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SUPPLEMENT  TO  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE-JAN.  1.  1908. 

INDEX  TO  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

VOLUME  XXXV. 

TO  THE  READER:— In  looking  for  an  item  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Illus- 
trations," if  it  is  illustrated;  or  it  may  be  found  under  the  author's  name;  and  it  is  certainly  indexed  under  the 
general  index  under  the  phrase  usually  used  by  bee-keepers;  for  example,  more  than  one  queen  in  a  hive  will  be 
found  under  three  heads;  yjs.,"  two-queen  system,"  "plui-ality  of.  queens,  "and  "plural  queen  system."— W.K.M. 
GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
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German    bee-journal     1135 
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German  sugar  honey 1249 
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Grading  honey    1148 
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Granulated  sugar  for  bees 156 
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Late  spring  and  prices   ..614,   688 

Laying   queens    473 
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Leasing    public    lands    162 

Lebanon  county  bee-keepers    .1009 
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Queen-clipping    1013 

Queen-excluders    417,    567,    621, 

1258 

Queen-excluders  new    1601 
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Queen-excluding  boards   1446 
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Queen   introduction    1311 
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Queen   stings  a  worker  bee    -.418 
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315 

Questions    asked    1312 

Quiet    and    odor     483 

Quinby    feeder    1086 

Rags    for   smokers    1127 

Railroad  competition  by  canal  756 

Rains    in    California    466 

Rambler's   monument    251 

Rapid   City,   South  Dakota    ...113 
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Raspberry   honey    959 

Rats  and  mice,  to  poison    ....418 

Rats,    how    to    destroy    47 

Rearing  queens  for  sale  . . .  .1445 
Recombing    and    disinfecting    .613 

Record    for    extracting    1330 

Red  louse  parasite  1134 
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Requeening    1376 

Reversible   frames    1209 
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Ring-barking    in    Australia    ..1135 

Robber-flies     783 
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Smoker-lighters   951 
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Soap-bubbles    1020 
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Solar    extractor    1143 
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Spring  in  Colorado   467 
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Wheelbarrow   for  combs    1322 

White   Italian   clover    1384 

Wire  queen-excluder 1601 

Yellow  spider  killing  bee 1326 

Yellow  sweet  clover 1488 
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BEE-KEEPERS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  Middle 
West.    The  low  freight  rates  from 

Toledo 

will  save  you  money.  We  will  buy  your  HONEY 
and  beeswax,  and  pay  highest  market  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  us  when  your 
crop  is  rea  y  to  market.  No  shipment  is  too 
large  for  us.    Carloads  a  specialty. 

Queens !     Queens ! 

We  have  a  yard  at  Toledo  with  100  colonies 
and  over,  which  we  use  for  queen- rearing  only; 
besides  several  out-yards  which  we  run  for 
honey,  also  for  extra  bees  and  brood,  and  queens 
are  mailed  same  day  order  is  received. 

Our  70-page  Catalog 

is  sent  free  to  any  one  asking  for  it.  No  matter 
whether  you  keep  one  colony  or  five  hundred. 
We  also  handle  a  large  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Our  1906  mailing  list 
is  sent  with  every  catalog.  Don't  buy  until  you 
have  seen  it. 


Griggs  Brothers 


523  Monroe  St. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


APICULTEURS 

des  pays  de  langue  Francaise. 
Nous  vous  informons  que 

L' Apiculture  Nouvcllc 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
Europeenp.reconnus  comme  Apiculteurs  eminents. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  I'Union  Postale,  contre  I'envoi  par 
mandat  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  numero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
f  rancais  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demande, 
adressee  a 

Emile  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  I'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis   142  Paris    (lOe) 
France. 


L'Edition   Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  I'Apiculture 
est  egalement  parue. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE       -      AND      -       RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  queens  from  the  best  stock  that 
money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive  price  lists  of 
queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN 
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C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Bee  -  Supplies 

Distributor  of  R.oot's  Goods  Exclusive- 
ly,  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  ij?  ^ 


Give  me  your  orders  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.  You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stock  is 
complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs  CINCIN- 
NATI is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction guax'anteed.  Send  for  desci'iptive  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  promptly  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


A  Special  Discount        j^      j^ 
j^      j^      j3^     on  Early  Orders 


I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY;  ^ 

or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  ^ 

and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots,  «$j 

or  car-lots— of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity.  X 


QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI. 

Let  me  l:)()()k  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS, RED-CLOVERS,  CARNIOLANS,  and  CAUCASIANS.  Can  furnish 
NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  35. 


•^ 

* 


I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow 
Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Phacelia, 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 

C.  H.  W.  WEBER, 

Office  and  Salesroom,  214'6>214-8  Central  A.ve. 
"W^areHouse,   Freeman    and     Central    Avenue. 

Cinciniiatiy         -         OHio. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADINO-RULES. 

FANOT.-All  Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm 
ly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel 
rtain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  calls  sealed  except  an  occasional 
Wll/he  outHide  surface  ot  the  wood  well  scraped  of  Propohs 

A  TS  i  l.-All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  ot  comb 
Burfaoe  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out 
sida  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  l.-All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  cotebs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  ol 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surf  ace  slightly  soiled 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  failed 

^^o^ll^Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
^^'addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terras  white,  amber,  and  dark  ;  that  is, 
there  will  be  '^Fancy  White."     No.  1  Dark."  etc. 


Cincinnati. — The  honey  market  is  in  a  healthy 
condition,  particularly  extracted  honey,  the  demand 
being  better  than  one  year  ago.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  excitement  among  those  holders  who  are  trying- 
to  inflate  prices.  Quote  amber  extracted  honey  in 
barrels  at  6  to  7,  according  to  the  quality;  fancy  table 
honey  in  barrels  and  60-lb.  cans.  8  to  9.  The  demand 
for  comb  honey  has  decreased  somewhat,  owing  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  when  the  sale  of  that  article 
suffers.  Offer  fancy  white  comb  honey  in  a  wholesale 
way  at  15  to  16.  The  above  are  our  selling  prices. 
For  choice  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  30  delivered 
here.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Dec.  19.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


KANSA.S  City.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  fair, 
but  the  market  is  almost  bare  of  extracted,  and  the 
demand  is  very  good.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb, 
24-sectlon  cases,  $3.25;  No.  1  white  comb,  24-seetion, 
$3.00.  Extracted,  white,  per  lb.,  7/4  to  8;  amber,  7  to 
1%.    Beeswax,  25. 

Dec.  28.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co. 


Milwaukee.— The  market  on  honey  is  in  quiet 
condition,  and  the  demand  has  dropped  off  much  dur- 
ing this  month,  as  the  season  is  full  of  attractions  of 
another  sort,  and  honey  sweet  is  neglected.  The  sup- 
ply is  not  large  but  below  the  usual  quantity  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Values  remain  fairly  steady.  We 
quote:  Fancy  1-lb.  sections,  16  to  17;  fair  to  good,  15  to 
16.  Extracted,  barrels,  cans,  and  pails,  white,  8/^  to 
9;  amber,  7%  to  8.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

Dec.  28.  A.  V.  Bi.shop  &  Co."^ 

Atlanta. — Our  market  is  very  quiet  now  on  all 
grades  of  honey,  partly  due  to  offerings  of  new  cane 
syrup.  The  holidays  find  us  about  cleaned  up,  and  we 
expect  very  little  trade  till  new  crop  begins  to  move. 
Prices  are  like  last  quoted.  Judson  Heard  &  Co., 

Dec.  27.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Buffalo.— Honey  is  moving  very  slow  for  this  time 
of  The  year.  Dark  and  No.  2  white  is  harder  to  sell 
than  best  grades  of  white.  Fancy  white  comb,  16  to 
17;  A  No.  1,  16  to  17;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  No.  2,  13  to  U:  No. 
3,  11  to  12;  No.  1,  dark,  11  to  12;  No.  2,  10  to  11.  White 
clover,  extracted,  7  to  8;  amber.  GYi  to  7;  dark,  6  to  GVa. 
Jelly-tumblers,  90  cts.  per  doz.    Beeswax,  30  to  32. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Dec.  28.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. — At  this  writing  the  market  is  quiet,  most 
of  the  retailers  having  taken  on  a  stock  early  in  the 
month  to  carry  them  through  the  holidays.  There  is 
no  surplus  of  fine  comb  honey,  hence  there  is  no 
change  in  prices.  Extracted  honey  and  beeswax  also 
remain  unchanged,  there  being  a  good  demand  in 
prospect.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

Dec.  18.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


iNDiANAPOLi.s.— Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb 
sells  for  16  to  17,  and  demand  is  good;  fancy  amber, 
11  to  12,  with  slow  demand;  No.  1  white,  13  to  14,  de- 
mand not  good.  Best  grades  of  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans  bring  8  to  9,  and  demand  is  good,  but 
higher  prices  will  retard  the  market;  amber  extract- 
ed brings  6%.  Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at 
$33.00  per  100  lbs.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Dec.  19.  513  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Zanesville. — Fancy  white  comb  honey  brings  at 
the  present  time  $3.85  to  $4.00  per  case  of  24  sections, 
with  a  rather  light  demand.  There  is  some  demand 
for  extracted  in  small  retail  packages.    Beeswax,  30. 

Dec.  19.  E.  W.  Pbirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Schenectady.— Very  little  demand  for  honey  dur- 
ing the  holiday  rush,  and  we  do  not  look  for  any  im- 
provement before  the  middle  of  January.  No  change 
in  prices.  Chas.  MacCulloch, 

Dec.  20.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul.— Supply  of  honey  is  limited.  Fancy 
white.  No.  1,  in  1-lb.  sections,  new,  15  to  16;  No.  2  white 
clover,  1-lb.  sections,  13  to  14;  extracted  white,  in  60- 
lb.  cans,  per  case,  9  to  10.  W.  H.  Patton, 

Dec.il8.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Trade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


New  York.— Comb  honey  in  good  demand,  and  No. 
1  and  fancy  white  stock  seems  to  be  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. Buckwheat  is  in  sufficient  supply,  also  off 
grades  of  white,  to  meet  all  demands,  but  there  is  no 
overstock  as  yet.  We  quote  fancy  white  at  15;  No.  1 
at  13  to  14;  No.  2  at  12;  buckwheat  and  amber  at  11, 
according  to  quality  and  style  of  package.  Extracted 
firm  at  unchanged  prices.  California  white  sage,  8c; 
light  amber  at  7  to  "Vs;  buckwheat,  6  to  GVi.  Beeswax 
steady  at  30.  Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

Dec.  15.  265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  For  Sale.     See  Classified^ Ads.  on  pages  63-64. 


BEESWAX  WANTED 

We  are  paying  29c.  per  lb.   cash  delivered  here,  for 
CHOICE  YELLOW  BEESWAX 

Send  us  your  shipment  now. 

MONEr  BACK  THE  DAY  SHIPMENT  ARRIVES. 

THk  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

151   WALNUT  ST.,        >  CINCINNATI,  OHIO^ 
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WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE. "Extracted   honey,  strictly 
pure,   buckwheat,   6^/4c;    clover    mixed, 
7c     in    60-lb.   cans    and    l50-ib.    kegs. 
This  Staie  production;  best  flavor. 
H.  R.  WRIGHT, 
Wholesale  Commission,    Albany,  N.  Y. 


Plants,   B«rry  •  crates, 
and  Quart  BasKets 

Special  prices  lor  December  and 
January  orders,    .    Catalog-  free. 

H.  H.  AultfatHer 
Bx  C2,  Minerva,  OHio 


Make  More  Money 

on  Fruit  Crops 

Everyone  who  growa  fruit,  whether  a  large  com- 
mercial grower,  or  one  who  has  only  a  few  fruit  trees, 
a  berry  patch  or  a  garden,  should  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  to  get  the  most  profit  from  his  crops. 


ST  JOSCPH^      MISSOURil 

is  the  only  magazine  in  America  which  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  interest  of  those  who  grow  fruit.  It  is 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  contains 
from  36  to  76  pages  each  month.  It  tells 
all  about  fruit  of  all  kinds — and  nothing 
but  fruit — how  to  market,  how  to  pack, 
cultivate,  spray,  prune,  how  to  MAKE 
MORE  MONEY  from  your  crops.  Sample 
copy  Bent  free.  Regular  price  is  adoUar 
a  year,  and  eachsubscriberisentitled  to 

a  choice  of  any  one  of  our  series  of  ten 

Brother  Jonathan  Fruit  Books — the  best  in  existence. 

Three  Months  Free 

We  are  so  confidentThe  Fruit-Growerwillpleaseyou 
that  we  will  send  it  to  you  thiee  monthsabsoluteiy  f  ree 
If,  afterthreo  months,  you  like  the  paper,  we  will  make 
you  a  special  off  erf  or  twelve  months  more.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  notify  us  and  we  will  take  your  name  oil  the 
list.  The  three  months  will  cost  you  nothing.  We  offer 
cash  prizes  for  new  subscribers — write  for  particulars. 
Write  your  name  and  addres.s  in  blanks  below ;  mail  to 
The  Fruit-GrowerCo.,Box  10, St. Joseph, Mo. 

I  accept  your  FREE  three  month's  trial  offer.  At 
end  of  three  months  I  will  either  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription or  notify  you  to  stoppaper.  in  either  event 
there  is  to  be  NO  charge  for  the  three  months'  trial. 


Name 


Route  or  P.  0.  Box  No 
Town 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 

Awarded  Hitrhest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


BEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
STRONGEST. 
CHEAPEST 


Largest  Smoker  Sold  for  a  Dollar. 

We  Send  Direct  from  Factory  to  Buyer   when  the 
Nearest  Supply-dealer  Does  not  Keep  It. 

It  has  a  side  g-rate  that  strenyrthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Tiling  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  sinoke. 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 
Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2.50. 
By  mail  add  2.5  cents  for  postage. 
Send  for  circular  giving  fuller  details. 

F.  DANZENBAKER   MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


IVo  attorney's 
(iee  nntil  pat- 
ent isallo-tred. 

Write  for"  Invent- 
nr'$  <iuir1r." 

Blde.,n(!>hiui;toD,O.C. 


r 
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THE  HOE 
RAZOR. 


We  know  any  number  of  men  who  have  laid 
aside  other  safety  razors  after  having  once  used 
the  "Hoe."  Why  ?  Because  it  is  the  simplest 
razor  to  put  together;  because  the  blades  can  be 
stropped  like  the  old-fashioned  razor;  because 
it  costs  less  than  any  other  reliable  safety  razor. 

Unlike  all  other  safety  razors  the  Hoe  requires 
no  adjusting  of  blades.  There  are  no  trouble- 
some springs,  hinges,  or  screws  to  arrange.  You 
couldn't  put  a  blade  in  the  Hoe  wrong  if  you 
tried  to.  The  handle  of  the  Hoe  has  the  length 
necessary  to  be  easily  grasped  and  enable  one  to 
hold  it  at  the  proper  angle  in  all  positions.  In 
the  Christy  comb-guard  the  teeth  of  the  guard 
point  toward  the  blade.  It  is  so  designed  as 
to  leave  the  edge  of  the  blade  free  with  a  clear 
sp-dce  for  lather  to  pass  through  upon  the  top  of 
the  blade,  just  like  (and  with  all  the  advantages 
of)  an  ordinary  razor,  without  its  disadvantages. 

The  Christy  Hoe,  including  six  blades,  $1.50. 


^ 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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lOsUiblislii'd     ISTH 
Circulaiion  ;!0,(HH) 


01  patft's,  sfiTii-iDonthly 


$1.00  \)vv  year 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


JhT<>l('(f  to  Bci's,  Uoncji,  (iiid  /Iodic  Intcrcsls 


I'liblislioii  by 
TiiK  A.  I.  Hoot  Co.,  Mi 


I'OSTAOK  IS  I'lnoi'All)  l>y  Ihc  imblislK-r  for 
;ill  subscriplioiis  in  the  Unili'd  Slates,  Hiivvii.iian 
Islands.  I'hiliiMiiiie  Islands.  (Uuuii,  I'orlo  l{ico, 
'Putiiila,  SaiiuKi,  Sbanj;lia,i,  Ca-iial  Zone,  Cuba, 
Ca.niidii,  and  Mexico.  I''or  all  oilier  countrie.s  in 
tliol'oslal  Union  atUl  IS  eents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDUKSS.  When  ii  chanixe  of 
addre.ss  is  ordered,  botli  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress nnisl,  be  jiiven.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
one  week  before  the  ehanne  is  to  take  effect. 

l)lS(X)N'riNUANCKS.  The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  di.scontiniianee. 
We  «ive  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  furtlu-r  notice  if  the  llrst  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishinii-  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  lu"  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
ami  will  pay  for  it  soon.  .\ny  one  who  does  not 
like  this  i>hin  may  have  it  slopiuxi  after  the  time 
lialil  for  it  by  malciuji'  his  re(iuest  when  ordering;-. 

lU^W  TO  lUOMlT.  Hemittancos  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Kxpress-order  or 
Miniey-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  bo 
soni^by  Registered  Letter. 

AQIONTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  piiid  to  such  as  enyfaye  with 
us.     References  rciiuired. 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Koreitrn  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placinH'  their  orders  for  GiiE.\NiNiis 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  asents.  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  PRANCE.  E.  BONDONNKAU,  142 
Kaubourii  St.  Denis.     /'<■/•  i/car.  postpaid.  '7b'a  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JONKS. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.     Per  year,  postpaid,  5/6. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Al.IAANCB 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


J.  T.  Caia'kht,  Business  Manatrer 
A.  L.  BoYDioN,  Advertisini?  Manager 


SPECIAL  OFFERS. 


Sinuliiv  School  Times 
Kunil  Now -Yorker 
Farm  Now.s 
lloldoii'.s  Corn  liook 
(Jleatiiiii^.s  in  Hch',  C'lilturo 


$2.^5 


The  Whole  Family  Group. 

(Tlcanings  in  Heo  Culti;ro 
Deiliuoator 
McClure'.s  IMai!;a/iine 
AVorld's  Work 

Kegular  ])ric,e,  $7.00. 

Our   price    for  all  the  above, 

one  year,        -        -        -    $3.75 

Review  of  Reviews  Special  Club. 

(Ueaiiing.s  in  Hoc  Uvtlture 
Review  of  Reviews 
Womaiv's  Home  Compauiou 
Sm-cess  Magazine 

Regular  prii-e  fen-  all  the  aU)ve.  $0. 00 
Our  price  for  all,  one  year,        -    $;J.(U) 

Gleanings  in  lk>e  Culture  one 
year,  iind  one  »H)py  How  to 
Keep  Bees,        -        -        -         $1.50 


rilK  A.  I.  HOOT  CO..  Medina,  Oiiio. 

Find  enclosed   for  wliicli  i)le;ise  send  me  (Jleanings  in  Bee 

("nUnre months,  and as  per  otTer 

Blease  continue  scndinij  Gleanings  until  otiierwise  ordered. 


Naiui 


Bostoflice 


Count  V. 


State 


,^  If  you  want  (ileanintrs  discontin-/         \ 

'  •^''^' ued    at   expiration,   check    hereV        / 
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E.  D.  TOWNSEND 


of  Remus,  owns  the  most  bees  of  any  man  in  Michi- 
tran,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  making  the  most  money 
of  any  bee-keeper  in  the  State.  I  know  that  he 
cleared  $\H()0  in  1906.  I  don't  know  how  much  he  has 
made  this  year  in  all,  but  in  one  yard  of  168  colonies, 
Kt.)  miles  from  home  by  rail,  he  has,  in  the  past  poor 
season,  produced  and  sold  $900  worth  of  honey  and 
wax.  He  has  a  system  of  his  own  that  is  i)eculiarly 
adapted  to  the  manaKement  of  bees  in  lartre  numbers. 
He  cuts  out  unprofitable  manipulation.  He  has  writ- 
ten more  or  less  of  this  system,  perhaps  as  much  for 
the  Review  as  for  any  journal,  but  his  writintrs  have 
been  broken  and  fragmentary — a  glimpse  here  and 
theie,  published  in  this  journal  and  that— but  now  he 


is  going  to  write  for  the  Review  in  a  consecutive 
manner,  just  as  though  he  were  writing  a  book,  be- 
ginning at  the  beginning  and  going  on  and  on  until 
he  has  told  the  whole  story.  His  opening  article 
appears  in  the  December  issue. 

The  Review  is  $1.00  a  year,  but  to  each  man  who 
sends  me  $1.00  for  1907  will  be  sent  free  (as  long  as 
the  supply  holds  out)  all  of  the  back  numbers  of  1906. 
For  $1.00  more  the  book  "Advanced  Bee  Culture"  will 
be  sent.  In  other  words,  you  can  get  the  Review  for 
1906  and  V.HjI  and  the  book  for  oniy  $2.00. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 

/;     i^^^«-^u-^^,^^^^^iiES:-^fe£E  HIVES 

T^JO^       ,        _^s^^^        ^^^^—       -^^^=:i==_I3|^^       WRITE   US        K 


ADVANCED  BEE- VEIL 


Cord  arrangement;  absolutely  bee-proof;  best  on 
earth;  made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling. 
Cotton  with  silk  face,  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Opinions  of    Others: 

Your  Advanced  Bee-veil  just  arrived,  and  is  as  adver- 
tised- the  best  on  the  market.    Find  enclosure  for  10  more. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14.  1906.  N.  E.  France. 

Am  much  pleased  with  the  veil  received  recently.  Find 
enclosure  for  another.  Elizabeth  Harris. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  17,  1906. 

Find  inclosure  for  two  more  veils  like  you  sent  me  last 
month.    They  are  dandies.  J.  D.  Hlll. 

Fort  Scott.  Kansas,  June  5.  1906. 

The  bee-veil  reached  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  improvement  on  any  other  I  ever  tried. 

Cauto,  Cuba,  Sept.  1.3,  1906.  R.  M.  McMURDO. 

In  the  Bee-keepers'  Review  the  editor  says: 

I  have  used  the  Advanced  Bee-veil  the  past  few  weeks 
with  much  satisfaction.  The  cord  arrangement  holds  the 
veil  down  nicely,  and  does  away  with  the  warm,  uncom- 
fortable feeling  about  the  neck. 

Flint,  Mich.  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


/  A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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t  St.  Louis 


On  a  ^I^£  Line 


to  all  points   in  the  South   and 
Middle  West. 


Send  foi'  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root^s  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices,  and  ai'e  allow- 
ing a  four  per  cent  cash  discount  during 
December.     Send  us  a  trial  order.    . 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery. 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKT.TN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Every  inch  of  our  foundation  is  equal  to 
every  other  inch.  Why  not  secure  your  foun- 
dation now  for  next  season?  On  all  orders  for 
January  there  is  a  discount  of  3  per  cent. 

THE  A   I   ROOT  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  Page  with  Our  Readers  and  Advertisers. 


"A  SQIARLDEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advei-tisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  mu.st  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  GIjEANing.s 
IN  Bee  Culture  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

A  year  ago  we  reminded  the  readers  of  our  adver- 
tising pages  that  they  could  get  some  valuable  infor- 
mation by  reading  the  Page  Fence  Age.  The  winter 
edition  of  that  paper,  which  is  sent  free  to  any  of  our 
readers,  gives  some  particularly  valuable  information 
regarding  materials  in  fence  construction. 


H.  J.  Mercer.  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been 
advertising  his  honey  in  our  classified  col- 
umns, writes  Dec.  15: 

Reduce  quantity  from  350,000  to  50,000  lbs.  Stock 
going  fast  at  6%  and  7  cts 

Use  our  columns  to  disjjose  of  your  honey 
at  good  prices. 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Phelps,  president  of  the  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Station  29.S,  Cincinnati,  O.,  who  is 
the  originator  of  the  famous  free  trial  plan  of  selling 
vehicles  from  factory  to  consumer,  has  just  published 
a  remarkable  book  giving  the  factory  secrets  of  bug- 
gy-making. He  has  sent  out  over  150,000  of  these  val- 
uable books  to  interested  people,  and  will  gladly  send 
you  one  free  if  you  are  interested  to  learn  how  bug- 
gies are  made.  Write  Mr.  Phelps  for  one  of  his  fa- 
mous books  to-day,  on  a  postal  card,  and  you  will  get 
it  free  by  return  mail.  Write  him  at  the  above  ad- 
dress. 


There  are  very  few  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  question  of  telephone 
service.  We  think  it  very  fortunate  that  the  Swed- 
ish-American Telephone  Co.,  Department  20,  Chicago, 
111.,  have  agreed  to  furnish,  free  of  charge,  a  very 
practical  80-page  book,  explaining  and  illustrating 
telephones  and  their  parts  with  wiring  diagrams  and 
full  instructions.  Whether  you  are  a  subscriber  to  a 
telephone  system  or  intend  to  put  in  a  private  line, 
you  will  be  equally  interested  in  the  contents  of  this 
book.  Please  mention  that  you  saw  this  notice  in 
Gr,EANiN(;s  and  they  will  send  the  hook  at  once. 


CATALOGS  RECEIVED. 

The  1907  annual  catalog  of  the  Planet  Jr.  people  is 
before  us.  Every  farmer  and  gardener  (and  who  is 
there  who  doesn't  have  a  garden V)  should  send  for 
this  book.  It  shows  their  lines  of  tools  in  operation 
on  a  large  variety  of  crops,  and  in  many  different 
countries;  56  pages.  Sent  free  on  request  bv  S.  I-,. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Box  11065,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WOODWORK  PRICES  REDUCED. 

Here  is  an  illustration  how  Gordon,  Van  Tine&  Co., 
who  operate  the  biggest  woodwoork,  sash,  door,  and 
general  mill-work  factory  in  the  country,  cut  prices 
in  two  for  the  consumer. 

In  the  first  place  they  sell  direct  from  their  factory 
to  the  individual  user  or  contractor,  or  builder. 

Compared  with  this  system  just  look  how  sash, 
doors,  and  woodwork  is  generally  sold.  Take  for  in- 
stance a  four-paneled  door  of  high  quality;  the  deal- 
er's price  is  $2.00— the  retailer  pays  his  jobber  $1.15 
for  this  door— the  jobber  pays  the  average  maker  87c 
for  it.  Gordon,  Van  Tine  &  Co.  sell  direct  from 
their  immense  factory  the  same  door  for  80c.  In  oth- 
er words,  they  sell  a  door  of  warranted  quality,  fine 
white  pine,  to  the  consumer  for  less  than  the  jobber 
pays  the  average  small  maker  for  it.  You  save, 
therefore,  the  jobber's  profit  of  28c,  and  the  retailer's 
profit  of  85c,  besides  the  difference  between  Gordon, 
Van  Tine's  low  factory  price  and  that  of  the  average 
factory,  a  total  difference  of  $1.20. 

Now,  this  factory  is  located  in  Davenport,  Iowa  — 
almost  the  center  of  the  United  States,  and  ship- 
ments are  made  to  every  city  in  the  Union,  safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.  Every  item  in  their  immense  free 
catalog  is  as  great  a  bargain  for  the  very  same  reason 
as  the  door  just  mentioned,  and  remember  that  better 
quality  goods  are  not  made  nor  sold  by  anybody. 

Mention  this  paper  and  youL  will  get  prompt  atten- 
tion and  the  best  treatment^  Address  Gordon.  Van 
Tine  &  Co.,  Station  B77,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Please  discontinue  our  advertisement  of  second- 
hand honey-cans,  as  we  have  orders  for  all  we  have. 
Gleanings  certainly  reaches  the  bee-keepers. 

Dec.  19,  1906.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co. 

The  above  is  another  expression  of  the 
value  of  our  classified  columns.  Read  those 
in  the  present  issue  and  send  us  an  order  if 
you  want  to  sell  something,  or  to  buy  or  ex- 
change. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Farm  Poultry.  A  Popular  Sketch  of  Domestic 
Fowls  for  the  Farmer  and  Amateur.  By  George  C. 
Watson,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

3tl  pp.— 95  illus.— $1.25— (postage,  lie).— (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.) 

The  Principles  of  Fruit-growing.  By  L.  H.  Bailey, 
Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Cornell  University. 

The  standard  book  on  the  general  principles  of  man- 
aging a  fruit  plantation. 

5th  ed.— 516  pag^es— 120  illustrations— $1-35— postpaid 
(The  Macmillan  Co.). 
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ADVERTISING    -   RATES 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line  flat. 

Classified  columns — bona-flde  exchange  or 
want  ads. —  20c  a  line. 

Discount  for  cash  in  advance,  5^;  if  paid  in 
10  days.  2*. 

No  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Guaranteed  circulation  per  issue,  30,000. 
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'  ■  O  WONT  Tou  BEE  ny  HONEY. 

AnO  CHCtR    THIS    LONELY   HtART? 

For  I  WOULD  hug  rou  all  the  Tin^'i 
And  we  would    ticviA  part 


A  Bee-Keepers' 

^SOUVENIR 

POSTAL  CARD 

(ly  FOUR  COLORS) 

Sent  Free  to  New  S\jb- 
f^^m  scribers 

TO  THE  


Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 

which  is  better  than  ever  these  days.  Every  reader  of  Gleanings  should  have  it. 
{Both.  CHeaninas  and  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  only  $i.Gu  ) 

PRICES,  postpaid:  1  card,  5  cents;  3  for  10  cents  (stamps  or  silver);  10  for  25 
cents.     There  is  a  blank  space  on  the  card  about  2x21  inches  in  size  for  writing. 

Or  Ave  will  send  to  a  new  subscriber  10  of  these  Souvenir  Postal  Cards  and  the 
Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  from  the  time  the  order  is  received  to  the  end  of  1907, 
for  only  $1.00.  This  is  a  great  chance  to  get  some  of  these  Postal  Cai'ds 
and  also  the  only  weekly  bee-paper  in  America.  Or  a  "'trial  trip"  of  3  months  and  2 
souvenir  cards  for  20  cents.     Sample  of  the  Bee  Journal  FRI2E  on  request.     Address 


334  Dearborn  St.  GEORGE  W.  YORK  k  CO.  Chica 


go,  111. 


PORTER 

BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the  jiTeatest 
saving  device.  It  does  away  with  the  shaking 
of  the  heavy  supers,  tlie  cruelty  of  excessive 
smoking  which  causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their 
honey  and  start  robbing  You  can  as  well  afford 
to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without  the  Porter 
Bee-escape. 

PRICES— Each,  20c;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board.  3.5c;  10,  $3.2.'>;  by  express  or  freight. 
HO\7.SE    E.SCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you  wish  to 
clear  of  bees.  Some  bee-keepers  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  off  the  tilled  supers  and  stacking 
seven  or  eight  in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey- 
house  mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape. 

PRICES— Each.  2.5c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere! 

R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

SEND  -  ORDERS  -  TO  -  YOUR  -  DEALER 


Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)— The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  mating 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing, 
enjojable  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.— A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.     Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.— Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  'Increase"— a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  vrill  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen-rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life.  Price,  postpaid, 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  Clubbing  Offers 


ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS  INCLUDE   GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 
Our  Price  with 


Our  Price  with 


Sunday  School  Times . 
Rural  New-Yorker 


.1  vr.  $1  00 
"      1  00 


i2    70 


Delineator 1  yr.  $1  00 

McClure's  Magazine ,,      100 

World's  Work 3  00 


Review  of  Reviews —  1 3^^.  $3  00 

Success  Magazine ,,  100 

Woman's  Home  Companion 1  00 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


Cosmopolitan  or  Success 1  yr.  $1  00 

Yachting,  or  any  class  B '  3  00 

Field  and  Stream  4  00 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

American  Boy 1  yr.  $100 

Cassell's  Little  Folks /,  1  50 

Metropolitan  Magazine 1  00 

Any  class  A  may  be  substituted. 


Scribner's  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Suburban  Life .|  150 

House  and  Garden '  3  00 

Any  class  8  may  be  substituted. 


$6 


American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Pearson's  Magazine ]_'  150 

Pictorial  Review "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


$3 


American  Inventor 

Scientific  American 

Automobile  Magazine 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


.1  yr.  $1  00 


World  To-day 

Etude  (for  music  lovers) . . 

Recreation  or  Pearson's. . . 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 


.  1  yr.  $1  50 


Century  Magazine 

Current  Literature 

Cassell's  or  Appleton's  — 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 


Putnam's  Magazine 

Country  Life  in  America.. 

Good  Housekeeping 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


Children's  Magazine 

Etude  (for  music  lovers) . . 

Appleton's  or  Pearson's. . . 

Or  anv  class  4  magazine. 


.1  yr.  $1  00 


Harper's  Magazine  or  Weekly. 

Reader  or  Outing 

Lippincott's  Magazine 

Or  any  class  6  magazine. 


.1  yr.  $4  00 
.  "  3  00 
.     "      2  50 


75 


$3  60 


00 


$3  30 


Recreation  or  Appleton's 1  yr.  $1  50 

Metropolitan  Magazine _|  1  50 

Review  of  Reviews _,  3  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


Independent 1  yr.  $2  00 

Recreation  or  Appleton's \\  1  50 

Outing  or  Reader  Magazine '  3  00 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 

Ainslee's  Magazine 1  yr.  $1  80 

Metropolitan  Magazine \\  180 

Outing  Magazine "  3  00 

Or  any  Class  B  Magazine. 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Metropolitan  Magazine "  1  f 0 

Harper's  or  Leslie's  Weekly —     "  5  00 
Or  Scribner's  or  Kermaic  Studio. 


65 

65 
70 

50 
40 

30 


l^  $4  80 


}fo  $3  65 


.1  yr.  $4  00 

:  ••   Ifo  $7  65 


.  1  yr.  $3  00 

:  "   t^  $7  15 


\^  $3  65 


$7  40 


Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00  GLEAN1HG5 

World  To-day "       1  00    rf  .      .,  r 

Ain-slee's  Magazine "       180    ■ff'^     ^J 


Home  Needlework  Magazine. 

Pictorial  Review 

Modern  Priscilla 

Or  any  class  C  magazine. 


■ .  1  yr. 


$0  75 

1  00 

50 


i2    65 


Good  Housekeeping 1  yr.  $1  00 

Cr^'sell's  or  Recreation "  1,50 

L.f'dies' World "  50 

Or  any  class  2  magazine. 


$3  00 


Independent 1  yr.  $2  00 

Musician '[      1,50 

Outing  magazine "      3  00 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 


$4  70 


Outdoor  News  (illustrated) 1  yr.  $2  00 

Burr  Mcintosh "      3  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion "      100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


$5  00 


Little  Folks  (new subscriber). 
Woman's  Home  Companion. .. 

Modern  Priscilla 

Or  any  class  C  magazine. 


•  1  yr. 


$1  00 

1  00 

50 


World  To  day 1  yr.  $1  50 

Recreation  or  Pearson's "  150 

Woman's  Home  Companion "  100 

Or  any  magazine  in  class  A. 

Musician  or  Etude 1  yr.  $1  .50 

Home  Magazine "  100 

McCall's  Magazine "  50 

Or  Housekeeper  or  any  class  C. 


The  Reader  or  any  class  B 1  yr.  $3  00 

Keith's  or  any  class  4 ''  1.50 

Success  Magazine "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


What  To  Eat 

Harper's  Bazar 

Pictorial  Review 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


.  1  yr.  $1  00 
.  "  1  00 
.     "       1  00 


American  Boy.^ 

National  Magazine 

Cassell's  Little  Folks 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 


.lyr.  $1  00 
.  "  1  00 
.     "      1  50 


$3 


Cassell's  or  Quiver 

American  Magazine 

Broadway  Magazine 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 


.lyr.  $1  50 
.  "  1  00 
.     "       1  50 


l3 


$2 


Burr-Mclntosh 

Scribner's  Magazine 

Metropolitan  Magazine  — 
Or  any  class  E  magazine. 


.lyr.  $3  00 
.  "  3  00 
.     "       1  80 


Suburban  Life. 

McClure's 

Delineator 

World's  Work. 


.1  yr.  $1  50 

.     "  1  00 

.     "  1  00 

.     "  3  00 


$3 


Cosmopolitan 


1  00 


ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


65 
30 
00 


Children's  Magazine lyr.  $1  00 

Home  Needlework  Magazine —     "         75 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


00 

95 
40 

65 
30 

65 


Suburban  Life lyr.  $150 

Woman's  Home  Companion "      1  00 

Review  of  Reviews "      3  00 


30 
65 


Suburban  Life 1  yr.  $1  50 

World  To-day ';       150    ^^2 


SuburbanLife lyr.  $150    S^ 

Woman's  Home  Companion "      100    ■P'^ 

Cosmopolitan,  American  Magazine.  Harper's 
Bazar,  or  Success  may  be  substituted. 


95 
30 


5END  ALL  ORDERS  TO  THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  O. 
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MaKe  Up  Your  Own 


ubscription  -  Combinations  -  for  - 1907 

For  the  Convenience  of  Thosewho  do  not  Find  Such  a  Club  as  They  Want  on  Page  3. 


Class  A 

American  Aijriculturist $1  00 

American  Boy 1  00 

American  Inventor 1  00 

American  Magazine 1  00 

American  Primary  Teacher 1  00 

Automobile  Magazine 2  00 

Baby 1  00 

Boston  Cooking-  School  —  1  00 

Browning's  Indust'l  Magazine!  00 

Business  Man's  Magazine 1  00 

Camera  Craft 1  00 

Children's  Magazine 1  00 

Cosmopolitan 1  00 

Cycle  and  Auto  Trade  Journal  .1  00 

Educational  Gazette 1  00 

Engineering  Review 1  00 

Farming  (Doubleday-Page) 1  00 

Garden  Magazine  (Dou.-Page).l  00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture —  1  00 

Good  Health 1  00 

Good  Housekeeping 1  00 

Health      1  00 

Health  Culture 1  00 

Hints 1  00 

Home  Magazine 1  00 

Home  Needlework  (bi-m) 75 

Interior  Decoration 1  00 

Inventor 1  00 

Kindergarten  Magazine 1  00 

Kindergarten  Review 1  00 

Little  Folks.  Salem 1  00 

Metropolitan  1  50 

National  Magazine 1  00 

Ohio  Farmer 75 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 100 

Out  Doors 1  00 

Pacific  Monthly 1  00 

Philistine   1  00 

Photo  American 1  00 

Photo  Beacon 100 

Photo  Era 1  50 

Photographic  Times 1  00 

Physical  Culture 1  00 

Pictorial  Review  (with  pattern)!  00 

Pilgrim 1  00 

Popular  Educator 1  00 

Primary  Plans !  00 

Primary  Education !  00 

School  Arts  Book  1  00 

Strawberry 1  00 

Style  and  Amer.  Dressmaker. . .  1  00 

Suburban  Life 1  50 

Success  1  00 

Suggestion  1  00 

Sunset  Magazine 1  00 

AJter  Jan.  1  add  35  cts. 

Table  Talk 1  00 

Technical  World  1  00 

Teacher's  World 1  00 

Times  Magazine 1  50 

Travel  Magazine 1  00 

Waverly 1  00 

What  To  Eat  1  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion !  00 

World's  Review 1  00 

World  To-day 1  50 

Young's  Magazine 1  00 

Youth 1  00 

Class  B 

Amer.  Monthly  Rev.  of  Reviews.3  00 

Automobile 2  00 

Independent  2  00 

Motor  Way 2  00 

Out  Door  News 2  00 

Outing 3  00 

Printer's  Ink 2  00 

Reader  Magazine 3  00 

Review  of  Reviews  3  00 

Short  Stories !  00 

Trained  Nurse 2  80 

Yachting 3  00 


Any  two  Class  A $1  65 

Any  three  Class  A 2  30 

Any  four  Class  A 2  95 

Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  C. . .!  35 
Any  one  Class  A,  two  Class  C  . . !  70 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  C  .2  00 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  C . .  2  35 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  B .  .3  00 
Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  3. . .  1  75 
Any  one  Class  A,  two  Class  3. .  .2  50 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  3 ...  2  40 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  3. .  .3  15 
Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  4. .  .2  00 
Any  one  Class  A,  two  Class  4. .  .3  00 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  4 ...  2  65 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  4 . .  .3  65 
Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  5.  .2  25 
Any  one  Class  A,  two  Class  5. .  3  50 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  5. .  .2  90 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  5.  .4  15 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  7. .  3  40 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  7.  .5  15 
Any  one  Class  A,  one  Class  8..  .3  00 
Any  two  Class  A,  one  Class  8..  .3  65 
Any  two  Class  A,  two  Class  8. .  .5  65 

Any  two  Class  3 1  85 

Any  three  Class  3  2  60 

Any  one  Class  3,  one  Class  C  ...  1  45 
Any  one  Class  3,  one  Class  A. .  .1  75 
Any  one  Class  3,  one  Class  4  —  2  10 
Any  one  Class  3,  one  Class  5  —  2  35 
Any  two  Class  3,  one  Class  B . .  .3  20 

Any  two  Class  4 2  35 

Any  three  Class  4 3  35 

Any  four  Class  4 4  35 

Any  one  Class  4,  one  Class  C 1  70 

Any  one  Class  4,  one  Class  A. .  .2  00 
Any  one  Class  4,  one  Class  5. . .  2  60 
Any  two  Class  4,  one  Class  B. .  3  TO 

Any  two  Class  5 2  85 

Any  one  Class  5,  one  Class  C  —  1  95 
Any  one  Class  5,  one  Class  A. .  .2  25 

Any  one  Class  5,  one  Class  3 2  35 

Any  one  Class  5,  one  Class  4  ...  2  60 
Any  one  Class  5,  one  Class  B . . .  3  00 

Any  two  Class  B  3  05 

Any  three  Class  B 4  40 

Any  four  Class  B 5  75 

Any  one  Class  B,  two  Class  A  .  .3  GO 
Any  one  Class  B,  two  Class  3  .  .3  20 
Any  one  Class  B.  two  class  4. .  .3  70 
Any  one  Class,  B  one  Class  5 . .  .3  00 
Any  one  Class  B,  one  Class  7.  .3  45 
Any  one  Class  B,  one  Class  8. .  3  70 
Any  two  Class  B.  one  Class  C  .  -3  40 
Any  two  Class  B,  two  Class  C..3  75 
Any  two  Class  B,  one  Class  A.. 3  70 
Any  two  Class  B,  two  Class  A.. 4  35 
Any  two  Class  B.  one  Class  3  ..-3  80 
Any  two  Class  B,  two  Class  4  .5  05 
Any  two  Cla.ss  B,  one  Class  4  .  .4  05 
Any  two  Class  B,  two  Class  4.  ..5  05 
Any  two  Class  B,  one  Class  5.4  30 
Any  two  Class  B,  two  Class  5. .  5  55 
Any  two  Class  B,  one  Class  7. .  .4  80 
Any  two  Class  B,  two  Class  7.  .6  55 
Any  two  Class  B.  one  Class  8-  ..5  05 
Any  two  Class  B,  two  Class  8.  .7  05 

Any  two  Class  7 3  85 

Any  three  Class  7 5  60 

Any  two  Class  8 4  35 

Any  three  Class  8 6  35 

Any  one  A j  ^-  nr 

Any  one  B rSOioO 

Any  one  4 ) 


Class  C 

American  Poultry  Journal $0  50 

Housekeeper 60 

Ladies'  World 50 

McCall's  and  Pattern 50 

Modern  Women 50 

Modern  Priscilla 50 

New  Idea  Woman's  Magazine . .    50 

■Vick's  Magazine 50 

World's  Events 50 

Class   3 

American  Education 1  CO 

Bob  Taylor's 1  00 

Carpenter  and  Building 1  00 

Pathfinder 1  00 

Red  Book 1  00 

Sunday  School  Times 1  00 

Rural  New=Yorker 1  00 

Teachers'  Magazine 1  00 

Technical  World 1  00 

Class  4 

American  Botanist 1  00 

Appleton's  Magazine 1  50 

Cassell's  Magazine 1  50 

Cassell's  Little  Folks 1  50 

Cassell's  Quiver 1  50 

Breeder's  Gazette 2  00 

Broadway  Magazine 1  50 

Etude 1  50 

Humorist 2  00 

Keith's  Magazine 1  50 

Little  Chronicle 1  50 

Musician    1  50 

Our  Times  (52  weeks)  1  20 

Overland  Monthly 1  55 

Pearson's  Magazine 1  50 

Ram's  Horn 1  -50 

Recreation    1  50 

School  and  Home  Education.  ..1  25 
Table  Talk  with  Cook  Book ...  .2  00 
Watson's  Magazine 1  50 

Class  5 
Jour,  of  Geography  (10  mos.)...l  50 

Journal  of  Pedagogy 1  50 

Junior  Toilettes 1  50 

Our  Day  2  00 

Out  Door  Life 1  50 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal  . .  1  60 

Class  7 

Current  Literature 3  00 

Out  West 2  00 

School  Science 2  00 

Class   8 

Burr  Mcintosh 3  00 

House  and  Garden 3  00 

Indoors  and  Out 3  00 

Journal  of  Education 3  50 

School  Journal 2  50 


You  May  Add  to 
Any   Club 


Ladies'  Home  Journal . .  ( 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Century  

St.  Nicholas 

Harper's  Weekly  or 
Monthly    

Leslie's  Weekly 

Atlantic  Monthly 

Scribner's  Magazine  . . . 

McClure's  Magazine  . .. 

Delineator 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture (if  not  selected 
as  a  Class  A  paper) . . 


1  yr.). 


A  50 
.1  50 
.3  75 
.2  65 

.3  35 
.3  35 
.3  35 
.3  00 
.1  00 
.1  00 


..1  00 


""■'•'o^iUs  to    U/>e  A,  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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DANZENBAKER  HIVE 

"  Facts  About  Bees,"  a  64-page  book  written  by  Mr.  F.  Danzenbaker,  giving  a  com- 
plete description  of  his  famous  hive  and  directions  for  using.  Full  of  valuable  in- 
formation.   Sent  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  the  postage.    Send  for  it. 


=  Danzenbaker  Hive 

THE  COMB-HONEY  HIv'E. 
Three    points  of  Excellence: 

QUALITY. 

You  can  produce  better-looking  honey, 

QUANTITY. 

You  can  produce  more  of  it. 

PRICE. 

You  can  get  more  per  pound  for  it. 


Special  Notice. 


The  great  popularity  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive  has  brought  the  shallow  brood-f ramo  and  the  tall 
plain  sections  into  prominence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  other  hive  contains  the  essential  features 
of  the  Danzenbaker.  The  success  of  this  system  depends  on  having  everything  just  right,  so  you  should 
place  your  order  for  the  Danzenbaker  hive  with  our  main  office,  or  any  of.  our  branches  or  regular  agents. 


What   Others    Say  About   the  Danzenbaker  Hive. 


The  A.  I.  Boot  Co..  Medina,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — Though  rather  late  in  the  season,  I 
send  you  report  of  my  labors  in  the  ainary  the 
past  season  and  my  success  with  the  bees.  I 
started  with  44  colonies  in  the  spring  and  increas- 
ed to  54  colonies,  I  made  that  much  increase  be- 
cause I  had  purchased  ten  Danzenbaker  hives  to 
experiment  with.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
experiment.  My  Danzenbaker  hives  produced 
about  33>3  per  cent  more  honey  than  the  eight- 
frame  Dovetailed  hives.  Bees  in  this  locality 
have  done  better  than  I  ever  knew  them  to  do 
before.  From  my  best  hive  I  took  off  116  well- 
tilled  sections.  My  average  for  the  season  was  60 
nice  well-filled  sections  to  the  colony,  spring 
count.  I  want  to  increase  next  spring  to  75  or  80 
all  Danzenbaker  hives.  J.  H.  McCabgo. 

Arkansas,  Nov.  17.  1906. 

[We  have  permission  to  quote  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  private  letter,  which  will  show  the 
opinion  of  a  prominent  bee-keeper.] 

Dear  Sir:—  ...  I  like  the  closed-end  frames 
so  well  that  I  would  prefer  paying  for  them  even 
if  I  could  have  Hoffman  or  loose-hanging  frames 
for  nothing.  I  can  handle  closed-end  frames  as 
rapidly  as  loose-hanging  frames,  and  by  proper 
manipulation  very  little  handling  of  frames  is 
necessary  in  this  hive  after  the  swarming  season; 
and,  as  you  know,  we  are  not  greatly  troubled 
with  propolis  until  after  this  period,  so  that  the 
objections  put  forth  by  some  of  the  older  bee- 
keepers will  not  hold  out.  The  Danzenbaker  hive 
has  proved  so  much  better  for  me  than  the  Lang- 
stroth  or  Chaff  hive  that  I  have  discarded  all 
other  hives  and  now  use  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
exclusively     I  have  fifty  of  them  in  use  at  this 


writing,  and  expect  to  increase  to  200.  I  will  run 
one  hundred  in  an  out-apiary  for  extracted  honey, 
as  they  have  proved  with  me  as  good  run  for 
extracted  as  for  comb  honey.  .  .  .  It  is  a  won- 
derful hive,  and  has  many  points  of  merit  not 
found  in  any  other  hive  on  the  market.  I  can  tell 
you  more  about  this  hive  but  have  confined  my- 
self strictly  to  your  questions. 

I  am  a  user  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive,  and  can 
honestly  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing can  equal  it  in  the  production  of  fancy  comb 
honey.  I  took  the  first  prize  on  comb  honey  this 
fall  at  our  State  fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  honey 
being  in  the  Danzenbaker  sections  and  off  of  the 
Danzenbaker  hive.  This  season  white  clover 
gave  only  a  light  crop,  but  I  averaged  a  little  over 
100  lbs.  per  colony,  spring  count. 

Stanton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7,  1905.         Levi  K.  Cole. 

.^ 

Gentlemen:— 'Let  me  tell  you  of  the  result  secur- 
ed from  the  three-frame  nucleus  purchased  of 
you.  This  was  received  here  May  23d.  This  was 
given  good  care  and  has  made  me  64  pounds  of 
surplus  honey  and  will  yet  have  to  its  credit 
about  32  pounds  more.  Is  not  that  good  for  a 
"  greenhorn"?  But  it  was  all  on  account  of  the 
worth  of  that  queen.  An  experienced  bee-man 
tells  me  that  this  was  an  exceptioally  good  queen. 
When  he  saw  the  immense  swarm  busy  at  work, 
and  was  told  that  only  a  short  time  before  it  was 
only  a  small  nucleus,  he  remarked.  "'Got  them  of 
Root,  did  you  not ':" 

I  give  full  credit  to  Root  and  the  queen.  I  cared 
for  them  in  a  Danzenbaker  hive  according  to 
Root's  advice,  and  got  the  usual  Root  result. 

Iowa  Fs.,  la.,  Aug.  29,  1906.        Thos.  F.  Rigg. 


F.  Danzenbaker,  Patentee,  Miami,  Florida 
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You  SAY  Sehenk  publishes  a  Brazilian  l)ee- 
paper.  He  was  at  tlie  big  convention  iu  Ger- 
many, and  1  think  he  told  them  there  he  had 
sold  out.  [The  last  issue  of  his  paper  had 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  page. — 
W.  K.  M.] 

How  WOULD  it  do  to  have  baby  nuclei  in 
a  fertilizing-tent?  Then  they  could  be  sup- 
plied with  food  and  do  all  their  Hying  in- 
side. [That  would  l)e  just  the  place  to  put 
them  if  the  general  scheme  would  work  with 
large  colonies. — Ed.] 

Is  NOT  one  reason  why  mosquito-netting 
is  preferable  to  wire  cloth  for  a  fertilizing- 
tent  because  the  bees  can  see  mosquito-netting 
better?  Wouldn't  wire  cloth  be  better  if 
painted  white?  [There  is  something  in  this. 
If  so,  why  not  go  a  little  further  and  use 
cheese-cloth  instead  of  the  mosquito-bar?  If 
this  be  a  fact,  why  woi;ld  not  a  dome-shaped 
building  without  windows  be  suitable? — Ed.] 

You  HAVE  the  better  of  me  as  to  British 
prices  for  honey,  ^Ir.  Editor,  p.  1550.  Glad 
of  it.  Glad,  too,  that  you,  aided  and  abetted 
by  W.  K.  Morrison,  are  doing  some  good 
work  in  helping  to  give  an  upward  slant  to 
prices  in  this  country.  Very  certainly  they 
have  not  gone  up  in  proportion  with  prices 
of  other  commodities  in  general.  I'm  ex- 
pecting them  to. 

"Eighteen  books  in  the  Bible  refer  to  hon- 
ey," page  15G4.  Didn't  some  of  them  escape 
you,  Stenog?  I  find  the  word  "honey"  in 
22  of  the  books.     In  4  of  these  22  books  also 


occurs  "honey-comb,"  meaning  honey;  and 
"honey-comb"  is  also  found  in  Luke.  "Hon- 
ey" occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version  52 
times,  and  "honey-comb"  9  times.  But  in 
the  American  Revision  "honey-comb"  is 
stricken  out  of  Luke. 

Some  one  ought  to  wake  up  in  this  coun- 
try and  get  up  a  set  of  l>ee-keeper's  souve- 
nir postals.  We're  away  behind  Europeans. 
G.  W.  York  has  gotten  up  one  that's  very 
funny,  and  tine  in  its  place;  but  the  French 
have  a  number  of  different  kinds,  besides  ad- 
vertising envelopes.  We're  behind.  [The 
Root  Co.,  as  soon  as  it  is  settled  in  its  new 
printing-house,  will  doubtless  make  some  at- 
tempt in  this  direction. — Ed.] 

Heakty  thanks  to  W.  K.  Morrison  for  call- 
ing attention  to  an  error  of  mine  in  saying 
that  excessive  use  of  sugar  leads  to  Bright's 
disease.  Of  course,  it  should  be  diabetes. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  flagrant  blun- 
der. [But,  doctor,  you  do  not  tell  the  rest 
of  it.  It  was  Prof.  Cook  who  originally  gave 
out  the  statement  in  one  of  his  articles.  He 
probably  would  be  equally  glad  to  have  the 
correction  made  just  the  same.  The  two  dis- 
eases are  somewhat  similar,  and  might  tem- 
porarily become  confounded  in  one's  mind 
while  writing.— Ed.] 

The  Irish  Bee  Jon?-nal  ^protests  against  the 
word  "quahking"  as  not  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  sound  made  by  a  virgin  in  her 
cell-  thinks  "piping"  the  right  term,  wheth- 
er the  queen  is  in  or  out  of  the  cell.  Well, 
it's  handy,  anyhow,  to  have  a  separate  word 
for  each,  Bro.  Digges,  and  "(luahking"  has 
some  rights  Ijy  way  of  usage  for  the  past 
half-century  without  previous  protest.  Per- 
haps my  good  brother  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  that,  to  my  ear,  the  sound  made  by  a 
virgin  in  a  cell  is  more  like  "quahk"  (rhym- 
ing with  "walk  ")  than  it  is  like  "pipe." 

Aleen  Latham,  in  American  Bee-keeper, 
commends  fused  calcium  chloride  —  costs 
$L50  for  10  lbs.,  $10.00  for  100  lbs.  — to  dry 
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out  bee-cellars.  Get  a  dozen  or  so  galvanized 
pans,  and  galvanized  netting  6  mesh  or  so 
to  the  inch,  to  rest  on  each  pan.  Put  a  pound 
or  so  of  the  salt  on  each  piece  of  netting;  dis- 
tribute the  pans  in  the  cellar,  and  as  often 
as  the  salt  is  dissolved  dry  it  out  in  the  stove 
oven.  May  be  good.  [While  I  have  not  tried 
it,  I  should  suppose  this  would  be  rather  ex- 
pensive, and  that  a  stove  or  ventilator,  or 
both,  would  be  cheaper  and  better. — Ed.] 

W.  H.  Crawford,  referring  to  the  Straw 
about  my  bees  gathering  pollen  late,  p.  1347, 
says  that  his  bees,  in  October,  1904,  gathered 
powder  from  cottonvvood  leaves  after  frost 
had  turned  them  yellow;  also  rust  from  oats, 
and  in  February  smut  from  shocks  of  Kaffir 
coi'n;  and,  strangest  of  all,  the  dry  dust  from 
sheep  manure.  Then  he  hands  me  this  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  suppose  this  substance  was  a 
real  benefit  in  brood-rearing?"  I  don't 
know;  but  I  hardly  think  the  bees  would 
waste  time  gathering  useless  material.  [Why 
could  they  not  use  it  for  next  year's  brood- 
rearing?— Ed.] 

One  reason  Congress  gave  for  sitting 
down  on  Roosevelt's  spelling  was  that  the 
printers  would  be  confused  in  using  the  two 
kinds.  I've  been  trying  it  a  few  years,  and 
had  no  trouble  from  the  first  in  writing 
"woi'ked"  for  print  and  "workt"  in  private 
cori-espondence.  [Personally  I  was  sorry 
that  Congress  "sat  down"  on  Roosevelt  on 
this  spelling  reform.  You  may,  then,  ask 
why  we  do  not  adopt  it.  Simply  because 
Gleanings  is  not  big  enough  to  blaze  the 
way  for  the  reform.  If  two  or  three  of  the 
large  publications  like  the  Ladies^  Home  Jour- 
nal would  adopt  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  fol- 
low suit. — Ed.] 

Stenog,  you're  all  right  in  saying  "jjro- 
po-lis,"  p.  1564,  but  are  you  sure  "the  origin 
of  the  word  would  seem  to  show  that  that  is 
the  best  way  "  ?  If  so,  wouldn't  the  fix'st  syl- 
lable be  accented  in  "proboscis,"  "produc- 
tion," "prohibit"?  [I  am  glad  you  have 
called  in  question  the  correctness  of  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  lyrojjolis — that  is,  "in  front 
of  the  city."  That  could  have  no  bearing  in 
apiculture.  You  seem  to  think  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  which  syllable 
we  should  accent.  Certainly  the  first;  but 
the  point  in  dispute  in  England  was  as  to 
whether  that  syllable  should  be  called  pro, 
with  a  long  o.  as  in  pro-bation,  or  short  as 
in  7)rop-er.  —  St.] 

"Jacob  Funk,  winner  of  the  gi'and  prize  at 
the  International  Stock  Show,  whose  herd  of 
Black  Angus  cattle  brought  the  record-bi'eak- 
ing  price  of  $17  per  hundred  on  the  hoof,  is 
a  resident  of  Bloomington.  In  addition  to 
the  regulation  corn  and  oats  and  pasture 
diet,  the  cattle  were  given  molasses  every 
afternoon.  Mr.  Funk  maintains  that  sweets 
improve  the  beef  and  make  it  sweeter. " — Chi- 
cago Daily.  Think  of  $17.00  per  100,  live 
weight!  Sweets  in  right  amount,  no  doubt, 
improve  the  human  herd  also.  Two  things 
we  should  take  pains  that  they  know:  First, 
that  no  other  sweet  compares  with  honey  in 
luscioussnes;  second,  that  honey  stands  in  the 


front  rank  as  an  easily  assimilated  food.  [I 
once  reported  the  case  of  a  bee-keeper,  Mr. 
Frank  Boomhower,  of  Gallupville,  N.  Y., 
who  fed  a  hog  on  some  unsalable  buckwheat 
honey.  I  happened  to  visit  him  at  the  time, 
and  I  never  saw  a  finer  and  nicer  specimen 
of  a  pig  than  that,  and  he  was  very  docile 
and  gentle.  I  have  heard  since  then  that, 
if  you  want  to  make  a  horse  or  any  other 
animal  docile  and  kind,  you  should  feed  him 
sugar.  Of  course,  honey  would  be  better. — 
Ed.] 

D.  LaBerge  gives  as  a  "fact"  that,  "if 
you  make  a  hive  queen  less,  the  bees  must 
move  either  eggs  or  larvaj  in  order  to  raise 
another  queen."  Oh,  no!  friend  LaBerge, 
there's  no  "must"  in  the  case;  and  if  your 
bees  did  it,  it  was  a  very,  very  exceptional 
case.  [Are  you  not  going  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, doctor?  In  going  over  the  index  for 
several  years  back,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
number  of  cases  where  bees  moved  eggs. 
While  I  grant  that  cells  will  usually  be  built 
around  eggs  laid  by  a  queen,  the  cases  are 
not  so  very  exceptional  where  they  will 
move  an  egg  over  to  a  cell  already  built,  or 
partially  so.  In  our  queen-rearing  apiary 
we  see  evidences  of  this  more  than  you  would 
in  a  comb-honey  yard. — Ed.] 

DooLiTTLE  keeps  water  in  his  apiary  to 
wash  honey  off  his  hands,  page  1563.  Good 
thing.  I  don't  always  have  it  —  not  often,  if 
you  must  know — and  I  scratch  up  a  handful 
of  soil,  wash  the  honey  off  with  it,  and  then 
wipe  my  hands  on  the  grass.  It  feels  clean 
in  comparison  with  the  honey,  and  is  always 
at  hand  with  no  trouble.  [1  have  tried  this 
scheme  of  rubbing  my  hand  in  dust  or  loos- 
ened soil  many  a  time,  and  have  found  it  to 
be  very  effective.  A  little  more  rubbing  will 
then  remove  the  dirt  as  well  as  the  honey, 
leaving  practically  nothing  but  a  stain  of 
mother  Earth.  Of  course,  the  use  of  water 
and  a  towel  is -better;  but  very  often  at  an 
out-yard  such  conveniences  are  not  at  hand. 
-Ed.] 

Apropos  of  your  plan  of  enclosing  bees 
and  giving  them  a  fiight  on  good  days,  Mr. 
Editor,  page  1560,  the  French  authority,  De- 
vauchelle,  tried  something  of  the  kind  with 
30  colonies  or  more,  and  reports  quite  fully 
in  December  U Ajyiculteur,  page  448.  One 
trouble  was  that  he  couldn't  be  sure  of  the 
weather  in  advance.  When  every  thing  was 
favorable  and  he  opened  up,  there  would 
come  clouds  and  falling  temperature,  with 
heavy  loss.  Moreover,  when  thi  enclosed 
colonies  were  given  their  liberty  they  came 
out  in  more  dense  masses  than  the  free  col- 
onies, with  corresponding  loss.  I  think  he 
is  still  experimenting.  But  I  think  his  hives 
are  made  dark,  with  special  provision  for 
ventilation,  somewhat  after  the  Gouttefange- 
as  plan.  [The  more  we  test  those  cages  for 
outdoor  bees,  the  more  we  feel  uncertain  of 
their  value.  I  am  fearful  that  they  may  do 
more  harm  than  good;  but  if  the  bee-keeper 
can  be  on  hand  at  the  right  time,  and  take 
them  off  before  the  bees  know  they  are  con- 
fined, and  keep  them  in  at  other  times  wheii 
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they  ought  not  to  come  out,  why,  they  should 
do  more  good  than  harm.  We  are  trying 
them,  however,  on  some  of  our  hives,  and 
will  be  able  to  know  more  about  them  next 
spring. — Ed.] 

I  LEARNED  at  the  Chicago  convention  that 
the  crop  of  one  of  the  Chicago  bee-keepers 
(extracted)  was  sold  at  50  cents  a  pound. 
It  was  not  a  large  crop,  and  I  suppose  it  was 
sold  to  neighbors  who  were  willing  to  pay 
big  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  pure  article.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  will  pay  a  fancy  price  for 
a  fancy  article  guaranteed  pure;  and  when 
the  pure-food  laws  make  it  sure  that  what  is 
sold  for  honey  is  honey,  a  lot  more  of  the 
middle  classes  will  be  willing  to  pvirchase  at 
a  fair  advance.  [Every  now  and  then  we 
run  across  cases  where  the  current  belief  in 
so-called  manufactured  comb  honey  has  help- 
ed to  boom  prices  on  honey  produced  locally. 
In  some  cases  bee-keepers  have  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  to  their  advantage  neither  to  con- 
firm nor  deny  the  canard,  on  the  pi'inciple 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  make  their  custom- 
ers wise  when  the  willful  ignorance  that  is 
bliss  boosts  the  prices  of  their  own  home  pro- 
duction. I  question  whether  the  policy  is  a 
wise  one  in  tne  long  run,  but  I  suppose  it  is 
something  as  Prof.  Cook  said  of  one  of  his 
neighbors  in  Michigan.  This  man,  probably 
the  greatest  raiser  of  plums  in  that  State, 
said  he  was  thankful  for  the  curculio  that 
killed  all  his  neighbors'  plums,  but  did  not 
bother  his  fruit,  as  he  knew  how  to  destroy 
them  before  they  did  any  harm.  In  the 
same  way  our  deadly  enemy,  foul  brood, 
sometimes  freezes  out  the  unskillful  in  a  lo- 
cality, leaving  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
handle  the  disease  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  locality  and  the  markets.  There  is  no 
great  loss  without  some  small  gain  some- 
where.—Ed.] 


The  following  telegram  on  the  way  back 
to  Washington  explains: 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Dec.  31,  1906. 
Ernest  R.  Root:— "This  is  my  own,  my   native 
land."    Happy  new  year.  Frank  Benton. 


The  opponents  and  advocates  of  the  divis- 
ible-brood-chamber hive  will  be  glad  to  read 
the  article  by  J.  A.  Green  on  the  subject  in 
his  department  in  this  issue. 


THE   RURAL   BEE-KEEPER;    BEE    JOURNALISM 
AS   A  PROFESSION. 

The  Rural  Bee-keejjer,  an  excellent  pub- 
lication, has  sold  out  to  the  American  Bee- 
keeper, which  will  take  care  of  its  unexpired 
subscriptions.  As  Mr.  Hutchinson  says  in 
the  Beview,  the  Rural  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  lately  started  journals.  In  commenting 
on  the  demise  of  this  journal  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son says: 

The  plain  fact  i.s.  the  field  of  apicultural  journalism 
is  now  pretty  well  covered;  and  a  new  journal,  to  suc- 
ceed, will  need  to  be  different  from  the  others, have  an 
editor  of  most  decided  ability,  and  barrels  of  money. 
.  .  If  I  should  sell  the  Rerieic  now  for  $.5000,  I  would 
not,  with  that  amount  of  capital  and  my  twenty  years 
of  experience,  think  of  such  a  thing  as  starting-  anoth- 
er journal.  Dn  not  think  that  I  am  not  making  money 
in  publishinti'  the  Re  view.  I  am;  but  the  same  amount 
of  money,  time,  and  energy,  put  into  straight  honey- 
production,  would  bring  me  a  much  larger  profit. 


In  th«  front  cover  design  for  this  issue  the 
reader  may  fail  to  note  that  the  bells  that  are 
dropping  out  wreaths  of  live  bees  are  also 
pealing  forth  the  happy  New  Year  (1907)  to 
you  all.     Look  again  if  you  didn't  see  it. 


A  SWARM  IN  DECEMBER  AT  THE  HOME  OF 
THE  HONEY-BEES. 

It  was  a  late  swarm  that  issued  from  the 
parent  hive  on  December  26.  It  took  a  long 
flight  to  New  York  city,  where,  according  to 
last  accounts,  it  had  been  successfully  hived. 
Laying  aside  the  figure,  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  wedding  were  Miss  Carrie  Belle 
Root  ( the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  I.  Root)  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Boyden,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  manager  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.'s  office  in  New  York.  The  groom 
is  a  brother  of  A.  L.  Boyden,  the  Secretary 
of  the  company,  and  who  married  Con- 
stance, the  second  daughter  of  A.  I.  Root. 

The  young  couple  will  be  at  home  after 
Feb.  1  at  1384  Bristow  St.,  New  York  city, 
where  they  will  be  glad  to  see  their  friends, 
as  well  as  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Ow- 
ing to  ill  health  A.  I.  R.  was  obliged  to  leave 
for  Florida  earlier,  and  was  therefore  una- 
ble to  be  present. 

THE  NATIONAL-CONVENTION  PICTURE. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  convention  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association  at  San 
Antonio,  General  Manager  France  called  us 
all  over  to  the  steps  of  the  city  hall  to  have 
ovir  pictures  taken.  An  engraving  of  this 
picture  is  shown  on  pages  34  and  85.  When 
we  from  the  North  left  Chicago  we  wore  our 
overcoats  and  had  no  trouble  in  keeping 
cool.  But  down  in  San  Antonio  our  over- 
coats and  even  vests  were  laid  aside,  and 
then  we  suffei'ed  from  the  heat.  It  was  like 
wearing  winter  clothes  in  August.  So  on  the 
day  that  the  picture  was  taken  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  (entirely  too  brightly  for 
comfort),  and  the  air  was  as  warm  as  it  oft- 
en is  in  summer  here  in  the  North. 

In  a  way  this  is  a  remarkable  picture,  for 
it  represents  a  large  nitmber  of  bee-keepers, 
almost  half  of  whom  came  from  out  of  the 
State.  While  the  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  at  Chicago  the  year  before,  yet,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the  convention 
was  national  in  its  character.  Local  meet- 
ings are  valuable,  but  in  some  ways  a  nation- 
al meeting  is  more  so,  for  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  bee-keeper  to  know  how  the 
work  is  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
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as  well  as  in  his  own.  ■  Sixteen  States  were 
represented,  the  number  from  each  being  as 
follows: 

Illinois,  8;  Michigan,  2;  Missouri.  7;  Wisconsin.il; 
Indiana,  5;  New  York,  3;  Ohio,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Kan- 
sas, 2;  Utah,  1;  Colorado.  1;  Texas,  75;  Nebraska,  1; 
Florida,  2;  California,  1;  District  of  Columbi.i.  1. 

San  Antonio  is  a  good  place  to  hold  a  con- 
vention. The  welcome  that  was  extended 
to  ns  by  the  truly  hospital)le  Texas  people 
will  never  be  forgotten.  As  one  bee-keeper 
said, "The  latch-strings  always  hang  on  the 
outside." 

OUR  INDEX  FOR  1906. 

The  index  for  1906  Gleanings,  inserted 
as  a  supplement  in  this  issue,  is  very  com- 
plete. One  can  form  some  idea  of  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  subjects  discussed  in  our 
columns  for  last  year  when  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  something  over  4000  distinct  refer- 
ences. The  increased  size  of  the  year's  vol- 
ume necessariljr  makes  a  voluminous  index. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  objected  to  our 
custom  of  running  the  references  all  in  to- 
gether, instead  of  making  a  separate  line  for 
each  reference.  To  follow  the  latter  plan 
would  make  an  index  the  size  of  a  single  is- 
sue of  Gleanings,  and  a  big  one  at  that. 
It  took  a  deal  of  time  on  the  part  of  H.  H. 
Root  and  the  writer  to  prepare  it;  and  if  our 
readers  find  it  helpful  we  shall  be  repaid. 

By  the  way,  you  will  find  it  interesting 
and  highly  instructive  to  go  over  this  index, 
and  look  up  some  of  the  refei'ences  to  fresh- 
en the  memory.  As  time  goes  on,  one  is  li- 
able to  forget  some  of  the  conclusions  arriv- 
ed at,  or  the  remarkable  agreement  on  some 
propositions.  As  I  pi'epare  this  index,  or 
help  to,  I  learn  something  by  going  over  the 
sulijects.  In  this  way  I  get  a  l)ird's-eye  view 
of  the  whole  range  of  discussion  for  the  year 
— that  is,  a  review.  Every  one  can  do'  the 
same. 

A    KOUL-BKOOD    LAW    FOR    EVERY    STATE    IN 
THE  UNION. 

Many  of  our  State  legislatures  will  be  in 
session  during  this  winter.  It  will  then  be 
in  order  for  the  bee-keepers  of  those  States 
that  have  no  foul-brood  laws,  or,  better,  a 
law  against  the  diseases  of  bees,  to  get  them 
enacted.  It  means  a  lot  of  hard  work,  time, 
and  railroad  fare  for  some  two  or  three  bee- 
keepei's;  but  somebody  has  to  do  it. 

The  greatest  obstacle  that  will  be  met  will 
be  the  lack  of  funds  to  defray  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  an  inspector  or  inspectoi's.  We 
met  that  same  difUculty  in  Ohio,  but  solved 
it  by  suggesting  that  the  law-makers  put  a 
tax  of  one  cent  on  each  colony  of  bees  kept 
in  the  State.  This  will  raise  a  fund  all  the 
way  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  ilol- 
lars  a  year;  and  there  is  not  a  bee-keeper 
who  would  object  to  this  tax,  provided  he 
knew  that  it  would  he  the  means  of  protect- 
ing him  from  the  disease.  There  are  very 
few  bee-keepers  who  have  over  800  colonies; 
and  a  man  with  that  amount  of  investment 
certainly  would  not  object  to  paying  $8.00  a 
year  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  disease. 
The  larger  the  invested  capital  in  bees,  the 


more  willing  would  the  bee-keeper  be  to  pay 
the  tax  of  one  cent  per  colony.  The  small 
bee-keepers  (certainly  would  not  object  to 
paying  ten  or  fifteen  cents  as  their  propoi-- 
tion.  When  the  1)ee-keepers  themselves  are 
willing  to  submit  to  a  small  tax,  no  legisla- 
tor could  object  to  voting  for  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  appropriation  of  such  a  fund  to 
protect  the  whole  State.  It  ought  to  be  easy 
to  get  a  foul  brood-law  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  if  the  cost  of  inspection  be  assessed 
against  the  bees  at  one  cent  per  colony. 


THE     PRACTICAL     WORKINGS     OF     THE     NEW 
FU RE-FOOD  LAW  ALREADY  BEING  FELT. 

Our  readers  will  not  forget  that  the  new 
national  pure-food  law  goes  into  effect  the 
first  ilay  of  this  year,  1907.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  legislation  that  was 
ever  passed  by  Congress.  The  chaps  who 
have  been  selling  adulterated  or  misbranded 
goods  have  been  endeavoring  by  every  means 
possible  to  dispose  of  their  commodities  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  this  year;  and  now  that 
it  has  begun,  ami  some  of  the  goods  are  not 
sold — well,  they  are  up  against  it.  To  label 
them  for  what  they  ar*^,  will  kill  the  sale  of 
them. 

The  probable  effect  of  this  new  law  also 
will  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  bleached 
sugars  on  the  market.  Both  beet  a  ad  cane 
'granulated  sugars,  as  is  well  known,  are 
bleached,  and  some  of  the  sul^stances  used 
for  the  purpose  are  deleterious;  and,  rather 
than  have  this  fact  come  out,  the  sugar-men 
will  possibly  substitute  the  pure  cane  sugars 
with  their  natural  straw  color.  This  will 
give  the  general  public  a  cheaper  and  better 
sugar,  with  more  flavor  to  it,  and  the  bee- 
keeper a  better  food  for  his  bees  at  less  cost. 

The  fact  is,  the  purveyors  of  all  bleached, 
colored,  or  disguised  foods  of  any  kind  are 
all  agog.  Like  the  senator,  they  are  wonder- 
ing "where  they  are  at."  Even  the  doctors 
must  show  what  they  put  into  their  medicine 
when  they  give  it  to  a  patient.  The  candy- 
men  must  not  use  any  injurious  substances 
either  for  coloring  or  for  making  candy. 
That  means  that  commercial  glucose,  often 
with  injurious  sulphites,  will  have  to  be  elim- 
inated. 

But  the  new  law  does  not  hurt  any  honest 
man.  It  may  embarrass  him  until  he  knows 
its  provisions;  but  it  will  be  mighti/  embar- 
rassing for  the  man  who  attempts  to  sell 
adulterated  or  misbranded  goods. 


WIRE-CLOTH  SEPARATORS. 

On  p.  1304,  Oct.  1,  I  stated  that  our  expe- 
rience with  the  wire-cloth  separator  in  the 
production  of  comb  honey  had  not  been  very 
satisfactory;  that  the  bees  built  brace-comb 
attachments  to  the  wire,  so  that  when  the 
separators  were  removed  it  left  bleeding 
gashes  in  the  honey.  This  confirmed  the 
experience  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Dibbern.  But  since 
that  time  we  have  received  a  number  of  re- 
ports from  various  persons  who  have  tested 
them  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The 
sections  are  nicely  filled  out,  they  say,  and 
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there  are  no  attachments  to  the  separators. 
Among  the  number  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Albaugh,  of 
Osage,  O.,  who  sent  us  a  wire-cloth  separa- 
tor that  he  made  himself — wire  cloth  four 
meshes  to  the  inch,  galvanized.  This  was 
as  clean  of  attachments  as  it  was  the  day  he 
made  it.  He  writes  that  he  has  used  fifty  of 
these  without  a  single  attachment  of  comb, 
and  that  out  of  the  same  number  of  wooden 
separators  there  were  quite"  a  few  brace- 
combs. 

Strange  how  experiences  differ!  The  only 
way  we  can  account  for  these  is  to  charge 
them  up  to  locality  or  to  the  particular 
strain  of  bees.  Speaking  of  bees  reminds  me 
that  some  bees  will  build  burr-combs  in  spite 
of  any  discouragements  that  may  be  put  in 
their  way. 


BEESWAX  IN  THE    ARTS;  WHY  USED    FOR    EC- 
CLESIASTICAL PURPOSES. 

Under  the  Hepburn  pure-food  law,  paraf- 
fine  for  making  candy,  I  am  told,  will  be 
outlawed  as  deleterious  to  health.  Beeswax, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been  regarded 
as  an  injurious  food  substance.  From  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  considered  a  con- 
stituent of  one  of  the  most  delicious  foods, 
as  well  as  the  most  healthful,  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  There  is,  therefore,  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  a  substitute  for  par- 
affine  in  some  of  the  fancy  candies.  Wheth- 
er confectioners  will  use  it  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen. 

It  is  true  that,  the  more  legitimate  uses  we 
find  for  beeswax,  the  higher  the  price  will 
be.  This  will  tend  to  stiffen  prices  on  found- 
ation; yet  if  a  bee-keeper  can  get  more  for 
the  wax  in  the  first  place,  he  will  be  compen- 
sated. 

By  the  way,  that  reminds  me  that  beeswax 
has  a  great  many  uses  in  the  arts;  and  al- 
though paraffine  and  other  mineral  waxes 
can  be  secured  at  one  fourth  the  price,  the 
article  from  the  hive  far  surpasses  them  for 
some  uses.  For  example,  nothing  is  equal  to 
beeswax  for  floor  and  allliard-wood  finishes. 
I  asked  an  expert  the  other  day  if  it  were  not 
true  that  some  of  the  mineral  waxes  were 
used.  He  said  they  were  not  to  any  great 
extent,  because  they  could  not  take  the  gloss 
nor  fill  the  pores  as  well.  Beeswax,  he  ex- 
plained, will  give  a  hard  dry  gloss  where 
paralHne  would  make  a  greasy  daub. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  not  use  any  thing  in  place  of 
beeswax  for  candles.  Paraffine,  ceresin,  tal- 
low, or  any  thing  of  that  kind  for  candle  ser- 
vice will  not  be  tolerated.  From  a  ceremoni- 
al point  of  view,  beeswax  is  the  essence  of 
purity,  while  paraffine  is  a  distillation  from 
dirty  mineral  oils. 

A  candle  of  beeswax  burns  with  a  clearer 
flame  than  a  candle  of  any  other  substance; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  leaves  a  pleasant  odor 
in  the  room.  Paraffine  or  tallow  has  a  greasy, 
sickening  smell. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  bee-keeping  friends 
would  like  to  try  a  beeswax  candle.  Take  a 
piece  of  sheet  wax  or  even  a  piece  of  foun- 


dation. Lay  on  one  edge  of  it  some  candle- 
wicking;  then  roll  up  the  wax  and  the  wick- 
ing  as  one  would  roll  up  a  cigar.  Fit  this 
into  a  suitable  candlestick.  Light  it,  and  see 
what  a  beautiful  light  you  get.  Of  course, 
such  a  candle  would  not  equal  by  a  long 
way  a  good  kerosene-lamp  or  any  of  our 
modern  lights;  but  for  a  candle  it  surpasses 
any  other  substance;  and  after  it  has  burned 
a  while  you  will  notice  a  pleasant  odor  per- 
vading the  room. 


the   new  pure-food  LAW;   FURTHER   QUES- 
TIONS  ANSW^ERED. 

We  are  getting  a  good  many  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  new  national  pure-food  law.  Nearly  all 
the  questions  are  answered  in  our  editorial 
explaining  this  law,  on  page  1350  of  last  year. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  questions,  how- 
ever, that  are  not  there  answered.  One  of 
them  is  this:  Is  it  necessaiy  to  attach  labels 
on  bulk  packages  that  are  shipped  to  whole- 
salers? I  find  nothing  in  the  law  that  makes 
any  requirement  on  pure  food.  It  is  design- 
ed to  stop  misbranding  and  to  prevent  put- 
ting any  deleterious  substances  into  foods 
or  drugs.  Nowhere  does  it  specifically  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  label  on  a  commodity 
made  of  pure  or  harmless  substances;  but 
when  a  label  is  used  it  must  state  the  facts. 
Any  mixture  of  glucose  and  honey  or  any 
combination  of  a  pure  food  with  an  injurious 
substance  must  be  labeled,  either  for  bulk  or 
small  packages,  showing  the  exact  proportion 
used. 

A  question  is  asked  whether  a  package 
must  contain  the  exact  amount,  by  weight  or 
measure,  specified  on  the  label.  Most  assur- 
edly; but  reasonable  latitude  is  allowed,  so 
that,  if  a  comb-honey  carton  specifies  on  the 
outside  of  the  label  1  lb.,  the  dealer  or  bee- 
keeper selling  such  honey  would  not  be  liable 
if  it  contained  14  to  15  ounces  or  17  or  18. 
The  regulations  state  that  the  contents  shall 
conform,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  exact 
amount  specified  on  the  label  on  the  pack- 
age. But,  as  I  understand  the  law,  any  one 
who  sells  a  bottle  of  honey  and  labels  it  1  lb. 
would  be  liable  if  that  bottle  contained  only 
14  ounces.  I  presume  the  reason  is  that  the 
bottler  could  just  as  well  put  in  16  ounces  as 
a  smaller  amount.  Food  stufl's  of  every  kind, 
where  the  amount  can  be  exactly  measured, 
if  labeled  to  contain  a  definite  quantity,  must 
contain  exactly  that  amount. 

Referring  to  comb  honey  again,  it  would 
seem  to  me  better  to  have  labels  not  specify- 
ing any  definite  amount  of  honey,  because  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  single  section 
come  up  to  a  certain  I'equired  weight.  There- 
fore, to  be  on  the  safe  side  I  would  advise 
leaving  out  the  quantity  and  putting  on  the 
words  "pure  honey"  or  "pure  clover  hon- 
ey," "pure  alfalfa  honey,"  etc. 

Dr.  Miller  summed  up  the  gist  of  the  new 
law  in  a  word  when  he  said  it  only  required 
tnat  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  should  be  told  about  food  and  drugs 
sold. 
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A  small  (say  four-inch)  pipe  connecting 
through  the  ceiling  above,  or  otherwise,  with 
a  pipe  or  chimney  into  which  heat  passes 
makes  an  excellent  means  by  which  foul  and 
damp  air  can  be  carried  from  the  bee-cellar. 
Some  old  carpet  or  bagging  to  cover  the  out- 
side walls  is  often  another  profitable  addition, 
and  in  these  ways  the  wintering  of  bees  is 
made  a  greater  success,  and  the  profits  of  the 
apiary  greatly  increased. 

From  the  headings  of  the  address  of  Dr. 
H.  von  Buttel-Reepen,  page  1291,  I  judge  we 
shall  have  some  exceedingly  interesting  api- 
cultural  information  in  the  translation  which 
is  to  be  published  in  Gleanings.  I  judge 
we  may  have  the  confirmation  of  a  theory  1 
have  had  for  years,  and  which  I  have  given 
to  my  students  in  the  apiary  as  such.  That 
is,  that  a  colony  long  queenless  is  not  robbed 
out  more  readily  than  others,  because  they 
have  less  of  vim  and  energy,  but  because 
of  unfavorable  conditions.  A  queenless  col- 
ony is  energetic  enough  at  stinging  the  apia- 
rist making  an  examination;  in  fact,  their 
reputation  is  a  little  above  the  average  in 
this  direction.  My  theory  is  that,  if  one  Kept 
giving  them  plenty  of  young  brood,  there 
would  be  no  difference  as  to  being  robbed 
out,  because  the  brood  and  perhaps  the  food 
imparts  a  peculiar  odor  to  the  hive,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  is  conspicuous  when  other 
colonies  have  it.  Or  in  a  long-queenless  col- 
ony there  are  only  old  bees,  and  these  are 
not  so  keen  at  detecting  the  strange  bees. 
Of  course,  we  understand  this  thought  is 
speculative. 

R.  F.  Whitesides,  Victoria  Co.,  Ont.,  sug- 
gests in  a  letter  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association  be  paid  a 
salary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  association  as  an  incentive  to 
work.  Not  a  bad  idea,  only  there  is  much 
more  to  do  than  to  get  members.  Mr. 
.Whitesides  writes,  "Alexander,  in  Glean- 
ings, sends  me  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  saying 
cappings  should  be  washed  and  the  sweet 
water  used  for  stimulative  feeding. ' '  Thanks 
—not  any  for  me  until  foul  brood  is  no  more 
in  the  world.  One  known  or  unknown  dis- 
seased  colony  in  the  apiary  may  infect  all 
the  sweet  water,  and  the  ray  of  sunshine  be- 
come a  very  thunder-cloud  to  break  over 
your  head.  I  have  known  large  apiaries  ruin- 
ed by  one  dose  of  feeding  back  honey.  To 
feed  back  honey  is  unwise  and  dangerous. 
To  feed  back  honey  from  cappings  increases 
the  danger  of  infection.     I  could  name  well- 


known  bee-keepers  who  have  bitterly  regret- 
ed  the  action,  and  will  never  in  their  life- 
time repeat  the  mistake. 

At  this  date,  Oct.  31,  it  has  been  announc- 
ed that  there  will  be  a  Franco-British  Exhi- 
bition of  science,  arts,  and  industries  in 
London,  England,  during  1908,  which  will  be 
fully  I'epresentative  of  evei'y  aspect,  region, 
and  people  of  the  French  and  British  nations. 
With  a  view  of  inviting  Canadians  to  join  in 
the  oi'gauizing  scheme,  the  organizers  have 
asked  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  Cockshutt, 
Brantford,  Ontario,  President  of  the  Canadi- 
an Manufacturers'  Association,  be  added  to 
the  general  committee.  Canadian  bee-keep- 
ers should  see  that  a  honey  exhibit  worthy 
of  the  industry  and  of  them  be  prepared  and 
placed  at  this  Exhibition.  The  exhibit  should 
be  out  of  the  crop  of  next  season.  We  can 
properly  keep  the  crop  over;  comb  honey 
should  be  collected  during  the  autumn  of 
next  year,  and  at  one  point  be  properly  cared 
for.  Dui'ing  the  season  of  1908  more  can  be 
collected  and  allowed  to  replace  partially 
the  earlier  exhibit.  How  appropriate  it 
would  be  for  the  Fi-ench  Canadians  of  Que- 
bec to  have  a  conspicuous  amount  of  choice 
honey  at  this  Franco-British  Exhibition! 
The  conductor  of  this  department  feels  sure 
that  fancy  Canadian  honey  can  find  a  good 
market  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  good  prices. 

Awards,  if  properly  set  forth,  should  help 
the  demand  for  honey  in  our  home  market. 
This  idea  has  not  been  used  to  any  extent. 
At  the  Paris,  France;  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Buf- 
falo Pan-American,  and  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tions, gold  medals  were  obtained  by  Canada 
for  honey  exhibits. 

If  Canadian  bee-keepers,  with  the  help  of 
the  Government  as  to  expenses,  etc.,  make 
up  their  minds  they  will  probably  add  anoth- 
er laurel  to  the  number.  It  should  be  a  dis- 
play larger  than  has  ever  before  been  known. 


Ar>ULTERA.TED  HONEY. 

Here  in  Canada  many  of  us  as  individuals, 
when  we  suspect  adulteration,  send  the 
name  and  address  to  the  Department  of  In- 
land Revenue,  and  there  the  matter  is  taken 
in  hand.  Of  course,  such  a  method  is  bound 
to  make  a  bad  percentage  showing.  We  can, 
however,  be  proud  of  the  following  recent 
record  from  that  department  at  Ottawa,  up- 
on examining  54  samples  of  honey  collected 
during  Marcn  and  April  last,  in  different 
parts  of  Canada.  Of  this  number  10  were 
found  to  be  adulterated.  None  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces;  three  were  adulterated  in 
Quebec,  three  in  Manitoba,  two  in  Ontario, 
one  in  Alberta,  and  one  in  British  Columbia. 
Some  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  it  would 
be  an  excellect  plan  to  pass  a  resolution  con- 
demning a  firm  or  party  (giving  their  name) 
that  had  adulterated  honey,  adding  that  it 
had  shaken  our  confidence  in  all  other  goods 
they  put  up.  This  was  done,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  offendei's  and  the  press.  I  know 
of  no  more  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  this 
matter. 
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SWAKMING  AND  LAKGE  HIVES. 


The  very  fact  that  Holtermann  has  a  queen- 
cell  detector  to  his  hive  as  described  in 
Gleanings  proves  that  it  does  not  entirely 
prevent  swarming.  See  Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater's 
remarks,  page  1237.  The  supers  have  to  be 
managed  properly;  the  entrance,  ventilation, 
and  the  brood-chamlier.  There  will  be  less 
swarming  under  proper  management,  but  it 
can  not  be  depended  on  absolutely,  even 
then.  I  did  not  have  two  per  cent  of  my 
bees  with  the  swarming  impulse  this  last 
season.  Let  me  tell  Mr.  Atwater  that  the 
countiyman  of  mine  he  refers  to  allowed  his 
stocks  to  get  so  crowded  that,  through  lack 
of  room,  entrance,  and  ventilation,  I  have 
seen  the  entire  front  of  the  hive  covered  with 
bees;  he  used  (or,  rather,  abused)  my  hive, 
but  that  is  not  my  system. 

PLACING  HIVES  OF  BEES  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

The  majority  of  bee-keepers,  when  placing 
bees  in  cellar  repositories,  set  them  upon 
stands,  bringing  the  hives  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  ground.  We  are  taught 
and  we  teach  that  the  foul  air,  supposed  to 
be  largely  carbonic-acid  gas,  is  heavier  than 
the  air,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  In  theory 
this  is  partially  true;  but  such  a  tendency  is 
overcome  by  air-currents  more  or  less  active 
in  any  ordinary  cellar  intensified  by  air- 
movements,  the  result  of  slight  activity  in 
the  hive  by  the  bees.  Long  observation  has 
taught  me  that  there  is,  as  a  rule,  greater 
indication  of  moisture  about  hievs  in  proximi- 
ty to  the  cellar  floor.  The  reason,  in  my  es- 
timation, is  that  the  temperature  in  a  good 
cellar  is,  as  a  rule,  lower  close  to  the  ground 
than  it  is  further  up,  and  the  lower  the  tem- 
perature the  more  readily  condensation  takes 
place. 

UNCOOKED    FOOD. 

On  page  1196  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  tells  us  how 
he  is  living  on  uncooked  food,  nuts,  grain, 
and  the  like;  he  has  also  been  living  in  a  log 
cabin  up  in  Michigan.  I  should  judge  he 
was  getting  pretty  close  to  a  state  of  savage 
splendor.  The  savages,  of  course,  kept  no 
sabbath;  and  on  another  page  Mr.  Root  tells 
us  how,  after  a  very  short  period  on  this  diet, 
his  grandson  breaks  out  into  this  lack  of  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath.  I  fancy,  brother 
Root,  it  would  take  some  time  longer  for  you 
to  show  the  symptoms;  but  better  quit  in 
time.  In  any  case  I'll  guarantee  if  you  had 
a  serious  sickness  it  would  not  be  tincooked 
food  you  would  resort  to,  but  Dr.  J.  M.  Lew- 
is, Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  and  the  lean 
broiled-meat  diet  under  his  supervision. 
Boys  and  men  will  stray  when  they  are  well, 
but  real  sickness  often  brings  them  back 
home  if  they  get  able  to  get  there. 

BRANT   COUNTY   BEE-KEEPERS'    CONVENTION. 

The  above  association  had  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily interesting  meeting  at  Brantford, 
Oct.  27.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  say  a 
circle  of  two  miles  or  a  little  over,  and  in  the 


city,  I  counted  up  at  least  1000  colonies  of 
bees,  and  there  are  quite  a  few  bee-keepers 
in  the  county,  outside  of  this  circle.  Last 
year  the  president  was  Mr.  Chris.  Edmanson, 
and  vice-president  J.  H.  Shaver,  both  thor- 
oughly good  bee-keepei's.  This  year  the  oi'- 
der  is  reversed. 

OUTSIDE  IDEAS  SOUGHT. 

The  writer  here  suggested  that  a  little 
surplus  fund  on  hand  be  spent  in  bringing 
some  good  bee-keeper  from  the  United  States 
to  give  new  ideas.  New  York  State  is  in 
winter  the  nearest  point,  and  he  thought 
some  one  from  there  would  come  for  actual 
expenses — all  that  the  county  society  could 
afford.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  event 
take  place  when  the  district  convention  took 
place,  which  would  likely  be  the  latter  part 
of  January.  The  plan  was  decided  upon, 
and  the  matter  left  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

FEEDING  BEES   FOR  WINTER  STORES. 

In  the  discussion  upon  this  subject,  Mr. 
Wm.  McEvoy,  inspector  of  apiaries,  who 
was  at  the  meeting,  certainly  gave  some  val- 
uable suggestions  as  to  how  a  colony  might 
be  fed  late  in  the  fall.  He  advocated,  if 
feeding  until  late  had  been  delayed,  feeding 
from  under  the  brood-chamber.  He  would 
remove  the  center  combs  in  the  hive — "pull 
the  heai't  out  of  it,"  as  he  expressed  it.  So 
contracting  the  brood-chamber  would  in- 
crease the  temperature  and  enable  the  bees 
to  take  up  the  feed  in  pretty  cold  weather. 
Even  at  the  date  of  the  convention  the  bees 
would  yet  ripen  the  honey,  build  comb  if 
necessary,  and  cap  the  honey.  The  feeder 
would  be  a  modified  Miller  feeder,  so  arrang- 
ed that  the  bees  would  go  into  the  feeder 
from  the  top.  Where  the  bottom-board  was 
attached  to  the  brood-chamber,  as  in  chaff- 
packed  hives,  he  would  take  glass  jars,  such 
as  the  Gem  (Mason),  put  a  perforated  zinc 
with  a  rV-iJi^ti  hole  in  place  of  the  glass,  the 
rubber  band  over  this,  and  then  the  screw 
cap  tightened  over  all,  the  jar  being,  of 
course,  first  filled  with  the  syrup.  An  oil- 
cloth with  three  or  four  round  holes  is  now 
placed  on  top  of  the  frames;  two  sticks,  i 
inch  thick,  placed  across  the  holes,  and  the 
jars  inverted  upon  the  sticks.  Packing 
should  then  be  placed  about  the  jars  and  up- 
on the  oil  cloth  to  keep  all  warm.  A  hive 
properly  contracted  could  take  up  15  lbs.  of 
syrup  in  two  feeds,  and  ripen  the  food  as 
well.  One  member,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  stated 
he  had  fed  a  colony  in  this  way  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  with  success. 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  HIVES. 

A  discussion  on  large  hives  created  a  smile 
when  the  writer  asked  Mr.  Edmanson  to  give 
his  experience  with  a  small  hive  and  the 
twelve-frame  Langstroth  hive.  Mr.  Edman- 
son said  he  had  the  Richardson  hive  (capaci- 
ty between  eight  and  nine  fi'ame  Langstroth 
hive),  and  his  son,  Gladstone,  had  in  the 
same  apiary  a  dozen  of  the  twelve-frame 
Langstroth-Holtermann  hives  The  flow  had 
been  very  poor,  but  the  latter  hives  had  aver- 
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aged  more  than  the  former  by  twenty  to 
twenty-five  lbs.  per  colony.  Another  mem- 
ber stated  that  the  buckwheat  honey-flow 
had  really  not  been  as  good  as  last  year,  but 
it  had  been  remarked  by  the  small-hive  men 
that,  owing  to  less  swarming,  and,  therefore, 
less  broken-up  stocks,  they  had  secured  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  buckwheat  honey. 
It  was  admittedly  an  eye-opener  to  some. 


NERVOUS   SYSTEM   OF   BEES. 

In  our  last  article  was  given  an  account  of 
the  muscles  of  insects  where  the  close  simi- 
larity between  those  of  insects  and  higher  an- 
imals was  pointed  out.  It  was  shown  that, 
in  a  general  way,  there  was  very  little  differ- 
ence, though  the  interesting  fact  was  stated 
that,  in  insects,  the  muscles  are  very  much 
stronger  and  more  quick  to  act.  They  seem 
to  show  a  perfection  which  is  found  in  no 
other  group  of  the  animal  kingdom.  As  was 
stated  in  the  last  article,  sensation  and  vol- 
untary motion  are  the  exclusive  function  of 
animals;  and  where  animals  show  a  superi- 
ority in  these  functions  we  regard  them  high- 
er in  the  scale  of  life.  Of  course,  muscular 
action  and  voluntary  motion  are  in  close  ac- 
cord, and  thus,  in  one  sense,  insects  (and,  of 
course,  our  bees,  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  insect  world )  may  be  said  to  rank  very 
high.  Even  man  has  not  the  muscular 
strength  in  proportion  to  quantity  that  the 
insects  exhibit. 

It  will  be  interesting,  also,  to  study  the 
nervous  system  of  insects  and  compare  it 
with  that  of  ourselves  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals, and  see  if  we  come  out  any  better  in 
this  comparison.  The  brain  and  nerves  are, 
of  course,  the  chief  seat  of  sensation  as  well 
as  of  voluntary  motion  —  in  fact,  of  all  mo- 
tion. While  the  muscles  are  the  real  actors 
in  motion,  yet  they  must  gain  their  stimulus 
in  all  normal  action  directly  from  the  nerves; 
and,  in  case  of  voluntary  motion,  where  the 
will  and  consciousness  take  part  the  brain  is 
the  great  center  of  action.  It  is,  then,  of  pe- 
culiar interest  to  study  this  part  of  the  in- 
sect organism  and  note  its  development. 

The  nervous  system  of  all  Arthropoda, 
which  includes  all  animals  with  a  jointed 
structure,  which  also  have  jointed  legs  or 
feet,  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  of 
the  great  group  of  animals.  High  up  in  the 
head  is  the  brain,  which,  for  size  and  devel- 
opment, compares  well  with  even  the  highest 
of  animals.  From  this  runs  a  double  nerve 
cord  which  separates  to  surround  the  (Esoph- 
agus, or  gullet,  and  then  runs  to  the  under 
aide  of  the  body  at  the  very  front  part  of  the 


thorax,  or  great  division  of  the  body  just 
back  of  the  head.  It  then  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  along  the  under  side.  The 
double  cord  here  seems  single,  but  the  mi- 
croscope reveals  its  true  nature.  In  passing 
along  from  thorax  to  tip  of  the  abdomen  it 
passes  through  a  number  of  ganglia.  In  the 
larvaB  of  all  insects  there  are  very  many  of 
these  ganglia,  which  are  merely  collections 
of  cells  of  gray  matter,  often  one  for  every 
segment  of  the  body.  In  the  change  to  the 
mature  insect  the  number  of  these  always 
diminishes  so  that,  while  there  are  seventeen 
ganglia  at  first  in  the  larva,  the  adult  work- 
er bee  has  only  nine.  This  includes  the 
brain,  which  maybe  said  to  be  the  first  gan- 
glion, and  which,  of  course,  is  large  and  high- 
ly developed. 

As  in  the  higher  animals,  including  men, 
the  nerve  system  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of 
tissues — the  cells,  or  ganglia,  which  is  gray  in 
color,  and  nerves,  or  fibers,  which  are  white. 
We  may  compare  nerve  action  to  the  tele- 
graph, the  ganglia  are  the  operators,  while 
the  nerves  are  the  wires  which  convey  the 
messages.  There  are  also  two  great  systems. 
One  I  nave  just  described,  while  the  other, 
consisting  of  scattered  ganglia,  in  us  is  called 
the  sympathetic  system.  It  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  involuntary  organs,  and 
has  to  do  with  the  stomach,  intestines,  etc. — 
those  organs  which  move  without  our  voli- 
tion or  knowledge.  These  influence  the  ac- 
tion of  the  involuntary  or  unstriped  muscles. 
After  we  eat,  the  stomach  and  intestines  move 
not  a  little.  The  stimulus  to  such  motion 
evidently  comes  thi-ough  these  sympathetic 
nerves.  In  our  own  bodies  we  refer  to  the 
first  system  as  the  cerebro-spinal  and  the  oth- 
er as  the  sympathetic.  In  insects  we  refer  to 
them  as  the  brain  and  ventral  nerve  cord 
and  the  sympathetic  system.  We  thus  see 
that  the  nervous  system  in  insects  is  in  no- 
wise peculiar  except  in  position.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  the  nerve  fibers  are,  as 
in  our  own  case,  of  two  kinds — sensitive  and 
motor.  The  sensitive  fibers  extend  from  the 
skin  and  sensitive  membranes  to  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord  or  brain.  These  then  car- 
ry the  sensation  from  the  outside  to  the  cen- 
ters, and  without  them  in  healthy  action  we 
should  not  sense  what  is  going  on  about  us. 
The  motor  fibers,  on  the  other  hand,  convey 
from  brain  to  muscle,  and  carry  the  impulse 
which  immediately  causes  action.  A  reflex 
act  is  where  we  act  in  response  to  a  sensation 
received.  Habitual  action  and  also  instinc- 
tive acts  are  probably  reflex  acts  with  the 
spinal  cord  as  the  center.  As  the  brain  must 
act  to  make  us  conscious,  such  actions  proba- 
bly have  their  center  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Some  actions  which  are  usually  unconscious 
may,  upon  occasion,  become  conscious;  and 
while  such  actions  are  usually  involuntary, 
volition  may  come  in  as  we  notice  in  respira- 
tion. In  all  these  respects  we  see  little  dif- 
ference between  the  nerve  action  in  insects 
and  ourselves. 

I  referred  to  the  brain  or  the  cephalic  gan- 
glia of  insects.  When  this  is  uncovered,  as 
shown   by  Dujardin,  it   shows   well-marked 
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convolution.  That  it  is  no  inferior  organ  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  body  of  the  worker  bee,  it  is  as  1  to  174; 
while  in  the  ant,  which  some  have  claimed 
to  be  the  highest  of  insects,  it  is  as  1  to  286. 
In  man  the  proportion  is  about  1  to  40,  so  we 
see  that  the  brain  of  the  bee  is  no  mean  or- 
gan, even  when  size  is  considered.  Its  con- 
volutions add  to  its  effectiveness.  As  is  well 
known,  only  the  higher  vertebrates  have  con- 
volutions to  the  brain.  The  same  is  true  of 
insects.  The  convolutions  show  most  in  ants, 
wasps,  and  bees.  For  this  reason  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  considei'ing  these  animals  the 
highest  insects  of  the  animal  world,  and  so  I 
feel  there  is  good  warrant  for  placing  the  or- 
der Hymenojytera  as  the  highest  of  the  orders 
in  the  insect  world. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  nerve  system,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  varied  economy  of  our  pets  of  the  hive. 
As  ws  know,  they  have  a  wondrous  life  his- 
tory. In  habits  and  instincts,  the  bee  and 
ant  are  in  many  ways  the  equal  of  even  the 
highest  of  animals.  Every  working  bee- 
keeper is  so  familiar  with  these  in  tne  bee 
that  it  is  not  necessry  here  to  call  attention 
to  them. 


I  have  had  the  same  experience  with  "two- 
story  "  cells  that  Dr.  Miller  mentions  on  page 
1416.  In  fact,  I  wrote  of  it  in  Gleanings 
some  years  ago.  I  have  repeatedly  exposed 
such  combs  outdoors  when  robbers  were  ac- 
tive, but  never  knew  the  under  cell  of  honey 
to  be  uncapped.  But  his  observation  that 
cells  with  sunken  caps  will  also  be  let  alone 
is  new  to  me. 


Some  have  said  that  their  experience  with 
honey  vinegar  has  been  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause of  its  poor  quality.  It  may  be  that  a 
strong-flavored  honey  like  buckwheat  will 
not  make  good  vinegar,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
poor  quality  has  been  due  to  getting  the  vin- 
egar started  with  the  wrong  kind  of  ferment. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  investi- 
gated carefully  the  subject  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  food  products,  that  the  flavor  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  bacteria  developing  it, 
and  that  often  a  good  article  is  spoiled  in 
spite  of  the  maker  s  care,  simply  because  he 
did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  "seed"  if  we 
may  use  such  an  expression  in  regard  to 
these  bacterial  ferments  that  develop  flavor. 
The  honey  vinegar  that  I  have  made  from 
alfalfa  and  clover  honey,  even  that  which 
has  been  boiled,  is  certainly  of  good  quality 


— superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  any  cider  vin- 
egar. 

HONEY  OUTPUT  OF  COLORADO. 

An  article  in  a  Denver  paper  claims  for 
Colorado  the  lead  in  honey  production  this 
year,  with  41  carloads,  whereas  California 
produced  but  fifteen.  This  honey  was  pro- 
duced in  the  following  localities.  Fort  Col- 
lins, one  car;  Berthoud  one;  Longmont  five; 
Loveland  one;  Denver  five;  Sterling  one; 
Platteville  one;  Boulder  two,  and  the  Ai'kan- 
sas  Valley  two,  with  scattering  amounts  suf- 
ficient to  make  up  23  carloads  for  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains.  For  the  western 
slope,  the  estimate  is  as  follows:  Southwest- 
ern Colorado,  one  car;  Montezuma  Co.,  one; 
Montrose  Co.,  five;  Delta  Co.,  five;  Mesa  and 
Garfield  Counties,  six  cars— a  total  of  18  cars 
for  the  western  slope.  I  can  not  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  all  these  figures,  but  one 
dealer  told  me  he  had  bought  thirteen  car- 
loads of  Colorado  comb  honey  this  season. 

HORIZONTALLY  DIVISIBLE  BROOD-CHAMBERS. 

The  article  by  C.  P.  Dadant  in  the  Sept. 
1st  issue  stirred  me  up  somewhat,  and  the 
editor's  request  foi*  contributions  on  the  sub- 
ject made  it  an  inviting  field  for  discussion: 
but  lack  of  time,  owing  to  an  accident  to  one 
of  my  eyes,  that  kept  me  from  doing  much 
work  for  nearly  a  month,  made  it  difficult 
for  me  to  keep  "up  to  date."  The  testimo- 
ny of  an  experienced  bee-keeper  like  Mr. 
Dadant,  with  his  father's  experience  before 
him,  carries  weight.  To  some  it  will  appear 
more  weighty  than  it  really  is,  because  they 
will  consider  that  the  elder  Dadant  had  used 
the  divisible-brood-chamber  hives  and  had 
discarded  them  in  favor  of  the  deep  frames. 
We  must  remember,  though,  that  the  hives 
he  discarded  were  not  movable-frame  hives, 
and  were  open  to  nearly  all  the  objections 
which  the  practical  bee-keeper  finds  in  the 
ordinary  box  hive.  It  is,  possibly,  owing  to 
this  cause  that  he  did  not  learn  to  use  the 
shallow  hives  satisfactorily.  The  objections 
urged  to  the  divisible  hive  are  not  new,  with 
perhaps  one  exception — that  is,  that  the  bees 
would  often  desert  one  of  the  stories  of  the 
hive  entirely.  As  I  have  almost  never  had 
this  experience  with  double  brood-chambers 
I  can  not  but  think  there  was  something  in 
the  construction  of  the  hives  that  is  respon- 
sible for  this.  Possibly  it  was  the  fact  that 
three  stories  were  used.  I  have  seldom  found 
any  use  for  more  than  two  stories,  and  three 
were  generally  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  to 
suit  the  bees  very  well  to  have  their  brood- 
chamber  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
portion.  This  occurs  quite  naturally.  But 
any  further  division  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
brood-chamber,  except  with  very  small  hives, 
frequently  results  in  a  desertion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  hive.  This  is  the  case  not  only 
with  the  shallow  frames,  but  I  used  to  have 
the  same  trouble  when  tiering  up  Langstroth 
frames  without  queen-excluders.  I  would 
frequently  find  in  the  fall  that  the  brood- 
nest  was   in  one  of  the  upper  stories,  with 
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the  lower  ones  containiug  only  empty  combs. 
His  next  objection  is  that  there  are  more 
frames  to  handle.  This  looks  plausible,  but 
in  practice  it  hardly  holds  good.  Even  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  handle  frames,  when 
proper  methods  are  used  it  is  but  seldom  that 
any  more  frames  have  to  be  handled  than 
with  the  larger  ones,  and  these  are  so  much 
smaller  and  easier  to  handle  that  it  is  really 
a  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  have  the  hive 
divided  into  two  sets  of  frames.  Thus,  early 
in  the  spring  we  know  that  nearly  all  the 
honey,  the  brood,  and  the  queen  are  in  the 
upper  story.  We  may  simply  lift  it  off  the 
lower  story  and  examine  it  as  if  it  were  a 
complete  hive,  not  paying  any  attention  to 
the  frames  of  the  lower  story.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  we  know  that  most  of  the 
honey  is  in  the  upper  half  of  the  hive,  and 
the  most  of  the  brood,  with  the  queen,  is  in 
the  lower  story;  and  if  we  wish  to  examine 
the  brood  we  simply  lift  off  the  upper  story 
and  set  it  aside,  having  to  handle  separately 
only  the  comparatively  light  frames  of  the 
lower  story.  If  it  were  not  for  foul  brood,  I 
would  but  very  seldom  handle  the  brood- 
frames  at  all.  I  can  find  the  queen  by  easier 
methods  than  by  looking  for  her  on  the 
combs.  It  is  an  advantage  here  to  inspect 
the  brood  frequently,  in  order  to  detect  dis- 
ease as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  I  do  not  use 
these  easier  methods  as  much  as  I  would  oth- 
erwise, but  hunt  up  the  queen  in  the  time- 
honored  way.  A  proper  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  a  divisible  brood- 
chamber  enables  me  in  most  cases  to  find  her 
without  looking  over  more  than  one  of  the 
sets  of  frames.  Queen-cells  are  found,  to  an 
extent  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  most 
practical  bee-keepers,  very  much  easier  in  the 
divisible-bi'ood-chamber  hive  by  simply  pry- 
ing the  stories  apart  and  tipping  the  upper 
one  back.  It  is  but  very  seldom  that  I  want 
to  overhaul  frames  to  look  for  queen-cells. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  wintering,  and 
here  Mr.  Dadant  falls  into  the  common  erx'or 
of  assuming  that  the  divisible-brood-chamber 
hive  is  a  shallow  hive.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  deep  hive  — as  ordinarily  used,  deeper 
than  the  Langstroth.  Mine,  I  believe,  are  ex- 
actly the  same  depth  as  the  Dadant.  More- 
over, it  is  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  good 
wintering.  Right  through  the  center  of  the 
hive,  and  just  below  a  sufficient  amount  of 
stores  for  wintering,  is  a  passage  giving  free 
communication  to  all  parts  of  the  hive  and 
making  it  easy  for  the  bees  to  form  and  main- 
tain the  shape  of  a  ball,  which,  as  he  says,  is 
essential  for  the  best  wintering.  For  about 
twenty  years  I  have  had  bees  in  both  Lang- 
stroth hives  and  the  six-inch  double-brood- 
chamber  hives,  and  those  in  the  double  brood- 
chambers  winter  best  and  build  up  better  in 
the  spring  than  those  on  Langstroth  frames. 
There  have  been  exceptions  to  this,  of  course, 
but  that  is  the  rule. 

The  argviment  that  the  queen  is  less  hin- 
dered in  her  laying  in  a  deep  frame  is  all 
right  theoretically;  but  in  practice  I  find,  as 
I  said  before,  colonies  build  up  better  in  the 
double   set   of   shallow  frames   than   in  the 


Langstroth  frame.  I  have  never  used  on  any 
extended  scale  the  frame  Mr.  Dadant  recom- 
mends, except  for  a  part  of  one  season,  so  I 
can  not  compare  them  with  that.  I  can  ac- 
count for  this  partly  in  this  way.  The  queen 
is,  perhaps,  held  back  slightly  at  one  period 
of  her  laying,  making  her  till  the  upper  story 
with  brood  more  compactly  than  she  other- 
wise would.  Then  when  she  bi-eaks  over  in- 
to the  lower  story  she  has  a  good  force  of 
nurse  bees  to  accompany  her,  and  with  an 
abundance  of  empty  combs  she  soon  makes 
up  for  lost  time. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  single  set  of 
frames  permits  a  more  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  brood-chamber,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
long  ago  quit  fussing  with  the  brood-chamber 
in  this  way.  It  may  sometimes  be  made 
profitable,  but  in  the  long  run  it  does  not  pay. 
But  if  one  wants  to  do  it  he  may,  by  the  use 
of  division-boards  or  dummies,  enlarge  or 
contract  the  double  brood-chamber  about  as 
easily  and  even  more  gradually  than  he  can 
the  single  one.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am 
any  less  indebted  to  Langstroth  because  I 
use  a  double  brood-chamber.  I  am  using  the 
Langstroth  principle  in  my  frames,  even 
though  they  are  shallower  than  the  ones  he 
used,  and  at  fixed  distances  instead  of  loose. 


INSPECTORS'  MEETING. 


A  Report  of   One  of   the   Most   Important 

Meetings  ever  Held  in  the  Interests 

of  Apiculture;   the  Scientific  and 

Practical  Side  of  Bee  Diseases. 


The  meeting  of  bee  inspectors,  called  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  November  13,  by  the 
committee  consisting  of  N.  E.  France,  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson,  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  has  come 
and  gone.  The  attendance  of  about  fifty 
persons  represented  the  whole  country.  No 
one  who  attended  thought  the  time  ill  spent. 
On  the  contrary,  every  one  there  felt  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  session  that  it  was  a 
day  most  profitably  passed;  in  fact,  many 
expressed  themselves  that  it  was  the  best  bee 
meeting  at  which  it  had  ever  been  their  priv- 
ilege to  be  present. 

Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  his 
opening  remarks  gave  the  history  of  European 
foul  brood  in  this  covmtry,  and  also  gave  a 
synopsis  of  the  bee-disease  work  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  He 
then  called  upon  Dr.  G.  F.  White,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who   gave   an   ex- 
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haustive  description  of  the  methods  of  work- 
ing out  disease  germs.  Beginning  at  the 
start  he  so  carefully  and  fully  explained  his 
methods  of  work  that  all  felt  that  he  thor- 
oughly understood  every  detail  in  the  inves- 
tigation. 

Dr.  White  said,  in  part,  "If  your  cattle 
were  being  poisoned  in  the  pasture,  and  your 
neighbor's  cattle  were  not,  you  would  make 
a  careful  survey  of  your  neighbor's  farm  and 
see  what  plants  were  growing  in  his  pasture. 
Then  you  would  make  an  examination  of 
your  own  farm,  and  would  subtract  the 
plants  found  in  your  neighbor's  pasture  from 
those  found  in  yours,  and  those  left  in  your 
own  lot  you  would  suspect  as  being  the  ones 
causing  the  poisoning.  It  is  so  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  disease.  A  germ  is  a  plant, 
and  we  study  the  flora  of  the  healthy  apiaiy 
and  also  of  the  diseased  apiary,  and  by  this 
process  of  elimination,  and  by  the  examina- 
tion of  a  great  manj^  specimens,  we  arrive 
at  the  cause  of  the  disease." 

The  European  foul  brood  is  caused  by  Ba- 
cillus alvei,  described  by  Cheyne,  and  pub- 
lished in  1885.  The  cause  of  American  foul 
brood  is  found  to  be  a  germ  hitherto  unde- 
scribed,  but  called  Ijy  Dr.  White  Bacillus  lar- 
vce.  To  isolate  this  germ  Dr.  White  used  a 
medium  the  foundation  of  which  was  a  bouil- 
lon made  from  the  larvae  of  the  bees.  No 
one  else  ever  used  this  medium,  and  so  no 
one  else  ever  discovered  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can foul  brood. 

These  germs  are  slender  rod-like  bodies 
that  grow  in  length  and  finally  break  into 
two  individuals.  This  division  occurs  every 
30  minutes,  so  that,  beginning  with  one,  in 
half  an  hour  you  will  have  2;  in  one  hour,  4; 
in  one  and  a  half  hours,  8;  in  two  hours,  16; 
two  and  a  half  hours,  32;  three  hours,  64; 
three  and  a  half  hours,  128;  and  in  four 
hours,  256  individuals.  When  the  larva  dies 
the  germ  goes  into  the  spore  or  resting  stage. 
It  begins  to  thicken  in  the  center,  or  near  one 
end,  and  finally  becomes  a  spherical  body. 
This  spore  form  is  the  resistant  form,  and  is 
the  one  which  we  have  to  fight  in  the  field. 

Dr.  White  then  explained  in  detail  the 
methods  used  in  isolating  one  germ  and  in 
making  cultures  for  study.  He  also  explain- 
ed how  the  different  media,  or  soils,  were 
made,  and  how  one  germ  would  show  a  cer- 
tain character  on  one  medium  or  soil  (for 
the  medium  is  to  the  germ  what  the  soil  is 
to  the  plant),  while  another  germ  would  show 
an  entirely  diiierent  character.  So  by  tak- 
ing many  different  kinds  of  media,  and  study- 
ing each  organism  on  each  medium,  it  is 
possible  to  identify  them. 

Both  American  and  European  foul  brood 
exist  in  Europe.  These  terms  were  given 
them  because  the  European  foul  brood  was 
worked  out  by  Cheyne  in  Europe,  and  Amer- 
ican foul  brood  was  worked  out  in  America. 
Many  samples  of  pickled  brood  have  been 
examined,  but  no  cause  has  been  found  for 
it.  This  is  also  true  of  bee  paralysis,  and  we 
are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  and  treat- 
ment of  these  two  diseases. 

Dr.  Phillips  then  gave  a  detailed  descrip- 


tion of  American  and  European  foul  brood 
as  it  appears  in  the  field.  He  stated  that, 
when  Cheyne  made  his  investigations,  he 
had,  according  to  his  own  statement,  but  one 
specimen  which  was  brought  him  by  Cheshire. 
Since  both  diseases  exist  in  Europe  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  one  specimen  was  what  we 
now  call  European  foul  brood,  especially 
since  Cheyne  describes  the  specimen  as  "wa- 
tery." To  the  casual  observer  the  diseases 
bear  a  similai'ity  in  appearance. 

Dr.  Phillips  stated  that,  at  the  present  time, 
European  foul  brood  exists  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 

The  European  foul  brood  is  usually  the 
more  virulent  of  the  two  diseases,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  disappears  of  its 
own  accord.  He  then  gave  the  history  of 
bee-disease  investigations,  and,  taking  each 
investigator  in  turn,  showed  what  was  the 
probable  cause  which  led  him  to  arrive  at 
his  conclusions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  earliest  theory  was  that  a  parasitic  fly 
laid  its  eggs  in  the  body  of  the  diseased  larva. 

Dr.  Phillips  then  announced  three  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology:  Techni- 
cal Series,  No.  14;  "  The  Bacteria  of  the  Api- 
ary, with  Special  Reference  to  Bee  Diseases, ' ' 
by  Dr.  G.  F.  White;  Circular  No.  79.  "The 
Brood  Diseases  of  Bees,"  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips; and  a  reprint  from  Bulletin  No.  61, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  entitled  "  State  and 
Teri'itorial  Laws  Relative  to  Foul  Brood." 

Mr.  N.  E.  France,  the  veteran  bee-disease 
inspector  of  America,  then  read  a  paper,  the 
"History  of  Bee-disease  Inspection  in  Wis- 
consin." This  paper  was  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  France  stated  that  many 
apiaries  where  foul  brood  once  existed,  after 
having  been  treated,  were  the  means  of  pay- 
ing off  the  mortgage  on  the  farm,  or  of  build- 
ing a  new  home  for  the  owner.  Other  api- 
aries under  different  care,  though  once  prof- 
itable, are  now  entirely  wiped  out  or  reduced 
to  a  few  colonies. 

Dr.  Phillips  read  a  paper  from  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart,  of  New  YorK,  and  also  one  from 
Mr.  Fred  Parker,  of  Lompoc,  California. 
Both  papers  were  valuable  and  interesting, 
and  both  clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of 
thorough  and  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the 
inspector. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Rankin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, who  is  stationed  at  Chico,  Cal.,  gave 
a  short  talk  on  the  inspection  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  know  of  a 
case  of  European  foul  brood  in  California, 
but  that  the  American  foul  brood  was  much 
more  virulent  there  than  in  the  East  or  North. 
Few  inspectoi-s  in  California  now  recommend 
the  shaking  treatment,  as  the  time  required 
to  treat  the  disease  is  of  more  value  than  the 
bees  destroyed.  The  method  fast  coming 
into  favor  is  that  of  boiling  up  the  diseased 
bees  and  combs  in  a  large  tank.  Bee  inspec- 
tors, he  said,  are  born,  not  made.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  learn  to  detect  the  disease  and 
to  effect  a  cure.  Any  man  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence can  do  this,  but  it  is  only  a  small 
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part  of  bee  inspection.  The  dilficult  part 
lies  in  handling  the  bee-keeper,  and,  without 
antagonizing  him,  get  him  to  comply  with 
the  law  because  he  sees  the  advantage  it 
brings  him  in  so  doing. 

The  practice  of  carrying  an  instrument 
with  which  to  test  the  dead  brood  is  not  a 
good  one.  Such  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  an  ordinary  man  is  bound  to  spread  in- 
fection. The  best  method  is  to  carry  a  pock- 
etful of  wooden  toothpicks,  and,  after  testing 
a  diseased  cell,  either  push  the  toothpick  into 
the  comb  to  mark  the  spot,  or  drop  it  down 
the  mouth  of  the  smoker  and  dispose  of  it. 
"1  do  not  yet  know  of  one  single  inspector," 
said  Mr.  Rankin,  "who  is  in  the  work  for  the 
money  he  is  getting  out  of  it.  They  have  the 
good  of  the  industry  at  heart,  to  the  very 
last  man.  Some  of  them  make  mistakes,  but 
they  all  deserve  the  hearty  support  of  every 
bee-keeper  and  every  journal.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  criticise  them  publicly.  If  he  is 
incompetent,  the  law  provides  for  his  remov- 
al from  office,  and  this  should  be  done;  but 
to  publish  criticisms  on  the  mistakes  of  an 
inspector  is  to  harm  the  industry  willfully." 

Mr.  L.  H.  Scholl  gave  a  talk  on  inspection 
in  Texas  and  the  methods  employed.  Shak- 
ing has  not  pi'oved  satisfactory,  and  the  line 
they  now  work  on  is  to  sulphur  the  diseased 
colony  at  the  entrance  with  a  smoker  and 
then  burn  the  infected  combs.  Mr.  Smith, 
inspector  for  Illinois,  described  his  method 
of  treatment  which  was,  briefly,  that  of  shak- 
ing once  on  starters  of  foundation,  being  care- 
ful not  to  allow  any  robbing  or  dripping  of 
honey.  He  stated  that,  in  nine  out  of  every 
ten  yards  treated,  he  had  been  successful. 

Mr.  George  W.  York,  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal,  then  offered  a  motion  that 
a  telegram  of  thanks  be  sent  to  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  felt  by  the  In- 
spectors of  the  United  States  for  the  assistance 
of  his  Bureau  in  the  investigation  of  bee  dis- 
eases.   The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Dr.  Phillips  summed  up  the  meeting  in  a 
few  very  interesting  and  instructive  remarks. 
He  stated  that  he  thought  it  had  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  no  one  treatment  could 
be  successful  in  all  localities  and  under  all 
circumstances.  The  treatment  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  locality  and  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions. 

All  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing felt  that  it  was  a  day  most  profitably 
spent,  and  that  such  meetings  should  con- 
tinue. Bee  inspection  must  become  a  science, 
and  the  contact  of  one  inspector  with  anoth- 
er, comparing  methods  and  conditions,  can 
not  but  broaden  him  and  better  fit  him  for 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  branches  of 
apicultural  work.  J.  M.  R. 

Chico,  Cal. 

[The  intention  of  those  in  charge  of  this 
meeting  was,  I  believe,  to  start  a  permanent 
organization  of  bee  inspectors  who  should 
draw  up  a  constitution,  and  hold  regular 
meetings.  The  good  resulting  from  such  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Gleanings  offers  its 
columns  for  the  use  of  the  organization. — Ed.] 


HOW  •  TO    CONVERT  A   VENTILATED 

COVER  INTO  A  CHAFF-PACKED 

COVER. 


BY  L.  W.  DAKBY. 


The  ventilated  gable  cover,  having  only  a 
|-inch  board  over  the  bees,  with  cold  air 
passing  through,  is  not  warm  enough  in  win- 
ter; the  space  between  upper  and  lower 
boards  also  affords  ideal  homes  for  spiders 
which  prey  upon  the  bee.  These  objections 
can  be  easily  overcome  by  filling  in  the  space 
with  chaff  or  other  packing.     When  the  cov- 


ers are  already  nailed  together  it  is  a  prob- 
lem to  get  the  chaff  into  them  through  the 
opening  at  the  sides.  I  managed  mine  in  the 
following  way:  First,  nail  a  narrow  strip  of 
wood  over  the  opening  on  one  side.  Then 
with  a  little  trough  made  to  fit  the  mouth  of 
the  cover,  proceed  to  sift  in  the  chaff;  and 
as  it  chokes  in  the  narrow  opening,  press  it 
through  with  a  thin  board.  A,  about  24X6X1 
inch.  When  one  half  is  full,  slide  the  trough 
along  and  fill  the  other  partition.  Nail  a 
strip  of  wood  over  the  opening,  and  the  op- 
eration is  complete. 
Hahndorf,  South  Australia. 

[The  plan  here  shown  would  be  perfectly 
feasible,  and  it  would  make  the  cover  warm- 
er in  winter,  no  doubt.  Whether  it  would 
be  any  better  or  worse  in  summer  I  could 
not  say. — Ed.] 
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CELLAR  AVINTERING. 

Is  Moisture  a  Detrinient  or  a  Benefit?  a 
Case  Where  Many  Colonies  Died  Because 
of  a  I^aek  of  ]>Ioisture;  Disturbance  Det- 
rimental; Mid-winter  Flights  not  Ad- 
vised ;  Essentials  to  Good  AVinterin^-  in  a 
Bee  Cellar.  

BY   E.    W.    ALEXANDER. 


During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
quite  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  many  bee- 
keepers on  this  particular  point  in  wintering 
their  bees.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  we  can  all  agree  on;  and  that  is,  a  wet 
cellai",  with  poor  ventilation  and  a  low  tem- 
perature, is  the  worst  place  that  bees  can 
possibly  be  put  in  to  winter;  and  some  of  us 
have  found  out,  from  long  and  costly  expe- 
rience, that  a  wet  cellar,  if  properly  ventilat- 
ed, and  kept  at  a  temperature  varying  only 
from  44  to  48  degrees,  is  the  best  place  that 
can  possibly  be  made  for  perfect  wintering. 

With  these  dearly  learned  facts  fresh  in  our 
minds,  a  year  ago  we  Ixiilt  a  model  bee-cel- 
lar, 24X40  feet  in  size,  which  will  give  ample 
room  for  1000  colonies,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  us  a  walk  through  the  center  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  This  is  very  handy  in  put- 
ting them  in,  in  the  fall,  or  taking  them  out 
in  the  spring;  but  its  principal  value  is  al- 
lowing a  circulation  of  fresh  air  through 
the  center  of  the  cellar.  The  accompanying 
photos  show  a  part  of  this  cellar  with  the 
hives  in  their  place.  In  order  to  show  the 
hives  on  each  side  of  the  alleyway  we  made 
two  photos  of  it,  and  then  it  shows  only  about 
half  the  length  of  the  cellar,  as  there  were  25 
hives  in  a  row,  or  100  hives  in  a  tier.  You 
will  notice  that  we  remove  the  bottom-boards 
from  our  hives,  and  set  them  dii'ectly  over 
each  other,  with  four  one  inch  blocks  between 
the  hives.  They  rest  on  racks  8  inches  high 
from  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  about 
3  inches  of  chaff  or  planer-shavings.  This 
makes  a  nice  covering  to  the  floor,  and  en- 
ables us  to  walk  among  the  hives  without 
making  any  noise  or  jarring  them  in  the 
least.  It  also  prevents  smashing  any  bees 
on  the  floor,  which  makes  it  much  easier  to 
clean  up  after  they  are  taken  out  in  the 
spring.  The  under  course  of  hives  rests  on 
the  cleats  of  a  bottom-board  turned  wrong 
side  up.  This  gives  ten  inches  of  space  from 
the  under  part  of  the  lower  hive  to  the  floor, 
which  allows  a  tine  chance  for  fresh  air  to 
circulate  over  the  bottom  of  the  whole  cellar. 
You  will  also  notice  that,  where  we  have  left 
the  under  cover  on,  we  raise  it  from  the  hive 
and  put  a  piece  of  section  under  it,  forming 
a  little  crack  for  the  foul  air  in  the  hive  to 
pass  oft'.  But  we  prefer  a  piece  of  light  can- 
vas over  the  top  without  the  under  cover  on. 
In  order  to  test  this  thoroughly,  last  win- 
ter we  left  some  hives  with  both  canvas  and 
undercover  on,  as  you  will  notice  in  the  photo. 

This  cellar  was  built  late  last  fall,  and  the 
walls  were  laid  up  with  stone  and  Portland  ce- 
ment. It  is  6^  feet  between  floors,  and  has 
about  a  foot  of  space  under  the  floor,  which 
is  of  matched  lumber.     Under  this  are  two 


drains  which  convey  water  out  all  winter. 
The  walls  were  very  wet  during  the  whole 
winter,  as  we  had  no  time  for  them  to  dry, 
putting  the  bees  in  only  one  week  after  they 
were  finished.  Then  in  addition  to  these  wet 
walls  we  put  a  building  over  it  of  green  lum- 
ber, with  a  roof  of  galvanized  iron.  The 
floor  over  the  cellar  was  of  matched  lumber, 
and  double,  with  building  paper  between. 
This  kept  the  cellar  very  warm  with  so  many 
colonies  in  it;  but  with  the  perfect  ventilation 
we  gave  it  the  liees  came  thi'ough  the  winter 
in  as  fine  condition  as  I  ever  saw  bees  win- 
tered, and  only  2  hives  out  of  725  showed  a 
spot  of  dysentei-y,  although  the  bees  were  in 
the  cellar  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  of  No- 
vember until  April  18th  to  the  26th  before  the 
last  were  taken  out. 

You  may  think  this  quite  dift'erent  from 
what  I  have  recommended  —  that  is,  taking 
them  all  out  at  one  time,  and  that  at  night; 
but  from  April  7  to  April  16  I  was  not  ex- 
pected to  live  from  one  hour  to  another,  and 
consequently  the  bees  got  but  little  attention 
during  that  time. 

Last  winter  we  had  very  changeable  weath- 
er here.  The  temperature  outdoors  varied 
from  20  degrees  below  zero  to  72  above  —  a 
variation  of  92  degrees  —  while  in  the  cellar 
it  changed  only  from  44  degrees  to  52,  or  a 
variation  of  8  degrees.  This  44-degree  tem- 
perature inside  lasted  only  about  24  hours, 
and  was  caused  by  a  temperature  of  20  be- 
low zero  outside  for  two  days,  and  the  wind 
blowing  a  perfect  gale.  We  kept  a  thermom- 
eter in  the  cellar,  and  could  seldom  find  the 
temperature  change  more  than  one  degree 
either  way  from  46. 

In  speaking  of  moisture  in  our  cellar  I 
often  think  of  a  bit  of  experience  I  had  many 
years  ago.  I  put  250  colonies  in  the  driest 
cellar  I  ever  saw.  It  was  under  a  dwelling- 
house  where  two  fires  were  kept  burning 
nearly  all  the  time.  A  short  time  after  we 
put  the  bees  in  they  became  very  uneasy, 
many  leaving  their  hives  and  flying  about 
the  room.  I  had  made  a  large  tight  room 
inside  the  cellar,  of  matched  lumber,  and  put 
a  plank  floor  in  it.  I  kept  the  temperature 
about  45  degrees,  but  still  the  bees  became 
more  and  more  restless,  and,  when  taken  out 
in  the  spring,  I  shoveled  up  141  bushels  of 
dead  bees.  That  was  the  worst  wintering  I 
ever  had,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  those  that 
lived  through  the  winter  go  to  wet  places 
after  water  as  soon  as  they  had  a  chance  to 
fly.  It  seemed  as  if  every  bee  went  for  wa- 
ter before  it  returned  to  its  hive.  Their  hon- 
ey was  so  dry  and  gummy  that  the  bees  could 
hardly  eat  it'  until  it  had  "been  moistened  with 
the  water  they  got  outside.  The  dead  l^ees 
on  the  floor  were  so  dry  that,  if  you  gave  a 
handful  a  squeeze,  they  would  crumble  up 
almost  as  tine  as  corn  meal. 

Since  my  experience  that  winter  I  have 
changed  my  mind  very  much  in  regard  to 
wintering  bees  in  a  dry  cellar.  The  best 
success  we  have  ever  had  was  in  cellars 
where  there  was  running  water,  and  the 
temperature  kept  at  from  45  to  48  degrees. 
Many  years  ago,  when  father  Quinby  used  to 
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meet  with  us  at  our  conventions,  this  win- 
tering question  was  frequently  brought  up; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  us  all  at  that  time 
that,  if  a  hive  were  made  with  double  walls. 
and  well  protected  on  the  top  so  the  bees 
could  keep  the  inside  of  their  hive  warm  at 
all  times,  then  they  would  winter  well  in  a 
cellar  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  freez- 
ing-point. But  if  we  used  single-walled  hives 
Avith  their  bottom-boards  removed,  and  on 
top  had  only  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  bees, 
then  we  must  keep  our  cellars  at  from  45  to 
48  degrees  temperature,  otherwise  we  might 
expect  to  have  our  bees  somewhat  affected 
with  dysentery  long  ])efore  spring;  and  I  am 
still  of' the  opinion  that  the  construction  of 
the  hives  we  use  has  much  to  do  with  the 
necessary  temperature  of  our  bee-cellars. 
Two  very  important  requirements  are  perfect 
quiet  and  total  darkness.  These  we  can  have 
much  better  in  a  cellar  built  in  a  side  hill, 
expressly  for  our  bees,  than  we  can  possibly 
have  under  our  dwelling-houses.  I  think  the 
amount  of  honey  that  is  saved  where  bees 
are  kept  perfectly  quiet  will  go  a  long  way 
in  three  or  four  years  toward  paying  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a  special  cellar. 

Shortly  after  putting  our  bees  away  last 
fall  I  noticed  a  small  bunch  had  gathered  on 
top  of  one  of  the  upper  hives  directly  over 
the  cluster.  There  was  only  a  piece  of  can- 
vas between  the  cluster  in  the  hive  and  this 
little  bunch  on  top.  The  canvas  was  well 
coated  with  propolis  on  the  under  side,  and 


was  tight  all  around,  and  had  no  holes  in  it 
so  one  bee  could  feed  another,  but  still  they 
lived  without  any  thing  to  eat  until  the  10th 
of  January,  when  1  disturbed  them  so  that 
they  scattered  themselves  over  the  hive,  and 
some  crawled  down  and  in  at  the  bottom. 
I  think  there  were  aliout  80  bees  in  this  little 
bunch,  and  I  am  sure  they  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  nearly  two  months  unless  their  honey- 
sacs  were  full  when  they  clustered  on  top. 
I  speak  of  this  incident  to  show  that,  if  our 
bees  can  be  kept  at  a  proper  temperature, 
and  perfectly  quiet,  and  so  dark  that  the 
whole  winter  seems  like  one  long  night,  it 
requires  but  little  honey  to  take  them  through 
the  time  that  they  are  confined  in  the  cellar. 

Now  in  regard  to  giving  them  a  mid-win- 
ter flight,  I  am  not  at  all  in  favor  of  it  unless 
they  are  suffering  with  the  dysentery  caused 
either  by  improper  food  or  too  low  a  temper- 
ature and  bad  ventilation.  Several  times  I 
have  set  some  out  for  a  midwinter  flight  on 
a  nice  day,  but  usually  lost  about  all  that  were 
so  treated.  The  principal  trouble  is  that, 
after  they  are  returned  to  the  cellar,  they 
never  again  quiet  down  and  form  a  compact 
cluster  as  they  tlo  if  not  disturlied. 

Last  winter,  about  Fel).  1,  we  thought  it  best 
to  put  mats  on  aijout  200  colonies  that  had 
been  left  with  the  under  covers  on;  and,  al- 
though we  had  the  door  covered  with  about 
three  inches  of  chaff',  as  we  always  do  to  pre- 
vent any  jar  or  noi&e  when  going  into  the 
cellar,  and  we  hamlled  them  as  carefully  as 
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possible  with  Init  little  light,  it  disturbed 
these  colonies  so  that  they  were  quite  uneasy 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  wasted  moi*e 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  bees  the  other  hives 
did  that  were  not  disturbed.  Another  thing 
I  wish  to  speak  of  in  connection  with  win- 
tering is  this: 

Many  leave  their  bees  out  too  late  in  the 
fall.  Last  fall  we  put  300  colonies  in  our  new 
cellar,  Nov.  11,  and  they  had  had  no  good 
chance  to  fly  for  over  two  weeks.  The  12th 
of  November  was  a  wann  In'ight  day,  and 
the  425  colonies  left  in  the  yard  had  a  good 
flight  all  day.  These  we  put  into  the  cellar 
on  the  14th;  and  when  taken  out  in  the  spring 
they  were  in  no  way  any  better  than  those 
put  in  on  the  11th,  although  they  had  had  a 
flne  flight  some  thi'ee  weeks  later  than  the 
others;  so  don't  leave  them  out  to  waste 
away,  as  they  always  do  with  these  cold 
nights  of  early  winter.  If  we  would  all  real- 
ize the  importance  of  having  our  bees  well 
prepared  for  winter  early  in  the  season,  and 
then  be  careful  and  not  disturb  them  any 
mo:"e  than  can  possibly  be  prevented  until 
they  are  carried  out  of  their  winter  quarters 
in  the  spring,  our  winter  and  spring  losses 
will  be  much  smaller  than  they  usually  are. 

I  shall  have  to  make  two  articles  of  this 
wintering  subject,  and  in  my  next  I  will  give 
you  some  photos  of  the  building  we  made 
over  our  bee-cellar,  and  will  take  up  this  sub- 
ject of  ventilation,  showing  how  easily  this 


cellar  can  be  well  ventilated,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  disturb  the  bees  in  the  least.  When 
our  bee-cellars  can  be  ventilated  in  the  prop- 
er way  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things 
connected  with  successful  wintering.  But 
when  done  as  it  frequently  is,  it  is  the  ruin- 
ation of  thousands  of  colonies,  being  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  spring  dwindling  in 
its  worst  form.  So  when  you  build  a  bee- 
cellar  don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  extra  labor 
or  expense,  but  make  both  it  and  your  store- 
room for  the  thousand  and  one  things  nec- 
essary in  a  large  apiary  as  near  perfect 
as  possible;  then  you  will  find  that  you  can 
save  many  steps  and  receive  better  results 
in  the  end. 

Uelanson,  N.  Y. 

[This  is  one  of  the  best  articles  we  ever 
published  on  cellar  wintering,  in  my  opinion; 
and  I  say  this,  even  though  some  of  its  teach- 
ings may  rim  counter  to  some  things  I  have 
said  on  the  same  subject. 

In  the  first  paragraph  Mr.  Alexander 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  a  wet  cellar  with  a  low 
temperature,  with  poor  ventilation,  is  the 
worst  place  bees  can  be  kept  for  wintering, 
and  we  all  agree  with  him  on  that  proposi- 
tion; and  yet,  knowing  that  fact,  many  bee- 
keepers are  unable  to  control  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  result  is  disaster. 

On  the  other  hand  our  correspondent  says 
a  wet  cellar,  if  properly  ventilated,  and  kept 
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at  a  temperatere  of  from  44  to  48  degrees,  is 
the  very  best  place  to  winter  bees.  I  agree 
with  him  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  and 
temperature,  and  1  also  agree  with  him  ij 
he  does  not  mean  to  have  his  cellar  too  wet. 
The  term  "wet"  as  applied  to  a  cellar  might 
mean  one  slightly  damp,  and  another  one 
with  pools  of  water  standing  on  a  muddy 
florr.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Alex- 
ander means  this.  The  average  cellar  will 
not  be  absolutely  dry,  if  vmder  ground,  where 
a  lot  of  bees  are  confined.  To  my  notion,  if 
we  specify  a  dry  cellar  we  shall  get  one  wet 
enough  to  conform  to  the  I'equirements  of  our 
correspondent.  A  hundred  colonies  of  bees, 
for  example,  in  a  cellar  15X30,  will  give  off 
a  large  amount  of  moisture  through  their 
breath.  This  moisture  will  condense  against 
the  sides  of  the  hives  and  against  the  sides  of 
the  cellar  or  any  surface  cooler  than  the 
cluster  of  bees. 

It  is  not  clear  just  how  much  ventilation 
Mr.  Alexander  allows.  I  infer,  however,  he 
does  not  change  the  air  in  the  cellar  very 
much,  but  leaves  the  hives  themselves  so 
open  that  there  is  a  circulation  of  air  in  the 
cellar,  or  from  within  the  hive  to  without  the 
hive. 

With  regard  to  disturbance,  what  Mr. 
Alexander  says  is  true,  and  yet  it  may  be  a 
little  hard  to  harmonize  his  statements  with 
the  fact  that  our  shop-cellar  bees  have  all 
kinds  of  racket  above  them  and  yet  they  win- 
ter nicely.  Right  over  our  cellar  where  our 
bees  are,  thei'e  is  the  rumbling  of  machinery 
and  the  dropping  every  now  and  then  of  a 
heavy  weight  or  the  trundling  of  a  heavy 
truck;  and  the  vibration  of  the  building,  and 
I  might  say  of  the  foundation,  is  continuous. 
But  here  is  where  the  explanation  lies:  The 
continuous  noise  does  not  disturb  bees  nor 
human  beings  like  a  sudden  shock  after  con- 
tinuous quiet.  I  have  been  in 
cellars,  which,  on  entering  as 
carefully  as  I  might,  caused  no 
little  disturbance  on  the  part  of 
the  bees;  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  could  go  into  our  cellar  and 
wheel  heavy  trucks  through  it  all 
day,  and  the  bees  would  scarcely 
notice  it,  because  they  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  it.  I  suspect 
the  case  is  something  like  this: 
My  dwellinghouse  is  located  close 
to  our  factory,  and  only  about  500 
or  600  feet  from  the  B.  &  O.  Rail- 
road, and  700  or  800  yards  from 
an  east  and  west  road,  the  North- 
ern Ohio,  and  on  these  roads 
trains  are  snorting  through  at  al- 
most every  hour  of  the  day,  and  at 
times  in  the  night;  and  yet  those 
of  us  who  are  aeccustomed  to  it 
very  seldom  notice  or  hear  it. 
Another  fact:  Some  thirty  years 
ago  I  used  to  sleep  in  our  factory 
when  we  were  running  night  and 
day.  My  room  was  directly  over 
several  buzz-saws  and  a  planer; 
but  very  soon  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  noise  so  that  it  did 


not  disturb  me.  Going  back  to  the  bees  in 
the  cellar,  I  suspect  that  the  occasiotial  romp- 
ing of  children  directly  over  a  bee-cellar 
would  cause  mox'e  disturbance  than  if  the 
children  romped  on  that  floor  every  hour  of 
the  day. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Alexander  does  not  ad- 
vise winter  flights  except  toward  spi'ing,  and 
even  then  only  when  the  bees  become  uneasy 
or  affected  with  dysentery.  I  agree  exactly 
with  him  here,  and  his  recommendation  has 
been  right  along  with  our  recent  practice. 
Whenever  bees  become  uneasy  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  a  good  fly  restores  them 
to  quiet. 

This  whole  article  is  based  on  an  extensive 
and  long  experience,  and  it  will  bear  careful 
reading,  both  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  and 
the  beginner  in  the  bvisiness. — Ed.] 
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The  Peculiar  Form  of  his  Hive  and  Frame. 


BY  W,  K.  MORRISON, 


Germany,  the  land  of  modern  science, 
Wagnerian  music,  and  lager  beer,  is  very 
proliflc  in  apicultural  literature,  which  we 
naturally  expect  in  a  country  of  apiaries  and 
printing-presses.  Even  if  they  are  numerous, 
these  bee-books  are  by  no  means  vain  repeti- 
tions of  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  them  are  quite  original,  particularly  in 
the  science  of  Apis  mellifica,  where  our 
friends  stand  preeminent.  If  any  criticism 
is  in  order  it  might  be  stated  the  Germanic 
bee-authorities  are  too  self-centered,  not 
copying  the  good   points  of   American  and 
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A  SPECIAL   INVERTING   HIVE-STAND   FOR  THE    GRAVENHORST   HIVE. 


French  bee  managemeut.  Baron  Berlepsch 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  American  idea 
of  a  movable-comlj  frame  at  an  early  date, 
and  Dzierzon  himself  advocated  the  hanging- 
frame  idea  when  once  converted,  though  he 
never  made  much  use  of  the  bee-space  and 
the  movable  roof-board.  The  latter  he  fought 
tenaciously,  claiming  it  was  bad  for  the  bees 
in  winter  and  spring.  But  the  man  who  did 
more  than  anyone  else  in  Germany  to  popu- 
larize the  movable-frame  system  of  manage- 
ment was  Mr.  Gravenhorst,  for  many  years 
editor  of  a  bee  paper,  and  author  of  a  popu- 
lar work  on  bee  culture,  with  the  title  of 
"The  Practical  Imker."  With  considerable 
inventive  faculty  he  very  cleverly  adapted 
the  movable  idea  to  the  ordinary  straw  hive, 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  greater  things  to 
come.  Mr.  Gravenhorst  carefully  studied 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Ameri- 
can writers,  such  as  Langstroth,  Quinby, 
Cook,  Root,  Heddon,  and  others,  and  gave 
them  due  credit  for  their  work.  Being  en- 
dowed with  a  considerable  amount  of  what 
we  call  "horse  sense"  he  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  to  suit  the  movable-frame  idea 
to  the  straw  hive.  The  illustrations  serve  to 
show  how  admii"ably  he  succeeded.  No  one 
but  a  plodding  German  would  have  thought 
of  making  a  frame  to  suit  so  pecviliarly  shap- 
ed a  construction  as  a  dome-shaped  straw 
hive;  yet  the  frames  are  readily  removable, 
and  a  broad  frame  is  in  use  of  the  same  sort 
in  which  sections  are  placed  for  fancy  comb 
honey.     Just  think  of  it!  square  4JX4i  sec- 


tions out  of  a  straw  hive  of  the  classical 
school  of  bee-keeping  I  Dzierzon  succeeded 
in  constructing  a  very  fair  hive  by  combin- 
ing wood  and  straw — a  sort  of  hybrid  hive. 
Of  course,  the  work  of  making  these  bent- 
wood  frames  is  considerable,  but  that  does 
not  deter  the  Germans  at  all;  and  as  they 
have  no  manufacturer  to  abuse,  nothing  can 
be  said  against  the  cost  of  them. 

Of  course,  these  hives  are  worked  on  the 
long-idea-hive  system  advocated  by  Mr.  Pop- 
pleton  and  others;  that  is  to  say,  the  honey 
is  stored  at  the  sides,  not  on  the  top.  It  may 
be  claimed  such  a  hive  will  give  poor  results 
in  a  good  season  as  compared  with  the  "  tier- 
ing-up  "  hives;  but  over  against  that  its  ad- 
vocates would  say  use  more  bees  and  have 
more  hives  a  la  Hutchinson. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Gravenhorst 
learned  something  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Shuck,  of 
Iowa,  who  had  an  arrangement  for  inverting 
his  hives  similar  to  the  one  here  shown,  or 
perhaps  Mr.  Shuck  learned  something  from 
the  Germans.  P^vidently  the  Germans  find 
these  hives  get  rather  heavy,  and  require  the 
assistance  of  a  labor-saving  device.  This  is 
one  more  argument  in  favor  of  the  shallow 
hive,  which  the  Germans  know  not. 

The  construction  of  the  straw  body  is  very 
ingenious,  as  it  still  retains  the  original  as- 
pect of  the  classic  hive,  and  yet  adapts  itself 
to  movable  frames.  Mr.  Gravenhorst  went 
further,  and  invented  "a  soit  of  hay-rack 
attachment"  which  was  used  for  moving  the 
hives.     I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  shown 
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as  it  would  be  very  interesting  just  now 
when  derricks  for  bee-hives  are  up  for  con- 
sideration. Some  may  be  disposed  to  criti- 
cise these  arrangements  for  the  pursuit  of 
bee-keeping;  but  they  are  much  superior  to 
the  log-gum  hive  of  the  South,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  make  for  better  things. 
Mr.  Gravenhorst  illustrates  straw  hives, 
which   are  square,  and  with   single   frames 


SUCCESSFUL    BEE-KEEPING    UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


THE  MANNER  OF  REMOVING  THE  FRAMES 
FROM  GRAVENHORST'S  HIVE. 

containing  two  combs,  one  above  the  other, 
but  still  retaining  the  tixed-roof  idea,  and  al- 
lowing the  frames  to  be  removed  only  from 
the  bottom,  as  the  idea  that  a  movable  roof 
in  a  hive  is  bad  seems  to  be  part  of  a  (German 
bee-keeper,  and  has  retanled  the  progress  of 
hive-making  in  continental  Europe  very 
much. 

Progress  has  been  made,  however,  as  a  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Gravenhorst's  work,  and  great 
changes  are  slowly  evolving  all  along  the 
line.  In  German-speaking  Switzeiiand  a 
new  bee-paper  has  appeared,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Streauli,  with  the  openly  avowed 
purpose  of  converting  the  Germanic  race 
(80  millions)  to  the  American  style  of  Ijee- 
keeping,  and  commenced  with  a  translation 
of  Mr  Swarthmore's  latest  epics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  queen-rearing.  It  looks  like  carrying 
coal  to  Newcastle. 

There  is  a  bee  paper  published  in  Russia 
advocating  American  methods  of  apiculture 
which,  together  with  the  above  and  the  Pa- 
risian Gleanings,  ought  to  make  great  changes 
in  the  trend  of  bee-keeping  thought  in  Eu- 
rope, and  these  old-time  inventions  will  pass 
away. 


A  Bee-keeper  who,  AVithout  the  Use  of  his 

Limbs,  is  Able  to  Hunt  Bee-trees.  Hive 

Swarms,  and    Do  All    the  AVork 

About  an  Apiary. 

BY  JESSE   G.    COCKRAM. 


In  my  fifth  yeai',  in  June,  1876, 1  was  strick- 
en with  paralysis  in  my  feet  and  legs.  I 
have  never  walked  since.  When  I  was  about 
14  years  of  age  I  watched  some  bees  getting 
water  at  my  father's  spring,  and  traced  them 
into  an  ivy  hill.  I  crawled  over  into  the 
woods,  the  ivy  so  thick  in  places  I  could  hard- 
ly get  through  it.  I  crawled  on  in  search  of 
the  bees  for  about  half  a  day  before  I  found 
them. 

At  last  I  saw  the  bees  working  in  and  out 
of  an  oak  limb.  I  surely  was  glad  to  find 
them.  I  crawleil  back  to  the  house  as  soon 
as  I  could,  to  tell  my  mother  the  glad  news. 
I  had  the  tree  cut,  but  it  was  an  old  stand. 
The  comli  was  almost  black,  and  only  a  few 
cells  of  honey  in  it.  The  bees  had  dwindled 
down  to  but  half  a  gallon.  This  colony  nev- 
er did  me  any  good.  I  tell  you  I  have  had 
the  bee-fever  bad.  I  craved  to  own  some 
bees  or  have  them  where  I  could  see  them 
work.  I  enjoyed  sitting  and  watching  them 
work,  in  and  out  of  the  old-fashioned  gum. 
I  did  not  know  then  any  thing  about  the 
frame  hive  that  I  now  use. 

I  earned  enough  money  so  that,  in  1894,  I 
bought  four  stands,  in  box  hives,  and  I  kept 
my  bees  in  round  gums  and  box  hives  until 
last  year.  Finally  I  concluded  to  buy  some 
modern  hives  to  put  my  colonies  in,  anyway, 
and  try  them.  The  new  way  of  keeping  bees 
as  far  exceeds  the  old  as  the  thrashing  of 
grain  by  machinery  exceeds  the  old  Hail. 

I  have  climl:)etl  a  few  low  trees,  and  hived 
a  few  swarms;  but  I  almost  always  have  help. 
Some  people  don't  believe  I  can  climb  a  tree 
without  the  use  of  legs:  but  I've  done  this 
many  times.  I  am  strong  in  my  arms  and 
hands,  back,  etc. 

I  have  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  and  have 
read  and  studied  it.  I  am  also  taking  Glean- 
ings. If  any  old-fashioned  bee-keeper  thinks 
he  can  get  along  as  well  without  bee  books 
and  papers  as  he  can  with  them,  he  is  sadly 
mistaken  unless  he  would  simply  own  the 
bees  and  not  he  benefited  by  their  teachings. 

I  have  given  an  outside  view  of  my  shop, 
and  myself  in  the  condition  that  I  crawl 
about  in,  and  work  with  my  bees,  etc.,  and 
also  an  inside  view  of  myself  at  the  shoe 
trade. 

Woolwine,  Va. 

[The  world  over  admires  and  commends 
the  man  who,  in  spite  of  environment  or 
physical  disabilities,  overcomes  them  and 
helps  in  the  great  work  of  making  the  world 
richer  and  better.  Most  men,  afflicted  as  is 
our  friend  Cockram,  would  have  given  up 
in  despair.  But  he  apparently  knows  no  ob- 
stacle too  great  for  him  to  surmount — at  least 
not    in     bee-keeping.     Climbing    a    bee-tree 
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A   BEE-KEEi'EK    WHO    HAS     LOST   THE     USE     OF     HIS     LEGS,    liUT   IS   STJLL   A 

BEE-TKKE    HUNTER. 


.IKS5I;  (;.   (()(  KKAM,  A  BEE-KEEPKi;   W  HosK    l.lMl'.s    ARE  PARALYZED,  BUT  IS  ABLE  TO  DO  ALL 

THE    WORK   ABOUT   AN    APIARY. 
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1  C.  p.  Diidant.  Hiimillon.  111. 

2  Geo.  E.  Hillon,  Kroinont,  Mich. 

3  R.  A.  HolcUumii.  St.  r.<nils,  Mo. 

4  Mrs.  R.  .\,  H(.\i'U:imii,  St.  l.ouis,  I 
3(".  A.Halili,  Hi.hliin.K'ciilcr.  VVi 
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■iilji'f.  RiiUlundLVnler.  Wis. 

;»  C.  J.Thies.  Pepin.  Wis. 
';)  W.  H.  Putnam.  River  Palls,  Wis. 
'4  N.  E.  France,  Platleville.  Wis. 
Vis  J.  C.  Pranlt.  EarlviUe,  Ind. 
'e  P.  I'.  Kinney.  Morgan  Park,  111. 
'7  Mrs.  P.  L.  Kinney.  Moruan  Park.  111. 
'8  Prcil  Wilcox. 
'9  R.  W.  Bovden.  Chicairo.  111. 
lo  Oeo.  W.  York.  I'hicauo,  111. 
5l  J.  I'.  Hull.  Valiiaraiso,  Ind. 
?2  Miss  M.  M.  Hull,  Valparaiso,  InU. 
■23  Miss  Olive  Hull,  Valparaiso.  Ind. 
24  Miss  Clare  Bull,  Valparaiso.  Ind. 
5  Q.  A.  Bleech,  Jerome,  Mich. 
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28  D.  (4.  CoKgshall.  West  Groton.  N.  Y.  51  W.  H.  WhitaJ 

27  P.  D.  Jones.  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.  52  Louis  BiediS 

2»  U.  H.  Adkins.  Ticonderona.  N.  Y.  .'53  H.  Gossenbai 

89  Pred  Muih.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  54  A.  C.  StanH 

30  H.  H.  Root.  Medina.  Ohio.  .W  Wm.  Zirome 

31  J.  v:  Uoll.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  .56  J.  L.  BerusK 

32  W.  S.  Carrieo.  Florisant.  Mo.  57  D.  D.  KempefJ 

33  M.  E.  Darby.  Sprinsrfleld.  Mo.  5H  J.  W.  Rousar" 

34  Dr.  G.  Bohrer.  Lyons.  Kansas.  59  J.  F.  Tecl.  V* 

35  J.  J.  Measer.  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  60  J.  M.  Hat'ooaj 

36  Oscar  A.  Prank.  Kansas  Citv.  Mo.  61  Ben  Fucbs 

37  Louis  Werner.  Edwardsville.  111.  63  J.  C.  Peterso 
3X  A.  G.  Anderson.  Perron.  Utah.  6:^  Dr.  N.  Ki"8.; 

39  L.  P.  Jouno,  Denver,  Col.  64  G.  E.  Bacon. 

40  Allen  Howze.  Farosa.  Texas.  65  A.  L.  Krucge 

41  L.  A.  Atten,  Round  Rock.  Texas.  66  J.  W.  Ta.vw;', 

42  G.  W.  Palm.  Round  Rock.  Ti-xas.  67  E.  J.  AicliiejJ 

43  E.  L.  Anderson,  Saspamco.  Texas.  68  Emil  Ril'I'*', 

44  S.  H.  Anderson.  Saspamco.  Texas.  69  Miss  Adcla  J 

45  D.  H.  Simmons,  Hutto.  Texas.  70  J.  M.  Cooper., 

46  L.  C.  Rosseau.  Waxahasie.  Texas.  71  Fred  Tall>o»'' 

47  J.  W.  Griffin.  Oneaville.  Texas.  72  E.  E.  Law^. 

48  Udo  Toepperwein.  San  Antonio.  Texas.  73  Will  Alcniejjj 

49  I.  A.  Davis.  San  Antonio.  Texas.  74  C.  Dishniau,. 

50  S.  E.  McBurney,  Zephyr.  Texas.  75  Mrs.  Ero"  " 


Ut-xas. 

'  'LY'xas. 
[?i-onio.  Texas. 
|<"^io.  Texas. 
EDtonio.  Texas. 


76  Jas.  A.  Stone.  Springfield.  111. 

77  W.  O.  Victor.  Hondo,  Texas. 

78  Louis  H.  SchoU.  New  Braunfels.  Texas. 

79  O.  P.  Hyde,  Ploresville,  Texas. 

80  W.  A.  Sampey.  Enius.  Texas. 

81  G.  A.  Bufkin.  Brueeville,  Texas. 

82  G.  D.  Caley.  Cozad.  Neb. 

83  E.  Van  Every.  Maxwell.  Texas. 

84  J.  M.  Reed.  Big  Valley.  Texas. 

85  A.  H.  KnoUe.  Hondo,  Texas. 

86  H.  Piper,  Calaveras,  Texas. 

87  A.  Y.  Walton.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

88  D.  C.  Milan,  Uvalde.  Texas. 

89  L.  Jones,  Uvalde,  Texas. 

90  J.  E.  Chambers.  Vigo.  Texas. 

91  D.  M.  Edwards.  Uvalde.  Texas. 

92  A.  J.  Kessler.  Kimpper.  Texas. 

93  K.  Gordon,  Junction,  Texas. 

94  C.  C.  Parson.  Bluff  Springs,  Fla, 

95  T.  Marim.  Buff  Springs.  Fla. 

96  W.  A.  Gramp,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

97  G.  L.  Johnson.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

98  C.  B.  Bantston.  Milano.  Texas. 

99  S.  W.  Kemmer.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

100  Daniel  Wurth.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 


101  J.  Q.  Smith.  Lincoln,  111. 

102  C.  W.  .Scott,  Buceville,  Texas. 

103  Lena  Hyde.  Floresville,  Texas. 

104  Grant  Anderson.  Sabinal,  Texas. 

105  W.  H.  Laws.  Beeville.  Texas. 

106  J.  H.  Kershaw,  Abilene.  Texas. 

107  V.  G.  Miller,  Mathis,  Texas. 

108  Geo.  J.  Elam.  Marlin,  Texas. 

109  L.  Stachelhausen,  Cibolo.  Texas. 

110  Mrs.  Stachelhausen,  Cibolo,  Texas. 

111  S.  W.  DeBord.  Runge.  Texas. 
113  J.  W.  Allen.  Uvalde.  Texas. 

113  Eloise  Laws.  Beeville.  Texas. 

114  J  A.  Simmons.  Oakville,  Texas. 

115  L.  B.  Smith,  Rescue,  Texas. 

116  R.  W.  Rogers.  Lometa,  Texas. 

117  D.  C.  Sulley.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

118  T.  P.  Robinson.  Bartlett.  Texas. 

119  Dr.  J.  B.  Treon.  Ploresville.  Texas. 

120  Mrs.  Wm.  Atchley.  Beeville.  Texas. 

121  J.  M.  Rankin.  Chico.  Cal. 

122  Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips.  Washinton.  D.  C. 

123  L.  B.  Wi.seman.  Floresville.  Texas. 

124  Bryan  Callahan.  City  Mayor.  San  Antonio.Tei. 
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without  legs  is  almost  like  flying  without 
wiugs.  What  couldn't  ive  do  if  we  only  tried"? 
On  page  22K  of  last  year  we  gave  a  picture 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Hill,  a'blind  bee-keeper  who, 
not  to  be  outdoue  on  account  of  entire 
lack  of  sight,  goes  at  the  business  and 
makes  a  success  of  it.  There  are  many  par- 
allels in  history,  but  perhaps  the  most  nota- 
ble, in  apiculture  at  least,  was  the  blind  Hu- 
ber.  Certainly  the  world  is  richer  and  wiser 
for  his  work.  No  man  with  two  eyes  ever 
gave  to  the  world  more  facts  about  liee  life 
than  Huber.  All  honor  and  praise  to  such 
men.  I  feel  like  taking  otT  my  hat  to  them; 
and  as  I  look  at  these  pictures  of  Mr.  Cock- 
ram  I  wish  I  could  shake  his  hand. — Ed.] 


TIERING    UP    COLONIES    DURING   A 
POOR  SEASON  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  A(lvanta£:e.s  of  a  Shallow  Brood-nest. 


BY  T.    F.    BINGHAM. 


At  the  l)eginning  of  the  apple  l)loom  I  had 
about  100  colonies.  The  spring  was  cold  and 
windy.  I  lost  all  the  tree  bloom,  and  we 
came  up  to  apple  bloom  with  empty  hives 
and  about  one-third  the  brood  and  bees  we 


It  became  evident  that,  for  section  honey, 
there  was  little  hope  if,  indeed,  there  was 
hope  in  any  course.  I  had  an  al)undance  of 
empty  comljs,  and  they  had  to  be  saved  at 
all  hazards,  honey  or  no  honey,  bees  or  no  bees. 

As  soon  as  the  honey  came  from  clover 
and  raspberry  the  hives  of  empty  combs  were 
put  on  as  fast  as  they  were  needed.  Some 
colonies  wanted  few,  some  more,  and,  on  the 
whole,  all  said  empty  combs  were  filled  with 
honey.  It  was  simply  clover  and  raspberiy 
— not  a  basswood  blossom  could  be  found. 
The  bees  gathered  honey  al)out  two  weeks, 
and  sent  off  four  prime  swarms.  There  is 
about  twice  as  much  honey  in  the  apiary  as 
will  be  required  to  carry  them  through  till 
June  1,  19o7.  At  the  time  the  photo  was 
taken,  all  the  hives  were  full  as  shown — not 
a  set  of  frames  to  spare.  I  now  have  about 
150  colonies  to  select  100  winter  stocks  from. 
The  season  was  the  poorest  I  ever  knew. 

Farwell,  Mich. 

[Mr.  Bingham,  of  smoker  fame,  uses  the 
shallowest  brood-chamber  of  any  bee-keeper 
in  the  country,  and  he  has  been  using  them 
for  well-nigh  forty  years  at  least,  with  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction.  This  shallow  hive  en- 
ables him  to  make  a  xqvj  gntdual  expansion 
of  the  hive,  just  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 


T.    F.    BINGHAM  S   AFIAHY, 


FARWELL,    MICH.,    SHOWING     THE    VALUE 
NESTS   FOR  TIERING    UP. 


OF     SHALLOW     BHOOD- 


usuallyhave;  and  the  cold  frosty  period  dur- 
ing the  apple  bloom  destroyed  that  also.  I 
had  no  honey;  not  half  the  usual  number  of 
bees  in  a  colony,  and  they  slowly  increased, 
or,  perhaps,  more  accurately  speaking,  held 
their  own.  We  fed  a  few  that  were  starving, 
and  doubled  those  not  likely  to  weather  the 
doubtful  period  preceding  the  clover  and 
raspbeiTy  bloom. 


increased  demands  of  the  colony.  The  illus- 
tration shows  how  nicely  this  works  out. 
Just  notice  that  some  colonies  retjuired  only 
two  extra  brood-sections  while  others  towered 
up  to  the  height  of  their  owner.  There  are 
great  possibilities  in  tiering  up,  nor  is  the 
practice  nece?sarily  limited  to  shallow  hives; 
but  such  hives  are  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose. — Ed.] 
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AV AX  RENDERING. 


A  Brief  History  of  Different  Methods,  In- 
cluding the  Use  of  Wax-presses;  the 
Hatch-Gem  mil  Press  and  What 
Can  be  Expected  from  it. 


BY  H.  H.  ROOT. 


Some  bee-keepers  are  not  yet  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  a  good  wax-press  for  ren- 
dering wax  from  old  combs,  refuse  from  the 
solar  extractor,  etc.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  is  that  they  are  sure  that  their  own 
particular  method  wastes  no  wax.  I  want 
to  say,  however,  that,  from  a  good  many 
tests  made,  I  am  satistied  that  half  of  the 
wax  in  many  cases  is  thrown  away.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  tell  very  much  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  wax  in  refuse  after  it  has 
become  cold.  It  may  look  perfectly  clean, 
and  show  no  ti^ace  of  wax,  although  it  be 
broken  up  and  examined  carefully.  For  in- 
stance, one  correspondent  said  that  the  cheese 
was  as  hard  as  a  board — a  fact  which  he  seem- 
ed to  think  intlicated  that  it  had  received  so 
much  pressure  that  surely  no  wax  could  be 
left,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  wax 
left  in  a  cheese,  the  harder  it  is  when  cold. 
Another  stated  that  the  refuse  was  perfectly 
dry.  and  would  shake  out  like  ashes.  While 
I  think  this  would  indicate  that  pretty  thor- 
ough work  had  been  done,  yet,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, very  little  can  be  determined  from  an 
examination  of  cold  refuse.  Without  actual- 
ly testing  it,  the  best  way,  pei'haps,  to  tell 
whether  there  is  any  wax  left  is  to  take  a 
handful  of  refuse  when  it  is  hot,  and  squeeze 
it.  If  line  lines  of  wax  appear  along  the 
creases  between  the  fingers,  it  contains  at 
least  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  wax.  The 
only  way,  then,  to  lind  the  exact  amount  of 
wax  remaining  is  to  run  the  refuse  through 
some  form  of  press,  and  do  the  work  thor- 
oughly. Many  bee-keepers  place  the  combs 
in  an  old  burlap  sack,  and  immerse  the  sack 


Fig.  1.    A  crude  method  of  extracting-  wax  from  old 
combs,  which  wastes  about  25  per  cent. 

in  boiling  water.  This  is  punched  with  a 
stick,  or  covered  with  a  slatted  frame  weight- 
ed down  heavily  so  that  the  wax  is  forced 
out.  In  either  case  there  is  a  waste  on  the 
average  of  about  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Orel  L. 
Hershiser,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  rendered,  with 
his  hot-water  press,  85  lbs.  of  refuse  which 


had  been  treated  in  this  way  by  one  of  the 
largest  producers  in  this  country,  and  ob- 
tained 28  lbs.  of  pure  wax,  showing  that  in 
this  one  instance  the  method  of  rendering 
under  hot  water,  without  the  proper  amount 
of  pressure,  yielded,  perhaps,  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  wax. 


Fig.  2.  Another  crude  and  very  wasteful  method  of 
extracting  wax.  This  is  a  better  way  than  that  shown 
in  Fig,  1, 

The  solar  wax-extractor,  while  it  is  indis- 
pensable in  an  apiary,  and  possesses  many 
advantages  that  need  not  be  enumerated 
here,  is  hardly  suitable  for  rendering  old 
combs.  The  amount  of  loss  from  such  vax'ies 
from  25  t(j  perhaps  40  per  cent.  When  a  few 
cappings  are  renderetl,  the  amount  of  refuse 
left  is  usually  quite  small,  and  the  waste  may, 
therefore,  l^e  neglected.  But  if  a  great  quan- 
tity of  cappings  is  to  be  rendered,  the  refuse 
which  comes  from  the  solar  had  better  be 
run  through  a  good  press. 

I  am  sure  that  this  method  wastes  more 
than  most  producers  imagine,  for  wax  of  a 
most  beautiful  lemon  color  can  be  obtained 
from  the  l)lackest  refuse  in  a  solar  extractor. 

Since  the  wax-press  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  practicable  extractor  brought  out  thus 
far,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy,  we  will  now  take  up  this  part  of  the 
discussion. 

WAX-PRESSES. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— the 
first  including  any  kind  of  press  in  which 
heat  is  applied  to  the  slumgum  during  the 
pressing;  and  the  second,  all  presses  in  whirh 
no  heat  is  applied  during  the  pressing.  We 
will  first  consider  brielij^  the  heated  presses 
including  the  hot-water  press,  in  which  great 
pressure  is  applied  to  combs  immersed  in 
hot  water,  and  the  steam-press  in  which  the 
combs  ai'e  enveloped  in  steam. 

HOT-WATER  PRESSES. 

In  these  the  pressure  may  be  continued 
without  the  least  danger  of  chilling  the  combs. 
This  method  has  also  a  decided  advantage  in. 
that  the  screw  may  be  raised  after  having 
been  turned  down,  and  the  cheese  alloweil 
to  become  saturated  again  with  boiling  wa- 
ter. The  screw  may  then  be  lowered  and 
this  hot  water  forced  out  of  the  refuse,  car- 
rying with  it  more  of  the  wax.  This  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  as  long  as  is  found 
necessary  by  experience.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
there  is  no  disagreeable  handling  of  the  ref- 
use until  all  the  wax  is  out.  Furthex'more, 
all  the  work,  if  necessary,  may  be  confined 
to  the  one  tank. 
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Among  the  disadvantages  of  this  method 
we  may  mention  the  poor  quality  of  the  wax. 
All  the  wax  that  I  have  obtained  or  seen 
from  a  hot-water  press  has  been  very  dark, 
and  had,  therefore,  to  be  refined  if  a  good  price 
were  secured.  In  order  to  do  rapid  work 
with  this  press  a  large  one  must  be  used, 
for  it  takes  considerable  time  to  get  the  wax 
out;  and  the  only  way  to  do  rapid  work  is 
to  use  a  press  of  a  large  size.  This  makes 
the  first  cost  very  high.  Furthermore,  after 
the  wax  is  out,  there  is  the  inconvenience  of 
removing  it  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  may  be  dipped  off  without  much  trouble, 
although  this  takes  too  much  time,  and  is 
tedious  work  if  all  the  wax  is  taken  off.  If 
any  wax  is  left  on  the  water,  the  refuse, 
when  it  is  taken  out  in  the  sack,  will  absorb 
some  of  it.  A  better  way  is  to  have  a  very 
wide  though  shallow  opening  just  below  the 
level  of  the  wax,  and  at  the  proper  time  al- 
low the  wax  to  run  off  through  it.  If  this 
opening  or  gate  is  below  the  wax  level,  it 
would  seem  as  though  all  of  the  wax  and  a 
little  of  the  water  would  pass  out  through  it, 
but  such  is  not  the  case;  and  the  only  way  to 
get  all  the  wax  off  by  this  method  is  to  in- 
troduce more  hot  water  through  a  tube  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  press  until  all  the  wax 
overflows.     Another  way  to  separate  the  wax 


FIG.  3. — THE   ORIGINAL    HATCH   WAX-PRESS. 

This  illustrates  the  g-eneral  form  of  press  that  is 
tiow  used  by  many  bee-keepers  all  over  this  country. 

from  the  water  is  to  have  a  spout  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  and  draw  off  almost  all  the 
water;  then  place  another  receptacle  under 
the  spout  and  allow  the  i-est  of  the  contents 
of  the  tank  to  pass  into  it.  The  pressure 
meanwhile  should  be  kept  on  the  refuse. 

STEAM-PRESSES. 

A  steam-press  has  the  advantage  in  this 
respect,  that  the  wax  will  fall  down  below  the 
refuse,    and   immediately   pass    out   of    the 


spout,  leaving  nothing  in  the  way  above. 
When  the  refuse  is  ready  to  be  taken  out, 
cold  water  may  be  poured  into  the  boiling 
water  below  the  false  bottom,  and  the  gener- 
ation of  steam  stopped. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  steam 
method  is  that  the  wax  is  as  dark-colored  as 
that  obtained  from  the  hot-water  press. 
Furthermore,  if  the  screw  be  raised  and  re- 
moved entirely,  the  refuse  has  to  be  shaken 
up  before  the  pressure  is  applied  again. 
This  must  be  repeated  a  number  of  times  in 
order  that  all  the  wax,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  all  that  it  is  practicable  to  obtain, 
is  removed.  The  great  trouble  with  steam- 
presses,  and,  in  fact,  with  most  wax-presses,  is 
that  the  last  ten  per  cent  of  wax  comes  out 
so  slowly  that  the  work  is  often  hurried,  and 
there  may  then  be  a  loss  of  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent.  In  the  steam-press,  and  also  in 
the  hot-water  press,  another  melting-tank 
has  to  be  used  if  rapid  work  is  to  be  done. 

THE  HATCH-GEMMIL  WAX-PRESS. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  in  1905,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hatch,  of  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  convinced 
me  that  I  ought  to  make  a  more  thorough 
trial  of  the  unheated  press,  which  up  to  that 
time  I  had  not  tried  extensively;  therefore, 
for  about  six  months  I  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  with  wax-presses,  which  were 
on  a  reasonably  large  scale,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  or  two  experiments  with  small 
quantities  of  comb  prove  any  thing  at  all.  I 
have  found  that  the  unheated  press,  as  ordi- 
narily used,  wastes  anywhere  jrom  8  to  10 
per  cent  oj  the  wax,  but  that  this  loss  can  be 
reduced  to  less  than  3  or  even  2  per  cent, 
if  the  whole  operation  be  repeated,  and, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  entire  time 
for  the  two  meltings,  including  two  pressings 
after  each  melting,  enabled  me  to  turn  out 
beautiful  yellow  wax  at  the  rate  of  from  7  to 
10  lbs.  an  hour.  There  are  some  disadvan- 
tages, of  course,  but  they  are  not  serious, 
and,  take  it  all  in  all.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  unheated  press  deserves  much  more  cred- 
it than  it  has  yet  received. 

Before  going  on  to  describe  in  detail  this 
unheated  press,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  back 
briefly  over  the  history  of  its  development. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  C.  A.  Hatch,  of  Wisconsin, 
first  constructed  a  press  embodying  the  prin- 
ciple. He  used  for  a  short  time  a  press  de- 
signed by  W.  W.  Cary,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
which  the  combs  were  pressed  while  sub- 
merged in  hot  water,  but  he  believed  that  he 
could  improve  on  this  plan  by  applying  the 
pressure  in  a  diffei'ent  receptacle  without  the 
use  of  hot  water  during  the  pressing.  While 
there  may  have  been  others  who  used  a  sim- 
ilar plan  before  this,  Mr.  Hatch  is  probably 
the  first  one  in  this  country  to  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  Later,  Mr.  F.  A.  Gem- 
mil,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  also  worked  with 
such  a  press,  and  it  finally  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Hatch-Gemmil  wax-press.  In  exper- 
imenting with  this  press  I  have  made  some 
changes  which,  in  my  opinion,  seemed  to  be 
necessary.     Fig.    3   will    show   the    original 
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Hatch-Gemmil  wax-press,  and  Fig.  4  the 
same  with  the  changes  that  have  been  made. 
In  Fig.  4  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  round  can 
constructed  of  tin  is  used  instead  of  the  square 
wooden  box  and  tin  tray  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  change  is  that 
it  is  easier  to  keep  the  cheese  from  bursting 
out  sidewise  when  a  round  box  or  can  is 
used,  for  the  square  box  tends  to  bulge  out 
in  the  middle,  thus  allowing  the  burlap  to 
burst.  If  a  round  can  is  used,  the  pressure 
sidewise  is  always  in  a  direction  directly 
away  from  the  center,  and  the  horizontal 
pressure  is  thus  equalized.  Instead  of  the 
wooden  cleats  placed  vertically  around  the 
sides  of  the  can,  a  perforated  metal,  or,  bet- 
ter, a  heavy  wire-cloth  lining 
a  little  smaller  than  the  out- 
side tin  can  may  be  used, 
which  if  firmly  riveted  can 
not  possibly  give  trouble.  I 
am  sure,  too,  that  with  the 
round  can  the  cheeses  do  not 
chill  so  quickly  as  they  do  in 
the  square  box,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  more  compact, 
and  there  is  always  less 
chance  for  cold  air  to  circu- 
late around  under  the  cheese. 
Mr.  Hatch  now  uses  two 
screws  instead  of  one,  for  he 
believes  that  he  can  get  more 

gressure  with  the  two;  but  I 
ave  not  found  the  two 
screws  necessary,  for  one 
screw  will  exert  more  pres- 
sure than  is  needed,  and  is, 
besides,  much  easier  and 
quicker  to  handle. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  4  that  the  screw 
extends  down  into  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
cast-iron  follower.  If  the  screw  simply  rests 
on  the  top,  the  follower  shows  a  great  ten- 
dency to  go  down  sidewise,  especially  if  one 
is  not  exceedingly  careful  in  placing  the  melt- 
ed comb  evenly  in  the  can.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that,  when  the  follower  does  not  go  down 
straight,  one  side  of  the  cheese  is  much  thin- 
ner tnan  the  other,  and  the  thicker  part  will 
be  found  to  contain  quite  a  good  deal  of  wax 
after  the  work  is  done.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, the  follower  mv^^  go  down  straight 
unless  the  screw  bends,  and  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble  from  that  source.  The  cir- 
cular piece  above  the  cheese  must  be  cleated 
as  shown,  to  aid  the  wax  and  water  in  run- 
ning off. 

If  any  one  wisnes  to  make  this  kind  of 
press  at  home,  a  square  box  had  better  be 
used  similar  to  that  shown  m  Fig.  3  instead 
of  the  round  can,  l^ut  there  must  be  some 
method  of  reinforcing  the  corners  to  keep 
them  from  bursting.  If  a  tin-shop  is  near  at 
hand,  the  rovind  can  will  be  found  easier  to 
make  and  more  satisfactory  afterward. 

A  bench-vise  screw,  or  one  similar,  would 
probably  be  used  in  a  home-made  press  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  But  to  keep  the  cleated 
follower  board  from  tipping  when  it  goes 
down,  a  heavy  block  had  better  be  liolted  se- 
curely on  top  of  the  iron  plate  D.     The  screw 


can  then  rest  in  a  hole  bored  through  the 
center  of  the  block  to  the  iron  plate. 

To  be  continued. 


Showing  the  round  pressin 
Fig.  3. 


FIG.  4. — MODIFIED   HATCH   PEESS. 

box  or  can  instead  of  the  square  one  as  in 


HONEY  NOT  ARTIFICIAL. 


How  to  Prove  this  Fact  to  the  Satisfaction; 

of  Customers :  a  Name-stamp  for 

Each  Section. 


BY  PROF.  H.  A.   SUKFACE 


A  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  has  recently  written  to- 
me, asking  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
public  understand  that  pure  white  honey  is 
not  artificial.  In  replying  to  him  I  said  that 
I  have  had  no  ditticulty  in  this  regard  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg,  for  three  reasons: 

1.  My  apiary  is  situated  along  one  of  the 
prominent  trolley  lines  where  hundreds  of 
persons  see  it  daily. 

2.  This  summer  I  gave  a  public  demon- 
stration in  State  Capitol  Park,  showing  how 
to  remove  bees  from  a  tree  and  transfer 
them  to  a  hive.  Thus  people  know  that  I 
have  bees  and  am  producing  honey. 

3.  Upon  each  section  of  honey  which  I  put 
on  the  market  I  stamp  conspicuously,  "  Fan- 
cy Honey,  Guaranteed.  From  the  Camp 
Hill  Apiaries,  H.  A.  Surface,  Proprietor, 
Camp  Hill,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa."  Thus 
the  name  of  the  producer  is  on  each  pack- 
age, however  small,  and  his  guarantee  is 
there.  I  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  sell- 
ing this  honey,  and  there  are  no  evidences 
to  cause  people  to  think  it  is  'impure  with 
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this  guarantee.  In  fact,  it  is  just  what  it  is 
guaranteed  to  be — viz.,  "  fancy  honey."  To 
build  up  a  trade,  no  other  kind  should  be 
used.  After  a  trade  is  estal^lished,  poorer 
grades  of  honey  ruay  be  sold,  but  should  not 
be  sold  for  "fancy."  After  the  people  be- 
come interested  in  honey,  and  know  some- 
thing about  its  use,  they  will  readily  learn 
that  there  are  different  grades,  and  will  then 
not  be  suspicious  because  some  is  light,  some 
amber,  and  some  dark. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  whether 
we  should  label  our  product  "Pure  Honey." 
This  appears  inadvisable,  because  it  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  finding 
on  the  market  such  material  as  hninire  hon- 
ey. In  stamping  on  all  of  my  sections  the 
words  "  Fancy  Honey,  ■"  and  "Guaranteed," 
I  am  guaranteeing  this  product  to  be  of  the 
grade  known  as  "Fancy,"  and  since  it  is 
tnie  that  thei'e  are  diflferent  grades  of  honey, 
this  carries  with  it  no  implication  of  adul- 
terated or  impure  honey.  In  my  opinion 
this  solves  the  problem  of  labels  or  brands, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  the  producer  jus- 
tice by  an  advertisement  of  good  material, 
and  also  gives  the  consumer  a  feeling  of 
security  in  purchasing  and  using  material 
produced  by  one  whose  name  he  knows. 

My  advice  to  every  pei'son  producing  ma- 
terial of  any  kind  that  is  to  be  used  by  the 
public  is  to  develop  a  market  near  his  home, 
or  as  near  as  possible,  and,  by  doing  a 
strictly  first-class  business  with  high-grade 
goods,  make  a  reputation  that  will  at  once 
secure  for  him  prices  above  the  average 
market  price  and  relieve  the  product  of  the 
suspicion  of  impurity.  A  properly  sustained 
reputation,  in  a  region  where  a  person  is  al- 
ready known,  should  become  one  of  a  busi- 
ness man's  most  important  assets. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ALSIKE  CLOVEK  FOK  BEES. 

On  page  330,  in  regard  to  the  long-tongued 
bee,  if  the  bee-keepers  would  sow  more  al- 
sike  clover  they  would  not  need  to  breed 
such  bees,  and  they  would  get  more  honey. 
The  alsike  should  be  mixed  half  and  half 
with  red  clover.  The  bees  will  work  strong- 
ly on  the  alsike,  and  will  carry  the  pollen 
from  the  alsike  to  the  red  clover;  and  if  this 
method  is  kept  up  for  a  few  years  the  red 
clover  will  make  a  good  honey-plant.  There 
is  no  better  plant  for  honey  than  alsike  clo- 
ver, and  the  hay  will  make  the  best  of  feed 
for  cows.  With'alsike  clover  the  farmer  gets 
three  crops  a  year — two  crops  of  tine  hay 
and  a  crop  of  fine  white  honey.     Alsike  clo- 


ver will  not  dry  up  like  red  clover.  It  will 
stay  green.  It  is  a  good  clover  to  sow  with 
timothy.  It  is  green  when  timothy  is  ready 
to  cut,  and  will  make  a  better  feed  for  stock, 
and  a  fine  pasture  for  summer. 
Kewanee,  111.  W.  W.  Cain. 

[The  scheme  you  outline  has  been  tried, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  success.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever  can  be. — Ed.] 


HOW  TO  combat  BEE-BIRDS. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  bee-eating 
birds  are  dreaded  by  bee-keepers.  Luckily 
the  United  States  is  not  much  troubled  with 
their  attentions.  California  bee-keepers  suf- 
fer from  them  sometimes,  and  in  Porto  Rico 
there  is  the  liee-martin  which  loves  to  hang 
around  an  apiary  and  pick  off  the  bees  as 
they  return.  In  other  parts  of  the  tropics 
various  species  of  birds  prey  on  bees  with 
more  or  less  pertinacity  and  success.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Europe,  notably  in  Spain, 
the  bee-eater  {Merops  ajnastcr)  is  a  devoted 
and  relentless  enemy  of  the  bee-keeper,  gath- 
ering in  large  numbers  to  devour  the  bees. 
Virgil  and  other  writers  allude  to  this  un- 


pleasant pest  of  the  apiary.  The  foregoing 
illustrates  a  very  forcible  method  of  dealing 
with  these  birds.  They  have  a  habit  of 
perching  by  prefei'ence  on  a  dead  limb  or 
wire  to  see  better,  probably,  and  this  is  their 
undoing.  Wait  till  several  are  quietly  set- 
tled, and  then  shoot.  Even  a  poor  shot  can 
make  a  good  job  of  it. 
Medina,  O.  W.  K.  Morrison. 


ALEXANDER  S    ARTICLES    AFPKECIATED;    HIS 
FLAN  FOR  BUILDING  UP  WEAK  COLO- 
NIES A  SUCCESS  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  ANY  THINKING  MAN. 

As  an  encouragement  to  those  who  intend- 
ed to  try  the  Alexander  plan  of  uniting  weak 
colonies  to  strong  next  spring,  but  who,  aft- 
er reading  the  unfavoral)le  reports,  page 
1189,  are  undecided  whether  the  plan  will  be 
a  success  for  them  or  not,  I  will  say  that  the 
plan  is  a  success  for  every  thinking  bee-keep- 
er who,  before  he  tries  it,  reads  the  instruc- 
tions carefully,  not  only  once  Imt  several 
times,  until  he  knows  them  by  heart.  There 
are  some  things  in  the  Alexantler  treatment 
that  mitM  be  carefully  noted.  He  says:  "As 
soon  as  they  have  some  uncapped  brood  in 
their  hives."  Now,  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  is  unsealed  brood  in  both  hives  or  else 
the  plan  will  be  a  failure;  and,  if  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Stewart,  p.  1190,  that  is  the  cause 
of  his  failure;  for  if  there  is  unsealed  brood 
the  bees  will    not   desert   their   brood-nest. 
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Mr.  Snowden,  probably,  in  placing  the  weak 
■colonies  over  the  strong,  used  smoke,  or  in 
some  way  started  the  bees  lighting.  The 
best  way,  I  think,  is  to  mark  your  weak  col- 
onies and  get  the  strong  ready  by  placing  a 
queen-excluder  on  top  under  the  cover,  then 
wait  till  night,  and  quietly  remove  the  cover 
of  the  strong  colony,  and  carefully  place  the 
weak  over  it,  but  do  not  disturb  the  bees 
with  smoke  or  in  any  other  way.  If  you 
think  your  bees  are  too  cross,  use  the  follow- 
ing method  that  some  one  described  in 
Gleanings: 

"Over  the  queen-excluder  place  a  piece  of 
burlap  or  mosquito-wire,  leaving  it  between 
the  colonies  for  4S  hours;  then  remove  it 
quietly,  and  the  bees  will  not  fight,  and,  by 
the  way,  this  is  a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of 
laying  workers  in  a  neglected  colony.  I 
would  not  advise  feeding  the  upper  colony. 
l)ut,  rather,  give  them  a  frame  with  honey 
before  uniting:  but  if  you  think  you  have  to, 
remember  that  Mr.  Alexander  tells  us  to  give 
them  only  a  few  spoonfuls  in  a  comb  next 
to  their  lirood:  for  if  you  give  them  more  you 
will  start  the  bees  below  robbing  from  the 
weak,  and  consequently  you  lose  your  queen. 

I  wish  you  would  convey  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Alexander  for  his  splendid  articles  on  sim- 
plified bee-keeping.    Cakl  O.  Jokgensen. 

Dorchester.  Mass. 


DID   THE    BEES    MOVE   THR   EGGS  '! 

I  believe  if  our  friend  Stachelhausen  could 
see  what  I  saw  in  the  spring  of  1905  his  skep- 
ticism with  regard  to  eggs  or  larv;e  being 
moved  by  the  bees  would  be  removed.  That 
spring  I  purchased  some  queens  from  a 
Southern  breeder,  receiving  them  the  5th  of 
May,  and  introduced  them  in  colonies  of 
black  bees.  On  examining  the  colonies  on 
the  11th  I  found  a  queen-cell  on  an  empty 
comb  containing  a  larva  about  two  days  old. 
The  cell  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  comb 
from  the  l>rooil-nest.  I  cut  off  the  cell,  as  I 
wanted  them  to,  accept  the  queen.  In  look 
ing  over  them  alwut  ten  days  later  I  found 
alK)Ut  half  of  the  bi'ood  in  the  hive  was 
drones,  and,  to  my  surprise,  they  had  two 
nice  queen-cells  on  an  empty  frame  with  an 
empty  comb  Ijetween  it  and  the  brood-nest. 
I  hatched  these  cells  in  a  nucleus.  They 
were  from  the  Italian  (jueen.  I  did  not  kill 
the  (|ueen,  as  I  should  have  done,  Init  the 
bees  did  it  for  me  in  the  next  few  days. 

Elvaston,  111.  C  S.  Caldwell. 

[While  it  is  probable  that  the  bees  moved 
the  eggs,  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  they 
did.^ED.] 

THE  JIOTH  AND  THE  FLAIME. 

Like  many  others  I  have  often  wondered 
why  the  moth  Hies  to  the  Hame;  and  it  was 
when  I  found  that  a  bee  which  got  shut  into 
the  hintse  just  before  dusk  would  lly  at  a 
lamp,  just  as  it  would  at  a  window-pane  in 
the  ihiy  time,  that  I  began  to  see  light.  For 
the  l)ee,  light  meant  an  opening  for  exit: 
darkness,  an  enclosure  or  obstacle;  and  then 
as  I  watched  moths,  and  experimented  with 


them,  I  found  that  it  was  the  same  way  with 
them.  I  think  I  have  found  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  "the  moth  and  the  Hame." 
and  it  was  the  "busy  little  bee''  that  gave 
me  the  clue.  J.  E.  Walkek. 

Shaowu,  Fookien,  China. 

[I  confess  the  above  is  new  to  me.  I  had 
often  wondered  why  moths,  bluebottle  Hies, 
and  other  insects,  so  persistently  bump  their 
heads  against  the  chimney  of  a  lamp  or  the 
electric  glol^es:  and  since  our  brother  suggests 
it,  it  seems  to  me  very  likely  he  is  right,  that 
they  regard  the  bright  light  as  a  plaice  of 
exit,  exactly  as  they  would  Hy  to  a  knot-hole 
throitgh  the  boards  in  a  darkened  room. 
Friend  W.  has  an  article  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Scientific  Amcricdii  for  Sept.  1,  1906. — 
A.  I.  R.]        '    

live  bees  as  a  food  for  CHICKENS. 

The  note  on  chickens  and  live  bees  in  the 
November  loth  Gleanings  interested  me.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  any  of  your 
readers  have  ever  tried  the  experiment  of 
feeding  live  bees  to  young  chickens  which 
had  been  kept  enclosed  away  from  the  bee- 
yard  so  that  they  would  have  little  chance 
to  acquire  experience  with  the  bees. 

New  York,  Nov.  27.        M.  A.  Bigelow. 


Fastening  starters  in  sections  by  the 

USE  OF  A  sheet  OF  MICA  DIPPED 
IN  HOT  WAX. 

As  you  are  continually  on  the  lookout  for 
the  best  way  of  doing  all  kinds  of  bee  work 
I  should  like  to  have  you  try  my  way  of  put- 
ting foundation  in  sections.  If  we  get  a  large 
per  cent  of  fancy  honey  we  need  to  have  the 
foundation  part  just  right — not  pretty  nearly 
right.  If  we  do  the  work  with  the  hot-plate 
method,  and  have  the  sheets  as  varial)le  as 
they  will  l^e,  not  every  section  will  be  satis- 
factory: that  is,  some  sheets  will  be  a  little 
too  near  one  one  side  and  some  a  little  too 
short  to  be  fastened  to  the  bottom.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  cut  up  the  sheets  the  right  size. 
What  we  want  is  to  have  them  stay  the  same 
size  when  fastened  in  the  sections,  and  as 
near  one  side  as  the  other.  That  is  what  I 
am  able  to  do  now,  since  I  discovered  that 
a  piece  of  mica  (such  as  is  used  sometimes  in 
the  doors  of  coal-stoves)  is  just  the  right  sub- 
stance to  dip  in  a  little  dish  of  melted  wax 
to  fasten  the  foundation  to  the  sections. 
Spacing-blocks  to  tit  inside  of  the  sections 
should  be  used,  and  of  the  right  thickness  to 
have  the  foundation  in  the  center  oi  the  sec- 
tion. These  blocks  should  be  nailed  on  a 
board  so  as  to  be  right  for  one  section-holder 
of  sections  at  a  time:  then  when  tilled  they 
are  taken  off  the  blocks,  a  holderful  at  a 
time,  and  put  right  in  the  supers. 

Have  several  boards  with  spacing-l)iocks 
and  I'leats  arranged  to  hold  four  sections  at  a 
time.  I  \v<n\  two  small  helpers,  and  all  I  did 
was  to  sit  at  one  corner  of  the  tal)le  and  fast- 
en in  the  foundation  while  my  helpers  placed 
them  for  nic:  then  when  they  were  cool  enough 
they  turned  them  right  side  up  and  tilled  the 
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supers.  Have  the  helpei's  stand  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table,  and  have  the  surface 
of  the  table  in  two  parts  by  nailing  a  strip  in 
the  middle.  The  sheet  of  mica  should  be  of 
the  right  size  to  reach  across  the  edge  of  the 
foundation. 

One  edge  of  this  piece  of  mica  sheet  should 
be  strengthened  for  a  handle  by  nailing  two 
little  strips  of  wood  on  each  side  of  one  edge. 
If  other  bee-keepers  should  think  as  much  of 
this  as  I  do,  hot  plates  will  be  used  less.  I 
didn't  have  a  sheet  drop  out;  and,  though  I 
did  the  work  very  rapidly,  every  one  was  in 
right.  F.  C.  HuTCHiNS. 

Massena  Springs,  N.  Y. 


DESPISED    AND    REJECTED    OF   MEN. — A   SERMON  IN  A   PAINTING. 

See  Our  Homes,  on  opposite  paoe.  , 


[There  is  much  in  getting  used  to  a  thing. 
Your  plan  is  all  right,  except  that  it  requires 
several  spacing-ljoards  and  two  helpers. 
The  hot-plate  method  requires  only  one 
operator. — Ed.] 


GOETZE'S  CELEBRATED  PAINTING. 

The  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibit  this  year 
which  caused  the  most  sensation  is  a  largre  canvas 
painted  by  Sigismund  Goetze,  entitled,  "Despised 
and  Rejected  of  Men . ' '  We  give  a  reproductien  of  the 
picture,  which,  as  is  easily  seen,  is  a  sermon  on  can- 
vas. The  painter-preacher  says  that  all  mankind  are 
indifferent  to  thf^  Christ,  the  mother  bending  over  her 
babe,  the  man  and  woman  of  society,  the  scientist 
and  the  sportsman,  the  workman  and    the  soldier, 

the  ecclesiastic  and 
the  literalist  — all 
are  as  in  lifferent  to 
the  thorn-crowned 
Christ  as  the  news- 
boy shouting  the 
sensation  of  the 
hour. 

Of  all  the  throng, 
only  the  hospital 
nurse  turns  and 
looks  on  the  Savior, 
and  her  face  ex- 
presses more  of 
alarm  than  aught 
else.  It  is  a  point- 
ed sermon,  yet,  per- 
haps like  other  sen- 
sational sermons,  it 
is  overdrawn,  and 
hence  misleading. 
Certainly  there  are 
thoughts  of  God  in 
the  world.  When 
he  Cometh  will  he 
not  find  faith  on  the 
the  earth? 

The  editor  of  the 
Ep'wortji  Herald 
says:  "It  is  a  ser- 
mon of  the  palette 
and  brush,  more 
graphic  and  and  in- 
cisive than  any  that 
has  been  uttered 
from  the  pulpit  in 
many  a  day.  The 
painter  has  turned 
preacher,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of 
Ijondon  is  his  pul- 
pit, 

'  But  it  tells  only 
a  part  of  the  story. 
That  part  is  terri- 
ble, and  should  be 
told;  but  the  other 
part  should  be  re- 
cited also,  for  it  is 
a  story  of  adora- 
tion, obedience,  joy, 
hope,  faith,  devo- 
tion, achievement 
in  the  name  and  for 
the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ,  He  is  to 
many,  alas  I  an  un- 
known God.  But 
not  all  have  gone 
with  the  multitude. 
There  ought  to 
have  been  room  in 
that  picture  for  the 
saints  of  God  who 
are  on  earth,  and 
who  serve  him  ev- 
ery day  with  a 
sweetness,  sinceri- 
ty, simplicity,  and 
lidelity  as  pure, 
true,  and  great  as 
ever  established  in 
sanctity  any  saint 
who  is  in  heaven." 
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He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were 
our  faces  from  him:  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed 
him  not.— Isaiah  53  : 3. 

Almost  every  day  some  new  magazine  or 
periodical  is  presented  to  my  notice,  and  I 
have  wondered  again  and  again  if  this  great 
wide  world  could  take  care  of  them  all,  read 
them  all,  and  support  them  all.  Several 
times  I  have  been  tempted  to  say  we  have 
magazines  enough,  and  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  add  that  I  did  not  want  to  see  any  more 
new  ones.  And  then  I  reflected  that  every 
little  while  I  come  across  something  perhaps 
in  the  new  magazines  or  periodicals  I  would 
not  have  missed  for  quite  a  sum  of  money. 
Well,  a  few  days  ago  my  youngest  daughter 
brought  me  a  magazine  entitled  The  Chris- 
tian. She  said,  "Papa,  here  is  something 
that  will  interest  you,  I  am  sure,"  Then  she 
held  liefore  me  a  picture  representing  a  copy 
of  a  celebrated  painting  now  in  London. 
You  will  find  the  picture  that  met  my  gaze, 
on  the  opposite  page.  I  looked  at  it,  and  as 
I  gathered  its  significance  the  tears  came  in- 
to my  eyes.  Yes,  even  I  in  my  old  age  had 
a  good  cry  by  just  looking  at  a  picture.  Ev- 
ery little  while  I  would  look  from  the  picture 
tothe  title,  "despised  and  rejected  of  men;" 
and  then  the  tears  came  again.  I  cried  be- 
cause I  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  pic- 
ture gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  even  in  this  present  age.  The  de- 
scriptive matter  that  was  given  with  the 
picture  is  also  given  on  the  opposite  page. 

That  poor  human  form  with  his  agonizing 
crown  of  thorns  is  bowed  in  grief  over  the 
carelessness,  indifference,  and  selfishness  of 
humanity.  Although  he  is  the  Son  of  God 
he  came  to  earth  and  assumed  a  human  form 
like  ours.  He  felt  as  we  feel,  and  he  suffer- 
ed as  we  suffer,  yet  he  was  without  spot  or 
blemish.     The  old  hymn  says: 

Was  it  for  crimes  that  I  had  done 

He  groaned  upon  the  tree? 
Amazing  pity,  grace  unknown, 

And  love  heyond  degree. 

While  he  is  held  up  prominently  before  all 
the  world  (for  all  the  world  knows  now  of 
"Jesus  and  the  cross"),  the  multitudes  pass 
by;  the  priests  fold  thejr  hands  in  a  holy 
sanctimonious  attitude,  and  yet  turn  their 
heads  the  other  way.  The  millionaires,  the 
money-makers,  and  the  fashionables  belles  of 
society,  do  not  give  him  a  passing  look,  much 
less  a  passing  thought.  Their  heads  are  tip- 
ped in  lofty  disdain,  for  they  look  away  above 
"Jesus  and  him  crucified."  Even  the  news- 
boy, in  calling  attention  to  the  most  impor- 
tant things  in  this  world,  from  his  point  of 
view,  ignores   the  suffering  Savior.     In  our 


thanksgiving  sermon  a  few  days  ago  the  good 
pastor,  B.  N.  Tanner,  said,  in  summing  up 
our  reasons  for  thankfulness,  "Brethren, 
what  is  it  that  really  exalts  a  nation?  Is  it 
prosperity,  such  as  we  have  l)een  discussing? 
Is  it  education?  Is  it  mental  and  scientitc 
progress?  Is  it  even  'conquering  and  pre- 
venting disease?  No,  not  any  of  these.  What 
is  it  then?  The  good  Book,  this  old  Book, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  tells  us  that  it  is  right- 
eousness that  exalteth  a  nation.  Now,  friends, 
are  we  as  a  people,  are  we  as  a  great  nation, 
seeking  Ji?'st  "the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness  "  ?  I  fear  we  are  not.  I  fear 
we  are  Jorgetiing  that  this  same  righteous- 
ness is  of  more  importance,  and  is  above  all 
and  over  all." 

I  delight  in  seeing  this  pi'ogress;  I  rejoice 
in  all  new  inventions.  I  lift  my  heart  in 
thanksgiving  and  praise  when  we'  surmount 
difficulty  after  difficulty  in  sc-ience  and  me- 
chanics. I  rejoice  when  we  succeed  in  com- 
bating disease,  in  making  the  Panama  region 
a  healthy  place  to  live  in  while  we  undertake 
the  greatest  piece  of  engineering  the  world 
ever  saw.*  But  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes 
over  me  when  I  hear  of  graft  and  greed  and 
extortion;  when  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
this  great  busy  world  with  all  its  talent  and 
ability  is  too  much  like  the  picture  where  the 
people  are,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year,  and  century  after  century, 
pushing  by.  scarcely  stoppirg  to  look  at  the 
image  of  the  suffering  Savior,  the  thorn- 
crowned  Christ.  Thank  God,  there  is  one  in- 
dividual in  that  picture  who  has  stopped  and 
noticed  the  "despised  and  rejected  of  men" 
—a  hospital  nurse.  Her  womanly  spirit  cries 
out  in  protest.  The  painter  has  put  whole 
sermons  in  that  look.  Thank  God,  if  it  is  in- 
deed true  that  men  are  as  a  rule  indifferent 
to  his  claims,  there  are  some  women  who  are 
ready  to  stop  and  rebuke  by  their  looks  and 
actions,  if  nothing  more,  a  sinful  world. 

When  I  was  in  the  busy  city  of  Leed,  in 
the  Black  Hills,  in  South  Dakota,  1  landed 
after  dark.  With  the  rushing  multitude  I 
went  to  a  hotel  and  asked  for  a  room.  Re- 
membering my  former  experiences,  however, 
I  told  the  clerk  I  wanted  a  room  with  outside 
wi7idows.  He  then  said  that  I  would  have 
to  pay  a  price  that  I  did  not  feel  like  paying. 
May  be  it  is  all  right,  friends,  but  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  an  outrage  to  be  asked  to  pay  more 
than  the  majority  of  people  get  for  a  day's 
work,  for  the  privilege  of  having  a  breath  of 
God's  pure  air.  I  felt  homesick.  Yes,  I  do 
get  homesick  when  I  am  away  among  stran- 
gers, a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  I  told  the 
clerk  that,  if  he  would  excuse  me,  I  would  not 
take  the  room.  I  then  got  on  to  the  trolley 
car  and  rode  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city. 
There  I  found  a  hotel  where  I  could  get  a 
very  comfortable  room  for  fijty  cents.  Now, 
the  dollar  I  saved  was  not  because  I  was 
greedy,  but  because  I  felt  as  if  I  would  rath- 

*  Come  to  think  of  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  there 
was  just  a  little  graft  and  selfishness  exhibited  in  the 
early  undertakmg  of  that  same  Panama  canal  was 
there  not.  friends?  And  this  graft  did  not  exactly 
exalt  that  nation,  especially  in  the  estimation  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  when  the  matter  came  out 
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er  put  it  into  missionary  woi'k  or  give  it  to 
the  Anti-saloon  League,  in  accoi'dance  with 
that  other  text  in  the  precious  word  of  God, 
'  'Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasui'es  on  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal;  but 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal. ' ' 
I  thought  1  could  invest  the  money  to  better 
advantage  than  paying  it  out  for  an  expen- 
sive room  that  would  not  add  to  viy  comfort. 
Just  as  I  knelt  down  by  my  neat  clean  bed 
to  thank  God  for  his  mercies,  and  to  ask  him 
to  help  me  to  be  of  some  use  in  that  strange 
land,  a  sudden  answer  came  to  that  prayer, 
that  thrilled  me  through  and  throiigh.  It 
was  worth  more  to  me  than  any  thing  money 
can  buy  —  yes,  a  thousand  times  more  than 
expensive  hotels  or  even  whole  cities.  It 
seemed  a  little  wonderful,  and  yet  it  was  a 
simple  thing  after  all.  I  had  the  two  win- 
dows open  in  my  room  ( as  of  course  I  would 
as  it  was  a  warm  evening),  and  there  was  ev- 
idently a  window  open  in  sc-me  neighboring 
building,  for  from  that  open  window  came 
floating  across  to  me,  in  a  sweet  motherly 
voice,  the  words, 

A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky. 

This  good  woman,  whoever  she  was,  was 
evidently  busy  about  some  household  duty. 
The  hymn  came  only  in  fitful  snatches.  Now, 
I  have  before  heard  women  at  work  sing  a 
stanza  or  two,  then  when  at  liberty  they 
would  resume  it  and  sing  a  little  more.  Per- 
haps your  wife  has  done  the  same  thing,  just 
as  my  wife  does;  and,  oh  how  I  do  love  to 
hear  those  spontcmcous  bursts  of  song  inter- 
spersing the  daily  routine  of  household  tasks! 
The  singer  waited  a  moment,  and  then  she 
burst  forth  again: 

Arm  me  with  jealous  care, 

As  in  thy  sight  to  live; 
And,  oh  thy  servant,  Lord,  prepare, 

A  strict  account  to  give. 

I  have  attended  great  concerts;  I  have 
heard  celebrated  singers;  but  none  ever  gave 
me  svich  a  thrill  as  those  old  familiar  words 
that  my  father  used  to  sing  when  he  was  a 
carpenter  working  at  the  bench.  I  think  I 
can  remember  when,  in  answer  to  my  moth- 
er's prayers,  he  was  converted  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ— the  time  when  he  stopped  work 
and  every  thing  else,  and  gazed  on  that  Sa- 
vior, and"  then  knelt  at  his  feet,  putting  his 
whole  life  into  the  dear  Savior's  care  and 
keeping.  What  a  happy  man  he  was  then! 
He  would,  while  at  work  at  his  carpenter's 
bench,  suddenly  burst  forth  with  snatches 
from  some  of  those  old  hymns  in  a  way  that 
would  almost  startle  people. 

That  night  I  went  to  sleep  happy,  as  you 
may  imagine,  at  peace  with  God  and  with  all 
the  world.  Soon  in  my  dreams  I  was  with  a 
crowd  of  friends.  As  I  hurried  along  my 
foot  struck  some  obstacle.  I  looked  at  it 
curiously.  Said  I  to  those  present,  "Why, 
what  is  this?"  and  I  stooped  down  and  pick- 
ed it  up.  It  had  a  familiar  look.  Some  one 
replied,  "Why,  dear   me!    It   must  be   the 


crown  of  thorns  where  it  was  dropped  when 
Jesus  was  crucified.  It  has  been  kicking 
about  through  all  these  centuries,  and  no- 
body has  noticed  it  or  stopped  to  pick  it  up 
until  our  old  friend  A.  I.  Root  came  among 
us. ' ' 

When  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  and  be- 
gan to  collect  my  senses  I  almost  thought  my 
dream  of  the  night  was  real;  and  then  I  won- 
dered if  the  snatches  of  that  hymn  wei'e  only 
a  dream.  Well,  I  looked  in  my  pocket  dia- 
ry, and  there  were  the  pencil-marks  as  I 
hastily  noted  it  down  the  night  before — 

A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky. 

I  knelt  down  and  prayed  again  that  God 
would  help  me  to  use  better  the  remaining 
days  of  my  life  toward  that  one  end  as  ex- 
pressed in  that  beautiful  hymn,  to  help  fit 
and  train  some  of  these  little  ones  for  the 
sky  instead  of  for  death  and  I'uin. 

in  closing  1  wish  to  make  an  extract  from 
that  excellent  home  paper,  the  Sunday-School 
Times.  My  dear  friend,  if  somebody  should 
ask  me  what  is  the  best  paper  in  the  world 
to  have  in  the  family,  and  to  have  the  chil- 
dren, father,  and  mother  read  daily,  I  do  not 
know  but  I  should  say  that  it  is  this  same 
Sunday-School  Times.  I  would  have  that 
first;  and  if  I  were  a  farmer  or  gardener  I 
would  have  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  do  not 
know  but  I  would  have  Gleanings  too,  if 
you  will  excuse  me  for  this  little  bit  of  self- 
ishness. But  here  is  the  extract  from  the 
Su7iday- School  Times: 

Physical  health  may  he  an  animal's  first  duty,  but 
it  is  not  man's.  It  is  a  man's  duty  to  keep  as  well  as 
he  can  while  he  does  what  God  calls  him  to  do.  But 
he  can  never  even  hear  God's  call  if  he  is  thinking 
chiefly  about  his  health.  Nations  are  not  founded, 
nor  heathen  lands  evangelized,  nor  canals  digged, 
nor  frontiers  extended,  nor  the  kingom  of  heaven 
moved  forward  in  this  world,  by  men  who  are  think- 
ing most  about  keeping  their  bodies  well.  The  world 
would  have  been  lost  if  one  man  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  give  up  his  life  for  it.  And  the  mystery  of  it 
is  that  physical  health  is  so  often  for  the  first  time 
found  after  it  is  endangered.  A  chalky-cheeked,  con- 
sumptive Connecticut  man  in  the  sixties  was  told  that 
he  would  not  live  two  weeks  if  he  re^^ponded  to  the 
President's  call  for  more  men.  He  enlisted,  and  for 
the  first  time  found  health  in  army-life  exposure; 
and  for  forty  years  more  he  continued  to  be  just  as 
imprudent  in  Gods  service.  Such  "imprudences" 
are  a  better  safeguard  than  a  health  policy. 

The  special  point  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  is  this:  "The  world  would  have  been  lost 
if  one  man  had  not  been  willing  to  give  up 
his  life  for  it."  When  writing  my  health 
notes,  and  dwelling  so  much  on  what  we 
should  eat  to  be  well  and  strong,  I  confess 
my  conscience  has  troubled  me  several  times 
because  I  have  spent  so  much  time  in  dwell- 
ing on  the  "things  that  perish."  Health  is 
a  very  important  matter,  it  is  true;  but,  dear 
brother  and  sister,  let  us  not  foi-get  that  we 
had  better  be  sick  every  day  of  our  lives  — 
yes,  we  had  better  be  crippled  for  life — than 
to  be  in  the  bondage  of  sin. 

Now,  if  this  copy  of  that  wonderful  paint- 
ing gives  you  such  a  spiritual  uplift  as  it  did 
my  poor  self,  then  my  talk  to-day  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  Even  if  it  is  ti'iie  that  he 
was  ' '  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  it  is 
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also  true  that  he  is  and  always  has  been  and 
will  be  for  everviore  "the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. ' ' 


SAVING  SEED  CORN;  SOMETHING  ADDITIONAL 

TO  WHAT  PROF.  HOLDEN  HAS  BEEN 

TELLING  US. 

Perhaps  I  might  remark  that  Ohio  has  the 
credit  of  giving  the  largest  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Now,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  Prof.  Holden  says  the  farmers  of 
Medina  and  adjoining  counties  are  consider- 
ably ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  State;  and  Prof. 
Green,  of  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  re- 
cently told  me  that  more  farmers  from  Me- 
dina Co.  visit  them  than  from  any  other 
county  in  Ohio.  Now,  this  prefaces  what  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  the  corn  convention 
that  the  farmers  of  Medina  Co.  held  in  one 
of  our  largest  halls,  Dec.  8.  Prof.  Williams, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  gave  an  ad- 
dress. I  will  mention  just  one  or  two  points. 
It  is  something  that  Prof.  Holden  did  not  al- 
lude to,  if  I  am  correct,  and  it  was  an  eye- 
opener  to  me.     Said  he: 

"Friends,  when  you  go  to  the  corn-cribs 
to  pick  out  the  best  ears  of  corn  you  are  al- 
most sure  to  get  ears  that  grow  on  stalks 
where  there  was  only  one  stalk  to  a  hill,  or 
in  a  place  where  the  hills  were  missing 
around  it.  Now,  that  is  not  what  we  want 
at  all.  We  want  to  select  our  seed  from 
choice  ears  that  grew  where  there  was  a  per- 
fect stand.  We  want  to  find  a  strain  of  corn 
for  seed  that  makes  a  desirable  ear  because 
of  its  inherent  vigor  and  vitality,  and  not 
because  of  its  environment." 

You  see  the  point,  friends.  Almost  any 
stalk  of  corn  would  make  a  big  handsome 
ear  if  it  stood  alone  and  no  other  stalk  were 
near  it;  but  the  credit  in  this  case  comes 
from  the  large  area  rather  than  from  the  vig- 
or or  vitality  of  that  particular  plant.  The 
moral  was,  that  there  is  no  way  to  get  this 
high-grade  seed  but  to  go  through  the  field 
in  September  and  tie  a  red  rag  around  the 
ears  you  judge  will  be  the  most  desirable 
ones.  But  you  want  to  mark  a  good  many 
more  ears  than  you  will  be  likely  to  use. 
After  husking-time  these  largest  ears  are  to 
be  weighed  and  culled.  Some  farmers  mark 
the  largest  specimens  by  clipping  off  the  tas- 
sels with  a  corn-cutter;  but  as  the  stalks  are 
liable  to  be  broken  in  husking,  this  is  not  as 
reliable  a  plan  as  to  use  a  "red  tape."  One 
more  point  was  something  as  follows: 

"I  suppose  most  of  you  have  injury  more 
or   less  from  corn   being   broken  down  by 


windstorms,  big  blows,  etc.  You  probably 
decide  that  these  things  can  not  be  helped; 
that  toi'nadoes  are  the  "act  of  God,"  as  the 
railroad  companies  put  it,  etc.  But  look 
here.  Down  at  our  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion last  year  we  planted  a  great  number  of 
ears  of  corn,  in  a  field  so  long  that  each  ear 
made  a  whole  row;  and  I  will  just  tell  you 
one  of  the  things  that  we  found  out  by  this 
experiment.  After  a  big  rain  and  wind- 
storm, row  No.  1  was  nearly  half  broken 
down;  row  No.  2,  worse  still.  Only  here  and 
there  was  thei'e  a  stalk  standing  up;  but,  lo 
and  behold!  row  No.  3  was  standing  up  al- 
most entire  from  beginning  to  end,  only  an 
occasional  stalk  being  bent  over  and  broken 
off  here  and  there.  What  does  this  teach? 
Why,  that  some  ears  produce  a  stouter  and 
stronger  stalk  than  others.  If  we  save  our 
seed  corn  from  this  row  that  did  not  blow 
down,  for  next  year,  we  should  have  a  field 
of  strong  stalks  that  would  stand  most  blows. 
Now,  suppose  the  ear  that  produced  No.  2, 
where  they  broke  over  so  badly,  had  been 
planted  in  the  usual  way  and  the  product 
scattered  all  through  the  field.  Then  you 
would  have  seen  the  broken-down  stalks  all 
over  the  field,  and  supposed,  of  course,  there 
was  no  remedy." 

After  he  closed  I  said  to  him,  "What  a 
pity  it  is,  professor,  that  wheat  and  oats  do 
not  grow  on  ears  so  we  could  work  the  same 
plan  with  them!" 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  Mr.  Root,  we  can 
do  the  same  thing  with  wheat  or  oats,  even 
better  than  with  corn.  Each  grain  produces 
toward  a  dozen  stalks,  and  we  just  take  up 
the  whole  hill  with  all  the  heads,  and  make 
our  tests,  and,  if  desirable,  plant." 

Then  I  asked  about  green  corn  and  pop- 
corn. He  said  there  was  no  question  but 
that  the  same  plan  would  work.  " Finally," 
said  I,  "why  can  we  not  go  on  with  beans 
and  all  other  garden  vegetables?  and  not 
only  this,  but  considering  what  can  be  done 
with  plant  life  is  it  not  possible  to  work  the 
same  with  domestic  animals?" 

"Why,  to  be  sure  it  is,  Mr.  Root.  Great 
progress  is  being  made  in  weeding  out  the 
unprofitable  cattle;  and  with  the  trap  nest 
we  are  getting  strains  of  fowls  that  produce 
200  eggs  a  year — yes,  250,  and  I  believe  there 
are  a  few  cases  where  a  single  hen  in  one 
year's  time  laid  over  300  eggs.  A  Hock  of 
poultry  where  the  drones  and  those  that  lay 
only  occasionally  have  been  weeded  out  will 
yield  an  immense  profit  compared  with  the 
ordinary  fiocks  in  farmers'  dooryards." 

Of  course,  the  above  is  not  exactly  his 
talk,  but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tion; and  do  you  not  think,  friends,  that 
every  branch  of  rural  industry  is  showing  us 
possibilities  that  heretofore  the  most  sanguine 
have  never  dreamed  of?  Luther  Burbank  is 
by  no  means  the  only  man  who  is  developing 
new  and  unexplored  regions  along  this  line. 


MY  DUCK  STORT. 

While  visiting  with  George  W.  Park  (the 
great  flower-seed  man),  at  Lapark,  Pa.,  last 
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summer,  he  told  me  there  was  a  duck-ranch 
newly  started,  not  very  far  away,  and  he  had 
been  told  they  had  been  running  it  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  he  suggested  that  we  drive 
over  and  see  it.  I  told  him  I  was  always  in- 
terested in  ducks,  because  one  of  my  first  ))oy- 
hood  ventures  was  setting  some  duck  eggs, 
that  we  found  at  our  covmtry  store,  under  a 
hen.  After  they  were  hatched  out  I  made  a 
miniature  pond  for  them,  and  the  antics  of 
those  ducklings  in  the  water  was  one  of  the 
joys  of  my  childhood.  Finally  a  big  cat  dis- 
covered they  were  "good  to  eat,"  and  my 
duck  speculation  suddenly  played  out. 

Well,  friend  Park  and  I  found  the  place 
where  a  lot  of  new  buildings  had  just  been 
put  vip,  and  a  great  lot  of  duck  pens  were 
made  on  the  side-hills  sloping  down  to  a  pond 
of  water.  Each  enclosure  had  a  building  for 
shelter  and  also  included  a  portion  of  the 
pond,  so  they  could  all  get  into  the  water 
when  they  felt  so  inclined.  As  we  drove  up 
and  asked  permission  to  look  over  the  plant 
I  said  to  the  manager,  "Why.  my  friend, 
how  many  ducks  have  you  here  all  together?" 

"Well," stranger,  to  be  exact,  there  are, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  just  now  9987 
ducks  all  told,  big  and  little." 

"Whew!  Can't  you  manage  somehow, 
by  stretching  the  figures  a  little,  to  call  it  an 
even  iO, 000?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  might  if  I  tried  hard. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  not  been  down 
to  look  at  the  incubators  for  a  couple  of 
hours;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  all  if 
thei'e  were  enough  hatched  out  by  this  time 
to  make  up  the  10,000,  and  may  be  a  little 
more." 

Well,  this  immense  ranch,  although  it  had 
been  running  only  a  few  months,  was  a 
grand  success — that  is,  so  far  as  we  could 
discover.  It  seems  here  they  did  not  allow 
the  little  ducks  to  go  into  the  water.  I  do 
not  remember  the  reason  why,  and  perhaps 
they  did  not  tell  us.  The  little  ducks,  like 
the  big  ones,  have  a  building  for  shelter,  and 
this  building  is  divided  off  so  there  are,  per- 
haps, only  forty  or  fifty  ducks  in  a  pen. 
Each  pen  has  a  poultry-netting  inclosure  out- 
doors, so  the  ducklings  can  go  out  whenever 
they  feel  inclined.  Most  of  them  were  out- 
doors, stretched  out  in  the  sun;  but  when 
the  sun  came  out  too  hot,  some  of  them 
would  go  over  to  a  shady  place  provided  for 
them.  They  were  all  so  healthy  and  strong 
I  began  to  be  a  little  suspicious.  Said  1, 
"Why,  my  friend,  with  all  these  hundreds 
and  thousands,  you  certainly  must  have  some 
sick  or  ailing  ducklings.     Where  are  they?" 

"Oh!  they  are  off  at  the  hospital.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  duck  shows  any  weakness  or  indis- 
position it  is  put  off  by  itself,  if  there  is  any 
possible  chance  of  contagion.  If  you  want 
to  see  the  hospital  it  is  over  this  way." 

Well,  out  of  10,000  (perhaps  only  half  of 
that  number  little  ones),  there  were,  maybe, 
forty  or  fifty  sick  ones.  There  were  a  few 
almost  dead,  an^  some  of  them,  evidently, 
had  not  decided  whether  they  would  live  or 
die;  and  then  there  were  quite  a  few  that 
were  getting  so  as  to  run  about.     These  were 


sorted  out  and  put  into  a  convalescent-pen; 
and  when  they  showed  full  health  and  vigor 
they  were  allowed  to  go  with  the  others.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  average  moi'tality  is, 
but  I  think  it  is  not  very  much  after  they 
get  beyond  a  certain  age.  I  can  not  tell  you 
any  thing  about  the  profits  of  such  an  insti- 
tution; but  I  presume  that,  where  intelligent- 
ly managed,  and  when  the  market  price  is 
fair,  it  pays  very  well;  but  I  do  not  think 
any  man  living  can  run  such  an  institution 
successfully  until  he  has  commenced  on  a 
small  scale  and  worked  up;  and  unless  he  is 
right  on  hand,  and  on  the  alert,  with  the 
aid  of  all  that  modern  science  can  give  him, 
he  is  very  apt  to  have  a  sudden  collapse  in 
his  finances.  Whenever  great  multitudes  of 
domestic  animals  are  brought  together  on  a 
small  area,  contagious  diseases  are  almost 
sure  to  break  out.  But  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  modern  science  and  skill  are  mak- 
ing headway. 

We  can  grow  ducks  by  the  thousands;  we 
can  manage  the  hog  cholera,  and  even  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle;  and  I  think  it  is  accomplish- 
ed along  the  line  in  which  these  people  have 
succeeded  with  their  duck-farm.  Last,  and 
not  least,  skill  and. science  seem  to  be  dem- 
onstrating that  we  can  take  a  great  crowd 
of  men  into  a  malarious  locality  like  that  of 
Panama,  and  so  manage  that  the  average 
mortality  will  not  be  greater  than  in  what 
are  called  healthy  localities  in  the  North. 
May  God  l)e  praised  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  earnest  study  and  careful  ex- 
periments. 


RATS — WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE? 

I  have  just  asked  our  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  to  advise  us  in  regard  to  getting  rid 
of  rats;  and  I  think  it  high  time  that  the  De- 
partment at  Washington  should  send  out  a 
bulletin  advising  farmers  as  to  how  they  can 
best  manage  the  rat  problem.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  had  experience  in  banishing 
rats  by  the  use  of  ferrets,  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them.  Some  years  ago  we 
used  a  ferret,  but  the  rats  came  right  back 
soon  after  the  ferrets  had  been  taken  off; 
and  it  is  something  of  a  care  and  responsi- 
bility to  keep  ferrets  on  the  premises. 


MORE   ABOUT  THE   RAT   BUSINESS. 

The  following  comes  from  our  good  friend 
R.  H.  Lodge,  Silver  Lake,  O. 

Take  a  large  iron  kettle  to  the  place  where  the  rats 
run,  and  fill  it  half  full  of  rye  and  chaff.  Then  a  board 
is  placed  with  one  end  on  the  kettle  and  the  other  on 
the  floor.  In  two  or  three  days  all  the  rats  on  the 
premises  come  there  to  eat.  Then  the  rye  and  chaff 
are  removed  and  water  put  in,  and  some  chaff  scat- 
tered on  it.  The  rats  jump  in  as  usual,  are  drowned, 
and  are  taken  out  every  morning  and  buried.  Over 
200  have  been  caught  thus  within  three  weeks. 


Read 


the  ad.  in  the  Dec.  15th  issue  about  bee- 
goods  and  specialties  from  A.  MEES, 
Herenthals,  Belgium.  Write  for  catalog 
or  for  wholesale  prices. 
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Rural  Telephones 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  farm  line  tele- 
phones in  the  world.  Our  famous  "Hercules"  Tele- 
phone is  especially  built  for  farm 
lines  and  severe  service.  It  costs 
practically  nothing  for  repairs  after 
once  installed.  It  is  being  used  by 
thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 

United   States   and   Canada.     Send 

for  our  free  80-page  book  that  explains  all  about  the  value  of 


Swedish- American  Telephones 

It  tells  how  to  organize,  contains  copy  of  By-Laws  and  Consti- 
tution, cost  of  line,  etc..  and  is  full  of  useful  instructive  infor- 
mation. Write  for  it  today,  we  will  send  you  a  personal  letter 
with  practical  suggestions  for  your  own  particular  require- 
ments.   Address  for  this  valuable  advice.  Department  "20"     _ 

SWEDISH- AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  CO.,  Chicago,  KU.        Jhe  "HerCUles" 


We  Sell  You  Doors  80 


ALL  HIGH  GRADE 
AND  AT  HALF  YOUR 
LOCAL  DEALER'S  PRICES 

If  you  have  any  usa  for  Doors,  Windows,  Storm 
Sash,  Stair  Posts,  Mouldings,  Porch  Brackets,  Ool- 
umns  or  any  kind  ofMillwork  for  your  own 
bulidiiifj^a  or  es  a  contraotur,  don't  buy  else- 
where until  you  write  U8 
for  our  illustrated  cata- 
]  og.  It  quotes  you  at  1  east 
50  per  cent  lower  prices 
than,  your  local  dealer  or 
auy  retailer  or  "mnil- 
order"  house  possibly 
could,  ns  we  are  manu- 
faoturers  with  the  largest 
mill  in  the  world. 

We  sell  our  Millwork 
only  direct  to  the  user. 

We  ship  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  and 
guarantee  to  make  you  a 
clean  saT-intr,  freight  in- 
cluded, of  from  25  to  60 
per  cent  on  anythine  you 
order. 

Just  Bend  ns  a  postal 
with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  we'll  promptly 
send,  postpaid. 


Modern 
FrontDoo 

Ee^DlarprlceeS.SO 


B 

fi 
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Our  Grand 
Illustrated  Mill- 
work  Catalog 


showing  everythin, 
the  latest  styles  of  High 
Grade  Millwork  at  lower 
prices  than  you  have  ever 
thought  possible. 
Yon  can  get  an  idea  by  the  few  illustrations 
and  prices  in  this  small  space  of  what  a  sav- 
ing you  can  make  by  buying  from  our  catalog, 
but  you  must  see  the  catalog  to  fully  appreci- 
ate this  selling  plan  of  ours  direct  to 
you 

Do  not  think  of  buying  until  yon  get 
oar  estimate. 

Our  work  is  all  Guaranteed  strictly  up 
to  the  Official  Grades  adopted  by  the 


Windows  62^ 

Bash.  Door  and  Blind  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  Northwest,  and  if  not  exactly  as  represented  in 

every  particular,  you  can  ship  your  order  back 

at  our  expense. 
Our  lumber   is   first 

air-dried  and  then  put 

through  a  ecientifio 

drying  process.   Joints 

are   made  with   heavy 

hardwood  dowel  pins. 

glued    with    imported 

glue,  pressed  together 

lay   heavy  steam-power 

press.    There   is  no 

"come   apart"  to  our 

work. 
Remember,  you  save 

50  percent,  freight  in- 
cluded, on  your  Local 

Dealer's  prices. 
We    operate  the 

lareest    mill     in    the 

world  — 163,000   feet   of 

floor  space  (four  acres) 

— have  been  in  business 

since     1865— own    our 

timber  lands,  saw-mills 

and  lumber  yards. 
We  carry  a  large  stock 

and  can  therefore  ship 

promptly. 
We  have  no  traveling 

men — sell  only  forcash. 

We  are  the  only  large 

manufacturers  of  sash, 

doors  and  blinds  sell- 
ing direct  to  the  con- 
sumer.  Our  prices  will 

astonish  you.    Don't  buy  anything  in  our  line 

until  you  get  our  catalog,  the  grandest  wood- 

work  catalog  published. 

Your  banker,  or  any  banker  In  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  our  home,  will  satisfy  you 
that  we  are  thoroughly  responsible. 
Our  catalog  will  explain  everything  to 
you.  Write  for  it  today.  You  will  re- 
ceive it  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 


Windows 

62c 

Regular$1.59 


Sffi '''"'  80c 

Regular  price  e2. 00 


STAIR  NEWELS 

From  $1.60  to  $4.25 

Worth  $3.00  to  «8.00 


GORDON  VAN  TINE  &  CO.,   Station  B77  DAVENPORT,  lA. 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economicaLl  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water- works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature.     , 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 

Ballou  il^anufacturing  Co.^ 

Successors  to  Lyons  Engine  Co. 
Belding,  Micha 
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We  will  send  you  the  famous  American  Manure  Spreader  direct  from 
our  factory,  because  we've  stopped  selling  this  celebrated  machine  through 
jobbers  and  dealers.  You  save  their  profits  now.  You  get  the  wholesale  fac- 
tory price  on  the  best  Spreader  made — not  a  "cheap"  Spreader,  but  the  best 
one  in  the  market.  ^ 

I  Don't  ASK  You  to  Send  Gash 

as  we  send  you  the  American  and  you  pay  us  on  easy,  liberal  terms — lettingthe 
Spreader  really  pay  for  itself  as  it  earns  for  you — after  you've  tried  it  tree. 
You  now  get  the  American,  recognized  as  by  far  the  best  Spreader,  for  no  more 
than  you  must  pay  for  an  ordinary  Spreader.    It  is  the 

Lightest  Di*aft  Spreadmn  Made 

That  saves  your  horses.     The  machinery  works  only  when   you  start  it  in 

gour  fields— is  "at  rest  as   you  drive  out.    Thnt  snves   wear  and  tear  on  the 
preader.      And  you  ought  to  use  a  Manure  Sprt^ader.      An   American   Manur*^ 
Spreader   will    make  your  manure  cover 
more  grounil,  your  ground  grow  more  crops, 
your  crops  bring  more  money,  and  it  will 
make  your  land  worth  more  dollars  per  acre. 
The  American  has  40  per  cent   more 
exclusive    features   than    any   other 
Spreader.    I  want  to  tell  you  about 


these  practical  exclusive  features  which  make  the  American  the  only  Spreader 
for  you  to  buy  at  any  price.  The  American  is  the  Standard  of  the  world. 
We  allow 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

on  every  American  Spreader  niJide.  We  want  every  customer  to  see  and  try  an 
American  Spreader.  We  want  every  cusconier  satisfied  and  to  prove  that  our 
spreader  is  just  as  represented,  therefore  we  say 

Test  it  in  Your  Own  Holds 

If  it  is  not  just  as  represented  you  can  return  it.  We  pay  all  freight — 
BOTH  ways— trial  being  FREE. 

My  low  price  is  for  the  American  Manure  Spreader  delivered  at  your 
station  — freight  paid  —  including  free  trial  — giving  you  the  dealer's  and 
jobber's  profits,  and — 

if  Satisfied— Take  Your  Time  Paying 

for  your  American  Manure  Spreader.  Now,  I  want  you  to  know  my  new  low 
price  and  I  want  you  to  know  all  about  the  American  Spreader. 

Write  Today  for  My  Price 

jnd  I'll  send  it  promptly.  Also  my  free  catalogue  and  booklet,  which  tell  you 
ill  about  the  American  Spreader,  and  Fertilizing.  You'll  be  interested  in 
both.  You'll  be  glail  vou  wrote.  A  postal  will  do.  Don't  buy  until  you  inves- 
tigate this.    Take  vou'r  time  investigating,  but— WRITE  TODAY. 


on  Time 

on  the 

American 
Manure 
Spreader 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


W.  W.  COLLIER 

General  Manager 
American   Harrow   Company 

4645  Hastings  St. 

Detroit,    :    Michigan 


You  Pay  Us  Nothing,  Until  You  Are  Satisfied. 


Co-nH    IVIrk    '\M£%M%d*-%.7  But  write  me  at  once  for  full  informal 
9t:ilU    l%%3    alM.%3»MKy  tion    about   this    most    liberal   ofter.I 
Remember,  you  can  have  80  days'  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famons  Spiifl 
Hickory  Vehicles,  and  .vou  don't  have  to  pay  us  any  money  unless  you  are! 
\      satisfied.    Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  until! 
you  get  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  Book  about  Ve-I 
hides  ever  published.  Just  write  me  a  postal  card  and  say:  '^Sendme  your  freem 
Buggy  Book,"  and  I  will  send  It  to  you  by  return  mail  nbsolutely  free.    Write  me| 
now,  belore  you  forget  It.  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  293,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ThisValuable  BUGGY  BOOKMailed  FREE  Write  For  It 
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I  AM  THE  PAINT  MAN 


2  full  gallons  free  to  try 
— O  montH's  time  to  pay. 


Guarantee 
FreigKt 
Charges 


.'AM  the  paint  man. 
I  have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It's 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  ttie  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 
My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 
It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 
My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  if 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  forfeit. 
WiaA.  the  paint  I  am  offering  you  does 
i\o(  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes— and  that  nvy  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  lis  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user — pay  no  dealer  or  mlddlemaD  profits,    i 

/  nnnrnntfie  frriaht  on  six  g-allons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully faii  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 

every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  ot 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  sucn 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  ma ^e  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months'  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  mj-  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book— the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published— abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
:opy  of  my  8-year  cu.qrantee. 


Note---My  Ei^Ht'S'ec^s*  Guarantee 
BacKed  by  $50>000  Bond. 

O.  U.  CHASE 

The  Paint  Man.    Dept.  24->  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STEEL 

ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


$1.50 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everj'where  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
coveringanybuilding.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire -proof  and  water-proof 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  build 
mg  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new.  SI. GO 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Plat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and  siding,  each 
sheet  24  ins.  wide  and  24  ins.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like  illustration, 
sheets  22  ins.  wide  x  24  ins.  long,  S  1.75.  At  25c  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish 
sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square,  33:00.  Fine  Steel 
Beaded  Teilin";,  per  square,  S2.00.    Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or"V"  erimnod 

^^t  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Okla.,  Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter.     Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    We  will  send  this  rooflngto  any  onel 
,f  f,,  .   answering   this   ad  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  usl 

frv,i„;i  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.    IfnotI 

i"  i  ,   as  represented,  yon  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  depositj 
nrir-Jf  5  ?  No.  WE  688. Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings,] 

r?- _"  .*'ji."""?enold  (joods  and  ""erything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.    We  buy  our  rioods  ptg 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  aSTH  AND  IROW  STS..  CHiCflCCjB 
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^  ^  hatches  a  Ins 


is  the  Incubator 

that  Hatches  Most  Chicks 


by  mure  poultry  raisers   and 
iglter  average  number  of  chicks 
to  the  hatch  than  any  incubator  in  existence. 
Hatches  belter  andclieaper  than  hens,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Rinis  itself  and  pays  for  itself  with  one  hatch  — or  we  take  it  back  i 
at  our  expense. 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  selling:  the  Sure  Hatch  ihr's  way,  and  it 
"makes  good"  every  time. 

You  can  set  it  any  place  indoors  at  any  time  and  have  good  hatches,  even  if  you  never 
saw  an  incubator  before. 

Guaranteed  for  five  years  and  made  to  last  a  lifetime.    Just  the  thing  for  winter  hatching. 
Send  today  for  our  new  FREE  100-page  book,  and  learn  more  about  the  Sure  Hatch  and 
[its  low  prices,  freight  prepaid.    No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 
Address  plainly. 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co..  Box  107 Fremont, Neb. ;  r-r  Dept  107 lndianapoli;Ind. 


Hatch  and  Brood 

AT  SAME  TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing — a  complete  hatcher  and  brood- 
er, one  machine  that  performs  both  of  these  oper- 
ations at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well.    The 

METAL  MOTHER  ^°^^- 

is  a  long  step  ahead  of  all  others— the  most  re- 
markable invention  in  the  poultry  world.     With  it 
2  qts.  of  oil  hatches  50  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks 
—brood  one  batch  while  you  make  another  hatch. 
Our  nest  system  enables  you  to  do  this.     A 
time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving  machine  J 
complete  for  S7.50.       Free  catalog— tells  how  * 
it  works.    Regular  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brood- 
ers at  S5  each  are  great  favorites.  Write  today. 

CYCLE  IHATCHER   CO.,    BOX  223,    ELMIRA,   NEW   YORK 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don't  buy  an  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubatinpj 
— a  maa  who  devoted  25  years  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely— facts  you  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  important.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu- 
bator. When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
is  free — write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box]]4  ,  Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses:   Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


The  Reliable's  25th  Birihday 


I  This  is  our  Silver  Jubilee  year. 

For  25  years  Keliiible  Incuba- 
I  tors  have  represented  the  latest 
I  and  best  In  incubator  building. 
IThey  have  stood  the  test  of 
I  practical  use  all  this  time  and 
I  are  farther  in  the  lead  than 
lever.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
I  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder 

Co.,   Box  B-49,  auincy.  111, 


240.EGG   $11.75 

ncubator  ll^^ 


120  Egg  Size,  S9.00 
60  Egg  SIzs,  S7.60 

Broodersequally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous"  Idoal" 
— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

Why  not  b»v8  from  |5  to  JIO?  Got  our  bigl28  page,  illultrated 

pouurjbook  J  w.  Miller  Co..  Box    48.Freeport. 


.  Dl.  I 


MANDY  LEE 


Incubators 


onri  Rrnnilorc  The  most  improved  type 
ana  DrOOaerS  of  "Chick"  machinery. 
Perfect  regfulation;  not  affected  by  outside 
climatic  conditions.  Contact  heat  brooder 
furnishes  heat  in  the  natural  way,  broods 
chicks  like  the  old  hen.  Catalog  tells  the 
hows  and  ■whys.  Send  today. 
GEO.  H.  I.EECO.,Dept.  61,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PAY 

is  the  greatest  book  published  on 
Poultry  and  i  s  attracting  attention. 
It  contains  116  pages  also  9  beau- 
tiful color  plate  reproductions 
from  oil  paintings.  600 black  and 
white  illustrations  representing 
over  90  different  breeds. 
Yon  can  <«t  It  FREE. 

Address    INLAND  PODLTRY  JOURNAL, 
|15  Cord  Bldg,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
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The  lOOegg  Hatoningr  W  onder  has  triple  case,  large 
aluminum-coated  tank,  double-jacketed  heater  and 
our  Victor  Regulator.  The  lamp  has  a  big  bowl,  wide 
burner  and  stout  metal  chimney.  Ventilated  egg 
chamber  with  double  glass  in  door  contains  movable 
egg-tray  with  nursery  below.  The  machine  is  26 
Inches  long,  21  inches  wide  and  U  inches  high.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  substantially  built  incubator,  with  its 
egg-tray  and  nursery,  aluminum-coated  tank,  double- 
jacketed  heater,  modern  lamp  and  automatic  regula- 
tor, the  $7.90  price  includes  a  thermometer,  funnel 
and  book  of  instructions,  telling  how  to  get  the  best 
resultsfrora  the  incubator,  all  delivered  at  any  rail- 
road station  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  the  Brooder  is  ordered  with  the  Incubator  the 
price  of  both  is  only  811.50  delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
east  of  the  Rockies.  The  price  of  the  Incubator  de- 
livered west  of  the  Rockies  is  89.90  and  the  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $11.75. 

These  prices  are  dilivered  at  yonr  railroad  station,  not  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  F.  o.  b.  factory  means  thai  you  may  have  to  paj  cartage 
from  the  factory  to  their  station. 

Better  write  us  today;  we  will  ship  promptly  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  order.  Money  returned  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. 

If  you  want  a  larger  machine  write  for  our  80-page 
"  Victor  Book."  Two-thirds  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
giving  information  about  the  poultry  business.  The 
rest  tells  the  truth  about  Victor  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  We  start  with  the  egg  and  give  pointers 
that  mean  Increased  profits  right  through  to  the 
heavy  fowls  ready  for  market.  How  to  make  hens  lay 
when  eggs  are  scarcest.  How  to  get  early  spring 
chickens  on  the  market  In  time  to  get  best  prices. 
Practical  hints  that  may  mean  money  whether  an  old 
hen  or  an  Incubator  does  the  hatching. 

We  want  you  to  have  the  book  and  will  gladly  send  it  to  you 
free  if  you  will  send  in  the  coupon  below,  or  send  U3  a  postal 
card  asking  for  it  if  you  don't  want,  to  cut  the  paper, 

GEO.  ERTELCO.,Quincy,lll.  Established  1867. 


GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111.:  12         6  6 

Please  send  me  the  Victor  Book  FKEB. 


Name 

Postofflce 

Boute  No Co State. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  gelf-regtaatlng. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  flrst-claes  hatchera  made. 
QEO.  H.  STAHL,   Qalnoy,  111. 


'5 


NO    MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  la  the 
easiest  operated.beat 
built,  faatest  catting 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  with 
aain  iiDahroadguarant«e.  If 

Ihhu  writ  suits  keep  it,  If  not, 
send  It  back.    Free  catalog. 
Stratton  Mfg.  Co.  Box    54.  Erl».  Pa. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 
;  CHATHAM 

Before  You  Buy 
^^    an  Incubator 

It  will  take  one  penny  for  c  postal. 
and  a  minute  of  your  time,  to  write 
for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  a  machine  you  have  la 
mind  —  no  matter  where  you  intend 
buying,  or  when— TODAY  yon  should 
send  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog 
and  prices. 

My  book  will  poet  you  on  the  best  way 
to  make  money  out  of  poultry — and  my 
prices  on  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start 
in  the  poultry  business  for  a  small 
amount  of  money. 
Chatham  Incubators  are  sold  on 

84  Days  FREE 

trial,  frelffht  prepaid,  and  are  Kuaranteed  6 
years.  Chatham  Incubators  are  the  best  possible  to 
make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to  produce  tb« 
largest  percentage  of  strong^  healthy  chickens. 

If  you  are  most  ready  to  buy  a  machine  now,  put 
it  off  for  a  day  or  two,  until  you  can  get  my  pricM 
and  catalog.     Then  decide. 

NVe  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trade 
centers— where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  kept  in  stock — insuring  prompt  delivery. 

I  invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  book.    3 
can  save  ^ou  money  on 
an  Incubator.  . 

JUANSUN  ('AJIPBELL, 

President  Manson 

Campbell  Cu  ,  Ltd., 

21o   Hesson  Ave,, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1£  you  live  west  of  the 

Mississippi  River, 

V     Bddiess  me  Box  216. 

S)  Topeka,  Kan. 


i\Ji/ 


^X 


^: 


7 


.00 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
freight  prepaid,  ever  made. 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  hot  water; 
Best  100  chick  hot  water 
Brooder  $4.50.  Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
book,  "Hatching  Facts"  tells  all  about  them. 
Mailed  free.  Write  today. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  69 ,  Racine.  Wis. 


self-regulating. 


"Perfect"  Incubator 


60  Egg  Incubators 
120    *• 


.$4,00 

.     6.45 

240    "  •'        •  •  •  •    9.25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 

trial.    That's  the  way  the  "Perfect" is 

sold.    Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 

Write  for  200-page  free  book. 

The  United  Faetoriss  Compuy,  Dspt.   X38    t1*T«IaB4,  Oki*. 


Automatic  BUCKEYE  Incubator 

All  Metal,  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher. 

NEEDS   NO  THERMOMETER. 

Adjusted  by  us  and  ready  to  run  when  yon  get  it.  Guar- 
anteed for  five  years.  Good  credit  at  home  Is  pood  with 
us.  Get  the  best  and  save  money.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.    Box  64.     Springfield,  O. 
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Beginners  as  well  as  professional  poultrymen  aided  by  the  patented  and 
exclusive  labor-saving,  automatic  features  of 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

make  larger  profits  in  raising   Broilers,  Roasters  and  Capons;  become  more 
successful  In  Uhick  Rearing  and  secure  mnro  profitable  results  in  Kgg  Farming. 
Cyphers  Incubators  are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations,  the   world  over.    Don't  you  want  to  read  their  reports?    If  s-o 
Get  our  new  260  page  book  entitled  "How  to  Make  Money  With  Poultry  and  In- 
cubators"—FREE  If  ynu  name  this  paper  and  send  addresses  Of  two  acquaintances 
interested  in  poultry  keeping.    Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., ''"''''°'  ''^''^K^n;^ST''i^^oi%^i!'''''"'-''^'- 


,   WORlDi> 

BEST 
HATGHER 


BEEN  BOINE  inAHES  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.    You  get  twice  the 

eggs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

M  M  A  I^TI^Tf  f    ¥  XTWT  ItinnrY  cuts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  adhering  iix^at 

MA.IMIM    i3  RftiiTF^ri-rrir   and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic 

numE.  K^xjiirji    feed,  open  hopper,  never  clogs.  Cat'lg  free. 

1 0  Day*  Fre*  Trial.   No  money  in  advance.       p.  ^,  j,^^^  qq^^  b„,   3-,^  Mllford.  Mass. 


BIG  MONEY 


IN 


Poultry 


There  is   big   money   in 
poultry  raising  when  you 
are  working  along  right 
lines:  when  you  have  effi- 
cient hatchers  and  brood- 
ers   that    will    rear    the 
hicks;  when  you  are  guid- 
ed by  the  advice  of  one  who 
knows,  and  is  most  success- 
ful in  his  own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers we  hatched  and  raised  over  20.000 
chickens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
Farm.  The  Model  Incubators  are  world- 
beaters  as  hatchers,  and  the  Model 
Colony  Brooder  raised  as  high  as  ^  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  hatched.  Their  use  en- 
abled the  Model  Farm  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  chickens  than  has  ever  been 
raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write  for 
catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs.  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  producti'^n  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  mark- 
et quotations  week  by  week  averaged  for 
three  years.  It  shows  when  a  chick 
hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make. 
It  also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  produc- 
tion and  how  best  to  secure  them.  Write 
me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
3BO     Henry  St.  auffalo,  M.  Y. 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

In  1  'oultry  business.     Others  doit 

Why  not  you!    Our  big  illustrated 

book.   "Profitable  Poultry,"   tells 

how  to  breed,  hatch,   feed,   grow 

and  market  to  make  lots  of  money. 

Starts  you  on  the  road  to  success. 

Deecribes  most  wonderful  Poultiy 

Farm  1  n  the  world— 32  kinds  of  fowls. 

Oives  lowest  prices  on   fowls,   e^gs, 

Incubators,   everything   for    Poultry. 

Hailed  for  1  cents  in  postage.     Berry's 

'oultry  Farm,  Box   63,  CUruuU,  Iowa. 


MORE  EGGS-LESS  FEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

Green  Bone  and  Pullnv 
Vegetable       uUllBr 


Humphrey 


will  double  jonr  efrr  yield  and  eui  jonr  food 
bin  in  half.  Quar&n'eed  to  cut  euler  and  futor 
than  aoj  othec  Trial  offer  and  catmlo^e  free. 
Dnrnphrer,  Mine  St.  Factor/,  JoUet.IU. 


$50.00    Given    Away. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  OFFER  EVER 
MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  Does  this  interest  YOU? 
Watch  for  the  next  issue  of  the  POULTRY  ITEM, 
which  is  published  at  Sellersville.  Pa.  The  ITEM 
will  g-ive  away  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  Fishel's  World 
Famous  White  Plymouth  Rocks— to  the 
winner  of  the  contest  to  be  announced  in  the  Jan.  is- 
sue of  the  POULTRY  ITEM.  Send  for  the  Jan.  issue. 
It  will  tell  you  all  about  this  great  contest.  Just 
think  for  a  moment:  the  winner  of  this  contest  can  or- 
der $50.00  worth  of  Fishel's  Famous  White  Rocks 
from  his  latest  catalog.  No  poultry  magazine  has 
ever  made  a  proposition  like  this  before-  Write  for 
a  free  sample  copy  now;  or,  better  still,  send  us25cts. 
for  a  yearly  subscription  and  you  will  then  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  most  exciting  and  interesting 
contest  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  lovers  of  the 
feathered  varieties.  There  will  be  numerous  smaller 
prizes. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM.    Sellersville,  Pa. 


4.n  RRFFDS  Fine  pure  -  bred  chickens, 
tU  DnttUO  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised  ;  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry-farm  in  the  Northwest.  Fowls, 
eggs,  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  4  c. 
for  hne  76-page  13th  annual  oataloK. 
R.  F.  NEDBERT,  Box  778,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


Most  popular  poultry  book  ever  published.      82  pages 
ef  practical,   common-sense  "Chicken"  information  in 

mandy's  Poultry  School 

More  than  a  million  books  distributed  in  a  year.    FREE! 
Mention  this  paper.    GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,   Nebr. 

Greider's  -  Fine  -  Catalog  -  1907 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry, 
and  describes  and  illustrates  60  va- 
rieties. Ten  beautiful  natural-color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs;  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill 
lice,  make  money.    This  valuable  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  Greider,  R.Keetns,  Penn. 
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SEEDS  THAT  GROW ! 


If  you     'Dpcf  QaaHc    that  can 
want  the  OtOl  O^WUO  be  grown, 

— as  proved  by   thousands  of  tests  at 
the  Largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America, 
~'       ' "  you  should  read 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1907, — 

♦♦The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog." 

A  handsome  book  of  200  pages  with  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs,  it 
tells  the  plain  truth!  Among  other  important  Novelties  for  1907,  six  pages  are  devoted  to 
two  unique  "New  Creations,"  in  which  nature  has  surpassed  herself.  These  are  the  most 
wonderful  advances,  over  existing  types,  that  have  ever  been  known  in  auy  vegetable.  Their 
discovery  will  be  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  American  gardeners. 

_  4®=If  you  can  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  write 
~  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and  you  will  receive  our  Complete  Catalog  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


i  TEST  SEEDS  (MJVriMlNT^ 

1  '^^^^^^^L^:,  (J)  ■■\^'"''^'l 

I^B^^^^^^^^^I^;^ 

<^ 

Jl    A  'Sf^vv  Tc1«n..    fJrpaf-,  for  Parmors  and  Market  Gardeners  to 

*^S|    test  seeds.    Starts  seeds,  plants,  roots,  bulbs,  slips,  etc.,  for 

1                                ® 

:M    eariy  pianimg.    nas  propagating  iray  over  paieiii.  ciruuiauiuK 

■  warmwaterreservoir,  heated  with  lamp.    A  perfect  little  hot- 
J    bed  or  propagating  house.    Simple,  durable,  cheap,  easy 

■  to  operate.   Costs  a  cent  a  day.    Every  farmer  and  house- 

■  wife  needs  it.    Send  for  Booklet  with  pictures.    Tells  prices 
I    and  all  about  it.    The  Templin-Crockett  Co.,  765  Caxton 
1    Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.                                                               r^ 

(&) 

i,<iz\ 


E  E  D 

PECIAITIB 


1907  LEADERS 

[  10  Most  Valuable  Varieties 

Olds'  New  Barley— Oder- 
brucker.      "The    most    satis- 
factory barley  from  all  points  of 
view   grown     on  the     Station 
farm."— Prof.    R.    A.   Moore, 
Wis.  Agr.  College. 
Swedish  SelecEOats.    "The 
best  American  oat."— U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Clark's  Yellow  Dent  Corn. 
Purest  bred   yellow  ever  pro- 
duced in  Wisconsin. 

Silver  King  Corn  (Wis.  No.  7). 
"Superior  to  any  white  corn  grown 
In  the  state."— Prcif.  Moore. 

Kubanka  Macaroni  Wheat.  Gen- 
uine seed  of  No.5h:{9,  the  best  varietv. 

White  Hulless  Barley.    Fancy  Mon- 
tana grown. 
Alfalfa.    Choicest  Utah  grown. 
Red  Clover.    "Old  Gold"  Drand,  best. 
Alsyke  Clover.    Purest  Wis.  seed. 
Timothy.    Cleanest  home  grown. 
Samples  all  the  above   free.     Ask  for 

"Free  Sample  Collection" 

Send  postal  for  88-page  catalog  of  Seed 

^Potatoes,  Field  andf  Garden  Seeds., ' 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  CO., 

Drawer  G  Clinton,  Wis. 


SIGRAPEYINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  4c.  Kest  i.ijt- 
ettstocK.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  tor  10c 
Descriptive  price-list  tree.  Lewla  Roesch,  Fredonia,  M.Y. 


I^^/M'. 


^\u.^ 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

1200  acre  nursery  and  seed  farm, 
founded  at  lake  City  in  1868  by  Dr.  P. 
A.  Jewell.  Send  postal  card  for  Free 
132  page  catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants.  Trees, 
Roses,  Evergreen.s.  etc.  We  stow  only 
Hardy  varieties  suited  to  the  North. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES, 

BOX     u  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


jCARFFS  TRiiiTs 


1^1^ 


I  will  send  free  3   splendid  Blackberry 

plants  post-paid    to   introduce   andi 

prove   my  stock  thg  finest  grown. 

Many   of    my     customers    realize 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My   handBome.   new   Ofctalog  of  small   frulti.  fruit 

and   ornamental  trees,   farm  and  garden  BoedB   »nd 

'general  nursery  st^Mik  Bent  free.    Get  it — irrite  to-day. 

W.  N.  Scarff ,  New  Carlisle.  O 


Jd 


$60 


174  Park  St 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

for  Pumping, 

OreamSeparator, 

Churn,  Washiupr    Machine, 

Ice  Cream  Freezer,  etc 

^^Send  for  catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 
PortWashington,Wls. 
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row  EYERCREENS 
FREE 


We  KTOW  our 
,Hardy"Bliz- 
zard 

BelfEvergreens  in  ten  million  lots. 
To   prove     they     are     healthy,     well 
rooted  and  vijjorous  we  offer  to  send 
Four  Fine  Sample  Trees,  3  years  old 
Free  to  a  limited  number  of  property  owners.    Mailinc;  ex- 
pense 5  cts    which  send  or  not  as  you  please.    A  postal  will 
■<•'    brinar  them.     Our  Catalogue  containing  64  colored  plates  of 
'     our  Hardy  "Blizzard  Belt"  Fruits,  Everereens,  Ornamentals, 
etc.,  with  a  mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers,  free 
for  the  asking.    Write  to-day. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,   Box  748,    Osage,  lowa.^^ 


M  ORE 


and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature 

'  and  using   less   seed,  when  you   plant 

with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 

1  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 

out.    Seed  grows  at  once.   Cheapest  and 

easiest  ^\ay  to  plant.  Works  well  in  any  soil, 

sod  or  new  land.    If  your  dealer  can't  for- 

nisli  it,  send  81  and  his  name;  we  will 

ship  char^'es  paid.  Write  tor  Booklet, 

•TJie  Acme  of  Potato  Proflt,"  Free     ' 

Potato  Implement  Co.. 
Box  520. 
^^^       Traverse  City, 
'iJ..    ^^^^         Uictu 


OUR  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

Roses,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs, 

FKUIT  AXD  ORXAMEXT- 
AL  TREES  have  bt-en  the 
standard  of  excellence  for 
over  half  a  century.  You 
take  no  chances  in  buying  of 
us,  as  no  fairer  prices  are 
quoted  onhigh quality  goods. 
The  best  are  always  most  sat- 
isfactory in  results.  \Ve 
mail  postpaid,  Seeds,  Roses, 
i'lants.  Bulbs,  Vines,  Etc., 
and  euarantee  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction,  larger  by 
express  or  freight.  You  will 
be  interested  in  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of 
over  half  a  hundred  choice  collections  of  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roses,  Etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  you  onr  elegant  168-page  Catalogue  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money.    53  years-    44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  Sc  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  431,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


The  Oest  Strawberries 

grrowfrom  Farmer's  plants.  Introducer  of 
"Oswpfro"  3tniwberry  and  "Plum  Farmer" 
ra.'jpljeiiv.  Fiuit  plants,  all  kinds.  Cataloj? 
free.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Bos  708,Pulaski.  N,  Y . 


THE  BEST?sLIOnT 


Made  In 
Oyer  100  dlft 
erent  styles, 

I0O.Cssdle  Power 
Light  at  s  cost  o( 
2o  per  week. 


Wore 

llant  than 

cetylene   or 

Electricity,    Vo 

Grease — Smoke— 

Dirt  or  Odor, 

Agent!   Waoted 

tverywhere. 


THB  BEST  IICHT  CO.,       d06  «,  fith  St.,  Canton,  0. 


STR/yiyBERRIES 

big,  red  and  luscious 
are    grown     from 
ALLEN'S      choice 
viprorous     strawberry 
plants.      None   better.  "Aj 
Good      Lnek,      Cheea. 
peake,  Virginia    and 
I  Cariiinal,    new     Qlen  u* 
Mary,       Haverland,     i 
Dunlap,       Marsliall,  /*j' 
Klond.vke,       Gaudy, 
Buba.k,  Climax,  and  all 
' best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties, 
^ilces     right.       DEWBERRirS,  Ct>s^ 
Austins,  Lucretia,   and  Premo.  I  have  big    ^'S 
stock  and  they  nieflne.  Also  Kaspberrj',  Cur- 
rant and    Gooseberry    plants,    and     Grape 
iiies.    In  SEEDS  I  have  the  leading  varie-  ft^^ 
les  for  Held  ami  garden.   My  1907  supply  ot 
Peas,  Beans,  Watermelon,  Cantaloupe,  and 
Cucumber   seeds    Is   very  choice.  Millions 
ot  vegetable  plants  in  season.    My  60  page 
Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  wheie  to 
get  them.    IT'S  FREE.    Send  name  and  ad- 
dress on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Dopt.  20, SalUhury,  Maryland 


Big  Money 
In  Early  Potatoes 

'  Potatoes  grown  from  Northern  Seed 
are  always  earliest.  They  yield,  look, 
cook  and  taste  best  and  bring  best  price 
Our  Early  Petoskey  matures  two  weeks 
ahead  of  any  Southern  seed.  A  new 
potato,  nice  size,  round,  smooth,  cooks 
perfectly,  fine  flavor.  Three  Big  Petos- 
keys  and  our  new.  150  page, 
seed  catalog,  describing  25 
other  choice  potatoes,  by 
mail  for  25c.  Cataloe 
alone,  free,  if  ordered 
quick. 
DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 
S23IIichigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Uich. 


I  THE  "KANT-KLOG"  SPRAYERS 

I     Something  Now.     i^ts  twice  the  results  witli .  ame  ial  ur 
I  and  fluid.    Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays   from    same 
^MMMMMsa     ik    Nozzle.     Ten    styles.     For  trees,  vines, 
tL^         f  fcwB  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

L 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co..  32  East  A»».,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
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gthYearot  Success 

"OHM"    IncandesceQi 
dull         Qasoliue  Lamp 

lOOto  500  candle  power  lightl 

iThafs  why  THK"SnX'' outshines! 

(them    all  for   economy   as  well  us  T 

,  for  brilliance.  Ideil  light  for  homes, 

balls,  stores,  churches.  Safe  as  a 

candle.      Writs    for  catalog. 

Sun  Vapor  Light  Co- 

Box  111  Canton.  0. 
Lioeu'iee  of  the 
Campbell  patent 


iSAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

IRochester  Radiator 

Fits  an;  Stove  or  Fomace. 
I  Guaranteed  to  do  all  wa  claim 
I  or  money  r«f  nnded. 

I  Wrttcfor  booklet  on  hestliig  hones, 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
50  runuM*  St.,  Roebeatar,  R  Y. 


Price  from 
(2.00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

woodcrgas. 


;AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 
I  Book  on  "Wheel Sense" free. 
jEltetrlc  Wheel  Co.  B»95.  Quincy.lll. 


BEOWiNl 


\:l'fPAYS    THE 
^yi4'FREIGMT-in 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADEJ 

iAll  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  palvanized,    Vfeielis  [ 
Y^  more  than  most  fences.     15  to  85c  per  rodj 
^  delivered.   We  send  free  aample  for  inspec-  , 
^tion  and  test.     Write   for  fence  book  of   133 
styles.    The  Brown  Fenced  Wire 
Co.,  OleveUnd,  Ohio. 


^^W* 


flltfi:!! 

tillDli'!.- 


STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
ECONOMY 

These  are  the  characteris-  , 
'  tics  of  Page  Fence.  Strong 
because  made  of  high  car- 
bon double  strength  Page  ' 
Wire.  Durable  because  it 
■will  spring  and  not  break.  • 
Economical  because  it  re- 
quires fewer  posts,  no  , 
repairs  and  lasts. 

Our    catalog    tells  -  all . 
about  it.  Write  us. 

PIGK  WOVFN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.     ' 
Box  541,  Adrian,  Mich.  <- 


25=:Kx-;ck-vlji?;£rj 


9Qc 


WIRE  FENCE 

48-Iii.  stock  fence 

per  rod  only  b  %0 
Best  high  carbon  colled  steel 
Bpring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tows  and  supplies 
FREE.  Buy  direct  at  whole- 
Bale.    Write  to -da  >. 

MASON  FIlJNCE  CO., 
Box  89,  Leesborc,  O. 


FENCE 

doBcly  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Evory  wi  ra  and  avory  twtatls 
a  braca  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horsa-hlgh,  Bull-strong,  Pl8» 
tliht.     Every   rod   gtiarsnteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  prtoa. 
Our  CatalOBua  talla  how  Wire 
la  mada~how  It  la  galvanised— 
why  aonve  is  good  and  soma  la 
baa.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
Yon  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  Ittoday,  Its  Free 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box     2\,   mUNCIB,  INDIAN* 


FENCE  fi^S?^' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence,  it's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box    101      WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outflt,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
dae  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world." — A.  I.  Boot,  in  Gleanings,  July  i,  1906. 

Chap.  1.  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin  "in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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A  Four-Per-Cent 
Investment 


WITH    the    money    absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 

This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  over  One-half  Million 


!  tH^S  AVI  NGS-DEPOSIT 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer.  Cashier. 


The  New  Food  Law 

Takes  Effect  January  1, 1907 
BEE-KEEPERS,  BEWARE! 


EVEN  that  gathered    from  your  own 
bees  is  not  sure  to  pass  inspection 
if  it  is  near  a    city,  or  honey-dew 
localities,  or  you  feed  your  bees  syrup 
in  the  fall.     I  will  analyze  your  honey 
at  the  following  rates: 

$3.00  for  a  single  sample. 
$5.00  for  two  samples. 


I  will  also  sell  fine  basswood  and  clover 
mixed,  two  60-pound  cans  to  the  case,  at  9^2  cts. 
per  pound.  My  bottled  honey,  trade-marked 
'  Blossom  Nectar,"  packed  two  dozen  in  a  case  : 

Large  size 25c  retail;  $2.30  per  doz. 

Medium  size l.'ic      "  1.3.5 

Lunch   —  10c      "  .95 

Quantity  price  given  on  application. 

A  written  guarantee  and  certificate  of  anal- 
ysis with  every  purchase. 

Wm  A.  Selser 
Philadelphia      ::      Pennsylvania 

8  Vine  Street 


Fountain  Pens 
Virtually  Free 


A  Grand 

Premium 
Offer 


Take  Advantage  of 

It  while  It  Lasts 


WE  ARE   in  a  position  for 
the  Next  90  Days  to  sup- 
ply our  subscribers  (old 
and    new)    with   a    celebrated 
make  of  Fountain  Pen,  guaran- 
teed by  the  makers 

Fourteen  Karet 
Solid  Gold 

Virtually  Free.  This  elegant  pen. 
which  is  beautifully  chased, 
and  warranted  not  to  leak, 
scratch,  or  blot,  will  be  sent  to 
old  and  new  subscribers  upon 
receipt  of  a  year's  subscription 
and  fifty  (50)  cents  additional. 
The  pen  compares  favorably 
with  any  $2.00  pen  on  the  mar- 
ket to-day,  and  every  reader  of 
this  paper  should  secure  one 
while  the  offer  lasts. 


A  Fountain  Pen  is  a 

Necessity  of  the 

20th  Century 

Steel  corrodes,  ink-stands 
become  dry,  but  not  so  with  a 
Solid  Gold  Fountain  Pen.  It  is 
always  ready  for  use,  and,  more- 
over, pointed  with  iridium,  it 
is  well  nigh  indestructible. 

^* 

Remember  that  this  is 
for  Ninety  Days  Only 

Subscribe  to-day  and   se- 
cure  an   article  of   merit 

and  usefulness 

.     .     .     .     The  cut  shows 
the  exact  size  of  the  pen. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Medina,  Ohio 
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"  If  Goods  are  granted  ctuicK,  send  to  Ponder.** 

EstablisHed    1889 


Bec-Kccpcrs' 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.  My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I,  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Discounts  for  Early  Orders! 


New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 


Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 


Dovetailed  Hives,  Section  Honey-boxes, 

Weed-process  Comb  Foundation, 

Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  Pouder  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  Every  THing[  used   by  Bee- Keepers. 

BEES^¥AX  WANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  ur 
trade.  Make  small  shipments  by  express  ;  large  shipments  by  freight.  Always  be 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, write  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Certificate  guaranteeing  purity  with  every  shipment. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter  S.   Poxider 

513-5  MassacKusetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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•         • 


•         • 


.  Goods 


Stand  for 

Reliability 

Uniform  excellence     .... 
.     .     .     .     always  maintained. 

Popularity 

Everywhere  in  high  favor. 

Quality 

Material  and  workman-    .     .     . 
ship  unexcelled. 


In  Other  Words-"It's  Root  Quality 


We  Sell  the  Root 
Quality   Goods    in 

MICHIGAN 


Write  for  prices  and  discount  on 

your  list  of  goods  for  the 

coming    season. 


"Where  Quality  Counts,  We  Win.' 


M.  n.  HUNT  &  SON 

Bell  Branch,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan 


6  ?St  Discount 

During  January 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  six  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Janu- 
ary for   goods   for  this  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :   Pennsylvania 

for  

ROOTS  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the    State. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,      :      :      :      Pennsylvania 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  bee-keepers  prefer 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
.    ...    is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

Working  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free    catalog    and    samples. 

Gus  Dittmcr,     Augusta,  Wis. 
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Long  Advertising 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  first  patent 
bee-smoker  surprised  iDee-keepers.  The 
Bingham  Smoker  patented  improve- 
ments are  dated  1878,  1883,  1892,  and 
1908.  They  always  please;  they  always 
sell.  For  October  orders  we  discount  6 
per  cent;  any  number,  any  size,  deliv- 
ered any  time. 


T.  F.  Bingham 


Farwell,  Mich. 


Established  1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match;  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        «^       >r        »^       '^        »^ 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


EE-SUPPLIEiS 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

Kretchxner  Mfg^.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bluffs,  lo'wa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina,  Kansas. 


CDCr*l  A  I       DA  nP  A  I IVI  C    In  dovetailed  HIVES,  plain  and  beeway  SEC- 
Jl    LLIAL    D/lKllAlllJ  TIONS,    Hoffman    BROOD-FRAMES, 

t^a^^^^^^^i^^^m^m^^^^^a^t^^^i^^m  Section-holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarging  our  FACTORY,  and  all  of  these  goods  have  to  be  moved.  U 
you  want  any  thing  in  your  apiary,  you  will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
make  you  DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock  is  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  We  do  not  keep  poor  or  second-grade  goods.  Our  sizes  are  standai'd. 
Quality  and  finish  can  not  be  svxrpassed  by  any  one.  We  make  any  thing  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  can  saveyou  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our  customers,  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

NICOLETT  ISLAND  NO.  20.         John  Doll  &  Son.  Proprietors.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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North  Texas  ,  , 
,  ,  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1906  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


BEE  -  KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES 


Root's  Goods  in  Stock 
Queens  and  Bees 


We  allow  early-order  discounts. 
64-page  catalog  free. 


J.  M.  JENKINS,       WETUMPKA,  ALA. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  "We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Root's 


— —  Order  — 

Goods  -  from 


Zanesviile 


Nine  railroads,  Muskingum  and  Ohio 
River  steamboats,  and  all  express 
companies,  insure  a  saving  of  freight 

and  time Write  now 

for   catalog   and  special   discounts. 


E.  W.  Peirce,  Zanesviile,  Ohio 


20  to  40  per  cent  Discount 

To  vacate  a  room  by  Feb.  15,  will  sell  the  following 
supplies.  No.  1  goods  and  good  workmanship.  Orders 
must  be  for  not  less  than  live  hives  or  500  sections. 

115  l^S  eight-frame  Dov'd  hives,  in  flat,  including 
all  but  foundation  and  sections Each  $1.25 

100  iVsS  eight-frame  Heddon  hives,  nailed,  painted, 
complete,  no  foundation Each  $  1 .30 

50  1%S  eight-framf*  Langstroth  hives,  nailed  and 
painted,  complete,  with  glass,  super Each  $1.40 

200,000  No.  1  sections,  seven-to-foot,  iiixiU,  open 
top  and  bottom Per  W,  $3.40 

20,000  No.  1  Sections.  1%,  4ifx4Ji,  open  top  and  bot- 
tom   Per  M  $3.40 

10  5t  from  catalog  on  other  supplies.  Catalog  free. 
J.  "W.  Bittenbender,  Knoxville,  la. 


Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 


Something  New 
In  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mall. 
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W.  H.  Laws,  the  Quccn-brccdcr, 


will  as  usual  be  on  hand  with  his  superior  hees  and  queens  for 
the  coming  season.  Laws'  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Italians,  also  Holy  Lands  and  Carniolans  bred  separately  and  in  their  purity.  Several  of  my  custom- 
ers write  me  that  the  queens  received  from  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season. 
I  also  breed  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  the  bees  for  wViite  comb  honey  and  lots  of  it.  I  have  some  wonderful 
reports  from  this  cross.  Single  queen,  any  race,  before  April,  $1  2.5;  five  for  $.5.00.  I  have  also  some  extra-fine 
breeding-queens  at  .$10.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  for 
the  coming  season.    Circulars  on  hives  and  queens  on  apnlication. 

W.  H.  L,AWS,  Box  217,  Beeville,  Texas. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  vou  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians. The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  ! ! ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome. 
Every  queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce Golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non- 
swarmers,  very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey. 
Single  queen,  $1.00;  three  queens,  $2.50;  six, 
$4.50,  or  .$8.00  per  dozen.  Large  select  breeding 
queen.   $2.00  each.    Every  thing  guaranteed. 

H.  ALLEY,       -         -         Wenham,  Mass. 


Bees  and  Queens  for  1907 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
good  queens  for  profitable  keeping  of  bees.  I  think 
I  can  raise  just  as  good  queens  as  anybody.  I  will 
book  orders  for  1907  at  the  following  prices:  Each,  55c; 
$6.00  per  dozen;  $45.00  per  100.  Also  eggs  to  hatch, 
Buff  Wyandotte,  R.  I.  Red,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington,  Bar- 
red Rock.    Circular  free. 

A.  H.  Kana^y.  Milro?',  Pa. 


The  Early-order  Discount ! 

This  is  the  dull  season  in  the  supply  line,  and 
we  are  offering  a  VERY  LIBERAL  discount 
for  orders  now.  We  furnish  every  thing  a 
bee-keeper  uses Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Strin^ham,  lOSlPark  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 

APIARIES,  GLEN  COVE.  L.  I. 


r 


SPRAY   PUMPS 

lYWRHALTOniEMYEI^ 


•TbePui 
easy  aO' 


thatpompa 

u>eaB 
e  besl 


browB  B 1 
flow.    Tbe  .oneK>eat 


0%' 


■  A^  pamp,  tbat>B  a  Myers, 
r  ^^  Pumps.  HayJToolB 
i'^,^  &  Barn  Door  Hai 
^  ^S  era.    Send  for  oi 
^B  log  and  prices. 
JK.F.X:.  Myers  & 
Ashlandt  Ohio. 


A6HIAH0 
PUMP  AND 

HAY  TOOL 

WORKS 


Canada  :  Distributors 


for 


Marshfjeld  Manufacturing  Co.  Bcewarc 

of  'Wisconsin 

Hives,  Sections,  Shipping-cases,  all  IJeeware. 
None  better.    .    .    Sample  sections  sent  free. 


N.  H.  •StnitH,  Canadian  Agent 
LocK  Box  A.,  Tilbury,  Ont..  Can. 


™'RtETSCHE  PRESS 

Made  of  artificial  stone.  Practii^ally  inde- 
structible, and  giving  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Comb  foundation  made  easily  and 
quickly  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  buying 
from  the  dealers.  Price  of  press  for  L.  frame 
sheets,  $3.00:  other  sizes,  25c  extra.  Price 
of  the  pi'ess  making  the  foundation  directly 
on  the  wired  frames,  $2.50,  any  size  wanted. 

Adrian  Getaz,     :      Knoxville,  Tenn. 


A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO. 

DISTIUBUTOKS     OF 

ROOT'S  QUALITY"  BEE-SUPPLIES 

Cash  paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for 
catalog  and  price  list 


17  Morrison  Street,  Watertown,  New  York 

Phone  1296 


Que«ns  from  50  Cents  X7p  ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.     .    . 
C.  M.  CHurch,  Arnold,  Pa. 


P  A.TE  INI 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRiNDLE      &      WILLIAMSOM, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


ulk^l^L^u&iLAWN  FENCE 


old"  i>»>>:«>:*oi  "ifM^ 


Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Cemo* 
teries  and  Cbarches.  Address 
COILED  SFRINO  FENCE  80. 
Box  448       ffincheater,  lad* 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  forthis 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  jou  must 
say  .vou  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Situation  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Situation  by  a  boy  of  14  in  apiary  or  on 
a  poultry  farm;  would  be  willing  to  work  hi,s  way. 
Address  C.  W.  Weusteb,  Maxton,  Ariz. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Young  man  to  help  on  farm  of  26  acres. 
O.  D.  BELDrNG,  Claremont,  Va. 

Wanted. — Several  farm-raised  young  men  to  work 
by  the  year  on  market- garden  farm  where  bees  are 
also  kept.   State  wages  expected. 

Milan  Still,  Winona,  Wash. 

Wanted.— A  good  man,  single,  to  work  on  small 

farm  by  the  year.    Would  take  a  man  who  wishes  to 

learn  bee-keeping.    Tobacco  and    liquor    users  not 

wanted.    State  salary  expected — age,  experience,  etc. 

Edw.  Wilkinson,  Wilton,  Wis. 

Wanted.— Local  representative  to  handle  the  sale 
of  our  new  Unrivaled  Series  of  Charts  and  Surveys, 
showing  every  state  and  foreign  country,  reliable, 
historical,  and  descriptive  matter,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. We  anticipate  sale  large  enough  to  net  our 
representatives  from  $300  to  $800  in  every  county- 
Address  Rand,  McNally  &  Co-,  Chicago,  Ills. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.  Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— At  a  bargain,  machines  for  making 
bee-hives  and  sections.       C.  A.  Graves,  Shelby,  O. 

For  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale. — Beagle  hounds,  best  blood;  bottom 
prices;  photo  free.  D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

For  Sale.— Smith  Premier,  Hammond,  and  Oliver 
typewriters.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Will  exchange  for 
wax  or  honey.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

For  Sale.— Comb  foundation,  both  brood  and  sur- 
plus. Beeswax  worked  into  foundation  at  a  very  low 
price.    Send  for  price  list  and  free  samples  to 

The  Delta  Apiaries,  Delta,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— a  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  (1907)  free  with 
order  for  bee-supplies  amounting  to  $1.5.00  or  over,  at 
factory  prices,  before  May  1. 

S.  D.  Buell,  Union  City,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Till  Jan.  1,  best  Wisconsin  sections 
per  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25c  less.  Big  dis- 
count on  Danz.  hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also 
berry-boxes.  H.  S.  Duby.  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— a  15-acre  fruit-farm  close  to  a  county- 
seat  town  of  4000  inhabitants;  one  acre  each  of  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  and  grapes;  130 
cherry,  175  plum,  400  peach  trees  in  bearing;  good  im- 
provements, good  schools,  and  good  home  market. 
An  ideal  place  for  a  fruit-grower  and  bee-keeper. 
Plenty  of  white  clover.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress        L,  C.  Clark,  Hiawatha,  Brown  Co.,  Kan, 


For  Sale.— 10  ten-frame  4Mx4^xl%  P.  supers,  Lew- 
is goods;  one  25  Stevens  rifle,  cheap. 

R.  D.  Wilson,  Oakland,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Two  sections  of  good  Iowa  land;  8  sets 
of  buildings;  your  choice  of  160  acres  at  $56.00  per  acre; 
40  miles  north  of  Rockwell  City. 

D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 

For  Sale.— Will  sell  my  valuable  ten  acres  of 
fruit  and  truck  farm  for  one-half  what  it  is  really 
worth.  One  mile  to  center  of  good  town  of  7000;  best 
market  known  for  fruit,  truck,  and  honey.  Write 
for  price  and  description.    Great  bargain  here. 

J.  B.  Douglas,  Mena,  Arkansas. 

For  Sale.— Ninety  second-hand  double-walled  chaff 
hives,  no  inside  furniture,  at  $1.00  each,  f.  o.  b.  car 
here.  They  consist  of  40  ten-frame  Quinby  and  50 
thirteen-f rame  Gallup.  These  hives  are  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  the  reason  for  selling  is  that,  with  our 
system  of  out-yards,  we  do  so  much  moving  from  place 
to  place,  we  have  decided  to  put  our  bees  into  single- 
walled  hives.    Write  for  particulars. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— a  Florida  home  is  offered  cheap,  owing 
to  old  age  and  infirmities.  Six  acres  of  land,  all  clear- 
ed, and  fronting  on  a  fine  lake.  A  good  two-story 
house  on  cement  foundations;  a  few  bearing  orange- 
trees  and  grape-fruit,  guavas,  and  grapes  in  great 
abundance.  A  good  chance  for  a  bee-man.  Twelve 
stands  of  bees  in  frame  hives,  on  cement  and  iron. 
An  excellent  honey-extractor;  H  mile  to  church  and 
school ;  i4  mile  to  store  and  postofflce.  Call  on  or  write 
to  me.       J.  A.  Barber,  Chuluota,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  bees,  in  Higginsville  ten- 
frame  hives.  R.  L.  Webb,  Waverly,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— 450  colonies  Italian  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease, in  eight  and  ten  frame  Dovetailed  hives  heavy 
with  honey.  Super  with  each  hive  all  painted  two 
coats,  $2.75  per  hive,  on  Sacramento  River. 

Albert  Lane,  Vordan,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Honey,  bees,  and  queens;  cartons  at 
half  price,  and  some  other  supplies.  Bees  on  Danz. 
and  L.  frames.    Free  circular. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— Choice  poultry.    Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— M.  B.  turkeys.  Hens,  $3.00  each;  Toms, 
$5.00  each;  eggs  in  season,  $3.00  per  dozen. 

A.  P.  Young,  Cave  City,  Ky. 

For  Sale.-S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2.00; 
also  pairs  and  trios.      G.  L.  Ferris, 'Atwater,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Mammoth     Bronze     turkeys.     Toms 
$5.(X)  each.    Hens  $3.00  and  $4.00.     Address 

Miss  Anna  Lansdown,  Ft.  Lupton,  Colo. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.- Early  American   and  foreign  books  on 
bee-keeping.  A.  L.  Boydbn,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— A  location  for  a  custom  feed  and  saw- 
mill. 4432  South  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— Hive  of  Italian  bees  for  80-egg  Iowa  in- 
cubator.      H.  H.  Hawley.  Jr.,  Concord  Jet.,  Mass, 
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Wanted.— Every  one  who  reads  this  to  send  a 
IMjstal  for  my  circular  on  Caucasian  and  Italian  bees 
and  queens.    Important. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Wanted.— To  exchantre  modern  firearms  for  incu- 
bators and  bone-mills.    Address 

4432  South  Grand  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel.  L.  Hebshiseb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  modern  firearms  for  In- 
dian relics.  Wm.  S.  Ammon, 

4432  So.  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.  Old  combs  for  rendering.  Also  slumgum 
and  beeswax.    State  quantity  and  price. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Sta,  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.- To  exchange  one  juvenile  Imperial  bicy- 
cle in  good  condition,  and  one  Stevens  rifle,  almost 
new,  for  bee  supplies.  Maurice  A.  Gould, 

New  Sharon,  Iowa. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Fancy  white-clover  comb  honey.    Write 
us.       Indianapolis  Dairy  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and   beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey  (un- 
glassed),  Danz.  sections  preferred. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted.— Immediately,  honey  in  large  and  small 
lots  for  spot  cash.  Only  dealer  in  Utah  selling  Root's 
goods  at  factory  prices.    Write  us. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— In  large  or  small  lots,  No.  1  white  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  or  barrels. 
Send  sample  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered 
in  Preston.  M.  V.  Facet, 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segblkbn, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Wanted.— Well-ripened  extracted  basswood  honey. 
Prompt  payment  on  receipt;  7?i  cts.  per  pound,  f .  o.  b. 
West  Bend.  H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted.— 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.- Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted.— To  sell  4000  lbs.  of  white-clover  extracted 
honey,  put  up  in  2-lb.  paper  bags,  and  1000  lbs.  of  same 
in  5-lb.  bags  at  9  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.,  Flint,  Mich.  Cash 
to  accompany  order.  This  honey  was  not  extracted 
until  dead  ripe,  and  is  solid  now. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs,  Flint.  Mich.,  Rt.  5. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  8  cts. 
MBS.  C.  L.  Parker,  Sta.  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.- Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldbidge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  clover  and  linden  honey  in 
60-pound  cans,  two  cans  in  a  case,  at  8  cts.  per  pound; 
sample,  6  cts.  C.  A.  Qbaves,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— 50,000   pounds    California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  MERCER,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Or  exchange  for  bees  or  supplies,  200 
homing  pigeons.    Address  W.  D.,  care  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
1100  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Sale.— Choice  extracted  clover  and  basswood 
honey  in  60-pound  cans.  It  was  extracted  at  end  of 
season,  and  is  very  thick  and  well  ripened.  Price  SVi 
cts.  per  pound.    Sample  free. 

J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Fob  sale. — Four  barrels  broken  comb  honey,  white 
clover;  weight  about  600  lbs.  Price  8  cts.  per  lb.,  cash 
f.  o.  b.  C.  H.  W.  Wbbeb,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Fancy  basswood  and  clover  honey  in 
barrels  or  60-lb.  cans;  sample  10  cts.,  which  may  be  de- 
ducted when  ordering.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp&Son, 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory 

This  department  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing 
the  bee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  your  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  flat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  reject  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 

2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 

3      ■■  ■'        "         7.50 

4      "  "        ■'        10.00 

Cash  in  advance.    Ad's  can  be  changed  only 

in  the  first  issue   of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


Maplewood  Apiary. — Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rba,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St,,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens — red  clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. A.  T.  DocKHAM,  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

SwARTHMORE  Apiaries— Golden, Caucasian, Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens.E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore,Pa. 

Queens.  Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiabt,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Golden-all-oveb  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 
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BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

From  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  30 
cents  cash,  32  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  paid  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  and  mail  us  shipping  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 


COMB  FOTTNDATION  ADVANCED. 

We  came  to  the  close  of  the  season  last  July  with  a 
good  stock  of  beeswax  on  hand,  which,  with  what  we 
have  had  from  producers,  has  kept  us  going  till  now 
without  our  buying  from  wax-dealers.  When  we 
come  to  replenish  our  stock  we  find  that  the  supply  is 
short,  and  prices  have  advanced  sharply,  so  that  the 
market  at  present  is  fully  2  cents  a  pound  higher  than 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  fully  as  high  as  at  any 
time  during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  unusual  for 
prices  to  be  so  firm  this  early  iu  the  season,  and  we 
are  not  warranted  in  issuing  our  catalog  with  the  old 
prices  on  comb  foundation,  as  they  would  have  to  be 
raised  very  soon  if  the  inci-ease  were  not  made  now. 
We  have  determined,  therefore,  to  mark  up  all  prices 
2  cents  a  pound.  New  prices — retail,  wholesale,  and 
jobbing— take  effect  this  date.  The  revised  retail  list 
will  be  as  follows: 


Grade 


Medium  Brood . 
Light  Brood . . . 

Thin  Super 

Extra  Thin 


Size,  and  sheets 
per  pound        1  lb. 


7%xl6%    7  to  8 
7%xl6%   9  to  10 
3%xl5y2       28 
i3%xl5y2       32 


-IN  LOTS  OF 

5       10     25      50 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


THE  CONSUMPTIVE  WOMAN  WHOSE  CHICKENS   WEKE 

STOLEN. 

On  page  1449  I  spoke  of  a  woman  threatened  with 
consumption,  having  her  chickens  stolen,  etc.  One 
of  our  family  suggested  that  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings chip  in  and  make  up  to  her  the  loss  of  her  chick- 
ens which  she  took  so  much  care  and  pains  with.  I 
am  glad  to  see  expressions  of  sympathy  for  those  who 
arc  in  trouble;  but  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  tell  you  that 
this  good  woman  died  recently  of  the  very  disease  that 
threatened  her  —  consumption.  Just  think  of  it, 
friends.  How  can  one  calling  himself  a  man  be  so  de- 
praved, and  so  lost  to  all  that  belongs  to  manhood,  as 
to  steal  a  poor  woman's  chickens  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  mentioned? 


HOW  TO  BOAST  CHESTNUTS. 

If  you  put  them  on  top  of  the  stove  you  must  cut  a 
slit  through  the  shell  or  they  will  burst  open  and  fly 
all  over  the  house.  Our  Italian  friends  manage  it  by 
making  a  cross  with  a  sharp  knife.  But  that  is  con- 
siderable trouble,  especially  with  the  small  American 
chestnuts.  After  considerable  experimenting,  my 
way  is  this:  Unscrew  the  handle  from  your  corn-pop- 
per, fill  it  with  chestnuts,  and  set  them  in  the  oven. 
You  will  not  forget  and  let  them  burn  up  as  you  might 
do  with  peanuts,  for  when  they  are  cooked  to  a  turn 
you  will  hear  such  a  popping  that  no  one  on  the  prem- 
ises would  miss  the  message,  "We  are  done  —  come 
and  take  us  out." 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  Experiment 
Building  at  the  State  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  January 
16, 1907.  An  interesting  program  on  practical  subjects 
has  been  prepared,  and  bee-keepers  will  be  benefited 
by  attending.  Lillian  E.  Trestbb,  Sec. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
meet  at  the  State-house,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Wednes- 
day, Jan.  16.  at  10.30  p.m.  Addresses  will  be  made  by 
the  President,  by  Chas.  Stewart,  foul-brood  inspector, 
Sammonsville.  N.  Y.;  H.  S.  Ferry,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  and  others.  All  bee- 
keepers, and  especially  ladies,  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  G.  N.  Wan.seb,  Sec. 


Program  of  the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Washington  State  Bee-keepers'  Association,  held  at 
State  College,  Pullman,  Washington,  Jan.  7—9,  1907. 

FIRST  session. 

Monday,  January  7,  7:30  P.M. 
Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President.    Reading 
minutes  of  last  meeting,  and  report  of  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 
Annual  address  of  President,        Anson  S.  White. 
"The  honey  flora,  and  how  to  improve  it;  and  zig- 
zag journeys  among  bee-keepers  in  Southern  Idaho, 
Eastern  Washington,  and  Oregon,"  by 

A.  A.  Hansen,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
discussion. 
"Co-operation  in  buying  supplies  and  marketing 
honey,"  by  R.  C.  Aiken,  Loveland,  Colo. 

discussion. 
Question-box. 

MORNING  session. 

Second  day,  January  8,  9  A.m. 
"Foul  brood  and  other  diseases,"  by 

E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

discussion. 
"Exhibiting  apiarian  products  at  fairs,"  and  "A 
model  premium-list,"  by 

Anson  S.  White,  Cowychee,  Wash. 
discussion. 
"Adopting  a  uniform  package;  best  size  and  kind," 
by  J.  B.  Adams,  Kennewick,  Wash. 

DISCUSSION. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

1:30  P.M. 
Election  of  officers. 
"  The  pure-food  law  and  its  relation  to  apiculture." 

DISCUSSION. 

"  Out-apiaries  and  their  management." 

DISCUSSION. 

"  Relation  of  apiculture  to  fruit-growing,"  by 

Professor  F.  A.  Huntley,  North  Yakima. 

DISCUSSION. 

"  The  importance  of  a  good  location,"  by 

J.  W.  Thornton,  North  Yakima. 

DISCUSSION. 

EVENING   SESSION. 
7:30  P.M. 

"  Bee  culture  as  an  aid  to  nature  study."  by 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook.  Pomona,  Cal. 
Stereopticon  lecture,  "  The  wild  bee  and  his  evolu- 
tion," by  Professor  A.  L.  Mealander,  Pullman. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Third  day,  January  9,  9  a.m 
"  Producing  comb  and  extracted  honey  in  the  same 
apiary,"  by  Dan  Macy,  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

DISCUSSION. 

"Queen-rearing  and  regueening,"  by 

Isaac  Hayes,  North  Yakima. 
"  My  experience,"  by  J.  W.  Linley,  Wallula. 

DISCUSSION. 

"  Establishing  a  State  Apiarian  experimental  sta- 
tion," by  Professor  E.  E.  Elliott,  Pullman. 
"  The  honey-eaters'  league,"  by 

L.  R.  Freeman,  North  Yakima. 
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It  Will  SAVE  You  to  Ask 

Our  Special  Time  Price  NOW  on  a 

DetroitTonpeless  Disc  Harrow 


You'll  Save  in  time  — Save  your  horses 
and  save  rnuch  harder  work  for  yourself, 
if  you'll  simply  write  a  postal  for  our 
proposition  on  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrow  today. 

Don't  let  yourself  buy  any  other  kind  of  a 
harrow  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  It's 
well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do  with  us.  Especially  worth  your  while  to 
know  all  about  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc. 


No  weight  on  the  horses' necks— no  bruises, 
galls  or  straining  from  sharp  turns  or  rough, 
hilly  ground. 

No  Tongue  at  All 

to  Pound  Around. 

You  hitch  to  eveners  on  the  light  front 
wheel  truck.  Then  your  horses  pull  straight 
ahead  all  the  time,  turning  and  all.  No 
tongue  to  cause  tipping. 


WeAllow  30  Days' FieldTest  FREE 


This  new  Tongueless  of  ours  was  The  won- 
der of  the  a^e  in  Disc  Harrows  last  year 
when  we  had  1463  orders  more  than  we  could 
fill.    Think  of  that. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Until  we  made  and  patented  this  Origi 
nal'  Detroit   Tongueless    Disc  nobody 
knew  how  to  save  the  awful  draft  of 
those  old  Tongue  Harrows.     Ours  is 

The  Lightest  Draft  Disc 
Harrow  in  the  Market 


This 

is  only 

oneoftlie 

^Great  Special 

^Features  -Truck 

Instead  of  Tongue 


It  rolls   smoothly  everywhere  you  drive 
and  is  The  Easiest  for  Horses  and  the  Driver. 

We  can't  tell  you  the  whole  story  here. 
But  we  want  you  to  know 
the  whole  truth  about 
what  a  des'Vable  har- 
row    the    Uetroit 
Tongueless  Disc  is. 
The  best  way  for  you 
to  know  is  for  you  to  try  it  free  your- 
self for  a  month  in  your  own  fields. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

to  your  railroad  station  and  even 
pay  return  freight  if  you  don't  find  our 
Detroit  Tongueless  just 
exactly  what  we  say  it  is. 
It  won't  cost  any  respons- 
ible party  a  cent  to  try  it 
NOW,  or  at  the  time  you 
want  to  begin  your  regu- 
lar harrow  work. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to 

say  in  your   order   when 

you  want  to  test  it.    We'll 

ship  promptly. 

Ask  for  our  free  catalogue. 

That  also  tells  all  about  how  well 

built  our    Detroit    Tongueless    Disc 

Harrows  are      That,  too,  will  interest  you. 

You  can't  make  any  mistake  in  writing  us.    We 

will  take  care  of  you  liberally  on  a  square  deal. 

Order  Now  for  Future  Delivery 


We  advise  you  to  send  in  your  order  right  NOW,  and  we  guarantee 
to  make  delivery  when  you  want  it.  Handsome  catalog  and  time 
prices  on  full  hne  of  sizes  FREE.    Write  today. 

Address  AMERICAN   HARROW  CO. 

4644  Hastings  Street         Detroit,  Mich. 


The  man  behind  a  Planet  Jr. 

knows  it  takes  more  wo.ic  off  his  hands,  and  makes  him  do  better  gardening,  than  any 
other  garden  implement.  Besides,  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  and  Cultivators 
are  guaranteed  —  no  other  maker  uses  such  materials  or  puts  such  work  into  his  tools. 
Half  a  million  users  know  how  long  they  last 

The  New  No.  6  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe, 

Cultivator  and  Plow  does  the  work  of  three  to  six  men,  and  does  it  better      Opens 

the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4,6,8,  12  or  24 

inches  apart,  covers,  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  out  the  next  row  —  all  at  one 

operation.     As  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  or  Plow  it  adapts  itself  to  every  kind 

of  crop,  and  is  used  all  through  the  season. 

We  are  glad  to  send  anybody  interested,  our  New  Catalogue  showing 
1907  Planet  Jr.  implements  —  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One-and 
Two -Horse    Riding    Cultivators,   Harrows,   Orchard -and    Beet -Cultivators 
—45  kinds  in  all.    Write  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Bx  I106S.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  nianagement.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wc  are  now  ready  to  w^>rk 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  \o^v  prices.  .  . 
^\'o  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  Ijeeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  mai'ket 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


One  step  won't  take  us  very  far; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  walking. 
One  word  won't  tell  folks  what  we  are; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  talking. 
One  inch  won't  make  us  very  tall; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  growing. 
Pronaptness  once  won't  do  it  all, 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  moving. 

Single  orders  are  good  enough  in  their  place. 
But  more  are  necessary  to  keep  up  our  pace. 


No  doubt  you  are  planning 
for  next  season's  supplies. 
Write  us  for  catalog  and 
other  information.  Give 
us  a  trial.  We  can  please 
you.  By  handling  the  Root 
Co.'s  goods,  with  excellent 
shipping  facilities,  prompt- 
ness, etc.,  we  can  serve  you 
in    a    satisfactory    manner. 


John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

Hi^h  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeper: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  1  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X350  feet,  and 
I  have  tilled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too.  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  call  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-tal)le,  and  all 
the  l)ee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  36c  in  trade  for  average  (rlean  l)eeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  1  am  paying. 

Call    or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


Olove3   -For  Mandlins  Bees 

Something  New.       Something  You  Want. 

Our  specially  prepared  Gloves  soften  the  hands,  and  prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands.  The  fabric  con- 
tains a  preparation  which  prevents  the  gloves  from  becoming  hard  and  stiff.  We  furnish  them  without 
armlets  or  sleeves  for  using  in  sweeping,  gardening,  or  general  housework,  driving,  or  outdoor  work. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  driving  in  the  rain,  as  they  are  absolutely  waterproof.  If  worn  at  night  they 
keep  the  hands  soft  and  white.  All  their  points  of  excellence  can  not  be  here  enumerated,  but  they  never 
fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  with  other  goods  at  the 
following  low  prices: 

Bee-gloves— long  arms,  fleece-lined  in  two  sizes— large  for  men,  small  for  ladies 3.5  cents 

Men's  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents  Ladies'  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents 

Ladies'  unlined  for  wearing  at  night  or  doing  light  housework 40  cents 

Early-order  discounts  on  bee-supplies  (excepting   above  and  a  few  other  articles)   as  follows: 

Three  per  cent  discount  for  cash  with  order  before  February  1st 
If  you  haven't  our  1906  catalog  send  for  one  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee-keeper  (50c  a  year). 

The  W.  T.   Falconer    Manufacturing    Co.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Bia'  StocK 


New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-Reeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


[Beeswax! 

We  are  always  in  the  market  to  buy 
beeswax,  and  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.  We  want  beeswax  from  the 
bee-keepers  direct.  * 

Dadant's 

Excels  Foundation 

Whex'ever  you  are  you  cau  get  our 
goods.  Write  us  and  we  will  either 
make  you  prices  or  will  tell  you  where 
you  cau  get  our  foundation  nearer  to 
you.    We  have  agents  everywhere.     .     . 

Bee-supplies 

We  handle  every  kind  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  and  only  the  very  best.  Early 
order  discounts  given  now  on  supplies 
and  foundation.  Write  us  before  sell- 
ing your  beeswax  or  Imying  your  sea- 
son's supplies.      .      .     .'..'.     .     .     . 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

B65,  567  West  Seventh  Street 
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^•"^Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  V 

Why  not  oi'der  your  supplies  now,  and 

take  advantage  of 

^^®  Large  Discounts 

which  we  offer  this  month  on  Bee-sup- 
plies?    Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incu})ators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BlENENZiJCHTER 

von  Deutschland,  Schweiz,  Osterreich, 
u.  s.  w.,  schreiben  Sie  uns  um  unsere 
1906  Preisliste  fiir 


Bienenwohnungen, 
Walzwerke, 
Honig-schleiider, 
Rauchapparat, 
Bienenschleier, 
Handschuhe, 
Futterkasten, 

Bienenflucht  "PORTER," 
Flug-lochschieber  liir  Kasten, 
Konig-innenabsperrgitter, 
Weiselhauschen, 
Schwarmfangbeiitel, 
Entdecklungsmesser, 
Dampfwachsschmelzer, 
Wabenentdecklungsapparat,  und 
alle  anieren  Artikel  von. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  Company, 

Dep  gposste  pabPik  dev  Welt. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

General  Vertreter  fttr    Europa  und    Kolonien. 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis,  Paris,        lOme. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -       RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
•nducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  queens  from  the  best  stock  that 
money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive  price  lists  of 
queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 
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C.  H.  W.  Weber.         I 


Heactcfuarters  for: 


m     W*^?i 


-  \Supplies. 

Distributor  of  R.oot*s  Goods  Fxclusive- 
ly,  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  ij»  t? 


Give  me  your  orders  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.  You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stock  is 
complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs  CINCIN- 
NATI is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  promptly  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


A  Special  Discount        j^      j^ 
jS^      j^      j^     on  Early  Orders 


I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 

or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 
and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots, 
or  car- lots— of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity. 


QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI. 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS, RED-CLOVERS,  CARNIOLANS,  and  CAUCASIANS.  Can  furnish 
NUCLEI  beginuiug  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 


I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow 
Sweet-scented  C'lover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Phacelia, 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


H.  W.  WEBER. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  214G-2148  Central  Ave. 
V^arel\ouse>   Freeman    and     Central     Avenue. 


% 

% 

% 


i 
t 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


'^':^f$>'^'^^<^<:^«^'i«47f$^»^r$>*^<^#^«^  ^.f^S^i^'%^t^^^t^'%^^ 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING-RTILES. 

Fancy— All  sect'  yus  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm 
Iv  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel 
stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional 
eel :  '  he  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

^  IS  J.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  lo  the  wood  ;  combs  straight  ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
surface  soiled  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  ;  the  out- 
side surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section.  ,     ,  .    ,     ,       ,       .^   j  j. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark  j  that  is, 
there  will  be  ''^Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


St.  Louis.— The  demand  for  honey  is  not  as  urgent 
as  it  was  before  the  holidays.  Prices,  however,  are 
unchanged.  We  quote  to-day:  Fancy  white  comb  hon- 
ey at  16;  No.  1,  15;  light  amber,  14  to  15;  broken  and 
inferior,  less.  Extracted  lijfht  amber,  California,  1%; 
Spanisli  needle,  lYs.  Our  market  is  bare  of  white-clo- 
ver hon^y.  The  receipts  of  Southern  barrel  honey  are 
still  very  small,  and  same  is  quotable  at  5%  to  6;  same 
qiiality  in  tin  cans  would  bring  ¥2  tol  ct.  more.  Bees- 
wax firm  at  30/i  for  choice  pure;  all  impure  and  in- 
ferior, less.  R.  Harxmann  Produce  Co., 

Jan.  8.  14  So.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Toi^EDO. — The  market  on  comb  honey  remains  the 
same  as  last  quotations.  As  usual,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  there  is  not  much  demand  for  honey,  and 
prices  have  weakened  if  any  thing.  Fancy  white 
comb  brings  16;  No.  1, 15,  with  little  demand  for  lower 
grades.  Extracted  white  clover  in  barrels  brings  6%; 
cans,  7.    Beeswax.  26  and  26^. 

Jan.  7.  The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 


Denver.— There  is  practically  no  honey  left  in  the 
hands  of  producers  in  this  State,  and  barely  enough 
in  the  Denver  market  to  supply  the  home  trade  until 
spring.  We  quote  strictly  No.  1,  white,  per  case  of  24 
sections,  $3.20;  No.  1,  light  amber,  $3.00,  and  good  No. 
2,  $2.S0;  white  extracted,  8  to  SVa;  light  amber,  "U  to 
8.  We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax,  and  pay  26:cts. 
per'pound  for  clean  yellow  wax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  A.ss'n, 

Jan.  5.        Denver,  Col. 

Schenectady.— Marltet  continues  dull;  merchants 
are  taking  account  of  stock,  and  will  not  buy  until 
obliged  to  later  on.  No  great  amount  of  stock  iSjOn 
our  market,. and  no  change  in  prices. 

Chas.  MacCui.loch, 

Jan..7.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati.— The  comb-honey  market,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  very  quiet.  Holders  of  this  article  are  not 
trying  to  realize  a  profit  —  merely  disposing  of  what 
they  have,  at  cost.  Fancy  comb  honey  is  selling  at 
liVs  to  16.  Quote  extracted  amber  honey  in  barrels  at 
6  to  7;  fancy  light  amber  in  cans  at  7  to  8;  fancy  white, 
9.  For  strictly  choice  beeswax  we  are  paying  30,  de- 
livered here.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Jan.  9.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Zanesville.— Since  the  holidays  the  demand  for 
honey  is  very  light.  No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  bring 
from  $3.75  to  $4  per  24-section  case;  practically  no  de- 
mand for  extracted.    Beeswax,  30. 

Jan.  7.  E.  W.  Pbircb,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


St.  Paul. —  Supply  of  honey  is  limited.  Fancy 
white.  No.  1,  in  1-lb.  sections,  new,  15  to  16;  No.  2  white 
clover,  1-lta.  sections,  13  to  14;  extracted  white,  in  60- 
Ib.  cans,  per  case,  9  to  10.  W.  H.  Patton, 

Jan.  8.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Trade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Chicago.— At  this  date  the  market  is  slow,  but  the 
stocks  on  hand  are  not  excessive;  indeed,  are  smaller 
than  usual;  prices  are  unchanged  as  compared  with 
our  last  quotations.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

Jan.  7.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Indianapolis.— Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb 
sells  for  16  to  17,  and  demand  is  good;  fancy  amber, 
11  to  12,  with  slow  demand;  No.  1  white,  13  to  14,  de- 
mand not  good.  Best  grades  of  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans  bring  8  to  9,  and  demand  is  good,  but 
higher  prices  will  retard  the  market;  amber  extract- 
ed brings  654.  Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at 
$33.tX)  per  100  lbs.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Jan.  6.  513  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Buffalo.— Honey  is  moving  very  slow  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  Dark  and  No.  2  white  is  harder  to  sell 
than  best  grades  of  white.  Fancy  white  comb,  16  to 
17;  A  No.  1,  16  to  17;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  No.  2,  13  to  14:  No. 
3,  11  to  12;  No.  1,  dark,  11  to  12;  No.  2,  10  to  11.  White 
clover,  extracted,  7  to  8;  amber.  6Y2  to  7;  dark,  6  to  6^. 
Jelly-tumblers,  90  cts.  per  doz.    Beeswax,  30  to  32. 

W.  C.  Townsbnd, 

Jan.  6.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"Milwaukee.— The  market  on  honey  is  in  quiet 
conditien,  and  the  demand  has  dropped  off  much  dur- 
ing this  month,  as  the  season  is  full  of  attractions  of 
another  sort,  and  honey  sweet  is  neglected.  The  sup- 
ply is  not  large  but  below  the  usual  quantity  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Values  remain  fairly  steady.  We 
quote:  Fancy  1-lb.  sections,  16  to  17;  fair  to  good,  15  to 
16.  Extracted,  barrels,  cans,  and  pails,  white,  8/^  to 
9;  amber,  7^  to  8.  Beeswax,  28  to  30. 
Jan.  6.  A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  For  Sale.     See  Classified  Ads.  on  pages  03-64. 


BEESWAX  WANTED 

We  are  paying  29c.  per  lb.  cash  delivered  here,  for 
CHOICE  YELLOW  BEESWAX 

Send  us  your  shipment  now. 

MONEY  BACK  THE  DAY  SHIPMENT  ARRIVES. 

TH E  FRED  W.  IVI UTH  CO. 

51   WALNUT  ST.,  >  ,,         CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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WE  .WILL   BUY  AND   SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

From  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  .30 
cents  cash,  32  trade,  for  avcrape  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  iiaid  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  and  mail  us  shipping  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 

The  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Better  tHan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  ^  ■>iF  '^  1  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here;  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $1.50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old, 
double  these  prices. 
Dele  Collins,  PH  D.,  Emporium,  Pa. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
where a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  o(  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  \vrite  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  91  HQulncy,  III. 


Buy  Trees ' r"  Muskingum  River 

Pull  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental.    Catalog 
free.    Freight  paid.     AGENTS  WANTED. 

Mitchell's  Nursery,    :    Beverly,  Ohio 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Sniokc 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Lieuis,  1904. 


BEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
STRONGEST. 
CHEAPEST 


Largest  Smoker  Sold  for  a  Dollar. 

We  Send  Direct  from  Factory  to  Buyer   when  the 
Nearest  Supply-dealer  Does  not  Keep  It. 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  sti-engthens  the  tire-cup 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  rm 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  flllin^  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  warn 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 
Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2..50. 
By  mail  add  25  cents  for  postage. 
Send  for  circular  giving  fuller  details. 

F.  DANZENBAKER        MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


THE  HOE     ^ 
RAZOR. 


We  know  any  number  of  men  who  have  laid 
aside  other  safety  razors  after  having  once  used 
the  "Hoe."  Why  'f  Because  it  is  the  simplest 
razor  to  put  together;  because  the  blades  can  be 
stropped  like  the  old-ftishioned  razor;  because 
it  costs  less  than  any  other  reliable  safety  razor. 

Unlike  all  other  safety  razors  the  Hoe  requires 
no  adjusting  of  blades.  There  are  no  troulile- 
some  springs,  hinges,  or  screws  to  arrange.  You 
couldn't  put  a  blade  in  the  Hoe  wrony  if  you 
tried  to.  The  handle  of  the  Hoe  has  the  lentrth 
necessary  to  be  easily  grasped  and  enable  one  to 
hold  it  at  the  proper  angle  in  all  positions.  In 
the  Christy  comb-tiuard  the  teeth  of  the  guard 
point  toward  the  blade.  It  is  so  designed  as 
to  leave  the  edge  of  the  blade  free  with  a  clear 
space  for  lather  to  pass  through  upon  the  top  of 
the  blade,  .iust  like  (and  with  all  the  advantages 
of)  an  ordinary  razor,  without  its  disadvantages. 

The  Christy  Hoe,  including  six  blades,  $1..50. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO., 


V. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. —Extracted    honey,  strictly 
pure,   buckwheat,   GYsc;    clover    mixed, 
7c     in    60-lb.   cans    and    I50-Ib.   kegs. 
This  State  production;  best  'flavor. 
H.  R.  WRIGHT, 
Wholesale  Commission,     Albany,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL  OFFERS. 


Sunday  School  Times 
Rural  New-Yorker 
Farm  News 
Holden's  Corn  Book 
Glean inj.^s  in  Bee  Culture 


$2.85 


The  Whole  Family  Group. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Delineator 
MeClure's  Magazine 
World's  Work 

Regular  price,  $7.00. 

Our   price    for  all  the  above, 

one  year,         -        -        -    S3. 7 5 

Review  of  Reviews  Special  Club. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Review  of  Reviews 
Woman's  Home  Companion 
Success  Magazine 

Regular  price  for  all  the  above.  $6.00 
Our  price  for  all,  one  year,         -     $3.60 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one 
year,  and  one  copy  How  to 
Keep  Bees,         -        -        -  $1.50 
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Control    of    Increase. 


is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  bee-keep- 
ing, both  to  the  small  bee-keeper  who  can't  be  with 
his  bees  all  of  the  time,  and  to  the  man  who  is  run- 
ning out-apiaries:  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater,  of  Idaho, 
who  has  for  several  years  managed  several  apiaries, 
some  of  them  many  miles  from  home,  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  giving 
his  experience  in  producing  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  man- 
agement or  control  of  increase.  The  opening  para- 
graph of  the  second  article  in  the  series  is  as  follows: 
"The  system  of  swarm  control,  or  non-swarming, 
that  gave  me  the  best  results,  with  a  minimum  of 


labor,  with  or  without  increase,  no  absconding,  no 
disturbance  of  the  colony,  no  delay,  will  now  be  de- 
scribed." 

The  Review  is  $1.00  a  year,  but  to  each  man  who 
sends  me  $1.00  for  1907  will  be  sent  free  (as  long  as 
the  supply  holds  out)  all  of  the  back  numbers  of  1906. 
For  $1.00  more  the  book  "Advanced  Bee  Culture"  will 
be  sent.  In  other  words,  you  can  get  the  Review  for 
1906  aud  1907  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  IVlich. 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 


■^  BEEHIVES 


Cjb  l£  wts  c<^~'»oaDftWT&-soSg;aHmsg 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
'will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root^s  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices,  and  are  allo-w- 
ing  a  3  per  cent  cash  discount  during 
January.     Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUlS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
lee-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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bwartnmoie i.^  Wants  and  Exchange 131  Gibson  Mfg.  Co 134 

Bee-smokers.  Myers  &  Bros.,  F.  E  123 

Bingham  T  F  127  Comb  Foundation  Potato  Imp.  Co 122 

Danzenbaker,  P 74  Dadant  &  Son,  back  cover.  Miscellaneous. 

BeeSupplies.  Dittmer  Gus ^^  Aultfather,  H.  H 129 

Blanke  &  Hauk 75  "^""ces.  Bird  &  &;on     . 118 

Buell,  S.  D 12i)  Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co 134  Gordon  Van  1  me  Co IL 

Cook,  J.  H.  M 128  Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 121,  134  ^^^^;,^,:  ^-■.  p;,' |» 

Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  back  cover.  Kitselman  Brothers 134  p^^tS'i'fi  wmfn!;;  ,Vn iq? 

Getaz,  Adrian 128  Page  Fence  Co 134  f  e"  boarf  ^r  S'*"" m 

Hilton,  Geo.  E 127        -.  u„n«„  «„,  c,i»  Seaboard  Air  Lme 12^ 

Hunt&Son,  M.  H 126  Honey  tor  Sale.  Poultry  Supplies 

Jepson.H.H  128  Hildreth  &  Segelken 73  Rp-^v's  Ponitrv  Firm  191 

Jenkins,  J.  M 127  Wright,  H.  R "3  Jerrys  Poultrj  Farm 2 

Mafo'r^TB'''''  ''^ : : : : :l2?        Household  Specialties.       Lei!  gco.'h'' .:; .■::;.::.• .' ; : : . . . .m 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Co  '.'. 127  Best  Light  Co 134  5??'°^„^°-'/'  J^ |~j 

Muth  Co.,  F.  W 72  Busy  Bee  Washer  Co 134  c»  ^^^";  „  ^    V.' V; ,i 

Nysewander,  J.,  back  cover.  Home  Co.,  Joseph 73  Standard  Bone  Cutter 121 

Pierce,  E.  W 128  Sun  Vapor  Light  Co 117  Publishers,  Bee-Journal 

pSero'^Frank^W m  S-e'ii^l^  ^"^^^  Tel.  Co 115  ^^^^^^^^  ^,^  ^o  Back  Cover 

IeeverA.H'°^^:;::::::;:::;m  Honey-buyers.  Hutchinson,  WZ.^ 7.5 

Root  Co.,  Syracuse 77  Hildreth  &  Segelken 73  ^^'^^  *  '~'°-'  ^^o.  W ,< 

Root  Co.,  St.  Paul 75  inriihainr.!  Publishers.  Poultry-paper. 

Scott&Co 129  Incubators.  Poultry  Item 121 

Soper,  W.  D 129  Banta  Bender  Co 120 

Stringham,  I.  J ; 129  Belle  City  Inc.  Co 120  Seeds  and  Trees. 

Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Co 128  Buckeye  Incubator  Co 119  Allen,  W.  F 123 

Weber,  C.  H.  W 71  Cyphers,  Chas.  A 120  Allen,  R.  E 129 

Woodman,  A.  C.  Co 75  Cyphers  Incubator  Co 121  Burpee,  W,  Atlee 117 

Gem  Inc.  Co.... 119  Crawford  Co 123 

Bees  and  Queens.  Lee  Co 120  Darling  &  Beaham 123 

Atchlev  Co.,  The  Jennie 129  Manson,  Campbell  Co 121  Farmer,  L.  J 121 

Church,  CM 129  Miller  Co.,  J.  W 120  Gardner  Nursery  Co  222 

Kanagy,  A.  H 129  Sheer  Co 120  German  Nunseries 122 

Laws.  W.  H 129  Stahl.  George  H 119  Jewell  Nursery  Co 122 

,,._,._,      ..  .  Stratton  Mfg.  Co 121  Maule,  Wm.  Henry 122 

Classified  Advertisements  Sun  Hatch  Inc.  Co 119  Mitchell's  Nursery 123 

Bee-keepers'  Directory 131  Racine  Hatcher  Co 1 19  Roesch,  Lewis 123 

Bees  and  Queens 130  Reliable  Inc.  Co 119  Shumway,  R.  H 122 

For  Sale 130  United  Factories  Co 119  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co 122 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=Tool 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  among  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
season.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  invented  by  Wm.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench's  widow,  and  have  had  the  flrst  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


( This  picture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-grade  malleable  iron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
syd  inches  i.ing.  The  middle  part  is  1  i-iB  iiiclies  wide  an  1  7-32  thii  k,  The  smaller  end  is  ]%  inches  long,  '.; 
inch  wide,  and  7-.32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge  shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc.,  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says*  "  Of  all  the  hive  tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  Ou  Jan.  7,  19ur,  be 
wrote  us  saying  he  thought  "just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wilfon,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool :  "  It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  ba  improved  upon.  I  am  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lo-t  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  jou  want  to  know  its  v/orth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1,00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive  Tool  alone  fur  30  cents  (stamps  or  silvi^r,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "  trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

QEORQE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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City  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Enough  Sections  in  Stock  at  Syracuse  to" 


Lay  a  Walk  from  Syracuse  to  New  York 


New  YorK  City. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  Page  with  Our  Readers  and  Advertisers. 


"A  SQUARE^DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  ?ood  any  loss 
to-paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustinsj"  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responbible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  CuiiTTJRB  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

MEASURING   CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISEMENTS. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  as  to  how  to 
estimate  the  number  of  lines  an  ad.  will  oc- 
cupy in  our  classified  columns.  A  very  sim- 
ple and  effective  rule  is  to  allow  eight  words 
of  average  length  to  the  line.  Write  out  the 
proposed  ad.  in  as  condensed  wording  as 
will  clearly  express  your  idea,  and  sign  your 
name  and  address.  Then  count  all  the 
words,  divide  by  eight,  and  this  number, 
plus  one,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  good-sized 
fraction,  this  number  multiplied  by  20  cts. 
will  be  the  amount  toremitfor  one  insertion. 
If  the  ad.  will  go  in  less  than  the  estimated 
space  we  will  return  the  money. 


THE  GREEN-BONE  INSTINCT. 

The  jungle  fowls,  scratching  and  fighting  in  the  sol- 
emn woods  of  long-ago  India,  did  not  have  any  one 
to  prepare  patent  foods  for  them  that  were  warranted 
to  push  a  procession  of  fertile  eggs  fairly  into  their 
nests;  but  when  they  wanted  a  meal  they  surely  had 
to  work  for  it.  It  was  all  around  them  in  swarming 
millions  and  crawling  thousands,  for  insects  and 
worms  filled  the  sunlit  air,  and  wriggled  in  every  dank 
and  steaming  yard  of  earth. 

The  modern  fowl  inherits  this  craving  fpr  animal 
food.  The  best  and  cheapest  form  of  this  food  to-day 
is  green  bone,  which,  chopped  to  dollar-making,  labor- 
saving  size,  should  be  fed  liberally  to  every  flock. 
There  are  many  machines  for  doing  thi.s  work.  One 
of  the  standards  is  that  of  the  F.  W.  Mann  Co.  manu- 
facture. You  will  tind  their  ad.  on  another  page. 
Send  for  their  illustrated  catalog. 


Have  you  noticed  what  a  variety  of  goods 
is  offered  in  our  want  and  exchange  columns? 
For  instance,  see  the  advertisement  of  H.  H. 
Hawley  offering  business  and  calling  cards 
(and  his  samples  are  fine),  and  then  see  what 
a  range  of  goods  is  mentioned  by  other  ad- 
vertisers, up  to  apiaries  and  fai'uis. 


^ 


STILL,  ANOTHER. 

Please  cut  out  my  beagle-dog  ad.  in  classified  de- 
partment of  Gleanings.  Dogs  all  sold.  Any  thing 
advertised  in  Gleanings  Is  sure  to  sell. 

So.  Cabot,  Vt.,  Jan.  7,  1907.  D.  S.  Hall. 

The  above  confirms  what  many  other  sub- 
scribers say  of  our  classified  columns.  A 
two-line  ad.  inserted  twice  brought  these 
sales. 


catalogs  received. 
A  4-page  poultry  list  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  from 
Dr.  C.  L.  Van  Osdol,  Dellsboro,  Ind. 

We  have  just  received  the  1907  seed-book  of  Wm. 
Henry  Maule.  It  is  a  book  of  over  1.50  pages,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  descriptions  and  cuts  of  the  best  and 
newest  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Mr. 
Maule's  advertisement  appears  in  this  number  of 
Gleanings,  and  we  suggest  that  every  reader  of 
Gleanings  interested  write  for  it. 

The  first  bee-supply  catalog  for  1907  to  appear  is,  as 
usual,  from  our  Southern  friend  J.  M.  Jenkins,  We- 
tumpka,  Ala.  It  contains  64  pages,  and  should  be  read 
by  all  bee-keepers  in  the  South.  Mr.  Jenkins  not  only 
manufactures  and  handles  a  full  line  of  supplies,  but 
has  a  large  and  growing  trade  in  bees  and  queens. 

The  first  queen-breeders'  circular  to  appear  is  from 
the  Snyder  apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa.  Mr.  Snyder  writes 
that  already  he  has  urgent  requests  for  information 
about  his  bees  and  queens  (golden-all-over  Italian, 
Banat,  and  Caucasian);  and  to  give  the  desired  infor- 
mation he  issued  his  circular  early.  Bee-keepers  de- 
siring any  of  these  races  will  do  well  to  get  his  prices 
at  once. 

A  12-page  queen  circular  entitled  "Quality  in 
Queen-bees  "  has  just  been  issued  by  Robt.  B.  McCain, 
Oswego,  111.  In  spite  of  the  large  demand  for  queens, 
no  breeder  can  hope  for  a  continued  trade  unless  he 
furnishes  queens  of  quality.  Mr.  McCain  reports  an 
increasing  trade,  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  quality  of 
his  queens,  and  to  his  care  in  tilling  orders.  The  first 
page  shows  the  product  of  one  of  his  colonies  for  1906, 
viz.,  280  lbs.,  which  speaks  well  for  his  stock. 


"Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow 
Them"  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  book  just  received. 
It  is  published  by  the  R.  M.  Kellagg  Co.,  the  famous 
growers  of  thorough-bred  pedigree  plants,  of  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.  The  book  tells  you  just  what  and  how 
and  when  to  do  every  thing,  from  the  time  the  plants 
are  set  until  the  berries  are  marketed,  and  how  to 
handle  the  plants  to  make  them  produce  larger  crops 
the  second  year  than  they  did  the  first.  It  teaches 
you  how  to  improve  plants  by  selection.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed.  Everybody  interested  in  straw- 
berry culture,  either  for  market  or  for  family  use, 
should  have  it.  Send  for  a  copy  of  the  1907  edition. 
The  book  is  free  to  our  readers.  Address  R.  M.  Kel- 
logg Co.,  box  400,  and  tell  them  you  are  a  reader  of 
Gleanings. 


ADVERTISING    -    RATES 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line  flat. 

Classified  columns— bona-fide  exchange  or 
want  ads. —  20c  a  line. 

Discount  for  cash  in  advance,  5^;  if  paid  in 
10  days,  2<«.. 

No  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Forms  close  10th  and  2.5th  of  each  month. 

Guaranteed  circulation  per  issue,  30,000. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  -  COMPETITION 


We  are  pleased  to  aunovmee  another  series 
of  prizes  for  the  best  photographs  sul)mitted 
to  us,  as  deseribed  i^elow,  in  two  series, 
American  and  foreign,  under  the  following 
conditions: 

FiKST. — The  competition  opens  January 
15th  and  closes  Octolier  1st,  1907.  All  pho- 
tographs intended  for  this  competition  must 
be  in  our  hands  by  the  last-named  date. 

Second.  — Competition  for  these  prizes  is 
limited  to  bee-keepers  or  some  member  of 
the  family.  Entries  may  be  made  for  as 
many  different  classes  as  may  be  desired. 

TiiiUD. — A  photograph  entered  in  one 
class  can  not  be  entered  in  any  other  class. 

FouKTH. — Each  photograph  should  be 
marked  on  the  back  with  the  name  and  full 
address  of  the  sencler,  and  the  class  in  which 
it  is  entered.     This  is  important. 

Fifth. — In  judging  the  photographs,  the 
general  appeai'ance,  neatness,  etc.,  of  the 
apiary  or  exhibit  or  yard  will  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Photos  may  be  sent  un- 
mounted. We  rather  prefer  them  this  way, 
and  in  a  solio  or  i-eddi-h-brown  tone  if  pos- 
sible. However,  send  such  as  you  can  get 
most  easily. 

Sixth. — With  each  of  the  photographs 
sul)mitted  we  would  like  a  brief  statement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  apiary 
was  photographed  or  honey  produced,  or 
similar  information  regarding  the  photo- 
graph. This  should  be  limited  to  about  one 
hundred  words. 

Seventh. — All  photographs  and  corres- 
pondence regarding  the  same  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Advertising  Department,  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Eighth. — We  reserve  the  right  to  limit 
the  number  of  awards  or  make  no  awards 
in  any  class  if  there  ax'e  no  suitable  entries 
for  that  class. 


AMERICAN    COMPETITION  —  Including 

Canada  and  Mexico— AND  FOREIGN 

COMPETITION 

The  following  are  the  classes  in  which  en- 
tries may  be  made: 

Class  A. — Photographs  of  any  apiary  in 
village,  town,  or  city. 

Class  B. — View  of  an  apiary  not  exceed- 
ing six  hives  in  town  or  city. 

Class  C. — Apiary  in  town  or  country  of 
not  less  than  six  hives  or  more  than  fifty 
hives. 


Class  D. — Apiary  in  town  or  country  of 
fifty  hives  or  more. 

Class  E. — Photograph  of  comb  honey  pro- 
duced by  a  single  colony  of  bees;  not  less 
than  ten  sections,  and  this  preferably  in 
plain  sections. 

Class  F. — Photograph  of  a  bee-keeper's 
home  showing  some  view  of  the  apiary  if 
possible.  The  apiary  need  not  be  prominent 
in  the  picture,  however. 

Class  G. — Photographs  of  a  crop  of  honey 
from  any  number  of  colonies,  six  or  more. 

Class  H. — Photographs  of  any  apiarian 
exhibit  of  bees,  supplies,  or  honey  taken  at 
fairs  or  shows  of  any  kind. 

Class  I. — Photographs  of  any  work  in  the 
bee-yard,  such  as  hiving  swarxus,  extract- 
ing, or  any  other  operations  with  the  hive. 

Class  J. — Photographs  of  any  other  sub- 
ject x-elating  to  bee-keeping  not  classified 
above. 


PRIZES 

Value.  Pcstpaiti 

First. — One  leathei--bound  "  A  B  C  of 

Bee  Culture."  1907  English  edition, 

or  cloth- boxmd  French  or  Gexrraan. .  $2.00 
Second  — One  half-leather  "A  B  C  of 

Bee  Culture,"  1907  English  edition. .  1.75 
Third. — One   "How  to   Keep   Bees" 

and  any  two  Swaithmox'e  books 1.50 

Fourth. — One  full  cloth-bound  "ABC 

of  Bee  Culture."  1907  English  edition  1.20 
Fifth. — One  "How  to  Keep  Bees,"  by 

Anna  Botsfoi'd  Comstock l.io 

Sixth. — One  No.  1  bee-veil,  all  silk. . .  .80 
Seventh.— One  No.  2  bee-veil,  silk  face  .50 
Eighth. — One  illustx'ated  book,  "Bee 

Cultui-e  in  Fox'eign  Countxnes  " ,50 

Ninth. — One  Bee  Model  Queen    (see 

Special  Notices) 50 

Tenth. — One  Bee  Model   Drone   (see 

Special  Notices) 50 

Ten  prizes  are  offex'ed  for  each  class:  Ten 
for  Class  A,  Class  15,  Class  C,  etc. — one  hun- 
dx-ed  prizes  for  each  contest,  Amex'ican  and 
Foreign,  two  hundred  in  all  if  that  number 
of  entries  are  received,  the  prizes  offered  be- 
ing identical  for  each  class  for  the  American 
competition  and  for  the  Foi'eign. 

If  the  winner  of  any  certain  px'ize  has  al- 
ready the  prize  offered,  we  will,  on  request 
from  him,  furnish  a  selection  of  other  items 
from  oixr  catalogs,  of  equal  value. 


adi^ress  all  correspondence  to 


Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio,  U.S. A. 
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DanzenbaKer 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are  satislied  to  produce  year  after  year 
a  very  ordinary  grade  of  honey  as  regards  its  appearance,  when  by  a  little  more  care,  and 
having  more  suitable  fixtures,  and  by  taking  the  honey  fi'om  the  hive  at  just  the  right  time, 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  ''fancy"  or  "extra  fancy"  honey  could  be  produced,  which 
would  sell  at  a  nmch  higher  price.  The  experience  of  honey-merchants  generally  is  that 
there  is  no  diflieulty  in  disposing  of  large  stocks  of  fancy  or  extra  fancy,  even  when  the 
market  is  dull.  It  "is  the  inferior  grades  that  suffer  most  at  these  times.  We  believe,  too, 
that  bee-keepers  would  be  very  much  better  satisfied  with  their  season's  work  if  their  best 
efforts  wei'e  made  to  produce  a  really  fine  product.  To  increase  further  the  interest  in 
extra  fancy  honey,  the  following  prizes  are  offered  for  honey  produced  in  Danzenbaker  hives 
during  the'  year  1907,  under  the  following  conditions: 

FIRST. — As  above  stated  the  honey  must  be  produced  in  a  Danzenbaker  hive,  either 
the  present  style  or  any  Danzenbaker  hive  that  has  been  put  out  within  the  last  few  years. 
These  hives  may  be  had  of  any  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  any  part  of  the  country 

SECOND  — For  Classes  I  and  2  we  require  a  shipment  of  approximately  the  amount 
stated,  to  be  made  by  the  bee-keeper  direct  to  us  at  Medina.  After  the  prizes  have  been 
awarded  the  honey  entered  for  competition  in  Class  1  or  2  will  be  held  suliject  to  the 
instructions  of  the  producer.  We  will  sell  it  at  a  five  per  cent  commission  or  we  will  ship 
it  to  any  point  direct  by  freight  or  express.  There  being  good  honey  markets  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity,  such  as  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Pittslnirg,  it  can  be 
disposed  of  without  difficulty  at  good  market  prices,  and  the  shipper  will  not  have  to  lose 
a  wood  market  by  shipping"  it  here.  Neither  the  honey  awarded  a  prize  nor  that  whic^h 
obtained  no  prize  "is  to  be  our  property,  but  will  be  sold  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the 
producer  who  sends  it  to  us.     We  are  interested  only  in  inspecting  it  to  award  the  prizes. 

THIRD. — For  all  honey  submitted  for  prizes  we  must  have  a  definite  statement  fi'om 
■the  producer  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced,  whether  a  light  or 
heavy  ffow  of  honey,  now  the  colony  was  handled,  how  many  colonies  in  the  yard,  from 
what  source  produced,  etc. 

FOURTH. —For  Classes  3,  4,  and  5,  we  must,  in  addition  to  the  above  report  have  the 
sio^nature  of  two  witnesses  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  report.  If  the  party  who 
sends  us  the  report  for  the  competition  is  well  known  to  us  we  shall  not  require  these 
witnesses.  References  may  be  given  instead  of  the  signature  of  witnesses  if  desired.  All 
parties  intending  to  compete  for  these  prizes  should  send  for  blanks  which  we  will  furnish, 
on  which  the  report  may  be  made  out. 

FIFTH. — It  will  be  noticed  in  the  last  three  classes,  three  to  five  inclusive,  that  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  send  us  the  honey — all  we  require  is  a  report. 

SIXTH  — We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  awards  in  each  class,  or  to 
make  no  awards  in  a  class  if  there  are  no  satisfactory  entries  for  the  same. 

SEVENTH.— No  contestant  will  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize  in  each  class,  but 
may  make  two  entries  if  desired— one  in  Class  1  or  2,  and  another  in  Class  3,  4,  or  5. 

The  classifications  for  the  prizes  are  as  follows: 

Class  1.  — For  best  shipment  of  200  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  2.  — For  best  case  of  comb  honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 

Class  3.  — For  best  report  of  yield  from  single  colony  in  Danzenbaker  hive. 

Class  4. —For  best  report  of  yield  from  five  colonies  in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Class  5. — For  best  report  of  general  results  from  use  of  Danzenbaker  hive. 

For  each  class  there  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows: 
First.— $10.00. 


Five  Classes. 

Ten  Prizes  for  each  Class. 

Fifty  Prizes  in  all. 


Second.— $7.00. 

Third— $5.00. 

Fourth.— $2.00. 

Fifth  to  Tenth. — $1  00  efach. 
This  is  the  time  to  decide  to  enter  this  competition.  No  matter  where  you  live, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  you  can  certainly  find  one  class  in  which  you 
can  make  an  entry;  and  as  there  are  ten  prizes  in  each  class  we  believe  that  no  one  will  ])e 
greatly  disappointed  in  the  results  unless  it  is  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be, 
but  see  a  large  number  of  entries.  Even  if  you  fail  to  get  a  prize,  you  will  doubtless  have 
increased  the  value  of  your  own  product  by  your  efforts  to  produce  some  big  results  or  an 
extra  quality  of  honey. 

A.  !•  Root  Co.,  Medina,  OKio 
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A  POSTAL  from  Frank  Benton  locates  him 
at  Hongkong,  Nov.  28.  I  hope  he'll  get 
away  with  his  feet  full  size;  but  then  I  be- 
lieve it's  only  the  women  who  have  their 
feet  squeezed  in  China. 

R.  F.  HoLTERMANN  seems  to  think  it  dan- 
gerous to  feed  honey  in  any  case,  p.  20. 
Whew!  that's  caution  with  a  vengeance!  Of 
course,  his  rule  is  a  safe  one,  but  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  adopt  it  so  long  as 
there  is  no  foul  brood  within  ten  miles. 

Stenog  is  getting  me  all  tangled  up  about 
pronouncing  propolis,  p.  16.  When  I  saw 
the  discussion  the  question  certainly  was 
whether  the  accent  was  on  the  first  or  sec- 
ond syllable.  As  to  whether  the  first  syllable 
is  pro  or  prop,  there  is  authority  for  both. 

You  ARE  KiGHT,  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
saying,  p.  16,  that  a  stove  is  better  in  the  cel- 
lar than  calcium  chloride,  and  in  some  cellars 
it  might  Ije  cheaper.  But  the  whole  outfit 
for  the  chloride  ought  not  to  cost  more  than 
$5.00,  and  in  some  cellars  it  would  cost  $5.00 
to  make  a  chimney;  Ijesides,  the  salt  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  and  the  fuel  in 
the  stove  can't 

Evidently  the  English  is  a  hard  language 
to  use  without  getting  things  muddled.  In 
reply  to  the  question  whether  I  thought  the 
bees  would  use  dry  ilust  for  brood-rearing, 
p.  16,  I  replied,  "I  hardly  think  the  l^ees 
would  waste  time gatheringuseless material." 
By  that  I  meant  that,  as  the  bees  had  spent 
time  gathering  it,  I  thought  it  would  hardly 


be  useless,  but  useful,  although  ye  editor's 
question  shows  that  he  understood  it  the 
other  way. 

C.  BoHM  has  been  making  a  study  of 
drones.  The  drone  has  a  period  of  youtii, 
9  to  14  days,  in  which  he  seldom  leaves  the 
hive;  then  a  transition  period  (he  doesn't  say 
how  long),  when  he  liies  more  or  less;  theii 
full  maturity,  during  which  time  only  he  is 
capable  of  service,  this  period  being  of  short 
duration,  when  death  ensues.  This  accounts 
for  the  need  of  so  many  drones.  It  seems, 
also,  that  drones  should  emerge  two  weeks 
or  more  before  needed. — Leipz.  Bzlg. 

I  HAVE  DONE  a  lot  of  Studying  over  what 
Mr.  Alexander  says  in  the  first  full  paragraph, 
p.  29.  My  belief' has  always  been  that  there 
was  an  important  gain  to  leave  bees  out  of 
cellar  till  after  th^  latest  flight  day  in  Novem- 
ber, thus  shortening  the  period  of  their  win- 
ter confinement.  His  testimony,  I  must  con- 
fess, shakes  my  faith  in  that  belief.  I  heart- 
ily wish  that  he  may  be  right  and  I  wrong, 
for  it  would  simplify  matters  very  much  to 
take  bees  in  at  a  certain  date  without  the  un- 
certain waiting  for  another  flight-day  that 
may  never  come. 

Gleanings  would  like  to  reforiu  its  spell- 
ing if  big  journals  like  Ladies''  Home  Journal 
would  blaze  the  way.  Well,  look  at  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  that  journal,  p.  19.  ancj  you 
will  find  the  first  blaze,  the  Roosevelt  spelling 
being  used  in  one  department.  Good !  [This 
is  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  Gleanings 
would  hardly  feel  likehelpingtoblaze  the  way  , 
with  only  one  big  gun  ahead.  If  the  Ladies 
Home  Jou?'7ial  starts  out  with  the  reform, 
doubtless  others  will  follow  soon.  When  that 
is  done,  we  little  fellows  will  try  to  get  into 
the  band-wagon. — Ed.] 

Whether  bees  leave  wire-cloth  separators 
clean  of  burr- combs  or  not,  p.  18,  may  also 
depend  on  whether  the  bees  are  crowded  or 
not.  I  can  get  almost  any  one  of  njy  colo- 
nies to  build  burr-combs  between  supers  by 
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crowding  them  enough.  [You  are  quite  cor- 
rect. But  when  bees  attach  burr-combs  to 
wire-cloth  separators,  and  leave  fences  or 
other  separators  alone  in  the  same  siqicr,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  first-mention- 
ed are  more  suljject  to  comb  attachments. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  experiments  made 
by  Vernon  Burt,  and  it  is  the  only  right  way 
to  test  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  in  our 
judgment. — Ed.] 

A  Jamaica  friend  asks  my  crmment  on  a 
clipping  which  relates  that  a  writer  in  Science 
says  bees  can't  sting  you  while  you  hold  your 
breath.  The  only  comment  necessary  is  to 
say  that  it  is  boiled-down  nonsense,  with 
neither  science  nor  sense.  It  went  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  a  few  years  ago,  and  no  doubt 
many  bee-keepers  besides  myself  tried  it, 
but  none  ever  reported  it  a  success.  [We 
entirely  agree  with  the  doctor  that  all  such 
talk  is  "boiled-down  nonsense."  We  never 
had  the  patience  even  to  try  it,  although 
we  know  of  some  who  did,  and  found  that 
the  stinging  business  went  on  just  the  same. 
—Ed.] 

The  new  thousand-dollar  license  law  of 
Chicago,  which  was  proclaimed  as  a  triumph 
for  temperance,  seems  now  to  be  causing  joy, 
but  it's  all  on  the  other  side.  Read  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Brewers'  Journal: 

"  During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year  3,066,505  barrels  of  beer  were  sold 
in  this  city  (Chicago),  an  increase  of  209,366 
barrels  over  the  same  period  of  1905.  And 
now  let  the  temperance  cranks  explain  what 
they  have  gained  by  raising  licenses  to  $1000 
per  year. " 

When  will  good  people  learn  that  raising 
the  license  only  entrenches  more  firmly  the 
liquor  power? 

Candle-wicking  is  advised,  page  19,  for 
making  beeswax  candles.  My,  oh  my!  Mr. 
Editor,  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  old  a  man 
as  that.  Don't  you  know  that  candle-wick- 
ing has  gone  out  of  use  almost  entirely?  You 
can't  buy  it  in  Marengo,  for  I  asked.  But 
you  can  make  a  beeswax  candle  with  cotton 
wrapping-twine  for  a  wick.  Just  warm  your 
beeswax  and  squeeze  chunks  of  it  around  the 
string.  [Why,  candle-wicking  is  a  common 
article  in  any  engine-room  or  any  other  place 
where  stuffing-boxes  are  used  to  prevent  the 
leaking  of  gas,  water,  or  steam.  Any  com- 
mon valve  will  have  around  its  stem  some  sort 
of  packing — usually  candle-wicking.  I  sus- 
pect, doctor,  more  of  it  is  made  now  than  was 
made  during  the  days  of  your  grandmother, 
but  it  is  used  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose.— Ed.] 

•  Ye  editor,  p.  19,  thinks  the  new  law  will 
allow  a  14-ounce  section  to  be  labeled  1  lb. 
1  doubt.  [The  law  does  make  a  little  dis- 
crimination in  the  weiglfts  of  food  products 
where  nature,  so  to  speak,  does  the  weighing; 
but  nevertheless  I  think  it  is  bad  policy  at 
any  time  to  label  a  section  as  holding  three- 
fourths,  one-half,  or  two  pounds.  While  a 
section  may  hold  approximatelj^these  weights, 
they  are  misleading,  and  the  figures  ought 
not  to  be  used.     It  is  well  enough  to  say  that 


comb  honey  is  worth  so  much  a  pound;  then 
if  the  retailer  puts  a  section  on  the  scales  the 
customer  pays  for  it  at  a  j^i'o  rata  poun  1  rate. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  objection  to  mark- 
ing the  price  on  each  individual  section — 
there,  now,  doctor,  we  did  not  intend  to 
bring  up  that  old  controversy,  so  we  will 
stop  before  we  begin — Ed.] 

"But  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over 
me  when  I  hear  of  graft  and  greed  and  ex- 
tortion,"  p.  43.  Yes,  Bro.  A.  I.,  never  before 
were  the  daily  papers  so  full  of  such  things; 
but  isn't  thei'e  more  gladness  than  sadness 
about  it?  for  the  accounts  come  only  because 
such  things  are  beings  exposed  and  punished. 
[Yes,  and  this  very  thing  leads  us  to  believe 
that  better  times  are  coming.  The  time  was 
when  any  legislation  that  affected  adversely 
"cei'tain  interests"  would  be  turned  down; 
but  that  time  has  gone  by.  Investigations 
are  rife,  exposures  are  made,  grafters  and 
bribers  are  being  sent  to  the  penitentiaries, 
and  sometimes  the  muck  goes  too  deep  and  in 
the  wi'ong  places;  but  out  of  it  all,  good  is 
coming.  The  passage  of  the  rate  bill  and  the 
pure-food  bill  through  the  same  forces  of  re- 
form are  made  possible.  The  signs  of  the 
coming  millennium  are,  perhaps,  a  great  way 
off,  yet  they  are  more  in  evidence  now  than 
ever  before,  and  why?  Because  the  common 
people  are  reading  more,  and  finding  out 
after  all  that  their  own  individual  vote  means 
something.  The  bosses  are  begining  to  lose 
their  infiuence.— Ed.] 


Henry  de  Mercador-Bellooh,  founder  of 
the  Spanish  Review  of  Apiculture,  also  trans- 
lator of  important  bee  books,  died  December 
9th.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  new  bee-keep- 
ing in  Spain. 

A   FOUL-BROOD   LAW   FOR  INDIANA. 

All  bee-keepers  of  Indiana  interested  in 
securing  the  passage  of  a  foul-brood  law  for 
their  State  are  requested  to  write  to  Walter 
S.  Ponder,  513  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Indian- 
apolis. It  now  seems  high  time  that  a  law 
of  that  kind  be  enacted.  The  States  to  the 
north,  west,  and  east  of  it  are  already  pro- 
tected by  suitable  legislation.  The  matter 
now  seems  urgent  as  well  as  opportune  for 
the  bee-keepers  of  Indiana  to  take  hold  of 
the  matter  in  earnest. 

Later. — The  following  which  has  just  been 
received  from  Mr.  Pouder  will  explain  itself: 

I  have  just  secured  the  free  use  of  room  12  at  our 
State  House  for  Wednesday,  February  6,  for  a  meeiinff 
of  Indiana  bee-keepers.  It  Is  hoped  and  uryed  that 
the  meetinjj-  will  be  well  attended,  and  that  we  may  or- 
ganize ourselves  into  a  permanent  State  association. 
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One  of  the  important  objects  of  the  association  will 
be  naminK  a  committee  to  secure  foul-brood  lefjisla- 
tion  for  Indiana.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  10. 

GOOD  CANDY  (POWDERED   SUGAR   AND    HON- 
EY) NOT  SUITABLE  AS  A  WINTER  FOOD. 

In  this  issue,  on  page  98,  we  refer  to  some 
experiments  made  at  Medina  in  reference  to 
feeding  bees  various  Ivinds  of  candy  during 
winter.  The  statement  is  there  made  that 
the  Good  candy — the  mixture  of  powdered 
sugar  and  honey  kneaded  into  a  stiff  dough 
— gave  good  results.  In  referring  this  state- 
ment to  the  man  who  made  the  experiments 
he  says  we  misunderstood  him — the  Good 
candy  was  the  feed  tliat  gave  the  most  trou- 
ble and  that  ran  down  between  the  frames, 
and  moreover  it  was  the  hard  candy,  made  of 
sugar  and  water,  that  gave  the  best  results. 
Inasmuch  as  a  misstatement  was  made  it  is 
only  proper  to  make  the  correction  right 
here.  Dr.  Lyon  had  no  trouble  with  the 
Good  candy,  because  his  bees  were  wintered 
outdoors,  whe;^  there  would  be  less  moisture 
and  a  much  lower  temperature.  In  this  re- 
spect our  findings  were  different  from  those 
of  Dr.  Lyon. 

OUR   FRONT   COVER-PAGE   PICTURE. 

Our  fx'ont-page  illustration  represents  the 
Rev.  P.  Cavaille,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
Grande  Trappe,  in  the  act  of  hiving  a  swarm. 
Jn  Europe  the  clergymen,  whether  they  are 
monks,  preachers,  friars,  bi'others,  abbes,  or 
what  not,  are  very  often  ardent  disciples  of 
the  bee-keepers'  art,  and  usually  they  make 
it  both  pleasant  and  prohtalile.  And  it  seems 
bee-keeping  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  their  tem- 
perament and  environment.  Nothing  could 
be  more  befitting  to  them  unless  it  is  the  art 
of  gardening,  in  which  they  frequently  ex- 
cel. Both  Dzierzon  and  Schonfeld  were 
clergymen,  and  the  word  "Father"  is  often 
seen  before  the  name  of  German  apicultural 
writers,  and  "Abbe"  or  "Cure"  before  the 
surname  of  French  writers.  Mr.  Ralph  Ben- 
ton, in  our  issue  of  Nov.  lo,  gave  us  a  very 
entertaining  narrative  of  a  visit  to  an  apiary 
belonging  to  the  Trappist  monks  near  Rome, 
from  which  one  can  get  a  vivid  glimpse  of 
cloister  life  in  Europe.  We  have  Trappist 
monks  in  Kentucky,  but  we  understand  they 
do  not  keep  an  apiary  as  their  European 
brothers  do.  In  England  the  monks  of  St. 
Mary's,  Buckfast  Abbey,  keep  quite  an  up- 
to-date  apiary,  and  some  of  the  brothers 
write  for  the  bee-papers  very  often  and  seem 
to  i-ead  Gleanings  and  A  B  C-  for,  contrary 
to  general  opinion,  these  religious  bee-keep- 
ers are  quite  modern  in  their  ideas.  The 
English  monks  we  mention  were  expelled 
from  the  Grand  Chartreuse  of  France  some 
years  ago  and  took  refuge  in  England. 

shutting   BEES  WITHIN   THE   HIVES   DURING 
WINTER. 

On  p.  1559,  Dec.  15th  issue,  we  referred  to 
some  experiments  we  were  conducting  in  the 
matter  of  shutting  bees  in  the  hives  by  means 
of  a  wire-cloth  vestibule  for  outdoor  colo- 
nies, and  a  rim  three  or  four   inches   deep, 


with  wire-cloth  sides  interposed  between  the 
bottom-board  and  hive-body  for  the  indoor 
colonies  in  our  cellar.  The  results  thus  far, 
while  not  decisive,  are  rather  unfavorable. 
The  confined  bees  seem  to  get  uneasy; 
and  when  they  learn  they  can  not  get  out 
they  stir  up  the  whole  colony.  We  found 
dysentei-y  was  starting  in  a  good  many  of 
our  cellared  colonies  at  a  time  of  year  when 
we  never  had  it  befoi'e.  The  results  outdooi's 
with  the  wire-cloth  vestibule  were  scarcely 
any  better.  Apparently  the  few  bees  that, 
try  to  get  out,  and  can  not,  seem  to  be  able 
to  stir  up  the  whole  colony.  When  they  be- 
gin to  roar,  the  contagion,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
case  of  cellared  bees,  spreads  to  others. 

Now,  understand,  we  do  not  as  yet  con- 
demn the  method,  for  we  are  continuing  our 
experiments  just  the  same,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  whether  the  confinement  or  some 
other  condition  is  responsible  for  the  unto- 
ward conditions.  We  speak  of  this  at  this 
time  in  order  that  some  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  experimenting  along  these  lines  may 
be  on  their  guai'd. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  say  we  ought  to 
have  known  better;  but  the  reports  of  one  of 
the  best  bee-keepers  in  the  country,  Mr.  Her- 
shiser,  were  so  favorable  that  we  felt  con- 
strained to  try  it  for  the  cellared  bees.  For 
the  outdoor  bees  the  removable-screen  vesti- 
bules looked  as  if  they  might  be  a  good 
thing,  especially  as  it  was  designed  to  re- 
move them  when  they  should  be  removed, 
and  to  keep  them  in  on  deceiving  days  when 
the  bees  ought  to  be  kept  in.  We  shall  see 
later. 

THE     EFFECT    OF    THE     PURE-FOOD     LAW    ON 
THE  GLUCOSE  INTERESTS;    GLUCOSE   MIX- 
TURES  MUST   BE   LABELED    FOR 
WHAT  THEY   ARE. 

In  Gleanings  for  Nov.  15,  page  1418, 
appeared  an  editorial  in  these  columns,  to 
the  effect  that  the  new  national  pure-food 
law  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  glucose 
interests  of  the  country.  The  American 
Food  Journal,  of  Chicago,  publishes  this  ed- 
itorial entire,  but  dissents  from  it  in  this 
wise: 

We  are  a  trifle  skeptical  about  the  new  national 
law  being  a  blow  to  the  s^lucose  interests.  Several 
new  plants  are  being  constructed,  the  largest  in  Joliet, 
111.  The  law  legalizing-  mixtures,  compounds,  and 
blends  will  allow  unlimited  opportunities  to  sell  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  glucose,  and  probably  compel 
States  to  allow  its  sale  which  now  prohibit  it  or  re- 
quire it  to  be  labeled  adulterated. 

We  were  not  unaware  of  the  reports  in  the 
current  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  Standai'd 
Oil  Co.  was  buying  up  glucose-factories  and 
distilleries,  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
using  both  to  make  denatured  alcohol,  which, 
unless  its  production  were  controlled,  might 
be  a  serious  competitor  to  its  gasoline.  It 
was  also  reported  that  Standard  was  I'eequip- 
ing  and  rebuilding  some  of  these  glucose- 
factories,  but,  apparently,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  glucose  for  the  market,  for 
it  seems  clear  that  the  starch  from  which  it 
is  made  will  have  to  be  used  for  something 
else. 
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Our  contemporary  says,  "the  law  legaliz- 
ing mixtures,  compounds,  and  blends  will  al- 
low unlimited  opportunities  to  sell  a  mix- 
ture of  honey  and  glucose,  and  probably 
compel  States  to  allow  its  sale,  which  now 
prohibit  it  or  require  it  to  be  labeled 
'adulterated.'  "  Vei'y  true,  the  mere  matter 
of  mixing  or  compounding  has  never  been 
objected  to,  neither  is  there  any  national  law 
to  prevent  it;  hut  it  was  the  mixing  of  several 
ingredients,  and  selling  them  tinder  the  name 
of  one,  and  ■all  at  the  'price  of  the  highest,  to 
which  exception  is  taken.  But  the  Food 
Jotirnal  man  does  not  state  that  such  mix- 
tures of  honey  and  glucose  would  have  to  be 
labeled  for  what  they  are.  Consumers  will 
not  buy  glucose  syrup  when  they  know  it. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  proved  a 
failure.  We  bee-keepers  are  not  afraid  of 
glucose  and  honey  when  no  deception  is  used 
in  foisting  the  combination  on  the  public. 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  we  do  not  object 
to  the  wolves,  but  we  do  protest  when  they 
are  allowed  to  masciuerade  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing. 

Referring  again  to  the  alleged  glucose- 
plant  or  plants  which  are  being  constructed, 
it  is  well  known  that  such  institutions  have 
been  putting  out  what  is  known  as  gluten 
foods.  A  good  deal  of  these  foods  is  used 
by  dairymen.  If  the  Standai'd  Oil  Co.  has 
bought  up  these  glucose-factories,  it  probably 
will  continue  to  make  these  stock  foods  as 
l:)efore  and  convert  the  by-product,  starch, 
not  into  glucose,  but  into  denatured  alcohol. 
True,  it  may  make  some  glucose;  but  thei'e  is 
likely  to  be  but  a  small  demand  for  that 
article,  for  it  can  not  now,  in  most  States  and 
interstate  and  territorial  business,  be  used  as 
an  adulterant. 

There  hsive  been  numerous  items  in  the 
press,  referring  to  the  alleged  troubles  of  the 
glucose  people  in  States  whei'e  there  are  pure- 
food  laws.  Here  is  one  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  Dec.  7th  last; 

DEATHS  IjAID  TO   GTiUCOSE  TRUST. 

New  York,  Dec.  7.— Fearing  a  wholesale  poisoQing 
of  children  by  candy,  the  city  authorities  are  tryinsj 
to  prevent  the  glucose  trust  from  shipping  here  from 
Philadelphia  tons  of  glucose  which  the  trust  virtually 
admits  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  death  of 
women  and  children  from  sulphites  used  in  making 
glucose  to  lessen  the  cost. 

The  glucose  trust  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil 
combination,  and  has  paid  ttnes  and  costs  amounting 
to  half  a  million  dollars  in  Philadelphia.  One  girl  is 
dead  here,  poisoned  by  sulphites. 

Here  is  another  from  the  Rural  New-York- 
er: 

At  a  total  cost  to  the  glucose  trust  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  settlement  was  made  December  6  at  Philadel- 
phia by  D.  C.  Gibboney,  acting  for  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  and  Attorney- 
General  Hampton  L.  Carson,  acting  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  all  cases  based  upon  sales  of  candies 
containing  glucose  adulterated  with  poisonous  sul- 
phites. As  a  result  this  particular  kind  of  food  poi- 
soning has  been  abolished  in  Pennsylvania  at  one 
stroke.  Moving  its  adulterated  product  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania back  to  New  York,  and  the  costs  which  it 
agreed  to  pay,  cost  the  trust  $500,000. 

How  much,  of  truth  there  may  be  in  all  of 
these  items  we  do  not  know;  but  evidently  the 
prospects  ahead  of  the  glucose  interests  are 
not  so  I'osy  as  the  Food  Journal  editor  would 
have  us  believe,   especially  if  we    take  into 


consideration  that  the  national  pure-food 
law  has  only  just  taken  efifect.  If  the  glucose 
interests  have  500  suits  in  one  State,  and  if 
they  have  paid  half  a  million  in  fines,  as  al- 
leged in  another  State,  what  may  we  expect 
when  those  same  interests  come  against  the 
whole  United  States?  Apparently  their 
troubles  have  only  just  begun.  We  still  be- 
lieve that  glucose,  as  a  product  (whatever 
we  may  say  of  the  factories  that  formerly 
made  it)  have  received  almost  a  knock-out 
blow. 

WHAT     THE     GLUCOSE    PEOPLE    ARE   TRYING 
TO  DO. 

Later. — It  appears  that  the  glucose  inter- 
ests are  a  little  worried  over  the  action  of 
the  new  law.  According  to  the  American 
Orocer  they  are  asking  for  "a  ruling  on  their 
products  which  would  do  away  with  the  use 
of  the  woixl  glucose,  substituting  therefor 
either  corn  syrup  or  corn  sugar. ' '  The  mak- 
ers of  the  stuff  admit  that  glucose  "  is  a  name 
against  which  a  very  great  prejudice  exists." 

Does  this  mean  that  gluco^  has  acquired 
so  unsavory  a  reputation  that  its  makex's 
would  like  to  cover  up  its  identity  and  char- 
acter by  another  name  or  names  that  would 
fool  the  public,  on  the  principle  that  a  pi'o- 
fessional  crook  finds  it  convenient  to  use  sev- 
ei'al  aliases  rather  than  his  own  name?  We 
hope  not.  Large  quantities  of  glucose  have 
been  used  in  jams  and  jellies,  and  heretofoi'e 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  state  the  fact  on 
the  labels  of  such  articles.  But  now  under 
the  new  law,  if  glucose  is  used  it  must  so 
state  on  the  label.  But  "a  very  great  pi'eju- 
dice  exists"  against  glucose,  and  its  makers 
would  like  to  have  corn  syrup,  which  they 
claim  is  "  wholesome,"  substituted.  We  hope 
the  Honorable  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  and 
his  colleagues  will  make  no  such  ruling. 
Let  evei'y  thing  be  sold  under  the  name  that 
the  public  knows,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
deception. 

THE    NEW     LAW   AGAIN,    AND   THE     UPWARD 
SLANT   ON   THE     PRICE   OF   HONEY. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  remarkable 
communication  in  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  Dec.  30,  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  artificial  honey,  or  sugar  known  as 
"glucose  "  to  the  trade.  Mr.  D.  relates  how, 
many  years  ago,  his  father  had  gotten  up  a 
circular  petition  which  he  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing signed  by  10,000  bee-keepers,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  placing  the  matter  be- 
fore Congress;  but,  for  want  of  a  genuine 
interest,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop  in- 
to "innocuous  desuetude."  He  is  evidently 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  effect  of  the  new 
pure-food  law,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had 
not  yet  come  into  force  when  his  commu- 
nication was  written.  He  admits  he  had  a 
grudge  in  his  heart  against  Prof.  Wiley,  the 
author  of  the  famous  honey  canard,  but  he 
now  willingly  forgives  him,  in  view  of  the 
part  he  played  in  securing  the  enactment  of 
the  Hepburn  pure-food  law. 

He  says  the  dealers  around  his  locality  ai'e 
already  buying  honey,  whereas  before  they 
wei'e  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  spurious 
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goods.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  also, 
this  same  thing  is  taking  place  all  over  the 
entire  country.  In  sympathy  with  this  move- 
ment the  honey  market  has  experienced  a 
lirmer  tone,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Honey  is  still  much  too  cheap.  It  behooves 
every  bee-keeper  to  see  that  the  law  is  en- 
forced in  his  locality  by  being  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  the  government  officials  in 
gathering  evidence;  and  as  there  is  a  force 
of  at  least  half  a  million  bee-keepers  in  this 
country  the  law  should  not  lack  for  help. 

Mr.  Dadant,  in  the  article  referred  to,  calls 
attention  to  a  fact  not  generally  realized  — 
that  the  sugar  interests  would  work  with  us, 
as  they  too  have  suffered  from  adulteration 
as  we  have. 

In  Florida  the  makers  of  genuine  cane  syr- 
up are  already  experiencing  a  benefit  from 
the  new  national  pure-food  law,  it  is  said. 
If  the  Hepburn  law  does  not  fully  protect  the 
consumer  in  every  respect  we  may  rest  as- 
sured legislation  will  soon  be  provided  which 
will.  The  new  law  is  a  wedge,  and  a  big 
one,  without  doubt. 


THE  NEW  PURE- FOOD  LAVT  AS  VIEWED  BY 

TWO  OF  THE  LARGEST  BUYERS  OF  HONEY 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  THE  DANGER 

OF  SENDING  OUT  UNRIPE  HONEY 

UNDER  THE  LAW. 

Messrs.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  Hildreth  &  Segelken,  of  New  York, 
are  probably  two  of  the  largest  honey-deal- 
ers, if  not  the  largest,  in  the  United  States. 
A  few  days  ago  we  wrote  them,  requesting 
their  opinion  as  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
new  national  pure-food  law  on  the  honey 
business  —  whether  or  not  it  would  advance 
prices,  etc.  The  following  are  their  replies. 
They  will  speak  for  themselves: 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  for  our  opinion  concerning-  the 
national  pure-food  law.  It  will  take  some  time  to  get 
it  enforced.  The  tricky  people  will  find  some  way  of 
evading  it  for  a  time,  but  eventually  it  must  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  nation;  and  as  to  the  sale  of  hon- 
ey, in  our  judgment  it  will  at  least  not  hinder  it;  but 
if  the  bee-keepers  will  let  their  honey  ripen  before 
taking  it  off  the  hives  it  will  do  more  than  any  law 
passed  in  furthering  its  consumption. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Bear  Sir; — We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional pure-food  law.  The  present  law  may  not  be 
perfect  in  every  detail,  but  as  a  whole  we  consider  it 
fair  and  just.  It  certainly  is  not  calculated  to  injure 
those  who  comply  with  its  provisions,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  will  be  benefited  by  its  enactment. 

As  to  its  effect  on  honey,  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  will  greatly  aid  the  sale  of 
honey;  in  fact,  we  think  that  from  now  on  only  pure 
goods  will  find  sale,  for,  to  comply  with  the  law,  in- 
ferior or  adulterated  goods  must  be  labeled  according- 
ly, and  this  we  think  will  stop  the  sale  of  them;  there- 
fore pure  goods,  in  all  probability,  will  bring  better 
prices.  Consumers,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  should 
be  found  willing  to  pay  the  advance,  as  they  will  have 
a  guarantee  that  they  are  getting  the  genuine  article. 
HiLDBETH  &  Segelken. 

Mr.  Burnett  is  apparently  more  conserva- 
tive in  his  opinion  than  Messrs.  Hildreth  & 
Segelken.  We  wish,  however,  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  his  last  sentence. 
There  are  some  old  veterans  in  the  business 
who  may  take  off  their  honey  before  it  is  en- 
tirely (;apped  or  ripened  in  the  combs;  but 


the  average  bee-keeper,  at  least,  had  better 
let  the  bees  do  their  own  ripening.  The 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Burnett  is  a  very  good 
one,  especially  as  unripe  honey  on  the 
market  will  suggest  adulteration,  even  if  it 
does  not  make  the  producer  of  it  actually 
liable  under  the  new  law.  We  should  be 
a  little  fearful,  at  least,  that  some  chemist 
would  declare  some  unripe  honey  as  adul- 
terated, and  it  might  be  very  difficult  for  the 
producer  to  prove  his  innocence  of  the 
charge.  All  bee-keepers,  therefore,  had  bet- 
ter err  on  the  safe  side  by  seeing  to  it  that 
all  honey  shipped  from  their  yards  is  thor- 
oughly ripened,  with  a  good  body  and  first- 
class  flavor  for  the  kind  of  honey  sold. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  U.  S.  stan- 
dard for  honey  allows  only  25  per  cent -of 
water,  and  any  in  excess  of  this  would  ccr- 
tai7ily  be  construed  as  an  adulteration.  Pro- 
ducers generally  should  "paste  this  in  their 
hats." 

DEATH  OF  THE  BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  annoiince  the  death, 
on  Dec.  80,  of  the  President  of  the  British 
Bee-ke'epers'  Association,  the  Baroness  Coutts, 
of  London,  England,  whose  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  by  the  bee-keepers  of  Great 
Britain,  as  she  for  many  years  was  a  sort  of  pa- 
tron saint  of  bee-keeping  over  there.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  women  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and,  besides,  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Her  name  originally  was 
Miss  Georgina  Burdett.  Her  father  was  an 
English  statesman  who  sided  with  the  plain 
people,  though  very  wealthy  himself.  His 
daughter  ihnerited  his  wealth,  also  that  of 
her  uncle,  Thomas  Coutts,  a  great  banker  of 
London.  At  the  age  of  23  she  received  as 
her  portion  $10,000,000  in  gold,  weighing  14 
tons,  and  with  it  the  great  Coutts  bank  of 
London.  The  first  thing  she  did  with  her 
money  was  to  look  up  Charles  Dickens  and 
with  him  go  around  relieving  the  poverty  of 
the  London  poor,  doing  every  thing  possible 
to  help  them  along.  She  established  the 
National  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Chil- 
dren; also  the  Destitute  Children's  Society, 
for  which  she  provided  300,000  dinners  *a 
year.  She  founded  quite  a  nnmlier  of  tech- 
nical schools  of  all  kinds.  She  aided  starv- 
ing Russian  and  Turkish  ai-mies.  and  endow- 
ed three  colonial  bishoprics  in  English  colo- 
nies. She  founded  colonies  in  Canada,  ant! 
offered  to  furnish  the  means  to  relieve  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  imprisoned  In  Khartoum.  She 
financed  a  society  to  encourage  poor  persons 
to  keep  milch  goats.  She  opened  fiahing- 
schools  in  Ireland.  In  fact,  she  was  one 
of  the  greatest  philanthropists  of  our  age. 
She  was  born  April  21,  1814,  and  was, 
therefore,  93  years  of  age  at  her  death. 
When  over  sixty  she  married  a  brilliant 
young  American,  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Burdett-Coutts, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Needless  to  say,  the  Baroness  Coutts 
was  idolized  by  the  English  people,  and  well 
they  might.  Her  like  we  do  not  see  very 
often. 
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Mr.  Spiegler-Kunnesdorf  says  in  Deutsche 
Illus.  Bienefizeitung,  that  he  succeeded,  by 
injecting  bee-poison  direct  into  the  arteries 
of  men  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  i-n  effect- 
ing a  cure.  Evei'y  five  days  the  injection 
^vas  repeated  six  times,  After  the  second 
day  of  treatment  the  patients  coughed  but 
little.  At  the  end  of  four  days  the  bacilli 
developed  no  more. 


The  Italian  government  provides  the  fol- 
lowing stations  for  the  experimental  study 
of  apiculture: 

1.  Bieno  (Novara);  Passerini;  observer, 
Cav.   Carlo. 

2.  Bra  (Cuneo),  Alardo;  observer.  Sac. 
Filippo. 

3.  Castiglione  Torinese  (Torino),  Marucco; 
observer,  Teologo  D.  Giuseppe. 

4.  Marsango  di  Campo  S.  Martino  ( Pado- 
va),  Zovato;  observer,  Cav.  Bartolomeo. 

5.  Castel  di  Casio  (Bologna);  observer, 
Bettuc(^hi  Michele. 

6.  Solomeo  (Perugia);  observer,  Monini 
Pietro. 

7.  S.  Pietro  in  Campiano  (Ravenna);  ob- 
server, Gardini  Silvio. 

8.  Montescudo  (Forli);  observer,  Pratelli 
Giovanni. 

9.  lesi  (Ancona);  observer,  Chiappetti  Be- 
niamino. 

10.  Treja  (Macerata);  observer,  Perucci 
Carlo. 

11.  Torre  S.  Patrizo  (Ascoli);  observer, 
Mariani  Cav.  Mariano. 

12.  Rome;  observer,  Costantini  Cav.  An- 
tonio. 

13.  Teramo;  observer,  De  Michetti  Agr. 
Vincenzo. 

14.  Orsogna  (Chieti);  observer,  Di  Bene 
Giovanni. 

15  Lupara  (Campobasso);  De  Leonardis 
Aw.  Carlo. 

16.  Caserta,  Raimondi  Giuseppe. 

17.  Bisignano  (Coseaza),  Anselmotti  Ciro. 

18.  Lagonegio  (Potenza),  Aldinio  Pas- 
quale. 

19.  Civitella  Alfedena  (Aquila),  Armiento 
Vincenzo. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  school  of  bee-keep- 
ing at  Caltagionne,  in  Catania,  which  also 
acts  as  an  experiment  station. 


In  a  recent  issue  reference  was  made 
to  the  work  being  done  by  Mr.  Isaac  Hop- 
kins, in  New  Zealand,  in  the  way  of  spread- 
ing the  principles  of  modern  bee-keeping  in 
that  country  and  in  dispelling  some  errors 


that  seem  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  minds 
of  some  who  take  only  a  superficial  view  of 
things.  It  seems  a  sad  comment  on  human 
nature  that  so  much  effort  is  necessary,  the 
world  over,  to  shield  man  from  the  ruinous 
effects  of  his  own  folly.  How  much  has 
been  said  and  done,  for  instance,  to  induce 
the  growers  of  fruit  to  spray  blossoms  at  a 
time  when  it  would  destroy  the  larva?  of 
noxious  insects  instead  of  doing  so  at  a  time 
when  it  would  simply  kill  the  blossoms! 
Even  stringent  legislation  has  been  found 
necessary  here. 

As  all  know,  considerable  friction  has 
been  developed  at  times  in  this  country  be- 
tween farmers  and  bee-keeper.'*,  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  met  the  same  trouble  in  his  ex- 
perience. To  show  how  he  has  "met  the 
enemy"  I  make  the  following  quotation, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  "Austral- 
asian Bee  Manual,"  but  was  printed  later  in 
Mr.  Hopkins"  bulletin  on  bees.  In  speaking 
of  apiculture  in  relation  to  agriculture  he 
says: 

BKNBFJCIAT-  INFLUENCE   OF  BEES   ON   AGBICULTUKB. 

As  to  the  intervention  of  bees  in  the  cross-fertiliza- 
tion of  phmts.  I  can  here  only  refer  the  reader  for 
further  information  to  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
and  of  Darwin.  The  latter,  in  his  work  on  "  Cross 
and  Self  Fertilization  of  Plants,"  g-ives  the  stronjrest 
evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  bees  upon 
clover  crops.  In  speaking  of  the  natural  order  of  le- 
guminous plants,  to  which  the  clovers  belong,  he  says, 
"  The  cross-seedlings  have  an  enormous  advantage 
over  the  self-fertilized  ones  when  growji  together  in 
close  competition;"  he  also  gives  the  following  details 
of  some  experiments  which  show  the  importance  of 
the  part  played  by  bees  in  the  process  of  cross-fertili- 
zation: 

Trifolhnn  repens  (white  clover).— Several  plants 
were  protected  from  insects,  and  the  seeds  from  ten 
flower-heads  on  these  plants  and  from  ten  heads  on 
other  plants  growing  outside  the  net  (which  I  saw 
visited  by  bees)  were  counted,  and  the  seeds  from  the 
latter  plants  were  very  nearly  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  those  from  the  protected  plants.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  in  the  following  year,  and  twenty  pro- 
tected heads  now  yielded  only  a  single  abortive  seed, 
while  twenty  heads  on  the  plants  outside  the  net 
(which  I  saw  visited  by  bees)  yielded  2290  seeds,  as 
calculated  bv  weighing  all  the  seeds  and  counting  the 
number  in  a  weight  of  two  grains. 

"  Tri foil  inn  pralenste  (purple  clover). — One  hundred 
flower-heads  on  plants  protected  by  a  net  did  not  pro- 
duce a  single  seed,  while  one  hundred  on  plants  grow- 
ing outside  (which  were  visited  by  bees)  yielded  68 
grains  weight  of  seed;  and  as  eighty  seeds  weighed  2 
grains,  the  hundred  heads  must  have  yielded  2720 
seeds." 

Here  we  have  satisfactory  proof  that  the  effect  of 
cross-fertilization  brought  about  by  bees  upon  the 
clovers  and  other  plants  growing  in  meadows  and  pas- 
ture lands  is  the  certain  production  of  a  large  number 
of  vigorous  seeds,  as  compared  with  the  chance  only 
of  a  few  weak  seeds  if  self-fertilization  were  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  In  the  case  of  meadow  cultivation  it 
enables  the  farmer  to  raise  seed  for  his  own  use  or  for 
sale,  instead  of  having  to  purchase  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  nutritious  quality  of  the  hay  is  improv- 
ed during  the  process  of  ripening  the  seed.  In  the 
case  of  pasture  lands,  such  of  those  vigorous  seeds  as 
are  allowed  to  come  to  maturity  and  to  fall  in  the 
field,  will  send  up  plants  of  a  stronger  growth  to  take 
the  place  of  others  that  may  have  died  out,  or  to  fill 
up  hitherto  unoccupied  spaces,  thus  tending  to  cause 
a  constant  renewal  and  strengthening  of  the  pasture. 
The  agriculturist  himself  should  be  the  best  judge  of 
the  value  of  such  effects. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  bees'  visits  to  fruit-trees 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cheshire  in  the  pages 
of  the  British  Bee  Journal,  and  by  Professor  Cook  In 
his  article  upon  "  Honey-bees  and  Horticulture."  In 
fact,  even  thos  •  wno  complain  of  bees  can  not  deny 
the  services  they  render.  What  they  contest  is  the 
assertion  that  bees  do  no  harm. 
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In  regard  to  the  two  locations  I  referred 
to,  p.  1173,  I  have  kept  bees  in  each  place 
about  13  years,  and  believe  I  have  stated  the 
matter  correctly.  Still,  I  am  not  sure  but 
Mr.  Green's  advice,  p.  1431,  is  good  when  he 
advises  moving  my  bees  nearer  to  my  best 
pasturage,  although  further  from  home. 

It  is  risky  to  praise  one  article  only  when 
thei'e  are  so  many  of  value  in  Dec.  1  Glean- 
ings; but  that  by  E.  W.  Alexander  seems  so 
full  of  good  sense  1  must  call  attention  to  it, 
and  commend  it,  especially  to  our  younger 
bee-keepers.  I  believe  no  one  will  go  astray 
who  follows  his  advice. 


And  again  the  pound-section  question  bobs 
up.  Well,  this  is  not  to  settle  it,  but  rather 
to  hinder  its  solution.  Most  of  my  No.  1 
honey  this  year  ran  23  and  24  lbs.  to  the  case 
of  24  sections;  but  the  honey  from  one  yard 
of  black  bees  will  go  fully  a  pound  lighter. 
Shall  we  have  one  size  of  section  for  pure 
and  grade  Italians,  and  another  for  black 
bees  V 

^' 

Dr.  Miller  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying 
that  mice  will  more  readily  destroy  empty 
combs  than  those  with  honey,  but  he  does 
not,  I  think,  give  us  the  full  reason  for  it. 
Mice  are  fond  of  honey,  but  with  it  they 
want  some  nitrogenous  food,  which  the  scat- 
tering cells  of  pollen  in  empty  combs  supply; 
and  by  working  through  the  empty  combs, 
or  chewing  them  up  they  are  able  to  get  a 
well-balanced  diet.  Besides  this,  the  empty 
combs  are  warm,  and  make  a  most  excellent 
place  for  nests. 

.^ 

"Honey  selling  in  Great  Britain  at  48  cts.  V" 
Pray  tell  us  where;  who  sells  it  ?  how  much 
at  that  price?  Is  it  a  little  Ijought  by  some 
lord,  or  aristocrat,  or  by  the  king  himself  for 
his  royal  family  ?  How  much  will  it  take  to 
break  the  market  ?  I  have  shipped  honey  to 
England  several  times,  but  was  able  to  real- 
ize only  about  enough  more  than  honey  was 
selling  in  this  country  to  pay  the  extra  cost 
for  cartage,  wharfage,  freight,  insurance, 
exchange,  etc.,  which  amounted  to  two  or 
three  cents  per  pound,  I  should  say,  but  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  could  do  it. 
[See  our  answer  to  Dr.  Miller,  on  page  1556 
of  last  year.  Our  British  cousins  are  suspi- 
cious ot  foreign  honey;  and  consequently 
such  honey,  even  though  just  as  good,  will 
not  begin  to  bring  the  prices  ot  English 
heather. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Greene,  on  page  1420,  is  right  in  think- 
ing that  longevity  a  most  important  trait  or 
quality  of  bees.  When  I  said  that  "greater 
endurance  means  longevity"  I  meant  what 
I  said — that,  if  you  haye  endurance,  you  have 
longer-lived  bees.  They  will  not  so  soon 
wear  themselves  out,  and  consequently  will 
live  longer.  I  can  conceive  of  a  colony  of 
bees  of  very  great  endurance;  but,  associated 
with  it,  greater  activity,  so  that  their  greater 
activity  would  wear  them  out  as  fast  as  less 
industrious  colonies  with  less  constitutional 
vigor;  but  I  believe  these  are  exceptions. 


E.  D.  Townsend,  in  a  most  excellent  article 
in  Gleanings  for  Nov.  15,  tells  how  to  get 
better  prices  for  extracted  honey;  yet  in  one 
thing  I  want,  good  naturedly,  to  disagree 
with  him.  He  says, "It  is  estimated,  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  contradicted,  that  if  comb 
honey  sold  through  the  commission  man 
brings  14  cts.  a  pound,  the  freight,  cartage, 
and  commission  will  bring  the  price  down  to 
10  cts.  for  the  bee-keeper."  Now,  I  have 
sold  a  good  many  tons — yes,  carloads— of 
honey  through  commission  men,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  freight,  commission,  etc  , 
rarely  goes  above  two  cents  a  pound.  About 
I  cent  is  for  freight,  \  cent  for  cartage,  and 
on  cent  for  commission,  although  I  have  had 
it  cost  much  less  and  sometimes  more.  [You 
are  able  to  do  better  than  most  bee-keepers. 
—Ed.] 

Quite  right  is  the  editor  of  Gleanings  in 
thinking  theoutlook  for  the  future  of  bee-keep- 
ing is  bright.  The  pure-food  law  can  not 
but  make  a  sight  of  difference  in  the  sale  of 
extracted  honey;  and  improved  methods  in 
marketing  will  add  immensely  to  the  demand 
for  comb  honey,  I  feel  sure.  "Up  against 
500  lawsuits  in  the  State  of  New  York,  did 
you  say  the  glucose  people  were,  and  that 
just  after  settling  vip  for  their  adulterations  in 
Pennsylvania  for  half  a  million  dollars?  This 
giant  has  looked  with  supreme  indifference 
upon  the  discomfort  of  the  honest  producers 
of  honey;  but  the  day  of  reckoning  has  come 
I  am  reminded  of  a  conversation  between 
two  little  girls.  One  says  to  the  other, "Do 
you  know  what  becomes  of  bad  folks  when 
they  die?" 

"No;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Why,  don't  you  see  they  will  go  to  hell 
and  be  burned  up?  But  they  won't  be  burn- 
ed up  right  off,  but  will  sizzle  and  sizzle  and 
sizzle  for  a  great  while." 

The  adulteration  business  is  evidently  in 
the  tire,  and  for  one  I  shall  enjoy  seeing  it 
sizzle  and  sizzle  and  sizzle  for  a  great  while. 


Allen  Latham,  Dr.  Miller,  and  the  rest  who 
have  had  lots  of  clover  with  but  little  honey 
from  it,  have  my  sincere  sympathy.  What 
is  the  cause  ?  W^e  know  that  the  weather  has 
mvich  to  do  with  it,  but  not  all  by  any  means, 
for  our  friend  Latham  could  hardly  have  no 
good  weather  for  clover,  or  but  two  or  three 
days  during  the  past  22  years,  while  he  has 
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much  good  weather  for  apple-bloom,  sumac, 
locust,  etc.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  soil  has  much  to  do  with  it,  and  venture 
to  guess  that  Mr.  Latham  lives  in  a  section 
where  the  soil  is  light,  or,  at  least,  with  but 
little  clay.  In  such  sections,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  clover  yields  honey  very 
grudgingly.  Exactly  the  reverse  seems  to  be 
true  with  buckwheat.  It  yields  freely  on 
light  soils,  while  on  clay  it  is,  as  a  rule,  al- 
most worthless  for  honey,  The  honey  busi- 
ness here  in  Vermont  is  mostly  located  in 
the  Champiain  Valley,  within  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  of  the  lake,  where  the  soil  is  largely 
clay.  As  soon  as  you  leave  this  section  the 
soil  is  lighter,  and  very  few  bee-keepers  seem 
to  prosper  unless  in  sections  where  raspber- 
ries abound. 


IllllillsSStt*! 


jectionable  taste  of  honey.     In  these  cases, 
however,    milder   honeys     than    buckwheat 
honey  were  used  in  the  making. 
.^ 

ARTIFICIAL   RIPENING  (?)  OF   HONEY. 

Don't  do  the  work  the  bees  can  better  do 
for  you.  One  of  these  is  that  of  ripening 
honey.  Very  little,  if  any  thing,  is  gained 
by  ripening  it  artificially.  It  requires  an  ex- 
tra outlay  for  suitable  equipment,  as  a  first 
reason,  and  the  product  does  not  compare 
with  the  delicious,  well-flavored  product 
ripened  on  the  hive  by  the  agency  of  the  bees 
themselves,  and  savox'ing  of  a  fragrant  ai'oma 
that  is  entii'ely  lost  in  the  ai'tificially  ripened 
stuff  Besides,  the  well-ripened  honey  from 
the  hives  is  the  best  advertisement  for  the 
producer,  and  brings  fi'om  one  to  two  cents 
a  pound  more  than  the  regular  market  price. 
A  much  wiser  plan  is  to  put  the  extra  outlay 
in  more  comb-supers,  enough  to  hold  the  en- 
tire crop  on  the  hives  long  enough  to  become 
well  ripened.  Pity  the  bee-keeper  who  has 
only  one  or  two  supers  to  a  colony,  necessi- 
tating extracting  the  honey  from  them  every 
few  weeks  during  the  honey  season  to  make 
room,  and  then  "ripening"  the  honey  in 
tanks. 


A   HAPPY  AND   PROSPEROUS   YEAR. 

1907.     What  will  you  do  to  improve  bee- 
keeping during  this,  another  year? 
<^ 

No,  Dr.  Miller,  there  was  no  "  queen  of  the 
convention  "  at  San  Antonio,  perhaps  because 
it  could  not  be  agreed  upon  as  to  the  meth- 
od to  employ  for  testing  the  sweetness  of  all 
the  16"s  and  20's.  Both  "the  saccharometer 
or  the  natural  labial  process ' '  had  their  ob- 
jections. 

j& 

No  use  sealing  bodies  of  empty  combs  with- 
out treating  them  frequently  by  fumigation 
to  destroy  the  young  larva?  hatching  from 
the  eggs  of  the  wax-moth  already  laid  on  the 
combs  before  they  have  been  put  away.  This 
accounts  for  combs  being  destroyed,  many 
times,  by  the  wax-moth  larva),  even  when 
they  were  securely  sealed  away. 

^^ 

Moth-balls  to  protect  combs  against  the 
ravages  of  wax-worms  were  recommended 
at  the  San  Antonio  meeting.  Enough  of  these 
for  one  hundred  bodies  of  combs  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  druggist  for  15  cents.  Sim- 
ply stack  the  bodies  with  the  combs  up, 
putting  some  of  the  moth-balls  into  the  bod- 
ies as  they  are  stacked,  and  closing  each 
stack  with  a  lid  on  top. 

Perhaps  the  honey  vinegar  with  the  un- 
pleasant odor  and  taste  to  which  Mr.  Alex- 
ander objects  was  made  from  buckwheat 
honey.  It  is  rather  dark,  and  strong  in  fla- 
vor and  odor,  hence  this  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  All  the  honey  vinegar  I  have 
tasted,  of  my  own  as  well  as  others,  was 
good,  clear,  and  sharp,  and  without  any  ob- 


CAKES  OF  CANDY  FOR  WINTER. 

For  winter  feeding,  nothing  is  better  than 
cakes  of  candy  made  of  pure  granulated  su- 
gar, and  laid  over  two  small  sticks  on  top  of 
the  frames  directly  over  and  in  reach  of  the 
cluster,  and  covering  the  whole  with  some 
kind  of  mat  for  warmth.  So,  make  the  cakes 
4  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This 
should  be  boiled  carefully  until  the  syrup 
solidifies  quickly,  when  a  little  of  it  is  drop- 
ped into  cold  water.  The  syrup  is  then  pour- 
ed into  shallow  greased  pans  and  molded 
into  cakes  about  2^  inches  thick.  If  these 
pans  are  large,  the  cakes  can  be  broken  into 
pieces  of  about  150  cubic  inches;  or  cakes  2^ 
inches  thick  and  6  inches  wide  by  10  inch- 
es long,  will  weigh  about  6  pounds  —  just 
right  for  the  purpose.  I  have  used  common 
pasteboard  boxes  of  these  dimensions,  which 
can  usually  be  obtained  f ree  of  chai'ge  at  dry- 
goods  stores;  lined  them  with  a  sheet  of  par- 
affine  or  butter  paper,  and  poured  the  syrup 
into  them.  After  hardening,  the  paper  is 
easily  peeled  off  the  cakes.  The  boxes  can 
be  used  several  times,  simply  laying  over 
each  a  new  sheet  of  paper  and  roughly  press- 
ing it  down  with  the  fingers. 

TO   ALLEVIATE  THE  PAIN  OF  STINGS. 

All  kinds  of  questions  are  sometimes  asked 
me  about  what  to  do  in  case  of  stings  from 
bees  and  other  insects.  The  first  thing  /  do 
is  to  suck  the  wound  well  to  remove  as  much 
of  the  poison  as  possible.  This,  with  me,  is 
generally  all  that  is  necessai'y.  To  keep  the 
place  well  covered  with  saliva  for  some  time 
seems  to  give  relief.  This  has  a  soothing  ef- 
fect. Honey  spread  over  the  sore  place  has 
a  similar  effect,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ready 
applications,  as  it  can  generally  always  be 
easily  gotten,  especially  when  working  with 
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the  bees.  In  severe  cases  the  wound  should 
be  washed  well  with  warm  water,  then  bath- 
ed in  alcohol;  then  bind  a  folded  linen  wet 
with  alcohol  or  vinegar  over  the  wound, 
changing  the  application  every  ten  minutes 
until  the  pain  subsides.  A  slice  of  fruit — ap- 
ple, peach,  or  tomato  —  bound  lightly  on  the 
wound  will  help  in  many  cases.  This  is  most 
practical  if  the  apiary  is  located  in  an  orchard 
with  ripe  fruit.  Many  other  remedies  have 
been  suggested  but  not  ti'ied  by  us  in  our 
apiaries. 


MISTLETOE 


-OUR   FIRST  HONEY-PLANT. 
SEE  PAGE  110. 


Often  I  have  thought  whether  this  should 
be  called  the  last  or  the  first  of  the  season. 
It  sometimes  begins  to  bloom,  and  bees  roar 
on  it  early  in  December.  Other  plants  may 
bloom  almost  up  to  this  time,  and  we  might 
call  mistletoe  the  last  of  the  season.  But 
with  the  beginning  of  mistletoe  bloom,  really 
begins  the  real  new  life  with  the  bees  for  the 
following  year,  and  especially  marked  is  this 
during  a  year  with  an  early  spring. 

Mistletoe  {Phoradevdron  Jlavescens  Nutt) 
belongs  to  the  family  Loranthactce  (mistletoe 
family),  and  is  a  parasitic  plant  on  the 
branches  of  certain  trees,  from  which  it  ob- 
tains a  living  from  their  sap.  It  sometimes 
kills  the  branch  or  even  the  tree  on  which  it 
is  a  parasite.  It  occurs  as  an  evergreen,  gla- 
brous, pendent  bush,  from  one  to  four  feet 
long,  sometimes  in  lai'ge  dense  clusters,  with 
its  tiber  roots  insinuated  into  the  wood  of 
the  tree  upon  which  it  preys  Its  branches 
are  stoutish  and  knotted,  branching  twos,  or 
dichotomous,  with  thick  and  smooth,  green, 
oval  leaves,  generally  in  pairs.  The  flowers 
are  small,  inconspicuous,  and  greenish- yellow 
in  color.  An  abundance  of  pollen  is  obtain- 
ed from  these.  The  fruit  is  a  small,  white, 
viscid  beriy,  the  flesh  portion  of  which  is 
very  mucilaginous.  Birds  fond  of  them  will 
sometimes  have  them  sticking  to  their  bills, 
take  them  to  other  trees,  where  the  berries 
with  the  seed  are  removed  by  rubbing  them 
off  on  some  branch  to  which  they  adhere, 
and  new  plants  begin  to  grow.  I  have  seen 
this  pest  on  different  species  of  oaks,  elms, 
mesquite,  hackberry,  bois-d'-arc,  and  other 
trees.  It  is  most  abundantly  found  on  our 
shade  trees  here;  the  hackberry  (  CeJtis  Mis- 
sissippiensis),  to  which  it  is  doing  much  dam- 
age. It  is  just  as  plentiful  on  the  mesquite- 
trees  [Prosoins  juliflora),  our  leading  honey- 
producer. 

The  photos  (p.  110)  show  it  on  the  mes- 
quite-trees.  It  will  be  noticed  how  dwarfed 
the  branches  are  upon  which  the  largest 
quantity  preys.  This  photo  also  shows  two 
valuable  honey-plants  on  one  root-stem.  Sev- 
eral of  my  apiaries  are  located  where  the 
mistletoe  is  plentiful,  and  I  value  it  very 
highly.  It  is  the  earliest  pollen-yielder,  and 
such  in  large  quantities,  and  stimulates  ear- 
ly brood-rearing.  1  am  not  sure  about  its 
honey-yielding,  but  believe  it  gives  some. 

The  mistletoe  was  deemed  sacred  by  the 
Druids,  and  is  still  frequently  employed  in 


Christmas  festivities  and  sports.  '"Kissing 
under  the  mistletoe,"  according  to  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  is  given  as  follows  by 
Braver: 

' '  The  wicked  spirit  Loki  hated  Balder,  the 
favorite  of  the  gods,  and,  making  an  arrow 
of  mistletoe,  gave  it  to  Hader,  the  god  of 
darkness,  and  himself  blind,  to  test.  He  shot 
the  arrow  and  killed  Balder.  He  was  re- 
stored to  life,  and  the  mistletoe  given  to  the 
goddess  of  Love  to  keep.  Every  one  passing 
under  it  received  a  kiss  as  a  proof  that  it 
was  the  emblem  of  love  and  not  of  death." 


with  'mm-'  ,7' 


LOSS  OF  QUEENS  WHEN  MATING. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  Got  those 
bees  in  the  cellar  yet  'i  The  last  you  told  us 
about  them  in  Gleanings  was  that  they 
were  not  in,  and  that  they  were  out  in  four- 
teen inches  of  snow." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  Mr.  Allen.  But  the 
snow  went  off  a  few  days  later;  and  we  had 
a  day  in  which  they  had  a  reasonably  g  >od 
flight  soon  after.  This  allowed  me  to  get 
them  in  all  dry  and  nice.  It  would  have 
been  a  little  better  had  the  south  wind  not 
blown  quite  so  hard,  as  this  prevented  their 
flying  as  freely  as  they  otherwise  would." 

"Do  you  have  much  south  wind  here  ?" 

"  Lots  of  it  during  the  winter,  and  especial- 
ly every  time  when  it  becomes  warm  enough 
or  nearly  so  for  the  bees  to  fly.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  against  outdoor  wintering  here 
in  Central  New  York.  Neai'ly  every  time 
when  the  mercury  goes  from  45  to  55  degrees 
above  zero  we  have  a  south  wind  which 
sweeps  over  the  country  at  from  35  to  50 
miles  an  hour:  and  if  the  bees  attempt  to  fly 
they  are  blown  down  in  the  snow,  mud,  or 
slush,  so  that  many  of  them  perish,  fully 
half  or  more  with  the  mercury  as  low  as  45 
to  48." 

"That  makes  it  bad,  surely.  But  I  came 
down  from  Michigan  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you  about  the  loss  of  queens  when  they 
go  out  to  mate.  So  far  I  have  lost  a  large 
proportion  of  what  I  have  raised  in  getting 
them  fertilized.  Can  you  tell  me  where  my 
trouble  lies?" 

"  Do  you  have  any  king-birds  hanging  or 
perching  about  your  apiary?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  How  does  a  king- 
bird look?" 

"Do  you  know  of  a  bird  that  they  call  a 
'pee-wee, '  a  bird  which  builds  its  nest  in 
some  old  out-building  or  about  the  barns, 
using  moss  and  mud  for  the  constructing 
material?" 
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"Yes,  this  bird  which  you  describe  is  quite 
familiar  to  me." 

' '  Well,  a  king-bird  is  a  great  big  overgrown 
pee-wee,  about  three  times  as  large  as  the 
pee- wee,  or  nearly  as  large  as  our  robin;  but 
in  shape,  color,  and  general  make-up  it  looks 
and  carries  itself  almost  exactly  like  a  pee- 
wee.  But  instead  of  building  its  nest  about 
buildings,  and  using  mud  and  moss  in  nest- 
constrvxction,  it  usually  builds  in  apple  or 
other  low-down  ti'ees,  using  fine  grass  or 
straw,  mainly,  for  material." 

"Yes,  I  know  the  bird  now,  and  I  did  see 
one  or  two  sitting  on  old  dead  branches  of 
trees  about  the  apiary  during  the  summer." 

"And  did  you  notice  that,  every  few  min- 
utes, or  at  times  as  many  seconds,  this  bii-d 
would  leave  its  perch  in  rapid  flight,  and  in 
a  moment  return  and  appear  to  be  pounding 
something  which  it  held  in  its  beak,  against 
the  old  dead  perch  on  which  it  sat  or  stood?" 

"No.  I  do  not  think  I  noticed  that  part, 
for  I  did  not  observe  close  enough  for  that, 
as  I  was  not  interested  in  this  bird  or  any 
other." 

"Well,  these  birds  are  insectivorous,  and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  often  feed  on 
the  bee;  and  when  you  see  one  perched  on 
some  old  drj  tree  near  the  apiary,  going  from 
and  returning  to  the  same  every  few  moments 
or  seconds,  and  pounding  its  beak  against 
the  old  tree,  you  may  rest  assured  that  a  bee 
perishes  with  every  flight  fi-om  the  crag." 

"What  makes  you  think  this?" 

"I  have  a  rifle  with  a  telescope  sight  on  it, 
the  telescope  being  strong  enough  so  1  can 
see  the  toe-nails  and  whiskers  of  a  squirrel 
ten  rods  away,  and  with  this  I  can  see  what 
a  bird  has  in  its  mouth  at  that  distance." 

"That  is  plain,  I  should  say  " 

"Yes;  and  this  telescope  has  told  me  that 
the  king-bird  catches  bees,  and  lots  of  them, 
especially  when  a  pair  or  more  of  them  have 
nests  near  or  about  the  apiary;  and  as  this 
bird  is  one  of  the  late  comers  in  the  spring 
it  nests  late,  so  that  the  time  for  feeding  its 
young  comes  right  in  the  time  when  most 
queens  are  taking  their  wedding-flight,  or  at 
about  the  time  after-swarming  is  at  its  height, 
where  natural  swarming  is  allowed.  One 
year  there  were  three  nests  of  these  birds 
near  the  apiary,  when  I  allowed  natural 
swarming,  and  before  I  commenced  the  rear- 
ing of  queens  as  a  business,  and  that  year  I 
lost  fully  forty  per  cent  of  all  queens  from 
the  parent  colonies  and  after-swarms  which 
were  saved.  I  noticed  that  these  birds  were 
about  the  apiary  very  largely  from  one  to 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  this 
I  conclude  that  drones  and  queens,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  are  more  often 
caught  than  worker  bees.  The  next  year  I 
killed  every  king-bird  as  soon  as  I  saw  one 
perching  about  the  apiary,  and  my  loss  of 
queens  since  then  has  been  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  what  is  was  previous  to  thus  killing 
all  these  birds  which  insisted  in  hanging 
around  the,  apiary. " 

"Well,  I  will  look  after  these  birds  in  the 
future.  But  you  do  not  think  these  birds 
cause  all  the  loss  of  queens?" 


"No,  by  no  means.  If  your  hives  are  close 
together,  of  the  same  color,  and  stand  in  a 
row  side  by  side,  so  that  all  of  them  except 
the  end  ones  look  and  appear  alike,  you  will 
have  trouble  in  the  matter  of  losing  queens 
at  mating,  no  matter  whether  there  are  any 
birds  around  or  not." 

"How  is  this  ?" 

"While  bees  mark  their  location  on  their 
first  flight  better  than  it  would  seem  possible 
for  them  to  do,  yet  if  you  observe  only  casu- 
ally you  will  find  that  there  is  much  mixing 
of  bees  when  returning  from  their  first  riight, 
where  hives  ai'e  of  the  same  color  and  set 
close  together.  Now,  if  it  happens  to  be  a 
worker  bee  or  a  di'one  which  enters  a  hive 
other  than  its  own,  no  harm  cOmes  from  such 
an  entrance;  but  if  it  happens  to  be  a  queen 
she  is  soon  balled  and  killed,  where  the  hive 
into  which  she  enters  has  a  good  queen  al- 
ready. And  in  any  event  the  hive  from 
which  she  came  will  soon  be  beeless  unless 
the  bee-keeper  finds  out  about  this  loss  and 
gives  them  a  new  queen  or  some  means  of 
producing  one." 

"I  see.     But  how  is  this  to  be  remedied?" 

"First  and  best  by  locating  the  apiary 
about  buildings  or  scattering  trees,  so  that 
no  two  hives  shall  be  in  a  nearly  like  position 
as  regards  these  trees  or  buildings,  in  which 
case  the  queens  take  these  things  as  a  sort  of 
landmark,  and  by  these  know  just  which  is 
their  own  hive,  thus  making  no  mistake  when 
returning  from  their  wedding- flights." 

"But  suppose  one  has  no  trees  near  or 
about  where  the  bees  are  wished  lo  stand." 

"Then  we  must  do  the  next  best  thing, 
which  is,  to  locate  our  hives  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  no  two  of  them  appear  the  same 
fi'om  the  outside." 

"How  can  this  be  done  ?  " 

' '  By  setting  them  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours 
about  the  beeyard,  and  having  the  entrances 
to  each  lot  face  in  different  directions;  by 
painting  each  hive  a  different  color,  and  by 
having  a  dissimilar  object  near  the  entrance 
of  each  hive." 

"Which  is  your  choice  ?  " 

"Where  I  could  occupy  all  the  ground  1 
wish  with  any  apiary  I  would  locate  the  hives 
on  the  hexagonal  plan,  having  the  rows  ten 
feet  apart,  and  the  hives  ten  feet  apart  in  the 
row;  and  under  no  consideration  would  I 
have  the  hives  closer  than  five  feet  apart  each 
way;  and  I  would  have  a  few  trees  or  build- 
ings in  and  about  such  an  apiary,  if  possible. 
If  not  possible,  I  would  put  something  out 
in  front  of  every  other  hive  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  other  hives,  thus  giving  every 
other  hive  a  different  appearance." 

"  How  is  this  best  done  ?  " 

"Lay  a  few  flat  stones  down  in  front  of  the 
second  hive  from  each  end  of  the  row.  then 
skip  a  hive,  and  in  front  of  the  next  one  lay 
down  a  wide  board  or  two,  twice  as 
long  as  the  hive  is  wide;  skip  a  hive  again, 
and  at  the  next  put  down  more  stone,  and 
so  on  till  all  the  apiaiy  is  gone  over.  Then, 
if  you  put  in  a  few  sunflower  seeds  near  the 
entrance  of  every  fourth  hive,  or  allow  some 
weeds  to  grow  near  the  entrance  of  an  oc- 
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casional  hive  throughout  the  apiary,  or  lean 
up  a  stick  of  wood  right  over  the  entrance  to 
a  part  of  the  hives,  you  will  have  very  little 
cause  to  complain  from  loss  of  queens  when 
they  go  out  to  meet  the  drones.  Occasional- 
ly a  queen  will  get  lost  under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions; but  since  I  kept  the  king-birds  kill- 
ed off  that  persisted  in  hanging  about  the 
apiary,  and  marked  my  hives  as  I  have  told 
you,  I  do  not  lose  more  than  five  queens  out 
of  a  hundred,  and  not  more  than  three  out 
of  a  hundred,  except  in  unusual  yeai's." 

"Well,  I  feel  very  grateful  for  what  you 
have  told  me,  and  I  will  be  going  now. 
Good  by. ' ' 


AVOID   A   PKOUD   AND  BOASTFUL  SPIRIT;   EX- 
CEPTIONS TO  ALL  RULES. 

When  we  know  a  thing,  it  seems  to  be  hu- 
man natui'e  to  tell  it  to  our  friends.  When 
we  think  we  know  a  thing  and  don't,  we  tell 
everybody.  This  describes  my  nature  ex- 
actly. 

After  studying  the  bee  question  a  little  I 
always  liked  to  tell  people  just  how  my  bees 
were  going  to  act;  just  when  they  were  go- 
ing to  swarm  (usually  they  didn't  swarm  at 
all,  but  were  just  trying  to  supersede  a  queen). 
I  liked  to  tell  just  now  they  would  act  when 
they  swarmed;  how  they  would  circle  in  the 
air,  and,  on  account  of  the  queen  being  clip- 
ped, they  would  go  back  into  the  hive  with- 
out clustering.  Theoretically  this  was  what 
they  should  do;  but,  friends,  in  this  vicinity 
(I  did  not  say  "locality  ")  I  have  had  during 
the  past  five  years  al:)out  25  swarms,  and  ev- 
ery mother's  daughter  of  them,  with  one  ex- 
ception, clustered  and  stayed  clustered  till  I 
got  tired  of  waiting  for  them  to  come  back, 
and  till  1  shook  them  out  of  the  tree.  This 
one  exception  caused  me  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

One  day  a  friend  ca'me  over  to  talk  bees 
with  me.  He  was  the  kind  of  company  I  en- 
joy visiting  with.  He  kept  his  mouth  shut 
like  a  gentleman,  and  let  me  do  all  the  talk- 
ing, i  told  him  how  to  stop  a  runaway 
swarm.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  get  ahead 
of  them  and  throw  water  on  them.  I  told 
him  that  one  writer  claimed  he  could  drive  a 
swarm  anywhere  he  wished  with  a  spray- 
pump.  I  did  not  try  to  get  him  to  swallow 
such  a  big  one  till  he  got  used  to  my  little 
ones.  But  I  hope  that  is  so.  What  a  fine  ad. 
it  would  be  for  the  bee  business  on  the  4th 
of  July  to  head  the  procession  driving  a 
swarm  of  bees  before  you! 

I  told  my  friend  if  he  ever  saw  a  runaway 
swarm    to  let  me  know  and  I  would    show 


him  how  easy  it  was  to  stop  them.  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  about  a  week  later,  he  came  run- 
ning over  to  my  apiary,  nearly  out  of  breath, 
and  said :  ' '  Thex'e  is  a  whopping  big  swarm 
of  bees  about  two  blocks  away,  and  they  are 
coming  right  this  way." 

"How  lucky!"  I  thought.  Never  was  a 
more  opportune  time  for  a  scientific  demon- 
stration. We  quickly  got  pails  of  water  and 
cups.  Sure  enough,  here  came  the  beps  —  a 
buzzing,  humming  mass  that  filled  the  air 
for  nearly  a  square.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight 
— one  of  which  I  never  grow  tired. 

Before  they  got  near  the  apiary  we  sprin- 
kled them,  and,  presto!  they  immediately 
began  to  slow  up  and  come  nearer  the  ground. 
There,  I  told  you  so.  See  how  easy  we  can 
make  them  come  down !  This  is  the  modern 
way  of  doing  things.  Some  old  fogies  still 
use  tin  pans,  looking-glasses,  etc.  Nothing 
in  such  nonsense  as  that.  This  is  real  science. 
All  this  time  the  bees  kept  coming  lower  and 
lower.  Now  you  just  watch  me  and  I  will 
show  you  how  I  can  make  them  cluster  on 
that  little  peach-tree  there.  How  fine  to  stop 
them  right  in  an  apiary  where  we  have  hives 
and  every  thing  all  ready  for  them!  Then  I 
got  on  the  other  side  of  the  swarm  and  be- 
gan to  sprinkle  them.  All  this  time  my 
friend  kept  exclaiming:  "This  is  great!  It' 
worth  coming  a  long  way  to  see!  What  wil 
you  take  to  teach  me  how? " 

But  why  did  not  the  bees  cluster  on  that 
tree?  Now  a  sickening  suspicion  began  to 
come  over  my  mind.  The  bees  were  gathei*- 
ing  in  a  cloud  around  a  hive.     Yes,  they  were 

foing  in.  Then  the  truth  Pawned  upon  me. 
t  was  one  of  my  own  swarms  that  I  had 
hived  the  day  before,  and  they  were  trying 
to  abscond,  and,  not  having  their  queen, 
they  were  returning  as  all  good  bees  should. 
Oh  my!  Did  mortal  pride  e'er  before  suffer 
such  a  slump?  all  that  fine  demonstration 
come  to  naught!  all  that  classical  bragging 
worse  than  wasted!  I  would  gladly  have 
sold  myself  for  a  penny,  but  I  was  too  hum- 
ble to  cheat  my  worst  enemy  as  badly  as  that. 
My  friend  looked  at  me  with  pity.  The 
thought  came  to  me  that  I  might  explain 
that,  after  all,  it  was  due  to  the  modern 
method  of  clipping  the  queen's  wings  that 
saved  the  swarm,  but  I  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  venture  even  this  cheap  apology. 

Those  bees  were  determined  not  to  stay  in 
that  hive.  1  gave  them  ventilation  all  around. 
I  shaded  them.  I  gave  them  a  double  brood- 
chamber,  but  they  simply  would  have  none 
of  it.  Then  1  gave  them  a  frame  of  brood  to 
fool  with,  and  they  stayed  under  protest. 
Here  is  another  exception  to  the  orthodox 
teachings.  That  queen  refused  to  lay  a  sin- 
gle egg  for  four  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  bees  built  the  hive  over  half  full  of  drone 
comb.  I  have  had  one  or  two  other  swarms 
do  the  same  thing;  and  in  using  starters  when 
they  start  with  worker  comb  they  usually 
leave  a  space  in  the  corners  that,  later,  they 
are  sure  to  fill  with  drone  comb.  So  my 
rule  from  this  on  will  be,  "Full  sheets  in  the 
super;  full  sheets  in  the  brood-chamber,  at 
any  and  at  all  times." 
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THE  DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 

A  Demonstration  of  it  at  the  Bee-keepers' 

Field  Meeting  at  Jenkintown,  Penn., 

June  26,  1906. 


BY   GRANT   STANLEY. 


With  all  respect  to  the  inventor  of  the  As- 
pinwall  non-swarming  hive,  I  can  hai'dly 
make  myself  believe  it  will  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  in  the  hands  of  all  bee-keepers 
and  in  all  localities.  Another  thing,  by  the 
illustrations  recently  shown  in  Gleanings  I 
am  of  the  opinion  it  will  prove  rather  com- 
plicated and  too  expensive.  I  can  hardly 
believe  we  shall  have  a  strictly  non-swarming 
hive  very  soon  unless  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  honey  crop,  for  the  reason  that  it  looks 
too  much  like  getting  rich  by  sitting  down 
with  our  hands  folded.  Bee-keepers  could 
farm  out  colonies  by  the  thousand  as  easily 
as  they  control  hundreds  at  present.  Now, 
after  all,  what  is  wanted  more  than  any  thing 
else  in  this  respect  is  a  hive  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  successfully  manipulated  and 
produce  a  profit  to  the  bee-keeper  in  any  lo- 
cality; localities  are  so  different  that  a  suc- 
cessful manipulation  of  colonies  applied  to 
one  locality  will  prove  a  failure  in  another, 
though  possibly  only  a  few  miles  apart,  and 
vice  versa.  Then,  too,  as  no  two  individuals 
are  alike,  the  bee-keeper  also  comes  up  for 
consideration.  We  see  two  very  successful 
bee-keepers,  possibly  in  the  same  locality, 
employing  entirely  different  systems.  So  I 
say  what  is  wanted  is  a  hive  so  constructed 
that  it  will  readily  permit  of  varied  systems 
of  manipulation,  and  produce  satisfactory 
results  to  the  bee-keeper:  and  if  there  is  one 
hive  possessing  these  features  over  another 
I  believe  it  is  the  Danzenbaker. 

This  hive  possesses  more  points  of  merit 
than  any  other  hive  on  the  market  to-day. 
In  fact,  I  have  heard  of  only  two  objections 
to  this  hive,  and  they  are  these:  That  the 
handling  of  closed-end  frames  is  too  slow  and 
tiresome,  and  kills  too  many  bees,  and  that 
the  closed  ends  are  likely  to  be  coated  with 
propolis,  and  would  have  to  be  pried  apart. 
To  the  former  I  would  say  that  I  believe 
closed-end  frames  can  be  handled  even  singly 
more  rapidly  than  hanging  frames,  while 
they  can  also  be  handled  in  pairs  or  three  or 
four  at  a  time;  in  fact,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  handling  hives  instead  of  frames,  and  I 
believe  this  is  what  most  bee-keepers  desire. 
If  a  little  smoke  be  blown  over  the  closed 
ends  on  opening  the  hive,  the  bees  will  crowd 
to  the  center  of  the  frames,  and  they  can  be 
handled  without  killing  a  single  bee.     Now 


as  to  the  latter  objection,  I  live  in  a  locality 
where  propolis  is  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some, though  I  have  also  had  to  pry  hanging 
frames  loose  before  I  could  handle  them. 
Propolis  is  always  worse  with  me  during  wet 
seasons;  and  as  the  fall  weather  with  its  cool 
nights  approaches  it  hardens  and  becomes 
very  brittle;  but  by  this  time  I  have  no  need 
to  handle  frames.  But  in  case  they  must  be 
handled  at  this  time,  if  the  frames  are  pried 
slightly  with  a  screwdriver  or  like  instrument 
they  can  be  handled  very  readily. 

This  hive  can  be  quickly  adjusted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  any  size  of  colony.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  large  or  small  hive  just  as  wanted. 
If  the  main  honey-fiow  comes  from  white 
clover,  and  it  is  desired  to  have  a  strong  force 
of  bees  by  this  time,  a  second  set  of  brood- 
frames  can  be  placed  on  the  hive  during 
fruit-bloom,  and  by  the  beginning  of  white- 
clover  bloom  the  hives  will  be  fairly  boiling 
over  with  bees,  and  the  bees  of  this  upper 
set  of  frames  can  then  be  shaken  on  the 
frames  below,  and  the  brood  given  to  weak- 
er colonies  or  used  for  making  increase. 
This  will  furnish  an  immense  force  of  bees 
for  the  sections.  If  the  bee-keeper  resides  in 
a  locality  similar  to  that  of  "Alexander  the 
Great,"  of  York  State,  where  the  main  How 
comes  on  considerably  later,  the  single  brood- 
chamber  will  furnish  plenty  of  bees  in  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  harvest. 

With  this  hive,  bees  will  build  all  worker 
comb,  and  as  straight  as  a  ijoard,  even  from 
an  inch  of  foundation.  You  don't  need  to 
lift  the  frames  out  every  day  or  two  to  see 
if  the  bees  are  Ijuilding  straight  comb,  as 
must  be  done  with  ordinary  loose  hanging 
frames.  In  case  a  colony  persists  in  only 
half  building  down  to  the  bottom-bar,  the 
frames  can  be  reversed,  when  the  work  will 
be  completed  in  short  order.  Where  the  bee- 
keeper resorts  to  natural  swarming  for  his 
increase,  by  placing  a  super  of  sections  with 
starters  on  the  hive  at  the  time  of  hiving  the 
swarm,  the  frames  and  sections  will  be  drawn 
out  together,  as  it  seems  that  just  enough 
bees  work  below  to  keep  the  queen  engaged, 
and  the  rest  of  the  bees  work  above  in  the 
sections. 

This  hive  has  been  termed  the  "  comb-hon- 
ey hive;"  but  it  is  equally  good  for  extract- 
ed honey.  The  producers  of  extracted  hon- 
ey want  a  frame  narrower  than  the  standaril 
Langstroth,  and  rightly  so,  on  account  of  the 
great  weight  in  handling  large  frames  of 
sealed  honey  and  the  risk  of  breaking  in  ex- 
tracting. If  I  were  an  extracted-honey  pro- 
ducer I  should  want  my  extracting-frames 
the  same  size  as  those  used  in  the  brood- 
chamber  so  that,  if  I  wanted  to  use  them  for 
building  up  weak  colonies  with  honey  or 
making  increase,  they  would  be  right  at  hand. 
There  should  be  but  one  size  of  frame  in  the 
apiary.  Of  course,  some  will  say  they  don't 
want  any  Isrood  reared  in  the  frames  they 
run  for  extracted  honey,  as  it  will  not  be 
quite  as  clear;  but  "all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters;" and,  after  all,  quality  is  the  greatest 
essential  that  comes  up  in  the  production  of 
honey. 
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This  hive  is  also  very  well  adapted  to  out- 
apiaries;  and  as  bee-keeping  by  the  establish- 
ment of  such  is  becoming  more  of  a  specialty 
each  year,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  this  mat- 
ter more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  frames 
are  always  I'eady  for  moving,  and  can  be 
carted  anywhere  with  perfect  safety.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  screen  the  entrance, 
fasten  the  roof  and  bottom-board,  and  the 
hive  is  ready. 

In  case  the  bees  of  a  strong  colony  get 
ahead  of  the  queen  during  the  honey  season, 
and  fill  the  frames  above  the  brood  with  honey, 
by  reversing  the  frames  at  this  time  this  honey 
will  be  carried  up  into  the  sections,  ^s  they 
will  not  tolerate  any  honey  below  the  brood. 

This  is  a  very  suitable  hive  indeed  for  mak- 
ing artificial  increase  by  the  use  of  nuclei, 
the  frames  being  closed-end;  and  by  the  use 
of  a  division-board  on  each  side  of  the  frames 
it  makes  it  a  very  warm  hive,  even  in  quite 
cool  weathei" — a  feature  very  essential  in  the 
rearing  of  good  queens  and  building  up  these 
small  colonies. 

Brood-frames  of  this  depth  ai'e  about  the 
limit  at  which  combs  built  by  bees  from  foun- 
dation starters  will  not  stretch,  sag,  or  buckle 
from  the  top-bar  or  l)u]ge  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  the  limit  at  which  bees  build  combs  solid 
to  the  bottom-bar.  Wiring  is  not  necessary 
in  the  use  of  this  frame.  It  is  the  limit  that 
a  queen  will  stay  in  the  brood-chamber  and 
not  go  up  into  the  sections. without  the  use 
of  excluders.  It  is  also  the  limit  that  insures 
having  the  pollen  stored  in  the  brood-frames 
and  none  in  the  section.  It  is  the  limit  at 
which  bees  will  build  no  brace-combs.  My 
experience  with  brace-combs  is  not  worth 
mentioning,  as  the  very  small  amount  I  have 
had  has  been  the  fault  of  the  queen  and  not 
the  hive.  The  present  tendency  among  many 
bee-keepers  is  for  a  frame  somewhat  shallow- 
er than  the  standard  Langstroth,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  want  very  little  honey  stored 
in  the  brood-chamber  during  the  honey-liow, 
as  they  want  it  in  the  sections,  and  this  is 
overcome  by  the  use  of  this  frame,  while  with 
a  deep  frame  there  is  always  from  one  to  two 
inches  of  honey  stored  above  the  brood  next 
to  the  top-bars. 

Another  thing,  as  the  brood  extends  clear 
up  to  the  top-bars  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
examine  a  colony  without  removing  a  single 
frame.  By  blowing  a  little  smoke  over  the 
frames  the  bees  will  run  down  out  of  the 
way,  and  you  can  tell  just  how  many  frames 
of  sealed  brood  they  have,  and  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  queen.  If  present,  drone  brood 
can  also  be  readily  seen. 

I  have  used  this  hive  since  1900,  and  with 
this  amount  of  experience  and  close  observa- 
tion I  believe  bees  will  winter  better  in  this 
hive  than  in  any  other  hive  on  the  market. 
I  wintered  bees  in  these  hives  right  alongside 
of  chaff  hives;  and  the  bees  in  these  hives  al- 
ways came  out  away  ahead. 

The  chaff  hive  has  seen  its  day.  In  win- 
tering bees  on  summer  stands,  it  requires 
several  days  of  wai'm  weather  to  warm  up  a 
chaff  hive,  and  befm'e  this  time  has  arrived 
the  warm  weather   has   passed  without    the 


bees  having  had  a  flight;  but  with  this  hive, 
an  hour  or  two  of  warm  weather  will  warm 
it  up  sufficiently  for  the  bees  to  fly.  I  have 
never  had  a  case  of  spring  dwindling  or  a 
queenless  colony  show  up  in  spring;  in  fact, 
I  have  never  lost  a  single  colony  in  these 
hives  with  the  exception  of  the  winter  of 
1903,  when  so  much  loss  in  bees  prevailed  all 
over  the  country,  and  my  loss  was  due  entirely 
to  starvation.  There  never  will  be  a  hive 
invented  that  will  winter  bees  without  food. 

This  is  practically  a  double-walled  hive. 
The  frames  being  closed-end,  there  will  be 
no  currents  of  cold  air  passing  up  through 
between  the  frames,  as  is  the  case  with  loose 
hanging  frames.  Bees  will  build  up  in  spring 
in  this  hive  with  amazing  rapidity.  I  have 
never  failed  to  have  the  nives  fairly  boiling 
over  with  bees  at  the  approach  of  white-clo- 
ver bloom,  and  this  season  I  had  honey  seal- 
ed in  the  sections  during  apple-bloom.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  bee- 
keepers that  bees  will  build  up  more  rapidly 
in  spring  on  closed-end  frames.  In  the  use 
of  tliis  hive,  if  the  bee-keeper  will  see  that 
his  colonies  are  supplied  with  plenty  of  well- 
sealed  stores  at  the  approach  of  winter,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  "jockey"  his  bees  in 
spring  with  daily  applications  of  syrup  to 
get  them  up  for  the  honey-flow.  When  I 
read  about  this  work  in  the  joui-nals  I  always 
imagine  there  must  be  something  wrong. 
To  tamper  with  bees  daily  in  early  spring 
results  in  more  harm  than  good. 

In  preparing  these  hives  for  winter,  lay 
two  sticks,  about  the  thickness  of  a  leadpen- 
cil,  across  the  tops  of  the  fi-ames,  so  the  bees 
can  get  from  one  frame  to  another  without 
going  around  below;  push  several  thickness- 
es of  paper  down  between  the  outside  frame 
and  the  hive,  allowing  it  to  extend  several 
inches  above  the  frames.  Now  put  on  an 
empty  super;  cover  the  frames  with  a  porous 
quilt,  and  place  a  wheat- chaff  cushion  on  top, 
and  an  outer  case  over  all,  and  with  plenty 
of  well-sealed  stores  I  would  not  give  a  great 
deal  to  have  them  insured.  By  this  method 
of  wintering  in  this  hive  I  have  not  had  a 
single  moldy  comb  in  spring.  I  allow  a  |-inch 
entrance  the  width  of  the  hive  during  win- 
ter, and  I  during  the  honey  season. 

The  adjustable  bottom-board  is  another 
grand  feature  connected  with  this  hive,  as  it 
permits  of  any  size  of  entrance,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  |  inch  the  full  width  of  the 
hive.  In  case  of  robbing,  the  entrance  can 
be  reduced  to  such  size  in  a  few  seconds  as 
will  insure  protection. 

In  the  production  of  fancy  comb  honey  it 
is  very  necessary  to  have  the  maximum 
amount  of  honey  stoi'ed  in  the  sections  in  a 
minimum  period.  The  faster  this  work  is 
accomplished,  the  nicer  the  product.  This 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  localities 
where  the  honey-flow  is  short.  So  you  see 
that,  by  the  use  of  this  shallow  frame,  most- 
ly occupied  with  brood,  all  honey  is  rushed 
into  the  sections;  and  with  a  strong  colony 
it  is  surprising  how  rapidly  the  sections  are 
drawn  out  and  completed.  My  experience 
has    been    that    bees  will  draw  out  and  cap 
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these  4X5  sections  much  more  rapidly  than 
square  ones.  It  is  said  bees  are  lilse  people 
in  this  respect.  We  never  see  a  square  house, 
and,  indeed,  bee-keepers  do  not  want  a 
square  bee-hive,  as  much  better  results  are 
obtained  with  the  present  system.  I  have 
very  few  cells  in  finished  sections  that  are 
not  sealed,  most  of  them  all  sealed,  and  built 
as  straight  as  a  board  right  down  to  the 
wood.  Now,  if  all  this  is  true  in  addition  to 
being  able  to  secure  one  or  two  cents  more 
a  pound  for  these  sections,  is  it  not  a  matter 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  practical 
bee-keeper  in  the  country? 
Nisbet,  Penn. 

«tt»« 

THE  PLAIN  LANGSTROTH  FRAME— 
WITH  A  PRELUDE. 

A  Plea  for  Simplicity. 

BY   E.    N.    WOODWARD. 


As  we  have  been  favored  with  so  many 
articles  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Hoffman  frame,  1  thought  it  no  more  than 
fair  that  the  plain  Langstroth  frame  with  its 
simple  construction  and  its  easy  manipula- 
tion should  again  have  an  advocate. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  sat  down  to 
express  my  conviction  on  this  old,  wornout 
(always  new)  subject;  but  as  I  sat  at  my 
desk  I  opened  the  August  1st  number  of 
Gleanings,  and,  looking  at  the  page  at 
random,  I  said  to  myself,  "Surely  this  must 
be  some  text-book  illustrating  some  new 
mathematical  problem,  with  its  cubes  and 
its  squares,  and  right  angles,  triangles,  par- 
allels, etc.,"  but  upon  closer  study  I  found 
that  they  were  quite  simple  devices  for  han- 
dling hives,  supers,  and  various  things  of 
that  kind,  and,  to  all  appearance,  very  good 
in  their  way,  and  I  wondered  to  myself  what 
the  inventive  brain  of  the  modern  bee-keep- 
er would  place  before  us  next,  and  whether 
we  could  afford  all  of  this  luxury,  and  make 
use  of  all  the  new  things  offered  us,  and 
make  a  paying  investment  of  it. 

Now,  in  this  north-central  half  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Ijee-pasture,  where  we  depend  mostly 
upon  white  clover  for  our  surplus,  and  often 
a  failure  at  that,  we  must  be  a  little  careful 
how  we  indulge  in  these  new  things,  on  ac- 
count of  expense.  One  man  may  exploit  a 
certain  kind  of  hive  (non-swarming),  per- 
haps. It  is  something  new,  and  has  some 
good  points,  but  is  too  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive for  practical  use.  Or  some  one  may 
develop  a  new  system  of  management  so 
elaborate  in  detail  that  the  thought  of  putting 
it  in  practice  makes  it  appear  almost  prohib- 
itive. It  is  easy  for  us  to  preach  to  others: 
but  do  we  ourselves  practice  what  we  preach? 
In  other  words,  do  we  take  our  own  med- 
icine? I  rather  suspect  not  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept in  homeopathic  doses. 

In  these  new  things  that  come  up,  how 
shall  we  determine  what  is  truth  and  what 
is  error?  Sometimes  we  ourselves  are  at 
fault,  and  in  trying  to  follow  what  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  truth  we  meet  with  disaster.  As 
a  case  in  point,  I  tried  to  follow  the  Alexan- 


der method  of  strengthening  weak  colonies 
by  placing  them  over  strong  hives,  and  it 
proved  a  complete  failure.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt it  again  until  I  am  convinced  that  I 
was  at  fault  myself.  So  I  repeat,  what  we 
are  all  after  is  truth. 

The  teacher  then  should  plainly  show 

That  truth  alone  is  uttered; 

For  man,  to  win  success,  should  know 

Which  side  his  bread  is  buttered. 

And  now  after  drifting  away  for  a  time  I 
wish  to  resume  my  subject  and  have  a  word 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  plain  standard  Lang- 
stroth frame.  What  we  want  is  a  hive  and 
a  frame  and  a  system  of  management  that 
will  bring  dollars  and  cents  into  our  pock- 
ets. I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  popular 
side  of  the  question.  There  are  two  ex- 
tremes. One  man  will  choose  a  tall  hive 
with  a  deep  frame,  another  man  a  shallow 
hive  with  shallow  frames.  Mr.  R.  C.  Aikin, 
of  Colorado,  once  said,  "If  bees  were  to 
consult  their  own  wishes  they  would  choose 
a  hive  thirty  inches  high."  Is  there  not 
some  point  where  the  two  extremes  may 
meet — some  happy  medium  where  the  wishes 
of  the  bee  and  the  convenience  of  the  bee- 
keeper may  harmonize?  We  think  that  the 
compromise  is  about  on  the  line  with  the 
standard  Langstroth  frame,  pure  and  simple. 

I  have  used  the  Hoffman  frame  quite  ex- 
tensively, and  I  find  by  experience  that  the 
objection  to  the  plain  frame  is  somewhat  im- 
aginary. It  is  the  cheapest  frame  that  can 
be  macie,  and  the  easiest  to  handle.  You 
can  remove  any  frame  you  wish,  often  with- 
out the  use  of  a  smoker,  and  certainly  with- 
out the  disturbance  and  the  annoyance  and 
the  stings  that  will  come  when  we  attempt 
to  move  the  first  Hoffman  frame. 

Now,  "  in  this  locality  "  attraction  of  grav- 
itation is  always  in  force.  We  set  our  hives 
perfectly  level;  and  if  frames  are  well  made, 
and  hung  upon  tin  rabbets,  they  will  hang 
true  and  plumb  every  day  in  the  week. 
Again,  at  certain  times  of  the  year  I  wish  to 
space  my  frames  differently  for  a  reason  and 
a  purpose  which  I  think  are  very  important. 
When  running  for  extracted  honey  I  space 
my  frames  in  the  super  If  inches.  In  win- 
tering I  space  them  1^  inches.  If  I  wish  to 
remove  several  frames  from  below  and  place 
them  in  the  extracting  super  above,  it  is  eas- 
ily done.  But  some  one  will  reply,  "You 
can  do  all  this  with  the  Hoffman  frame." 
So  you  can;  but  when  you  space  the  Hoffman 
frame  differently  you  make  a  hanging  frame 
of  it  —just  what  I  advocate,  and  the  so-called 
advantage  of  the  Hoffman  frame  has  lost  its 
merit. 

In  regard  to  moving  hives  to  out-apiaries, 
I  will  just  say  that  I  have  moved  hundreds 
of  colonies  on  springs  five  miles  and  over, 
with  no  damage  whatever,  and  I  have  moved 
them  by  the  carload  two  hundred  miles  with 
the  same  good  result. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that,  for  an  all- 
purpose  combination,  for  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey,  the  standard  Langstioth  hive  and 
frame  has  no  superior,  and,  like  many  other 
good  things,  will  still  rest  upon  its  own  merit. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 
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How  it  Saved  an  Apiary:  Some  Interesting 
and  Valnable  Experiments;  Good  Can- 
dy as  a  AMnter  Food. 


BY  DR.  D.  E.  LYON. 


I  As  we  were  conductins?  some  experiments  in  mid- 
winter feeding,  we  requested  our  "  long-arm  corres- 
pondent," Dr.  Lyon,  to  conduct  a  similar  series,  add- 
ing we  would  pay  him  for  any  colonies  that  he  might 
kill  in  the  operation.  The  results  that  he  gives  here 
are  very  interesting  as  well  as  valuable,  and  we  feel 
sure  our  readers  will  peruse  it  with  unusual  care. -Ed.  ] 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  the 
results  of  some  experiments  made  last  year 
in  winter  feeding,  and  to  offer  suggestions 
concerning  the  method  of  feeding.  The  api- 
ary fed  was  made  up  of  60  colonies,  the  re- 
sult of  artificial  increase,  the  same  having 
been  built  up  from  ten  weak  colonies,  spring 
count. 

The  divisions  were  headed  by  young  queens 
introduced  at  once  at  the  time  of  division,  l)y 
aid  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  each  small  nucleus 
was  allowed  to  shift  for  itself  as  far  as  feed- 
ing was  concerned. 

The  season  was  a  fair  one,  and  by  Sept. 
10th  each  of  the  60  nuclei  had  built  up  to  a  fair- 
ly strong  colony  with  full  sets  of  comb  which 
they  had  drawn  from  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
but  with  less  than  10  lbs.  of  honey  to  the  col- 
ony. 

Feeders  of  the  Miller  type  were  filled  with 
about  35  lbs.  of  good  thick  syrup,  and  each 
colony  took  up  about  this  amount. 

By  the  way,  the  writer  had  the  Root  Co. 
make  his  feeders  to  order,  and  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  the  slight  change  was  a  big  improve- 
ment. The  feeders  were  made  of  |-inch 
wood,  so  that  they  would  not  warp:  and  the 
outside  divisions  were  such  that  the  feeder 
fitted  Hush  with  the  outside  of  the  hive  all 
around.  When  placed  on  tlie  hive  it  looked 
exactlj^  like  a  shallow  super,  and  over  it  the 
hive-lid  was  placed,  which  could  be  slid  from 


Fig.  2,— Hard  candy  in  position  with  the  prepared 
ready  to  setidown  over  the  hive. 


Fig.  1.— Placing  the  cake  of  hard  candy  over  the 
frames. 

one  side  to  the  other  without  the  escape  of  a 
bee  or  of  a  bee  falling  into  the  syrup. 

Feeding  was  over  in  a  few  days,  and  bees 

fixed  for  the  fall  and  winter,  and  the  outlook 

was  favoraljie  for  l)ees  going  over  till  spring. 

The  writer  was  called  away  for  several  weeks 

on  a    lecturing-tour,  and  did   not  have 

a  chance  to  see  the  bees  until  the  mid- 

lUe  of  December. 

The  fall  months  were  very  warm,  the 
%      bees  very  active  thereby,  and,  in  con- 
fl     sequence  of  warmth  and  activity,  con- 
^     sumed  all  the  syrup  that  had  been  fed 
them,  and  thus  "on  Decetuber  23d,  as  I 
examined    the  hives  by  lifting  the  ends 
I  was  alarmed   to  find  that  not  a  col- 
ony had  more  than  8  to  5  lbs.  of  stores, 
and  the  most  of  the  winter  l)efore  them. 
To  feed  syrup  in  a  wholesale  manner 
was   entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  I 
tried  it  on  a  few  colonies  and    found 
the    weather  too   cold    for  the  bees  to 
take  it,    and  I  was   confronted  by  the 
possible  loss  of  my  entire  apiary  unless 
some    plan    could'    be   devised  to    feed 
them. 

COLONIES    FED  IN  WINTER  WITH    HARD 
CANDY. 

As  an  experiment,  ten  colonies  were 
fed  each  a  cake  of  hard  candy,    made 
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Fig.  3, — Hives  protected  by  supers  of  shavings  on  which  are  laclted  strips  of  buildint;-i)aiicr  wide  enough  to 
extend  down  nearly  to  the  bottom-boards. 


l)y  boiling  two  parts  sugai'  with  one  part  of 
honey  until  the  sarue  was  brittle,  and,  when 
poured  into  bread-pans,  these  cakes  hard- 
ened like  so  many  blocks  of  ice.  These 
blocks,  weighing  about  10  lbs.  each,  were 
placed  one  over  the  frames  of  each  of  the  ten 
colonies,  the  cake  of  honey  candy  being 
placed  on  two  strips  of  wood  to  elevate  it 
about  I  inch  above  the  top  of  the  frames — 
see  Fig.  1. 


Fit;-.  1.— Mixing'  lioney  and  pulverized  suyar^to  make  C4ood  candy. 


Then  supers  were  taken,  Fig.  2,  and  pieces 
of  burlap  nailed  over  them  so  that,  when 
these  supers  were  placed  over  the  cake  of 
candy,  the  burlap  had  been  left  so  loose  and 
"baggy"  that  it  covered  the  candy  and  at  the 
same  time  permitted  the  super  to  rest  flat 
upon  the  hive-body. 

The  super  was  then  filled  with  planer  shav- 
ings, the  lid  put  on,  and,  to  protect  from 
wind  and  cold,  I  nailed  a  wide  strip  of 
"  rubberoid  "  paper  on  the  top  of 
the  super  so  that  it  lapped  the 
hive-body  as  seen  in   Fig.  3. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same 
method  of  packing  was  employed 
with  all  the  hives,  and  was  a  per- 
fect protection  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

A  few  more  colonies  were  given 
cakes  of  hard  brittle  candy  made 
by  boiling  plain  granulated  sugar 
and  water,  antl  poured  into  bak- 
ing-pans to  cool  and  harden. 

HOW  TO    MAKE    AND    FEED    GOOD 
CANDY. 

I  was  not  willing  to  risk  too 
many  colonies  in  experimenting, 
so  the  larger  number  of  colonies 
were  given  great  balls  of  "Good" 
candy,  made  by  mixing  extracted 
honey  with  pulverized  sugar,  and 
a  cake  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
head  was  placed  right  on  top  of 
the  frames,  and  the  super  pack- 
ing, as  above  described,  placed 
over  each. 

1  can  assure  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  that  it  was  no  easy 
job   to   roll    up   my    sleeves    and 
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knead  np  several  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  and  sugar,  so  I 
did  most  of  it  by  proxy  (Figs.  4, 
5,  (3),  and  each  of  these  cakes 
was  molded  on  a  lu'ead-making 
board,  and  rolleil  in  pulverized 
sugar  until  quite  stiff.  It  was 
an  awful  job  in  December,  but 
it  was  either  this  or  lose  the  api- 
ary; and  of  the  two  evils  I 
choose  the  lesser. 

RESULTS. 

After  the    colonies    were    fed 
(remember  this  was  the  last  of 
December,    with    snow    on    the 
ground,      as     the      illustration 
shows),    I    left   them,  intending 
to  open  a  couple  of  colonies  |in 
a  few  days  to  see  how  they  were 
making  out,  especially  those  fed 
the    "hard"  candy  made  from 
sugar    and   honey.     About    two 
weeks  after  feeding.  I  returned 
home    from  a  trip;  and  when  I 
went  out  intcj  the    apiary  I  no- 
ticed that  something   was  radi- 
cally wrong  with   the    bees  that 
had    been    fed   the    honey    and 
sugar  blocks — that  is.  the  blocks 
made  from  boiling   honey    and 
sugar.     Out  of  each  of  these  cohmies  ran  a 
stream  of   sticky  half-melted    candy,  and  in 
front  of  each  of  the  hives  were  hundreds  of 
dead  sticky  ]>ees;  and  on  opening  the  hives  I 
found  that  the  heat    from    the    cluster    had 
caused  the  block  of  candy  to  soften  and  run, 
the  honey  in  it  uiaking  it  sure  to  do  so,  and 
thus  those  ten  colonies  were  lost.  Figs.  7  and  8. 


Fig.  6.— Kneaclinti 
making  board. 


the  Good  candy   on  a  bread- 


Fig.  .5.— Adding-  enju-h  pulverized  sugar  to  malie  a  stiff  dough 

The  lesson  I  learned  from  this  was  that  it 
was  a  bad  thing  to  mix  the  honey  with  the 
boiling  syrup  for  feed,  for  the  colonies  that 
were  fed  the  hard  candy  made  from  granu- 
lated sugar  alone  with  water  were  doing 
nicely,  and  came  through  to  spring  in  prime 
condition. 

The  colonies  that  were  fed  the  big  balls  of 
Good  candy,  made  by  mixing  pulverized 
teUgar  and  extracted  honey,  all  did  well,  and 
demonstrated,  to  my  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  for  feeding  in  winter  nothing  could. 
equal  it. 

Along  the  last  of  February  it  became  nec- 
essary to  give  each  of  these  colonies  another 
lump  of  about  5  lbs.,  which  carried  them 
over  till  fruit-bloom,  and  each  of  them  built 
up  well  with  the  coming  of  the  early  blos- 
soms. I  would  frequently  go  out  among  the 
l)ees  in  January  and  February  and  thrust  my 
hand  down  through  the  shavings  and  feel 
how  large  the  lump  was,  and  thus  I  knew 
when  to  give  another,  which  I  did  the  last 
of  February. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  pack  the  bees  good 
and  warm  after  giving  the  Good  candy;  and 
if  this  is  done  a  hive  can  be  opened  in  the 
dead  of  winter  and  the  feed  put  in,  if  it  is 
(juickly  closed  and  packed  according  to  the 
above  directions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  colonies  should 
be  lost  when  discovered  short  of  stores  in 
t  reezing  weather,  if  the  above  directions  are 
i-arried  out.  The  shortage  of  stores  was  ex- 
plained; and  had  the  writer  not  been  away 
all  the  fall,  the  syrup  would  again  have  been 
fed;  but  as  it  was,  the  midwinter  feed  saved 
the  apiary. 

Rye,  N.  Y. 

[For  several  years  back  we  have  been 
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killed  the  bee 

having  a  good  many  inquiries  as  to  what 
and  how  to  feed  colonies  during  winter  in 
cellar  and  outdoors,  packed  in  chaff.  Our 
answer  has  always  been,  give  to  all  such, 
frames  of  sealed  stores— nothing  better,  and 
nothing  else  anywhere  near  so  convenient. 
Whenever  practicable  it  is  our  practice  to 
lay  aside  a  lot  of  these  when  honey  comes  in 
in  the  season,  and  set  them  aside  for  emer- 
gency purposes  for  winter  use.  But  when 
such  combs  are  not  available — or  when,  for 
any  reason,  the  bee-keeper  has  not  provided 
them  in  advance— he  must  give  them  some- 
thing else. 

One  can  feed  sugar  syrup  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  bees  will  take 
it  down  just  the  same 
as  they  would  out- 
doors. What,  then,  is 
the  objection?  It  stirs 
outdoor  bees  up  to 
activity,  breaks  up  the 
winter-nest,  and,  in  the 
case  of  cellared  l)ees, 
starts  an  uproar  that 
excites  all  the  other 
bees  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  the  cel- 
lar, whether  so  fed  or 
not.  The  only  thing, 
then,  is  to  giVe  them 
candy  in  some  form 
— some  sort  of  food 
that  they  can  appro- 
priate very  slowly.  For 
this  purpose  we  have 
advised  giving  lumps 
of  Good  candy  made 
by  mixing  powdered 
sugar  and  honey  into 
a  stiff"  dough;  and  it 
would  seem,  in  view 
of  the  report  of  Dr.  ,,  ,.  ..  ,. , .  , .  . 
Lyon,    that    we    were     tom-board  drowned.''"''  ''"' 


not  far  wrong.  Our  own 
experiments  have  like- 
wise shown  that  food  so 
l^repared  will  carry  col- 
onies through  the  winter 
in  good  condition;  al 
though  it  must  be  clear- 
ly understood  that  there 
is  nothing  that  is  quite 
equal  to  a  natural  win- 
ter -  nest,  with  sealed 
stores  of  honey  or  syrup 
immediately  around  and 
bordering  that  nest.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  for 
colonies  wintered  out- 
doors. 

But  some    one,    some 
little    time    ago,     com- 
plained that  the  powder- 
ed-sugar   candy    would 
dry    up,    and    that    the 
granules     would     drop 
down        Isetween        the 
frames  and    be  wasted; 
that  at  other  times  these 
granules  would  be  car- 
ried out   of  the   entrance,    because  without 
water  the  bees  would  be  unable  to  convert 
them  into  food. 

Last  winter  we  went  to  work  making  vari- 
ous kinds  of  candy — some  with  varying  per- 
centages of  granulated  sugar  and  honey; 
another  with  pure  sugar  and  water,  and  the 
Good  candy,  to  which  reference  has  ah'eady 
been  made.  We  consulted  various  candy- 
men,  who  suggested  that  glucose  would  make 
a  more  suitable  candy;  but  knowing  the  oft- 
en dangerous  sulphites  in  that  article,  and 
not  desiring  to  encoi;rage  the  use  of  it  by 
any  bee-keeper  for  any  purpose,  we  did  not 
use  any  of  it.     Our  candy-men  then  suggest- 


honey  melted  and 


jntaining  honey  not  suitable.    Bees  on  bot- 
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ed  the  use  of  honey,  saying  it  would  make  a 
candy  that  would  be  moist  ant)  always  avail- 
able to  the  bees.  We  made  sevei'al  lots,  as 
explained,  with  varying  percentages  of  hon- 
ey, and  felt  sure  we  had  struck  something 
good.  In  the  mean  time  we  requested  Dr. 
Lyon  to  test  the  same  proposition.  We  also 
made  other  lots  of  candy  with  dry  sugar  and 
water.  These  several  kinds  of  food  we  gave 
to  the  bees  in  the  cellar.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? The  candy  that  had  been  subjected 
to  heat  containing  honey  seemed  to  give  any 
thing  but  favorable  results.  For  some  rea- 
son it  seemed  to  excite  the  bees.  Why  this 
should  be  so  when  honey  was  a  constituent 
in  the  Good  candy  we  could  not  understand 
unless  the  cooking  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  honey  into  a  sort  of  caramel — a  substance 
that  is  always  harmful  to  bees.  As  Dr.  Lyon 
explains,  this  cooked-honey  candy  was  very 
sticky,  and  ran  down  among  the  bees — and, 
such  a  mess!  The  bees  looked  discouraged, 
and  were  about  ready  to  thi'ow  up  the  sponge. 

How  about  the  dry  candy,  using  only  wa- 
ter? This  worked  very  nicely.  It  seemed 
so  brittle  and  hard  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  bees  would  be  able  to  use  any  of  it; 
but  in  its  crystal  state  they  would  iise  it  when 
they  would  not  apparently  touch  the  dry 
granules  of  sugar  that  dropped  dow:».  on  the 
bottom-board. 

Now,  while  this  hard  dry  I'ock  candy  is  all 
right,  it  is  a  rather  nice  trick  to  make  it.  If 
you  overcook  the  mixture  of  water  and  su- 
gar you  will  spoil  it.  If  you  do  not  cook  it 
enoiigh,  the  result  is  just  as  bad.  It  should 
be  cooked  so  that  it  will  "grain"  readily 
when  stirred. 

But  I  suspect  that  the  average  l)ee-keeper 
had  better  be  content  to  make  up  the  Good 
candy.  In  doing  this  he  should  not  use  con- 
Jectioners\  hut  jjoivdcred  sugar.  The  former 
is  apt  to  contain  starch.  He  should  then  mix 
this  with  the  best  extracted  honey  he  has,  in 
a  warm  room,  kneading  it  until  he  has  a 
lump  of  hard  stiff  dough.  He  should  allow 
this  to  stand  three  or  four  days.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  dough  will  begin  to  "run"  and 
become  sticky.  He  can  overcome  this  by 
mixing  in  a  little  more  powdered  sugar, 
kneading  it  again  until  he  has  a  nice  stiff 
ball,  which  will  hold  its  stability.  This  may 
now  be  given  to  the  bees,  in  suitable-sized 
lumps  on  top  of  the  frames. 

For  outdoor  colonies  the  candy  should  of 
course  be  protected  with  packing  material, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  super  or  deep 
cover.  Building-paper  will  answer  excel- 
lently for  the  purpose  if  put  over  the  super. 

I  might  state  that  Dr.  Lyon  and  ourselves, 
in  testing  the  value  of  this  honey-and-sugar 
candy  that  had  been  cooked,  and  then  made 
into  bricks,  sacrificed  something  like  twenty 
colonies  of  bees.  He  killed  something  like 
ten,  and  we  lost  an  equal  number.  How 
many  more  we  actually  injured  in  the  cellar, 
not  so  fed,  we  can  not  say.  While  only  a 
few  colonies  were  given  this  hard  honey  can- 
dy, yet  the  excitement  caused  among  those 
few  affected  more  or  less  all  the  others  not 
supplied  with  this  food. — Ed.] 


VENTILATING  OUR  BEE-CELLARS. 


Too    Much    and    Too    Little;  how  Not    to 
Ventilate. 

BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


There  are  but  few  things  connected  with 
the  wintering  of  our  bees  that  elicit  such  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  the  ventilating  of  our 
bee-cellars.  While  it  is  true  that  bees  have 
been  and  are  frequently  wintered  in  cellars 
that  have  little  or  no  ventilation,  it  is  also 
true  that,  in  these,  we  usually  find  the  combs 
badly  molded,  honey  thin  and  watery,  and 
the  bees  somewhat  aft'ected  with  dysentery, 
and  far  from  a  healthy  condition  when  taken 
out.  Certainly  it  is  contrary  to  natural  law 
to  confine  our  bees  under  ground  five  months 
or  more,  compelling  them  to  breathe  the  same 
air  over  and  over  thousands  of  times,  and 
then  expect  them  to  remain  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition so  as  to  stand  the  ever  changeable 
weather  of  our  spring  season. 

In  order  to  have  my  ideas  well  understood 
on  this  ventilating  subject,  Figs.  1  and  2 
show  the  building  we  made  over  our  bee-cel- 
lar last  fall.  In  constructing  this  building 
we  had  several  objects  in  view.  First,  and 
one  of  the  most  important,  was  to  give  the 
cellar  p^orier  ventilatio7i;  next,  to  give  us  a 
large  room  above  to  do  our  extracting  in, 
and  store  our  surplus  hives  of  extracting- 
combs  and  many  other  things  connected  with 
the  business.  Then  we  wanted  a  tank-room 
where  we  could  have  our  honey-tanks  so  ar- 
ranged that,  in  a  moment,  we  could  turn  the 
honey  directly  from  the  extractor  into  either 
tank;  then  we  wanted  a  shop  where  we  could 
make  hives  and  do  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs,  such 
as  making  beeswax  into  comb  foundation, 
grafting  larv;^  for  queen-cells,  which  should 
always  l)e  done  in  a  warm  room,  and,  lastly, 
plenty  of  room  to  store  a  large  crop  of  hon- 
ey in  until  sold. 

First,  I  will  describe  the  building,  which  is 
24  feet  wide  and  56  long.  The  longest  way 
is  north  and  south.  The  cellar  occupies  24 
X40  feet  of  the  ground  floor  at  the  north  end; 
then  the  tank- room  occupies  16x34  feet  of 
the  south  end,  and  its  floor  is  on  the  same 
level  with  the  cellar  Hoor.  This  room  has 
four  doors  in  it  —  one  wide  door  opening  in- 
to the  south  end  of  the  cellar;  also  one  wide 
outside  door  in  the  south  end  of  the  building 
where  we  roll  out  the  barrels  of  honey  into 
the  wagon  when  we  ship.  Then  we  have  a 
door  on  each  side  of  this  room,  which  comes 
very  handy  to  carry  bees  in  and  out  of  the 
cellar  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bee-yard  by 
putting  screens  on  these  two  doors;  and  by 
leaving  them  open  we  get  a  fine  current  of 
air  through  the  tank-room,  which  has  much 
to  do  with  ripening  and  thickening  the  hon- 
ey. The  cellar  also  has  an  outside  door  at 
the  northeast  corner,  where  the  greater  num- 
ber of  colonies  are  carried  in  and  out.  The 
shop  part  is  on  the  upper  floor,  which  is  lev- 
el with  the  floor  of  the  extracting-room,  and 
is  16X24  feet. 

This  extracting-room  or  store-room  is  24X 
40  feet;  and  directly  over  the  cellar  in  the 
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floor  of  it  we  have  four  trap-doors  about  10 
feet  apart,  iu  size  2X3^  feet,  directly  over 
the  bees.  These  we  can  easily  open  to  any 
size  of  hole  from  a  little  crack  to  the  whole 
space,  2X2^2  feet,  which  allows  all  impure  air 
to  pass  off  into  the  large  room  above.  We 
can  also  put  a  quilt  in  the  place  of  the  large 
door  at  the  south  end  of  the  cellar,  which 
gives  tine  ventilation  into  the  tank-room  and 
up  the  stairway  into  the  shop,  and  up  a 
garret.  We  have  two  pipe-holes  in  the  chim- 
ney, one  of  which  is  always  open,  and  makes 
a  strong  current  of  all  foul  air  out  of  the 
building.  This  steady  and  gradual  ventila- 
tion of  the  cellar  into  these  two  large  rooms, 
one  at  the  end  and  the  other  directly  over 
the  cellar,  keeps  the  air  as  fresh  and  healthy 
where  the  bees  are  as  it  is  outdoors. 

With  this  way  of  ventilating  the  cellar  it 
is  never  necessary  to  open  any  outside  doors, 
letting  in  cool  fresh  air,  which  will  arouse  a 
whole  cellar  of  bees  to  the  extent  that  they 
never  again  become  quiet,  and  form  them- 
selves into  a  nice  compact  cluster,  as  they 
should  to  go  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  without  loss. 

We  were  surprised  last  spring  to  see  how 
few  bees  wasted  away  while  they  were  con- 
fined in  the  cellar.  The  average  loss  was 
less  than  ^  pint  to  the  colony,  and  that  with 
a  confinement  of  over  five  months.  Every 
additional  year's  experience  in  wintering  a 
large  number  of  colonies  convinces  me  more 


and  more  of  the  vital  importance  of  giving 
them  a  pure  healthy  atmosphere  during  these 
long  northern  winters. 

I  often  think  that,  if  those  who  have  gone 
to  much  exjiense  building  bee-cellars,  and 
putting  in  ventilating-pipes  conveyiag  the 
air  directly  from  outdoors  in  among  their 
bees  had  only  realized  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  to  have  had  this  air  first 
tempered,  as  it  were,  by  being  a  short  time 
in  an  adjoining  room,  they  would  soon  have 
changed  their  ideas  in  regard  to  ventilation. 
But  here  is  the  rock  that  shattered  their  faith 
in  ventilation.  When  they  saw  this  current 
of  ever  changing  temperature  from  outside 
kept  their  bees  restless  and  uneasy  they  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  closed  xip  all  ven- 
tilators in  disgust,  and  have  ever  since  been 
prejudiced  against  ventilating  their  bee-cel- 
lars. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  we  bee-keep- 
ers have  studied  on  for  many  years;  and  it 
does  seem  strange  that  it  took  us  so  long  to 
see  the  great  difference  in  results  when  our 
liees  were  ventilated  by  giving  them  fresh  air 
directly  from  the  outside  or  from  adjoining 
rooms.  The  first  has  almost  invariably  done 
far  more  harm  than  good,  while  the  second 
has  given  u-j  the  very  best  results  we  could 
possibly  ask  for.  keeping  our  bees  quiet  and 
contented  clear  into  the  spring,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  disturb  them  until  the  flow- 
ers are  again  ready  for  them  to  work  on.     I 


FIG.   1. — ALEXANDRK'S  HONKY-HOUSE;    this  CONTAIN'^  THE   EXTRA  CTING-KOOM,   TtlE  IIONEY- 
bTORAGE   ROO.M   BELOW,    ETC.;   IT   I.S   PKOBABLY   THE   LARGEST   BUILDING   OF   THE 

KIND   ly  THE   WOKI-D. 
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sometimes  think  how  much  easier  it  would 
1)e  if  we  could  look  ahead  and  shun  these 
hard  problems  of  life;  but  then  it  is  much 
better  as  it  is,  for  it  is  through  their  study 
that  our  per-everance  is  developed,  and  in 
this  way  we  are  ever  passing  to  a  higher  and 
a  more  intellectual  plane. 


past  the  end  or  side  of  the  cellar  sufficient  to 
hold  a  few  thousand  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air; 
then  ventilate  the  cellar  into  these  rooms, 
and  you  will  have  the  whole  wintering  prob- 
lem solved. 

The  accompanying  photos  of  the  sides  and 
the   south  end  of  our  building  and  cellar  will 


FIG.  2. 


ALEXANDEK  S    HONEY-HOL  isE.     TAKEN    FROM    A    DISTANCE,     SHOWING     A    PART    OF 

THE   APIARY. 


With  the  continually  changing  weather  of 
last  winter  it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible for  us  to  prevent  a  very  heavy  loss  of 
bees  had  we  depended  on  opening  outside 
doors  to  ventilate  or  cool  off  our  cellar:  for 
every  time  this  is  done  it  excites  and  disturbs 
every  colony. 

There  are  many  things  to  take  into  consid- 
eration in  order  to  winter  our  bees  success- 
fully. Many  neglect  putting  their  bees  in 
proper  condition  as  they  should,  early  in  the 
fall.  I  think  this  should  be  done  before  Oct. 
1.  Every  colony  should  have  a  good  queen 
not  over  fifteen  months  old :  also  a  good-sized 
colony  of  bees  with  at  least  20  pounds  of 
honey.  This  amount  is  sullicient  if  they  are 
wintered  in  a  good  cellar,  and  you  expect  to 
do  some  feeding  in  the  spring  to  stimulate 
early  breeding,  which  is  very  essential  in  or- 
der to  secure  a  surplus  of  early  honey.  But 
if  you  don't  expect  to  feed  any  in  the  spring, 
then  80  pounds  or  more  is  Ijetter  to  carry 
them  through  to  another  season. 

In  the  above  I  forgot  to  say  that,  during 
the  wintei',  we  close  the  inside  blinds  of  all 
the  windows  in  the  room  above  the  cellar, 
and  the  tank-room  at  the  end.  This  makes 
these  two  rooms  as  dai'k  as  midnight,  and 
with  the  trap-doors  partially  open,  and  the 
doorway  into  the  tank-room  covered  with  a 
light  quilt,  there  is  an  even  temperature  of 
pure  air  at  all  times  in  the  cellar,  which  keeps 
the  bees  as  quiet  as  death,  and  with  them  it 
is  like  one  long  unchanging  night  from  the 
day  they  are  put  away  until  they  are  carried 
out  in  the  spring. 

In  conclvision  let  me  advise  you  by  all 
means,  when  you  build  your  bee- cellar,  not 
to  stop  until  you  have  a  good  substantial 
building  over  it — one  that  will  extend  either 


help  you  to  understand  how  we  have  such 
easy  control  of  the  ventilation  and  tempera- 
ture of  this  cellar.  1  wish  every  bee  keeper 
in  the  land  could  have  his  bee-cellar,  store- 
room, and  shop,  as  convenient  as  we  now 
have  ours.  It  would  save  many  colonies 
from  winter  losses,  and  much  time  in  carry- 
ing needed  supplies  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[Our  correspondent,  in  what  he  says  of 
this  subject  of  ventilation,  agrees  with  one 
of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  in  the 
United  States.  I  refer  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Board- 
man,  of  East  Townsend,  Ohio.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  bringing  his  bees  through  the 
winter  every  year  in  good  shape. — Ed.] 


AVAX-RENDERING. 

A  Brief  History  of  Different  3Iethods,  In- 
cluding the  Use  of  Wax -presses;  the 
Hatch-Genimil  Press  and  What 
Can  be  Expected  from  it. 

BY  H.   H.   ROOT. 


Continued  from  last  issue.. 
We  will  now  take  up  the  actual  plan  of 
woi'king  this  form  of  press.  Since  there  is 
no  heat  applied  to  the  combs  during  the 
pressing,  it  is  well  to  do  the  work  in  warm 
weather  or  in  some  room  that  can  be  kept 
warm  by  the  heat  of  the  stove  used;  for  when 
the  air  is  cold,  or  when  the  wind  is  blowing, 
the  wax  has  a  tendency  to  become  chilled, 
and  the  work  is  hindered.  In  warm  weath- 
er, or  in  a  warm  room  there  need  be  no  chill- 
ing if  the  work  is  properly  done.     It  would 
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be  a  good  plan  to  have  all  the  apparatus  ar- 
ranged in  order  —  that  is,  have  the  press 
near  the  stove  and  a  large  can  for  holding 
the   hot   water    and     melted    wax,    after   it 


Fig.  5. — Showing  can  slid  forward  on  the  platform 
and  the  hurlap  spread  out  ready  for  the  melted  combs- 

comes  from  the  press,  near  both.  An  ordi- 
nary wash-boiler  on  a  stove  may  be  used  for 
melting  up  the  comb;  or  a  faster  work  can 
be  done  if  there  are  two  such  boilers  —  the 
second  one  to  be  used  for  heating  fresh  comb, 
while  that  which  has  already  been  melted  in 
the  first  one  is  being  rendered. 

The  press  should  stand  as  near  the  boiler 
as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  the  drip  when 
the  melted  comb  is  dipped  from  the  boiler 
into  the  press.  A  cleat  should  be  nailed  each 
side  of  the  press  (Fig.  4)  to  keep  it  from  twist- 
ing ai'ound  out  of  place  when  the  screw  is 
turned  down,  and  still  allow  it  to  be  tipped 
up  on  edge  when  necessary,  to  let  the  wax 
and  water  drain  out.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
back  of  the  press  a  little  higher  than  the 
front  at  all  times. 

To  begin  the  work,  pour  about  two  pail- 
fuls  of  water  into  the  boiler  and  set  it  on  the 
stove.  As  this  comes  to  a  boil,  keep  adding 
old  comb,  stirring  freqviently. 

As  much  as  half  a  barrel  maybe  melted  in 
one  boiler  at  a  time,  or  even  more  if  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  best  not  to  have  too  much  comb 
in  proportion  to  the  water  used  since  this 
plan  is  essentially  a  washing-out  process;  and 
the  best  results,  therefore,  can  not  be  se- 
cured when  there  is  not  enough  water.  Keep 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  boiler  until  it  has 
all  been  heated  through  thoroughly  and  has 
boiled  until  all  the  lumps  have  been  reduced 


and  the  melted  comb  is  of  the  consistency  of 
mush;  then  push  the  boiler  to  the  edge  of 
the  stove  so  that  the  wax  may  not  burn  or 
Ijecome  discolored  from  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture. Next  put  a  wooden  plug  in  the  spout 
or  tube  at  the  bottom  of  the  wax-press  can; 
and  after  putting  the  folded-up  burlap  and 
follower  in  the  can,  fill  it  with  hot  water. 
This  is  to  heat  thoroughly  the  press  and  all 
the  parts  that  would  come  in  contact  with 
the  cheese,  in  oriler  to  prevent  chilling.  Then 
remove  the  wooden  plug,  draw  off  the  wa- 
ter, and  pour  it  into  the  second  boiler  on  the 
stove,  which,  as  before  explained,  should  be 
used  for  melting  up  the  second  lot  of  comb 
in  case  it  is  necessary  to  do  rapid  work.  Now 
slide  the  (^an  forward  on  the  platform,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  and  spread  the  piece  of  bur- 
lap over  it.  Dip  about  a  gallon  of  melted 
comb  and  water  into  the  press  and  fold  the 
burlap  neatly  over  it.  Fig.  0.  In  doing  this 
don't  get  the  idea  that  a  strainer  or  dipper 
with  a  wire-eloth  bottom  should  be  used,  for 
the  idea  is  to  transfer  plenty  of  water  with 
the  comb  in  order  to  keep  the  wax  from 
chilling  and  also  to  aid  in  washing  it  out. 
Use  an  ordinary  dipper,  then,  of  pretty  good 
size. 

The  square  piece  of  burlap  should  be  of 
such  a  size  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  cloth 
on  top  to  keep  the  slumgum  from  squashing 
out;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  not 
be  so  much  as  to  make  a  great  roll  of  useless 
cloth  that  will  only  be  in  the  way.  A  foot 
on  each  side  to  fold  over  is  enough.  If  this 
burlap  cloth  be  folded  over  neatly,  as  one 
would   fold    paper    in    tying  up  a  package, 


k 


Fig.  6.— All  ready  for  the  pressure, 
breaking  any  thing. 


No  danger  of 
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there  is  no  need  of  nails  for  pinning  the  edges 
together.*  Phxc-e  the  cleated  follower  on  top 
of  the  burlap,  with  the  cleats  running  toward 
the  spout,  and  then  push  the  can  back  under 


Fig-  7. — The  press  tipped  up  on  edge  to  allow  the 
last  of  the  wax  and  water  to  drain  out. 

the  screw.  Apply  the  pressure  slowly,  turn- 
ing the  screw  tlown  more  and  more  as  the 
wax  and  water  run  out  into  the  pail  or  can 
beneath.  When  but  little  runs  out,  it  is  best 
to  tip  the  whole  press  up  on  edge  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  and  keep  it  there  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  allow  all  the  wax  and  water  to 
drain  out.  The  screw  should  be  turned  down 
a  little  more,  and  then  the  press  tipped  up 
again.  This  is  to  be  repeated  until  no  more 
wax  runs  out,  when  the  screw  should  be 
raised,  the  cleated  follower  lifted  out,  (see 
Fig.  8).  and  the  cheese,  which  should  not  be 
more  than  f  of  an  inch  thick,  shaken  up  or 
doubled  over  on  itself.  The  cleated  follower 
is  now  replaced,  and  the  pressure  applied 
again.  When  no  more  wax  or  water  will 
run  out,  the  screw  is  raised,  the  follower  set 
to  one  side,  and  the  contents  of  the  burlap 
shaken  into  a  large  box  near  by.  This  oper- 
ation is  gone  through  with  until  there  is  no 
more  melted  comb  in  the  boiler,  when  work 
may  be  begun  on  tlie  second  boiler,  the  con- 
tents of  which  by  this  time  will  have  come 
to  a  boil,  and  the  hrst  one  may  be  tilled  with 
fresh  comb  and  water. 

The  refuse  from  the  press,  which  has  been 
shaken  out  in  the  large  box,  is  not  yet  free 
froin  wax.  and  I  wish  to  make  this  point 
plainly  understood.  The  results  which  I  will 
give  later  along  with  many  others  not  here 
mentioned  show  conclusively  that  one  treat- 

*  Instead  of  burlap,  cheese-cloth  has  often  heenlused, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  wax  and  water  do  not  run 
throutrh  it  as  readily,  and  it  is  not  as  strong,  either. 
But  the  refuse  shakes  out  of  it  much  easier  than  out 
of  burlap,  and  it  mitiht  be  well  to  use  cheese-cloth  in- 
side of  burlap.  I  have  never  tried  this,  however,  and 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  satisfactory. 


ment  as  above  described  will  I'emove  only 
from  88  to  93  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  wax.  The  refuse  will  look  perfectly  clean 
and  dry,  and  many  will  be  deceived  and  throw 
it  awav,  thinking'it  not  worth  a  second  melt- 
ing; but  from  ((uite  a  good  many  samples 
that  I  have  tested  from  different  lots  of  ref- 
use that  have  been  sent  in  from  other  pro- 
ducers I  am  very  sure  that  there  is  a  waste 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  wax 
unless  the  refuse  is  run  through  again.  For 
this  reason,  when  a  sufficient  amount  has  ac- 
cumulated it  is  well  to  put  it  back  in  one  of 
the  boilers  and  boil  it  again  with  water.  The 
second  tx-eatment  will  take  a  little  over  half 
the  time  the  tirst  did;  but  the  average  bee- 
keeper can  well  afford  to  do  it. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  work  rapidly  and 
to  keep  the  inside  of  the  press  exposed  to  the 
air  as  little  as  possible  to  keep  it  from  getting 
cold,  it  may  seem  to  many  that  this  process 
is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious;  but  a  trial 
will  show  that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  have 
Iseen  able,  time  after  time,  to  raise  the  screw, 
remove  the  follower,  double  the  cheese  over 
on  itself,  and  apply  the  pressure  again,  in 
only  teii  seconds.  I  will  admit  that  I  worked 
rather  fast;  Init  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  this 
in  fifteen  seconds.  Oi",  the  screw  may  be 
raised,  the  refuse  shaken  out,  and  a  new  lot 
of  melted  comb  put  in,  and  the  pressure  ap- 
plied again  in  but  thirty  seconds.  But  if 
one  does  not  wish  to  work  cpiite  so  fast  he 
can  do  it  easily  in  forty  seconds.  Some  pro- 
ducers, instead  of  putting  the  refuse  back  in- 
to a  boiler  and  entirely  remelting  it  after  it 
has  been  through  the  press  once,  follow  the 


Fig.  8. — The  screw  raised  and  the  cleated  follower 
removed  to  allow  the  cheese  to  be  shaken  up, 
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plan  of  pouring  hot  water  slowly  over  the 
cheese  until  it  swells  up  thick  again,  and 
then  applying  the  pressure.  I  have  tried 
this  quite  extensively,  but  I  find  that,  even 
when  it  is  repeated  three  times,  there  is  still 
apt  to  be  too  much  wax  wasted;  and  since  it 
takes  less  time  actually  to  remelt  it  thor- 
oughly, and  the  results  by  so  doing  are  bet- 
ter, I  prefer  to  follow  that  plan. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  beautiful  yel- 
low wax  may  be  removed  from  old  black 
combs  at  the  rate  of  from  7  to  10  lbs.  an 
hour,  with  a  total  loss  of  less  than  three  or 
even  two  per  cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
a  rapid  method.  Furthermore,  the  diameter 
of  the  can  which  I  used  was  only  15  inches. 
A  larger  one  could  be  made  at  Init  little  ad- 
ditional expense,  and  the  output  almost 
doubled. 

Some  will  say  that  the  plan  requires  a  great 
amount  of  fuel  and  time,  for  heating  so  much 
water;  but  since  the  water  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  instead  of  using  fresh  cold 
water  each  time,  this  fuel  item  does  not 
amount  to  very  much.  The  wax  and  water 
which  come  from  the  press  are  simply  pour- 
ed into  a  can  or  boiler  having  a  spout  at  the 
bottom.  The  wax  will  rise  to  the  top,  and 
the  hot  water  may  be  drawn  from  the  bot- 
tom through  the  spout  as  needed.  When  the 
work  is  finished  the  water  should  be  drawn 
off  until  but  little  remains,-  and  then  the 
wax  run  into  shallow  pails  or  molds  to  hard- 
en, previously  soaped  to  prevent  sticking,  or 
left  in  the  can,  and  taken  out  the  next  day 
in  a  large  cake.  When  the  wax  is  left  in 
this  way,  the  top  of  the  can  should  be  cover- 
ed to  keep  the  cake  from  cracking. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  trials  have  been 
carefully  recorded,  and  they  are  here  given: 


the  second  time — that  is,  after  this  second 
treatment  there  is  only  this  much  loss. 

It  might  he  well  to  add  further,  that,  if  the 
work  be  very  carefully  done,  this  final  loss 
can  be  reduced  to  about  one  per  cent.  This 
I  have  carefully  demonstrated;  but  I  have 
preferred  to  give  the  higher  percentages 
from  other  trials,  as,  in  my  opinion,  they 
would  more  nearly  equal  the  average  results 
which  would  be  obtained  when  no  great 
amount  of  care  is  exercised. 

In  the  second  and  fourth  experiments 
chopped-up  hay  was  mixed  with  the  melted 
comb.  This  is  a  plan  which  has  been  advis- 
ed, especially  by  German  writei's,  the  claim 
being  that  the  cheese  is  thus  made  more  por- 
ous, so  that  the  wax  I'uns  out  more  easily. 
It  will  be  noted  that,  in  these  experiments,  a 
little  cleaner  work  is  done;  but  whether  this 
would  be  the  case  right  along  I  do  not  know; 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  use  the  hay. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  after  the  second  press- 
ing in  this  unheated  press,  the  refuse  was 
further  treated  in  a  German  wax-press  to  de- 
tei'mine  the  amount  of  wax  which  ordinarily 
would  have  to  be  counted  as  waste.  Some 
will  want  to  know  how  we  can  be  sure  that 
this  removed  the  last  particle  of  wax  that 
could  be  practicably  obtained  by  any  meth- 
od. In  answer  to  this  I  will  explain  that 
each  lot  of  refuse  was  pressed  for  at  least  two 
hours  in  the  German  press,  and  was  shaken 
up  and  pressed  again  repeatedly  long  after 
the  wax  had  ceased  to  come  from  it.  While 
there  would  be,  of  course,  a  very  little  wax 
left,  even  after  that,  yet  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
say  that  this  amount  would  be  only  a  small 
fraction  of  one  per  cent. 

The  most    important  advantage   in  using 


Wax  obtained  at 

Wax  obtained  at 

Wax  obtained  at 

Percentage    left 

Percentage    left 

the    first   melting 

the  second  melting 

the  third  melting 

after  one  treatm't 

after  two  treatm's 

Lot. 

pressed  in  unheat- 

pressed in  unheat- 

pressed repeatedly 

with  an  unheated 

with  an  unheated 

ed  press. 

ed  press. 

in  German  press. 

press. 

press. 

1 

33  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

14  oz. 

10.5  per  cent. 

2.3  per  cent. 

2 

13  lbs. 

1.5  oz. 

5  oz. 

8.7  per  cent. 

2.1  percent. 

3 

:36  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

14  oz. 

9.7  per  cent. 

2.1  per  cent. 

4 

2-2%  lbs. 

1.5  oz 

.5  oz. 

5.2  per  cent.       '        1.2  per  cent. 

Thei'e  are  several  interesting  things  to  note 
in  the  above  figures.  First,  let  us  look  at 
the  percentages  of  wax  left  in  the  refuse  aft- 
er one  treatment  in  the  unheated  press,  as 
given  in  the  fifth  column.  The  last  per- 
centage is  much  lower  than  the  rest;  but  in 
this  instance  newer  comb  was  used — that  is, 
comb  that  had  been  in  use  but  a  short  time, 
and,  therefore,  contained  very  few  cocoons. 

The  other  percentages  in  this  column  are 
truthful  statements  of  the  amount  of  wax 
that  the  ordinary  producer  wastes  right  along 
when  he  runs  the  melted  comb  through  this 
form  of  press  but  once.  It  may  be  well  to 
explain  in  this  connection  that  these  results 
are  a  characteristic  few  similar  to  many 
tests,  made  not  only  by  myself  but  by  several 
producers  as  well,  who  have  sent  slumgum 
here  to  be  further  tested. 

The  last  column  shows  the  percentages  of 
loss  after  the  melted  comb  had  been  treated 


the  unheated  press  is  that  the  first  cost  of  the 
outfit  is  exceedingly  small.  In  fact,  it  can 
be  made  or  purchased  at  perhaps  a  fourth  or 
a  half  the  price  of  a  steam  or  hot- water  press. 
I  have  shown  that  this  form  of  press  can  be 
so  used  as  to  yield  at  least  97  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  wax.  While  better  results 
can  be  obtained,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, say  that,  with  the  unheated  press,  there 
is  a  loss  of  three  per  cent.  If  a  bee-keeper, 
then,  produces  800  lbs.  of  wax  in  a  year,  he 
will  lose  9  lbs.  of  wax,  or  about  $2.50.  We 
will  grant  for  the  moment  that  some  form  of 
a  steam  or  hot- water  press  can  be  so  used  as 
to  get  99  or,  say,  100  per  cent  of  that  wax, 
thus  leaving  no  waste.  Now,  supposing,  I 
say,  that  this  is  true,  it  would  take  a  bee- 
keeper, producing  even  300  lbs.  of  wax,  sev- 
eral years  to  get  enough  more  wax  to  pay 
the  difference  in  cost  between  an  unheated 
press  and  a  heated  one.     If  the  difference  in 
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results  between  the  two  is  only  three  per 
cent,  I  am  sure  that  this  fact  is  impoi'tant; 
for  if  a  bee-keeper  van  make  or  buy  such  a 
cheap  outfit  that  will  come  so  near  doing  as 
good  work  as  the  more  expensive  outfit,  he 
will  prefer  it.  I  have  shown  that  the  wax 
from  very  old  comljs  can  be  extracted  in  this 
unheated  press  at  the  rate  of  about  7  to  10 
lbs.  an  hour,  and,  as  I  said  before,  leaving 
not  over  three  per  cent  of  waste,  and  in 
many  cases  not  over  two.  Furthermore,  the 
work  is  very  easy,  as  it  can  be  done  out  of 
doors  if  necessary  instead  of  on  top  of  a  hot 
stove.  Such  a  press  can  be  made  sti'onger, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  breakage. 

Another  important  fact  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  is  that  the  quality  of  wax  fi-om 
this  press  is  of  the  very  best.  The  cakes 
need  only  a  little  scraping  on  the  bottoms, 
when  they  are  ready  for  market.  The  color 
is  good,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  refining 
the  wax  afterward.  After  having  worked 
extensively  with  this  unheated  press,  and  in 
view  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained, 
I  should  rather  use  the  method  as  described 
than  any  other  plan  that  I  have  ever  follow- 
ed. The  process  of  rendering  wax  from  old 
combs  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  ex- 
perience. I  am  well  aware  that  some  pro- 
ducers might  not  be  able  to  do  the  work 
quickly  and  thoroughly  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  there  might  be  a  final  loss  of  as 
much  as  10  per  cent.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  trouble  would  be  found,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, with  any  method  of  rendering  that 
might  be  used.  This  fact,  however,  can  not 
be  overlooked:  If  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  one  instance  with  this  cheap  unheat- 
ed press,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  they  shoukl  not  lie  obtained  in  another, 
proviiling  the  work  be  done  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  a  wrong  way  of  doing  almost  every 
thing,  and  there  is  no  exception  to  this  in  the 
business  of  wax-i-endering.  With  any  meth- 
od, the  success  depends  almost  as  much  upon 
the  man  as  upon  the  press. 


THE    1906    OBITUARY    OF    EMINENT 
BEE-KEEPERS. 


BY   W.   K.   MORRISON. 


Early  in  the  year  Russia  lost  a  bee-keeper 
with  a  world-wide  reputation  in  the  person 
of  Ghennadj  Kandratieff.  born  at  Vrinesch- 
ma,  in  the  province  of  Kastroma,  where  his 
family  were  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  a 
large  landed  estate,  his  father  being  a  noble 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic  war  when 
he  served  under  that  brilliant  general  Su- 
warrow,  who  scj  worried  the  great  French 
leader  hj  his  strategy.  Of  coui'se,  young 
Kandratieff  was  early  initiated  in  theart  of 
war,  and  joined,  as  a  subaltern  officer,  the 
regiment  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Pavlovna,  a 
unit  of  cuirassiers  in  the  Russian  army. 
Young  though  he  was,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  defense  of  Sevastopol  in  the 
war  with  England.  France,  and  Turkey. 
But  he  had  no  liking    for  the  military  art. 


and  was  a  passionate  student  of  music:  so  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  over  he  hastened  to  It- 
aly to  study,  with  intense  eagerness,  music 
in  all  its  phases,  for  four  years.  On  retuin- 
ing  to  Russia  he  made  a  .splendid  deliut  as  a 
bass  singer,  and  in  a  short  time  became  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Imperial  Theater  in  St. 
Petersljurg.  Thus  far  he  had  learned  nothing 
about  bee-keeping:  but  among  his  friends 
was  Mr.  Boutleroff,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Imperial  LTniversity,  who  was  a  very 
enthusiastic^  bee-keeper,  and  who  published 
a  bee-paper,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense. 

He  soon  inoculated  his  friend  Kandratieff 
with  a  desperate  case  of  bee-fever  which 
lasted  a  lifetime.  The  two  friends  went  so 
far  as  to  go  to  the  extreme  south  of  Russia, 
where  they  established  large  apiaries,  which 
Kandratieff  intended  to  give  over  to  his  son. 
It  is  to  these  men  we  owe  our  knowledge  of 
the  bees  of  the  Caucasus,  for  it  was  under 
the  shadow  of  these  lofty  peaks  that  their 
apiaries  were  established.  But  Prof.  Bout- 
leroff" died,  as  did  also  Kandratieff 's  only 
son.  so  all  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 
But  to  relieve  his  mind  he  started  a  paper, 
The  Bee  Messenger,  after  a  visit  to  the  lead- 
ing bee-keepers  of  Europe,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  methods  of  Langstroth,  as  did 
his  friend  in  Switzerland,  Bertrand,  whose 
book,  the  "Conduct  of  the  Apiary,"  he  trans- 
lated into  Russian.  On  the  death  of  his 
daughter  he  suffered  from  sleeplessness:  and, 
to  while  away  the  hours,  he  translated  Lang- 
stroth's  "Hive  and  Honey-bee,"  as  revised 
by  Dadant.  He  also  published  the  unedited 
letters  of  Huber.  In  a  word,  he  "reformed " 
the  Russian  method  of  bee-keeping.  To  the 
day  of  his  death  he  was  manager  of  the  Thea- 
ter Marie,  in  St.  Petersburg,  dying  at  the 
age  of  73. 

GLEANING.S  has  already  mentioned  the 
death  of  Dzierzon,  the  uncrowned  king  of 
apiculture,  at  the  wonderful  age  of  almost 
9()  years.  His  was  a  life  of  strenuous  activity 
in  behalf  of  ])ee-keeping,  much  of  which  work 
will  endure  for  all  time,  or  at  least  as  long 
as  men  pursue  the  art  of  bee-keeping.  To 
be  the  discoverer  of  parthenogenesis  is  glory 
enough  for  one  bee-keeper.  Americans  owe 
Pastor  Dzierzon  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  they  owe  to  him  the 
introduction  of  the  Italian  race  of  bees  into 
this  country,  for  it  was  he  who  discovered 
their  superior  qualities.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  system  of  bee-keeping  founded  on 
sound  sense  and  scientific  principles,  and 
the  work  he  did  in  this  connection  can  not 
be  measured  by  any  known  standard.  Per- 
haps we  can  not  give  him  any  higher  praise 
than  this:  He  was  the  Langstroth  of  Europe, 
doing  for  Germany.  Austria.  Hungary,  and 
the  central  states  of  Europe,  the  work  assign- 
ed to  his  American  colleague  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  West  Indies,  and  Central 
and  South  America. 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Schonfeld 
the  world  of  bee-keeping  su.stained  a  heavy 
loss,  for  his  kind  of  genius  was  of  a  sort  that 
is  hard  to  find  in  any  age  or  country.  He 
was  born  in  Silesia,  Germany,  in  1K21,  and 
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was,  therefore,  85  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  was  trained  for  the  ministry,  which  pro- 
fession he  followed  for  42  years  in  one  place. 
What  started  him  as  a  master  bee-keeper  was 
the  possession  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  hollow 
log.  This  also  started  him  as  the  most  bril- 
liant anatomist  and  physiologist  of  the  hon- 
t-y-bee  in  the  19th  century.  He  elucidated 
the  mysteries  of  the  honey-sac  and  stomach- 
mouth,  showing  how,  by  a  simple  valve  ar- 
rangement, the  bee  was  able  to  use  the  nec- 
tar for  its  own  subsistence  or  to  regurgitate 
it  at  will.  He  was  the  first  to  show  us  how 
chyle  food  is  produced  in  the  chyle-stomach. 
He  also  showed  that  royal  jelly  is  simply  an 
extra-ri(-h  variety  of  chyle  food,  and  this  was 
proved  beyond  peradventure  by  Von  Planta's 
brilliant  chemical  analysis  of  chyle  food  and 
royal  jelly.  He  further  proved  the  food  fed 
to  drones  is  the  same  as  to  the  larvae.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  we  know  along  this 
line  we  owe  to  Pastor  Schonfeld,  backed  by 
the  work  of  Dr.  Von  Planta  on  the  chemistry 
of  the  hive.  His  work  along  this  line  will 
form  a  monument  to  Schonfeld  which  will 
last  far  longer  than  one  of  granite. 

England  lost  an  eminent  bee-keeper  in  the 
person  of  John  Marshall  Hooker,  who  died 
January  31  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  had  gone  to  live  with 
his  son.  Dr.  S.  C.  Hooker.  Long  ago  he  was 
associated  with  Cheshire,  Abbott,  and  Cowan 
in  building  up  the  new  bee-keeping  in  his 
native  country  on  sound  scientific  principles. 
He  was  probably  the  first  to  use  perforated 
zinc,  as  bee-keepers  now  know  it,  and  is  cred- 
ited with  the  invention  of  "dummies."  He 
invented  an  elaborate  uncappiug-machine  at 
an  early  date.  He  was  an  aggressive  and 
ceaseless  advocate  of  all  that  makes  for  bet- 
ter bee-keeping  in  England. 

England,  unfortunately,  lost  during  the 
year  her  patroness  of  bee-keeping,  the  Bai*- 
oness  Burdett-Coutts,  who  did  a  great  deal 
to  promote  scientific  bee-keeping  in  that 
country.  For  a  generation  she  had  steadily 
interested  herself  in  the  populaiization  of 
the  new  bee-keeping,  being  the  patroness  of 
the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association.  She 
was  probably  the  wealthiest  woman  in  the 
world,  being  chief  owner  of  the  famous 
Coutts  bank  in  London.  Her  aim  in  assist- 
ing bee-keeping  was  to  enable  worthy  people 
to  gain  an  honest  living.  Another  hobby 
was  the  promotion  of  goat-keeping  among 
the  poorer  classes.  She  was  born  in  1814, 
April  21,  and  died  December  30,  being  92 
years  of  age.  She  married  a  man  much 
younger  than  herself,  but  retained  her  maid- 
en name. 

Luckily  death  has  dealt  rather  leniently 
with  the  United  States,  and  we  have  no  long 
list  to  report.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  whose 
name  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers  of 
Gleanings,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
at  Twin  Valley,  Cal.  Most  of  our  readers 
will  remember  him  as  the  inventor  of  the 
foundation-roller,  and  also  the  foundation- 
fastener,  which  go  by  his  name.  At  one 
time  he  was  quite  prominent  in  bee  circles, 
being  a  director  in  the  National  Bee-keepers' 


Association,  and  member  of  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature, where  he  introduced  the  foul-brood 
bill,  and  also  the  pure-food  bill  —  two  very 
worthy  measures.  He  was  a  user  of  the  Da- 
dant  liive.  He  removed  from  Illinois  a  few 
years  ago  to  California  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.     He  was  60  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

Another  prominent  bee-keeper  ci'ossed  the 
Jordan  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Acklin,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  died  from  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  on  May  26.  He  was  a  quiet,  unob- 
trusive sort  of  man  who  did  a  good  deal  to 
promote  modern  bee-keeping  in  the  section 
of  country  of  which  St.  Paul  is  the  center. 

On  the  27th  of  January  Mr.  Ira  Barber  died 
at  his  home,  Eddy,  N.  Y.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  success  in  wintering  bees  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  in  this  connection  will  be 
well  remembered  by  the  older  members  of 
Gleanings. 

The  old  Bay  State  lost  a  valuable  son  in 
the  person  of  James  F.  Wood,  lecturer  and 
demonstrator  in  apiculture  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  He 
was  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  was 
born  Jan.  11,  1862;  but  in  a  quiet  manner,  in 
connection  with  his  college  work,  he  did  good 
work  for  several  years  in  training  young 
farmers  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping. 

Early  in  the  year,  there  died  at  Flushing, 
New  York,  Samuel  Parsons,  a  celebrated 
landscape  architect  and  gardener  who  did  a 
great  service  to  American  bee-keeping  by 
personally  bringing  to  this  country  the  first 
consignment  of  Italian  bees,  which  he  turned 
over  to  his  friend  the  late  Rev.  L.  L.  Lang- 
stroth,  who,  in  turn,  carried  them  to  the  api- 
ary of  W.  W.  Cary  &  Sons.  Colerain,  Mass., 
where  they  were  propagated  for  sale  and 
distributed  over  this  country.  Mr.  Parsons 
had  a  long  and  useful  career  as  a  landscapist, 
nurseryman,  and  introducer  of  new  plants. 
He  was  one  of  the  solid  citizens  of  Flushing, 
and  owner  of  the  oldest  American  nursery. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE   MARKET. 


The  Result  of  the  Comb-lioney  Canards. 


BY   CHARLES    BENDER. 


There  is  so  much  being  said  about  the 
"comb-honey  lies"  that  I  feel  inclined  to  put 
in  another  word,  though  it  may  be  only  mak- 
ing a  bad  matter  woi'se.  I  wish  that  t  could 
always  be  candid  enough  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  even  when  things  are  disagreeable 
and  admit  of  no  remedy.  When  I  do  get  an 
idea  that  others  seem  to  have  missed,  I  al- 
ways feel  rather  chesty,  and  want  to  explain. 
In  the  next  issue  of  the  paper  some  one  will 
say  that  my  notions  are  all  foolishness,  and 
then  I  feel  better. 

The  whole  scope  of  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  at  least  that  part  of  it 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  has  always 
been  used  to  rather  strong-fiavored  honey 
until  within  the  last  few  years.  When  so 
much  honey  began  to  be  shipped  in  from  the 
West,  people  who  bought  it  had  a  faint  sus- 
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picion  that  something  was  wrong,  but  per- 
haps they  never  thought  of  adulteration. 
They  may  have  remarked  that  the  honey 
"didn't  taste  right,"  and  dropped  the  mat- 
ter^from  their  thoughts. 

Take  the  case  of  a  iman  who  has  always 
bought  clover  or  buckwheat  honey.  He  goes 
to  the  grocery  for  honey,  and  is  given  alfal- 
fa, with  no  explanation  of  where  it  came 
from,  and  no  hint  of  its  being  a  new  kind  of 
honey.  Though  the  flavor,  to  some  tastes, 
may  be  just  as  good,  it  is  so  utterly  different 
from  what  he  expectetl,  that  he  is  disappoint- 
ed. It  tastes  like  sugar  syrup  to  an  eastern- 
er. Later  on  he  sees  some  comb  foundation, 
and  hears  a  lengthy  talk  aljout  how  it  helps 
the  bees.  Now  give  him  the  story  about 
manufacti;red  comb  honey,  and  he  will  swal- 
low it  with  delight.  He  is  so  proud  of  hav- 
ing eaten  the  "artificial  honey,"  and  of  hav- 
ing seen  the  artificial  comb,  that  no  power 
on  earth  could  convince  him  that  it  is  not 
true.  Now  get  into  an  argument  with  him, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  admit  that  bee-keep- 
ers do  sometimes  feed  their  bees.  He's  fixed, 
and  will  do  all  he  can  to  fix  his  neighbors. 

In  speaking  of  comb  foundation,  most  peo- 
ple who  are  not  professional  bee-men  call  it 
artificial  comb,  or  bee-comb.  At  least  one 
of  our  supply-dealers  always  bills  it  in  ship- 
ping as  "bee-comb  in  sheets."  It  maybe 
necessary  to  bill  it  that  way — that's  beside 
the  question.  But  what  do  the  agents  think 
who  make  out  those  bills?  They  are  sure 
that  I  am  buying  artificial  comb,  and  ai"e 
quite  ready  to  believe  that  I  feed  my  bees  to 
get  it  filled,  if  some  one  tells  them  so;  or  even 
to  go  a  step  further  and  Ijelieve  that  some 
people  fill  it  by  machinery  and  seal  it  over 
with  a  hot  iron,  or  by  "electricity."  Just 
mention  electricity  and  machinery,  and  you 
can  get  the  average  person  to  believe  any 
thing. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  it.  I  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  we  all  want  t.o  know  the 
truth,  even  if  we  can't  do  any  thing.  If  we 
are  helpless  we  ought  to  know  it,  so  that  our 
strength  and  time  will  not  be  wasted  in  use- 
less struggles.  If  there  is  a  remedy  we  shall 
gain  a  great  deal  by  studying  the  case  with 
perfect  candor. 

In  my  own  market  these  stories  have  not 
caused  any  great  trouble.  I  sell  mostly  to 
people  who  have  known  me  for  years  as  a 
bee-man,  and  my  own  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties take  the  greater  part,  so  there  is  no  trou- 
ble about  the  flavor.  When  I  find  a  custom- 
er who  is  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  bogus 
honey  on  the  market  I  try  to  show  him  that 
my  honey  is  all  right  any  way.  Very  often 
that  is  ail  that  can  be  done.  If  you  try  to 
prove  that  no  such  thing  exists  you  are  try- 
ing to  prove  a  negative,  which  you  know  is 
all  but  impossible.  A  man  tells  me  that  the 
moon  is  a  huge  cheese,  and  that  the  dark 
spots  are  colonies  of  skippers.  I  may  V>e  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  the  truth;  but  I  couldn't 
prove  it,  to  save  me. 

In  regard  to  the  men  who  live  in  sparsely 
settled  localities,  where  a  great  deal  of  hon- 


ey is  produced,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them 
to  avoid  shippmg  to  the  cities.  But  it  will 
help  a  great  deal  if  we  will  sell  at  home  when 
we  can,  ami  ship  only  to  markets  where  our 
parti(uilar  flavor  of  honey  is  well  known. 
Newman,  111. 

[You  are  not  unorthodox,  Mr.  Bender,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  importation  of  honey 
into  an  old  locality,  with  a  new  and  hithei*- 
to  untested  flavor,  often  causes  a  suspicion 
of  adulteration,  or,  in  the  case  of  comb  hon- 
ey, manufactured.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
fact,  that  we  have  to  feed  bees  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  use  foundation  in  sec- 
tions is  liable  to  give  rise  to  suspicion,  yet 
the  full  truth  ought  to  allay  it  in  the  mind 
of  any  candid  person.  The  fact  is,  bee- 
keepers have  nothing  to  conceal.  They 
should  Ije  perfectly  frank  with  their  custom- 
ers— invite  them  to  come  to  their  yards, 
show  them  the  use  of  foundation,  and  how 
and  why  they  feed  their  bees.  And  when 
they  sell  alfalfa  in  a  strictly  white-clover 
district  they  should  explain  the  fact,  stating 
that  the  honey  is  from  the  West,  and  has  a 
slightly  different  flavor.  The  fact  should  be 
brought  out  that  the  flavors  of  honey  vary 
just  as  much  as  the  flavors  of  apples,  peach- 
es, or  other  fruit. 

The  question  has  been  raised  about  feed- 
ing honey  instead  of  sugar  syrup;  but  even 
if  we  do  this  we  incur  the  danger  of  spread- 
ing foul  brood  through  the  feed  given. 
Secondly,  when  outsiders  see  us  feed  our 
bees  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether 
we  feed  honey  or  sugar.  Any  one  who 
would  be  suspicious  enough  to  regard  the 
act  as  one  involving  dishonesty  would  jump 
to  the  conclvision  at  once  that  we  were  feed- 
ing glucose  or  some  other  abominable  synip 
or  sugar.  If  we  must  feed,  why  not  feed 
the  cheapest  and  best?  The  whole  truth  is 
the  bee-keeper's  best  defense. — Ed.] 


THE  USE  OF  QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 
Are  the  Slats  as  AVide  as  they  Should  Be? 

BY   G.    C.    GBEINEK. 


Ever  since  I  have  made  the  production  of 
extracted  honey  a  part  of  my  bee-keeping  I 
have  looked  upon  the  queen-excluder  as  an 
instrument  of  untold  agony  and  torture  to 
the  poor  bees.  At  the  same  time,  the  advices 
in  favor  of  them,  coming  from  the  pens  of 
our  most  prominent  bee-keepers,  together 
with  the  advertisements  and  recommenda- 
tions of  our  bee-supply  manufacturers,  have 
led  me  to  follow  suit  and  use  them  without 
giving  the  matter  any  special  consitleration. 
Accidentally  my  attention  was  called  to  this 
matter  in  svich  a  way  that  I  am  now  strong- 
ly convinced  the  common  manufactured  ex- 
cluding zinc  for  this  purpose,  i^q^^o  is  the  cause 
of  a  greatly  reduced  honey-yield  in  every 
apiary  whei'e  it  is  used. 

In  putting  on  extracting-supers  I  some- 
times tind  it,  for  various  reasons,  con- 
venient to  place  the  empty  outside  shell  on 
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the  hive  first  and  fill  out  with  combs  after- 
ward. It  happened  while  doing  this,  two 
years  ago,  that  two  colonies  side  by  side, 
equally  strong  in  bees,  and  apparently  alike 
in  every  other  respect,  had  excluders  of  dif- 
ferent makes,  one  having  perforations  of  the 
customary  -^\%"tj,  and  the  other,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  tell,  -^W^j^  to  ^W^^  inch.  When  remov- 
ing the  honey-board  a  few  minutes  later  to 
insert  the  combs  I  noticed  that  the  excluder, 
which  had  the  large  openings,  was  black  with 
bees,  completely  covering  it,  while  the  other 
had  only  a  few  scattering  bees  above  it.  The 
difference  was  so  marked  that  I  was  greatly 
sui'prised,  and  induced  to  investigate  a  little 
closer.  In  looking  down  I  noticed  that  oc- 
casionally a  bee  would  wiggle  and  twist,  try- 
ing to  get  through,  and  then  give  up  in  de- 
spair, and  retreat.  At  other  places  a  bee 
would  put  forth  the  same  effort  and  succeed, 
working  its  way  up  in  a  seemingly  exhausted 
condition.  Again,  I  would  see  here  and  there 
a  bee  pass  up  without  making  any  noticeable 
effort.  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  this 
difference,  and  tried  to  explain  to  myself  the 
cause  of  these  conditions.  At  first  I  imagined 
that  the  size  of  the  bees  had  something  to  do 
with  the  case,  but  found  out  later  that  the 
troul)le  was  all  in  the  excluder.  On  exam- 
ining .the  same  I  found  that  the  perforations 
varied  from  about  iVo^o  to  i\%%  —  a  sufficient 
variation  to  account  for  the  different  actions 
of  the  bees. 

During  all  my  extracting  experiences  I  al- 
ways noticed  that  my  colonies  with  those 
large  excluders,  of  which  I  have  (piite  a  num- 
ber, purchased  many  years  ago;  greatly  out- 
did all  others.  I  do  not  claim  that  this  was 
entirely  on  account  of  the  excluders,  for  I 
usually  use  these  larger  ones  first,  and  start- 
ing in  with  my  better  colonies  too;  but  could 
they  (the  excluders)  not  be  accountable  for 
the  better  showing  in  some  degree? 

Why  do  all  the  manufacturers  make  the 
perfoi'ations  of  their  excluding  zinc  so  very 
small  —  just  large  enough  so  that  bees  have 
to  make  an  extra  effort  to  pass  through?  It 
always  seems  to  me  like  going  upstairs  and 
crawling  through  a  hole  the  size  of  our  body 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Is  it  because  they 
are  afraid  queens  might  cause  trouble  in  our 
extracting-supers?  There  is  little  to  fear  in 
this  direction  with  considerably  larger  open- 
ings. Why  do  queens  so  seldom  start  brood 
in  our  section-cases,  although  a  case  well 
supplied  with  bait-combs  offers  a  tempting 
inducement?  In  my  opinion,  one  reason 
may  ])e  assigned  to  the  fact  that  section-cases 
of  all  pattei-ns  are  practically  queen-excluders, 
although  the  bee-passages  range  anywhere 
from  I-  to  i\  of  an  inch.  The  ^\'^%  excluders 
which  I  have  used  for  many  years  had  in  all 
this  time  only  once  or  twice,  to  my  recollec- 
tion, brood  alcove  them,  and  then  only  in 
single  instances.  But  suppose  a  queen  did 
occasionally  stray  away  from  her  brood-nest 
below,  and  start  a  few  little  patches  of  brood 
above.  Is  that  such  a  texTible  aff'air  that,  to 
prevent  it,  we  have  to  compel  our  bees  to 
crowd  themselves  through  these  sharp-edged 
strainei's,  called  excluders,  thereby  wearing 


themselves  out  prematui'ely?  It  can  not  be 
otherwise;,  but  what  is  our  honey-yield  en- 
hanced in  consequence  thereof? 

If  a  queen  is  found  above,  or  f  indications 
by  way  of  started  brood  would  lead  us  to 
suspect  her  there,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  readjust  matters  to  normal  or 
desired  conditions.  She  is  very  apt  to  be  on 
one  of  the  combs  containing  lu'ood;  and  if 
these  are  shaken  off"  in  front  of  the  hive  she 
will  follow  the  bees  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
travel  toward  the  entrance,  and  enter  her 
deserted  home,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
remain  there. 

The  reason  why  a  queen  will  leave  the 
brood-chamber  may  be  on  account  of  a  some- 
what crowded  condition  below.  She  may  be 
looking  for  a  better  chance  to  gi-atify  her 
maternal  desires.  But  in  most  cases  I  think 
her  departure  is  more  accidental.  In  pass- 
ing over  the  coml)s  from  one  side  to  the  other 
her  passage  may  be  so  clogged  with  l^ees,  or 
possibly  brace  or  burr  combs  may  be  in  her 
way,  that  an  excluder-opening  right  above 
her  may  seem  to  her  the  easiest  and  nearest 
way  of  i-eaching  her  destination.  Once  above 
the  excluder,  and  among  the  bees  there,  she 
would  be  just  as  liable  to  look  among  the 
extracting-combs  for  a  chance  to  free  herself 
from  her  overloaded  condition  as  to  hunt  her 
way  laack  through  the  excluder;  and  if  she 
should  find  any  combs  adapted  for  ])rood- 
rearing  it  would  be  only  natural  for  her  to 
use  them  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  expect  that  all  bee-keepers  see 
things  as  I  have  here  stated;  but  I  should  be 
greatly  pleased  if  others  would  investigate 
this  matter  a  little,  and  express  themselves 
according  to  their  findings. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

[The  standard  zinc  of  this  country  put  out 
by  most  of  the  dealers  in  supplies  is  approx- 
imately I'/g^cr  of  an  inch  wide.  The  first  zinc 
that  was  sold  in  the  early  80's  was  j\j*'(,°o  wide, 
but  we  received  a  good  many  reports  that 
queens  went  through  it.  We  reduced  it  down 
to  iJilJ,  and  still  there  were  complaints  about 
queens  passing  the  metal.  We  finally  re- 
duced it  to  ^^ij),  and  found  that,  with  this 
size,  only  an  occasional  virgin  would  get 
through  it.  While  this  has  generally  given 
satisfaction,  it  is  possible  that  producers  have 
made  too  much  of  an  occasional  queen  pass- 
ing the  metal,  and  not  attached  enough  im- 
portance to  freedom  of  passage  for  the  work- 
ers. I  am  half  inclined  to  think  you  are 
right.  The  manufacturers  can  just  as  easily 
make  a  wider  perforation  as  one  narrower. 
If  j\j'5g%  is  too  narrow,  the  dies,  after  the  tem- 
per is  drawn,  could  be  tiled  a  little  wider  to 
make  up  the  requisite  size. 

My  own  experiments  made  some  15  years 
ago  showed  that  iVo^j  let  too  many  queens 
through;  but  this  possibly  may  have  been  be- 
cause of  the  strain  of  bees  that  we  then  had. 
I  have  made  no  experiments  lately,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  size  of  ^\%%  to  j\%%  is  too 
small. 

Strains  of  bees  vai-y  somewhat.  Carnio- 
lans  would  probably  be  a  little  larger  than 
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the  average  standard  Italians,  Init  only  by  a 
very  small  variation,  probably  j^'g^  to  1-^%^^ 
of  an  inch  across  the  waist.  It  may  be  that 
our  correspondent  has  a  race  that  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  average. 

1  might  quote  the  late  Capt.  Hetherington 
who,  some  years  ago,  wrote  us  that  he  had 
been  having  considerable  trouble  about 
queens  going  through  his  perforated  zinc. 
He  had  been  using  a  metal  with  perforations 
about  }§g(5  wide,  as  I  now  recall.  We  sent 
him  some  with  \^^,^,.  and  with  this  he  seem- 
etl  very  much  pleased.  He  reported  that  his 
bees  went  through  it  with  comparative  free- 
dom, and  yet  the  perforations  w»?re  small 
enough  to  exclude  the  majority  of  his  queens. 

I  should  be  glatl  to  hear  from  extracted- 
honey  producers  from  all  over  the  country, 
using  all  strains  of  bees.  If  the  standard 
metal  now  sold  has  perforations  too  small, 
let's  know  it — the  sooner  the  better. — Ed.] 


THE     ALEXANDER     FEEDER;    A    WIRE    SPRING 
TO   HOLD   THEM     TO   THE   HIVES. 

We  used  the  Alexander  feeder  last  spring 
for  the  first  time,  and  were  a  little  puzzled 
at  first  as  to  how  to  fasten  them  to  the  hive. 
If  blocked  up  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  brick 
they  are  liable  to  settle  and  leave  a  crack  for 
robbers  and  cold  wind  to  enter.  After 
studying  the  matter  a  little  we  hit  upon  the 
device  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. 

It  is  simply  a  piece  of  stiff  wire  bent  in  the 
shape  shown,  the  upper  end  lient  in  a  short 


hook  which  catches  into  the  haud-h(jld  of  the 
hive,  or  over  the  cleat,  if  cleats  are  used,  and 
the  proper  length  to  go  under  the  feeder 
when  bent  into  the  long  curved  hook  as 
shown.  It  can  be  easily  made  from  any  old 
(or  new)  stiff  wire  with  a  pair  of  pliers;  and 
if  made  of  the    proper   length   it  will  go  on 


with  a  spring,  and  holds  the  feeder  with  a 
spring  pressure.  It  can  also  be  easily  bent 
or  straightened  to  accommodate  any  little 
difference  in  different  hives. 

To  fasten  the  covers  on  the  feeders  where 
they  project  from  under  the  hives  we  drive 
a  line  cement-coated  nail  of  the  proper  length 
to  project  al:)out  j  inch  through  each  side  the 
cover  near  the  outer  edge,  which  nails  are 
pushed  into  the  feeder  with  the  cover,  and 
hold  the  same  from  blowing  off. 

After  trying  some  without  the  nails,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  they  stay  in  place  very 
well  as  the  bees  soon  daub  them  more  or  less 
with  propolis. 

The  same  arrangement  holds  entrance- 
blocks  on  nicely  too.  Just  di-ive  a  cement- 
coated  nail  through  the  blocks  about  2  or  2^ 
inches  from  the  thin  point,  leaving  the  nail- 
points  to  reach  through  about  ^  inch  or  a  lit- 
tle less,  to  be  pushed  into  the  alighting-board. 

Denison,  Iowa.  E.  8.  Miles. 

[Your  wire-spring  arrangement  for  hold- 
ing the  Alexander  feeder  in  place  is  most  ex- 
cellent. It  is  so  simple  in  design,  and  cheap 
as  well,  that  we  do  not  doubt  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  use  it. — Ed.] 


WILL     A     LARGE      NUMBER     OF     BEE-STINGS 
CAUSE    RHEUMATISM? 

1.  Last  spring,  being  in  a  hurry,  and  the 
bees  being  cross,  1  received  over  thirty  stings 
during  the  afternoon  on  the  back  of  my  right 
hand,  since  which  time  my  right  arm  has 
shown  severe  rheumatic  symptoms.  Do  bee- 
stings act  on  the  homeopathic  principle 
when  received  in  large  numbers?  I  am  al- 
ways indift"erent  to  stings,  and  can  not  ac- 
count for  the  rheumatic  attack. 

BEE-PARALYSIS   AND    MALARIA. 

3.  Have  data  ever  been  collected,  in  regions 
where  bee-paralysis  exists,  as  to  whether  that 
section  is  malarious?  Duiung  the  late  80's 
and  early  90's  chills  and  fever  were  very  bad 
here;  so  was  bee-paralysis.  Both  disappear- 
ed together.  May  both  bees  and  humans  not 
have  been  "shaky"  from  the  same  source  of 
water  infection? 

3.  The  bees  disinfect  combs.  Why  can't 
we?  Would  not  34  hours  soaking  in  strong 
brine,  and  combs  soaked  fresh  in  clear  water, 
bring  the  answer?  I  shall  tiy  it  next  season 
anyhow.  W.  W.  Case. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

[1.  We  never  knew  of  a  case  before  where 
a  large  number  of  stings  induced  rheumatism; 
but  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  reports 
where  they  had  apparently  the  opposite  ef- 
fect— that  is,  cured  the  malady. 

3.  We  have  never  seen  it  stated  before, 
that  bee-paralysis  and  malaria  would  come 
and  go  at  the  same  time.  We  should  be  in- 
clined to  believe  that  in  this  case  it  was  only 
an  accidental  coincidence.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  who  have  been  troubled  much 
with  bee-paralysis  could  enlighten  us. 

8.  Possibly,  but  we  would  not  like  to  take 
the  risk.     Brine  is  only  a  mikl  germicide,  and 
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it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  kill  the  microbes  of 
European  and  American  foul  brood.  A  so- 
lution of  some  of  the  standard  germicides 
would  be  better.  A  strong  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  might  answer. — Ed.] 


WHY  IT  IS  EASY  TO    SELL   THICK    HONEY  PUT 
UP  IN  GLASS. 

I  think  I  have  hit  on  a  good  plan  to  sell 
extracted  honey.  I  gave  my  bees  plenty  of 
room  this  year,  making  them  three  and  four 
stories  high,  and  left  the  honey  in  the  hives 
until  Sept.  10,  when  I  extracted  about  300 
ll)s.  of  thick  well-ripened  honey.  Knowing 
that  a  great  deal  of  honey  had  been  put  up- 
on the  market  early  in  the  season,  which 
was  not  giving  satisfaction,  I  filled  a  dozen 
(juart  glass  fruit-jars  with  the  extracted  hon- 
ey, and  labeled  them  "2|  lbs.  honey,  pure 
and  ripe,"  and  put  them  on  sale  at  our  gro- 
cer's. In  two  days  it  was  half  sold.  By  tip- 
ping the  jars  the  customer  could  see  it  was 
thie^,  and  visions  of  hot  biscuit  and  honey 
did  the  rest. 

Sheldon,  Mo.  C.  A.  Bird. 


CAUCASIANS  AS  SWARMERS;   THE  STATEMENT 
OF  A   RUSSIAN   BEE-KEEPER. 

The  price  lists  of  two  breeders  of  Cauca- 
sian queens  say  that  they  are  great  swarm- 
ers.  I  notice  your  answer  to  Seward 
Steffy,  page  889,  'l906.  H.  Kikkham. 

Vladimer,  Russia. 


SM^EET     CLOVER;      SHOULD     BE     GROWN     IN 
FIELDS,   AND  NOT  ALONG  THE  ROAD- 
SIDES; ITS  VALUE   AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 

Please  don't  go  to  the  legislature  to  have 
sweet  clover  stricken  off  the  class  of  noxious 
weeds,  p.  989,  so  far  as  highways  are  concern- 
ed, for  the  highway  belongs  (generally)  to 
the  public,  and  looks  better  cleanly  mowed 
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MISTLETOE    AS   A   PARASITE —  VALIAIJLK    iOi;    EARLY 

POLLEN. 

SeelBee-keepina  in  the  Southwest,  on  another  page. 


MISTLETOE  OK  MESQUITE-TREE;  TWO  HONEY- 
PLANTS   IN   ONE. 
See  Bee-keepina  in  the  Southivest.  on  another  page. 

than  with  any  thing  that  will  grow  7  to  10 
ft.  high  in  a  season,  as  sweet  clover  will. 
Let  bee-keepers  raise  their  sweet  clover  on 
their  own  land,  like  buckwheat,  and  not  dis- 
figure the  highways  with  it.  I  have  about 
six  acres  of  sweet  clover,  not  as  thi(^k  as  I 
wish,  but  I  hope  to  see  it  better  in  the  future, 
and  I  cut  the  sweet  clover  along  the  road  by 
my  place. 

There  may  be  States  in  which 
sweet  clover  is  classed  as  a  nox- 
ious weed,  and  so  that  it  would  be 
unlawful  to  raise  it,  even  on  our 
own  land.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
would  not  look  well  to  advise 
raising  it  there.  I  have  found 
that  sweet  clover  is  worth  more 
for  enriching  the  soil  than  it  is  for 
honey. 

I  dug  a  few  potatoes  yesterday 
where  there  was  sweet  clover  last 
year,  and  found  double  the  yield 
out  of  the  same  number  of  hills  on 
the  same  soil.  Where  the  sweet 
clover  grew,  there  was  no  manure 
last  year;  and  where  the  sweet 
clover  was  not,  I  had  a  coat  of 
manure  last  season.  Along  the 
railroad  and  highways  sweet  clo- 
ver does  not  last  more  than  a 
few  years.  It  will  grow  where  no 
plant  will,  and  then  other  plants 
take  its  place.  I  have  in  mind  a 
spot  where  the  soil  was  removed 
for   an  embankment — 3  or  4  feet 
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of  top  soil,  some  one  sowed  sweet  clover 
there,  and  after  a  few  years  of  sweet  clover 
other  grasses  have  taken  its  place.  The 
sweet  clover  produces  the  humus  to  bring 
about  the  result,  and  this  spoils  the  soil  for 
its  own  growth.  A.  Chas.  Armstrong. 
Warner,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17. 


And  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.— Gen.  1:22. 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image;  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he 
them;  and  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them. 
Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  tish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air.  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.— Gen.  1:27,  28. 

I  don't  suppose  it  ever  occurred  to  you, 
friends,  that  there  was  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
that  particularly  referred  to  the  "chicken 
business:"  but  here  we  have  it,  and  it  is  the 
very  first  chapter  of  all.  Besides  the  verses 
I  have  quoted,  there  is  mention  in  three  oth- 
er places  in  this  chapter  (six  in  all)  of  the 
feathered  tribes;  and.  as  you  will  notice,  it 
was  God's  will  and  plan  that  poultry  should 
"multiply,"  especially  with  man's  assistance, 
for  he  is  in  particular  to  "have  dominion 
over  "  them. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  I  have  all  my 
life  had  a  leaning  toward  poultry.  In  fact, 
my  first  hobby,  and  almost  the  first  money  I 
ever  earned,  was  with  chickens.  Well,  my 
enthusiasm  has  been  recently  kindled  by  sev- 
eral things.  One  is  that  my  daughter  (Mrs. 
Arthur  L.  Boyden,  or  "Blue  Eyes"  of  thirty 
years  ago),  with  her  two  bright  promising 
boys,  has  recently  got  a  regular  craze  for 
chickens.  The  whole  family,  almost,  talk  of 
nothing  else,  and  read  nothing  else;  and  it 
was  a  treat  to  me  to  look  over  with  them  the 
beautiful  new  books  and  periodicals  now  de- 
voted entirely  to  poultry.  These  books  and 
papers  suggested  making  an  experiment  I 
have  had  in  mind  more  or  less  all  the  past 
summer — viz.,  seeing  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of 

POULTRY  -  KEEPING        ENTIRELY        W^ITHOUT 

BUILDINGS   OR  STRUCTURES   OF    ANY 

KIND. 

I  object  to  buildings,  because,  without  very 
great  labor,  they  become  sooner  or  later  un- 
tidy and  uninviting,  and,  almost  in  spite  of 
you,  harbor  insects  and  disease-producing 
contagion.  And  while  I  think  of  it  I  do  not 
know  but  that  humanity  as  well  as  poult^ry 
would  escape  a  lot  of  ills  if  it  moved  out- 
doors and  stayed  outdoors.  I  once  had  in 
mind  coops  and  nests  made  so  cheaply  they 
could  all  be  burned  up  once  a  year  or 
oftener. 


Well,  about  Dec.  1  I  wrote  my  good  friend 
Shnmard  here  on  our  island  to  save  every 
sitting  hen  for  me  till  I  got  around  about 
Dec.  15.  A  little  later,  when  I  began  to  re- 
flect that  my  whole  "enterprise"  was  going 
to  depend  on  unreliable  sitting  hens  I  began 
to  cast  about  for  a  cheap  incubator  that  could 
be  made  to  sit  when  the  owner  was  ready. 
Of  course  this  incubator  was  a  departure 
from  strict  "nature;"  but  when  I  saw  an  in- 
cubator advertised  that  could  be  run  outdoors 
right  down  o?i  the  ground  I  sent  for  it  foi'th- 
with;  and  as  it  weighs  only  10  lbs.  I  packed 
it  in  my  trunk  without  trouble.  I  reached 
here  Dec.  17,  and  found  there  was  only  one 
sitting  hen  on  the  island,  and  the  family  had 
been  able  to  save  only  41  eggs  for  my  50-egg 
incubator. 

The  weather  had  been  exceedingly  hot  and 
dry  (no  rain  of  any  account  for  months),  and 
the  hens  simply  wouldri't  lay.  I  am  told  it 
is  hard  to  get  them  to  lay  here  in  summer. 
The  laying  season  in  this  climate  is  winter. 
The  directions  with  the  incubator  said,  "  Set 
a  hen  if  possible  the  day  you  start  the  incu- 
bator, and  roll  the  eggs,  cool  them  off,  etc., 
just  exactly  (or  as  nearly  as  you  can)  as  this 
sitting  hen  does  it."  That  commended  it- 
self to  me  at  once,  and  I  "made  haste"  to 
get  on  good  terms  with  that  Brown  Leghorn 
sitting  hen.  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  young  men 
who  first  get  an  eye  on  a  nice  girl  take  more 
pains  than  I  did.  Nnw  listen!  I  gave  the 
hen  15  eggs,  and  the  rest  of  the  41  to  the  in- 
cubator, adding  eggs  every  day  as  they  were 
laid  until  I  had  51  in  the  machine.  Well, 
when  we  came  to  test  them,  on  the  seventh 
day,  there  were  eighteen  of  the  41  that  had 
been  "saved  up  "  that  were  not  fertile.  Ev- 
ery egg  that  was  taken  from  the  nest  as  soon 
as  laid,  and  put  into  the  incubator,  proved 
fertile.  So  much  in  favor  of  fre^ih  eggs  for 
hatching.  Three  of  the  eggs  under  the  sit- 
ting hen  were  unfertile,  so  the  fault  was  not 
with  incubator  or  management.  We  dated 
the  added  eggs  with  pen  and  ink,  and  this 
helped  me  to  find  out  that  unfertile  eggs  can 
be  detected  as  soon  as  the  third  day  without 
waiting  until  the  seventh,  as  given  in  the  di- 
rections. It  is  true  my  old  eyes  are  hardly 
sharp  enough  to  see  the  "spider  web"  so 
early;  but  the  sharp  young  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren (Flossie  and  Clara)  were  a  great  help 
in  testing  out  rapidly.  By  the  way,  how 
many  of  our  rural  people  use  an  egg- tester 
when  setting  hens?  Why,  it  is  just  along 
the  line  of  our  recent  "corn  talks. "  We  can 
"  count  our  chickens  before  they  are  hatched" 
— at  least  in  a  measure,  if  we  use  our  l)rains  as 
God  intended  we  should  use  them  to  have 
' '  dominion, ' '  etc.  I  ran  across  a  tremendous 
illustration  just  now  as  follows: 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Shumard  procured  a 
choice  male  Plymouth  Rock  (as  he  supposed), 
gave  him  to  a  nice  flock  of  hens,  and  his  good 
wife  started  ten  sitting  hens  with  15  eggs 
each.  Not  a  chicken  hatched  from  all  those 
150  eggs.  The  male  was  no  good.  Now,  all 
this  time,  money,  and  disappointment  <!Ould 
have  been  saved  in  just  three  days  with  the 
first  hen  that  started  to  sit.     We   bee-folks 
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have  "select  tested  breeding  queen-bees," 
and,  I  suppose,  of  coui'se,  poultry  advertisers 
have  select  tested  male  birds,  and  it  is  a 
pretty  important  matter  too.  Of  course,  I 
have  a  poultry-yax'd  of  my  own,  a  small  one, 
and  in  it  I  have  five  beautiful  White  Leghorn 
pullets  and  a  rooster.  One  of  the  pullets  has 
just  commenced  to  lay,  and  I  put  her  first 
egg  in  the  incubator.  The  third  day  I  found 
it  fertile,  so  I  feel  sure  my  young  rooster  is 
"O.  K." 

In  my  "printed  directions  "  I  found  this 
sentence:  "The  hens  turn  (or,  rather,  stir) 
their  eggs  from  12  to  15  times  in  24  hours, 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  the  '  hen  meth- 
od '  the  better  results  we  can  expect." 

This  was  so  astounding  I  placed  the  sitting 
hen  in  her  box  tight  up  against  the  boartl 
partition  in  our  cottage,  so  she  was  close  to 
the  head  of  my  bed.  She  was  as  still  as  a 
mouse  all  the  evening,  and  when  I  went  to 
sleep  about  10  p.m  ;  but  toward  midnight  I 
woke  up  in  affright.  Was  it  really  bm-glars? 
Then  1  remembered,  ' '  Turn  and  stir  /" '  Well, 
I  should  think  so!  For  about  15  minutes  she 
hustled  those  eggs  ax'ound  and  whacked  them 
against  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  box  in  a 
way  that  made  me  think  she  would  break 
every  one  of  them.  I  have  heard  talk  about 
a  sitting  hen  not  getting  exercise.  This  one 
had  exercise,  and  her  chicks  had  exercise 
too,  even  bejore  they  were  hatched.  After  I 
had  been  asleep  again  for  about  an  hour  she 
had  the  whole  program  over  again,  and  so 
on  until  morning.  My  afternoon  nap  was  a 
little  longer  next  day.  Perhaps  1  should  ex- 
plain Mrs.  Root  is  not  here  this  winter.  She 
might  have  objected  to  my  "nature  studies." 
I  have  had  many  instructions  in  my  day,  but 
never  before,  sofar  as  I  can  remember,  have 
I  "  sat  at  the  feet "  of  a  "  sitting  hen. ' '  I  am 
speaking  reverently. 

Wonderful  books  by  great  authors  have 
been  written  about  incubation;  but  this  feath- 
ered friend  (and  companion)  of  mine  is  in 
some  respects  ahead  of  them  all.  She  is  un- 
der "  Qod's  guiding  hand."  That  wonderful 
thing  we  call  instinct  is  almost  if  not  quite 
unerring. 

Just  about  Christmas  time  we  had  a  week 
of  the  coldest  weather  known  on  this  island. 
My  poultry-yard  is  in  a  depression  screened 
by  bushes  from  the  cold  wind.  The  cold  air 
settled  in  this  depression,  and  I  found  thin 
ice  on  the  pan  of  drinking-water  one  night.* 
Well,  during  this  weather  "biddy"  stuck 
close  to  her  eggs;  but  when  we  had  a  warm 
day  again  she  took  all  of  a  half-hour  noon- 
ing. She  climbed  up  on  the  work-bench, 
flapped  her  wings,  quarreled  with  the  other 
pullets,  and  even  with  the  lordly  rooster,  and 
gave  her  eggs  a  good  cooling.  I  put  out  the 
lamp  of  the  incubator  and  let  it  cool,  just  as 
she  did  with  her  eggs. 

This  locality  commends  itself  to  me  for 
poultry  for  several  reasons.  No  buildings  or 
structures  are  needed.  The  soil  is  so  porous 
and  clean  there  is  never  any  mud  or  stand- 
ing water;  and  where  it  is  scratched  over  so 

*  Nowhere  else  on  the  island  was  any  ice  seen. 


much,  not  even  the  soles  of  your  shoes  are 
soiled  when  going  about  among  your  fowls. 
The  offal  from  the  fish  that  is  almost  always 
on  hand  gives  a  great  abundance  of  animal 
food  without  cost.  Fish  can  almost  always 
be  picked  up  along  the  beach  that  fowls  will 
work  at  if  chopped  a  little  with  a  hatchet. 
Green  food  I  furnish  in  my  yard  by  burying 
rather  more  corn  and  wheat  than  they  scratch 
out  before  it  sprouts,  and  they  enjoy  digging 
up  the  sprouted  grain  fully  as  much  as  if 
they  had  gotten  into  your  garden. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Shumard  had  about  200 
laying  hens;  but  eggs  were  low,  and  he  had 
no  way  of  sifting  out  and  disposing  of  the 
"drones,"  so  he  sold  off  all  but  about  thirt,y. 
These  thirty  now  almost  get  their  living  with- 
out feed,  so  he  isdoing  very  well  indeed  with 
eggs  at  35  cts.  Of  course,  to  make  a  busi- 
ness one  would  need  a  large  number  of  such 
colonies,  "egg-farm"  fashion;  and  if  fences 
should  be  needed  they  would  be  required 
only  at  intervals,  from  the  Bay  to  the  Gulf 
(twenty  rods  or  less  in  some  narrow  places), 
making  them  close  together  or  further  apart, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  yards  required. 
I  have  never  yet  found  any  insect  enemies 
on  the  island,  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  these  pests  could  not  well  live  when 
the  fowls  roost  in  the  trees,  and  there  are  no 
houses  and  "  chicken-coops  "  to  hai'bor  them. 
There  are  at  present  no  coons  or  other  "var- 
mint" anywhere  near  us.  Roosters  crow, 
hens  sing  and  cackle,  more  and  louder  than 
in  any  other  region  I  ever  visited.  I  have 
got  some  trap  nests.  I  expect  to  give  you 
shortly  some  accurate  records  of  what  laying 
hens  will  do  here. 

"AND    HAVE    DOMINION   OVER    THE    FISH    OF 
THE   SEA." 

When  I  commenced  this  Home  paper  I  had 
intended  to  mention  only  "the  fowl  of  the 
air"  this  time;  but  the  events  of  this  New 
Year's  morning  have  reminded  me  of  the 
fishes  as  well  as  the  fowls.  For  almost  two 
weeks  our  friends  on  the  island  have  scanned 
the  waters  of  the  Bay  for  signs  of  fish  in  vain: 
and  this  morning  when  I  said,  "  Well,  Jesse. 
I  suppose  there  are  no  signs  of  fish  yet? "  to 
my  surprise  there  came  a  different  answer. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Root,  there  is  fish  this  morning: 
and  just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  our  breakfast 
we  will  be  out  after  them." 

Our  morning  Bible-reading  was  rather 
brief,  and  even  God's  blessing  on  the  new 
day  (and  new  year)  was  rather  more  hurried 
than  usual.  Breakfast  over,  all  hands  were 
at  work  hustling  the  nets  into  the  boats.  One 
of  the  best  new  nets  was  out  by  the  Gulf: 
and  while  I  was  I'oasting  some  fish  for  my 
"biddies"  in  a  little  fire  outdoors  I  saw  Mr. 
S.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAuley,  Clara,  Flossie,  and 
Florence,  all  rushing  after  the  missing  net. 
These  nets  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  must  be 
handled  with  care.  When  the  nets  were 
piled  in  order  on  the  two  boats,  Jesse  and 
Mr.  McAuley  started  after  a  "school"  that. 
to  their  trained  eyes,  was  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  away.  Mr.  S.,  Flossie,  and  I  followed 
in  a  little  row  boat.  Flossie  is  only  thirteen, 
but  I  doubt  if  either  of  us  grown  men  could 
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make  the  skifE  skim  the  waves  as  she  did. 
The  two  fishing-boats  made  a  quick  movement 
around  the  fish  so  as  to  encircle  the  school. 
This  done  they  took  a  net  of  larger  mesh  and 
made  another  circle  inside  the  outer  one. 
Before  this  was  acciomplished,  however,  the 
great  fishes,  weighing  3  or  3  lbs.  each,  dis- 
covered they  were  caught  and  commenced  a 
desperate  and  determined  effort  to  jump  over 
the  net  by  springing  up  in  the  air.  Many  of 
them  did  get  over;  but  when  they  found  still 
another  net  right  before  them  they  evidently 
liecame  exhausted  and  discouraged.  The 
thrashing  and  splashing  was  beyond  any 
thing  in  the  fishing  line  1  had  ever  witnessed. 
After  we  had,  by  thrashing  in  the  water,  and 
stamping  on  the  boat,  scared  them  into  the 
meshes  of  the  net  as  much  as  possible,  the 
two  men  began  hauling  in  the  nets  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  we  took  over  a  ton  of  fish. 
The  inside  net,  with  lai'ger  mesh,  takes  the 
big  ones,  letting  the  small  ones  through,  to 
be  caught  in  the  second  outside  net.  These 
fish  are  nearly  all  mullets,  that  are  purchased 
as  soon  as  caught,  by  the  "ice  boat,"  at  IJ 
cts.  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Bluefish  bring  3  cts. 
per  lb.,  and  "  sheepshead  "  3  cts.  Of  course, 
fishing  is  very  good  business  when  you  can 
strike  a  school;  but  there  are  so  many  days 
(and  even  weeks)  of  waiting  that  the  fisher- 
man usually  has  some  other  occupation  that 
he  can    work   at    meanwhile. 

Poultry  are  very  fond  of  fish;  but  I  am  told 
raw  fish  should  not  be  fed  to  laying  hens,  or 
to  chickens  intended  for  table  use,  as  too 
much  of  svich  food  will  give  both  a  "fishy" 
rtavor.  When  cooked  or  simply  roasted 
whole  on  a  fire  outdoors,  this  objection  is 
entirely  removed,  and  it  pi'oves  a  very  cheap 
and  wholesome  way  of  providing  animal 
food. 


TBAVELS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  CONTINUED. 

When  we  reached  Rapid  City  the  hotel 
was  full;  but  it  was  so  late  that  I  did  not  rel- 
ish hunting  up  another  one.  So  I  asked  them 
if  they  had  not  some  kind  of  place  they  could 
give  me  somewhere.  The  landloi'd  said  there 
was  a  very  small  room  that  I  could  look  at 
and  see  if  it  would  suit  me.  I  said  it  would 
do  all  right.  Now,  there  was  not  very  much 
style  about  that  little  room;  but  the  bed  was 
neat  and  clean,  and  the  pillow  was  right  on 
a  level  with  a  wide-open  window.  Here  is 
what  I  wrote  home  to  Mrs.  Root  about  it: 

Last  night  I  was  in  an  upper  room  of  the  hotel,  and 
my  pillow  was  so  close  to  a  window  it  was  partly  on 
the  window-sill.  I  fastened  the  door  a  little  open  so 
the  resinous  hreeze  from  the  mountains  blew  strong- 


right  in  my  face,  and  I  never  enjoyed  any  thing  more. 
I  woke  again  and  again,  and  drew  in  the  delicious  air, 
and  thanked  God  for  it.  It  seems  as  if  I  could  stand 
any  amount  of  "  breeze  "  now.  I  want  such  a  window 
at  home.  Pure  air  with  a,  push  to  it  is  life. 
Rapid  City,  Aug.  29.  A.  I.  R. 

After  my  refreshing  sleep  I  began  to  in- 
quire for  people  who  took  Gleanings  at 
Rapid  City.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  much 
about  them,  as  the  town  is  pretty  well  scat- 
tered over  the  prairie.  Finally  I  went  around 
to  the  groceries  to  see  if  they  had  any  honey 
for  sale.  I  found  some  that  was  not  very 
nice-looking,  in  several  places.  None  of  the 
proprietors  knew  who  it  was  that  brought  in 
the  honey.  Well,  none  of  this  honey  was 
exactly  up  to  date.  It  was  put  in  sections 
evidently  without  separators,  was  left  on  the 
hive  until  it  was  travel-stained,  and  it  was 
not  nicely  crated  up  at  that.  Finally  at  one 
grocery  1  saw  some  sections  that  were  about 
as  nice  as  any  I  ever  saw  anywhere.  The 
proprietor  said  it  was  his  impression  it  was 
brought  in  by  a  couple  of  young  ladies  who 
kept  bees  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
After  considerable  inquiry  I  found  the  place 
— a  beautiful  little  cottage  on  the  side-hill, 
with  vines  over  the  porch,  and  flowers  and 
fruits  all  around.  Of  course,  the  ladies  were 
glad  to  find  one  of  the  editors  of  their  favor- 
ite journal  had  got  away  off  among  the  Black 
Hills.  Their  apiary  was  only  a  small  one, 
for  they  had  just  commenced;  but  every  thing 
was  in  apple-pie  order,  just  as  you  might 
know  women-folks  would  have  it  any  way. 
Finally  I  said,  "Why,  my  good  friends,  how 
does  in  happen  that  you  are  the  only  people 
in  this  region  who  have  up-to-date  appliances, 
and  are  securing  a  crop  of  honey  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  the  most  advanced  bee-keep- 
ers ? ' ' 

The  answer  was  something  like  this: 

"Why,  Mr.  Root,  we  got  interested  in 
bees;  and  in  looking  over  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.'s  catalog  we  saw  what  they  had  to  ad- 
vertise for  kee-keepers.  We  sent  there  and 
got  our  hives  and  sections,  and  then  found 
out  about  you  folks,  and  that  is  how  we 
came  to  be  bee-keepers." 

After  a  very  pleasant  visit  I  went  to  a  liv- 
ery-stable and  got  a  rig  to  go  out  into  the 
country.  By  the  way.  Rapid  City  is  where 
two  great  railroads  are  going  to  strike,  com- 
ing in  from  the  east.  These  railroads  will 
make  a  short  cut  toward  Chicago  and  other 
large  cities,  without  going  away  around 
horseshoe  fashion  to  Omaha.  For  fully  ten 
miles  I  saw  teams  and  scrapers  and  plows 
busily  moving  the  dirt  for  the  new  railroads. 
My  friends  out  in  the  country  were  keeping 
bees  a  good  deal  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
I  found  an  old  gentleman  and  his  wife  out 
under  an  apple-tree  folding  up  sections  and 
putting  in  foundation.  The  bees  were  roll- 
ing in  the  honey  from  alfalfa,  and  they  were 
in  a  hurry  to  give  them  room  to  work:  but 
their  sections  and  appliances  for  doing  the 
work  were  crude,  and  much  behind  the  times. 
I  attempted  to  explain  to  them  a  better  way: 
but  as  they  did  not  take  Gleanings,  and 
knew  nothing  about  it,  they  were  suspicious 
of  a  stranger.     Perhaps  they  thought  I  had 
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some  patent  right  to  sell,  or  that  I  was  a 
runner  for  some  particular  firm.  Here,  too, 
I  found  trees  loaded  and  breaking  down 
with  the  most  beautiful  apples,  dead  ripe 
and  ready  to  market.  But  they  were  short 
of  help,  and  it  was  a  question  which  was 
suffering  more — the  rosy-cheeked  apples  or 
the  bees  that  were  swarming  because  they 
had  no  place  to  put  their  honey.  Some 
wide-awake  boy  or  girl  might  have  helped 
these  old  people  to  save  a  lot  of  money. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  over  to  visit  the 
Indian  school,  about  two  miles  from  Rapid 
City.  As  I  had  been  having  a  buggy-i'ide  of 
about  twenty  miles  I  thought  I  would  enjoy 
a  couple  of  miles  on  foot.  When  a  little  over 
half  way  I  ran  across  a  fellow  with  an  Olds 
automobile  that  he  could  not  make  go.  Aft- 
er I  had  explained  to  him  that  I  had  run  a 
machine  like  the  one  he  had,  several  thousand 
miles,  he  let  me  assist  him.  Pretty  soon  we 
had  the  machine  going,  and  got  up  to  the 
Indian  school  in  tine  style.  Now,  my  visit 
happened  to  be  the  day  before  the  school 
opened;  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  from  all 
over  that  region  round  about  were  bringing  in 
their  boys  and  girls  to  school.  Oh  how  I  did 
enjoy  looking  into  the  faces  of  those  rude 
but  ^ood-looking  people!  The  boys  and  girls 
wei'e,  of  course,  dressed  up  in  their  best,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  parents  of  many  of 
them  had  scrimped  to  get  their  children  in 
decent  shape  for  school.  They  came  in  all 
sorts  of  vehicles,  and  they  looked  with  won- 
der— such  a  look  of  surprised  wonder,  in 
fact,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  Indians.  Even 
if  they  ai'e  savages  or  semi-savages,  they  are 
greatly  curious  to  know  about  new  fangled 
things  The  Indian  boys  and  girls  were  ex- 
changing greetings  all  around,  even  if  they 
did  not  shake  hands  very  much,  meeting  their 
old  comrades  after  vacation.  They  were 
very  anxious  to  be  carried  about  in  the  auto- 
mobile; and  as  my  friend  •who  owned  it  was 
employed  in  the  institution  he  loaded  on  as 
many  of  the  children  as  he  could,  and  then 
gave  them  an  automobile  ride  around  the 
grounds.  The  sight  of  those  Indian  girls 
with  their  gay-colored  ribbons  fiying  around 
the  campus  in  an  automobile  was  a  sight  in- 
deed. 1  was  introduced  to  the  officers  of  the 
institution  as  well  as  to  the  matrons  who 
look  after  the  physical  comfort  of  these  young 
sons  and  daughtei's  of  the  forest;  and  I  assure 
you  that  these  Indian  schools  si'attered  all 
through  the  far  West  are  doing  God's  work. 
I  asked  the  superintendent  whether  they  had 
much  trouble  from  intemperance  among  their 
boys,  for  I  noticed  the  saloons  were  running 
wide  open  at  Rapid  City.  He  said  thei'e  was 
comparatively  little.  Once  in  a  while  they 
had  one  or  two  boys  who  made  them  trouble 
iu  this  way.  Why  can't  we  have  a  law  sim- 
ilar to  the  Tennessee  law,  forbidding  saloons 
within  four  miles  or  more  of  an  Indian  school? 
I  would  have  it  forty  miles  instead  of  four, 
and  four  hundred  would  suit  me  still  better. 
After  you  get  out  in  the  country  the  homes 
are  far  between.  Sometimes  it  is  two  or 
three  miles  from  one  farmhouse  to  any  other 
neighbor's;  but  Rapid  City  seems  to  be  rap- 


idly building  up,  and  that  is  perhaps  where 
it  gets  its  name. 

Now,  I  ought  to  have  stayed  longer  in  the 
Black  Hills.  Since  coming  back  home  I  have 
received  letters  of  protest  from  towns  where 
I  did  not  call,  and  I  have  felt  sorry  I  did  not 
stay  longer.  Bvit  I  was  not  feeling  very  well, 
and  traveling  did  not  seem  to  be  very  con- 
ducive to  an  improvement  of  my  special 
malady,  so  I  took  a  hurried  trip  back  to  the 
town  of  Mitchell,  located  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State.  Mitchell,  too,  is  growing,  and 
I  am  specially  interested  there,  as  I  have 
owned  only  a  little  way  out  of  the  city,  for 
several  years,  half  a  square  mile  of  land. 
As  the  years  go  by,  the  farmers  are  learning 
what  crops  are  suitable  for  that  locality. 
They  are  learning,  also,  how  to  handle  the 
ground  to  better  advantage.  Mr.  C.  M.  Peck, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  is  now 
on  a  farm  of  his  own,  eight  miles  out  of  the 
city,  and  I  think  the  whole  family  are  enjoy- 
ing farm  life.  They  have  a  beautiful  garden 
containing  almost  every  thing  that  giows 
here  in  the  East.  Mrs.  Peck  has  a  great  lot 
of  chickens,  some  turkeys,  some  ducks,  some 
guinea  fowls,  and  la^t,  but  not  least,  some 
pet  lambs.  These  lambs  she  calls  her  "bot- 
tle babies  "  for  the  reason  they  were  brought 
up  on  a  bottle.  Something  happened  to  their 
mothers,  or  they  got  under  the  weather,  and 
would  have  died  had  she  not  fussed  with 
them  and  brought  them  through.  There  is  a 
little  schodlhouse  near  their  home,  and  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  attend  and  talk  to  a 
country  Sunday  school.  The  farmers  of  Da- 
kota do  not  have  as  much  trouble  in  dispos- 
of  their  crops  as  they  did  some  years  ago. 
While  I  was  there  a  man  came,  wanting  some 
sheep  and  lambs.  Friend  Peck  did  not  par- 
ticularly want  to  spare  them,  bit  the  man 
kept  raising  on  his  l)id  until  Mr.  Peck  finally 
said  he  could  have  them.  I  think  the  sale 
included  these  same  'bottle  lambs."  Now, 
I  do  not  know  much  about  sheep.  I  never 
had  the  sheep  fever;  but  I  drove  the  buggy 
while  friend  Peck  and  his  boy  drove  the 
sheep  eight  miles  into  town,  and  I  studied 
sheep  quite  a  little  w  hile  on  that  trip.  They 
had  a  shepherd  dog,  but  he  was  only  a  puppy, 
and  had  never  been  educated  to  drive  sheep. 
Now,  that  shepherd  puppy  was  a  revelation 
to  me.  He  was  full  of  antics  and  mischief, 
like  any  other  puppy;  and  whea  we  started 
out  friend  Peck  said  he  would  be  a  lot  of 
help  if  they  could  only  make  him  understand 
what  was  wanted.  We  made  several  miles, 
however,  before  the  puppy  was  of  any  use; 
in  fact,  he  sometimes  did  more  harm  than 
good.  He  would  jump  over  the  sheep,  get  in 
among  them,  scatter  them,  and  sometimes 
drive  them  off  the  wrong  way.  But  friend 
Peck  was  patient  with  him,  and  kept  explain- 
ing, etc.  A  man  who  has  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  organizing  Sunday-schools  ought 
to  have  patience  with  even  a  puppy.  Well, 
after  we  had  got  about  half  way  this  puppy 
seemed  to  have  caught  on  to  what  we  were 
trying  to  do.  It  was  intensely  interesting  to 
me  to  watch  his  looks  and  actions,  and  see 
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that  he  was  actually  learning  to  be  helpful. 
When  his  master  patted  him  on  the  head, 
and  called  him  a  good  dog  because  he  was 
really  helping,  his  enthusiasm  and  delight 
knew  no  bounds.  He  would  look  at  the 
sheep,  then  look  up  into  his  master's  face 
and  listen  to  his  voice,  and  you  could  almost 
hear  the  puppy  say,  by  actions  if  not  by 
words,  "Oh,  yes  I  now  I  see.  Now  I  under- 
stand what  yon  are  trying  to  do."  He  was 
so  delighted  with  the  work  that,  when  the 
sheep  were  in  their  pen  at  their  destination, 
he  wanted  to  be  of  some  use  still. 

We  left  the  horse  and  buggy,  and  prepar- 
ed to  make  some  visits  around  town.  Friend 
Peck  said,  "Now,  I  can  not  have  that  dog 
along  evei'ywhere  we  go,  so  I  will  put  him 
in  the  seat  to  watch  the  buggy,  and  chain 
him  fast  so  he  can  not  get  away."  Before 
we  got  out  of  sight,  however,  the  dog  was 
hanging  by  his  collar  over  the  back  end  of 


the  buggy.  He  had  hopped  out  to  go  with 
the  crowd,  and  had  not  calculated  on  the 
chain.  While  hanging  by  the  neck  he  could 
not  very  well  bark  or  yelp,  so  he  was  in  a 
perilous  fix  for  sure.  After  this  I  shall  always 
feel  an  affection  for  shepherd  dogs  that  I 
never  had  before. 

Now  about  the  sheep.  Friend  Peck  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  had  not  expected  very 
much  over  $100  for  that  little  bunch  of  sheep; 
but  when  the  check  amounted  to  something 
over  $170  he  declaimed  he  did  not  know  of 
any  better  way  of  making  money  in  South 
Dakota  than  raising  sheep  and  lambs.  By 
the  way,  it  is  so  expensive  moving  bulky 
freight  to  market  in  the  South  Dakota  regions 
that  hay  is  often  sold  at  a  dollar  a  ton,  and 
sometimes  it  will  not  even  bring  that.  Now 
do  you  see  why  it  is  a  good  business  rais- 
ing sheep  and  cattle  in  that  locality  when 
prices  are  as  good  as  they  are  now  ? 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  farm  line  tele- 
phones in  the  world.  Our  famous  "Hercules"  Tele- 
phone is  especially  built  for  farm 
lines  and  severe  service.  It  costs 
practically  nothing  for  repairs  after 
once  installed.  It  is  being  used  by 
thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
United   States  and   Canada.     Send 


for  our  free  80-paee  book  that  explains  all  about  the  value  of 

Swedish-American  Telephones 

It  tells  how  to  organize,  contains  copy  of  By-Laws  and  Consti- 
tution, cost  of  line,  etc.,  and  is  full  of  useful  instructive  infor- 
mation. Write  for  it  today,  we  will  send  you  a  personal  letter 
with  practical  suggestions  for  your  own  particular  require- 
ments. Address  for  this  valuable  advice.  Department  "  20  " 
•SWEDISH-AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  CO.,  Chicago,  lU. 


are  guaranteed 

^^  — the  best-working,  easiest-running,  longest-lasting,  most  reliable  farm  and^ 

^^"^arden  tools.    Designed  by  a  practical  farmer.    Do  the  -work  quickly,  right, 
^without  injury  to  plants. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  One  of  the  handiest 
implements  ever  made  for  gardening.     One  man  easily  does  the  work  of  three  to  six. 

Planet  Jr  12-tootli  Marrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  invaluable  to  berry- 
growers  and  market  gardeners  and  wherever  fine,  close  work  is  needed.    Saves 
many  times  its  cost. 

A  Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  tool  for  every  need — Hill-  and  Drill-Seeders, 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Har- 
rows, and  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators  —  45  kinds  in  all. 
Write  for  our  new  1907  Calalofue,  showing  •'i'^  interestine  new  models. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1106  S.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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ITS  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up— no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  al>vays  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started — no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.!  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  fail  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write, 

Ballou  l%lanufacturing  Co.^ 

Successors  to  Lyons  Engine  Co. 

Belding,  Mich* 
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fXTheSUN 


'INCANDESCENT 
LICtIT  / 


9th  Year  of  Success. 
THE  "SUN"  OUTSHINES  THEM   ALL. 

Costs  little  more  than  daylight,    Confortna  to  Insurance  uoder. 
writers' rules.    Ideal  light  for  home,  church   h&Uor  buaiaess. 

Write  For  CaUlogue  and  Oar  Liberal  Terms  To  Agenli. 

Get  up  Club  and  receive  special  discount. 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.  BOX     Ul  canton,  o. 

Licensee  ot  the  Campbell  itatenl. 


f    100  A, 

CANDLE 

POWER/ 


MATTHEWS'    '^NEW    UDilVERSAL'' 


TOOLS    BN    ONE 


c 

fB    Seeder,    marker, 
^^    hoe    rake,    plow, 
cultivator.  Sinple 
or  double  wheel.    Adjust' 
meats  easily   made, 
For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. 

SfiTid  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val- 
uable    informa- 
tion for  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden 
and    full   description    of   these   implements. 


6  Styles  Seeders 

OpenB  fnrrow,  drops  in  p.ai 


GARDEN     TOOLS 

Double  or  Singie  Wheel  Hoe 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes 
quickly    made.     Cultivate    be- 

—  —        ■  .  aptri.le   the    rows.     Asj 

ftD/  \*ldth. 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guarda. 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Toola. 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,   88   MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


BURPEE'S 


Farm  Annual  for  1907 

has  been  enlarged  to  200  Papes— it  is  better  than 
ever  before,  and  well  deserves  its  position  as 


"THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG" 

Besides  our  famous  Specialties  we  now  exclusively  introduce  some  most  Impoi^:ant  Novel- 
ties, including  the  most  remarkable  Two  "  New  Creations  "  in  YeP'etables  that  nature  has 
yet  produced  !  If  you  would  like  to  try  BURPE'P'S  "  SEEDS  THAT  GROW  ''  you  should 
send  for  this  elegant  book.    Do  not  delay— write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundret"  thousand  farmers  say  tbat 

the  best  invpstnient  they  ever  made  was 

whea  tncy  bought  an 

Electric  """ySlgon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We'll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  ettel  wlieels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  uuitedwith 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95    .Quincy.lll. 


r     BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.  &  JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD.         ILLINOIS. 


High  Grade  Door 


2-0x6-0,  All   White   Pine.l 
Regular  Price,  $2.00 

If  vou  have  any  use  for  doors,  win- 


ONLY 

800 


^"  ._,__^dowi,   Htorm   sash,   moulding,  porch 

'- 1^— -•  F^^~*  ai,j.a(,i^pts  colnmns  and  millwork,  for 
lour  own  buildings,  or  as  contractor. 
don't  buy  elsewhere  at  any  price  or 
under  my  circumstances  until  you  get 
the  Grand  Millwork  Catalog  which 
rauke^  a  clean  saving  of  50%  on  any 
di  aler  s  prices.  It  makes  no  difler- 
eru  e  where  you  live.  If  you  intend  to 
Ijuild  or  if  you  need  millwork  for  any 
purpoHO,  do  not  think  of  buying  until 
jou  HPt  our  estimate.  Our  goods  are 
liinh  t;rnde  as  well  as  wonderfuUylow 
in  I  rii  e.  Our  lumberia  first  air-dried 
and  then,  as  an  extra  precaution.  Is 
put  through  a  scientific  drying  pro- 
cess Joints  are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  im- 
ported glue,  pressed  together  by  heavy 
.^team  power  press.  There  is  no 
"come  apart"  to  our  work. 
Door  panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  The 
panels  are  sandpapered  on  a  special  machine  of  our 
own  invention  before  the  door  is  put  together,  and 
the  entire  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sand- 
paper. We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  strictly  up  to 
the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash.  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163,000  feet 
of  floor  space  (four  acres)— have  been  in  business  since 
1865  — own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards  We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men — sell  only  for 
cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.    Our 

firioes  will  astonish  you.  Don't  buy  anything  in  our 
ine  until  you  get  our  catalog,  the  grandest  woodwork 
catalog   published.      It's  Free  — write  for  it  today. 

CORDON  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 

Station  B78  Davenport.  Iowa 
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Paroid 

Roofing- 
Read  This  Trial  Oiler  on 

ttie  Roofing  That  Lasts 
the  Longest. 


Here's  Our  Offer 


PAROID  is  the  best  ready  roofing  ever  made.  You 
can  prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction  from  a 
sample,  but  a  better  way  is  to  use  it.  All  we  ask  is 
that  you  try  it,  and  we  make  the  way  easy. 

Is  there  any  offer  we  could  make  fairer  than  that. 
Could  we  afford  to  make  such  an  offer  if  we  were 
not  sure  that  Paroid  is  better  than  other  ready  roofings? 
It  is  better;  we  are  sure,  and  this  is  why: 


B 


UY  one  lot  of 
Paroid ;  open 
it;  Inspect  it; 
apply  it  to  your 
roof,  and  if  then  you 
are  not  satisfied  that 
you  have  the  best 
ready  roofing  made, 
send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  check  for 
the  full  cost  of  the 
roofing,  including  the 
cost  of  applying  it. 


Four  things  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing: of  a  good  roofing: 

The  felt;  tlie  saturation;  the 
coathuj ;and  the  methorl  oflauinq. 

Paroid  excels  on  all  four  points. 
«       *       « 

The /eii  is  the  foundation,  if  it 
is  not  right  to  start  with,  no  treat- 
ment of  any  kind  can  make  it  into 
a  good  roofing. 

We  know  that  our  felt  is  right 
because  we  make  it  in  our  own 
mills  (established  in  1817.) 

We  rnaUe  it  because  we  cannot 
buy  a  felt  elsewhere  good  enough 
for  Paroid. 

Other  manufacturers  who  buy 
their  felt  in  the  open  market — 
wher-ver  they  cin  get  it  cheapest 
— necessarily  take  big  chances  at 
the  very  start. 

We  couldn't  give  you  the  money- 
back  f»uaranty  we  do  if  we  did 
not  make  the  complete  roofing 
under  our  direct  supervision. 

«  4:  .1: 

Paroid  roofing  is  not  merely 
dipped  in  a  solution,  but  is  snaked 
in  a  water  proofing  mixture  of 
our  own,  which  renders  every 
fibre  of  it— through  and  through— 
absolutely  water  proof. 
*       *       * 

And  then  the  coating.  Paroid 
is  coated  on  both  sides  with  a 
smoother,  thicker^  tougher  and 
more  flexible  coating  than  is  on 
any  other  roofing  made. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
about  it.  You  ne^d  not  take  our 
word  for  it.  Us.^  your  own  judg- 
ment. Compare  Paroid  with  other 
kinds.  You  will  find  that  Paroid 
is  the  only  roofing  that  doesn't 


break  wnen  you  give  it  a  short 
bend.  If  you  can /reeze  the  vari- 
ous samples  you'll  have  a  still  bet- 
ter test,  and  you'll  find  Paroid  the 
only  flexible  roof  in  a  zero  tem- 
perature, while  others  crack  Uke 
an  icicle.      ^       ,       ^ 

But  even  the  best  roofing  must 
he  jyroperly  applied. 

In  every  roll  of  Paroid  you  will 
find  a  complete  roofing  kit,  with  a 
supply  of  square,  rust-proof, 
waterproof  caps.  The  only  rust- 
proof cap  made. 

TUese  caps  are  patented.  You 
get  them  only  with  Paroid. 

Being  square,  they  give  you 
larger  binding  surface  and  so 
hold  the  roof  more  securely. 

Being  water-proofed  on  both 
sides,  they  do  not  rust  and  work 
loof<e  and  cause  a  leak,  as  all  other 
taps  do,  sooner  or  later. 

And  when  the  roof  is  laid,  you 
nOt  only  have  a  good  and  durable. 


but  you  have  a  sightly  roof,  its 
smooth,  uniform  surface,  makes 
it  the  best  iu  appearance  of  all 
ready  roofings. 

*  *       * 
And  there  you  are: 

The  best  felt  lor  a  foundation; 

The  best  and  most  tliorough 
water  proofing  saturation ; 

The  best  and  most  flexible  coat- 
ing; 

The  most  sightly  ready  roofing 
made; 

And  a  positive  money-back 
guaranty. 

Will  you  try  it  on  these  terms? 

*  *       * 

They  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Paroid  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, for  railway,  factory,  farm 
and  poultry  buildings. 

It  lasts  longest.  It  gives  best 
service.    And  we  stand  back  of  it. 

May  we  send  you  samples  and 
prices? 


F      \U      Ril*dr1   A  CfUn        20  MIU  street.  East  Walpole.  Mass 


91420  Monadnock  Bldg..  Chicago,  lU. 


I 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Today. 

Please  mail  me  your  book  of  plans  for   farm  build- 
ings and  samples  of  Paroid.  I  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

r-Iame 


Address 


.rJ' 
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Sure  Hatch  Incubators  have  the  Highest  Hatching 
Record  and  the  lowest  selling  prices.  The  Sure  Hatch 
is  in  a  class  by  itself — it  sets  the  pace  for  all  other  in- 
cubators. It  runs  itself  and  pays  for  itself  or  we  take  it 
back  at  our  expense.  Every  sure  Hatch  guaranteed  for 
5  years  and  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

We  have  been  making  and  selling  the  Sure  Hatch 
under  this  guarantee  for  ten  yeeirs  and  every  machine 
"makes  good."  You  can  "set"  it  any  place  indoors  at  any  time,  summer 
or  winter,  and  be  sure  of  a  successful  hatch.  No  experience  necessary. 
It's  easy  to  have  "early  hatched"  chicks,  if  you  use  the  Sure  Hatch. 
Used  and  recommended  by  more  practical  poultry  raisers  than  any  other 
incubator.  Send  for  our  new  FREE  100-page  book,  which  tells  about  the 
Sure  Hatch  and  its  low  prices,  freight  prepaid.  The  book  tells  how  you 
can  get  results  that  pay.     Address, 


SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  107,  Fremont,  Nebraska;  or  Department  107.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


f»Bi«gitE:.o«V«.^ ^- 


Racine    Incubator 

The  practical,  serviceable  kind.  Automatic  regulator;  self-ventilated;  nurs- 
ery;  no  moisture.  Built  by  a  man  who  devoted  25  years  to  nothing  but  incuba- 
tors. It  can  be  operated  successfully  by  anyone,  anywhere. 
There  lies  the  great  value  of  the  Racine.  Don't  buy  with- 
out reading  our  remarkable  Ervcubator  Book — written  by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts  that  you  must 
know  to  get  the  right  incubator.     It's    free.     Write  for  it. 

ICaLcirve   Hatcher  Co..  Box    114  R.aLcirve,  Wis. 

We  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit.  Buffalo.  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul. 


We  pay 
the  freight 


THE  RELIABLE'S  25th  BIRTHQAY 

We  have  been  at  It  25  years.  Yon  take  no  chances 
when  you  buy  a  Reliable,  Scientific  construction, 
double  heating  system,  automatic  regulation, 
and  simple  operation,  are  not  experiments.  No 
draughts,  no  hot  spots,  one-third  less  oil.  Guar- 
anteed. Your  money  back  if  it's  not  aa  we  claim. 
Free  Silver  Jubilee  catalog.  Get  prices  for  Reli- 
able Farm  pure  bred  poultry  and  eggs.  Incubators 
shipped  the  same  day  order  is  received. 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box     B49,  Qaincy,  m. 


"Perfect"  Incubator 


60  Eee  Incubators 
120    ^ 


.$4.00 
.     6.45 
240    "  •'        ••  •  •    9-25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 
trial.     That's  the  way  the  "Perfect"  is 
lold.     Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 
Write  for  200-page  free  book. 
The  United  Factories  Company,  Dapt.   X38   tlaTalaal,  Okl«« 


HATCHING  TIME  IS  HERE! 

and  so  is  the  new 

AUTOMATIC  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

OPERATES  WITHOUT  A  THERMOMETER. 

All  Metal.  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher.    SOLD  OK 
INSTALLMENTS   with  five  years  guarantee.     Adjusted 
ready  to  run  when  you  get  It.    CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  64,    Springfield,  O. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  flrBt-class  hatchers  made. 
6EO.  U.  STAHI,,    Qaincy,  IlL 


2  HATCHES  FREE 
And  a  5  Yf>ar  Cuarantnn 


And  a  5  Year  Guarantee 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made.  Whole- 
sale price  in  effect  for  short  time. 
Gem  Incubators  and  Brooders  hand-i 
iest  to  use.  Proven  succe.ss  by 
thousands.  Catalop  explains  all. 
Worth  dollars  to  you.  Sent  free.  ^  -  -.  _ 
THE  GEM  INCtJBAtOR  CO.. Box   53.  Trotwood.  Ohio. 
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Buys  a  240  Eg^ 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made, 

The  Famous  ^^^ 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR 

240  Egg-Sizo  Only  $1 1 . 75.    1 20  Egg-Size  Only  $9 .00. 
60  Egg-Size  Only  $7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

You  cannot  and  a  better  fit  any  price.  Why  pay 
moretliea?  Let  us  save  you  money.  Remember 
tbe-o  are  not  "cheap"  machines,  but  of  the  highest 
Sra.le.  Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big  128  page 
bool;  "Po\iltry  for  Profit."  It's  F'oe. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box      4    ,  FrespoM,  Ills. 


BIG  MONEY 

IN 

Poultry 

There   is   big   money   in 
poultry  raising  when  you 
are  working  along  right 
lines;  when  you  have  effi- 
cient hatchers  and  brood- 
ers   that    will    rear    the 
chicks;  when  you  are  guid- 
ed by  the  advice  of  one  who 
knows,  and  is»most  success- 
ful in  his  own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers we  hatched  and  raised  over  20.000 
chickens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
Farm.  The  Model  Incubators  are  world- 
beaters  as  hatchers,  and  the  Model 
Colony  Brooder  raised  as  high  as  98  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  hatched.  Their  use  en- 
abled the  Model  Farm  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  chickens  than  has  ever  been 
raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write  for 
catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs.  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  mark- 
et quotations  week  by  week  averaged  for 
three  years.  It  shows  when  a  chick 
hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make. 
It  also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  produc- 
tion and  how  best  to  secure  them.  Write 
me  today. 

GNAS.  ^.  €5rPHERS, 
I  3SO     Me-nfy  Bt.  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

MTTwrTBiriTrr'  •-^^— r-~ —■■rr"-"-— ri  ii  iiiiiii 


.00' 

Buys  the  Best 

I20-EGG 

Incubator 
freight  prepaid,  ever  made 
Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  hot  water; 
self-regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot  water 
Brooder  S4.S0.  Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
book,  "Hatching  Facts"  tells  all  about  them. 
Mailed  free.  Write  today. 
Belle  City  I      /      3r  Co.,  Box  69 ,  Racine.  Wis.  I 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 


_s./ 


Before  You  Buy 
an  Incubator 

It  will  take  one  penny  for  postal, 
and  a  minute  of  your  time,  to  write 
for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  a  machine  you  have  in 
mind  —  no  matter  where  you  intend 
buying,  or  when — TODAY  you  should 
send  me  a  poBtol  and  get  my  catalog 
and  prices. 

My  book  will  post  you  on  the  best  way 
to  make  money  out  of  poultry— and  my 
prices  on  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start 
in  the  poultry  business  for  a  small 
omount  of  money. 
Chatham  Incubotors  are  sold  on 

84  Days  FREE 

trial,  freltfht  prepaid,  and  are  guaranteed  & 

years.  Chatham  Incubators  are  tlie  hi_'st  possible  to 
make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to  produce  tho 
largest  percentage  of  strong,,  healthy  chickens. 

If  you  are  most  ready  to  buy  a  machine  now,  put 

it  off  for  a  day  or  two,  until  you  can  get  my  pric«3 

and  catalog.     Then  decide. 

\  We  have  warehouses   in   all   the  leading  trada 

1     centers — wliere  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brooders 

7     are  kept  in  stock — insuring  prompt  delivery. 

I  invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  book.    3 
can  save  you  money  on 
an  Incubator.  . 

MANSON  CAMPBELL, 

President  Manson 
Camphell  Co  ,  Ltd., 
21o   Hcsson  Ave.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
If  you  live  west  of  tho 
Mississippi  River, 
s.     sddiess  me  Box  216 
m  Topeka,  Kan. 


Your  Own  Incubators  and 
Brooders?  j^.  _ 

Send  for  them  and        P|SE1§  rffiS 

see  how  easy  it  is.         •   ■••■■"*  ■  ■  «»«*' 
We  furnish  parts  such  as  Lamp,  Tank,  Regula- 
tor, Doors,  Leg's,   Hardware,  Etc.,  not  possi- 
ble for  vou  to  make,   at  a  special  low  price. 
Eightee'n  thousand  peo|)lewere  interested  in 
them  last  vcar.  No  special  tools  or  experience 
reiiuiri'd.  You'll  be  surprised  how  easy  it 
^is  and  howmuchbetter  machines  you  can 
'     buihi  than  you  can  buy  for  same  cost. 
/    ~-        We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word-  - 
-.  ■^tff^''t  the  plans,  they're  free  for  the 
V.  ^  -.,       i  isKing— and  decide  yourself.  Catalog  | 
J^'S^    "-"  also  describes  our  Acme  Lami)  I 

%"'  ^'f'^a.'KX    Regulator.      Made    to  fit  j 

any  niacnine.     Combined  dam- 
I>or  and  flame  regulation  saves  ] 
half  ^  our  present  operating  ex- 
5  penscB.      Send  for  catalog  end  I 
y  oee.     It's  free  including  plana 
H.  fJ.  SHEER  CO..  151  HampSi,  Cuinsy,  III 


I 


[S    FAY    BBI5 


Hatched  in  January,  Peb- 

raary  and  March,  they  make 

bigprouts.   Hatchthemiua 

BANTA INCUBATOR 

Our      II  ffiS     Heo.t  uniform,   ca.-^e  tight, 

Guarantee      i  !)     ventilation    gives     strong 

rotects  ycuj        chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
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EEN  BOINE  mAHES  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  epK  elements.    Tou  get  twice  tho 

ofgs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  eai  Uer  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  protlts. 

«  jer  a  mT'^T*^^    w  AX¥r«T  H/mniri  cuts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  adhering  iii<3at 

MANN   S  Sr?^?  riTTTFIT-    «"d  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic 

L^^i-m.i.'^i.^    i-r  BONE  CUTTEF   feed.open  hopper,  never  clogs.  Cat'lg  free. 

i  0  Days  Froo  Trial.    No  money  in  advance.       p,  ^^  f^^^^  qq^^  b„    g^^  Mllford.  Mass. 


How  To  Make  Money  With  Poultry  a^^ 

Incubators. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  every  farm  in  the 
country  could  make  a  good  big  additional  profit  if 
a  little  more  attention  were  given  to  the  farm  poul- 
try. This  is  especially  true  since  the  art  of  artific- 
ial incubation  has  reached  the  success  it  has. 

The  Cyphers  In- 
cubator Company, 
always  a  pioneer  in 
everything  that  can 
ill  any  way  advance 
the  interests  of  the 
poultry  industry — 
has  this  year  de- 
voted its  unusually 
handsome  catalog — a 
book  of  244  pages 
ell) — largely  to  a  dis- 
cussion of '  How  to  Make 
i\ii  re  Money  With  Poultry  and  Incubators." 
AnLint!  its  notable  contents  are  six  authoritative 
chapteis  relating  to  the  Profitable  Results  to  be 
obtained  from  various  phases  of  poultry  raising. 
The^e  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  beginner  or 
the  farmer  who  desires  to  increase  his  profits. 

The  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  describes  the  full  line  of  Cyphers  Supplies — 
everything  for  the  poultry  raiser.  This,  the  big- 
gest and  best  book  of  its  kind,  is  free  to  you  if 
you  name  this  paper  and  send  name  and  address 
of  two  acquaintances  interested  in  poultry.  Ad- 
d'  e-s  the  Cyphers  Incubator  Company  at  its  near- 
est office.  They  are  located  in  Butfalo,  New  York, 
Loston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and    Oakland,   Cay- 


Anil  Rrnnrior«  The  most  improved  type 
aim  DrOOaerS  of  "Chick"  machinery. 
Perfect  regulation;  not  affected  by  outside 
climatic  conditions.  Contact  heat  brooder 
furnishes  heat  in  the  natural  way,  broods 
chicks  like  the  old  hen.  Catalog  tells  the 
hows  and  -whys.  Send  today. 
GEO.  H.  LEECCDept.  64,  Omaha,  Neb. 


$50.00    Given    Away. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  OFFER  EVER 
MADK  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  Does  this  interest  YOUr 
V\  ill ch  for  the  next  is.sue  of  the  POULTRY  ITEM, 
whicii  is  published  at  Sellersville,  Pa.  The  ITEM 
will  ^live  away  tifty  dollars'  worth  of  Fishel's  World 

Famous  White  Plymouth  Rocks— to    the 

winniT  of  the  co  test  to  be  announcea  in  the  Jan.  is- 
sue of  the  POULTRY  ITEM.  Send  tor  the  Jan.  issue. 
It  will  tell  you  all  about  this  great  contest.  Just 
think  for  a  moment!  the  winner  of  this  contest  can  or- 
d'  r  $.50-00  worth  of  Fishel's  Famous  White  Rocks 
irom  his  latest  catalog.  No  poultry  magazine  has 
ever  made  a  proposition  like  this  before.  Write  for 
a  fiee  sample  copy  now;  or,  better  sti  1,  send  us2.5cts 
for  a  yearly  sub>cription  and  you  will  then  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  most  exciting  and  interesting 
contest  that  has  ever  been  ottered  to  lovers  of  the 
feathered  varieties.  There  will  be  numerous  smaller 
prizes. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM.    Seliersville,  Pa. 


Don't  even  think  of  raising  poulti-y  or  live  stock  witliuui 

LEE^S  BOOK 

for  1907.    Practical  ideas  for  the  iirofcssidiial  ni-;iiMatcur. 
FllEEI    Mention  tliis  pape.-.    GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha. 
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NO    MONEY 
IN   ADVANCE 

ihe  "Dandy"  Is  the 
easiest  operated.best 
built,  fastest  catting 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  with 
asin  iinabroad  guarantee.  If 
^nu  writ  suits  keep  it,  if  not, 
I  send  it  back.    Free  catalog. 


Ull  HH  Help  yourhens.  Feed 
^Vl|  ■■  them  fresh  cut  erreen  I 
■  ■  ^^  ■■   bone  and  youUl  get 
more  eggs— you'll  get 
XQ  GET  eggs  in  winter  when 

*^  *■••■    eggs  are  worth  while.  L 

BB^^^K^The  Standard  Green^^^^^"^^ 
in II K  W*  Bone  Cutterprepares  bone  right ' 
for|feeding,quickly— easily.  Prices 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee—  I 
sent  on  trial.  Write  lor  catalog.  I 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Go.Milford,Ma8s.l 


EGGSI 


MAKE  GOOD  MONE^ 

In  I'oultrv  busines.s.    Others  do  it. 

'Why  not  you!    Our  big  illustrated 

book,   "Profitable  Poultry,"  tells 

how  to  breed,  hateh,  feed,   grow 

and  market  to  make  lots  of  money. 

Starts  you  on  the  road  to  success. 

Describes  most  wonderful  Poultry 

Farm  i  n  the  world— 32  kinds  of  fowls. 

Gives  lowest  prices  on   fowls,   eggs. 

Incubators,  everything  for    Poultry. 

Mailed  for  i  cents  in  postage.     Berry's 

Poultry  Farm,  Box   63.  Clarinda,  io-wa. 

Aft  RRPPRQ  Flue  pure  -  bred  chickens, 
^\J  Dntt^UO  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised  ;  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry-farm  in  the  Northwest.  Fowls, 
eggs,  and  incuiiators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  4  c. 
for  fiue  IG-page  13th  annual  catalog. 
^  R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  778,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

Greider's  -  Fine  -  Catalog    1907 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry, 
antl  describes  and  illustrates  60  va- 
rieties. Ten  beautiful  natui  al-color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stocl<  and  eggs;  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill 
lice,  make  money.    This  valuable  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  Greider,  R^Heeins,  Penn. 


>iOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THEM 

Lambert's  Old  Ueliable  "Death  t"  Lice" 
siiiipiy  exteriuiuates  all  kinds  of  lice  on 
jult.y.    One  can  of  Lambert's  will   save 
dozens  of  dollars  in  the  hatchinjj  si  ason. 
I'soiton  your  settinj^   hens,  no  lice 
on  the  chicks.    Sample  10c.  100  oz.  SI. 
111)?  Pocket  Book  "Pointers"  free. 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 
G8'7J]tIonou  BlUg.,  Chicago. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
wood,  sa  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme- 
teries and  ChnreheB*  Address 
COILED  SFRING  FENCE  «0. 
Buz  448       Winchester,  latU 
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^A-A«SWEttaCHESllliiffl|BEi 


o  get  this  valuable  "Blizzard  Belt"  Chestnut  quickly  introduced 
and  at  same  time  gain  new  friends,  we  offer  to  send  a  Hardy 
Sweet  Chestnut  tree  1  year  old,  entirely  Free  to  a  limited 
number   of   property   owners  not  already  our  customers. 
Mailing  expense  Sets  which  send  or  not  as  you  please.    A 
postal  will  bring  the  tree.     Our  Catalog  containing  64 
colored  plates  of  our  "Blizzard  Belt"  Fruits,  Orna- 
mentals, Evergreens,  etc.,  and  a  mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  fruit-growers  is  free.    Write  today. 
le  Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Box  748,  Osage,  Iowa. 


TUC  DADV  DAURI  CD  ai^  everblooming,  perfectly  hardy  rose,  a 
inC  DAD  I  imniDkCllf  sturdy,  erect  little  buah.  growing  two  feet 
high,  literally  covered  with  large  clusters  of  crimson  blossoms  the  entire  season. 
Mull  size,  10c,  8  for  36c.  Send  for  it.  It  will  please  you.  We  grow  everything 
of  the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  I^awii,  Park,  Street,  Oardeii  and  tircen- 
house.  Rarest  new,  choicest  old.  We  send  by  mail,  postpaid.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Vines,  Rulbs,  Rosen.  Etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  An  ele^rant  1  eS-Pajfe  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and 
see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  Many  choice  sets  cheap.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  vou  the  best  aud  save  you  money.    53  years,  44  greenhouses,  r.;00  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,     Box  432,   PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Wm.  Henry  Maule 


FOR  1907 

contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Veget  ab  las, 
6gin  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
ne  w,  wo  rth 
growing. 
You  need  it. 
It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 

1747  Filbert  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MOUE 


and  better  ones,   earlier  to  mature 

'  and  using  less  seed,  when  you   plant 

with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
I  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.    Seed  grows  at  once.   Cheapest  and 
easiestwayto  plant.  Works  well  in  any  suil, 
sod  or  new  land.    If  your  dealer  can't  fur- 
nish it.  Bend  $1  and  his  name;  we  will 
ship  charges  paid.  Write  tor  Booklet, 
"The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit,"  Free    ' 
Potato  Implement  Co., 
Box  520. 
/""^^       Traverse  City, 
•iJ.     >^^^  Mich. 


^"eVeR  GROYirn 


A    wonderful    big  catalog   CD  PC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every   rntt 
\  ariety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers'.     Oldest  reliable  seed  grow- 
er in  America.     No  old  seed.     All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Bi^  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 
Send  yours  and  your  neighbor's  address. 
R.   H.    SHUMWAY,  Rockford,    Illinois! 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

1200  acre  nursery  and  seed  farm, 
founded  at  lake  City  in  1868  by  Dr.  P. 
A.  Jewell.  Send  postal  card  for  Free 
132  page  catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants.  Trees. 
Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.  We  grow  only 
Hardy  varieties  suited  to  the  North. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES, 

14  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


SEEDS  THAT   GROW 


Flowery      i^<2J*^<°^you 

Clover,  Seed  Potatoes   We/^  »,*ri&*>^s   'to-day. 
will  send  free  with  cat-  ^^^^^y^so  have  fuU 


alogue  a  pkt.  of  new^ 
lettuce  seed  "May 
Kins"  the  best 
head  lettuce^^  iij^' 
ever  intro^^  AY'  < 


>^^ 


^ 


line    of    Nursery 
'stock,  Koses,  Plants 
and  Bulbs. 
GERMAN  NURSERIES, 

BEATRICE, 
33, Nebraska. 
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in  season, 
to  get  them, 


STRAWBERRIES 

big,  red  and  lucious  are  grown  from  ALLEN'S  choice  vigorous  strawberry- 
plants.    None  better.    Good  Luck,  Chesapeake,  Virs^'inla.  and  Cardinal  now 
Glen  Mary,  llaverland,  Dunlap,  Marstiall,  Klondy ke,  Gandv,  Bubach,  Climax 
and  all  best  s^taiidard  sorts,  90  varieties.    Prices  Ri-lit;  DEWBERRIES,  Aus- 
tin's. Lueretia,  and  Premo.    1  have  big  stock  and  they  are  fine,  also  Rasp- 
berry, Currant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grapevines.    In  SEEDS  I  have 
the  leading  varieties  for  field  and  garden,  my  1907  supply  of  Peas,Beans,Water- 
melon.  Cantaloupe,  and  Cucumber  seeds  are  very  choice.    Millions  of  vegetable  plants /^ 
My  BO  page  Catalog  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where   {^yJi 
.  It's  FREE.  Send  name  and  address  on  postal  to  W.  F.  ALLEN  Dept.  30,  Salisbury,  Md.# 


Seeds  That  Hustle 

Plant  Our  Northern-Grown  Seeds 

They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific, 
and  mature  quick,  because  they  are 
grown  in  our  short,  northern  sum- 
mers, on  new,  healthy  land.  They 
begin  hustling  the  minute  they  are  in 
the  ground,  keep  at  it,  and  mature 
crops  while  the  lazy  southern  seed  is 
getting  started.  Our  new,  150  page 
catalog,  tells  all  about  them  and  our 
Bi^  Cash  Club  Offer.  Mailed  free,  if 
ordered  quick. 

DARtlNG  &  BEAHAN, 
423  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
enls.  The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  'How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world." — A.  I.  Boot,  in  Gleanings.  July  1,  1906. 

Chap.  1.  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "  a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "  how  to  begin  "  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  exti-a. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
jiu  r  chaser. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Strawberry- Plants! 

WE  HAVE  been  growing  and  selling  straw- 
berry plants  in  this  town  thirty-five  years. 
We  have  learned  how  to  do  it.  Our  stock  is 
larger  than  ever  before.  We  have  trained 
help,  good  shipping  facilities,  and  a  disposition  to 
serve  you  well.  We  ask  the  opportunity,  and  guaran- 
tee our  plants  to  reach  you  in  good  condition  either 
by  mail  or  express  If  we  have  a  single  customer 
anywhere  who  paid  us  for  plants  and  failed  to  get  a 
fair  deal  at  any  time,  we  want  to  hear  of  it.  A  postal 
will  bring  our  catalog  about  February  1.  It  contains 
a  reliable  account  of  about  fifty  varieties.  We  also 
sell  blackberry  and  currant  plants,  and  choice  glad- 
iolus bulbs.  

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

Box  1004 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquartei-s  for  plants 

of  the  new  "Oswego"  strawberi-y 

and  50  other  best  new  and  old 

varieties.       Also     the     "Plum 

Farmer"  raspberry    and  other 

desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 

Blackberries    and    other    Fruit 

Plants,  etc.     23  years  experience. 

Highest  awards  at  World's  Fair.  We 

invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  708,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


450,000 


liOO  TarletleB.Al60  erapeSjBmall  Frultsetc.liest  root 

ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.    Lsms  B0E8CU,  Fredonla,  N.  ¥■ 


r 


SPRAY   PUMPS 

PR  HATTOTHE  MYERS* 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  rail 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  is  the  best 


pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
I  pumps.  Hay  Tools 


PS 

■M 'wj  &  Barn  boor  Hang 
a     ^  ^^  ers.     Send  for  catS' 
^H  log  and  prices. 
JH.  F.  E.  Myers  &  Brp^ 
Aahland.  Ohio. 
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Four -Per -Cent 
Investment 


WITH    the    money    absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 

This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  over  One-half  Million 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzeb,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-prcs. 

E.  B.  Spitzer.  Cashier. 


warthmore  BooKs! 


BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.) -The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thfro'ighly  covers  the  fit  Id  of  small  matinK 
ui  der  managemt'nt.  The  experit  nee  of  twenty 
ytars  in  matirg-  young  queens  in  bahy  nu<  lt>i  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book  good  printing, 
eiijo.,  able  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  -  A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  jutt  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  workd  for  profit.     Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.  -  Don't  depend  entirdy  upon  Kwarm- 
ing  for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain, owarthnioie  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Increase"— a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL- GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen- rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life-  Price,  postpaid, 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  W  rite  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALE   BY 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL   BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 


Wouldn't  You  Like 

to  have  us  show  you  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nities e.xistinfr  in  the  South,  and  how  you 
could  improve  your  present  condition? 


S'Ae 


Seaboard  •  Magazine 


Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  South,  will 
point  out  many  of  the  advantatres  of  a 
location  in  our  mild  climate  where  life 
would  be  a  greater  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  by  reason  of  being  able  to  carry 
on  work  throuKhout  the  entire  year. 
Why  battle  ayainst  the  elements?  If  you 
want  a  stock  or  grain  farm,  a  fruit  f ai  m, 
truck  farm,  where  lands  are  fertile  and 
productive,  in  fact,  any  thintr.  and  want 
it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine  will 
assist  you.  Sent  FREE  on  request,  to- 
gether with  other  handsomely  illustrat- 
ed literature  descriptive  of  the  South- 
its  wonderful  resources  and  prog-ress. 

Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  home- 
seekers,  prospectors,  and  investors. 


J.  W.  White,  Cen'l  Indust'l  Agent 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Dept,  "  F." 


PORTER 

BEE-ESCAPES 


Hive  ESCAPE 

When  taking  olf  surplus  this  is  the  greatest 
saving  device  It  does  away  with  the  shaking 
of  the  heavy  supers,  the  cruelty  of  excessive 
smoking  which  causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their 
honey  and  start  robbing  You  can  as  well  afford 
to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without  the  Porter 
Bee-escape. 

PRICES— Each,  20c:  dozen,  $2  25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  3.5c;  10,  $3.25;  by  express  or  freight. 
HOUSE    ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you  wish  to 
clear  of  bees.  Some  bee-keepers  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  off  the  tilled  supers  and  stacking 
seven  or  eight  in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey- 
house  mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape. 

PRICES— Each.  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere! 

R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

SEND  -  ORDERS  -  TO  -  YOUR  -  DEALER 
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"If  Goods  are  granted  cfuicK,  send  to  Pouder.' 


EstablisHed    1889 


Bcc-Kccpcrs'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.  My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Discounts  for  Early  Orders! 


New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 


Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 


Dovetailed  Hives,  Section  tioiie>^-boxes. 

Weed-process  Comb  Foundation, 

Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee-smoKers, 
Bee-veils,  Ponder  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  Every  TKin^  used    hy  Bee^  Keepers. 

BEESWAX  WANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.  Make  small  shipments  by  express  ;  large  shipments  by  freight.  Always  be 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, wi'ite  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Certificate  guai'anteeing  purity  with  every  shipment. 

Catalog    Free 

Walter  S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacKusetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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per 
cent 


SCOUIl 

During  January 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  six  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Janu- 
ary for   goods    for  this  year. 


Jobbers  for 

Central   :   Pennsylvania 

for  

ROOT'S  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping   facilities    in    the    State. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,      :      :      :      Pennsylvania 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  bee-keepers  prefer 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
.    ...   is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

WorKing  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free     catalog     and    samples. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


9        9        9 


Stand  for 


Seifability 


Uniform  excellence     .      .      .      . 
.     .     .     .     always  maintained. 

Popularity 

Everywhere  in  high  favor. 

Quality 

Material  and  workman-    ,     .     . 
ghip  unexcelled. 


In  Other  Words—It's  Root  Quality 


We  Sell  the  Root 
Quality  Goods   in 

MICHIGAN 


Write  for  prices  and  discount  on 

your  list  of  goods  for  the 

coming    season. 


"Where  Quality  Counts,  We  Win." 


M.n.nUNT&$ON 

Bell  Branch,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan 
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Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1906 


WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S  GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  si r.gle- walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match:  the  Hilton  double-walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can"t  nane  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        »?       >^       >^       »^        >^ 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 


In  dovetailed  HIVES,  plain  and  beeway  SEC- 
TIONS,   Hoffman    BROOD-FRAMES, 
Section-holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  eulargiug  our  FACTORY,  and  all  of  these  goods  have  to  be  moved,  if 
you  want  any  thing  in  your  apiary,  you  will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
make  you  DP^l.lVEKED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock  is  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  We  do  not  keep  poor  or  second-grade  goods.  Our  sizes  are  standard. 
Quality  and  linish  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  We  make  any  thin^  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  be  convincetl.  We  aim  to  please  our  customers,  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

NICOLETT  ISLAND  NO.  20.        John  Doll  &  Son.  Proprietors.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


OLD  PRICE 

Bingham 

"B" 

okers 


Best  on  Earth 
for  29   Years. 


Cost  Five  Cents  More  to  Make  in 
1907  than  in  1906 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  while  they  are  cheap. 

Copper,  tin,  leather,  steel,  wire,  and 

wood  arc  ri.siug  every  ilay. 


T.  F.  BINGHAM 

FARWELL,  :  MICHIGAN 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


Boston    Headquarters 


-FOR- 


Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 
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We  manufacture  every  thingr  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  beat  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  sbipment  over  fifteen  different  reals,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  aa  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

KretcHmer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Council  Bltiffs,  lo^va. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co,,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluifs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina,  Kansas. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  liud  Dallas  the  best  polut 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Dou't  for  set  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illusti'ated  catalog 
for  1906  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


BEE  -  KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES 


Root's  Goods  in  Stock 
Queens  and  Bees 


We  allow  early-order  discounts. 
04-page  catalog  free. 


J   M.  JENKINS.       WETUMPKA,  ALA. 


Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 

Order 

Root's  -  Goods  -  from  -  Zanesvillc 

Nine  railroads,  Muskingum  and  Ohio 
River  steamboats,  and  all  express 
companies,  insure  a  saving  of  freight 

and  time Write  now 

for   catalog   and  special   discounts. 

E.  Wc  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


Something  New 
in  Honey-Jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  jar  by  mall. 


™^R1ETSCHE  PRESS 

Made  of  artificial  stone.  Pi'actically  inde- 
structible, and  giving  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Comb  foundation  made  easily  and 
quickly  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  buying 
from  the  dealers.  Price  of  press  for  L.  frame 
sheets,  $3.00;  other  sizes,  2oc  extra.  Pri(;e 
of  the  press  making  the  foundation  directly 
on  the  wired  frames,  $3.50,  any  size  wanted. 

Adrian  Getaz,     :      Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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UPPLIES 


INCUBATORS   (SL  BROODERS 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  Central  States.  Our  troods  are  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  We  warrant  the  troods,  and  -they  will  please  you  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  early 
orders.    We  can  save  you  money.    Send  for  bi^-  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  all  about  them.    Do  it  to-day. 

ADDRESS  LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ?Vo^»h%',\;  .»  "'^•^"^n^^'^^^-„"? 

1740  bouth  i3th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Missouri,       or       ETrTFIanagan,  BeTleville,  Illinois 


W.   H.   Laws,  the  QUCCn-brCCdCr,   the   Tomfn^^  ^el^au^''f^.^:'^T^'ly.^^^^^^^  aueensfor 

„   ,  -       T.   ,■  1      tj  1     T      ^         ^  r^        ■   1         J;      ,    *^    season.    Laws    Leather  or  Red-clover    .stock    and 

Golden  Italians,  also  Holy  Lands  and  Carniolans  bred  separately  and  in  their  puritv  ^-everal  of  mv  custom 
ers  write  me  that  the  queens  received  from  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  ^ur"pius  the  past  noor  season 
I  also  breed  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  the  bees  for  white  comb  honey  and  lots  of  it  i  have  some  wonderfni 
reports  from  this  cross.  Single  queen,  any  race,  before  April,  $1  2.5;  Ave  for  $.5.00  ]  "have  al.so  som"  extra  fine 
breeding-  tueens  at  $10.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranti  ed.  I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  for 
the  coming  season.    Circulars  on  hives  and  queens  on  ai)i  lication. 

"W.  H.  IvA-W*.  Box  217.  B«evllle,  Texas. 


BIG  DISCOUNT  TILL  MAY  1 

On  all  Marshfleld  Supplies. 

Dovetailed  hives,  8-frame,  1%-story,  $1.35;  10-frame. 
$1.50.  No.  1  sections,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.50.  FREE— a 
year,s  subscription  with  ordsr  amounting  to  $15.00  or 
over.  Send  for  48-page  catalog  free.  I  sell  Root's 
supvilies  at  factory  prices. 

S.  D.  BUELL,    Union  City,  Michigan. 

BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Best  of  every  thing  needed. 
Big  Discount  from  now  to 
April  1st.      .      Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1004   East  Washington  Street 

A.  H.  REEVES  <&  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS     OF 

"ROOT'S  QUALITY"  BEE-SUPPLIES 

Cash  paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for 
catalog  and  price  list 

17  Morrison  Street,  Wateriown,  New  York 

Phone  1296 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up  ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHtircH,  A.mol«l,  Pa. 

Pl&nts>   Berry  •  crates, 
and  Qu&rt  Baskets 

Special  prices  for  December  and 
January  orders,    .    Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  AultfatHer 
Bx  62,  Minerva,  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  $1  per  1000 

and  up.    Catalog  free. 
R.  E.  ALLEN,      -       PAW  PAW.       -       MICHIGAN 


Same  Old  Place 

ti  /v^  f}lJ^^^'^^  ^'P"  ^'^^'  ^^^  ^^st  Of  queens;  untested, 
*1.00;  $4.2.5  per6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $.5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 


guaranteed, 
ians. 


Bees  end  Queens  for  1907 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
good  queens  for  protitable  keeinng  of  bees.  I  think 
I  can  raise  just  as  good  queens  as  anvbodv.  I  will 
book  orders  for  1907  at  the  following  prices:  Each,  55c; 
$6.00  per  dozen;  $45.00  per  100.  Also  eggs  to  hatch. 
Buff  Wyandotte,  R.  I.  Red,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington,  Bar- 
red Rock.    Circular  free. 

A..  H.  Kanag's^,  Milroy,  Pa. 


Read 


the  ad.  in  the  Dec.  15th  issue  about  bee- 
goods  and  .specialties  from  A.  MESS, 
Herenthals,  Belgium.  Write  for  catalog 
or  for  wholesale  prices. 


The  Early-order  Discount ! 

This  is  the  dull  season  in  the  supply  line,  and 
we  .are  offering  a  VERY  LIBERAL  discount 
for  orders  now.  We  furnish  every  thing  a 
bee-keeper  uses Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham.  lOsTark  PI..  N.  Y.  City 

APIARIES,  GLEN  COVE.  L.  I. 

Big  Reduction  in  Supplies! 

Until  May  1 

Big  stock  of  Dovetailed  hives  and  one-piece  sec- 
tions to  draw  from.  FREE— a  year's  subscription 
with  order  amounting  to  $15.00  or  over.  Send  for 
32-page  illustrated  catalog  free 

"W.    D.    Soper,  JacKscn,    MicH. 
Rural   Route  3 
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ClassiHed  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  AdTertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wage.*?! 

Db.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— An  assistant  in   apiary  of  300  colonies. 
Produce  both  comb  and  extracted  honey.    A  good 
chance  for  an  active  young  man  to  learn  bee-keeping. 
Ebvin  Babton,  R.  p.  D.  3,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Active  young  man  of  good  habits  to  as- 
sist in  apiary,  and  on  dairy  farm  when  not  needed 
among  bees.    Lives  with  family. 

P.  H.  Elwood,  Route  3,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


Wanted. — A   good  man,  single,  to  work  on  small 

farm  by  the  year.    Would  take  a  man  who  wishes  to 

learn  bee-keeping.    Tobacco  and    liquor    users  not 

wanted.    State  salary  expected— age,  experience,  etc. 

Edw.  Wilkinson,  Wilton,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Two  or  three  good  men  to  work  in  api- 
ary during  season  of  1907.  Write,  stating  when  you 
can  come  and  what  experience  you  have  had  with 
bees. 

Appleton  &  Hagnall.  Simi,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


Wanted. — A  steady,  bright,  industrious  young  man 
who  knows  how  to  handle  bees.  To  a  man  of  the 
right  stamp  a  good  opening  is  offered  by  an  extensive 
bee-keeper  of  New  York  State.    Address 

W.  J.  LucH,  care  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  O. 

Wanted.— Young  man,  preferably  one  with  at  least 
a  little  experience  with  bees,  as  assistant  apiarist  for 
live  to  seven  months.  We  run  several  yards,  over  600 
colonies,  latest  methods,  fine  climate.  State  age,  ex- 
perience, and  wages  desired,  all  in  first  letter.  Give 
references.    No  tobacco,  etc. 

E.  F.  Atwateb,  Box  37,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

Wanted.— Local  representative  to  handle  the  sale 
of  our  new  Unrivaled  Series  of  Charts  and  Surveys, 
showing  every  State  and  foreign  country,  reliable, 
historical,  and  descriptive  matter,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. We  anticipate  sale  large  enough  to  net  our 
representatives  from  $300  to  $800  in  every  county. 

Address  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

N  A  VY  o^srs  excellent  opportunities  to  young  men 
iirvv  1  of  good  character  to  receive  instruction  fit- 
ting them  for  promotion;  good  pay  at  start,  advance- 
ment as  soon  as  qualified.  Apply  to  Navy  Recruiting 
Station,  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  or 
Postofflce  Building,  Cincinnati,  O, 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.  Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.- Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbin.s,  Broad  Creek,  Va. 

Fob  Sale.— Smith  Premier,  Hammond,  and  Oliver 
typewriters.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Will  exchange  for 
wax  or  honey.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— Comb  foundation,  both  brood  and  sur- 
plus. Beeswax  worked  into  foundation  at  a  very  low 
price.    Send  for  price  list  and  free  samples  to 

The  Delta  Apiabies,  Delta,  Colo. 


Fob  Sale.- If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1906  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Fbank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. . 

Fob  Sale.— Till  Jan.  1,  best  Wisconsin  sections 
per  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  S.ic  less.  Big  dis- 
count on  Danz.  hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also 
berry-boxes.  H.  S.  Duby.  St.  Anne,  ill. ' 

Fob  Sale.— Lhommedieu's  "Happy-thought"  in- 
troducing queen-cage  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
that  have  trouble  in  introducing  queens.  10  cts.  for  a 
sample  cage.  D.  E.  Lhommkdieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 


Fob  Sale.— 115  acres  of  good  farming  and  fruit- 
growing land  especially  adapted  to  trucking  and  fruit 
raising;  also  20  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  eight  and 
ten  frame  hives.  N.  V.  Long,  Biscoe,  N.  C. 

Fob  Sale.-  50  8-frame  dovetailed  hives,  in  good 
condition,  each  with  eight  straight  all-worker  combs, 
wired,  and  two  Ideal  supers,  u^ing  plain  sections  and 
fence  separators,  half  the  supers  filled  with  sections 
and  foundation.    The  lot,  $2.00  per  hive. 

John  H.  Nobtheop,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Angora  and  Persian  cats;  mostly  all 
colors.  Persians  pure  white  with  blue  eyes.  Every- 
body admires  these  beautiful  pets.  Women  make 
money  raising  them  Good  profits.  Cats  and  kittens 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Also  have  ferrets  for 
sale.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Mbs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— $.500  will  buy  fruit,  vegetable,  and  can- 
dy store,  with  established  trade  of  $4U0  per  moiith; 
rent  $15;  coast  town,  2.500;  pay-roll  over  $4000  per 
month.  Poultry  business  takes  my  time,  and  one 
must  go.  Why  stay  in  the  cold  when  this  chance  is 
open  under  sunny  skies?  Further  information  write 
quick.  TowNE's  Poultry  Yards,  Pinole,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— Ninety  second-hand  double-walled  chaff 
hives,  no  inside  furniture,  at  $1.00  each,  f.  o.  b.  car 
here.  They  consist  of  40  ten-frame  Quinby  and  50 
thirteen-frame  Gallup.  These  hives  are  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  the  reason  for  selling  is  that,  with  our 
system  of  out-yards. we  do  so  much  moving  from  place 
to  place,  we  have  decided  to  put  our  bees  into  single- 
walled  hives.    Write  for  particulars. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— Three  four-frame  Cowan  honey-ex- 
tractors, used  only  two  seasons,  are  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, having  collectively  extracted  less  than 40.000  lbs. 
of  honey.  The  baskets  are  peifectly  true  and  stiuare, 
the  same  as  when  they  left  the  Root  Co.'s  factory  iwu 
years  ago.  The  fact  is,  they  have  had  such  good  fare 
that,  were  you  to  look  at  them,  you  would  call  them 
new.  I  offer  them,  crated,  and  delivered  on  board  the 
cars  here,  at  $18.00  each.  This  is  a  bargain  that  will 
not  stand  open  long.  The  reason  for  selling  is,  I  want 
to  put  in  larger  machines. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale. 
frame  hives. 


-100  colonies  of  bees,  in  Higginsville  ten- 
R.  L.  Webb,  Waverly,  Mo. 


Fob  Sale. — 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Geay, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale. — 32  colonies  Italian  bees,  800  plain  sec- 
tions, drawn  combs  in  supers,  8  extra  hives,  50  combs, 
2  lbs.  super  foundation.    $100  buys  lot. 

P.  McGrath,  Rt.  3,  Shepherd,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— 450  colonies  Italian  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease, in  eight  and  ten  frame  Dovetailed  hives  heavy 
with  honey.  Super  with  each  hive  all  painted  two 
coats,  $3.75  per  hive,  on  Sacramento  River. 

Albert  Lane,  Vordan,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal, 
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Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circular.s  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale. — M.  B.  turkey.s.  Hens,  $3.00  each;  Tom.s, 
$5.00  each;  eggs  in  season,  $3.00  per  dozen. 

A.  P.  Young,  Cave  City,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — White  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Good 
stock  at  a  low  price.  J.  F.  Moobe.  Tiffin.  O. 

Fob  Sale.— 25  White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  al- 
so pairs  and  trios.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15,  $5.00  for  30.  Fish- 
el  strain.     Write  your  wants. 

Db.  C.  L.  Van  Obdol,  Dillsboro,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale.— Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  cockerels 
and  pullets,  prize  stock,  scoring  90  to  94  in  show-room. 
$1.50  to  $2.00  and  $2.50  each.    Singles,  pairs,  or  trios. 
Wm.  Andbbson,  Dover,  Illinois. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. — Early  American   and  foreign  hooks  on 
bee-keeping.  A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Wanted. — To  exchange  a  6x9  improved  Victor  band 
and  foot  lever  self-inking  i_irinting-press,  almost  new, 
cost  $60,  for  foot-power  circle  and  scroll-sawing  ma- 
chine, extracted  honey,  books,  offers,  type,  etc.  Par- 
ticulars free.     W.  H.  Gardneb,  Roxabel,  O.    Rt.  1. 

Wanted. — To  let,  apiary  of  over  300  colonies  on  five 
years'  time.  Produced  $6.00  per  colony  this  year. 
Great  opportunity  in  Colorado. 

MiLLEB  Pboduck  Co.,  Timnath,  Colo. 

Wanted.— 100  hybrid  queens,  common  black  and 
Italian,  1907  hatch,  for  early  May  delivery.    Address 
H.  A.  Habtman,  Yerington,  Nev. 

Wanted. — I  should  like  to  correspond  with  party 
that  would  let  his  bees  on  shares  in  Colorado,  Wis- 
consin, or  Nevada.    C.  S.  Hublbut,  Ft.  Collins,  Col. 


Wanted. — Ten-inch  foundation  mill  for  deep-cell 
heavy  brood.  Oliveb  Fosteb,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Wanted. — To  exchange,  three  colonies  bees  for  200- 
egg  sure-hatch  incubator,  used  one  season. 

John  W.  Olson,  Rt,  l,  Stratford,  la. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  Reliable  incubator  com- 
plete for  Edison  phonograph,  .32-40  Marlin  rifle,  or  of- 
fers. LoBENzo  Clakk,  Winona,  Minn. 

Wanted.— To  print  you  100  up-to-date  calling  or 
business  cards,  for  40  els.  in  stamps.    500  for  $1.00. 
H.  H.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Concord  June,  Mass. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  HERsnissR, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  modern  firearms  for  In- 
dian relics.  Wm.  S.  Ammon, 

4432  So.  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.  Old  combs  for  rendering.  Also  slumgum 
and  beeswax.    State  quantity  and  price. 

F.  W.  Lessee,  Sta.  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Fancy  white-clover  comb  honey.    Write 
us.       Indianapolis  Dairy  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,   and   beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted.— 20.000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Gbiggs  Bbos.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted.— Well-ripened  basswood  or  clover  honey. 
Prompt  payment  on  receipt;  8M  cts.  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
West  Bend.  H.  C.  Ahlebs,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted.— Immediately,  honey  in  large  and  small 
lots  for  spot  cash.  Only  dealer  in  Utah  selling  Root's 
goods  at  factory  prices.    Write  ul-,. 

SuPEBioB  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— In  large  or  small  lots,  No.  1  white  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  or  barrels. 
Send  sample  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered 
in  Preston.  M.  V.  Facey, 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and*  full 
market  value  fur  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  il  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Wanted.— To  sell  4000  lbs.  of  white-clover  extracted 
honey,  put  up  in  2-lb.  paper  bags,  and  1000  lbs.  of  same 
in  5-lb.  bags  at  9  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.,  Flint,  Mich.  Cash 
to  accompany  order.  This  honey  was  not  extracted 
until  dead  ripe,  and  is  solid  now. 

Leonabd  S.  Gbiggs,  Flint.  Mich.,  Rt.  5. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale.- Clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  8  cts. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Parker,  Sta.  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Fall  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  7  cts.  per 
lb.  C.  E.  Cbowthbr  &  Son.  N.  Kingsville,  O. 

Fob  Sale. — Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 50,000    pounds    California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Mercer,  T31  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fob  sale.— Four  barrels  broken  comb  honey,  white 
clover;  weight  about  600  lbs.  Price  8  cts.  per  lb.,  cash 
1.  o.  b.  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Fancy  basswood  and  clover  honey  in 
barrels  or  60-lb.  cans;  sample  10  cts.,  which  may  be  de- 
ducted when  ordering.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale.- 2000  lbs.  of  Colorado  alfalfa  extracted 
honey.  It  is  ripe,  rich,  and  thick;  60-pound  tin  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  at  $10.00  a  case. 

A.  A.  Lyons,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— Choice  extracted  clover  and  basswood 
honey  in  60-pound  cans.  It  was  extracted  at  end  of 
season,  and  is  very  thick  and  well  ripened.  Sample 
free.  J.  F.  Moobe,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Fob  Sale.  541  lbs.  of  No,  1  buckwheat  comb  hon- 
ey; also  293  lbs.  of  clover  that  was  finished  out  with 
buckwheat.  It  is  in  24-section  no-drip  shipping-cases 
that  weigh  from  21  to  24  lbs.  net  per  case.  It  is  in  4Ji 
sections.  This  is  a  fine  bunch  of  honey,  and  can  not 
be  compared  with  the  ordinary;  12%  cents  buys  it  F. 
0.  B.  here.  E.  D,  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich, 
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Bcc-kccpcrs*  Directory 

This  department  is  for  theexclu.sive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  ihin^r 
the  bee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  your  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  flat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  riyht  to  reject  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 

2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 

3     "  "        "        V.50 

4      "  "        "       10.00 

Cash  in  advance.    Ad's  can  be  chanf;:ed  only 

in  the  first  issue   of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


Finest  Golden  and  i-cd-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.   Daniel  Wubth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark.. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiary.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Gbo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tbibble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St,,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Itaijan  Bees  and  queens — red  clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DocKHAM,  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend.Minn. 

SwABTHMOBE  Apiaries— Golden, Caucasian,  Banat. 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E. L.Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Queens.  Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawbence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiaby,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

GoLDEN-ALL-ovBR  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  (|ueens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  slock  for  honey,  with  6(K)  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  A  piabies,  Lebanon.  Pa. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  1.5,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Fob  Sale. — Honey,  bees,  and  queens;  cartons  at 
half  price,  and  some  other  supplies.  Bees  on  Danz. 
and  L.  frames.    Free  circular. 

Quibin-the-queen-bbeedeb,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


n 


HATCH    WAX-PRESS. 

The  wax-press  illustrated  and  described  in  our  last 
issue  will  be  listed  in  our  catalog  for  this  year  at  $6.00, 
and  will  he  known  as  the  Hatch  press.  We  will  also 
list  the  Root-German  at  $12.00.  A  kettle  or  boiler  is 
necessary  with  the  Hatch  press  to  use  in  melting  up 
the  combs  ready  for  pressing.  With  the  Root-Ger- 
man press  much  greater  speed  can  be  made  by  melt- 
ing the  combs  in  a  separate  boiler,  but  if  you  have 
plenty  of  time  you  can  get  along  with  the  press  alone. 


second-hand  FOUNDATION-MIIjLS. 

We  have  the  following  second-hand  comb-founda- 
tion mills  to  offer.  We  give  a  brief  description  of 
each,  and  shall  be  ph  asod  to  mail  a  sample  of  founda- 
tion, representing  any  one  or  more  of  these  mills,  to 
tho^e  interested  on  application: 

No.  058,  2i2x6-inch  Lex.  thin-sup:  r  mill  in  good  con- 
dition.   Price  $12.00. 

No.  059,  2J2x6-inch  hex.  exrta-thin-super  mill  in  good 
condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  072,  2/2xl0-inch  hex.  medium-brood  mill  in  fair 
condition.    Price  $15.(X). 

No.  074.  2xU)-invh  round-cell  brood  mill  in  old-style 
hisih  frame,  in  fair  condition.    Price  $10.00. 

No.  077,  2xl0-inch  round-cell  brood  mill  in  old-.-tyle 
high  frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  12  00. 

No.  075,  2x9  hex.  brood  ujIU  in  the  oldest-style  wood- 
base  frame.  Origin  a  price  of  this  machine  was  $80.00. 
Weofter  it  for  $10.00. 

BEE  MODELS — THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BEE. 

There  are  a  good  many  bee-keepers  who  will  admit 
they  ought  to  know  more  about  the  anatomy  of  the 
bee;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  sub- 
ject they  have  ihu-i  far  been  unable  to  acquaint  them- 
selves in  the  least  with  the  marvelous  structure  of 
the  honey-bee.  For  such  persons  there  has  been  aon- 
strvnited  iipustihoard  hce,  showing  all  the  iuternals 
of  a  queen  and  also  of  a  drone  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  With  the  aid  of  the  key  any  in- 
telligent person  may  soon  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  bee  and  the  proper  name  of 
each  organ.  First  there  is  a  life-like  representation 
of  the  queen  and  drone  (separately).  By  lifting  the 
outer  covering  the  breathing  apparatus  an.'i  digestive 
system  are  unfolded;  lifting  again  there  will  be  lound 
the  reproductive  system  and  poison-glands;  and  by 
again  lifting,  the  nervous  system  is  clearly  outlined. 
Every  thing  is  as  clear  as  daylight,  as  each  part  and 
organ  is  numbered,  t..nd  the  key  which  we  send  gives 
the  correct  scientillc  name  of  the  same.  Our  models 
of  the  queen  measure  6/4  inches,  while  those  of  the 
drone  are  bVz  inches.  We  can  furnish  either  with  key 
at  50  cts.  postpaid.  Our  stock  will  be  ready  about 
Feb.  1.  

IMPBOVED  BINGHAM  KNIFE. 

Last  season  Mr.  Townsend,  of  Michigan,  suggested 
the  above  method  of  holding  a  Bingham  knife  in  un- 
capping. To  make  an  easier  grip  for  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  than  the  edges  of  the  shank  connecting  the 
blade  with  the  handle  the  writer  conceived  the  idea 


® 


TEST  SEEDS  -  GRXJW  PLANTS 


A  New  Idea.  Great  for  Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners  to 
test  seeds.  Starts  seeds,  plants,  roots,  bulbs,  slips,  etc.,  for 
early  planting.  Has  propagatinEr  tray  over  patent  circulating 
warm  water  reservoir,  heated  with  lamp.  A  perfect  little  hot- 
bed or  propagating  house.  Simple,  tUirable,  cheap,  easy 
to  operate.  Costs  a  cent  a  day.  Every  farmer  and  house- 
wife needs  it.  Send  for  Booklet  with  pictures.  Tells  prices 
and  all  about  it.  The  Templin-Crockett  Co.,  765  Caxton  . 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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of  making  the  shank  wider  and  rolling  the  edges  over. 
This  not  only  serves  as  an  easy  grip  for  thumb  and 
finger  but  stiffens  the  shank  as  well.  A  patent  was  is- 
sued to  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  on  this  improvement  in  No- 


vember, and  we  will  be  prepared  to  supply  this  as 
well  as  the  old  style.  Either  one  at  the  same  price, 
70  cts.  each;  by  mail,  80cts.;  a  longer  and  heavier 
knife  for  10  cts.  extra. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

SCIENTIFIC  CONriRMATIONS  OF  OLD-TESTAMENT  HIS- 
TORY,  BY  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

In  some  ways  this  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  deals 
with  an  old  subject  on  entirely  new  lines.  To  argue 
fairly  and  squarely  on  purely  scientific  lines  for  the 
truthfulness  of  the  Bible  narrative  is  really  some- 
thing. For  example,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  accounted  for  by  an  explosion  of  natural 
gas  right  beneath  them,  because  the  geological  strata 
in  that  country  favor  this.  The  author  gives  proof 
of  this  probability  by  the  enormous  production  of  oil 
and  gas  in  the  Baku  region  in  Russia,  where  the  for- 
mation of  the  earth  is  similar. 

The  Deluge  is  accounted  for  on  purely  scientific  ev- 
idence, for  there  is  excellent  proof  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  of  a  deluge.  Usually  when  authors  write 
on  a  subject  like  this  they  are  deficient  in  some  re- 
spect—they either  lack  in  scientific  knowledge  or  they 
suffer  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  are  not  suttlcient- 
ly  well  educated  in  Biblical  knowledge,  and  freiiuent- 
ly  they  try  to  prove  too  much.  It  is  not  so  in  this 
case,  for  the  author  evidently  possesses  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  the  earth,  coupled  with  an  ex- 
cellent knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  gain- 
ed by  traveling  over  an  immense  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  writer  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
several  popular  scientific  books.  In  addition  he  is  a 
deep  student  of  the  Bible,  being  Professor  of  the  Har- 
mony of  Science  and  Revelation  at  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio.    This  is  a  valuable  book  to  Bible  students. 

(The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.,  Oberlin,  O.    $2.00  net.) 


Convention  Notices. 


The  32d  annual  convention  of  the  Vermont  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Ad- 
dison House,  IMiddlebury,  Vt..  Jan.  24. 

W^G.  Larrabeb,  Sec. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  court-house, 
city  of  Madison,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February 
6th  and  7th.  Reduced  rates  on  all  railroads;  but  if 
you  can  not  obtain  them,  ask  your  agent  for  full-fare 
receipt.  The  question-box  will  be  the  main  feature,  • 
and  we  want  every  bee-keeper  who  has  one  or  more 
questions  of  interest  to  mail  them  to  the  secretary, 
prior  to  the  convention,  that  they  may  be  properly 
arranged.  Bring  choice  samples  of  honey  or  any  thing 
of  interest  for  a  good  honey  display. 

Gus.  DiTTMER,  Secretary,  Augusta,  Wis. 


The  27th  annual  session  of  the  Colorado  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Denver,  Colorado.  January  22,  2:^. 
The  State  Horticultural  Association,  the  State  Forest- 
ry Association,  the  Dry  Farmers'  Congress,  the  Amer- 
ican National  .Stock-Growers'  Association,  the  Qplo- 
rado  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers'  Association,  will  all 
hold  their  annual  sessions  in  Denver  during  the  same 
week.  Besides  this  there  wi'l  be  the  greatest  live- 
stock show  held  in  Denver  that  ever  came  oft  west  of 
Chicago.  The  railroads  have  made  a  fare  of  one  and 
a  third  for  the  round  trip  for  this  week,  which  should 
assure  us  a  large  attendance.  A  section-putting-up 
contest  will  be  a  feature  of  our  meeting. 

Frank  Rauchb^uss,  Vice-president. 


Fountain  Pens 

Virtually  Free 

/( 

Ijjll 
Hi  i'imi 

}      ' 

A  Grand 

Premium 

i 

■Sill™ 

1 

Offer 

Take  Advantage  of 

It  while  It  Lasts 

■ll/E   ARE   in  a  position  for 
VV     the  Next  90  Days  to  sup- 
ply our  subscribers  (old 
and    new)    with    a    celebrated 
make  of  Fountain  Pen,  guaran- 
teed by  the  makers 

O 

Fourteen  Carat 
Solid  Gold 

1^ 
1    ■ 

Virtually  Free.  This  elegant  pen, 
which    is    beautifully    chased, 
and    warranted     not    to     leak, 
scratch,  or  blot,  will  be  sent  to 
old  and  new  subscribers  upon 
receipt  of  a  year's  subscription 
and  fifty  (.50)  cents  additional. 
The   pen    compares  favorably 
with  any  S2.00  pen  on  the  mar- 
ket to-day,  and  every  reader  of 
this    paper   should    secure    one 
while  the  offer  lasts. 

A  Fountain  Pen  is  a 

Necessity  of  the 

20th  Century 

1     1 
1 

nil' 

K   lilll 

1 

Steel     corrodes,     ink-stands 
become  dry,  but  not  so  with  a 
Solid  Goid  Fountain  Pen.    It  is 
alw  ays  ready  for  use,  and,  more- 
over,  pointed  with  iridium,  it 
is  well  nigh  indestructible. 

1 

Remember  that  this  is 
for  Ninety  Days  Only 

1 

Subscribe  to-day  and    se- 
cure   an    article  of    merit 

and  usefulness 

.     .     .     .     The  cut  shows 
the  exact  size  of  the  pen. 
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Camilla  CamI  traa  Brown  Fences  are  made  of  the  highest  grade 
Oampie  Oeni  rree  of  spring  Steol  wire.    Both  strand  antf  stay 


Br?m';-'i>i^ 


wires  No.  9  gauge,  thickly  galvanized.  NTest  our  sample  for  strength. 
File  the  galvanizing  and  see  how  thick  the  coating.  Any  trial  will  prove 
it  strong,  solid,  substantial  and  durable.  Requires  less  posts  than 
most  fences  and  is  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  two  of  light  weight 
fences.  Ask  for  free  saniple  and  catalog  of  133  styles.  Freight  Paid 
on  40Bodsormore.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


When  you  buy  our  High  Carbon  Coiled  Spring  Fence  you  buy  streiigrth,  service 
and  durability  combiiifd.  Twenty  years<jt  exijerience— hard  knoeks.  tausfht  us 
that  the  best  lence  is  made  from  heavily  galvanized   Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wire 

CLOSELY   WOVEN   FROM  TOP  TO   BOTTOM 

Our  Fence  Is  so  closely  woven  that  small  pigs  cannot  "wriggrle"  through  it.  So 
strong  the  vicious  buIIcannot"taze"it.  We  have  no  agents  and  do  not  sell  to 
dealers  but  sell  direct  to  the  user 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  FREIGHT   PREPAID 

Coiled  Wire  provides  for  expansion  ami  contraction  and  prevents  sagging  be- 
tween posts.  Every  pound  of  wire  used  in  the  construction  of  our  fence- is  made 
in  our  own  mill  from  the  best  high  carbon  steel  obtainable.  We  give 
Oft  HAVC  CDCe  TDIRI  thatour  customer  may  be  sure  they  are  sat- 
aU  UA  To  rnCll  I  nIAL  IsHed.  We  make  a  lull  line  of  FARM  AND 
POULTRY  FENCE.     Our  wholesales  prices  will  save  you  money.     Catalog  Free. 

COILED    SPRING    FENCE   COMPANY 

BOX  101  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  la 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pic- 
tight.     Every   rod   guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer, freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  It  Is  galvanized— 
why  sonve  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  It  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box     21,   MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


WASHING 


Half  the  time,  half  the  work. 

100  Pieces  an  Hour 

vlth  the 
"Busy  Bee"  Washer 
The    machine    with    a 
record.  No  rubbing    No 
dirtleft.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Exclusive  territory.    Busj  Bee  Washer  Co.,  Box  103,  Erie,  P«. 


TSo  attorney's 
fee  until  pat- 
ent iKallowed. 

Write  for  "invent- 
or'* Ouide." 
F&URLIIH.UODeH,itlauU(BldK.,WtshingUB,B.C. 


e:imt 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAIVISOIM, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


PAGE 

'ouitry  Fence 

Strongest,    best    on    the 
market.    Fences  poultry  ~ 
in,  eock  uiit,   .and  lastfl. - 
Costs   less    erected  than  _ 
'  common  netting,  because 
it  requires  no  boards  at  ■ 
top  or  bottom  and  so  few  . 
»osf A— one  every  SO  feet. 
You  can't   afford  to  buy  " 
poultry  fence  without  in- 
vest igatiiiK  Page.    Write  ' 
for  descriptions. 
Pane  Woven  Wire  FenceCo.  - 
Box  546,  Adrian.  Mich.     - 


THE  BESTVLIGHT 


Produces  a  safe,  white, power- 
ful light.briuhter  tban  acetylene 
or  electricitv.  100-cnndle  power 
at  ft  cost  of  2o  ppr  woek. 

Made    in  over  100  different  etylos— 
every  one  warranted.      Apontq  wanted 
Ko  dirt,  Bmoke.  or  odor.    Everywhere, 
THK    BEST    LIGHT    COMP.tNT, 
8(16     E.  51h8t.,  (DDlon,  Ohio 


$60 


GOES   LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

6AS0UNE 
ENGINES 


174  Park  Place 


for  Pumping:, 

CreamSeparator, 

Churn,  Washing    Machine, 

Ice  Cream  Kreezer,  etc 

^^Send  for  catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

Port  Washington,\/Vis. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wc  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
'Wo  want  several  thoiisand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


One  step  won't  take  us  very  far; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  walking. 
One"-word  won't  tell  folks  what  we  are; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  talking. 
One  inch  won't  make  us  very  tall; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  growing. 
Promptness  once  won't  do  it  all, 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  moving. 

Single  orders  are  good  enough  in  their  place. 
But  more  are  necessary  to  keep  up  our  pace. 


No  doubt  you  are  planning 
for  next  season's  supplies. 
Write  us  for  catalog  and 
other  information.  Give 
us  a  trial.  We  can  please 
you.  By  handling  the  Root 
Co.'s  goods,  with  excellent 
shipping  facilities,  prompt- 
ness, etc.,  we  can  serve  you 
in    a    satisfactory   manner. 


John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  r.iontgomcry  Co.,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeper: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  1  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X350  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  ofiice  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call  or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


Gloves  -For  Handling  Bees 

Something  New.      Something  You  Want. 

Our  specially  prepared  Gloves  soften  the  hands,  and  prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands.  The  fabric  con- 
tains a  preparation  which  prevents  the  gloves  from  becoming  hard  and  stiff.  We  furnish  them  without 
armlets  or  sleeves  for  using  in  sweeping,  gardening,  or  general  housework,  driving,  or  outdoor  work. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  driving  in  the  rain,  as  they  are  absolutely  waterproof.  If  worn  at  night  they 
keep  the  hands  soft  and  white.  All  their  points  of  excellence  can  not  be  here  enumerated,  but  they  never 
fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  with  other  goods  at  the 
following  low  prices: 

Bee-gloves — long  arms,  fleece-lined  in  two  sizes — large  for  men,  small  for  ladies 3.5  cents 

Men's  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents  Ladies'  gauntlets,  fleece  lined 35  cents 

Ladies'  unlined  for  wearing  at  night  or  doing  light  housework 40  cents 

Early-order  discounts  on  bee-supplies  (excepting   above  and  a  few  other  articles)  as  follows: 

Three  per  cent  discount  for  cash  with  order  before  February  1st 
If  you  haven't  our  1906  catalog  send  for  one  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee-keeper  (50c  a  year). 

The  W.  T.   Falconer    Manufacturing    Co.,   Jamestown,   N.  Y. 


New  Goods  - 


Stock 


New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared,  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rm%  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Beeswax! 

We  ai'e  always  in  the  market  to  buy 
beeswax,  and  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.  We  want  beeswax  _;  from  the 
bee-keepers  direct 

Dadant's 

It 

Excels 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  our 
goods.  Write  us  and  we  will  either 
make  you  prices  or  will  tell  you  where 
yovi  can  get  our  foundation  neax'er  to 
you.    We  have  agents  everywhere.     .     . 


Foundation 


Bee-supplies 

We  handle  every  kind  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  and  only  the  very  best.  Early 
order  discounts  given  now  on  supplies 
and  foundation.  Write  us  before  sell- 
ing your  beeswax  or  buying  your  sea- 
son's supplies.      .      .     .   ' 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Vhy  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any 
where.  Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

565,  567  West  Seventh  Street 
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^•••^  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ? 

Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 

take  advantage  of 

^^®  Large  Discounts 

which  we  offer  this  month  on  Bee-sup- 
plies?    Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Broodei's, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large    Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


APICULT 

des  pay*  de  langue  Fran,.- 
Nous  vous  Informons  au<. 

L' Apiculture  Nouvetk 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
Europeenp.reconnuscomme  Apiculteurseminents. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  I'Union  Postale,  centre  I'envoi  par 
mandat  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  numero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
francais  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demande, 
adressee  a 

Emile  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  I'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis   142  Paris   (lOe) 

France. 


L'Edition   Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  I'Apiculture 
est  egalement  parue. 


CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the 
Best  Shipping  -  point  in  this  State. 
WHOLESALE      -      AND      -      RETAIL 


I  sell  at  catalog  prices,  and,  with  the  low  low  freight 
rates  of  the  competitive  railroad  companies,  I  can  save 
you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

In  soliciting  your  orders  I  will  assure  you  that  every 
inducement  consistent  with  conservative  business  is  af- 
forded my  customers. 

I  also  rear  Italian  queens  from  the  best  stock  that 
money  can  secure.  Write  for  my  descriptive  price  lists  of 
queens  and  bee-keepers'  supplies— both  free. 

Beeswax  taken  in  exchange  for  supplies. 


E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN. 
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C.  H,  W.  WEBER 

=    HEADQUARTERS    FOR    === 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root^s  Goods  Exclu- 
sively   at    Root^s    Factory   Prices. 


1 


Give  me  your  orders  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.  You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY'by  ordering  from  me.  My  stock  is 
complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs  CINCIN- 
NATI is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  for  ; descriptive  [catalog'  and  price  list.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  promptly  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


A  Special  Discount  on  Early  Orders 

I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.  I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 
or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 
and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots, 
or  car-lots— of  EXTRACTED  or.COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity. 

Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS, RED-CLOVERS,  CARNIOLANS,  and  CAUCASIANS.  Can  furnish 
NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 


I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow 
Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Phacelia, 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2146-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

Cincinnati,  -  -  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


Cincinnati. — The  market  oq  comb  honey  is  rather 
easy.  Prices  rule  in  jobbing  ways  from  14  to  14%c. 
single  cases.  16c  for  No.  1  white.  Off  grades  not  want- 
ed at  any  price.  Extracted  is  very  firm.  Light  amber, 
barrels,  6  to  6%;  white  clover,  in  barrels,  7^;  in  cans, 
SVi.  We  are  paying  for  beeswax,  .SOc  per  lb.  delivered 
at  Cincinnati.  C.  H.  W.  Webeb, 

Jan.  25.  3146  Central  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  York.— The  stock  of  white  comb  honey  is 
pretty  well  exhausted,  and  we  do  not  expect  any  more 
arrivals  of  large  lots  from  now  on.  Prices  are  firm, 
and  we  quote  from  15  to  16  for  fancy  white,  13  to  14  for 
No.  1;  12  for  light  amber.  There  is  some  dark  and 
buckwheat  on  the  market,  but  no  overstock,  and  we 
think  that  all  of  it  will  be  disposed  of  before  long  at 
present  prices,  which  we  quote  from  10  to  12,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Extracted  honey  is  very  firm,  with 
sufficient  supply  to  meet  demand.  California  white 
sage  is  bringing  from  8  to  8%;  light  amber,  7M;  am- 
ber, 6%  to  7;  buckwheat  extracted  is  in  fairly  good  de- 
mand at  6  to  6^.    Beeswax  firm  aifd  steady  at  31. 

HiLDRBTH  &  SEGEDKEN, 

Jan.  18.  265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


St.  Louis.— There  is  no  change  in  the  situation  in 
the  honey  market,  except  that  the  demand  is  very 
tame.  Prices  are  unchanged,  and  we  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  16;  No.  1. 15;  light  amber,  14 
to  15;  broken  and  inferior,  less.  Extracted  light  am- 
ber, California,  754;  Spanish  needle,  7%. 

R.  Haktmann  Prodttce  Co., 

Jan.  18.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas  City.— The  receipts  of  comb  honey  have 
been  more  liberal  during  the  last  week  or  two,  and  the 
demand  light,  market  weaker.  Market  is  practically 
bare  of  extracted,  and  there  is  quite  a  little  inquiry. 
We  quote.  No.  1  white  comb,  24-section  cases,  $3.10; 
No.  2,  $2.75;  amber,  $2.50.  Extracted,  white,  per  lb., 
iVi  to  8c;  amber,  6%  to  7c.    Beeswax,  27.  • 

Jan.  25,       C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Detroit.— The  demand  for  honey  is  somewhat  light 
at  present,  but  with  no  particular  change  in  prices; 
also  very  little  honey  is  offered.  Fancy  and  A  No.  1 
comb  honey,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  12  to  13;  No.  1  dark  comb, 
11  to  12;  extracted  honey,  white,  8  to  SYr,  darker 
grades,  6%  to  7%.    Beeswax,  29  to  30. 

Jan.  21.       M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Cincinnati.— The  comb-honey  market,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  very  quiet.  Holders  of  this  article  are  not 
trying  to  realize  a  profit  —  merely  disposing  of  what 
they  have,  at  cost.  Fancy  comb  honey  is  selling  at 
14M  to  16.  Quote  extracted  amber  honey  in  barrels  at 
6  to  7;  fancy  light  amber  in  cans  at  7  to  8;  fancy  white, 
9.  For  strictly  choice  beeswax  we  are  paying  ,30,  de- 
livered here.  TheFrbd  W.  MuthCo., 

Jan.  9.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ZANE!3ViLLB.— The  demand  for  honey,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  has  been  very  light,  though  there  has 
been  some  revival  within  a  week.  No  change  in  prices 
since  last  quotation,  fancy  white  bringing  $3.85  to  $4, 
and  No.  1  $3.75  to  $3.85  per  case.  Little  honey  of  off 
grades  is  being  offered.  I  quote  light  extracted  at  8 
to  12%,  according  to  quantity;  pound  jars,  $2.20  per 
dozen,  wholesale.    Beeswax,  29  to  30. 

Jan.  19.  E.  W.  Peibce,  Zanesville,  O. 

Chicago.— As  stocks  are  moderate,  especially  of  the 
best  grades  of  honey,  we  find  the  maket  a  steady  one, 
but  the  volume  of  sales  is  small.  No.  1  to  fancy  comb 
brings  15  to  16;  the  off  grades,  1  to  3  cts.  less;  extract- 
ed, white,  iVz  to  8;  amber,  7  to  7%;  dark,  6  to  6%. 
Beeswax,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Jan.  18.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Buffalo.— All  grades  of  honey  are  selling  slowly  in 
our  market.  Dark,  No.  2  white,  and  all  off  grades,  are 
much  slower  than  white;  hardly  any  white  comb  here, 
but  plenty  of  buckwheat.  Fancy  white  comb,  16  to  17; 
A.  No.  1,  16  to  17;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  No.  2,  13  to  14;  No.  3, 
11  to  12;  No.  1  dark  comb,  10  to  11;  No.  2,  9  to  10;  mix- 
ed dark  comb,  10  to  11;  White-clover  extracted,  7  to  8; 
amber,  6%  to  7;  dark,  6  to  6V2;  jelly-tumblers,  85  to  90 
per  dozen.    Beeswax,  30  to  32. 

Jan.  21.  W.  C.  Tovtosend.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Toledo.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  good  as  it  did  a  month  ago.  We  are 
getting,  in  a  retail  way,  16  for  fancy  white  comb, 
with  very  little  demand  for  lower  grades.  Buckwheat 
goes  begging  at  14.  Extracted  is  in  better  demand, 
and  would  bring  7  cts.  in  barrels  and  cans,  delivered 
here.    Beeswax  is  firm  at  26  to  28. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co., 

Jan.  18.  Toledo,  O. 

Indianapolis.— Market  on  comb  honey  is  very 
quiet,  regardless  of  the  short  crop.  Fancy  white  comb 
brings  16  to  17;  No.  1  white,  14;  amber,  12  to  13.  Best 
grades  of  extracted  honey  bring  8  to  9;  amber,  6  to  7. 
Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at  $33  per  100  pounds. 
Walter  S.  Poudbr, 

Jan.  18.  513  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Schenectady. — Comb  honey  continues  to  sell  very 
slowly.  There  is  some  demand  for  both  light  and  dark 
extracted  in  60-lb.  cans  and  160-lb.  kegs,  and  stock  on 
hand  is  very  small.  Producers  still  having  either 
should  forward  the  same  at  once,  as  the  season  will 
soon  be  over.  Chas.  MacCulloch, 

Jan.  21.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul —Fancy  white.  No.  1,  in  1-lb.  sections, 
new,  15  to  16;  No.  2  white  clover,  in  1-lb.  sections,  13 
to  14.    Extracted  white,  in  60-lb.  cans,  per  case,  9  to  10. 

Jan.  19.  W.  H.  Patton,  Sec,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Boston.— Our  market  on  honey  continues  to  be 
about  the  same  figures.  Fancy  cartons,  16  to  17;  No. 
1  white,  15  to  16;  No.  2,  14  to  15;  extracted,  7  to  8%. 

Jan.  19.  Blake,  Scott,  &  Lee  Co. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  for  Sale.     See  Classified  Ads.  on  pages  206-207. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

W«  handle  th«  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  PALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  yourwants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  honey  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO.. 


51    WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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WE   WILL   BUY  AND   SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 

at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


FOR   SALE.— Extracted    honey,  strictly 
pure,   buckwheat,   GYnc;    clover    mixed, 
7c     in    60-lb.   cans    and    I50-Ib.   kegs. 
This  State  production;  best  flavor. 
H.  R.  WRIGHT, 
Wholesale  Commission,    Albany,  N.  Y. 


BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

Fi'om  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  30 
cents  cash,  32  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  paid  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  and  mail  us  shipping  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 

The  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 

™'RIETSCHE  PRESS 

Made  of  artificial  stone.  Practically  inde- 
structible, and  giving  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Comb  foundation  made  easily  and 
quickly  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  buying 
from  the  dealers.  Price  of  press  for  L.  frame 
sheets,  $3.00;  other  sizes,  2oc  extra.  Price 
of  the  press  making  the  foundation  directly 
on  the  wired  frames,  $3.50,  any  size  wanted, 

Adrian  Getaz,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Alsike  Clover  Seed. 

Alsike  is  fine  for  land,  pasture,  and  hay.  It  is  hardy 
also.  Present  price  of  seed,  f.  o.  b.,  per  bushel,  $8.00. 
Six  bushels  or  more  include  sacks;  less  than  six- 
bushel  orders,  sacks  20  cents  extra. 

Medium  and  mammoth  red-clover  seed,  if  desired,  is 
the  same  price  as  alsike.  Seed  advancing.  Please 
order  early. 

F.  A.  SNELL, 

Milledgeville,    -    Carroll  Co.,   •    Illinois. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

6AS0UNE 
ENGINES 


174  Park  Place 


for  Pumping, 

—  CreamSeparator, 

Churn,  Washiug    Machine, 

Ice  Cream  Freezer,  etc 

^WSend  for  catalogue. 

I  GILSON  MFG.  CO. 
'Port  Washington.Wls. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Centupy  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair. 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


BEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
STRONGEST. 
CHEAPEST. 


Largest  Smoker  Sold  for  a  Dollar. 

We  Send  Direct  from  Factory  to  Buyer  when  the 
Nearest  Supply-dealer  Does  not  Keep  It. 

"^i  ^^^^^  ^''^^^  ^^^^^  ''^^t  strengthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  Holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  It  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

.v,*4"t  I"*^  I^  claimed.— The    General   Manager   of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  l<  or  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
i  tind  It  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

_  .      .  N.  E.  Fkancb,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2.50. 

By  mail  add  25  cents  for  postage. 

Send  for  circular  giving  fuller  details. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,      MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


SWARTHMORE 

Queen-rearing  Outfits ! 


Prices  of   Complete   Outfits: 

Outfit   No.    I— Experimental 

POSTPAID,  $1.50 

1  Cell- bar,  1  Holdingr-frame, 
16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages. 

Outfit  No.  2-Amateur 

POSTPAID,  $3.50 

2  Cell-bars.  1  Holding-frame, 
35  Waxed  Flange  Cups.        18  Transfer-cages, 

1  Needle,  1  Cell-stick. 

Outfit  No.  3-Professional 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS,  $7.50 

2  Blank  bars,  2  Cell-bars, 

3  Holding-frames,  1  Incubating-cage, 

1  Cage-pocket.  1  Grace  Cell-compressor, 

1  Grafting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups, 

2  Double  mating-boxes,    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages, 
1  Bar-holder,  24  Transfer- cages, 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid,        1  Needle,  1  Stick. 


Manufactured  by 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Distributing  Agents  for  E.  L.   Pratt 


For  Sale  by 
Mi  Dealers  in  Bee-I<eepers'  Supplies 
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CHANGE  OP  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 
Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent-by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNEAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  iVz  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JoNES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid.  5/6. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS. 


Sunday  School  Times 
Rural  New-Yorker 
Farm  News 
Holden's  Corn  Book 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


$2.85 


The  Whole  Family  Group. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Delineator 
McClure's  Magazine 
World's  Work 

Regular  price,  $7.00. 

Our   price   for  all  the  above, 


one  year. 


$3.7.5 


Review  of  Reviews  Special  Club. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Review  of  Reviews 
Woman's  Home  Companion 
Success  Magazine 

Regular  price  for  all  the  above,  $6.00 
Our  price  for  all,  one  year,        -    $3.60 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one 
year,  and  one  copy  How  to 
Keep  Bees,        -        -        -         $1.50 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Find  enclosed for  which  please  send  me  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Culture months,  and as  per  offer 

Please  continue  sending  Gleanings  until  otherwise  ordered. 


Name. 


Postoffice . 


County. 


State. 


Lfa,w ued  at   expiration,  check   hereV 


If  you  want  Gleanings  discontin-^       \ 
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Commercial  Bee-keeping 


May  not  be  exactly  the  right  words  to  use,  but  the 
idea  is  "keeping  bees  to  make  money."  The  man 
who  has  kept  bees  several  years,  who  thoroughly 
knows  the  ABC  of  the  business,  is  now  interested 
in  learning  systems,  methods,  and  short  cuts  that 
will  enable  him  to  spread  out  and  "  keep  more  bees," 
and  make  some  money;  and  no  journal  is  now  doing 
more  for  this  class  of  bee-keepers  than  is  being  done 
by  the  Bee-keepers'  Review.  It  is,  most  emijhatic- 
ally,  the  specialist's  journal.  Its  contributors  are 
men  of  experience,  those  who  have  kept  bees  for 
many  years,  and  in  large  numbers,  and  have  succeed- 
ed, and  can  point  the  way  for  others. 

Just  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  new  men 
to  give  the  Review  a  trial,  each  man  who  sends  $1.00 
for  the  Reviewifor  1907  will  receive,  free  of  charge,  the 


complete  volume  for  1906  ;  and  it  contains  many  arti- 
cles, any  one  of  which  is  worth  many  dollars  to  the 
man  who  is  keeping  bees  to  make  money. 

"  Advanced  Bee  Culture  "  is  a  beautiful  book  of  230 
pages,  and  is  exactly  what  is  indicated  by  its  title — it 
gives  the  best  or  most  advanced  methods.  Price 
$1.20;  or  the  Review  one  year  and  the  book  for  only 
$2.00.  Just  now,  as  already  explained,  the  back  num- 
bers for  1906  are  free  to  new  subscribers— that  is,  for 
only  $2.00  you  can  get  the  Review  for  1906  and  1907, 
and  the  book  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture." 

Never  will  a  practical  business  bee-keeper  spend 
$2.00  more  profitably  than  in  the  acceptance  of  this 
offer. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  A/licli. 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 

A.<£)W6qRM^N  CO. 

(W -WAND)  RA^^-l^t  N>* 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   O.   ACKUN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points   in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices,  and  are  allow- 
ing a  3  per  cent  cash  discount  during 
January.     Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  k  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DKPT.  B, 

202-304  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy.  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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Catalogs  Received- 
One  of  the  excellent  catalogs  received  is  that  of 
L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.  They  make  a  specialty  of  seed 
corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Their  catalog  is  worth 
sending  for.  Their  address  is  found  in  their  ad. 
appearing  Jan.  1. 

"  Plants  that  Grow  "  is  the  title  of  a  44-page  book 
sent  out  by  our  friend  W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  O. 
We  notice  particularly  his  $5.00  Model  Fruit  Gar- 
den, containing  27  different  varieties  of  fruit.  It's 
worth  your  while  to  look  at  the  list.  Write  him  at 
above  address. 

The  4th  annual  catalog  of  the  "Old  Trusty"  in- 
cubators and  brooders  is  before  us.  It  contains  120 
large  pages,  full  of  information  about  these  ma- 
chines in  particular  and  poultry  in  general.  When 
you  send  for  it  be  sure  to  mention  Gleanings,  and 
address  M.  M.  Johnson,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

"new  IDEA  FOR  FARMEBS'  WIVES." 

A  woman  on  the  farm  is  always  looking  for  ways 
and  means  to  make  every  penny  count.  She  appre- 
ciates that  a  "penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned," 
and  we  are  glad  in  this  issue  that  we  can  direct  her 
to  some  money-saving  plans  that  are  new,  and 
worthy  of  her  consideration.  We  might  tell  you 
of  all  Crofts  &  Reed's  plans,  but  you  had  better 
turn  to  the  advertisement  and  then  send  for  the 
book,  which  explains  them  clearly.  When  you 
write,  be  sure  to  mention  Gleanings. 

IT  WORKS  like  a  HEN. 

Since  man  first  tried  to  equal  nature  by  hatching 
eggs  and  raising  chicks  artificially,  the  constant  ef- 
fort of  incubator  men  has  been  to  produce  a  ma- 
chine that  would  most  nearly  re^iroduce  the  method 
of  old  mother  hen.  Cycle  Hatcher  Co.'s  "metal 
mother"  is  claimed  to  have  nearest  reached  this 
ideal.  By  addressing  the  Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Elmi- 
ra,  N.  Y.,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  any  of  our 
readers  can  secure  a  copy  of  their  handsome  illus- 
trated 1907  catalog,  which  gives  full  particulars 
about  this  new  machine. 


A  GREAT  SEED  CATALOG. 

The  finest  seed  catalog  that  has  reached  our  table 
in  many  years  is  that  just  issued  by  that  old  well- 
known  and  reliable  seed-house,  The  Ratekin  Seed- 
house,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  This  new  seed-book 
was  all  re-written  during  the  past  season,  right  in 
the  fields  and  plots  where  all  their  seeds  are  grown 
and  tested,  and  is  practical  and  to  the  point  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  is  chuck  full  of  such  infor- 
mation as  the  farmer,  gardener,  and  truck-grower 
want  to  know.  A  postal  card  addressed  to  Ratekin's 
Seed-house,  Shenandoah,  la.,  will  bring  a  copy.  See 
their  advertisement  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 

"how  to  make  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  AND  INCUBA- 
TORS." 

We  have  just  received  the  complete  catalog  of 
the  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  entitled 
"  How  to  Make  Money  in  Poultry  and  Incubators." 
In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  this  magnificent  catalog  of  260  pages. 
We  know  from  the  inquiries  received  in  this  office 
that  an  unusual  number  of  our  readers  are  interest- 
ed in  poultry,  and  while  we  often  have  occasion  to 
recommend  some  catalog  which  may  be  had  for  the 
asking,  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  one  which  appears 
so  complete,  interesting,  and  valuable  as  this  one. 
We  feel  that  the  Cyphers  Co.  are  very  generous 
when  they  offer  to  send  it  without  charge,  and  inas- 
much as  they  agree  to  do  this  we  hope  many  of  our 
readers  will  send  for  it  and  be  profited  thereby. 
The  index  of  items  mentioned  in  the  catalog  alone 
contains  nearly  175  items,  and  nearly  every  thing 
wanted  in  poultry-keeping  is  found  within  its  pages. 


Books  Received. 

Squabs  fob  Profit.  A  practical  treatise  on  the 
raising  of  squabs  from  the  egg  to  market.  Being 
a  handbook  for  the  beginner  and  a  guide  for  the 
experienced  breeder.  By  William  E.  Rice  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Cox.  Profusely  illustrated:  125  pages;  5x7 
inches.  Cloth.  Price  50  cents.  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=TooI 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  among  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
season.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  invented  by  Wm.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench's  widow,  and  have  had  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


{This picture  is  exactly  one-half  t?ie  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-grade  malleable  iron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
83^  inches  long.  The  middle  part  is  1  1-16  inches  wide  and  7-32  thiclj,  The  smaller  end  is  1  finches  long,  ^ 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers, etc..  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  anfl  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says:  "  Of  all  the  hive-tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  beet  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  saying  he  thought  "just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wilson,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool:  "  It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  improved  upon.  lam  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive-Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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City  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


New  York  City. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Greider,  B.  H 201 

Lee,  Geo.  H 199 

Mann  Co.,  F  W 209 

Neupert,  R.  F 201 

Sherman,  Walter 201 

Publishers,  Bee-Journal 

Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  back 
cover. 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z 143 

York  &  Co..  Geo.  W...145 

Publishers,  Poultry-paper. 

Inland  Poultry  Jour'l.  .209 
Poultry  Item 199 

Seeds  and  Trees. 

Allen,  W.  F 209 

Allen,  R.  E 209 

Burpee,  W.Atlee 202 

Cook,  A.  T..  back  cover. 

Crawford  Co 203 

Darling  &  Beaham 202 

Farmer,  L .  J 209 

Flansburg  &  Potter. .  ..209 
Flansburg  &  Potter  Co.203 
Gardner  Nursery  Co...  202 

Green's  Nursery  Co 210 

Grover  Nursery  Co 201 

Jewell  Nursery  Co 202 

Kellogg  Co 201 

Maule,  Wm.  Henry. . .  .203 

Mitchell's  Nursery 203 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.  .203 

Park,  G.  W 202 

Ratekin's  Seed-house .  .203 

Risdon  Seed  Co ..203 

Roesch,  Lewis 201 

Scarff,  W.  N 203 

Shumway,  R.  H 203 

Snell.F.  A 141 

Storrs  A  Harrison  Co.  .203 
Templin-Crockett  Co.. 202 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages,  60  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  if  paid  In  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  GLBAnrNGs 
XN  Bbe  Culture  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Catalogs  Received. 

Every  one  planting  field  or  garden  seeds  will  be 
interested  in  Bateman  Mfg.  Co. 's  splendid  catalog 
of  seeders,  cultivators,  and  wheel  hoes.  See  their 
advertisement  on  another  page. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint  of  poor  gal- 
vanizing on  fence  wire.  Kitselman  Brothers,  of  Mun- 
cie,  Indiana,  fence  manufacturers,  claim  to  have  an 
improved  process  of  galvanizing  wire  that  adds 
much  to  its  lasting  qualities.  They  have  just  issued 
a  96-page  catalog  fully  describing  the  above  process. 

A.  T.  Cook's  (Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.)  new  seed  catalog 
for  1907  is  larger,  finer,  and  perhaps  more  liberal  in 
its  offers  than  ever  before,  and  he  still,  even  in  his 
catalog,  exhorts  to  righteousness,  purity  and  tem- 
perance (especially  in  regard  to  tobacco).  See  his 
ad.  on  last  page  of  cover. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an- 
nounce a  new  incubator  book  issued  in  conjunction 
with  twelve  other  factories,  catalogs  bound  under 
one  cover,  and  sent  free  to  our  readers.  Just  say, 
"  Send  me  that  combined  book  as  advertised  in 
Gleanings  in  Beb  Culture." 

There  are  two  things  extra  that  the  Brown  Fence 
and  Wire  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  do  for  the 
farmer.  1st:  They  send  "a  free  sample  of  the  fence 
so  that  every  man  can  examine  it  at  his  leisure.  He 
can  hammer  it,  file  it,  dip  it  in  acid,  heat  it— test  it 
any  way  he  chooses.  The  sample  will  be  no  better 
than  the  actual  wire  sent  him  when  he  pays  his 
money;  2d:  They  pay  the  freight  on  all  orders  of 
forty  rods  and  over.  This  is  a  great  convenience. 
A  man  knows  exactly  what  his  fence  will  cost  laid 
down  at  his  home  station.  Prepaid  freight  usually  is 
delivered  sooner  than  the  "bill  to  follow  "  kind.  A 
56-page  catalog  gives  a  detailed  explanation  of  138 
different  styles  of  fences  for  poultry,  hogs,  horses, 
bulls,  and  stock  of  all  kinds.  It  is  sent  free  to  any 
one  mentioning  Gleanings. 
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OheHOME 

MAGAZINE 


Interests  CJll 
the  Family 


FOR  A  YEAR  with  your  choice  of  these 
Four  Famous  Books  by  the  people's  most 
Popular  Poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley 


n 


00 


1  Love*I^yrics        3  Farm-RKymes 
2  Songs  o'  Cheer  4  Cliild-Rhyines 

Magnificent  Gift  editions.  Beautifully  Illustrated,  Handsomely 
Bound  in  Scarlet  and  Gold,  and  Printed  on  Finest  Grade  Paper 


THIS  remarkable  special  offer  involves; 
First :  An  exquisite  volume  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  the  poet  laureate  of  the  American  people,  the 
most  popular  poet  of  his  age  and  race.  A  volume  con- 
taining the  cream  of  his  verse,  lavishly  illustrated  by  a 
leading  artist.  A  GIFT  worth  giving  and  a  gift  worth 
receiving. 

Second:  A  year's  subscription  to  Thk  Home  Maga- 
zine, the  great  periodical  for  home-makers,  home-lovers, 
home-builders  and  every  one  else  in  the  home. 

In  presenting  the  book  free  of  charge  with  the  magazine, 
we  are  not  giving  something  for  nothing.  We  are  acting 
on  a  sound  business  principle  established  by  experience. 
The  principle  is  this: 

EXTRAORDINARY  value  may  be  offered  with  the 
FIRST  year's  subscription  to  The  Home  Magazine, 
because  NEW  subscribers  almost  invariably  become  OLD 
ones. 

Ths  Home  Magazine  HOLDS  the  friends  it  makes. 


YOU  never  saw  a  publication  just  like  the  Home 
Magazine.  There  is  none.  It  is  unique  among 
magazines,  with  a  place  all  its  own. 
There  are  many  good  magazines, — women's  publications, 
the  young  people's  magazines,  periodicals  for  children,  mag- 
azines for  men,  and  all  kinds  of  scientific,  religious  and 
literary  publications. — 

— But  there  is  but  ONE  high  grade  magazine  edited  and 
published  EXCLUSIVELY  in  the  interest  of  the  home. 
The  Home  Magazine  is  issued  monthly. 
Feature  articles  of  peculiar  charm  and  vitality  appear  in 
each  number.    Master  writers  of  Fiction  contribute  fascinat- 
ing stories  of  Love,  Romance,  Mystery  and  Adventure. 


Among  the  famous  artists 
whose  work  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Home  Magazine  are  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  Harrison  Fisher, 
A.I.  Keller,  John  Cecil  Clay,  H .  C. 
Wall,  George  Brehm  and  Worth  Brehm.    These  names  tell 
their  own  story !  *         *         * 

EXPERIENCED  men  and  women  of  proved  ability 
conduct  departments  which  cover  every  interest  that 
centers  in  the  home. 
Landscape  and  Flower  Gardening  is  covered  each  month 
by  Mr.  Eben  Rexford,  author  of  Home  Floriculture,  etc. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Sedgwick,  the  eminent  architect,  con- 
tributes practical  plans  for  home  building. 

The  department  of  Hens  and  Chickens  is  under  the 
management  of  Miller  Purvis,  editor  of  the  well-known 
magazine,  Poultry. 

Minnie  Mclntyre,  editor  of  Bit  and  Spub,  has  charge  of 
the  department,  The  Horse  and  the  Stable. 

The  department.  The  Dog  and  His  Care,  is  conducted 
by  Eugene  R.  Cole,  editor  of  Dogdom. 
*         *         » 

NOW,  don't  forget  the  Riley  Bookg, 
You  know  we  give  you  your  choice  of  the  four 
beautiful  volumes  named  above.    Each  contains  about 
200  pages,  with  nearly  loo  illustrations. 

Be  sure  to  state  which  Riley  Book  you  want.  We  will  send 
the  entire  set  in  a  convenient  holder  for  four  subscriptions. 

You  take  no  risk.  We  refund  money  promptly  if  The 
Home  Magazine  or  the  Book  fails  to  please  you. 

You  love  your  home  and  your  home  folks.  Can  you  invest 
a  trifling  sum  in  any  way  that  will  give  them  more  real  pleasure? 


Then,  why  not  send  us  the  coupon  today? 
The  regular  price  of  the  Home  Magazine  it  $i.oo  a  year,  lo  cents  a  copy  at  nezos-stands 

!►  THe  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Tublishers  Indianapolis 


Our  faith  in  the  ability  of  The 
Home  Magazine  to  satisfy  you 
is  so  great  that  we  agree  to  re- 
turn your  money,  if  you  want 
it  after  reading  the  first  number. 

Mail  tlie  Cotipon  Today! 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  Publishers  Indianapolis 

I  enclose  jjSi.OO  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE 

HOME  MAGAZINE  and  Riley  Book  No 

My  Name  is ^ 


My  Address  is 


All  four  hooks — the  entire  set — will  be  sent  for  either  one  four  years' 
subscription  ($4.00),  or  four  separate  subscriptions,  Jl.OO  •ach— $4.00. 
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"  If  Goods  are  Mrantecl  ctuicR,  send  to  Potider." 
EstablisHed    188Q 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.    My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Discounts  for  Early  Orders! 

W^^^^S^J 

New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 

Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 

Dovetailed  Hives,          Section  Honey-boxes, 
Weed-process  Comb  Fotindation, 

Honey  and   Wax   Extractors,   Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  Potider  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  E-very  THing  used   by  Bee-keepers. 

BEESAVAX  W^ ANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.     Make   small  shipments  by  express  ;    large  shipments  by  freight.     Always  be 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, write  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Certificate  guaranteeing  purity  with  every  shipment. 

Catalog   Free 

Walter   S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacKusetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Root's . . . 
. . .  Goods 

Stand  for 

Reliability 

Uniform  excellence     .... 
.     .     .     .    always  maintained. 

Popularity 

Everywhere  in  high  favor. 

Quality 

Material  and  workman-    .     .     . 
ship  unexcelled. 


In  Other  Words — It's  Root  Quality 


We  Sell  the  Root 
Quality  Goods   in 

MICHIGAN 


Write  for  prices  and  discount  on 

your  list  of  goods  for  the 

coming    season. 


"Where  Quality  Counts,  We  Win." 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

Bell  Branch,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  bee-keepei's  prefer 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
.    ...    is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

Working  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free    catalog    and    samples. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


4  c'ent  Discount 

During  February 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  four  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Febru- 
ary for   goods   for  this  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :   Pennsylvania 


for 


ROOT'S  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in    the    State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,  :      Pennsylvania 
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Established   1881 


YES! 


Same  Place  1907 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

WHO  HAS  HANDLED  ROOT'S|GOODS  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

and  is  now  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Root's  catalog  prices. 
He  has  carloads  of  the  finest  sections,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  the  best  single-walled  comb-honey  hive  in  use; 
all  kinds  of  single-walled  hives  shown  in  catalog,  and  supers  that 
match;  the  Hilton  double- walled  hive,  of  which  more  are  used  in 
Michigan  than  any  other.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years. 
We  can't  name  them  all,  but  send  for  his  36-page  illustrated  catalog, 
and  that  will  tell  it  all  and  give  prices.  Cash  or  goods  in  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times  of  the  year.        ■>?       >^       ^^        '^       >^ 


Geo.  E.  Hilton, 


Fremont,  Mich. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS ' 


n  dovetailed  HIVES,  plain  and  beeway  SEC  - 

TIONS,    Hoffman    BROOD-FRAMES, 

Section-holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarging  our  FACTORY,  and  all  of  these  goods  have  to  be  moved.  If 
you  want  any  thing  in  your  apiary,  you  will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
make  you  DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock  is  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  We  do  not  keep  poor  or  second-grade  goods.  Our  sizes  are  standard. 
Quality  and  finish  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  We  make  any  thing  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our  customers,  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

NICOLETT  ISLAND  NO.  20.        John  Doll  &  Son.  Proprietors.         MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


OLD  PRICE 


Bingham 

"B" 
Smokers 


Best  on  Earth 
for  29   Years. 


Cost  Five  Cents  More  to  Make  in 
1907  than  in  1906 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  while  they  are  cheap. 

Chopper,  tin,  leather,  steel,  wire,  and 

wood  are  rising  every  day. 


T.  R  BINGHAM 

FARWELL,  MICHIGAN 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEEKEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


Boston    Headquarters 


-FOR- 


Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 
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Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 

as  well  have  the  best?    They  cost  you  no 

more.   In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 

In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 

quality  considered. 
They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 

at    the    ROOT    FACTORY    PRICES    and 

DISCOUNTS. 
My   shipping  facilities   are  unsurpassed   any 

where.    Practically  all  points  are  reached 

by  direct  lines,  thus   insuring  the  lowest 

freight  rates. 
Write  for  estimate  with  liberal   discount   for 

orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nyscwander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

565.  5C7  West  Seventh  Street 


PORTER 

BEE-ESCAPES 


hive:  escape 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the  greatest 
saving  device.  It  does  away  with  the  shaking 
of  the  heavy  supers,  the  cruelty  of  excessive 
smoking  which  causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their 
honey  and  start  robbing.  You  can  as  well  afford 
to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without  the  Porter 
Bee-escape, 

PRICES— Each,  20c;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35c;  10,  $3.25;  by  express  or  freight. 
MOXJSK    E.SCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you  wish  to 
clear  of  bees.  Some  bee-keepers  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  off  the  filled  supers  and  stacking 
seven  or  eight  in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey- 
house  mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape. 

PRICES— Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere! 

R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

SEND  -  ORDERS  -  TO  -  YOUR  -  DEALER 


A  Four -Per -Cent 
Investment 


TX^ITH  the  money  absokately  safe 
^  '  and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 

This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describe  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.  Write  for  the  booklet  to-day. 
Assets  over  One-half  Million 


th^savings  deposit 

^  Bank  company   — 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzeb,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


Swarthmore  Books! 

BABY  NUCLEI  (2d  ed.)— The  second  edition  of 
this  popular  treatise  is  off  the  press.  This  book 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  small  matin); 
under  management.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  mating  young  queens  in  baby  nuclei  is 
given.  A  delightful  little  book— good  printing, 
enjoyable  reading,  and  easy  understanding. 
Price  26  cts.  postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.— A  revised 
edition  of  this  book  just  out.  It  tells  the  honey- 
producer  how  to  rear  queens  by  the  very  sim- 
plest method  ever  published.  Good  queens  for 
little  money  and  little  trouble,  in  just  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  plan  for  the  bee-keeper 
who  works  for  profit.    Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

INCREASE.— Don't  depend  entirely  upon  swarm- 
ing for  your  increase.  It's  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore  tells  of  a  way  in  his  delight- 
ful little  book  entitled  "'Increase"— a  natural 
way,  simple  and  safe,  no  labor,  little  trouble. 
Colonies  formed  on  this  plan  will  work  like 
prime  swarms,  and  store  a  surplus.  Price  25 
cts.  a  copy  postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING. -The  plan  that  has  revolution- 
ized queen- rearing  throughout  the  world.  The 
entire  process  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
by  photos  from  actual  life-  Price,  postpaid, 
50  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS.— 
Complete  outfits  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 


FOR  SALB  BY 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES 
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Wouldn't  You  Like 


to  have  us  show  you  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nities existing-  in  the  South,  and  how  you 
could  improve  your  present  condition? 


^he 


Seaboard  -  Magazine 


Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  South,  will 
point  out  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
location  in  our  mild  climate  where  life 
would  be  a  greater  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  by  reason  of  beiny  able  to  carry 
on  work  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Why  battle  against  the  elements?  If  you 
want  a  stock  or  grain  farm,  a  fruit  farm, 
truck  farm,  where  lands  are  fertile  and 
productive,  in  fact,  any  thing,  and  want 
it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine  will 
assist  you.  Sent  FREE  on  request,  to- 
gether with  other  handsomely  illustrat- 
ed literature  descriptive  of  the  South — 
its  wonderful  resources  and  progress. 

Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  home- 
seekers,  prospectors,  and' investors. 


J.  W.  White,  Cen'l  Indust'l  Agent 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Dept,  "  F." 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world."— ^.  /.  Root,  in  Gleanings.  July  1,  1906. 

rChap.  1.  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin  "in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded  to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Fountain  Pens 
Virtually  Free 


A  Grand 

Premium 
Offer 


Take  Advantage  of 

It  while  It  Lasts 


WE  ARE   in  a  position  for 
the  Next  90  Days  to  sup- 
ply our  subscribers  (old 
and    new)    with    a    celebrated 
make  of  Fountain  Pen,  guaran- 
teed by  the  makers 

Fourteen  Carat 
Solid  Gold 

Virtually  Free.  This  elegant  pen, 
which  is  beautifully  chased, 
and  warranted  not  to  leak, 
scratch,  or  blot,  will  be  sent  to 
old  and  new  subscribers  upon 
receipt  of  a  year's  subscription 
and  fifty  (50)  cents  additional. 
The  pen  compares  favorably 
with  any  $2.00  pen  on  the  mar- 
ket to-day,  and  every  reader  of 
this  paper  should  secure  one 
while  the  offer  lasts. 

A  Fountain  Pen  is  a 

Necessity  of  the 

20th  Century 

Steel  corrodes,  ink-stands 
become  dry,  but  not  so  with  a 
Solid  Gold  Fountain  Pen.  It  is 
always  ready  for  use,  and,  more- 
over, pointed  with  iridium,  it 
is  well  nigh  indestructible. 

Remember  that  this  is 
for  Sixty  Days  Only. 


Subscribe  to-day  and   se- 
cure   an   article  of   merit 

and  usefulness 

.     .     .     .     The   cut  shows 
the  exact  size"of  the  p     . 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  -  COMPETITION 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  another  series 
of  prizes  for  the  best  photographs  sul^mitted 
to  us,  as  described  below,  in  two  series, 
American  and  foreign,  under  the  following 
conditions: 

First. — The  competition  opens  January 
15th  and  closes  October  1st,  1907.  All  pho- 
tographs intended  for  this  competition  must 
be  in  our  hands  by  the  last-named  date. 

Second.  — Competition  for  these  prizes  is 
limited  to  bee-keepers  or  some  member  of 
the  family.  Entries  may  be  made  for  as 
many  different  classes  as  may  be  desired. 

Thikd. — A  photograph  entered  in  one 
class  can  not  be  entered  in  any  other  class. 

Fourth. — Each  photograph  should  be 
marked  on  the  back  with  the  name  and  full 
address  of  the  sender,  and  the  class  in  which 
it  is  entered.     This  is  important. 

Fifth. — In  judging  the  photographs,  the 
general  appearance,  neatness,  etc.,  of  the 
apiary  or  exhibit  or  yard  will  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Photos  may  be  sent  un- 
mounted. We  rather  prefer  them  this  way, 
and  in  a  solio  or  reddi.-h-brown  tone  if  pos- 
sible. However,  send  such  as  you  can  get 
most  easily. 

Sixth. — With  each  of  the  photographs 
submitted  we  would  like  a  brief  statement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  apiary 
was  photographed  or  honey  produced,  or 
similar  information  regarding  the  photo- 
graph. This  should  be  limited  to  about  one 
hundred  words. 

Seventh. — All  photographs  and  corres- 
pondence regarding  the  same  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Advertising  Department,  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Eighth. — We  reserve  the  right  to  limit 
the  number  of  awards  or  make  no  awards 
in  any  class  if  there  are  no  suitable  entries 
for  that  class. 

»^ 

AMERICAN    COMPETITION  —  Including 

Canada  and  Mexico— AND  FOREIGN 

COMPETITION 

The  following  are  the  classes  in  which  en- 
tries may  be  made: 

Class  A. — Photographs  of  any  apiary  in 
village,  town,  or  city. 

Class  B. — View  of  an  apiary  not  exceed- 
ing six  hives  in  town  or  city. 

Class  C. — Apiary  in  town  or  country  of 
not  less  than  six  hives  or  more  than  "tiftj^ 
hives. 


Class  D. — Apiary  in  town  or  country  of 
fifty  hives  or  more. 

Class  E. — Photograph  of  comb  honey  pro- 
duced by  a  single  colony  of  bees;  not  less 
than  ten  sections,  and  this  preferably  in 
plain  sections. 

Class  F. — Photograph  of  a  bee-keeper's 
home  showing  some  view  of  the  apiary  if 
possil)le.  The  apiary  need  not  be  prominent 
in  the  picture,  however. 

Class  G. — Photographs  of  a  crop  of  honey 
from  any  number  of  colonies,  six  or  more. 

Class  H. — Photographs  of  any  apiarian 
exhibit  of  bees,  supplies,  or  honey  taken  at 
fairs  or  shows  of  any  kind. 

Class  I. — Photographs  of  any  work  in  the 
bee-yard,  such  as  hiving  swarius,  extract- 
ing, or  any  other  operations  with  the  hive. 

CLASS' J. — Photogi'aphs  of  any  other  sub- 
ject relating  to  bee-keeping  not  classified 
above. 


PRIZES 

Value,  Postpaid 

First.— One  leather-bound  "  A  B  C  of 

Bee  Culture,"  1907  J^nglish  edition, 

or  cloth-bound  French  or  German. .  $2.00 
Second  —One  half-leather  "A  B  C  of 

Bee  Culture,"  1907  English  edition. .  1.75 
Third. — One   "How  to   Keep   Bees" 

and  any  two  Swarthmore  books 1.50 

Fourth. — One  full  cloth-bound  "ABC 

of  Bee  Culture,"  1907  English  edition  1.20 
Fifth. — One  "How  to  Keep  Bees,"  by 

Anna  Botsford  Comstock l.iQ 

Sixth.— One  No.  1  bee-veil,  all  silk. . .  .80 
Seventh.— One  No.  2  bee-veil,  silk  face  .50 
Eighth.— One  illustrated  book,  "Bee 

Culture  in  Foreign  Countries  " 50 

Ninth. — One   Bee  Model  Queen    (see 

Special  Notices) 50 

Tenth.— One  Bee  Model   Drone   (see 

Special  Notices ) 50 

Ten  prizes  are  offered  for  each  class:  Ten 
for  Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C,  etc. — one  hun- 
dred prizes  for  each  contest,  American  and 
Foreign,  two  hundred  in  all  if  that  number 
of  entries  are  received,  the  prizes  oflfered  be- 
ing identical  for  each  class  for  the  American 
competition  and  for.  the  Foreign. 

If  the  winner  of  any  certain  prize  has  al- 
ready the  prize  offered,  we  will,  on  request 
from  him,  furnish  a  selection  of  other  items 
from  our  catalogs,  of  equal  value. 


ADDRESS  ALL   CORRESPONDENCE   TO 


Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Oliio,  U.S. A. 
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The  Oliver  is  Supreme 
in  Efficiency  and  Sales 

In  the  race  for  typewriter  supremacy,  the  Oliver  has  wou   by  sheer  force  of 
merit. 

It  has  risen  to  first  place  in  sales  and  satisfaction  by  reason  of  its    unlimited 
speed  capacity,  its  extreme   durability, 
its  wonderful  versatility. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  visil)le  writer. 

Its  free  down  stroke  and  light 
key  touch  add  greatly  to  its  speed. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  built  to 

expedite  business— and  it  does 
it. 

The  scientific  construction  of  the 
Oliver  Typewriter  insures 

— freedom  from  "breakdowns," 

— ease  of  opei'ation, 

— accuracy  of  alignment, 

— great  manifolding  power, 

—adaptability  to  every  business 
requirement,  whether  in  the  correspondence  or  accounting  departments. 

There  is  something  about 


The. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


THE  STANDARD  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER, 

that  makes  fast  friends  for  it  everywhere— its  wonderful  respOnsiveneSS  to 
every  business  need  and  its  staying  qualities. 

And  then  it  is  so  compact,  solid,  neat,  complete. 
Just  a  bit  of  inside  history: 

Ten  years   ago   an   obscure    company  began    making   Oliver   Typewriters. 
Competitors  scoifed  at  its  eiiorts  to  compete  with  the  $20,000,000  typewriter  trust. 

But  It  had  the  machine  that  delivers  the  goods.  What  it  lack- 
ed in  millions  it  more  than  made  up  in  the  unquestioned  merit  of  the  Olivei",  which 
forged  ahead  until  it  distanced  its  giant  competitor,  and  to-day  stands  supreme  in 
the  typewriter  field. 

To-day  the  one-time  scoffers  are  sitting  on  the  "anxious  seat." 
Get  the  Oliver  Book,     it's  full  of  the  most  enlightening  typewriter 
talk  you  ever  read.     It  shows  why  the  Oliver  is  sweeping  the  country  like  a  tidal 
wave. 

The    Oliver    Typewriter    Company, 

1736  E.  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Loose  hanging  frames  when  well  made 
and  in  level  hives  "  will  hang  true  and 
plumb  every  day  in  the  week,"  p.  94.  But, 
fn-nd  Woodward,  in  this  locality,  as  the 
frames  grow  old  you  may  space  the  top-bars 
perfectly,  and  if  you  tip  up  a  hive  and  look 
under  you  will  find  the  bottom-bars  at  any 
thing  but  regular  distances.  [That  is  our 
experience.— H.  H.  R.] 

B.  Chase  says  that  witch-hazel  bloom  be- 
gins early  in  October  and  lasts  about  four 
weeks,  being  the  last  flora  to  bloom  in  New 
England.  His  bees  get  much  pollen  from  it, 
and  he  thinks  it  might  have  given  my  late 
pollen.  Possibly,  although  I  am  not  sure 
that  1  ever  saw  any  witch-hazel  here.  It  has 
the  unique  habit  of  blooming  late  in  autumn 
when  the  leaves  ai'e  falling. 

To  account  for  failure  of  clover-bloom  to 
yield  nectar,  J.  E.  Crane  suggests,  besides 
the  weather,  soil.  But,  friend  Crane,  it 
was  ihe  same  soil  that  gave  me  bumper 
crops  in  other  years  that  gave  me  a  failure 
in  1906,  and  the  weather  seemed  to  be  all 
light.  Was  there  some  hidden  weather  in- 
riuence,  or  have  you  some  other  guess?  [It 
certainly  looks  as  though  the  soil  were  not 
to  blame  in  your  case.  — H.  H.  R.] 

Powdered  sugar  is  preferred  to  confec- 
tioners', p.  99,  as  the  latter  "is  apt  to  con- 
tain starch."  Will  the  pure-food  law  elimi- 
nate the  starch?  [As  I  understand  the  law, 
it  would  not,  for  the  reason  that  starch  is 
not   a  deleterious   substance.     But  all   such 


sugar  containing  starch  will  have  to  be  so 
marked  or  labeled.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  bees,  the  starch  would  be  very  injurious, 
according  to  Mr.  Morrison,  and  so  the  pow- 
dei'ed  sugar  had  better  be  used. — H.  H.  R.] 
!:  J.  E.  Crane,  page  87,  counts  about  2  cts.  a 
pound  for  freight,  commission,  etc.  About 
the  same  rate  here  in  shipping  66  miles.  Is 
Mr.  Townsend's  additional  2  cents  for  a  lon- 
ger haul?  [According  to  our  experience  the 
actual  amount  deducted  for  commission, 
freight,  cartage,  etc.,  on  shipments  of  honey 
sent  to  commission  men  can  not  be  figured 
closely  as  applying  to  all  markets;  and  for  a 
moderate  distance,  say  less  than  five  hundred 
miles,  the  freight  will  be  less  of  a  factor  than 
the  other  charges.  We  recently  had  occasion 
to  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  commission 
charged  by  well-known  merchants  in  large 
cities  and  we  find  representative  commission 
houses  charging  5,  7^,  10,  and  even  15  per 
cent;  and  a  complaint  has  come  to  us  that  the 
house  which  states  that  their  commission 
was  15  per  cent  actually  charged  20  per  cent 
from  one  of  our  well-known  bee-keepers  to 
which  be  of  course  made  vigorous  protest. 
We  have  advice  from  several  parties  that  in 
the  absence  of  some  agreement  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  legal  recourse.  This  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  a  definite  understanding 
of  what  shall  be  the  fixed  charges  before 
shipping  to  any  market. — A.  L.  B.] 

Probably  50  hives  face  south  for  every 
one  that  faces  north,  the  idea  being  that  the 
sun  entices  bees  out  to  work.  I  suppose  it 
is  not  so  important  to  entice  them  out  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  as  it  is  mornings  and  even- 
ings. Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  from 
the  third  week  of  March  to  the  third  week  of 
September  the  sun  shines  into  a  north  en- 
trance in  the  morning  before  it  shines  into  a 
south  one.  and  that  in  the  evening  it  shines 
into  a  north  entrance  after  a  south  entrance 
is  left  in  shadow  ?  It  may  be  well,  also,  to 
note   that,  for  a  number  of  weeks    in    sum- 
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mer,  the  sun  shines  into  a  north  entrance 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  it  touches  a  south 
entrance  in  the  morning,  with  a  like  advan- 
tage to  a  north  entrance  in  the  evening.  Is 
it  better  in  summer  to  have  a  hive  face  north 
or  south?  [These  ideas  throw  new  light  on 
the  subject.  But  photography  brings  out 
the  point  that  the  sun,  in  the  very  early 
morning  or  in  the  late  evening,  is  not  nearly 
as  bright  as  it  is  more  in  the  prime  of  day. 
So,  all  things  considered,  when  one  hive  is 
taken  with  another  the  year  round,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  direction  in  which  the 
hive  faces  has  vei'y  much  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  honey  produced. — H.  H.  R.] 

"What  ails  this  granulated  sugar?  It  is 
so  yellow  I  am  afraid  there  is  something 
wrong  with  it,"  said  my  wife.  "It's  the 
pure-food  law  that  ails  it."  I  replied.  "You 
ought  to  be  glad  to  see  it  yellow,  for  that  is 
because  the  manufacturer  no  longer  dares  to 
poison  it  by  putting  in  blue  coloring  to 
whiten  it."  I  remember  one  year,  when 
feeding  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  there  was 
a  blue  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
that  would  go  a  long  way  toward  bluing  a 
whole  washing.  [It  would  not  be  bad  if  they 
used  only  bluing  to  make  sugar  white;  but 
we  are  informed  they  use  sulphuric  or  hy- 
dro-chloric acid  to  bleach  it,  and  this  is  not 
always  eliminated  by  the  subsequent  process. 
This  is  why  white  sugar  injures  teeth.  Straw- 
colored  sugar  with  large  crystals  possesses  a 
rich  sweet  taste.  The  larger  the  ci-ystals, 
the  better  it  is.  Molasses  sugar,  which  is  soft 
and  moist,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
It  is  made  from  the  "dregs"  of  a  sugar- 
factoi'y.  The  pure- food  law  will  stop  it  soon, 
however.  The  blue  sediment  referred  to  in- 
dicated that  the  sugar  came  from  beets.  Raw 
beet  sugar  has  a  bluish  cast.  Under  the 
pure-food  law  sugar  ought  to  be  cheaper  and 
at  the  same  time  better. — W.  K.  M.] 

E.  Westphal  writes  me  from  Germany 
that  the  fireless  stove  ( "  Kochkiste  "  they  call 
it)  is  coming  into  universal  use  thei-e.  Dif- 
ferent makes  can  be  found  in  the  stores,  and 
home-made  ones  are  common.  He  sends 
me  a  pamphlet  written  by  Elise  Hannemann, 
Vorsteherin  vom  JIaushaltungs-Semi?iar  des 
Lette-Vereins,  which  gives  full  instructions 
for  constructing  and  using  this  up-to-date 
invention  which  is  a  saver  of  fuel,  time,  and 
trouble,  and  adds  to  the  palatability  and 
wholesomeness  of  food.  It  is  a  great  boon 
to  rich  and  poor  alike.  [Glad  to  see  that 
you  keep  up  your  interest  in  this  great  in- 
vention, or,  as  it  perhaps  had  better  be 
called,  discovery.  1  don't  see  why  more 
people  don't  try  it.  The  fireless  stove  is  es- 
pecially valuable  in  those  homes  where  a 
saving  of  fuel  means  real  economy.  But, 
aside  from  the  economy,  this  method  of 
cooking  has  many  other  advantages.  The 
rich  flavor  of  the  food  is  preserved.  I  have 
been  roasting  or  baking  potatoes  in  my  old 
trunk  that  I  have  fitted  up.  May  be  others 
have  done  the  same  thing;  but  the  plan  is 
original  with  me,  any  way.  1  take  an  old 
pan,  of  pretty  good  size,  and  put  in  coarse 


gravel  until  it  is  over  half  full.  This  is 
heated  on  the  stove  until  every  small  piece 
of  stone  is  pretty  hot,  and  then  a  hole  is 
scooped  in  the  gravel,  the  potatoes  put  in 
and  well  covered  up.  The  pan  is  now  put 
in  the  trunk  and  well  covered  on  all  sides 
with  the  cushions.  Several  hours  later,  when 
we  are  ready  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  the  pan 
is  taken  out  and  the  potatoes  are  found  to  be 
steaming  hot  and  2)erfectly  cooked.  Try 
this  if  you  have  not  done  so  already;  and  if 
you  do  not  pronounce  them  the  best  potatoes 
you  ever  ate  I'll  miss  my  guess. — H.  H.  R.] 

After  reading  that  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  wax-rendering,  p.  102,  I'd  like  to 
have  H.  H.  Root  stand  up  in  a  straight  row 
and  answer  a  few  questions. 

1.  How  would  it  do,  instead  of  emptying 
out  each  |-inch  cheese  of  slumgum,  to  pour 
directly  upon  the  cheese  a  fresh  lot  to  be 
worked  ? 

3.  Would  there  be  advantage  in  doing  the 
work  during  a  hot  day  or  in  a  hot  room? 

3.  How  small  an  amount  of  wax  annually 
do  you  think  would  make  it  worth  while  to 
own  both  the  unheated  and  the  German? 

4.  For  an  annual  amount  of  25  lbs.  of  wax 
would  you  advise  the  unheated,  or  the  Ger- 
man? 

5.  For  300  lbs.  annually,  which  kind  would 
be  preferable? 

6.  Suppose  you  have  combs  from  which  to 
extract  300  lbs.  of  wax  melted  three  times  in 
an  unheated  press:  what  would  be  the  rela- 
tive time  to  extract  the  same  amount  of  wax 
from  the  same  material,  in  a  German  press? 

Before  you  begin  your  answei's,  allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  emphasizing  the  point  that 
plenty  of  water  with  the  comb  must  be  used. 
With  only  a  little  dab  of  water  and  comb  it 
would  be  so  promptly  chilled  that  no  wax 
would  be  obtained;  but  by  using  water 
enough  to  fill  the  press,  even  a  few  ounces 
might  work.  In  other  words,  the  beginner 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  wax  to  extract 
is  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  the  water  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
wax;  instead  of  that  he  must  have  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  wax,  no  matter  how 
little  wax  he  has.  [All  right;  here  I  am  in 
as  straight  a  row  as  I  can  get.  It's  "kindo'" 
hard  to  answer  you,  for  you  sometimes  get 
me  all  tangled  up.  But  I'll  tell  the  truth 
and  do  the  best  I  can. 

1.  I  don't  think  it  would  do  at  all.  There 
would  be  just  that  much  more  refuse  each 
time,  and  the  thicker  the  layer  of  refuse 
the  greater  the  percentage  of  loss.  The  wax 
from  the  upper  cheese  would  run  down  into 
the  lower  one,  and  there  would  have  to  be 
more  time  spent  in  getting  it  out. 

2.  Yes,  I  say  on  page  101  that  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  do  the  work  in  warm 
weather  or  else  in  a  warm  room. 

3.  I  wouldn't  use  the  two  presses  together 
for  any  amount  of  wax,  no  matter  how  large. 
My  only  object  in  using  the  German  press 
was  to  prove  the  small  amount  of  waste  left 
after  the  second  treatment  in  the  Hatch 
press. 

4.  The  unheated  Hatch  press,  by  all  means, 
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5.  That  depends.  For  simply  rendering 
the  wax  I  should  prefer  the  Hatch  press  ev- 
ery time.  But  if  any  one  objects  to  working 
so  constantly,  he  might  want  the  German 
press,  for  that  can  be  set  going  on  the  stove 
and  left  to  steam  away  by  itself  if  necessary. 
Furthermore,  with  the  German  press  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  another 
boiler  for  melting  up  the  comb.  This  is 
sometimes  an  advantage,  especially  when 
there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  and 
but  a  small  amount  of  wax  to  render. 

The  German  press  also  has  the  advantage 
in  that  it  can  be  used  for  an  uncapping-can 
if  necessary.  Then,  when  it  is  full,  the  honey 
can  be  pressed  out,  steam  generated,  and 
the  cappings  melted  into  wax  without  fur- 
ther handling.  Yet,  as  I  said  before,  for 
rendering  bright  yellow  wax  in  large  quan- 
tities the  unheated  Hatch  press  is  the  best  for 
the  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  little  work. 

6.  The  time  taken  for  rendering  wax  in 
the  two  presses  is  very  nearly  the  same  when 
an  extra  boiler  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  German  press  as  well  as  with  the  Hatch 
press.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  prob- 
ably in  favor  of  the  latter.  But  you  should 
i-emember  that  the  Hatch  pi-ess  which  I  used 
was  only  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  larg- 
er one  could  be  made  at  but  slightly  greater 
expense  that  would  have  twice  the  capacity. 
Here's  the  point,  however:  With  the  German 
press,  the  wax  will  be  of  a  dirty  green  color, 
while  with  the  Hatch  press  it  will  be  bright 
yellow  and  all  ready  for  market. — H.  H.  K.] 


Since  the  editor  could  not  return  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers'  Convention 
in  time,  the  answers  to  Stray  Straws  in  this 
issue  are  by  the  associate  editor. 


The  honey  business  is  not  the  only  one 
which  suffers  from  the  yellow  px'ess.  The 
prune  industry  has  been  seriously  checked 
by  stories  derogatory  to  that  product.  So 
has  the  cheese  industry.  The  olive-oil  in- 
tlustry,  likewise,  has  been  seriously  misrep- 
resented by  many  on  account  of  cotton-seed 
oil  being  stated  to  be  just  as  good,  which  it 
isn't;  and,  by  the  statement,  it  is  usually 
mixed  with  the  latter.  Verily  we  need  a 
law  protecting  food  products  from  willful 
and  well-paid-for  misrepresentation. 


bees  in  a  wire-cloth  cage  before  the  Michi- 
gan State  Bee-keepers'  convention  held  at 
Big  Rapids  recently.  The  stunt  that  he  per- 
formed attracted  considerable  attention  from 
the  general  newspaper  press,  for  the  papers 
contained  quite  a  lot  about  it,  the  Detroit 
News  showing  a  half-tone  of  Mr.  Hunt  in 
the  cage. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
this  form  of  advertising,  and  respectfully 
suggest  again  that  local  bee-keepers  who 
have  nice  honey  to  sell,  and  who  would  de- 
sire to  dispose  of  it  in  their  own  vicinity  at 
good  prices,  would  do  well  to  make  one  of 
these  live-bee  exhibitions  in  the  windows  of 
one  of  the  retail  stores  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  or  cities  in  their  vicinity. 

When  you  are  i-eady,  call  in  the  newspa- 
per men  and  give  them  a  sample  or  two  of 
both  comb  and  extracted  ;  and  be  free  to 
answer  all  their  inquiries. 


HUNTS    LIVE-BEE    DEMONSTKATION    IN     BIG 
RARIDS,  MICH. 

Mk.  Elmore  Hunt,  of  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 
Bell  Branch,  Mich.,  has  been  handling  live 


HIVES   FOR  ANTS. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  ant-hives 
are  often  constructed  by  persons  interested 
in  the  study  of  ants.  We  are  reminded  of 
this  by  a  perusal  of  Mrs.  Adele  M.  Fielde's 
little  monograph  on  the  construction  of  port- 
able ant-nests,  issued  from  Woods  Holl,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Marine  .  Biological  Laboratory, 
which  gives  instruction  in  the  method  of 
making  an  ant-hive.  These  things  are  noth- 
ing new,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  ihe 
Huber  family  were  responsible  for  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  ants.  The  Lubbock  ant- 
hive  sits  on  an  island  in  a  basin  of  water. 
The  Forel  nest  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
plaster  of  Paris  (which  the  ants  can  not  ne- 
gotiate), and  the  Janet  nest  is  of  porous  stone 
to  allow  the  ants  hiding-ways  and  a  home 
out  of  the  light.  Mrs.  Fielde's  ant-hives  are 
constructed  of  panes  of  glass  on  the  plan  of 
a  single-comb  observation  hive,  and  in  this 
respect  must  form  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment for  study  purposes,  and,  besides,  are 
very  portable. 

THE   "EDITORIAL  W^E  "  AND   OUR  EDITORIAL 
FORCE. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  notice  a  little 
change  in  the  use  of  pronouns  in  these  col- 
umns. The  editor  will  hereafter  adopt  the 
editorial  we.  While  this  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  obscure  individuality,  Gleanings 
has  come  to  be  so  big  that  one  man  will  not, 
as  heretofore,  do  all  of  the  editorial  talking. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  E.  R.  Root 
will  do  the  lai'ger  part  of  the  editorial  and 
footnote  work,  as  heretofore,  some  of  the 
matter  that  he  has  formerly  gathered  himself 
will  now  be  collected  by  others.  He  now 
has  as  assistants  in  this  office  H.  H.  Root 
and  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison.  The  latter  has  de- 
voted an  entire  lifetime  to  bees  and  bee  lit- 
erature; and  in  addition  to  all  this  he  has 
traveled  all  over  beedom,  taking  in  parts  of 
Europe  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican tropics.  He*  has  spent  not  a  little  time 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  in  study- 
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ing  the  peculiar  local  conditions  as  they  af- 
fect bee-keeping.  He  reads  several  of  the 
foreign  publications,  and  in  every  way  is 
well  qualified  to  render  aid  in  our  editorial 
work. 

H.  H.  Root  selects  two-thirds  of  the  copy, 
preparing  it  for  public^ation;  then  this  copy 
is  all  turned  over  to  our  old  assistant  W.  P. 
Root,  who  inserts  the  punctuation  and  other- 
wise verbatimizes  the  copy  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  printers. 

But  thei'e  is  still  another  reason  why  we 
should  adopt  the  editorial  we.  The  editor 
has  a  corps  of  assistants  in  the  bee-yards  do- 
ing experimental  work.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  perform  personally  the 
detail  of  all  this  work.  When  the  experi- 
ments are  in  full  progress  he  is  called  out  to 
the  yards,  notes  the  results,  and  prepares 
the  matter  for  publication.  While  the  pro- 
noun we  will  very  largely,  and  almost  en- 
tirely, for  the  present  at  least,  reflect  E.  R. 
Root's  opinion,  that  opinion  will  be  influenc- 
ed to  a  great  extent  by  the  opinions  and  the 
findings  of  his  assistants. 

In  the  matter  of  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  the  honey  market  he  will  have  the  help  of 
our  honey-men,  Mr.  A.  L.  Boyd  en  and  Mr. 
Jesse  Warren.  There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  editorial  management;  in  fact,  the  edi- 
torial buzzings  will  emanate  from  the  same 
soui'ce  as  heretofore.  But  the  editor  feels 
that  the  time  has  come  when  it  would  be 
mere  egotism  to  take  the  singular  form  of  the 
personal  pronoun  any  longer;  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  usurpation  of  the  "other  fel- 
low's thunder."  In  most  cases  his  assistants 
will  write  under  their  own  signatures.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  matter  with  " — Ed.]"  attached 
to  it  will  be  the  dictation  of  E.  R.  Root,  al- 
though part  of  the  material  may  have  been 
supplied  by  others. 


FORESTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPING. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  of 
the  President's  action  in  setting  aside  so 
much  land  for  public  forest  reserves,  and  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  cui'b  his  power  in  this 
respect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these  efforts  will 
fail.  At  the  present  rate  of  cutting  the  for- 
ests, it  will  be  about  twenty  years  when 
there  will  be  no  lumber  to  cut,  and  we  shall 
be  face  to  face  with  a  lumber  famine,  seri- 
ously curtailing  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
manufacture  goods  in  which  lumber  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  raw  material. 
The  idea  now  is  to  cut  the  trees  no  faster 
than  they  grow,  and  therefore  preserve  the 
forests  for  all  time  as  a  commercial  necessity 
and  as  a  national  asset.  In  Europe  the 
state  forests  are  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
country,  and  it  should  be  so  here. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  bee-keeping?    A 

freat  deal  of  harm  would  be  done  to  bee- 
eeping  in  more  than  one  way  by  the  de- 
struction of  these  forests.  Some  of  the  areas 
already  set  apart  as  forests  by  the  United 
States  government  are  excellent  locations 
for  bees,  and  two  new  reserves  are  propos- 
ed— one  known  as  the  Southern  Appalachian 


and  the  other  the  White  Mountain  forest  re- 
serve. Both  might  be  termed  bee-keeping 
reserves,  as  the  timber  on  both  is  largely  of 
a  nectar-producing  kind  ;  and  by  careful 
handling  it  will  get  better.  A  bill  to  create 
these  two  reserves  has  passed  the  Senate, 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  and  the 
Hou.se  will  probably  agree.  As  this  is  to  be 
a  short  session,  write  your  Congressman,  re- 
questing him  to  urge  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  foi'estry-reserve  bill.  This 
will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
vast  tracts  that  are  now  being  laid  waste  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  commercialism  that 
looks  not  to  the  future,  but  to  immediate 
gains;  hence  it  is  that  thousands  of  young 
trees  are  being  cut  now,  which,  ten  years 
from  now,  would  yield  many  fold  more  lum- 
ber than  at  present.  As  well  ruight  a  farmer 
kill  his  chickens,  his  pigs,  and  his  calves,  when 
only  two  weeks  old,  rather  than  let  them 
grow  to  an  age  when  they  would  be  worth 
something. 

If  the  government  gets  hold  of  these  tracts 
timber  will  be  cut  at  an  age  that  will  yield 
the  best  returns.  The  young  trees  that  are 
now  being  destroyed  because  they  are  in  the 
way  will  be  saved.  We  have  known  all  this 
for  half  a  century,  but  did  nothing.  Now  is 
the  opportune  time  to  do  something.  Do  it 
now,  and  thus  help  to  confer  a  blessing  on 
your  children. 

To  get  lumber  enough  for  our  needs  we 
shall  have  to  import;  and  should  the  tariff  be 
removed  it  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
prevent  further  advances,  for  the  time  being 
at  least.  Protection  on  lumber  means  the 
destruction  of  the  beautiful  and  valuable 
forests  we  have. 

While  you  are  writing  your  Congressman, 
urge  him  to  support  any  bill  that  will  re- 
move the  tariff  on  lumber,  that  protects  no- 
body but  a  few  mill-men.  The  old  "stand 
pat"  doctrine  of  letting  the  tariff  alone  has 
done  much  mischief  ,  already.  Admitting 
that  some  articles  should  be  protected,  lum- 
ber is  an  item  that  ought  to  go  free. 

There  is  also  now  a  btrong  opinion  among 
expert  foresters  that  it  will  pay  to  plant 
trees,  and  there  are  already  artificial  woods 
which  are  paying  a  fair  profit.  In  Ohio  the 
catalpa  and  the  black  locust  (both  honey- 
yielders)  are  being  seriously  tested  by  vari- 
ous parties  who  hope  to  realize  a  good  re- 
turn. It  is  said,  however,  the  most  promis- 
ing tree  of  all  is  the  Australian  eucalyptus, 
which  grows  very  rapidly  and  yields  lumber 
of  very  high  value.  Practically  all  the  euca- 
lypti are  honey-yielders.  Unfortunately  they 
are  fitted  only  to  the  sub-tiopics.  Califor- 
nia, Arizona,  South  Texas,  the  Gulf  Coast, 
and  Florida,  will  reap  the  benefit. 

There  is  also  another  strong  reason  why 
tree-planting  should  be  begun,  and  that  is  to 
protect  the  farm  lands  from  spring  freshets 
and  summer  drouths.  Forests  act  as  dams, 
holding  the  water  back  in  spring  and  giving 
it  off  in  summer.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able need  of  trees  on  the  highways.  We 
could  materially  improve  the  prospects  of 
the  bee-keeper  of  the  future   by  suggesting 
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that  nectar-bearing  trees  have  the  pi'efer- 
ence  when  planting  has  to  be  done;  and 
where  the  bee-keeper  is  diplomatic  in  stat- 
ing his  case  this  will  probably  be  done.  For- 
est trees  do  not  cost  very  much,  and  it 
might  pay  a  bee-keeper  to  donate  the  young 
trees. 


THE  PENNSTLVANIA  STATE  CONVENTION. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers'  con- 
vention was  held  in  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Jan.  17 
to  19.  About  175  members  paid  their  dues, 
showing  a  substantial  gain  in  membership 
over  last  year.  A  little  conflict,  begun  at 
the  meeting  a  year  ago,  seemed  well  nigh  ir- 
repressible at  this  convention.  The  first  two 
sessions  were  a  little  "stormy,"  but  the 
clouds  soon  passed  over,  and  clear  sky  and 
plenty  of  sunshine  prevailed  for  the  rest  of 
the  sessions.  As  the  matter  at  issue  related 
only  to  the  constitution  and  policies  of  this 
association  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
them  up  here. 

The  papers  and  general  discussion  were  of 
a  high  order.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  and  foul-brood  inspect- 
or Charles  Stewart,  of  New  York  State,  de- 
livered several  addresses  that  received  the 
enthusiastic  artention  of  all  the  members. 
Both  spoke  along  the  lines  of  foul-brood  leg- 
islation—a  subject  in  which  the  Pennsylvania 
bee-keepers  are  deeply  interested  at  this 
time;  for  be  it  known  the  Keystone  State  has 
no  bee-disease  legislation  of  any  sort. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  the  zoologist  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  Harrisburg.  sug- 
gested that  a  committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed to  wait  on  the  new  Governor  and  invite 
him  down  to  the  meeting,  for  his  offices  were 
just  overhead  of  the  convention-room.  As  a 
I'esult  of  the  conference  it  was  arranged  that 
the  whole  convention  call  on  Governor  Stew- 
art. A  good-sized  crowd  filed  past  him. 
Each  member,  as  he  shook  hands  with  His 
Excellency,  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Surface. 
When  this  was  over  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  at 
the  request  of  the  convention,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  explained  the  very  urgent 
need  of  a  foul-brood  law  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  OoverTior:—The  Pennsylvania  Staf  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  represents  the  protrressive  be'  -keep- 
ers of  \our  State.  I  would,  however,  call  your  att'  n- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are  within  the  confines  of 
this  commonwealth  over  20.000  persons  interested  in 
the  keeping-  of  bees,  with  an  invested  capital  of  over 
one-half  million  dollars. 

The  industry  is  endangered  in  this  State  by  two  in- 
fectious diseases  which  attack  the  developing  bees, 
and  the  bee-keepers  are  asking  that  laws  be  passed 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  apiaries.  To  illustrate 
to  you  what  losses  may  be  caused  by  these  maladies, 
I  would  cite  the  epidemic  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  1899  the  actual  loss  to  the 
industry  was  over  $2.1.000.  and  the  disease  was  spread- 
ing rapidly.  Inspection  was  begun,  and  as  a  result 
the  ravages  have  not  only  been  held  in  check  but  the 
loss  has  been  reduced  so  that  last  year  it  was  less 
than  $1000.  In  this  Slate,  both  diseases  have  found  a 
foothold  in  a  number  of  places  widely  separated,  and 
the  bee-keepers  may  expect  similar  losses,  constantly 
increasing  in  extent  unless  inspection  is  instituted, 
as  ha^  been  done  in  over  a  dozen  States.  In  eight  oth- 
er States  the  bee-keepers  are  now  working  to  the 
same  end. 

Inspection  of  apiaries  is  made  more  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  to  many  bee-keepers  are  interested  to 


only  a  small  extent  in  the  industry  and  do  not  inform 
themselves  about  disease.  Infection  may  get  into  the 
apiary,  and  the  loss  is  attributed  to  "bad  luck."  A 
competent  inspector  can  do  much  toward  educating 
these  men  in  improved  methods  of  bee-keeping,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  them  from  endangering  the 
property  of  their  neighbors  through  ignorance  and 
neglect.  Under  proper  supervision  the  industry  may 
become  vastly  more  important  than  it  is  to-day.  and 
the  resources  of  the  State  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. To  protect  those  in  bee-keeping  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation asks  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  the 
nature  mentioned. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  I  have  no  desire  to  Influ- 
ence legislation  undul\ .  but  merely  wish  to  help  the 
bee-keepers  by  putting  at  their  disposal  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  at  hand,  which  will  help  them  in  get- 
ting the  protection  which  the  industry  warrants.  On 
behalf  of  the  bee-keepers  of  this  State,  represented 
by  the  State  Association,  I  thank  you  for  your  con 
sideration  of  this  subject. 

The  Governor  listened  attentively,  but  dia 
not  commit  himself. 

At  this  convention  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  B.  A.  Hadsell,  of  Buckeye,  Arizona. 
Mr.  H.  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  bee- 
keepers in  the  country.  Last  year  he  pro- 
duced and  sold  $7000  worth  of  alfalfa  honey, 
but  he  had  to  feed  $4000  worth  of  sugar,  so 
that,  with  his  labor,  his  2000  colonies  did  not 
net  him  so  large  a  sum  after  all. 


FOUL-BROOD  LEGISLATION;  SOME  PROPOSED 
LAWS  CONCERNING  FOUL  BROOD,  PUKE 
FOOD,  AND  SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES  IN 
BLOOM,  THAT  ARE  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO 
BEE-KEhPERS  OF  FOUR  STATES. 

Within  the  last  two  days  four  communica- 
tions have  lieen  received  at  this  office  relative 
to  bills  before  the  legislatures  of  Connec^ticut, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri.  All  of 
these  were  received  too  late  to  go  in  our  reg- 
ular department  of  General  Correspondence 
for  this  issue:  and  since  it  is  quite  important 
that  these  masters  be  put  before  our  rea-lers 
as  soon  as  possible,  we  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  devote  this  space  to  the  publication  of  the 
different  letters  as  they  were  received.  We 
hope  that  our  readers  for  the  several  States 
will  notice  and  heed  the  calls  for  help. 

CONNECTICUT. 

LACK  OF  INTEREST  WILL  CAUSE  FAILURE. 

Our  new  "  foul-brood  bill  "  will  be  presented  to 
the  legislature  before  February  1st.  but  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  granted  a  hearing  until  March  1st  Two 
years  ago  we  failed  to  get  a  law  enacted;  and,  while  it 
might  have  been  defeated  if  it  had  progressed  far 
enough  to  be  voted  upon,  yet  the  only  real  reason  we 
know  of  for  its  defeat  was  the  very  general  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  bee-keepers.  But  a  law  was 
needed  tht-n.  for  what  you  now  term  Europe  an  foul 
brood  was  at  that  time  ravaging  a  number  of  apiaries 
in  Fairfield  Co..  ar.d  large  districts  aie  atpresent  in- 
fested by  the  disease. 

I  am  now  informed  on  good  authority  that  one  api- 
arist has  hHd  his  colonies  n  duced  from  80  t^  >  3  during 
the  past  season.  As  each  colony  died  he  set  out  the 
brood-frames  for  his  bees  to  clean  out.  and  so  spread 
the  disease  all  through  his  apiary.  In  several  large 
sections  of  Fairfield  Co.  I  am  informed  that  the  keep- 
ing of  bees  's  practically  prohibited  by  the  presence 
of  foul  brood  unless  a  continual  fight  is  kept  up 
against  it.  But  it  is  difflcult  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  apiarists  that  are  not  in  any  way  troubled  by 
the  disease.  J.  Arthur  Smith, 

Sec.  Conn.  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n. 
ILLINOIS. 

FOUL-BROOD  AND   FRUIT-TREE-SPRAYING  BILLS. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  bee-keepers  of 
Illinois  to  the  necessity  of  helping  the  passage  of  the 
bills  which  are  now  pending  before  the  legi-slature  of 
the  State,  in  the  interest  of  bee  culture,  as  follows: 
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A  bill  for  an  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
Illinois  State  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

A  bill  for  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Inspector  of  Apiaries,  and  prescribing  his  pow- 
ers and  his  duties. 

A  bill  for  an  act  to  prevent  the  spraying  of  fruit- 
bloom. 

The  first  of  these  bills  has  already  passed  the  legis- 
lature before,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  renewal  of 
the  same  bill,  in  the  same  way  that  bills  are  passed 
for  the  support  of  the  State  agricultural  and  horticul- 
cultural  associations.  The  appropriations  formei-ly 
granted  have  given  our  State  Association  Secretary, 
Mr.  Stone,  an  opportunity  of  spreading  information 
on  bee  culture,  and  have  made  our  State  Society  a  per- 
manent institution,  besides  helping  it  to  destroy  foul 
brood  within  'he  State. 

The  second  bill  is  needed  to  give  power  to  the  State 
Inspector  of  Apiaries,  who  has  thus  far  been  employ- 
ed by  the  State  Association,  and  ha«  done  very  good 
work  in  the  destruction  of  foul  brood  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Association,  but  might  be  handicapped  if 
it  became  necessary  to  destrov  diseasf>d  colonies  of 
ignorant  or  recalcitrant  apiarists.  It  is  also  needed  to 
put  a  penalty  on  the  shipping  or  selling  of  diseased 
colonies  of  bees.  The  proposed  law  is  a'most  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Wisconsin  f -"ul-brood  law.  Twelve  States 
or  more  have  foul-brood  laws,  and  it  is  time  that  Illi- 
nois should  fall  in  line  with  other  progressive  States 
on  this  point.  The  proposed  law  had  already  passed 
the  Senate  of  the  previous  Assembly,  and  failed  in  the 
House  only  on  account  of  lack  of  time.  It  should  pass 
during  this  session. 

The  third  bill  is  intended  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
poisoning  of  bees  by  ami-^nnderstood  or  misapplied 
use  of  tree-spraying.  Fruit-trees  should  be  sprayed 
when  the  fruit  is  forming,  but  the  blossoms  should  be 
allowed  to  fertilize  first.  In  this  way  the  danger  to 
bees  and  to  those  who  might  eat  of  the  poisoned  hon- 
ey will  be  avoided,  and  spraying  will  serve  its  real 
purpose — that  of  destroying  the  insects  that  prey  up- 
on the  formed  fruit.  Spraying  ju't  after  the  bloom 
has  fallen  is  the  most  advisable,  though  ill-informed 
dealers  in  spraying-apparatus  often  recommend  spray- 
ing during  bloom.  Spraying  during  bloom  is  an  in- 
jury to  the  pollen,  which  often  becomes  diluted  in  the 
poisonous  liquid  and  becomes  inert.  So.  even  if  the 
bees  were  in  no  danger  it  would  be  inadvisable  for 
horticulturists  to  sprav  before  the  bloom  is  out. 

Senator  Berry,  who  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  has  promised  his  belp.  and  urges  us  to 
use  all  our  influence  upon  our  respective  members  of 
the  legislature  in  recommending  the  pa'ssMore  of  these 
bills;  so  I  trust  that  every  one  of  our  Illinois  readers 
will  write  to  the  Representative  and  Senator  of  his 
district  to  ask  careful  consideration  of  these  measures. 

All  favorable  answers  to  your  requests—  in  fact,  all 
the  correspondence  concerning  this  matter,  should  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  James  A.  Stone,  of  Springfield,  in 
order  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  necessary  indica- 
tions. A  concerted  action  will  surely  result  in  success 
when  the  way  is  already  so  well  paved. 

C.  P  Dadant, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Legislation. 

MINNESOTA. 

A  COPY  OF  THE  BILL  BEFORE  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  bill  that  the  Minne- 
sota Bee-keepers'  Society  has  had  introduced  in  both 
chambers  of  the  legislature.  The  bill  is  Senate  file 
74,  and  House  tile  52.  I  hope  it  will  fare  better  than 
it  did  two  years  ago.  Wm.  Russell 

Minnehaha  Falls,  Minn.,  Jan.  21. 

A  bill  to  create  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Apiaries:  to 
provide  for  the  suppression  of  contapiovs  diseases 
amona  bees,  and  to  appropriate  money  therefor. 

Be  It  enaoted  by  the  lefrislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Sec.  1.— The  Governor  shall  appoint  for  a  term  of  two  years 
a  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries.  Said  inspector  shall,  when  noti- 
tted  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  known  as  ■•  foul  brood  '' 
among;  apiaries,  or  other  diseases  Infectious  in  their  nature, 
and  ln.iurlous  to  bees  in  their  larval,  pupal,  or  adult  stajyes.  ex- 
amine all  reported  apiaries  and  all  others  in  the  same  locality, 
and  ascertain  whether  or  not  sucli  disease  exists;  and.  If  satls- 
tted  of  its  existence,  shall  pive  the  owner  or  person  who  has 
charpe  of  such  apiaries  full  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of 
treatlntr  them.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  makinfr  such 
examination  the  Inspector  shall  make  another  examination 
thereof;  and  if  the  condition  is  such  as  in  his  judprraent  ren- 
ders it  necessary,  he  may  give  notice  to  the  owner  or  person  In 
charge  of  such  apiaries,  prohibiting  the  sale,  barter,  or  remov- 
al of  any  l)ee8,  honey,  or  appliance  from  such  affected  apiary. 

Sec.  2.— After  inspecting  Infected  hives  or  fixtures,  or  han- 
dling diseased  bees,  the  Inspector  shall,  before  leaving  the 
premises,  or  proceeding  to  any  other  apiary,  thoroughly  disin- 
fect any  portion  of  his  own  person  and  clothes,  and  any  tools 
or  appliances  used  by  him  which  have  come  In  contact  with  in- 


fected material,  and  shall  see  that  any  assistant  or  assistants 
with  him  shall  likewise  thoroughly  disinfect  their  persons 
and  clothing  and  any  tools  and  Implements  used  by  them. 

Sec  3.— Any  bee-keeper  who  shall  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  foul  brood  In  his  apiary,  or  who  shall  receive  notice  from 
the  Inspector  as  provided  in  Section  1  of  this  act,  and  who  shall 
sell,  l)arter.  give  away,  or  remove  any  such  apiary  or  any 
honey,  appliances,  or  bees  from  such  apiary,  any  bee-keeper 
who  shall  refuse  to  allow  the  inspector  to  examine  his  apiary, 
honey,  and  appliances,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  S.'iO.OO  nor 
more  than  $100.00.  or  be  Imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  one  mouth  nor  more  than  two  montlis. 

Sec.  4. — The  Inspector  of  Apiaries  shall  make,  at  the  close  of 
each  calendar  year,  a  report  to  the  Governor,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  apiaries  visited,  the  number  of  those  diseased  and 
treated,  the  effect  of  such  treatment,  and  the  disposition  made 
of  sucli  apiaries. 

Sec.  5.— The  compensation  of  said  Inspei^tor  of  Apiaries  for 
service  and  expense  is  here  fixed  at  $1000  per  year;  and  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  money  In  the  State  treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sura  of  SIOOO  each  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  said  Inspector  of  Apiaries. 

Sec.  6.— This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

MISSOURI. 
FOUL-BROOD   AND  PURE-FOOD  BILLS. 

Missouri  bee-keepers,  attention!  "The  Apiary 
Bill,"  providing  for  an  inspector  of  apiaries  to  aid  anij 
assist  in  the  develo'ment  and  protection  of  the  hon- 
ey industry,  and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  diseases  among  honey-bees,  such  as  foul  brood,  etc.. 
has  been  introduced  in  the  senate  of  the  44th  general 
assembly,  and  is  called  Senate  bill  No.  145. 

I  earnestly  request  all  bee-keepers  of  Missouri  to 
write  to  the  Representative  of  their  county  in  our  leg- 
islature, also  to  the  Senator  of  their  district,  a  letter, 
urging  them  to  vote  and  work  for  Sennte  bill  No.  145. 
as  it  is  of  thf'  utmost  importance  to  the  bee-keepers 
of  the  State  that  this  bill  may  pass  and  become  a  law. 
It  would  assist  me  in  my  work  if  each  one  who  has 
written  a  letter  to  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
would  send  me  a  postal  card  stating  to  whom  he  has 
written,  as  I,  when  I  approach  our  legislature  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  will  know  that  they  have  heard  from 
homet 

Brother  bee-keepers,  let  us  all  work  for  the  "  Foul- 
brood  Bill,"  and  we  shall  succeed  in  having  it  passed. 

There  is  another  bill  which  is  before  the  \>  gislature 
now.  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  bee-keepers; 
that  is.  the  "  Pure-food  Bill."  A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  bei'^g  Senate  b'lls  Nos.  47  and  48, 
also  in  the  House,  b-ing  House  b  lis  Nos,  215  and  216 
(the  Senate  and  House  bills  read  alike),  which,  if 
they  become  a  law,  will  stop  the  sale  of  any  article 
under  the  name  of  honey  which  is  not  the  pure  prod- 
uct of  the  honey-bee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  honey  must  in- 
crease if  these  bills  pass  and  become  a  law,  as  it  will 
stop  the  adulteration  of  honey  by  mixing  honey  with 
glucose  and  calling  it  honey,  or  by  putting  a  small 
piece  of  comb  honey  in  a  tumbler  and  filling  it  up 
with  glucose  and  calling  that  honey. 

Bee-keepers,  write  to  your  Representatives,  and 
Senators  also,  to  support  these  bills.  Write  to 
the  Senators  to  support  the  "  Apiary  bill "  No.  145, 
and  the  "Pure-food  Bills"  Nos.  47  and  48.  Write  to 
your  Representatives  to  support  the  Apiar.v  bill.  Sen- 
ate b'll  No.  145,  and  the  Pure-food  bills,  being  House 
bills  Nos.  215  and  216. 

Bee-keepers,  don't  miss  this  chance  to  do  something 
for  yourselves.  Robt  A.  Holbkamp. 

Sec.  Mo.  State  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n, 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


OPPOSITION  TO   THE   PURE-FOOD   LAW. 

The  recently  enacted  national  pnre-food 
law  is  now  meeting  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition, and  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  adul- 
terators have  been  reserving  their  fire  for 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
assistants,  who  have  to  interpret  the  law.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  brewers  and  glucose- 
makers  will  attempt  to  carry  a  certain  senti- 
ment with  them  by  claiming  to  be  friends  of 
the  farmer  because  they  are  large  purchas- 
ers of  corn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new 
law  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  honest  farmer,  more  particularly  the 
producers  of  maple  syrup,  cane  syrup,  sor- 
ghum syrup,  cane  sugar,  and  beet  sugar; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  honey-producers 
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of  America.  It  is  hoped,  also,  to  create  a 
jelly,  jam,  and  preserves  industry,  now  that 
buyers  are  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  product. 
Other  agricultural  industries  will  similarly 
be  benefited,  hence  the  farmer  is  very  much 
interested  in  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  we  think  we  knovv  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  country  well  enough  to  say  they  will  be 
very  earnest  supporters  of  the  new  law,  and 
will  work  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  enforcing  it.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  every  State  in 
the  Union  will  possess  a  pure-food  law 
framed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  nation- 
al law.  Vermont  has  a  new  pure-food  law 
based  on  the  national  or  Hepburn  law.  In- 
diana, Louisiana,  Colorado,  California,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas  are  getting  in  line  to  pass 
similar  laws. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  Gleanings  has 
harped  rather  too  much  on  this  matter;  but 
the  adulteration  evil  threatened  to  destroy 
our  industry,  and  we  shall  feel  safer  when 
every  State  has  an  efficient  pure-food  law. 

Honey  is  one  of  the  finest  foods  known, 
hence  it  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  the  enforcement  of  pure  food  laws, 
which  is  practically  all  the  protection  we  re- 
quire to  establish  our  industry  on  a  safe  and 
sound  basis. 
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BROOD-REARING  IN  WINTER. 

Last  March  1  told  of  having  found  brood 
in  a  number  of  hives  in  February.  January 
10th  I  found  quite  a  patch  of  brood  in  all 
stages  in  a  colony  that  had  been  moved  a 
couple  of  weeks  before.  Dec.  15th  I  found 
brood  in  all  stages  in  a  strong  colony  that 
was  in  a  normal  condition  and  had  not  been 
disturbed  previously.  Apparently,  under 
some  conditions  some  colonies  of  bees  will 
breed  more  or  less  all  winter.  Whether  this 
is  injurious  or  the  I'everse  is  something  I  am 
trying  to  find  out. 

CAPPINGS  COLORED  BY  LAMPBLACK. 

Last  fall  I  found  a  few  sections  which  had 
a  curious  gray  appearance,  shading  down- 
ward from  the  top  of  the  comb.  At  first  I 
thought  it  had  been  caused  by  ashes  from  the 
smoker,  but  close  investigation  showed  that 
the  one  who  put  in  the  starters  had  carelessly 
allowed  the  lamp  to  smoke.  The  lampblack, 
mixing  with  the  melted  wax,  had  smeared  the 
inside  of  the  top  of  the  section  with  black  wax; 
and,  though  there  wasonly  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  it,  the  bees  had  carried  enough  of  it  out 
and  mixed  it  with  the  capping  to  color  it  con- 
sijierably.     This  is  a  good  thing  to  avoid. 


FEATHERS  FOR  BRUSHING  BEES. 

E.  W.  Alexander,  on  page  1357,  says  he 
has  always  thought  that  there  was  nothing 
that  would  irritate  bees  to  the  stinging-point 
like  brushing  them  with  feathers,  and  inti- 
mates that  one  who  uses  feathers  for  that 
purpose  must  be  ignorant  in  handling  bees. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  editor  of  one  of 
our  bee  journals  recently  administered  a 
similar  castigation  to  some  one  who  express- 
ed a  preference  for  feathers.  I  wonder  how 
much  of  this  is  real  observation  and  how 
much  the  survival  of  an  old  notion — I  might 
almost  call  it  a  superstition.  I  would  not 
recommend  a  turkey  wing  for  brushing  bees, 
as  some  do;  but  for  a  limited  amount  of 
brushing  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  one 
of  the  stiff  quill  feathers  from  the  left  wing 
of  a  goose  or  turkey.  A  feather  from  the 
right  wing  is  all  right  for  a  left-handed  man. 
The  whole  wing  is  not  desirable,  because  on- 
ly the  outside  feathers  on  one  edge  can  be 
properly  used  for  brushing.  A  feather  will 
not  stand  rough  usage.  When  it  becomes 
daubed  with  honey,  or  the  barbs  become  so 
mussed  up  that  bees  become  entangled  in 
them,  or  so  broken  down  that  the  bees  are 
brushed  with  the  stiff  midrib  instead  of  with 
the  soft  barb  or  plume,  the  bees  are  natural- 
ly irritated,  not  l)ecause  it  is  a  feather,  but 
because  the  bee-keeper  is  careless.  I  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  indication  that  the 
right  kind  of  feather,  properly  used,  angered 
bees,  and  I  know  of  a  number  of  old  bee- 
keepers who  prefer  feathers  for  brushing 
bees. 


HIVE-LIFTING  DEVICES. 

Frank  McGlade's  symposium  on  hive-lift- 
ing devices,  page  1506,  is  rather  amusing;  but 
such  things  should  not  be  allowed  to  distract 
the  bee-keeper's  attention  from  the  fact  that 
such  devices  are  badly  needed  by  some,  and 
that  they  are  bound  to  come  into  more  or  less 
general  use.  The  devices  that  have  been  il- 
lustrated are  undoubtedly  practical  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  somewhat  clumsy  and  difficult  to  move 
around  and  adjust  under  all  circumstances, 
and  in  some  apiaries  none  of  them  could  be 
used.  They  require  more  room  and  clear 
space  for  operation  than  some  bee-keepers  can 
readily  allow  for  each  hive.  Some  of  them 
can  not  be  used  except  on  level  ground,  and 
all  of  them  hinder  work  with  the  hive  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  A  more  practical  plan  for 
many  would  be  to  utilize  the  shade-shed  in 
common  use  in  many  parts  of  the  West  as  a 
support  for  a  lifting  device.  Pictures  of  these 
have  been  frequently  given,  and  most  of  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  doubtless  know  how 
they  are  arranged.  The  hives  are  set  in  long 
rows,  generally  two  rows  back  to  back,  with 
space  sufficient  for  working  between.  Over- 
head is  erected  a  shed,  the  roof  consisting  of 
brush  or  similar  material  laid  over  a  frame- 
work of  poles  or  wire.  To  adapt  these  for 
hive-lifting  devices,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
have  the  timbers  directly  over  the  line  of  hives 
substantial  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
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a  hive  at  any  point.  Hang  from  this  a  "safe- 
ty lift."  This  is  a  blook-and-tat'kle  arrange- 
ment with  self-locliing  device.  With  this  the 
load  is  readily  raised  or  lowered,  and  left  sus- 
pended at  any  point  without  attention  by  the 
operator.  A  small  size,  costing  about  $1.25, 
complete  with  rope,  will  answer  for  lifting 
hives,  and  is  an  exceedingly  useful  tool  for 
many  other  purposes.  I  have  used  one  for 
several  years,  and  would  not  be  without  it  for 
several  times  its  cost.  With  this,  one  man 
can  easily  lift  up  to  300  lbs.  The  next  larg- 
er size,  costing  about  $2.00,  might  be  more 
generally  useful.  I  have  just  got  one  still 
larger,  for  heavy  work. 

Some  sort  of  clamping  device  is  necessary 
for  attaching  to  the  hive.  With  some  hives 
a  simple  rope  loop  would  answer.  Hook 
your  lift  to  the  rafter  above  the  hive;  attach 
your  clamp  to  the  hive,  and  you  can  readily 
lift  the  hive  or  any  part  of  it  and  leave  it  sias- 
pended  while  you  adjust  supers  or  make  any 
needed  examination  of  the  brood-chamber. 

An  improvement  over  this  arrangement 
would  be  to  bolt  to  the  rafter  overhead  a  steel 
track,  such  as  is  used  for  hanging  barn  doors. 
On  this  run  the  ordinary  barn-door  hanger 
and  suspend  the  safety  lift  from  that.  It 
would  be  possible  to  construct  your  track  so 
that  a  hive,  after  being  lifted,  could  be  easily 
run  to  any  point  on  the  line,  but  this  would 
i-equire  so  high  a  track  that  it  might  not  be 
practical.  I  have  just  installed  such  a  ti  ack 
for  other  puroses,  and  will  experiment  with 
hives  to  see  what  can  be  done.  In  most  cases, 
though,  it  would  probably  be  more  practical 
to  lift  the  hive,  run  a  wheelbarrow  under  it, 
and  use  that  for  transportation.  With  space 
enough  between  the  hives  to  run  a  wheelbai"- 
row,  the  track  and  hanger  would  enable  you 
to  move  the  load  over  the  wheelbarrow  easily 
and  save  a  lot  of  back-breaking  work. 


GOVERNMENT  LEASE   OF  BEE  TERRITORY. 

It  is  possible  that  the  editor  is  correct  in 
saying  at  the  close  of  the  ai-ticle  by  R.  F. 
Holtermann  that  government  control  of  bee 
territory  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  we  shall 
probably  never  attain.  Certainly  we  shall 
never  attain  to  it  unless  there  is  a  demand 
for  it;  and  if  we  leave  the  discussion  of  it  to 
those  who,  having  given  the  matter  little 
thought,  imagine  difficulties  where  none 
exist,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  enthusi- 
asm in  its  favor.  1  hope  my  readers  will 
pardon  me  for  taking  space  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject of  little  immediate  value  It  may  be- 
come of  vital  interest  sooner  than  we  expect. 
Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  I  will 
confine  myself  to  some  of  the  points  usually 
brought  up.  If  we  say  any  thing  about  de- 
nying to  any  one  the  right  to  keep  bees, 
some  are  up  in  arms  at  once.  The  farmer, 
they  say,  produces  the  nectar,  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  bees  to  gather  it.  Suppose 
we  grant  this.  If  he  has  the  right  to  keep 
bees  to  gather  the  nectar  his  land  produces, 
undoubtedly  his  neighbor  has  also  the  same 
right,  and  likewise  evei'y  other  land-owner. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  has 


a  right  to  keep  an  unrestricted  number. 
Some  one  has  well  said  that  one  man's  rights 
leave  off  exactly  where  another  man's  rights 
begin. 

There  are  few  things  we  know  less  about 
than  the  number  of  colonies  a  given  area 
will  support  most  profitably,  and  a  sane  man 
would  hardly  think  of  restricting  the  number 
of  colonies  to  be  kept  on  a  square  mile,  the 
rule  to  apply  to  all  localities  alike.  But  we 
can  make  an  approximation.  'J'aking  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  bee- 
keepers of  th'^  greater  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  it  seems  that  a  bee-range 
is  considered  to  have  a  radius  of  about  three 
miles,  and  that  not  over  100  colonies  of  bees 
should  be  kept  in  this  territory.  This  bee- 
range,  six  miles  in  diameter,  contains  28.37 
square  miles.  18.093  acres,  or  something  over 
113  farms  of  160  acres  each.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that,  following  the  generally  ac- 
cepted ideas  as  to  a  bee-range  and  its  stock- 
ing, each  160-acre  farm  is  entitled  to  keep 
just  about  one  colony  of  bees  as  its  share  of 
the  general  average  of  bee  pasturage.  The 
land-owner  who  keeps  more  than  this,  pro- 
vided his  land  is  not  above  the  average  in 
nectar  secretion,  does  so.  not  by  any  moral 
right,  but  simply  by  seizing  on  the  rights 
that  others  have  failed  to  assert.  He  would 
be  occupying  the  territory  by  "  squatter's 
rights,"  just  the  same  as  if  he  did  not  own  a 
foot  of  land  or  produce  an  ounce  of  neclar. 
I  would  not  try  to  deprive  any  producer  of 
nectar  of  the  right  to  keep  a  few  bees  Re- 
membering that  my  figures  ai'e  only  approxi- 
mate, and  that  the  territory  is  not  covered 
evenly  by  a  single  apiary,  I  would  concede 
that  each  owner  of  160  acres  of  land  of  aver- 
age nectar  secretion  should  have  the  right 
to  keep  two  colonies  of  bees.  In  some  places 
this  figure  would  be  two  low.  I  believe  there 
are  many  localities  where  it  would  be  too 
high.  If  he  has  an  orchard,  or  if  he  raises 
crops  of  alfalfa,  alsike,  sweet  clover,  buck- 
wheat, or  other  plants  of  recognized  value 
for  honey,  he  might  be  allowed  a  certain  def- 
inite increase  in  the  number  of  colonies  he 
might  keep,  according  to  the  amount  of  land 
so  occupied.  This  land-owner's  right  should 
be  only  for  bees  to  be  kept  on  his  premises, 
and  strictly  nontransferable.  In  nearly  all 
localities,  after  all  who  cared  to  had  availed 
themselves  of  this  right,  the  bee-range  would 
still  be  far  from  being  fully  occupied.  Will 
any  one  tell  me  how  the  rights  of  anybody 
would  be  infringed  on  if  the  government 
should  take  possession  of  these  unusfd  rights 
and  dispose  of  them,  by  auction  or  otherwise, 
for  the  general  good?  Details  are  unneces- 
sary; but  1  woulil  suggest  that  for  a  bee-range 
the  congressional  township,  six  miles  square, 
into  which  many  of  our  States  are  divided, 
would  be  a  very  good  size.  If  it  were 
thought  best  to  limit  the  number  of  colonies 
the  lease-holder  might  keep  in  his  one  apiary, 
this  might  be  fixed  by  a  commission  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  might  be  well  to  provide 
that  no  commercial  apiary  should  be  started 
within  a  fixed  distance  from  an  established 
apiary  in  any  adjoining  range. 
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CO-OPERATIVE    EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experiment- 
al Union,  which  consists  of  students,  ex- 
students,  and  the  staff,  past  and  present,  of 
the  Ontario  Agri  ultural  College,  Guelph, 
Onr,.,  was  inaugurated  during  the  student 
years  of  the  writer,  1880.  The  most  impor- 
tant work  is  co-operative  experiments  in 
agriculture,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  until, 
during  the  past  year,  it  had  5700  experi- 
menters. Of  it.  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  United 
States,  said  in  his  address  (for  he  honored 
the  convention  Dec.  11  and  13  with  his 
presence),  the  expei'imental  union  was  rec- 
ognized, in  the  great  work  which  it  was 
achieving,  by  all  prominent  agriculturists 
and  stock-raisers  throughout  the  States. 
Th  •  experimental  union  was  one  of  the  very 
brightest  stars  in  the  whole  realm  of  agricul- 
tui'al  organization  thx'oughout  the  world. 

APICULTURAL     EXPERIMENTS    PAST  AND   FU- 
TURE. 

It  was  this  union  which,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writer,  carried  on,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  systematic  experiments  to 
determine  to  what  extent,  if  any,  and  under 
varying  conditions,  the  bees  thinned  out  the 
septum  of  comb  foundation.  The  object  in 
part  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  neeil  of 
thinner  section  foundation  than  many  used. 

The  wiiter  brought  in  a  resolution  which 
was  indorsed  by  the  members,  that,  during 
the  coming  year,  a  series  of  co-operative 
tests  be  conducted  to  '  determine  various 
matters  as  to  the  percentage  of  formic  acid 
in  honey;  to  see  if  the  percentage  varies  in 
the  honey  put  up  I)y  variet  ies  of  bees,  and 
also  if  the  pei'centage  varies  in  individual 
stocks  of  the  same  variety,  particularly  if 
the  temperament  varies  as  to  gentleness  and 
irritability;  again,  to  what  extent  it  varies 
in  honey  from  various  sources,  such  as  clo- 
ver, linden,  and  buckwheat;  and  if  it  shows 
a  gradual  increase  in  percentage  of  formic 
acid  as  ihe  season  advances;  also  to  deter- 
mine at  what  stage  of  storing  and  ripening 
the  formic  acid  is  put  into  the  honey. 

QUALIFICATION    FOR  WORK. 

We  want  25  to  35  careful  bee-keepers  to 
co-operate  in  this  work,  and  we  should  be 
pleased  to  have  a  dozen  or  so  from  the 
Northern  States,  those  haviug  pure  Italian, 
Carniolan,  and,  if  possible,  Ijlack  bees,  and, 
if  possible,  varying  temperaments  will  be 
welcomed.  The  test  is  to  be  with  clover, 
basswood,  raspberry,  and  buckwheat  honey- 
any  or    all    of   them — the    more    the   better. 


Four-ounce  samples  will  be  required.  Ex- 
perimenters will  not  be  advertised  for;  but 
any  seeing  this  article  can  signify  their  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  by  writing  me  at  Brant- 
ford,  Canada.  This  work  should  result  in 
valuable  light  being  thrown  upon  the  above 
question. 

SHADE   FOR  BEES. 

On  page  1498,  W.  F.  Card  states,  "We 
have  been  unable  to  see  any  marked  differ- 
ence between  those  that  are  in  a  position 
where  the  sun  strikes  them  early  in  the 
morning  and  those  that  are  in  heavy  shade. 
Both  dig  out  at  about  the  same  time."  This 
is  my  experience:  Bees  on  a  cloudy  day  do 
not  I'emain  in  the  hive.  It  is  a  matter  of 
nectar  in  the  blossoms,  dew  or  little  or  no 
dew  on  the  blossoms  upon  which  they  have 
to  work,  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
<& 

PARTHENOGENESIS   IN  PLANTS. 

On  page  877  G.  M.  Doolittle,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  those  excellent  conversations,  has 
the  following;  "There  is  no  pollen  produced 
by  the  basswood  or  linden,  as  you  know."  ' 

"Yes,  I  know  there  is  not;  but  the  bees 
gather  it  from  the  wild  grape  and  other 
sources. ' ' 

J.  E.  Crane,  page  1355,  says  "wild  grape 
blossoms  early  in  June."  This  is  true  of 
Ontario.  More  surely  the  man  who  can 
prove  that  plants  reproduce  themselves  gen- 
eration after  generation  by  the  principle  of 
parthenogenesis*  should  have  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  Do  the  bees  not 
gather  less  pollen  wheh  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  nectar  in  the  blossoms?  Again, 
buckwheat  and  other  pollen  keep  over 
winter  with  us  in  Canada,  and  surely  the  at- 
mosphere of  New  York  State  can  not  be  more 
corrupting  than  our  own.  There  is  a  pretty 
good  lot  of  bee-keepers  in  York  State — in 
fact,  I  would  almost  take  them  for  Cana- 
dians knowing  some  good  things  we  have 
not  heard  of  in  Canada. 

J0^ 

IR.ASCIBILITY. 

Under  the  above  caption  D.  M.  M.,  in 
British  Bee  Journal,  page  37 1 ,  writes:  ' '  The 
season  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  flow, 
the  amount  of  interference  they  are  subjected 
to,  as  well  as  climatic  conditions,  all  go  to 
explain  the  uncertain  temper  of  bees  at 
times.  Race  also  counts  considerably,  and 
the  blending  of  certain  races  almost  invari- 
ably produces  "cross"  bees;  for,  although 
we  must  very  frequently  indeed  seek  the 
prime  cause  for  ill  temper  in  the  actions  and 
conduct  of  their  owners,  yet  I  am  confident 
that  the  introduction  of  certain  new  strains, 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  -energy  and 
vitality  which  some  preachers  tell  us  are 
lacking  in  our  natives,  has  produced  an 
amount  of  temper  in  my  own  bees  I  have 

*  The  word  parthenogenesis  is  hardly  applicable 
here.  Many  plants  are  self-fertilizintr.  The  sugar 
cane,  banana,  and  life-plant  (Bryophyllum)  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  plants  which  are  not  reproduced 
from  seed,  except  occasionally.— Ed. 
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hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  .  .  .  Heather 
men  know  that  bees  generally  are  more 
cross-tempered  during  the  late  flow,  especial- 
ly on  very  hot  days  near  its  close.  They 
sting,  too,  at  that  time  with  a  degree  of 
force  and  venom  unknown  at  other  periods 
of  the  year.  Their  whole  being  seems  to  be 
so  impregnated  with  the  eager  desire  for  inde- 
fatigable and  uninteri'upted  work  that  any 
che  ik  or  hindrance  is  at  once  markedly  re- 
Siented.  Heie,  too,  their  line  of  flight  is  not 
in  one  particular  direction  in  front  of  their 
hives,  and  so  straight  for  the  foraging  fields, 
as  is  the  case  at  other  times  of  the  year." 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  extract  there  is 
the  foundation  for  a  whole  sermon  to  begin- 
ners and  even  somewhat  expert  bee-keepers. 
The  nature  of  the  interference  has  perhaps 
more  to  do  with  the  temper  of  the  bees  than 
the  amount.  Bees  must  not  be  crushed.  If 
queen-cells  are  removed,  the  "royal  jelly" 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  reach 
of  the  bees.  I  have  had  practically  no  ex- 
perience with  the  wasteful  practice  of  un- 
capping drone  comb.  I  get  rid  of  the  comb, 
but  they  say  such  practice  angers  the  bees. 
Frank  Benton  taught  me  that,  in  crossing 
bees,  the  physical  characteristics  are  largely 
inherited  from  the  queen,  and  the  tempera- 
ment from  the  drone.  This  has  proved 
correct  in  my  experience  with  the  progeny 
o"f  Cyprian  queens  mated  with  Carniolan 
drones.     These  bees  were  gentle. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  my  fii*m  con- 
viction that  the  theory  that  bees  are  more 
gentle  as  the  honey-flow  is  greater  is  a 
wrong  theory.  No  doubt  that,  with  a  moder- 
ate honey-flow,  the  bees  can  be  handled 
with  greater  comfort  than  with  no  flow;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  a  very  heavy 
honey-flow,  no  matter  what  the  source,  the 
bees  are  inclined  to  act  as  described  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  extract.  Do  the  nerves  of 
the  bees  become  tired  with  overwork,  and 
does  the  strain  tend  to  irritability?  It  would 
be  well  and  interesting  to  have  the  United 
States  and  Gx'eat  Britian  carry  on  the  formic- 
acid  tests  in  a  co-operative  way,  as  outlined 
by  the  Experimental  Union.* 

Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  in  his  address  before 
the  Experimental  Union,  stated  that,  in  the 
matter  of  exchanging  ideas  on  the  progress 
ol  agricultural  science,  there  was  the  fullest 
reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Prof.  Hays  might  have  included 
many  other  countries  in  this  reciprocity. 
An  apicultural  publication  contains  very 
little  which  is  not  appli^-able  to  all  covintries.' 
Circulation  and  sucL-ess  then  depend  upon 
giving  the  best  value  for  the  price. 

The  new  tariff  before  the  Dominion  house 
still  further  reduces  the  duty  on  beeswax  if 
coming  from  Great  Britain  and  British  West 
Indies.  Originally  it  was  10  per  cent  to  all 
countries;  then  these  countries  had  i  prefer- 


ence. It  has  now  been  reduced  to  5  per 
cent.  Who  is  the  power  behind  the  throne 
to  effect  this  last  change  ? 


*  Since  writing  the  above  it  has  been  my  pleasure, 
and  to  my  solid  profit,  on  account  of  ideas  gleaned 
from  members  there,  to  attend  the  Michigan  Stute 
convention  at  Big  Rapids.  Several  of  the  best  and 
most  careful  bee-keepers  in  the  State  are  going  to 
join  in  the  formic-acid  experiments. 


BEES,  LOCATION,  AND  THE  APIARIST. 

"Say,  Doolittle,  what  are  the  three  great 
essentials  in  bee  keeping?" 

"Think  a  minute,  Jones.  Can  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  bee-keeping  without  bees?" 

"Why,  no — of  course  not." 

"Then  the  bees  must  of  necessity  be  first, 
must  they  not? " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  you  have  answered  regarding  one 
of  the  essentials  without  my  telling  you,  have 
you  not? " 

"Yes;  but  it  is  necessary  that  I  know 
something  more  about  the  bees  than  just 
simply  that  I  have  them,  in  order  to  make  a 
success,  is  it  not?" 

"I  suppose  so.  But  can  you  not  answer 
the  knowledge  part  as  well  as  you  did  the 
bee  part?" 

"No.     I  want  you  to  tell  me  some  of  the 
,  particulars  about  the  bees  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  know  in  order  that  I  may 
make  a  success  at  keeping  bees." 

"Well,  first  of  all  I  will  say  that  what  you 
study  out  about  the  bees  youi'self  will  be  of 
much  more  value  to  you  than  what  some  one 
tells  you.  Procure  one  of  the  books  on  bees, 
and  study  it  till  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  it  contains,  and  it  will  make  an  im- 
pression on  your  mind  of  greater  value  than 
will  that  whic^h  I  tell  you  personally." 

"I  do  not  know  how  you  make  that  out." 

"Just  like  this.  In  reading,  if  you  run 
across  something  which  you  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand at  first,  you  will  stick  to  that  one 
thing  till  you  thoroughly  master  it;  while  if 
I  tell  you  things  I  shall  pass  along  from  one 
to  another  so  rapidly  that  you  will  lose  the 
first  while  I  am  talking  about  the  second, 
and  so  on  and  on,  till  you  will  hear  so  much 
at  one  sitting  that  you  will  not  fully  grasp 
any  of  it,  to  an  extent  that  it  will  enter  into 
the  'warp  and  woof  of  your  life." 

"It  is  possible  that  you  are  right;  but  you 
tell  me  something  further  about  bees  and  I 
will  run  the  risk  of  remembering  it." 

"Very  well.  First  among  the  bees  of  any 
colony  is  the  queen.  She  is  the  all-important 
factor.  If  she  is  A  No.  1  in  all  respects  your 
chance  for  success  from  that  colony  is  good, 
and  from  there  down  to  failure,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  she  is  good.  The  queen  lays  all 
of  the  eggs  from  which  bees  mature;  hence, 
the  more  eggs  the  more  bees.  Do  you  catch 
on  here  ? " 
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"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"The  time  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to 
the  emerging  of  the  perfect  bee  is  21  days. 
From  the  emerging  of  the  bee  until  it  goes 
into  the  field  to  labor  is  16  days.  From  the  day 
the  egg  is  laid  until  the  bee  is  a  field  worker 
is  37  days,  when  every  thing  is  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. From  this  you  will  see  that  the  time 
when  the  eggs  are  laid  is  very  important, 
and  has  more  to  do  with  our  success  than 
all  else  in  the  matter  of  the  bees." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  this.  But  go  on 
further. ' ' 

"A  further  going-on  will  bring  us  to  the 
second  of  the  three  gi'eat  essentials  which 
you  asked  about  at  the  start." 

"How  is  that? " 

"What  is  the  bee  good  for?" 

"Securing  honey,  of  course." 

"Where  is  the  bee  to  secure  the  honey? " 

"From  the  flowers." 

"Again  you  have  answered  about  the  sec- 
ond great  essential.  Without  the  flowers  the 
bees  would  be  of  no  use;  and  the  flowers 
are  included  by  the  bee-keepers'  term  '  lo- 
cation.' " 

"That  is  so.  I  see  now  what  you  are  aft- 
er, and  again  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  something 
about  location  as  regards  success." 

"Most  of  us  are  bound  by  ties  to  a  certain 
locality.  The  man  who  is  free  should  care- 
fully select  his  location;  but  the  man  who 
makes  a  success  in  a  poor  field  is  entitled  to 
more  credit  than  the  one  in  a  good  location." 

"Again  I  begin  to  see.  I  may  have  read 
of  these  things,  but  they  never  took  hold  of 
me  as  this  talk  is  doing." 

"All  right.  That  gives  me  courage  to  go 
on.  A  thorough  examination  of  a  location  is 
of  great  importance.  It  is  only  in  exception- 
al locations  that  there  is  a  continuous  honey- 
flow  during  the  summer  season.  With  only 
one  source  of  supply,  extra  care  and  man- 
agement are  neeiled  to  secure  the  bees  so 
that  they  be  in  readiness  when  it  comes." 

"Well,  there  —  surely  that  must  be  right; 
and  the  eggs  must  be  laid  at  least  37  days 
before  the  ascertained  time  that  the  supply 
is  to  come.  I  begin  to  see  why  you  place 
the  bees  and  the  location  as  two  of  the  great 
essentials." 

"If  you  can  hold  on  to  this  till  you  are 
able  to  bring  the  bees  and  the  location  to- 
gether— that  is,  the  maximum  number  of  bees 
at  just  the  right  time  to  meet  your  supply  in 
your  location,  I  shall  feel  confident  that  you 
will  answer  'here  am  /'  to  the  third  great 
essential." 

"How  is  that? " 

"The  third  great  essential  is  the  bee-keep- 
er. The  bee-keeper  must  be  a  man  of  ]nis/i. 
Most  day  laborers  and  month  hands  glance 
at  the  sun  occasionally  to  see  when  it  reach- 
es the  meridian  (dinner),  and  again  to  see 
how  near  it  is  to  going  down;  but  whoever 
heard  of  a  successful  apiarist  doing  this,  un- 
less to  see  if  he  could  possibly  finish  some 
job  of  work  already  begun?  To  the  t7'ue 
bee-keeper  his  work  among  the  bees  is  as 
fun." 

"I  guess  you  are  right,  for  I  almost  begin 


to  feel  my  fingers  itch  to  be  at  work  with 
them  in  the  summer  sunshine." 

"  Which  shows  me  that  you  may  be  a  suc- 
cessful apiarist  or  you  may  not." 

"How  is  that? " 

"'Tis  winter  now,  and  your  fingers  may 
cease  itching  before  the  summer  sun  ever 
shines.  If  your  fingers  were  itching  to  com- 
mence this  minute  at  the  work,  and  reading 
for  the  winter,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare 
you  for  a  successful  summer's  work,  1  should 
feel  more  hopeful  of  you.  The  man  who 
spends  his  time  after  the  honey  harvest  is 
over  till  spring  opens  up  in  the  corner  gro- 
cery, or  in  playing  checkers,  backgammon, 
or  other  games,  being  more  interested  in 
them  than  in  preparing  for  the  coming  sea- 
son's work  with  the  bees,  is  not  liable  to 
make  a  successful  bee-keeper  in  tbe  fullest 
sense  of  the  word." 

"Are  you  not  a  little  hard  on  me? " 

"  Possibly  so.  But  I  wanted  you  to  realize 
fully  what  this  last  of  the  three  great  essen- 
tials means.  You  seemed  to  realize  more 
perfectly  about  the  two  first.  Remember 
that  it  devolves  on  yourself  more  largely 
than  on  any  of  the  rest,  even  though  I  have 
placed  the  bee-keeper  as  third  in  the  three 
great  essentials.  It  is  for  you  to  understand 
that  the  greatest  point  in  bee-keeping  is  to 
have  the  bees  at  the  right  time  for  the  harvest. 
There  is  no  sense  at  all  in  working  for  bees 
or  stimulating  breeding  when  the  harvest  is 
over  and  gone." 

"Yes;  but  that  is  next  summer's  work,  is 
it  not? " 

"It  should  be.  But  unless  you  have  every 
thing  made  and  prepared  this  winter,  and 
your  mind  filled  with  useful  knowledge,  you 
may  be  making  bee-fixtures,  and  ignorant, 
next  spring,  at  just  the  time  when  you  should 
be  pushing  the  bees  for  all  they  are  worth 
toward  securing  the  maximum  number  in 
time  for  the  harvest.  The  winter  is  the  time 
to  prepare  for  next  summer,  and  no  success- 
ful bee-keeper  will  slacken  his  pace  till  he 
has  his  hives,  sections,  etc  ,  and  mind,  all  in 
thorough  readiness  to  use  at  a  moment's  no- 
when  the  season  with  the  bees  opens  up  for 
1907." 


THE   SCHULTZ    METHOD    OF    SHEETING  WAX; 
MK.  SCHULTZ  AS  AN  INVENTOR;  TREE- 
PLANTING  IN   GERMANY. 

In  the  early  spring,  while  1  was  yet  in  Ber- 
lin, I  spent  one  day  with  one  of  the  ablest 
bee-keepers  of  Germany.  Mr.  Schultz.  He 
is  not  only  a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  but  he 
possesses  at  the  same  time  exceptional  in- 
ventive   genius.     Among   the    many    things 
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that  I  saw  there  was  his  method  of  produc- 
ing wax  sheets  for  the  ordinary  foundation. 
These  are  made  on  a  huge  revolving  hollow 
cylinder.  This  cylinder,  I  should  say,  was 
as  much  as  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fully  as 
long.  In  revolving,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cylinder  dips  in  the  hot  wax,  and  the  number 
of  revolutions  required  to  fashion  sheets  of 
the  required  depth  is  easily  determined  by 
taking  off  a  shaving  of  these  wax  sheets.  It 
is  easy  to  remove  these  great  wax  sheets 
from  the  cylinder,  after  which  they  are  cut 
to  any  desired  form  and  size.  Then,  by  pass- 
ing between  rollers  something  like  the  rollers 
of  a  ringer,  these  sheets  are  thinned  to  any 
required  weight. 

INVENTIONS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Schultz 
was  the  first  to  invent  and  manufacture 
the  "Good  candy."  I  found  he  had  also  in- 
vented many  other  very  interesting  pieces 
of  apparatus.  But,  strange  to  say,  ke  uses 
hives  that  open  only  at  the  end.  The  frames 
are  much  like  our  own,  but,  of  course,  are 
removed  with  no  slight  difficulty.  Mr.  S. 
makes  a  large  number  of  these  hives  for  sale. 
.e> 

SETTING  TREES   FOR  HONEY. 

In  the  great  city  of  Berlin,  as  also  in  most 
of  the  rural  villages  of  that  country,  one  of 
the  most  charming  features  of  the  landscape 
is  the  uniform  planting  of  trees  along  the 
streets  and  highways.  Only  one  kind  of 
ti'ee  is  planted  on  any  particular  street  in 
the  city  of  Berlin.  One  has  only  to  see  these 
magnihcent  avenues  of  trees  to  become 
quickly  converted  to  this  style  of  planting. 
The  effect  is  certainly  very  charming.  There 
is  one  thing  that  surprised  me  very  much  as 
T  toured  about  the  streets  of  the  capital  city 
of  Germany.  Thei'e  is  never  a  tree  missing, 
and  all  trees  are  uniform  in  size.  It  is  nut 
to  be  believed  that  no  trees  have  ever  died, 
and,  of  course,  dead  trees  must  have  been  re- 
placed by  living  ones.  How,  then,  could 
there  be  such"  uniformity  of  size?  I  think  I 
have  the  solution.  One  day  I  saw  some  for- 
esters setting  a  tree  in  Berlin  which  I  think 
must  have  been  twenty  feet  high  and  of  cor- 
responding size.  Of  course,  this  was  no 
light  task,  but  it  was  done  so  carefully  that 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. Yet  we  must  remember  that  labor 
is  painfully  cheap  in  this  great  metropolis. 
Laborers  there  receive  only  from  one-half  to 
one- third  as  much  as  is  paid  in  this  country, 
even  where  wages  are  lowest. 

One  of  the  things  that  pleased  me  much 
was  to  note  how  many  ti-ees  in  the  streets 
and  along  the  roadsides  were  useful  for 
other  purposes  than  ornament.  The  linden 
is  a  very  common  tree  in  Germany,  and,  like 
the  American  linden,  the  European  linden 
ranks  high  as  a  honey-producing  tree.  The 
honey-locust  is  also  another  very  common 
tree.  This  often  produces  large  quantities 
of  nectar.  There  were  other  trees  of  like 
character.  I  think  we  can  not  urge  too  fre- 
quently the  desirability  of  this  practice.  The 
linden  and  the  tulip  in  the  northern  part  of 
our  country;  the  sour  wood  in  the  South,  and 


the  eucalyptus  in  California  and  other  arid 
regions  of  the  West,  may  well  come  to  the 
front  in  all  our  tree-planting.  These  trees 
are  not  second  in  beauty,  and  are  also  famed 
as  honey-producers. 

PHACELIA. 

In  the  region  about  Mr.  Schultz'  apiary 
the  landscaping  is  certainly  most  attractive. 
Great  avenues  of  honey-locust  were  to  be 
seen  along  the  streets  as  one  walked  from 
the  depot  to  the  apiary,  perhaps  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  I  asked  Mr.  Schultz  to  what 
plant  he  gave  preference  as  a  honey-produc- 
er in  his  vicinity.  He  replied,  "I  think  the 
phacelia  is  one  of  the  very  best."  I  was 
glad  to  hear  this  praise  of  one  of  our  most 
common  tlowers  of  Southern  California. 
This  plant  is  known  to  science  as  Phacelia 
tanacttifolia.  There  are  two  families  of 
plants  represented  in  California  by  numer- 
ous species  which  are  peculiar  in  their  meth- 
od of  blooming.  This  is  said  to  be  scorpioid 
inflorescence.  The  spikes  of  flowers  coil  so 
that  they  resemble  exceedingly  a  worm  or 
caterpillar.  This  similarity  is  sometimes  so 
striking  as  to  be  almost  startling.  One  of  the 
families  is  Boraginacece.  to  which  belongs  the 
common  borage,  also  famous  as  a  honey- 
plant,  and  the  other  a  closely  allied  family, 
Hydrophyllaceoi,  which  contains  the  phacelia. 
We  have  numerous  species  of  these  phacelia 
here  at  Claremont,  most  of  which  are  very 
attractive,  and  to  me  peculiarly  so,  as  they 
are  all  scorpioid.  This  Phacelia  tanacetifo- 
lia  was  introdu(^ed  from  America  into  Ger- 
many, and  has  become  veiy  much  prized  for 
its  nectar  secretion. 


EUROPEAN   VS.  AMERICAN   FOUL 
BROOD. 


The  Cure  Given  in  the  Nov.  1st,  1905,  Is- 
sue Never  Intended  for  American  Foul 
Brood;  the  Bees  Not  Able  to  Remove 
Larvse,  Diseased  with  American  Fonl 
Brood,  from  the  Cells;  the  two  Diseases 
Compared.  

BY  E.    W.  ALEXANDER. 


[The  reader  should  note  that  the  new  names  lor 
the  brood  diseases  are  used  in  this  article.  That  is, 
the  old  foul  brood  is  now  called  American  foul  brood; 
and  "black  brood,"  European  foul  brood.— 'Ea.'\ 

I  do  wish  I  could  impress  on  the  minds  of 
all  bee-keepers  that  1  have  never  recom- 
mended any  cure  for  American  foul  bi'ood, 
and  I  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  I  don't 
think  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
ever  been  a  comb  that  was  affected  by  Amer- 
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ican  foul  brood  cured  of  that  disease.  You 
might  as  soon  expect  a  colony  of  bees  to 
clean  out  their  combs  if  filled  with  paint  as 
to  expect  them  to  be  able  to  remove  the  rot- 
ten larva?  from  American  foul-brood  combs. 
I  will  admit  that  there  are  some  things  seem- 
ingly about  the  same  inP^uropean  foul  brood 
and  American  foul  brood,  but  in  other  re- 
spects they  are  no  more  alike  than  the  mild- 
est case  of  bowel  trouble  and  the  Asiatic 
cholera. 

Many  bee-keepers  are  continually  speaking 
and  writing  of  these  two  diseases  as  one  and 
the  same.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  young 
and  inexperienced  bee-keeper  I  would  not 
notice  this  mixing  up  of  a  very  important 
matter.  Then  when  mv  critics  go  still  further 
and  speak  of  the  cure  1  recommended  some 
time  ago  for  European  foul  brood  as  failing 
to  cure  American  foul  brood,  and  in  that 
way  belittle  that  cure  when  I  from  the  first 
wrote  that  I  did  not  think  it  of  any  use  for 
American  foul  brood,  they  do  me  injusticre. 
You  might  as  well  expect  to  cure  American 
foul  brood  by  throwing  a  cup  of  cold  water 
in  the  grass  in  front  of  yoiar  hives  as  to  ex- 
pect to  cure  it  by  requeening  as  I  recom- 
mended for  European  foul  brood. 

The  reason  why  American  foul  brood  has 
never  been  cleaned  out  of  a  comb  is  because 
a  larva  that  dies  from  that  disease  is  so  much 
like  glue  that  the  bees  can  not  remove  it  in 
its  soft  state;  and  before  it  dries  down  it 
penetrates  with  its  spores  into  the  cocoons  of 
the  cell  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  comb 
itself,  where  it  can  not  be  reached  by  any 
disinfectants,  nor  removed  by  the  bees.  Such 
infected  cell  becomes  ever  afterward  worth- 
less to  rear  brood  in.  But  not  so  with  Euro- 
pean foul  brood.  Even  in  its  very  worst 
stages,  after  the  larva  dies  with  this  disease 
it  soon  dries  up  and  cleaves  from  the  cell, 
and  is  easily  removed  by  the  bees;  conse- 
quently the  cell  is  soon  ready  for  another 
egg  which  often  matures  into  a  healthy  bee. 

Another  point  of  difference  is,  a  larva  af- 
fected with  American  foul  brood  seldom 
dies  until  about  old  enough  to  l^e  capped 
over,  or  after  it  is  capped  by  the  bees,  while 
a  larva  dying  from  the  effect  of  European 
foul  brood  seldom  lives  to  be  capped  over, 
as  it  usually  dies  when  from  two  to  four 
days  old.  There  is  only  one  course  of 
treatment  for  American  foul  brood,  that 
is  of  any  use.  This  is  now  known  as  the 
McEvoy  treatment.  That  is,  to  remove  the 
bees  from  their  combs  and  put  them  on  comb- 
foundation  s'arters,  and  in  two  or  thi-eedays 
remove  them  again  to  full  frames  of  founda- 
tion. This  treatment  will  save  the  bees, 
but  is  no  cure  for  the  combs,  which  are  worth- 
less except  for  wax.  Fifteen  years  fighting 
this  disease  forty  years  ago,  when  this  part 
of  New  York  State  was  l)adly  affected  by  it, 
gave  me  lots  of  experience.  At  that  time  I 
lost  several  hundred  colonies  with  American 
foul  brood,  as  we  had  no  foundation  then 
to  use,  and  our  only  way  was  to  cut  out 
the  combs  as  fast  as  it  appeared  and  melt 
them  vip.  and  let  the  ])ees  build  new  combs 
again.     We  cut  the  comV)S  across  just  above 


the  brood,  leaving  the  honey  in  the  hive  with 
a  strip  of  comb  as  a  starter  to  build  on.  We 
did  not  then  think  the  honey  diseased,  but  I 
now  know  it  was  with  American  foul  bi'ood; 
but  with  European  foul  brood  I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  the  honey  being  affected. 

I  have  given  many  combs  of  honey  from 
colonies  badly  diseased  with  European  foul 
brood  to  healthy  colonies,  and  have  never 
seen  a  case  where  it  had  a  bad  effect.  This 
fact,  and  that  of  the  honey,  combs,  and  pol- 
len of  a  colony  badly  affected  with  European 
foul  brood  becoming  perfectly  healthy  when 
requeened  with  a  young  virgin,  as  I  recom- 
mended in  my  cure  for  European  foul  brood, 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  honey  is  not  the 
means  of  spreading  this  disease.  It  is  very 
easy  to  cure  an  apiary  of  European  foul 
brood;  but  the  old  American  foul  brood  is 
incurable.  As  I  said  before,  you  can  save 
the  bees  by  the  McEvoy  treatment,  but  you 
can  not  save  the  combs. 

I  am  well  aware  that  on  some  points  in 
the  above  I  am  crossing  swords  with  those 
who  are  considered  good  authority;  but  on 
this  sul)ject  in  question  I  write  the  same  as 
on  other  subjects,  simply  from  long  and  ex- 
tensive experience.  I  don't  take  any  thing 
as  fact  until  I  have  thoroughly  tested  it  on 
at  least  50  or  100  colonies  for  two  or  more 
years.  This  jumping  at  conclusions  because 
some  one  says  so  and  so,  I  think  but  very 
little  of. 

European  foul  brood  will  spread  much 
faster  through  an  apiary  than  American 
foul  brood,  and  kill  the  brood  quicker  than 
any  other  disease  that  I  ever  dealt  with. 
Coming  as  it  does  before  the  colonies  become 
very  strong  in  the  spring,  it  soon  reduces 
them  to  a  mere  handful  of  discouraged  bees 
unable  to  accomplish  any  thing,  and  it  is 
hard  for  their  owner  to  realize  that  he  will 
ever  again  have  strong  healthy  colonies  in 
those  hives. 

But  don't  be  discouraged.  I  have  been 
through  it  all,  and  what  we  have  dime  you 
can  do.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  follow 
the  plan  I  recommended  in  the  Nov.  1st,  1905. 
issue,  and  you  will  in  a  short  time  have  as 
str<mg  healthy  colonies  as  you  ever  saw. 

When  we  had  this  disease,  black  and  hy- 
brid bees  were  about  the  only  ones  affected. 
I  sometimes  think  that,  if  the  apiaries  of 
some  bee-keepers  were  attai-ked  with  this 
disease  it  would  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for 
it  would  necessitate  requeeniug  their  (M>lonies 
at  once  with  some  good  honey-gathering 
strain  of  Italian  bees;  and  if  this"  were  done 
about  the  first  of  June  these  requeened  colo- 
nies would  be  in  a  fine  healthy  conditicm  for 
an  August  harvest;  and  then  with  a  good 
working  force  of  Italian  bees  their  owner 
would  secure  a  larger  surplus  than  he  could 
possibly  have  had  if  it  were  not  for  requeen- 
ing to  cure  the  disease.  I  think  these  black 
and  hybrid  bees  cost  us  nearly  all  we  can 
get  from  them,  and  what  they  lack  in  squar- 
ing accounts  with  honey  they  make  up  in 
stinging  and  boiling  over  and  under  their 
hives  when  one  attempts  to  handle  them. 

Delanson.  N.  Y. 
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[At  the  foul-brood  convention  in  San  An- 
tonio the  feeling  was  expressed  that  the 
Alexander  treatment  would  not  work  in  a 
locality  where  the  European  or  black  brood 
had  just  gotten  a  foothold — that  it  was  only 
when  the  disease  had  practically  worn  itself 
out  that  the  dequeening  method  would  effect 
a  cure.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  reports 
from  those  who  tried  the  Alexander  cure. 

Our  correspondent  makes  a  fairly  accurate 
comparison  of  the  two  diseases.  In  some  re- 
pects  there  ai'e  marked  differences,  especial- 
ly in  the  condition  of  the  brood-comb  after 
the  larva?  have  died.  It  seems  very  clear 
that  the  bees  can  polish  up  the  combs,  and 
possibly  disinfect  them,  after  the  ravages  of 
European  foul  brood,  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  any  thing  with  combs 
affected  with  the  American  disease. 

We  wish  to  bear  testimony  that  Mr.  Alex- 
ander never  made  any  claims  for  his  cure  in 
the  case  of  American  foul  brood.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  one  or  two  correspon- 
dents, and  by  the  editor,  that  possibly  the 
treatment  might  do  some  good  with  that  dis- 
ease; but  no  claims  were  made. 

When  Mr.  Alexander  speaks  of  American 
foul  brood  as  being  incurable  he  does  not 
mean,  as  we  take  it,  that  the  McEvoy  treat- 
.ment,  which  has  given  such  excellent  results 
through  Canada,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
elsewhere,  would  not  prove  effective.  As 
we  understand  him,  he  means  that  no  treat- 
ment can  disinfec^t  combs  that  have  been  af- 
fected with  old-fashioned  (Ameri(ian)  foul 
brood,  and  he  is  probably  correct.  The 
gluey,  varnish-like  character  of  the  dead 
matter  of  this  disease  hardens  down  like  so 
much  cement;  and  when  the  stuff  is  smeared 
over  the  cells,  and  dried  on,  it  renders  the 
disinfection  of  the  combs  by  means  of  for- 
maldehyde difficult  and  uncertain. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  started  the 
use  of  the  names  European  and  American 
foul  brood.  The  editor  believes  it  is  wise  to 
adopt  these  names  in  order  that  we  may  be 
more  sure  of  retaining  the  protection  of  leg- 
islation that  specifically  mentions/o?^/  brood, 
but  says  nothing  about  black  brood.  It  is 
difficult  at  best  to  get  foul-brood  laws,  and 
when  once  secured  it  is  better  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  By  calling  both  diseases 
"foul  brood,"  drawing  the  distinction  by 
means  of  a  qvaalifying  adjective,  we  solve  all 
difficulties  at  once. — Ed.] 
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Some   Criifle  Methods  and  their  Disadvan- 
tages; a  Thin  Board  for  Keeping  a  Com- 
plete Record  of  all  the  Colonies 
in  an  Apiary. 


BY  PHILIP  E.  CRANE. 


Mr.  Editor:— Wh.\\Q  reading  System  a  few 
days  ago  T  came  across  a  statement  among 
the  editorials  that  interested  me  greatly.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Boston    paper-houses    some  time  ago 


installed  some  new  systems  in  their  business, 
and  that  in  the  first  fourteen  months  after 
the  installation  the  company  had  saved  sixty 
per  cent  on  its  expenses  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  preceding.  Being  somewhat  of  a 
system  crank  myself,  as  well  as  interested 
in  bees,  I  at  once  thought  how  true  this 
might  be  of  a  great  many  bee-keepers. 
There  was  a  time  when  business  men  found 
it  necessary  to  look  up  the  condition  of  their 
business  only  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while 
now  they  must  know  the  exact  standing  of 
the  Ijusiness  each  morning  before  any  thing 
further  is  done.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
bee-keeper.  Years  ago,  at  the  end  of  the 
season  he  looked  to  see  if  each  colony  had  a 
queen,  nothing  more.  To-day  he  must  be 
able  at  any  time  through  the  season  to  tell 
the  exact  condition  of  any  colony  if  he  would 
be  in  any  way  successful. 

For  years  I  have  watched  the  journals  to 
see  how  different  bee-keepers  kept  their  rec- 
ords in  the  apiaries.  One  of  the  worst  prob- 
lems is  to  devise  a  system  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  all;  indeed,  this  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, for  there  are  so  many  methods  of  car- 
rying on  the  pursuit  that  what  will  do  for  one 
will  be  of  no  value  to  another.  Many  have  of- 
fered suggestions,  some  of  which  applied  to 
one  kind  of  hive,  some  to  another.  Many  were 
practicable  for  the  man  with  a  few  swarms 
of  bees,  but  were  of  no  value  to  the  person 
with  a  large  number.  Out  of  them  all  I  have 
never  seen  any  that  met  the  needs  of  the 
large  producer  who  makes  the  production  of 
honey  his  entire  business.  The  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  honey  are  not  large,  and 
it  behooves  the  producer  to  get  along  with 
as  little  help  as  possible  and  do  the  work 
properly. 

For  several  years  two  of  us  have  carried 
on  from  five  to  six  apiaries,  ranging  from 
two  and  one-half  to  ten  miles  from  home, 
and  containing  from  60  to  150  colonies  of 
bees.  Our  ability  to  do  this  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent due  to  our  system  of  records.  These 
admit  of  our  looking  up  the  condition  of  any 
swarm  fi'om  the  begmning  of  the  season  till 
the  end  within  five  seconds,  and  without 
stirring  from  our  tracks. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  some  of  the 
plans  that  have  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time.  One  man  places  a  stone  on  different 
corners  of  the  cover  to  denote  different  con- 
ditions of  the  colony.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  this  plan  applies  only  to  those  using 
hives  with  flat  covers,  and,  besides,  even  if 
we  used  such  there  would  not  be  corners 
enough  on  the  cover  to  answer  our  purpose. 
Some  one  else  suggests  that  you  carry  a  lit- 
tle blank  book  with  a  page  for  each  colony, 
and,  as  you  finish  work  at  the  hive,  "jot 
down  its  condition."  This  may  do  for  the 
man  with  a  dozen  colonies;  but  life  is  too 
short  to  write  out  the  condition  of  each  hive; 
and,  too,  suppose  a  colony  across  the  yard 
swarms-  just  think  of  turning  over  the  leaves 
to  find  the  place,  and  especially  those  that 
are  stvick  together  with  honey  and  propolis! 

I  might  mention  one  more.  Some  write 
it  on  a  slip  of  wood   and  drop  it  inside  the 
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hive,  or  even  tack  it  on  the  outside.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  you  must  go  clear 
across  the  yard  to  find  ovit  in  what  shape 
you  left  a  certain  colony,  or,  perhaps,  go 
running  all  around  the  place  to  find  an  emp- 
ty hive  in  which  to  put  a  new  swarm. 

Suppose  you  take  a  smooth  board,  six 
inches  wide  by  four  feet  long.  This  will 
easily  accommodate  125  colonies  for  a  whole 
season.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
hives  are  numbered.  Next  number  the  board; 
and  it  is  also  advisable  that  the  board  be 
ruled  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  mistakes, 
for  they  are  liable  to  be  costly.  Many,  no 
doubt,  wonder  how  the  record  for  a  colony 
of  bees  is  to  be  kept  for  a  whole  season  in  a 
space  I  inch  wide  by  six  inches  long,  and 
this  is,  indeed,  very  important.  It  is  done 
by  a  system  of  shorthand.  This  must,  of 
course,  be  varied  by  each  person  to  meet  his 
own  needs. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  from  one  of  our 
boards  for  the  year  1904  that  will  give  an 
idea  of  how  the  method  is  carried  out. 
1.  C  (-6/13)  Q6/31  (B7/21)  0. 
The  first  thing  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  we 
are  able  to  look  over  the  bees,  we  look  up 
the  queens  and  clip  their  wings  where  neces- 
sary. The  first  record  to  go  on  the  board, 
then,  is  the  age  of  the  queen.  Suppose  that 
we  find  her  wings  have  never  been  clipped. 
We  then  place  a  C  after  the  number  of  the 
hive.  If  her  wings  are  clipped  we  look  on 
the  board  for  the  season  before,  and  see  how 
old  she  is.  If  she  was  raised  in  the  season  of 
1902  the  C  would  have  a  line  drawn  across 
it.  Jf  raised  the  season  before  that,  there 
would  be  two  lines,  and  we  should  know 
that  she  was  a  fit  subject  for  removal. 
(-6/13)  shows  that,  on  the  13th  of  June,  eggs 
were  found  in  the  queen-cells.  The  paren- 
thesis is  used  simply  to  prevent  its  becoming 
mixed  with  what  goes  before  or  after.  If  a 
larva  had  been  found  instead  of  an  egg  there 
would  have  been  two  lines  before  the  6;  and 
if  sealed  queen-cells,  three  lines.  When  we 
came  to  this  colony  eight  days  later  the  con- 
dition was  such  as  to  warrant  the  removal  of 
the  queen.  When  this  is  done  it  is  marked 
with  a  square,  followed  by  6/21.  As  the  queen 
was  still  good  she  was  evidently  removed 
with  a  comb  or  two  of  brood,  and  used  to 
start  a  nucleus;  for,  further  down  on  the 
board,  we  find  the  following: 
8.    N6/21C1. 

(This  shows  that  this  hive  was  empty,  and 
that  on  the  21st  of  June  a  new  colony  was 
started  with  the  queen  from  No.  1).  The 
next  week  we  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells, 
and  simply  drew  a  diagonal  line  through  the 
square  (not  shown).  When  the  new  queen 
was  introduced  we  drew  a  diagonal  /  the 
other  way.  Later  we  found  that,  for  some 
reason,  the  queen  was  not  accepted,  so  we 
gave  them  a  comb  of  brood  from  some  other 
hive,  allowing  them  to  raise  a  queen  to  suit 
themselves.  Thiswas  marked  (B7/21).  When 
we  found  eggs  showing  that  a  young  queen 
was  laying  we  marked  it  0. 

Down  further  we  will  look  at  another  line. 
13.     C.     (F7/7)  □  7/7  (C6/22)  (7/7  )X  7/24. 


The  interpretation  of  this  is  as  follows: 

On  the  7th  of  July  we  shook  this  swarm 
on  to  foundation.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two  we  discovered  that,  in  the  opei-a- 
tion,  the  queen  had  been  lost  or  killed,  so 
we  marked  them  queenless.  Some  time 
during  the  day  we  removed  a  queen  (that 
had  been  raised  earlier  in  the  spring,  and 
was  clipped  June  22d),  from  some  other 
hive  and  introduced  her  to  No.  13.  7/24 
signifies  that,  on  the  24th,  the  colony  was  all 
right. 

Take  another  line. 

75.  N.  V.  6/13  (  □7/7). 

This  shows  a  new  swarm  with  a  virgin 
queen,  June  13:  queen  removed  July  7,  etc. 

From  these  few  examples  a  general  idea 
can  be  obtained  of  the  methods  employed 
in  this  system,  and  each  person  must  vary 
and  change  the  signs  to  meet  the  local  con- 
ditions and  his  own  methods  of  caring  for 
the  bees. 

The  board  is  always  at  your  hand;  and  if 
a  colony  clear  across  the  yard  is  swarming 
you  can  see  just  the  condition  in  which  you 
left  it  the  week  before  without  moving  from 
your  work.  The.  leaves  are  never  getting 
stuck  together  with  honey  or  propolis;  and, 
even  if  it  does  become  sticky,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  wash  it.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
convenient  or  simple  than  this? 

Middle  bury,  Vt. 


A    FEEDER     ADAPTED    ESPECIALLY 

FOR  USE  IN  THE  DANZENBAKER 

BOTTOai  BOARDS. 

BY  GEO.  W.  BABCOCK. 

I  think  I  have  hit  upon  an  idea  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Danzen baker  bottom- board  as 
a  feeder,  that  is  unique. 

The  Danz.  bottom-boards,  such  as  I  have 
are  made  in  three  parts,  of  uniform  size  and 
accurate  fit.  The  only  nailing  of  the  bot- 
tom-boards by  me  is  one  nail  as  shown  at  A. 
The  reason  for  this  is  so  the  shrinkage  in  the 
bottom  can  be  taken  up  by  sliding  the  boards 
together.  Since  only  one  board  is  nailed  the 
other  two  can  easily  be  removed,  and  in 
their  place  substitute  the  feeder  in  question 
from  the  back,  as  shown. 

I  used,  in  constructing  this  feeder,  ^-inch 
stuff  from  orange-crates,  which  is  enough 
thinner  than  the  regiilar  Danz.  fioor-board  to 
permit  of  the  top  rim  of  the  three-pint  basin 
passing  under  the  end  cleat,  and  an  ^-inch- 
thick  cleat  tacked  on  at  B  closes  the  slot  per- 
fectly when  the  feeder  is  slid  in  place. 

As  shown  in  sketch,  Fig.  1, 1  added  a  cleat, 
D,  of  the  same  i-inch  material,  under  which 
the  forward  part  of  feeder-board  E  slides, 
thus  leaving  no  opening  in  the  bottom-board 
when  the  feeder  is  drawn  forth  at  the  rear 
to  be  filled,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  I  use  a  heavy 
enamel  basin,  costing  20  cts.  here,  10  cts.  in 
Rochester.  I  have  eight  of  these  feeders.  I 
use  a  waxed  float  made  of  jig-inch  materia) 
(wood).  Fig.  4. 
On  one  hive,  while  using  this  feeder  I  had 
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placed  a  nucleus,  which  robbers  got  well 
started  in;  but  they  took  no  notice  of  the 
lower  hive,  nor  did  they  crawl  or  fly  about 
the  feeder,  which  can  not  be  said  of  the 
Boardman  feeder  nor  the  leaky  division- 
board  feeder;  and,  further,  my  feeder  is  all  in- 
side; and  if  the  syrup  is  carefully  poured  in, 
there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  bees. 


In  order  to  have  this  feeder  slide  under 
the  hive  I  had  to  add  a  IJ-inch  strip  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danz.  bottom-board  side  rails 
F,  Fig.  3.  This  enables  it  to  pass  clear  of 
the  hive-stand,  and  gives  me  a  winter  side 
(which  I  am  obliged  to  have)  in  wintering 
in  my  cellar,  as  the  Danz.  opening  is  not 
enough. 

When  we  leave  the  capacity  of  a  stimula- 
tive feeder,  I  can't  see  why  we  should  not 
use  the  Miller  size.  You  will  see  by  my 
Danz.  feeder  that  I  can  replace  it  by  the 
regular  bottom-boards  at  any  time  by  simply 
sliding  them  in  in  its  place. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y. 

[The  feeder  here  shown  would  undoubted- 
ly give  good  results.     One  would  have  to  be 


a  sort  of  carpenter,  however,  to  rig  up  some- 
thing of  this  nature.  An  oi'dinary  person 
would  not  be  able  to  make  a  close  enough 
fit  so  that  the  slide-board  containing  the  pan 
would  work  free  without  hitching  or  catch- 
ing.— Ed.] 

.  ■  ■ ■««»■« 

THE  NEW  PURE-FOOD  LAAV. 


The   Difficulty  of  Properly  Labeling  Comb 
Honey.. 


BY  K.  D.    CHAPPELL. 


I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest 
your  discus:sion  of  the  pure-food  law  in  re- 
gard to  honey,  and  must  say  that  I  am  on 
the  "fence"  when  it  comes  to  selling  my 
comb  honey  for  pure  white  clover,  pure  bass- 
wood,  or  pure  any  thing,  for  that  matter.  I 
will  try  to  illustrate  the  point  1  wish  to 
make.  Just  after  the  close  of  the  white- 
clover  flow  the  past  season  I  bought  some 
beautiful  white  comb  honey  cheap,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  not  separatored,  and  the 
sections  were  soiled,  but  the  combs  were 
very  white.  I  bought  it  for  our  own  family 
use,  and  sold  my  own,  which  was  in  plain 
sections,  and,  being  built  between  fences,  was 
nice  and  straight.  Well,  when  we  came  to 
eating  the  honey  I  found  it  badly  tinctured 
with  honey  from  the  bi'ood-nest,  which  had 
been  carried  up  to  make  more  room  for  the 
queen.  Now,  before  tasting  the  above-men- 
tioned honey  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
sell  it  for  pui'e  white-clover  honey;  but  had 
I  done  so  1  would  have  laid  myself  liable  to 
prosecution  under  the  new  pure-food  law. 

How  are  producers  of  comb  honey  to  know 
what  kind  of  honey  each  section  contains, 
without  sampling  it? 

Vassar,  Mich. 

[Why,  friend  Chappell,  the  problem  is  not 
so  diftii^ult  as  you  apparently  think.  You 
probably  sell  honey  in  your  own  locality,  or 
at  least  within  the  confines  of  your  own 
State.  You  will  not  forget  that  the  national 
pure-food  law  applies  only  to  territorial  and 
interstate  business — not  to  business  conduct- 
ed wholly  within  the  State.  The  small  hon- 
ey-producer who  sells  his  product  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  affected;  but  the  shipper — 
that  is,  the  corporation  or  individual  that 
has  been  doing  a  general  mixing  business, 
will  necessarily  do  some  interstate  business, 
and  because  of  this  he  dare  not  put  up  any 
foods  or  drugs  unless  the  label  and  contents 
conform  entirely  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law. 

But  suppose  you  were  to  ship  your  honey 
out  of  the  State.  If  you  do  not  put  any  la- 
bel on  it,  so  long  as  it  is  pure,  no  matter  how 
many  the  sources  from  which  it  was  gather- 
ed, you  would  in  no  wise  be  affected  by  the 
law;  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether,  if 
you  labeled  it  "pure  clover  honey,"  and 
there  should  be  a  little  basswood  mixed  with 
it,  the  oflicers  would  make  any  trouble;  but 
if  you  label  your  product  "Pure  Comb  Hon- 
ey" you  will  be  entirely  safe. — Ed.] 
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THE  UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE.  AGAIN. 

AViiat  it  is  Doiiii?  for  the  Bee-keepiiis; 
AVorld. 


BY  E.   K.   HOOT. 


Shortly  following  the  Jenkiutowu  field- 
day  meeting,  near  Philadelphia,  June  2()th, 
I  took  a  short  run  down  to  Washington  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes  what  Uncle  Sam  was  doing  for  bee  eul- 
cure.  I  have  already  told  about  the  interest 
he  has  taken  in  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  bee  diseases;  of  how 
he  has  sent  representatives  to  our  various 


bee  conventions,  thus  bringing  the  general 
government  in  close  touch  with  the  bee- 
keepers themselves.  That  this  has  met  with 
their  general  approbation  everywhere  is 
well  known.  The  time  was  whenour  Uncle 
did  not  recognize  bee  culture  in  any  way 
whatsoever;  but  now  there  is  quite  an  ap- 
propriation, through  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, to  defray  the  expense  of  several 
salaried  employees,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  one  or  more  government  experi- 
mental apiaries  for  the  propagation  of  the 
new  races  of  bees,  and  for  general  experi- 
mental wf>rk; 

It  is  well  known  that'  the  Division  of  Api- 
culture is  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology;  and 


ENTRANCE   TO   THE   DIVISION   OF   APICULTURE   AT   THE   BUREAU    OF   ENTOMOLOGY,    WASH- 
INGTON,   D.    C. 
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therefore  it  is  directly  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  a  gentleman  who  has  tak- 
en great  interest  in  the  general  subject  of 
apiculture. 

But  let  us  now  go  over  to  the  Department 
and  see  what  is  being  done.  On  arriving  at 
B  St.  S.  W.,  we  pass  along  till  we  come  to 
004.  Here  we  stop  at  the  Annex  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  and  note  right  over  the 
door  in  large  lettei's  of  gold  the  word  "Jpi- 
culture."  The  casual  passer-by  might  pay 
no  attention  to  the  word  more  than  to  read 
it;  but  a  bee-editor  realizes  the  great  amount 
of  effort  and  patience  that  must  have  been 
expended  to  cause  the  word  to  have  enough 


fact  that  the  employees  in  this  Division  have 
a  great  amount  of  work  on  hand.  Dr.  Phil- 
lips, at  least,  seemed  to  have  laid  out  enough 
work  for  himself  to  keep  four  men  busy. 
Every  thing  was  being  worked  out  to  a  sys- 
tem. Among  other  things  he  showed  me  how 
he  was  keeping  in  touch  with  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  by  means  of  a  card  in- 
dex: of  how  bee-keepers  from  all  over  the 
land  were  seeking  information. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  he  and  Dr.  White, 
the  Bacteriologist,  had  been  making  some 
investigations  on  the  general  subject  of  bee 
diseases.  The  results  of  these  have  all  since 
been  published — see  Dec.  15th  issue. 


A     FRAME    OF   CAUCASIAN 


BEES    AT    THE   GOVERNMENT    APIARY    JUST   AFTER    THEIR  HIVE 
HAD   BEEN   BUMPED   AND   KICKED. 


importance  attached  to  it  so  that  it  could 
thus  be  given  a  place  of  honor  under  the 
keystone  of  a  government  building.  My 
camera  caught  a  view  of  the  entrance,  which 
view  is  shown  herewith. 

We  ascend  two  flights  of  steps  or  stairs, 
and  are  finally  ushered  into  the  oflices  of 
the  Division  of  Apiculture.  Here  we  met  Dr. 
E.  F.  Phillips,  who  was  temporarily  in  charge 
while  Mr.  Benton  was  at  the  time  on  his 
eastern  trip  thi'ough  the  Orient. 

One   can   not   fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 


Notwithstanding  Dr.  Phillips  was  very 
busy  at  the  time,  he  gave  me  every  facility 
for  learning  about  the  work  that  was  then 
going  on.  We  went  over  to  the  government 
queen-rearing  yard,  and  there  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  the  apia- 
rist in  charge.  Here  we  found  several  races 
of  bees  where  the  visitor  could  see  them 
tested  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Dr.  Phillips 
and  his  assistant  had  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  general  subject  of  queen-rearing,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  most   up-to-date 
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ui(3tlu»ds  kuowii  to  the  art  were  there  being 
teheed.  The  bulletin  by  Dr.  Phillips,  on 
queen-i-earing,  based  on  this  work  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  same  point. 

I  took  a  few  snapshots  showing  Mr.  Mar- 
tin iu  the  act  of  handling  the  hives;  but  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  looking  at  the 
Caucasians,  as  I  believe  most  of  the  visitors 
are.  After  Mr.  Martin  opened  the  hive  I 
casually  remarked  that  I  supposed  he  could 
do  almost  any  thing  with  the  bees  except  ac- 
tually to  kick  and  pound  the  hives.  Quite 
to  my  surprise  he  gave  several  of  the  Cauca- 
;ian  "colonies  a  good  bumping  with  his  feet, 
and  he  actually  jarred  two  or  three  of  the 
hives  a  little  off  their  stands.  He  explained 
that  he  did  not  ordinarily  do  this;  bu*:  inas- 
much as  I  had  tentatively  given  him  the 
challenge  he  felt  inclined  to  accept  it.  The 
two  pictures  of  the  frames  of  ijees  were  taken 
shortly  after  this  rough  treatment,  and  yet 
there  was  no  resentment,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  bees  were  nicely  disposed  over 
the  frames,  apparently  caring  little  for  what 
had  been  done;  for,  during  the  time,  no 
smoke  or  veils  had  been  used. 


There  was,  I  believe,  one  colony  of  Banat 
bees  and  several  of  Carniolans.  In  this  con- 
nection I  ought  to  add  that  the  government 
strait!  of  these  bees  (Carniolans)  wei'e  very 
gentle. 

After  inspecting  the  government  queen- 
rearing  opei'aticjus.  Dr.  Phillips  kindly  pilot- 
etl  me  over  to  one  of  their  buildings  (a  mu- 
seum, 1  think)  where  he  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Holla  P.  Curry,  in  (charge.  There  was 
an  exhibit  there,  in  which  Dr.  Phillips  thought 
I  would  be  very  nuu'h  interested.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  some  wax  models 
of  honey-bees  and  a  honey-comb,  enlarged 
to  some  tive  or  six  inches  in  length,  with 
combs  to  correspond.  These  specimens  were 
made  by  the  celebrated  model-maker  Auzoux, 
who,  it  appears,  has  made  many  other  mod- 
els of  varitms  insects  for  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology. Notwithstanding  that  these  mod- 
els of  bees  were  kept  in  a  glass  case  not  easy 
of  acc^ess  for  the  purpose  of  photographing, 
Mr.  Curry  very  kindly  consented  to  remove 
the  glass,  at  no  little  work,  and  have  the 
models  removed  and  set  outside  of  the  build- 
ing.    They  were  placed  on  the  steps  of  the 
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entrance,  where  I  secured  a  number  of  pho- 
tos, two  of  which  are  here  reproduced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  models  can 
be  dissected,  showing  the  entire  anatomical 
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LESLIE  MAUTIN,   GOVERNMENT  APIARIST. 

structure.  To  the  student  of  anatomy  they 
are  very  interesting,  and  give  another  evi- 
dence of  the  Interest  taken  by  our  dear  old 
Uncle  Sam  in  l)ee  culture.  Such  models, 
though  perhaps  not  perfect  structurally,  were 
executed  with  such  marvelous  ingenuity  and 
care  that  they  must  have  cost  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  yet  here  they  are  for  the  in- 
spection of  every  visitor  who  desires  to  see 
them.  If  it  were  not  so  expensive  it  would 
be  interesting,  and  profitable  as  well,  to 
have  specimens  of  these  bee  manikins,  so  to 
speak,  at  our  conventions,  where  the  com- 
plete anatomy  of  the  bee  could  be  very 
clearly  shown. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  there 
were  many  other  enlarged  specimens  of  in- 
sects, injurious  as  well  as  useful,  where  the 
student  can  study  them  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. These  collectively  form  a  very  useful 
exhibit  for  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

The  bees  ami  the  piece  of  comb  stood  out 
on  the  stone  steps  for  the  pui'pose  of  photo- 
graphing. The  depth  of  the  step  will  give 
some  idea  of  their  real  size.  In  the  other 
engraving,  showing  the  Ijees  dissected,  the 
back  of  the  bee  has  l)een  removed,  showing 
the  conformation  of  the  muscles.  The  model 
is  ingeniously  hooked  together  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  dissected  to  show  any  particular 
portion  of  bee  anatomy. 


The  Island    Not    the  Worst   Plate    in  the 

World:  Why  One  Statement  will  Not 

Hold  True  for  all  Parts. 


BY  ROBERT  M.  M  MURDO. 


A  good  deal  is  written  but  little  is  known 
about  Cuba,  in  any  shape  or  form;  and  al- 
though I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  here  I 
would  not  dare  to  write  anything  about  bee- 
keeping outside  of  this  vicinity:  but  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  for  this  part  of  the 
country. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  bee.  country,  as 
the  shipments  of  honey  and  wax  every  year 
from  Manzaulto  will  'show;  and  nearly  all 
that  is  made  by  the  natives  in  log  hives, 
which,  as  you  allknow,  admit  of  no  handling, 
other  than  hiving  swarms  and  taking  the 
honey  and  wax,  which  is  done  by  driving 
the  bees  back  from  one  end  and  cutting  out 
the  honey,  often  some  brood  with  it,  and  all 
is  squeezed  out  by  hand.  They  say  the  wax 
brings  moi'e  than  the  honey,  and  that  they 
average  a  dollar  or  more  per  hive.  I  send 
you  a  picture  of  a  Cuban  and  his  apiary.  He 
had  about  300  hives  when  that  was  taken, 
and  made  over  $300  out  of  them  that  year. 

This  country  is  flat,  and  not  as  pretty  as 
it  is  further  back  toward  the  mountains;  but 
it  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  mosquitoes 
and  fleas  bother  us  very  little;  and  for  seven 
or  eight  months  we  do  not  have  to  use  a  net 
over  our  bed  at  night.  If  you  have  a  plank 
floor,  and  keep  the  dogs  out,  the  fleas  will 
not  bother  you  much. 

As  for  those  Inigs  that  get  into  your  feet,  I 
have  heard  of  them  but  1  never  saw  any.  I 
always  thought  that,  if  one  kept  his  feet 
clean,  they  would  never  bother  him.  But 
one  has  to  keep  a  lookout  for  scorpions. 
Their  sting  is  pi-etty  bad,  and  the  pain  lasts 
for  about  three  hours;  but  after  that  it  seems 
to  have  little  effect,  and  did  not  swell  much 
on  the  two  people  I  have  seen  stung.  They 
like  to  stay  in  dark  corners  and  catch  cock- 
I'oaches,  but  occasionally  will  come  out  and 
get  into  your  shoe.  They  make  a  curious 
zipping  noise  when  disturbed,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  sting  unless  you  touch  them. 
A  curious  thing  about  them  is,  they  carry 
their  young  about  on  their  back. 

The  lizards  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  so 
are  the  snakes,  for  that  matter,  except  that 
they  will  kill  a  chicken  occasionally  —  espe- 
cially the  '-majas."  They  will  go  up  a  tree 
( where  the  chickens  roost)' after  them.  They 
grow  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  but  are  easy  to 
kill,  for  they  move  slowly.  Their  skin  is 
very  pretty.  It  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  the 
natives  that  they  have  no  venomous  reptiles 
on  the  island. 

There  are  certainly  lots  of  ants  here,  of  all 
kinds,  and  most  of  them  sting  or  bite.  They 
have  never  Ijothered  my  bees,  though,  and 
have  entered  the  hive  only  when  there  were 
no  bees  there. 

I  have  my  hives  up  on  good-sized  stakes, 
eight  or  ten  inches  off  the  ground,  and  have 
plantain  and  orange  trees  for  shade.     I  am 
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sure  the  shed  is  the  right  thing,  only  more 
expensive;  but  instead  of  having  a  metal  or 
paper  roof  I  would  use  "gviano."  It  is 
what  the  natives  all  use  for  their  houses — the 
"palmetto  palm"  leaf.  It  lasts  very  well, 
and  is  much  cheaper  and  cooler  than  any 
thing  else. 

Here  the  bees  pick  up  some  honey  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  but  have  two  natural 
swarming  seasons,  the  spring  and  fall.  These 
are  governed  by  the  rains,  which  do  not  come 
by  clockwork,  and  it  does  not  rain  every  day 
when  it  does  come,  but,  like  the  rest  of  Cuba, 
comes  generally  in  showers,  which  is  one  of 
Cuba's  greatest  blessings,  for,  no  matter  how 
hard  it  rains  the  evening  before,  you  have 
the  beautiful  sun  next  morning  to  dry  things 
off  and  cheer  you  up.  It  is  really  seldom  we 
have  an  all-day  rain,  so  one  can  get  in  lots 
of  work. 


A  NATIVE  IN  A  CUBAN  APIAKY  OF  OLD  LOG  GUMS. 


There  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  bees 
strong  through  their  natural  breeding  sea- 
sons and  main  honey-flows,  and  I  do  not 
think  one  ought  to  expect  to  keep  them 
sti'ong  all  the  year;  but  I  noticed  that  nu- 
clei with  young  queens  would  build  up  right 
through  the  winter  months,  and  make  their 
own  comb  too.  The  impoi'tance  of  having 
young  queens  from  the  best  stock,  just  as  Mr. 
Alexander  and  others  recommend,  can  not 
be  overestimated,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence; and  I  really  believe  one  might  I'equeen 
twice  a  year  to  advantage — cei'tainly  once. 

Although  I  have  never  practiced  feeding  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  done  here 
to  advantage  in  September.  This  year  I  am 
sure  of  it,  for  it  was  dry,  and  very  "little  hon- 
ey came  in,  and  only  the  strongest  worked 
on  foundation. 

One  ought  to  run  for  both  comb  and  ex- 


tracted honey  here  —  comb  in  October,  No- 
vember, and  December,  and  extracted  honey 
and  wax  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  is  quite 
a  good  flow  in  the  spring,  and  some  of  it  is 
very  nice  honey,  but  the  honey  in  June  and 
July  is  very  poor. 

If  a  person  does  not  try  to  run  too  many 
hives  and  will  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions 
of  the  country,  I  believe  he  could  make  a 
paying  crop  of  honey  in  almost  any  part  of 
this  province,  and  at  the  same  time  he  need 
not  eonflne  himself  to  bees  entirely.  He 
should  certainly  have  a  few  cows  and  start  a 
herd,  or  some  good  mares,  or  start  an  orange- 
grove  or  rubljer  plantation,  or  chickens,  for 
that  matter.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
grow  much  corn  unless  he  wants  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  keeping  it.  There  is  no  market 
for  it  except  where  no  one  has  any  to  sell. 
Just  now  the  storekeepers  are  paying  only 
80  cts.  a  quintal  for  it,  whereas 
a  few  weeks  ago  you  could  hard- 
ly get  it  for  $3.00,  when  the  poor 
Cubans  did  not  have  any.  It 
won't  keep'without  going  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  especially 
the  summer  coi'n. 

But,  though  I  want  to  sell  out, 
I  would  not  advise  any  one  hav- 
ing a  good  home  among  friends 
and  relations,  with  good  schools 
to  send  children  to,  to  come  here 
or  to  any  part  of  Cuba;  but  if 
one  has  to  make  a  change  for 
any  reason  at  all  I  am  sure  no 
part  of  the  States  offers  more 
natural  advantages  than  Cuba 
does  to-day. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  the 
country  has  is  that  there  are  no 
roads  to  speak  of,  and  for  two 
or  three  months  every  year  they 
are  almost  impassable ;  and  I 
doubt  if  one  could  use  an  auto- 
mobile at  any  time.  The  haul- 
ing is  all  done  in  ox-carts,  and 
the  mud  never  seems  to  get  too 
bad  for  them.  They  get  through 
it  somehow. 

There  are  several  things  that 
this  country  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to.  One  of  these  is  the  growing  of 
oranges.  The  woods  are  just  full  of  wild 
lemons,  or  limes,  and  the  Cuban  orange  grows 
true  to  seed;  and  for  sweetness  or  flavor  they 
can  not  be  surpassed.  They  grow  very  fast. 
There  is  one  orange-tree  in  the  apiary  14  feet 
high,  planted  there  two  years  ago,  when  it 
was  a  year  old. 

THE   SANITARY   CONDITIONS   IN   CUBA. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  health 
of  the  country,  as  I  have  found  it  agreeing 
with  me  better  than  Albemarle  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  know  there  is  no  healthier  place  in 
the  States  than  that.  There  I  often  had  bad 
colds;  iiut  here  I  hardly  ever  have  occasion 
to  use  a  handkerchief,  and  have  bought  only 
half  a  dozen  in  the  last  four  years,  and  they 
were  to  use  in  the  States.  I  feel  less  listless 
here  than  I  did  there.  If  this  country  were 
not    naturally  very  healthy,  all    the    natives 
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FIG.   1. — RESIDENCE    OF   GEO. 


W.   TABLEK — A   SUGGESTION   FOR  SELLING 
HONEY. 


would  have  been  dead  long  ago,  as  they  sleep 
in  crowded  quarters,  shut  up  just  as  tight  as 
possible,  drink  water  out  of  any  stream  or 
mud-hole,  and  all  the  slop  water  is  pitched 
into  the  middle  of  the  street;  and  in  many  of 
the  small  towns  you  will  see  not  only  stag- 
nant water  but  dead  cats  and  dogs  in  the 
street.  It  is  only  tlie  beautiful  sunshine  and 
the  fresh  pure  air  Ijlowing  constantly  over 
the  island  that  saves  the  people. 

In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Reiman  has  to  say 
about  Cuba,  page  1178,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  few  words.  It  is  certainly  interesting  read- 
ing; but  lots  of  his  statements,  although  they 
may  be  true  for  his  part  of  the  island,  do  not 
apply  to  Cuba  as  a  whole,  and  will  give  peo- 


ple a  wrong  impression.  I  get  mj^  coal  oil, 
the  best,  for  30  cts.  per  gallon.  I  do  not 
think  any  one  would  try  to  palm  off  foul- 
broody  bees  on  a  buyer.  "  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  foul  brood  around  me. 
Cauto,  Cuba. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  KANSAS." 

A  Carpenter  AVho  Does  Not  Think  it  Pays 
to  Make  His  Own  Supplies. 

BY  GEO.   W.   TABLER. 


I  am  a  cai'penter  by  trade,  and  do  not  have 
much  time  to  work  with  my  bees. 

Fig.  1  is  my  cottage.     The  sign     hanging 


-GEO.  W.   TABLER  IN  HIS  AriAKV. 
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on  the  porch  i.s  a  suggestion  how  to  sell  hon- 
ey, and  the  Hower  in  the  foreground  is  a 
Rocky  Mountain  bee-plant  in  full  bloom. 

Fig.  2  is  a  corner  of  my  apiary.  The  hives 
are  of  my  own  make,  ten-frame  Dovetailed; 
but  I  do  not  recommend  making  them  at 
home  unless  one  is  a  mechanic,  and  even 
then  there  is  nothing  saved.  The  smoker  I 
have  in  my  hand  i  made  myself,  and  the 
material  cost  90  cts.,  labor  $3.00,  so  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  make  his  own  bee 
supplies. 

Great  Bend,  Kansas. 


DR.  DZIERZON. 


BY  W.   K.   MORRISON. 


Below  we  give  the  latest  portrait  of  Dr. 
Dzierzon,  showing  how  he  appeared  at  the 
age  of  95  years.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to 
Bienen-Vater,  one  of  the  foremost  if  not  the 
chief  bee  journal  of  Europe,  whose  editor  is 


—From  the  Bienen-  Vater,  Austria. 

Alois  Alfonsus,  of  Vienna.  The  decorations 
on  the  breast  of  the  venerable  gentleman 
were  conferred  by  various  European  royal- 
ties. The  Emperor  of  Russia  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  St.  Anne;  the  Empei'or  of 
Austria  -  Hungary    conferred    the    order  of 


Francis  Joseph;  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  order  of  Wasa;  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse,  the  order  of  Ludwig;  and  another 
by  the  Archduke  John.  He,  in  a  sense,  earn- 
ed these  decorations  by  allowing  students  of 
bee-keeping  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  come 
and  study  at  his  apiary,  many  of  whom  wei'e 
sent  there  by  the  governments  of  their  own 
country  and  at  their  expense. 

It  is  said  he  led  a  happy,  peaceful,  con- 
tented life,  devoted  to  his  bees,  living  amid 
his  friends  and  relatives,  by  whom  he  was 
revered.  For  many  years  he  had  given  up 
church  work  to  live  with  his  brother's  fami- 
ly, and  with  whose  youngest  son  he  died,  be- 
ing constantly  attended  by  his  nephew's 
wife,  who  cared  for  him  as  a  daughter  does 
for  her  father,  going  with  him  to  the  bee- 
keepers' conventions  that  he  might  not  suf- 
fer. To  the  day  of  his  death  he  owned  many 
colonies  of  bees  scattered  through  twelve 
apiaries. 

We  gave  a  general  life-history  of  this  re- 
markable man  in  our  Dec.  1st  issue,  p.  1508. 


THE  CHAMBERS  NON-SAVARMING  DE- 
VICE. 


The  Chute  Unnecessary. 


BY  M.  R.  KCEHNE. 


In  reading  in  Gleanings,  pages  582,  583, 
tlie  description  of  the  J.  E.  Chambers  non- 
swarming  device  I  find  that  I  have  been 
working  for  years  liack  on  the  very  same 
principle,  but  have  come  out  in  a  much  easi- 
er and  simpler  way  than  Mr.  Chambers.  That 
chute  arrangement  is  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  I  think  even  a  detriment  to  the  colony 
above  the  brood-nest,  inasmuch  as  it  depletes 
the  brood  of  too  many  bees  at  a  time  when 
they  are  sorely  needed  to  give  the  proper 
heat  to  hatch  "the  bees  successfully.  I  make 
my  partition-board  somewhat  different  as 
follows:  On  each  side  of  the  board  I  put  a 
strip  of  common  wire  cloth,  top  and  bot- 
tom, 3  inch,  and  in  the  center  a  ^ inch  board; 
at  the  back  of  it  is  a  1^-inch  hole  covered  by 
queen-excluding  zinc.  This  allows  the  heat 
from  the  colony  below  to  come  up  freely  to 
hatch  the  brood,  and  at  the  same  time  allows 
an  intercommunication  through  the  1^-inch 
zinc,  through  which  they  equalize  as  to  num- 
bers fairly  well.  The  partition-board,  of 
course,  has  a  fly-hole  at  one  end.  which  is 
turned  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
front  fly-hole. 

I  manipulate  the  bees  that  way  al)out  three 
weeks  before  I  expect  hdney  to  l^e  gathered 
freely;  and  after  the  young  queen  in  the  up- 
per hive  l)egins  to  lay  I  take  her  out,  together 
with  enough  bees  to  stay  with  her,  and  then 
remove  the  partition-board.  By  this  time 
the  haiwest  is  on  and  the  bees  will  not  swarm 
any  way.  Of  coi;rse,  one  can  remove  the 
partition-l)oard  without  removing  the  queen, 
and  she  will  invariably  dispatch  the  old  queen 
below. 

I  communicated  this  idea  to  Mr.  Stachel- 
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hausen  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  he 
had  his  doubts  about  the  young  queen  invari- 
ably killing  the  old  one  ijelow:  but  she  does, 
practically.  I  have  had  bvat  two  cases  where 
the  old  queen,  still  reigning  supreme,  killed 
the  young  one.  Otherwise  I  work  just  as 
Mr.  Chambers  does, .only  I  shake  enough 
bees  with  the  old  queen  to  make  them  con- 
tented, just  as  he  works  forcoml)  honey;  but 
it  works  equally  well  for  extracting. 
Pomona,  Cal. 


THE  HIVE  QUESTION. 

One  Deep  Body  vs.  Two  or  More  Shallow 
Sectional  Bodies;  Sectional  Hives  Right- 
ly Managed,  the  Same  as  Deep  Hives; 
Mr.  Dadant's  Article  Criticised. 


BY  J.    E.    HAND. 


[The  two  articles  here  yiven  on  the  same  subject, 
one  by  J.  E.  Hand,  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  by  another 
(J.  E,  Chambers.  Texas),  in  widely  separated  locali- 
ties, with  very  different  climatic  conditions,  show  a 
remarkable  asjreement  all  through.  They  will,  there- 
fore, be  read  by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the 
system  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  They  form 
about  as  strong  a  plea  for  the  double-brood-chamber 
hive  as  any  thing  we  have  yet  read.— Ed.  1 

M7\  Editor:  —  In  your  footnotes  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Dadant's  article  on  sectional  hives,  p. 
1115,  you  say,  "We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  sulascribers,  particularly  those  who 
use  the  split-up  or  double  brood-chambers." 
We  don't  understand  your  meaning  of  the 
terms  "split  up."  If  you  refer  to  those  we 
split  up  for  kindling-wood  we  will  say  that 
they  were  Jumbo  hives  and  not  sectional 
hives.  However,  if  you  mean  the  sectional 
hive  we  fail  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  the 
expression.  But  as  we  are  sul:)scribers,  and 
also  users  of  the  sectional  hive,  and  as  Mr. 
Dadant's  article  is  really  a  reply  to  a  former 
article  of  oui's,  we  will  endeavor  to  meet 
some  of  the  arguments  that  he  has  advanced 
in  opposition  t<j  the  sectional  hive. 

In  the  tirst  place,  we  do  not  wish  it  under- 
stood that  we  are  advocates  of  a  shallow 
frame,  except  as  used  in  connection  with  the 
sectional  hive,  which  admits  of  manipulation 
by  hives  instead  of  by  frames.  Mr.  Dadant 
has  made  the  same  mistake  that  every  one 
has,  who  has  ever  criticised  the  sectional 
hive,  in  failing  to  separate  these  two  systems. 
The  change  from  frame  manipulation  to  hive 
manipulation  is  as  marked  as  was  the  change 
from  the  box  hive  to  the  movable  frame. 
While  we  as  American  bee-keepers  can  just- 
ly point  with  pride  to  the  Langstroth  inven- 
tion, we  should  remember  that  many  years 
have  intervened  since  that  time,  and  much 
progress  has  l)een  made  along  other  lines. 
Are  we  as  bee-keepers  to  be  content  to  con- 
tinue along  in  the  same  old  ruts,  or  shall  we 
adopt  those  methods  that  will  lessen  our  la- 
bor, and,  by  so  doing,  reduce  thei  cost  of 
honey  production? 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Dadant,  that  time  is  mon- 
ey, perhaps  never  more  so  than  now,  and, 
therefore,  labor  cuts  a  greater  ligure  in  the 
cost  of  honey  produt-tion  than  capital.  There 
are  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  time  wast- 


ed every  year  in  the  useless  handling  of 
frames.  I  say  ?iseless,  because  it  is  useless  to 
handle  frames  singly,  except  in  rare  cases. 
The  system  of  manipulation  by  hives  will 
enable  the  apiarist  to  care  for  twice  as  many 
colonies  of  bees  with  the  same  amount  of  la- 
bor and  time,  thus  doubling  his  income  from 
the  bees. 

Mr.  Dadant  says,  "1  can  see  no  chance  of 
handling  only  hives  when  hunting  for  queens, 
looking  for  queen  cells,  etc."  Again,  he 
says,  "  With  the  sectional  hive  we  have  twice 
or  three  times  as  many  frames  to  handle, 
proving  conclusively  by  these  statements  that 
he  does  not  yet  fully  understand  the  work- 
ings of  this  system.  Not  only  do  we  tind 
queens  without  removing  frames,  but  all 
queen-cells  can  quickly  be  found  without 
even  removing  the  cover. 

This  rapid  manipulation  by  hives  enables 
the  apiarist  to  work  with  his  bees  at  a  time 
when  it  would  be  impossible  to  handle  frames, 
on  account  of  x'obbers.  Mr.  Dadant  esteems 
it  a  great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  build 
up  the  brood-chamber  by  adding  one  frame 
at  a  time,  closing  up  each  time  with  a  dum- 
my, and  a  little  further  on  he  says  time  is 
mcmey  to  the  honey-producer.  It  is  hard  to 
reconcile  these  statements. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  queen,  in  her  rounds 
of  egg- laying,  when  coming  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  these  shallow  frames,  will  hesitate, 
lose  time,  and  lay  less  regularly.  These  are 
only  theories  which  fade  into  thin  air  in  the 
actual  use  of  these  hives.  In  no  hive  can  be 
found  more  perfect  frames  of  solid  brood 
than  in  these  very  shallow  frames.  There 
being  no  space  at  the  ends  of  frames,  the 
queen  will  lay  eggs  clear  out  to  the  ends  of 
the  combs.  It  is  further  claimed  that,  with 
these  hives,  the  brood-chamber  is  cut  up  into 
small  sections.  While  this  is  true  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  think- 
ing apiarist  that  this  space  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hive  is  a  great  advantage  in  many 
ways,  aside  from  hive  manipulation.  It  per- 
mits of  the  free  passage  of  the  queen  to  all 
parts  of  the  hive  from  the  center  of  the  hive 
each  and  every  way  through  the  warmest 
part  of  the  hive,  enabling  her  to  build  up  her 
colony  during  cold  and  unfavorable  weather 
in  early  spring.  It  allows  the  cluster  to  con- 
tract through  the  center  of  the  hive  during  a 
cold  snap,  without  the  loss  of  bees  which  are 
caught  on  the  outside  of  deep  frames,  and 
perish.  It  permits  of  the  passage  of  the  bees 
through  the  center  of  the  hive  to  reach  stores 
at  the  other  side  during  extreme  cold,  when 
it  would  be  certain  death  to  pass  over  deep 
combs.  I  have  had  scores  of  colonies  die  of 
starvation  on  deep  combs,  simply  because 
they  could  not  move  over  those  deep  combs 
to  reach  stores  in  zero  weather.  It  causes 
the  queen  of  a  small  colony  to  establish  her 
brood-nest  in  the  top  section  of  the  brood- 
chamber  close  to  the  top  of  the  hive  where 
the  heat  of  the  cluster  is  best  conserved,  while 
the  cluster  in  the  center  of  deep  ciombs  is 
further  removed  from  the  heat-center,  and 
can  nut  buikl  up  so  fast  in  cold  and  unfavor- 
able weather  in  early   spring. 
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The  queen  will  confine  her  egg-laying  en- 
tirely to  the  top  section  of  the  hive  (the  lower 
section  being  entirelyempty),  until  it  is  well 
stocked  with  brood  and  bees,  when  she  will 
go  down  and  quickly  fill  the  lower  one. 
Right  here  is  where  the  hive  manipulation 
begins.  As  soon  as  the  weather  and  other 
conditions  will  permit,  the  apiarist  will  in- 
terchange these  sections,  placing  the  top  one, 
that  is  full  of  brood  and  bees,  below,  and  the 
empty  one  that  was  below  is  placed  above, 
again  placing  the  empty  combs  in  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  hive.  The  heat  from  the  brood 
rising  will  warm  up  these  empty  combs,  and 
the  bees  will  immediately  begin  to  move  tne 
honey  to  the  top  section,  and  prepare  the 
cells  to  receive  eggs.  This  placing  the  emp- 
ty combs  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  hive  en- 
ables the  queen  to  develop  her  fertility  to  a 
much  higher  degree  than  where  she  is  com- 
pelled to  extend  her  brood  sidewise  into  a 
cold  part  of  the  hive  far  removed  from  the 
heat  center,  as  is  the  case  with  the  deep 
frame. 

IVJr.  Dadant  says,  "We  found  in  practice 
that  the  bees  would  often  desert  one  of  these 
shallow  sections;  sometimes  it  was  the  lower 
one.  We  do  not  think  that  he  means  by  this 
statement  that  it  was  really  any  other  than 
the  lower  one.  We  are  glad  that  he  men- 
tioned this  subject,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
sti'ong  points  of  the  sectional  hive  —  that,  if 
too  much  room  is  given,  the  bees  will  occupy 
the  top  part  of  the  hive,  leaving  the  lower 
part,  which  they  ai'e  unable  to  cover,  and 
will  work  right  along  in  the  supers,  regard- 
less of  the  room  below  the  brood;  whereas, 
if  such  room  were  given  at  the  side  of  the 
brood-chamber,  as  in  the  Jumbo  hive,  work 
in  the  supers  would  stop  until  this  space  was 
filled.  Instinct  tells  the  bees  that  it  is  safer 
to  locate  their  brood  at  the  top  of  the  hive. 

The  manipulations  of  this  hive  are  many. 
The  so-called  Alexander  method  of  uniting 
weak  colonies  in  the  spring  is  as  old  as  the 
sectional  hive,  and  is  one  of  the  manipula- 
tions for  which  this  hive  is  especially  adapt- 
ed. The  full-depth  hive  is  not  so  well  suited 
to  this  manipulation,  and  will  often  result  in 
failure. 

It  would  be  far  safer  to  wait  until  settled 
warm  weather  before  uniting  colonies  in  full- 
depth  hives.  Since  07ie  queen  is  capable  of 
laying  more  eggs  in  early  spring  than  the 
bees  can  cover,  nothing  cmi  be  gained  by 
adding  another  hive  and  queen  with  only  a 
handful  of  bees.  It  is  not  qveens  that  are 
needed  at  this  time,  nor  is  more  room  need- 
ed so  early  in  the  spring.  Such  a  practice  is 
equivalent  to  dividing  your  colony  in  early 
spring,  as  soon  as  it  is  carried  out  of  the  cel- 
lar, and  is  of  very  doubtful  expediency. 

Mr.  Dadant  is  right  when  he  says  that,  the 
neai'er  the  bees  can  come  to  clustering  in  a 
solid  ball,  the  better  they  will  winter.  The 
sectional  hive  not  only  admits  of  this  the 
same  as  the  Jumbo,  but  possesses  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  a  full  and  free  commu- 
nication of  all  the  bees  in  the  cluster  through 
its  center,  thus  permiting  bees  in  the  cluster 
to  circulate  outwai'd  and  inward,  thus  help- 


ing to  keep  up  the  heat.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage not  to  be  lightly  passed  by. 

In  the  Jumbo  hive,  although  the  bees  will 
make  an  ejfort  to  cluster  in  a  solid  ball,  they 
can  not  do  it,  for  this  ball  will  be  cut  up  into 
thin  slices,  and  each  of  these  slices  is  separat- 
ed from  its  neighbor  by  a  solid  wall  of  cold 
honey.  Each  slice  being  entirely  shut  away 
from  the  next  one,  there  can  be  no  circvila- 
tion  of  the  bees  through  the  cluster,  and  they 
must  crawl  into  the  cells  and  burn  honey  to 
keep  warm. 

Which  of  these  brood-chambers,  I  ask,  is 
"split  up"  into  small  sections,  Mr.  Editor? 
Perhaps  you  can  answer  this  question,  since 
you  are  the  one  who  first  coined  the  expres- 
sion. J  object  to  this  expression  as  applied 
to  the  sectional  hive.  It  is7iH  chopped  up;  it 
is  simply  a  deep  frame  with  a  bee-space 
through  its  center. 

[By  "splitting  up"  we  meant  separating 
the  several  sections  of  a  divisible-brood- 
chamber  hive.  We  did  not,  as  you  suppose, 
coin  the  phrase,  but  borrowed  it  from  some 
one  else.  The  expression  is  not  bad,  because 
it  means  a  rapid  separation  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  hive. — Ed.] 


MORE  ABOUT  SECTIONAL  HIVES. 


The  Question  Really  One  of  Handling  Sec- 
tions Instead  of  Frames;  Ten  Sound 
Arguments  in  Favor  of  Sec- 
tional Hives. 

BY  J     E.   CHAMBERS. 


Mr.  Editor: — I  see  that  you  have  called  in 
Mr.  Dad  ant's  testimony  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  deep  and  shallow  hives;  and 
while  1  have  a  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Da- 
danl's  ability  and  judgment,  yet  from  his 
own  admissions  I  question  very  much  wheth- 
er he  is  competent  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
shallow-hive  part  of  the  discussi(m;  for,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  he  has  had  lit- 
erally no  training  in  the  modern  manipula- 
tions that  go  to  make  up  the  system  neces- 
sary in  the  use  of  shallow  hives,  nor  has  he 
ever  used  these  hives  with  frames  as  we  have 
them.  At  any  rate,  1  think  he  has  failed  to 
comprehend  the  fact  that  the  same  manipu- 
lation can  not  be  successfully  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  two  kinds  of  hives,  for  in  his  first 
objection  to  the  shallow  hive  he  seems  to  be 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  handle  frames  in  order  to  find 
queen-cells  or  make  an  examination  of  the 
brood-nest.  Certainly  such  an  idea  could 
not  find  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  an  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  shallow  hive;  and  if  Mr.  Da- 
dant was  not  an  expert  in  the  use  of  these 
hives,  why  was  he  called  upon  to  tell  us  about 
their  shortcomings?  Presumably  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  the  deep  hive  than  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  shallow  one.  However  that 
may  be,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  issue 
with  some  of  his  statements,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  altogether  conformable  to  rec- 
ognized facts. 
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First,  he  states  that  the  use  of  the  Jumbo 
hive  enables  the  apiarist  to  enlarge  the  hive 
one  comb  at  a  time,  from  the  very  smallest 
space  that  a  colony  can  possibly  occupy  and 
keep  warm,  up  to  the  largest  laying  capacity 
of  the  best  queens.  He  also  says  that  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  seek  a  moi'e  gradual  increase 
of  space  than  can  be  given  with  such  a  hive 
and  dummy.  Exactly  so,  Mr.  Dadant;  and 
that  very  fact  is  with  me,  and  I  think  with 
others,  a  strong  ai'gument  against  your  stj^le 
of  hives,  for,  to  quote  your  own  argument, 
time  is  money  to  me,  and  time  is  also  honey 
to  the  bees;  and  it  certainly  takes  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  open  a  hive  five  times,  each  time 
removing  your  dummy  and  slipping  a  comb 
down  by  its  side,  replacing  the  dummy  and 
all  such  coddling.  I  can  accomplish  much 
more  with  less  work  by  using  the  shallow 
hive,  for,  in  the  first  place,  you  well  know 
that  any  sidewise  development  of  a  colony 
is  effet'ted  very  slowly  in  early  spring,  and 
at  great  loss  of  both  heat  and  energy.  Why 
this  is  true  is  evident  enough  if  you  but  stop 
to  reason  a  bit.  Heat  from  a  cluster  of  bees 
does  not  pass  off  sidewise  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  but.  instead,  ascends  naturally,  and 
the  bees  follow  the  natural  upward  tendency 
of  that  heat  in  their  development.  So  true 
is  this  with  me  that  I  find  year  after  year 
nearly  every  colony  occupying  the  five  or  six 
combs,  extending  upward  through  two  and 
even  three  of  these  shallow  sections.  These 
are  nearly  the  center  combs.  Toward  spring, 
when  brood-rearing  begins,  and  the  sun  be- 
gins to  shine  warm  on  the  south  end  and 
west  side,  they  gradually  move  to  that  side; 
but  on  the  cold  side,  development  goes  for- 
ward so  slowly  that  the  colony  has  often 
reacheil  a  condition  of  full  strength  before 
the  bees  spread  out  laterally,  and  take  pos 
session  of  these  combs.  With  your  deep 
hive  and  system  of  coddling,  when  a  comb  is 
given  no  development  is  noticed  until  the 
bees  have  increased  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  cover  perfectly  the  cold  outside  slab 
that  you  have  given  them;  for  they  can  not, 
in  your  single-story  deep  hive,  get  any  bene- 
fit from  the  natural  heat  that  arises  from  the 
compact  cluster;  and  in  this  very  connection 
I  wish  to  affirm,  Mr.  D.  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  it  is  not  thesmallness  nor 
bigness  of  a  hive  that  protects  the  bees  from 
the  damp  and  cold,  but  such  protection  is  se- 
cured by  the  living  compact  wall  of  bees, 
and  in  a  less  degree  by  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  hive.  To  illustrate,  a  colony 
that  occupies  the  two  middle  sections  of  a 
hive  composed  of  four  shallow  bodies  will 
have  the  wind  greatly  broken  in  force 
before  it  reaches  them,  for  it  will  have 
to  reach  them  through  the  combs  and  bars 
of  the  lower  hive,  and  they  will  also  be 
.somewhat  removed  from  the  damp  floor  or 
bottom-board.  Here  in  the  South  a  colony 
will  winter  every  time,  strong  or  weak,  if  it 
has  stores  enough;  but  further  north  it  is  dif- 
ferent. When  a  growing  colony  in  the  above- 
described  position  reaches  the  top  section,  all 
further  need  of  bottom  protection  is  at  an 
end,  and  I  shift  the  bottom  hive  to  the  top  to 


afford  room  for  greater  development.  Dif- 
ferent from  your  colony  in  single-story  deep 
hive,  they  are  compelled  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  cold  incoming  currents  of  air.  True, 
they  may  contract  a  little  closer,  but  that 
only  lessens  the  amount  of  breathing-space. 
There  they  remain,  and  wait  until  enough 
bees  have  hatched  to  cover  the  cold  outside 
comb  before  they  can  enlarge  the  brood-nest 
in  the  least.  Now,  these  are  facts,  and  I 
think  few  will  question  their, 

Mr.  Dadant's  claim,  that  tJie  deep  hive  af- 
forded the  queen  a  chance  to  develop  her 
full  fertility,  is  an  old  but  entirely  unproven 
assertion,  tor  the  fact  is  just  this:  During 
early  spring,  when  no  eggs  are  or  can  be 
laid  outride  the  cluster,  the  queen  does,  after 
a  fashion,  make  the  so-called  circle,  and  why? 
Simply  because  the  bees  cluster  in-  somewhat 
of  a  globular  form;  and  as  eggs  ax'e  laid  with- 
in this  cluster  only  during  the  cool  weather 
of  spring,  that  circle  is  a  matter  of  course. 
However,  I  deny  that  this  style  of  egg  dis- 
position is  maintained  throughout  the  season; 
on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  settled  warm 
weather  has  come,  the  queen  roams  through 
the  entire  hive,  whether  composed  of  three, 
four,  or  five  sections,  and  lays  at  will  wher- 
ever she  finds  cells  well  polished.  Many  a 
time  I  have  found  cells  thus  polished,  but  no 
eggs;  and  on  examining  again  in  a  day  or 
two  I  have  found  the  queen  busy  at  work, 
and  again  in  a  few  days  more  she  would  be 
found  in  another  sectif)n  of  the  hive. 

Mr.  D.  affirms  that  queens  in  shallow  hives 
hunt  a  long  time  for  cells  to  lay  in,  and  like- 
wise declares  the  queen  drops  and  loses  her 
eggs.  Like  him,  I  have  seen  queens  drop 
eggs,  but  this  was  not  confined  to  shallow 
hives,  but  is,  I  assert,  very  common  in  all 
kinds  of  hives.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  I 
have  kept  a  few  deep  hives  solely  to  help  me 
answer  people  who  have  read  some  such  ar- 
guments as  Mr.  Dadant  puts  forth.  These 
hives  are  IGI-XIBJ,  and  12  inches  deep;  but 
during  all  these  years  not  one  of  these  colo- 
nies has  ever  shown  the  least  advantage, 
either  in  strength  or  in  yield  of  honey 
over  those  in  the  shallow  hives,  and  they  ai-'e 
much  more  trouble  to  handle  than  the  shal- 
low ones.  Furthermore,  I  have  kept  bees  in 
many  kinds  of  deep  hives,  but  have  never 
found  such  hives  to  be  in  any  way  superior 
to  the  shallow  ones,  while  in  many  ways 
they  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  them. 

In  conclusion  I  will  mentiim  some  of  the 
ways  and  reastms  why  deep  hives  are  inferi- 
or to  the  shallow  ones.  First,  because  they 
are  much  heavier  to  handle,  needing  a  der- 
rick like  those  illustrated  in  the  last  few  is- 
sues of  Gleanings  to  enable  the  operator 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  brood-nest. 
The  shallow  hive  needs  none. 

Second,  the  deep  hive  has  to  be  manipu- 
lated by  combs  singly,  while  with  a  properly 
constructed  shallow  hive  every  necessary 
manipulation  can  be  done  by  sections.  This 
enal)les  an  apiarist  to  handle  more  bees,  and 
thus  be  able  to  secure  greater  crops  of  hon- 
ey, and  with  less  heavy  lifting  'ind  postering. 

Third,  when  hauling  bees,  as  in  migratory 
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te^-keeping,  the  shallow  hives  are  superior, 
anrl  combs  never  break  down  as  do  the  deep 
ones. 

Fourth,  with  deep  hives  the  eombs  are  nev- 
er built  out  and  attached  to  the  wood  all 
around,  as  is  generally  true  with  the  shallow 
hives  and  frames;  and  I  think  it  must  be 
clear  to  any  logical  mind  that  a  hive  that 
does  not  accomplish  the  perfect  building  and 
attaching  of  combs  to  the  wood  is  deficient 
in  some  essentials. 

Fifth,  without  wiring,  good  combs  are  an 
impossibility  with  deep  hives;  but  with  shal- 
>low  ones,  wire  is  never  necessary. 

Sixth,  foundation  hangs  nearer  the  center 
of  the  frame,  and  there  is  also  less  danger 
of  breaking  down  when  a  large  mass  of  bees 
get  on  to  it  when  drawing  it  out. 

Seventh,  shallow  combs  stand  the  strain 
of  heavy  work,  when  extracting,  much  bet- 
ter than  do  deep  ones  even  when  wired. 

Eighth,  shallow  combs  are  much  easier  to 
uncap.  If  a  man  will  take  a  look  at  the  way 
Coggshall  is  holding  a  L.  frame  to  uncap  it, 
at  the  field  trials  at  Jenkintown.  Pa.,  then 
witness  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
even  your  humble  servant  uncaps  the  shal- 
low combs,  without  even  moving  or  changing 
the  position  of  the  comb,  he  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  some  of  us,  at  least, 
appreciate  the  shallow  hive  and  frame.  In 
the  illustration  spoken  of,  Mr.  Coggshall 
holds  the  frame  nearly  under  his  arm.  With 
shallow  combs  I  stan^  the  comb  on  the  end- 
bar,  with  thrt  bottom-bar  slanting  slightly 
toward  me,  and  slice  down  the  right  side, 
then,  using  the  reverse  edge  of  the  knife,  I 
cut  down  the  left  side  smoothly,  rapidly,  and 
without  once  changing  the  position  of  knife 
or  <'onib.  But  can  you  do  it  with  deep  combs? 
I  think  not. 

Ninth,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  deep 
combs  of  bees  without  shaking  and  brushing 
them.  Shallow  combs  and  supers  are  easily 
freed  entire 

Tenth,  shallow  hives  can  always  be  con- 
verted into  either  a  small  hive  for  comb  hon- 
ey or  a  big  one  for  extracted  honey,  and  at 
a  moment's  notice  too. 

Lest  some  one  be  fool  enough  to  argue,  as 
did  a  party  once  before,  that  1  had  mixed 
demerits  of  combs  and  hives,  I  will  state 
that  1  do  not  know  of  a  demerit  of  one  that 
is  not  insepaiable  from  the  other;  for  combs 
of  a  certain  depth  have  to  lie  used  in  hives 
of  a  like  depth.  Now,  ]\lr.  Editor,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  every  great  manufacturer  has 
fought  against  shallow  hives,  and  that  every 
one  has  been  literally  compelled  to  adopt 
a  shallow  hive,  the  Root  Co.  last?  and  why 
was  this  unless,  as  I  suspect,  that  the  so-call- 
ed standard  hive  did  not  meet  all  the  exact- 
ing requirements  of  modern  bee-keeping? 

Vigo,  Tex. 


Some  one  advertises  honey-cakes  made  in 
Denmark,  in  the  British  Bee  Jourtwl.  More- 
over, he  says  they  will  keep  any  length  of 
time.     There  is  nothing  rotten  in  Denmark. 


LIQUEFYING    HONEY     ON    A    COOK- 
STOVE. 


Home-made    3Ieltin^-  -  tanks    at  a  Cost   of 
Only  a  Few  Cents. 

BY   C.    W.    DAYTON. 


,  Mr.  Boot: — You  gave  so  many  interesting 
pictures  in  the  last  two  issues  that  I  came 
near  forgetting  to  read  the  articles.  Al- 
though there  have  appeared  descriptions  and 
pictures  of  several  honey-heating  devices, 
there  was  none  which  seemed  to  hit  my  case 
so  well  as  the  plan  I  am  already  using;  and 
as  I  belong  to  the  list  of  small  producers  — 
that  is,  producers  of  from  two  to  ten  tons,  I 
will  send  you  a  rough  draft  of  my  outfit  for 
melting  honey  after  it  has  once  become  gran- 
ulated solid.  If  we  have  a  trade  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  or  the  following  spring  when 


consumers  are  slacking  oif  from  their  pork- 
and-beef  diet,  and  before  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, or  other  fruits  arrive,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  have  a  quantity  of  honey  left  over 
to  supply  such  demand;  and  it  also  keeps 
them  in  lemembrance  of  the  good  taste;  so 
that  they  will  lot)k  forward  to  satisfy  further 
their  taste  from  the  new  crop. 

In  the  illu.stration  six  square  five- gal  Ion 
coal-oil  or  honey  cans  are  shown,  with  their 
tops  cut  oft"  so  that  a  part  about  10  inches  in 
depth  remains.  They  will  hold  about  35 
pounds  of  honey  apiece  conveniently.  I  usu- 
ally pay  5  cents  each  for  coal-oil  cans;  and 
when  the  top  is  removed  so  that  we  can  get 
at  the  inside  they  are  easily  cleane<i.*  The 
large  pan  to  cover  all  the  cans  is  what  I  call 
the  hood.  This  comes  down  and  rests  on 
the  stove  all  around  to  conHne  the  heat^,  as 
will  be  easily  understood.  Under  the  cans 
will  be  seen  coils  of  stout  hoop  or  band  iron, 
J  or  1  inch  wide  for  the  cans  to  rest  upon  so 
as  not  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
stove.  Over  the  reservoir  of  the  stove  none 
of  these  are  needed. 

Now  as  to  results:  The  eight  receptacles 
will  melt  about  200  pounds  in  three  hours  — 
about  enough  to  fill  60  quart  jars,  and  that  is 
about  all  I  care  to  deliver  in  a  single  day  — 
that  is,  to  private  houses.  If  they  went  to 
dealers,  by  the  dozen,  I  should  ni^ed  more; 
but  I  do  not  put  much  on  dealers'  shelves  in 
winter  or  spring,  as  they  sell  st)  slowly  and 
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are  so  liable  to  granulate  again.  But  even 
for  such  a  trade,  two  or  thi'ee  meltings  would 
suffice.  The  honey  being  put  into  several 
receptacles,  leaving  spaces  for  the  hot  air  to 
circulate  around  or  between,  greatly  hastens 
the  operation  above  what  can  be  accomplish- 
ed in  a  single  large  tank.  About  every  ten 
minutes  the  honey  should  be  stirred  so  as  to 
mix  the  melted  and  unmelted,  and  this  dou- 
bles the  rapidity  of  the  job;  and  it  can  be 
melted  this  way  without  heating  it  above  100 
degrees.  The  less  honey  is  heated,  the  bet- 
ter. 

Often  I  melt  a  batch  and  put  it  into  cans 
during  the  evening.  Rainy  or  cold  days  can 
be  nicely  utilized  this  way;  and  the  women 
folks  are  usually  glad  to  have  their  lire  kept 
in  good  order  —  that  is,  where  wood  is  used. 
The  housewife  can  bake  without  interference 
with  my  honey-dishes;  and  if  I  leave  one 
dish  out  she  can  put  on  a  kettle  of  meat  or 
vegetables  to  boil;  and  ironing  clothes  can 
be  carried  on  by  using  one  or  two  spaces  and 
raising  the  hood  when  putting  in  or  taking 
out  the  irons;  and  during  it  all  I  get  consid- 
erable time  to  read  a  bee  journal  besides  dig- 
ging out  the  candied  honey,  attending  to  it 
while  on  the  stove,  and  pouring  it  into  jars. 
I  put  it  into  jars  while  warm.  It  is  made 
somewhat  thicker  by  this  heating,  and  when 
it  becomes  cold  it  is  very  thick.  The  air- 
bubbles  rise  then  more  I'eadily,  leaving  the 
jars  very  bright  and  sparkling.  So  you  see 
there  is  quite  a  round  of  economy  connected 
with  this  outfit.  The  oiittit  shown  is  such  a 
one  as  1  have.  If  the  stove  were  smaller  I 
would  use  fewer  dishes  of  honey  on  it,  and 
make  the  hood  to  correspond,  i  have  used 
a  single  can  for  melting  beeswax,  making  a 
hood  for  that. 

Chatsworth,  Cal. 

[The  scheme  here  shown  of  utilizing  sec- 
ond-hand square  cans  that  almost  every  bee- 
keeper has  around  home  is  most  excellent. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  useful  ar- 
ticles that  can  be  made  out  of  such  cans. 
For  instance,  by  attaching  a  wire  bail  to  the 
opposite  sides  of  one  of  these  cans  from 
which  the  top  has  been  cut  off  we  get  a  hrst- 
class  pail.  By  cutting  a  can  horizontally  or 
vertically  through  the  middle  we  get  two 
pans.  One  set  will  be  oblong  and  the  other 
square.  One  of  the  former,  when  placed  on 
an  oil-stove,  would  make  an  excellent  heat- 
ing-pan for  honey-knives  during  extracting. 
Such  pans  also  would  come  handy  for  wash- 
basins at  out-yards,  and  if  they  should  be 
stolen  there  would  be  no  great  loss.  They 
could  be  used  for  cooking  and  baking  at  out- 
yards,  up  in  the  mountains,  or  out  on  the 
plains,  by  bee-keepers  who  are  "  baching 
it,"  and  there  are  many  such. 

The  melting-tank  idea  here  shown  is  only 
one  of  the  many  uses  to  which  these  honey- 
containers  can  be  put.  Very  often  bee-keep- 
ers pay  a  good  price  for  special  apparatus 
(and  any  thing  special  always  costs),  when 
the  common  article  around  home,  by  a  little 
ingenuity,  can  be  used  almost  as  well,  and 
at  very  little  cost.  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dol- 
lar earned  — Ed.] 


A  PLEA  FOR  CHUNK  HONEY. 


Sell  More  Honey  by  Giving  Your  Custom- 
ers What  they  Want. 


BY  W.  T.  DAVISON. 


There  are  three  ways  of  getting  honey 
from  bees:  First,  by  using  shallow  extracting- 
frames  and  running  for  chunk  hcmey;  sec- 
ond, by  running  for  section  honey;  third,  by 
running  for  extracted  honey. 

My  aim  i§  to  use  all  three  of  these  methods 
of  producing  honey,  for  by  doing  so  i  shall 
be  able  to  sell  more  honey  than  ever  before. 
I  have  customers  who  don't  want  chunk  hon- 
ey,  because  it  granulates,  and  is  hard  to 
melt.  They  want  section  honey  because  it 
doesn't  granulate  as  a  rule,  and  looks  much 
nicer  to  them.  Others  want  the  chunk  hon- 
ey because  they  generally  get  more  honey 
for  the  same  money,  and  they  get  a  good 
friction-top  brick  that  can  be  used  by  any 
family,  and  can  be  carried  or  hauled  any 
way;  and  if  it  turns  over,  the  honey  is  not 
hurt.  Then  a  good  many  people  don't  want 
comb  honey  of  any  kind.  They  want  ex- 
tracted. I  am  setting  the  example  of  using 
extracted  honey  instead  of  molasses,  and 
some  of  my  customers  seem  inclined  to  fol- 
low the  same  example.  My  extracted-hon- 
ey  trade  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  the 
chunk  or  section  trade. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  people  who  want 
all  kinds  of  honey. 

Any  man  can  get  more  chunk  honey  than 
he  can  section  honey,  and  it  sells  here  at  ex- 
actly the  same  price;  but  to  please  all  I  must 
have  section  honey  along.  I  can  get  more 
honey  in  sections  by  using  those  exiracting- 
frames  to  coax  the  bees  into  the  supers.  I 
sometimes  have  a  few  colonies  that  are  a  little 
weak,  and  they  will  not  work  in  the  supers 
at  all,  but  will  till  the  brood-chamber  full  of 
honey  and  crowd  the  queen  almost  clear  out 
by  having  an  extractor  to  use  on  these  colo- 
nies. I  get  some  honey  anyhow;  and' when 
I  empty  the  combs  the  bees  will  go  to  work. 
Sometimes  some  of  my  shallowest  frames 
have  dark  or  damaged  combs.  I  just  extract 
those  combs  and  put  nothing  in  the  chunk 
honey  but  tirst-class  honey  with  nice  combs: 
then  when  you  put  your  chunk  honey  in 
friction-top  buckets  in  nice  shape,  pour  in 
extracted  until  the  combs  are  covered. 

Velpen,  Ind. 

[It  is  probably  true  that  many  of  our  hon- 
ey-producers, especially  those  who  dispose 
of  their  product  iu  their  own  locality,  do  not 
cater  enough  to  a  certain  trade  that  would 
take  very  kindly  to  chunk  honey  or  "bulk 
honey,"  as  it  is  called  in  Texas.  Where  a 
bee-keeper  is  well  known  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  proiluct  in  that 
form.  It  is  more  suggestive  of  the  honey  of 
the  old  days  on  the  farm;  and  if  the  mind  of 
the  consumer  can  be  disal)used  of  the  notion 
that  such  honey  is  a  mixture  of  glucose,  with 
pieces  of  dry  combs  swimming  in  it,  he  will 
probably  take  it  in  preference  to  honey  in 
any  other  form.     One    difficulty  with  comb 
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honey  is  that  every  section,  in  order  to  get 
a  good  price,  must  be  nearly  perfect;  but  in 
the  production  of  chunk  honey  the  problem 
is  comparatively  simple— even  simpler  than 
the  production  of  extracted  honey.  No  mat- 
ter how  uneven  the  comb  or  the  cappings  it 
would  all  pass  as  first  grade.  No  special 
comb-honey  appliances  will  be  required. 
The  only  requisite  is  good  new  combs  of  a 
Haky  whiteness  and  a  good  grade  of  honey. 
Our  correspondent  makes  some  good  points, 
and  we  hope  our  readers  will  give  them  care- 
ful consideration. — Ed.]  * 


NEW    YORK    STATE   ^BEE-KEEPERS' 
CONVENTION. 


Reported  by  D.  Everett  Lyon,  Correspond- 
ent for  (i!  leanings. 

The  New  York  State  bee-keepers'  conven- 
tion met  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18  and  19. 
The  forenoon  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to 
the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
County  Bee-keepers'  Society.  The  weather 
was  ideal,  which  should  have  brought  out  a 
much  larger  representation  than  was  present. 
Owing  to  the  unexpected  absence  of  one  or 
two  of  the  speakers,  the  regular  program 
was  not  fully  carried  out. 

Nevertheless  a  very  interesting  session  was 
held,  and  a  profitable  discusssion  of  impor- 
tant phases  of  bee-keeping  was  carried  on. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  foul- brood 
inspectors,  there  was  considerable  of  the  dis- 
ease present  in  certain  parts  of  the  State; 
but  so  thorough  has  been  the  inspection  that 
what  disease  exists  is  under  absolute  control. 
J^et  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  New  York 
State  that  a  more  intelligent  and  thorough 
corps  of  inspectors  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  read  a  very  interest- 
ing syllabus  of  reports  from  the  inspectors 
from  other  States,  embodying  ideas  for  a 
foul-brood  law  that  shall  be  the  same  in  all 
States. 

Mr.  West  gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on 
the  uses  of  a  cell-protector. 

The  question  of  wintering,  and  selling 
honey,  came  in  for  a  good  part  of  the  dis- 
cussions. 

The  roll-call  of  the  delegates  to  the  New 
York  State  bee-keepers'  convention  that  fol- 
lowed showed  that  36  delegates  were  present. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Marks,  of  Clifton  Springs,  on 
ballot  received  34  votes  and  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  president. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WORCES- 
TER COl  NTV,  MASS..  BEE  KEEP 
ERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


BY  A.  H.  ESTABKOOK. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  Bee-keepers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  Saturday,  Jan.  12,  1907,  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Worcester,  at  2:30  p.  m., 
by  Pres.  Burton  Gates.  After  brief  reports 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Burton  Gates,  of  Worcester; 
Vice-president,  F.  H.  Drake,  EastBrookfield; 


Second  Vice-president,  Charles  Goodell,  Wor- 
cester; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Arthur  H. 
Esta brook,  Leicester. 

Considering  the  weather,  which  was  the 
worst  for  more  than  a  week,  there  was  a 
very  large  attendance,  there  being  present 
nearly  forty  bee-keepers. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  the  status  of 
bee  disease  in  this  State.  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  for 
protective  legislation  against  bee-disease,  was 
at  hand  and  discussed.  Not  a  little  favor  of 
inspection  in  Massachusetts  was  manifest. 
The  secretax'y  was  directed  to  correspond 
with  the  Massachusetts  Bee-keepers'  Society 
and  see  what  steps  should  be  taken.  Fur- 
ther details  of  the  status  of  disease,  and  the 
feeling  toward  inspection,  are  desired. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  inspection 
would  not  only  reduce  the  diseases  of  the 
State,  but  that  it  would  do  much  to  elevate 
the  bee-keeping  methods  and  do  away  with 
the  primitive  box  hives  now  not  a  little  used 
in  this  State. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  on  the  9th  or  16th  of 
Febi'uary,  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  speakers,  an  all-day  convention  and  in- 
stitute with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  full  program  and  exact  date  can  be 
learned  from  the  secretary.  There  will  also 
be  a  banquet  at  noon.  Every  one  is  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  the  banquet  (the 
price  of  which  will  be  50  cents)  All  sorts 
of  implements,  of  inventions,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  bees  are  solicited.  Table  space  will 
be  furnished.  The  gathering,  as  last  year, 
will  bring  together  several  hundred  of  the 
representative  bee-keepers  of  New  England. 
You  can  not  afford  to  miss  it. 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FROM  BJFFERENT  FIELDS 


GOVERNMENT       PUBLICATIONS      ON     APICUL- 
TURE, ETC. 

A  mistaken  idea  seems  to  have  gained  cur- 
rency among  those  making  application  for 
government  publications;  namely,  that  the 
authors  of  publications  should  be  addressed 
personally,  whereas  all  reqiiests  for  such  pub- 
lications as  are  distributed  free  Ijy  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or,  in  case  of  special  publications,  to  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  under  whose  direction  the  pub- 
lication was  pi'epared.  Those  apicultural 
bulletins  which  may  be  distributed  free  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  letters:  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  adding  the  words  Ajnculture, 
and  also  United  States  Department  of  Agri'-ul- 
ture.     Publications  to  which  a  price  has  been 
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attached    should   be  obtained    directly  from 
the    Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Frank  Benton. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  3. 


FEEDING   BEES;   WHAT    QUALITY  AND   QUAN- 
TITY  OF  SUGAR  SYRUP  IS  NECESSARY 
FOR  WINTER? 

1  have  seen  in  Gleanings  many  times  that 
it  was  better  and  cheaper  to  extract  the  hon- 
ey and  feed  sugar;  but  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  seen  any  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  If  20  lbs.  of  sugar  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  then  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of  hon- 
ey (11  lbs.  to  the  gallon),  how  much  will  the 
whole  weigh? 

3.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  will  be  need- 
ed if  fed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  give  a 
swarm  20  lbs.  of  sealed  stores? 

3.  What  proportion  of  water  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose? 

4.  Should  any  honey  or  any  thing  else  be 
added?  if  so,  how  much? 

Bennet  C.  Whitney. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

[1.  25  lbs. 

2.  Depends  on  circumstances,  but  25  lbs. 
would  be  safe. 

3.  If  fed  early,  feed  may  be  thin;  that  is,  as 
much  water  as  sugar  and  often  more.  Later 
it  has  to  be  thicker,  as  the  bees  may  not  get 
a  chance  to  evaporate  it. 

4.  No.  Some  recommend  tartaric  acid  to 
help  "invert"  it.  You  can  save  a  cent  a 
pound  if  you  buy  West  Indian  sugar  in  yel- 
low crystals.  It  may  be  purchased  in  New 
York.— Ed.]      

WHY      QUEEN-CELLS      WERE      CONTINUALLY 
RAISED;  THREE  REPLIES  TO  THE  QUES- 
TION ASKED   BY  HARRY  BAS- 
SET, PAGE    1377. 

I  notice  in  Gleanings,  Nov.  1,  an  article 
from  Henry  Bassett,  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion "why  the  bees  started  queen-cells  when 
he  gave  them  a  frame  of  brood  before  the 
young  queens  began  laying."  It  has  been 
my  experience  for  35  years  that,  if  you  give 
to  a  colony  having  a  virgin  queen  a  frame  of 
brood  containing  eggs  they  will  kill  the  vir- 
gin and  start  cells.  Give  all  the  brood  and 
eggs  you  like  before  the  virgin  hatches,  but 
no  more  until  she  is  mated. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  D.  R.  Keyes. 

REPLY  NO.  2. 
It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Bassett  gave  eggs  and 
larvJB  to  the  colony  with  the  young  virgin 
queen,  so  they  killed  her  and  started  cells 
every  time.  I  had  the  same  experience  sev- 
eral times  when  I  was  new  in  the  business. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  safest  for  the  aver- 
age bee-keeper  not  to  open  a  hive  which  has 
in  it  a  young  virgin  queen.  Wait  until  she 
is  ten  or  fifteen  days  old.  She  is  then  prob- 
ably laying;  if  so.  you  can  safely  give  eggs, 
larvas,  and  sealed  brood,  but  better  is  hatch- 
ing brood  only  If  you  feel  that  you  must 
build  up  a  nucleus    or   colony  which   has  a 


young  virgin,  give  them  only  sealed  and 
hatching  brood. 

I  write  this  bec^ause  I  have  known  so  many 
good  young  virgin  queens  to  be  killed  be- 
cause of  giving  the  colony  eggs  and  larvae. 

Reading,  Pa.  W.  D.  Achokd. 

REPLY  NO.  3. 

Mr.  Bassett's  case  of  loss  of  queens,  page 
1377,  is  nothing  strange  if  he  gave  them 
brood  before  his  young  queens  began  to  lay. 
as  I  take  it  he  did  from  what  he  says.  I  sup- 
posed everybody  knew  that  bees  with  a  vir- 
gin queen  will  always  start  new  cells  if  given 
eggs  or  brood,  and  the  virgin  will  turn  up 
missing.  I  had  the  same  thing  happen  doz- 
ens of  times  before  I  learned  the  trick.  Don't 
give  the  brood  until  the  young  queen  lays, 
then  you  can  give  as  much  as  you  like.  Of 
coui'se,  this  means  unsealed  brood  of  suitable 
age  for  rearing  queens.  Combs  of  all  sealed 
brood  can  be  given  without  harm  at  any 
time.  Why  this  is  the  case  with  queenless 
bees  and  not  with  bees  that  have  just  cast  a 
swarm  has  been  a  question  that  has  puzzled 
me  more  or  less;  but  I  have  reason  to  think 
I  have  learned  the  why  of  the  case. 

Marion,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  Crane. 


WIRE-CLOTH     SEPARATORS;   MORE    PROPOLIS 
IN   THE   SECTIONS. 

I  have  given  the  wire-cloth  supers  a  thor- 
ough test,  both  by  having  half  of  the  super 
Danzenbaker  and  half  wire  cloth,  and  also 
the  wire-cloth  super  alone.  All  of  my  Dan- 
zenbaker sections  are  salable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  possibly  three  or  four  per  cent,  so 
far  as  having  bee-bread  stored  in  them,  while 
75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  wire  cloth  are 
peppered  with  bee-bi*ead.  The  worst  sec- 
tions had  from  10  to  20  cells  filled. 

Nearly  all  the  sections  were  tilled  too  full 
for  shipping;  that  is,  about  ^  inch  more  than 
flush.  Now,  the  above  is  not  written  to  con- 
demn them  but  simply  to  have  you  know 
facts.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Danzenbaker 
separator  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  wire 
cloth,  and  I  don't  know  why  that  should 
not  produce  Danzenbaker  quality.  I  am  so 
using  them,  but  don't  know  results. 

I  certainly  feel  reluctant  to  go  wholly  back 
to  the  Danzenbaker  iii  its  entirety,  as  I  pos- 
itively believe  there  is  a  compi'omise  that  I 
can  not  afford  to  miss.  And  as  for  "what  I 
would  use  if  I  were  to  start  again,"  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
give  up  the  modus  operandi  of  yesterday  for 
that  of  to-day,  be  it  his  pet  accomplishment 
or  that  of  others,  will,  in  the  near  future, 
lose  in  the  race  for  honey  and  the  ready  cash 
therefrom.  Geo.  W.  Babcock. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y. 


farmers'    INSTITUTES;  WHY  DISCUSSIONS  ON 
BEES   AND   HONEY  ARE  VALUABLE. 

I  have  noticed  at  different  times  in  Glean- 
ings where  you  advise  bee-men  to  take  ati- 
vantage  of  farmers'  institutes  to  spread 
knowledge  of  bees  and  honey.  I  prepared 
a  paper  for  beginners    in    apiculture  for  an 
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institute  last  year,  and  I  may  have  another 
paper  at  the  next  meeting,  on  "Honey — its 
Food  and  Medicinal  Value."  I  find  the  insti- 
tute people  willing  to  listen  to  discussions  on 
apicultural  affairs.  Fred  A.  Parker. 

Lompoc,  Cal. 

[It  is  only  too  true  that  the  general  public 
is  painfully  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  bees 
and  honey,  and  much  good  can  be  done  by 
presenting  the  truth  at  such  meetings  of  in- 
telligent, up-to-date  farmers.  Honey  will 
become  more  of  a  necessity  and  less  of  a  lux- 
ury when  more  is  known  about  it,  and  when 
fewer  people  believe  that  comb  honey  is 
manufactured;  that  our  extracted  honey  of 
to-day  is  the  same  as  the  strained  honey  of 
1850;  that  all  liquid  honey  is  adulterated  be- 
cause it  "turns  back  to  sugar  again,"  etc. 
Yes,  intelligent  people  believe  these  things, 
and  more  too. 

Then  such  a  paper  read  at  a  farmers'  in- 
stitute will  nearly  always  be  published,  and 
more  good  will  be  done.  The  one  mention- 
ed by  our  correspondent  was  published,  and 
a  copy  of  the  paper  sent  us.  It  was  along 
the  right  lines,  for,  though  full  of  suggestions 
to  beginners,  it  could  not  help  being  intei'- 
esting  to  any  one.  And,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, such  papers  always  stimulate  the 
demand  for  honey.— Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  ALASKA. 

April  14  I  started  from  near  Beaverton, 
Oregon,  with  nine  hives  of  bees.  I  went  on 
the  cars  to  Seattle,  Wash.  The  combs  in 
one  hive  broke  down,  and  the  bees  died, on 
the  way  to  Seattle.  The  remaining  eight 
hives  1  took  on  a  steamboat  to  Seward,  Alas- 
ka. Jn  one  of  these  the  bees  starved  before 
I  took  them  out  of  the  warehouse.  I  open- 
ed the  remaining  seven  hives  and  let  the 
bees  have  a  fly.  May  11  I  took  the  bees  on 
a  steamboat  for  Kenai,  where  we  arrived 
May  13.  On  May  14  1  got  a  place  to  set  the 
bees,  and  opened  the  hives  and  let  them  fly 
out  and  work.  The  seven  stands  are  all  in 
fair  condition,  and  the  bees  are  working 
nicely  on  willows,  which  are  in  full  blossom. 
MoRRELL  E.  Warren. 

Kenai,  Alaska,  May  15. 


A   BEE  VEIL   AND    SHIRT  COMBINED. 

I  am  a  bee-keeper  in  a  small  way.  I  have 
always  dreaded  going  to  work  among  my 
bees,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  I 
have  many  times  put  off  from  day  to  day 
work  that  1  knew  ought  to  be  done.  I  have, 
till  now,  been  unable  to  protect  my  neck 
from  being  occasionally  stung,  and  also  my 
thumbs  and  first  fingers  where  I  have  cut  off 
the  gloves  to  facilitate  handling  comb^.  But 
1  have  now  perfectly  protected  my  neck,  and 
reduced  the  stings  on  my  hands  to  a  mini- 
mum. I  make  an  overshirt  of  denim  or 
overall  cloth;  but  instead  of  fastening  it 
around  my  neck  I  continue  it  up  so  as  to  cov- 
er my  hat-brim  like  the  ordinary  veil.  The 
shirt  is  made  to  reach  the  knees,  being  put 
on  over  the  head  and  tied  around  below  the 


waist.  For  seeing,  I  use  a  piece  of  black 
veiling  with  meshes  as  large  as  can  be  hati 
without  giving  passage  to  bees.  This  veiling 
is  about  3X5  inches,  and  immediately  below 
this  I  have  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  about  4X4. 
such  as  is  used  in  screen-doors.  This  is  for 
ventilation.  The  gloves  have  a  small  piece 
cut  out  over  the  balls  of  the  thumbs  and  fore 
fingers  so  that  the  exposure  is  as  small  as 
possible.  The  above  may  not  be  new,  but  1 
have  never  known  a  dress  so  made.  E.  M. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


THE     ALEXANDER     PLAN     OF     BUILDING    UP 

WEAK  COLONIES;    USING   WIRE   CLOTH 

FOR  THE   FIRST  48  HOURS. 

I  tried  the  Alexander  plan  of  building  up 
weak  colonies  last  spring,  on  one  weak  colo- 
ny— i.  e.,  one  very  weak  and  one  very  strong. 
Instead  of  using  the  queen-excluder  between 
the  two  colonies  the  first  48  hours,  I  used 
wire  cloth;  and  then  when  I  did  put  the  ex- 
cluder on,  every  thing  was  fine — no  fighting, 
no  bees  returning  to  the  old  stand,  nothing 
but  peace  and  harmony. 

I  tried  the  plan  on  one  colony  last  spring 
to  see  how  it  would  work,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  will  try  it  on  a  larger 
scale  next  spring  —  i.  e.,  if  I  have  any  weak 
colonies.     But  I  will  use  the  screen  first. 

LET   EVERY   MAN   USE   THE   FRAME   HE  LIKES 
BEST. 

There  has  been  a  whole  lot  in  Gleanings 
about  which  is  the  best  frame  to  use,  which 
is  the  best  way  to  shake  bees  off^frames,  etc. 
What  I  should  like  to  see  is,  after  you  have 
harvested  a  fine  crop  of  comb  honey,  a  way 
to  keep  the  moths  out  of  it.  I  don't  see  any 
need  of  so  much  argument  as  to  which  frame 
is  the  best.  If  any  one  wants  to  use  the  loose 
hanging  frames,  and  space  them  by  guess, 
let  him  do  so;  but  let  him  quit  writing  long 
articles  in  their  favor.  As  for  me,  I  know 
what  kind  of  frame  I  want  to  use  better  than 
he  can  tell  me.  I  have  never  used  anything 
but  the  self-spacing  Hoffman,  and  I  intend 
to  stay  with  it.  John  O.  Hightower. 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


AN   UNFAVORABLE    REPORT   OF   CAUCASIANS, 
FROM   JAMAICA. 

I  have  made  a  thorough  test  of  the  Cauca- 
sian bees  in  several  localities,  and  have  found 
them  unsuitable  for  this  climate.  Being  very 
gentle,  the  red  ants  and  other  pests  destroy 
them;  moreover,  they  are  very  poor  honey- 
gatherei's.  At  one  of  my  apiaries  I  had  50 
colonies  of  them,  and  during  the  rains  I  lost 
nearly  all,  while  the  Italians  in  the  same 
yard  all  survived.  F.  A.  Hooper. 

Hope,  Jamaica,  Aug.  16. 


FASTENING  SUPER  FOUNDATION. 

I  fasten  my  extra  thin  foundation  with  a 
Daisy  foundation-fastener.  This  year  I  dip- 
ped the  edge  of  each  piece  in  wax  to  give  a 
better  hold.  Robt.  T.  Montague. 

Christiansburg,  Va. 
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Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.— Psalm  46: 10. 

When  WooL-y  gave  us  that  wonderful  ad- 
dress in  the  Methodist  churoh,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  a  young  girl  sang  a  voluntary  that  has 
followed  me  in  memory  oeoasionally  ever 
since.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  it  was  that 
old  hvmn.  "My  Heavenly  Home  is  Bright 
and  Fair,"  with  variations,  in  sheet-music 
form.  If  any  one  who  was  present,  or  any- 
body else,  can  send  me  the  music  I  should 
consider  it  a  very  great  favi»r.  I  have  found 
it  in  the  books,  but  neither  music  nor  words 
are  exactly  as  she  sang  it.  When  that  great 
audience  was  spellbound  by  her  wonderful 
rendering,  she  closed  with  the  words,  spoken 
slowly  and  with  great  emphasis,  "Rec^onciled 
to  God."  The  effect  was  such  that  these 
words  have  followed  me  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing; and  whenever  they  come  wafted  by 
heavenly  breezes  a  wonderful  peace  and  joy 
comes  with  them  that  so  tills  my  heart  I  oft- 
en burst  out  aloud,  "Thank  God  that  7am 
finally  'reconciled  to  God.'  " 

It  was  the  thought  of  this,  together  with 
the  enjoyment  and  happiness  I  am  now  find- 
ing with  my  plants  and  chic^kens.  that  sug- 
gested the  text,  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I 
am  God."  To  get  my  story  of  to-day  well 
Iiefore  you,  let  me  go  back  a  little. 

About  Dec.  1st  I  wrote  brother  Shumard 
to  get  me  about  half  a  dozen  hens  of  S'>me 
good  breed,  and  one  or  more  sitting  hens  if 
possible.  Later  I  reflected  that,  if  he  didn't 
succeed  in  getting  a  sitting  hen.  my  plans 
would  all  be  blocked,  and  so  I  purchased  a 
cheap  light  incubator  and  packed  it  in  my 
tnink.  and  wrote  again  to  Mr.  S.  to  have  fiO 
eggs  ready  for  the  incubator  when  I  arrived. 

The  directions  said,  "  Start  a  sitting  hen, 
if  possible,  when  you  start  the  incubator, 
and  run  it  after  her  pattern  as  nearly  as  you 
can." 

When  I  reached  the  island,  Dec.  17. 1  found 
they  had  one  Brown  Leghorn  sitting  hen,  but 
only  41  eggs,  and  they  had  kept  some  of  these 
two  or  three  weeks  because  the  hens  didn't 
lay  on  account  of  hot  weather.  I  gave  the 
hen  15  of  the  eggs  and  put  2tj  in  the  incuba- 
tor. The  hens  on  the  island  celei)ratcd  the 
day  of  my  coming  by  laying  13  more  eggs, 
making  39  in  all  by  the  evening  of  the  tirst 
day.  Then  my  "studies"  commenced.  Bid- 
dy was  inclined  to  show  fight  at  first;  but  I 
patted  her  on  the  back  and  called  her  "nice 
old  biddy"  several  times  every  day.  and  we 
finally  liecame  excellent  friends.  We  both 
have  our  own  opinions  of  things,  of  course, 
and  she  has  some  very  deciffed  opinions;  but 
we  get  along  very  well.  When  1  fouml  her 
she  was  out  in  the  woods  in  a  box  nailed  on 


a  limb  of  a  cedar-tree.  I  have  told  you  about 
putting  the  box  close  to  the  head  of  my  bed, 
etc.  Well,  next  day  I  placed  her,  box  and 
all,  under  the  work-bench  near  my  shop. 
She  made  no  objection  to  the  change  of  lo- 
cation, and  was  there  several  days,  going  off 
for  food,  etc.,  all  right  until  I  decided  to  take 
her  out  of  the  box  and  put  her  on  the  dry 
warm  ground.  She  made  a  lot  of  fuss,  but 
finally  settled  down  over  the  eggs  all  right, 
but  along  in  the  afternoon  she  came  off  re- 
peatedly. As  the  box  was  a  rickety  old 
thing  I  had  taken  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  inside 
the  shop.  Finally  she  came  off  the  nest  and 
began  searching  around  for  something.  She 
found  the  pieces  of  her  old  box  in  the  shop, 
and  then  came  and  stood  before  me  and  said 
in  actions  that  spoke  louder  than  words,  "I 
want  my  box  bai^k  again!" 

"Why,  you  old  fussy,  you  don't  either.  It 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  for  you  and  the 
chickens  to  be  right  down  on  the  ground. 
Go  back  and  sit  on  your  eggs.  You  belong 
to  me,  and  you  have  got  to  do  as  I  say." 

"In  one  sense  I  belong  to  you,  but  I  lie- 
long  to  (iod  first;  and  what  he  tells  me  is  be- 
yond all  the  wise  men  the  world  has  ever 
furnished  or  will  furnish.  I  want  the  priva- 
cy and  retirement  of  my  box,  and  I  will  have 
it!" 

Before  I  could  open  my  mouth  to  read  to 
her  "the  riot  act"  she  hopped  up  on  the 
work-bench  and  then  went  over  my  four-foot 
poultry-netting,  yelling  defiance  and  rebel- 
lion. After  scratching  my  head  a  little  I  con- 
cluded to  follow,  and  found  her  in  a  second 
nest-box  that  had  been  nailed  in  the  same 
cedar-tree. 

"Old  lady,  you  must  go  back  and  take 
care  of  those  eggs." 

"Can  I  have  my  box?" 

"Yes.  you  can  have  your  old  box  if  noth- 
ing else  will  do." 

She  went  back  quietly  (or,  rather,  I  car- 
ried her  back);  and  when  I  fixed  the  pieces 
of  the  old  box  over  and  around  her  she  seem- 
ed tolerably  well  satisfied;  but  I  soon  found 
there  was  something  lacking.  She  was  more 
conspicuous  than  she  had  been  with  the  box 
before  I  demolished  it.  I  fastened  a  wide 
board  up  in  front  of  her,  and  then  she  gave 
her  contented  "c-r-r-r."  that  means  every 
thing  is  all  right.  Just  before  hatching-time 
I  thought  the  long  hay  in  the  nest  would  lie 
a  bother  to  the  chicks,  and  undertook  to  re- 
move it.  This  she  objected  to;  and  when 
she  grabbed  it  out  of  my  hands  and  threw  it 
over  her  back,  and  even  got  off  the  nest  to 
poke  it  back  in  place  with  her  bill,  I  let  her 
have  her  own  way.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st  day  I  uttered  a  shout  when  I  saw  egg- 
shells outside  the  nest.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
me  she  gave  me  for  a  greeting  that  well- 
known  "c-r--r-r"  of  contentment,  and  made 
no  objection  at  all  when  I  attempted  to  re- 
move them.  When,  a  little  later,  I  saw  sev- 
eral pairs  of  bright  peering  eyes  with  little 
downy  heads  I  gave  a  bigger  shout,  and  de- 
cided then  and  there  that,  though  God  might 
have  given  the  children  of  men  something 
prettier  and  handsomer  than  little  chickens. 
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doubtless  God  never  did.  Just  one  more  in- 
cident before  dropping  the  sitting  hen.  One 
evening,  when  it  began  to  get  a  little  chilly,  I 
gave  her  nine  more  chicks  from  the  incuba- 
tor (she  had  18  already).  As  the  poor  moth- 
erless bits  of  animated  life  began  to  troop  to- 
ward her  she  seemed  a  little  inclined  to  refuse 
so  much  responsibility,  and,  looking  down  at 
the  little  downy  heads  already  peeping  out 
from  under  her  wings,  she  tipped  her  head 
on  one  side  and  began  a  low-toned  murmur. 
J,  however,  lifted  up  awing  and  began  push- 
ing them  under.  At  this  she  began  reaching 
for  bits  of  hay,  which  she  threw  over  her 
back  as  on  that  other  occasion.  I  caught  on 
and  said,  "Oh,  yes!  you  mean  you  want 
more  bed-quilts,  do  you?"  To  be  strictly 
iruthjul,  she  did  not  say  "yes;  "  but  when  I 
gave  her  quite  a  bunch  of  soft  grass  she  pro- 
ceeded to  fix  the  new  babies  in  very  good 
shape;  and  when  we  together  got  them  well 
bundled  up  she  gave  her  customary  "c-r-r-r" 
of  approval.* 

Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  success 
would  give  us  little  or  no  happiness  were 
there  no  disappointment  and  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles mixed  with  it?  The  directions  with 
the  incubator  said,  "Test  out  the  unfertile 
eggs  on  the  7th day."  As  this  came  on  Sun- 
day I  came  pretty  near  deciding  my  eggs 
were  all  liad,  or  that  I  had  spoiled  all  by  my 
bungling.  I  have  told  you  how  the  children 
helped  me  out.  Well,  when  the  21st  day 
with  the  incubator  had  come  and  gone,  and 
no  sign  of  life,  I  was  a  good  deal  cast  down. 
I  went  over  all  my  booKs  and  found  one  of 
them  said  when  the  temperature  was  run 
low,  or  a  good  deal  of  "  cooling"  was  done, 
it  might  take  another  day.  Just  before  sun- 
set I  took  another  look  at  the  eggs  I  had 
turned  and  cooled  for  31  days  past.  Was  it 
possible  that  these  inanimate  objects  were 
soon  to  spring  to  life?  Was  there  really 
some  hidden  power  within  that  was  to  burst 
those  shells  and  let  life  and  beauty  come 
forth?  I  remembered  our  recent  Sunday- 
school  lessons.  Some  great  writer  suggests 
our  Lord  came  forth  from  the  tomb  even  he- 
fore  the  stone  was  rolled  away.  He  of  his 
own  will  power  "burst  the  bands  of  death." 
While  I  was  watching  I  heard  a  little  tap- 
ping. Disappointment  gave  place  to  joy. 
The  joy  was  all  the  greater  because  I  had 
been  cast  down.  I  soon  found  the  egg  that 
was  being  chipped,  but  the  chipping  stopped. 
After  an  hour  or  two,  and  no  more  evidence, 
I  told  Mr.  Shumard's  people  I  guessed  my 
eggs  were  all  spoiled  after  all,  for  the  chicks 
that  had  started  to  come  out  had  evidently 
' '  died  in  the  shell ' '  through  weakness.  None 
of  them  could  give  me  much  hope  except 
Flossie.  She  declared  they  always  "stopped 
to  rest,"  and  that  they  sometimes  "rested" 
a  long  while.  Before  bedtime  my  hopes 
came  up  again,  and  I  was  rewarded  by  see- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  chicken 


♦When  the  eggs  were  about  half  way  along  I  one 
day  dropped  a  screwdriver  in  the  incubator.  Two 
eggs  were  broken  so  some  ol  the  white  ran  out.  I 
mended  them  with  courtplaster,  and  one  of  them 
batched  a  nice  chicken. 


come  out  of  the  shell.  Dear  me!  It  was 
nothing  like  what  I  expected.  Instead  of 
being  handsome  he  was  about  the  homeliest 
object  I  ever  looked  on.  As  soon  as  it  was 
fairly  loose  he  began  in  a  sort  of  infirm  way 
to  try  to  clamber  over  the  eggs.  After  ex- 
hausting himself,  apparently,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt, he  would  lie  down  flat,  close  his  eyes, 
and  "  rest. "  I  at  fii'st  supposed  he  lay  down 
to  die;  but,  "no,  sir,  'e."  After  a  brief  pant- 
ing for  breath  he  was  up  and  at  it  again.  No 
matter  how  many  times  he  toppled  over  or 
found  himself  head  down  between  the  eggs 
and  heels  up  in  the  air,  after  a  rest  he  took 
up  the  battle  again.  I  thought  first  I  would 
sit  up  and  watch  until  his  plumage  was  dried 
off;  hut  it  took  too  long.  Before  daylight  I 
was  up  again,  and  with  a  strong  lamp  was 
at  my  post  before  the  glass  of  the  incubator. 
I  thanked  God  again  when  I  saw  there  was  a 
troop  of  them  clambering  over  the  eggs,  tum- 
bling full  length  on  the  thermometer,  so  that 
for  about  half  the  time  I  could  not  read  the 
temperature.  Then,  again,  they  tumbled  the 
thermometer  down  between  the  eggs  almost 
as  fast  as  I  could  put  it  back.*  I  suppose, 
of  course,  some  better  arrangement  is  made 
with  higher-priced  machines.  As  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  dried  off  we  can  remove  them 
from  the  eggs;  but  what  I  should  like  to  know 
is  whether  chicks  hatched  under  a  hen  go 
through  the  climbing  and  resting.  Stoddard, 
in  his  book  the  "Egg  Farm,"  puts  great  em- 
phasis on  exercise,  and  almost  claims  suffi- 
cient exercise  will  banish  all  ills  poultry  is 
heir  to.  These  in  my  incubator  get  enough 
at  a  very  early  age,  sure.  Dear  friends,  I 
have  watched  for  the  first  visible  indications 
of  life  by  holding  the  egg  in  a  sunbeam  that 
comes  through  a  crack  in  my  shop,  and  have 
watched  the  growth  daily  until  the  eighth 
day,  when  I  could  see  it  no  longer.  I  have 
watched  again,  as  I  have  told  you,  when  the 
chick  leaves  the  shell.  I  have  seen  these 
same  chicks,  before  they  were  two  days  old. 
spring  clear  up  on  the  mother-hen's  back.  1 
have  seen  them  at  the  same  age  scratch  and 
wallow  in  the  dirt  as  their  mother  does.  As 
I  look  on  in  wonder  at  this  marvelous  de- 
velopment of  muscular  strength,  and  also 
mental  activity,  something  impels  me  to  stand 
with  uncovered  head  and  listen  in  mute  rev- 
erence to  the  words,  "Be  still,  and  know  that 
I  am  God." 

This  winter  here  is  very  unusual.  We 
have  had  no  rain  to  speak  of  for  almost  100 
days — sunshine  always,  every  day.  Some  of 
the  chicks,  when  taken  from  the  incubator, 
or,  rather,  from  the  brooder  under  it,  seemed 
rather  feeble;  but  this  Florida  sunshine  soon 
cured  them.  They  will  lie  down  flat  in  the 
sun,  and  close  their  eyes,  and  sleep,  and  then 
get  up  and  exercise.  Their  medicine  is  ex- 
acitly  along  the  line  of  Terry's  teachings. 
Exercise,  sleep,  sunshine,  and  its  accompani- 
ment, outdoor  air  and  proper  food  {raw  wheat 
mostly),    and    why    shouldn't     they    grow? 


*  Next  morning  there  were  bright  eyes  and  downy 
heads  sticking  out  from  between  her  feathers,  almost 
all  over  her,  and  it  was  not  only  interesting  but  com- 
ical in  the  extreme. 
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Those  first  hatched  are  now  five  days  old, 
and  beautiful  penciled  wing-feathers  as  hand- 
some as  flowers  are  now  visible.  And  this 
reminds  me  that,  right  before  the  window 
where  I  write,  is  a  little  cloth-covered  Flori- 
da greenhouse  where  I  have  potted  plants 
and  cuttings.  I  am  going  to  take  some  of  the 
plants  in  pots  over  to  our  Sunday-school  to- 
morrow, and  show  the  children  the  wonder- 
ful root-growth  that  is  taking  place,  the  mar- 
velous activity  that  is  going  on  under  ground 
out  of  sight*  (as  well  as  inside  the  eggs),  and 
then  I  want  to  point  out  that  all  this  is  God, 
who  is  the  very  center  of  all  life  and  activity 
and  power.  Shall  we  not  do  well  to  pause 
occasionally  and  look  up  in  reverence  while 
we  repeat  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "Be 
stiH,  and  know  that  I  am  God"? 


THE     BLACK     HILLS     MINING     INDUSTRY     OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

From  Belle  Fourche  I  went  to  Deadwood. 
Now,  there  are  mountain  streams  gushing 
out  of  the  hills,  and  coming  down  the  can- 
yons all  through  the  Black  Hills,  especially 
in  this  mountain  region.  I  have  told  you 
before  how  it  animates  and  inspires  me  to 
see  pure  crystal  running  water,  as  I  listen 
to  the  music  of  "babbling  brooks."  But,  oh 
dear  me !  there  is  not  much  to  attract  the  eye 
by  the  babbling  brooks  below  Deadwood  and 
the  city  of  Lead.  You  have  the  "babble" 
all  right,  but  the  water  looks  more  like  tar 
than  any  thing  else,  and  a  poor  kind  of  tar 
at  that.  It  is  more  of  a  dirty  red  color. 
Nobody  told  me,  but  I  presume  this  is  caused 
by  the  water  being  impregnated  with  the 
minerals  and  pulverized  rock  (from  the 
stamping-mills)  that  come  down  from  the 
mountain  regions  above.  Deadwood  and 
Lead  are  about  a  mile  apart.  But,  oh  what 
a  mile  that  is!  It  was  dark  when  I  left 
Deadwood;  but  as  the  train  was  climbing  the 

*  One  day  when  I  was  busy  with  my  plants  Mrs. 
McAuley  asked  me  to  come  over  to  the  Gulf  if  I  want- 
ed to  see  a  real  "  school  of  fishes."  I  l^new  expert 
fishermen  could  tell  at  a  glance  where  to  plant  their 
nets,  but  I  never  understood  it.  In  a  little  time  I  saw 
a  dark  spot  in  the  water,  with  fish  darting  up  so  there 
were  more  or  less  in  the  air  all  the  time;  and  as  we 
got  n-  arer,  the  water  was  really  black  with  them,  and 
they  were  packed  so  densely  that  their  fins  were  stick- 
ing above  the  surface  all  the  time.  They  were  slowly 
moving  toward  the  Pass,  or  passage  through  the  Keys, 
into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Bay.  They  circled 
about,  yet  kept  massed  together,  very  much  like  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  moved  forward  at  a  pace  less  than 
a  slow  walk.  Mr.  McAuley  said  there  were,  without 
doubt,  10,000  lbs.  in  that  school.  How  should  this 
great  multitude  know  there  was  a  "  Pass,"  and  where 
it  was,  so  they  could  come  miles,  almost  in  a  straight 
line  for  \\': 


mountain  laboriously,  and  twisting  contin- 
ually to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  I  kept 
looking  out  at  the  rugged  rocks.  Pretty 
soon  I  began  to  get  puzzled  and  rattled.  I 
had  expected  to  see  only  tvvo  good-sized 
cities;  but  every  time  we  curved  into  the 
mountain  and  came  out  of  a  cut  a  little  be- 
yond, I  could  see  a  good-sized  town  flashing 
its  electric  lights,  etc.  Pretty  soon  I  said  to 
a  passenger,  "My  friend,  will  you  please  tell 
me  if  these  towns  that  come  into  view  are 
ditferent  ones,  or  are  we  looking  at  the  same 
city  all  the  time?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  one  and  the  same 
city  of  Deadwood  that  you  see  as  we  twist  in 
and  out  among  the  hills.  If  you  will  notice, 
it  is  a  little  lower  down  every  time  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  it." 

And  so  it  was  all  the  way  as  we  approach- 
ed the  city  of  Lead.  Afterward  in  going 
over  the  same  scenery  by  daylight  I  saw 
there  was  a  steam  railway  and  an  electric 
railway,  and  ever  so  many  tram  railways 
for  carrying  ores  from  the  mines.  The  com- 
bination of  railways  there  is  really  bewilder- 
ing. In  the  outskirts  of  the  ci'ty  of  Lead 
three  railways  cross  each  other  on  the  same 
spot  at  different  elevations.  Away  up  in  the 
air,  suspended  on  steel  derricks,  is  the  load- 
ed train  of  the  great  Homestead  mine;  ex- 
actly under  it  is  the  elevated  train  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  Wyoming  Railroad;  and  ex- 
actly under  that  is  the  Deadwood  Central 
train.  These  ore-trains  cross  the  valleys  on 
tall  iron  piers,  and  dump  their  contents  into 
the  very  top  of  or  a  little  above  the  roof  of 
the  great  building  used  as  a  refinery.  Then 
the  ores  and  refuse  minerals  go  down  b}' 
gravity  until  they  get  to  the  bottom. 

The  sound  of  the  stamping-mills  that  keep 
up  their  work  day  and  night,  week  days  and 
Sunday,  is  sometimes  almost  deafening.  The 
ore  is  pulverized  and  stirred  up  with  sufH- 
cient  water  to  reduce  it  to  a  liquid  form: 
then  it  is  carried  in  pipes  to  the  troughs  of 
mercury  where  the  gold  is  absorbed  or  taken 
up,  and  the  waste  black  water  I  have  spoken 
of.  or  muii,  is  washed  out  of  the  way. 

The  city  of  Lead  has  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  located  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
There  are  several  streets  running  parallel, 
pretty  nearly  level.  There  are  no  cross- 
streets  only  what  you  might  call  a  pair  of 
stairs  that  connect  the  other  streets.  For  in- 
stance, when  you  are  walking  on  the  si<le- 
walk  on  one  particular  street  you  can  lok 
down  the  chimneys  in  the  street  below.  By 
driving  clear  out  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
street  you  can  swing  around  so  as  to  get  in- 
to the  street  above. 

I  wanted  to  write  up  something  about 
gold-mining;  but  the  great  Homestead,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  does  not  at 
the  present  time  admit  visitors.  An  army  of 
something  like  2000  men  are  employed  here. 
I  could  go  around  in  the  stamping  mills  and 
see  them  crush  the  ores,  but  nobody  is  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  cyanide-plant.  Let  me 
explain  a  little.  When  I  was  a  jeweler,  and 
did  silver  plating,  we  used  to  dissolve  these 
met.als  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
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Gold  is  supposed  to  be  proof  against  acids; 
but  this  cyanide  is  a  solvent  where  the  acids 
can  not  touch  it  On  another  page  I  have 
told  you  about  going  out  of  the  city  to  find  a 
lodgingp'ace.  Well,  when  I  stepped  off  the 
trolley-car  I  asked  a  stranger  the  way  to  a 
hotel.  He  said  it  was  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  and  that  I  might  not  find  it 
alone;  but  be  said  if  I  was  not  in  a  hurry  he 
would  show  me  the  place.  I  noticed  that  he 
was  partly  crippled;  and  as  he  had  several 
packages  to  carry  I  offered  to  assist  him. 
We  chatted  pleasantly  on  the  way,  but  it 
was  so  dark  we  could  not  see  each  other's 
face.  I  hade  him  good  night  when  we  sep- 
arated, and  thought  no  more  about  it.  I  had 
planned  to  take,  the  next  morning,  a  trip  up 
to  the  summit  of  Bald  Mountain,  on  an  ore- 
train.  When  I  arrived  at  the  little  depot  of 
Blacktail  Gulch  I  found  I  had  something  like 
an  hour  to  spare.  By  the  way.  did  you  ever 
before  hear  of  such  an  outlandish  name  for 
a  town  as  "Blacktail  Gulch"?  It  seems  as 
if  the  name  alone  ought  to  kill  it.  even  if  the 
saloons,  so  plentiful  there,  did  not.  Well,  I 
suppose  the  name  came  from  the  black  dirty 
water  that  goes  rushing  and  tumbling  down 
the  hills.  It  is  the  "tailing"  of  the  great 
<ryanide-plant.  Well,  while  waiting  for  the 
train  I  thought  I  would  go  up  and  get  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  that  cyanide-plant,  even  if  I 
oould  not  go  inside.  Before  all  the  doors 
was  the  legend.  "Positively  No  Admittance!" 
Across  the  broad  open  doors  of  the  engine- 
room  was  a  heavy  bar  of  wood,  with  "No 
Admittance"  on  it.  I  went  up  and  leaned 
against  that  bar,  and  was  admiring  the 
beautifully  kept  engine  and  other  machinery. 
As  the  engineer  came  around  I  said,  "My 
friend,  I  will  not  ask  to  l>e  admitted,  but  I 
suppose  the  company  will  not  object  to  my 
looking  over  your  beautifully  kept  massive 
engine  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  from  where  I 
stand."  He  smiled  pleasantly,  put  out  his 
hand,  and  said,  "Why.  stranger,  somehow 
your  voice  sounds  familiar  to  me.  Where 
have  I  seen  you  recently?"  And,  strangely 
enough,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  his  voice  sound- 
ed familiar.  Finally  we  both  burst  out 
laughing.  Said  he,  "Why.  you  are  the  chap 
who  helped  me  carry  my  bundles  up  from 
the  depot  last  night.  It  is  funny  if  I  can  not 
invite  you  in  on  my  own  premises." 

I  said  something  about  not  wishing  to 
break  the  rules. 

"Break  the  rules?"  he  said.  "Why.  if  any- 
body makes  any  .objection  I  will  just  tell 
them  you  are  a  friend  of  mine.  I  am  sui'e, 
Mr.  Boot,  you  will  not  steal  any  of  our  se- 
crets " 

Then  he  took  me  all  over  that  great  plant 
— one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
plained as  well  as  he  could,  t-o  as  to  get  into 
my  comprehension,  how  they  managed  to 
get  the  gold  out  of  that  dirty  water.  By  the 
way,  some  of  the  big  round  tanks  filled  with 
muddy  water  were  big  enoi<gh  not  only  to 
hold  a  good-sized  dwelling,  but  a  j)retty  fair- 
siztd  meeting-house,  steeple  and  all.  These 
were  the  dealing-tanks.  Machinery  stirred 
up  the  ground  oi  e  and  w  ater,  and  then  the 


gold,  being  so  much  heavier,  settled  to  the 
bottom.  This  settling  does  not  get  it  all,  for 
there  are  many  complicated  processes  to  go 
through  with  in  order  to  get  the  last  particle 
before  thfi  dirty  water  is  allowed  to  get  away 
and  run  down  among  the  hills  from  Blacktail 
Gulch. 

Twisting  and  turning  up  the  mountain  by 
daylight  was  inspiring.  In  ordinary  railway 
travel  the  road  follows  along  the  canyons  so 
we  do  not  get  any  such  view  as  is  seen  by 
the  tourist  who  climbs  to  the  mountain-top; 
but  this  ore-train  goes  almost  to  the  very 
summit  of  Bald  Mountain.  The  view  from 
the  top,  of  the  city  of  Terry,  S.  D.,  is  partic- 
ularly grand.  Teri'y  is  handsomer,  even  if 
it  is  smaller,  than  either  Deadwood  or  Lead. 
Beautiful  native  evergreens  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  mountains  near  this  region,  which 
adds  very  nmch  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  those 
grand  Black  Hills. 

The  weather  was  quite  warm  and  sultry 
when  I  took  the  train  for  Rapid  City,  my 
next  stop.  Just  about  dusk  I  manag^Kl  to 
get  a  seat  near  an  open  window,  and  was 
greatly  enjoying  the  delicious  breezes  per- 
fumed by  the  resinous  pine-tree-j  along  the 
railway.  While  sitting  there  the  conductor 
touched  my  shoukler  and  asked  if  I  would 
not  take  a  seat  with  the  gentlemau  across 
the  aisle  and  let  a  woman  with  some  children 
have  mv  place.  Now,  i  shall  have  to  own 
up  I  hat  I  felt  a  little  crossover  being  depriv- 
ed of  the  fresh  air,  and  of  being  asked  to  sit 
beside  a  very  commonplace-loi»king  man. 
I  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  one  reasim  why  I  did  not  rebuke  that  self- 
ish spirit;  but  pretty  soon  I  was  ashamed  of 
myself  Let  me  digress  a  little.  Ever  since 
that  incident  I  told  you  about  ("Blankety 
Branch  " ),  the  man  who  went  about  announc- 
ing who  he  was,  etc.,  I  have  been  a  little 
more  careful  about  telling  folks  who  I  am 
unless  they  particularly  inquire.  Besides,  I 
did  not  feel  very  much  in  a  talking  mood  as 
I  sat  down  by  that  commonplac^e-looking  in- 
dividual. Pretty  soon  he  said  meekly, 
"Stranger,  didn't  I  hear  you  say  you  came 
from  Ohio?" 

I  assented. 

"  What  part  of  Ohio,  if  I  may  inquire?" 

I  told  him  I  lived  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  Cleveland 

"  Why,  then  you  must  be  not  very  far  from 
the  Root  people  at  Medina." 

At  this  1  began  to  smile  and  took  a  better 
look  at  the  m  in.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  an 
honest- looking  old  farmer,  after  all.  When 
I  ti'ld  him  that  I  was  one  of  the  Roots — in 
fact,  that  I  was  A.  I.  Root  himself,  he  slapped 
his  hand  on  his  knee  and  then  extended  it  to 
me  for  a  shake.  He  explained  why  he  was 
interested  in  this  wise: 

"A  year  ago  a  swarm  of  bees  lit  in  one  of  my 
app'e-trees.  I  hived  them  in  a  l>ox,  and  then 
began  to  inquire  of  a  neighbor  something 
about  how  to  manage  them  He  said  he.  had 
some  books  that  would  tell  me,  and  he  gave 
me  one  of  your  journals  to  read.  1  read  it 
all  through.  Home  talks  as  well  as  the  bee 
talk,  and  I  liked  it  so  well  I  asked  him  for 
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some  more.  He  gave  me  perhaps  a  dozen 
copies  of  Gleanings.  The  more  I  read,  the 
more  I  was  taken  up  with  them;  and,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  when  he  told  me  there 
were  back  numbers  for  several  years  up  in 
his  garret  that  I  might  have  if  I  would  go 
after  them,  I  went  ami  got  the  whole  pile.  I 
read  those  journals  off  and  on  all  winter,  and 
I  said  to  my  wife  that  I  would  enjoy  meet- 
ing that  man,  and  having  a  talk  with  him." 

There,  friends,  you  have  the  story  of  my 
rebuke.  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy,  was  planning  to  give  me  a  chance  to 
help  a  hungering  soul,  and  I  was  cross  about 
it.  While  1  am  on  this  subject  let  me  relate 
another  incident.  I  was  crossing,  on  a  pret- 
ty little  steamer  called  the  "Sailorboy," 
from  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  to  Menominee, 
Mich.  I  thought  I  would  keep  quiet  for  once 
in  my  life,  and  not  let  anybody  know  who  I 
was  unless  particularly  asked.  Of  course,  I 
went  around  and  chatted  with  the  people  I 
got  acquainted  with,  for  my  conscience  would 
trouble  me  if  1  did  not  try  to  bring  sunshine 
wherever  I  went,  so  far  as  I  could  consist- 
ently. Just  as  we  got  in  sight  of  our  land- 
ingplace  a  man  whom  I  had  been  chatting 
with  for  some  little  time  said,  "Did  you  say 
you  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  ?" 

I  nodded. 

"May  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

When  I  told  him,  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
said,  "Why,  bless  your  heart,  Mr.  Root, 
why  did  you  not  tell  us  who  you  were  be- 
fore ?" 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  bee-keeper.  ' '  No, ' ' 
he  said,  "I  am  not  a  bee-keeper,  and  I  do 


not  take  your  journal;  but  I  read  the  Pratic- 
al  Farmer,  and  I  saw  what  T.  B.  Terry  said 
about  your  coming  to  his  house  and  making 
a  good  square  meal  on  six  cents'  worth  of 
rolled  wheat,  dried  peaches,  and  nuts;  and, 
my  friend,  I  think  that  man  Terry  is  one  of 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  He  has 
not  only  enabled  me  to  save  doctors'  bills, 
but  through  his  teachings  I  am  enjoying  bet- 
ter health  than  I  ever  did  before  in  my  life. 
I  am  eating  and  enjoying  the  grains,  nut.s, 
and  fruits,  and  taking  a  cold  bath  every 
morning  of  my  life,  and  a  good  bit  of  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  1  am  doing  more  work, 
and  am  of  more  use  to  myself  and  everybody 
else  than  I  had  been  for  many  a  long  year 
before  I  followed  his  teachings." 

Then  he  went  around  among  the  passen- 
gers on  the  boat,  saying,  "Here  is  Rooc,  the 
bee-man,  and  he  never  told  us  who  he  was 
until  just  now." 

Now,  friends,  I  am  well  aware  thei-e  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  tell  people  who  you  are  and  where  you 
live,  etc  ;  but  there  is  also  another  extreme 
to  be  avoided.  Jesus  said— in  fact,  he  laid 
the  commission  right  squarely  on  our  shoul- 
ders: "Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel;"  and  how  can  we  preach  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  the  gospel  of  good 
health  or  pure  air  or  any  thing  else,  unless 
we  talk  to  people  and  get  acquainted?  Over 
and  over  again  in  traveling  I  have  said  to 
myself,  "  No w,  old  fellow,  see  what  you  would 
have  missed  had  you  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  keep  still  and'  not  tried  to  interest  your- 
self in  other  people  and  their  affairs." 


A  Kaiawva^zoQ 

Direct  to  You 


ff 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,-' 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  sei.  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers'  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo. 

WE  PAY  THE    FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot  qak  STOVE  HEATER, 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  thsin  the  Kaia-  For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel. 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 


We  want  to  shovr  yon  kcnv  and  why  yon  save  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 
If  you  think  85,  or  $10,  or  $40.    worth   saving 

[■  •'?o*A^.V.L^^Mu':r         send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No. 416 
Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.    Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to    buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.     Write  now.    Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.»  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Micb. 
All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
whichmakes  baking  and  roasting  easy.    All  stoves  blacked,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 


r 


We  will  send  you  tlio  famous  American  Manure  Spreader  direct  from 
our  factorv,  because  we've  stopped  selling  this  celebrated  machine  through 
jobbers  and  dealers.  You  save  their  profits  now.  You  get  the  wholesale  fac- 
tory price  on  the  best  Spreader  made— not  a  "cheap"  Spreader,  but  the  best 
one  in  the  market.  ^ 

#  Don't  ASK  You  to  Send  Gash 

as  we  send  you  the  American  and  you  pay  us  on  easy,  liberal  terms— letting  the 
Spreader  really  pay  for  itself  as  it  earns  for  you— after  you've  tried  it  free. 
You  now  get  the  American,  recognized  as  by  far  the  best  Spreader,  for  no  more 
than  you  must  pay  for  an  ordinary  Spreader.    It  is  the 

Lightest  Draft  Spread9r  Made 

That  saves  your  horses.  The  machinery  works  only  when  you  start  it  in 
vour  fields— is  at  rest  as  you  drive  out.  That  spves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
Spreader.  And  you  ought  to  use  a  Manure  Sprrader.  An  American  Manure 
Spreader  will  make  your  manure  cover 
moregroun  i.your  ground  grow  more  crop?, 
your  crops  bring  more  money,  and  it  will 
makeyoiir  land  worth  morednllars  per  acre. 

The  American  has  40  per  cent  more 
exclusive   features   than   any   other 
Spreader.    I  want  to  tell  you  aho^ 


these  practical  exclusive  features  which  make  the  American  the  only  Spreader 
for  you  to  buy  at  any  price.  The  American  is  the  Standard  of  the  world. 
We  allow 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

on  every  American  Spreaaer  mnde.  We  want  every  customer  to  see  and  try  an 
American  Spreader.  We  want  every  cu^itomer  satisfied  and  to  prove  that  our 
spreader  is  just  as  represented,  therefore  we  say 

Test  It  in  Your  Own  Fields 

If  it  is  not  just  as  rejiresented  you  can  return  it.  We  pay  all  freight— 
BOTH  ways— trial  being  FREE.  ,,  „  ,        ,  ,.  ,     , 

My  low  price  is  for  the  American  Manure  Spreader  delivered  at  your 
station- freight  paid  — including  free  trial- giving  you  the  dealers  and 
jobber's  profits,  and — 

If  Satisfied— Take  Your  Time  Paying 

for  your  American  Manure  Spreader.  Now,  I  want  you  to  know  my  new  low 
price  and  I  want  you  to  know  all  about  the  American  Spreader. 

Write  Today  for  My  Price 

ind  I'll  send  it  promptly.  Also  my  free  catalogue  and  booklet,  which  tell  you 
ill  about  the  American  Spreader,  and  Fertilizing.  You'll  be  interested  in 
both.  You'll  be  glad  vou  wrote.  A  postal  will  do.  Don't  buy  until  you  invea- 
"gate  this.    Take  vour  time  investigating,  but— WRITE  TODAY. 


on  Time 

on  tKe 

American 

Manure 
Spreader 


We  Pay  tKe 
FreigHt 


W.   W.    Collier 

General    Manager 

Americark 
Harro'iv   Cotnpansr 

4645  Hastings  St. 

Detroit,       Micli. 


Planet  Jr 


the  tool  for  good  work 
all  the  time 


Write  for 
New  1907  Cataloiui\ 

showing  complete 
Planet  }i  line  of  45  \  ' 
Seedsrs,  Wheel  Hoes,  \ 
Horse  Hoes,  One- and  Two- 
Horse  Riding  Cultivators, 
Harrows,  Orchard-  and 
Beet-Cultivators. 


There  is  one  brand  that  always  returns  full  value  for  your  money. 

"very  Planet  Jr  is  practical  —  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  with  least  effort,  and  most  benefit 
to  crops.    Planet  Jrs.  do  the  work  of  three  to  six  men  and  keep  on  doing  it  for  years. 
No.  4  Planet  Jr  combines  every  useful  garden  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running, 
simply-adjusted  implement.    Changed  in  a  few  seconds  to  an  Adjustable  Hill- 
dropping  Seeder.  Continuous  Drill  Seedefi  Single-wheel  Hoe,  Purrower, 
Cultivator,  Weeder,  or  Wheel  Garden  Plow. 

No.  12  Double-wheef  Hoe  hoes  two  or  three  acres  of  onions  or  similar 

crops  in  one  day,  better  and  faster  than  three  to  six  men  with  hand 

lioes.    Wheels  adjustable  from  4  to  11  inches  apart,  and  the  hoe 

<   "•srVSK:^':^-  ,,^:=pi^      works  equally  well  astride  or  between   rows      Also  a 

thorough  weeder  and  a  neat  furrower. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Box  1106  S,  PhUadelphia.  Pa. 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started — no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.1  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature.     » 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 

Ballou  Manufacturing  Co.^ 

Successors  to  Lyons  Engine  Co. 
Belding,  Micha 
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It  Will  SAVE  You  to  Ask 

Our  Special  Time  Price  NOW  on  a 

Detroit  Tongualess  Disc  Harrow 


You'll  Save  in  time  — Save  yoar  horses 
and  save  much  harder  work  for  yourself, 
if  you'll  simply  write  a  postal  for  our 
proposition  on  a  Detroit  Tongrueless  Disc 
Harrow  today. 

Don't  let  yourself  buy  any  other  kind  of  a 
harrow  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  It's 
well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do  with  us.  Especially  worth  your  while  to 
know  all  about  the  Detroit  Tongrueless  Disc. 


Noweighton  the  horses' necks— no  bruises, 
galls  or  straining  from  sharp  turns  or  rough, 
hUly  ground. 

No  Tongue  at  All 

to  Pound  Around. 

You  hitch  to  eveners  on  the  light  front 
wheel  truck.  Then  your  horses  pull  straight 
ahead  all  the  time,  turning  and  all.  No 
tongue  to  cause  tipping. 


We  Allow  30  Days'  Field  Test  FREE 


This  new  Tongueless  of  ours  was  The  won- 
der of  the  age  in  Disc  Harrows  last  year 
when  we  had  1463  orders  more  than  we  could 
fill.    Think  of  that. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Until  we  made  and  patented  this  Origi- 
nal  Detroit   Tongueless    Disc  nobody 
knew  how  to  save  the  awful  draft  of 
those  old  Tongue  Harrows.     Ours  is 

The  Lightest  Draft  Disc 
Harrow  in  the  Market 


This 

is  only 

oneoftlie 

^Great  Special 

^Features  -Truck 

Instead  of  Tongue 


It  rolls    smoothly  everywhere  you  drive 
and  is  The  Easiest  for  Horses  and  the  Driver. 
We  can't  tell  you  the  whole  story  here. 
But  we  want  you  to  know 
the  whole  truth  about 
what  a  des'rable  har- 
row    the    Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  is. 
The  best  way  for  you 
to  know  is  for  you  to  try  it  free  your- 
self for  a  month  in  your  own  fields. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

to  your  railroad  station  and  even 
pay  return  freight  if  you  don't  find  our 
Detroit  Tongueless  just 
exactly  what  we  say  it  is. 
It  won't  cost  any  respons- 
ible party  a  cent  to  try  it 
NOW,  or  at  the  time  you 
want  to  begin  your  regu- 
lar harrow  work. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to 

say  in  your   order  when 

you  want  to  test  it.    Well 

ship  promptly. 

Ask  for  our  free  catalogue. 

That  also  tells  all  about  how  well 

built  our   Detroit   Tongueless    Disc 

Harrows  are.     That,  too,  will  interest  yen. 

You  can't  make  any  mistake  in  writing  us.    We 

will  take  care  of  you  liberally  on  a  square  deal. 

Order  Now  for  Future  Delivery 

We  advise  you  to  send  in  your  order  right  NOW,  and  we  guarantee 
to  malte  delivery  when  you  want  it.  Handsome  catalog  and  time 
prices  on  full  Ime  of  sizes  FREE.    Write  today. 

Address  AMERICAN   HARROW  CO. 

4644  Hastings  Street        Detroit,  Mich. 


Strongest   Fence    Made 


When  you  buy  our  High  Carbon  Coiled  Spring  Fence  you  buy  stren^h, service 
and  durability  combined.  Twenty  years  of  experience— hard  knocks,  taug:ht  us 
that  the  best  lence  is  made  from  heavily  galvanized  Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wire 

CLOSELY   WOVEN   FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

Our  Fence  is  so  closely  woven  that  small  pigs  cannot  "wriggle"  through  it.  So 
strong  the  vicious  bullcannoftaze"lt.  We  have  no  agents  and  do  not  sell  to 
dealers  but  sell  direct  to  the  user 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Coiled  Wire  provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  and  prevents  sagging  be- 
tween posts.  Kvery  pound  of  wire  used  in  the  construction  of  our  fence-is  made 
In  our  own  mill  from  the  best  high  carbon  steel  obtainable.  We  give 
OA  HAVC  CDCC  TDim  that  our  customer  may  be  sure  they  are  sat- 
OU  UAlO  rlftC  InlAL  Isned.  We  make  a  full  line  of  FAKM  AND 
POULTRY  FENCE.    Our  wholesales  prices  willsave  you  money.     CatalogFree. 

COILED    SPRING    FENCE   COMPANY 


BOX  101 


WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 
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STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
ECONOMY 

These  are  the  characteris- , 
'  tics  of  Page  Fence.    Strong 
because  made  of  high  car- 
bon double   strength   Page  ' 
Wire.     Durable  because  it 
•will  spring  and  not  break.  • 
Economical  because  it  re- 
quires   fewer    posts,  no  ^|^ 
repairs  and  lasts.  '  * 

Our    catalog    tells  ~  all . 
about  it.  Write  us. 

FAGK  WOVFN  WIRE  FENCK  CO.     ' 
Box  541,  Adrian,  nieh.  ^i 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  1b 
a  brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twlBts  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig. 
tight.     Every    rod    guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  it  Is  galvanized— 
why  sorrve  is  good  and  some  Is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facte. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  Ittoday.  Its  Free, 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box     2  .    MUNCIE.  INDIANA> 


Bwwm 


rh-PAYS   THE 


[HEAVIEST  fence:  MAOBJ 

VAU  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.   WeiehaT 

■  M  more  than  most  fencei     16  to  85c  per  rod  / 

^delivered.   We  send  free  xample  forinspec-  , 

"ition  and  test.     Write   for  fence  book   of   133 

^styles.    The  Itrown  Fenoe  A  Wire 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


9Qc 


WIRE  FENCE 


^er  rod  only  b  \m 
Hest  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
apriiiK  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  toois  and  supplies 
KREE.  Buy  direct  at  whole- 
Bale.    Write  to  daj. 

MASON  FfeNCfi  CO., 
Buz  89,Lee8burK,  O. 


i%¥^wMfAiymy. 


UWR  FENCE 

J  Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
[  wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
I  free.  Special  Frieei  to  Ceme- 
3  terlei  and  Chnrehe*.  Address 
I  COILED  BPBIKG  FENCE  fO. 
I  Box  448      fflneheitcr,  Ia4> 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  ng&- 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  91 A    Quincy.  III. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  hums  its  own  gas.  Produces 
a   safe,  powerful,  white,  steady    light,  at  a 
cost  of  2C  a  week.  Brighter  than  ele'tri. 
city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Over  too  styles — every  one   warranted. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
The  Best  Light  Company, 
3L»ti    E.  s:h  St.,  Canton.  O. 


If  you  want  to  spray  trees,  shrubs  or 
vines,  whitewash  ordlslnfect  buildings, 
kill  vermin  in  poultry  houses  and  maUe 
sanitary  quarters,  you  can  find  nothing 
more  to  your  purpose  than  a 

Deming  Outfit 

Great  variety  in  the  Deming  line,  20 
styles  Hand,  Bucket,  Knapsacic,  Barrel 
and   Gasoline   Enalne  Sprayers.     All 

right  working.  Every  style  the  result 
of  lonir  experience.  Don'i  buy  till  you 
send  for  free  catalogue  and  all  par- 
ticulars. 

The  Deming  Company, 

346  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio^i 

Genera!  Agencies  iti  Principal  Cities 


''spray  pumps ^ 


'Takeoff 


.YOURHATTOTHEMYERSr 


The  Pnmp  that  pnmps 

easy  and  throws  a  rail 

flow.    The   cheapest 

pump  Is  the  beat 

pump,  that's  a  Myera, 

I  Pumps,  Hay  Tools 

&Barn  DoorHang~ 

^^  ers.     Send  for  cata« 

^H  log  and  prices. 

JHL  F<  E.  My  era  St  BrOj. 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


[THE  ''KANT-KLOG"  SPRAYERS 
Something  New.  Gets  twice  tlie  results  with  i  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  tine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
ifMHIMten  i|  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
Msitn     I  wfl  *«B*'^tiles,  whitewashing,  etc. 

L 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  32  East  Ane.,  Bochester,  N.  I. 


I 


MINK  SKINS  1 

are  high.  One  trap- 
per made  $80  in  afew 
daj's  I  How  y  Send 
10  cts.  lor  a  copy  of 
_  Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

a  172-pag'e  magazine 
hich  tells  all  about  trappinsr,  huntinjj-,  raw  furs. 
R.  HARDING  PUB.  CO.,  Box  749.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Buggy  Book 


Feb.  1 


na 


I  Want  to  Send  You  One  FREE! 

GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

for  those  who  have  use  for  a  Veliiclc. 
0?ep  150,000  of   These    Books   Sent  to   Vehicle    Bujers  EverTwhere. 
This  Book  explains  lullv  how  the  famous  split  Hickory  f'eliicles 
are  made  from  the  Hickory  Lo?  and  raw  material  into  beautiful 
1  Buggies  of  quality,  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  FKEE  TRIAL 
Don't  buy  a  Vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  until  you  write  me  for  my 
wonderfnl  Bugsy  Hook.    Write  me  toilav.     A  postal  will  bring  the  Book  Free. 
H.  C.  PHELPS,  Presif1<"nt 

.OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  293.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


No.  656.  Combination  Top  Bupcpry  and  Driving 
Wagon  with  Stanhope  Style  Bupruy  Seat  and  Bike 
Gear.  AlsoExtraSeatforOpen  WaRon  Prlcecom- 
plete,  861.60.    As  good  as  sells  for  825.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factoiy  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  areoutnoth- 
Ing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality,  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  IiCTIie  World 

selling  to  the  consu  nier  exclusively.  We  make 
200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

EUdiart  Carriage  &  Harness  MIg.  Co..  Elkhart. bid. 


No.  315.      I'iRht  Extension  Top  Surrey.      Price 
complete,  873-&0.      As  good  as  sells  for  $2.5.00  more. 


M^RE 


and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature 

'and  using  less  seed,  when  you  plant 

witti  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
I  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.    Seed  grows  at  once.   Cheapest  and 
'    easiest  way  to  plant.  Works  well  in  any  sou, 
Bod  or  new  land.    If  your  dealer  can't  fur- 
nish it,  send  81  and  his  name;  we  will 
■    ship  charges  paid.  Write  tor  Booklet, 
k  "The  Acme  of  I'otato  Profit,"  Free 
Potato  Implement  Co.. 
Box  520. 
^^^^       Traverse  City, 
■iif.     ^^^^         Hich. 


THIS  IS  IT-\ 


ELECTRIC 


The  wagon  you  are  looUing  for;  ti  e  wagon  folks 

are  all  talking  about.  V.y  every  test  it  is  the  best — 

uo  living  man  can  build  a  better.     Of  course  you 

have  guessed  that  it's  the 

ELEGTRBu  «  wagon 

Low  steel  wheels;  wide  tires  and  durability  and 
good  service  written  all  over  it.  Don't  be  talked 
into  buying  an  inferior.  Get  the  wagon  that  lasts. 
Or  we'll  sell  you  a  set  of  Electric  Sleel  Wheels 
«nd  make  your  old  wagon  new 
at  slight  expense.  Spokes  united 
with  the  hub;  absolutely  Im- 
I'ossiblf  to  work  loose.  Sold  on 
a  money-back  guarantee.  Their 
I  saving  in  time,  labor,  horse  flesh 
land  repair  bills  will  pay  forthem 
lin  a  single  year  More  than  a 
(million  and  a  quarter  in  use.  All 
we  ask  is  a  chance  to  tell  you 
more  about  them.  Drop  usaline, 
ve'll  do  the  rest.     Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  95 Quincy,  lll«^ 


^  °S]i'^  WASHING 

Half  the  time,  half  the  work. 

lOO  Pieces  an  Hour 

with  the 
"Busy  Bee"  Washer 

The    machine    with    a 

record.  No  rubbing    No 

dirtleft.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Bee  Masher  Co.,  Box  103,  Erie.  Pa. 


Exclusive  territo 
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STEEL 

ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Most  economical  and  durable  root  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinarj-  care -nill  outlast  any  other  kind. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everj-where  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
coveringanybuilding.  Alsobest  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Malces  your  build 
ing  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new.  81.50 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofingand  siding,  each 
sheet  24  ins.  wide  and  24  ins.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like  illustration, 
sheets  22  ins.  wide  x  24  ins.  long,  S  1 .76.  At  25c  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish 
sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square,  S2.00.  Fine_  Steel 
Beaded  Oeiling,  per  square,  S2.00.    Can  also  furnish  stancliiig  seam  or  "V"  crimped 

"IZ":  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Okla.,  Tex.  and  Tnd.  Ter.     Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

'  Satlslacllon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    We  will  send  this  roofingto  any  one 
„p.  answering   this    ad  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  us 

^OS  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  Ifnot; 
found  as  represented,  von  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No,  WE  688. Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings, 
Doors,  Household  Goods  and  'everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  We  buv  our  (roods  .^t 
'^leriff's  and  receiver's  salps.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  aSTH  AND  IROM  STS..  CHICAGO 


Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalogue 

Saves  50  Per  Cent  on  Windows,  Doors  and  Building  Material 

5000  Bargains-Quality  Guaranteed 

WEGUARANTEE  SAFE  DELIVERY  AI^YWHERE 


L 


80 


High  Grade  White  Pine 
Door,  g?iSr*  $2.00,  at 

Don'tthink  of  doing  any  repair  work  or  build- 
ing, whether  you  are  a  Home  Owner,  Carpenter, 
Contractor  or  Builder,  until  you  have  sent  a  Postal 
Card  for  our  Free  Millwork  Catalogue.  It  is  an 
authority  on  millwork  styles. 

We  sell  all  our  millwork  products  of  the  Largest 
IM ill  in  America  only  direct  to  you  and— 

Ycu  Save  HALF,  whether  You  Order 
$5.00  Worth  or  $10,000  Worth 

The  5000  bai  sains  we  offer  will  cost  you  50  per  cent 
less  than  your  Local  Dealer  would  chargre,  freight 
included.  We  guarantee  that,  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  Jn  the  United  States. 

That  is  no  careless,  hasty  statement.  We  know 
we  can  save  you  50  per  cent,  wherever  you  live,  or 
whatever  you  need  in  millwork.  We  have  done  that 
for  our  customers  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
Canada.    We  are  doing  it  every  day.    We  fill  all  orders  promptly  from 

Lookatthes^  Tliis  4-Light  Window,  Cftc 


60' 


our  immense  stock. 

two   bargains  here  illustrated. 

High  Grade  White  Pine  Door  that 

any  dealer  would  charge  you  f2  for    DSalAT'S  PflCf)  »l  .50.  at 

-we  sell  you  for  80  cents.    And  also     *^*^«»*^"    ^  ■    '  '^^  M»i.>*vr,  w  i. 

an  barn  or  house  materials  equally  low  priced.  Sold  only  direct  to  you. 

You  know,  yourself,  what  such  doors  and  storm  sash  cost  you  at  home.  And  our  goods 
are  all  of  High  Standard,  guaranteed  of  the  ofiBcial  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest.  Remember  that  we  can  afford  to  make  these 
low  prices  because  of  our  enormous  output  and  because  we  save  expense  by  selling  only 

Direct  to  Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors  and  Builders 

You  are  perfectly  safe  in  ordering  direct  from  our  Free  Catalogue.  Your  local  banker  or 
3i»y  banker  in  Davenport,  our  home,  will  tell  you  of  our  responsibility. 

«^VVe  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163,000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres)— have  been  in  business 
since  1865— own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  mtn— sell  only  for  cash.  We  are  the  only  I  urge  manufacturers  of  sai^h,  doora 
•nd  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our  prices  will  astonish  you.  Don't  buy  anything  in  our  line  until 
you  get  our  catalogue,  Iho  grandest  woodwork  calaiogue  published.  It  is  FBEE- write  for  it  today.   Address 

CORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO.,  Station  C97  DAVENPORT,  lA. 
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Incubator    Book 

The  Best  That  Was  Ever  Written 


if  you  wish  to  buy  an  incubator  wisely,  read  this  book.  It  will  tell  you  the 
facts  that  you  need  to  know.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  spent  25  years  in 
perfecting  an  ideal  incubator.  It  tells  of  the  mistakes  that  he  made  and  that 
others  are  making — and  how  to  avoid  them.  It  tells  you  his  experience  with  all 
sorts  of  incubators — the  good  points  and  the  weaknesses  of  all.  It  tells  you  how 
hehasperfected  the  Racine  incubator—in25  years— until  it  includes  all  the  good  points  that 
any  man  has  discovered.  The  book  is  interesting — fascinating — and  it  is  written  by  a  man  who 
kr.ows  most  about  incubators.  You  will  know  which  incubator  you  want  when  you  read  it — 
and  the  book  is  free.    "Write  today  for  it.    We  Pay  the  Frelg-ht      Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box      114,  Racine.  Wis. 

Weli"vo  WarphnnoPR  «t  Dpfrnit.  V\rh  .  Buffalo,  N.  ^..^ansas  Oitv,  Mo.  and  Rt.  Paul,  Minn.  _ 


Qmrnm  mmsmmmm 


,   WORlD'ii 

BEST 
HATCHER 


Begmners  as  well  as  professional  poultrymen  aided  by  the  patented  and 
exclusive  labor-saving,  automatic  features  of 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

make  larger  proflts  in  raising  Broilers,  Roasters  and  Capons;  become  more 
successful  In  Chick  Rearing  and  secure  more  protitahle  results  in  Egg  Farming. 
Cyphers  Incubators  are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment iStations,  the  world  over.  Don't  you  want  to  read  their  reports!  If  80 
Get  our  new  260  page  book  entitled  "How  to  Make  Money  With  Poultry  and  In- 
cubators"— FREE  If  you  name  this  paper  and  send  addresses  Of  two  acquaintances 
interested  In  poultry  keeping.    Write  nearest  office. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Kansas  City,   London,  Eng. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Id  Trusty 

Incubators  and  Brooders^ 

The  really  automatic  incubator- 
start  it  and  it  runs  itself.  Reg\i- 
lator  so  perfect  that  you  mighL 
row    awav   the  thermometer ,  if 


throw    away 
you  wanted  to.    Sold  on 

40^  60  and  90  DAYS'  TRIAL 
and  5  YEARS'  GUARANTY 

More  sold  in  1906  than  any  other  make  and  every 
patron  satisfied.    You  will  be,  too. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK. 
Johnson's  Chicken  Book— bigger 
and  betterthan  ever  Full  of  com- 
mon-sense chicken  talk,  300  pic- 
tures. It  will  save  you  money. 
Write  today  sure. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  { 
a  Price  On  a 

Chatham 

Before  You  Buy  An 
Incubator. 

Write   today   for   my 
Free  Book.    It  will  tell 
you     how     to     make 
money  out  of  po'iltry. 
With  Chatham  Incubators  and    Br.jcdcrs  you  car. 
start  In  the   poultry    businet^s   lor   a    very   small 
»"iount.    Chatiiam  Incubatois  are  sold  ou 

84   DAYS*    FREE   TRIAL 

freight  prepaid.  Guaranteed  6  years.  They  are 
tested  and  known  to  produce  the  largest  percent- 
age of  sf'ing  chi"kfn<.  Onr  hig  st'  (!k  of  incubators 
now  ready  insu.  .~  ij.ompi  Ueiivc  y.  Write  today. 
MANSON    CAMPBELL, 

President  Mans™  l'»m    ...  1.  c,-,  .  T,t.l.,,;  I6W»««.,n  Ave.    Detroit,  Mich- 

If  you  live  wesi  of  tbo  Mi»Bi-8ippi  K.ver.  a-Mren  mo 
^gS^atmKKBtU     Uo:  4  i6  Topekw,  Kau 


Buys  a  240  Eg^ 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est batcher  made. 

The  Famous 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR 

240  Egg-Size  Only  $11.75.    120  Egg-Siza  Only  $9 .00. 
60  Egg-Size  Only  $7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

You  cannot  find  a  better  at  any  price.  Why  pay 
more  then?  Let  us  save  you  money.  Remember 
these  are  not  "cheap"  machines,  but  of  the  highest 
grade.  Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big  128  page 
book  "Poultry  for  Profit."  H's  Frea. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box     4  ',  Freeport,  Ills. 


MANDY  LEE 


Incubators 


onil  Rrnnriore  The  most  improved  type 
ana  DrOOaerS  of  "Chlck"  machinery. 
Perfect  regulation;  not  affected  by  outside 
climatic  conditions.  Contact  heat  brooder 
furnishes  heat  in  the  natural  way,  broods 
chicks  like  the  old  hen.  Catalog  tells  the 
hows  and  whys.  Send  today. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  64. Omaha,  Neb. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 


EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Loweet 
priced  flret-claBS  hatchers  made. 
OEO.  U.  8TAHI.,    Qulney,  111. 
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BIG  MONEY 


IN 


Poultry 


There   is   big:   money    in 
poultry  raising  when  you 
are  working  along  right 
lines:  when  you  have  effi- 
cient hatchers  and  brood- 
ers   that    will     rear    the 
chicks;  when  you  are  guid- 
ed by  the  advice  of  one  who 
knows,  and  is  most  success- 
ful in  his  own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers we  hatched  and  raised  over  20,000 
chickens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
Farm.  The  Model  Incubators  are  world- 
beaters  as  hatchers,  and  the  Model 
Colony  Brooder  raised  as  high  as  98  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  hatched.  Their  use  en- 
abled the  Model  Farm  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  chickens  than  has  ever  been 
raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write  for 
catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs.  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  mark- 
et quotations  week  by  week  averaged  for 
three  years.  It  shows  when  a  chick 
hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make. 
It  also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  produc- 
tion and  how  best  to  secure  them.  Write 
me  today. 

OH  AS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
3BO     Henry  St.  Suffalo,  M.  Y. 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

In  Poultry  business.    Others  do  it. 

Whynotyouf   Our  big  illustrated 

book,   "Profitable  Poultry,"  tells 

how  to  breed,  hatch,  feed,   grow 

and  market  to  make  lots  of  money. 

Starts  you  on  the  road  to  success. 

Describes  most  wonderful  Poultry 

Farm  in  the  world— 32  kinds  of  fowls. 

Gives  lowest  prices  on   fowls,   eggs, 

Incubators,   everjthing   for    Poultry. 

Mailed  for  1  cents  in  postage.     Berry's 

Poultry  Farm,  Box   63.  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Most  popular  poultry  book  ever  published.     S3  pagrea 
e£  practical,  common-sense  "Chicken"  information  in 

Mandy's  Poultry  School 

More  than  a  million  books  distributed  in  a  year.    PTIEE! 
Uention  this  paper.    GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

$50.00    Given    Away. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  OFFER  EVER 
MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  Does  this  interest  YOU? 
Watch  for  the  next  issue  of  the  POULTRY  ITEM, 
which  is  published  at  Sellersville,  Pa.  The  ITEM 
will  give  away  fifty  dollars"  worth  of  Fishel's  World 
Famous  White  Plymouth  Rocks— to  the 
winner  of  the  co'  test  to  be  announced  in  the  Jan.  is- 
sue of  the  POULTRY  ITEM.  Send  for  the  Jan.  issue. 
It  will  tell  you  all  about  this  great  contest.  Just 
think  for  a  moment!  the  winner  of  this  contest  can  or- 
der $.50.00  worth  of  Kishel's  Famous  White  Rocks 
from  his  latest  catalog.  No  poultry  magazine  has 
ever  made  a  proposition  like  this  before.  Write  for 
a  free  sample  copy  now;  or,  better  still,  send  us  25  cts. 
for  a  yearly  sub'scription  and  you  will  then  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  most  exciting  and  interesting 
contest  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  lovers  of  the 
feathered  varieties.  There  will  be  numerous  smaller 
prizes. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM,    Sellersville,  Pa. 


The  Reliable's  25th  Birthday 


I  This  is  our  Silver  Jubilee  year. 
I  For  25  years  Reliable  Incuba- 
I  tors  have  lepresented  the  latest 
I  and  best  in  incubator  building-. 
I  They  have  stood  the  te.st  of 
[practical  use  all  this  time  and 
[are  farther  in  the  lead  than 
lever.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
I  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder 
Co.,   Box  B-49,  Quincy,  111, 


Automatic  BUCKEYE  incubator 

All  Metal,  Fire  Proof.  Continuous  Hatcher. 

NEEDS   NO  THERMOMETER. 

Adjusted  by  us  and  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Guar- 
anteed for  five  years.  Good  credit  at  home  is  good  with 
us.  Get  the  best  and  save  money.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.    Box  64,     Sprlnnlleld.  O. 


The  lOO-egi?  Hatcnlng  Wonder  has  triple  case,  large 
aluminum-coated  tank,  double- jacketed  heater  and 
our  Victor  Kegulator.  The  lamp  has  a  big  bowl,  wide 
burner  and  stout  metal  chimney.  Ventilated  egg 
chamber  with  double  glass  in  door  contains  movable 
egg-tray  with  nursery  below.  The  machine  is  26 
Inches  long,  21  Inches  wide  and  H  inches  high.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  substantially  built  incubator,  with  its 
egg-tray  and  nursery,  aluminum-coated  tank,  double- 
jacketed  heater,  modern  lamp  and  automatic  regula- 
tor, the  87.90  price  includes  a  thermometer,  funnel 
and  book  of  Instructions,  telling  how  to  get  the  best 
results  from  tlie  incubator,  all  delivered  at  any  rail- 
road station  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If  the  Brooder  Is  ordered  with  the  Incubator  the 
price  of  both  is  only  $11.50  delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Tlie  price  of  the  Incubator  de- 
livered west  of  the  Rockies  is  $9.90  and  the  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $14.76. 

Tliese  prices  are  delivered  at  yonr  railroad  station,  not  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  F,  o.  b.  factory  means  that  you  may  have  to  pay  cartage 
from  the  factory  lo  tlieir  Btaiion. 

Better  write  us  today;  we  will  ship  promptly  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  order.  Money  returned  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. 

If  you  want  a  larger  machine  write  for  our  80-page 
"  Victor  Book."  Two-thirds  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
giving  information  about  the  poultry  business.  The 
rest  telis  the  truth  about  Victor  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  We  start  with  the  egg  and  give  pointers 
that  mean  Increased  profits  right  through  to  the 
heavy  fowls  ready  for  market.  How  to  make  hens  lay 
when  eggs  are  scarcest.  How  to  get  early  spring 
chickens  on  the  market  in  time  to  get  best  prices. 
Practicalhints  that  may  mean  money  whether  an  old 
hen  or  an  Incubator  does  the  hatching. 

We  want  you  to  have  tlie  boolt  and  will  gladly  send  it  to  you 
freeifrou  will  send  in  the  coupon  below,  or  send  us  a  postal 
card  asking  for  it  if  you  don't  want  to  out  the  paper. 

GEO.  ERTELCO.,Quincy,lll.  Established  1867. 


GEO.  KRTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111.:  12        5  6 

Please  send  me  the  Victor  Book  FREE. 


Name 

PostofBce 

Route  No Co State. 
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Hatch  and  Brood 

AT    SAME   TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing — a  complete  hatcher  and 
brooder,  a  machine  that  performs  both  of  these 
operations  at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  metal  and  asbestos  felt,  so 
can  not  warp,  swell,  shrink,  or  crack.  Will 
hatch  hens',  ducks',  geese,  or  turkeys'  eggs 
equally  well,  and  at  the  same  time. 


Metal  Mother  .  .  ifi7  ^O 

BROODER     -     HATCHER  ^t^  •    ^^  ^-^ 


40   ChicKs  from  43   E^ffs. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12,  1906. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— The  combined  brooder-hatcher  I  pur- 
chased of  you  last  spring  is  certainly  all  you  claim  It 
to  be. 

The  first  time  we  operated  it  we  put  in  49  eggs. 
After  the  sixth  day  we  tested  out  seven  and  replaced 
them  with  nine  fresh  eggs.  The  first  lot  hatched  out 
40  strong,  and  the  nine  eggs  put  in  after  the  machine 
had  been  running  a  week  hatched  seven  chickens. 
The  next  time  we  put  in  50  eggs,  tested  out  six,  and 
one  that  was  cracked,  and  hatched  40  chickens  from 
the  43  eggs.  Chicks  were  brooded  in  the  machine  at 
the  same  time  the  eggs  were  incubating— doing  dou- 
ble duty  with  the  one  lamp.  We  think  the  "  Cycle" 
is  the  best  machine  in  the  market. 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  V.  Bump. 


Is  a  long  step  ahead  of  all  others — the 
most  remarkable  invention  in  the  poul- 
try world.  With  it  two  quarts  of  oil 
hatches  50  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks. 
A  time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving 
machine  complete  for  $7.50.  Light  in 
weight :  shipped  cheaply  by  express. 
Free  catalog  tells  how  it  works.  Regu- 
lar Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brooders  at  $5 
each   ai'e  great   favorites.     Write  now. 


Cycle  :  HatcKer  :  Co. 

Box   223     :     :     Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Freigtat  Prepaid, 

Buys  the  Best 

Incubator  Ever  Made. 


120  EGG 


$4.50  Buys  tbe  Best  100-Chlck  Brooder. 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  If  ordered  together,  cost  but  811.00.  Double 
cases  all  over;  bent  copper  tank;  hot  water;  self  regulating;  sallslac<lon  guaranteed. 
Our  book,  "Hatching  Facts,"  tells  all  about  It.    Mailed  tree.    Write  for  it. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  69  •  Racine.  Wisconsin. 


Bl 


EEOUPPLIES 


BESS 


INCUBATORS  (Si  BROODERS 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  Central  States.  Our  poods  are  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  We  warrant  the  eoods,  and  they  will  please  you.  SPECIAL  PRittb  on  early 
orders.    We  can  save  you  money.    Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  all  about  them.    Do  it  to-day. 

AODREss  LEAHY  manufacturingToivipai^?;o^S^ 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Missouri,       or        E.  T.  Flanagan,  Belleville,  Illinois 
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Big  Sure  Hatch  Book 

^  Best  Ever  Printed  % 

You  ought  to  have  a  free  copy  of  this  ■ 
book  on  Incubators,  Brooders  and  ■ 
Chicken  Raising.  Nothing  like  it  ever  ^ 
printed  before.  It's  a 
big:  book.  Has  over 
one  hundred  solid 
pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter and  pictures  from 
actual   pliotosraplis. 

The  cover  is  in  tliree 
colors.  Jammed  full  of 
money  -  making:   in- 
formation for  all  who  are  interested  In 
Chickens.  You  '11  like  the  way  it's  written— 
makes  everything  clear  as  sunlight.  Tells 
you  the  very  things  you  must  know  to 
succeed  in  raising  poultry. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Book  Is  a  safe 
guide  because  it  is  based  on  the  success- 
ful experience  of  the  men  who  in  ten 
years  built  up  the  business  of  the 

URE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 

from    nothing    "o  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Get  a  Sure  Hatcn  and  make  money. 
Over  110,000  others  are  doing  so  —  why 
not  you?  Pays  for  itself  with  one 
hatch.  Runs  itself.  Does  all  we  claim 
or  we  take  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Guaranteed  for  Five  Years.  The  risk 
is  all  on  our  side. 

Don't  buy  an  incubator  until  you  get 
the  Sure  Hatch  Boole  and  read  up. 

Send  postal  today- 
SUREHATCH  INCU3ATORCO. 
Boxl07,Fremont,Neb.,orDpt,107,Indianapolis,Ind, 


"Perfect"  Incubator 

60  Egg  Incubators  ...  $4.00 
120    ^'^  "  •  •  •     6.45 

240    "  •'        .  •  .  •    9.25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 

trial.    That's  the  way  the  "Perfect"  is 

sold.    Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 

Write  for  200-page  free  book. 

The  United  Fsetorias  Company,  Dapt.   X38   ClavalaBd,  OfelOk 


Greidcr's  -  Fine  -  Catalog  •  1907 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry, 
and  describes  and  illustrates  60  va- 
rieties. Ten  beautiful  natural-color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eg-gs;  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill 
lice,  make  money.    This  valuable  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  Greider,  R.l\eeins,  Penn. 


R.I. 
Reds 


White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas 


Hardy,  prolific,  farm-bred,  pure 
stock.  For  birds,  moderate  prices. 
EGGS  TO  HATCH  at  10  cts.  each. 


IXTalter  iSHerman 

100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R. 


d.n  RRFFDS  Fine  pure  -  bred  chickens, 
tv;  UllUUL/o  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised  ;  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry-farm  in  the  Northwest.  Fowls, 
eggs,  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  4  c. 
for  fine  76-page  13th  annual  catalog. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  778,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


FREE 
BOOK 


FOR 
YOU 


BERRIES 


YOU 
NEED 
THIS    BOOK 


AND  HOW  to 
ORO^A^t-HIM 


ASK 
FOR 
IT   TO- DAY 


THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE  ever  written,  because  it  explains  every 
detail  of  the  work  from  the  time  plants  are  set  out  untU 
the  berries  are  picked,  and  tells  how  to  prepare  the  plants 
for  a  big  second  crop.  135  Pictures  of  strawberries 
and  strawberry  fields.  This  book  is  worth  its  weiehtin 
pold.  If  we  knew  your  address, would  mail  you  one  Free. 

B.  M.  nuLLOGG  COMPANY,   Box,  400  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


STRi^BERRIES 

bipr,  red  and  luscious 
are  grown  from 
ALLEN'S       Choice 

vlg-nrous     strawberry 
plants.      None   better.' 
G-od      Liiok,      Chesa. 
peakp,  Virginia    and 
C.iri.inal,    new     Qlenu' 
Mary,       Haverland,     £ 
Duiilap,       Marshall,  ^' 
Klond.^ke.       Gandy, 
a.  k.  Climax,  and  all 
lest  stamiara  sorts,  90  varieties, 
ices     right.       DEWBERRlFS,  i 
Austins,  Lucretia,   and  Premo.  I  have   big 
stock  and  they  are  fine.  Also  Raspberry,  Cur- 
rant and    Gooseberry    plants,   and    Grape 
vines.    In  SEEDS  I  have  the  leading  varie-  ( 
ties  for  Held  ami  garden.   My  1907  supply  of' 
Peas,  Beans,  Watermelon,  Cantaloupe,  and 
Cucumber    seeds    Is    very  choice.   Millions 
of  vegetable  plants  in  season.    My  60  page 
Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  wheie  to 
get  them.    IT'S  FREE.    Send  name  and  ad- 
dress on  postal  today  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Dopt.  go, Sallstiiiry.  Waryland 


The  Best  Strawberries 

r  -*^  grow  from  Farmer's  plants.     Introducer  of 

ijfjvw  ''Dswego"  strawberry  and  "Plum  Farmer" 

«Wv    raspberi-}'.    Fiuit  plants,  all  kinds.    Catalog 

free.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  708,1- olaski.  N.  Y, 


Bardy  Rcaltby  t«*^«5(GRovERs 

The  only  kind  we  sbip.\(;Row^ 
Free  from    scale    ant?   ^~- — •'' 
all  diseases.    Buy  direct  I'rom 
grower.      A     complete    line. 
Wholeale  prices.     Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Fruit  and   Orna- 
mental Nursery  Stock  free. 
Grover  Nursery  Co. 
«v  Trust  Bide. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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FOUR  EYERaREENS 
FREE 


We  grow  our 

"^  ■  ■'-■'  zard 

Belf'Evergreens  in  ten  million  lots. 
To  prove    they    aie    healthy,    well 
rooted  and  vifrorous  we  offer  to  send 
Four  Fine  Sample  Trees,  3  years  old 
Free  to  a  limited  number  of  property  owners.    Mailing: 
pense  5  cts    which  send  or  not  as  you  please.    A  postal  ■ 
brinsr  them.     Our  Catalogue  containing  64  colored  plates  of 
our  Hardy  "Blizzard  Belt"  Fruits,  Evergrreens.  Ornamentals, 
etc.,  with  a  mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers,  free 
for  the  asking.    Write  to-day. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,   Box  748,    Osage,  Iowa. 


ABIC  PLOvriRXJARDEN  FOR 


lie  DaAkat«     Enough    Seeds  for   your  entire    flower     garden: 
lU  raiflVclSi    Aster,    Coxcomb,    Feverfew,  Forget-me-not,  Mlg- 
c^  nonette,  Nasturtium,  Pansy,  Petunia,  Pinky  Poppy,  Phlox,  Salpi- 
glossis.  Stock,  Sweet  Peas  and  Saponaria,  all  for  luc.    Also  Guide— 
<rOO  new  engravings,  culture,  etc.  Tell  your  friends.  Write  me  today. 
I  GEO.  W.  PARK,  Box    98,  L^aPark,  Pa. 

'  Get  Up  A  Olub.— 15  choice  bulbs— Lily,  Gladiolus,  Buttercup,  etc.,  for 
club  of  5  (5C  cts);  or  100  bulbs,  full,  fine  ones,  for  club  of  15,  ($1.50).  Bulbs 
alone  $1.00— not  one-third  valiH^ 


i  TESnr SEEDS -GRXJWI?^ 

^W^^^^j^^zuMt' 

<\ 

I^S^I    A  New  Idea.    Great  for  Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners  to  v  i 
a^l    test  seeds.    Starts  seeds,  plants,  roots,  bulbs,  slips,  etc.,  for    jfl 

1                                                (ft        I    warmwaterreservoir,  heated  with  lamp.    A  perfect  little  hot-   Qn 

i',  \   '                  .■'^W*'  ,1-REStavoip 

MbB    to  operate.    Costs  a  cent  a  <lay.    Every  farmer  and  house-    ^ 
■Hb    wife  needs  it.    Send  for  Booklet  with  pictu-es.    Tells  prices    **| 
HM    and  all  about  It.    The  Templin-Crockett  Co.,  765  Caxton  _  Jl 
Ipl    Bldg:.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.                                                              '^I0\ 

SEEDS 


?LBurpee=QuaHty 


cost  but 
little  more 
than  the 
usual  kind,  but  are  worth  much  more!  To 
convince  you  that  this  is  true,  let  us  have  a 
talk  together.  We  have  spent  months  of  labor 
and  thousands  of  dollars  on 

The  BEST  SEED  CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  is  a  Book  of  200  pages  with  new  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs.  Shall 
we  mail  you  a  copy  ?  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  will  kindly  give  a  fair  hearing  to 
our  claims  for  your  patronage.     Write  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TRADE  MARK 


NortherR 
Grown 
Seeds. 

are  full  of  Northern  life  and  vitality  and 
mature  earlier,  better  and  bigger  crops. 
D  &  B's  Earliest  o£  all  Wax,"  the  earl- 
iest, best,  most  prolific  wax  bean  that 
grows.  Good  Seller.  Money  Maker, 
send  12c  stamps  for  a  big  packet,  our 
new  I'^O-paae  catalog  of  quick  growing 
Northern  Seeds  and  our  big  cash  club 
offer.    Calalog  alone,  free. 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 
523  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 


1200  acre  nursery  and  seed  farm, 
founded  at  lake  City  in  1868  by  Dr.  P. 
A.  Jewell.  Send  postal  card  for  Free 
132  page  catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants.  Trees. 
Roses.  Everg-reens.  etc.  We  erow  only 
Hardy  varieties  suited  to  the  North. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES, 

BOX     14  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 
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Wm.  Henry  Maule 


FOR  1907 

contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Vegetab  las, 
6gin  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
new,  worth 
growing. 
Yoa  need  it. 
It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 

1747  FUbert  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHEAP 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  FPFF 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rHtt 
A  ariety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers'.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grow- 
er in  America.     No  old  seed.     All  fresh. 

They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Bi^  Lot  Extra  P&ckages  Free  with  Every  Order. 

Send  yours  and  your  neighbor's  address, 

R.   H.    SHUMWAY,  Rockford,    Illinois! 


Peach  Trees 


srown. 


fine,  Btocky,  hardy,  grown  on 
the  bank  of  Lake  Erie:  two 
miles  from  any  peach  orchard, 
free  of  borers  and  all  diseases. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Etc. 
IleadauarterH  for  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  ShrubR, 
Rones,  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs, 
8eeds.  Over  60  acres  of 
Hardy    Roses,    none    better 

_    44   greenhouses   of   Everbloomlng  Roses, 

Palms,  Ferns,  FIcus,  Geraniums,  Etc.  Mail  size 
postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  nuaranteed, 
larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  It.  Valuable 
168-page  Catalogne  FREE.  Correspondence  solicited. 
SS  years,  7200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box 433,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Buy  Trees  T"  Muskingum  River 

Pull  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental.    Catalog 
free.    Freight  paid.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

Mitchell's  Nursery,   :    Beverly,  Ohio 


146  bushels  per  acre.      None  like  it. 
Thoroughbred  and  fire  dried.  Write 
for  our  big  illustrated  Catalog,  free 
for  the  asking,  A  postal  brings  it- 
RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE 

Shenandoah,    lo-wa- 
Larsest  seed  corn  growers  in  world 


CAN  YOU  SELL 

TESTED  GARDEN  SEEDS 
AT  THREE  CENTS  A  PACKET? 


If  you  can,  we  will  pay  you  liberally  for  your  work — 
CASH  or  PREMIUMS.  Send  for  50-packet  trial  order 
—say  whether  you  want  garden  or  flower  seeds,  or 
assortment.  Name  friend  for  reference.  SEND  NO 
CASH— we  trust  you.  Unsold  packets  may  be  re- 
turned. The  high  quality  of  our  seeds  makes  them 
easy  to  sell,  and  we  treat  our  representatives  in  a 
way  which  makes  your  work  pleasant  and  profitable. 
Send  for  our  beautiful  seed  catalog,  and  our  big  pre- 
mium book.  We  will  tell  you  about  our  plan.  Write 
to-day. 

THE  JOHN  R.  RISDON  SEED  CO., 

;  BOX  24.    RIVERDALE,  MD. 


FREE$I  PREMIUM 
^ONLY  TO  BUYERS  OF    ^ 

TERLING  SEED 

FREE  132 'Page  Catalog 

Write  today  for  most  interesting  and  re- 
liable Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed 
Catalog  published.  Explains  how, on  page 
2.  buyers  ^et  11  varieties  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  worth  $1— FREE 

\ORTllKrP,  KING  Jt  CO. 
103  Hennepin  Ave. ,  Minneapolig,  Minn. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 


Red 


New  Eaton 


Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


ORFFS  ^^^s 


Free 


I  will  send  free  3    splendid  Blackberry 

plants  post-paid    to   introduce   anci 

prove  my  stock  thg  finest  grown. 

Many   of    my     customers   realize 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

M7  b&Ddiom«,  Dew  oaulog  of  amall  fruUe,  fruit 
and  oroamental  treei,  farm  and  garden  eeeds  and 
■eneral  nureory  struck  Bent  free.    Get  it — write  to-daj. 

W.  N.  Scarff ,  New  Carlisle,  O^ 


Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Currants, 
Choice  Gladiolus  Bulbs. 

Catalog    Free. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO., 

BOX    I004.  CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  O. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE* 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  great  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roads,  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.    Write  to-day.    Address 

KretcKmer  Mfg'.  Co.,  Council  Bltilfs,  loiva. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son,  Salina.  Kansas. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  lai'ge  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


1884 


1Q07 


New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year  now  ready 

FOR  YOU 

Twenty-two  successful    years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees    and    queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M    Jenkins 


VTetumpKa, 


Alabama 


Otir  Specialties. 

Gary  Simplicity  Hives   and  Supers, 
Root  and  Danz.  Hives  and  Supers; 
Root's  Sections,  Weed  Process  Foun- 
dation, and  Bingham  Smokers. 
Bees  and  Queens  in  their  Season. 

32-2mge  Catalog  Free. 
'W.  "W.  Cary  (Q.  Son, 

Lyonsvilie,  Mass. 


Root's  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 


But  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  or 
Medina.     Write   for   catalog  L. 


Rawlings  Implement  Co. 

9  and  1 1  West  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Something  New 
in  Honey-Jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mall. 
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MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


MEANS     ^E 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freiglit 

Our  sections  ai"e  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  >$upplies ! 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.    ^EW  LEWIS  GOODS  at  factory 

prices  by  return  freight.    Honey  and  beeswax  wanted.    State  lowest  price  and  particulars. 

Honey  in  five-gallon  cans  for  sale.    Send  for  new  1907  catalog. 

'^'•sivo    x^exT    oezil:    J-Visco-unl:     fox- 


H. 


M.  A-riid,  Prop'r  YorK  Honey  (SL  Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  inc.) 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.        191  and  193  Superior  St.,  Chicago.  Ills. 


W  H  LaW^  the  OllPPn-hrPPder  ^^^^  ^^  usual  be  on  hand  with  his  superior  bees  and  queens  for 
"•  "\  ,."^'  "I*;  Y"^«'"  UlCCUCI,  the  commg  season.  Laws'  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Italians,  also  Holy  Lands  and  Carniolans  bred  separately  and  in  their  purity,  several  of  my  custom- 
ers write  me  that  the  queens  received  from  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season 
I  also  breed  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  the  bees  for  white  comb  honey  and  lots  of  it  I  have  some  wonderful 
reports  from  this  cross.  Single  queen,  any  race,  before  April,  $1  25;  five  for  $5.00.  I  have  also  some  extra-fine 
breeding-queens  at  $10.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  for 
the  coming  season.    Circulars  on  hives  and  queens  on  application. 

"W.  H.  I^AMTS,  Box  217,  Beeville.  Texas. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Best  of  every  thing  needed. 
Big  Discount  from  now  to 
April  1st.      .      Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1004  East  Washington  Street 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS     OF 

"ROOT'S  QUALiTY"  BEE-SUPPLIES 

Cash  paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for 
catalog  and  price  list 


ROOT  S  GOODS  FOR 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 

E.  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


1  7  Morrison  Street,  Watertown,  New  York 

Phone  1296 

The  Early-order  Discount ! 

This  is  the  dull  season  in  the  supply  line,  and 
we  are  offering  a  VERY  LIBERAL  discount 
for  orders  now.  We  furnish  every  thing  a 
bee-keeper  uses Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  lOSPark  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 

APIARIES,  GLEN  COVE.  L.  I. 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHurcK,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1..50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians, jhe  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  1 8,  Beeville.  Bee  Co.,  Tex 

Bees  and  Queens  for  1907 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
good  queens  for  profitable  keeping  of  bees.  I  think 
I  can  raise  just  as  good  queens  as  anybody.  I  will 
book  orders  for  1907  at  the  following  prices:  Each,  55c; 
$6.00  per  dozen;  $45.00  per  100.  Also  eggs  to  hatch, 
Buff  Wyandotte,  R.  I.  Red,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington,  Bar- 
red Rock.    Circular  free. 

A..  H.  Kana^y,  Milroy,  Pa. 

Italian  Queens   >J»  vj*   ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt    B.  McCain,  Rt.  1.  Os-we^o,  111. 

ITA.I.IA.N  QU££NS  and  BBI^S 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


For  Sale. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Hustling  helpei*  in  the  bee  and  honey 
■business.    A  steady  job  for  the  right  man 

B.  Walker,  Clyde,  Illinois. 

Wanted.— An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— A  steady,  bright,  industrious  young  man 
who  knows  how  to  handle  bees.  To  a  man  of  the 
right  stamp  a  good  opening  is  offered  by  an  extensive 
bee-keeper  of  New  York  State.    Address 

W.  J.  LucH,  care  of  A.  I.  Root  (^.,  Medina,  O. 

Wanted. — Three  practical  bee-men,  experienced  in 
producing  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Single  Amer- 
ican men,  not  over  35  years,  preferred.  Liberal  wages 
per  month  and  keep.  Must  come  before  March  15,  so 
write  me  at  once.       C.  I.  Graham,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


Wanted.— Boy  of  18,  or  older,  to  work  in  garden 
and  apiary;  one  who  has  had  some  experience  han- 
dling bees.  None  need  apply  who  use  liquor,  tobacco, 
or  profanity.  S.  Mazella  Gallup. 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— One  student  who  wishes  to  learn  bee- 
keeping (he  getting  his  board,  and,  if  it  is  a  good  sea- 
son, and  he  faithful,  some  wages)  can  have  a  place 
with  me.  A  man  single,  clean  in  mind  and  body,  will- 
ing, industrious,  and  trustworthy,  apply  to 

R.  F.  HOLTERMANN,  Brantford,  Can. 


Wanted.— Young  man,  preferably  one  with  at  least 
a  little  experience  with  bees,  as  assistant  apiarist  for 
five  to  seven  months.  We  run  several  yards,  over  600 
colonies,  latest  methods,  fine  climate.  State  age,  ex- 
perience, and  wages  desired,  all  in  first  letter.  Give 
references.    No  tobacco,  etc. 

E.  F.  Atwatbb,  Box  37,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

Wanted.— Local  representative  to  handle  the  sale 
of  our  new  Unrivaled  Series  of  Charts  and  Surveys, 
showing  every  State  and  foreign  country,  reliable, 
historical,  and  descriptive  matter,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. We  anticipate  sale  large  enough  to  net  our 
representatives  from  $300  to  $800  in  every  county- 
Address  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Wanted.— Experienced  bee-keeper  to  handle  bees 
on  the  east  cost  of  Florida;  high  healthy  location; 
pure  water,  one  mile  from  ocean;  4-room cottage,  shop, 
barn,  etc.  Bees  under  sheds,  lock  and  key.  State 
experience  and  wages.  Married  man  with  family  pre- 
ferred.   Address  "  Bees,"  Lock  Box  197,  Augusta,  Ga. 

NAVY  ^^^^^  excellent  opportunities  to  young  men 
j.»i-i.  »  1  Qf  gQQ^  character  to  receive  instruction  fit- 
ting them  for  promotion;  good  pay  at  start,  advance- 
ment as  soon  as  qualified.  Apply  to  Navy  Recruiting 
Station,  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  or 
Postoface  Building,  Cincinnati,  O, 


Situation  Wanted. 


Wanted.- Situation  by  man  of  20  years'  work  with 
bees.  Understands  the  business  in  all  its  branches; 
39  years  old,  good  habits,  single;  wages  expected,  $40 
per  month  and  board.  Southwest  or  northwest  pre- 
ferred. W.  T.  Lewis,  Box  722,  Lamar,  Col. 


Fob  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

Fob  Sale.— 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.    Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester.  Ohio. 


For  Sale.- 
Grand  Prize. 


-Dahlias,  20  kinds,  $1.  Catalog.  St.  Louis 
H.  F.  BUBT,  Taunton,  Mass. 


For  Sale. — 200-egg  (Excelsior)  incubator,  good  as 
new,  $10.00.    Habby  C.  Dbiver,  Rt,  1,  Beech Ck., Pa. 

Fob  Sale.- Melilotus  (sweet  clover)  seed,  $3.50  per 
bushel  (35  lbs.).  W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale.— Smith  Premier,  Hammond,  and  Oliver 
typewriters.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Will  exchange  for 
wax  or  honey.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

For  Sale.— Forty  acres,  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo.,  near 
Hodge,  on  Mo.  Pac,  $27.50  per  acre. 

R.  L.  Webb,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale— at  a  bargain,  10-inch  Rider  compression 
hot-air  pumping  engine,  in  good  condition. 

James  E.  Fowleb,  Newfields,  Rock.  Co.,  N.  H. 

Fob  Sale.- Ten  10-frame  supers,  complete,  $4.00; 
one  25  rifle,  $5.50.    See  Jan.  1st  ad. 

R.  D.  WiLLON,  Oakland,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— Paragon  Chestnut.  I  can  furnish  Par- 
agon Chestnut  grafts  for  spring  grafting,  25  fine  grafts 
for  $1.00.  J.  H.  Bupp,  Loganville,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— We  pay  the  freight.  Send  me  a  bill  of 
your  1907  supplies  needed,  and  I  will  figure.  New  fac- 
tory. G.  RouTZAHN,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Comb  foundation,  both  brood  and  sur- 
plus. Beeswax  worked  into  foundation  at  a  very  low 
price.    Send  for  price  list  and  free  samples  to 

The  Delta  Apiabibs,  Delta,  Colo. 

Fob  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

Fob  Sale. — Till  Jan.  1,  best  Wisconsin  sections 
•per  1000,  $4.00;  No.  3,  $3.40;  plain,  25c  less.  Big  dis- 
count on  Danz.  hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also 
berry-boxes.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 


For  Sale. — Ninety  second-hand  chaff  hives  (forty 
10-frame  Quinbys,  and  fifty  13-frame  Gallup);  three  4- 
frame  Cowan  extractors,  used  but  two  years;  900  lbs. 
buckwheat  comb  honey. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.- 100  supers  (or  less)  for  4U  sections, 
and  8-frame  hives  complete  with  holders  and  fences, 
no  sections;  been  used  one  year;  painted,  and  good  for 
50  years;  25  cts.  each. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.- With  or  without  stock;  a  bee  and  poul- 
try farm,  iVa  acres,  nice  nine-room  house;  barn,  shop, 
water-power  feed-mill;  buzz-saw,  lathe,  61  colonies 
bees  in  Simplicity  hives;  67  head  of  poultry  in  hen- 
house. 

G.  L.  VooBHEES,  Prattsville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— The  highest  type  of  Angora  and  Persian 
cats,  from  imported  ancestors.  Don't  confound  these 
cats  with  the  coon  cats  or  mongrels  kept  in  bird-stores 
and  sold  at  $3.00,  when  so  many  people  will  pay  $25  to 
$75  for  a  fine-bred  specimen.  Any  ambitious  woman 
can  make  money  raising  them.  Kittens,  pure  white, 
some  with  blue  eyes  and  other  colors;  very  rea.sonable. 
Kindly  do  not  write  out  of  mere  curiosity;  but  every 
business  letter  will  be  promptly  answered. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skbbs.  Marion,  Ohio. 
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Bees  and  Queens. 


For  SAX.E.- 
frame  hives. 


-100  colonies  of  bees  in  Higrginsville  ten- 
R.  L.  Webb,  Waverly,  Mo. 


Fob  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale.— Italian  (|ueens,  red-clover  and  tfolden- 
bred  for  business;  order  now  for  June  delivery.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  and  safe  arrival  warranted.  Un- 
tested $1.0);  tested  $1.2.t;  select  tested,  $1.50. 

Chas.  W.  Zwilet.  Fremont.  O. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  Sale.— White  Wyandotts  Exclusively  (Duston 
Strain),  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 

Habry  C.  Driver,  Rt.  l.  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— B.  P.  Rock  pullets  and  cockerels  from 
extra-laying  strain,  $1.00  each.  Eggs  in  season,  $1.00 
per  15.        Mrs.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Rt.  1,  Crooksville,  O. 

Fob  Sale. — Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Earned,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale.— M.  B.  turkeys.  Hens,  $3.00  each;  Toms, 
$5.00  each;  eggs  in  season,  $3.00  per  dozen. 

A.  P.  Young,  Cave  City,  Ky. 

Fob  Sale.— White  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Good 
stock  at  a  low  price.  J.  F.  Moobe.  Tiffin,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— 25  White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  al- 
so pairs  and  trios.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15,  $5.00  for  30.  Fish- 
el  strain.    Write  your  wants. 

Db.  C.  L.  Van  Ordol,  Dillsboro.  Ind. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. — Early  American  and  foreign  books  on 
bee-keeping.  A.  L.  Boydbn,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— To  exchange, steam-engine  about  Hh.-p. 
for  honey-extractor.    J.  A.  Evans,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Wanted. — A  hand-lever  printing-press  for  feed-mill, 
2-horse-walk  cultivator,  and  corn-sheller. 

G.  A.  Lunde,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Wanted.— We  should  like  to  exchange  step  and 
common  ladders  for  bee  supplies. 

Gegax  Ladder  Works,  Archbold,  O. 

Wanted -Mr.  Bee-keeper,  your  order  now.  Let  us 
quote  you  prices  on  goods  before  busy  season.  Root's 
Goods  for  Western  bee-keepers. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted. — To  let,  apiary  of  over  300  colonies  on  five 
years'  time.  Produced  $6.00  per  colony  this  year. 
Great  opportunity  in  Colorado. 

Miller  Produce  Co.,  Timnath,  Colo. 

Wanted. — I  should  like  to  correspond  with  party 
that  would  let  his  bees  on  shares  in  Colorado,  Wis- 
consin, or  Nevada.    C.  S.  Hurlbut,  Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

Wanted. — Ten-inch  foundation-mill  for  deep-cell 
heavy  brood.  Oliver  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Wanted.— To  exchange,  three  colonies  bees  for  200- 
egg  sure-hatch  incubator,  used  one  season, 

John  W.  Olson,  Rt.  l,  Stratford,  la. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershisbb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  one  200-egg  Sure-hatch  in- 
cubator used  one  season,  good  as  new,  for  three  colo- 
nies of  bees  or  breeding-queen  ofters.  Write  before 
shipping.    John  W.  Olson,  Rt.  1,  B.  50,  Stratford,  la. 


Wanted.— Your  name  and  address  if  you  buy  gar- 
den seeds.    Will  send  you  our  beautiful  1907  catalog. 
E.  C.  Green  &  Son,  Box  G,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  200-egg  Reliable  incubator 
for  Edison  phonograph,  32-40  Savage  rifle,  or  offers. 
Lorenzo  Clark,  Winona,  Minn. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted.— 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros..  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted. — Well-ripened  basswood  or  clover  honey. 
Prompt  payment  on  receipt;  SH  cts.  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
West  Bend.  H.  C.  Ahlebs,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted.— In  large  or  small  lots,  No.  1  white  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  or  barrels. 
Send  sample  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered 
in  Preston.  M.  V.  Facey, 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  8  cts. 
Mbs.  C.  L.  Pabkeb,  Sta.  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Fall  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  7  cts.  per 
lb.  C.  E.  Crowtheb  &  Son,  N.  Kingsville,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— .50  cases  of  comb  honey  in  no-drip  cases. 
Louis  Webner,  Edwardsville,  111. 

For  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  extracted  buckwheat  honey  at 
6  cts.    Purity  and  quality  guaranteed. 

IBA  Wilson,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 50,000   pounds   California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Merger,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— 75  cases  comb  honey,  24  sections  to  case, 
amber  and  buckwheat,  at  $2.30  per  case;  white  comb 
at  $2.75.      Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 

For  Sale.— Fancy  basswood  and  clover  honey  in 
barrels  or  60-lb.  cans;  sample  10  cts.,  which  may  be  de- 
ducted when  ordering.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  of  Colorado  alfalfa  extracted 
honey.  It  is  ripe,  rich,  and  thick;  60-pound  tin  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  at  $10.00  a  case. 

A.  A.  Lyons,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Fob  Sale. — Choice  extracted  clover  and  basswood 
honey  in  60-pound  cans.  It  was  extracted  at  end  of 
season,  and  is  very  thick  and  well  ripened.  Sample 
free.  J-  F.  Moore,  Tiflln.  Ohio. 
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Bcc-kccpcrs'  Directory 

This  department  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing 
the  bee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  vour  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  fiat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  rijJht  to  reject  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 
2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 
"       '•        "  "  "         "         7.50 

4      "  "        "        10.00 

Cash  in  advance.  Ad's  can  be  changed  only 
in  the  first  issue  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  S.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 


Maplewood  Apiary.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 


Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  183  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribblb,  Marshall,  Mo. 


Italians,  Carniolans.   No  disease.    Two-comb  nu- 
cleus with  queen,  $3.00.     A.  L.  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 

For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St„  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red  clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DOCKHAM,  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

SWARTHMORE  Apiaries— Golden,Caucasian,Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprianqueens.E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore,Pa. 

Queens.    Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H,  C.  Clbmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


For  Sale. — Honey,  bees,  and  queens;  cartons  at 
half  price,  and  some  other  supplies.  Bees  on  Danz. 
and  L.  frames.    Free  circular. 

Quirin-the-queen-brbeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


BEESWAX. 

The  supply  of  beeswax  in  the  market  seems  to  be 
shorter  than  usual,  and  the  price  continues  firm.  As 
spring  approaches,  the  supply  usually  becomes  more 
plentiful.  Prices  abroad  are  much  easier,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  much  wax  is  being  imported  from  for- 
eign countries.  We  are  paying  30  cts.  cash,  or  32  in 
trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here  or  at  branches. 


CATALOG  FOR11907. 

Our  Tcatalog  for  this  year  is  complete,  and  is  being 
mailed  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings  first.  We  have 
also  supplied  some  to  our  various  agencies  to  furnish 
on  request.  Our  larger  list  of  names  will  be  reached 
in  due  time.  Those  who  have  not  received  a  catalog 
within  a  few  days  after  receiving  this  issue  of  Glean- 
ings, and  can  not  wait  longer,  may  have  one  sent 
promptly  on  request  by  postal.  If  you  receive  more 
than  one,  hand  the  extra  one  to  a  neighbor  interested 
in  bees,  and  thereby  do  him  and  us  a  favor. 


SIMPLEX  JARS. 

Those  who  have  started  to  use  this  style  of  jar,  and 
desire  to  continue,  we  can  furnish  the  next  larger 
size  than  those  we  have  been  furnishing,  at  the  same 
price— $1.10  per  case  of  2  dozen;  6  cases  at  $1.05;  30 
cases  at  $1.00,  shipped  direct  from  factory,  while  pres- 
ent supply  lasts.  We  still  have  some  of  the  regular 
size  in  Philadelphia  and  at  Mechanic  Falls.  The 
larger  size  mentioned  above  will  hold  about  17  to  18 
oz.  of  honey  nicely  filled.  We  can  still  supply  the 
half-pound  tumblers,  4  dozen  to  the  case,  with  corru- 
gated packers  and  parchment  disk  for  sealing  under 
the  covers,  at  $1.00  per  case;  ten-case  lots  at  95  cents; 
packed  in  barrels  of  32  dozen  each  at  $5.00. 


ADVANCING  PRICES. 

A  comparison  of  prices  on  metals  in  the  New  York 
market  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  the  past  six  years 
shows  an  advance  of  62  per  cent  on  No.  2  foundry 
iron;  84%  per  cent  on  copper;  80  per  cent  on  tin;  50  per 
cent  on  lead;  55  per  cent  on  spelter  (zinc) ;  1.39  per  cent 
on  antimony.  Many  other  commodities  have  ad- 
vanced in  like  proportion.  The  increased  production 
of  gold,  which  is  the  standard  of  value,  has  been  54 
per  cent.  This  goes  to  show  that,  as  gold  becomes 
more  plentiful  by  increased  production,  it  grows 
cheaper  when  exchanged  for  other  articles  of  which  it 
is  the  measure  of  value.  In  other  words,  the  same 
weight  of  lead  which,  in  1900,  could  be  had  for  $4.00  in 
gold,  at  the  end  of  1906  requires  $6.00  in  gold  to  buy  it. 
Careful  statistics  show  that  the  general  average  in- 
crease in  price  of  all  commodities  since  1893  has  been 
42  per  cent. 

In  the  face  of  this  general  increase  in  values,  which 
has  been  especially  marked  during  the  past  year, 
there  has  been  almost  no  increase  in  the  price  of  bee- 
keepers' supplies  for  about  four  years.  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  decreased  general  demand  because  of  poor 
honey  crops  the  past  two  years.  If  the  present  pace 
of  increase  in  cost  of  materials  continues,  and  we  have 
any  thing  like  a  fair  honey  crop  this  season,  manu- 
facturers will  be  compelled  to  advance  prices  to  main- 
tain a  living  profit  before  another  season,  and  even 
before  this  season  has  reached  its  close.  Those  who 
lay  in  a  stock  of  supplies  can  rest  assured  that  they 
are  not  likely  ever  again  to  buy  them  any  cheaper. 
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Convention  Notices. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  court-house, 
city  of  Madison,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February 
6th  and  7th.  Reduced  rates  on  all  railroads;  but  if 
you  can  not  obtain  them,  ask  your  agent  for  full-fare 
receipt.  The  question-box  will  be  the  main  feature, 
and  we  want  every  bee-keeper  who  has  one  or  more 
tiuestions  of  interest  to  mail  them  to  the  secretary, 
prior  to  the  convention,  that  they  may  be  properly 
arranged.  Briny  choice  samples  of  honey  or  any  thintj 
of  interest  for  a  trood  honey  display. 

Gus.  DiTTMBR,  Secretary,  Augusta,  Wis. 


R  I  A  IM 


CIOLDEN    .  . 
.  .    QUEENS 


Please  write  to  Messrs.  Gregory  Dervishian 
•&  Bros.,  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  for  excellent  PRO- 
LIFIC MOTHER  QUEEN  BEES  of  gentle 
strain.  Price  of  each  queen,  mailed  to  U.  S. 
America  and  Canada,  $2.25,  safe  arrival  not 
guaranteed;  $2.50,  safe  arrival  guai'anteed. 
To  Australia,  Ceylon,  India,  etc.,  etc.,  $3.00, 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  International 
Money  Order. 


nilFFM^I    By   uniting    the   swarms 
yuL.L^ii J .    from    1000    colonies    the 


NUCLEI! 


coming  season  I  will  sell  queens  and  nuclei  after 
March  1  at  following  prices:  Queens,  25c;  $3.00  dozen. 
Nuclei  with  queen:  l-frame,  $1.2.5;  2-fr.,$1.50;  3-fr.,  $1.75. 
R.  M.  iSpencer,  Norctboff,  Cal. 

Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  selei^t  untested  queens.  81; 
6.  «5;  12,  «9.  Tested,  $1.50;  6,  8.S. 
Breeders,$3.50.  Safearrlvalgard. 


W.  H.  RAILS. 


ORANGE,  CAL 


Queens 


PATTEIMTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINOLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'!  Bank  BIdg..  Washington,  0.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Offlce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


nATENTS 


l^ 


FRANKLIN  H 

Loan  and  Trust   Building,  Washington, 


No  attorney's  fee 
until  patent  is  al- 
lowed, Write  for 
"Inventor's  Guide." 
HOUGH, 

•     'd.  e. 


69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  *c.  Best  root- 
ea  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  tor  lOc 
Descriptive  price-Ustt'ree.  Lewi*  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.Y« 


Beautiful  Kioto  Silk 

33  cts.  per  yard;  regtdarly  50  cts. 

Kioto  silk  is  a  summery  fabric  made  from  lus- 
trous Japanese  silk  combined  with  finest  sea- 
island  cotton. 

It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  silk  mixtures  that  we 
know  of. 

It  is  certain  to  have  hosts  of  friends  next  sum- 
mer. 

It  is  especially  suitable  for  smart  frocks  for 
girls  and  misses. 

We  show  Kioto  silk  in  all  the  prettiest  shades 
for  the  season,  including  dainty  plain  shades, 
rich  black,  and  small  neat  designs. 

Please  note  we  have  only  a  limited  supply  of 
the  material  at  the  special  35-cent  price.  After 
the  same  is  exhausted,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
charge  50  cts.  a  yard.    Send  for  samples. 

McCall's  Patterns  for  February  now  ready. 
They  are  the  easiest  of  all  patterns  to  put  to- 
gether—10  and  15  cts.  each.  None  higher.  Mc- 
Call's  Magazine,  a  monthly  that  is  simply 
overflowing  with  news  interesting  to  women; 
50  cents  a  year;  5  cts  a.  copy.  McCall's  Fash- 
ion Bazar,  free. 

JOSEPH  HORNE  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


CG5  FROn  BOINE 

Green  cut  bone  doul>leseffgf  yieM.      More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

BVIANN''Q    LATEST  MODEL 
milllll    a  BONE    CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Send  it 
back  at  our  expense  i  f  y  ou  doa't  like  i  t.  Cat'lg  free. 

Fi  W.MANN  CO.,  Box  37,Mllloril,  Mua. 

Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  peatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Cfiamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Expermiental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  ^lU  send  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Pe^ed  Cata- 
logue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn Eggs  for  $1  for  the  2  sittings.  Only  2  sittings  sold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  $1  per  sitting. 
This  Is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  fine  stocK. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ( The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man 
KIRKWOOD.  MO. 


At  Tie 

World's  Best 

Poultry  Journal.  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Number  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
pieces in  oil,  co&ting  $1,000,  and 
bookplansfor  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  We  will  tell  you  How 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
15  Cord  BId'g,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Plants,   Berry  -  crates, 
and  Quart  BasKets 

Special  prices  for  December  and 
January  orders,    .    Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  AultfatHer 
Bx  62,  Minerva,  OHio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  $1  per  1000 

and  up.    Catalog  free. 
R.  E.  ALLEN,      -       PAW  PAW,  MICHIGAN 
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30  Years*  Experience 
In  Fruit  Growing— 

Shall  I  tell  you  about  it,  and  how- 
to  make  a  fruit  garden?  See  free 
book  as  offered  below. 


Charles  A.  Green,  Pres. 


50  Apple,  Peach  or  Plum 
Trees  for  $2.50 


This  Book  Free 


Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  quince  at  live  and  let  live 
prices.    Bargains  in  all  sizes  of  apple,  peach  and  plum  trees. 

Grapevines,  berry  bushes,  asparagus  roots  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees  our  specialty. 


Charles  A.  Green 


Has  a  national  reputation  for  honest  labeling,  grading 
and  packing.  Send  for  Green's  Free  Fruit  Guide  and 
Catalog,  also  for  sample  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Magazine. 
When  you  send  for  these  add  the  name  and  address  of 
three  fruit  growers  and  we  will  present  you  with  C.  A. 
Green's  book  telling  of  30  years  growing  fruit.  See  cut 
of  cover,    1^" 

GREEN'S  NURSERY   CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Make  More  Money 

on  Fruit  Crops 

Everyone  who  grows  fruit,  whether  a  large  com- 
mercial grower,  or  one  who  has  only  a  few  fruit  trees, 
a  berry  patch  or  a  gardtn,  should  be  interested  in 
knowing  now  to  get  the  most  profit  from  his  crops. 


ST  JOSEPH^      MISSOUR.I 

is  the  only  magazine  in  America  which  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  interest  of  those  who  grow  fruit.  It  is 
handsomely  iliustrated,  and  contains 
from  36  to  76  pages  each  month.  It  tells 
all  about  fruit  of  all  kinds — and  nothing 
but  fruit — how  to  market,  how  to  pack, 
cultivate,  spray,  prune,  how  to  MAKE 
MORE  MONEY  from  your  crops.  Sample 
copy  sent  free.  Rep:ular  price  is  adollar 
a  year,  and  each  subscriber  is  entitled  to 
_  _  a  choice  of  any  one  of  our  series  of  ten 

Brother  Jonathan  Fruit  Books — the  best  in  existence. 

Three  Months  Free 

We  are  so  confident  The  Fruit-Grower  wil  1  please  you 
that  we  wil  1  send  i  t  to  you  three  months  absolutely  free 
if,  atterthreo  months,  you  like  the  paper,  we  will  make 
you  a  special  offer  for  twelve  months  more.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  notify  us  and  we  will  take  your  name  off  the 
list.  The  thiee  months  will  cost  you  nothing.  We  offer 
cash  prizes  for  new  subscribers — write  for  particulars. 
Write  your  name  and  address  in  blanks  below ;  mail  to 
The  Fruit-Grower  Co., Box  10, St.  Joseph, Mo. 

I  accept  your  FREE  three  month's  trial  offer.  At 
end  of  three  months  I  will  either  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription or  notify  you  to  stop  paper.  In  either  event 
there  is  to  be  NO  charge  for  the  three  months'  trial. 

Name 


Route  or  P.  0.  Box  No.  . 
Town 


SAMPLE  o*>/r  SOAP 

FREE 

Take  this  sample  which 
we  offer  you,  use  it  and 
learn  the  high  qualilty 
of  Crofts  &  Reed  PrO' 
ducts. 
Just  send 
your  name 
on  a  postal 
and  a  full 
size  cake 
of  fine  toi- 
let soap 
will  be 
mailedyou 
free.  "iTou 
will  also  I 
get  a  big 
book,  show, 
ing  over 
1000  Pre- 
miums which  we 
five  with  orders  of  our  Soaps,  Tea,  Coffee, 
aking  Powder,  Flavorings,  Breakfast  Food, 
Perfumes,  etc.  We  ship  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory and  thus  save  all  middlemen's  profits. 
This  saving  you  get  in  premiums.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  it.    Send  postal  for  sample  now. 

Crofts  ®.  Reed,  ^'^^^telJ.?*-^^^' 


LIKE  MOTHER 


HEN 


Onlj    Adjuetable 
SuepenBion  Poul- 
try Brooder  made. 
TbouBandsln  use. 
Heated  by  warm 
water.     Temperature  always    uniform.     Warm 
r  tack  above  chicks  'with  loose  flannel  cov- 
[  ering  under  which  chickB  hoTcr.  Warmth  equally 
spread  and  chicks  do  not  orowd.     No  under- 
heat  to  burn  their  feet.    No  steps  or  bridge  to 
I  oUmb.  No  lamp  fumea  or  burnt  air  to  breathe. 
^  Should  lamp  go  out   the  warm  water  would 

keep  the  ohloks  ftUra  All  night.  Lamp  above  ohicke,  has  safety  burner, 
adjusted  in  height  m  chicks  grow.  Shipped  on  15  days  trial.  Send  fob 
Catalog  No.  12  AntomalJc  Hutching  Co.',  Detroit^  Miph. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wo  ai'e  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
^^'c  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 


Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


One  step  won't  take  us  very  far; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  walking. 
One  word  won't  tell  folks  what  we  are; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  talking. 
One  inch  won't  make  us  very  tall; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  growing. 
Promptness  once  won't  do  it  all, 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  moving. 

Single  orders  are  good  enough  in  their  place. 
But  more  are  necessary  to  keep  up  our  pace. 


No  doubt  you  are  planning 
for  next  season's  supplies. 
Write  us  for  catalog  and 
other  information.  Give 
us  a  trial.  We  can  please 
you.  By  handling  the  Root 
Co.'s  goods,  with  excellent 
shipping  facilities,  prompt- 
ness, etc.,  we  can  serve  you 
in    a    satisfactory    manner. 


John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeper: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  1  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  om  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  fvill  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call   or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


--^^ 


We  are  Notjn  a  Trust! 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that   bee-keepers  uSe  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  35  years. 


r  I  ca  n 


-W 


A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years. 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Address 

The  W.   T.   Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Big'  StocK 

New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :    Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadanfs 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  1906  Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  HI. 


Post  Cards 

at  half  usual  prices 


DEAR  READERS  OF  GLEANINGS.— 1  wish 
every  one  of  you  to  see  my  elegant  New  Host 
Cards,  All  original  artistic  designs— both  front 
and  back — extremely  pretty.  They  possess 
character,  and  impart  moral  lessons  in  pictured 
beauty  that  will  beaetit 
the  world.  They  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  much 
of  the  trash  offered.  I 
designed  them  to  cheer 
the  heart,  dispel  gloom, 
and  to  encourage  all,  es- 
pecially the  young,  to 
strive  for  a  truer,  better, 
and  happier  life. 

Special    Offer  ! 

I  will  send  you  20  of 
these  cards  for  only  ONE 
DIME,  or  12c  in  stamps;  40 
cards  for  20c;  100  cards  for 
40c  prepaid.  My  "money- 
saving  "  seed  catalog  and  a  nice  present  added 
■if  you  order  40  OP  more  cards,  nslming  Gleanings. 
There  is  nothing  like  these  unique  Post  Cards. 
They  charm  every  one.  Please  order  them  at 
once,  and  be  good  enough  to  tell  your  friends 
also.  I  make  this  libpral  offer  to  get  good 
names  for  my  seed  catalog.  My  premium  offers 
will  astonish.  Even  boys  and  girls  can  make 
money  fast.  |^"  I  give  a  beautiful  reliable 
watch  free  for  a  $3.00  order;  a  splendid  grapho- 
phone  free  for  a  $4.50  order,  etc.  Do  not  miss 
these  bargains.    Address 

A.  T.  Cook,  Seedsman,  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y. 


rHE  A.  r. 

MEDINA. 


V^/ 


w 


ROOT   CO. 

OHIO. 


^''*=  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ? 

Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 

take  advantage  of 

^^^  Large  Discounts 

which  we  offer  this  month  on  Bee-sup- 
plies?    Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLp]DO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  "Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  ccjmplete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


APICULTORES 

De  Espana,  Portugal  y  Colonies. 


Pidan  catalog-©s  de  las  colme- 
nas,  extractores,  prenzas  para 
cera,  ahumadores,  zinc  perfo- 
rado,  escape  de  abejas,  ve- 
los,  cuchillos,  maquinas  para 
hacer  base  de  panales,  y  todos 
otros  articulos  utiles  en  arici.il 
tura  manufacturado 
celeberrima  casa  de 


por 


A.  I.  Root  Company, 

la  fabrica  la  mas  importante 
del  mundo.  Precios  muy  modi- 
cos  a  Ids  subag-entes  por  m  ;r- 
c^ncias  puestas  en  nuesti  os 
talleres. 


EMILE  BONDONN 

Agente     G6n6rale 
POR  TODA  EUROPA  Y  COLOKIA!-, 

142  Faubourg  SAINT   DENIS,  PARIS.     lOme. 


Root's . . . 
. . .  Goods 

Stand  for 

Reliability 

Uniform  excellence     .... 
.     .     .     .     always  maintained. 

Popularitv 

Everywhere  in  hig-l:  '   ■  oj 

Quality 

Material  and  workman-    .     .     . 
.     .     .     .         .    oh:p  unexcelled. 


l(\  Other  ^ords — It's  Root  Quality 


We  Sell  the  Root 
Quality   Goods    in 

MICHIGAN 


Write  for  prices  and  discount  on 

your  list  of  goods  for  the 

coming    season. 


"Where  Quality  Counts.  We  Win." 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

Bell  Branch,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan 
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C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

^^    HEADQUARTERS    FOR    ^^ 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root^s  Goods  Exclu- 
sively   at    Root's    Factory   Prices. 


■■■■■■■■■^^■■^■■^■■^■^■■■i 


Give  me  your  orders  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.  You  will  be  pleased  ou 
receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stook  is 
complete;  in  fact,  1  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs  CINCIN- 
NATI is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  l)e 
mailed  you  promptly  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


A  Special  Discount  on  Early  Orders 

I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.     I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 

or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 
and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted — in  cans,  bai'rel-lots, 
or  car-lots— of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity. 

Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the  tinest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS, RED-CLOVERS,  CARNIOLANS,  and  CAUCASIANS.  Can  furnish 
NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  35. 


I  have  in  stoitk  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Y'ellow 
Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Phacelia, 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2146-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

Cincinnati,  -  -  Ohio,  U*  S*  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  RULES. 

Fancy. — AH  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one.  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood:  combs  straight;  one  ciKhtli  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  sliglitly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  jiropolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  tilled  exi-ept  the  row  of  i-ells  next  to 
the  wood:  conihs  rnmparatix'ely  even  ;  iinc-ei^lith  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  sli^htl\'  sitiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  lilled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is.  tliere 
will  be  ••  Fancy  White,""  "■  No.  1  Dark.""  etc. 

Cincinnati. — The  market  on  comb  honey  is  rather 
easy.  Prices  rule  in  jobbing  ways  from  14  to  14^c. 
single  cases,  16c  for  No.  1  white.  Off  grades  not  want- 
ed at  any  price.  Extracted  is  very  firm.  Light  amber, 
barrels,  6  to  6%;  white  clover,  in  barrels,  7%;  in  cans, 
8%.  We  are  paying  for  beeswax,  30c  per  lb.  delivered 
at  Cincinnati.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Jan.  25.  2146  Central  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  York.— The  stock  of  white  comb  honey  is 
pretty  well  exhausted,  and  we  do  not  expect  any  more 
arrivals  of  large  lots  from  now  on.  Prices  are  firm, 
and  we  quote  from  1.5  to  16  for  fancy  white,  13  to  14  for 
No.  1;  12  for  light  amber.  There  is  some  dark  and 
buckwheat  on  the  market,  but  no  overstock,  and  we 
think  that  all  of  it  will  be  disposed  of  before  long  at 
present  prices,  which  we  quote  from  10  to  12,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Extracted  honey  is  very  firm,  with 
sufficient  supply  to  meet  demand.  California  white 
sage  is  bringing  from  8  to  8%;  light  amber,  7%;  am- 
ber, 6%  to  7;  buckwheat  extracted  is  in  fairly  good  de- 
mand at  6  to  6]4.    Beeswax  firm  and  steady  at  31. 

HiLDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

Jan.  18.  265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


St.  Louis.— There  is  no  change  in  the  situation  in 
the  honey  market,  except  that  the  demand  is  very 
tame.  Prices  are  unchanged,  and  we  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  16;  No.  1. 15;  light  amber,  14 
to  15;  broken  and  inferior,  less.  Extracted  light  am- 
ber, California,  7i4;  Spanish  needle,  7%. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

Jan.  18.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas  City.— The  receipts  of  comb  honey  have 
been  more  liberal  during  the  last  week  or  two,  and  the 
demand  light,  market  weaker.  Market  is  practically 
bare  of  extracted,  and  there  is  quite  a  little  inquiry. 
We  quote.  No.  1  white  comb,  24-section  cases,  $3.10; 
No.  2,  $2.75;  amber,  $2.50.  Extracted,  white,  per  lb.. 
734  to  8c;  amber,  6%  to  7c.    Beeswax,  27. 

Jan.  25,       C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  for  Sale, 


Zanesville.— The  demand  for  honey,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  has  been  very  light,  though  there  has 
been  some  revival  within  a  week.  No  change  in  prices 
since  last  quotation,  fancy  white  bringing  $3.85  to  $4, 
and  No.  1  $3.75  to  $3.85  per  case.  Little  honey  of  oft 
grades  is  being  offered.  I  quote  light  extracted  at  8 
to  1234,  according  to  quantity;  pound  jars,  $2.20  per 
dozen,  wholesale.    Beeswax,  29  to  30. 

Jan.  19.  E.  W.  Pbirce,  Zanesville,  O. 


Chicago. — As  stocks  are  moderate,  especially  of  the 
best  grades  of  honey,  we  find  the  market  a  steady  one, 
but  the  volume  of  sales  is  small.  No.  1  to  fancy  comb 
brings  15  to  16;  the  off  grades,  1  to  3  cts.  less;  extract- 
ed, white.  7%  to  8;  amber,  7  to  7%;  dark,  6  to  634. 
Beeswax,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Jan.  18.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Indianapolis.- Market  on  comb  honey  is  very 
quiet,  regardless  of  the  short  crop.  Fancy  white  comb 
brings  16  to  17;  No.  1  white,  14;  amber,  12  to  13.  Best 
grades  of  extracted  honey  bring  8  to  9;  amber,  6  to  7. 
Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at  $33  per  100  pounds. 
Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Jan.  18.  513  Mass.  Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Schenectady.  —The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  has  improved  considerably  since  the 
last  issue  of  Gleanings.  Dealers  are  getting  out  of 
stock  and  have  commenced  to  order  again,  but  in  a 
limited  way,  not  desiring  to  carry  any  over  the  sea- 
son.   No  change  in  prices.        Chas.  MacCulloch, 

Feb.  9.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo— The  demand  for  white  comb  honey  has 
improved  a  good  deal  of  late.  Dark  continues  very 
dull,  and  prices  about  the  same  as  last  quoted.  Fan- 
cy white  comb,  16  to  17;  A  No.  1,  16  to  17;  No,  1,  15  to  16; 
No.  2,  12  to  13;  No.  3,  11  to  12;  No.  1,  dark,  10  to  11;  No. 
2.  9  to  10;  mixed.  10  to  11;  white-clover  extracted,  8  to 
834;  amber,  7  to  7%;  buckwheat,  6  to  634;  jelly-tumblers, 
85  to  90  per  doz.;  beeswax,  30  to  32. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Feb.  9,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  extracted  amber  hon- 
ey has  brightened  in  the  past  three  weeks.  Selling 
amber  honey  in  barrels  at  634  to  734,  according  to  qual- 
ity and  quantity  purchased.  Fancy  white  extracted 
honey  from  8  to  9  in  cans.  Comb  honey  is  a  drag  on 
the  market;  fancy  selling  at  14  to  16.  At  this  date  we 
are  paying  32  cts.  ca.sh,34  cts.  in  trade,  delivered  here, 
for  a  choice  grade  of  yellow  beeswax. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Feb.  9.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Boston.— Our  market  on  honey  continues  to  be 
about  the  same  figures.  Fancy  cartons,  16  to  17;  No. 
1  white,  15  to  16;  No.  2,  14  to  15;  extracted,  7  to  8%. 

Jan.  19.  Blake,  Scott,  &  Lee  Co. 

See  Classified  Ads.  on  pages  282-283. 


BEE     SUPPLIES, 

_       f  .     .  ■      - 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants.       ' 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  hav«  a  honey  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 

.51    WALNUT    ST..  CINCINNATI.    OHIO. 


51    WALNUT    ST., 

1907 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 
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The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoke- 


BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

From  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  30 
cents  cash,  32  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  paid  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  and  mail  us  shipping  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina.  Ohio. 


Alsike  Clover  Seed. 

Alsike  is  fine  for  land,  pasture,  and  hay.  It  is  hardy 
also.  Present  price  of  seed,  f.  o.  b.,  per  bushel,  $8.00. 
Six  bushels  or  more  include  sacks;  less  than  six- 
bushel  orders,  sacks  20  cents  extra. 

Medium  and  mammoth  red-clover  seed,  if  desired,  is 
the  same  price  as  alsike.  Seed  advancing.  Please 
order  early. 

F.  A.  SNELL, 

Milledgeville,    -    Carroll  Co.,   -    Illinois. 


GOLDEN  .  . 
.  .    QUEENS 


IM 


DIRECT  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  FROM 


OYF>FlLJS 


Please  write  to  Messrs.  Gregory  Dervishian 
&  Bros.,  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  for  excellent  PRO- 
LIFIC MOTHER  QUEEN  BEES  of  gentle 
strain.  Price  of  each  queen,  mailed  to  U.  S. 
America  and  Canada,  $2.25,  safe  arrival  not 
guaranteed;  $2.50,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
To  Australia,  Ceylon,  India,  etc.,  etc.,  $3.00, 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  International 
Money  Order. 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair. 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


BEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
STRONGEST. 
CHEAPEST 


Largest  Smoker  Sold  for  a  Dollar. 

We  Send  Direct  from  Factory  to  Buyer   wtien  the 
Nearest  Supply-dealer  Does  not  Keep  It. 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-c-u). 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  thai 
keeps  It  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

Every  Thing  Guaranteed  "  Root  Quality." 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAI IVIED —The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke 
I  find  It  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

„  .     ^  N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2.50. 

By  mail  add  2.5  cents  for  postage. 

Send  for  circular  giving  fuller  details. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


SWARTHMORE 

Queen-rearing  Outfits! 


Prices  of  Separate  parts:  post. 

Bar-holder $    .lo  04 

Blank  Bir [\\      .'o5  !o4 

Bottle  Feeder '.''.'.'      ]io  .05 

Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder  [75  [08 

16-hole  Cell  bar [ ,      \iQ  .'o2 

Cage-pocket .'25  !o9 

Flange-cups,  unwaxed.  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75  .09 

Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each;  per  100. . .     1.75  .14 

Grace  Cell-compressor,  each I.75  .14 

Grafting-needle,  each ]i5  ]oi 

Graf  ting- plug,  each 10  .01 

Grafting  stick,   each 10  !oi 

Holding- frame,  each IQ  "o5 

Incubating-cage,  each .'35  .07 

Double  Mating-boxes,  complete,$1.00;  10    7.50 

Nursery-cages,  complete, waxed  cell-cup      .35  .05 

Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25  .04 

Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00 

Swarm-box,  lid  only .'25 

T  Stands,  each ,. |io  .06 

Transfer-cages \iQ  02 

See  Feb  1st  Gleanings,  page  141,  for  prices  of 
complete  outfits.   

Manufactured  by 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Distributing  Agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt 


For  Sale  by 
All  Dealers  in  Bee-keepers'  Supplies 
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POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  GiiBANiNGS 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,    FRANCE.       E.    BONDONNBAIT,    142 

Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  TVs  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JoNES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 


ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS  INCLUDE   GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


$2    85 


Our  Price  with 

Sunday  School  Times 1  y r.  $1  00  GLEANINGS 

Rural  New-Yorker "      100 

Farm  News "         25 

Holden's  Corn  Book 15 

Delineator 1  yr.  $1  00 

McClure's  Magazine "       1  00 

World's  Work "      3  00 

Review  of  Reviews 1  yr.  $3  00 

Success  Magazine "  100 

Woman's  Home  Companion    "  1  00 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


$3  75 
$3  60 


Cosmopolitan  or  Success . .  1  yr.  $1  00 

Yachting,  or  any  class  B..     "  3  00 

Field  and  Stream "  4  00 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  (X) 

Cassell's  Little  Folks ''  150 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "  100 
Any  class  A  may  be  substituted. 


00 


$3  30 


$1  .50 
1  50 
3  00 
1  00 


Recreation  or  Appleton's..!  j;r. 
Metropolitan  Magazine  — 

Review  of  Reviews 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Suburban  Life "       150 

House  and  Garden "'      3  00 

Any  class  8  may  be  substituted. 


$6 


Independent 1  yr. 

Recreation  or  Appleton's . . 
Outing  or  Reader  Magazine 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 

Ainslee's  Magazine 1 

Metropolitan  Magazine  — 
Outing  Magazine 

Or  any  Class  B  Magazine. 


$2  00 
1  50 
3  00 


yr. 


1  80 
3  00 


65 

65 
70 

50 


Our  Price  with 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00  GLEANINGS 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "      180    Sf.      .f^ 
Harper's  or  Leslie's  W'kly    "       5  00    #'"-'     4^ 
Or  Scribner's  or  Kermaic  Studio. 


American  Boy 1  yr. 

Pearson's  Magazine " 

Pictorial  Review " 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


$1  00 

\%$z  30 


American  Inventor 1  yr.  $1  00 

Scientific  American "  3  00 

Automobile  Magazine "  2  00 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


World  To-day 1  yr. 

Etude  (for  music  lovers).. 
Recreation  or  Pearson's. ..     " 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Century  Magazine 1  yr. 

Current  Literature 

Cassell's  or  Appleton's —     " 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Putnam's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Country  Life  in  America.. 

Good  Housekeeping 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Children's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Etude  (for  music  lovers)..     " 
Appleton's  or  Pearson's. .. 
Or  anv  class  4  magazine. 

Harper's  Mag.  or  Weekly.  .1  yr. 

Reader  or  Outing " 

Lippincott's  Magazine " 

Or  any  class  6  magazine. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


$1  50 
1  .50 
1  50 

$4  00 
3  00 
1  50 

$3  00 
4  00 
1  00 

$100 
1  50 
1  50 

$4  00 
3  00 
2  50 

$4  80 


$3 


$7 


$3 


$7 


65 
65 
15 

65 
40 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO  THE  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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The  Review  for  February 


is  printed  from  new  type— Parayron— and  you  ought  to 
see  a  copy  of  it  in  this  "  new  dress."  even  if  you  have 
seen  others  copies. 

By  a  sort  of  coincidence  this  issue  is  something  of  a 
symposium  on  hives  —  the  editor,  Mr.  Townsend,  and 
Mr.  M.  V.  Facey,  of  Minnesota,  all  writing  on  this  mo- 
mentous question;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  see  how  al- 
most perfectly  they  agree  on  the  essential  features. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  Mr.  At  water's  article  may 
be  of  interest.    Here  it  is: 

"  The  system  of  swarm-control,  or  non-swarming, 
that  gave  the  best  results,  with  a  mimimum  of  labor, 
with  or  without  increase,  no  absconding,  very  little 


excitement  of  disturbance,  no  shaking,  and  no  delay 
will  now  be  described." 

This  is  the  kind  of  matter  that  you  will  find  in  the 
Review— real,  helpful,  and  practical.  Something  new 
and  to  the  point. 

Just  at  present,  and  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out, 
each  man  who  sends  $1.00  for  the  Review  for  1907  will 
receive  all  of  the  back  numbers  for  1906,  free  of  charge. 

Advanced  Bee  Culture,  price  $1.20;  or  the  Review 
one  year  and  the  book  for  only  $2.00.  That  is,  for  only 
$2.00  you  can  get  the  book  and  the  Review  for  1906  and 
1907. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 


"^^^smma  ^° 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKUN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root^s  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices,  and  are  allow- 
ing a  2-per-cent  cash  discount  dui'ing 
February.     Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DKPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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Books  Received. 

BiGGDE  Farm  Libbaby.  Practical,  up-to-date, 
concise,  comprehensive.  Handsomely  printed,  and 
beautifully  illustrated,  by  Jacob  Biggie. 

No.  1— Biggie  Horse  Book.  All  about  Horses— a 
common-sense  Treatise,  with  more  than  74  illustra- 
tions; a  standard  work.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  2  -Biggie  Berry  Book.  All  about  growmg 
small  fruits— read  and  learn  how.  Beautiful  colored 
plates.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  3— Biggie  Poultry  Book.  All  about  poultry; 
the  best  poultry  book  in  existence:  tells  every  thing. 
Profusely  illustrated.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  4  -Biggie  Cow  Book.  All  about  cows  and  the 
dairy  business;  new  edition.  Colored  plates;  sound 
common  sense.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  5— Biggie  Swine  Book.  All  about  hogs— breed- 
ing, feeding,  butchery,  diseases,  etc.  Covers  tue 
whole  ground.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  6— Biggie  Health  Book.  Gives  remedies  and 
up-to-date  information.  A  household  necessity. 
Extremely  practical.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  7— Biggie  Pet  Book.  For  the  boys  and  girls 
particularly.  Pets  of  all  kinds  and  how  to  care  "for 
them.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  8— Biggie  Sheep  Book.  Covers  the  whole 
ground.  Every  page  full  of  good  advice.  Sheep 
men  praise  it.    Price  50  cts. 

(Wilmer  Atkinson  Co.,  Pub.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Mink  Tbapping.— A  book  of  instruction  giving 
many  methods  of  trapping.  A  valuable  book  for 
trappers;  200  pages.  Cloth  bound,  60  cts.,  postage 
included. 

Fox  Tbapping.— A  book  of  instructions  telling 
how  to  trap,  snare,  poison,  and  shoot.  A  valuable 
book  for  trappers;  200  pages,  50  illustrations.  Cloth 
bound,  60  cts..  postage  included. 

A.  R.  Harding  Pub.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Exchanges. 

The  Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  News,  Vol.  I.  No. 
1,  Feb.,  1907,  is  before  us.  It  is  published  by  the 
Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenloch,  N.  J.,  and  is  of  inter- 
est to  all  those  who  use,  buy,  or  sell  farm  or  garden 
implements.  Send  for  a  copy  to  the  above  address. 
Box  120. 


Catalogs  Received. 

BEAUTIFUL     HOUSB-PLANT.S     FOB  A  VEBY     LITTLE 
MONEY. 

I  have  j  ust  received  from  our  old  friend  S.  W.  Pike, 
St.  Charles,  Ills.,  a  lot  of  "  rooted  cuttings  "  for  my 
"  Florida  greenhouse,"  and  they  came  this  long  dis- 
tance in  beautiful  trim.  If  you  love  plants  I  would 
advise  you  to  send  for  his  list  of  plants,  postpaid  by 
mail,  at  only  a  few  cents  each. 

A     BIG    SUCCESS    IN    SELLING    MANUBE-SPBBADBBS 
FBOM  FACTORY  TO   FABMEB. 

The  American  Harrow  Company  sell  their  spread- 
ers on  time  and  on  trial,  allowing  any  responsible 
party  30  days  in  which  lo  test  the  machine  on  his 
own  farm.  We  believe  that  every  farmer  who  is  in- 
terested should  write  this  company  and  get  their 
big  free  book  and  full  description  of  their  complete 
line  of  spreaders.  W§  understand  that  they  manu- 
facture a  greater  variety  of  machines  than  any  oth- 
er manufacturer  in  the  country.  With  their  cata- 
log they  send  other  printed  matter  of  value  to  every 
farmer  and  quote  direct  delivered  prices  on  their  big 
line  of  spreaders.  We  suggest  that  every  one  of  our 
readers,  who  is  interested,  write  to  the  American 
Harrow  Company  for  this  literature.  Their  address 
is  American  Harrow  Company,  0000  Hastings  St., 
Petroit,  Mich. 

OUB  FUTUBE  OBCHABDS. 

A  veteran  among  nursery  oaen  is  Carl  Sonderegger, 
of  Beatrice,  Neb.  Any  farmer  who  contemplates  set- 
ting out  a  new  orchard,  or  just  a  few  trees;  a  new 
fruit-farm,  or  just  a  little  p^tch;  or  is  planning  to 
reforest  any  part  of  his  holdings,  or  wants  just  a  few 
shade  trees,  will  get  dollars  added  to  his  bank  ac- 
count and  years  of  experience  added  to  his  knowl- 
edge if  he  would  write  Mr.  Sonderegger  for  counsel. 
This  is  free.  But  because  it  is  free,  don't  think  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  not  valuable.  Mr.  Sonderegger 
is  offering  a  big  line  of  nursery  stock,  field,  garden, 
and  flower  seeds,  etc.  The  seeds  are  all  tested  be- 
fore shipping;  all  fresh,  clean,  and  vigorous.  His 
prices  are  attractively  low.  Mr.  Sonderegger  gives 
for  this  season  a  packet  of  a  new  variety  of  head  let- 
tuce called  ■■  May  King  "  to  every  person  who  writes 
for  his  large  illustrated  catalog  and  asks  for  sam- 
ple packet,  and  mentions  Gleanings. 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive-Tool 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  among  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
eeason.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  invented  by  Wm.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench's  widow,  and  have  had  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  fur  de- 
livery now. 


8^ 


(  Thit  picture  is  ezactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Is  made  of  high-grade  malleable  iron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
inches  long.    The  middle  part  is  1  1-16  inches  wide  an  J  7-32  thick,    The  smaller  ead  is  \%  inches  long.  h4 


inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.    The  larger  end  is  wed^e-sbaped.  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc.,  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

Wbat  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says:  *'  Of  all  the  hive-tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  saying  he  thought  "just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wilson,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool :  "  It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  improved  upon.  lam  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  11.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive-Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "  trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

OEOROE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


a» 
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AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
SEASON  FOR 


^«i<>^ 


3i>^. 


SEND  IN  YOUR   ORDER 
NOW. 


Uhe  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

Syracuse        ^       '^       ^       ^       ^       ^       New  YorK 
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Our  Adverlising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages,  50  per  centadditlonal. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  6  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  it  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bkb  Ctjltubb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Catalogs  Received. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  neat,  attractive  queen 
circular  and  price  list  from  A.  H.  Kanagy,  Milroy. 
Pa. 

Good  climate  and  soil  produce  the  best  strawber- 
ry-plants. W.  F.  Allen,  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  has  these 
conditions,  and  his  continual  success  proves  his 
plants  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  His  catalog  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  Gleaning.s  reader. 

One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  strawberry 
is  Mr.  Crawford.  The  catalog  of  plants  by  the  M. 
Crawford  Co.  is  full  of  practical  and  valuable  infor- 
mation that  every  one  interested  should  have.  See 
their  ad't  in  Feb.  1st  Gleanings. 

The  silver  jubilee  catalog  of  the  Reliable  Incuba- 
tor Co.  is  well  worth  the  effort  to  obtain  it.  It  con- 
tains 136  pages,  and  not  only  gives  a  full  description 
of  the  various  incubators  and  supplies  the  company 
sells,  but  contains  many  special  articles  of  great 
value  to  any  poultryman.  For  address  see  their 
ad't  on  another  page. 

BEST    POULTRY    BOOK:  HEBE'S  THE    BOOK    YOU'VE 
BEEN  LOOKING  FOR— AND  TT'S  FREE. 

In  esponse  to  numerous  inquiries  from  subscrib  , 
ers  fot  a  reliable  book  on  incubators  and  chic  n- 
raising,  we  suggest  that  you  send  forthe  Sure  Hatch 
Book.  This  is  a  splendidly  illustrated  book  of  102 
pages,  and  gives  more  practical  information  than 
many  books  that  sell  for  $1.00  to  $1.50.  You  can  tell 
by  the  practical  way  it's  written  that  the  man  who 
wrote  it  dug  up  his  information  with  the  spade  of 
actual  experience.  Write  to  the  Sure  Hatch  Incu- 
bator Co.,  Box  107,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept  107.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Sure 
Hatch  Book.  They  will  send  it  to  you  free,  post- 
paid, by  return  mail. 
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BEE-SUPPLIED 

We  manufacture  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  carry  a  large  stock  and  grreat  variety.  We 
assure  you  the  best  goods  at  LOWEST  PRICES,  and  our  excellent  freight  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
prompt  shipment  over  fifteen  different  roals.  thereby  saving  you  excessive  freight  charges  as  well  as  time 
and  worry  in  having  goods  transferred  and  damaged.  We  make  the  Alternating,  Massie,  Langstroth,  and 
the  Dovetail  hive. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable;  and,  to  convince  you  of  such,  we  will  mail  you  our  free  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  upon  request.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to  have  our  catalog.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  now.     Write  to-day.     Address 

Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  lo-wa. 


Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Trester  Supply  Co  .  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Shugart-Ouran  Seed  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
T.  B.  Vallette  &  Son.  Salina.  Kansas. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


1884 


1907 


New    64-page    catalog    for 
the  New  Year   now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful    years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and    queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M    Jenkins 

^VetumpHat        :  Alabama 


Our  Specialties. 

Gary  Simplicity  Hives   and  Supers, 
Root  and  Danz.  Hives  and  Supers; 
Root's  Sections,  Weed  Process  Foun- 
dation, and  Bingham  Smokers. 
Bees  and  Queens  in  their  Season. 

32-page  Catalog  Free. 
'W.  W.  Cary  (a  Son, 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 


Root's  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 


But  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  or 
Medina.     Write   for   catalog  L. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 

9  and   1 1  West  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 

Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mall. 
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"If  Goods  are  ivanted  ctuicK,  send  to  Pouder." 
EstablisK«d    188Q 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  best  shipping- 
point  in  the  Country.    My  prices  are  at  all  times  iden- 
tical with  those  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  and  I 
can  save  you  money  by  way  of  transportation  charges. 

Special  Discounts  for  Early  Orders ! 

.  . THE  .  . 

Danzenbaker  Hive 

BETTER  HONEY 
M  O  R.£  HONEY 
BETTER  PRICES 

New  Metal-spaced 

Hoffman  Frames 

are  Here  in  Stock 

Headquarters  for  the 

Danzenbaker 
Hive 

Dovetailed  Hives,          iSection  Honey-boxes, 
Weed-process  Comb  Fotindation, 

Honey   and  Wax   Extractors,   Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  Potider  Honey-jars,  and, 

in  fact,  E^-very  TKing  used   by  Bee-keepers. 

BEESWAX  WANTED! 

I  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  delivered  here,  at  any  time,  cash  or 
trade.     Make   small  shipments  by  express ;    large  shipments  by  freight.     Always  be 
sure  to  attach  name  to  package. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  finest  grades  of  Honey  with  which  to  supply  your  neigh- 
bors, write  for  my  market  Quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market,  free. 

Certificate  guaranteeing  purity  with  every  shipment. 

Catmlotf   Free 

Walter   S.   Pouder 

513-5  MassacKtisetts  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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New  Goods.    Free  Catalog. 


ROOT'S 
BEE-SUPPLIES 

AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 


1 

I 


PHONE. 


I  17  FLORENCE  8T. 


BIG  DISCOUNT  TILL  MAY  1 

On  all  Marshfleid  Supplies. 

Dovetailed  hives.  8-frame,  1%-story,  $1.35;  10-frame, 
$1.50.  No.  1  sections,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.50.  FREE— a 
Standard  Root's  3Ji-inch  smoker,  with  order  amount- 
ing to  $15.00  or  over.  Send  for  48-page  catalog  free. 
I  sell  Root's  supplies  at  factory  prices. 

S.  D.  BUELL,    Union  City,  Michigan. 

Big  Reduction  in  Supplies! 

Until  May  1 

Big  stock  of  Dovetailed  hives  and  one-piece  sec- 
tions to  draw  from.  FREE— a  year's  subscription 
with  order  amounting  to  $15.00  or  over.  Send  for 
32-page  illustrated  catalog  free 

W.    D.   Soper,  JacRson,   MicK. 

Rural   R.otxte  3 

A  NEW  BEE  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


-AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.- 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.       W.J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


™"RIETSCHE  PRESS 

Made  of  artificial  stone.  Practically  inde- 
structible, and  giving  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Comb  foundation  made  easily  and 
quickly  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  buying 
from  the  dealers.  Price  of  press  for  L.  frame 
sheets,  $2.00;  other  sizes,  25c  extra.  Price 
of  the  press  making  the  foundation  directly 
on  the  wired  frames,  $2.50,  any  size  wanted. 

Adrian  Getaz,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Westwood   Red-clover   Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

OIIFFNKI  By  uniting  the  swarms  Nllfl  Fl  I 
yULUlJ!    from    1000    colonies    the    IlUl/LCI  I 

coming  season  I  will  sell  queens  and  nuclei  after 
March  1  at  following  prices:  Queens,  25c;  $3.00  dozen. 
Nuclei  with  queen:  l-frame,  $1.25;  2-fr., |1.50;  3-fr.,  $1.75. 
R.  M .  iSpeacer,  NoraHofft  Cal. 

Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 


Fine  select  untested  queens,  (1; 
6,(5;  12,19.  Tested,  (1.50;  6,  (8. 
Breeder8,(3.60.  Safe  arrival  gar  °d. 


W.  H.  RAILS, 


ORANGE,  CAL. 


Queens 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  bee-keepers  prefer 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
.    ...   is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

Working  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free    catalog    and    samples. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


4  ^it  Discount 

During  February 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  four  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  Febru- 
ary for   goods   for  tnis  year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :   Pennsylvania 


for 


ROOrS  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepei's  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  themV  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  thirty  years.        .        .  .1  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E*  Hilton 


Fremont^  Michigan 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS ' 


n  dovetailed  HIVES,  plain  and  beeway  SEC- 
TIONS,   Hoffman    BROOD-FRAMES, 
Section-holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarging  our  FACTORY,  and  all  of  these  goods  have  to  be  moved,  if 
you  want  any  thing  in  your  aj)iary,  you  will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
make  you  DELIVl^RED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock  is  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  We  do  not  keep  poor  or  second-grade  goods.  Our  sizes  are  standard. 
Quality  and  finish  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  We  make  any  thing  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to' please  our  customers,  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

NICOLETT  ISLAND  NO.  20.        John  Doll  &  Son.  Proprietors.         MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


OLD  PRICE 


,  Bingham 

X  _ 

i  Smokers 


Best  on  Earth 
for  29   Years. 


Cost  Five  Cents  More  to  Make  in 
1907  than  in  1906 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  while  they  are  cheap. 

Copper,  tin,  leather,  steel,  wire,  and 

wood  are  rising  every  day. 


T.  F.  BINGHAM 

FARWELL,  MICHIGAN 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MAJSfAGEB  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCV 


Boston    Headquarters 

FOR — ;— 

Bees-Queens  -  Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 
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A  Four -Per -Cent 
Investment 


WITH    the   money   absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 

This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describe    our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  over  One-half  Million 


th^savings  deposit 

—  BANK  COMPAMV     - 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzeb,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzeb.  Cashier. 


PORTER 

BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE.  ESCA.PE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the  greatest 
saving  device.  It  does  away  with  the  shaking- 
of  the  heavy  supers,  the  cruelty  of  excessive 
smoking  which  causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their 
honey  and  start  robbing.  You  can  as  well  afford 
to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without  the  Porter 
Bee-escape. 

PRICES— Each,  20c;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35c;  10,  $3.25;  by  express  or  freight. 
HOUSE    ESCA.PE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you  wish  to 
clear  of  bees.  Some  bee-keepers  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  off  the  filled  supers  and  stacking 
seven  or  eight  in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey- 
house  mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape. 

PRICES— Each.  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid.. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere! 

R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

SEND  -  ORDERS  -  TO  -  YOUR  -  DEALER 


Wouldn't  You  Like 


to  have  us  show  you  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nities existing  in  the  South,  and  how  you 
could  improve  your  present  condition  y 


sy^e 


Seaboard  -  Magazine 


Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  South,  will 
point  out  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
location  in  our  mild  climate  where  life 
would  be  a  greater  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  by  reason  of  being  able  to  carry 
on  work  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Why  battle  against  the  elements?  If  you 
want  a  stock  or  grain  farm,  a  fruit  farm, 
truck  farm,  where  lands  are  fertile  and 
productive,  in  fact,  any  thing,  and  want 
it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine  will 
assist  you.  Sent  FREE  on  request,  to- 
gether with  other  handsomely  Illustrat- 
ed literature  descriptive  of  the  South- 
its  wonderful  resources  and  progress. 

Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  home- 
seekers,  prospectors,  and  investors. 


J.  W.  White,  Cen'l  Indust'l  Agent 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Dept.  "  F." 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  Charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
dae  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world." — A.  I.  Boot,  in  Gleanings.  July  1,  woe. 

Chap.  1.  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin  "  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from  the  Best  Ship- 
pingp-point  in  this  State.    Wholesale  and  Retail. 

If  my  catalog  is  not  already  in  your  hands,  write  for  it  to-day  if  you  wish  to  save 
money,  as  from  now  on  I  intend  to  give  my  patrons  what  it  would  take  to  run  this 
advertisement. 

Make  up  your  list  of  wants  for  the  season,  deduct  three  per  cent  until  April  1; 
send  me  the  balance  and  I'll  do  the  rest. 

Full  new  stock  to  select  from,  and  the  best  shipping  facilities  in  the  State  guaran- 
tees you  prompt  and  cheap  service. 

Do  not  forget  that  I  raise  the  choicest  all-over  golden  and  Banat  Caucasian 
queens  in  full  colonies,  and  double  my  honey  crop  instead  of  depleting  it.  I  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  better  queens  than  I  am  raising  by  this  system.  Orders  enough 
booked  now  to  run  me  to  July  1. 

E.  E.  PRESSLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PENN, 


Bees « Queens 


GOLDEN  ITALIANS 


The  yellow-all-over  kind. 

Book  your  orders  before  the  rush 
comes,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  get  your 
queens  on  time. 

I  rear  queens  from  select  mothers  only. 

I  am  situated  on  an  island  that  is  en- 
tirely Italianized,  and  pure  mating  is 
practically  insured. 

My  stock  originally  came  from  the  best 
known  queen-breeders  in  the  country. 

I  will  begin  April  1st  and  fill  orders 
in  rotation. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Untested  Queen $1 .00 

Select  Untested  Queen 1 .25 

Tested  Queen 2.00 

Select  Tested  Queen ...  3.00 

NUCLEI 

One-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen . .  2.00 
Two-frame  Nucleus,  without  (|ueen . .  3.00 
Three-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen,  3  50 


H.M.PARKER, Jr. 


JAMES  ISLAND 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


THE  PORT  OF 
MASSING  MEN 

^^^   By  M«re<litH  NicHolsosk  izi=: 

Published  Feb.  9th;  in  our  bookstore  for  $1.08. 
Mailed  to  any  point  in  the  United  States,  postage 
lirepaid. 

Action,  Action,  Action  marks  the  Port  of  Miss- 
irtic  Men.  It  is  a  glorious  story  of  royal  intriKue 
at  work  in  America,  full  of  old-world  romance  and 
new- wo  rid  hope.  Fresh  throusrh  its  chapters  blows 
the  bracing  air  of  the  Virginia  Hills.  Its  mystery 
entices,  its  adventure  spurs  the  interest  to  break- 
neck speed,  and  the  shining  eyes  of  the  heroine 
lure  from  page  to  page.  The  same  imaginatioi 
that  lighted  the  House  of  a  Thousand  Camlles 
gleams  at  the  brightest  in  "  The  Port  of  Missing 
Men.    Illustrated  by  Charles  F.  Underwood. 

IMPORTANT     NOTICE 

The  following  handsomely  printed  and  hand- 
.somely  bound  books  of  the  $1.08  class  are  in  our 
bookstore  at  50c  each.    Postage  10c  additional. 

Kate  Meredith,  Financier,  by  Cutliffle  Hyne. 

The  Chief  Legatee,  by  Anna  Katherine  Green. 

A  Rock  in  the  Baltic,  by  Robert  Barr. 

The  Man  Between,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

The  Lady  Evelyn,  by  Max  Pemberton. 

Doc  Gordon,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins-Freeman. 

Daniel  Sweetland,  by  Eden  Phillpotts. 

The  House  of  Defence,  by  E.  F.  Benson. 

Rezanov,  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

All  of  the  above  books  have  been  issued  since 
May  1,  1906. 

Write  to  our  Mail-order  Department  for  any  thing 
in  the  line  of  literature  which  interests  you. 

JOSEPH   HORNE  CO. 


PITT«B\7R.G, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

■        .   f 
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PRACTICAL  WORKS  ON  BEEvS 

THE  books  mentioned  on  this  and  the  succeeding  page  are  all  devoted  to  practical  bee  culture,  although  a 
few  of  them,  as  will  be  noticed  by  their  descriptions,  have  more  or  less  scientific  value.    A  somewhat  care- 
ful reading  of  the  descriptions  below  will  undoubtedly  show  any  one  just  what  book  will  suit  him  best. 


LANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE.  Revised 
by  C.  P.  Dadant.  The  original  work  by  Langstroth 
will  always  remain  a  classic  book  on  bee-keeping 
along  with  that  ojf  Huber,  Reaumur,  and  Swammer- 
dam.  This  is  the  old  book  brought  down  to  date  by 
one  of  America's  foremost  bee-keepers,  C.  P.  Dadant, 
who  is  also  very  well  known  in  Europe  as  the  great 
exponent  of  movable  frames — so  much  so  that  frame 
hives  are  sometimes  known  by  his  name  in  certain 
European  countries.  The  new  edition  is  termed  the 
"Twentieth-Century  Edition  of  Langstroth,"  and  con- 
tains nearly  every  thing  one  wishes  to  know  about 
bees,  and  forms  a  thick  cloth-bound  book  of  57.5  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated.  It  is  a  standard  work,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  Russian.  The  bee-keeper  who  does  not 
like  this  book  is  hard  to  suit.  Price  by  mail,  $1.25; 
by  freight  or  express,  15  cts.  less. 

FORTY  YEARS  AMONG  THE  BEES.  Some  17 
years  ago  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  111.,  wrote  an 
unpretentious  little  book  entitled,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees."  This  was  charmingly  written,  and  in  a 
style  so  simple  and  easy  that  it  read  more  like  a  story 
than  a  treatise  on  bees.  The  new  book,  in  one  sense 
a  revision  of  the  old,  because  it  uses  some  of  the  old 
matter,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  brand-new 
work  with  a  title  that  certainly  covers  a  large  expanse 
of  time  for  one  life,  and  that  of  a  man  who  is  one  of 
the  best-posted  bee-men  in  the  United  States— a  prac- 
tical bee-keeper,  one  who  produces 
large  crops  of  honey.  He  has  for 
years  read  most  thoroughly  all  the 
literature  on  bees,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  With  all  his  practical 
knowledge  relating  to  the  business 
he  is  a  college  graduate,  a  graduate 
of  a  medical  school,  and  one  who  has 
had  a  large  experience  as  a  journalist. 
His  training  is  just  such  as  would  en- 
able him  to  write  a  book  on  bees;  and 
his  last  book  from  his  best  and  ripest 
experience  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  good  story  as  the  old 
one,  and  just  as  interesting.  It  con- 
tains over  300  pages  and  100  beautiful  half-tone  pic- 
tures from  photos  taken  by  the  good  doctor  himself 
while  he  was  at  his  every-day  work  among  the 
bees.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  freight  or  express, 
10  <;ts.  less. 

COOK'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY  is  a  very 
complete  treatise  on  bees  and  bee-keeping,  nothing 
of  any  consequence  being  omitted  by  its  author.  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Even  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bee  has  been 
very  completely  covered  in  this  work,  also  bee  botany, 
and  yet  the  practical  management  of  the  apiary  has 
not  been  slighted  in  the  least.  The  edition  was  com- 
pletely revised  and  partly  rewritten  in  1902,  hence  it 
is  up  with  the  times  in  every  respect.  Price  $1.15, 
postpaid;  15  cts.  less  by  freight  or  express. 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE  BOOK.  By 
T.  W.  Cowan.  This  is  the  leading  English  work  on 
practical  bee-keeping  in 'England,  and  as  such  has 
had  an  immense  sale,  and  has  been  republished  in 
French,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch.  The  work  is  condensed  into  179  pages, 
handsomely  bound  and  well  illustrated.  Price  $1.00 
by  mail;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

DOO LITTLE'S  QUEEN-REARING.  This  is 
practically  the  only  comprehensive  book  on  queen- 
rearing  now  in  print.  It  is  looked  upon  by  many  as 
the  foundation  of  modern  methods  of  raising  queens 
wholesale.  Mr.  Doolittle  has  an  entertaining  way  of 
writing  on  bee  subjects  which  enables  his  read- 
ers to  follow  him  with  pleasure,  even  if  they  never 
intend  to  rai.se  queens  at  all.  Cloth  bound,  124 
pages,  $1.00  postpaid;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

THE  HONEY-BEE.  By  T.  W.  Cowan.  This  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
bee  in  the  English  language.  It  is  packed  with  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  indicated,  and  expresses  in 
a  condensed,  accurate  manner,  every  thing  that  has 
been  discovered  by  the  scientists  of  all  countries  who 

the:    a.    I.    ROOT    COMPANY, 


have  studied  the  life  hi.story  of  the  honey-bee.  The 
book  is  beautifully  bound,  printed  and  illustrated  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  art  of  book-making,  and  is  in- 
valuable to  a  bee-keeper.  Last  edition  1904,  220  pages. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid.    By  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

QUINBY'S  NEW  BEE-KEEPING.  This,  a  mod- 
ern edition  of  Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  on  apiculture  ever  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Quinby  was  an  intensely  practical  bee-keeper 
and  greatly  assisted  Mr.  Langstroth  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  American  apiculture.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  revised  the  old  book,  giving  it  a  new 
title  and  bringing  it  in  line  with  the  times.  It  is  a 
simple,  easily  understood  guide  to  bee-keeping.  Cloth 
bound,  271  pages,  1905;  price  $1.00  postpaid;  by  freight 
or  express,  lOcts.  less. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  By  W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  book  giving  the 
latest  methods  of  keeping  bees,  and  it  certainly  does 
what  it  claims  to  do.  The  author  is  himself  a  very 
practical  bee-keeper,  but  in  addition  he  edits  and  pub- 
lishes a  bee  magazine,  where  he,  of  course,  gets  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  all  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
bee-keepers'  world.  The  book  is  embellished  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  illustrations  which  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  it  to  many.  The  author  is  an  ac- 
complished photographer,  and  the  pictures  are  there- 
fore mostly  original.  This  is  a  very  useful  work  to 
any  one  who  is  seriously  thinking  of  becoming  a  spe- 
cialist in  apiculture,  depending  very  largely  upon  the 
bees  to  furnish  bread  and  butter  and  food  and  raiment 
for  the  bee-keeper  and  his  family.  There  are  no 
theories  in  it.  If  one  can  afford  to  get  only  two  or 
three  books,  this  certainly  .should  be  one  of  them. 
Price  $1.10  postpaid;  by  freight  or  express,  10  cts.  less. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  By  Anna  Botsford  Corn- 
stock.  This  is  a  charmingly  written  manual  for  ama- 
te,urs  and  beginners,  describing  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage all  necessary  details  which  are  so  confusing  to 
a  novice.  The  authoress  combines  enthusiasm,  liter- 
ary ability,  and  a  knowledge  of  bee-keeping  into  a 
goodly  volume.  Having  herself  made  a  start  in  the 
bee-business  more  than  once,  she  fully  appreciates 
the  perplexities  of  the  situation  and  makes  provision 
accordingly.  The  book  is  well  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  suburban  dweller  who  wishes  a  hobby  which  will 
give  something  by  way  of  return  for  labor  and  capital 
expended,  or  those  who  wish  to  keep  only  a  small 
apiary  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  If  there  is  any 
better  book  than  this  for  the  purpose  indicated,  we 
do  not  know  of  it.  Cloth  bound,  228  pages,  $1.10  post- 
paid; by  freight  or  express,  10  cts.  less. 

A  MODERN  BEE-FARM,  by  Simmins,  is  one  of 
those  books  which  will  cause  you  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  if  you  are  a  real  live  bee-keeper  with  lots  of 
formic  acid  in  your  blood.  The  author  is  an  English 
bee-keeper  of  note,  who  not  only  knows  and  under- 
stands bee  culture  in  his  own  home  land,  but  is  as 
well  an  earnest  student  of  American  apicultural 
methods.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the  field  with  a 
non-swarming  system  of  bee-management,  and  is 
otherwise  a  very  original  thinker  on  all  that  pertains 
to  bees.  He  is  not  very  orthodox  in  his  views,  but 
his  book  is  all  the  better  for  that,  seeing  he  wants  to 
take  us  out  of  the  ruts.  You  can  read  the  book  right 
straight  through,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  as  it 
runs  along  like  a  narrative  or  a  novel.  Cloth  bound, 
430  pages,  1904;  price  $2.00  postpaid;  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, 15  cts.  less. 

THE  IRISH  BEE-GUIDE,  by  Digges,  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  guide  to  the  bee-keeping  industry  of  Ireland. 
This  is  a  closely  printed,  well-bound  book  of  220  pages 
with  excellent  illustrations  on  fine  paper.  It  would 
be  useful  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  status  of  bee-keeping  in  the  old  land.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

AMERIKANISCHE  BIENENZUCHT,  by  Hans 
Buschauer,  is  a  bee-keeper's  hand-book  of  138  pages, 
which  is  just  what  our  German  friends  will  want.  It 
is  fully  illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price 
$1.00;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

M&DINA,    OHIO 
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The  Production  of  Fancy  Comb  Honey. 

HONEY,  A  STAPLE  OR  LUXURY.  There  have  always  been  different  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  the  question  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  at  once.  A  good  many  believe,  how- 
ever, that  honey  is  a  luxury,  and  that,  as  such,  it  should  be  put  up  in  the  most  attractive 
form.  A  visitor  at  Medina  recently  told  us  that  his  entire  crop  (not  a  large  one,  to  be 
sure,  but  several  thousand  pounds,  we  believe)  was  all  easily  sold  at  18  cts.  per  pound  in 
one  of  the  large  city  markets.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  hundreds  of  bee-keepers  offer- 
ing their  crops  at  from  11  to  14  cts.  a  pound. 

What  price  do  you  prefer — the  fancy  price  or  the  rate  the  dealer  pleases  to  offer?  Has 
any  one  ever  seen  extra  fancy  honey  of  good  quality  begging  for  a  buyer?  It  isthe  experi- 
ence of  those  bee-keepers  who  have  used  the  Danzenbaker  hive  that  the  results  obtained 
from  its  use  are  the  following: 


More   Honey,  Better  Honey,  and  Better  Prices. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself: 

Westholme.  B.  C,  Aug.  20,  1906. 
I  purchased  ten  Danzenbaker  hives  from  your  agents,  E.  Grainger  &  Co.,  Toronto,  this 
season,  finding  it  to  my  advantage  to  send  there.     Your  goods  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  but  I  must  compliment  you  on  the  material  and  workman- 
ship.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  put  together  such  hives. 

It  is  my  first  experience  with  the  Danzenkaker  hive,  and  I  like  it  very  well.  Where 
much  manipulation  of  frames  has  to  be  done,  perhaps  it  is  a  disadvantage;  still,  where  the 
frames  can  be  moved  in  blocks  it  is  not  much  loss.  I  had  only  five  hives  in  use,  and  have 
al)out  240  pounds  of  fancy  white  sections,  which  is  very  good  for  this  locality,  and  consider- 
ing I  had  to  build  the  colonies  up  after  driving  them  out  of  old  boxes  in  May. 

Yours  truly,      •  Francis  H.  Jones. 

Westholme,  B.  C,  Jan.  28,  1907. 
I  have  kept  bees  off  and  on  for  a  number  of  years;  but  it  was  the  nicest  lot  of  honey  I 
have  ever  seen,  which  was  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  tall  4X5  sections  and  the  hive  ar- 
rangement. I  took  four  first  prizes  at  the  principal  shows  in  the  Province,  two  being  for 
section  honey  and  one  for  the  best  apiarian  display  of  an  educational  nature  in  which  a 
Danzenbaker  hive  and  super  fitted  up  was  the  principal  item. 

Francis  H.  Jones. 

You  will  note  from  the  above  a  very  good  yield  of  honey  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  stored  and  the  extra  grade  which  he  secured,  which  confirms  in  his  case 
two  of  the  claims  for  this  hive— namely,  more  honey  and  better  honey. 

Ceeveland,  O.,  Jan.  26,  1907. 

Please  send  me  by  next  electric-package  car pounds  of  extra  fancy  comb  honey. 

This  mud  be  in  Danzenbaker  sections,  as  I  can  not  use  any  other  kind.  This  must  look 
nice,  as  I  am  l)uilding  up  a  trade  for  a  fine  grade  of  honey.  I  should  like  the  sections  filled 
out  to  the  edge  with  seldom  or  never  an  empty  cell.  In  the  fancy  honey  you  sent  me  in 
4i:X41  sections,  about  half  had  some  empty  cells  and  hollow  places  around  the  edge. 

Yours  very  truly,  Theodore  F.  Ensign. 

The  last  letter  above  shows  the  feeling  of  dealers  with  reference  to  an  extra  fancy 
h(mey.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  that  if  honey  is  of  good  quality,  and  well  capped  over, 
nothing  more  is  desired.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  difference  of  one  to  two  cents  per  pound 
Ijctween  an  ordinary  fancy  and  an  extra  fancy  honey  such  as  is  usually  secured  with  the 
Danzenbaker  hive. 

Remember  the  prizes  offered  for  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
this  season.  For  particulars  see  page  80,  issue  for  Jan.  15.  Send  in  your  name,  stating 
that  you  wish  to  try  for  the  Danzenbaker  prizes,  mentioning  in  which  classes  you  expect  to 
compete.  You  can  change  at  any  time,  up  to  the  time  the  report  is  made,  the  classes  in 
which  you  will  compete. 


S6c  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  OHio 
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At  San  Antonio  some  held  that  wax- 
worms  could  not  be  started  without  pollen. 
When  I  had  more  black  blood  than  now,  I 
saw  many  cases  of  worms  started  in  sec- 
tions, on  the  edge  of  the  new  comb,  where, 
of  coui'se,  there  was  no  chance  for  pollen. 

Stings  are  said  to  be  worse  when  buck- 
wheat is  yielding,  and  it  is  explained  by 
saying  that  analysis  shows  twice  as  much 
formic  acid  in  buckwheat  honey  as  in  clover. 
But  please  remember,  dear  friends,  that  late 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  poison  of 
the  sting  is  something  separate  from  formic 
acid. 

Swiss  bee-keepei's,  with  their  36  experi- 
ment stations,  are  getting  ahead  of  us.  They 
have  been  experimenting  at  mailing  eggs. 
Of  76  sendings,  22  were  failures.  From  the 
other  54  sendings,  305  queens  resulted,  80 
per  cent  of  which  mated  and  laid.  Virgins 
are  sent  to  the  stations  to  be  fertilized,  and 
then  returned. 

Geo.  Shiber  wants  me  to  explain  why  1 
did  not  have  success  caging  queens  to  pre- 
vent swarming,  as  mentioned  in  "Forty 
Years  among  the  Bees,"  p.  179.  He  proba- 
bly has  in  mind  that  on  p.  162  I  report  uni- 
form success  with  the  Doolittle  plan  of  cag- 
ing a  queen  ten  days  and  cutting  out  cells. 
But  the  Doolittle  plan  did  not  pre  cent  swarm- 
ing—  it  was  only  the  treatment  of  a  colony 
after  it  had  swarmed.  It  allowed  the  colony 
to  swarm  and  then  kept  the  whole  force  to- 
gether without  swarming  again.     But  caging 


the  queen  ten  days  or  more  when  they  had 
not  swarmed  did  not  prevent  swarming, 
whether  they  had  started  cells  or  not. 

The  kepokt  of  the  National  shows  9  men 
having  1000  or  more  colonies  each;  a  total  of 
12,100,  averaging  1344  They  are:  In  Cali- 
fornia, J.  H.  Flory,  1600;  J.  F.  Mclntyre, 
1000;  M.  H.  Mendelson,  1700;  L.  E.  Mercer, 
1500;  R.  M.  Spencer,  1200;  in  Colorado,  M. 
A.  Gill,  1000;  Bert  Hopper,  1500;  in  New 
York,  C.  B.  Howard,  1000;  in  Texas,  Willie 
Atchley,  1600.  A  little  remarkable  that  not 
one  has  an  odd  number,  all  having  even  hun- 
dreds. [There  are  some  names  in  this  list 
that  are  not  generally  known  to  the  ovitside 
bee-keeping  world.  They  are  probably  of 
the  kind  who  "keep  still  and  saw  wood," 
but  not  of  the  kind  who  would  not  be  willing 
to  impart  all  they  know.  For  example,  E.  W. 
Alexander  was  for  many  years  unknown  to 
bee-journal  readers;  yet  subsequent  events 
have  shown  that  no  man  was  ever  more  will- 
ing to  draw  from  his  extended  and  varied 
experience  and  place  the  facts  before  the 
reading  public — Ed.] 

Editor  Hutchinson  thinks  bottom  start- 
ers superfluous.  The  bottom  starter  being 
my  baby,  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  partial  to 
it,  but  I  think  I  wouldn't  be  to  the  extra 
trouble  of  using  it  if  I  could  without  it  pro- 
duce crop  after  crop  of  sections  such  that  no 
man  could  tell  "which  was  the  top  and  which 
was  the  bottom  of  the  sections,"  as  he  says 
thousands  of  bee-keepers  have  done.  I've 
been  advising  all  to  use  bottom  starters,  but 
I'd  really  like  to  know  if  Bro.  Hkitchinson  is 
right  in  saying  that  "  with  most  bee-keepers 
it  would  be  a  wholly  superfluous  operation." 
[Bro.  Hutchinson  is  usually  right;  but  in 
this  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  he  is  mis- 
taken. If  he  will  consult  the  commission 
men  and  honey-merchants,  and  all  others 
who  receive  consignments  of  comb  honey, 
we  think  he  will  find  their  universal  verdict, 
where  they  know  any  thing  about  how  the 
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honey  is  put  up,  is  in  favor  of  a  bottom 
starter.  The  expert  bee-keeper  can  doubt- 
less get  along  without  them;  but  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  them  will 
find  it  an  advantage,  nevertheless,  to  use 
them. — Ed.] 

Why  is  it  that  it's  so  much  easier  to  unite 
bees  in  spring  than  in  fall  ?  Hundreds  of 
times  in  spring  I  have  put  a  frame  of  brood 
with  adhering  bees  in  a  strange  colony,  and 
I  remember  no  case  of  fighting.  But  1  have 
seen  more  than  one  case  of  fighting  when 
uniting  in  fall.  May  it  not  be  that  the  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
bees  given  was  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  colony  helped  ?  Possibly  if  two 
colonies  of  equal  size  were  united  in  the 
spring  there  would  be  fighting;  and  possibly 
if  a  combful  or  two  of  bees  were  added  at  a 
time  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two  thei'e  would 
be  no  fighting  in  the  fall.  [What  you  say  is 
probably  true.  May  it  not  also  be  true  that 
bees  in  the  spring,  just  out  of  their  winter 
quarters,  are  more  ready  to  adapt  themselves 
to  unusual  conditions  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  I'eady  to  start  anew,  and  the 
watchword  is  any  thing  and  every  thing  to 
get  ready  for  the  harvest  ?  Bees  just  remov- 
ed from  the  cellar  can  be  united  and  placed 
almost  anywhere;  but  after  they  have  been 
out  for  a  time,  and  have  marked  their  lo- 
cations, the  individuality  of  the  colony  be- 
comes manifest,  and  then  it  is  that  the  collec- 
tive mass  of  the  bees  will  refuse  to  accept 
new  conditions. — Ed.] 

Excluders  are  counted  by  some  a  neces- 
sity in  keeping  the  queen  out  of  section-su- 
pers, while  perhaps  the  majority  find  them 
unnecessary.  The  secret  of  success  in  the 
case  is  to  have  the  sections  entirely  filled 
with  worker  foundation.  When  only  par- 
tially filled,  the  bees  are  sure  to  build  no  lit- 
tle drone  comb,  and  the  queen  is  just  about- 
as  sure  to  go  up  and  lay  in  it  if  she  can,  es- 
pecially if  drone  comb  is  scarce  in  the  brood- 
chamber.  I  wonder  if  there  may  not  be 
some  secret  that  may  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  excluders  in  working  for  ex- 
tracted honey. 

Only  lately  it  has  come  out  that  the  Da- 
dan  ts  never  use  excluders  under  extracting- 
supers,  and  now  comes  E.  D.  Townsend  as 
an  anti-excluder  extractor.  He  adds  upper 
stories  on  to2),  uses  no  excluders,  and  does 
not  extract  until  the  close  of  the  harvest. 
In  his  San  Antonio  paper  he  says,  "By  plac- 
ing the  upper  stories  always  on  top,  without 
extracting,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  down 
swarming,  and  have  an  extracting  apart- 
ment practically  free  from  brood  at  extract- 
ing time.  We  have  used  queen-excluders 
extensively  for  several  years,  and  find  that 
about  every  third  year  we  have  excessive 
swarming  when  excluders  are  used;  and  as 
we  get  practically  the  same  results  without 
them,  with  the  above  management  we  are 
discontinuing  their  use." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Dadants  are  re- 
markably free  from  swarming.  Aside  from 
their  big  hives,  may  not  one  secret  of  it  be 


the  absence  of  excluders?  [This  is  an  inter- 
esting question,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  our  readers. — Ed.] 


CALIFORNIA.    HONEY    PROSPECTS     FOR    NEXT 
SEASON. 

We  have  received  advice  from  California 
that  20  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  It  is  reported  that  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  soaked,  and  that  there 
is  prospect  for  more  rain.  Unless  our  bee- 
keepers in  Southern  California  have  another 
cold  season  this  summer  this  large  amount  of 
rain  means  a  honey  crop.  There  were  heavy 
rains  a  year  ago,  but  they  were  followed  by 
a  cold  backward-producing  season,  and  the 
crop  fell  far  short  of  the  expected  amount. 


THE  NAME  '  HONEY"  CAN  BE  USED  ONLY  ON 
PACKAGES  OF  HONEY. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  handed  down  a  decision 
that  any  substance,  alleged  to  be  coffee,  ac- 
cording to  the  Amercan  Orocer, ,  even  if  such 
only  in  name,  must  be  real  coffee  and  noth- 
ing else.  This  decision  is  eminently  proper 
and  correct  from  any  standpoint.  The  same 
principle  precisely  applies  in  the  case  of  hon- 
ey. There  should  not  be  allowed  any  more 
on  the  labels  the  words  "honey-drip  syrup  " 
for  a  glucose  mixture.  In  fact,  the  word  hon- 
ey should  not  be  hitched  on  to  any  concoc- 
tion unless  it  be  honey  alid  nothing  else. 


It  is  said  the  authorities  of  the  national 
pure-food  law  have  put  a  ban  on  gelatin  as 
now  manufactured,  and  therefore  the  manu- 
facturers of  candies,  etc.,  will  have  to  resort 
to  something  else.  Paraffine  has  been  per- 
emptorily barred  already  as  inimical  to  health. 
Beeswax  is  probably  the  best  subtance  which 
can  be  used  in  this  connection;  and  as  the 
candies  frequently  bring  50  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  pound,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  used  for  candy-mak- 
ing to  a  great  extent. 


It  gives  us  very  great  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  the  first  number  of  The 
Danish  Bee-keepers'  Tidings,  published  and 
edited  by  N.  S.  Kristensen,  of  Aldershville, 
Roskilde,  Denmark.  The  first  page  has  an 
excellent  cut  of  A.  I.  Root,  our  senior  editor; 
on  second  page  a  Dovetailed  hive  is  shown, 
and  on  page  12  a  cut  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s 
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apiaries  at  Jenkintown,  near  Philadelphia. 
G.  M.  Doolittle  is  represented  by  two  arti- 
cles. We  highly  appreciate  the  compliment 
intended,  and  hope  our  young  contemporary 
will  long  live  to  champion  scientific  bee-keep- 
ing in  Denmark.  The  Danes  have  the  repu- 
tation of  leading  the  world  in  dairy  matters, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  they  will  soon  excel  in 
honey-production. 


DENATURED    ALCOHOL    FROM    THE   GLUCOSE 
FACTORIES. 

It  is  announced  on  pretty  good  authority 
that  something  like  8000  barrels  of  denatured 
alcohol  were  shipped  to  New  York  from  Pe- 
oria The  cost  price  of  the  product  is  said 
to  be  31  cents  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  factoiy  or 
still.  The  price  asKed  is  37  cents  in  New 
York  The  fact  that  the  product  comes 
from  Peoria,  where  the  big  glucose-factories 
are  located,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
glucose  people  are  converting  their  starch, 
not  into  glucose,  but  into  alcohol.  If  this  is 
true,  this  is  a  good  piece  of  news. 

While  the  general  subject  of  alcohol  and 
its  production  has  no  particular  interest  for 
the  bee-keeper,  yet  we  are  immensely  inter- 
ested when  the  product  that  has  been  for- 
merly a  serious  competitor  to  honey  by  rea- 
son of  its  cheapness  is  converted  into  some- 
thing else  really  useful.  Verily  the  day  is 
coming  when  our  swords  will  be  turned  into 
pruning-hooks  and  plowshares. 


FOUL-BROOD    LEGISLATION     FOR    CONNECTI- 
CUT. 

Two  bills  may  possibly  be  presented  to  the 
Connecticut  legislature  for  enactment  this 
winter,  one  of  which,  it  appears  to  us,  is  very 
defective.  Among  other  things  it  provides 
that  "the  inspector  shall  give  two  days'  no- 
tice, and  is  required  to  get  written  permis- 
sion before  proceeding  with  inspection." 
We  talked  with  a  number  of  prominent  bee- 
keepers in  regard  to  the  practical  working 
of  this  section,  among  them  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips, of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Stewart,  of  York 
State,  one  of  the  best  bee-inspectors  in  the 
United  States.  They  all  stated  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  this  provision,  and 
that,  moreover,  it  might  defeat  very  largely 
the  object  of  the  law,  for  •  the  reason  that 
some  bee-keepers,  if  given  notice  of  this  kind, 
might  remove  certain  diseased  colonies,  leav- 
ing the  inspector  to  see  only  those  that  were 
healthy,  allowing  such  bee-keeper  a  clean  bill 
of  health  when,  of  course,  he  had  no  right 
to  have  it.  Again,  if  an  inspector  happened  to 
arrive  at  a  bee-yard  ahead  of  time  his  hands 
would  be  tied  until  the  time  limit  had  ex- 
pired. 

Another  section  provides  that  no  bees  can 
be  destroyed  without  the  payment  of  one- 
half  their  value  by  the  inspector.  This  will 
bring  up  the  complication  of  what  the  bees 
are  worth,  and,  furthermore,  might  entail  a 
large  cost  on  the  State.  This  of  itself  might 
defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  we  happen 
to  know  how  the  average  law-maker  looks  at 


anything  that  will  pull  very  seriously  on  the 
State  treasury. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Griffen,  of  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
who,  by  the  way,  is  very  much  intei'ested  in 
getting  a  good  law,  believes  that  such  pro- 
visions would  "so  hamper  the  inspector" 
that  he  will  be  "unable  to  cure  foul  brood." 
He  has  offered  another  bill  (without  these 
provisions)  that,  in  our  opinion,  is  most  ex- 
cellent. It  appears  to  be  founded  on  the 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  laws,  with  some 
additional  provisions  that  the  York  State 
people  will  probably  incorporate  in  their 
own  law  later  on. 

Mr.  Griffen  is  very  anxious  to  hear  from 
the  bee-keepers  of  his  State,  especially  those 
who  would  be  willing  to  write  to  their  legis- 
lators, or,  better,  go  down  to  Hartford  at 
the  proper  time  and  work  for  some  good  bill. 
It  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  have  two 
bills  presented,  and  the  bee-keepers  of  Con- 
necticut should  agree  on  one  or  the  other, 
and  have  only  one  offered.  Copies  of  Mr. 
Griffen's  proposed  law  can  be  obtained  of 
him  direct. 

THE  BEES  OF  WHITE  AFRICA. 

U Apiculhire  Nouvellc  for  January  1.'5  has 
a  very  interesting  article  relative  to  bee-keep- 
ing among  the  Kabyles,  a  race  of  white  Af- 
ricans conquered  by  the  French  in  the  coui'se 
of  their  acqiiisition  of  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Africa.  These  primitive  people 
have  two  distinct  species  of  bees  which  they 
cultivate  in  a  domestic  state — the  common 
bee  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and 
another  species  much  smallex',  and  which 
they  tex'm  the  "wasp  bee,"  from  its  color, 
and  possibly,  also,  from  its  irascible  temper, 
which  causes  all  who  have  to  do  with  it  to 
be  careful  how  they  approach  their  hives. 
This,  probably,  is  the  Aj^h  Adansonii  of  the 
entomologists.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  our  honey-bees. 

The  principal  source  of  good  honey  with 
the  Kabyles  is  the  African  sulla  clover 
( Hedysamm  Jfexuosum),  a  very  valuable  per- 
ennial clover  on  the  alfalfa  order. 

The  bees  are  kept  in  long  cylinders,  or 
pipes,  nearly  live  feet  long,  and  the  combs 
are  cut  out  from  time  to  time.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  honey  pro- 
duced by  the  two  species  of  bees. 

The  article  was  prepared  from  a  book  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Hanoteaux,  on  the  Kabyles  and 
their  customs.  It  is  a  pity  we  can  not  secure 
further  information  about  these  bees,  from 
the  pen  of  an  expert  bee-keeper. 


PRICES     AS     A    RESULT    OF    THE    PURE-FOOD 
LAW. 

Mr.  Louis  Scholl,  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  not 
the  pure-food  law  which  has  produced  what 
he  terms  higli  prices.  He  says  it  is  the  de- 
mand stimulated  by  a  short  crop.  But  what 
created  the  demand  ?  We  have  had  short 
crops  before,  but  the  price  did  not  rise  on 
that  account.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  the 
price  of  honey  is  high;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
far  below  the  European  standard.     The  peo- 
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pie  who  buy  honey  in  our  cities — most  of 
them — can  well  afford  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  fancy  honey.  They  willingly  pay  50 
cents  a  pound  for  good  butter  and  50  cents  a 
dozen  the  year  round  for  eggs.  Formerly 
the  most  fastidious  buyers  were  actually 
afraid  to  purchase  honey.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  afraid  of  being  poisoned.  The 
new  law  gives  them  confidence  in  what  they 
see  offered  for  sale,  and  it  is  confidence 
which  is  the  root  of  all  business.  We  do  not 
expect  the  price  ever  to  go  down  again  to 
the  old  level. 


they  will  have  to  do  without  it,  because  the 
other  kind  is  deleterious  to  the  public  health. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on.  Honey  is  by  far 
the  best  syrup. 


THE   NEW   PURE-FOOD    LAW   W^ILL,    NOT    AD- 
VANCE  PRICES    ON   ALL   COMMODITIES. 

There  may  be  an  impression  among  some 
that  the  new  pure-food  law  will  raise  prices 
on  all  articles  of  food.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  and  the  tendency  will  rather  work 
the  other  way  if  any  thing,  on  some  staples; 
for  example,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tea  will  prob- 
ably be  cheaper,  as  large  profits  were  made 
by  misrepresentation  in  these  lines.  Seven- 
cent  Rio  coffee,  for  example,  was  sold  as  the 
best  Java  at  30  cents,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  list.  Consumers  can  not  possibly  lose 
any  thing  by  having  foods  sold  for  exactly 
what  they  are. 


THE    EFFECT     OF    THE    PURE-FOOD     LAW    ON 
THE   SYRUP  TRADE. 

A  STRAW  sometimes  shows  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing,  quite  as  well  as  a  sixteen- 
foot  windmill.  The  Louisana  Planter  of 
Jan.  26  states    : 

Fortunately  for  us,  however,  under  the  pure-food 
investigations,  and  from  other  causes,  the  consumers 
of  syrups  are  becoming  more  critical,  and  unwilling 
longer  to  consume  the  vast  quantities  of  flavorless 
chemically  produced  corn  syrup,  and  ai-e  turning  again 
to  the  sugar-cane  lor  a  supply.  Georgia  and  Florida 
have  been  setting  the  pace  for  several  years,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  gallons  of  desirable  syrup  are 
now  being  marketed  throughout  the  country  from 
these  States.  Here  in  Louisiana,  several  syrup-fac- 
tories have  been  recently  started,  and  inquiries  are 
making  into  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  such 
goods  even  on  a  large  scale. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  growers  of  sugar- 
cane in  the  South  will  very  much  benefit  by 
the  new  law,  as  their  product  is  no  longer  en- 
(1  angered  by  the  artificial  syrup  which  has 
hitherto  been  foisted  on  the  public  as  "just 
as  good, "  in  fact,  "better,  for  less  money." 

In  line  with  this  movement  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estab- 
lished an  experimental  syrup-farm  at  Way- 
cross,  Georgia,  under  the  superintendency  of 
Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley.  At  this  plant  care  is 
taken  to  produce  syrup  free  from  all  chemi- 
cals. No  chemicals  at  all  are  used  in  the 
course  of  its  manufacture.  No  sulphur  or 
sulphurous  acid  is  used  to  bleach  it,  and  even 
lime  is  not  employed  to  clarify  it.  The  only 
method  employed  is  simply  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  juice,  which  is  skimmed  fi'om 
time  to  time. 

Thus  we  get  back  to  first  principles.  Prof. 
Wiley  truly  observes,  in  the  Year  Book  of 
Agricnlturc,  that,  if  fastidious  consumers  do 
not  care  for  the  appearance  of  this  syrup, 


THE   EDITOR  S   TRIP   TO   CANADA. 

The  editor  has  just  returned  from  a  very 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Brant  Co.  Bee- 
keepers' Association  that  was  held  at  Brant- 
ford,  Ont.,  Can.,  Jan.  29,  30,  31,  which  con- 
vention is  reported  by  Mr.  Holtermann  else- 
where. We  should  have  l^een  very  glad  to 
attend  the  Ontario  meeting,  but  it  came  at  a 
time  before  we  could  get  away.  Usually  the 
editor  can  not  leave  until  after  the  first  or 
middle  of  January. 

On  this  trip  we  visited  Mr.  R.  F.  Holter- 
mann, of  Brantford,  and  saw  his  mammoth 
bee-cellar;  called  on  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Wood- 
stock, Ont.,  formerly  the  comb-honey  king  of 
Canada,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller,  of  Loncfon, 
Ontario,  a  strenuous  advocate  and  user  of 
the  Heddon  divisible-brood-chamber  hive. 
On  our  return  we  stopped  at  Buffalo  and 
witnessed  Mr.  Hershiser  operate  his  wax- 
press,  taking  photos  of  each  separate  step, 
and  inspected  his  bee-cellar.  These  various 
stop-offs  will  be  made  the  subject  of  future 
articles. 


BEE-KEEPING   AS   A   BUSINESS. 

Quite  interesting  is  the  fact  that  Conver- 
sations with  Doolitile  in  this  issue  and  the 
article  by  E.  W.  Alexander,  page  243,  are 
both  on  the  general  subject  of  bee-keeping 
as  an  occupation.  The  first  reading  shows 
a  striking  similarity  in  the  argument,  even 
though  there  may  be  some  differences  of 
opinion.  Both  caution  the  man  who  starts 
l^lindly  out  to  specialize  in  the  business  with- 
out being  sure  either  of  his  ability  to  han- 
dle bees  or  of  his  love  for  the  work.  We 
believe  they  are  right,  for  many  are  tempted 
to  go  in  the  business  thinking  that  they  can 
do  as  well  as  some  neighbor,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  fitted  in  the  least  for  it. 

Mr.  Alexander  advises  a  young  man  to 
work  for  some  large  producer  until  he  has 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  he  can 
succeed,  while  Mr.  Doolittle  thinks  it  better 
for  such  a  beginner  to  keep  bees  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  pursuit  until  he  knows 
whether  he  is  adapted  to  it  or  not.  Both 
plans  have  advantages.  Too  many  ama- 
teurs want  to  become  professionals  the  first 
year,  or  to  buy  three  hundred  colonies  of 
bees  before  they  can  handle  thirty. 

Both  writers  are  tooTsroad-minded  to  think 
of  success  as  an  accumulation  of  dollars; 
they  count  it  of  much  value  to  be  their  own 
employers,  to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  nature. 
There  is  much  in  this.  Sometimes  bee-keep- 
ers do  not  realize  the  privilege  which  is  theirs 
of  working  in  the  pure  air  and  sunshine,  but 
this  is  why  they  are  so  vigorous  and  why 
they  so  seldom  have  to  give  up  their  work: 
because  of  failing  health. 

Mr.  Alexander  would  have  the  beginner, 
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after  one  or  two  seasons'  experience  with 
some  extensive  bee-keeper,  disregard  the  ad- 
vice to  go  slow,  because,  after  that  much 
study,  he  ought  to  be  ready  to  forge  ahead. 
This  is  all  right  for  the  man  with  assurance 
and  great  will-power;  but  is  it  not  true  that 
some  beginners  might  go  too  fast,  spurred 
on  by  the  natural  enthusiasm  following  pre- 
vious success  in  a  small  way?  It  would 
seem  safer,  in  the  end,  to  make  a  steady 
healthy  growth,  rather  than  to  jump  ahead 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Harry  Lathrop  has 
well  said  that  many  could  succeed  if  they 
kept  only  such  a  number  of  colonies  as  they 
could  handle  themselves;  that,  after  that 
number  had  been  passed,  the  question  be- 
came one  of  handling  men  rather  than  of 
handling  bees. 

Mr.  Alexander  points  out  the  advantages 
of  having  but  one  occupation,  and  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  by  so  doing,  the  cap- 
ital to  be  put  into  ])usiness  is  vindivided,  as 
are  also  the  time,  thought,  and  energy. 
But  Mr.  Doolittle  names  several  different 
lines  of  business  which  do  not  conflict  so  far 
as  the  time  and  enex'gy  ai'e  concerned.  By 
far  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  com- 
bine bee-keeping  with  something  else — farm- 
ing, gardening,  poultry-raising,  fruit-grow- 
ing, etc.;  but  it  is  certainly  folly  to  keep  on 
with  some  line  which  can  not  be  attended  to 
properly  because  of  a  lack  either  of  capital, 
tiQie,  or  energy,  or,  in  other  words,  have 
no  iron  in  the  fire  that  can  not  be  kept  hot. 
The  whole  question  depends  upon  the  cix*- 
cumstances  connected  with  each  individual 
case. 


ARE     OUR     HONEY     QUOTATIONS     RELIABLE  ? 

HOW  ONE  BEE-KEEPER  W^AS   JUGGLED  OUT 

OF  A  FAIR  PRICE  ON  HIS  HONEY. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  intimates  that  the  quo- 
tations made  by  some  of  our  commission 
men  and  honey  merchants  are  not  reliable. 
Some  cases  are  cited  showing  that  the  actual 
conditions  of  one  market  were  falsified  in  or- 
der to  bear  down  the  market.  We  are  afraid 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  he  says. 

Very  recently  we  learned  of  a  case  where 
a  Southern  producer  shipped  a  large  consign- 
ment of  honey  to  one  of  our  large  cities. 
At  the  time  of  making  the  shipment  he  noti- 
fied one  commission  house  that  such  consign- 
ment was  on  the  way,  and  that  he  would  ne- 
gotiate for  its  disposal  in  person.  As  the 
shipment  was  a  large  one  it  now  appears 
that  this  house  immediately  notified  all  the 
honey- buyers  of  that  city,  and  that  they  con- 
spired to  depress  the  market  temporarily. 
Well,  when  our  Southern  producer  put  in  an 
appearance  in  the  city  he  went  to  Mr.  Com- 
missionman  and  was  immediately  told  that 
the  "market  was  greatly  depressed,"  and 
that  he  could  offer  him  only  so  and  so.  He 
was  very  sorry  {'!),  but  it  was  the  very  best 
he  could  do.  The  Mr.  Southern  Honey-Pro- 
ducer then  went  to  the  other  buyers  in  the 
city,  and  they,  of  course,  told  him  the  same 
story.  Very  reluctantly  he  went  back  to  the 
first  commission  man  and  turned  over  his 
shipment,  which  was  large.     Did    these  fel- 


lows afterward  divide  up  the  shipment  at 
the  reduced  price  ?     We  don't  know. 

Mr.  Southern  Honey-Producer  did  not  sus- 
pect at  the  time  that  there  was  an  agreement 
to  hold  him  up;  but  he  learned  afterward 
that  the  market  was  a  good  deal  higher  than 
it  had  been  quoted  to  him,  and  that  this  very 
same  honey  was  disposed  of  at  a  great  ad- 
vance over  the  figure  he  obtained.  But  un- 
fortunately during  all  this  time  he  was  inno- 
cent of  what  was  going  on. 

He  sent  another  shipment  to  the  same  city 
(still  ignorant  of  what  had  been  going  on), 
went  around  to  all  the  buyers,  and  was  told 
the  same  story.  He  went  back  to  commis- 
sion man  No.  1,  and  stated  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  sell  at  the  prices  offered,  and  added 
that  he  would  go  to  another  city,  but  he  did 
not  say  to  whom  nor  where.  He  did  so, 
and  disposed  of  his  crop  at  a  fair  price.  He 
then  went  back  to  the  first  city  and  was  un- 
wise enough  to  tell  his  commission  man  that 
Mr.  So  and  So,  of  blank  city,  had  paid  him  a 
great  deal  better  price,  but  he  added  that  he 
had  some  more  honey  that  he  was  going  to  sell 
to  Mr.  So  and  So  again.  Here  he  made  his  mis- 
take. Listen.  When  the  next  shipment  was 
sent  to  city  No.  3,  commission  man  No.  3,  the 
one  who  paid  the  better  price,  immediately 
told  our  honey-producer  that  he  paid  him  too 
much  on  the  former  shipment,  and  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  him  any  such  price 
again.  Well,  he  went  ai'ound  to  the  other 
buyers,  only  to  hear  the  same  old  story.  The 
poor  man  was  up  against  it,  and  was  finally 
compelled  to  unload. 

Subsequent  developments  seemed  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  commission  man  in  the 
first  city  used  the  long-distance  phone  and 
told  the  commission  man  in  the  second  city 
that  the  Southern  honey-producer  who  was 
coming  to  see  him  had  a  shipment  of  honey 
that  he  must  unload,  and  not  to  offer  more 
than  a  certain  price  which  he  had  offered. 
Of  course  he  obeyed  instructions.  If  Mr. 
Honey-Producer  had  sold  on  sample  before 
the  buyers  had  him  at  their  mercy  he  would 
have  saved  nearly  a  thousand  dollars. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  given  the  facts  exact- 
ly as  they  occurred;  but  the  general  outline 
is  correct.  We  have  no  disposition  to  cen- 
sure anybody,  for  we  believe  the  majority  of 
commssion  men  are  reliable;  but  if  this  sort 
of  thing  is  to  continue  against  the  producer, 
we  may  be  constrained  some  day  to  give  the 
full  facts,  with  names  and  all.  Perhaps  the 
readers  may  think  we  ought  to  do  so  in  this 
case;  but  if  the  parties  concerned  see  this, 
and  the  shoe  fits,  a  word  to  the  wise  will  be 
sufficient.  The  honey  market  is  even  now 
altogether  too  low,  and  Gleanings  can  not 
consistently  allow  such  practices  to  go  on 
without  turning  on  the  lime-light. 

Moral.  Don  t  send  a  shipment  to  a  city 
without  first  getting  quotations  on  it  from  a 
reliable  house;  otherwise  you  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  city  buyers,  who  may  conspire 
against  you.  Again,  don't  tell  any  buyer  or 
commission  house  to  whom  you  are  selling 
or  have  sold;  and,  least  of  all,  to  whom  you 
propose  selling. 
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PEACH-BLOOM   IN  JANUARY. 

In  the  South,  fruit-bloom  is  very  early  — 
much  earlier  than  "up  north;"  but  this  year 
it  has  come  even  earlier.  Some  of  our  peach- 
trees  are  in  "full  blow,"  and  bees  are  on  the 
blossoms.  Occasional  pear  and  other  fruit- 
trees  have  been  in  bloom  since  the  first  of 
the  year.     See  page  354. 

The  weather  has  been  warm,  the  thermom- 
eter registering  82°  in  the  shade  in  the  mid- 
dle of  January.  There  have  been  only  a  few 
cold  days  and  frosty  nights;  but  bad  weath- 
er may  yet  be  expected  during  this  month, 
and  even  in  March;  so  we  are  unable  to  tell 
what  the  outcome  will  be.  A  late  spring 
with  cold  winds  and  frost  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  our  bees.  The  early  bloom  stimu- 
lates them;  and  as  brood-rearing  advances, 
the  brood-nest  is  spread  out;  a  sudden  cold 
wave  overtakes  the  bees  unawares,  and 
brings  disastrous  results.  It  is  during  such 
seasons  that  extra  hive  protection  would  be 
essential  and  profitable.  The  stores  of  every 
colony  should  be  looked  after  also,  as  the 
heavy  breeding  soon  depletes  the  honey  on 
hand,  and  a  snortage  may  mean  a  loss  of 
much  young  brood.  This  latter  is  more  oft- 
en the  cause  of  brood  losses  than  the  cold 
weather.  It  is  simply  brood  starved  for  want 
of  food  which  the  bees  were  not  able  to  sup- 
ply on  account  of  the  inclement  weather.  A 
little  feeding  and  a  little  extra  care  may 
mean  money  in  the  owners'  pockets. 


A  VALUABLE  FEBRUARY  BLOOMER. 

Nothing  stimulates  early  brood-rearing  in 
my  apiary  here  like  the  triple-fed  barberry 
(Berberis  trijoliata  Moricj.  This  shrub  is 
more  commonly  known  here  as  "agerites, " 
its  Mexican  name.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Berberidece,  or  barberrv  family;  is  an  ever- 
green, and  grows  mostly  on  gravelly  slopes 
and  hills  of  Southwest  Texas,  often  forming 
thickets  and  along  field  and  pasture  fences 
where  the  seeds  have  been  scattered  by  birds, 
which  are  very  fond  of  the  ripe  berries.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  yellow.  The  leaves  are 
palmately  trifoliate,  or  in  threes,  and  each 
leaflet  is  stout  and  stiff,  lobed  into  three  to 
five  lobes,  each  with  a  sharp  spine.  The 
flowers  are  small,  bright  yellow,  and  borne 
in  dense  clusters  along  the  entire  stems. 
Their  great  number  and  fragrance  fill  the 
entire  woods  during  their  bloom.  The  ripe 
fruit,  in  May,  is  small,  red,  acid  berries  about 
the  size  of  small  peas,  whi«ih  are  delicious  to 
the  taste.  These  are  much  used  for  jellies, 
pies,  tarts,  etc.,  and  also  for  making  barber- 
ry wine. 


As  a  honey-plant  it  is  one  of  much  value 
to  me.  It  blooms  here  very  early  in  Febru- 
ary, and  the  bloom  continues  for  several 
weeks,  some  bushes  blooming  later  than  oth- 
ers. The  pollen  yield  is  abundant,  bright 
yellow  in  color.  It  also  furnishes  honey,  and 
the  bees  build  up  rapidly.  When  locating 
apiaries  it  is  always  observed  that  there  is 
an  abundance  of  "  agerites "  within  reach 
of  the  bees  if  these  are  located  in  localities 
where  the  shrub  prevails.  It  is  the  second 
bloomer  of  the  year  on  my  list  of  Texas  hon- 
ey-plants, coming  after  mistletoe,  mentioned 
in  Jan.  15th  Gleanings,  and  just  before  our 
main  fruit-bloom.     See  illvistration,  p.  254. 

or 

SHALLOW   DIVISIBLE   HIVES. 

Another  season  of  hive  preparation  is  at 
hand,  and  the  question  of  the  kind  of  hive 
best  suited  for  our  purpose  comes  up  in  our 
minds.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion for  everybody;  but  it  can  be  settled  by 
an  individual  for  himself  if  he  is  careful,  and 
conscientious  in  his  opinions  regarding  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  nive. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  I  have  experimented 
with  many  kinds  of  hives.  My  conclusions 
were  that  the  regular  Langsti'oth-depth  hive 
is  better  suited  to  the  greater  majority  of  the 
bee-keepers,  for  several  reasons.  One  of 
these  is  that  such  a  hive  is  of  standard  di- 
mensions, or  at  least  put  out  by  the  majority 
of  manufacturers,  and  used  already  by  most 
bee-keepers.  It  is  best  suited  for  the  great 
majority  who  adhere  to  the  methods  and 
manipulations  applying  to  the  Langstroth 
hive,  for  a  different  hive  needs  a  different 
system  of  management  with  it.  The  regular 
Langstroth  hive  is  also  best  suited  to  those 
who  do  not  handle  their  bees  at  all  —the  class 
who  boast  that  it  is  standard,  and  "good 
enough  for  me."  Arguments  may  be  in  fa- 
vor of  letting  such  persons  use  box  hives;  but 
might  it  not  be  possible  that  simply  the  fact 
that  the  bees  are  in  regular  frame  hives  en- 
hances their  value — for  instance,  if  sold? 

But  the  Langstroth  hive  does  not  "fill  the 
bill ' '  for  all  bee-keepers.  For  the  intensive 
bee-keeper,  though  he  may  manage  only  one 
apiary  or  run  many  on  an  extensive  scale, 
the  divisible  hive  and  the  system  that  goes 
with  it,  mind  you,  will  be  found  to  possess 
many  advantages  over  the  deeper-frame 
hives.  It  is  a  noted  fact  that  those  who  have 
tried  such  hives  carefully,  and  adopted  them, 
do  not  hesitate  to  extol  their  merits,  and  re- 
main advocates  of  them. 

Generally,  those  who  decry  the  mei'its  of 
such  hives  have  either  not  tried  them  fairly 
and  conscientiously  or  they  have  used  the  di- 
visible hive  with  the  system  of  management 
that  belongs  to  the  Langstroth.  This  is  one 
thing  to  be  remembered  in  discussing  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  a  hive.  If  the  manipu- 
lations used  with  deep-frame  hives  are  ap 
plied  to  the  divisible,  sight  is  lost  of  the  real 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  shal- 
low hives.  Unless  the  right  kind  of  manage- 
ment belonging  to  the  divisible  hive  is  used 
with  it  nothing  will  be  known  about  the  merits 
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of  these  hives.  It  takes  an  entirely  different 
system  to  succeed  with  the  shallow-frame 
hives  from  those  with  deep  frames,  as  Tvhole 
cases,  instead  of  frames,  are  handled  in  the 
manipulations  in  the  apiary  as  well  as  in  the 
shop  and  the  honey-house.  Such  manipula- 
tions alone  lessen  the  work  and  expense, 
and  increase  the  profits  from  the  bees. 

More  bees  can  be  kept,  as  the  manipula- 
tions are  fewer.  More  honey  can  be  taken 
with  shallow  frames,  as  a  whole  case  of  ten 
combs  can  be  taken  off;  whereas  single  combs 
are  taken  out  of  deep  supers.  This  applies 
to  the  production  of  all  three  kinds  of  honey 
— section  honey,  bulk  comb,  and  extracted. 
By  smoking  the  bees  down,  taking  off  the 
super  rapidly,  and  jouncing  it  up  and  down 
a  few  times,  it  is  ready  to  take  to  the  honey- 
house,  where  they  are  stacked  up  crosswise 
of  each  other  to  allow  the  remaining  bees  to 
escape  and  leave  through  the  escapes  at  the 
windows.  This  is  by  far  the  best  and  quick- 
est way  to  remove  honey.  Many  bee-keep- 
ers are  using  these  shallow  supers,  not  only 
for  comb  honey  but  for  extracted.  It  is 
easier  to  uncap  shallow  combs,  one  slice  do- 
ing a  whole  side,  and  they  are  handled  in 
pairs  in  the  extractor,  and  when  they  are  re- 
placed in  the  returning  supers. 

For  tiering  up,  the  shallow  supers  are  bet- 
ter, as  the  bees  are  not  placed  so  far  from 
the  brood-nest,  causing  them  to  begin  work 
in  the  supers  earlier.  Full  sheets  of  thin 
foundation  can  be  used,  which  is  another  in- 
centive to  start  super  work  earlier,  and  a 
shallow  super  will  be  filled  at  times  when 
they  would  not  begin  in  a  deep  one. 

As  brood-chambers,  such  cases  suit  me  ad- 
mirably. Much  more  can  be  accomplished 
by  handling  whole  cases  in  the  hive  manipu- 
lations in  the  apiary,  in  the  early  spring, 
during  swarming  time,  the  honey-flow,  and 
for  preparing  the  colonies  for  winter  at  the 
end  of  the  season's  work.  The  brood-nest 
can  be  examined  by  just  tilting  the  upper 
case  back,  and  queen-cells  can  be  easily  de- 
tected along  the  bottoru  edges  of  the  combs. 
If  the  cluster  is  located  toward  one  side  or 
one  end  of  the  hive,  the  simple  reversing, 
end  for  end,  of  the  upper  case  will  force 
them  to  remodel  the  brood-nest.  This  is  an 
easy  way  to  practice  spreading  and  stimulat- 
ing brood  rearing.  When  brood  is  to  be 
given  to  weak  colonies  a  section  is  exchang- 
ed with  that  from  a  populous  one  —  an  item 
of  only  a  few  minutes.  During  swarming 
time  this  is  pi'acticed  to  a  great  extent  to 
"knock  swarming  in  the  head."  I  know  of 
nothing  better  and  easier  than  to  tear  the 
mass  ot  brood  asunder  and  fill  the  space  be- 
tween with  empty  combs  for  the  queen.  This 
is  done  in  a  jiffy  with  the  shallow  hives  by 
sirnply  slipping  a  case  of  shallow  all-worker 
combs  between  the  two  brood-cases.  Now 
we  shall  have  three  cases  instead  of  two  of 
the  brood-chamber,  in  ideal  condition  for  the 
honey-flow.  The  upper  case  will  be  filled 
with  honey,  the  brood  being  crowded  down. 
The  new  surplus-honey  supers  are  given  be- 
tween this  and  the  brood-nest,  and  are  filled 
with  a  vim  that  does  not  exist  when  supers 


are  simply  set  on  top  in  the  ordinary  way. 
An  extra  super  of  extracted  honey  is  thus  ob- 
tained before  the  main  honey-flow. 

For  a  wintering  hive  I  have  found  no  ob- 
jections to  it.  It  is  deeper  than  the  L.,  hence 
better  suited  to  the  cluster.  The  only  objec- 
tions that  have  ever  been  mentioned  are 
made  against  the  spaces  between  the  frames 
of  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  brood- 
nest;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  good 
ground  for  this.  Why,  it  affords  the  bees  of 
the  cluster  a  way  through  which  to  move 
within  reach  of  stores  without  going  clear 
around  the  combs.  Messrs.  Doolittle  and 
Danzenbaker,  I  believe,  are  both  advocates 
of  an  opening  through  deep  combs  for  this 
very  purpose. 

Objections  are  also  raised  against  this  open 
space  during  the  laying  period,  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  queen.  But  why  do  we  have 
colonies  just  as  strong  in  bees  as  with  deep 
combs? 

As  an  all-around  interchangeable  hive, 
from  the  ground  up,  I  prefer  the  divisible 
hive. 


witb :  mm* 

MoJittll 


SHOULD  BEE-KEEPING  BE  MADE  A  SPECIALTY? 

"Say,  Mr.  Doolittle,  to  make  a  success  of 
bee-keeping  should  the  novice  aim  at  the 
business  as  a  specialty,  or  would  you  advise 
keeping  bees  in  connection  with  some  other 
pursuit  or  pursuits,  so  that  he  need  not  have 
all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  as  it  is  termed  ?" 

"Bees  can  be  kept  in  connection  with 
other  pursuits,  and  that  with  success,  as  I 
well  know;  but  if  success  is  obtained,  special 
attention  must  be  given  the  bee-keeping  part 
of  the  pursuits,  and  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  others  as  well,  if  you  are  to 
succeed  in  all." 

"Do  you  think  it  possible  to  give  special 
attention  to  three  or  four  different  pursuits 
at  the  same  time?" 

' '  Why  not  ?  Suppose  you  are  working  the 
bees  in  connection  with  dairying  and  garden- 
ing. The  cows  need  special  attention,  in 
the  summer  season,  at  morning  and  night, 
just  at  a  time  when  the  bees  can  be  worKed 
at  the  least  advantageously,  and  thus  you 
have  left  the  warm  hours  of  the  day  to  at- 
tend to  the  bees.  They  should  not  require 
all  of  this  time  every  day;  and  during  the 
times  when  they  do  not,  then  you  can  pay 
special  attention  to  the  gardening.  There 
should  be  no  difliculty  in  working  these  three 
at  one  time,  giving  special  attention  to  each, 
just  at  the  time  they  may  require  it." 

"But  there  are  those  who  make  a  specialty 
of  bee-keeping,  and  succeed,  are  there  not?" 
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"Certainly.  But  you  were  asking  about 
what  a  novice  should  do.  Captain  J.  E. 
Hetherington  once  told  in  my  hearing  at  a  bee 
convention  how,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
he  wrote  to  that  father  in  bee-keeping,  Moses 
Quinby,  asking  him  if  he  would  advise  a 
young  man  to  make  a  specialty  of  bee-keep- 
ing, and  Mr.  Quinby's  reply  was  no.  A  year^ 
or  two  before  father  Quinby  died,  Mr.  Heth-' 
erington  referred  him  to  this  letter  and  asked 
him  how  he  would  then  answer  it;  and  he 
said  that  his  answer  would  still  be  the  same. 
When  Captain  H.  pressed  him  for  his  reason 
for  still  thinking  the  same,  Mr.  Quinby's 
answer  was,  '  Just  look  over  the  list  of  those 
who  kept  bees  twenty  years  ago,  and  have 
succeeded  so  well  that  they  are  still  content 
to  follow  the  business.  How  few  they  are  !' 
And  yet  Captain  Hethrington  made  a  success 
at  his  specialty,  bee-keeping,  numbering  his 
colonies  by  the  thousands.  You  see  he  was 
an  exception  to  the  rule." 

'  'Then,  if  I  understand  you  and  Mr.  Quinby, 
you  do  not  advise  entering  into  bee-keeping 
as  a  specialty  until  a  person  has  proven  his 
ability  at  bee-keeping  by  giving  thai  special 
attention,  together  with  some  other  pursuit 
or  pursuits,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  they 
want  to  make  apiculture  a  special  calling  in 
life." 

"That  is  it  exactly.  I  consider  it  foolish- 
ness for  a  novice  at  bee-keeping  to  put  $500 
to  $1000  of  hard-earned  money  at  some  other 
calling  in  life  into  bees,  and  start  out  with 
bee-keeping  alone  as  a  specialty  before  he  is 
at  all  familiar  with  the  many  intricate  prob- 
lems of  the  pursuit,  expecting  that  he  will 
make  a  success  of  such  specialty;  for,  in  99 
cases  out  of  100,  the  20  years  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Quinby  will  find  him  out  of  the  business, 
a  very  much  disgusted  man,  with  his  invest- 
ment nearly  if  not  quite  a  total  loss." 

"But  you  said  Mr.  Hetherington  succeed- 
ed." 

"Certainly.  He  was  brought  up  under 
Mr.  Quinby's  influence,  which  was  thorough 
and  careful.  The  trouble  is  that  99  out  of 
every  100  who  enter  into  bee-keeping  are 
not  positive  enough  in  their  methods  to  suc- 
ceed as  specialists.  The  novice  is  apt  to 
think  that  a  colony  has  a  good  queen;  that  a 
colony  has  enough  honey  for  winter;  that  its 
combs  are  good  enough,  etc.  The  trouble  is 
they  do  not  know;  and  that  is  why  so  many 
hives  are  piled  up  in  fence-corners  or  old 
buildings  all  over  the  land,  showing  the  many 
who  have  entered  into  bee-keeping,  and  why 
they  have  failed." 

"But  does  not  the  location  have  much  to 
do  with  it?" 

"Yes,  but  a  good  location  will  not  over- 
come a  slipshod,  go-as-you-please  way  of 
keeping  bees.  However,  a  good  location, 
with  a  man  fitted  for  a  specialist,  will  roll 
up  a  success  which  the  world  will  almost  en- 
vy. Captain  Hetherington  had  a  good  loca- 
tion, which  was  an  advantage  to  him  without 
doubt." 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
equally  interested  in  several  pursuits  at  the 
same  time  ?" 


"Perhaps  not." 

"Then  why  not  give  a  young  man  two  or 
three  different  pursuits  till  he  finds  out  which 
he  likes  best  ?" 

"That  is  my  idea  exactly.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  not  best  for  a  young  man  to  start  ovit 
as  a  specialist.  Many  of  the  bee-keeping 
specialists  of  to-day  have  become  such  l)y 
getting  a  few  bees,  when  they  soon  formed  a 
liking  for  them,  and  soon  afterward  they 
found  they  were  neglecting  their  regular 
business  for  the  bees,  their  love  increasing 
for  the  bees  more  and  more  as  the  years  went 
on.  Then  they  soon  became  bee-keepers  and 
the  other  business  was  dropped." 

' '  Did  you  start  out  with  bee-keeping  as 
your  only  business?" 

"No.  I  was  born  of  farmer  parents.  I 
grew  up  a  farmer's  boy.  I  loved  the  farm 
and  its  work,  or  at  least  I  thought!  did." 

"Then  how  came  you  to  be  a  bee-keeper?" 

"One  winter  an  old  bee-book  fell  into  my 
hands  and  1  read  it.  It  said  that  a  few  hive^ 
of  bees  belonged  to  every  farm — just  as  miu^h 
so  as  did  the  cows,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
chickens.  My  father  was  consulted  in  the 
matter.  He  had  kept  bees  when  I  was  a  ba- 
by. He  said  I  could  get  a  hive  or  two,  but 
that  thei'e  was  little  profit  in  them.  I  pur- 
chased two  colonies  of  bees  in  the  spring  of 
1869." 

"Did  you  expect  to  go  into  bee-keeping 
extensively  ?" 

"No.  1  figured  that  I  would  keep  ten  col- 
onies; that  these  colonies  would  give  me 
twenty  pounds  to  the  colony,  of  surplus  hon- 
ey. Honey  was  then  worth  25  cents  a  pound 
in  any  of  the  villages  about  us.  The  200 
pounds  from  the  ten  colonies  would  bring 
me  $50.00  each  year  on  an  average,  and! 
would  have  $50  to  help  along  with  the  taxes 
and  other  expenses  on  the  farm.  But  the 
bees  increased,  and  with  this  increase  my 
love  for  them  increased  faster  than  the  in- 
crease of  the  bees;  and  it  was  then  I  found 
out  that  1  did  not  love  the  old  farm  and  the 
work  that  went  with  it  as  well  as  I  supposed 
I  did.  This  was  against  my  father's  wishes. 
He  wanted  me  to  be  a  farmer. ' ' 

"But  bee-keeping  was  farming,  was  it 
not  ?" 

' '  Not  in  the  eyes  of  my  father,  for  he  saw 
that  this  love  for  the  bees  was  the  cause  of 
my  neglecting  the  other  legitimate  work  of 
the  farm.  One  day  when  I  was  revolving  in 
my  mind  as  to  how  much  longer  I  would 
stick  to  the  old  farm,  I  was  in  the  chamber 
over  our  living-room.  My  father  and  a 
neighbor  came  into  the  room  below  and  en- 
tered into  conversation.  I  was  soon  aroused 
from  my  reverie  by  what  was  being  said,  for 
I  heard  this  in  my  father's  voice:  'I  have  al- 
ways wanted  and  expected  that  Gilbert 
would  be  a  farmer.  I  have  hoped  and  pray- 
ed that  he  would  make  a  failure  of  bee-keep- 
ing; but  it  looks  now  as  though  he  were  go- 
ing to  succeed  in  spite  of  my  hopes  and  my 
prayers.'  This  gave  me  an  idea  that  the 
breaking-away  from  the  old  farm  would  not 
be  as  hard  as  I  expected  it  would,  and  so  I 
planned,  and    did    leave  the  farm  one  year 
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later,  launching   out   into   bee-keeping  as  a 
specialty." 

"Then  why  would  you  advise  nae  not  to 
make  a  specialty  of  apicultiire  ?" 

' '  Because  you  are  at  the  stage  I  was  when 
I  bought  the  two  colonies;  only,  if  I  I'ead  you 
aright,  you  would  buy  .50  to  100  colonies  to 
start  with,  which,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  will 
or  would  prove  your  I'uin.  Hold  on  to  your 
business  till  you  know  you  love  bee-keeping 
well  enovTgh  to  let  all  else  go;  and  especially 
that  you  can  make  a  living  success  with  the 
bees." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  living  success?" 

"P.  H.  Elwood,  one  of  the  successful  spe- 
cialists at  bee-keeping  in  this  State,  once  said 
at  a  bee  convention  that  a  man  who  could 
successfully  manage  100  colonies  of  bees  pos- 
sessed ability  that  would  command  an  annual 
salary  of  $1000.  But  salaried  positions  are 
uncertain,  and  less  than  $1000  a  year  may 
be  called  a  living  success.  To  have  a  home, 
the  fresh  air  of  tne  country,  and  a  comfort- 
able living,  is  often  a  greater  success  than  a 
$1000  salary,  which  is  liable  to  slip  away 
from  you  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune with  your  employer;  and  especially 
where  such  salary  ties  one  up  to  the  impure 
air  of  the  factory  and  away  from  God's 
blessed  sunshine,  which  is  generally  the  lot 
of  those  who  are  dependent  on  a  salary  for 
a  living." 

"Well,  I  thank  you  for  the  time  you  have 
given  me,  and  for  your  many  candid  ex- 
pressions regarding  apiculture  as  a  spe- 
cialty." 


Gleanings   from   Foreign   Fields. 

BY  W.  K.  MORRISON. 


There  are,  according  to  the  government 
report  for  1905,  1,050,127  colonies  of  bees  in 
Austria,  which  return  about  14,000,000  lbs. 
of  honey  and  600,000  11)S.  of  wax  during  the 
year. 

The  price  of  honey  in  Berlin,  Germany,  is 
as  follows:  Extracted,  25  cts.  per  lb.;  comb, 
37i  cts.  per  lb.  The  price  in  Bremen  is, 
comb,  30  cts.  per  lb.;  extracted  (strained), 
27i  cts.  per  Va.—VAinculture  Nouvelle. 

According  to  a  census  made  in  1904,  Hun- 
gary contains  582,184  colonies  of  bees,  of 
which  365,930  are  on  movable  frames.  These 
produced,  during  the  year  indicated.  27,446 
quintals  of  honey,  valued  at  about  $500,000. 
The  wax  produced  amounted  to  1706  quintals, 
valued  at  about  $70,000.  The  honey  is  sold 
usually  at  10  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
wax  at  30  cts. 

MALTED    HONEY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bolton,  of  Hamilton,  State  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  has  succeeded  in  placing 
on  the  market  a  new  food  which  he  terms 
malted  honey.     He  does  not  state  it  is  a  med- 


icine, but  says  it  is  an  article  to  be  placed 
on  the  breakfast- table.  It  is  a  combination 
of  pure  malt  extract  with  honey.  Judging 
by  the  way  other  malted  foods  are  disposed 
of,  this  new  aspirant  ought  to  succeed  very 
well.  It  looks  to  us  at  this  distance  as  though 
this  malted  honey  would  be  a  good  thing. 
How  would  honey  and  butter  frozen  together 
answer  during  the  winter  as  a  food  for  the 

fods  ?     Try  it  on  yourself  first.     It  is  good, 
t  is  just  the  thing  for  consumptives. 

.& 

AN  IMMENSE    IRRIGATION   SCHEME    FOR    VIC- 
TORIA, AUSTRALIA. 

An  immense  irrigation  scheme  has  been 
proposed  by  two  engineers  to  the  government 
of  Victoria.  They  propose  to  irrigate  about 
750,000  acres  of  land,  and  supply  electric 
power  to  Melbourne  and  other  cities  to  the 
amount  of  25,000  horse  power.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  irrigation  helps  bee-keep- 
ing, because  on  a  given  area  the  amount  of 
vegetation  grown  is  much  larger,  and  the 
crop  seasons  more  certain.  Of  course,  alfal- 
fa will  be  grown;  but  it  may  be  that,  in  the 
mild  Australian  climate,  sulla  or  sainfoin 
would  be  better.  Perhaps  it  is  that  oranges, 
peaches,  lemons,  etc.,  will  be  extensively 
planted.  In  any  event,  it  would  seem  as  •  if 
this  were  a  good  thing  for  bees  in  Australia. 
It  will  be  observed  the  Australians  are  pro- 
ceeding along  American  lines.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  bee-keeping.  Every 
American  wishes  them  success. 

"THE  GOOD  OLD  ENGLISH  BEES." 

In  England  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
stick  to  the  black  bee — sometimes  termed 
"the  good  olde  Englishe  bee,"  as  the  equal, 
at  least,  of  any  foreign  bee,  if  not  a  little 
better.  This  does  not  promise  any  great  im- 
provement in  the  honey-bee,  as  has  been  ef- 
fected in  the  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
swine,  dogs,  and  poultry.  England  owes  its 
finest  horses  to  Arabian  blood,  cattle  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  sheep  to  Spain, 
swine  to  the  north  of  Italy,  dogs  to  Spain 
and  Greece,  and  poultry  to  many  countries. 
The  beauty  of  the  yellow  races  of  bees  ought 
to  appeal  to  their  bee-breeders,  more  partic- 
ularly as  Englishmen  know  beauty  is  very 
far  from  being  skin  deep.  Our  most  beauti- 
ful horses  are  the  swiftest,  our  prettiest  cat- 
tle the  best  milkers,  and  the  handsomest 
poultry  the  best  layers.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, Apis  Americana  will  be  very  handsome 
indeed. 

The  necessity  for  greater  care  in  the  choice 
of  foods  is  indicated  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  death  rate  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  of 
the  6,000,000  babies  that  will  be  born  only 
to  die  during  the  next  ten  years  at  least 
3,000,000  of  them  could  be  saved.  Such  fig- 
ures are  appalling.  That  food  has  much  to 
do  with  this  list  is  well  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  children  of  American  parents  die  faster 
than  those  of  foreign-born  parentage.  This 
is  attributed  by  medical  men  to  the  fact  that 
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the  American  mother  uses  "patent"  foods 
for  feeding  infants. 

No  food  can  excel  honey  as  a  food  for  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  not  patented. 

It  is  not  generally  known  why  honey  im- 
proves by  being  kept  for  some  time,  either 
on  the -hive  or  off.  It  improves  in  two  ways 
— first,  by  the  evaporation  of  some  of  the 
water  present  in  it,  also  by  the  addition  of 
formic  acid,  which  gives  that  rich  "biting" 
flavor  we  all  desire.  But  it  also  improves 
by  the  change  of  the  sucrose  (cane  sugar) 
which  slowly  but  surely  "changes"  of  itself 
into  dextrose.  The  national  pure-food  law 
allows  8  per  cent  of  sucrose  in  honey;  but 
even  this  amount  may  be  eliminated  by 
keeping  the  honey  in  a  dry  warm  room  for 
a  period.    Honey  improves  with  age. 

THE  THICKNESS  OF  THE   COMB    OF    APIS  UOR- 
SATA. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  has  a  paragraph 
calling  in  question  the  statement  that  Apis 
dorsata  builds  a  comb  with  cells  2^  inches 
deep;  but  this  is  an  actual  fact,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  comb  is  5  inches  and  more  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  branch  of  a  tree.  This 
is  for  the  storage  of  honey,  and  also  supplies 
a  great  hold  on  the  tree.  Of  course,  the 
comb  tapers  lower  down  where  the  brood  is 
reared.  It  is  probably  true  the  cells  at  the 
top  of  the  comb  are  not  six-sided,  because 
the  stretching  caused  by  the  great  weight  of 
so  large  a  comb,  together  with  the  weight  of 
one  whole  colony  of  bees,  would  serve  to 
draw  the  cells  out  of  shape.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Apis  dorsata  builds  but 
one  comb  in  the  open  air,  attached  to  the 
branch  of  a  lofty  tree  or  overhanging  rock. 
Occasionally  they  build  more  combs,  out  not 
often.  The  wax  they  make  is  also  softer 
than  ours  from  Apis  mellifica. 

BEES  OF  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

V Apiculture  Nouvelle  for  December  15 
contains  an  interesting  article  read  before 
the  French  Association  for  the  advancement 
of  science  on  "The  Bee  in  Libya."  Libya, 
it  may  be  noted,  embraces  Tunisia,  Tripoli, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco,  with  the  hinterland 
of  the  Sahara.  It  is  the  land  par  excellence 
of  the  date-palm,  which  is  a  liberal  honey- 
producer;  romarin  (rosemary)  and  wild 
thyme  are  also  abundant  nectar-yielders  in 
that  famous  land.  The  paper  is  by  Prof. 
Lefebure,  who  gives  the  history  of  bee-keep- 
ing in  North  Africa  from  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus to  the  present  day,  giving  us  glimpses 
of  the  way  apiaries  are  and  were  kept  on  the 
Nile  itself,  floating  up  and  down  with  the 
seasons.  Some  very  excellent  authorities 
consider  Libya  the  cradle-land  of  our  ra,ce, 
and  that  we  are  not  Caucasians  but  Funics. 
It  seems  very  probable  our  black  bees  came 
from  North  Africa  originally.  No  one  has, 
however,  arisen  to  explain  why  it  is  they 
have  a  yellow  race  of  bees  in  Egypt  on  the 
eastern  end  of  North  Africa,  and  the  same 
on  thie  western  end  (Senegal),  with  3000 
miles  of  black  bees  separating  them.  Here 
is  a  conundrum  worth  studying. 


THE  PESTS  OF  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 

Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a 
new  animal  or  insect  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  statements  about  the  English 
sparrow,  the  rabbit  in  Australia,  and  the 
mongoose  in  the  West  Indies.  These  are 
largely  newspaper  exaggerations  similar  to 
the  comb-honey  lie,  and  ought  not  to  appear 
in  the  columns  of  a  reliable  paper.  The 
United  States  owes  an  immense  debt  to  other 
countries  for  many  valuable  introduced  ani- 
mals and  plants.  The  greatest  pests  in  this 
country  are  native  animals  such  as  the  wolf, 
coyote,  prairie-dog,  and  jack-rabbit.  In 
South  America  it  is  the  puma.  In  Australia 
it  is  the  dingo  dog.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  the 
kea  bird.  In  the  West  Indies  the  mongoose 
(a  kind  of  ferret)  almost  destroyed  the  rats 
— a  very  serious  menace  to  tropical  agricul- 
ture. If  there  are  any  valuable  species  of 
bees  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  let  us  ex- 
periment with  them,  free  from  prejudice  and 
fear.     Our   bees  are  not  "natives,"  neither 


A  DEPRESSED  HONEY  MARKET  IN  AUSTRALIA; 
HONEY  IN  BAKED  GOODS. 

The  Australian  bee-keepers  are  up  against 
a  hard  problem  to  solve — a  better  market 
for  honey.  They  have  tried  the  English 
market,  which  will  not  purchase  their  non- 
ey  at  any  price,  as  they  dislike  the  peculiar 
flavor.  Probably  the  home  market  can  be 
developed.  The  baking  trade  (large  factories) 
takes  up  a  good  deal  of  the  ordinary  grades 
of  honey  in  this  country.  Probably  the  Aus- 
tralians buy  their  fancy  cakes  in  England, 
where  the  biscuit  trade  uses  sugar  almost 
exclusively;  if  so,  there  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  an  Australian  baking-factory 
to  step  in  and  capture  the  trade,  for  honey 
is  undoubtedly  superior  to  sugar  for  this 
purpose.  If  our  friends  of  the  antipodes 
have  never  tried  honey  bread  they  ought  to 
at  once,  for  they  will  probably  admit  very 
quickly  it  is  somewhat  superior  to  any  bread 
they  ever  tasted.  For  the  children  it  has  a 
wonderfully  attractive  power,  quite  equal  to 
the  best  confections.  Extracted  honey  of  a 
good  grade  is  selling  in  Melbourne  and  Syd- 
ney for  6  to  6^  cents  per  lb. 
^^ 

WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BELGIUM  IS  DO- 
ING FOR  APICULTURE. 

Prof.  E.  Van  Hay  contributes  to  the  Dec. 
15th  number  of  L  Apiculture  Nouvelle  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  present  condition  of 
bee-keeping  in  Belgium.  In  connection  with 
the  agricultural  school  at  Gembloux  a  com- 
plete course  of  instruction  in  apiculture  is 
furnished,  divided  into  five  parts,  requiring 
about  200  lessons.  First  is  the  theory;  next, 
practical  management;  next,  utilization  of 
the  products  of  the  bee,  showing  how  honey 
is  used  as  a  food,  in  medicine,  in  fancy  cook- 
ery, honey  wines,  and  vinegar;  also  wax-re- 
fining and  usage.  Next  comes  apiculture  in 
general,  followed  by  a  complete  course  in 
the  practice  of  bee-keeping,  which  includes 
making  foundation  and  hives.     The  students 
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are  taken  to  see  apiaries  in  various  places. 
There  are  258  bee  societies,  with  9890  mem- 
bers, who  receive  subsidies  to  the  amount  of 
21,780  francs  from  the  state.  Many  of  these 
societies  are  federated  into  9  sections.  There 
is  a  central  syndicate  with  headquarters  at 
Brussels.  They  have  a  selection  of  29  bee- 
books  for  study,  24  in  the  French  language 
and  5  in  Flemish.  They  have  5  bee  journals, 
all  in  French.  The  hives  in  use  are  Dadant- 
Blatt,  Layens',  and  Voirnot's.  How  is  this 
for  little  Belgium  ? 

<^ 

THE  HIVES  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

Every  nation  or  race  appears  to  have  its 
own  peculiar  idea  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  for  by  no  other  reason  can  we  account 
for  the  extraordinary  variety  of  hives  now 
in  use  in  Central  Europe,  by  which  is  meant 
Germany,  Poland,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bo- 
hemia. There  the  races  of  men  refuse  to  blend 
in  one  common  mass  as  they  do  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  Croat,  Saxon,  Czech, 
Vlach,  Hun,  Slav,  Pole,  Jew,  Magyar,  and 
all  the  rest  united  in  an  agreement  to  be  dis- 
united, each  apparently  firmly  convinced  his 
way  is  by  far  the  best.  Dr.  Dzierzon,  owing 
to  his  commanding  position  in  the  world 
of  bee-keeping,  succeeded  in  a  considerable 
measure  in  beating  down  some  of  this  preju- 
dice so  far  as  it  applies  to  bee-keeping.  But  he 
was  himself  a  victim  of  prejudice,  for  he 
persistently  refused  to  accept  the  Langstroth 
hive  in  its  entirety,  though  he  recognized  the 
value  of  movable  combs  in  frames.  Had  he, 
with  his  great  prestige,  advocated  with  all 
his  vehemence  (which  was  not  small)  the 
Langsti'oth  hive  pure  and  simple,  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  say  apiculture  in  Central  Eu- 
rope would  have  progressed  to  a  point  far 
beyond  its  present  position,  and  probably 
be  abreast  of  the  best  American  practice. 
But  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  we  are 
waiting  to  observe  developments,  for  these 
races  generally  prefer  to  follow  a  leader. 
.^ 

SWEET  CLOVER  AND   LOCUSTS   FOR  BELGIUM. 

The  Bee-keepers'  Association  of  Belgium 
met  in  Brussels  on  the  28th  of  October,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Mr.  Henry,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  college  at  Flobecq.  The  pres- 
ident is  a  bee-keeper  who  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  bee  pasturage.  One  pro- 
posal which  came  before  the  conference  was 
to  vote  a  sum  of  money  to  bUy  440  ll3S.  of 
sweet-clover  seed  (white)  for  free  distribution 
among  the  members  in  25-gramme  packages. 
They  Know  where  they  are  at  in  Belgium. 

Professor  Henry  has  an  article  in  Le 
Progres  Apicole  for  November  on  the  locust- 
trees  as  honey-producing  plants,  and  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  locusts  are 
much  more  appreciated  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  than  they  are  in  this  country, 
the  home  of  some  of  them.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  and  small 
twigs  of  these  trees  form  a  food  equivalent 
to  alfalfa  as  a  food  for  sheep,  deer,  and  rab- 
bits. This  should  be  noted  by  game-preserv- 
ers.    Locust-trees  of  many  species  are  very 


important  to  bee-keepers  the  world  over,  in 
the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  where  the  na- 
tional "dulce"  is  the  pod  of  a  locust;  in 
Hawaii,  where  the  "algorroba"  produces 
great  yields  of  honey;  also  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico;  in  the  French  West  Indies,  where  the 
"quadoo"  pods  are  valuable,  and  in  South 
America,  where  the  ombu  is  important. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  lived  on  locust-pods 
(husks). 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Bee-keepers'  Association  one  gentleman  gave 
his  experience  in  building  up  weak  colonies 
by  the  Alexander  plan  of  setting  the  weak 
colony  over  a  strong  one,  and  pronouncetl 
the  method  a  great  success.  It  would  seem 
that  the  art  of  bee-keeping  was  never  ad- 
vancing so  rapidly  as  at  the  present  time. 
.& 

Mention  has  been  made  in  one  or  two 
numbers  of  Gleanings  of  the  high  price  of 
honey  in  England.  We  have  taken  some  pains 
to  get  quotations  from  there,  if  we  might  know 
the  truth  of  such  high  prices;  but  quotations 
are  only  three  to  six  pence  a  pound.  Mean- 
while some  one  has  been  selling  honey  in 
Chicago  for  50  cents  a  pound — two  better 
than  in  England.  A  few  days  ago  a  gentle- 
man told  me  that  his  own  honey  was  retail- 
ing in  New  York,  Brooklyn  District,  for  30 
cts.  a  pound.  It  looks  hopeful. 
^> 

What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Editor,  when  you 
say,  page  18,  "Even  the  doctors  must  show 
what  they  put  into  their  medicine  when  they 
give  it  to  a  patient"?  Does  this  mean  that 
their  prescriptions  must  all  be  correctly  la- 
beled ?  I  have  found  by  inquiry  at  a  drug- 
store that  patent-medicine  men  are  not  com- 
pelled to  divulge  how  or  of  what  their  med- 
icine is  composed,  and  print  it  on  the  label. 
They  give  the  government  their  formula, 
and  then  are  required  to  stick  to  it,  while 
those  who  take  their  medicine  remain  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  what  they  are  swallow- 
ing. 

In  Mr.  Holtermann's  intei'esting  notes 
from  Canada  he  states  that,  within  a  circle 
of  two  miles,  and  in  the  city  of  Brantford, 
he  counted  up  over  1000  colonies  of  bees. 
Supposing  they  fly  two  miles  on  every  side 
beyond  this  circle,  this  would  make  1000  col- 
onies occupying  about  27  squai'e  miles,  or 
not  far  from  37  colonies  per  squai'e  mile. 
Presumably  the  bees,  many  of  them,  fly 
more  than  two  miles;  but  then  he  tells  us 
that  there  are  quite  a  few  bees  kept  outside 
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of  this  circle,  which  would  balance  up  that. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  sources 
of  honey  within  this  circle.  I  believe  many 
more  bees  might  be  kept  together  than  at 
present  with  care  in  spring  and  fall. 
.^ 
Mr.  Holtermann's  drastic  method  of  treat- 
ing those  engaged  in  adulterating  honey 
would  seem  to  be  pretty  effectual.  He  can 
not  help  giving  the  small-hive  men  a  little 
rap  in  closing;  but  I  begin  to  think  he  is 
about  right  on  the  subject,  especially  for 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  extracted 
honey.  I  have  had  only  two  seasons'  expe- 
rience in  extracting  on  a  large  scale,  and 
have  much  to  learn.  One  thing  has  impress- 
ed me  strongly,  and  that  is,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  use  queen-excluders  between  the  first  and 
second  stories,  as  such  hives  have  been  as 
ready  to  swarm  as  those  producing  section 
honey. 

.& 

Prof.  Bigelow's  article  in  a  December  num- 
ber calls  for  a  little  attention.  I  believe,  as 
he  says,  that  the  producers  of  honey  put  up 
their  goods  in  less  attractive  packages  than 
any  other  goods  in  grocery  stores.  It  is  very 
hard  for  one  who  produces  a  few  hundred  or 
a  few  thousand  pounds' to  believe  that  a  lit- 
tle more  spent  in  fancy  cartons  and  cases 
will  more  than  come  Jiack  to  him  in  higher 
prices  for  his  hongy,  besides  increased  sales; 
and  that  whatever  increases  the  demand  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
product.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some 
of  our  most  important  improvements  in  fu- 
ture would  be  along  these  lines. 

H.  H.  Root's  two  articles  on  making  bees- 
wax are,  I  believe,  the  best  and  most  exhaus- 
tive of  any  thing  before  published.  I  have 
been  using  for  several  years  a  home-made 
press  after  the  Hatch-Gemmil  pattern,  and 
have  been  getting  so  much  wax,  or  so  much 
more  than  formerly,  that  I  have  had  a  very 
satisfied  feeling  that  I  was  doing  the  wax- 
making  all  right;  and  now  to  be  told  by  a 
youngster  that  I  am  still  losing  a  tenth  of  my 
wax  is  rather  humiliating,  and  still  more  so 
when  I  remember  the  hundi-eds  of  pounds  that 
have  gone  to  waste  in  the  past  because  we 
didn't  know  enough  to  get  it  out.  And  once 
more  let  me  commend  his  article  in  that  he 
seems  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  A.  I.  Root 
Co.  is  selling  the  German  steam-presses,  and 
gives  the  unheated  press  credit  for  all  it  is 
worth. 

Some  one  in  a  back  number  of  Gleanings 
tells  how  he  is  able  to  get  foundation  in  full 
frames  drawn  out.  This  has  been  a  vexa- 
tious job  with  me.  I  have,  as  a  rule,  found 
it  difficult  to  hive  a  new  swarm  on  founda- 
tion, and  have  them  go  to  work  contentedly. 
If  I  gave  some  full  combs  and  some  founda- 
tion, the  foundation  was  apt  to  be  drawn  out 
unevenly.  If  I  shook  a  swarm  on  to  foun- 
dation they  would  many  times  desert  the 
hive  altogether,  or  sulk  for  a  day  or  two  in 
the  best  of  the  season.     As  a  result  of  these 


experiences  I  have  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  used  but  little  foundation  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  but,  instead,  old  combs,  carrying 
them  over  from  year  to  year.  During  1905 
we  used  a  large  number  of  old  combs  for  ex- 
tracting, and,  besides,  increased  the  number 
of  our  colonies  to  a  considerable  extent,  so 
that  the  beginningof  the  season  of  1906  found 
VIS  with  a  large  stock  of  bees  with  compara- 
tively few  old  combs.  What  should  we  do 
for  combs  to  hive  or  shake  our  swarms  on, 
seemed  an  all-important  question  for  a  time. 
This  was  the  way  I  solved  it:  I  prepared 
quite  a  large  number  of  eight-frame  supers, 
tilling  them  with  eight  or  nine  frames  of 
foundation,  placing  them  over  brood-cham- 
bers without  any  queen-excluder  just  before 
clover  opened.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how 
quickly  these  frames  of  foundation  would  be 
drawn  out  —  yes,  and  filled  with  honey  too. 
Very  few  of  these  contained  brood,  the  queen 
preferring  to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  old  combs 
in  the  brood-chamber.  Not  having  any 
queen-excluder  or  other  obstruction  between 
the  brood-chamber  and  frames  of  foundation 
above,  the  bees  accepted  the  foundation  and 
drew  it  out  and  filled  it  with  honey  before 
they  would  have  done  nearly  as  mv;ch  in  sec- 
tions; and,  what  is  more,  the  combs  thus 
drawn  out  were  about  as  true  and  even  as 
so  many  boards.  From  many  hives  thus 
treated  I  removed  one  set  of  frames,  when 
the  foundation  was  drawn  and  replaced  with 
another.  Some  of  them  would  draw  out 
three  sets  before  preparing  to  swarm. 

My  right-hand  man  protested  that  it  was 
poor  policy  to  keep  strong  colonies  building 
large  frames  of  comb  when  they  should  be 
filling  their  sections;  but  when,  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  I  shook  the  bees  from  their 
brood-combs  and  gave  them  a  full  set  of  these 
new  clean  combs  well  filled  with  honey,  and 
two  clamps  of  sections,  and  he  saw  how 
quickly  they  were  filled  with  the  whitest 
combs,  he  had  no  fault  to  find. 

All  in  all  this  has  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  getting  new  combs  from  foun- 
dation I  have  ever  tried  or  seen  recommend- 
ed. 


P/CK/JVOS  FROM  OUR 

'Mighbors  Fields 


"bvstemoC' 


We  note  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of 
the  Gommonivealth  Bee-kee])er,  published  in 
Melbourne,  Australia.  This  is  the  otficial 
organ  of  the  Victorian  Apiarists'  Associa- 
tion, and  is  edited  by  an  expert  bee-keeper, 
W.  L.  Davey,  who  evidently  understands 
the  duties  of  the  editorial  chair,  for  the  Nov. 
15th  issue,  which  is  before  us,  contains  some 
bright  original  matter  that  is  a  pleasure  to 
read.     At   present   this   paper  is  bound  up 
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with  and  forms  a  part  of  The  Fruit  World, 
but  we  believe  it  is  the  publisher's  intention 
to  issue  it  separately  as  soon  as  possible. 
Our  Australian  friends  are  up-to-date  in 
their  bee-keeping  methods;  and  as  they  use 
liberally  American  hives  and  other  bee  in- 
ventions, the  apieultural  literature  which 
they  issue  is  likely  to  be  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  looks  to  us  as  thougn  the 
Commonwealth  Bee-keeper  was  a  very  healthy 
child,  and  would  live  to  be  a  valuable  edu- 
cator, monitor,  and  friend  to  the  bee-keep- 
ers of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

I  have  ali'eady  quoted  freely  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Isaac  Hopkins,  in  his  Bulletin 
No.  5,  published  by  the  governmeri^t  of  New 
Zealand.  The  ability  of  Mr.  H:  in  his  posi- 
tion as  bee-master  renders  any  apology  un- 
necessery  for  referring  to  his  works.  We  all 
know  that  some  friction  has  been  produced 
at  times  between  farmers  and  bee-men.  A 
farmer  is  supposed  to  ask,  "  Granting  that 
the  visits  of  bees  may  be  serviceable  to  me 
in  the  fertilization  of  my  fruit  or  clover,  how 
will  you  prove  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  pay 
too  high  a  price  for  such  sei'vices?"  The 
question  has,  of  course,  been  answered,  but 
here  is  an  answer  that  is  worthy  of  the  tra- 
ditional "paste  in  the  hat,"  etc. 

For  the  answer  to  such  a  question  one  must  fall 
back  upon  the  researches  of  the  agricultural  chemist, 
which  will  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  establish 
the  two  following  facts:  First,  that  saccharine  mat- 
ter, even  when  assimilated  and  retained  within  the 
body  of  a  plant,  is  not  one  of  secretions  of  vegetable 
life  which  can  in  any  way  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil, 
being  made  up  of  constituents  which  are  furnished 
everywhere  in  superabundance  by  the  atmosphere 
and  rainwater,  and  not  containing  any  of  the  mineral 
or  organic  substances  supplied  by  the  soil  or  by  the 
manures  used  in  agriculture;  and,  secondly,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  appropriated  by  bees,  either  from  the 
nectaries  of  flowers  or  as  honey-dew  from  the  leaves, 
it  no  longer  constitutes  a  part  of  the  plant,  but  is,  in 
fact,  an  excrement  thrown  off  as  superfluous,  which, 
if  not  collected  by  the  bee  and  by  its  means  made 
available  for  the  use  of  man,  would  either  be  devour- 
ed by  other  insects  which  do  not  store  honey,  or  be 
resolved  into  its  original  elements  and  dissipated  in 
air. 

The  best  authorities  in  the  world  are  then 
cited  as  proof  of  the  above.  Mr.  Hopkins 
says  that  saccharine  matter,  once  it  is  se- 
creted by  the  plant  and  separated  from  it,  is 
useless  even  as  a  manure. 

What,  then,  is  the  primary  object  of  nee- 
tar — to  make  honey  for  human  food  or  for  a 
still  higher  purpose?     Mr.  H.  says: 

The  secretion  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  nectaries 
of  flowers  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  normal  functions 
of  the  plant,  taking  place  at  the  season  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  attract  the  visits  of  insects  for  the  purposes 
of  fertilization.  It  may,  then,  be  fairly  asserted  that 
the  insect,  when  it  carries  off  the  honey  from  any 
blossom  it  has  visited,  is  merely  taking  with  it  the 
fee  or  reward  provided  by  nature  for  that  special  ser- 
vice. 

Sometimes  the  secretion  of  nectar  is  ab- 
normal. Langlois  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
in  1842  the  air  was  so  dry  that  the  leaves  of 
a  linden-tree  became  covered  with  a  thick 
sweet  liquid  in  such  quantities  that  for  sev- 
eral hours  of  the  day  it  ran  off  the  leaves 
like  rain.  I  think  G.  M.  Doolittle  once  said 
he  had  heard  drops  of  nectar  from  a  bass- 
wood-tree.     Well,    that    simply   shows    that 


nectar  is  a  substance  which  vegetaticm  tries 
to  get  rid  of  as  an  excrement,  and  that  it  is 
of  no  further  use  to  the  world  unless  gather- 
ed by  bees  and  made  into  honey. 

I  hope  soon  to  make  one  more  quotation 
from  this  bulletin  as  to  how  much  grazing 
stock  lose  when  bees  take  the  nectar  frum 
the  plants  in  pastures.  As  time  passes,  we 
realize  more  and  more  that  honey  is  a  work 
of  secondary  importance  so  far  as  bees  are 
concerned,  and  that  the  cross-fertilization  of 
blossoms  is  the  primary  object  of  their  crea- 
tion. 


BEE  KEEPING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 


The   Importance   of  Being   Fitted   for  It; 
Timely  Advice  to  Beginners  who  are 
Choosing  an  Occupation;  Special- 
izing; its  Advantages. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


When  our  attention  is  called  to  some  new 
line  of  business,  usually  our  first  thoughts 
are,  ' '  How  much  money  can  I  make  out  of 
it  ?"  or,  "How  many  dollars  can  be  made 
annually  clear  of  all  expenses  from  a  given 
amount  of  capital  invested?"  While  I  will 
admit  that  these  are  questions  of  much  im- 
portance—questions worthy  of  due  consider- 
ation— there  is  still  one  question  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  above  all  others, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  seldom  think 
of.  That  is,  "Am  I  naturally  qualified  for 
that  line  of  business  ?  If  so,  then  I  have  the 
principal  requirement  to  success;  if  not,  then 
no  amount  of  study  or  hard  labor  can  fully 
take  the  place  of  my  inability  to  fulfill  its 
requirements."  Oh  how  many  of  as  spend 
our  whole  lives  like  water  seeking  its  level, 
and  never  find  the  business  that  God  fitted 
us  best  to  follow!  My  young  friend,  if  you 
have  any  thoughts  of  taking  up  bee-keeping 
as  a  business,  then  think  this  subject  over 
carefully  before  you  invest  much  money. 
My  advice  would  be  to  work  one  summer,  at 
least,  for  some  successful  honey-producer — 
one  who  would  take  pains  to  teach  you  all  he 
could  in  regard  to  rearing  queens,  forming 
nuclei,  increasing  colonies,  wintering,  and 
producing  honey — yes,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  little  things  which  only  experience  can 
teach.  In  this  way  you  could  be  earning 
your  board  and  fair  wages  while  learning 
your  business. 

In  I'egard  to  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  made  fi'om  bee-keeping,  it  is  like  all  other 
rural  pursuits — it  depenas  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  season.     It  is  no  get-rich-quick  busi- 
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ness:  still,  if  rightly  followed,  it  will  give  as 
good  returns  one  year  with  another  as  any 
business  of  a  rural  natui'e,  considering  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  labor  requir- 
ed. About  five  dollars  per  colony,  spring 
count,  clear  of  all  expenses,  is  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  profit  from  the  business — that 
is,  if  run  wholly  for  the  production  of  honey 
without  any  special  care  to  see  what  might 
be  accomplished;  but  if  run  by  an  expert  on 
high-grade  methods,  then  15  or  20  dollars 
per  colony  can  frequently  be  made. 

Here  is  where  the  specialist  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  man  who  divides  his  capital 
and  time  into  two  or  more  channels.  These 
men  soon  find  that  they  have  twice  or  three 
times  the  trouble  to  contend  with,  and  only 
a  third  or  a  half  the  capital  to  use  in  making 
a  success  of  anyone  of  the  several  lines  they 
have  taken  up;  but  the  lack  of  necessary  cap- 
ital is  only  a  small  factor,  for  that  can  be  got 
at  the  bank.  But  the  necessary  intellect, 
business  capacity,  and  experience  can  not  be 
borrowed,  and  without  these  elements  to 
success  there  is  only  one  alternative,  and 
that  is  and  always  has  been  simply  failure. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  to  take  into 
consideration.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  pay- 
ing business  that  requires  your  time  only 
about  half  of  the  year,  and  that  the  pleasant 
part,  when  you  can  be  outdoors  and  enjoy 
all  the  pleasures  of  nature's  spring  and  sum- 
mer. With  me  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  breathe 
free  air  unsoiled  by  either  bell  or  whistle 
calling  me  to  labor. 

I  will  now  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
spent  one  or  two  seasons  in  learning  all  that 
you  could  during  that  time  from  some  com- 
petent person,  and  you  slill  want  to  follow 
bee-keeping.  I  can  not  advise  you  to  go 
slow,  as  some  do.  That  "go  slow"  is  a 
blight  on  any  man.  First  be  sure  that  you 
are  right,  then  go  ahead  with  willing  hands 
and  a  good  stock  of  perseverance  ever  ready 
to  overcome  the  unexpected  troubles  as  you 
meet  them.  Make  up  your  mind  from  the 
first  to  take  good  bee  literature;  have  good 
bees;  use  good  tools  and  hives,  and  then  pro- 
duce good  honey.  Take  pride  in  your  busi- 
ness. If  you  have  taken  up  queen-rear- 
ing, forming  nuclei  for  sale,  or  inci-easing 
your  colonies  for  sale,  or  producing  comb  or 
extracted  honey,  don't  forget  to  look  well  to 
quality.  Then  advertise  and  let  the  public 
know  what  you  have,  and  you  will  in  a  short 
time  not  only  surprise  your  friends  but  youi"- 
self  with  your  success.  You  now  have  a 
clear  track  and  a  light  grade  compared  with 
what  some  of  us  older  men  had  fifty  years 
ago.  We  then  had  a  hard  time  of  it — no  bee 
journals,  no  Italian  bees,  no  comb  founda- 
tion, no  honey-extractors,  no  bee-smokers, 
and  no  market  for  the  little  honey  we  se- 
cured. 

How  different  now,  with  our  large  markets 
established,  where  our  honey  is  annually 
sought  for,  either  in  small  lots  or  by  the  car- 
load, and  with  our  new  inventions  and  im- 
proved methods  enabling  us  to  produce  five 
times  the  amount  per  colony  we  did  then! 
To  me  bee-keeping  now  seems  like  quite  a 


good  business.  Still,  I  never  advise  one  to 
take  it  up,  not  even  my  own  sons,  for  I  have 
always  thought  that,  when  it  comes  to  choos- 
ing a  life  business,  each  one  should  choose 
for  himself.  While  it  is  true  that  man  to  a 
great  extent  makes  his  circumstances,  still  it 
is  also  true  that  circumstances  to  a  great  ex- 
tent make  the  man. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man  who  was 
born  on  a  farm,  and  worked  hard  on  it  for 
several  years  after  he  was  married.  He  was 
temperate  and  of  excellent  habits,  working 
early  and  late;  but  still  his  farm  life  was  a 
perfect  failure.  After  toiling  in  close  cir- 
cumstances for  several  years  his  wife's  friends 
got  him  a  situation  in  New  York  city.  Then 
the  scale  turned.  He  struck  a  place  that  God 
had  fitted  him  for,  and  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  he  has  had  a  net  income  of  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  speak  of  this 
case  to  show  that  many  of  us  are  trying  to 
to  make  a  success  of  some  business  to  which 
we  are  not  at  all  adapted;  also  to  show  the 
importance  of  trying  hard  while  young  to 
start  right. 

You  should  look  upon  your  business  as 
your  bank;  and  whenever  you  can  add  a  dol- 
lar to  it,  do  so,  and  it  will  return  in  due 
time  many  fold.  Take  pride  in  having  a 
good  apiary,  and  remember  there  is  far 
more  in  the  man  than  in  the  business.  If 
the  bee-keeper  in  the  future  will  take  our 
leading  bee  journals  he  can,  through  their 
advice,  shun  so  many  troubles  that  we  older 
men  had  to  bear  that  it  is  almost  like  another 
business — not  but  that  it  is  still  subject  to 
many  discouraging  conditions;  and  our  ina- 
bility to  have  any  control  over  the  season  is 
and  always  will  be  its  worst  feature.  But 
all  lines  of  business  have  some  troubles  with 
which  to  contend.  When  the  farmer  loses 
his  stock  it  is  hard  and  costly  to  replace,  and 
it  often  takes  some  time  to  do  it;  or  when 
his  crops  are  ruined  by  untimely  frosts  or 
protracted  drouths  the  loss  is  hard  to  bear 
and  overcome.  But  when  the  bee-keeper 
loses  a  large  per  cent  of  his  bees  he  still  has 
the  hives  and  combs  left;  and  if  he  has  some 
good  colonies  he  can  soon  have  his  original 
number  again  with  but  little  expense,  and 
usually  secure  some  surplus  besides. 

Here  is  one  great  advantage  our  business 
has  over  many  others.  Taking  our  bees 
safely  through  long  cold  winters  and  very 
changeable  spring  weather,  with  small  loss, 
has  been  a  hard  problem  to  solve;  but  this 
part  of  the  business  is  now  so  much  better 
understood  by  nearly  all  bee-keepers  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  that  we  feel  much  en- 
couraged in  eventually  overcoming  other 
troubles  as  we  have  this. 

Each  year  brings  some  new  methods  per- 
fected whereby  our  business  is  placed  on  a 
more  reliable  basis  than  it  formerly  was, 
enabling  us  to  produce  honey  cheaper  than 
we  ever  could  befoi'e.  Still,  we  have  some 
dark  clouds  of  losses  and  disappointments 
hovering  over  us.  I  have  seen  many  through 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  a  ray 
of  silver  lining;  but  as  the  mariner's  compass 
will   guide   the   ship   safely  through   oc^an 
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storms,  so  will  continual  perseverance  lead 
you  on  and  on  through  these  trying  hours 
until  a  clear  unclouded  sunset  welcomes  you 
to  a  land  of  rest 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[The  suggestions  that  our  correspondent 
has  made  are,  as  a  whole,  good.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  on  which  a  few  of  our 
subscribers  might  take  issue;  namely,  the 
profits  in  the  honey  business.  Mr.  Alexander 
estimates  that,  one  year  with  another,  there 
will  be  about  $5.00  per  colony,  spring  count, 
clear  of  all  expenses,  and  he  believes  this 
will  be  a  "moderate  estimate."  In  Mr.  A.'s 
locality  this  would  not  be  far  from  right;  but 
in  the  average  locality  the  returns  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  that.  Mr.  W.  L.  Cogg- 
shall,  one  of  the  most  extensive  bee-keepers 
in  the  world,  once  told  us  that,  if  he  made 
on  an  average  $2.00  per  colony,  fx'om  all  his 
bees,  he  would  be  well  satisfied,  and  he  had 
some  apiaries  in  places  where  buckwheat  is 
one  of  the  main  crops. 

But  a  large  number  of  colonies  in  a  locality 
will  not  begin  to  give  the  average  net  returns 
of  a  small  number.  A  bee-keeper  located 
where  there  are  no  other  bees,  with  25  or  50 
colonies,  if  he  devoted  them  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fancy  comb  honey,  might  get  on  an 
average  $7.50  to  $10.00  per  colony;  yes,  he 
might  even  double  these  figures  if  he  had  a 
good  market. 

In  our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  under  the 
head  of  ' '  Profits  in  Bees, ' '  we  estimate  that, 
in  a  locality  not  overstocked,  the  annual  in- 
come per  colony  clear  of  expenses  will  be 
$3.50.  If  a  feeding  in  the  fall  were  required, 
it  would  make  it  approximately  50  cents  less. 
Much  will  depend  on  whether  the  honey  is 
sold  at  retail  or  to  jobbers  in  the  cities. 
Many  a  small  bee-keeper  works  up  a  small 
trade  that  comes  to  the  house  for  the  honey, 
paying  for  it  retail  prices.  In  such  cases  the 
profits  are  necessarily  lai'ger  than  when  the 
honey  is  sold  in  a  lump  in  the  city. — Ed.] 


WET   BEE-CELLARS. 


Another  Case  where  Bees  Wintered   Al- 
most Without  Loss  in  a  Wet  Cellar ; 
Ventilation    Necessary. 


BY  ERNEST  W.   FOX. 


Mr.  Alexander's  article  on  cellar  winter- 
ing of  bees,  page  27,  interests  me  very  much, 
as  I  have  also  made  a  success  of  wintering 
bees  in  a  wet  cellar.  My  cellar  is  made  es- 
pecially for  bees,  in  a  steep  bank,  covered 
entirely  with  dirt.  It  has  always  been  so 
damp  that  the  dirt  on  the  bottom  is  gummy. 
Two  years  ago  this  winter  we  had  a  very 
heavy  snowfall,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  frost  in  the  ground  to  speak  of,  so  almost 
all  the  water  from  the  snow  soaked  into  the 
ground. 

I  hadn't  been  in  my  cellar  for  two  weeks. 
During  that  time  it  had  been  so  warm  that 
nearly  all  the  snow  was  gone.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  what  condition  the  bees  were 


in.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found  about  four 
inches  of  water  on  the  cellar  floor.  I  dug  a 
trench  thi'ough  in  under  the  doors  and  drain- 
ed the  water  out  as  best  I  could.  I  feared 
bad  results,  as  it  was  nearly  a  month  after 
discovering  the  water  before  I  dared  to  take 
the  bees  out,  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  seem- 
ed to  be  a  benefit.  They  were  more  quiet 
after  the  water  ran  in  than  they  had  been 
for  some  time  before.  Bear  in  mind,  though, 
the  temperature  did  not  go  below  45  degrees. 
I  lost  just  two  colonies  out  of  83  that  winter. 
The  rest  all  came  out  in  tine  condition. 

A  year  ago  this  winter  my  cellar  was  rea- 
sonably dry  at  the  time  of  setting  the  liees 
in;  but  there  came  several  heavy  rainfalls 
just  after  putting  the  bees  in.  There  being 
no  frost  in  the  ground  to  speak  of,  scarcely 
any  water  ran  off,  so  it  soaked  into  the  cel- 
lar throu.gh  the  side  wall  again. 

Well,  I  thought  I  should  get  it  in  the  neck 
this  time,  sure.  I  opened  up  the  trench 
through  in  under  the  door,  and  most  of  the 
water  drained  out.  The  cellar  was  wet  all 
winter.  I  had  to  keep  this  ditch  open  all 
winter  to  keep  the  temperature  down  in  the 
cellar.  There  was  a  direct  draft  of  air 
through  the  cellar  all  the  time,  so  you  see 
there  was  no  chance  for  foul  air.  The  tem- 
perature ranged  from  46  to  54  degrees.  My 
bees  never  came  out  in  better  condition.  I 
lost  only  one  colony  out  of  117,  and  this  one 
had  but  very  few  bees  when  I  set  them  in, 
and  I  am  sure  they  were  queenless.  Part  of 
the  hives  I  have  standing  on  bottom-boards, 
just  as  they  are  on  the  summer  stands — a 
piece  of  burlap  or  old  carpet  over  the  frames, 
the  cover  removed  entirely.  The  rest  I  leave 
the  cover  on  and  raise  the  front  of  the  hive 
from  bottom-board  on  to  one-inch  blocks.  I 
like  this  way  of  placing  the  hives  in  the  cel- 
lar the  best  of  any  I  have  found  yet.  I  have 
been  in  several  bee-cellars  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. They  are  all  dryer  than  mine,  and  I 
have  had  better  success  in  wintering  than 
most  of  them.  Almost  every  season  I  have 
wintered  a  few  colonies  in  the  cellar  under 
house.  I  have  .34  colonies  in  this  cellar  this 
winter.  It  is  what  I  call  a  really  dry  cellar. 
The  bees  winter  well;  but  they  seem  to  come 
out  stronger  and  in  better  condition,  every 
thing  considered,  from  the  wet  cellar.  I 
don't  care  if  the  cellar  is  wet  if  it  is  warm 
enough  to  be  well  ventilated,  allowing  an 
inlet  as  well  as  an  outlet  of  air.  I  have  135 
colonies  in  the  cellai's,  in  fine  condition. 

Hillsboro,  Wis.,  Jan.  11. 

[Our  correspondent  mentions  one  vei'y  im- 
portant thing,  namely,  that  the  temperature 
did  not  go  below  45  degrees  nor  above  54 — 
otherwise  his  losses  would  have  been  severe. 
On  this  question  of  temperature  hinges  the 
whole  matter  of  successful  wintering.  A 
cellar  reeking  with  dampness  at  a  low  tem- 
perature will  kill  bees  at  a  fearful  rate. 
One  with  a  temperature  of  45.  degrees  aver- 
age, with  a  maximum  of  50  and  a  minimum 
of  40,  will  winter  bees  whether  wet  or  dry, 
other  things  being  equal;  but  we  should  very 
much  prefer  to  have  it  too  dry  than  too  wet. 
—Ed.] 
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OUTDOOR  WINTERING  AT  THE  HOME 
OF  THE  HONEY-BEES. 


HoAV  to  Pack;  Taking  Birdseye  Photos  of 
the  Apiary  and  Lumber-sheds. 


BY  E.   R.  ROOT. 


I  have  said  considerable  about  indoor  win- 
tering as  practiced  here  at  Medina,  and  bvit 
very  little,  comparatively,  about  the  outdoor 
method  employed  here.  Like  Mr.  Doolittle, 
we  use  the  two  plans;  for  during  a  very  cold 
winter  the  bees  inside  seem  to  fare  better 
than  those  outside;  but  during  an  open  sea-  . 
son,  such  as  we  have  been  having  up  till 
within  the  last  few  days,  the  outdoor  colo- 
nies seem  to  do  better. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  never  deter- 
mined yet,  and  that  is  this:  Granted  that  the 
bees  outdoors  consume  more  stores  from 
month  to  month,  is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that 
this  extra  consumption  produces  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  colonies  for  the  harvest? 
This  question  has  been  raised  time  and  again, 
but  so  far  I  believe  there  is  no  definite  data 
that  furnish  absolute  proof  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  indoor 
colonies  were  just  as  good  in  the  spring,  with 
a  consumption  of  stores  of  only  one-half,  we 
will  say,  of  those  outdoors — I  say  if  we  could 
be  sure,  we  would  abandon  the  outdoor 
method  entirely,  and  we  could  well  afford  to, 
because  the  sugar  or  natural  stores  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  600  or  700  colonies  in  a  win- 
ter runs  up  into  a  big  sum  of  money.  If  this 
amount  could  be  cut  in  two  it  would  be 
worth  considering.  I  know  this:  That  our 
outdoor  bees  packed  according  to  our  regu- 
lar method  come  out  in  the  spring  with  a 
loss  on  an  average  not  to  exceed  three  per 
cent;  but  every  year  we  lose  more  than  that 
because  we  are  constantly  trying  different 
methods  of  outdoor  wintering  with  the  view 
of  determining  whether  even  the  three  per 
cent  can  be  reduced.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
pui-pose  of  learning  something  we  would 
cease  our  experimenting,  and  be  content  to 
continue  on  in  the  good  old  way  by  using 
double-walled  hives  packed  with  chaff  or 
planer-shavings  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
adjoining  illustration. 

Right  after  a  snowstorm  this  winter  I  took 
a  number  of  snap-shots  from  different  points, 
illustrating  our  home  apiary  reposing  in  its 
cover  of  snow,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  windbreak  of  evergreens  and  factory 
buildings.  You  see  in  these  views  something 
like  300  colonies  packed  for  winter.  At  the 
outyards  the  bees  are  put  up  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Briefly  stated,  what  is  our  ideal 
method  of  wintering  ?  A  double- walled  chaff 
hive,  which  is  sold  by  all  manufacturers,  the 
space  between  the  walls  filled  with  planer- 
shavings,  chaff,  or  any  other  porous  material; 
an  entrance  contracted  from  |X  13  inches  for 
summer  to  8xi  inch,  by  means  of  a  suitable- 
sized  stick  with  a  slot  cut  on  one  side. 

Instead  of  using  a  Hill  device,  a  piece  of 
burlap,  and  a  loose  cushion,  as  formerly,  we 
now  put  on  a  thin  board  cover,  or  what  is 
c  Ikd   in   the  bee-supply  catalogs  a  "super 


cover."  This  the  bees  hermetically  seal  down. 
Between  this  and  the  frames  there  will  be  a 
bee-space  of  y\,  so  the  bees  can  pass  readily 
over  the  top.  Over  the  super  cover  is  placed 
a  wooden  tray  made  of  |  lumber  5  inches 
deep,  with  a  bottom  of  burlap  tacked  on  the 
under  side.  Into  this  is  poured  planer-shav- 
ings, chaff,  or  any  other  porous  material. 
The  burlap  bottom  is  nailed  on  loose  enough 
so  that  the  sides  of  the  tray  fit  down  snugly 
over  the  raised  edge  of  the  water-table  of  the 
hive.  A  seven-inch  cover  telescopes  over 
this  tray,  the  edges  projecting  down  below 
the  before-mentioned  water-table  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  hive. 

The  illustration  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner gives  a  closer  view  of  how  the  hives  are 
prepared. 

In  the  end  of  the  telescope  cover  will  be 
seen  an  auger-hole.  Some  years  ago,  when 
we  used  the  Hill  device  and  chaff  cushion, 
we  considered  these  ventilating-holes  a  ne- 
cessity, in  order  that  the  moisture  accumulat- 
ing from  the  bees  could  dry  out;  but  in  later 
years,  since  we  have  adopted  the  sealed  cov- 
er and  the  chaff  tray,  we  consider  these  holes 
not  only  useless  but  detrimental.  We  soon 
discovered  that  a  driving  rain  would  beat 
through  these  holes,  wetting  down  the  pack- 
ing material.  We  now  nail  over  them  a  lit- 
tle strip  of  section,  closing  up  the  hole  en- 
tirely. 

The  hives  all  sit  up  on  hive-stands  with  an 
alighting-board  attached  to  the  entrance. 
The  arrangement  would  be  more  perfect  if 
the  board  reached  clear  down  to  the  ground, 
for  many  bees  get  too  much  chilled  to  fly  in- 
to the  entrance,  alight  near  the  hive,  and, 
unable  to  take  wing  again,  perish,  so  that 
the  illustration  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
in  this  respect  does  not  quite  show  the  ideal 
arrangement. 

The  lower  view  on  the  left  is  looking  from 
the  southeast.  The  right-hand  lower  view  is 
from  the  northeast. 

By  looking  very  carefully  in  the  center  of 
the  yard  you  will  see  a  small  structure  that 
we  call  our  smoker-house.  It  has  a  little 
cupboard  door  on  one  side,  and  on  a  shelf 
two-thirds  the  way  up  are  several  smokers, 
and  in  the  lower  part  the  fuel,  consisting  of 
greasy  waste  in  a  bushel  basket.  The  Tow 
oblong  building  is  the  automobile-house,  the 
same  being  located  right  over  a  steam-pipe 
which  carries  heat  over  to  A.  I.  Root's  dwell- 
ing. It  is  in  this  auto-house  that  we  keep 
the  machine  that  makes  the  trips  to  the  out- 
yards. 

Thus  far  1  have  described  the  ideal  meth- 
od for  outdoor  wintering  that  gives  such  ex- 
cellent results  in  wintering.  It  is  practical- 
ly the  same  we  have  used  for  years,  with 
this  difference:  We  have  abandoned  the  old 
absorbing  cushion,  which  we  found  too  often 
would  soak  with  moisture  from  the  bees, 
and  freeze,  leaving,  as  it  were,  a  big  cake  of 
ice  on  top  of  the  colony.  We  soon  discover- 
ed that  the  sealed  cover,  that  would  shut  all 
dampness  within  the  hive,  leaving  the  pack- 
ing-material above  perfectly  dry,  is  far  bet- 
ter.    The  moisture,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates, 


BIRDSEYE    VIEW   OF   A   PART   OB^   OUK  HOME   APIARY    IN     1906,    SHOWING    THE     HEXAGONAL 
DESIGN   AND  THE   WALL   OF   EVERGREENS   AS   PLANNED   BY   A.  I.  ROOT  30  YEARS  AGO. 


VIEW  OF   THE   C'OVEHEU   LUMBER- YAKD    CONTAINING  THE    MATERIAL   FOR   BEE-KEEPEES'  SUP- 
PLIES, AS   SEEN   FROM   THE   TOP   OF   THE   SMOKE-STACK. 
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will  run  down  the  sides  of  the  hive,  and 
finally  escape  at  the  entrance.  It  was  t\)r 
this  reason  that  any  obstruction  at  the  en- 
trance was  decidedly  injurious.  A  year  or 
so  ago,  you  will  remember,  I  told  how  we 
were  covering  the  entrances  with  loose  hay, 
thinking  thereby  to  shut  off  the  chilling 
blast.  Theoretically  the  plan  was  all  right; 
but  Doolittle  early  predicted  disaster  to  all 
colonies  so  treated,  and  he  was  right;  so  we 
now  recommend  leaving  the  entrance  unob- 
structed, but  contracting  to  the  size  already 
given.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  it  is  very  important  to  keep  them 
clear  by  raking  out  the  dead  bees  from  time 
to  time. 

In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  will  be  seen 
a  view  of  some  colonies  in  single-walled  hives 
packed  in  paper  cases.  These  are  made  of 
rubberoid  roofing,  folded  up  in  the  form  of 
a  cap,  but  of  sufficient  size  to  leave  folds  of 
newspaper  between  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
hive  and  the  cap.  Under  the  newspaper  is  a 
super-cover  which  the  bees  are  permitted  to 
seal  down  early  in  the  season.  I  see  no  I'ea- 
son  why  this  arrangement  shall  not  give  good 
results.  But  the  making  of  these  cases — what 
a  job!  Our  men  aver  that  the  cutting,  fold- 
ing, and  riveting  the  folds  of  the  stiff  roofing, 
make  such  cases  as  expensive  as  those  of 
wood,  with  the  disadvantage  that,  when 
made,  they  are  so  flimsy  that  they  would 
hardly  answer  for  more  than  one  season's 
use. 

THE   HEXAGONAL   ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 
HIVES. 

While  I  am  showing  the  views  of  the  bee- 
yard  in  winter,  perhaps  I  should  stop  to  give 
the  reader  the  general  scheme  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hives.  Our  older  readers  will 
remember  that  A.  I.  Root,  when  he  original- 
ly laid  out  this  home  yard,  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  separate  apiaries  with  drive- 
ways all  around  them.  Each  apiary  he  plot- 
ted out  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  comb  of  the  bee.  All  of  these 
hexagons  with  driveways  around  them  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  one  large  circle, 
making  up  one  large  bee-yard  comprising 
several  smaller  ones,  making  a  total  aggre- 
gate of  500  colonies.  In  front  of  each  hive, 
on  the  south  side,  he  placed  a  trellis  and  a 
grapevine,  to  give  the  I'equisite  shade  in  sum- 
mer. We  have  never  been  able  to  show  this 
hexagonal  effect  clearly,  since  it  was  carried 
out;  for  when  one  is  on  the  ground  the  fox'm 
of  the  separate  apiaries  does  not  appear. 
But  during  the  last  summer  the  big  smoke- 
stack of  our  plant  required  some  enlai'ging. 
The  inner  lining  was  taken  out,  and  the 
stack  was  raised  some  35  feet,  making  a  to- 
tal height  above  the  ground  of  125  feet.  Just 
as  the  work  was  completed  I  had  the  men 
haul  me  up  to  the  top  of  the  stack,  where  I 
took  a  number  of  snap-shots  looking  down 
over  the  bee-yard.  A  few  of  these  pictures 
are  given  in  the  next  two  pages.  The  lower 
view  is  one  that  shows  the  nexagonal  form 
very  distinctly;  the  smoker-house,  and  the 
old  house-apiary  that  was  built  by  A.  I.  Root 
just  about  30  years  ago;  but  I  shall  refer  to 


ihis  later.  The  upper  view  shows  how  the 
bee-yard  joins  on  to  the  lumber-yard  and 
buildings  with  the  barn  in  the  background. 
The  two  other  views  look  down  on  our  lum- 
ber-shed, where  there  are  sometimes  stored 
or  piled  up  solid  something  like  $75,000  worth 
of  lumber.  One  can  foi'm  some  idea  of  the 
size  of  these  sheds  by  noting  the  flat  car  and 
the  men  piling  lumber.  These  sheds  are  not 
all  shown  here,  as  the  range  of  the  camera 
was  not  sufficient  to  take  them  in. 

THE   FIRST     BUILDING     BUILT   BY   A.    I.    ROOT 
IN  THE   INTEREST  OF  BEES. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  building, 
however,  and  it  is  situated  just  in  range  of 
the  top  of  the  small  smoke- stack,  shown  in 
the  two  views  —  not  the  one  from  which  the 
picture  was  taken.  This  is  a  plain  frame 
structure  with  gable  roof,  and  is  the  first 
building  that  A.  I.  Root  ever  erected  for  bees. 
It  is  double-walled,  the  lining  being  packed 
with  sawdust.  It  was  in  this  building  in  the 
late  60's  and  eai'ly70's  that  he  conducted  his 
experiments  in  indoor  wintering.  The  re- 
sults of  all  this  were  given  in  a  very  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  in  Gleanings  along 
about  1873.  The  enthusiasm  that  he  put  in 
this  work  was  not  unlike  the  enthusiasm  he 
evinces  in  his  chicken-raising,  given  in  Our 
Homes  in  last  issue.  Well  do  I  remember 
those  eai'ly  experiments.  I  can  see  this  build- 
ing, and  the  bees  in  it,  as  though  it  were 
yesterday. 

The  Root  Co.,  consequently,  considers  this 
a  rather  interesting  exhibit,  because  it  was 
the  nucleus  of  what  now  covers  many  acres 
of  ground,  and  in  a  way  shows  the  progress 
of  the  bee-keeping  industry  from  the  time  of 
fathers  Langstroth  and  Quinby.  During 
those  days  a  single  carload  of  honey  dumped 
in  New  York  broke  the  market  completely; 
but  nowadays  a  trainload  of  honey  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  75  miles  in  length,  with- 
out a  break,  said  aggregate  distributed  over 
the  selling  season,  does  not  appreciably  af- 
fect the  honey  market. 

BASSWOOD     LUMBER    FOR    SECTION-MAKING. 

But  I  have  digressed.  Let  us  go  back  to 
the  pictures  again.  We  soon  found  that, 
in  order  to  make  perfect  sections,  the  bass- 
wood  lumber,  when  it  reached  the  right  age 
of  cure,  should  be  piled  up  under  sheds  whei*e 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain  and  the  snow  would 
not  affect  it.  When  basswood  lumber  reach- 
es the  right  dryness,  it  begins  to  deteriorate 
very  rapidly  unless  protected,  hence  the  sheds. 
The  boards  are  now  loaded  on  to  cars,  clean 
and  dry,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  rainy  or 
snowy,  and  run  directly  inside  of  the  factory 
building,  and  worked  up  into  sections. 

I  omitted  to  state  that  the  upper  picture, 
showing  a  corner  of  the  bee-yard,  was  a  lit- 
tle dim,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  slight  breeze 
was  blowing  at  the  time;  yet  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  that  stack,  125  feet  tall,  with 
an  internal  diameter  of  about  5  feet,  sway 
back  and  forth.  There  was  a  sort  of  sensa- 
tion that  the  thing  was  going  to  topple  over. 
It  would  have  been  too  bad  to  spoil  these 
pictures;  but  my  own  judgment,  not  my  feel- 
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ing,  mind  yo",  showed  me  very  clearly  that, 
if  this  stack  was  strong  enough  to  stand  a 
sixty-mile  gale  (and  it  has  stood  several  of 
them)  this  light  breeze  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  blow  it  over  Because  the  chimney 
swayed  back  and  forth  in  the  slight  breeze, 
one  view  of  the  apiary  is  a  little  dim.  As  it 
was,  I  was  compelled  to  wait  for  each  pic 
ture  until  the  wind  stopped  entirely,  so  great 
was  the  swaying  of  the  stack.  At  some  fu- 
ture time  I  may  give  you  a  snap-shot  look- 
ing down  on  the  other  buildings  —  those 
where  the  manufacturing  is  done. 


RAMBLER'S   MONUMENT. 

A  View  of  the  Last   Resting--])lace  of  One 
whom  our  Readers  Learned  to  Love. 


BY  DAVID  HALL. 


When  I  was  getting  John  H.  Martin's  mon- 
ument, Mr.  E.  R.  Root  requested  a  photo- 
graph of  it.  Perhaps  you  will  think  this  is  a 
late  day  for  it.     Two  years  ago  last  summer 


the  monument  was  erected.  I  waited  before 
having  a  picture  taken,  to  have  the  lot 
graded  and  finished. 

One  face  of  the  monument  bears  his  in- 
scription and  his  wife's.  The  other  face  has 
his  father's  and  mother's  name. 

My  wife,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, suggested  that  some  honey-bees  be  carved 
in  the  foliage  toward  the  top.  1  don't  know 
that  you  can  distinguish  them  in  the  picture, 
but  they  show  plainly  on  the  granite.  John 
helped  lay  out  this  cemetery,  and  before 
leaving  for  California  he  removed  the  bod- 
ies of  his  wife  and  parents  from  another  cem- 
etery to  the  lot  he  had  purchased,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  monument.  He  is  there 
with  all  his  own  family,  and  many  of  his 
kindred  in  near-by  graves. 

The  monument  is  of  dark  Barre  granite; 
whole  height  5  ft.  ]0  in.;  width,  3  ft.  8  inch- 
es; thickness,  1  ft.  8  in. 

Hartford,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Perhaps  we  should  explain  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  newer  readers  that  John  H.  Martin 


JOHN  H.    martin's   GRAVE,    AT  HARTFORD,    N.    Y. 

The  older  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Martin  as  "  Rambler,"  who  wrote  for  Gleanings  so  many  years. 
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■wrote  for  many  j'ears  for  these  columns  un- 
der the  nom.  cle  j^lume  of  Rambler.  He  first 
began  his  writings  as  a  traveling  correspond- 
ent in  the  vicinity  of  his  old  home.  His  woi'k 
pleased  so  well  ihat  we  sent  him  across  the 
country  to  California,  then  up  into  Oregon 
and  finally  into  Cuba  From  all  of  these 
points  he  sent  in  regular  notes  of  travel  il- 
lustrated by  his  pen  and  camera.  Perhaps 
the  writings  of  no  correspondent  we  ever 
had  were  more  eagerly  read  than  his.  He 
was  our  "funny"  man,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  with  all  his  fun-making  he  picked  up 
and  gave  to  our  readers  many  a  valuable 
idea  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  camera,  he 
placed  before  ovir  readers.  When  he  died 
in  Cuba,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  he 
was  sincerely  mourned  as  a  dear  friend. 
His  wife  died  early,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
inscription  on  the  stone;  but  dviring  the  years 
of  his  travels  alone  for  this  journal  he  con- 
tinually mourned  her  loss.  Notwithstanding 
that  he  made  the  bee-keeping  woi'ld  laugh, 
and  laugh  heartily,  his  life  was  one  of  sad- 
ness to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best.  We 
are  glad  to  present  a  view  of  the  final  rest- 
ing-place of  all  that  was  mortal;  but  his  soul 
has  Ued  to  that  home  that  knows  no  sorrow, 
to' meet  that  companion  of  his  earlier  life. — 

Ed.] 

«»» 

CEMENT   HIVE  STANDS  AVITH  WOOD- 
EN FLOORBOARDS. 


[Your  scheme  of  cement  hive-stands  is  all 
right,  except  that  such  stands  would  be  rath- 
er expensive.  However,  it  would  probably 
be  economical  in  the  long  rvin,  if  one  could 
be  svii'e  that  he  is  going  to  stay  in  the  bee 
business  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  could 
also  be  sure  that,  during  all  that  time,  he 
would  never  change  the  style  of  his  hive. 
The  expense  covild  be  lessened,  howevei",  by 
making  it  of  less  height  and  making  the  side 
walls  of  it  thinner. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  expense  would  be 
the  lack  of  portability.  This  alone  would  be 
a  very  serious  objection  to  it,  for  in  practice 
nowadays  it  becomes  necessary  to  move 
hives  frequently.  A  hive  with  this  stand 
could  not  be  moved  without  moving  the 
whole  thing.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
make  a  cement  hive-stand  pure  and  simple, 
without  the  fioor-board,  and  then  put  a  reg- 
ular hive-bottom  on  this  stand?  The  hives 
could  then  be  readily  moved,  leaving  the 
hive-stands  as  a  permanent  fixture. — Eu.] 


FULL 


SHEETS    OF   FOUNDATION    TO 
AVOID  DRONE  C03IB. 


The  Man  who  ought  to  Read  Bee-papers. 


BY   J.    O.    SHEARMAN. 


BY   F.    W.    KLEINEGGER. 


The  engraving  shows  my  cement  hive- 
bottoms  with  board  fioors  which  I  have  been 
using  this  summer.  Any  one  can  under- 
stand the  construction,  so  no  description  is 
needed. 

Derby,  Kan.,  Dec.  25. 


A   CEMENT   HIVE-FOUNDATION   WITH  VTOODEN    FLOOR-BOAKDS. 


I  noticed  that  most  of  the  writers  on  Cali- 
fornia looked  up  the  larger  bee-keepers  and 
big  stories  that  looked  well  on  paper,  but 
hardly  touched  on  the  condition  of  bee-keep- 
ers here  of  the  smaller  class,  say  of  100  colo- 
nies or  under— those  who  ought  to  take  bee- 
papers  and  don't— many  of  them  not  up  to 
modern  methods  at  all",  ami  not  working 
their  bees  in  their  own  interests.  Some  of 
them    do   not    know    how,    and    others    do 

not  have  the 
means.  Bees 
worked  in  that 
slipshod  way 
never  pay  full 
r  e  turns  any- 
where. For  in- 
stance, I  saw  an 
old  gentleman 
in  Pomona,  at 
his  house,  put- 
ting narrow 
strips  of  foun- 
dation in  the 
brood  -  frames. 
He  was  getting 
ready  before 
swarming  time. 
1  asked  him, 
vMr.  P.,  won't 
your  laees  fill  up 
most  of  those 
frames  with 
drone  comb?" 

"Oh,  no!  I 
guess  not;  that 
is  the  way  we 
generally  do 
here,  and  they 
always       get 
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along  pretty  well  —  at  least  so  far  as  I  have 
observed." 

1  said,  "I  think  they  will  put  in  enough 
drone  comb  to  take  off  25  per  cent  from 
your  profits  for  this  season.  I  should  like  to 
look  into  some  of  the  supers  already  put  on. 
and  see  how  they  are  doing." 

'•AH  right,"  said  he,  "you  may." 

So  as  we  had  a  trade  on  hand  we  soon 
agreed  to  go  to  his  bee-i*anch  and  look  them 
over.  We  were  soon  on  the  way,  and  held 
a  bee  convention  of  two  all  of  the  way  there 
—  a  drive  of  a))out  five  miles. 

Now,  it  is  the  way  here  to  keep  the  bees 
away  from  home  in  some  little  hollow  or 
canyon,  or  even  on  a  sidehill,  in  some  place 
away  from  where  teams  pass,  and  where 
they  won't  bother  stock,  and  right  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  generally.  Sometimes  they  are 
left  there  the  year  round;  sometimes  moved 
in  the  spring,  April  or  May,  to  catch  the 
tiow  of  orange  honey,  or  possibly  moved 
again  the  last  of  May  to  a  sage  location,  and 
perhaps  again  to  the  alfalfa-tields,  though 
most  bee-men  claim  the  alfalfa  is  not  of 
much  use  to  bees,  as  the  custom  here  is  to 
cut  it  before  it  blossoms.  But,  to  continue 
my  story. 

We  soon  had  the  horse  put  out,  and  Mr. 
P.  picked  for  one  of  his  best  colonies,  opened 
up,  and  drew  forth  a  nice  new  comb,  solid 
drone  brood,  then  another,  and,  in  short, 
most  of  his  Ijest  colonies  had  a  super  on 
nearly  half  full  of  drone  comb  with  brood  in  it. 

"Well,  Mr.  P.,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
crop  of  drones".'" 

"I  think  I'll  run  my  bees  a  lot  different 
another  year.  I'll  use  more  foundation  and 
put  on  queen-excluders,  as  you  said  coming 
on  the  road." 

Well,  we  made  a  trade,  but  that  is  another 
story.  I  told  my  brother  George  about  it, 
and  he  did  not  advocate  using  "starters" 
in  brood-frames  any  more  as  he  had  been 
doing  "to  do  as  they  do  here." 

He  said,  "Only  the  mossbacks  do  so."  I 
answered  him,  and  got  him  to  ask  Mr. 
Andrews  a  question  the  next  time  he  went 
to  Carona.  Now,  Mr.  A.  is  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Society.  He  had  700  colonies, 
and  produced  40  tons  of  extracted  honey 
last  year.  I  had  explained  to  George  that 
Mr.  A.  could  not  do  as  well  as  that  if  he  us- 
eil  only  starters  in  the  surplus  chambers;  so 
when  he  put  the  question  to  Mr.  A.,  "Do 
you  use  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  your 
brood-frames?"  '■'Always,''  answered  Mr. 
Andrews  emphatically.  I  had  met  Mr.  An- 
drews in  February  at  his  home,  and  knew 
how  he  stood.  Well,  that  settled  it.  So 
when  we  bought  more  bees  we  got  more 
foundation. 

Pomona,  Cal. 


ence,  even  though  he  does  not  do  his  own 
manipulating.     He  is  Charles  B.  Phillips,  Jr., 
who  is  15  months  old,  and  "  a  chip  of  the  old 
block." 
Crafton,  Pa.,  Dec.  28. 


A  CHIP  OF  THE  OLD  BLOCK. 


BY   C.    B.    PHILLIPS. 


The  young  bee-keeper  who  is  here  shown 
is  certainly  as  much  interested  in  the  profes- 
sion as  some  who  are  much  older  in  experi- 


CHAS.    B.    PHILLIPS,    JR.,     AT     WORK     AMONG 
HIS   BEES. 

[Gleanings  offers  its  coagratulations  to 
Charles  B.  Phillips,  Jr.;  ami  if  he  continues 
to  like  Ijees  we  should  be  glad  to  make  him 
a  present  of  a  bee-smoker  when  he  is  old 
enough  to  open  bee-hives.  We  can  scarcely 
say  that  he  is  too  small  to  handle  a  smoker, 
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for  he  seems  to  be  quite  an  adept  at  it  al- 
ready.— Ed.] 


«»»»»«« •  ■ 


LOAVEK  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  HONEY. 


How  to  Prepare  the  Honey  for  Shipment; 
New  or  Second-hund  Packages:  Impor- 
tance of  Bottom  Startei's:  Some  Good 
Suggestions  from  a  Honey-huyer. 


BY    FRED   W.    :\IUTH. 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association  held  at  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  in  November,  there  was  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  secure,  if  possible,  lower 
freight  rates  on  honey.  Being  one  of  the 
committee  in  question  1  wish  to  make  an  ex- 
planation in  behalf  of  the  recognized  high 
freight  rates,  and  then  point  out  to  bee-keep- 
ers the  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  order  that 
the  committee  appointed  may  be  successful. 

We  are  dealers  in  both  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  receive 
many  carloads  as  well  as  innumerable  small 
shipments.  In  one  year's  time  we  ai"e  obliged 
to  enter  many  claims  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  are  subjected  to  experiences 
which  enable  me  to  write  intelligently  upon 
this  subject. 

I  am  informed  by  a  railroad  official  that 
the  Classification  Committee  determine  their 
classitications  on  an  average,  based  upon  the 
number  of  claims  and  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  damages  incurred  en  route  in 
the  course  of  one  year;  therefore  it  may 
be  plainly  seen  that  the  shippers  are  respon- 
sible for  the  exorbitant  freight  charges  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  lower  rates  need  not 
be  expected  until  the  losses  paid  by  the  trans- 
portation companies  have  reached  the  very 
minimum.     Consequently  we  must  help  our- 


IN    THE    S()UTH^-.JANUARY,     AND    A     I'l-; A( 'H-Ti;  l-;i 
"FULL,  BLOW." 
See  Bee-keeping  in  the  Southwest,  on  another  page. 


"AGERITES"    —    BERRERIS       TUTFOLIATA: 

YIELDS  MUCH  POLLEN  IN  FEBRUARY. 
See  Bee-keeping  in  the  Southwest,  on  another  iiage. 

selves  by  learning  how  to  ship  our  honey. 
Other  industries  have  done  it;  why  not  we? 
Take,  for  example,  the  packages  used  by  the 
sugar-refineries.  They  are  perfect,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  coffee-importers,  cereal-man- 
ufacturers, and  others  that  I  could  mention. 
They  were  compelled  to  work,  and  work 
hard,  in  order  to  bring  their 
losses  down  to  the  minimum,  and 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  use  perject 
paekages  and  nothing  else.  They 
now  have  the  advantage  of  low- 
er freight  rates  than  the  honey- 
shipper. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our 
aim  to  secure  lower  rates,  we 
must,  without  one  exception,  ship 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey 
in  first-  class  packages.  Brother 
bee-keeper,  if  you  are  raising 
comb  honey  for  the  market,  by 
all  means  use  bottom  as  well  as 
toji  Marters  in  your  sections,  so 
that  the  honey  can  not  break 
loose  at  the  bottom.  This  is  the 
first  and  a  very  impoi'tant  step 
to  be  taken.  Furthermore,  be 
sure  to  use  the  no-drip  shipping- 
case.  Wrap  each  case  in  paper, 
so  that  it  will  be  kept  clean  en 
route.  Pack  six  or  eight  cases 
into  one  carrier  well  supplied 
with  straw  in  the  bottom,  and 
having  ^handles  that  will  extend 
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from  four  to  six  inches  beyond  the  sides  of 
the  same.  Lastly,  do  not  forget  the  usual 
"Handle  With  Care"  placard.  Now,  if  ev- 
ery bee-keeper  and  shipper  of  honey  will 
follow  the  above  instructions  to  the  letter 
that  will  tend  to  introduce  a  method  that  is 
both  simple  and  practical,  he  will  not  only 
realize  a  greater  profit  in  his  product,  but 
will  also  be  assisting  those  who  are  giving 
their  time  and  lending  their  experience  to 
secure  lower  freight  rates  for  you. 

The  producers  and  shippers  of  carloads  of 
comb  honey  appreciate  the  value  and  advan- 
tage of  using  bottom  as  well  as  top  starters. 
For  instance,  last  summer  we  received  two 
carloads  of  comb  honey  from  two  different 
shippers.  The  one  car  contained  1170  and 
the  other  1350  cases,  and  in  the  entire  lot 
there  was  not  one  comb  broken.  These  ship- 
pers understand  their  business.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  we  received  quite  a  number  of  small 
shipments,  with  here  and  there  a  broken 
.comb,  frequently  some  badly  damaged  lots, 
caused  by  the  failure  to  use  bottom  starters. 
These  experiences. are  trying  and  disgusting; 
and  were  the  shipper  in  question  subjected 
to  a  few  of  them  he  would,  without  a  doubt, 
pay  more  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  raises  his  honey  and  his  mode  of  packing 
for  shipment.  These  are  the  shipments  that 
are  responsible  for  the  high  rates.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me;  there  are  many  produc- 
ers and  shippers  of  honey  on  a  small  scale 
who  thoroughly  understand  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  we  must  give  the  credit  that  is 
due  them. 

A  word  regarding  extracted  honey;  the 
railroad  companies  pay  more  damage  claims 
on  account  of  poor  packages  used  for  ex- 
tracted honey  than  for  comb  honey,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  ship  our  extracted  honey  in  new 
cans,  if  this  style  of  package  is  to  be  used;  or 
if  it  be  barrels,  let  them  be  good  ones,  well 
coopered,  first  class  in  every  respect. 

The  greatest  trouble  rests  with  the  bee- 
keeper. He  clings  entirely  too  much  to  sec- 
ond-hand packages,  just  because  he  can  buy 
them  a  little  cheaper;  whereas,  if  he  were  to 
ship  his  product  in  good  packages,  the  freight 
rates  would  be  comparatively  less,  and,  in 
the  end,  his  cost  for  shipping  would  be  a 
great  deal  less  than  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  would  be  no  trouble  with  the  railroad 
companies,  nor  any  unsatisfactory  transac- 
tions. 

Therefore,  friends,  we  must  ask  you  to 
help,  each  and  every  one,  if  you  want  us  to 
obtain  lower  freight  rates  for  you. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

[Some  good  suggestions  are  made  by  Mr. 
Muth,  especially  in  the  matter  of  preparing 
honey  for  market.  We  regard  also  as  very 
important  the  suggestion  of  using  bottom 
starters.  The  purpose  of  this,  of  course,  is 
to  secure  a  bottom  attachment  to  the  combs 
as  well  as  at  the  sides  and  top.  Such  fasten- 
ings will  very  greatly  eliminate  the  chances 
of  damage  to  the  honey  during  shipment. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  better  yet  to  use  full 
sheets  of  foundation  —  sheets  reaching  out  to 


the  sides  and  bottom  also.  But  a  good  many 
do  not  regard  this  as  practical,  while  some 
of  our  correspondents  have  already  tried  it 
and  proved  it  a  success.  Besides  securing 
well-fastened  comb  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
section,  they  are  able  to  obtain  a  much  fan- 
cier box  of  honey.  When  a  close-fitting  full 
sheet  is  fastened  on  all  four  sides,  a  Van 
Deusen  foundation-fastener  should  be  used. 
A  brush  dipped  in  melted  wax  will  give 
nearly  as  good  results. 

Mr.  Muth  is  doubtless  correct  in  stating 
that  the  classification  committee  bases  its 
rates  on  any  commodity  by  the  number  of 
claims  that  have  been  filed  against  such  com- 
modity. It  is  thus  very  important  that  we 
bee-keepers  should  use  proper  care  so  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  filing  a  claim  against 
a  railroad  company.  While  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  careless  freight-handlers  for 
breaking  honey  out  of  sections,  yet  we  bee- 
keepers can  eliminate  this  breakage  of  the 
bunglers  to  a  very  great  extent  by  seeing  to 
it  that  the  combs  are  attached  ok  all  four 
sides. — Ed.] 


THE    BRANT  CO.  DISTRICT    CONVEN- 
TION. 


Some  Valuable  Hints  on  Breeding  up  in  the 
Spring. 

BY  K.   F.  HOLTEKMANN. 


The  Brant  Co.  District  Bee-keepers'  con- 
vention held  at  the  City  Hall,  Brantford, 
Jan.  29,  30,  31,  was  highly  successful.  The 
foundation  of  its  unprecedented  success  was, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  the  offer  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  good  and  well-known  bee-keep- 
er, Mr.  House,  from  a  distance.  Many  such 
men  would,  no  doubt,  be  willing  to  go  to 
conventions  at  considerable  distance  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  and  hearing  what  can  be  seen 
and  heard  in  other  sections,  and  from  others 
on  these  terms;  and  by  so  doing  we  would 
draw  men  and  women  to  our  conventions 
and  make  better  bee-keepers  of  them,  when 
otherwise  they  would  not  come.  From  the 
United  States  we  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D. 
House,  Camillus,  N.  Y.;  Messrs.  O.  L.  Her- 
shiser,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  W.  L.  Coggshall,  Gro- 
ton,  N.  Y.;  E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

At  some  future  time  more  may  be  said 
about  the  convention  and  what  was  brought 
forth.  The  following  are  notes  on  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  S.  D.  House,  upon  "the  build- 
ing-up of  colonies  for  the  honey-flow." 

He  stated  that  the  subject  was  very  impor- 
tant, and  had  many  factors  entering  into  it. 
The  foundation  must  be  laid  by  the  time  the 
bees  go  into  winter  quarters.  First  we  want 
a  good  queen.  During  the  past  half-century 
many  strides  have  been  made  in  bee-keep- 
ing, but  not  much  in  the  direction  of  progress 
could  be  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  breed- 
ing of  bees.  If  we  bought  an  Italian  queen 
from  its  native  haunts  (Italy)  we  would  prob- 
ably find  the  average  queen  from  there  the 
equal  of  the  average  Italian  queen  whose  an- 
cestors had  for  generations  been  in  our  own 
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hands.  Breeders  there  were  who  had  bred 
for  color,  and  we  have  golden-colored  bees, 
and  they  can  breed  trne  to  this  color.  If  we 
could  do  this  in  one  hive  why  not  in  another? 
He  did  not  consider  the  Italian  a  bee  sufficient- 
ly prolific.  We  should  breed  in  the  direction 
of  having  more  prolific  Italians;  and  if  this 
could  not  be  developed  in  its  purity,  then  we 
should  mix.  The  Carniolan  bee  is  a  wonder- 
ful wax-secreter,  and  very  prolific — ahead  of 
any  thing  he  had  seen  in  other  varieties. 
The  queen  must  be  young.  In  youth,  in  the 
queen,  we  have  all  the  vitality  we  can  ever 
get.  With  plenty  of  good  stores,  whether  it 
be  outside  or  in  winter  repositories,  we  shall 
be  likely  to  winter  the  bees  well.  In  his  lo- 
cality he  removed  bees  from  the  cellar  about 
April  15.  They  should  then  at  the  first  op 
portunity  be  examined  and  their  true  con- 
dition ascertained. 

Too  much  stores  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
lack  of  stores,  as  it  reduces  the  room  for  a 
brood-chamber.  Where  necessary,  clean  the 
bottom-board  and  hive.  An  ordinary  cover 
is  not  sufficient  protection.  There  should  be 
a  non-conducting  cover,  and  it  should  tele- 
scope deeply  so  it  can  be  packed. 

The  queen  in  a  good  colony,  under  proper 
conditions,  should  in  15  days  occupy  with 
brood  all  the  space  bees  can  cover;  and  if 
then  we  want  to  spread  more  we  must  do 
something  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  hive. 

Bees,  according  to  investigations,  in  order 
to  produce  temperature,  when  quiet,  give 
three  to  five  inspirations,  then  remain  quiet 
for  three  to  five  minutes;  when  very  active 
they  will  increase  the  inspirations  to  160  a 
minute. 

The  blood  of  the  bee  receives  oxygen 
through  cells,  and  the  blood  fed  with  fuel 
(carbon)  produces  heat.  The  temperature 
of  the  hive  is  connected  with  the  I'espiration 
and  activity  of  the  bees,  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  bees  causes  greater  respiration, 
and  this,  again,  causes  a  higher  temperature. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  thorax  of  the  bee 
is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  abdomen. 
One  pound  of  honey  set  out  to  rob  could  be 
made  to  agitate  100  colonies  of  bees.  Great- 
er heat  wovild  enable  greater  expansion  of 
the  brood-nest. 

The  temperature  of  the  cluster  at  swarm- 
ing time  is  96  inside,  and  66  outside;  later  in 
the  season  the  inside  temperature  is  86  and 
outside  78  to  80.  Activity  causes  stimula- 
tion; and  by  stimulation  we  secui'e  greater 
activity  and  greater  heat.  If  the  stimulation 
is  from  outside,  bees  are  sometimes  tempted 
outside;  and,  owing  to  changes  of  weather, 
bees  might  be  lost.  The  feeding  to  agitate 
the  bees  should  be  done  inside  the  hive;  and 
to  prevent,  by  opening  the  hive,  the  loss  of 
heat,  the  feeder  should  be  manipulated  from 
the  outside.  The  feeder  should  be  so  small 
that  only  a  few  bees  can  get  at  it  at  a  time. 
The  feeding  should  be  done  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  Low  temperature  generally  pre- 
vails at  night,  and  to  hold  the  temperature 
at  night  where  it  was  during  the  day,  the 
feeding  should  be  done  at  evening;  4  oz.  at 
a  time  is  quite  sufficient. 


In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  the 
bees  under  such  conditions  start  into  fruit 
bloom  with  the  brood-chamber  filled  with 
brood  and  honey. 

As  to  the  hive,  we  need  a  large  one  if  we 
want  to  breed  large  colonies  of  bees;  and  it 
is  a  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  hive  for 
brood-rearing. 

He  used  a  divisible  brood-chamber;  if  more 
room  was  required  he  gave  another  section. 
To  prevent  swarming  he  found  that  three 
sections  in  most  cases,  using  part  foundation 
and  part  drawn  comb,  gave  best  results.  He 
prepared  his  bees  in  this  way  for  the  honey- 
flow,  which  opened  about  June  5.  At  that 
time  each  colony  should  be  hatching  2000  to 
3000  bees  per  day,  and  we  shall  then  have 
an  enormous  colony. 

Manipulation  now  depends  upon  whether 
the  aim  is  comb  or  extracted  honey.  If  ex- 
tracted, then  use  a  queen-excluder,  with  su- 
pers above;  for  comb  honey,  no  queen-ex- 
cluder is  used.  Swarming  can  be  prevented 
by  the  displacement  of  bi'ood  and  honey,  the 
queen-excluder  being  used  above  the  second 
section  of  the  brood-chamber. 

A   CONVENTION     SIDE-LIGHT     ON     BREEDING 
HORSES   PROOF   AGAINST   BEE-STINGS. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
drove  in  a  van  2|  miles  out  of  the  city  to  see 
Mr.  Holtermann's  bee  house,  cellar,  and  bees. 
On  the  way  out  an  informal  discussion  took 
place  on  bees  and  horses,  and  the  action  of 
each  in  combination.  One  bee-keeper  from 
Caledonia  stated  that  there  were  some  horses 
the  bees  would  not  sting.  Doctor  Burt,  V. 
S.,  a  prominent  horseman  from  Simcoe,  who 
is  also  an  extensive  bee-keeper,  said  he  knew 
that.  It  was  a  saw-horse  or  a  clothes-horse. 
The  Caledonia  bee-keeper  said,  "No,  no!  but 
horse  J,  if  they  are  of  certain  colors,  will  not  get 
stung.  The  bees  will  leave  those  colors  alone. ' ' 
Another  member  present  said  the  gentleman 
was  quite  right.  He  had  ne^ier  known  a  blue 
or  green  colored  horse  to  be  stung. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CUBA. 


Its  Effect  on  the  Honey  Business;  Why 
Cuban  Honey  will  Never  Enter  the 
American  Markets;  Why  Wax  is  the 
More  Profitable  Crop ;  an  Interesting  and 
Valuable  Article. 


BY   FRANK  REIMAN. 


Of  late,  considerable  fear  has  overtaken 
some  American  bee-keepers  lest  Cuba  should 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States  and  honey 
be  admitted  free.  I  would  say  that  there 
should  be  no  cause  of  alarm  at  all,  as  the 
comb-honey  business  is  entirely  dead  in 
Cuba,  and  the  strained  honey  will  go  to  Eu- 
rope, even  though  the  tariff  on  honey  is  en- 
tirely removed  by  the  United  States.  The 
only  parties  that  use  Cuban  honey  in  the 
United  States  are  the  bakers,  and  they  will  pay 
5  cts.  more  a  gallon  for  Mexican  honey.  My 
experience  is  that  all  Cuban  honey  ferments 
sooner  or  later.    Cuban  comb  honey  must  be 
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sold  at  once  when  it  is  sealed,  as  in  30  days 
much  of  it  is  unmarketable.  For  the  same  rea- 
son I  have  entirely  discontinued  raising  comb 
honey,  for  several  years  being  the  largest 
comb-honey  producer  in  Cuba. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  strained  honey, 
delivered  in  Havana,  in  the  warehouse,  is  42 
cts.  per  gallon.  The  expense  in  getting  the 
barrels  and  paying  all  the  freignt  on  the 
empties  from  the  warehouse  until  the  filled 
barrels  arrive  in  the  warehouse  is  10  cts.  a 
gallon.  This  leaves  net  32  cts.  a  gallon,  or 
less  than  8  cts.  per  lb. 

All  the  above  figures  are  Spanish  gold, 
which  is  still  10  per  cent  less  than  United 
States  money. 

Seven  cents  a  pound  is  the  best  price  offer- 
ed for  comb  honey  this  year;  and  as  the  ex- 
penses are  fully  4  cts.  per  lb.  in  comb,  it  will 
leave  3  cts.  net.  No  bee-keeper  can  raise 
comb  honey  for  that  price.  Wax  is  by  far 
the  most  profitable  product  from  the  bees, 
selling  for  30  cts.  per  lb.  all  the  year  round. 
The  exportations  of  wax  exceed  the  export- 
ations  of  honey  by  $100,000  a  year. 

At  present  I  have  a  few  more  than  500  hives 
of  bees,  and  expect  no  less  than  $1500  worth 
of  wax  this  year.  As  the  bees  make  some 
honey  all  the  year  round,  whenever  there  is 
only  a  small  flow  I  cut  all  the  drone  comb 
and  all  dark  or  brown  comb  containing  but 
little  honey,  and  throw  it  under  the  hives 
for  the  bees  to  take  the  honey  from.  In  this 
manner  I  cut  about  100  lbs.  of  wax  a  week 
from  500  hives.  When  honey  comes  pretty 
lively  I  cut  only  wax  when  I  extract,  cutting 
all  dark  and  all  drone  comb,  and  placing 
fnll  combs  alternately  with  empty  frames. 
My  hive  has  ten  frames  in  the  bottom  and 
nine  in  the  super,  all  frames  six  inches  deep 
I  usually  leave  one  inch  of  comb  at  the  top- 
bar  for  the  bees  to  start  straight.  There  is 
no  time  in  the  year  in  Cuba  when  the  bees 
will  not  rob.  The  best  1  have  ever  seen  a 
hive  do  in  Cuba  was  to  average  15  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  a  week  for  four  months,  straight. 
I  can  not  say  that  I  always  keep  cutting 
the  comb;  but  the  average,  I  think,  is  about 
ten  gallons  to  the  hive  in  a  season  of  six 
months,  and  the  other  six  months  the  bees 
must  be  fed. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  honey  business 
has  been  on  a  decline  in  Cuba  on  account  of 
bad  seasons.  To  my  certain  knowledge  there 
are  not  half  the  bees  now  in  Cuba  there  were 
three  years  ago.  Many  lost  all  by  foul  brood 
and  starvation.  I  lost  last  year  from  800 
down  to  300,  and  most  of  these  were  only 
scraps  of  swarms;  but  I  succeeded  in  increas- 
ing them  to  650  hives  by  August,  when  I  had 
to  leave  for  Havana  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lution, leaving  a  man  in  charge.  Conse- 
quently I  lost  over  100  hives  by  thieves, 
queenlessness,  etc. 

The  future  of  the  honey  business  in  Cuba 
is  far  from  bright.  Revolution  is  liable  to 
bi'eak  out  any  minute,  as  the  negroes  now 
have  a  taste  of  horse-stealing,  and  eating  ox- 
en free  of  charge.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  revolutionists  are  negroes,  or  of  negro 
descent.     One  band  of  400  which  strayed  near 


my  bee-yard  did  not  have  a  white  man  in  it. 
From  the  best  authority  I  can  obtain,  the 
United  States  troops  will  leave  ne^t  June, 
and  I  expect  another  revolution  at  once  then. 
These  revolutions  are  not  to  obtain  liberty, 
but  are  for  the  sake  of  getting  oflice  to  rob 
the  public  funds,  and  the  negroes  to  steal 
horses.  It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  dif- 
ference what  political  party  starts  a  revolu- 
tion, the  same  ones  will  go,  but  not  to  fight. 
In  this  last  revolution  less  than  30  were  kill- 
ed fighting,  and  these  were  mostly  killed  with 
wounds  in  their  back  while  trying  to  escape. 
Some  13,000  revolutionists  on  the  outskirts 
of  Havana  were  afraid  to  enter  because  there 
were  50  American  marines  landed  in  Hava- 
na, and  300  more  on  the  cruisers.  The  future 
will  tell  what  will  become  of  Cuba.  It  will 
probably  be  a  second  Haiti  unless  Uncle  Sam 
takes  a  hold  of  it,  which  is  not  at  all  likely. 
Nueva  Paz,  Cuba. 

[What  our  correspondent  says  regarding 
conditions  in  Cuba  is  confirmed  by  other  ad- 
vices from  the  same  source.  He  is  also  cor- 
rect when  he  says  there  is  no  danger  of  an 
invasion  of  Cul)an  honey  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  are  tlie  most  familiar 
with  the  situation  have  always  said  so. — Ed.] 


THE  FUTURE    OF    THE  HONEY  BUSI- 
NESS. 


Will  the  Supply  Exceed  the  Demand?  the 
Effect  of  the  National  Pure  food  Law. 


BY  W.  L.  PORTER. 


In  entering  a  business,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be,  there  are  always  three  phases  that 
an  intelligent  man  will  consider:  What  has 
been  the  past  history  of  the  business?  What 
are  the  pi-esent  conditions?  and  what  are  the 
future  prospects?  On  the'first  proposition  it 
is  a  matter  of  history.  There  are  many  vol- 
umes of  text-books  and  files  of  bee  literature 
that  will  give  the  investigator  an  idea  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  We  may 
find  recorded  that  man  has  given  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  bee  back  to  a  very  early 
day.  Honey  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  question  asked,  "  What  is  sweeter  than 
honey  and  the  honey-comb?" 

The  bee  in  the  early  history  was  looked 
upon  as  a  very  intelligent  insect,  endowed 
with  almost  supei'human  intelligence.  They 
were  supposed  to  know  their  master,  and  to 
grieve  for  him  at  his  death;  and  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  their  hives,  and  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  they  must  be  told  by  one  of  the 
family  when  he  passed  away. 

There  are  many  things  written  in  the  past 
that  are  exceedingly  interesting.  In  the 
early  period  of  bee-keeping  the  methods  of 
handling  them  were  very  crude.  The  hives 
were  made  of  hollow  logs,  wisps  of  straw, 
or  clay;  and  to  secui-e  the  honey  the  bees 
were  destroyed.  There  was  no  great  prog- 
ress made  until  father  Langstroth  invented 
the  movable  comb,  which  was  over  fifty  years 
ago.     Since  that  time  the  bees  have  been  a 
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constant  study,  and  their  natui-al  history  has 
become  familiar  to  many;  and  from  this  dates 
the  period  of  progressive  bee  culture. 

From  this  time  we  find  men  studying  the 
bees  from  a  financial  point;  and  not  very 
long  after  this  time  men  began  to  keep  bees 
as  a  way  of  making  a  living,  and  the  special- 
ist in  bee  culture  soon  appears  —  a  man  who 
spends  his  entire  time  in  bee  culture,  sup- 
porting and  educating  his  family  from  the 
products  of  the  bees  alone. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  we  inquire, 
"Have  these  men  made  a  fair  living  and  in- 
come? Are  theyintelligent  and  progressive? 
Are  they  on  a  par  with  other  men  in  like 
pursuits?  Do  they  enjoy  luxuries  of  life,  and 
educate  their  families? " 

It  may  be  said  that  bee-keepers  rank  well 
in  the  way  of  education  and  intelligence. 
Their  calling  is  one  that  draws  out  research 
and  investigation.  While  part  of  the  time  a 
bee-keeper's  life  is  a  strenuous  one,  there  is 
a  part  of  the  time  when  he  has  time  to  read 
up,  travel,  and  become  generally  well  post- 
ed; and  wherever  you  find  a  body  of  bee- 
keepers you  find  men  high  in  honor,  intelli- 
gence, and  sociability. 

While  bee-men  do  not  make  fortunes  at 
the  business,  they  do  make  an  honest  and 
fair  competency.  Thei-e  are  years  that  have 
drawbacks,  and  years  of  prosperity;  and 
there  are  years  of  low  prices  and  years  of 
good  prices.  But  when  the  average  is  taken, 
there  has  been  fair  pay  for  the  labor  and  in- 
vestment. 

After  considering  the  past  and  present  we 
may  ask,  "What  is  the  future  of  the  honey 
business?  Will  there  be  large  quantities  of 
honey  produced  in  the  future?  " 

In  looking  into  the  future  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  expect  there  will  be  great  advance- 
ments made  in  bee  culture.  In  opening  up 
the  West,  new  fields  are  coming  in  which 
will  very  soon  be  the  paradise  of  the  bee- 
keeper. In  my  travels  through  the  West  and 
Northwest  I  fiad  that  many  sections  are  be- 
ing reclaimed  and  watered  by  the  govern- 
ment and  other  capital. 

All  of  these  lands  will  be  the  home  of  al- 
falfa, and  will  all  very  soon  be  thoroughly 
occupied  by  the  bee-keeper. 

In  Southern  Idaho  the  government  is 
spending  some  fifteen  million  dollars  on  two 
projects,  and  these  lands  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  tiller,  and  the  settlers  are  fast  com- 
ing in.  The  same  condition  exists  in  Wash- 
ington, Montana,  and  Wyoming,  as  well  as 
in  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 
In  all  of  these  States  there  are  valleys  which 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  acres 
which  will  produce  alfalfa  and  other  honey- 
bearing  plants.  These  will  soon  be  occupied 
by  settlers,  including  bee-keepers,  and  large 
crops  of  honey  will  be  coming  from  every 
section.  In  Hawaii  and  Manila  there  will  be 
honey  produced  in  large  quantities.  We 
shall  also  find  larger  amounts  of  honey  com- 
ing into  our  markets  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  in  opposition  to  our  own  product. 

The  question  now  arises,  "Will  the  con- 
sumption of  honey  increase  so  as  to  make  a 


demand  for  all  of  this  increase  of  product? " 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  demand 
will  be  adequate  for  the  supply.  There  are 
various  reasons  why  this  will  be  true.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1907,  the  national  pure- 
food  law  took  effect.  This  will  take  out  of 
the  mai'ket  large  amounts  of  adulterated 
honey  that  has  been  put  up  and  sold  for  the 
pure  article.  This  has  already  affected  the 
price  of  extracted  honey.  The  demand  for 
the  latter  has  never  been  so  keen  as  now. 

Another  thing  that  will  help  on  the  demand 
will  be  the  thorough  organization  of  bee- 
keepers. By  organization  they  will  concen- 
trate effort  and  capital  to  advertise  honey 
and  place  it  before  the  people,  setting  forth 
that  it  is  the  only  sweet  produced  liy  nature 
ready  for  man's  immediate  use.  It  is  stored 
by  nature  in  the  tiny  fiowers,  and  gathered 
by  the  bees,  carried  in  the  honey-sac,  and 
stored  in  the  comb  by  the  bees  as  nature  se- 
cretes it  in  the  tlowers. 

It  is  a  predigested  hydro-carbonaceous 
food,  easily  digested,  so  that  many  invalids 
can  use  honey  that  can  not  use  other  sweets. 
It  is  certainly  true,  since  glucose  has  been  in- 
vented, and  has  come  so  generally  into  use, 
thatBright's  disease,  appendicitis,  and  many 
forms  of  stomach  trouble  have  alarmingly  in- 
creased.' Honey  is  soothing  to  the  stomach 
and  to  the  nmcous  membranes,  and  can  be 
used  freely  where  glucose  and  even  cane  su- 
gar can  not  be  used  without  injury. 

This  is  a  time  of  organization.  Both  cap- 
ital and  labor  combine  to  push  these  inter- 
ests to  the  utmost  extent.  This  has  proven 
of  great  benefit  to  each,  and  to-day  we  see 
the  wages  of  all  clases  are  fully  doubled  com- 
pared with  a  few  years  ago.  On  account  of 
a  combination  of  capital  we  find  most  of  the 
products  we  use  going  higher  and  higher. 
The  high  wages  received  makes  it  possible 
for  the  masses  to  buy  and  use  on  their  tables 
that  which  they  think  is  best  for  the  health 
of  themselves  and  families;  and  we  see  man- 
ufacturers catering  to  this  condition  of  affairs. 

There  are  innumerable  brands  of  food  pre- 
pared, all  of  them  setting  forth  that  they  are 
predigested,  have  wonderful  health-giving 
and  strength  and  muscle  building  qualities. 
This  is  wonderfully  true  of  the  class  of  cereal 
foods,  all  of  them  costing  from  double  to 
treble  what  the  original  wheat  cost  from 
which  they  are  made;  yet  the  people  buy 
them  freely  because  they  believe  they  have 
merit.  When  we  take  up  any  magazine  we 
find  beautiful  cuts,  very  often  colored  plates, 
and  advertisements  setting  forth  the  merits 
of  the  wonderful  life-giving  pre-digested 
breakfast  foods  which  have  the  power  to 
build  up  the  lost  and  worn-out  forces  of  man. 
Suppose  bee-keepers  were  all  organized,  and 
that  each  one  would  contribute  a  small 
amount  toward  a  fund  to  write  up  and  ex- 
plain to  the  general  public  the  beauties  and 
superior  qualities  of  honey  as  a  food,  setting 
forth  that,  for  the  amount  of  vitalforce,  heat, 
and  strength  it  gives,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
concentrated  foods,  and  that  the  price  paid 
for  it,  accoi'ding  to  all  of  its  good  qualities, 
makes  it  a  very  cheap  article  of  food. 
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It  is  not  the  idea  to  boom  the  consumption 
of  honey,  but  merely  to  set  forth  the  facts  so 
that  the  public  may  be  educated  as  to  its 
wonderful  qualities,  so  that  all  classes  of  con- 
sumei's  will  know  its  value  and  use  a  proper 
proportion.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  there 
is  not  too  much  honey,  but  not  enough  to  go 
around,  and  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  a 
proper  level  with  other  products. 

Denver,  Colorado. 


trary  to  the  usual  rule  again,  neither  queen 
made  any  effort  to  kill  the  other.  That  two 
exceptions  to  well-established  rules  occurred 
in  the  same  hive  and  at  almost  the  same  time 
is  rather  rare.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  moth- 
er and  daughter  to  lay  together  in  the  same 
hive  for  a  time;  but  in  the  course  of  a  mcmth 
the  old  queen  will  be  missing  as  a  general 
thing.  It  is  very  seldom  that  two  young 
queens  will  lay  together  like  this.— Ed.] 


TWO  YOUNG    QUEENS   LAYING    IN    A   HIVE  AT 
ONE  TIME. 

I  had  a  little  experience  yesterday;  and, 
having  seen  nothing  like  it  in  Gleanings,  I 
ask  for  information.  On  the  1st  of  July  No. 
28  had  attempted  to  supersede  their  queen; 
but  as  they  were  hybrids  I  killed  her  and 

fave  them  a  young  Italian.  Five  days  later 
examined  them  and  found  the  young  queen 
laying  nicely.  I  also  noticed  several  cells 
about  ready  to  hatch.  I  left  them  alone, 
thinking  the  bees  would  destroy  them.  Yes- 
terday I  was  working  with  them  again,  and 
when  I  took  out  the  comb  next  to  the  side  of 
the  hive  I  saw  a  large  young  queen,  busy 
laying.  I  was  surjirised,  as  she  looked  so 
much  darker  than  the  one  I  gave  them.  On 
lifting  out  the  fourth  frame  from  the  side  of 
the  hive  I  discovered  the  yellow  queen.  To 
say  I  was  astonished  is  putting  it  mildly.  1 
again  lifted  out  the  first  comb,  and,  catching 
the  darker  queen,  I  put  her  on  the  same 
comb  as  the  other.  The  bees  treated  her  as 
if  she  were  their  only  queen,  and  the  queens 
were  at  one  time  no  moi'e  than  three  inches 
apart,  but  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention 
to  each  other.  Looking  further  I  found  an 
old  cell  that  had  evidently  hatched.  Now, 
whether  this  queen  was  hatched  and  mated 
in  this  hive  containing  a  young  laying  queen, 
or  whether  she  came  from  some  other  hive 
by  mistake,  and  why  the  bees  allowed  her  to 
remain,  is  a  mj^stery  to  me.  She,  without 
doubt,  was  a  young  queen,  as  I  clip  all  lay- 
ing queens.  E.  D.  Anderson. 
Saspamco,  Texas. 

[In  the  case  given,  it  is  plain  that  the  bees 
were  preparing  to  supersede  the  old  queen, 
and  in  doing  so  must  have  started  several 
embryo  cells  supplied  with  eggs  or  larvju 
from  this  old  mother.  When  you  destroyed 
hei",  jmu  helped  matters  along.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  queen  you  introduced  l)egan  to 
lay;  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  procedure  in 
such  cases,  allowed  one  or  more  cells  to  ma- 
ture, resulting  in  a  young  hybrid  queen  from 
the  old  mother  which  you  destroyed.     Con- 


SOUTHERN  QUEENS;  ARE  THEY  NOT  AS  SAFE 

FOR  NORTHERN  BEE-KEEPERS  AS  THOSE 

BRED  IN  THE  NORTH  ? 

Referring  to  p.  498,  Vol.  34,  I  would  say  that 
I  consider  Mr.  Coggshall  has  done  a  great  in- 
justice to  the  queen-breeders  of  the  South. 
On  page  828  the  inference  that  Mr.  Todd 
draws  points  still  more  to  the  queens  from 
the  South.  I  certainly  think  that  testimony 
should  be  called  for,  and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  known  before  Southern  queens  are 
condemned.  It  seems  that,  among  the  thou- 
sands of  queens  that  are  bought  in  the  South 
some  one  w^ould  have  found  this  out  before. 
I  for  one  do  not  fear  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  am  sure  that  the  Southern  queen- breed- 
ers can  show  any  amount  of  testimonials 
from  satisfied  purchasers  in  the  North. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  matter  has  been  mis- 
represented, and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  all 
in  your  power  to  sift  out  the  truth. 

James  Island,  S.  C.     H.  M.  Parker,  Jr. 

[Referring  back  to  the  item  by  Mr.  Cogg- 
shall, in  our  April  15th  issue,  we  do  not  find 
any  thing  there  that  positively  asserts  that 
our  correspondent  believes  that  Southern 
bees  are  less  hardy  than  others.  Note  that 
he  says  that  those  bees  that  died  that  winter 
"filled  their  brood-nest  so  full  that  they  all 
froze,  and  they  dwindled  badly."  We  i'nfer 
that,  because  the  hives  were  too  full  of  stores 
and  no  winter  nest,  this  was  the  cause  of 
death,  and  not  because  the  bees  were  souLh- 
ernbi-ed.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
would  seriously  assert  that  bees  bred  in  the 
South  are  less  hardy  than  those  bred  in  the 
North.  The  bulk  of  queens  this  season  of  the 
year  are  from  the  South;  and  yet  we  ven- 
ture to  state  that  all  such  queens  will  show 
as  good  a  record  for  honey  as  those  bred 
later  in  the  North.  If  we  are  misinformed 
as  to  the  facts  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  correct- 
ed.—Ed.]  

the  advanced  honey  prices  a  detriment. 
As  peddler,  I  have  peddled  for  15  years, 
and  I  have  the  following  to  say:  The  advanc- 
ed honey  prices  mean  a  standstill  in  honey- 
trade.  How  can  the  peddler  make  a  living 
when  his  customers  are  not  willing  to  pay 
more  for  honey  ?  I  can  assure  you,  too,  the 
honey-trade  rests  mostly  on  peddlers.  They 
have  to  teach  the  people  what  honey  is  good 
for;  and,  thanks  to  Gleanings,  I  am  well 
informed  and  am  able  to  interest  people 
about  bees.  The  commission  house  of  Hil- 
dreth  &  Segelken  as  well  as  Mr.  Stringham, 
of  New  York,  will  say  that  I  have  drawn 
many  cans  of  honey  from  there,  and  now  it 
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looks  very  discouraging.     I  hope  that  next 
year  may  give  a  better   crop,  and   that  we 
may  have  regular  and  uniform  prices. 
Milltown,  N.  J.      Rudolph  Lichtwer. 

[Since  the  new  national  pure-food  law 
went  into  effect,  conditions  have  materially 
changed.  The  reason  your  customers  ob- 
jected to  paying  fair  prices  for  honey  is  be- 
cause they  could  buy  corn  syrup  for  one- 
fourth  or  one-half  of  what  you  ask  for  hon- 
ey; but  all  such  concoctions,  unless  properly 
labeled,  will  hereafter  be  barred  from  the 
market,  and  when  properly  labeled,  will  not 
sell.  The  cane-syrup  men  anticipate  a  rise  in 
their  product,  because  the  competition  with 
glucose  mixtui-es  will  be  practically  eliminat- 
ed. What  is  true  of  pure  oane  syrup  will  also 
be  true  of  pure  honey.  The  public  will  object 
to  paying  these  advanced  prices  for  a  time, 
doubtless;  but  when  it  understands  it  is  get- 
ting more  sweet  for  the  money  than  former- 
ly, and  a  good  deal  better  davor,  no  objec- 
tion will  be  raised.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again  about  two  years  hence  on 
the  effect  of  this  pure-food  law. — Ed.] 


A  NEW  FORM    OF  HIVE-LIFT. 

In  submitting  this  idea  I  have  no  comments 
to  make,  as  I  am  in  the  greenhorn  class  yet. 
Try  it.  William  Beeson. 

Gilt  Edge,  Montana. 


[It  would  seem  as  though  the  hive-lifter 
proper  should  show  only  about  half  the  size, 
in  proportion  to  the  hive,  that  is  here  given. 
The  lifter  is  carried  around,  we  should  judge, 
from  point  to  point,  and  is  set  down  in  front 
of  the  hive,  when  the  lever  is  tilted  with  the 
long  end  up  in  the  air,  the  short  end  slant- 
ing over  the  hive.  The  tongs  grab  the  hand- 
holes,  when  the  operator  gets  hold  of  the 
long  end  of  the  lever,  pushes  it  down,  and 
hooks  the  chains  over  the  end  as  shown. 
This  will  hold  the  hive  up  in  the  air  and 
enable  one  to  look  under  the  frames  with  a 
mirror,  or  lift  a  super  or  supers  off  the  hive. 
—Ed.] 

how   to   get   rid     of    laying   WORKERS;   A 

PIN   FOR    transferring   LARV^   INTO 

CELL    CUPS. 

I  took  a  queen-cell  that  was  about  capped 
over;  gave  it  to  the  colony,  let. them  hatch  it 
out,  and  that  was  the  end  of  laying  workers. 

I  want  to  tell  how  I  transfer  larvaj  from 
the  combs  to  cell-cups,  as  it  is  far  ahead  of 
the  transferring  needles  or  tools  that  I  bought. 
I  take  a  medium-sized  pin  and  drive  it  into 
a  small  stick  about  the  size  of  a  penholder, 
then  bend  the  pin  at  an   angle  so  the  stick 


will  be  out  of  the  way.  The  head  will  slip 
under  the  larva  and  out  again  easier  than 
you  can  get  a  larva  off  from  a  regular  trans- 
ferring-needle.  Then  the  combs  are  not  in- 
jured in  the  least.  Fred  Tyler. 
San  Jose,  111. 

COMB-HONEY      PRODUCTION;      ALEXANDER'S 

PLAN  FOR  FEEDING   BACK  EXTRACTED 

HONEY  ENDORSED. 

I  have  been  feeding  back  extracted  honey 
for  comb  honey  since  1903,  and  can  vouch 
for  the  practicability  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
plan,  p.  649,  1906.  Three  years  ago  this  was 
the  only  way  by  which  I  was  able  to  get 
any  marketable  honey.  The  method  enables 
one  to  overcome  in  a  measure  the  vagaries  of 
our  honey-hai'vest  weather.  It  also  puts  out 
of  business  the  half-finished-section  nviisance, 
if  one  is  willing  to  do  some  feeding  back  aft- 
er the  main  flow  is  over. 

Aikin,  Md.  J.  Ford  Sempers. 


PUTTING  IN  STARTERS  BEFORE  THE  SECTIONS 
ARE    FOLDED. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  it  recom 
mended  to  put  on  foundation  starters  while 
the  sections  are  in  the  flat.  I  took  the  short 
block  which  supports  the  section  off  my 
Daisy,  and  put  on  one  about  16  or  18  inches 
long,  so  that  I  could  put  on  top  and  bottom 
starters  at  one  handling.  It  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  have  two  plates  and  lamps,  for  I  can 
slide  the  flat  section  along  to  the  proper 
place.  I  have  practiced  putting  on  starters 
in  the  flat  a  good  many  years,  and  think  it 
the  best  way.  A  starter  that  will  not  stay 
on  to  fold  the  section  is  not  safe  to  give  to 
the  bees.  Another  important  point  is  that 
one  lax'ge  plate  does  for  any  size  of  section. 

Altona,  Ills.  Alvah  Reynolds. 


HOUSE-APIARIES  VERSUS  HIVES  OUTDOORS. 

Has  any  one  tried  a  bee-house  constructed 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  bee- hive? 
St.  John,  Wash.  Peter  Taylor. 

[Bee-houses  have  been  constructed  without 
any  hives  in  them.  We  have  had  one  at  our 
place  for  the  last  30  years,  but  it  has  long 
been  out  of  commission.  Such  a  house  is 
not  satisfactory,  and  we  would  not  advise 
you  to  invest  in  any  thing  of  the  sort.  You 
can  use  a  building  with  hives  inside;  but 
even  then  it  is  better  to  put  the  hives  out- 
doors, both  for  economy  and  convenience. — 
Ed.]  

a  bee-keeper  who  gave  away  sweet- 
clover  seed. 

The  honey  crop  with  us  has  been  quite 
good.  The  bees  are  in  good  condition  for 
winter.  My  honey  was  all  sold  in  my  home 
market.  I  have  given  away  all  my  sweet- 
clover  seed— some  35  pounds — in  one-pound 
lots  to  bee-keepers,  and  still  have  inquiries 
for  more.  I  wish  you  would  state  that  I 
have  no  more  seed.  Jos.  Egge. 

Willamette,  Oregon,  Nov.  8. 
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CONVENIE$rCES  IN  THE  WOKKSHOP;   A  BENCH 

ARRANGED  FOR   NAILING  AND  WIRING 

FRAMES. 

I  have  watched  with  interest  the  various 
devices  for  simplifying  the  woi'k  of  the  bee- 
keeper; and  as  I  have  a  bench  for  nailing 
frames  which  I  consider  handy,  I  am  sending 
a  sketch  and  a  description  of  it.  This  bench 
is  built  just  the  right  height  so  that  a  man 
can  sit  in  a  chair  and  have  room  for  his 
knees  under  it.  Mine  is  25  inches  from  the 
under  side;  but  being  built  for  a  tall  man  it 
is  higher  than  the  average  man  will  desire. 

The  standard  in  the  center,  A,  is  to  rest 
the  top-bar  in  when  nailing.  The  cleats,  B, 
B,  hold  it  from  falling  sidewise;  and  the 
block  C  holds  it  at  the  desired  height  for 
nailing.  This  block  is  nailed  over  the  cleats, 
leaving  a  space  into  which  the  projecting 
end  of  the  top-bar  will  slide,  which  holds  it 


[Almost  any  work-bench  can  be  made 
more  convenient  by  having  an  extra  shelf  or 
ledge  just  a  little  way  above  it  so  that  extra 
tools,  nails,  and  the  like  can  be  put  on  it, 
leaving  the  bench  proper  free  for  the  actual 
work  in  hand.  Your  work-bench  is  probably 
as  convenient  as  any  thing  that  has  been 
thus  far  shown. — Ed.] 


THE  IMPERIAL  VALLEY  OF  CALIFORNIA;  AL- 
FALFA FOR  CATTLE. 

I  think  I  have  found  an  ideal  bee  counti'y, 
one  whei'e  the  extractor  can  be  used  every 
month  in  the  year.  We  not  only  have  the  best 
alfalfa  lands  in  the  world,  but  wild  flowers 
in  endless  variety.  Five  acres  of  alfalfa  will 
keep  six  head  of  dairy  cows  and  a  few  pigs 
the  year  around.  This  old  valley,  you  know, 
has  been  known  in  our  old  school  geography 
as  the  Colorado  Desert,  a  part  of  the  chain 


much  firmer  than  it  would  with  the  bar  rest- 
ing on  the  extreme  end.  The  whole  is  made 
so  the  bar  fits  easily,  and  is  given  a  slight 
backward  tilt. 

The  bench  being  weakened  in  front,  where 
the  notch  is  sawed  for  this  standard,  I  fas- 
tened two  strips,  D,  D,  of  inch  lumber  to  the 
under  side  of  the  table,  at  front,  giving  them 
a  slight  backward  tilt,  and  fastened  them  to 
the  bottom  of  the  standard  A,  the  whole 
resting  on  the  floor.  At  the  back  of  the 
bench  are  four  nail-boxes,  E,  E,  in  which  I 
keep  my  nails,  end-spacing  staples,*etc.  From 
the  boxes  to  each  end  of  the  bench  are  left 
shelves  on  which  I  keep  my  knife,  pincers, 
nail-set  (which  is  just  the  right  size  to  slide 
under  the  end-spacing  staple  to  give  it  the 
desired  depth),  and  any  little  tools  I  need. 

The  pieces  nailed  on  the  end,  F,  F,  F,  F, 
are  to  place  top  and  bottom  bars  upon,  where 
they  are  within  easy  reaching  distance.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  at  the  left  on  the  bench  to 
,  lay  end-bars  after  the  nails  have  been  start- 
ed. I  start  nails  in  the  bottom  and  end  bars 
and  pile  them  on  the  bench,  and  at  the  end 
as  long  as  T  have  room,  before  I  begin  nail- 
ing up.  At  the  right  is  a  reel,  G,  for  wire. 
Leon  C.  Wheeler. 

Barryton,  Mich.,  March  13,  1906. 


of  Death  Valleys  whei'e  untold  thousands 
have  perished  with  heat  and  thirst,  following 
the  ever  receding  but  seductive  mirage.  But 
all  the  horrors  of  the  old  days  are  gone. 
Canals  and  ditches  are  everywhere  carrying 
the  fructifying  waters  of  the  great  Rio  Colo- 
rado to  the  growing  fields  of  grain  and  mea- 
dow. On  every  hand  the  stately  eucalypt, 
pepper-tree,  and  date  palm  and  palmetto 
are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic.  Our  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
purified  and  sucked  dry  in  their  passage 
over  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  making  this 
one  of  the  most  healthful  places  in  the  world. 
To  all  sufferers  with  asthma,  lung  affections, 
or  rheumatics,  I  would  say,, get  you  a  tent, 
gun,  and  fishing-tackle,  and  hie  to  this  favor- 
ed clime  and  live  close  to  nature  for  a  few 
months,  and  you  will  surely  be  rewarded 
with  health  and  a  life-long  affection  for  our 
grand  valley.  Byron  Iams. 

Holtville,  California. 


A   HAND   DRILL   FOR   PIERCING   END-BARS. 

I  see  my  California  brother  has  sent  you  a 
drawing  of  a  machine  for  punching  holes  in 
end-bars  to  receive  wire,  and  I  notice  your 
comments  on  the  same.  I  will  warn  you  be- 
forehand that  I  too  am  a  Canuck,  so,  be  care- 
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fill.  In  the  first  place,  the  machine  I  use 
drills  the  hole,  leaving  the  edge  of  it  rather 
harder  than  the  rest  of  the  wood.  The 
whirling  motion  of  the  drill  forms  a  glaze  in 
soft  wood.  This  might  save  the  wire  from 
cutting  in  the  wood.  The  machine  is  simply 
a  No.  1  automatic  drill  made  by  the  Goodell- 
Pratt  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.  It  cost  $L50, 
and-  with  it  a  set  of  small  drills.  Take  one 
of  the  smallest  ones;  cut  it  off  so  as  to  leave 
a  drill  about  an  inch  in  length;  shai'pen  the 
same  as  any  drill;  place  the  machine  in  two 


hard-wood  brackets  —  one  for  the  large  part 
and  the  other  for  the  small  portion.  The 
holes  in  the  brackets  should  fit  snug,  avoid- 
ing any  play.  Fasten  the  brackets  to  an  inch 
board  by  the  use  of  screws  at  either  ends; 
also  attach  a  lXlX4-inch  piece  directly  in 
front  of  the  drill,  about  ^  inch  from  the 
drill-point.  When  the  same  is  drawn  back 
on  either  side  of  the  drill-point,  drive  an 
eight-penny  nail  close  enough  to  the  punch- 
block  to  allow  the  end-bar  to  slide  through; 
mark  the  desired  space  wanted.  With  a  firm 
quick  push,  the  drill  passes  through  the  end- 
bar.  Draw  it  back  and  slide  the  end- bar 
through  to  the  mark,  when  the  right  hand 
starts  the  drill  again.  Fasten  the  machine 
on  a  bench;  and  as  the'  drilled  bars  pass 
through  they  may  fall  in  a  box  or  basket 
placed  there  for  that  purpose.  The  writer 
can  drill  at  the  rate  of  1360  holes  per  hour. 
I  would  not  take  ten  dollars  for  it  if  I  could 
not  get  another  like  it.  Wm.  Lossing. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

COLOR  OF  HIVES;   A  VARIETY  OP   COLORS  UN- 
DESIRABLE. 

On  page  1428  Wm.  Lossing  tells  his  expe- 
rience with  bees  marking  their  location  by 
the  hives  being  painted  different  colors.  1 
agree  with  Mr.  Lossing  as  to  the  bees,  where 
the  hives  are  painted  different  colors,  mark- 
ing their  location  largely  by  the  color;  and 
it  is  this  trait  that  makes  many  colors  in 
hives  undesirable.  I  once  had  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  idea,  and  found  that,  if  a  colony  in 
a  white  hive  swarmed,  or  if  we  made  a 
"shook"  swarm,  or  if  for  any  reason  we 
changed  the  hive-body  and  I'eplaced  it  with 
another,  unless  the  new  hive  was  white  or  of 
the  same  color  as  the  removed  hive,  the  bees 
would  scatter  around  in  the  nearest  hives  to 
the  old  location,  most  of  them  going  into  the 


nearest  hive  of  the  same  color  as  their  old 
one,  which  will  materially  weaken  a  colony 
at  just  the  time  we  want  it  at  its  best.  I  am 
painting  my  hives  all  one  color  again.  I 
have  worked  with  hives  standing  from  one 
to  three  inches  apart  under  sheds;  and  while 
I  think  some  bees,  in  their  hurry  to  get  home 
with  their  load,  sometimes  enter  the  wrong 
hive,  I  think  they  are  always  welcome,  and 
would  be  invited  to  come  again  (when  they 
have  another  load).  The  queens  should  be 
raised  in  nuclei  outside.  Irving  Kinyon. 
Camillus,  N.  Y. 


WHERE  BEES   GATHER  PROPOLIS. 

We  had  quite  a  flood  recently,  and  the 
water  washed  rails,  etc.,  down.  The  rain 
washed  out  and  bruised  quite  a  lot  of  roots 
and  wood  of  sumac,  and  out  of  them  oozed  a 
dark  pitch,  the  regular  genuine  propolis.  I 
could  tell  by  the  odor;  and  I  saw  the  bees 
busy  gathering  it.  I  tested  it  and  compared 
it  with  the  propolis  in  the  hives,  and  it  smells 
and  tastes  the  same.  At  first  I  wondered 
why  the  bees  were  gathering  there  along  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  and  went  and  looked,  so 
I  found  they  were  at  the  roots.  I  tasted  and 
found  it  was  not  sweet.  I  was  reading  in 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  and  found  that  it 
seems  to  be  unknown  just  where  the  bees 
get  it,  so  I  thought  I  found  out  something 
that  might  add  to  our  bee  knowledge. 

Queen,  Pa.  Wm.  Claar. 

[It  has  long  been  known  that  propolis  is  a 
substance  that  bees  gather,  but  the  exact 
source  from  which  they  gather  it  is  not  al- 
ways known.  This  is  true  of  pollen  and 
honey  also. — Ed.] 

BEES    IN   TENNESSEE    GATHERING    HONEY   IN 
JANUARY. 

As  it  is  very  unusual  for  bees  to  build 
comb  and  gather  honey  and  pollen  in  mid- 
winter, I  thought  a  report  of  such  an  inci- 
dent would  interest  you.  For  the  last  four 
days,  beginning  with  the  16th,  my  bees  have 
been  carrying  in  pollen  and  honey  the  same 
as  in  May.  I  examined  a  few  colonies  this 
morning — one  in  the  empty  super  with  ex- 
tracting-frames  in.  They  had  built  three 
combs  about  half  way  across  the  frames,  and 
the  same  in  depth,  and  as  white  as  if  built  in 
June.  Nearly  all  I  examined  had  whitened 
their  combs  on  top.  The  soft  maples,  elms, 
and  willows  are  in  bloom. 

Atwood,  Tenn.,  Jan.  14.    Geo.  W.  Rich. 


WORM-EATEN  PINE. 


The  white  pine  of  New  Zealand  is  subject 
to  a  grub  or  worm  that  riddles  the  lumber 
through  and  through  until  buildings  are  de- 
stroyed. It  is  a  very  small  grub,  the  beetle 
being  only^  inch  long;  but  they  riddle  sound 
boards  through  and  through  until  they  crum- 
ble up  like  rotten  wood.  If  you  could  give 
us  a  remedy  for  stopping  it  in  our  hives  we 
should  be  much  obliged.  J.  C.  Hobbs. 

Palmerston,  N.  Z. 

[Carbolineum  arvenariue  is  said  to  be  very 
useful  for  this  purpose  in  this  country. — Ed.] 
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FLORIDA   "FLYING-MACHINES." 

If  anj^body  should  ask  you  what  A.  I.  Root 
is  doing  this  wintex-  you  can  tell  him  he  is 
down  on  an  island  oft  the  west  coast  of  Flori- 
da, manufacturing  ftying-machines.  No, 
that  isn't  quite  right — not  "manufacturing" 
but  creating.  But  that  is  not  right  either, 
for  it  is  not  he  that  "creates,"  but  "God," 
who  "in  the  beginning  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  A.  1.  Root  has  gra(-iously 
been  permitted  to  ]}&  present  and  to  witness 
the  "creating,"  and  perhaps  to  help  some 
by  running  errands,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  a  humble  way.  assist  in  the  creating.  Yes, 
and  we  have  the  "tlying  machines"  that  not 
only^/f^  but  they  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
wondrously  wrought  conceptions  of  the  in- 
finite mind  that  pen,  poet,  or  painter  could 
well  conceive. 

Years  ago  I  won  the  gratitude  and  afi"ec- 
tion  (I  think  this  last  is  true)  of  a  little 
Brown  Leghorn  hen  by  saving  her  life  when 
our  teamster  was  going  to  "wring  her  neck  " 
because  she  persisted  in  roosting  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  horses.  I  gave  her  a  decent 
roosting-place  in  cool  weather,  and  she  show- 
ed her  gratitude  by  giving  me  eggs  and 
chickens  until  I  said  to  Mrs.  Root: 

"Sue,  I  shovild  like  no  better  fun  than  to 
see  that  little  hen  cover  a  farm  with  her 
chickens  and  their  posterity." 

i  have  many  times  since  looked  back  and 
thought  I  could  afford  to  give  a  year  or  more 
of  my  life  just  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  seeing  how 
large  a  family  one  good  hen  (with  a  suitable 
companion)  could  evolve  in,  say,  a  year  or 
a  year  and  a  half. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  Mr.  Shumard, 
by  my  direction,  purchased  tive  White  Leg- 
horn pullets.  Well,  these  five  were  descend- 
ants of  a  little  White  Leghorn  hen  that  (like 
the  one  I  have  mentioned)  had  a  mania  for 
laying  eggs  and  hatching  chickens,  winter 
and  summer,  year  after  year.  I  said  White 
Leghorn;  but  the  mother  had  also  a  dash  of 
game  blood  in  her  veins,  and  this  helped, 
probably,  to  make  her  such  a  devoted  and 
fearless  mother  in  caring  for  her  chickens. 
Mr.  S.  brought  the  tive  pullets  home,*  but 
they  were  so  wild  that,  when  let  loose,  in- 
stead of  going  with  his  regular  flock  all  five 
decamped  for  the  woods  and  had  been  thei'e 
alone  perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days  when  I 
reached  the  island.  As  they  had  neither 
food  nor  water  (except  salt  water)  he  thought 
they  would   eventually   come   up   with   the 


*He  tried  to  buy  the  mother,  but  they  would  not 
sell  her  at  any  price,  and  consented  to  sell  these  pul- 
lets only  because  they  could  not  be  kept  from  getting 
out  ol  the  yard. 


other  poultry.  Not  so,  however.  When  I 
first  saw  them  they  hid  like  wild  birds.  I 
took  to  them  at  once.  Thei'e  was  something 
aristocratic  and  high-bred  in  the  way  they 
carried  their  heads  high  up  in  the  air,  with 
their  tail  feathers  standing  almost  horizon- 
tally straight  back.  As  they  are  pure  white 
this  peculiarity  of  carriage  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  indicates  their  game  ancestry. 
When  caught  they  were  so  exceedingly  wild 
It  was  for  some  days  a  hard  matter  to  make 
friends  with  them  at  all.  They  are  in  a  cir- 
cular yard  about  50  feet  across;  but  for  a  long 
time  they  would  skulk  out  of  sight  amid  the 
clumps  of  cedar  whenever  I  came  in  sight. 
Little  by  little  I  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  these  high-toned  wild  birds,  and,  with  the 
help  of  plenty  of  good  food  and  water,  they 
soon  began  to  flesh  up  and  get  handsomer 
every  day.  The  fii'st  egg  one  of  them  laid 
was  taken  "straightway"  to  the  incubator, 
and  now  it  is  a  handsome  white  chick  ten 
days  old.  A  full-blood  choice  Leghorn  roost- 
er was  given  them,  so  you  see  I  am  going  to 
have  a  family  of  respectable  ancestry — that 
is,  according  to  my  notion. 

I  like  to  hear  a  boy's  voice  just  when  it  is 
changing,  indicating  he  is  turning  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood.  While  I  think  of  it  (?)  I 
also  like  to  listen  to  the  musical  voices  (and 
laughter)  of  young  girls  that  are  just  turning 
from  girlhood  to  womanhood;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  enjoyed  any  thing  much 
more  than  the  notes  of  one  of  my  wild  pul- 
lets when  she  did  her  first  cackling  over  her 
first  egg.  Her  poise  as  she  stood  on  one  leg 
was  grace  and  beauty,  and  the  high  key  and 
flute-like  note  oi  her  childish  cackle  thrilled 
me  through  and  through.*  But,  "what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  flying-machines  ?"  do  you 
ask  ?    Patience,  please.    It  is  just  ahead  of  us. 

Stoddard,  in  his  book,  "The  Egg-farm," 
lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  exer- 
cise— exercise  r.lmost  from  the  day  the  chick- 
en is  hatched.  My  oldest  ones  are  now  a 
little  over  two  weeks,  and  they  go  chasing 
about  outside  the  yard  from  the  time  they 
can  see  in  the  morning  until  it  is  dark  at 
night.  They  are  about  ten  days  older  than 
the  white  one  from  the  pullet's  first  egg;  yet 
this  one,  when  he  was  48  hours  old,  followed 
the  hen  with  her  27  older  ones.  I  tried  to 
keep  him  in  a  little  longer;  but  he  caught 
sight  of  the  rest,  and  would  go.  These  chii-k- 
ens  are  almost  constantly  on  the  jump. 
When  hungry  they  "leg  it"  back  to  where 
they  know  the  wheat  is  kept  for  them  (and 
for  them  only),  and  then  they  are  off  in  the 
woods  again.  The  hen  pretends  to  be  moth- 
er to  them  all,  but  I  am  quite  sure  those  two 
weeks  old  would  do  quite  as  well  without  a 
mother,  07i  this  island.  Now,  it  is  not  only 
the  legs  that  need  exercise,  but  it  is  the  wings 
also.  All  our  fowls  on  the  island  roost  in 
the  trees.     While  on  a  visit  last  fall  to  Dry 

*  To-day.  Jan.  22,  for  the  first  time  I  got  five  eggs 
from  the  live  pullets.  I  had  been  having  four  for  sev- 
eral days.  I  planned  to  have  my  five  hens  keep  the 
incubator  running  continuously,  but  this  is  going  to 
overload  it. 

Za^#/'.— Yesterday,  only  three  eggs;  but  to-day,  24th, 
five  eggs  again, 
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Knob,  Laclede  Co.,  Mo.,  at  a  brother-in-law's, 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  their  flock  of 
about  50  turkeys.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  seeing  them  start  from  the  ground 
and  fly  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  studying  flying-machines  1 
never  tire  of  seeing  all  kinds  of  birds  fly. 
While  I  am  about  it  I  want  to  say  there  are 
two  things  I  especially  admire  in  the  region 
about  Dry  Knob.  First,  nobody  ever  steals 
poultry  there  (no  saloons),  no,  not  even  when 
turkeys  roost  on  the  fence  right  adjoining 
the  highway  at  Thanksgiving  time.  The 
other  is,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  time  in  all 
that  region.  Everybody  has  railroad  time. 
"Sun  time"  and  all  that  nonsense  is  un- 
known. 

Well,  Stoddard  is  right,  I  think,  in  saying 
that  chickens  must  be  taught  at  a  very  early 
age  to  use  their  wings  as  well  as  legs.  En- 
courage them  in  every  way  to  learn  to  fly. 
Open-air  exercise  cures  evei'y  thing,  and 
where  in  the  world  do  you  And  any  thing 
that  combines  both  exercise  and  open  air  like 
flying?  One  day,  in  feeding  my  old  hen  with 
her  flock  of  29,  I  dropped  some  feed  on  top 
of  the  work- bench.  She  hopped  up  and  found 
it  and  commenced  her  shrill  "cut-cut-cut." 
Like  loyal  soldiers,  a  lot  of  the  ten-day-old 
chicks  essayed  to  fly  up.  Some  of  them  got 
moi'e  than  half  way  up;  and  when  I  set  a 
box  just  right  it  was  great  fun  for  them  to 
get  up  where  their  motner  was.  I  began  then 
admiring  those  beautiful  little  rudimentary 
wings  —  God's  handiwork,  or,  perhaps  we 
might  say,  fingerwork.  They  are  now  about 
18  days  old.  They  have  wheat  all  the  time, 
but  I  give  them  for  a  change  dry  bread  mois- 
tened with  water,  or  other  things  I  know 
they  are  fond  of.  I  do  not  know  but  the  lit- 
tle "darlings"  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
there  is  sure  to  be  "fun  going  on"  of  some 
kind  whenever  I  come  round^  and  they  fly 
up  on  my  hands  and  arms,  and  on  the  dish 
I  am  holding,  and  give  me  all  the  chance  I 
could  ask  for  to  study  the  penciling  of  those 
beautiful  gauzy  wings  as  well  as  the  grace- 
ful airy  motions  that  Ood  taught  them  in  oi'- 
der  that  they  may  fly. 

While  I  am  writing  I  have  just  spread  out 
one  of  the  soft  lacy  wings  in  my  fingers,  and 
almost  fear  I  shall  lose  my  love  for  flowers 
in  admiring  these  animated  creatures,  so  full 
of  life  and  energy.  The  Wright  Bros,  have 
done  a  wonderful  work;  but,  oh  dear  me! 
when  will  mankind  ever  approach  any  thing 
so  strong,  light,  and  graceful  as  a  chicken's 
wing?  and  when  shall  we  ever  get  the  won- 
drous power  and  strength  for  so  little  weight 
as  was  tied  up  in  a  tiny  fragile  eggshqll  only 
18  days  ago? 

Did  I  forget  to  mention  that  my  good  old 
friend  the  sitting  hen  takes  all  the  chicks  as 
fast  as  they  come  from  the  incubator?  Well, 
she  does;  and  when  the  late  arrivals  get  tired 
and  chilly  she  broods  them,  while  tne  older 
ones  roam  near  by  and  scratch  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

A.  I.  root's  watering-device. 

I  think  I  have  seen  most  of  the  watering- 
devices;  but  where  they  are  on  loose  ground 


the  fowls  will  scratch  more  or  less  dust  or 
dirt  into  them.  Here  is  one  that  pleases  me. 
Get  a  board  an  inch  larger  around  than  a 
common  saucer.  Round  or  eight-sided  is 
rather  better  than  a  square  board.  With  a 
compass  draw  a  circle  an  inch  larger  in  di- 
ameter than  the  saucer.  Now  drive  ten-pen- 
ny nails  in  this  circle,  IJ  inches  apart.  Let 
the  nails  go  in  about  half  through  the  board. 
This  forms  a  little  stand,  as  it  were,  with  a 
lot  of  legs;  and,  when  set  over  the  saucer,  it 
lets  the  chickens'  heads  in  to  drink,  but  no 
more.  Of  course,  29  chicks  will  soon  drink 
a  saucerful;  but  you  are  to  get  the  biggest 
bottle  you  can  tind,  and  bore  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  board  lai'ge  enough  to  let  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  go  down  a  little  below  the 
top  edge  of  the  saucer.  This  will  keep  the 
saucers  just  level  full,  and  no  more,  as  long 
as  there  is  water  in  the  bottle.  To  keep  it 
clear  away  from  dust  and  trash  I  would  set 
it  up  on  a  box  and  have  steps  or  stairs  for 
very  small  chickens  to  go  up.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement will  do  for  wheat  or  any  kind  of 
grain.  To  keep  the  older  fowls  from  inter- 
fering or  bothering  the  chicks  I  have  the 
wheat  and  water  under  my  work- bench,  with 
poultry-netting  clear  around  the  legs  of  the 
work  bench.  The  mother-hen  is  let  into  this 
inclosure  nights,  so  she  and  her  39  are  secure 
from  cats  or  any  other  night  prowlers.  Now, 
at  the  other  end  of  my  workshop  I  made  a 
nest  in  one  corner  of  pretty  good  size,  with 
an  opening  through  the  wall  of  the  shed. 
This  is  a  retired  nest  that  seems  to  please  the 
laying  hens.  Well,  one  night  the  hen  with 
her  29  got  in  here  with  her  brood,  and  she 
decided  it  was  a  better  and  more  secure  place 
for  her  large  family  than  in  her  inclosure  un- 
der the  work-bench,  as  explained.  I  rousted 
her  out  and  made  her  take  her  old  place,  but 
she  did  a  lot  of  scolding  about  it. 

Well,  last  night  I  came  round  just  as  she 
was  making  for  this  forbidden  place  again, 
when  I  said,  "No,  no!  you  can't  go  in  there." 
She  obeyed  orders,  but  with  a  snarling  pro- 
test. When  she  objects  to  my  "dominion" 
she  has  a  saucy  note  that  I  understand  as 
well  as  words.  It  is  something  like  this: 
"You,  you,  you, "as  much  as  to  say,  "Well, 
who  are  you,  anyhow?  " 

Mr.  Cosgrove  said  in  the  Rural  New-  York- 
er, about  a  year  ago,  that  the  talk  he  had 
with  his  pullets  when  they  ai'e  just  com- 
mencing to  lay  was  often  more  interesting  to 
him  than  the  talk  of  many  "humans,"  and  I 
think  I  fully  agree  with  him.  I  have  one 
comical  little  chick  that  was  "born  (in  the 
incubator)  out  of  season, "as  it  were,  and  he 
follows  me  everywhere,  and  keeps  up  an  in- 
cessant talk  and  visiting.  For  the  very  small 
chicks  I  fixed  for  water  a  tin  box-cover 
placed  on  a  block  of  wood  with  nails  all 
round  the  cover  driven  slanting  with  their 
tops  all  near  together.  They  very  soon 
learn  this  means  "drink,"  no  matter  whei'e 
I  place  it.  Well,  this  morning  my  pet  chick 
came  running  up  to  me  full  of  animation  and 
talk,  and  then  he  ran  up  to  the  drinking-ap- 
paratus,  putting  his  head  between  the  nails 
as  if  to  drink,  and  then  scampered  back  to 
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me.  I  said,  "Why,  bless  your  little  heart,  is 
the  water  really  all  gone  ?  When  I  brought 
some  more,  even  beiore  he  had  taken  a  drink, 
he  uttered  a  queer  little  note  of  thanks  and 
contentment  that  was  sweeter  to  me  than 
music. 

Dear  reader,  don't  think  I  am  making  too 
much  ado  about  a  common  every-day  chick- 
en. What  /  heard  was  God's  voice  —  the 
"still  small  voice"  of  the  great  Father,  the 
Creator,  speaking  through  one  of  the  hum- 
blest of  his  creations.  Again  I  stand  appall- 
ed at  the  wondrous  intelligence  and  match- 
less energy  stored  away  in  that  tiny  creature 
less  than  a  week  old.  My  chicks  of  20  days 
now  sail  over  the  workbench,  and  seem  to 
take  delight  in  fluttering  their  new  and 
gauzy  wings  over  my  shoulders  and  in  my 
face. 

I  have  just  received  a  lot  of  ' '  rooted  cut- 
tings" from  florists  in  the  North.  As  they 
unfold  their  pretty  leaves  and  take  root  in 
their  little  pots,  they  too  speak  of  the  little 
speck  of  the  great  Creator  that  is  tied  up  in 
their  little  buds,  roots,  and  leaves. 


I  reached  Braidentown,  Manatee  Co.,  Fla., 
after  10  p.m.  Saturday  night,  Dec.  15,  but 
was  awakened  before  daylight  by  the  vocif- 
erous crowing  of  the  roosters.  By  the  way, 
it  seems  to  me  the  feathered  tribes  crow, 
cackle,  and  sing  louder  in  Florida,  or  per- 
haps this  part  of  Florida,  than  anywhere 
else.  The  hotels  are  two  slow  for  me,  es- 
pecially Sunday  morning,  so  I  got  breakfast 
at  a  restaurant,  and  was  out  in  the  glorious 
country  before  friend  E.  B.  Rood's  folks  had 
been  to  breakfast.  As  part  of  my  errand  there 
was  to  get  something  to  study  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson  I  was  very  soon  happy  with 
the  Sunday  School  Times.  Friend  R.  has  a 
large,  very  bright,  and  intelligent  Bible-class 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  this  was 
turned  over  to  me.  Before  closing,  the  su- 
perintendent said  there  was  a  man  with  them 
who  always  attended  Sunday-school;  and  if 
he  ever  brought  up  whei-e  there  were  none, 
a  Sunday-school  was  started  then  and  there. 
Said  he,  "Just  one  year  ago  he  did  this  at 
Osprey  (our  county),  and  he  gave  it  such  a 
good  start  that,  when  he  went  back  north,  it 
kept  on  and  is  going  yet.  He  will  talk  to  us 
briefly."  After  the  school  was  over  we  lis- 
tened to  an  excellent  sermon. 

Dear  friends,  I  am  aware  I  have  been  crit- 
icised for  some  things  I  do  and  say  on  the 
Sibbath;  but  while  I  can  feel  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  with  me  I  do  not  believe  I  make 
any    very    serious     mistake.      Jesus     said, 


"Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the 
sabbath  day."  Mr.  Westwell,  one  of  our 
Medina  employees,  recently  moved  to  Flori- 
da on  account  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 
He  is  located  out  in  the  country  Ave  miles 
from  Braidentown,  and  on  the  way  to  my 
destination.  When  1  told  friend  Rood  I  had 
planned  to  walk  out  to  his  place  Sunday 
evening,  in  time  for  the  evening  meeting,* 
he  declared  I  should  not  go  on  foot,  even  if 
it  was  true  that  his  horses  were  never  hitch- 
ed up  on  Sunday  for  any  other  purpose  than 
going  to  meeting.  I  I'eached  there  a  little 
before  meeting  time.  A  revival  had  been 
going  on  there,  and  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  see  extra  seats  had  been  improvis- 
ed in  the  little  church  by  putting  planks 
across  bee-hives.  When  the  prayer-meeting 
was  about  half  over,  the  man  who  owned 
the  hives  remarked  that  A.  I.  Root  was 
present,  and  the  leader  suggested  that  I  be 
requested  to  occupy  the  remaining  time. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  good  people  feared 
when  I  started  out  that  I  was  foi'getting  I 
was  in  a  Sunday-evening  prayer-meeting.  I 
spoke  something  as  follows: 

' '  Dear  friends,  it  was  something  over  forty 
years  ago  that  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  honey-bees.  For  a  year  or  more  good 
people  thought  it  was  a  pity  I  should  neglect 
a  good  business  to  waste  time  and  money  in 
studying  bees.  But  after  I  had  secured  a 
barrel  q}'  honey  from  one  hive,  in  one  season, 
they  began  to  think  there  was,  after  all,  at 
least  .so?»e  'method  in  my  madness.'  I  did 
this  by  means  of  the  honey  extractor,  and  I 
believe  1  made  the  first  one  of  '  all  metal ' 
the  world  ever  saw.  Well,  at  that  time  there 
were  many  patent  bee-hives  —  expensive 
structures  with  moth-traps,  glass  drawers, 
etc.  An  'individual  right'  was  $5.00  or 
$10.00,  and  the  hive  about  as  much  more.  I 
soon  declared  no  patent  hive  was  wanted. 
For  the  hive-body,  all  that  was  required  was 
a  simple  plain  box,  without  top  or  bottom,  so 
the  hives  could  be  tiered  up  to  accommo- 
date the  size  of  the  colony  or  swarm, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  adapt  it  to  the  ability 
of  the  queen.  I  named  it  the  Simplicity  bee- 
hive. Such  hives  are  now  in  use  all  over  the 
world.  When  I  first  got  it  out  and  declared 
it  was  all  the  bee-keeping  world  needed,  I 
had  visions  and  gi'eat  anticipations.  But, 
dear  friends,  in  all  my  visions  and  day-dreams 
of  its  usefulness,  I  never  thought,  until  to- 
night, it  might  also  be  used  to  help  spread 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by  making  a  con- 
venient and  secure  support  for  the  seats  we 
sit  on.  May  God  be  praised  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  my  pet  bee-hive  consecrated  to  such  a 
pux'pose.  May  the  good  brother  who  was 
willing  to  contribute  even  his  hives  to  help 
along  a  revival  meeting  have  a  rich  reward; 
and  may  God  help  us,  each  and  all,  to  be 
equally  ready  to  respond  with  all  that  we  have 
and  all  that  we  are,  for  his  honor  and  his 
glory." 

These  Simplicity  hives  were  probably  of 

*  When  I  decide  circumstances  justify  me  for  Sun- 
day, I  p/r/s/- to  jjo  on  foot  because  this  requires  no 
Sunday  labor  for  any  man  or  beast. 
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my  make  years  ago,  for  the  good  brother  had 
brought  them  all  the  way  from  "old  Mis- 
souri. ' '  They  had  served  to  hold  tons  of  hon- 
ey, and  were,  apparently,  good  for  tons 
more  in  the  future.  The  next  morning,  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  said,  when  I  took  his 
hand  at  parting,  "Mr.  Root,  it  has  been  a 
great  privilege  to  feel  that  I  have  met  and 
had  a  talk  with  one  whose  writings  I  have 
followed  for  so  many  years,"  for  he  too  was 
a  bee-keeper  at  one  time  in  his  life. 

Now,  friends,  are  you  sure  I  am  wrong 
when  I  feel  that  God  calls  7ne,  at  least,  to 
make  Sunday  a  busy  day  when  there  is  so 
viurh  to  be  said  and  done  ?  It  is  a  day  of 
rest  to  me,  because  my  week- day  duties  are 
all  laid  aside.  "Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do 
well  on  the  sabbath  day." 


POCKETS  AND   HOW  TO  USE  THEM,  ESPECIAL- 
LY WHILE  TRAVELING. 

I  don't  suppose  this  will  apply  very  well 
to  the  women-folks,  for  they  do  not  have  any 
pockets,  or  at  least  very  few;  but  we  men- 
folks,  in  the  way  clothes  are  ordinarily  made, 
have  a  dozen  or  more.  Now,  I  have  learned 
be  experience,  and  sometimes  by  sad  experi- 
ence, how  to  use  my  pockets.  When  I  start 
out  traveling  1  always  keep  one  pocket  for 
my  ticket.  I  never  put  it  anywhere  else, 
and  I  never  put  any  thing  else  in  my  pocket 
with  the  ticket.  Then  I  never  have  any 
trouble  from  hunting  for  my  ticket  when  the 
conductor  comes  ai'ound  for  it,  if  he  comes 
along  when  I  am  not  looking  and  touches  me 
on  the  shoulder.  Then  I  have  another  pock- 
et for  my  milage-book — the  one  I  am  going 
to  use  next.  I  never  put  any  thing  else  in 
that  pocket.  How  often  we  see  people,  es- 
pecially on  trains,  pull  a  whole  lot  of  stuff 
out  of  one  pocket,  and  then  hunt  in  another 
place  and  then  another  for  a  ticket !  If  they 
do  not  find  it  at  all,  there  is  sometimes  seri- 
ous trouble.  Then  I  have  another  pocket, 
for  my  railroad  folder;  and  I  study  that 
folder  so  as  to  find  out  all  about  the  road  I 
am  traveling  over,  and  all  about  my  connec- 
tions where  I  take  another  road.  After  I 
had  lost  some  hard-earned  dollars  by  not  be- 
ing posted  in  time,  I  have  learned  to  save  a 
good  many  dollars.  Then  I  have  another 
pocket,  for  my  silk  handkerchief.  I  do  not 
want  any  kind  but  silk,  but  other  folks  can 
do  as  they  please;  and  I  do  not  want  any 
thing  else  in  the  pocket  where  my  handker- 
chief is.  If  you  push  your  ticket  in  on  top 
of  your  handkerchief  when  you  are  in  a  hur- 
ry, you  may  pull  it  out  with  the  handker- 
chief and  lose  it,  and  so  with  other  things. 
In  a  similar  way  I  have  a  pocket  for  my 
change,  one  for  my  bills,  a  pocket  for  my 
2)ocket  knife,  a  pocket  for  my  spectacles,  and 
a  pocket  for  my  watch.  One  of  my  hip- 
pockets  I  use  to  put  my  handkerchief  in 
when  it  is  not  very  clean.  That  is  in  order 
to  have  at  least  one  clean  handkerchief  all 
ready  for  instant  use.  My  other  hip-pocket 
is  for  shoe-laces.  You  may  ask  what  in  the 
world  I  want  of  shoe-laces.     Well,  when  I 


rode  a  bicycle  I  kept  them  to  tie  packages 
on  my  handle-bars;  and  if  you  want  to  tie 
up  a  neat  handy  package  of  any  kind,  there 
is  nothing  else  so  neat  as  shoe-laces  of  as- 
sorted lengths.  Then  I  have  still  another 
pocket,  for  letters  that  I  am  not  ready  to  file; 
another  one,  for  addressed  postal  cards  and 
envelopes  so  I  can  write  home  on  the  train, 
and  still  another,  for  lead-pencils.  May  be 
you  wonder  where  I  find  room  for  so  many 
pockets  as  I  have  enumerated.  Well,  there 
are  five  in  each  coat;  five  in  my  vest;  five  in 
my  overcoat,  and  five  in  my  pants.  That 
makes  twenty  at  least.  Oh,  yes!  there  is  a 
little  pocket  in  my  overcoat 'that  I  use  for 
checks  when  I  check  my  baggage.  I  never 
put  any  thing  else  in.that  pocket,  and  I  can 
always  put  my  fingers  on  it  in  a  moment. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have 
quite  so  many  pockets  if  I  were  bossing  the 
job;  but  they  are  already  there,  and  I  have 
outlined  as  above  so  as  to  make  use  of  them; 
and  it  helps  me  a  good  deal  to  keep  happy 
and  to  keep  my  nerves  steady,  to  feel  that  I 
can  put  my  fingers  instantly  on  whatever 
may  be  needed  when  I  am  traveling. 


OtTTDOORS    BETTER    THAN    HOUSE. 

"  Home  is  the  most  dangerous  place  I  ever  go  to," 
remarked  John  Muir,  the  famous  geologist  and  natu- 
ralist- He  was  on  the  train  returning  from  Arizona 
to  his  home  in  Martinez,  Cal.,  after  the  earthquai^e. 
"As  long  as  I  camp  out  in  the  mountains,  without 
tent  or  blankets,  I  get  along  very  well;  but  the  min- 
ute I  get  into  a  house  and  have  a  warm  bed  and  begin 
to  live  on  fine  food,  I  get  into  a  draft  and  the  first 
thing  I  know  I  am  coughing  and  sneezing,  and  threat- 
ened with  pneumonia,  and  am  altogether  miserable. 
Outdoors  is  the  natural  place  for  a  man.  Walk  where 
you  please,  when  you  like,  and  take  your  time.  The 
mountains  will  not  hurt  you,  nor  the  exposure.  Why, 
I  can  live  out  for  $50  a  year  for  bread,  etc.  All  I  need 
is  a  sack  for  the  bread  and  a  pot  to  boil  water  in,  and 
an  ax.    The  rest  is  easy. "— IFor^c^'s  Work. 

The  above  may  be  putting  it  pretty  strong, 
but  there  is  certainly  lots  of  truth  in  it,  and 
thousands  of  people  are  just  beginning  to 
find  it  out.  Both  "chickens"  and  human 
beings,  in  many  localities,  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off  if  their  houses  were  burned  up  and 
the  occupants  turned  loose  right  out  in  God's 
open  air. 


GIVING    THE   WOMEN  A   RIGHT    TO   VOTE   AT 
LOCAL-OPTION  ELECTIONS. 

Below  is  the  resolution  of  the  recent  Anti- 
saloon  League  Convention: 

We  recognize  the  merit  and  value  of  the  measures 
championed  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote  at  local-option 
elections.  Without  committing  the  League  to  the 
general  proposition  of  Woman's  Suffrage,  we  deem  it 
just  that  the  wives  and  mothers  should  have  equal 
opportunity  with  the  husbands  and  fathers  to  protect 
their  homes  and  families  against  the  peril  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  we  pledge  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  our  hearty  co- 
operation in  securing  the  passage  of  their  measure. 
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Direct  to  You 


^f 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers. — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,—' 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  se\  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers'  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo, 


OAK  STOVE   HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel. 


WE  PAY  THE    FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo, at  any  price.  ■^^^■^^■^^^■i 

We  want  to  show  you  lirrm  and  tuhy  you  save  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40.    worth   saving 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  NOe416 


[■    ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  olfuel. 
Examine  our  complete  line  of  Stoves  and  ranges  for  all   kinds   of  fuel.     Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to    buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  2b7  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.     Write  now.    Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Micii. 
All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.    All  stoves  b  tacked,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


You  Can  Buy  and  Lay  DnOFING 

Gordon. VanTineF„S".KLi«VWl  IIIM 
50%  BELOW  DEALERS'  PRICES 

We'll  sell  you.  if  you  want  roofing,  bettor  roofing  than  you  canbay  anywhere  else— Fllnlcoaled,  Fire- 
proof Rubber  Roofing.     Sell  you  direct  at  hall  what  your  local  dealer  will  charge  you  for  ordinary 
.ofing— half  what  shingles  will  cost  you,  for  we  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  jou.    Send  you  » 
Free  B.<>ot  Bo<.k  on  our  roofing,  telling  why  it's  ^  ,      c,     j 

Rustproof  and  Practically  Fireproof  IfonsampiLryou^cU  SlUfr*^ 

tear  it— pound  it— smell   it  to  see  that  there's  no  tar  in  it  to  burn  or  melt— try  it  with 
hot  coals— try  it  with  acid— try  it  any  way  to  satisfy  yourself. 


Less 
Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


"rilWlli  108  sq.  feet 

1_Ply $1.41  per  Roll 

2-Ply 1.96pepRoll 

3-Ply 2.29  pep  Roll 


"All  You  Need  is  a  Hammer  *° troVsL°"  ^r^eXy 'u"^i?h 

every  order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need  to  put  it  on. 
Also  8  sq.  ft.  for  laps.  And  it' a  the  easiest  roofing  to  put  on  made  today. 

HI  Asfs  a  I  ifAlima  and  ■"■'"  ''^^P  y""^  buildings  dry.  warm 
LaSlO  d  LllCliniC   and  substantial    in  appearance.     Won't 
rust  out  like  steel  rooting.  This  isn't  an  ordinary  roofing.     Wo 
make  it  from  a  special  process  material  with  such  heavy  machin- 
ery that  when  it's  finished  there's  absolutely  no  " 'wear-out' "  to 
it.     We  tell  you  in  our  Roof  Book  all  about  the  process — 
the  pressure    it    gets— the  flintcoating— the  acidproof 
soaking— the  weatherproofing  that  we    give  it.     It 
makes  26  per  cent  saving  on  Insurance.  It's 

Sold  Only  Direct  tf^yZlTXTer 

cent,  which  (in  other  roofing  goes  into  your  local 
dealer's,  the  jobber's  and  the  wholesaler's  profits. 
You'll  see  from  what  we  tell  you  in  our 

Free  Roofing  Book  l:;1s:VuJ\r,finr  552 

guarantee  safe,  prompt  delivery  everywhere  In 

the  United  States.  We  save  you  .'lO  per  cent,  freight 

eluded.     We  ship  to  you  from  Kansas  City.  Minne- 

I  apnlis,  Chicago  or  Davenport.    This  saves  on  freight. 

Write  or  send  catalog  requests  only  to  Davenport  and 

I  let  us  save  you— dollar  for  dollar— HALF. 

Write  todnr. 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO.  ^VlTer'^Hr  Statioi  d45   DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Grand  Catalog  of  Factory  Prices  on  Saah.  Doors.  Building  Material  and  Woodwork  sent  free  alae. 
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ITS  Rl 


RATE 


There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started — no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.1  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature.     ^ 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 

Ballou  Manufacturing  Co., 

Successors  to  Lyons  Engine  Co. 

Belding,  Mich. 
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Get  Your  Order  In  Eariy 

I  For  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  % 

Soltl  On  Time— or  For  Cash 

ON  30  DAYS'.  FREE  TRIAL 

Last  year  1463  people  waited  too  long  before  ordering.  We  were  all  sold  out — factory 
couldn't  keep  up  and  we  had  to  disappoint  these  1463  people  by  returning  their  orders.  Just 
couldn't  make  Disc  Harrows  enough  to  go  round — that's  all.     Why? 

Well,  if  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  Disc  Harrows,  and  will  look  at  the  picture  in  this  adver- 
tisement, you  will  see  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  make  enough  to  meet  our  demands. 
There  is  no  tongue  to  pound  up  horses — whipping  back  and  forth.  No  pushing  or  crowding  of 
the  team  on  corners.  No  tongue  weight  to  gall  up  the  horses'  necks.  No  one  horse  pushing — 
and  one  pulling,  on  turns — just  straight,  even  pulling  ahead  all  the  time.  Perfect  balance  of 
frame  makes  Disc  roll  smoothly.     Lightest  draft  Disc  made. 

These  are  &/ew  of  the  reasons  why  we  sold  so  many  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  last 
year.    There  are  other  reasons  explained  in  our  book — too  many  of  them  to  give  here. 

Now  here's  a  big  patent  feature  for  1907 — an  additional  feature  over  last  year. 

OUR  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  A  TTACHMENT 

Notice  the  truck  wheels  just  back  of  the  Disc  blades?  You  can  attach  them  in  a  minute's 
time  to  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow — and  Discs  are  raised  from  the  ground — elevated 
on  light  running  front  and  back  trucks. 

This  puts  your  Disc  on  wheels  and  you  can  drive  anywhere — over  rough  roads — sand — gravel 
— stones — or  bridges — without  dulling  the  Discs  or  cutting  up  the  surface.  Strong  brake 
makes  driving  down  the  steepest  hill  perfectly  safe. 

It'sa  great  convenience— that  patent  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  of  ours!  And  it' s  found  o}t  no 
other  Harrow  on  the  market. 

Important m    Now  we  have  a  big  factory,  and 
are  running  it  to  the  very  limit  of  its  capacity,  but 

Right  now — 'way  in  advance  of  the  sea- 
son— half  of  our  factory  output  for 
Spring  is  sold — and  a  flood  of  orders 
are  coming  every  day.  If  you  want  one — 
and  you  will  if  you  get  our  Book  describing  fully  our 
various  sizes    and   our  direct-to-you   selling  plan 
(time  or  cash)  and  prices  quoted  you  direct  from- 
factory-to-station— you  should  send  today  for  our 
Book,  Plan  and  Price. 

Just  write  us  on  a  postal — say 
''Send  m-e  full  particufars  of 
Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows" 
— and  we'll  send  you  our  Book  and 
other  printed  matter  and  quote  you 
a  direct  price,  at  your  station. 
Freight  guaranteed — on  our  Free 
Trial  Plan. 

American  Harrow  Company^ 

W.  W.  Collier,  Gen'l.  Mgr., 

4647  Hastings  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Hotel — Do  not  confuse  the  Detroit 

Tongueless    Disc    Harrow    witli  any 

other  Disc  Harrow  made,  of  any  kind. 

's  a  patented  Harrow  of  our  own  — no 

one  can  sell  you     this   Harrow— no 

dealer— or  a^ent    anywhere.    You 

buy  it  direct  from  us~as  we  sell 

it  only  to  farmers  direct. 


GET  fHlsRI^NiiitMiENa^OOLS 


It  pays  to  get  Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  tools.     No  other  kind  does  the  work  so  well  or  lasts 
nearly  so  long.  ' 

Planet  Jr  tools  increase  a  man's  capacity  three  to  six  times. 

No  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and  Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator 
and  Plow.  Simple  and  easy-running.  In  one  operation,  it  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  accu- 
rately in  drills  or  in  hills  4  to  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out  the  next  row. 

No  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse  hoe  made.    Works  the  ground  thoroughly,  any  depth  desired,  with  perfect  safety  to  plants. 
Strong,  simple,  perfectly  adjustable.     Plows  to  or  from  row.     A  splendid  hiller. 
Write  today  for  1 907  Catalogue  of  these  implements,  also  Wheel  Hoes,  One- 
and    Two-horse    Riding-Cultivators,    Harrows,   Orchard-  and    Beet- 
Cultivators —  45  kinds  in  all. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Box  il06  s,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PLANET  Jr. 
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I  AM  THE  PAINT  MAN 


Guarantee 
FreigKt 
Charges 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 
I  have  a  nczv  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It's 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  thepainter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil\%  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  jon  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 
My  paint  is  tinlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 
It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 
My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  forfeit, 
that  the  p_aii\t  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water, benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes— and  that  nvy  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ah- 
solutely  no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


NOTE 
My  Eli^Ht-j'ear  Gtxarantee 
bacKed   by  $50,000   Bond 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  cliild  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user— pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 

I  annrnntee  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  tivo  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 

every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  o? 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  c^st 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  sucn 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  ma ^e  this 
offer. 

1  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months'  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it.  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book— the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
;opy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 


0.  L  CHASE.  The  Paint  Man 


Dept.  24,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  gold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval  ami  pruarantee  safe  delivery. 
You  are  out  nothing  if  not  Batistled  as  to   style,   quality 

and  price. 

We  are  the 

Largest 

Manufacturers 

in  the  World 


selling  to  the  con- 
sumer  exclusively. 
We  make  200  styles 
of    Vehicles,  65 
styles   of   Harness. 
No.    756.      Bike   Wagon   with   Fine     Send  for  large,  free 
Wing  Dash,  Automobile  Seat  and  %  in.      catalogue. 
Guaranteed  Rubber  Tires.    Price  com- 
plete, $58. 50,    As  good  as  sells  for  $25.00  more 


No.  313.  Canopy  Top  Surrey  with  Auto- 
mobile Style  Seats.  Pries  complete,  $73,50. 
As  good  as  sells  for  (25.00  more. 

EHchart  Carriage  S  Harness  iMfg.  Co. 
Eiichart,  Indiana 
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"a  I*  Every  wire-  '     *'*: 

both  strand  and  stay— No,  9  gaag:e. 
I  Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample 
1  for  inspection  and  test  A  morelsubstantial,  stock-resist- 
i  ing,  time-dofving  fence  w»»  never  stapled  to  posts  We 
[pay  freight  on  40 rods.  Write  for  hook  showing  133  styles. 
[Xiie  BROWN  FEXCK  &  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


r 


I5'°35CTS. 

PER    ROD 
DELIVERED 


PAGE 

Poultry  Fence 

Strongest,    best    on   the 
market.    Fences  poultry  ' 
in.   siock  oi(t,   nnd  lasts.  - 
Costs   less    erected   than  . 
■  common  nettintr.  because 
it  requires  »io  boards  at  ■ 
top  or  bottom  and  so  few  . 
posfs— one  every  50  feet. 
You  can't   afford  to  buy  ' 
poultry  fence  without  in-  ] 
vestigating  Page.    Write  ] 
for  descriptions. 

PageWoven  Wire  Fence  Co.  ■ 
Box  546,  Adrian.  Mich. 


».y..-,-J!i-.-....- 


Stock  &  Poultry  PENCE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Uianiond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Solddirecton 
30  days  free  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  21.     Muncie,lnd. 


uLa^^^^Li&^LAWN  FENCE 

^^■'~^-~~~~^* ------ Many  designs.    Chaap  as 

wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Charehes.  Address 
COILED  SPBIKG  FENCE  «0, 
BuX  448       Winchester,  Ind. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

yOURKATTOmE  MYERS 


^ 


The  I*ump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  fulf 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  l8  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  Door  Hang' 

ers.     Send  for  cata 

^■1  log  and  prices. 
.AL  F.  E .  BIyera  &  Brpj. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


TnEBESTLIGHT 


The  only  100  Candle  Power  Light 
that  burns  its  o^vn  gas  and  gives  ab- 
solute satisfaction  during  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
Ko  (Jrense,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene,cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
Btjles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
Best  Light  lo.,3Qg    E.5lh  iji..('antoD,0. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
where a  horse 
can  travel. 


hm  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  lire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  91-HQulncy,  III, 


Exclusive  territory 


"q^jIcT  washing 

Half  the  time,  halfthe  work. 

100  Pieces  an  Hour 

with  the 
"Busy  Bee"  Wacher 

The    machine    with    a 

record.  No  rubbing    No 

dirtleft.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Bee  f\  asher  Co. ,  Box  103,  Erie,  Pa. 


Get  something 
reliable  when 
you  buy. 


DEMING 

Barrel.  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Hand 
and  PoAver  Outfits.  N  o  greater  variety 
nor  better  types  than  Deming 

SPRAYERS 

Tor  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.   Model 

appliances    for   poultrymen   for 

vvhitewashing, disinfecting,  etc. 

Write  for  catalogue  with  full 

,  particulars. 

THE  DEMING  CO.. 

USDepot  Street.          Salem.  Ohio. 
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MATTHEWS'    ^'^EW    US^iVERSAL'' 


TOOLS    IN    ONE 


K  B    Seeder,    marker, 
%^    hoe    rake,    plow, 
cultivator.  Sinele 
or  double  wheel.    Adjust 
ments  easily   made. 
For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val- 
uable    informa- 
tion for  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden 
and    full   description    of   tiieae   implements. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,   88 


6  Styles  Seeders 

Op«CB  furrow,  dropa  in  pi 

rks. 


GARDEN    TOOLS 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Chanfres 
quickly    made.     Cultivate     oe- 

tween  or  uttride   the    rowf.      Aay 
depth,  anj  width. 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Ouarda. 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools. 
MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


r^  Let  Us  Send  You  *^ 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  Rood  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  aud  make  you  a  lotof  money  -the 

ELECTRIC   STEEL    WHEELS 

and  the 

ELECTRIC    HANDY    WAGON. 

By  every  test,  tliey  are  tlie  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  s"ld.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Oan't  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.     y  atalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95      Qufncy,  Ills. 


MORE 


lL% 


and  better  ones,   earlier  to  mature 

and  using  less  seed,  when  you  plant 

■with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
[  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.    Seed  grows  at  once.   Cheapest  and 
easiest  w  ay  t o  plant.  W  orks  well  in  any  soil, 
Bod  or  new  land.    If  your  dealer  can't  fur- 
nish it,  send  81  and  his  name;  we  will 
Bhlp  charKes  paid.  Write  for  Booklet, 
''The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit,"  Froo    ' 

Potato  Implement  Co., 
Box  520. 
A"^^       Traverse  City, 
Midk 


HOW 


Help  your  hens.  Peed 
them  fresh  cut  srreen 
bone  and  youUl  get 


more  eggs— you'll  get 
TQ  GET  ^SS^  in  winter  when 

■  "  •«■■■    eggs  are  worth  while.  

MM  £%  m%  ^  The  Standard  Green-^^^-^^^ 
11 1  m  ^  Bone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right 


EGGS^ 


for|feeding,qufckly— easily.  Prices  . 
and  up;  sold  on  gfuarantee—  I 
on  trial.    Write  tor  catalog.     ■ 


sent 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.IIilford,Mas8 


ETPIOREECGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav. 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN'Q   LATEST  MODEL 
inmViV    ^  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  lOdaysfreo 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lgfree. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  37,  Mlllord,  Mm*. 


BOOKS  ON  POULTRY  CULTURE. 

POULTRY    HOUSES    AND    FIXTURES. 

Shows  plans  of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixtures,  roosting-coops  and 
coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all  necessary  appliances 
for  the  poultry-yard;  96  pages,  9x12  Inches,  illus- 
trated .  Price  50  cts. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATING  AND  BROOD- 
ING. Solves  all  problems  of  artificial  incubating 
and  brooding.  Tells,  how  to  obtain  strong-germed, 
fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained  from  practical  ex- 
perience; 96  pages,  9x12  in.,  illustrated.    Price  50  cts. 

EGGS  AND  EGG-FARMS  is  made  up  of  articles 
of  experienced  breeders,  giving  methods  of  housing, 
breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  to  increase  egg  produc- 
tion.   Contains    chapters  on    pedigree  breeding;    98  ' 
pages,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred,  buff,  and 
white.  Gives  rules  for  mating  followed  by  the 
most  successful  Plymouth  Rock  breeders,  with  a 
chapter  and  chart  on  line  breeding.  Contains  color- 
plate  of  each  variety;  110  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  50  cts. 

THE  LEGHORNS.    The  best  illustrated  standard 

of  all  varieties  of  the  popular  Leghorns.    Mating 

schemes  clearly  described.    Color-plate  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns;  78  pages,  9x12  in.,  illstd.  Price  50  cts. 

ASIATICS.  A  work  on  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and 
Langshans  Contains  "  inside  "  information  neces- 
sary to  success,  with  standard  and  ideal  charts  for  all 
varieties.  Color-plates  of  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins; 
100  pages.  9x12  inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

DUCKS    AND    GEESE.     Gives   all  details  of 
hatching,  rearing,  fattening,  and  marketing.    De- 
scribes labor-saving  methods;  68  pages,  9x12  inches, 
illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

TURKEYS.  Every  detail  of  the  turkey  business 
explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written  by  the  world's 
foremost  turkey-growers.  Contains  color -plate  of 
ideal  Bronze  turkeys;  84  pages,  7x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  50  cts. 

THE  BANTAM  FOWL.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew,.iudge 
and  breeder,  tells  how  to  house,  feed,  and  grow  ban- 
tams, how  to  treat  their  diseases,  etc  ;  72  pages,  9x12 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  REMEDIES.    Points 
out  the  causes,  describes  symptoms,  and  gives  sim- 
ple and  tested  remedies  for  all  diseases;  6x9  inches, 
84  pages.  Price  25  ( ts. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT    CO.,  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


Plants,   Berry  •  crates, 
and  Quart  Baskets 

Special  prices  for  December  and 
January  orders.    .    Catalog  free. 


H.  H.  A.ultfatHer 
Bx  62,  Minerva,  OHio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  $1  per  1000 

and  up.    Catalog  free. 
R.  E.  ALLEN,      •      PAW  PAW,  MICHIGAN 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 

CHATHAM 

Before  YouBuy- 


an 


Incubator 


It  •will  take 
one  penny 
for  a  postal, 
and  a  min- 
ute of  your 
time,  to  write  for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders.    No  matter  what  kind  of  a  machine  you 
have  in  mind— no  matter  where  you  intended  buying,  or  when— 
TODAY  you  should  send  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog  and 
prices. 

My  book  will  tell  you  how  good  Incubators  are  made— will 
tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know  about  poultry  business— will 
tell  you  about  brooders— will  post  you  on  tlie  best  way  to  make 
money  out  of  poultry— and  my  prices  on  Chatham  Incubators 
and  Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness for  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Chatham  Incubators 

Sold  on  84  Days  FREE  Trial 

freight  prepald-guaranteed  5  years.    That's  the  story  of  the  celebrated 
Chatham  Incubator.    We  sell  them  on  trial,  pay  the  freight,  and  guarantee 
Uiem  for  5  years.    With  proper  care,  they  last  a  lifetime.    I  am  going  after 
i«¥K  ®  Incubator  business  of  the  country  this  season,  and  I  intend  to  get  it— 

-'  -  on  great,  big  value  in  the  machine  and  a  very  low  price.  Chatham 
Incubators  are  the  best  possible  to  make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to 
produce  the  largest  percentage  of  strong, healthy  chickens  We  have  two 
immense  factories— one  in  Canada  and  one  in  the  United  States— and  run 
our  own  experimental  station  where  a  battery  of  Chatham  machines  are 
in  operation  every  day  in  the  year,  under  the  care  of  expert  poultry  men 

If  you  art,  most  ready  to  buy  a  machine  now.  put  it  off  for  a  day  or  two. 
"°V,r  ^2^  ^^°  ^^i  °^y  prices  and  catalog-then  decide  on  what  to  buy. 

We  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trade  centers— 
where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers are  kept  in  stock— insuring  prompt 
delivery.     Depend  on  this:— With  the 
immense  amount  of  money— 1500.000— 
that  we  have  Invested  in  the  Incubator 
manufacturing  business,  we  are  sure  to 
give  our  customers  every  improvement 
worth  having  in  the  Chatham  Incubator. 
We  can  afford  it,  because  that  is  what 
brings  us  the  largest  business  in  the  world.  I 
That  is  all  I  can  any  in  an  advertisement. 
I  invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  book. 
Address  me  personally. 

Maatoa  Campbell,  Prts.,  Manson  Campball  Co..  Lti! 
216WassonA*enui  DETROIT,  MICH. 

If  you  live  west  ulthe  Mississippi  River,  addrejs 
J  me  Box  aiii,Topelca,  Kan.    It  in  the  East,  Box 
^v,  Harrisburg,  Peon. 


7     »'       J  ■■•il 


•^USMS^-- 


m;iL~ 


The  Reliable's  25fli  Birthday 


I  This  is  our  Silver  Jubilee  year. 
I  For  25  years  Reliable  Incuba- 
I  tors  have  represented  the  latest 
I  and  best  in  incubator  building. 
I  They  have  stood  the  test  of 
I  practical  use  all  this  time  and 
I  are  farther  in  the  lead  than 
lever.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
I  Reliable  laenbator  b  Brooder 
1  Co.,  Box  B-49,  Quincy,  111, 


MANDY  LEE 


Incubators 

and  Brooders  '^i'®..  ^^?'  improved  type 
aiiM  uiuwMei«  of    "Chick"    machmery. 

Perfect  regulation;  not  affected  by   outside 

climatic  conditions.    Contact  heat  brooder 

furnishes  heat  in  the  natural  way.  broods 

chicks  like  the  old  hen.     Catalog  tells   the 

hows  and  whys.     Send  today. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  64, Omaha,  Web,  f 
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Send  for  the  Sure  Hatch  Book 

"The  Sure  Hatch  Book  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever 
printed!"  .^     ttt 

That's  -what  every  one  says  who  has  seen  it.  we 
■want  to  send  one  o£  these  free  books  to  you.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  one  if  you  have  chickens  on  the  place 
or  a  place  to  have  chickens.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money  and  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it,  to  make  it  far  and 
away  the  best  book  on  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry 
Raising.  The  result  is  that  we  have  made  a  book  that 
really  ought  to  sell  for  Sl.UO  a  copy— but  we  send  a  copy 
free,  postpaid,  to  every  reader  of  this  paper  who  asks 
for  one.  ,. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Book  has  102  pages  of  readingr  matter 
and  pictures.  It's  bound  in  a  handsome  3-coIor  cover.  It 
is  easy  reading.  Written  in  good,  plain  English.  Packed 
full  of  sound  sense.  Gives  practical,  helpful  advice  that 
everybody  can  easily  understand. 

All  the  many  years  of  study  and  experimenting  that  have  made  the 

SURE    HATCH    INCUBATOR 

the  greatest  incubator  success  of  the  age,  is  summed  up  in  the  Sure  Hatch  Book.  Sure 
Hatch  Incubators  won  their  world-wide  fame  by  making  the  highest  hatchmg  records  on 
the  lowest  selling  prices.  They  run  themselves  and  pay  for  them=;elves  with  one  hatch. 
Sold  under  a  Five-Year  Gueu-antee.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime.  We  pay  freight.  Send 
postal  NOW  for  the  free  Sure  Hatch  Book  with  our  very  low  prices. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  107.  FREMONT,  NEB.  Dept.  107.  INDIAN APOL.8S,  INT 


TK  e     Racine 

Incubator 

is  the  simple,  sui-e,  dependable  kind.     Used  by  thousands   of  suc- 
cessful poultry  men  and  women. 

Automatic  heat  regulator;  14  oz.  copper  tank  and  boiler; 
white  pine  case,  double  walled ;  self-ventilated ;  nursery ;  no  mois- 
ture. Built  by  a  man  who  devoted  25  years  to  the  problem — v/lio 
knows  most  about  incubators.  It  can  be  operated  by  anyone,  any- 
where.    There  lies  the  great  value  of  the  Eacine. 

If  you  seek  an  incubator  or  brooder  and  wish  to  know  about 
all  kinds,  please  send  for  our  remarkable  Book  About  Incubators^ 
written  by  the  man  who  made  the  Racine.     It  is  a  complete  educa- 
tion on  incubators.     It  tells  facts  that  you 
need    to   know  before   buying — facts  you 
would  not  think  of.    It   tells,   too,  how  to 
make   poultry   pay — 25   years    experience 
Don't  buy  without  reading  it.     The  book  is 
free.     Write  today  for  it.     Address 
Racii\e  Hatcher  Co..  Box  114,  Racine,  Wis. 

I  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit.  Buffalo,  Kansas  Citj-  and  St.  Paul 


HATCHING  TIME  IS  HERE! 

and  so  is  the  new 

AUTOMATIC  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

OPERATES  WITHOUT  A  THERMOMETER. 

&11  Metal.  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher.    SOLD  ON 
INSTALLMENTS  with  five  years  guarantee,     adjusted 
ready  to  run  when  you  get  It.    CATALOGUK  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  64,   Sprlnslleld.  O. 


"Perfect"  Incubator 

60  Ege  Incubators  .  .  •  $4.00 
120    ''  •     •     6.45 

240    "  ....    9.25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 

trial.    That's  the  way  the  ••  Perfect"  is 

»oId.    Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 

Write  for  2(l0-page  free  book. 

The  Colted  F«etoriM  CompiBy,  Dcpt.    X38    Claralaal,  Ohito 
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BIG  MONEY 


IN 


Poultry 


There  is   big   money   in 
poultry  raising  when  you 
are  working  along  right 
lines:  when  you  have  effi- 
cient hatchers  and  brood- 
ers   that    will     rear    the 
chicks;  when  you  are  guid- 
ed by  the  advice  of  one  who 
knows,  and  is  most  success- 
ful in  his  own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers we  hatched  and  raised  over  20,000 
chickens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
Farm.  The  Model  Incubators  are  world- 
beaters  as  hatchers,  and  the  Model 
Colony  Brooder  raised  as  high  as  98  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  hatched.  Their  use  en- 
abled the  Model  Farm  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  chickens  than  has  ever  been 
raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write  for 
catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs.  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  mark- 
et quotations  week  by  week  averaged  for 
three  years.  It  shows  when  a  chick 
hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make. 
It  also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  produc- 
tion and  how  best  to  secure  them.  Write 
me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
3BO     Henry  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.^ 


Buys  a  240  Es^ 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR 

240  Egg-Size  Only  $11.75.    120  Egg-Size  Only  $9.00. 

60  Egg-Size  Only  $7.50. 
Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 
You  L-annot  find  a  better  at  any  price.    Why  pay 
more  then!    Let  us  save  you  money.    Remember 
these  are  not  "cheap"  machines,  but  of  the  highest 
grade.    Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big   128  page 
book  "Poultry  for  Profit."    It's  Free. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box     4   ,  Fraeporf,  Ilia. 


2  HATCHES  FREE 
And  a  5  Year  Guarantee  , 
Most  liberal  offer  ever  made.  Whole- 1 
sale  price  in  effect  for  short  time. 
Gem  Incubators  and  Brooders  hand-< 
iest  to  use.  Proven  success  bvl 
thousands.  Catalog  explains  alL] 
Worth  dollars  to  you.  Sent  free.  _  , 
THE  GEM  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  53  TROTW(  'ODOhlO. 


Cat&log;ue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  ilrst-class  hatchers  made. 
GEO.   H.  STAHL,    Oulney.  lU. 


PURE  WATER 

MAKES 
HENS 


Our  automatic  self  feeding 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain  furnishes  fresh  pure  water 
forfowls  and  make  them  lay  durinK  cold  weather  when  eggs 
bring  a  higli  price.  It  takes  the  chill  from  the  hen  house. 
Costs  only  about  5  cents  a  week  for  oil.    Only  non-freezing 

water  fountain  made.  Water  cup  lills  itself  automatically.  Water 
always  fresh  and  pure.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Guaranteed  ah- 
sulutelv  safe.     Shipped  on  approval.     SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No.l2 

AUTOMATIC  HATCHING  CO..  Defroit,  Mich, 


We  alsi 


Dufactu 


the    beet  Poultry  Ilroode: 


UUriiy  Don^t  YOU  Build 

■V  n  W  Your  Own  Incubators  and 
■■  ■■  ■  Brooders?  1^1  _ 

Send  for  them  and        Plailfi  F Ffifi 
see  how  easy  it  is.        Iiniia  ■  I  W 

We  fdrnish  parts  such  as  Lamp,  Tanls,  Regula- 
tor, Doors,  Legs,  Hardware,  Etc.,  not  possi- 
ble for  you  to  make,  at  a  special  low  price. 
Eighteen  thousand  people  were  interested  in 
them  last  year.  No  special  tools  or  experience 
required.  You'll  be  surprised  how  easy  it 
Ais  and  howmuchbetter  machines  you  can 
'3  build  than  you  can  buy  for  same  cost. 
i^3>)  We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
"  get  the  plans,  they're  free  for  the 
asking— and  decide  yourself.  Catalog 
also  describes  our  Acme  Lamp 
and  Regulator.  Made  to  nt 
any  macnine.    Combined  dam- 

ger  and  flame  regulation  saves 
alf  your  present  operating  ex- 
penses. Send  for  catalog  and 
see.     It's  free  including  plans. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO..  151  HampSt..  Quiney,  III. 


Johnson 
Pays  the 
Freight 


Try  Till  You're 
Satisfied 

I  give  up  to  90 
days  trial.     I  want' 
you  to  know  what  I 
know  before  you  buy. 
Nothing  to  bide  about 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Incubators 


and  Brooders.    The  Old  Trusty  plan  is  all  right. 

I  build  them  square.    1  want  to  deal  fair  and 

square.    Old  Trusty  has  made  thousands  of 

personal  friends.    Write   for   my    1907 

free  catalog.    You'll  be  interested. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON, 

Clay  Canter,  Neb. 


EARLY    CHICKS    PAY    BIti 


Hatched  in  January,   Feb- 
ruary an<i  March,  they  make 
bigproflts.   Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA INCUBATOR 

Heat  uniform,   case  tight, 
ventilation    gives     strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.    New  cata- 
log free.  Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co    Dept.  23.ligonler.lnd. 
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Hatch  and  Brood 

AT   SA.ME   TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing — a  complete  hatcher  and 
brooder,  a  machine  that  performs  both  of  these 
operations  at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  metal  and  asbestos  felt,  so 
can  not  warp,  swell,  shrink,  or  crack.  Will 
hatch  hens',  ducks',  geese,  or  turkeys'  eggs 
equally  well,  and  at  the  same  time. 


Metal  Mother  .  .  jft7  CQ 

BROODER     -     HATCHER  ^4^  •    •^  ^^ 


40   CHicKs  from  43   E^ffs. 

Cambridge.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12,  1906. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co..  Elniira.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — The  combined  brooder-hatcher  I  pur- 
chased of  you  last  spring  is  certainly  all  you  claim  it 
to  be. 

The  first  time  we  operated  it  we  put  in  49  eggs. 
After  the  sixth  day  we  tested  out  seven  and  replaced 
them  with  nine  fresh  eggs.  The  first  lot  hatched  out 
10  strong,  and  the  nine  eggs  put  in  after  the  machine 
had  been  running  a  week  hatched  seven  chickens. 
The  next  time  we  put  in  !>0  eggs,  tested  out  six,  and 
one  that  was  cracked,  and  hatched  40  chickens  from 
the  43  eggs.  Chicks  were  brooded  in  the  machine  at 
the  same  time  the  eggs  were  incubating— doing  dou- 
ble duty  with  the  one  lamp.  We  think  the  "  Cycle" 
is  the  best  machine  in  the  market. 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  V.  Bump. 


Is  a  long  step  ahead  of  all  others — the 
most  remarkable  invention  in  the  poul 
try  world.  With  it  two  quarts  of  oil 
hatches  50  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks. 
A  time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving 
machine  complete  for  $7.50.  Light  in 
weight ;  shipped  cheaply  by  express. 
Free  catalog  tells  how  it  works.  Regu 
lar  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brooders  at  $5 
each    are  great   favorites.     Write  now. 


Cycle  :  HatcHer  :  Co. 


Box   223     X 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Freiglit  Prepaid, 

Buys  the  Best 

Incubator  Ever  Made. 


120  EGG 


$4.50  Buys  the  Best  100-Cliick  Brooder. 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  If  onlered  together,  cost  but  fU.OO.    Double 
cases  all  over;  bene  copper  tank;  hot  water;  self  regulating;   sail slactlon  guaranteed. 
Our  book,  "Hatching  Facta."  tells  all  about  It.    Mailed  free.    Write  for  it. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  69>  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


UPPUES 


INCUBATOR*   ®.  BROODERS 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  Central  States.  Our  frpods  are  the  stond- 
ard.of  perfection.  "We  warrant  the  goods,  and  they  will  please  you.  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  early 
orders.    We  can  save  you  money.    Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  all  about  them.    Do  it  to-day. 

ADDRESS  LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  fn:.'t^^.'^ks^'''^'''lV^^lZ 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Missouri,       or        E.  T.  Flanagan,  Beiievilie,  Illinois 
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How  To  Make  Money  With  Poultry  at\^ 
Incubators. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  every  farm  in  the 
country  could  make  a  good  big  additional  profit  if 
a  little  more  attention  were  given  to  the  farm  poul- 
try. This  is  especially  true  since  the  art  of  artific- 
ial incubation  has  reached  the  success  it  has. 

The  Cyphers  In- 
cubator Company, 
always apioneer  in 
everything  that  can 
in  any  way  advance 
the  interests  of  the 
poultry  industry — 
has  this  year  de- 
voted its  unusually 
handsome  catalog — a 
book  of  244  pages 
(8x11) — largely  to  a  dis- 
cussion of '  How  to  Make 
More  Money  With  Poultry  and  Incubators." 
Among  its  notable  contents  are  six  authoritative 
chapters  relating  to  the  Profitable  Results  to  be 
obtained  from  various  phases  of  poultry  raising. 
These  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  beginner  or 
the  farmer  who  desires  to  increase  his  profits. 

The  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  describes  the  full  line  of  Cyphers  Supplies — 
everything  for  the  poultry  raiser.  This,  the  big- 
gest and  best  book  of  its  kind,  is  free  to  you  if 
you  name  this  paper  and  send  name  and  address 
of  two  acquaintances  interested  in  poultry.  Ad- 
dress the  Cyphers  Incubator  Company  at  its  near- 
est office.  They  are  located  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and   Oakland,  Cai- 


LICE  AND 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THEM 

Lambert's  Old  Reliable  "Death  toLice" 
sliiiply  exterminates  all  kinds  of  lice  on 
poultry.    One  can  o£  Lambert's  will   save 
dozens  of  dollars  in  the  hatching  stason. 
Use  it  on  your  setting  hens,  no  lice 
on  the  chicks.    Sample  10c.   100  oz.  $L 
I'JO?  Pocket  Book  "Pointers"  free. 
O.  K.  STOCK  rOOD  CO.. 
687Monon  J51.ia..  Chicago. 

Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  he  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  niy  Perfect  Chick 
Peed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  ^i '1  ?end  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cata- 
logue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn Eggs  forll  for  the  2  sittings.  Only  2  sittings  sold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  $1  per  sitting. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  astartof  extra  fine  stock. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ( The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man 
KTRKWOOD,  MO. 


Make  Good  Money 

in  Poultiy  business.    Others  do  it.  You  can 
too.    Our  bit.'  book  Profitable  Poultry  tcli.s 
how  to  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  to 
make  big  money.    Describes  most  wonder 
fill  Poultry  Farm  in  the  world.     32  kinds  of 
fowls.    Quotes  low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incu- 
bators and  supplies.    M.niled   for  ic.  postage. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  53,(11arvnda,  la. 


R.I. 
Reds 


White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas 


Hardy,  prolific,  farm-bred,  pure 
stock.  For  birds,  moderate  prices. 
EGGS  TO  HATCH  at  10  cts.  each. 


VTalter  Sherman 

100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


THE  BEE  ®,  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  cullure  the  main  thing  is  bealth,  and 

Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 

Ate  the  World's 
Standard 
This  is  the  season 
for  Roup  and  the 
sneezing,  wheezing-, 
swollen  headed 
fowls  should  be 
quickly  restored  to 
health,  usefulness 
and  profit.  You 
cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  me:  ns  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 

Conkey's  Book  on  Peultry  Free  for  4c  in  stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 


A[\  RRPPnQ  Fine  pure  -  bred  chickens, 
tKJ  On^^UO  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised  ;  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry-farm  in  the  Northwest.  Fowls, 
eggs,  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  4  o. 
for  hne  76-paee  13th  annual  catalog. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  778,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


Greidcr's  -  Fine  -  Catalog  •  1907 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry, 
and  describes  and  illustrates  60  va- 
rieties. Ten  beautiful  natural-color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eirgs;  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill 
lice,  make  money.    This  valuable  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  Greider,  R.l\eems»  Penn. 

$50.00    Given    Away. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  OFFER  EVER 
MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  Does  this  interest  YOUV 
Watch  for  the  next  issue  of  the  POULTRY  ITEM, 
which  is  published  at  Sellersville,  Pa.  The  ITEM 
will  give  away  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  Fishel's  World 
Famous  White  Plymouth  Rocks— to  the 
winner  of  the  contest  to  be  announced  in  the  Jan.  i.>- 
sue  of  the  POULTRY  ITEM.  Send  for  the  Jan.  issue. 
It  will  tell  you  all  about  this  great  contest.  Just 
think  for  a  moment  I  the  winner  of  this  contest  can  or- 
der $50.00  worth  of  Fishel's  Famous  White  Rocks 
from  his  latest  catalog-  No  poultry  magazine  has 
ever  made  a  proposition  like  this  before.  Write  for 
a  free  sample  copy  now;  or,  better  still,  send  us  25  cts 
for  a  yearly  subscription  and  you  will  then  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  most  exciting  and  interesting 
contest  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  lovers  of  the 
feathered  varieties.  There  will  be  numerous  smaller 
prizes. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM.    Sellersville,  Pa. 
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€LMR.  ROOT'S  OLD  CUSTOMERS 

Ia/HEN  we  took  ovei"  Mr.  A.  I.  Root's  seed  busirt-^  three  years  ago,  there  was  some  doubt 
"  expressed  as  to  whether  we  could  retain  his  old  customers  who  placed  such  implicit 
faith  ia  his  judgment  of  seeds.  A  careful  comparison  of  lists  reveals  the  fact  that  not  only 
fully  90  per  cent  remain  with  us,  but  that  our  li.st  has  grown  triple  the  size  of  the  one  Mr. 
Root  turned  over  to  us.  C.  This,  then,  is  sufli^ient  proof  that  we  have  made  good.  That, 
without  extensive  or  sensational  advertising,  wo  are  building  a  satisfactory  business — to  our- 
selves and  customers.  C.  Our  catalog  for  1007  is  the  best  we  nave  ever  issued.  It's  larger  and 
more  fully  illustrated— it's  different  from  any  you  have  ever  seen — and  it's  yours  for  the  asking. 

E.    C.    GREEN    &    SON,     BoxC,      MEDINA,    OHIO 


ii  A  BIG  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR 


MC  Dankale     Bnoagh    Seeds  for   your  entire    flower     garden: 
'  l«l  rdbliClsi    Aster,    Coxcomb,   Feverfew,  Forget-me-not,  Mlg- 
r©"  nonette,  Nasturtium,  Pansy,  Petunia,  Pink,  Poppy,  Phlox,  Salpx- 
glossls,  Stock,  Sweet  Peas  and  Saponaria,  all  for  10c.    Also  Guide— 
^700  new  engravings,  culture,  etc.  Tell  your  friends.  Write  me  today. 
I  GEO.  W.  PARK,  Box    98,  LaPark,  Pa. 

Gettlp  A  Club.— 15  choice  bulbs— Lily,  Gladiolus,  Buttercup,  etc.,  for 
club  of  5  (5Cct8);orl00bulbs,  full,  fine  ones,  for  club  of  15,  ($1.50).  Bulbs 
alone  $1.00— not  one-third  value. 


te^^^S^ 

™sl^*s.^  ^  ^ 

J^B^HwixIstfl^^^^K 

1 

^  TEST  SEEDS  GROW  PLANTS 


A  New  Idea.  Great  for  Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners  to 
test  seeds.  Starts  seeds,  plants,  roots,  bulbs,  slips,  etc.,  for 
early  planting.  Has  propagating  tray  over  patent  circulating 
warm  water  reservoir,  heated  with  lamp.  A  perfect  little  hot- 
bed or  propagating  house.  Simple,  durable,  cbeap,  easy 
to  operate.  Costs  a  cent  a  day.  Every  farmer  and  house- 
wife needs  it.  Send  for  Booklet  with  pictures.  Tells  prices 
and  all  about  it.  The  Templin-Crockett  Co.,  765  Caxton 
Bldg:.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  rM 


in  seEison. 
to  get  them, 


STRAWBERRIES. 

big,  redand  luciousare  grown  from  ALLEN'S  chcjice  vigorous  strawberry 
plants.    None  bbtter.    Good  Luck,  Chesapeake,  Virginia,  and  Cardinal  new 
Glen  Mary.Haverland,  Dunlap,  Marshall,  Kiondyke,  Gandy,  Bubach,  Climax 
and  all  best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties.    Prices  Riglit;  DEWBERRIES,  Aus- 
tin's, Lucretia,  and  Premo.    I  have  big  stock  and  they  are  fine,  also  Rasp- 
berry, C'ui  rant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grapevines.    In  SEEDS  I  have 
the  leading  varieties  for  field  and  garden,  my  1907  supply  of  Peas, Beans,  Water- 
melon, Cantaloupe,  and  Cucumber  seeds  are  very  choice.    Millions  of  vegetable  plants^ 
My  60  page  Catalog  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where 
.  It's  FREE.  Send  name  and  address  on  postal  to  W.  F.  ALLEN  Dept.  20,  Salisbury,  Md.# 


[USHEL  TO  A  PLANT 


Make  the 
most  DOLLARS  rais.  ' 
ng  this  tomato.   Jfsearly, 
large,  perfectly  smooth.  Has 
perfect  flavor,  very  solid  and 
usciously  attractive. 
Sterling  Tomato 
Seeds  are  sold  ONLY  in   " 
ISE.^LED  PACKAGES,     lanra 

package   luo  —  2  packages  i:.§c 

postpaid.  Plant  often  produces  a  Inishol 
from  early  season  until  frost, 
money  maker.  FREE  Catalog  an.l  I'remium  offer 
below.  Also  Free  '■Alfalfa"and  •■I'aBture  MijtiTe" 
Books  If  you  ask  For  most  reliable  Field,  Veire- 
table  and  Floner  Seeds  write 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO. 

Seedsmen 

105   Hennepin  Ave., 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 


132 

Page     , 
Catalog 

FREE 


Free 
Seed 
Premiums  | 


Big  Money 
In  Early  Potatoes 

Potatoes   grown  from  Northern  Seed 

are  always  earliest.  They  yield,  look, 
cook  and  taste  best  and  brine  best  price. 
Our  Early  Petoskey  matures  two  weeks 
ahead  of  any  Southern  seed.  A  new 
potato,  nice  size,  round,  smooth,  cooks 
perfectly,  fine  flavor.  Three  Big  Petos- 
keys  and  our  new.  150  page, 
^  s,,^^  seed  catalog,  describing  25 
2X  other  choice  potatoes,  by 
■'  *  mail  for  25c..  Catalog 
alone,  free,  if  ordered 
quick. 
DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 
S23llichif  an  St.,  Petoskey,  Hich. 
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FREE 
BOOK 


FOR 
YOU 


YOU 
NEED 
THIS    BOOK 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE  ever  written,  because  it  explains  everj 
detail  of  the  work  from  the  time  plants  are  set  out  until 
the  berries  are  picked,  and  tells  how  to  prepare  the  plants 
for  a  big  second  crop.  135  Pictures  of  strawberries 
and  strawberry  fields.  This  book  is  worth  itsweiehtin 
gold .  If  we  knew  your  address ,  would  mall  you  one  Free. 

B.  M.  ».LLOGG  COMPANY,   Box,  400  Three  Rivers,  Mich 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Mlchlnan. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarteis  for  plants 

of  the  new  "Oswego"  strawberry 

and  60  other  best  new  and  old 

varieties.       Also     the     "Plum 

Farmer"  raspberry    and  other 

desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 

Blackberries    and    other    Fruit 

Plants,  etc.     23  years  experience. 

Highest  awardsat  World's  Fair.  We 

invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 

,  J.  Farmer,  Box  708,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


Apples  4c,  Peach  5c,  Plums  IZc,^'^*^^'  '^  >^  have 
Cherries  15c.  Best  quality  >^  V^r-V".^  ^  com- 
good  bearers,  grafted  V^  1^  G^  >^  plete  line 
■tock,  not  seedlings.  ^\fS*  c^.^  "*  Vegetable, 
Concord  Grapes  2c.  ^^^X^Jc^^^ Flower  and 
Forest  Tree  Seed-  v^imIY^V-/^  Farm  Seeds.  Our 
lings  $1.00  per^^oJgi*V.O\v^  large  illustrated  cat- 
1,000 up.  ^^yT  yj)-\^^y^  alogfree. 
5*y.  P^^y^^^tS^y^  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
^  OV/^ox    83,    BEATRICE.    Neb. 


frght^ 


45aD0D  

200  varieties.  Also  GrspeSjSinaU  Fruits  etc.  Best  roo^ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.    LEWIS  BOESCU,  Fredonia,  N.  ¥■  • 

Buy  Trees  T"  MusKingirm  River 

Pull  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental.    Catalog 
free.    Freight  paid.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

Mitchell's  Nursery,   :    Beverly,  Ohio 


Wm.  Henry  Maulc 


FOR  1907 

contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Vegetables, 
69  in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
n  e  w,  w  0  r  t  h 
growing. 
Yon  need  it. 
It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 

1747  Filbert  Street 
PiiiiadelDhia.  Pa. 


NORTHERN 

GROWN 


FOR  ALL  CLIMATES 

Earliest.  Most- Productive, Hardiest 

ntYFICLDNUSSEBltSMOSTNOBIMBNItlAnfRICa 

[jARDy  SHRUB5,PL&NTS,R05E5. 
FRUITS  and  ornamental  TREES 


Send  for  Copy  of 
our  Grand  1907 
Catalog.    IT  IS 


GOOD 


CHEAP 

I  HI      A    wonderful    big-  catalog   CDCC 

(tl  Full  of  engravings  of  every  ■  ■•"& 
III,  J  ^ariety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 

''*^  dealers'.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grow- 
er in  America.  No  old  seed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Bi^  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 
Send  yours  and  your  neighbor's  address. 
R.   H.    SHUMWAY,  Rockford,    Illinois! 
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SWEET  CHESTNUT  TREE 


To  get  this  valuable  "Blizzard  Belt"  Chestnut  quickly  introduced 
and  at  same  time  gain  new  friends,  we  offer  to  send  a  Hardy 
Sweet  Chestnut  tree  1  year  old,  entirely  Free  to  a  limited 
number  of  property   owners  not  already  our  customers. 
Mailing  expense  Sets  which  send  or  not  as  you  please.    A 
postal  will  bring  the  tree.     Our  Catalog  containing  64 
colored  plates   of  our  "Blizzard  Belt"   Fruits,  Orna- 
mentals, Evergreens,  etc.,  and  a  mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  fruit-growers  is  free.    Write  today. 
The  Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Box  748,  Osage,  Iowa. 


Peach  Trees 


fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on 
the  bank  of  Lake  £rie;  two 
miles  from  any  peach  orchard, 
free  of  borers  and  all  diseases. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Etc, 
IIcadQuiirtcrH  for  ORNA- 
MENTAL. TREES,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs, 
Seeds.  Over  50  acres  of 
Hardy    Roses,    none    better 

frown.       44   greenhouses   of   Everbloomlnit  Roses, 
alms,    Feriig,    Ficus,    trernnlums.    Etc.    Mail  size 
fiostpaid,  safe  arrival  and   satisfaction  guaranteed, 
arger  by  express  or  freight.     Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  and  save  you  money.    Try  It.    Vuluablo 
168-paee  Catalogue  FREE.    Correspondence  solicited. 
58  years,  1200  acres. 
THE  STORRS  8l  HARRISON  CO., 
Box 433,  PAINESVILLF.,  OHIO. 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

1200  acre  nursery  and  seed  farm, 
founded  at  lake  City  in  1868  by  Dr.  P. 
A.  Jewell.  Send  postal  card  for  Free 
133  page  catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants.  Trees. 
Roses.  Evergreens,  etc.  We  grow  only 
Hardy  varieties  suited  to  the  North. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES, 

14  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


EVERGREENS 

Nurser\    grown,   hardy   everywhere. 

All    sizes    for   all    purposes,   lowest 

prices.    50  bargain   lots,  first  class, 

nrepaid  $1  to  $10  per  100.    Also  Nurs- 

Tv  grown  Forest  Trees. 

FREE:-One  baautiful  Black  Hill 

ripruce  to  every  customer.    Send 

for  free  Cat.  and  Bargain  Sheet. 

D.  Hill.  Evergreen  Specialist 

Box  87.  Dundee,  111, 


fiardy  Bealtby  Crees/^iwvws 

The  only  kind  we  ship.V  gpow 
Free  from    scale    an(2  ^-— — ^ 
all  diseases.    Buy  direct  rrom 
grower.     A     complete    line. 
Wholeale  prices.     Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Fruit  and   Orna- 
mental Nursery  Stock  free. 
Grover  Nursery  Co. 
O-T-  Trust  Bld«. 
Ttocbeater,  N.  Y.         -. 


^^  ■■  ^H  B^  in  large  pl<t6,  for  Cc.  and  Catalog  oi 
^Ll  B  B  ■  ■  Fre^h,  Reliable  seeds,  which  for  vig- 
^^^■1  ■■  I  I  or,  early  maturity,  and  productive- 
■^B  J  J  H  I  ncss  lead.  Direct  from  the  growers 
^^  Im  1^1 1^^  at  wholesale  Cabbage,  Beet,  Cucum- 
ber, Lettuce,  Musk  Melon,  Water 
Melon,  Onion,  Radish,  Tomato,  Turnip. 
E.  W.  MARTZ  SEED  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Grundy  Center,Iowa. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

645  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD.        ILLINOIS. 


[NOW 


You  Can  Get  This  Fine 
Oak  Rocker  With  Or- 
ders of  Our  Goods 


FREE 


Isn't  it  reason- 
able that  you  can 
get  more  for  your  money 
if  you  buy  your  Soaps  and 
Pure  Poods  direct  from  our 
factory  and  do  away  with 
the  middlemen's  profits. 
We  give  this  fine  Oat  Rock- 
er absolutely  free  ^  ith  $10 
worth  of  our  guaranteed 
Soaps,  Tea,  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder,  Flavorings,  Toilel; 
Needs  etc.  1000  other  pre- 
miums with  $2  orders  and 
up.  Test  our  goods  before  ^  .....  _, 
you  buy.  We  give  30  days  free  trial.  No  Money 
in  Advance.  Sample  otsoap  free  for  a  postal. 
Send  for  large  catalog  &  style  book  for  ladies. 

CROFTS  PUREED  ^'"'^S^ib^A^S^'-''" 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  Washington,  D.  0. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Offlce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


P 


ATENTS 


No    attorney's   fee 
until    patent  Is  al- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    lowed.    Write    for 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^    "Inventor's  Guide." 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 
Loan  and  Trust  Building.  Washington,  D.  6. 
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MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


MEANS     ^ 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freigiit 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 

Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  «SuppIies ! 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damafjed  goods.    NEW  LEWIS  GOOD.S  at  factory 

prices  by  return  freight.    Honey  and  beeswax  wanted.    State  lowest  price  and  particulars. 

Honey  in  flve-gallon  cans  for  sale.    Send  for  new  1907  catalog. 

•r-vvo    -poTT    oexx«    -t-risoov&n-t    fox-    I'olox-vi.«»r"y    Oz-dex-s 

H.  M.  Arnd,  Prop'r  YorR  Money  (EL  Bee  iStipply  Co.  (Not  inc.) 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1,559.        191  and  193  Superior  St..  Chicago.  Ills. 


W  H  I  awe  thp  OlIPPn.hrPPHpP  ^''^'  ^®  usual  be  on  hand  with  his  superior  bees  and  queens  for 
fT.  ■■•  L.aTf3,  iii^  yuwii  wiv«,uvi)  the  coming  season.  Laws'  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Italians,  also  Holy  Lands  and  Carniolans  bred  separately  and  in  their  purity,  several  of  my  custom- 
ers write  me  that  the  queens  received  from  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season. 
I  also  breed  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  the  bees  for  white  comb  honey  and  lots  of  it.  I  have  some  wonderful 
reports  from  this  cross.  Single  queen,  any  race,  before  April,  $1  25;  five  for  $5.00.  ]  have  also  some  extra-fine 
breeding-queens  at  $10.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  for 
the  coming  season.    Circulars  on  hives  and  queens  on  api  lication. 

•W.  H.  l^A^WS.  Box  217.  Beeville.  Texas. 


BEE  -  SUPPLIES 

Best  of  every  thing  needed. 
Big  Discount  from  now  to 
April  1st.      .      Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1004  East  Washington  Street 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO. 

DISTRIBUTOKS     OF 

"ROOT'S  QUALITY"  BEE-SUPPLIES 

Cash  paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for 
catalog  and  price  list 


1 7  Morrison  Street, .  Watertown,  New  York 

Phone  1296 

The  Early-order  Discount ! 

This  is  the  dull  season  in  the  supply  line,  and 
we  are  offering  a  VERY  LIBERAL  discount 
for  orders  now.  We  furnish  every  thing  a 
bee-keeper  uses Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  lOSPark  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 

APIARIES,  GLEN  COVE.  L.  I. 

Qu««ns  from  50  Cents  Up  I 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CburcK,  A.mold>  Pa. 


ROOT  S  GOODS  FOR 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 

E.  W  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested. 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
''^^^-  The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO.. 

Box  18,  Beeville  Bee  Co..  Te> 

Bees  and  Queens  for  1907 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
good  queens  for  profitable  keeping  of  bees.  I  think 
I  can  raise  just  as  good  queens  as  anybody.  I  will 
book  orders  for  1907  at  the  following  prices:  Each,  55c; 
$6.00  per  dozen;  $45.00  per  100.  Also  eggs  to  hatch. 
Buff  Wyandotte,  R.  I.  Red,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington,  Bar- 
red Rock.    Circular  free. 

A..  H.  Kana^y,  Milroy,  Pa. 

Italian  Queens   ^   ^   ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt    B.  McCain.  Rt.  1,  Osiive^o.  Ill 

ITALIAN  QUI.ENS  and  BEES 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Hustling  helper  in  the  bee  and  honey 
business.    A  steady  job  for  the  right  man 

B.  Walker,  Clyde,  Illinois. 

Wanted. — An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted— Representatives  to  sell  our  teas,  coffees, 
and  olive  oil,  direct  from  importer  to  consumer.    Mail 
orders  solicited.    Price  list  free. 
Rio  Vista  Trading  Co., 670  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Young  man  to  work  in  large  apiary  in 
Southern  California:  after  honey  season  can  work  for 
me  on  ranch  or  vineyard.    Good  board  and  wages. 
'     Address  L.  L.,  care  of  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Wanted. — A  man  competent  to  manage  my  home 
apiary  of  150  colonies  when  I  am  away  inspecting  api- 
aries. An  opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  learn  the 
management  of  out-apiaries  and  get  a  start  in  life. 
State  age,  experience,  wages,  etc. 

Charles  Stewart,  Sammonsville,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — One  student  who  wishes  to  learn  bee- 
keeping (he  getting  his  board,  and,  if  it  is  a  good  sea- 
son, and  he  faithful,  some  wages)  can  have  a  place 
with  me.  A  man  single,  clean  in  mind  and  body,  will- 
ing, industrious,  and  trustworthy,  apply  to 

R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Can. 

NAVY  offers  excellent  opportunities  to  young  men 
ii  rt.  *  I  Qf  good  character  to  receive  instruction  fit- 
ting them  for  promotion;  good  pay  at  start,  advance- 
ment as  soon  as  qualified.  Apply  to  Navy  Recruiting 
Station,  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  or 
PostoflQce  Building,  Cincinnati,  O, 


Situation  Wanted. 


Wanted. —Situation  by  a  practical  apiarist,  or 
large  apiary  to  run  on  shares  for  extracted  honey. 
W.  W.  McNeal,  Wheelersburg,  O. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 250  Heddon  hives. 

W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins.  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale.— 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.    Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— 200-egg  (Excelsior)  incubator,  good  as 
new,  $10.00.   Harry  C.  Driver,  Rt.  1 ,  Beech  Ck. ,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Melilotus  (sweet  clover)  seed,  $2.50  per 
bushel  (35  lbs.).  w.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 

Found.— After  thirty  years'  experimenting,  a  comb- 
frame  that  is  practical  and  bids  defiance  to  propolis. 
All  about  them;  write  the  inventor. 

D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 


Fob  Sale.— Paragon  Chestnut.  I  can  furnish  Par- 
agon Chestnut  grafts  lor  spring  grafting,  25  fine  grafts 
for  $1.00.  J.  H.  Bupp,  Loganville,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— We  pay  the  freight.  Send  me  a  bill  of 
your  1907  supplies  needed,  and  I  will  figure.  New  fac- 
tory. G.  Routzahn,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — At  a  bargain,  21  new  nailed  and  painted 
Danz.  hive-bodies  and  supers  with  frames,  ferces, 
springs,  etc.  T.  P.  Andrews,  Farina,  111. 

For  Sale.— Forty  acres.  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo.,  near 
Hodge,  on  Mo.  Pac,  $27.50  per  acre. 

R.  L.  Webb,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale— at  a  bargain,  10-inch  Rider  compression 
hot-air  pumping  engine,  in  good  condition. 

James  E.  Fowler,  Newflelds,  Rock.  Co.,  N.  H. 

For  Sale.— Concert  flute,  Boehm  system,  full  eb- 
onite; silver-plated  keys;  new,  and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion: cost  $85;  C.  G.  Corne  make;  will  sell  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  E.  B.  Nelson,  Vale,  Oregon. 

For  Sale.— Comb  foundation,  both  brood  and  sur- 
plus. Beeswax  worked  into  foundation  at  a  very  low 
price.    Send  for  price  list  and  free  samples  to 

The  Delta  Apiaries,  Delta,  Colo. 

Fob  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale. — Ninety  second-hand  chaff  hives  (forty 
10-frame  Quinbys,  and  fifty  13-frame  Gallup);  three  4- 
frame  Cowan  extractors,  used  but  two  years;  900  lbs. 
buckwheat  comb  honey. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — 100  supers  (or  less)  for  4J^  sections, 
and  8-frame  hives  complete  with  holders  and  fences, 
no  sections;  been  used  one  year;  painted,  and  good  for 
50  years;  25  cts.  each. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— In  lots  to  suit,  several  hundred  eight 
and  ten  frame  size  comb-honey  supers  ior4Hxil4x\% 
sections,  all  made  up  and  painted,  used  but  little. 
Special  low  price  if  ordered  at  once.  For  particulars 
address  The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co., 

Berthoud,  Colo. 

For  Sale. — Thirty  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania; 
modern  house  and  barn;  100  fruit-trees;  good  bee  pas- 
ture, and  fine  opportunity  for  out-apiaries.  Price 
$1200.  If  you  mean  business,  write  at  once;  good  rea- 
son for  selling. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Rugaber,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange.— One  260-egg  Excelsior  in- 
cubator; 200  eight-frame  (L.  size)   hives;  400  supers; 
foundation  and  other  supplies;  also  16  volumes  Glean- 
ings. I  want  beeswax,  high-grade  typewriter,  or  cash. 
F.  H.  McFarland,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 


For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 


Fob  Sale.— One-piece  sections,  of  all  the  standard 
sizes,  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.50;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  These 
sections  are  strictly  first-class.  Also  other  supplies 
very  cheap.  Jas  E.  Morgan, 

Dansville,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Eighty  acres  extra-good  clay  loam, 
cleared;  buildings,  etc.;  fences  fair;  well  drained;  good 
well;  10  acres  wheat,  30  acres  clover  seed;  extra-good 
for  clover-seed  and  sugar-beet  culture;  one  mile  from 
depot  and  elevator.  Thirty-five  colonies  bees;  Roots 
chaff  hives,  plenty  of  drawn  combs  and  other  necessi- 
ties for  producing  extracted  honey.  Extra-good  clo- 
ver-honey locality;  produced  7000  lbs.  in  1906.  Will 
sell  farm  separate  if  wanted;  easy  terms;  good  reason 
for  selling.    For  particulars  call  on  or  address 

I.  S.  Tilt,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Filion,  Huron  Co.,  Mich. 
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Bees  and  Queens. 


Fob  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  In  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 


For  Sale.— 100  eight-frame  hives  of  hybrids,  single 
story,  and  will  sell  lot  cheap.  G,  P.  Howell, 

6101  Dauphin  St..  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  Sale. — Italian  riueens,  red-clover  and  golden- 
bred  for  business;  order  now  for  June  delivery.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  and  safe  arrival  warranted.  Un- 
tested. $1.00;  tested,  $1.2.5;  select  tested.  $1.50. 

Chas.  W.  Zwiley.  Fremont.  O. 

For  Sale  —500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  several 
apiaries;  will  sell  whole  or  part  with  fixtures;  sheds, 
extracting-houses,  etc.;  no  foul  brood;  no  bad  winter 
results.  Also  land  for  sale.  Get  a  start  under  the 
Tonto  Basin  Reservoir.  H.  F.  DOLSON, 

1139  W  Fillmore  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  Sale. — A  fine  pen  of  Black  Minorcas. 

L.  A.  Stafford.  Blodgett  Mills,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.  — W.  Wyandotte  cockerels,  stock  and 
eggs  at  low  prices.  J.  F.  Moobb,  Tiffin,  O. 


Fob  Sale.— Single-comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels. 
1.25  each.  Theo.  Keller,  Harlem.  Mo. 


For  Sale. — White  Wyandotts  Exclusively  (Duston 
Strain),  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 

Harry  C.  Driver,  Rt.  1,  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Choice  poultry.    Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— M.  B.  turkeys.  Hens,  13.00  each;  Toms, 
$5.00  each;  eggs  in  season,  $3.00  per  dozen. 

A.  P.  Young,  Cave  City,  Ky. 

For  Sale.— Barred  P.  Rock  and  Pekin  duck  eggs, 
$1.00  per  setting.    Circular  free. 

A.  W.  Newcomer,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— White  Rocks  only.    Breeding-pen  has 
average  score  of  92.    Eggs  $2.00  per  1.5.    Stock  for  sale. 
C.  Gallimore,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Choice  Barred  Rock,  extra  laying  strain; 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Also  vegetable-plants,  all  kinds, 
12  cts.  per  dozen.  Le  Claire  Greenhouse, 

Le  Claire,  la. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. — A  hand-lever  printing-press  for  feed-mill, 
2-horse-walk  cultivator,  and  corn-sheller. 

G.  a.  Lunde,  Wausau,  Wis. 


Wanted. — We  should  like  to  exchange  step  and 
common  ladders  for  bee  supplies. 

Gegax  Ladder  Works,  Archbold,  O. 


Wanted  —Mr.  Bee-keeper,  your  order  now.  Let  us 
quote  you  prices  on  goods  before  busy  season.  Root's 
Goods  for  Western  bee-keepers. 

Superior  Honey  Co..  Ogden,  Utah. 


Wanted. — A  small  homestead  in  a  good  bee  range, 
with  or  without  bees.  W.  W.  McNeal, 

Wheelersburg,  O. 

Wanted. — To  let,  apiary  of  over  300  colonies  on  five 
years'  time.  Produced  $6.00  per  colony  this  year. 
Great  opportunity  in  Colorado. 

Miller  Produce  Co.,  Timnath,  Colo. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hebshiseb. 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— A  second-hand  extractor,  two-frame,  in 
good  order,  cheap.  R.  Cbawford, 

139  North  5th  St.,  Paterson.  N.  J. 


Wanted.— To  buy  200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  for 
spot  cash,  L.  frame  preferred. 

Woodward,  Forsyth  &  Woodward, 
Rt.  1,  Rexford  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.—  Bees  on  shares,  or  the  management  of  an 
apiary  or  apiaries  in  California  or  any  Western  Slate. 
State  wages  and  time.    Address 

Logan  Caldwell,  Banning,  Cal. 

Wanted.— The  address  of  some  person  who  would 
let  his  bees  on  shares  —  California  preferred.  State 
number  of  colonies,  and  conditions. 

Pebbin,  117  N.  Butler  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted.— 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 


Wanted. — Well-ripened  basswood  or  clover  honey. 
Prompt  payment  on  receipt;  8M  cts.  per  pound,  f.  o.  b, 
West  Bend.  H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Wanted.— In  large  or  small  lots,  No.  1  white  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  or  barrels. 
Send  sample  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered 
in  Preston.  M.  V.  Facey, 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.',  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale. — 50  cases  of  comb  honey  in  no-drip  cases. 
Louis  Werner,  Edwardsville,  111. 

For  Sale.- Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  extracted  buckwheat  honey  at 
6  cts.    Purity  and  quality  guaranteed. 

Ira  Wilson,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
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Fob  Salb. — 50,000    pounds    California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Mbbceb,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — 75  cases  comb  honey,  24  sections  to  case, 
amber  and  buckwheat,  at  $2.30  per  case;  white  comb 
at  $2.75.     Quibin-thb-Queen-Breedeb,  Bellevue,  O. 

Fob  SAi>E.~Fancy  basswood  and  clover  honey  in 
barrels  or  60-lb.  cans;  sample  10  cts.,  which  may  be  de- 
ducted when  ordering.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  basswood  and  1000  lbs.  clover 
honey  in  kegs.  C  J.  Baldbidge. 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— I  have  left  a  few  cases  of  that  nice  Col- 
orado alfalfa  honey.  It  is  going  fast  at  $10  a  case  of 
120  lbs..  F.  O.  B.         A.  A.  Lyons,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


Better  tKan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  >?  »!•  '^  I  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here;  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $1..50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old, 
double  these  prices, 
Dele  Collins,  PK  D.,  dnporitim.  Pa. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  —  ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens.  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 


TAYLOR'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS  IS  THE  BEST. 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  Rrice  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  also  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies  of  bees. 
Bees  in  separate  yards.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 
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Untested,  from  imported  mothers,  and  also 
goldens;  $1.00  each,  or  $9.00  per  dozen. 

R.  O.   COX,   Rt.  No.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

DLC'lilVta   Double-story, $1.50.    75C    CdCll 
ALL  KINDS  OF   B  E  E-K  E  E  P  E  R  S'  SUPPLIES. 

T.  A.  GUNN,  TULLAHOMA,  TENN. 


Bcc-kecpcrs*  Directory 

This  department  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing 
the  bee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  your  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  flat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  reject  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 

2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 

3     ■'  "        "        7..50 

4      "  "        "       10.00 

Cash  in  advance.    Ad's  can  be  changed  only 

in  the  first  issue   of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Cbawfobd,  Hineston,  La. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Milleb,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Oarniolan.  Daniel  Wubth  &  Gbant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiaby.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Andbbson,  Holden,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jbpson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tbibblb,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Italians,  Cabniolans.  No  disease.   Two-comb  nu- 
cleus with  queen,  $3.00.     A.  L.  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 

Fob  Sale.- Bee-keepers'  Supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St,,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens — red  clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DocKHAM,  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend.Minn. 

SwABTHMOBB   Golden-all-ovcr,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E. L.Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Queens.    Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawbence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiaby,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


GoLDEN-ALL-ovEB  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snydbb  Apiabies,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  G.  Clbmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Fob  Sale. — Honey,  bees,  and  queens;  cartons  at 
half  price,  and  some  other  supplies.  Bees  on  Danz. 
and  L.  frames.    Free  circular. 

Quibin-the-quben-bbbedeb,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 
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SWEET-CLOVER    SEED. 

We  have  a  Kood  stock  of  white  unhuUed  sweet-clo- 
ver seed  which  we  are  selling  at  the  followinsr  prices: 
1  lb.  by  mail,  22  cents;  not  postpaid,  12  cts.  per  lb.;  10 
lbs.,  $1.00;  100  lbs.,  $8.00.  We  have  only  a  limited 
amount  of  the  unhulled  yellow  variety  and  of  the 
hulled  while  variety,  either  of  which  will  cost  8  cents 
a  pound  more  than  the  unhulled  white  while  it  lasts. 


TOBACCO    DUST. 

We  have  to  offer  two  kinds  of  tobacco  dust  used  as 
an  insecticide  and  fertilizer  on  plants  in  greenhouse 
work.  A  fine  dust  made  in  part  from  ground  stems 
we  offer  at  3  cts.  per  lb.;  10  lbs.  for  20  cts.;  100  lbs., 
$1  50;  by  the  case  of  about  30O  pounds,  atVd  cts.  per 
lb.  A  better  grade,  not  so  fine,  will  cost  1  cent  a 
pound  more  than  f.bove  for  a  like  quantity.  Sample 
mailed  on  request  to  those  interested. 


SECOND-HAND  F0UNDAT10N-MII,LS. 

We  have  the  following  second-hand  comb-founda- 
tion mills  to  offer.  We  give  a  brief  description  of 
each,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  a  sample  of  founda- 
tion, representing  any  one  or  more  of  these  mills,  to 
those  interested,  on  application: 

No.  058,  2^x6-inch  hex.  thin-super  mill  in  good  con- 
dition.   Price  $12.00. 

No.  059,  25^x6-inch  hex.  exrta-thin-super  mill  in  good 
condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  072,  2%xl0-inch  hex.  medium-brood  mill  in  fair 
condition.    Price  $15.00. 

No.  077,  2x  10-inch  round-cell  brood  mill  in  old-style 
higa  frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  12.00. 

No.  075.  2x9  hex.  brood  mill  in  the  oldest-style  wood- 
base  frame.  Original  price  of  this  machine  was  $80.00. 
We  offer  it  for  $10.00. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

Judging  from  the  orders  and  inquiries  which  we  re- 
ceive, there  is  an  optimistic  feeling  concerning  the 
coming  season.  Business  in  most  lines  is  booming  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  are  obliged  to  anticipate  our 
wants  months  in  advance  in  order  to  get  stock  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  when  we  want  and  need  it.  Prices  of 
honey  were  never  more  firm  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  available  supplies  seem  to  be  limited.  With  the 
price  of  bee-supplies  no  higher  than  they  have  been 
for  several  years  in  spite  of  advancing  cost  of  materials 
there  is  abundant  reason  for  stimulating  trade,  for 
there  is  no  assurance  that  present  prices  can  be  main- 
tained through  this  season.  If  the  demand  becomes 
so  great  that  surplus  stocks  on  old  contracts  are  used 
up,  an  advance  in  price  will  be  inevitable.  We  are 
finding  greater  difficulty  than  ever  before  in  our  ex- 
perience in  getting  cars  in  which  to  ship  our  goods, 
and  the  traffic  on  the  railroads  is  so  heavy  that  it  is 
congested,  and  goods  are  delayed  in  transit.  If  you 
would  not  be  disappointed  in  getting  what  you  need 
in  time,  do  not  put  off  ordering  too  long. 


Convention  Notices. 


Dear  Sir: — I  am  instructed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  association  to  send  you  the  enclosed 
announcements  for  the  information  of  your  readers. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Walter  R.  Ansell. 

The  Minnesota  Bee-keepers'  Association,  which  was 
founded  in  1888,  has  made  a  new  departure  this  year 
by  incorporating,  with  a  membership  of  51,  under  the 
educational  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  By  the 
acceptance  of  its  three  delegates  to  the  meeting  last 
month  of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society, 
it  is  recognized  as  the  State  Association.  With  its 
new  lease  of  life  it  has  adopted  a  new  constitution 
and  by-laws,  its  objects  now  being  the  promotion  of 
scientific  bee  culture  and  of  the  general  interest  of 
the  bee-keepers  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  To  assist 
the  State  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 
against  the  adulteration  of  honey,  and  for  stamping 
out  foul  brood,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association  in  defense  of  its  members  in 
their  lawful  rights.    Article  VII.  reads: 

"  Any  member  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  by  proxy 
on  any  subject  and  at  any  general  meeting,  provided 
that  no  member  present  shall  vote  more  than  two 
proxies." 

The  association  is  aftiliatcd  with  the  National  Bee- 
keepers" Association,  so  that,  by  payment  of  $1.00  an- 
nually, a  bee-keeper  may  become  a  member  of  both 
associations. 

Besides  its  annual  meeting  in  December  it  will  in 
future  hold  a  spring  meeting  and  another  during  the 
Minnesota  Stale  Fair  week,  and  the  proceedings  of 
each  meeting  will  be  published  by  circular  to  the 
members.  In  future.  Cooperation  will  be  the  watch- 
word of  its  policy. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Chas.  Mondeng,  160  Newton  Ave.,  N.  Minneapolis,  or 
to  the  Treasurer.  Rev.  J.  Ridley,  Monticello,  Minn. 


KIND  WORDS. 


THE  CITY  AND  THE  COUNTRY,   BY  AN   ENGINEER. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  which  I  left  twelve  years  ago 
to  learn  steam  engineering,  in  which  I  have  been  fair- 
ly successful.  But  life  in  the  city  was  very  unsatis- 
factory; and,  after  the  greatest  loss  of  our  life,  the 
death  of  our  little  girl,  we  moved  to  a  small  place  in 
the  country,  I  still  retaining  my  position  as  engineer. 
Now  my  wife  and  I,  instead  of  spending  our  evenings 
and  money  seeking  fresh  air  and  amusement,  find 
health,  happiness,  and  money  in  caring  for  a  cow, 
some  pigs,  poultry,  and  a  large  vegetable-garden.  I 
ride  a  bicycle  or  walk  three  miles  to  work,  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  never  was  in  better  health.  Oh  if  all 
the  thousands  that  live  in  the  cities  could  only  realize 
the  benefits  they  would  get  from  working  just  a  few 
feet  of  earth! 

I  write  these  lines  hoping  they  may  be  of  some  en- 
couragement to  you  in  your  good  work.  Keep  after 
the  humbugs  and  the  drink  evil. 

Somerville,  N.  J.  Lewis  B.  Thatcher. 


The  Southeastern  Minnesota  Bee  Association  will 
meet  in  the  court-house,  Winona.  Minn.,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  Feb.  26  and  27,  1907.  Everybody  is 
invited.  E.  C.  Cornwell,  Sec. 


Many  years  ago.  when  I  was  a  young  girl,  my  father 
kept  a  small  colony  of  bees,  and  for  several  years  he 
was  a  regular  subscriber  to  Gleanings.  I  became 
much  interested  in  the  pages  devoted  to  Our  Homes, 
and  your  earnest  home-like  talks  there  had  much  in- 
fluence in  my  early  Christian  life.  My  home  was  not 
a  religious  one.  My  father,  though  notably  an  honest, 
generous,  and  kind-hearted  man,  was  never  a  profess- 
ing Christian.  My  mother  was  a  jirofessed  but  not 
progressive  Christian,  so  we  children  had  scant  relig- 
ious training;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  in  a 
bee-culture  journal  that  I  first  learned  to  see  the  vital 
connection  between  truly  righteous  conduct  and  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Holiness  of  heart  must  express  it- 
self in  holy  action  was  the  lesson  your  Home  talks 
impressed  upon  me.  Many  times  in  after-life,  when 
tempted  to  be  unjust  or  dishonest  in  trifles,  the 
thought  of  the  pennies  you  returned  would  come  into 
my  mind.  Soon  after  I  became  interested  in  a  siudy 
of  the  epistles,  and  from  them  to  the  gospels;  and  .so 
I  found  Jesus,  and  learned  that  it  was  he  who  had 
been  leading  me  through  that  by-path  to  himself. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  talks  in  Our  H' iijcs, 
and  wishing  you  continued  prosperity  and  growth  in 
grace,  I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

Ashkum,  111.  Lilian  E.  Fowler. 
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The  only  roofing 
sold  on  a  money- 
back  guaranty. 

READ  OUR  TRIAL  OFFER. 


IF  YOU  want  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  roofing  you  can  buy,  please 
read  the  guaranty  we  give  on  Paroid. 

We  can  and  do  give  you  this  guaranty  be- 
cause Paroid  is  the  best  ready  roofl^ng  ever 
made. 

If  you  will  compare  a  sample  of  it  with 

others,  you  can  see  and  

feel  the  difference. 

Use  your  own  judg- 
ment. 

Put  your  samples  out 
in  freezing  weather  and 
then  try  to  bend  them. 

Paroid  will  be  soft  and 
pliable. 

The  others  will  all 
break  and  crack  1 

The  difference  is  in 
the  way  tliey  are  made. 

We  make  the  felt  for 
Paroid  in  our  own  mills, 
established  in  1817.  We 
know  how  and  we  take 
no  chances. 

Other  manufacturers 
buy  their  felt,  the  most 
importantpartofaready 
roofing,  where  they  can 
get  it  the  cheapest,  and  run  big  risks  at  the 
very  start. 

We  saturate  the  felt  in  a  compound  of  our 
own,  that  renders  every  fibre  of  it  water 
proof.  Soaked,  mind  you,  not  merely  dipped. 

We  coat  it  with  the  toughest,strongest,  thick- 


Paroid 
Roofing 


B 


UY   one    lot  of    Paroid; 
open  it ;  inspect  it ;  ap- 
ply   it    to    your  roof, 
and  if  then  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  have  the  best 
ready    roofing   made,  send  us 
your   name  and  address,  and 
we  will  send   you  a  check  for 
the    full    cost    of  the  roofing 
including  the  cost  of  applying. 


est,  smoothest,  most  flexible  and  most  durable 
coating  used  in  any  ready  roofing  ever  made. 
You  can  see  and  feel  that  for  yourself. 
Then  we  give  you  with  every  roll  of  Paroid 
a  complete  roofing  kit,  containing  our  patent- 
ed caps — the  only  rust-proof  cap  made. 
Water  can't  rust  them  and  cause  them  to 
work  loose  and  spring  a 
leak  as  all  other  caps  do. 
These  are  some  of  tho 
reasons  why  Paroid  has 
stood  the  test. of  time 
for  the  United  States 
Government  here  and  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, for  railway  com- 
panies, manufacturers, 
farmers,  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  every- 
where. 

Send  today  for  free 
samples.  Enclose  4c  in 
stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  our  new48-page  book 
of  plans  for  practical 
farm  and  poultry  build- 
ings. 

If  your  dealer  wiU  not 
supply  you,  send  to  us 
direct.    We  pay  the  freight. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

20  Mill  Street.  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
142»  Monadnock  BIdg.,     Chicago,  III. 


30  Days  FREE  Triar 


THE     FAMOUS     SPLIT     HICKORY    VEHICIiES 

You  Pay  Us   Nothing   Unle,ss   Satisfied 

CAn«1  lUrh  'filit\-nt>'\T  B"*  '"■■'*^  ™^  ^^  *>"<="  for  full 
•3611(1  n%J  ivlUllt^j'  Information  about  this  most 
liberal  offer.    Remember,  you  can  have  80  days' free  trial  on 

any  of  my  famous  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  and  you  don't  have  to 
pay  us  any  money  unless  you  are  satisfied. 

Write  For  BUGGY  BOOK  Mailed  FREE 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  anyone  until  you 
getmy  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  Book  about 
Vehicles  ever  published.  Just  write  me  a  postal  card  and  say: 
"Send  me  your  free  Btwgv  Book,"  and  1  will  send  it  to  you  by  re- 
turn mail  abgoliitcly  ifVec.  Write  me  now,  before  you  forget  It. 
T-F    f    T*I-I¥^'T  PS    President 

I  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  293,  Cincinnati, 0. 


Strongest   Fence   Made 


Wlieiiyou  buy  our  High  Carbon  Coiled  Spring  Fenceyou  buy  strength, service 
and  durability  combined.  Twenty  yearsoi  experience— lianl  knocks,  tauglit  us 
that  the  best  lence  is  made  from  iieavlly  galvanized  Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wire 

CLOSELY   WOVEN   FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

Our  J"ence  is  so  closely  woven  that  small  pigs  cannot  "wriggle"  through  It.  So 
strong  tlie  villous  bullcannot"taze"lt.  We  have  no  agents  and  do  not  sell  to 
dealers  but  sell  direct  to  the  user 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  FREICHT   PREPAID 

Coiled  Wire  provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  and  prevents  sagging  be- 
tween posts.  Every  pound  of  wire  used  in  tlie  construction  of  our  fencedsmade 
inourown  mill  from  the  besthighcarbon  steelobtainable.  Wegive  - 
on  nAVC  core  TDIAI  thatourcustomermav  be  sure  they  are  sat- 
«SU  UA  Id  rnCt  l  nlAL  istled.  we  make  a  full  line  of  FARM  AND 
POULTRY  i'ENCE.    Our  wholesales  prices  wiUsave  you  money.     Catalog  Free. 

COILED    SPRING    FENCE   COMPANY 

BOX101  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


. .  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wo  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
"\\"c  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


One  step  won't  take  us  very  far; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  walking. 
One  word  won't  tell  folks  what  we  are; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  talking. 
One  inch  won't  make  us  very  tall; 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  growing. 
Promptness  once  won't  do  it  all, 

We  have  got  to  keep  on  moving. 

Single  orders  are  good  enough  in  their  place. 
But  more  are  necessary  to  keep  up  our  pace. 


No  doubt  you  are  planning 
for  next  season's  supplies. 
Write  us  for  catalog  and 
other  information.  Give 
us  a  trial.  We  can  please 
you.  By  handling  the  Root 
Co.'s  goods,  with  excellent 
shipping  facilities,  prompt- 
ness, etc.,  we  can  serve  you 
in    a    satisfactory    manner. 


John  Ncbel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeper: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  oh  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  tilled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red'-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  28c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call   or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


vf)    'kXJ 


We  are  Notjn  a  Trust! 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-trames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that   bee-keepers  use  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  25  years. 


ri 


n    B^^'  W 


A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  tor  17  years. 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Address 

The  W.   T.    Falconer  Nlfg.   Co.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Bia'  StocK 


New  Warehouse     ;     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging  ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  190  7 'Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Hi. 


Root  Goods 

for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 

as  well  have  the  best?   They  cost  you  no 

more.    In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 

In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 

quality  considered. 
They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 

at    the    ROOT    FACTORY    PRICES    and 

DISCOUNTS. 
My   shipping   facilities   are   unsurpassed   any 

where.    Practically  all  points  are  reached 

by  direct  lines,  thus   insuring  the  lowest 

freight  rates. 
Write  for  estimate  with  liberal   discount   for 

orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

665,  567  West  Seventh  Street 


'f-M^'S^' ' 


it-- 


S^' 


■  ^  t^  %  y  • 
M  EDirSA 


O  H  I  O 


^•"^  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ? 
Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 
take  advantage  of^^j ^^ 

^^^  Large  Discounts 

which  we  offer  this  month  on  Bee-sup- 
plies?    Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  aft"ord  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large    Illustrated     Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


European  Bee-keepers! 


and  Expense 

by  sending  direct  all  your  orders 
and  correspondence  to  our  exclu- 
sive agent  for  the  European 
continent  and  its  colonies.     .     . 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

142  FAUBOURG    -    ST.  DENIS,  PARIS 

Prompt  Service 
and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. .  •  . 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 


Root's . . . 
. . .  Goods 

Stand  for 

Reliability 

Uniform  excellence     .... 
.     .     .     .     always  maintained. 

Popularity 

Everywhere  in  high  favor. 

Quality 

Material  and  workman-    .     .     . 
ship  unexcelled. 


In  Other  Words — It's  Root  Quality 


We  Sell  the  Root 
Quality   Goods    in 

MICHIGAN 


Write  for  prices  and  discount  on 

your  list  of  goods  for  the 

coming    season. 


"Where  Quality  Counts,  We  Win.' 


M.H.niJNT&SON 

Redford,  Wayne  County,  Michigan 
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C,  H.  W.  WEBER 

==    HEADQUARTERS    FOR    ^^ 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  Root^s  Goods  Exclu- 
sively   at    Root's    Factory   Prices. 


Give  me  your  orders  for  the  BEST  GOODS  MADE.  You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.  You  will  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stock  is 
complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  EVERY  THING  the  BEE-KEEPER  needs  CINCIN- 
NATI is  one  of  the  best  SHIPPING-POINTS  in  the  Union,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SOUTH,  as  all  freight  now  GOES  THROUGH  CINCINNATI.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  promptly  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


A  Special  Discount  on  Early  Orders 

I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.  I  pay  CASH  ON  DELIVERY; 
or,  if  you  are  in  NEED  OF  HONEY,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted, 
and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots, 
or  car-lots— of  EXTRACTED  or  COMB  HONEY.     I  guarantee  its  purity. 

Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITAL- 
IANS, RED-CLOVERS,  CARNIOLANS,  and  CAUCASIANS.  Can  furnish 
NUCLEI  beginning  of  June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 


I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:  White  and  Yellow 
Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Crimson  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Phacelia, 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee-plant,  and  Catnip. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2146-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

Cincinnati,  -  -  Ohio,  U*  S*  A* 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  RULES. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  tilled,  combs  straig'ht,  firnily  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-cislitli  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  sli^ilitly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  proiiolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  exceiit  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  .3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Milwaukee— There  prevails  a  very  ciuiet  feeling 
here  in  the  market  for  honey  of  all  kinds;  the  supply 
is  moderate,  and  demand  not  heavy.  The  sales  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  best  grades  o'"  either  comb  or 
extracted.  Broken  or  out  of  conditioned  sells  very 
slowly;  indeed,  we  would  encourage  shipments  of  fan- 
cy comb,  as  it  will  sell  well.  We  can  now  quote  for 
fancy,  17  to  18;  A  No.  1,  16  to  17;  amber  or  dark,  good, 
1.5  to  16;  extracted  white,  barrels,  cans  or  pails,  8  to  9; 
dark,  7  to  8.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co. 

Feb.  18.  119  Buffalo  St. 

Buffalo.— The  market  is  firm  for  white  comb  hon- 
ev.  but  very  slow  for  No.  2  white,  dark,  and  mixed. 
Not  much  white  comb  in  our  market,  and  only  small 
lots  come  in  occasionally.  Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white 
comb  honey,  16  to  17;  No.  1,  1.5  to  16;  No.  2,  12  to  13; 
No.  3,  11  to  12;  No.  1,  dark,  10  to  11;  No.  2  9  to  10;  mix- 
ed, 10  to  11;  white  clover,  extracted,  8  to  8%;  amber,  7 
to  7^;  buckwheat,  6  to  6/4;  .ielly-tumblers,  85  to  90  per 
doz.    Beeswax  30  to  32.  W.  C.  Townsend. 

Feb.  19.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Denver.— Producers  in  this  State  are  practically 
closed  out  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  We 
have  not  suflicient  good  comb  honey  to  supply  our  lo- 
cal trade,  but  have  a  good  supply  of  white  extracted 
of  excellent  quality.  We  quote  strictly  No.  1  white 
comb  honey,  per  case  of  24  sections,  at  $3.-:0;  No.  1, 
light  amber,  $3.00;  good  No.  2,  $2  80;  white  extracted, 
8  to  8%;  light  amber,  7U  to  8.  We  pay  27  to  28  for 
clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Ass'n., 

Denver,  Colo. 


St.  Paul.— Supply  of  honey  is  limited.  Fancy  white 
No.  1  in  1-lb.  sections,  new,  15  to  16;  No.  2  white  clo- 
ver, in  1-lb.  sections,  13  to  14;  extracted,  white,  in  60- 
Ib.  cans,  per  case,  9  to  10.         W.  H.  Patton,  Sec, 

Feb.  19.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


St.  Louis.— The  receipts  of  comb  honey  are  exceed- 
ingly small.  Extracted  is  not  as  scarce,  but  there  is 
very  little  on  the  market  of  both  kinds.  The  demand 
is  good  at  the  following  prices;  Fancy  white  comb 
honey,  17;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  light  amber,  15;  broken  and 
inferior,  less.  Extracted  light  amber,  California,  'Yi 
to  8;  Spanish  needle,  8;  all  in  5-gallon  cans.  .Soutliern 
in  barrels  is  quotable  at  5%  to  6;  same  (luality  in  cans, 
6/4  to  7.  There  is  no  stock  on  the  market,  however, 
of  this  description.  Beeswax  tirm  at  31  for  choice 
pure.    All  impure  and  inferior,  less. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

Feb.  18.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago.— The  market  continues  to  absorb  practi- 
cally all  the  offerings  of  the  best  grades  of  comb  and 
extracted  honey,  there  being  no  perceptible  change  iu 
prices  from  the  quotations  last  given.  Beeswax  strong 
at  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Feb.  18.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Boston.  — Our  market  is  cleaned  up  on  honey  in 
good  shape,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  this  season 
would  clean  up  all  of  the  old  stock  which  has  been 
such  a  bugbear  for  the  past  two  years.  Fancy  white, 
17;  No.  1,  from  15  to  16;  No.  2,  14;  extracted,  7  to  8,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

Feb.  19.  Blake,  Sqott  &  Lee  Co. 


Schenectady. — We  are  having  the  usual  lenten  de- 
mand for  honey,  and  expect  to  close  out  stock  on  hand 
during  the  next  month.  We  quote  fancy  white,  14  to 
15;  No.  2,  12  to  13;  buckwheat,  1 1  to  i2;  extracted,  light, 
"TYs  to  8;  dark,  &Y2  to  7.  Chas.  MacCulloch, 

Feb.  21.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Zanesville— The  demand  for  honey  is  by  no  means 
brisk,  though  the  market  shows  some  improvf  ment. 
Fancy  white  and  No.  1  comb  bring  17  to  18  wholesale. 
Not  much  demand  for  extracted,  save  in  small  retail 
packages.  I  quote  1-lb.  jars  at  $2.20  per  dozen,  whole- 
sale.    Beeswax,  40. 

Feb.  19.  E.  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  O. 


Denver— Prices  on  comb  honey  unchanged  and  de- 
mand better-  We  quote  strictly  No- 1,  white,  per  case 
of  24  sections,  $3.20;  No.  1,  light  amber,  $3.00;  No.  2, 
$2.80.  We  have  a  good  stock  of  exceptionally  fine  ex- 
tracted honey  which  we  are  offering  at  8  and  9  for 
fancy  white  and  7Y2  to  8  for  light  amber.  We  are  in 
the  market  for  beeswax  and  pay  27  to  29.  Cash  deliv- 
ered here  for  a  good  clean  yellow  article. 

The  Colorado  Honey-pkodugers'  Ass'n, 

Feb.  21.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Indianapolis.— Market  on  comb  honey  is  very 
quiet,  regardless  of  the  short  crop.  Fancy  white  comb 
brings  16  to  17;  No.  1  white,  14;  amber,  12  to  13.  Best 
grades  of  extracted  honey  bring  8  to  9;  amber,  6  to  7. 
Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at  i'S5  per  100  pounds. 
Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Feb.  25.  513  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  for  Sale.     See  Classified  Ads.  on  pages  358-360 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

T 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  m«de  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 

CO.,    Jamestown,    N.    Y.       Big     Discounts    on     early    orders,    let    us    figure 
with  you  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  hsve  ,■  honoy  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  a»  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51     WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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WE   WILL   BUY  AND   SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  oi"  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN. 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

From  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  30 
cents  cash,  32  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  paid  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  anv  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  atd  mail  us  shipping  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 

The  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  ROOT  QUEEN-REARING  OUTFIT. 

In  this  outfit  are  embraced  the  best  points  of  the  best 
systems  in  use.  It  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  ama- 
teur as  well  as  the  expert.  The  cell-cups  are  made  of 
wood,  wax-coated.  No  melted  wax  is  used  in  their 
manipulation,  as  they  are  attached  to  the  cell-stick  by 
means  of  a  small  nail-point. 


The  nursery  cage  combines  the  features  of  nursery 
and  introducing  cages.  By  their  use  a  queen  can  be  re- 
least  d  on  the  candy  plan  or  caged  in  the  hive  as  desired. 

In  connection  with  the  outfit  goes  a  booklet  on  queen- 
rearing — one  which  ought  to  put  the  veriest  amateur  on 
the  high  road  to  success.  Outfit  comprises  three  cell- 
bars  with  fifty  waxed  wooden  cells,  i  frame  cages  (20): 
one  cell-forming  stick;  one  set  gi a f ting-tools,  and  a  book 
on  queen-rearing,  $4.50.     Postage  .>5c. 

Xools  for  Queei:\«bree4lers. 

Root  cell-cup,  with  point  for  attaching  to  bar,  50c  per 
100.  $4.00  per  1000.     Postage  10c  per  100. 

Same,  waxed  ready  for  use,  ysc  per  100;  $6  00  per  1000. 
Po.>-tage  10c  per  100. 

■  Titoff  wire  nursery-cages,  15c  each:  $1.35  for  10;  $12.50 
per  100.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Frame  for  holding  20  cages,  including  cages,  $3.00. 
Postage  22c. 

Cell-stick,  each  loc;  $1.00  per  dozen.     Postage  Ic  each. 

Transferring-needle,  double-ended  and  nickel-plated, 
15  cents.     Postage  Ic  each. 

Jelly-spoon,  nickel-plated,  15  cents.    Postage  Ic  each. 

We  can  supply,  also,  fine-pointed  lace-.scissors  with 
•*xtra  large  bows,  for  clumsy  fingers,  at  35  cents  each. 
Postage  Ic  each. 

THe  A.  I.  Root  Cq.,  Medina,  O. 


The  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Century  Smokep 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair. 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


IS  THE  BEST, 

CLEANEST, 

COOLEST, 

STRONGEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

AND  LARGEST 

SMOKER  SOLD 

FOR  A  DOLLAR, 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

ALL  THAT  iS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke. 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Grant  Stanley,  Nisbet,  Pa  ,  July  24,  190.5,  writes: 
"After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  hecessary  in  any  flrst-class  smoker." 

Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2.50;  by  mtxil,  25  cts.  extra. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,   MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


THE  SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 

A  series  of  booklets  on  bee  subjects  by  E.  L. 
Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania,  known  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  as  "  Swarthmore."  These  books  are 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information.  The 
Swarthmore  method  of  queen-rearing  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  important  innovation  in  bee-keep- 
ing of  recent  years: 

INCREASE.  The  first  of  the  series.  Anyone 
desiring  to  enlarge  his  apiary  should  learn  the 
Swarthmore  way.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts. 
French  edition  entitled  "Accroissement,"'  50  cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY  NUCLEI.  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating  queens  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  the  queen-rearing  business. 
From  this  booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts.  French  edition 
entitled  "Nuclei  Miniatures,"  .50  cts.  postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarthmore  methods  of 
queen-rearing  in  regard  to  cell-getting.  Price, 
postpaid,  25  cts. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  Revised 
edition.  It  tells  the  honey-producer  how  to  rear 
queens  by  the  very  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little  money  and  little 
trouble,  in  just  as  effective  and  economical  plan 
for  the  bee-keeper  who  works  for  profit.  Price 
25  cts.  postyiaid. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS. 
Complete  outfit  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 

ORDERS  for  these  books  should  be  sent  to 
your  regular  dealer  in  supplies,  or  to  the  pub- 
iisher  of  any  bee-journal.    The  trade  supplied  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  C,  distribute 
agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt.  / 
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CHANGE  OP  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNEAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7%  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JoNES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/.    . 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 


ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS  INCTuMD^lG LEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


Our  Price  with 

Sunday  School  Times 1  yr.  $1  00  GLEANINQS 

Rural  New-Yorker "     100 

Farm  News "         25    <*/,     Qr 

Holden's  Corn  Book 15    -P  ^    "-* 0 


Delineator 1  yr. 

McClure's  Magazine " 

World's  Work 


$1  00 
1  00 
3  00 

$3  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Review  of  Reviews 1  yr. 

Success  Magazine 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Cosmopolitan  or  Success . .  1  yr.  $1  00 

Yachting,  or  any  class  B..     "  3  00 

Field  and  Stream "  4  00 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Cassell's  Little  Folks "_  1  50 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "  1  00 
Any  class  A  may  be  substituted. 

Recreation  or  Appleton's..!  yr.  $1  50 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "  150 

Review  of  Reviews "  3  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion    "  1  00 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Suburban  Life "_  150 

House  and  Garden "  3  00 

Any  class  8  may  be  substituted. 

Independent 1  yr.  $2  00 

Recreation  or  Appleton's..     ']  150 

Outing  or  Reader  Magazine    "  3  00 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 

Ainslee's  Magazine 1  yr.  $1  80 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "  1  80 

Outing  Magazine "  3  00 

Or  any  Class  B  Magazine. 


^2>  75 
$3  6o 

$4  oo 
$3  30 

$4  65 

$6  65 

$4  70 
$4  50 


Our  Price  with 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00  GLEANINGS 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "      180    <#/C      .^ 
Harper's  or  Leslie's  W'kly    "      5  00    iP^     4*-' 
Or  Scribner's  or  Kermaic  Studio. 


American  Boy 1  yr. 

Pearson's  Magazine " 

Pictorial  Review " 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

American  Inventor 1  yr. 

Scientific  American " 

Automobile  Magazine " 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

World  To-day 1  yr. 

Etude  (for  music  lovers)..    " 
Recreation  or  Pearson's. .. 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Century  Magazine 1  yr. 

Current  Literature 

Cassell's  or  Appleton's  — 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Putnam's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Country  Life  in  America.. 

Good  Housekeeping 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Children's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Etude  (for  music  lovers)..     " 
Appleton's  or  Pearson's. . .     " 
Or  anv  class  4  magazine. 

Harper's  Mag.  or  Weekly.  .1  yr. 

Reader  or  Outing 

Lippincott's  Magazine 

Or  any  class  6  magazine. 


$1  00 
1  50 
1  00 

$1  00 
3  00 
2  00 

$1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

$4  00 
3  00 
1  50 

$3  00 
4  00 
1  00 

$1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

$4  00 
3  00 
2  50 

$3 


$3 


$7 


$7 


$3 


30 
80 

65 
65 
15 

65 
40 
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Superior     Stock 


Many  years  ago,  when  I  began  keeping  bees  atRog- 
ersville,  I  bought  Italian  queens  of  different  breeders. 
One  trial  of  some  strains  was  all  I  cared  to  make.  Of 
a  few  breeders  I  bought  repeatedly.  From  repeated 
trials,  year  after  year.  I  gradually  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  bees  were  the  superior  of  those  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  of  Morgan,  Ky.  They  were 
just  plain,  dark,  three-banded  Italians;  but  as  work- 
ers I  have  never  seen  them  equaled.  They  seem  pos- 
sessed of  a  steady  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees 
to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their  honey  was  capped 
with  a  snowy  whiteness  rivaling  that  of  the  blacks. 
In  addition  to  these  desirable  traits,  they  wintered 
well. 

After  using  this  stock  for  years,  until  I  knew  posi- 
tively that  it  was  superior  to  all  other  strains  that  I 
had  tried,  I  began  offering  it  for  sale  under  the  name 
of  "Superior  Stock,"  asking  $1.50  for  an  untested 
queen,  but  under  special  guarantees,  such  as  safe  ar- 
rival, safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and,  above 
all,  that  the  purchaser  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  ciueen.  Any  time  within  two  years  he  could 
return  the  queen  and  get  his  money  back,  together 
with  50  cts.  additional  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 

For  several  years  I  sold  these  queens,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them,  and  in  only  two  instances  was 
I  called  on  to  refund  the  money,  while  I  could  fill  a 
small  book  with  the  enthusiastic  letters  of  praise 
that  I  received.  That  honey  crops  have  been  materi- 
ally increased  by  the  introduction  of  this  stock  there 
is  no  Question.    For  years  I  did  not  reveal  the  name 


of  the  breeder  who  furnished  this  stock,  and  it  was 
quite  amusing  sometimes  to  get  a  letter  from  some 
would-be  purchaser  saying,  "  I  have  some  of  the  J.  P. 
Moore  stock;  and  if  j'ou  have  got  any  thing  ahead  of 
that  you  have  got  something  pretty  good." 

I  can  still  furnish  queens  of  this  stock  at  $1.00,  the 
very  same  kind  of  stock  that  I  sold  at  $1.50  each;  but 
there  will  be  no  guarantee  except  safe  arrival.  The 
queens  will  be  shipped  direct  from  Mr.  Moore.  As 
fast  as  orders  are  received  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Moore,  who  will  book  them  and  treat  them  exact- 
ly as  though  they  had  been  sent  to  him  direct.  A 
postal  will  be  sent  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  each 
order,  and  another  notice  will  be  sent  before  sending 
the  queen.  After  Mr.  Moore  has  received  and  receipt- 
ed an  order  my  connection  with  the  matter  will  cease, 
except  that  I  will  guarantee  Mr.  Moore's  truthful- 
ness, honor,  and  integrity  in  filling  orders. 

The  price  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Review  is  $1.00,  and 
the  price  of  a  queen  is  $1.00;  but  I  will  furnish  both 
for  $1.50;  and,  just  at  present.  I  furnish  the  back  num- 
bers for  1906  free  of  charge  to  new  subscribers.  That 
is,  for  $1.50  you  can  get  the  queen,  and  the  Review  for 
1906  and  1907.  By  adding  $1.00  more  you  can  get  the 
book  Advanced  Bee  Culture. 

I  know  it  sounds  like  self-interest;  but  if  my  own 
brother  were  a  bee-keeper,  and  did  not  possess  them, 
I  would  advise  him  to  send  $2.50  for  a  copy  of  Ad- 
vanced Bee  Culture,  a  queen  of  the  "  Superior  Stock" 
for  a  breeder,  and  the  Review  for  1906  and  1907,  He 
would  never  spend  $2.50  to  better  advantage. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
liee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,    MANAGER 

1024  ^Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points   in  the  South   and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root^s  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax*  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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Cages  over  Entrances 31.5 

Loaf  Sug'ar  for  Winter 315 

Poul-brond,  Case  on  319 

Bee-tree  Hunting 322 

Clustering-places,  Artificial 323 


Exhibit  Root's,  at  Columbus 325 

Eucalyptus 327 

Hetherington,  Hubert 328 

Sweet  Clover  for  Forage —        .    330 

Protection  for  Supers 331 

Honey,  Liquefying 334 

Air.  Confined 335 

BEE-KEEPING  AMONG  THE  ROCKIES 338 

Mice  and  Honey 338 

Queen-excluders  Hindering  Bees 339 

Candy  for  Winter 340 

Chickens  in  Florida 341 

GLEANINGS  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST 312 

Hive.  Deep  vs.  Shallow 316 

Honey,  Extracting 317 

Calcium  Chloride  to  Dry  Cellars 317 

Storm-doors  on  Hives  Outdoors 321 

OQR  HOMES 343 


Catalogs  Received 

Four-page  circular  (28th  annual)  of  Italian  and 
Caucasian  bees  and  queens,  imported  and  home- 
bred, from  A.  D.  D.  Wood,  Lansing,  Mich. 

One  of  the  seed  catalogs  that  is  highly  valued  by 
every  recipient  is  that  of  Northrup,  King  &  Co., 
packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  practical  informa- 
tion regarding  all  farm  and  garden  crops.  Their 
ad.  appears  on  another  page,  and.  if  interested,  it 
will  pay  you  to  write  for  their  catalog- 
Nursery  stock  grown  in  the  South  can  not  be  as 
satisfactory  for  the  North  as  native-grown.  The 
Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  whose  ad't  appears  on  anoth- 
er page,  will  gladly  send  you  their  catalog  describ- 
ing their  "  Blizzard  Belt  "  nursery  stock. 

When  you  buy  a  buggy  you  want  to  get  your  mon- 
ey's worth.  By  the  Anderton  plan  you  receive  the 
buggy  you  order  on  a  two-years'  approval  backed 
by  a  $25,000  bond.  They  issue  a  splendid  140-page 
catalog  which  will  be  gladly  sent  to  Gleanings 
readers.  See  Anderton  Mfg.  Co.'s  ad't  on  another 
page. 

Every  farmer  and  gardener,  whether  he  has  a 
Planet  Jr.  or  not.  should  send  for  the  new  1907  Plan- 
et Jr.  catalog  of  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse-hoes, 
riding  orchard,  and  beet  cultivators— 45  kinds  in  all 
— with  the  new  and  practical  improvements.  A 
postal  mailed  to  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Box  1106  S,  Phil- 
adelphia, brings  this  interesting  book  by  next  mail. 
There  are,  in  almost  every  line  of  industry  in  this 
country,  a  few  large  comi>anies  whose  product  is 
recognized  universally  as  superior  in  quality  to 
similar  goods  of  other  makes.  The  Elkhart  Car- 
riage &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  in  the 
carriage  industry  represent  one  of  these  quality 
manufacturers.  They  have,  during  the  past  34  years 
of  their  existence,  built »ip  the  largest  direct-to-the- 
consumer  carriage  and  harness  business  in  the 
world  They  make  over  200  styles  of  vehicles  and 
65  styles  of  harness.  Their  large  catalog,  showing 
complete  line,  is  sent  free  upon  request. 

BEST  POULTRY  BOOK. 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  from  subscrib- 
ers for  a  reliable  book  on  incubators  and  chicken- 
raising,  we  suggest  that  you  send  for  the  Sure- 
Hatch  book. 

This  is  a  splendidly  illustrated  book  of  102  pages, 


and  gives  more  practical  information  than  m,any 
books  that  sell  for  .$1.00  to  $1.50. 

The  Sure-Hatch  book  is  so  interesting  that  >ou"ll 
sit  up  late  to  read  it.  Some  poultry  books  are  sim- 
ply compiled  from  encycloptEdias  by  men  who  don't 
know  enough  about  chickens  to  set  a  hen. 

Write  to  the  Sure-Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Box  107, 
Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  107,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  and 
ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Sure-Hatch  book.  They  will 
send  it  to  you  free,  postpaid,  by  return  mail. 

No  one  nowadays  doubts  the  efficiency  of  spray- 
ing. To  buy  the  best  outfit  is  a  question  every  in- 
tending purchaser  should  consider,  as  a  poor  outfit 
is  dear  at  any  price.  The  Deming  Co.,  whose  ad.  ap- 
pears on  another  page  will  send  you  a  catalog  fully 
explaining  their  excellent  line  of  goods.  Mention 
Gleanings  when  you  write. 

It's  only  a  hop.  skip,  and  a  jump  till  springtime 
now — the  time  when  you  want  to  be  cleaning  up  the 
yard,  trimming  up  the  trees,  and  giving  the  house  a 
new  coat  of  paint. 

What  kind  of  paint  to  buy — that's  the  question. 

O.  L.  Chase,  the  Paint  Man  of  .St.  Louis,  has  about 
as  liberal  a  selling  offer  on  his  made-to-order  paint 
as  we  have  ever  seen.  He  advertises  to  make 
fresh  paint  to  onlei — dating  each  can  the  day  it's 
made — and  he  sells  it  under  a  one-hundred-dollar 
guarantee  as  to  purity  and  freshness.  He  also  gives 
two  full  gallons  of  the  paint  free,  to  try. 

Such  an  offer  as  this  makes  one  believe  that  Chase 
must  be  making  pretty  good  paint  or  he  would  not 
dare  to  sell  it  on  this  plan.  He  issues  a  fine  paint 
book — showing  big.  handsome  color-cards,  and  be- 
fore you  decide  to  buy  somewhere  else  we  believe 
you  ought  to  write  for  this  book.  It  will  give  you 
some  mighty  interesting  paint  information.  The 
address  is  O.  L.  Chase,  The  Paint  Man,  Dept.  24, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Books  Received. 

Songs  of  Bbbdom.— This  is  the  title  of  a  unique 
publication  by  Geo.  W.  York  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  It 
comi  irises  all  the  popular  bee-songs  that  have  been 
rendered  at  our  bee  conventions,  with  some  new 
odes.  Every  music-loving  bet--keeper's  family  ought 
to  have  a  copy  to  enliven  the  winter's  evenings. 
Price  25  cents.  We  can  furnish  from  this  ofiQce  at 
publishers'  price. 
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^  This  is  one  of  11. e  many  departments  of  the  old  "Weelily  American  Bee  Joiir- 

■  nal  that  make  it  so  valuable,  not  only  to  the  beginner  in  bee-keeping-,  but  also  to  the  more 
»  experienced.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  is  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  more  questions  on  bees  and  bee- 
^  keeping  than  perhaps  any  other  man  living.    If  you  really  want  to  learn  the  Iiov«"  of  bee-keep- 

►  ing  you  should  read  the  Questions  and  Answers  found  in  "  Dr.  Milleb's  Question-Bos," 
r,  which  appears  every  weeii.  in  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

I"  The  yearly  subscription  price  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  is  only  $1.00— less 

►  than  a  2-cent  postage  stamp  per  week.  But  in  order  that  you  may  give  it  a  trial,  we  will 
,.  send  it  to  you  for  »  niontliM  (13  weeks)  for  only  30  cents.  (We  can  send  back  num- 
r  bers  for  a  while  yet  from  Jan.  1st,  if  you  wish  them.)  A  sample  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on 
^  request.    The  American  Bee  Journal  is  better  than  ever  this  year,  which  is  its  47lh.     Better 

■  send  in  your  subscription  right  away.  Address, 

I  GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

•  Qr\Ariill    rkllAAtl    HffAr   For  $1. 50  we  will  send  you  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal 

f  OlJCLKIl  \IUCCll  VUCI  one  year,  and  a  fine  Standard-Bred  Italian  Queen  in  May  or 
^  June.     Subscription  can  begin  now  or  with  Jan.  1st,  and  Queen  mailed  later.     If  you  want 

■  something  fine  both  as  to  bee-paper  and  Queen,  this  is  a  bargain. 

i 
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AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

SEASON  FOR 

1907 
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SEND  IN  YOUR   ORDER 
NOW. 


Uhe  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

Syracuse        V?        ^?        ^j?        '.^        %^        ^i?        New  YorR 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Banking  by  Mall. 

Savings  Deposit  Bank 
Co 303 

Bee-smokers. 

Bingham,  T.  P 302 

Danzenbaker,  F 293 

Bee  Supplies. 

Blanke  &  Hauk 295 

Buell.  S.  D 225 

Cary&  Son 299 

Cook,  J.  H.  M 299 

Daniels,  F.  R 304 

Falconer  Mlg.  Co.,  back 

cover. 

Getaz.  Adrian 301 

Hilton,  Geo.  E 302 

Hunt  &  Son,  M.  H.  back 

cover. 

Jepson,  H.  H 304 

Jenkins,  J.  M 299 

Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co ....  299 

Leahy  Mlg.  Co 352 

Littlefleld,  W.  J 304 

Marshfleld  Mfg.  Co 357 

Mason,  J.  B 304 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply 

Co -. 302 

MuthCo.,  F.  W.. 292 

Nysewander,  Jos.  back 

cover. 

Pierce,  E.  W 357 

Pouder,  Walter  S 300 

Pressler,  E.  E 304 

Prothero,  Frank  W. . .  301 

Rawlings  Imp.  Co 299 

Reeves,  A.  H 361 

Root  Co.,  Syracuse 297 

Root  Co.,  St.  Paul 295 

Scott  &  Co 302 

Soper.  W.  D 357 

Stringham,  I.J 357 

Texas  Seed  and  Floral 

qq    299 

Weber,  C.  H.  W.. '.'.'■'.'. .'291 
Woodman,  A.  C.  Co. . .  .357 
York  Honey  &  Bee  Co. 357 


Bees  and  Queens. 

Atchley  Co.,  Jennie 357 

Apiculture  Mont  Jovet.361 

Church,  C.  M 357 

Dervishian  &  Bro's..  .293 

Hurst,  D.  F 357 

Kanagy,  A.  H 357 

Laws.  W.  H 357 

McCain,  R.  B 357 

Martin,  Leslie 361 

Parker,  R.  M 301 

Rails,  W.  H 301 

Shaffer,  Henry 301 

Spencer,  R.  M 301 

Taylor  &  Son 360 

Victor,  W.  0 361 

Buggies. 

Anderton  Mfg.  Co 362 

Elkhart  Mfg.  Co 362 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 362 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Bee-keepers'Directory.361 

Bees  and  Queens 360 

For  Sale 359 

Help  Wanted 359 

Honey  and  Wax  Want- 
ed  360 

Honey  andWax  for  Sale360 

Poultry  Offers 360 

Situations  Wanted 359 

Wants  and  Exchange.  .360 

Comb  Foundation 

Dadant  &  Son,  back  cover. 
Dittmer.Gus 301 

Fences 

Brown  Fence  and  Wire 
Co 349 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
348,  349 

Kitselman  Brothers..  .349 

Mason  Fence  Co 349 


Honey  for  Sale. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken. .  .293 

Household  Specialties. 

Best  Light  Co 350 

Busy  Bee  Washer  Co . .  362 

Christman,  N.  B 304 

Croft  and  Reed .350 

Home  Co.,  Joseph  ....350 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. .  349 

Incubators. 

Belle  City  Inc.  Co 351 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.  353 

Cycle  Hatcher  Co 352 

Cyphers,  Chas.  A 353 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 351 

Ertel  Co 352 

Johnson,  M.  M 353 

Miller  Co..  J.  W 351 

Stahl.  George  H.. .' 353 

Sure-Hatch  Inc.  Co ....  353 

Racine  Hatcher  Co 351 

Reliable  Inc.  Co 353 

United  Factories  Co 353 

IVIachlnerv 

Amer.  Harrow  Co.. 347,  348 

Ballou  Mfg.  Co 346 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 348 

Deming  Co 356 

Electric  Wheel  Co 347 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 362 

Myers  &  Bros.,  F.  E...356 

Potato  Imp.  Co 348 

Rochester  Spray  Pump 
Co 347 

IVIIscellaneous. 

Aultf ather,  H.  H 361 

Gordon  Van  Tine  Co, . .  349 

Hough,  F.  H 356 

Prindle  &  Williamson. 356 
Seaboard  Air  Line 303 


Poultry  Supplies 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm. 350 

Chamberlin,  W.  F 350 

ConkeyCo 353 

Greider,  B.  H 352 

Neupert,  R.  F 3.50 

O.  K.  Stock  Food 277 

Sherman.  Walter 350 

Publishers,  Bee-Journal 

Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  back 

cover. 
Hutchinson,  W.  Z  ...295 
York  &  Co.,  Geo.  W..  297 

Publishers,  Poultry-paper. 

Inland  Poultry  Journal350 


Seeds  and  Trees. 

Allen,  W.  F 355 

Allen,  R.E 356 

Baines,  Miss  Ella  V.  .  355 

Barnard  Co 355 

Burpee  &  Co 345 

Darling  &  Beaham 356 

Farmer,  L.J 355 

Flansburg  &  Potter. .  ..355 
Flansburg  &  Potter  Co.355 
Gardner  Nursery  Co.  ..354 

Good,  Jesse  M 354 

Green  &  Son 356 

Grover  Nursery  Co 354 

Hill,  D 954 

Jewell  Nursery  Co 356 

Kellogg  Co 355 

Martz  Seed  Co 354 

Maule,  Wm.  Henry  —  355 

Mitchell's  Nursery 356 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.  .356 

Park,  G.  W 354 

Roesch.  Lewis 348 

Scarf,  W.  N 355 

Shumway,  R.  H 356 

Snell,  F.  A 293 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  .354 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  if  paid  In  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


U 


A  Square  Deal." 


We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bek  Cultttre  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Catalogs  Received. 

One  of  the  1907  catalogs  just  off  the  Gleanings 
press  is  the  seed  catalog  of  E.  C.  Green  &  Son, 
Medina,  O.  This  is  surely  tte  best  catalog  they  have 
yet  issued.  It  is  enlarged,  and  many  more  of  those 
beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  (no  other  kind 
used).  A  very  attractive  cover  design.  Filled  with 
accurate  descriptions,  and  quotes  very  reasonable 
pi-ices  on  the  best  grade  of  seeds  grown.  None  but 
standard  varieties  of  proved  merit  are  listed,  so  you 
can  make  no  error  in  placing  an  order.  Whether 
you  buy  only  a  few  packets  or  in  large  quantity  it 
will  pay  you  to  see  this  splendid  catalog.  A  postal 
will  bring  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  &  Co.,  103  Case  St.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  are  running  a  number  of  season  ad's  in 
Gleanings  this  year.  Have  you  read  their  latest"? 
See  page  349  for  particulars. 

Southern  farmers  need  supplies  specially  adapted 
to  the  South  The  Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Co.,  whose 
large  80-page  catalog  we  have  just  received,  make  it 
their  exclusive  business  to  furnish  the  best  plants, 
seeds,  and  poultry  supplies  for  the  South.  They  also 
handle  a  full  line  of  Root's  goods  for  Southern  bee- 
keepers, and  will  be  glad  to  send  either  catalog  (bee 
supplies  or  seeds)  to  any  interested  party. 

G.eanings  as  an  Adver,  ising  Medium, 

The  A.  J.  Root  Co..  dear  Sirs:— I  sold  my  100  col- 
onies of  bees  soon  after  I  advertised  them  in 
Gleanings.  I  received  about  20  to  25  letters  ask- 
ing about  them.  I  answered  them  nearly  all,  and 
will  leave  you  to  answer  the  rest  through  Glean- 
ings. R-  L-  Webb. 

Warrensburg.  Mo.,  Feb.  18. 
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Our 

discounts 


BEE-5UPPLIE5 


still  in 
effect. 


IIT'E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices. 
^^    make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstkoth,  and  Alternating  Hives.    The  most 


We 

tical,  uji-to-datc  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them v 
Have  you  read  our  Catalog  ?  Our  Honey-Extractors  are  not  excelled  for  durability, 
tine  workmanship,  and  practical  utility.  Have  you  seen  our  latest  improved  Champion 
Smoker  ?  If  not,  you  miss  it  until  you  get  one.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money 
Ijack.     If   you   have   not   received   our   Catalog   of   Supplies,    please   write    for    it. 

Address  KretcHmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  loMra. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogs  issued  in  German  and  English. 


North  Texas  ♦  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


1884 


1007 


New    C4-page    catalog    for 
the  New  Year   now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful    years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and    queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M    Jenkins 

^VettxtnpKa,  Alabama 


Something  New 
in  Honey-jars... 


To  our  patrons  !  Are  you  "looking  "  forward 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  time  to  send  in  your 
orders  for  bee-supplies  ? 

"We  are  "  looking"  to  your  wants  in  this  line, 
and  we  ask  you  to  "look"  for  our  adv.  in  the 
March  15th  issue. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  LyonsvilIc,Mass. 


Root's  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 


But  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  or 
Medina.     Write   for   catalog  L. 


Rawlings  Implement  Co. 

9  and   11  West  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cook's  Square  Jar  combines  a  new  fea- 
ture that  improves  the  package  and 
reduces  the  cost,  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  one-pound  glass  package  made. 
Send  for  circular  and  full  catalog  of 
hives,  bees,  and  useful  implements.     .    . 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mall. 
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*'  If   goods    are    ^vanted    quicR,    send    to    Pouder. " 
KstablisKed   188Q 


Every  Success  Has 
Its  Reason. 

By  the  Bee  Crank. 


I  have  been  successful  in  the  bee- 
supply  business,  and  I  believe  I  know 
why. 

First  of  all,  I'm  a  practical  bee- 
man — I  know  the  business  from  A 
to  Z.  I'm  as  familiar  with  this  sub- 
ject as  the  worst  bee  crank  you  ever 
saw. 

I'm  pretty  much  of  a 
crank  on  bee  culture  my- 
self. 

The  business  I've  built 
up  is  the  result  of  eigh- 
teen years  of  hustling — 
313  days  of  hard  work 
every  year,  with  close  at- 
tention to  detail  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the 
wants  of  my  patrons. 

Some  of  my  customers  have  been 
dealing  with  me  all  of  that  eighteen 
years— most  of  those  who  have  ever 
bought  any  thing  from  me  are  on  my 
list  of  permanent  customers. 

This,  I  believe,  is  because  the  man 
who  sends  me  an  order  is  never  dis- 


appointed. "If  Goods  are  Wanted 
Quick,  Send  to  Pouder."  That's 
good  advice.     Remember  it. 

Of  course  my  location  has  helped 
me.  I'm  in  the  best  shipping  point 
in  the  country,  and  can  save  you  not 
only  time  but  MONEY  on  transpor- 
tation charges. 

I  sell  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  prices.  Can  sup- 
ply you  .  quickly  with 
the  new  metal-spac«d 
Hoffman  Frames,  Danzen- 
baker  Hives,  Dovetailed 
Hives,  Section  Honey- 
boxes,  Weed -process 
Comb  Foundation,  Honey 
and  Wax  Extractors, 
Bee-smokers,  B  e  e-ve  i  1  s, 
Pouder  Honey-jars,  or  any  thing  else 
that  a  bee-keeper  might  require. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new  catalog — 
it  tells  you  as  much  as  I  could  on 
forty  full  pages  like  this — and  it 
won't  cost  you  a  cent,  except  for  the 
postal   you   use   in   writing    for    it. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

513-515    MassacKusetts   A.venue,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Bees  t  Queens 


GOLDEN  ITALIANS 


The  yellow- all-over  kind. 

Book  your  orders  before  the  rush 
comes,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  get  your 
queens  on  time. 

1  rear  queens  from  select  mothers  only. 

I  am  situated  on  an  island  that  is  en- 
tirely Italianized,  and  pui'e  mating  is 
practically  insured. 

My  stock  originally  came  from  the  best 
known  queen-breeders  in  the  country. 

I  will  begin  April  1st  and  fill  orders 
in  rotation. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Untested  Queen $1.00 

Select  Untested  Queen 1.25 

Tested  Queen 2.00 

Select  Tested  Queen 3.00 

NUCLEI 

One-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen. .  2.00 
Two-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen . .  3.00 
Three-frame  Nucleus,  without  queen,  3  50 


H.M.PARKER, Jr. 


JAMES  ISLAND 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


™'RIETSCHE  PRESS 

Made  of  artificial  stone.  Practically  inde- 
structible, and  giving  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Comb  foundation  made  easily  and 
quickly  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  buying 
from  the  dealers.  Price  of  press  for  L.  frame 
sheets,  $2.00;  other  sizes,  35c  extra.  Price 
of  the  press  making  the  foundation  directly 
on  the  wired  frames,  $2.50,  any  size  wanted. 

Adrian  Getaz,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Wcstwood    Red-clover    Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OIIFFNSI  By  uniting  the  swarms  Mllfl  PI  I 
yuuLiiJ .    from    jQOQ    colonies    the    l»tll/L.LI : 

coming  season  I  will  sell  queens  and  nuclei  after 
March  1  at  following  prices:  Queens,  3.5c:  $3.00  dozen. 
Nuclei  with  queen:  l-frame,$1.25;  2-fr.,$1.50;  3-fr.,  $1.75. 
R.  M.  <Spenc«r,  NordKoif,  Cal. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  SI; 
6,  »5;  12,19.  Tested,  »1.50;  6,  88. 
Breeder8,«3.50.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS.    •    ORANGE,  CAL 


Queens 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  bee-keepers  prefer 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
.    ...    is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

Working  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free    Catalog    and    samples. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


2  s,  Discount 

During  March 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  two  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  March 
for     goods     for    this    year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :   Pennsylvania 

for  

ROOTS  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  (catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,      :      :      :      Pennsylvania 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thii-ty  years I  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E*  Hilton 


Fremont,  Michigan 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS ' 


n  dovetailed  HIVES,  plain  and  beeway  SEC- 
TIONS,   Hoffman    BROOD -FRAMES, 
Section-holders,  Separators,  etc. 

We  are  enlarging  our  FACTORY,  and  all  of  these  goods  have  to  be  moved.  If 
you  want  any  thing  in  your  apiary,  you  will  do  well  by  writing  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
make  you  DELIVERED  PRICES  that  will  surprise  you.  Our  stock  is  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  We  do  not  keep  poor  or  second-grade  goods.  Our  sizes  are  standard. 
Quality  and  finish  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  We  make  any  thing  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  can  save  you  money  and  delay  at  any  time  of  the  season.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  be  convinced.  We  aim  to  please  our  customers,  and  guarantee  all  our  goods  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

NICOLETT  ISLAND  NO.  20.        Jobn  Doll  &  Son,  Proprietors.         MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


What  would  be  the  Condition 

of  bee-keeping  now  had  not  some  ingenious  bee-keeper  in- 
vented and  made    the  Bingham    Bee-smoker  and  Honey- 
knife?     Bingham  tills  orders  for  thousands  of  them  every 
year  from    the  foremost  distributors  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies who  say  that  they  like  to  sell  Bingham  tools  because 
they  always  give  satisfaction.     If  you  want  the  best  and 
can't  get    them  near  by,  you  can  always  get  them  direct 
from  the  original  inventor  and  sole  maker  of  them  at  reg- 
ular prices  per  mail  or  hundred.     It  might  be  a  pleasure 
to    have   bought    so    valuable    and    indispensable    a   tool 
directly  from  the  ox'iginal  inventor  of  them. 
Respectfully  yours, 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwdl,  Mich. 

BEE  and  POULTRY  ^SUPPLIES 

Every  ihing  needed  for  the  "  Busy  Bee  "  and  "  Industrious  Hen."    Prompt  shipments  of  orders. 

LEVI^IS'  GOODS  for  Bees.  LEE'S  GOODS  for  Poultry'. 

Catalog  of  either,  with  instructions  to  beginners,  FREE.  Discount  before  March  1.  Address  at  once 

^he  C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  looe  e.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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A  Four -Per -Cent 
Investment 


WITH   the   money   absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 

This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
—compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describe    our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  over  One-half  Million 


th^savings  deposit 

S-.  BANK  COMPANY    ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzeb,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzeb.  Cashier. 


PORTER 

BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the  greatest 
saving  device.  It  does  away  with  the  shaking 
of  the  heavy  supers,  the  cruelty  of  excessive 
smoking  which  causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their 
honey  and  start  robbing  You  can  as  well  afford 
to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without  the  Porter 
Bee-escape. 

PRICES— Each,  20c:  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35c;  10,  $3.2.'>;  by  express  or  freight. 
HOU.se    E.SCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you  wish  to 
clear  of  bees.  Some  bee-keepers  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  off  the  filled  supers  and  stacking 
seven  or  eight  in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey- 
house  mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape. 

PRICES— Each.  25c:  dozen,  $2.75:  postpaid. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere! 

R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

SEND  -  ORDERS  -  TO  -  YOUR  -  DEALER 


■ 

Wouldn't  You  Like 

^ 

/ 

to  have  us  show  you  the  wonderful  opportu 

nities  existing  in  the  South,  and  how  you 

could  improve  your  present  condition? 

- 

^ 

Seaboard  -  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial  development   of   the    South,    will 
point  out  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
location  in  our  mild  climate  where  life 
would  be  a  greater  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  by  reason  of  being  able  to  carry 
on   work    throughout    the   entire  year. 
Why  battle  against  the  elements?  If  you 
want  a  stock  or  grain  farm,  a  fruit  farm, 
truck  farm,  where  lands  are  fertile  and 
productive,  in  fact,  any  thing,  and  want 
it  in  Virginia,   the  Carolinas,   Georgia, 
Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine  will 
assist  you.    Sent  FREE  on  request,  to- 
gether with  other  handsomely  illustrat- 
ed literature  descriptive  of  the  South- 
its  wonderful  resources  and  progress. 

Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  home- 
seekers,  prospectors,  and  investors. 

J.  W.  White,  Cen'l  Indust'l  Agent   1 
Portsmouth,  Va.                     1 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Dept.  "  F."            1 

How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
dae  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world."— ^.  I.  Root,  in  Gleanings,  July  1.  1906. 

Chap.  1.  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin  "in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded  to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Fails,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  B.  AGENCY 


Central  and  Northern 

PENNSYLVAi^lA 

Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  from 
the  Best  Shippine-point  in  this 
State.    Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  jirinters'  inl<;  l)Ut  the  small  margin 
on  bee-keepers"  supplies  this  j'ear  will  not  justify  me  in  con- 
tinuinK  a  half-page  advertisement. 

If  my  catalog  is  not  already  in  your  hands,  write  for  it  to 
day  if  you  wish  to  save  money,  as  from  now  on  I  intend  to 
give  my  patrons  what  it  would  take  to  run  this  advertisement. 

Make  up  your  list  of  wants  for  the  season;  deduct  three  per 
cent  until  April  1;  send  me  the  haliince  and  Til  do  the  rest. 

Full  stock  to  select  from,  and  the  liest  shipping  facilities  in 
the  State  guarantees  vnu  prompt  aii<l  cheap  service. 

Do  not  forget  that'l  raise  the  choicest  all-over  golden  and 
Banat  Caucasian  (jueens  in  full  colonies,  and  double  my  honey 
crop  instead  of  depleting  it.  I  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
better  queens  than  I  am  raising  by  this  system.  Orders 
enough  booked  now  to  run  me  to  .July  1, 

E.  E.  PRESSLER,  -     Williamsport,  Penn. 


tv^^^^   I       W     New  Goods.     Free  Catalog 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

I    AT  SPRINCFiELD,  MASS. 
F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 

'^^ 'PHONE.  I  17  FLORENCE  ST^^^ 

Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 

ANEW  BEE  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


■AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  cataloK  of  bee-l?eepers"  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.        W.J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


21 


CALLIN<i  CAllDS  witli  your 
Plioto  on  eaclu     tSeud  any  photo, 
to  be  returned  with  your  order, 
A,  B.  CURISTMAN,    SPRIN(!HKL1»,  OHIO. 


25c 


Fountain  Pens 
Virtually  Free 


A  Grand 

Premium 
Offer 


Take  Advantage  of 

It  while  It  Lasts 


WE  ARE  in  a  position  for 
the  Next  90  Days  to  sui> 
ply  our  subscribers  (old 
and    new)    with    a    celebrated 
make  of  Fountain  Pen,  guaran- 
teed by  the  makers 

Fourteen  Carat 
Solid  Gold 

Virtually  Free.  This  elegrant  pen, 
which  is  beautifully  chased, 
and  warranted  not  to  leak, 
scratch,  or  blot,  will  be  sent  to 
old  and  new  subscribers  upon 
receipt  of  a  year's  subscription 
and  fifty  (50)  cents  additional. 
The  pen  compares  favorably 
with  any  $2.00  pen  on  the  mar- 
ket to-day,  and  every  reader  of 
this  paper  should  secure  one 
while  the  offer  lasts. 

A  Fountain  Pen  is  a 

Necessity   of  the 

20th  Century 


Steel  corrodes,  ink-stands 
become  dry,  but  not  so  with  a 
Solid  Gold  Fountain  Pen.  It  is 
always  ready  for  use.  and,  more- 
over, pointed  with  iridium,  it 
is  well  nigh  indestructible. 

Remember  that  this  is 
for  Thirty  Days  Only. 


Subscribe  to-day  and   se- 
cure   an   article  of   merit 

and  usefulness 

.     .     .     .     The  cut  shows 
the  exact  size  of  the  pen. 
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Biggie 


Library! 


arm 

Practical,  up-to-date,  concise,  compretiensive.  Handsomely  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  by  JacTb  Biggie 

No.  1— Biggie  Horse  Book.  All  about  Horses— a  common-sense  Treatise,  with  more  than  74  illustmtir.nc. 
a  standard  work.    Price  50  cts.  "auctions. 

No.  2— Bigg-le  Berry  Book.  All  about  growing  small  fruits— read  and  learn  how.  Beautiful  colored  niptoc 
Price  50  cts.  p^ciies. 

No.  3— Biggie  Poultry  Book.  All  about  poultry;  the  best  poultry  book  in  existence;  tells  everv  thin.r 
Profusely  illustrated.    Price  50  cts.  "Li'u^. 

No.  4— Biggie  Cow  Book.  All  about  cows  and  the  dairy  business;  new  edition.  Colored  plates-  sound 
common  sense.    Price  .W  cts.  '  '  " 

No.  5— Biggie  Swine  Book.  All  about  hogs— breeding,  feeding,  butchery,  diseases,  etc.  Covers  tbe  whnio 
ground.    Price  50  cts.  "uuie 

No.  6— Biggie  Health  Book.  Gives  remedies  and  up-to-date  information.  A  household  necessitv  Vv 
tremely  practical.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  7— Biggie  Pet  Book.  For  the  boys  and  girls  particularly.  Pets  of  all  kinds  and  how  to  care  for  t>ior« 
Price  50  cts.  •  mem. 

No.  8— Biggie  Sheep  Book.  Covers  the  whole  ground.  Every  page  full  of  good  advice.  Sheen  men 
praise  it.    Price  50  cts.  '   ™*^° 


Mink  Trapping 

A  Book  of  Instruction 
Giving  many  Methods  of 
Trapping.  A  Valuable 
Book  for  Trappers.    .    . 

This  book  is  edited  by 
A.  R.  Harding,  of  the 
Hunter  -  Trader  -  Trapper, 
contains  about  fifty  illus- 
trations and  nearly  200 
pages,  and  is  divided  into 
twenty  chapters  as  fol- 
lows: 


I.  General  Information. 

II.  Mink  and  Their  Habits. 

III.  Size  and  Care  of  Skins. 

IV.  Good  and  Lasting  Baits. 
V.  Bait  and  Scent. 

VI.  Places  to  Set. 

VII.  Indian  Methods. 

VIII.  Mink  Trapping  on  the  Prairies. 

IX.  Southern  Methods. 

X.  Northern  Methods. 

XI.  Unusual  Ways. 

XII.  Illinois  Trapper's  Methods. 

XIII.  Experienced  Trapper's  "Ways. 

XIV.  Many  Good  Methods. 
XV.  Salt  Sets. 

XVI.  Log  and  Other  Sets. 

XVII.  Points  for  the  Young  Trapper. 

XVIII.  Proper  Sizt  Traps. 

XIX.  Deadfalls. 

XX.  Steel  Traps. 

The  methods  as  published  are  those  of  experienced 
trappers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is 
money  made  in  catching  mink  if  you  know  how. 
After  reading  this  instructive  book  you  will  surely 
know.  If  you  catch  only  one  more  prime  mink  it 
will  pay  for  the  book  several  times. 

Cloth  Bound,  60c.,  postage  Included. 


Fox  Trapping 

A  book  of  Instruc- 
tions Telling  how 
to  Trap.  Snare. 
Poison  and  Shoot. 
A  Valuable  Book 
for  Trappers.    .    . 

This  book  is  edited 
by  A.  R.  Harding,  of 
the  Hunter  -  Trader  - 
Trapper  ;  contains 
about  50  illustrations, 
and  nearly  200  pages, 
is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  chapters  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  General  Information. 

II.  Baits  and  Scents. 

III.  Foxes  and  Odor. 

IV.  Chaff  Method,  Scent. 
V.  Traps  and  Hints. 

VI.  All  Round  Land  Set. 

VII.  Snow  Set. 

VIII.  Trapping  Red  Fox. 

IX.  Red  and  Gray. 

X.  Wire  and  Twine  Snare. 

XI.  Trap,  Snare,  Shooting,  and  Poison. 

XII.  My  First  Fox. 

XIII.  Tennessee  Trapper's  Method. 

XIV.  Many  Good  Methods. 
XV.  Fred  and  the  Old  Trapper. 

XVI.    Experienced  Trapper  Tricks. 
XVII.    Reynard  Outwitted. 
XVIII.    Fox  Shooting. 
XIX.    A  Shrewd  Fox. 
XX.    Still  Hunting  the  Fox. 
XXI.    Pox  Ranches. 
XXII.    Steel  Traps. 
If  all  the  methods  as  given  in  this  book  had  been 
studied  out  by  one  man,  and  he  began  trapping  when 
Columbus  discovered  America,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  he  would  not  be  half  completed. 
Cloth  Bound,  60c.,  postage  included. 


Club  Offers 


We  will  furnish  Glbaning-s  in  Bee  Culture  one  year  to  new  or  old  subscribers  and  any  one  of  the  Bisa-lp 
books  Fox  or  Mmk  Trapping,  any  one  of  the  50-cent  poultry  books  mentioned  on  page  3.50,  for  $]  30-  with  anv 
two  of  the  above-named  books  for  $1.60.  ya,Bc  oju,  lui  .-m.ju,  witn  anj 

Gi.eaning.s  one  year  and  .Successful  Poultry  Keeping,  $1.60. 
Gleanings  one  year  and  Reliable  Poultry  Remedies,  $1.15. 
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The  Production  of  Fancy  Comb  Honey. 

HONEY,  A  STAPLE  OR  LUXURY.  There  have  always  been  different  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  the  question  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  at  once.  A  good  many  believe,  how- 
ever, that  honey  is  a  luxury,  and  that,  as  such,  it  should  be  put  up  in  the  most  attractive 
form.  A  visitor  at  Medina  recently  told  us  that  his  entire  crop  (not  a  large  one,  to  be 
sure,  but  several  thousand  pounds,  we  believe)  was  all  easily  sold  at  18  cts.  per  pound  in 
one  of  the  large  city  markets.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  hundreds  of  bee-keepers  offer- 
ing their  cx'ops  at  from  11  to  14  cts.  a  pound. 

What  price  do  you  prefer — the  fancy  price  or  the  rate  the  dealer  pleases  to  offer?  Has 
any  one  ever  seen  extra  fancy  honey  of  good  quality  begging  for  a  buyer?  It  is  the  experi- 
ence of  those  bee-keepers  who  have  used  the  Danzenbaker  hive  that  the  results  obtained 
from  its  use  are  the  following: 

More   Honey,  Better  Honey,  and  Better  Prices. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself: 

Westholme,  B.  C,  Aug.  20,  1906. 
I  purchased  ten  Danzenbaker  hives  from  your  agents,  E.  Grainger  &  Co.,  Toronto,  this 
season,  finding  it  to  my  advantage  to  send  there.     Your  goods  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  but  I  must  compliment  you  on  the  material  and  workman- 
ship.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  put  together  such  hives. 

It  is  my  first  experience  with  the  Danzenkaker  hive,  and  I  like  it  very  well.  Where 
much  manipulation  of  frames  has  to  be  done,  perhaps  it  is  a  disadvantage;  still,  where  the 
frames  can  be  moved  in  blocks  it  is  not  much  loss.  I  had  only  five  hives  in  use,  and  have 
about  240  pounds  of  fancy  white  sections,  which  is  very  good  for  this  locality,  and  consider- 
ing I  had  to  build  the  colonies  up  after  driving  them  ovit  of  old  boxes  in  May. 

Yours  truly,  Fkancis  H.  Jones. 

Westholme,  B.  C,  Jan.  28,  1907. 
I  have  kept  bees  off  and  on  for  a  number  of  years;  but  it  was  the  nicest  lot  of  honey  I 
have  ever  seen,  which  was  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  tall  4X5  sections  and  the  hive  ar- 
rangement. I  took  four  first  prizes  at  the  principal  shows  in  the  Province,  two  being  for 
section  honey  and  one  for  the  best  apiarian  display  of  an  educational  nature  in  which  a 
Danzenbaker  hive  and  super  fitted  up  was  the  principal  item. 

Francis  H.  Jones. 
You  will  note  from  the  above  a  very  good  yield  of  honey  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  stored  and  the  extra  grade  which  he  secured,  which  confirms  in  his  case 
two  of  the  claims  for  this  hive — namely,  more  honey  and  better  honey. 

Ceeveland,  O.,  Jan.  26,  1907. 

Please  send  me  by  next  electric-package  car pounds  of  extra  fancy  comb  honey. 

This  must  be  in  Danzenbaker  sections,  as  I  can  not  use  any  other  kind.  This  must  look 
nice,  as  I  am  building  up  a  trade  for  a  fine  grade  of  honey.  I  should  like  the  sections  filled 
out  to  the  edge  with  seldom  or  never  an  empty  cell.  In  the  fancy  honey  you  sent  me  in 
4iX4i  sections,  about  half  had  some  empty  cells  and  hollow  places  around  the  edge. 

Yours  very  truly,  Theodore  F.  Ensign. 

The  last  letter  above  shows  the  feeling  of  dealers  with  reference  to  an  extra  fancy 
honey.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  that  if  honey  is  of  good  quality,  and  well  capped  over, 
nothing  more  is  desired.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  difference  of  one  to  two  cents  per  pound 
between  an  ordinary  fancy  and  an  extra  fancy  honey  such  as  is  usually  secured  with  the 
Danzenbaker  hive. 

Remember  the  prizes  offered  for  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
this  season.  For  particulars  see  page  80,  issue  for  Jan.  15.  Send  in  your  name,  stating 
that  you  wish  to  try  for  the  Danzenbaker  prizes,  mentioning  in  which  classes  you  expect  to 
compete.  You  can  change  at  any  time,  up  to  the  time  the  report  is  made,  the  classes  in 
which  you  will  compete. 
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Speaking  of  propolis,  p.  262,  is  it  not  gen- 
erally the  resinous  substance  from  the  buds 
of  trees?  Any  thing  appi'oaching  that  na- 
ture would  naturally  be  used.  [I  believe 
you  are  right. — Ed.] 

In  cellar  is  where  I  am  keeping  some 
section  honey.  I've  always  called  a  cellar 
the  worst  place  to  keep  honey,  but  this 
keeps  beautifully.  What  has  dripped,  in- 
stead of  being  candied  is  thick,  tough,  and 
stringy.  The  secret  of  it  is  that  it  stands 
dose  beside  the  furnace. 

"The  expert  bee-keeper  can  doubtless 
get  along  without"  bottom  starters,  p.  232. 
Kind  o'  bai's  me  out  of  the  list  of  expert  bee- 
keepers, doesn't  it?  [We  are  sorry  to  put 
you  out  in  the  cold,  so  let  us  try  again.  How 
will  this  do  ?  "  Some  expert  bee-keepers  can 
doubtless  get  along  without  bottom  starters. ' ' 
—Ed.] 

An  objection  by  some  to  divisible  brood- 
chambers  is  that  the  space  between  sections 
interferes  with  the  queen.  I  don't  believe 
that  objection  is  valid,  for  every  spring  I 
have  colonies  in  two  stories  of  Langstroth 
frames,  and-  the  queen  seems  to  have  no 
trouble  occupying  both  stories.  Certainly 
they  should  have  no  trouble  with  shallow 
frames. 

The  advice  given  in  Gleanings,  Feb.  15, 
as  to  making  a  business  of  bee-keeping,  is 
wholesome  and  sound.  Simmered  down  it's 
a  good  deal  like  this:  If  money  is  your  god, 
and  you  are  living  only  to  get  all  you  can  of 


it,  let  bees  alone.  If  you  thoroughly  enjoy 
working  with  bees,  and  want  to  get  all  the 
enjoyment  out  of  life  you  can,  then  wade 
right  in. 

Arthur  C.  Miller,  in  American  Bee- 
keeper, says  that  a  field-bee  on  returning 
with  a  load  "does  not  give  her  load  to  one 
of  the  younger  or  nurse  bees,  but  puts  it  di- 
rectly into  the  cell.  From  this  it  is  taken  by 
other  bees  and  ripened  and  redeposited  else- 
where, or  reconsumed."  "  Whether  the  cell 
be  empty  or  partly  filled,  the  bee  enters  it 
feet  up  and  back  down." 

Some  succeed  with  a  sheet  of  foundation 
filling  the  entire  section,  and  some  fail,  p. 
265;  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  this  way:  If  the 
sheet  is  fastened  at  the  sides  as  well  as  top, 
and  bottom,  it  works  all  right;  if  fastened 
only  at  top  and  bottom,  it's  sure  to  buckle. 
[Yes,  that  is  what  we  meant.  The  sheet  of 
foundation  that  filled  the  entire  section 
should  be  fastened  to  all  four  sides,  and 
then  the  wax  should  be  "  thin  "  not  "  extra 
thin." — Ed.] 

During  the  calendar  year  1906  the  people 
of  this  country  consumed  6,415,389,120  lbs. 
of  sugar.  In  1870  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion was  35  lbs.;  in  1880,  43;  in  1890,  53;  in 
1900,  65;  in  1906,  75.  [You  are  mistaken, 
doctor,  this  wasn't  all  sugar.  Some  of  it 
was  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  grape  sugar  (glu- 
cose), indigo  from  coal  tar,  salts  of  tin,  etc. 
Both  sugar  and  molasses  received  a  ter- 
rific blow  by  the  passage  of  the  pure-food 
law.— W.  K.  M.] 

A  VIVID  PICTURE  of  dishonest  commission 
work  is  given  on  p.  235.  Honest  commission 
men  wouldn't  do  that  sort  of  thing;  but  I 
have  in  mind  one  case  in  which  a  man  whom 
I've  always  regarded  as  squai'e  did  what  was 
hardly  the  square  thing.  He  quoted  a  cer- 
tain price  in  "Honey  Markets,"  but  when 
honey  was  offered  him  he  replied  that  he 
was  stocked.  In  that  case  quoting  a  price 
was  misleading.     [We  should  be  glad  to  get 
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definite  cases  like  these;  for  if  such  are  pub- 
lished, even  without  the  names,  those  re- 
sponsible will  be  more  careful  in  the  future 
how  they  deal  with  the  producer,  whose  in- 
terests we  feel  bound  to  protect. — Ed.] 

Quite  right  you  are,  I  think,  Mr.  Editor, 
p.  156,  in  believing  that  the  direction  in 
which  the  hive  faces  has  little  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  honey  px-oduced.  Yet  your  argu- 
ment that  the  sun  is  brightest  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  if  it  favors  any  thing,  favors  the 
northern  entrance.  For  that  northern  en- 
trance gets  the  benefit  of  the  sun  at  the  two 
cool  ends  of  the  day,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  it's  hot  enough  anywhere.  A  little 
as  the  darkey  said,  ' '  De  moon  am  more  i;se- 
ful  dan  de  sun  for  it  shines  in  de  night  when 
it's  dark,  and  de  sun  shines  only  when  it's 
daylight." 

"How  WOULD  honey  and  butter  frozen 
together  answer  during  the  winter  as  a  food 
for  the  gods?"  page  239.  Why  "frozen," 
friend  Morrison  ?  I  never  tried  the  freezing, 
but  I've  eaten  a  good  deal  of  it  thoroughly 
mixed  (fii'st  warmed),  and  it's  fine.  Try 
anywhere  from  one  to  eight  ounces  of  honey 
to  a  pound  of  butter.  [Freezing  the  honey 
and  butter  was  suggested  to  enable  us  to  sell 
the  combination  at  the  same  price  as  butter 
— in  the  same  package  as  the  latter  is  usu- 
ally sold,  and  by  the  same  7nen,  thereby 
greatly  widening  the  market  for  honey.  Of 
course  I  would  label  it  honey  and  butter — 
just  what  it  is.  I  prefer  as  much  honey  as 
butter.— W.  K.M.I 

Baking  or  roasting  in  tireless  stoves  is  a 
thing  I  had  studied  over,  and  supposed  it 
was  impracticable  until  given  by  H.  H.  Root, 
p.  156.  No,  Huber,  I'm  pretty  sure  no  one 
else  has  given  any  thing  of  the  kind  before. 
It's  great.  The  one  objection  to  a  fireless 
stove  was  that  it  could  be  used  only  for  boil- 
ing; and  now  you  have  done  away  with  that. 
The  best  bread  in  the  world  is  probably  that 
baked  in  an  out-oven.  A  fire  is  built  in  the 
oven,  swept  out,  and  the  hot  bricks  do  the 
I'est.  Why  not  have  heated  soap-stones  or 
fire-bricks  ?  Have  an  asbestos  lining  so  as 
not  to  burn  your  hay  or  excelsior;  put  in 
your  hot  stones,  and  your  chicken  in  a  self- 
baster,  and  go  about  your  business. 

German  price  lists  offer  5  and  10  pound 
packages  for  sending  honey  by  mail.  Ab- 
surd that  I  can  send  a  10-pound  package  all 
the  way  to  Germany  for  less  than  I  can  send 
it  to  the  next  town,  five  miles  away.  When 
we  get  to  electing  our  Senators  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people  we  may  have  things  dif- 
ferent. [If  President  Roosevelt  had  not  so 
positively  given  out  that  he  would  not  again 
run  for  the  presidency,  we  might  hope  that 
some  of  these  needed  reforms,  through  the 
action  of  his  "big  stick,"  would  be  brought 
about.  Yes,  the  time  is  coming,  and  must 
come,  when  our  Senators  will  be  elected  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  When  that  is 
done,  and  a  good  big  brainy  President  with 
"the  big  stick"  is  in  the  chair,  the  millen- 
nium (in  a  political  way)  will  be  at  hand. 
God  speed  the  day. — Ed.] 


For  a  hive-stand  I'd  like  to  try  a  pair  of 
triangular  prisms  of  cement  or  stoneware, 
each  prism  perhaps  three  inches  longer  than 
twice  the  width  of  a  hive.  Lay  the  prisms 
on  the  ground  parallel  to  each  other.  Level 
them,  and  set  on  them  a  pair  of  hives.  Rest- 
ing on  the  sharp  edges  of  the  prisms,  I 
should  expect  the  bottom-boards  to  last  about 
twice  as  long  as  when  set  on  flat  board 
stands.  [Your  scheme  is  not  bad.  Such  ce- 
ment prisms  could  be  constructed  very  cheap- 
ly. All  one  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
make  a  wooden  V-shaped  trough  of  suitable 
size,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and,  when  it  sets, 
carefully  dump  it  out.  To  facilitate  the  op- 
eration the  trough  should  be  greased  with 
crude  oil;  and  after  each  "cast"  it  should 
be  scraped  and  reoiled.  During  winter  wea- 
ther, when  the  bee-keeper  has  nothing  else 
to  do  he  could  make  up  quite  a  number  of 
these  forms. — Ed.] 

Much  interested  in  that  8xi-inch  win- 
ter entrance,  p.  246.  Would  you  change  it 
for  a  very  strong  or  for  a  very  weak  colony? 
How  would  a  4xi-inch  enti'ance  do?  In  the 
8xi  entrance  do  you  prefer  the  i-inch  down 
at  the  floor  or  at  the  top  of  the  ^  space? 
[The  size,  8Xi  inch,  is  for  the  average-sized 
colony.  Any  thing  under  the  average  has  a 
proportionally  smaller  entrance,  the  reduc- 
tion being  made  in  the  length.  Any  thing 
over  the  average  will  have  a  larger  en- 
trance. But  in  all  cases  we  preserve  the 
depth  i  so  that  we  may  more  successfully 
resist  the  encroachments  of  meadow-moles 
and  mice  at  outyards.  Our  experience  has 
shown  that  half-inch  entrances  will  let  in 
some  mice,  and  so  will  a  §-deep  one  that  the 
pests  have  gnawed.  At  some  of  our  out- 
yards we  have  had  some  four  or  five  colo- 
nies, the  combs  of  which  wei'e  literally  rid- 
dled and  the  colonies  destroyed. — Ed.] 


We  are  making  a  strong  effort  to  mail 
Gleanings  earlier  than  heretofore,  and  we 
also  hope  to  wrap  each  copy  so  that  it  will 
reach  each  subscriber  without  damage. 


indoor  wintering  at   MEDINA. 

This  is  showing  up  somewhat  better  than 
it  did  earlier  in  the  season.  Remember  that 
the  colonies  are  on  ventilating  hive-stands  a  la 
Hershiser.  At  fii'st  the  conditions  seemed  to 
be  unfavorable;  but  after  providing  a  little 
more  ventilation,  and  dividing  the  bees  into 
two  cellars,  the  conditions  improved  very 
materially.  The  bees  are  quiet,  and  there  is 
no  indication  to  show  that  there  will  be  any 
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great  loss,  if  any,  in  wintering.     Bees  are  all 
shut  within  the  bottom- board. 

Pei'haps  we  should  explain  that,  within 
two  or  three  weeks,  we  have  inspected  Mr. 
Hershiser's  bee-cellar  whei'ein  he  has  his 
bees  contined  on  this  special  bottom-board. 
As  he  reports,  the  conditions  were  decidedly 
favorable.  There  were  no  dead  bees  on  the 
cellar-tioor;  and  what  thei'e  were,  were  on 
the  individual  floors  of  the  hives.  But  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  temperature  had 
not  gone  as  high  as  had  that  in  our  cellar, 
where  the  bees  had  been  getting  uneasy 
early  in  the  season  —  that  is  to  say,  he  had 
been  able  to  control  temperature  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  ventilation. 


FOUL-BROOD  LEGISLATION  FOR  INDIANA. 

The  following,  I'eceived  from  Geo.  W. 
Williams,  President  of  the  Indiana  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  issuing  a  call  for 
help  in  this  matter  of  foul-brood  legislation, 
should  receive  the  prompt  and  hearty  coop- 
eration of  all  the  bee-keepers  of  the  Hoosier 
State: 

The  bee-keepers  of  this  State  met  at  Indianapolis 
on  the  6th,  and  organized  a  State  Association  with 
the  undersigned  as  President:  C.  M.  Scott,  of  Indiana- 
polis, Vice-president:  Jay  Smith,  of  Vincennes,  Sec- 
retary, and  Walter  S.  Pouder,  of  Indianapolis,  Trea- 
surer. A  foul-brood-inspection  bill  was  discussed  and 
endorsed.  The  executive  committee  ask  the  bee-keep- 
ers of  Indiana  to  do  two  things,  and  do  them  prompt- 
ly. First,  sit  right  down  now  and  write  to  your  Rep- 
resentative and  Senator,  asking  them  to  support  this 
bill.  You  can  do  this  with  very  little  trouble:  and  as 
the  bill  entails  no  expense  whatever  on  the  State,  but 
asks  for  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  colony  on  the  bees  of 
the  State  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  show  the  legislature  that  this  is  want- 
ed by  a  considerable  body  of  the  people,  and  they  will 
be  free  to  pass  it.  Do  not  neglect  this.  The  time  is 
short. 

The  second  thing  the  committee  asks  is  for  each 
bee-keeper  in  the  State  to  send  $1.00  to  any  one  of  the 
officers  for  enrollment  in  the  association,  which  in- 
cludes membership  in  the  National  Association.  We 
have  plans  on  foot  which  make  it  highly  desirable  to 
have  a  large  enrollment. 

I  should  like  to  have  reports  from  each  county  in 
the  State  in  regard  to— 1.  Has  foul  brood  made  its 
appearance  in  your  vicinity?  and,  2,  if  so,  how  long 
has  it  been  known  to  exist,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
injured  the  business?  You  will  please  address  an- 
swers to  these  last  inquiries  directly  to  me,  but  you 
can  send  the  association  fees  to  either  of  the  officers, 
as  most  convenient  to  you.  Do  not  delay,  as  the  case 
demands  immediate  attention. 

Redkey,  Ind.  Geo.  W.  Williams,  Pres. 


HOW    THE     NEW    PURE-FOOD     LAW    HAS     IN- 
CREASED THE  DEMAND  FOR 
HONEST  GOODS. 

The  American  Grocer,  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  food  stuffs,  has  this  to  say: 

Reports  from  every  direction  are  that  there  is  a 
surprisingly  better  demand  from  consumers  for  high- 
grade  goods.  The  people  are  discriminating  against 
inferior  food  products  or  such  as  are  of  debatable  or 
questionable  character.  They  are  acquiring  the  la- 
bel-reading habit  and  are  more  inquisitive  than  usual 
as  to  quality.  It  has  always  been  the  claim  of  the 
American  (rrocev  that  the  sale  of  cheap  and  doubtful 
products  tended  to  decrease  and  imperil  the  demand 
for  the  finest  goods.  Until  lately  it  has  been  a  hard 
task  to  find  a  retail  store  that  carries  absolutely  pure 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  or  catsup.  The  food  law  has 
had  a  moral  effect  that  is  full  of  promise  for  the  man- 
ufacturer and  dealer  in  meritorious  food  products. 

As  pure  honey  comes   under   the  class  of 


"high-grade  goods"  we  may  expect  an  in- 
creased demand  for  it,  and  therefore  better 
prices. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  an- 
other authority,  has  this  to  say: 

Said  a  broker  in  lard  goods:  "  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  how  much  the  pure-food  law  has  increased  the 
consumption  of  pure  lard,  especially  leaf  lard,  unless 
one  knew  how  much  the  packers  used  to  adulterate 
their  so-called  '  pure  leaf  lard' sold  as  such.  But  I 
have  known  lard  made  without  any  part  of  lard  in  the 
composition,  neither  cotton  oil,  that  was  sold  as  pure 
lard  under  the  old  law.  All  this  is  now  stopped,  and 
the  consumption  of  pure  lard  is  much  increased,  or 
that  of  '  pure  lard '  and  '  pure  leaf  lard '  much  de- 
creased." 

And,  again,  it  observes: 

The  new  pure-food  law  promises  to  work  numerous 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  confectionery  trade,  not 
the  least  blessed  of  which  will  possibly  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  tons  and  tons  of  cheap  candies  which 
have  for  years  tickled  the  palate  and  raised  cain  with 
the  digestion  of  the  nation. 

What  is  true  of  pure  lard  and  pure  candy 
must  necessarily  be  true  of  pure  honey.  We 
are  sorry  some  of  our  honey-men  can't  see 
it  the  same  way. 


A   RIDER  TO   weaken    THE    EFFECT   OF   THE 
NEW   NATIONAL  PURE-FOOD   LAW. 

For  some  little  time  there  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Washington  what  is  known  as  the 
"People's  Lobby,"  which  has  for  its  object 
the  detection  of  ulterior  motives  on  the  part 
of  public  men.  It  has  just  called  the  atten- 
tion of  all  people  to  a  determined  flank  at- 
tack on  the  national  pure-food  law  that  has 
just  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  a  memorable  fight.     Here  it  is: 

Repi-esentative  Tawney,  oi  Minnesota,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  restriction  attached  to  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  as  follows:  "Provided,  that  no  part 
of  this  sum  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  or  expenses  of  any  oflicer  or 
other  person  employed  by  any  State,  county, 
or  municipal  government. ' '  In  other  words. 
Uncle  Sam  must  not  co5perate  with  or  get 
assistance  from  any  city,  town,  or  State  in 
enforcing  pure-food  laws.  Our  readers  will 
see  the  point.  Representative  Tawney  was 
ably  assisted  by  three  other  Representatives 
— Fitzgerald,  of  New  York;  Sullivan,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Crumpacker,  of  Indiana. 
All  friends  of  pure  food  are  asked  to  note 
the  conduct  of  these  men  who  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  people.  It  is  hoped  the  Sen- 
ate will  cut  this  "joker  "  out.  Write  at  once 
to  your  two  United  States  Senators,  asking 
them  to  cut  out  the  Tawney  rider  in  the  pure- 
food  appropritation,  for  the  thing  has  passed 
the  House. 


THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE   NATIONAL  PURE-FOOD 
LAW  IN  AND  OUT  OF  CONGRESS. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  national  pure- 
food  law  has  aroused  intolerant  and  unscru- 
pulous enemies  whose  business  has  been 
jeopardized  by  it  The  whisky,  glucose, 
and  oleo  interests  ai'e  seemingly  the  most 
powerful;  but  the  people,  the  farmers  par- 
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ticularly,  are  determined  to  act  in  their  own 
behalf.  National  Representative  Wadsworth, 
of  New  York,  has  been  already  retired  to 
private  life  by  the  farmers  of  his  district, 
and  Washington  will  see  him  no  more. 

Senator  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  who  ex- 
pected to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the 
rest  of  his  lifetime,  has  been  relegated  to  the 
same  fate  by  the  farmers  of  his  State,  urged 
on  by  such  journals  as  the  Rui'al  New-York- 
er and  the  Country  Oentleman.  This  shows 
that  the  farmers  are  doing  their  own  think- 
ing now.  Both  were  friends  of  oleo  and  the 
Chicago  packers,  and  opposed  to  pure-food 
laws. 

The  fate  of  these  gentlemen  seems  to  have 
been  lost  on  Representatives  Crumpacker,  of 
Indiana,  and  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  who 
seem  to  be  leading  the  fight  against  pure- 
food  laws  by  cutting  down  or  withholding 
the  necessary  money  appropriations  for  en- 
forcing the  law  as  it  should  be.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  politics  involved 
here,  but  simply  a  question  of  insuring  fair 
dealing  between  man  and  man. 

Our  subscribers  in  Indiana  and  Minnesota 
should  lose  no  time  in  letting  their  respect- 
ive representatives  know  their  mistake,  and 
that,  if  they  persist  in  their  policy  of  fight- 
ing pure  food,  they  also  will  be  retired  by 
the  storm  of  votes  from  fai'mers  and  bee- 
keepers whose  interests  have  been  affected. 


SIZE   OF  ZINC   PERFORATIONS. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  reports  on 
perforated  zinc,  as  now  made  with  holes 
^^^  inch  wide,  quite  a  number  have  written 
stating  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
perforations  larger.  Some  aver  that  they 
would  prefer  to  have  an  occasional  queen  go 
through  than  to  have  the  perforations  so 
small  that  none  can  pass,  making  it  more 
difficult  all  the  time  for  all  the  bees  during 
the  height  of  the  honey-flow  to  get  through 
the  metal.  In  other  words,  they  consider 
the  slight  disadvantage  of  having  a  few 
queens  pass  the  metal  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  convenience  of  loaded  boes;  and  one 
writer  in  particular  feels  satisfied  that* this 
larger  perforation  will  enable  more  honey  to 
go  into  the  supers. 

This  same  question  was  brought  up  at  the 
Bi'antford  convention,  and,  quite  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  editor,  who  was  present,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bee-keepei's  expressed  them- 
selves as  decidedly  in  favor  of  having  the 
zinc  its  present  size.  Among  them  was  that 
extensive  extracted-honey  producer,  Mr.  R. 
F.  Holtermann,  who  uses  a  cross  of  Italian 
and  Carniolan  blood.  It  has  been  said  that 
Carniolans  are  slightly  larger  than  Italians; 
and  even  if  this  be  true,  Mr.  Holtermann 
would  object  seriously  to  increasing  the  size 
of  the  perforation.  He  is  a  large  producer, 
and  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  the 
increase  in  size  would  be  a  positive  disad- 
vantage to  him,  without  any  compensating 
gain. 

The  makers  of  the  standard  zinc  in  this 
country  would  like  to  get  the  truth,  cut 
where  it  may;  and  whatever  the  majority  of 


bee-keepers  call  for,-  that  they  are  prepared 
to  give  them  off  from  their  machine,  not- 
withstanding a  new  set  of  dies  might  cost 
some  $600  or  $700.  The  perforated  metal  as 
now  sent  out  has  been  used  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  and  during  all  that  time  there 
has  been  no  complaint  as  to  the  size  of  the 
hole. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  to  make 
two  brands  of  metal,  having  two  sizes  of 
holes.  But  that  would  make  complications; 
and  what  is  best  for  one  bee-keeper  ought  to 
be  better  for  all  of  us. 

If  top  entrances  are  used  the  field  bees 
learn  not  to  pass  through  the  zinc,  says  Mr. 
Morrison.  Some  say  this  is  a  grand  pre- 
ventive of  swarming,  and  it  ought  to  be,  as 
the  brood-chamber  is  deprived  of  a  great 
number  of  bees  that  otherwise  would  crowd 
it  to  the  point  of  swarming. 


GIVE    us   A   SQUARE   DEAL;    HOW    OTHER    IN- 
DUSTRIES    HAVE     SUFFERED     FROM     THE 
SLANDER  OF  YELLOW  NEWSPAPERS. 

At  the  present  time  the  New  York  news- 
papers are  creating  a  furore  over  the  condi- 
tion of  their  milk  supply,  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  a  model.  The  result  is, 
each  paper  is  vying  with  its  competitors  in 
condemning  the  poor  dairymen,  who  proba- 
bly know  a  great  deal  more  about  milk  and 
its  care  than  city  editors  and  reporters.  For 
example,  one  paper  roundly  asserted  that,  of 
the  cows  supplying  the  metropolis  with  milk, 
at  least  300,000  were  affected  with  tubei'culo- 
sis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  number  is  not 
needed  to  furnish  that  great  city  with  all  its 
milk,  so  that  more  than  100  per  cent  of  New 
York's  cows  must  be  diseased. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  statements 
made.  This  leads  the  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer  to  remark,  "The  worst  feature 
of  this  or  any  other  milk  or  food  agitation  is 
the  complete  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
producer.  His  product  is  slandered  regard- 
less of  its  quality,  and  his  market  is  injured 
through  the  fears  aroused  by  exaggeration 
and  falsehood.  It  is  about  time  the  daily 
press  remember  that  the  producing  class  has 
rights  as  well  as  the  consuming  class." 

The  honey-producers  have  much  sympathy 
for  the  dairymen,  as  they  too  have  been 
systematically  slandered  by  the  sensation- 
loving  newspapers.  It  may  yet  be  necessa- 
ry to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  honest 
goods  from  slanderously  inclined  newspa- 
pers. 

IS   the   present   SCHEME   OF  HONEY  QUOTA- 
TIONS  ONE    THAT  WORKS  TO   THE   BEST 
INTERESTS   OF  THE   HONEY-PRO- 
DUCER? 

For  some  time  the  conviction  has  been 
forcing  itself  on  us  that  our  present  system 
of  placing  market  quotations  before  our  read- 
ers is  not  calculated  to  give  bee-keepers  the 
best  figures  for  their  product.  The  tendency 
is  to  keep  prices  down  rather  than  to  push 
them  up.  With  no  desire  in  the  least  to  dis- 
credit any  commission  man  or  honey-mer- 
chant, there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  is 
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always  to  the  interest  of  such  persons  to  buy 
at  as  low  a  price  as  possible,  and,  consequent- 
ly, such  persons  quote  the  lowest  prices  that 
will  bring  the  honey  to  their  market.  Then 
to  be  fair  with  these  people  we  must  admit 
that  they  can  hardly  atford  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  "bull"  the  market;  but  they  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  "bear"  it.  Why  should 
Mr.  Commissionman  have  such  a  great  love 
for  the  bee-keeper  that  he  should  talk  about 
the  fact  that  prices  ought  to  go  higher  against 
his  own  interests?  and  why  should  he  ever 
intimate  that  there'  is  any  danger  of  their  go- 
ing higher?  If  he  is  seeking  prospective  lots 
of  honey  he  will  not  be  fool  enough  to  "  bull  " 
the  market  to  a  point  where  he  will  get  a  lot 
of  goods  on  hand,  and  then  have  to  sell 
below  the  market.  He  would  be  dubbed  a 
tii'st-class  fool  and  go  into  bankruptcy  soon. 
If  he  buys  outright  he  will  be  the  loser.  If 
he  buys  on  commission,  no  amount  of  "ex- 
planation" as  to  his  "good  intentions"  will 
satisfy  the  bee-keeper,  who,  having  been 
baited  by  his  higher  quotations,  shipped  to 
that  market  only  to  find  his  net  returns  away 
below  what  he  had  reason  to  expect. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  scheme  of 
furnishing  quotations  has  a  tendency  to 
"bear"  the  market  rather  than  to  "bull"  it. 
When  consignments  come  in  liberally,  the 
market  begins  to  drop.  If  it  drops  in  one 
market,  other  mai'kets  fall  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  sympathy. 

Now  having  shown  the  dilficulty,  what  is 
the  remedy?  If  any  reader  or  association  of 
bee-keepers  can  throw  any  light  on  this  in- 
tricate proposition,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 

But  as  illustrative  of  the  very  condition  we 
have  been  describing,  note  that  some  commis- 
sion men  do  not  believe  that  the  pure-food 
law  is  going  to  advance  prices.  If  they  did 
believe  it,  the  honey  market  would  become 
firmer,  and  then,  perhaps,  weaker  after  they 
bought.  We  must  ))e  fair  to  these  men. 
They  will,  and  you  would  too,  endeavor  to 
protect  yourself. 

BEESWAX   IN    THE   AKTS,    AGAIN. 

Under  the  action  of  the  pure-food  law, 
beeswax  will  have  a  much  larger  use  than 
ever  before.  Indeed,  there  is  already  a  no- 
table increase  in  the  price.  Druggists  (and 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  them 
in  the  country  who  formerly  used  paraffine, 
ceresin,  and  the  like)  will  now  be  coinpelled 
under  the  new  law  to  use  nothing  but  pure 
beeswax,  and  the  amount  will  run  up  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  But 
what  do  druggists  do  with  wax?  They  use 
it  for  making  plasters,  certain  kinds  of  oint- 
ments, and  for  certain  medicines  known  to 
the  pharmacopoeia. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  use  for  par- 
affine and  ceresin  for  making  candy;  but 
now  these  can  be  used  no  more,  while  bees- 
wax will  be  permitted  as  before.  These  two 
industries  alone  will  increase  the  demand  for 
the  product  of  the  hive  to  a  great  extent;  and 
while  we  do  not  expect  an  immediate  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  wax  over  and  above 


what  has  ah'eady  taken  place,  the  time  is  no 
far  distant  when  bee-keepers  with  dark  hon- 
eys will  do  well  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
making  wax-production  a  business. 

Under  the  action  of  the  new  pure-food  law, 
the  bleached  table  sugars  will  gradually  go 
out  of  market,  and  a  cheaper  and  better  sub- 
stitute in  the  form  of  unbleached  cane  sugars, 
costing  all  the  way  from  1  cent  to  1^  cents 
less,  will  take  their  place.  These  sugars  are 
richer  in  sweetness;  and,  taking  into  consid- 
eration their  reduced  price,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  strange  if  the  cost  of  feeding  bees  for 
the  production  of  wax,  or  for  any  other  le- 
gitimate purpose,  will  be  from  30  to  50  per 
cent  less;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  these 
unrefined  cane  sugars  will  go  further  than 
the  so-called  refined  sugars  bleached  with 
chemicals  that  extract  some  of  the  flavor  as 
well  as  some  of  the  sweetness  out  of  the  ar- 
ticle, substituting  therefor  a  deleterious  resi- 
due that  can't  be  eliminated. 

The  new  pure-food  law  will  have  no  effect 
one  way  or  the  other  on  the  use  of  paraffine, 
ceresin,  and  the  like  in  any  compound  or 
mixtures  that  do  not  belong  either  to  the 
food  or  drug  classes.  Electrotypers  can  use 
a  substitute  for  taking  impressions,  although 
the  great  majority,  we  understand,  prefer  to 
use  pure  beeswax,  even  at  a  higher  price. 
Natural-wood  finishers  can  still  use  paraffine 
and  ceresin;  but  a  good  many  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  nothing  that  will  compare  for 
that  purpose  with  pure  beeswax.  As  we  for- 
merly pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the  first 
mentioned  will  give  a  greasy  smeary  finish, 
while  our  pi'oductwill  give  a  highly  polished 
surface — one  that  will  stand  wear  as  nothing 
else  will;  and  such  a  finish  is  cheaper  than 
hard  oil  —  not  cheaper  by  the  gallon,  but 
cheaper  to  apply. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  uses  large 
quantities  of  beeswax  in  the  form  of  candles. 
That  organization  will  not  tolerate  paraffine, 
ceresin,  nor  any  of  the  mineral  waxes,  all  of 
which  give  off  a  nasty  greasy  odor  in  candles 
while  burning,  while  one  made  of  beeswax 
leaves  a  delightfully  permeating  perfume. 
Then,  too,  the  burning  of  mineral  wax  leaves 
a  deposit  that  injures  the  pictures,  while 
beeswax  mellows  and  preserves  them. 

There  are  certain  grades  of  blacking,  har- 
ness oils,  and  luljricants  that  require  pure 
beeswax  in  their  manufacture.  A  blacking 
using  beeswax  will  stand  more  dampness 
than  that  made  of  any  other  substance 

The  electrical  supply  business  is  a  consum- 
er of  our  product.  The  windings  of  the  wire 
are  soaked  in  paraffine  or  beeswax  —  prefer- 
ably the  latter,  because  it  seems  to  be  less 
affected  by  extremes  of  heat  and  by  mois- 
ture. Pattern-makers  ai-e  also  users  of  our 
article.  The  profession  of  dentistry  takes  a 
large  quantity  of  pure  wax  every  year,  ref- 
erence to  which  has  already  heen  made 
elsewhere. 

In  all  the  arts,  paraffine,  ceresin,  and  cer- 
tain other  mineral  waxes  can  be  used;  but, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  none  of  them 
have  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  product 
from  the  hive. 
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BREATHING-SYSTEMS  IN  INSECTS. 

We  have  it  from  good  authority  that  ' '  man 
can  not  live  by  bread  alone."  This  is  just 
as  true  of  insects.  Indeed,  oxygen  may  be 
be  said  to  be  the  most  important  food  of  all 
animals.  Even  the  muscles  that  we  described 
in  our  last  paper,  which,  as  we  saw,  are  so 
active  and  efficient  in  insects,  can  not  work 
without  food,  and  no  food  is  so  immediately 
important  as  oxygen.  I  mentioned  in  the 
last  article  that  the  muscles  of  insects  are 
quicker  to  act,  and  stronger  in  proportion  to 
size,  than  those  of  any  other  animal,  even 
than  those  of  man  himself.  We  should  ex- 
pect, then,  if  oxygen  is  so  important  to  feed 
active  organs,  that  the  insect  anatomy  would 
have  this  fact  in  view,  and  we  should  expect 
the  respiratory  system  to  be  in  a  very  high 
state  of  development. 

AIB-TUBES   INSTEAD   OF   LUNGS. 

In  insects  we  do  not  find  lungs,  though  in 
one  of  the  groups  of  this  great  branch  of  an- 
imals, the  spider  class,  we  do  find  lung-like 
sacs  for  purposes  of  respiration.  But  in  in- 
sects, and  so  in  our  bees,  we  find  lungs  re- 
placed by  a  very  intricate  and  extended  sys- 
tem of  air-tubes.  In  studying  the  anatomy 
of  insects,  nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
tracing  this  branching  system  of  respiratory 
tubes. 

There  are  two  main  tubes,  one  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  running  lengthwise 
from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 
Short  tubes  at  right  angles  to  these  main 
tubes  connect  these  with  the  outside  of  the 
body,  and  at  the  outer  end  of  these  short 
tubes  are  the  several  breathing-mouths,  or 
spiracles,  which  are  often  seen  with  the  na- 
ked eye.  Any  one  who  has  closely  noticed 
the  large  green  tomato  caterpillar  —  larva  of 
the  tomato  sphinx  —  has  noticed  the  large 
spiracles  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen.  These 
are  different  in  color  from  the  body  wall,  and 
so  are  quite  conspicuous.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  they  are  openings  to  tubes. 

VALVES   OF  THE   SPIRACLES. 

These  spiracles  are  doubly  guarded  by 
valves  which  prevent  dust,  etc.,  from  enter- 
ing the  sensitive  air-tubes.  First  there  is  a 
hair  valve,  which  acts  as  does  the  hair  in  our 
own  noses,  to  strain  the  air,  if  we  may  so 
speak.  Then  there  are  muscular  valves,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  insects  can  close  these 
tubes  at  will.  In  this  respect  the  insects  may 
be  said  to  be  ahead  of  us,  though  we  can 
make  our  thumb  and  finger  act  as  effectively 
in  guarding  our  own  respiratory  apparatus. 

The  great  lateral  tubes  already  referred  to, 
as  they  pass  lengthwise  of  the  body,  branch 


and  rebranch,  and  thus  reach  intimately  ev- 
ery part  of  the  body.  These  vessels  at  their 
termination  are  very  small,  and  under  the 
microscope  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting. 

STRUCTURE   OF   THE   AIR-TUBES. 

What  adds  to  the  beauty  of  these  air-tubes 
is  their  peculiar  structure.  If  we  should  take 
a  roujid  stick  and  wind  it  closely  with  a  fine 
wire,  and  then  remove  the  stick  without  dis- 
turbing the  wire,  the  wire  would  not  be  un- 
like these  air-tubes.  This  winding  thread 
can  easily  be  seen  when  looking  at  the  air- 
tubes  with  a  microscope;  and  if  the  tubes  are 
broken,  as  they  always  are  more  or  less,  we 
always  notice  the  waving  thread  reaching 
out  from  the  broken  tube.  Of  course,  there 
is  an  epithelial  lining  to  this  spiral  thread. 
This  epithelial  lining  is  made  up  of  cells, 
and  it  is  the  function  of  these  cells  to  take 
the  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  tubes  to  the 
blood  of  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  the  carbon-dioxide  from 
the  blood  to  the  air-tubes  when  it  is  passed 
off.  This  arrangement  of  cells  and  their  ac- 
tion does  not  differ  from  that  which  takes 
place  in  our  own  lungs.  It  is  simply  osmo- 
sis, which  term  refers  to  the  passing  of  liq- 
uids or  gases  thi'ough  an  organic  membrane 
when  such  membrane  separates  those  of  a 
different  character.  In  our  own  lungs  the 
osmosis  is  very  rapid,  and  the  extent  of  the 
membrane  is  something  tremendous.  In  the 
great  spread  of  membrane  in  our  lungs  Na- 
tui'e  has  shown  her  disposition  to  do  the  best 
to  keep  us  alive  and  well.  If  we  would  al- 
ways be  as  careful  to  provide  good  ventila- 
tion by  open  doors  and  windows  in  our 
sleeping-rooms,  or,  better  still,  by  sleeping 
out  of  doors,  as  we  do,  many  of  us,  practi- 
cally, here  in  California,  there  would  be 
much  less  of  ill  health  and  trouble  in  this 
world  than  we  find  to-day.  The  insects 
have  even  a  more  remarkable  spread  of 
membrane,  and  nearly  always  sleep  out  of 
doors,  and  we  can  not  wonder  at  their 
sprightly  activity  and  apparent  vigor.  The 
work  done  by  our  bees  is  really  stupendous, 
and  puts  in  the  shade  the  labor  of  the  most 
strenuous  of  our  kind,  and  so  we  may  well 
rejoice  at  the  admirable  breathing  apparatus 
of  our  pets  of  the  hive.  We  have  all  noticed 
how  admirably  the  bees  ventilate  their  hives. 
We  have  our  patent  ventilators.  The  bees 
need  no  patent,  for  their  method  of  ventila- 
tion, as  they  fan  at  the  hive  entrance,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  We  also  have  noticed 
how  quickly  the  bees  die  if  the  free  air  is 
shut  away  from  them. 

One  practical  point  is  worth  mentioning 
here.  The  bees  ventilate  so  effectively,  as 
they  fan  at  the  hive  entrance,  that  it  is  found 
entirely  unnecessary  to  arrange  for  any 
further  ventilation.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
best  to  have  only  the  one  opening  to  the  hive. 
In  the  bee-tree  or  rock  cavity  the  bees  have 
but  this  one  opening,  and  yet  from  their 
great  activity  they  must  have  great  drafts  of 
pure  air,  and  so  they  have  developed  their 
ventilating  habit,  which  is  very  perfect. 
Without  doubt  we  serve  them  best  when  we 
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leave  the  matter  of  ventilation  entirely  with 
the  bees,  only  arranging  to  give  them  an 
ample  opening. 


■::.:■ -'^-Ss0-l^  ■'W'W. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  SURPLUS. 

"Say,  Mr.  Doolittle,  I  came  over  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  you  al)out  getting  ready  for 
the  surplus  honey  during  the  season  of  1907, 
if  we  should  have  such  surplus.  Will  you 
tell  me  something  about  this  ?  " 

"Well,  Mr.  Jones,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  fix  all  of  your  surplus  arrangements,  and 
have  them  all  in  apple-pie  order  when  the 
harvest  arrives;  and  in  order  that  they  may 
be  thus,  the  best  time  so  to  fix  them  is  right 
now  before  the  rush  of  work  comes  on  in  the 
spring. ' ' 

"I  presume  you  are  right  in  this  matter: 
and  as  I  have  some  time  at  my  c-ommand  I 
came  over  to  ask  you  how  best  to  do  this. 
Will  you  tell  me  ? " 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  around  all 
your  supers  which  yoii  used  last  year  and 
clean  them  of  propolis  or  any  bits  of  wax 
that  may  be  on  them,  and  repair  any  which 
may  be  out  of  repair  from  the  work  of  last 
season." 

"Yes;  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  clean 
these  supers  where  they  are  badly  covered 
with  propolis  ? " 

"My  way  is  to  take  an  old  dull  chisel  and 
grind  the  edge  and  sides  so  that  all  have  a 
square  corner  which  is  as  sharp  as  a  square 
corner  can  be  made.  Then  do  the  work  at 
a  time  when  the  mercury  stands  at  from  ten 
to  twenty  degrees  above  zero,  wearing  over- 
coat and  mittens  to  keep  warm  if  necessary." 

"Why  do  you  want  it  so  cold  ?  " 

"Because  the  propolis  is  very  brittle  then, 
and  will  break  and  fiy  off  before  the  chisel, 
as  it  will  not  do  with  a  temperature  which 
would  be  agreeable  for  you  to  do  this  work 
as  to  warmth. ' ' 

"I  see  now.  But  how  do  you  use  the 
chisel  ? ' ' 

"On  all  flat  surfaces  where  the  sides  of 
the  chisel  can  be  used,  I  lay  the  sides  down 
flat  on  the  material  to  be  scraped,  when  with 
a  drawing  sliding  motion,  from  side  to  side, 
I  pass  the  chisel  quickly  over  the  smeared 
parts,  and  the  corners  of  the  chisel  cause  the 
propolis  or  wax  to  fly  off  in  great  shape,  so 
that  it  takes  less  time  to  clean  a  super  than 
it  does  to  tell  how  it  is  done.  Then  if  there 
are  any  corners  where  the  flat  sides  of  the 
chisel  can  not  well  be  used,  these  are  cleaned 
with  the  end  of  the  chisel  and  the  corners  at 
the  point  of  the  same.  In  this  way,  and  in  a 
cool  day,  the  supers  can  be  all  cleaned  in  a 


few  hours.  In  cleaning,  all  that  need  repair 
are  pMed  by  themselves,  and  those  which  are 
in  good  order  piled  in  another  pile.  And 
later  on  those  needing  repairs  can  be  taken 
to  a  warm  room  for  tnis  work." 

"  That  is  all  plain.  After  all  are  cleaned 
and  repaired,  what  then  ?  " 

' '  The  next  thing  is  to  make  as  many  new 
supers  as  yovi  expect  to  need,  in  addition  to 
the  old  ones,  when  you  are  to  go  to  work 
making  your  sections,  the  material  for  which 
you  should  order  and  have  on  hand  so  you 
can  make  the  sections  during  the  winter 
months.  Having  the  sections  made,  the  next 
work  will  be  putting  thin  comb  foundation 
in  them." 

"How  much  foundation  shall  I  put  in  each 
one  ? ' ' 

"That  depends  somewhat  on  your  means 
for  procuring  this.  My  idea  is  that  it  pays 
well  to  fill  every  section  nearly  full,  using 
the  extra  thin  for  this  purpose." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  filling  wear??/  fullT' 

"Of  course,  you  know  that  the  foundation 
is  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  section  to  the 
wood.  Thei'e  it  touches  the  wood,  of  course; 
but  after  trying  many  ways  I  prefer  that 
there  be  a  space  of  ^^  inch  between  the  foun- 
dation and  either  side  of  the  section,  and 
from  f  inch  to  ^  inch  at  the  bottom." 

"Why  do  you  not  fill  the  section  entirely 
full?" 

' '  Whenever  I  have  done  this  the  founda- 
tion would  buckle  and  twist  in  all  conceiv- 
able shapes  while  it  was  being  worked  by  the 
bees,  so  that,  when  finished,  we  have  the 
most  grotesque-appearing  honey  ever  looked 
at." 

"But  what  would  you  do  if  you  concluded 
not  to  fill  the  sections,  as  you  have  told  me 
about  ? ' ' 

"Then  I  would  use  starters  of  fovmdation 
unless  I  had  plenty  of  nice  white  comb  to  cut 
up  for  starters. ' ' 

"I  do  not  have  the  comb.  How  much 
foundation  would  you  use  for  each  start- 
er ? " 

"For  starters  I  cut  the  foundation  into 
strips  two  inches  wide;  then  I  cut  off  a  piece 
at  one  end,  following  the  row  of  cells,  this 
making  this  piece  come  to  a  point  at  one  end 
and  about  an  inch  across  the  base  at  the 
other  end.  Now  turn  the  knife  so  it  will 
follow  another  row  of  cells  angling  across 
your  strip,  which  will  give  you  a  triangular 
piece  of  about  the  right  size  to  help  the  bees 
best  for  starting.  Turn  your  knife  so  it  will 
cut  at  the  same  angle  as  the  first  cut  for  the 
next,  when  you  will  have  another  triangle 
as  before.  In  this  way  keep  turning  till  the 
whole  length  of  the  strip  is  cut  up." 

"But  doesn't  this  take  lots  of  time  in  cut- 
ting ? ' ' 

"It  would  if  you  were  to  cut  only  one 
sheet  at  a  time;  but  when  you  have  decided 
on  the  size  you  want,  then  you  will  pile  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  sheets  in  a  pile  and  cut  all 
at  once,  so  very  little  time  is  consumed  in 
this  part  of  the  matter." 

"Thank  you.  But  how  ai'e  these  starters 
put  on  the  sections  ? " 
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' '  By  the  use  of  one  of  the  foundation  fas- 
teners, of  which  there  are  quite  a  number." 
"Could  I  not  put  them  on  without  a  ma- 
chine ? ' ' 

"Yes,  it  can  be  done  that  way;  and  had 
you  only  one  or  two  colonies  I  would  do  this. 
But  with  your  25  or  30  colonies  you  do  not 
want  to  do  the  work  that  way.  Much  better 
cut  your  foundation  sheet  by  sheet  at  a  time, 
than  fool  away  your  time  putting  foundation 
in  sections  without  a  foundation-fastener." 

"Very  well.  Having  my  sections  all  made 
and  with  foundation  in  them,  what  next  ?  " 

"Put  them  in  your  section-holders,  of 
course,  and  then  put  the  holders  in  the  svi- 
pers,  when  the  supei^s  are  to  be  piled  away 
all  ready  to  set  on  the  hives  at  a  moment's 
notice  when  the  honey  harvest  arrives  next 
June." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"No,  not  if  yovi  wish  the  best  success  with 
your  bees." 

"What  else  is  there  to  be  done  with  these 
supers  ? ' ' 

"How  many  colonies  have  you  ?  " 
"I  have  27." 

"Then  you  want  to  fix  27  supers  with  bait 
sections  in  them." 

"  What  are  bait  sections  ?  " 
' '  These  are  the  sections  which  were  only 
partly  filled  last  season,  or  sections  which 
were  not  filled  and  capped  over  to  a  svifiicient 
extent  so  they  were  salable  last  fall.  You 
had  quite  a  few  such,  did  you  not  ? ' ' 

"  Yes.     But  why  do  you  call  them  baits  ?" 

"Well,  they  are  not  bait  sections,  only  as 

we  use  them  as  such.     Did  you  ever  hear  of 

bait,  and  baiting  a  hook  when  going  fishing?" 

"Certainly.     What   boy  of   17  years   nas 

not?" 

"Well,  as  you  use  worms  and  what  not  as 
bait  to  entice  the  fish  to  come  so  you  can 
catch  them,  so  you  use  these  partly  filled 
sections  left  over  from  the  fall  before,  in 
each  super  first  put  on  the  colonies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest,  to  entice  the  bees 
to  enter  the  super  quickly,  and  much  sooner 
than  they  would  where  only  the  foundation 
starters  are  used  entirely  in  any  super.  These 
sections  cause  the  bees  to  enter  the  supers 
and  cluster  on  the  combs  they  contain,  on 
the  same  principle  that  bees  will  accept  and 
work  on  old  comb  long  before  they  will  build 
comb  at  the  beginning  of  any  honey-flow  ? ' ' 
' '  Oh  1 1  see  now.  How  many  of  these  part- 
ly filled  sections  do  you  use  in  a  super  ? ' ' 

"Just  in  accord  with  how  many  partly 
filled  boxes  I  have.  I  count  up  the  number 
I  have,  then  divide  them  by  the  number  of 
colonies  I  expect  to  have  to  work  for  section 
honey  the  next  season,  when  I  use  as  many 
as  this  gives  me  to  each  colony.  If  you  can 
have  from  four  to  twelve  for  each  colony  you 
will  be  all  right." 

' '  But  where  in  the  super  do  you  put  these 
bait  sections  ? ' ' 

"  If  I  have  only  four  I  put  them  in  the 
center  of  the  super,  as  there  is  where  the 
bees  will  '  draw '  in  the  quickest.  If  eight, 
then  I  put  four  in  each  of  two  section-hold- 
ers, and  then  put  these  section-holders  in  the 


super,  so  that  two  or  three  section-holders  of 
sections  with  starters  come  in  between  them. 
In  this  way  I  get  the  bees  at  work,  not  only 
in  the  baits,  but  in  the  sections  between  the 
baits,  and  all  goes  on  swimmingly  from  the 
start. ' ' 

"I  think  I  understand  now,  and  I  will  go 
home  and  commence  operations  at  once. 
Thank  you." 


QUESTIONS   AND   REMARKS   BY   VISITORS. 

One  day  a  man  saw  me  carrying  a  Daisy 
foundation-fastener  and  asked:  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  that  thing — make  your- 
self some  sauer-kraut? " 

"I  know  why  his  bees  make  so  much  hon- 
ey. He  has  a  lai'ge  geranium-bed  that  his 
bees  live  on."  (Will  some  one  please  quote 
me  prices  on  geranium  honey?  I  wish  to 
sell  only  in  car  lots. ) 

"Say!  my  bees  have  got  worms.  Nearly 
every  cell  has  a  little  white  worm  curled  up 
in  the  bottom.  Those  that  have  not  got 
worms  in  them  have  little  worm  eggs.  What 
can  I  do  about  it?  " 

Almost  any  physician  can  prescribe  for 
worms.    But  you  need  the  dope — not  the  bees. 

A  lady  once  asked  me  to  explain  the  I'ela- 
tive  merits  of  the  cold-blast  and  hot-blast 
smokers.  She  bought  the  latter.  While  us- 
ing it  one  day  she  burned  a  large  blister  on 
her  arm.  Then  she  asked  me  this  conun- 
drum: 

"In  principle  of  operation,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  smokers?" 

I  gave  it  up. 

"Well,  one  is  a  cold  blasted  smoker,  while 
the  other  is  a  blasted  hot  smoker." 

"  Do  bees  die  when  they  sting  you?  " 
' '  Yes,  sir,  they  always  die  instantly.    Death 
is  caused  from  a  knock-out   spat  that   they 
get  from  my  right  hand." 

"But  if  left  to  themselves  do  they  die?  " 
"If,  after  committing  this  overt  act,  they 
merely  uncouple  from  their  sting,  I  have 
never  known  one  to  die  from  that  cause. 
But  here  is  a  little  conclusion  that  I  should 
like  to  jump  at:  When  a  bee  tears  out  its 
sting  and  leaves  a  thread  attached  to  it,  and 
then  walks  off,  thereby  unraveling  most  of 
his  internal  fabric,  I  believe  we  should  be  ex- 
cused if  we  conclude  with  no  further  evidence 
that  this  is  not  conducive  to  the  longlivity 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  bee. 
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One  day  three  boys  came  into  my  apiary. 
After  making  a  visit  of  sufficient  duration  I 
asked  them  to  go  away  lest  they  get  stung. 

Smart  boy:  "Oh!  your  bees  don't  sting." 

Brave  hoy:  "I  hain't  afraid." 

Oood  boy:  "I  don't  have  to." 

In  order  to  settle  all  doubts  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I  walked  around  with 
the  boys  following,  till  I  brought  them  in 
front  of  a  hive  I  knew  I  could  depend  upon 
in  time  of  need.  Stepping  behind  it  I  raised 
the  hive  about  an  inch  and  let  it  down  with 
a  bump.  The  bees  responded  nicely.  One 
boy  acted  as  if  he  were  mad  at  himself  and 
was  boxing  both  ears  at  once.  Another 
spanked  himself  as  though  he  were  trying  to 
hiirry  himself  up.  The  third  had  a  hole  in 
his  stocking,  and  he  was  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  that,  using  both  hands.     I  said: 

"Boys,  don't  be  rushed  off." 

But  they  said  they  must  go  —  they  had 
stayed  too  long  already. 


A   BUTCHER-KNIFE   HIVE-TOOL. 

I  have  seen  in  Gleanings  a  description  of 
a  great  many  hive-tools,  but  nothing  in  my 
estimation  that  is  suitable  for  the  Danzenba- 
ker  hive.  I  have  tried  several  of  them,  but 
they  seem  to  be  wanting  in  some  particular 
or  other.  I  am  sending  you  a  cut  of  the  tool 
that  J  use,  and  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
It  is  simply  a  butcher-knife  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, with  a  notch  cut  in  the  back  of  it  so  it 
can  be  used  as  a  hook  to  pull  the  spring  out 
of  the  hive.  It  is  so  thin  that  it  can  be  forced 
between  a  super  and  the  hive,  and  it  is  strong 


enough  »o  that,  by  giving  it  a  twist,  you  can 
pry  it  loose,  no  matter  how  tight  it  is  stuck. 
By  taking  hold  of  the  handle  and  using  the 
left  hand  on  the  back  of  the  knife  near  the 
point  you  can  easily  force  it  between  the 
frames  and  pry  them  apart.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  scraping  propolis  from  the 
frames.  Then  another  excellent  feature 
about  it,  it  is  long  enough  so  that  it  will 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  frames.  Then 
with  a  twist  you  can  force  the  frames  to- 
gether at  the  bottom,  ready  to  insert  the 
spring.  I  called  it  my  butcher-knife  hive- 
tool,  but  that  was  too  long,  so  I  just  called 
it  the  "butch." 


CAGES     OVER    ENTRANCES      OF     HIVES     OUT- 
DOORS. 

As  to  shutting  bees  in  the  hive  in  winter, 
page  1559,  I  have  had  cages  on  hives  out  of 
doors  since  early  in  November;  and  from  ob- 
servations so  far  I  believe  tham  to  be  a  good 
thing.  I  hope  others  will  try  such  a  scheme 
and  report  result.         Gerard  Kimbrell. 

[We  are  not  so  sure  that  these  wire-cloth 
cages  are  going  to  be  a  success.  See  what 
we  have  to  say  on  page  83. — Ed.] 


LOAF  SUGAR  FOR  WINTER  FEEDING. 


Queen  ca^e  Candy  Not  Suitable;  Perforat- 
ed Zinc  Honey-boards— Are  They 
Indispensable  ? 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


It  was  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
that  I  read  the  article  of  Dr.  Lyon  on  winter 
feeding,  in  the  Jan.  15th  issue  of  Gleanings, 
with  your  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 
They  recall  to  memory  some  sad  experiences 
I  had  in  that  line  many  years  ago.  It  was 
at  the  time  I  bought  my 'first  extractor,  which 
I  got  from  father  Quinby,  one  of  the  first  lot 
that  was  made  in  this  country.  With  it  I 
soon  found  that  it  was  so  easy  to  take  honey 
from  my  bees  that  for  two  or  three  years  I 
had  many  light  colonies  in  the  fall.  I  then 
expected  they  would  fill  up  their  combs  with 
a  sufficient  amount  to  winter  on,  which  but 
few  did;  and  when  I  found  200  or  300  light 
colonies  late  in  the  season,  with  not  more 
than  enough  honey  for  30  or  40,  then  I  re- 
sorted to  all  kinds  of  feeding  imaginable. 
At  one  time  I  made  a  large  amount  of  candy, 
as  Dr.  Lyon  did,  from  honey  and  sugar,  and 
I  had  the  same  results.  It  melted  and  daub- 
ed up  nearly  100  colonies  so  every  one  died. 

Oh,  dear!  it  makes  me  now  feel  bad  to 
think  of  it;  but  I  kept  on  trying  one  way  and 
another  until  at  last  I  struck  what  1  still 
think  is  the  easiest,  quickest,  and  best  way 
to  feed  light  colonies,  either  late  in  the  fall 
or  mid-winter,  of  any  way  I  have  ever  tried 
or  heard  of.     It  is  this: 

Make  some  rims  two  inches  deep,  and  the 
size  of  your  hive  on  top;  then  take  off  what- 
ever covering  you  have  over  the  tops  of  the 
frames  of  combs,  and  put  on  one  of  these 
rims.  Then  fill  this  rim  with  cut-loaf  sugar 
— the  kind  that  is  in  cubes  about  one  inch 
square.  Moisten  this  sugar  by  sprinkling  a 
very  little  warm  water  on  it.  then  cover  the 
sugar  with  cloth  mats  so  as  to  retain  all  the 
heat  from  the  bees  below,  that  you  can,  and 
the  bees  will  soon  come  up  into  this  rim  of 
sugar,  every  one  that  can,  and  cluster  in  it 
and  eat  it  as  they  require  until  spring.  I 
have  fed  a  great  many  colonies  in  this  way, 
and  never  lost  one.  They  usually  come 
through  the  winter  in  fine  condition,  even 
though  they  had  only  two  or  three  pounds  of 
honey  in  their  hives  in  the  fall. 

One  winter  I  fed  two  barrels  of  sugar  in 
this  way,  with  good  results. 

This  is  one  of  the  subjects  I  intended  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  brother  bee-keepers 
to  early  last  fall;  but  it  slipped  ray  mind  un- 
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til  I  read  the  article  hj  Dr.  Lyon  in  the  Jan. 
15th  issue. 

Those  of  you  who  have  light  colonies  to 
feed  in  cold  weather,  please  try  this  method 
of  feeding;  and  if  you  are  as  successful  as  we 
have  always  been  you  will  never  again  try  to 
make  any  candy  for  winter  feeding. 

We  used  to  feed  some  sugar  in  this  way 
after  they  were  taken  from  the  cellar  in  the 
spring,  but  we  now  prefer  feeding  a  thin  liq- 
uid syrup  in  our  feeders  for  stimulating 
brood-rearing. 

The  colonies  we  have  fed  with  loaf  sugar 
as  above  described  have  always  been  in  the 
cellar.  It  might  not  work  quite  as  well  out- 
doors in  very  cold  weather.  Still,  if  they 
were  well  covered  up  I  think  it  would  be  a 
safe  way  to  feed. 

Feeding  in  any  way  in  cold  weather  is 
rather  poor  bee-keeping;  but  it  can  be  done 
as  above  stated,  with  but  little  trouble  and 
seldom  any  loss. 

With  due  respect  to  friend  Greiner  I  must 
beg  to  differ  with  him  as  to  the  value  of 
queen-excluders  in  producing  extracted  hon- 
ey. Years  ago.  previous  to  their  invention, 
we  had  much  trouble  with  brood  in  the  ex- 
tracting-supers,  and  the  large  amount  of  un- 
capped brood  that  was  usually  destroyed 
when  extracting  was  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  securing  strong  full  colonies, 
which  are  always  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  large  surplus.  We  also  lost  many 
valuable  queens,  as  they  were  fi-equently 
shaken  or  brvished  so  far  from  their  hives 
that  many  failed  to  return.  But  with  good 
excluders  the  brood  is  all  kept  out  of  the  ex- 
tracting-combs  and  allowed  to  mature. 
Therefore  we  have  much  stronger  colonies 
to  extract  from,  and,  consequently,  far  more 
surplus. 

Then  our  queens  are  safe  from  harm,  which 
is  no  small  matter  when  you  expect  every 
colony  to  produce  its  part  of  a  large  surplus. 

IS  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  PERFORATIONS  COR- 
RECT? 

We  use  the  wood  slatted  excluders  with 
metal  strips,  such  as  are  now  manufactured. 
We  have  about  300  excluders  with  Dr.  Tin- 
ker's metal,  also  some  700  of  the  Root  perfor- 
ation of  recent  make,  which  contain  holes 
through  the  metal  as  near  the  proper  size.  I 
think,  as  is  possible  to  make  them.  I  am 
sure  I  should  not  want  them  a  hair's  breadth 
larger  or  smaller;  and,  although  we  have 
never  noticed  any  trouble  with  the  worker 
bees  passing  through,  it  is  very  seldom  the 
queen  goes  through.     - 

As  to  the  different  races  of  bees  varying 
in  size,  as  Editor  Root  speaks  of,  I  will  say 
our  bees  are  Italians,  and  have  been  bred 
from  the  best  honey-gathering  strains  we 
could  procure  for  more  than  20  years.  I  am 
sure  we  would  not  care  to  produce  extracted 
honey  again  without  excluders,  even  if  they 
cost  live  times  as  much  as  they  do,  for  we 
think  we  get  enough  more  surplus  by  using 
them  than  we  could  without — more  than  to 
pay  their  cost  every  every  season.  As  we 
manage  our  bees  they  are  worth  a  great  deal 


to  us;  but  I  can  see  that,  as    some    manage 
theirs,  excluders  would  be  almost  a  nuisance. 
The  real  value  of  all  these  things  is  in  the 
way  they  are  used. 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[This  loaf-sugar  method  for  winter  feeding 
is  a  very  easy  one  to  put  into  application. 
With  many  of  our  subscribers  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  make  this  two-inch  rim,  but 
use  instead  the  ordinary  comb-honey  super. 
If  the  space  above  were  tilled  up  with  a  chaff 
cushion,  one  would  have  an  ideal  ai'range- 
ment. 

When  the  writer  was  in  Canada  he  called 
on  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller,  of  London,  Ont.  He  had 
tried  the  queen-cage  candy  made  by  mixing 
powdered  sugar  and  honey  into  a  stiff  dough, 
and  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  killing 
a  lot  of  colonies,  for  the  candy  absorbed  the 
moisture  from  the  cluster,  and  softened  and 
ran  down  on  to  the  frames,  daubing  the  bees 
and  finally  killing  the  colony. 

The  only  way  that  this  kind  of  candy  can 
be  given  at  all  would  be  in  shallow  tin  pans, 
where,  if  it  softened,  it  could  not  run  over 
and  kill  the  bees.  Even  then  it  would  be 
better  to  use  loaf  sugar  or  dry  hard  candy. 

One  bee-keeper  in  Canada  said  he  had  been 
feeding  liquid  syrup,  and  he  had  no  unpleas- 
ant experience  from  such  syrup  stirring  up 
the  bees.  But  in  view  of  the  reports  we  have 
had,  our  bee-keeping  friends  should  avoid 
liquid  feed,  and  use  dry  sugar  or  hard  candy 
as  we  described. 

On  the  subject  of  perforated  zinc,  our 
readers  are  referred  to  an  editorial  elsewhere 
on  that  subject. — Ed.] 


THE  DEEP  VS.  THE  SHALLOW  HIVE. 


Calcium  Chloride  in  a  Bee-cellar  not  a  Suc- 
cess; the  Spelling  Reform. 


BY  C.  P.    DADANT. 

I  have  read  the  article  on  "Horizontally 
Divisible  Brood-chambers,"  written  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Green,  page  23,  in  reply  to  my  article 
to  you  published  in  the  September  1st  issue. 

I  think  neither  Mr.  Green  nor  others  in- 
terested in  this  matter  realize  the  fact  that 
we  are  making  our  observations  from  a  dif- 
ferent standpoint.  Those  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  the  use  of  the  Langstroth  size  of  frame 
are  comparing  one  shallow  frame  with  anoth- 
er shallow  frame.  That  is  to  say,  in  our 
comparisons  Mr.  Green  and  others  are  bas- 
ing their  views  upon  the  difference  in  results 
between  a  nine-inch  frame  and  a  seven-inch 
frame,  while  mine  are  based  upon  the  com- 
parison between  this  same  seven-inch  frame 
and  an  llj-inch  frame.  In  other  woi'ds,  you 
are  comparing  two  shallow  frames  with  one 
another.  I  hold  that  the  deep  frame  is  the 
only  one  which  may  fitly  be  used  for  com- 
parison, beceuse  the  hive  which  contains  this 
frame  is  the  only  hive  with  which  07ily  one 
body  is  sufficient  for  all  breeding  purposes, 
while  it  is  well  established  that  the  average 
ten-frame  Langstroth  hive  itself  is  not  sum- 
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cient   for    all    occasions   with    very   proliiic 
queens. 

Again,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  sep- 
arate compartments  have  any  influence  upon 
the  laying  of  the  queen,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  divisible  brood-chambers. 
A  simple  bar  through  a  frame  will  often  show 
how  bewildered  a  queen  is  by  getting  to  a 
wood  strip  while  laying  regularly.  Do  not 
understand  me  as  saying  that  all  queens  will 
be  stopped  by  a  cross-bar,  but  that  often 
queens  are  stopped  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  will  find  brood  on  only  one  side  of  this 
bar.  This  was  evidenced  to  me  best  in  the 
use  of  divisible  frames,  such  as  we  formerly 
used  in  queen-breeding,  to  make  nuclei. 
Such  frames  have  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Benton  for  the  making  of  diminutive  hives, 
and  they  are  very  efficient  for  the  queen- 
rearing  business,  because  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  strong  colonies  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  returned  to  them  afterward. 
In  the  use  of  these  frames  I  have  very  often 
found  brood  in  only  one  of  the  sections  and 
honey  in  the  other.  The  queen  had  found 
the  cross-bar,  and  had  stopped  there  and  re- 
traced her  steps.  So  I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
deny  the  fact  that  a  sectional  frame  inter- 
rupts the  breeding  (or,  rather,  the  laying)  of 
the  queen  in  many  instances. 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  IN  CELLARS. 

Changing  the  subject,  I  read  in  Stray 
Straws  a  quotation  by  Dr.  Miller  of  the  pro- 
posed use  of  calcium  chloride  to  dry  out  bee- 
cellars.  This  thought  occurred  to  my  father 
in  the  early  seventies,  and  we  tried  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  this  substance  in  our  winter- 
ing-cellar. The  stuff  came  in  large  lumps, 
and  my  father  went  to  the  trouble  of  devis- 
ing a  pan  with  dripping-holes,  placed  over 
another  vessel.  The  chloride  was  put  on  the 
upper  vessel  and  was  expected  to  dissolve. 
Well,  when  moisture  came  it  bagan  to  gather 
water,  and  drip,  but  it  was  so  slow  in  doing 
it  that  most  of  the  calcium  was  still  in  lumps 
when  the  bees  were  taken  out.  It  remained 
in  lumps,  though  the  lumps  were  getting 
smaller,  for  six  or  eight  months.  It  was  not 
till  the  opening  of  the  next  winter  that  the 
calcium  was  found  to  be  all  liquefied,  and 
we  were  so  disgusted  with  its  slow  change 
that  we  threw  it  away.  It  is  probable  that, 
if  we  had  had  it  crushed  and  spread  all  over 
the  cellar  it  might  have  been  more  efficient; 
but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  this  means 
of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  a  cellar  will 
never  be  practical. 

NEW    SPELLING. 

And  now  about  the  spelling  reform.  Stray 
Straws,  again.  You  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
Gleanings  is  not  big  enough  to  blaze  the 
way  for  the  reform,  because  large  publica- 
tions do  not  adopt  it.  The  Literary  Digest 
is  using  it,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
quote  some  of  the  opponents  of  it  in  the  very 
spelling  that  these  men  oppose.  If  we  are 
to  follow  the  mossbacks  who  ridicule  the  new 
way,  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  Shake- 
speare's time  and  spell  "fish"  "fysshe." 
The  greatest  argument  used  against  the  new 


spelling  is  that  it  will  make  every  man's 
orthography  look  "untaught."  I  hold  it 
will  do  just  the  reverse,  for  it  is  quite  a  nice 
thing  to  remember  the  300  words  and  use 
them  properly.  I  for  one  can  not  expect  to 
do  it  successfully.  But  I  am  quite  willing 
and  anxious  to  see  this  new  reform  accepted, 
to  blaze  the  way  for  the  younger  generations 
who  will  not,  I  hope,  be  as  foolish  as  their 
fathers.  The  fact  is,  the  reform  is  now 
made  in  spite  of  all  that  the  conservative 
public  may  say,  for  custom  alone  is  sufficient 
to  coin  new  words  and  reform  old  ones;  and 
not  twenty  years  will  pass  before  everybody 
gets  into  the  custom,  I  dare  say. 
Hamilton,  111. 

[We  are  glad  to  get  your  views  on  the 
shorter  spelling  as  suggested  by  our  worthy 
President;  and  it  is  gratifying  that  so  influ- 
ential a  journal  as  the  Literary  Digest  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  this  movement.  The  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  have  prob- 
ably done  as  much  as  or  more  than  any  oth- 
er publishers  in  the  United  States  to  further 
this  reform.  But  Gleanings  would  hardly 
feel  that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  it  until 
some  more  "influential"  papers  will  help  to 
blaze  the  way. 

With  regard  to  the  divisible-brood-chamber 
hive,  there  will  be  some  further  discussion 
in  which  our  correspondent  is  invited  to  join. 
As  already  pointed  out,  there  will  be  a  series 
of  articles  from  J.  E  Hand,  of  Birmingham, 
Ohio.— Ed.] 

%»» 

EXTRACTING  HONEY. 

How  to  Avoid  Running  the  Cans  Over  and 
Wasting  Honey;  a  Device  for  Shutting 
the  Gate  when  a  Can  is  Full,  and  Ringing 
a  Bell  for  an  Alarm;  a  Simple  and  Satis- 
factory Honey-strainer. 

BY  K.   T.    RHEES. 


About  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  early  days 
of  my  bee-keeping,  I  lost  much  time,  honey, 
and  temper  in  pouring  my  extracted  honey 
into  cans.  I  have  always  practiced  thorough- 
ly ripening  my  honey  on  the  hives  before  ex- 
tracting. This  thick  honey  would  run  into 
cans  very  slowly;  therefore  I  used  to  set  the 
honey  to  running  into  the  can,  and  then  go 
on  with  my  extracting,  trying  to  keep  watch 
of  my  can  and  run  my  extractor  at  the  same 
time.  This  consumed  considerable  time,  and 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  my  supposed  close  at- 
tention, the  can  would  run  over  and  waste 
honey,  and  make  a  muss  which  had  to  be 
cleaned  up.  This,  of  course,  was  very  try- 
ing on  my  temper  when  I  was  already  over- 
run with  work. 

To  do  away  with  this  trouble  I  invented  a 
machine  to  look  after  the  filling  of  the  cans. 
With  this  machine  all  the  operator  had  to 
do  was  to  set  the  empty  can  on  the  platform, 
raise  the  honey-gate,  and  then  take  the  can 
off  when  full,  and  put  another  empty  can  in 
its  place,  and  so  on.  The  machine  would 
look  after  the  filling;  and  when  the  can  was 
full  it  would  shut  the  honey-gate  and  ring  a 
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bell  to  let  the  operator  know  that  the  can 
was  full  and  needed  to  be  replaced  by  an 
empty  one — something  he  could  do  at  any 
time  most  convenient  to  himself. 

I  have  two  of  the  automatic  can-fillers,  for 
60-lb.  cans,  that  have  been  in  use  about  fif- 
teen years,  and  are  now  good  for  many 
years  to  come.  They  have  had  from  one  to 
three  cars  of  honey  filled  on  them  nearly 
every  season;  and  so  simple  are  they  in  con- 
struction, and  so  faithfully  have  they  per- 
formed their  duty,  that  many  times  I  have 
sent  them  to  outyards  with  hired  help  unac- 
quainted with  them,  and  no  trouble  has  re- 
sulted. On  the  other  hand,  my  hired  help 
have  often  left  cans  running  when  quitting, 
and  gone  home  for  the  night,  trusting  to  the 
machine  to  shut  the  gate  at  the  proper  time 
and  prevent  many  gallons  of  honey  from 
running  over  on  to  the  honey-house  floor. 


Filler 


AN  AUTOMATIC   SQUARE-CAN   FILLER. 

By  looking  at  the  illustrations,  the  plan 
will  be  understood.  The  operation  is  simple. 
When  the  weight  of  the  honey  running  into 
the  can  becomes  such  that  the  weight  S  is 
overbalanced,  the  platform  holding  the  can 
sinks  down.  This  movement  trips  the  slid- 
ing stick  B  by  means  of  the  wire  C,  and  it  is 
jerked  down  by  the  rubbers,  pulling  the 
cord  E  and  thus  shutting  the  gate  T.  If  it  is 
desired,  an  alarm  may  be  added  by  arrang- 
ing the  little  bell  as  shown,  to  ring  when 
the  gate  shuts. 

Fig.  1  shows  my  method  of  arranging  a 
honey-house  for  extracting.  I  proceed  as 
follows:  Two  men  work  with  one  outfit — one 
out  in  the  yard  and  the  other  in  the  honey- 
house.  The  outside  man  arms  himself  with 
a  Daisy  spring  wheelbarrow,  four  or  five 
hauling-boxes,  which  are  made  the  same 
size  as  a  ten-frame  Langstroth  body,  only  a 
little  deeper,  and  having  a  metal  bottom  to 
catch  the  drips  from  the  extracting-combs; 
two  Coggshall  bee-brooms;  one  smoker;  one 
hive-tool  to  loosen  the  frames;  one  bucket  of 
water  to  soak  brooms  in;  and,  if  robbers  are 
bad,  two  robber-cloths  to  keep  the  combs 
covered. 

He  proceeds  by  taking  two  hauling-boxes 


on  his  wheelbarrow,  and  wheels  them  into  a 
convenient  position  at  the  back  of  a  hive;  re- 
moves the  cover;  blows  some  smoke  down 
between  the  combs,  and,  while  the  bees  are 
running  down,  loosens  the  frames  with  his 
prying- tool;  then,  before  the  bees  have  time 
to  get  back  up  again,  he  lifts  out  the  frames, 
shaking  or  brushing  off  the  remaining  bees, 
and  sets  them  in  the  box  on  the  wheelbarrow, 
then  proceeds  to  fill  the  other  box  in  the 
same  way.  He  then  wheels  them  into  the 
honey-house  and  sets  them  on  to  the  skele- 
ton stand,  seen  at  1  in  Fig.  1,  in  exchange 
for  two  boxes  of  empty  combs  which  the  man 
at  the  extractor  has  ready  for  him.  He  then 
returns  to  the  yard,  exchanges  the  empty 
combs  that  have  been  extracted  for  full  ones, 
and  so  on.  When  the  bee-broom  becomes 
sticky  it  is  placed  in  the  bucket  of  water  in 
exchange  for  a  clean  one. 

The  man  inside  stands  in  the 
space  between  stand  No.  1.  Fig. 

1,  the  large  uncapping-box  No. 

2,  and  extractor  No.   3.     These 
are  so  set  that  a  man  can  reach 

]f         the  combs  in  the  hauling-boxes 
'M         on  stand  No.  1,  set  them  on  the 
i         revolving  rest  on  the  uncapping- 
box,    and,   when   uncapped,    set 
,i  them  into  the  extractor  by  bare- 

jjj  ly  moving  out  of  his  tracks.  He 
;j'  uncaps  enough  combs  to  fill  the 
^  extractor;  sets  them  in  it  as  un- 
^  capped,  then  turns  the  machine 
=""  at  a  good  speed  for  a  few  rounds 
imtil  the  honey  is  mostly  out, 
then  leaves  the  machine  running 
to  finish  cleaning  the  combs,  and 
goes  on  uncapping.  After  un- 
capping one,  two,  or  three 
combs,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
reel  of  the  extractor  has  lost 
most  of  its  speed,  and  is  quickly 
stopped  and  the  combs  reversed;  the  motion 
is  again  accelerated,  and  held  for  a  moment, 
then  let  run  of  its  own  accord,  while  the 
operator  uncaps  enough  more  combs  to  fill 
the  extractor  again.  He  now  empties  a 
bucket  of  honey,  which  has  run  out  of  the 
extractor  into  one  of  the  strainers  in  strain- 
ei--box  No.  4  of  Fig.  1,  or  sets  an  empty  can 
in  place  of  a  full  one  on  the  weighing-ma- 
chine at  No.  5,  Fig.  1. 

He  next  grasps  the  extractor-crank  with 
the  right  hand  and  almost  instantly  stops 
the  machine,  and  at  the  same  time  raises  the 
left  hand,  grasping  one  of  the  empty  combs 
as  soon  as  he  can  safely  do  so,  which  is  very 
soon  after  the  right  hand  catches  the  crank. 
The  left  hand  turns  the  revolving  frame 
slightly  as  it  raises  the  comb,  so  that  the 
right  hand  can  catch  the  next  comb,  bring- 
ing the  two  out  almost  simultaneously.  The 
operation  is  repeated  where  a  four  or  six- 
frame  extractor  is  used.  The  empty  combs 
are  placed  in  the  hauling-boxes  from  which 
the  full  combs  were  taken,  and  are  then 
ready  to  go  out  to  the  hives. 

The  extractor  is  immediately  filled  \v  ith 
uncapped  combs  which  have  been  set  corner- 
wise  into  the  end  of  the  uncapping-box  near- 
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est  the  extractor.  The  machine  is  again 
speeded  up,  and  the  operation  repeated. 

The  strainer-box,  No.  4,  Fig.  1,  is  made  of 
i  lumber,  12  in.  deep,  18  in.  wide,  and  3^  to 
6  ft.  long,  as  the  case  may  require.  A  strip 
of  half-inch  stuff  is  nailed  around  the  top, 
and  allowed  to  come  up  an  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  box.  This  makes  a  large  rabbet 
or  ledge  all  around  the  top  of  the  box  for 
the  strainers  to  rest  in.  The  strainers  are 
made  of  fine-mesh  cheese-clo'th  which  is  fas- 
tened to  I'ims  made  of  -iX^-inch  stuff,  long 
enough  to  set  across  the  box  and  rest  on  the 
rabbets  at  the  sides  of  the  strainer-box,  and 
wide  enough  so  that  three  to  six  will  just  fill 
the  box  lengthwise  when  they  ax'e  set  side  by 
side.  The  box  in  the  picture.  Fig.  1,  has 
three  strainers. 

The  cheese-cloth  is  fastened  so  that  it  bags 
uniformly,  and  nearly  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  box.     The  strainer- box  No.  4,  Fig.  1,  is 


DETAIL   OF   THE   CAN-FILLER. 


run  with  the  honey-gate  open  most  of  the 
time.  It  is  put  together  with  water-tight 
joints,  well  painted  on  the  outside;  and  then, 
as  an  extra  precaution  against  leaking,  is 
waxed  inside.  These  strainers,  themselves, 
can  be  cleaned  very  easily  after  the  honey 
has  mostly  drained  through.  The  strainers, 
one  at  a  time,  can  be  lifted  out,  the  refuse 
tipped  out  by  turning  the  strainer  inside  out 
with  an  easy  motion  of  the  hands,  and,  if 
very  sticky,  can  be  scraped  to  hasten  matters. 
Then  it  can  be  set  into  water  to  soak,  still 
remaining  inside  out,  leaving  the  sticky  side 
down.  The  wooden  rim  floats  on  the  top. 
effectually  preventing  any  of  the  bits  of  wax, 
etc.,  which  soak  off  and  fill  the  water  from 
getting  into  the  strainer  and  sticking  to  the 
clean  side  when  it  is  raised  out  of  the  water. 
After  soaking  a  short  time  the  bits  can 
easily  be  removed  by  raising  the  strainer 
from  the  water  and  giving  it  a  few  sharp 
jerks  or  fiips;  but  if  the  bits  should  not  all 
come  off  they  will  do  no  damage,  as,  in  re- 
placing the  strainer,  the  original  clean  side 


will  be  placed  downward,  and  these  few  bits 
of  wax  will  still  be  prevented  from  going  in- 
to the  honey. 

We  generally  have  a  few  extra  strainers 
on  hand  to  exchange  with  or  take  the  place 
of  those  that  temporarily  become  unfit  for 
use.  When  the  cheese-cloth  becomes  worn 
it  can  cheaply  be  replaced  with  new.  The 
honey  runs  directly  from  this  box  through  a 
large  molasses-gate  into  60-lb.  cans  which 
rest  on  the  automatic  can-filler,  and,  as  fill- 
ed, are  placed  into  cases  and  nailed  up  ready 
for  market. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have'  used  a  ma- 
chine made  of  four  small-sized  automatic  fill- 
ers set  side  by  side  in  a  stand  of  convenient 
height,  and  attached  to  four  gates  set  into 
the  side  of  one  strainer-box.  With  this  nr-. 
rangement  I  can  fill  small  packages  from 
jelly-glasses  to  gallon  cans  as  fast  as  an  op-, 
erator  can  set  on  the  empty  and  take  off  the 
full  packages.  In  fact,  I  have  filled  pint 
Mason  jars  faster  than  two  assistants  could 
put  on  the  rubbers  and  caps. 

View,  Utah. 


FOUL  BROOD. 


A  Treatment  that  AVill  Enable  the  Up-to- 
date   Bee-keepers  to  Cope  Successfully 
With  the  Disease,  Without  the  Loss 
of  Bees  or  Honey  Crop. 

BY   W.  W.   CASE. 


The  rational  treatment  of  an  apiary  infect- 
ed with  foul  brood,  like  many  other  bee  prob- 
lems, depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  good, 
sovind,  common  sense,  combined  with  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  is  more 
or  less  modified  by  the  time  of  season.  On 
finding  bad  brood  in  the  apiary  in  spring  or 
early  summer  no  one  should  become  uncTuly 
alarmed,  or  act  too  hastily,  as  it  may  or  may 
not  be  foul  brood.  Examine  again  in  a  few 
days;  and  if  the  disease  is  found  to  be  pro- 
gressing, and  you  are  sure  of  its  being  foul 
brood,  proceed  as  follows: 

Do  not  give  surplus  room,  but  keep  the 
colony  crowded  as  much  as  possible,  thus  in- 
ducing it  to  swarm  early;  and  if  it  will  Jiol, 
swarm  naturally,  compel  it  to  do  so  by  the 
"shook  swarm"  route  just  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes real  strong.  In  either  case,  after 
swai'ming  remove  the  old  colony  to  a  new 
stand  and  hive  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand 
in  a  qjean  hive  on  foundation,  and  leave  it 
entirely  alone  for  one  week.  Let  the  old 
stock,  as  usual,  raise  a  queen;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st  day  after  the  swarm  is- 
sued, the  brood  being  then  all  hatched  and 
the  young  queen  commencing  to  lay,  shake 
the  bees  from  the  combs  on  to  foundation, 
after  which  the  old  combs  can  be  rendered 
into  wax. 

If  the  apiary  is  large,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  colonies  are  found  to  be  promis- 
cuously infected  throughout  the  yard,  it  is 
better  to  remove  all  the  infected'  colonies, 
after  swarming,  to  one  end  of  the  yard,  pref- 
erably separated  from  the  other  colonies  by 
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at  least  fifteen  feet.  In  the  diagram,  infect- 
ed colonies  are  marked  ? ,  and  their  position 
after  swarming  is  marked  ?  ^ .  In  this  man- 
ner the  disease  is  constantly  removed  from 
the  midst  of  the  apiary,  and,  if  desired,  the 
?  i  hives  may  be  so  placed  tha*  two  can 
be  readily  united  when  rehived  on  the  21st 
day.  The  ground  in  front  of  all  treated  col- 
onies should  be  sprinkled  thickly  with  salt. 
otherwise  the  infection  may  be  carried  right 
back  into  the  hive  on  the  feet  of  the  bees 
during  wet  weather,  from  dead  brood,  which 
is  sometimes  carried  out  by  the  bees  in  an 
effort  to  clean  up. 

Should  the  disease  develop  late  in  the  sea- 
son—too late  to  build  up  before  winter  — 
either  of  two  plans  can  be  safely  used.  If 
possible,  and  you  know  that  the  combs  are 
free  from  infection  (a  rather  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  in  an  infected  apiary),  rehive 
the  infected  colony;  after  brood-rearing  has 


method.  In  one  other  case,  quite  bad  at  the 
time  of  swarming,  the  old  colony  cleaned  up 
the  combs  thoroughly  before  the  old  brood 
all  hatched,  and  it  is  now  without  a  sign  of 
disease,  and  has  been  hatching  clean  brood 
since  July  1.  There  has  been  practically 
enough  buckwheat  honey  for  breeding  pur- 
poses coming  in  during  that  time. 

There  being  foul  brood  in  all  directions  at 
the  present  time,  I  feel  it  hardly  worth  while 
to  try  for  its  total  eradication;  yet  I  allow  it  in 
no  way  to  interfere  with  the  production  of  a 
honey  crop;  and  to-day  a  foul-brood  inspec- 
tor would  have  to  have  shai'p  eyes  indeed  to 
find  a  trace  of  it  in  my  apiary;  and  to-day, 
after  fighting  the  disease  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years,  and  seeing  it  sweep  thousands 
of  colonies  out  of  existence,  in  many  cases 
entire  apiaries,  I  at  last  feel  master  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

This  method  is.  clean,  does  away  with  the 
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The  ?  represents  infected  colonies  before  treatment; 
swarmed,  leaving  the  main  lot  free  of  the  disease. 

ceased  for  the  season,  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-filled  combs  to  insure  safe  wintering, 
extract  the  other  combs  and  render  the  wax; 
otherwise,  carefully  mark  every  hive  show- 
ing infection,  and  the  following  spring  pro- 
ceed as  above  by  the  swarming  route  if  the 
disease  reappears.  . 

In  all  cases  of  treatment  where  the  colonies 
are  hived  on  full  sheets  of  foundation  it  must 
be  understood  that  they  be  let  absolutely 
alone  for  at  least  five  days  — better  one  full 
„eek— as  the  comb-builders  take  all  the  hon- 
ey when  the  others  go  to  the  field;  and,  if 
not  disturbed  so  as  to  break  the  wax  curtain, 
will  consume  it  all  in  the  production  of  comb 
before  young  brood  can  hatch.  If  disturbed 
beiore  that  time  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fill  up 
or  exchange  honey,  on  again  going  to  the 
field  they  will  deposit  their  honey  in  the  first 
empty  cell  they  can  find,  and  are  thus  almost 
sure  to  retain  infection  and  make  the  treat- 
ment of  no  effect.  Should  it  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  disturb  a  colony  up  to  the 
fourth  day,  remove  all  comb  built  up  to  that 
time,  a  la  McEvoy,  otherwise  rehiving.is  not 
necessary. 

With  the  exception  of  the  natural  swarms, 
of  course  all  work  should  be  done  late  in  the 
day  after  the  bees  are  done  flying,  and  the 
usual  precautions  used  against  robbing. 

If  possible,  all  treatment  should  take  place 
during  a  flow  of  honey.  In  some  instances 
during  flows  of  certain  honeys  the  disease  will 
voluntarily  disappear  of  itself  and  stay  cured; 
but  in  all  such  cases  those  colonies  will  bear 
close  watching  the  next  season. 

I  have  had  to  treat  but  one  colony  during 
the  present  summer  to  the  extent  of  remov- 
ing the  combs,  and  that  by  the  natural-swarm 
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unhatched-brood  nuisance,  which  is  usually 
buried  or  burned  —  an  operation  always  at- 
tended by  more  or  less  danger  of  spreading 
the  infection  —  does  not  waste  the  life  of  a 
single  bee  or  larva,  and  deprives  the  use  of 
a  queen  for  only  some  three  days  or  less 
while  the  treated  colony  is  building  comb, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  securing  of 
a  season's  normal  honey  crop.  It  also  allows 
a  fully  normal  increase;  tends  to  keep  combs 
new,  while  the  wax  rendered  will  fully  pay 
for  the  foundation  used,  and  makes  the  api- 
arist master  of  the  situation,  reduces  the  ter- 
ror of  the  mere  mention  of  foul  brood  to  a 
minimum,  and  certainly  is  a  strong  contrast 
to  when  I  consigned  fourteen  colonies — bees, 
hives,  and  combs  complete — to  a  huge  brush- 
heap  and  cremated  the  whole  rotten  mess  in 
a  single  night. 

Of  course,  this  treatment  is  intended  for 
use  before  the  colonies  have  dwindled  to 
nothing,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
scourge  from  getting  control  of  and  ruining 
the  apiary.  Taken  in  time  the  disease  is  eas- 
ily handled;  neglected,  and  the  result  is  ut- 
ter ruin  to  both  bees  and  owner. 

Note.— Aug.  1,  11:30  a.m.— A  close  inspec- 
tion this  morning  shows  my  apiary  at  date 
without  a  single  cell  of  bad  brood,  and  yet 
it  may  break  out  again. 

[The  treatment  here  given  is  much  like 
some  others  that  have  been  recommended, 
and  they  all  have  the  merit  that  every  bit  of 
the  good  brood  is  saved.  In  some  respects 
this  one  is  simpler,  in  that  it  dispenses  with 
bee-escapes  and  perforated  zinc;  but  in 
another  way  the  sick  colony  moved  to  anoth- 
er stand  might  be  so  depopulated  as  to  put 
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lip  a  poor  resistance  against  robbers.  This 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  contracting  the  en- 
trance of  all  the  weak  stocks  so  moved. 

The  general  scheme  of  isolating  the  sick, 
as  shown  in  the  diagi'am,  would,  we  should 
say,  have  the  eifect  of  spreading  the  disease 
among  the  healthy  more  than  ever.  The  old 
bees,  after  being  moved,  would  go  back  to 
the  old  location,  and,  not  finding  their  hive, 
go  into  some  one  near  by.  We  have  proven 
time  and  time  again  that  bees  from  an  af- 
fected colony  carry  the  disease  in  this  way 
very  readily.  In  fact,  you  admit  as  much 
when  you  move  the  bees.  If  you  moved  the 
sick  ones  to  a  hospital  yard  thi'ee  or  four 
miles  away  the  plan  woi;ld  be  all  right. 

We  should  never  be  satisfied  with  partial 
eradication,  but  strive  for  a  complete  clean- 
ing-up  of  the  locality.  This  can  be  done  if 
all  old  combs  in  colonies,  whether  apparent- 
ly diseased  or  not,  be  melted  up  and  founda- 
tion be  put  in  its  place. — Ed.] 


STORM -DOORS  FOR  OUTDOOR -WIN- 
TERED COLONIES. 


How  to  Keep  Bees  from  Flying  Out  AVhen 
it  is  too  Cold. 


BY  A.  J,  HALTER. 


On  page  1559,  Dec.  15,  you  mention  a  cage 
for  retaining  bees  in  hives  for  wintering. 
Your  advice  may  be  very  good  so  far  as  you 
have  experimented  along  this  line  in  regard 
to  indoor  wintering  or  yards  located  where 
cages  can  be  removed  and  replaced  conven- 
iently. However,  you  make  no  mention  of 
outyards  which  are  outdoors  all  the  way 
from  three  to  thirty  miles  from  home.  How 
can  your  cage  be  placed  to  give  satisfaction 
for  bees  thus  located?     I  believe,  Mr.  Editor, 


outyards  are  the  most  important  factors  in 
modern  bee-keeping  among  a  great  many 
bee-keepers,  and  are  the  very  bees  which 
most  need  protection. 

On  page  1571,  same  issue,  you  show  a  cut 
of  a  hive-stand  used  by  Mr.  Vernon  Burt, 
which  style  1  also  have  used  for  the  past  four 
seasons,  mine  being  12  inches  in  height, 
which  I  consider  high  enough  for  our  loca- 
tion to  be  above  ordinary  snow  level.  If 
you  will  take  a  thin  board  about  §  by  4  wide, 
the    full    width    of  hive,  cutting    two   holes 

/\    shaped, 1    nailing    it   slanting 

against  the  I \ a I  front  of  the  hive  so 

the  A-shaped  parts  rest  Hush  on  the  outer 


edge  of  the  stand  so  there  will  be  a  small 
ridge  on  front,  I  believe  you  will  have  solved 
the  problem  quite  satisfactorily  as  to  outdoor 
wintering,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  sun's  rays  can  not  penetrate  to  the 
hive  entrance  proper. 

2.  When  it  snows  enough,  snow  will  gath- 
er on  front  of  the  cuts  to  cover  them  up, 
and  bees  can  not  Hy  out  unless  they  crawl 
through  the  side  opening. 

3.  The  entrance  does  not  clog  up  with  dead 
bees  or  ice. 

4.  When  a  warm  spell  comes,  the  snow 
must  first  be  melted  away  in  front  of  the 
board,  and  bees  will  not  be  lured  outside  be- 
fore it  is  warm  enough  for  them  to  return. 

5.  There  will  be  plenty  of  ventilation,  as 
you  can  leave  full  width  (f)  inch  of  the  bot- 
tom-board open,  the  sides  affording  enough 
ventilation  during  a  cold  period  of  snow  and 
ice. 

6  By  placing  a  boai'd  slanting,  about  three 
inches  of  the  bottom-board  is  clean  and  dry 
under  said  board;  and  should  any  bees  be 
wanting  to  fly  out  of  the  hive  they  must  ei- 
ther crawl  out  on  the  sides  or  through  the 
cuts  before  they  can  take  wing. 

It  being  cold,  they  generally  return  to  clus- 
ter when  they  come  in  contact  with  cold  air. 

I  have  tested  this  plan  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction, especially  the  past  season.  At  times 
you  can  not  find  100  bees  in  a  yard  of  50  or 
more  colonies  on  any  one  day  which  get  lost 
by  flying  out  while  the  sun  shines  during  a 
cold  spell. 

At  present  I  am  experimenting  in  winter- 
ing outdoors,  using  gi'ound  cork  as  packing, 
having  an  outyard  of  85  colonies  equipped  in 
this  manner.  If  successful  I  will  advise  you 
later. 

Akron,  O. 

[The  arrangement  here  shown,  we  believe 
would  be  excellent.  It  is  along  the  line  of 
suggestion  made  by  G.  M.  Doolittle  years 
ago,  in  which  he  recommended  leaning  a 
board  up  in  front  of  the  hive;  but  your  mod- 
ification has  the  advantage  in  that  the  bees 
can  pass  through  the  two  /(-shaped  cuts  made 
in  front  of  the  board.  Some  such  arrange- 
ment should  be  used  in  many  of  our  bee- 
yards  during  the  next  six  weeks.  There  is 
no  question  at  all  but  that  many  outdoor 
bees,  healthy  ones,  too,  lured  out  by  an  in- 
viting sunshine,  in  a  chilly  atmosphere,  come 
out  only  to  die. 

As  we  have  already  explained,  the  wire- 
cloth  vestibules  for  the  outdoor  bees  have  not 
come  up  to  our  expectations.  However,  at 
no  time  did  we  intend  to  use  them  at  out- 
yards, for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  they 
could  not  be  removed  when  it  was  very  nec- 
essary for  the  bees  to  take  a  flight  when  such 
flight  could  be  undertaken  in  a  warm  air. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  are  inclined  to  rec- 
ommend your  arrangement  rather  than  the 
wire-cloth  vestibule  that  actually  shuts  the 
bees  in,  giving  them  a  flight  only  at  the  will 
of  the  owner.  The  trouble  with  the  cage 
was  that  some  badly  diseased  bees  are  shut 
in  at  times  when  they  ought  to  be  out  of  the 
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way.  Their  presence  causes  the  combs  to  be 
more  or  less  soiled,  transmitting  the  trouble 
to  other  bees.  Nature  has  provided  that  a 
diseased  bee  always  seeks  to  get  out  of  the 
hive.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  colony,  for  such  bees  will  pi'ob- 
ably  never  return. 

The  ground  cork  referred  to  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  packing  material  that  has  thus  far 
been  suggested;  but  for  most  bee-keepers  it 
is  too  expensive  to  use.  Other  and  cheaper 
materials  will  give  practically  as  good  re- 
sults.— Ed.] 


BEE  TREE  HUNTING. 


Why  it  Does  Not  Always  Pay;  a  Plan  for 

Getting  Two  or  Three  Colonies  from 

One  Colony  in  a  Tree. 


BY   JOHN  B.  LOCKARD. 


In  looking  over  some  back  numbers  of 
Gleanings  I  notice  a  controversy  in  regard 
to  bee-hunting.  One  party  claims  that  it 
does  not  pay;  another,  that  it  does.  Now  let 
me  say  that  I  believe  both  writers  have  rea- 
sons for  their  belief.  Bee-hunting  for  pleas- 
ure and  profit  has  been  a  pastime  with  me 
since  boyhood,  and  I  am  not  a  young  man 
any  more.  I  have  found  and  cut  bee-trees 
in  "all  months  of  the  year  except  in  the  win- 
ter, when  this  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
mode  followed  by  old-time  bee-hunters,  and 
in  my  earlier  days  by  myself,  was  to  find  the 
bees,  and,  if  not  too  late  in  the  season,  cut 
the  tree,  take  what  honey  there  might  be, 
and  smoke  the  bees  into  an  old  box  hive.  If 
they  gathered  sufficient  stores'  to  tide  them 
over  the  winter  (which  was  seldom  the  case), 
the  one  so  manipulating  would  think  he  de- 
served some  praise.  But  if  starvation  over- 
took them  it  seemed  to  cause  no  remoi'se. 
More  often  the  tree  would  be  left  until  late 
in  the  fall,  then  cut,  all  honey  taken,  and  the 
bees  left  to  starve  or  freeze  to  death.  I  don't 
believe  any  one  was  ever  benefited  financial- 
ly or  morally  by  following  the  above  meth- 
ods. Nor  does  any  one  deserve  success  who 
has  no  more  sympathy  for  the  bees  than  to 
take  all  stores  from  them  and  leave  them  to 
freeze  and  starve.  This  system  of  handling 
bees  is  on  a  par  with  a  man  who  would  pen 
up  his  domestic  animals  and  take  away  all 
means  of  sustaining  life.  Morally  it  is  the 
same.  I  am  still  a  bee-hunter,  but  do  not 
practice  the  methods  described.  If  bees  are 
properly  handled,  bee-hunting  pays  big. 

1  have  read  Mr.  Fisher's  article,  on  how 
to  take  bees  without  cutting  the  tree,  p.  998. 
The  man  deserves  praise,  for  very  few  peo- 
ple have  the  nerve  to  climb,  say,  from  twen- 
ty to  sixty  feet  in  order  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bee.  There  are  two  things  about 
the  method  that  I  do  not  like.  I  don't  think 
it  safe  to  climb.  I  have  known  of  some  sad 
accidents  to  happen  in  this  way,  and  I  don't 
like  that  sulphur  that  he  uses.  This  is  get- 
ting back  to  the  primitive  way  of  taking  hon- 
ey from  the  bees. 


It  has  been  my  plan  for  a  number  of  years 
to  find  bee-trees  during  the  summer  or  au- 
tumn months,  and  cut  them  the  following 
spring.  One  of  the  methods  practiced  was 
to  have  a  box  some  two  feet  in  length,  eight 
inches  square,  wii'e  screen  fixed  stationary 
on  one  end;  a  lid,  the  center  being  of  the 
same  material,  for  the  other  end.  The  tree 
would  be  cut,  the  bees  rwa.  into  this  forring- 
box,  the  brood  taken  home  in  a  basket,  and 
the  pieces  suitable  would  be  placed  in  frames 
of  an  eight-frame  hive,  the  kind  I  use.  The 
bees  would  then  be  shaken  in  front  of  the 
hive,  and  placed  on  their  pei'manent  stand. 
I  have  had  fair  success  by  following  this 
plan,  yet  this  method  has  its  drawbacks. 
Very  often  the  brood  would  perish  in  bring- 
ing it  home,  while  cutting  the  tree;  and  in 
taking  out  the  brood  thousands  of  bees  would 
take  flight  and  circle  around,  hunting  for 
their  lost  home.  These  bees  would  be  lost, 
and,  while  the  financial  loss  might  not  be 
gi'eat,  our  conscience  tells  us  that,  if  possible, 
we  should  not  let  one  bee  perish. 

Later  on  I  tried  taking  a  frame  hive,  and, 
after  cutting  the  tree,  taking  honey  and 
brood  out,  putting  the  brood  in  frames.  Then 
I  set  the  hive  on  the  log,  run  the  bees  in,  put 
a  stone  on  top  so  it  would  not  blow  over  if 
a  storm  should  come,  then  I  would  leave  it 
there  for  a  week  or  two  and  bring  it  home. 
This  is,  perhaps,  a  better  plan  than  the  for- 
mer.    But  this  plan  has  its  drawbacks  also. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  the  bee-hunter  that,  to 
carry  a  hive  and  other  necessary  articles 
through  pathless  woods,  is  a  hard  job.  Then 
we  must  make  another  trip  after  the  hive 
that  we  left.  We  must  have  a  helper;  and 
if  the  ground  is  uneven  and  rocky,  as  is  oft- 
en the  case,  we  shall  do  well  if  some  of  the 
combs  are  not  loose  by  the  time  we  get 
home. 

We  get  all  the  bees  by  this  method;  but  if 
we  pay  fair  wages  for  the  help  necessary  in 
most  cases  it  cuts  the  profits  away  down. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  above  methods, 
nor  do  I  claim  that  the  following  plan  is 
new;  but,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, I  find  it  the  most  satisfactory,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  follow  the  plan  until  something  bet- 
ter bobs  up. 

The  present  year  I  had  five  bee-trees  stand- 
ing, found  the  year  before.  On  account  of 
other  work  I  have  cut  but  two  of  them.  The 
others  will  have  to  wait  until  next  spring. 
May  3 1st  I  cut  one.  and  for  bees,  honey,  and 
Ijrood  ifc  was  one  of  the  Ijest  I  ever  saw. 
The  side  of  the  log  was  split  off,  and  the 
brood-combs  and  honey  taken  out;  the  forc- 
ing-box was  placed  over  the  main  body  of 
bees,  and  in  a  short  time  the  box  was  nearly 
full  of  bees,  but  they  seemed  to  be  inclined 
to  run  out  on  looking  over  some  of  the  brood 
that  was  lying  on  the  log.  I  saw  the  queen 
crawling  around.  In  a  moment  she  was  in 
the  box,  and  the  bees  seemed  contented.  (I 
wish  to  remark  that  she  was  the  smallest 
queen  I  ever  saw;  but  from  the  amount  of 
bees  and  brood  in  the  tree  I  supposed  she 
was  worth  taking.  Since  bringing  her  home 
she  has  kept  up  her  good  record. ) 
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After  the  box  was  closed  up,  the  brood 
was  placed  back  in  the  tree;  a  long  strip  of 
Ijrood,  then  two  or  three  sticks  up  and  down, 
then  another  piece  of  brood,  and  so  on  until 
it  was  all  back  in  the  tree,  the  small  sticks 
forming  a  bee-space  between  each  comb. 
Don't  lose  sight  of  this:  The  side,  not  the  top 
of  the  log.  should  ])e  cut  out.  After  this  the 
pieces  of  log  are  to  ba  split  off;  large  tlat 
stones,  any  thing  that  would  shield  them 
from  the  storms,  were  placed  over  them, 
forming  a  kind  of  shed  roof.  Next  I  pick 
up  my  box;  but  before  starting  for  home  I 
see  hundreds — yes,  thousands — of  bees,  tired 
of  wandering  in  the  air,  settling  down  on 
the  brood.     Thus  I  bid  them  adieu. 

On  reaching  home  a  hive  full  of  combs  left 
over  from  the  previous  year  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  the  bees  shaken  in  front  of  it,  and 
placed  on  their  stand.  The  first  of  August  I 
took  a  super  of  honey  from  this  colony.  Some 
two  weeks  after  this  I  again  took  my  forcing- 
l)ox  and  paid  them  another  visit.  They  wei'e 
working  strong.  It  did  not  take  long  to  take 
the  cover  off.  drive  the  bees  into  the  box, 
and,  as  some  bees  were  in  the  air,  I  repeated 
the  performance  of  laying  the  combs  back  in 
the  tree. 


Bees  in  fair  condition  sell  readily  in  the 
spring  for  $5.00.  I  sold  some  this  spring  at 
that  price,  and  could  have  sold  more.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  bees  found  here  are  in  trees 
that  are  worthless  for  lumber,  and  there  is 
never  any  thing  said  about  the  cutting;  but 
if  the  tx'ee  is  valuable,  or  belongs  to  ovir 
neighbors,  we  should  buy  the  tree  or  let  it 
stand. 

I  think  if  the  above  plans  ai'e  followed  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  bee-hunting  pays. 

Enid,  Pa. 


ARTIFICIAL     CLUSTERING  -  PLACES 
FOR   SAVARMS. 


BY   N.    L.    ANDERSON. 


The  accompanying  engraving  shows  my 
out-apiary  on  live  acres  of  ground  that  I 
bought  1.^  miles  from  Spearhsh.  The  little 
house  you  see  is  for  bee-supplies  and  for 
honey  when  it  is  hrst  taken  oft';  and  then  I 
haul  it  to  town  to  my  home,  where  I  get  it 
ready  for  the  market.  I  use  outer  cases 
made  to  slip  over  the  hive  to  protect  the  bees 
from  the  cold  in  winter,  and  from  the  sun  in 
summer. 


OUT-APIARY   OF   N.    L.    ANDERSON;    THE   FOUR    BOARDS   STANDING   TOGETHER   MAKE   A   CLUS- 
TERING-PLACE  FOR  SWARMS. 


This  lot  of  Ijees,  which  was  very  nearly  as 
large  as  the  first,  was  treated  the  same,  with 
the  exception  that  an  entrance-guard  was 
placed  on  the  hive  so  I  could  be  certain 
whether  they  had  a  queen  or  not.  It  was 
not  long  after  pouring  them  out  before  I  saw 
a  nice  queen  trying  to  get  through  the  guard. 
This  colony  is  strong  to-day. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  passing  along  a 
road  not  far  from  the  tree,  I  thought  I  would 
walk  to  the  tree,  and,  if  any  bees  were  still 
there,  bring  them  home  later  and  join  them 
to  the  others.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to 
find  them  working  away,  and  the  second 
([ueen  must  have  been  mated  anil  laying,  for 
there  was  every  indication  that  they  had  a 
queen.  It  is  possible  that  I  can  bring  these 
home,  take  brood  and  stores  from  others  that 
can  spare  it,  and  thus  get  three  colonies 
from  one  tree. 


Those  four  boards  that  are  standing  uj}  to- 
gether are  swarm-catchers.  When  bees 
swarm  they  will  alight  inside  of  one  of  those 
arrangements.  ))ecause  the  boards  are  slant- 
ing. In  the  background  is  a  mountain  named 
Crow  Peak. 

Spearlish,  S.  Dakota. 

[We  have  heard  of  artificial  trees  for  catch- 
ing swarms,  but  never  any  thing  just  like 
the  arrangement  shown.  Some  bee-keepers 
cut  large  Imshy  branches  from  trees  and  nail 
them  to  long  poles,  which  are  then  stuck  in 
the  ground.  If  no  trees  are  near  the  apiary 
the  swarms  will  almost  always  alight  on  one 
of  the  bushy  poles.  If  the  Ijoards  arranged 
as  shown  would  work  just  as  well,  they 
would  probably  be  more  convenient  than 
the  branches.  Of  course,  when  plenty  of 
low  trees  are  near,  no  such  device  is  neces- 
sary.— Ed.] 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  BEES  AND  HON- 
EY AT  STATE  FAIRS. 


BY  E.    H.  ROOT. 

The  subjoined  illustrations  show  the  dis- 
play that  we  made  at  the  Ohio  State  fair  at 
Columbus,  in  September  last.  This  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  attention  through  the 
State;  and  as  other  exhibits  of  a  like  nature 
are  now  being  made  at  poultry  shows,  some 
hints  and  suggestions  along  these  lines  may 
prove  to  be  helpful. 

The  bee  and  honey  display  was  designed  and 
prepared  by  our  honey-man,  Mr.  Jesse  War- 
ren, who  has  made  this  matter  a  special  study 
for  a  year  or  so  back.  So  well  did  he  suc- 
ceed with  his  show  at  our  Ohio  State  fair 
that  Mr.  Tusing,  of  the  State  Boaixl  of  Agri- 
culture, expressed  himself  as  being  highly 
pleased,  and  desired  to  have  it  reproduced  in 
the  Ohio  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  exposition 
at  Norfolk  this  coming  summer.  Twice,  and 
perhaps  three  times,  the  Board  has  approach- 
ed us  on  this  subject.  We  have  not  defi- 
nitely promised,  but  the  incident  is  here 
mentioned  to  show  the  interest  that  our  ex- 
hibit created;  for  INIr.  Tusing,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  said  he  had  heard 
very  favoral)le  comments  from  every  one. 


The  large  half-tone  plate  shows  an  elevat- 
ed table,  the  panels  of  which  are  tilled  in 
with  No.  1  and  fancy  sections  of  comb  hon- 
ey. On  top  of  this  table  is  seen  a  pyramid 
on  which  is  placed  a  variety  of  packages  of 
honey  put  up  in  glass  Just  opposite  is 
another  pyramid,  made  of  beeswax.  Sur- 
mounting the  whole  is  the  bust  of  a  goddess 
also  of  beeswax.  But  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  a  little  later. 

Surrounding  this  general  exhibit  was  a 
display  of  live  bees  in  observatory  hives,  of 
bee-appliances,  queen-rearing  outfits,  straw 
hives,  and  any  thing  and  every  thing  connect- 
ed wilh  the  bee  industry  in  general.  Two  or 
three  attendants  were  kept  busy  in  explain- 
ing the  use  of  the  various  articles  and  deny- 
ing the  oft-repeated  comb-honey  lie  and  dis- 
tributing our  $1000  reward-cards.  The  two 
interior  views  here  taken  were  secured  just 
after  the  crowds  had  rushed  out  of  the  build- 
ing to  see  Kuabenshue  and  his  air-ship.  One 
of  the  boys  then  snapped  the  camera  and  the 
results  are  here  shown. 

But  how  about  that  pyramid  of  beeswax  ? 
The  separate  steps  were  not  made  of  solid 
blocks  of  wax.  for  they  were  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  series  of  boxes  of  proportion- 
ate sizes  piled  one  on  top  of  another.  These 
were  then  covered  with  long  sheets  of  nice 
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THE   APIARIAN    EXHIBIT   AT   THE    COLUMBUS    STATP:    FAIR   IN   SEPTEMBER,   1906. 


yellow  wax  from  the  Weed  sheeter.  Wood- 
en letters  were  then  dipped  in  melted  wax 
and  secured  to  the  several  steps  of  the  pyra- 
mid by  means  of  nails.  "But,"  you  ask, 
"how  did  you  make  the  goddess  '!  "  We  ob- 
tained a  plaster  cast,  for  a  nominal  sum,  and 
then  gave  her  two  or  three  plunges  into  some 


melted  wax.  When  she  came  out  of  her  bath 
she  looked  as  if  she  were  made  of  a  solid 
chunk  of  beeswax.  A  separate  view  of  the 
pyramid  here  shown  will  give  one  a  little 
idea  of  the  detail  of  the  construction. 

The  remaining  view  is  a  snapshot  of  our 
outdoor  exhibit  and  honey-sales  stand.   These 
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were  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  that 
inside.  At  tlie  former  we  were  permitted  to 
sell  honey,  honey-cakes,  and  the  like.  To 
draw  crowds  we  put  one  of  our  men  inside 
the  cage  with  a  colony  of  bees.  The  various 
stunts  that  he  performed  have  been  given 
before  in  these  columns,  and  we  will  not  re- 
peat them  now.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  was  a  drawing  card  and  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  view  here  shown  is  a  fair  average  of 
the  crowds  that  assembled  around  the  cage, 
not  of  the  big  jams  that  at  times  were  seen 
there. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  explain  that 
dental  wax  is  now  coming  to  be  quite  a  com- 
modity. It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  mentioned  on  one  of  the  blocks  of 
the  pyramid. 

«««« 

EUCALYPTUS. 


BY  W.   K.    MORRISON. 


The  eucalyptus  family  are  famous  honey- 
yielders  in  their  native  home,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  California,  where  thirty  or 
forty  species  have  been  introduced  out  of  a 
total  of  nearly  two  hundred  recognized  spe- 
cies. The  eucalypts  are  all  either  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  in  their  habitat,  and  to  a 
great  degree  are  drouth-resisters.  Perhaps 
no  tree  is  better  entitled  to  be  largely  plant- 
ed for  its  lumber,  which  is  equal  to  the  best 
mahogany,  redwood,  oak,  or  rosewood,  in 
appearance,  and  excelled  by  none  in  tensile 
strength  and  durability;  but  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  all  rivals  in  that  it  gi'ows 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  this,  too,  where 
other  trees  fail  for  lack  of  water.  The  rate 
of  growth  in  California  of  the  blue  gum  of 
Tasmania,  over  a  term  of  years,  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  19  inches  per  month.  The 
blue  gum  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  is  an 
excellent  honey-bearer.  It  is  known  to  bot- 
anists as  EucalyjJtus  glnbitlus.  It  has  been 
extensively  planted  in  California,  Algeria, 
and  South  Europe.  The  Australian  bee- 
keepers are  unanimous  in  stating  the  red  gum 
(E.  rostritta)  to  be  the  best  honey-producer, 
and,  luckily,  it  is  considered  to  be  probably 
the  best  of  all  the  eucalypts  for  timber  pur- 
poses. It  grows  in  the  Hats  near  the  Aus- 
tralian rivers,  and  probably  can  not  stantl 
quite  as  much  cold  as  the  blue  gum.  It 
grows  to  be  an  immense  tree  (430  feet)  and 
eucalyptus-trees  have  been  noted  in  Qi;eens- 
land  500  feet  in  height.  Eucalyplns  rnclidora 
i-!  also  a  good  bee-keeper's  tree.  It  is  hardier 
t  han  some  others,  as  it  grows  at  high  eleva- 
tions in  Australia.  It  would  probably  do 
well  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  Southwest 
Texas,  and  it  is  quite  possible  it  will  grow 
where  the  palmetto  grows  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Flori- 
da, South  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California  are 
the  States  most  likely  to  benefit  l)y  the  in- 
troduction of  the  eucalypts.  To  an  American 
the  leaves  of  the  gum-tree  appear  to  be 
scanty;  but    there    are    species,  not   so  well 


known  as  yet,  which  have  a  fine  umbrageous 
foliage  of  large  leaves. 

The  seeds  of  eucalyptus  are  extremely 
small — almost  incredibly  so.  Here  are  speci- 
mens: 

Blue  gums,  one  ounce  sifted  fertile  seed, 
10,113. 

Stringy  bark,  unsifted,  one  ounce,    31,080. 

Swamp  gum-tree  "  "         "         33,364. 

Peppermint  gum  "  "         "         17,600. 

The  seeds  are  easily  grown,  and  in  six  weeks 
are  ready  for  transplanting. 

The  most  popular  plan  of  planting  seems 
to  be  to  plant  them  6  feet  by  6  feet  till  they 
are  five  years  old,  when  they  are  thinned 
out  to  300  trees  per  acre.  This  is  estimated 
to  give  a  net  return  of  $100  per  acre,  or  $30 
per  acre  per  annum.  At  five  years  the  trees 
are  of  a  considerable  size.  Mr.  Elwood 
Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  records  one 
tree  at  three  years  of  age  to  be  9^  inches  in 
diameter  and  43  feet  high,  and  another  45| 
feet  in  height,  or  over  14  inches  per  month. 
This  is  a  great  rate  of  growth  for  a  hard-  wood 
tree.  In  mere  size  the  I'edwood-trees  of  Cal- 
ifornia excel  the  gum-trees;  but  the  former 
are  slow  growers.  Eucalyptus  globulus  ap- 
proaches the  redwood  closely,  as  it  has  been 
recorded  in  Tasmania  30  feet  in  diameter 
and  300  feet  high.  Eucalyptus-trees  are  so 
readily  grown  where  the  climate  is  suitable 
that  it  is  probable  a  business  can  be  done  in 
selling  young  trees  to  neighbors.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  best  way  for  a  bee-keeper  to  do 
who  wishes  to  improve  the  honey-bearing 
flora  of  his  locality.  The  seeds  are  not  hard 
to  get,  and,  being  so  small,  can  be  sent  by 
mail  long  distances. 

The  Australians  have  another  family  of 
trees  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  eucalypts, 
and  perhaps  better  as  bee-nectar  producers. 
These  are  the  wattle  barks  of  the  colonists, 
and  the  acacias  of  botanists.  The  principal 
variety  is  Acacia  decurrens,  or  black  wattle. 
It  is  in  great  demand  for  dyeing  and  tanning 
purposes,  and  great  forests  of  it  have  been 
destroyed.  It  blooms  at  a  different  season 
from  the  eucalyptus  family. 

Another  Australian  honey-yielder  and  rap- 
id grower  is  the  Grcvillea  robusta,  or  silk 
oak,  also  an  excellent  tree.  It  may  be  well 
to  state  that  none  of  these  trees  will  grow 
in  the  North.  If  they  did  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  bee-keeper's  industry. 

It  is  rather  difiicult  to  get  literature  on 
these  trees  in  this  country.  Only  one  book 
has  appeared  on  the  family  in  this  country, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  this  is  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Baron 
Mueller,  of  Victoria,  is  the  great  authority  on 
the  genus,  and  where  possible  he  mentions 
the  honey-bearing  value  of  the  different  spe- 
cies. It  would  probably  be  easier  to  send  to 
Melbourne,  Aus.,  for  his  books,  though  some 
are  out  of  print  and  hard  to  find. 

The  forestry  division  of  the  LTnited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C,  sells  the  book  on  the  eucalyptus  for  $1.00, 
which  will  probably  answer  all  require- 
ments. It  may  be  secured  direct  from  the 
Supt.  of  Public  Documents,  Washington. 
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SOME  YORK-STATE  BEE-KEEPERS. 


Hubert  Hetlierington,  of  Cherry  Valley,  N. 
Y. ;  a  Worthy  Son  of  a  Worthy  Sire. 

BY   D.    EVERETT   LYON, 

Special  Field  Correspondent  o)  Gleanings. 

[Perhaps  the  reader  will  better  understand  the  hive 
here  illustrated  if  we  say  that  it  has  a  bottom-board 
having  a  square  hole  through  the  center  of  it.  The 
bees,  in  going  into  the  hive,  pass  under  the  bottom, 
up  an  incline,  into  the  center  of  the  brood-chamber. 
This  latter  consists  of  a  series  of  closed-end  frames, 
Quinby  depth,  that  hook  on  to  the  bottom  and  stand 
up  against  each  other  in  exact  alignment,  with  a  wood 
panel  on  each  outside  frame.  The  whole  are  secured 
in  place  by  means  of  a  looped  string.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  this  can  be  put  on  and  removed. 

Over  this  brood-nest  is  a  honey-board;  and  then  sur- 
rounding the  whole  is  a  cap  deep  enough  to  reach 


this  inner  wall  is  necessarily  exposed  to  the  elements. 
The  writer  saw  this  whole  arrangement  in  operation 
at  Mr.  Elwood's  seventeen  years  ago  next  summer, 
and  was  surprised  to  observe  how  readily  it  could  be 
operated  In  the  finding  of  queens,  and  the  contract- 
ing of  the  brood-nest  to  any  size,  for  example,  the 
general  arrangement  is  unique. 

The  old  original  closed-end  Quinby  hive  was  rather 
difficult  to  handle;  but  Capt.  Hetherington  so  im- 
proved it  that  no  loose  hanging  frame  of  the  Lang- 
stroth  type  could  be  handled  any  more  readily  or  eas- 
ily, with  the  further  advantage  that  the  closed-end 
frames  make  a  warmer  brood-nest.  The  illustration, 
taken  from  Cheshire,  will  show  up  the  detail  of  the 
new  Quinby  hive. — Ed.] 

Perhaps  no  name  is  better  known  among, 
and  no  other  man  has  done  so  mueh  for,  the 
bee-keepers  of  New  York  than  the  late  Capt. 
Hetherington,  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  For 
a  period  of  over  twenty  years  he  was  by  far 


FIG.   1. — HUBERT    HETHERINGTON   BEARS   A   STRIKING    RESEMBLANCE   TO   HIS   FATHER,    CAP- 
TAIN  HETHERINGTCN. 


clear  over  the  frames  and  down  to  the  bottom-board 
which  projects  around  on  all  four  sides.  lo  the  height 
of  the  honey-flow  this  cap  is  raised  up  to  take  in  one 
or  more  supers,  as  shown  in  the  several  illustrations. 
During  winter  the  supers  are,  of  course,  removed  when 
the  cap  is  fastened  to  the  bottom-board,  making  what 


HOW  THE  QTTINBY  FRAME  HOOK,S  ON  TO  THE  BOTTOM 


is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  dead-air  space.  The 
closed  ends  of  the  Hetherington-Quinby  frame,  the 
two  side  panels,  and  the  honey-board,  make  up  the  in- 
ner walls  of  the  brood-nest,  and  the  before-described 
cap,  the  outer  walls.    During  the  height  of  the  season 


the  most  extensive  bee-keeper  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  his  yards  comprising  some 
3000  colonies  scattered  in  various  places  both 
north  and  south. 
Though  more  or  less  interested  in  bees  be- 
fore the  civil  war,  it  was 
not  until  the  close  of 
that  great  struggle,  in 
which  he  played  a  con- 
spicuous and  honorable 
part,  that  he  became  a 
bee-keeper  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  Virginia  apiaries 
were  largely  the  result 
of  that  war,  for  it  was 
while  campaigning 
through  that  State  the 
captain  noted  the  great 
variety  and  abundance 
of  honey  -  producing 
plants — notably  the  blue  thistle;  and  it  was 
the  remembrance  of  it  that  led  him  in  later 
years  to  plant  a  number  of  apiaries  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley. 
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HUBERT   HETHERINGTON  AT   WORK   AMONG   HIS   BEES. 


What  Captain  Hetheringtou  has  done  for 
the  bee-keeping  world,  both  in  his  inventions 
and  in  things  the  fallacy  of  which  he  proved 
by  costly  experiments,  can  never  be  esti- 
mated. 

Captain  Hetherington  was  a  man  always 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  bee- 
keepers, and  a  number  of  years  ago  it  was 
my  privilege  to  ride  in  the  same  seat  with 
him  from  Washington  to  New  York,  and  to 
be  completely  captivated  by  his  descriptions 
of  the  bees. 

His  death,  Dec.  31,  1905,  removed  from  us 
a  bee-keeper  of  whom  E.  W.  Alexander,  of 
Delanson,  N.  Y.,  said  to  the  writer  last  sum- 
mer, "Asa  l)ee-keeper,  Captain  Hetherington 
was  the  prince  of  bee-keepers." 

It  will  he  of  great  interest  to  the  readers 
of  Gleanings  to  know  that  Hubert  Hether- 
ington, son  of  the  late  captain,  is,  like  his 
esteemed  father,  every  inch  a  bee-keeper.  It 
was  to  visit  and  write  up  his  work  that  the 
writer  went  to  Cherry  Valley  last  August, 
and  of  that  visit  none  but  the  most  pleasant 
memories  exist. 

Hubert  Hetherington  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  his  father,  and  stands  over  six 
feet  tall  in  his  stocking  feet.  When  I  called 
at  the  Hetherington  homestead,  where  the 
son  at  present  resides,  I  found  Mr.  Hubert 
Hetherington  very  much  tired  out  after  a 
hard  day  s  work  in  one  of  the  out-apiaries. 
He  operates  with  help  some  1100  colonies  in 
9  different  yards,  all  run  for  comb  honey,  the 
furthest  being  12  miles  away. 

The  outlook  for  the  crop  was  about  50,000 
sections.  Hubert  sticks  to  the  hive  of  his 
■  father,  the  Hetherington-Quinby,  with  its 
closed-end  frames,  feeling  that  for  his  meth- 
ods this  combination  suits  him  best. 

The  bees  ai'e  a  cross  of  two  races — Carnio- 
lan  and  Italian;  and  the  day  I  was  among 
them  they  proved  to  be  quite  cross.     They 


are  hustlei's,  however,  and  the  dash  of  Car- 
niolan  blood  in  them  results  in  sections  that 
are  finished  in  snowy  whiteness. 

Hubert  Hetherington  is  the  soul  of  modes- 
ty, and  doesn't  blow  his  own  horn;  but  when 
I  parted  with  him  at  the  railroad  depot  it 
was  with  sincere  regret,  feeling  that  here 
was  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire. 


FIG.  3. — REMOVING  THE  OUTER  CASE. 
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SWEET 


CLOVER    AS    A 
AGE  PLANT. 


FOR- 


Tlie  Expei'ieiiee  of  a  Farmer  who 
Grows  it  for  his  Stock;  His  Cat- 
tle Avill  Take  it  in  Preference  to 
Other  Clovers. 


BY  W.    T.    DAVISON. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  peo- 
ple say  that  nothing  will  eat  ^weet 
clover.  Such  people  are  either  draw- 
ing on  their  imagination  or  their 
experience  is  limited.  Now,  I  do 
not  say  that  stock  will  eat  sweet  clo- 
ver when  there  is  plenty  of  grass, 
but  my  calves  did  that  very  thing 
this  summer,  and  kept  it  eaten  down 
all  fall.  To  try  sweet  clover  fur- 
ther as  a  forage-plant  I  turned  my 
calves  into  a  ten-acre  held  of  sweet 
clover  with  two  acres  of  English  clo- 
ver on  one  side  of  the  field.  I  fully 
believe  they  liked  the  sweet  clover 
as  well  as  the  English. 

There   is  no   use   for  any  one   to 
say  that    nothing  will  eat  sweet  clo- 
ver, for  I  have  seen  my  calves  eating  ^.-^^^   4 
it;  and  when  I  turned  them  into  that 
ten-acre   field   they  quit   coming  up 
for  their  feed.     It  is  now  Nov.  19.     My  sweet 
clover  is  still  green,  and  we  have  had  freez- 
ing weather   here.     The   ground   had   been 
frozen  hard. 

There  are  three  times  in  a  year  when 
sweet  clover  is  a  good  forage-plant  —  early 
spring,  before  grass  comes  on;  midsummer 
after  grass  dries  up,  and  late  fall.  I  am  not 
sowing  sweet  clover  alone  for  bees,  but  am 


-TAKINU   THE    (JUILT   OFF   THE   SECTIONS. 
See  the  two  preceding  pages. 


FIG. 


5. —MANIPULATION      OF      TUE      UETHElilNGTON 
CLOSED-END   FRAMES. 


sowing  for  both  bees  and  stock;  and  I  can 
say  from  experience  that  they  both  do  well 
on  it.  After  this  I  expect  to  sow  my  thin- 
nest land  to  sweet  clover,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  great  land-builder. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  wish  to 
mention  about  sweet  clover.  I  fully  believe 
that  the  Imrk  on  second-year's  sweet  clover 
will  make  the  best  of  ropes. 

Velpen,  Ind.,  Nov.  19. 

[The  following,  which 
tells  how  sweet  clover 
behaves  in  Montour  Co., 
Pa.,  from  the  Americfin 
Agricnltnrist,  is  along 
the  same  line:] 

I  have  been  reading  several 
articles  in  Amerirun  Agricul- 
fitfint  on  the  value  of  sweet 
clover,  MeHlofiis  alba.  Some 
writers  say  it  is  not  eaten  by 
stock.  Others  say  it  makes 
jiood  hay  when  cut  and  stored 
in  layers  between  layers  of 
other  hay.  We  have  it  grow- 
ing  in  every  by-place  along 
the  roadside,  on  stone  piles 
and  in  cultivated  fields.  It 
will  grow  where  no  other 
plant  can  live.  On  poor  bar- 
ren land  it  grows  3  to  6  feet 
high. 

I  selected  one  stalk  having 
18  branches  measuring  4  to  8 
teet  long,  grown  from  a  sin- 
gle seed.  The  root  of  this 
stalk  was  3  feet  4  inches  long 
\\  ith  large  nodules.  It  starts 
ii)  grow  in  the  spring  earlier 
I  han  any  of  the  other  forage 
plants.  By  April  10  to  15  it  is 
from  4  to  8  inches  high,  and 
eaten  with  relish  by  cattle 
and  colts.  Our  cattle  eat  it 
all  summer;  but  when  allowed 
to  grow  it  soon  becomes 
woody.    The  cattle  then  eat 


STANDING 
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only  the  blossom  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  not  eas- 
ily cured  for  hay.  It  is  very  ssippy;  and,  before  it 
cures,  the  leaves  all  drop  off,  leaving  only  the  stem. 

I  have  a  piece  of  svreet  corn  and  pumpkins  grrowiny 
now  in  an  old  peach-orchard.  The  ground  was  very 
poor,  and  for  three  years  it  has  been  covered  with 
sweet  clover.  I  removed  the  old  stalks  that  grew  the 
preceding  year,  and  plowed  it  May  16.  The  clover 
was  then  15  inches  high,  and  three  horses  could  scarce- 
ly turn  it.  It  lay  until  June  31,  when  I  marked  and 
planted  it.  The  sod  rotted  completely,  and  the  corn 
proved  the  best  I  ever  grew.  M.  S.  Bond. 


PROTECTION  FOR  SUPERS. 

A  Double  Dead-air  Spaced  Cover;  How  to 

Get  More  Wax  from  a  Swiss  Extractor : 

Moving  Bees  in  Hives  with 

Open  Entrances. 


BY  GEORGE  SHIBER. 


I  have  read  with  interest  the  discussion  in 
regard  to  warm  supers  in  raising  section 
honey.  From  experiences  I  have  had  along 
this  line  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
warm  supers  are  the  thing.  A  few  years  ago  I 
made  some  covers  like  the  cut.  It  was  made, 
as  you  will  see,  to  telescope  over  the  top  of 
an  eight-frame  bive  or  super,  telescoping 
over  the  top  of  the  hive  and  projecting  down 
the  sides  and  all  around  about  five  inches. 
It  was  covered  over  with  cheese-cloth,  and 
then  painted  several  coats  of  white  lead.  A 
warm  cover,  or  protection  of  this  kind  for 
super,  would,  of  course,  be  more  noticeable 
during  a  poor  season.  Such  a  season  we  had 
here  this  past  summer.  The  few  hives  on 
which  I  used  this  cover  were  a  surprise  over 
those  with  single-board  covers.  At  first  I 
thought  the  queens  were  out  of  the  ordinary; 
but  r  gave  this  theory  up,  as  I  had  a  number 
of  queens  just  as  well  reared  in  other  hives, 
and  of  the  same  blood;  so  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  was  the  warmer  supers,  caused  by  the  bet- 
ter protection  provided  by  the  covers. 

Now,  the  question  comes  up,  "Would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  this  dead-air-space  fill- 
ed with  chaff  or  sawdust,  making  the  same 
1^  inches,  or  perhaps  2  inches  deep  ?  "     I  con- 


SHIBER'S  DEAD-AIR-SPACKD  COVER. 

sider,  however,  that  the  projecting  rim  of  5 
inches  below  the  hive  is  of  prime  importance. 
Alainly,  of  course,  the  most  protection  should 
l)e  on  the  top  of  the  hive. 

Mr.  Pettit,  of   Canada,  has    long  been  an 
advocate  of  a  chaff  cushion  over  the  super  of 


sections;  and  when  the  sections  are  taken  off, 
the  cushion  goes  on  top  of  the  frames — in 
short,  as  I  understand  him,  the  cushion  is 
left  at  the  top  of  the  hive  the  year  round,  and 
that  is  where  most  of  the  heat  radiates  from 
a  colony  of  bees— by  way  of  the  cover,  if  it 
is  of  one  thickness  of  board.  I  wonder  who 
and  how  many  are  using  chaff  cushions  over 
the  super,  or  other  protection.  It  seems  we 
might  all  profit  by  hearing  of  the  different 
plans. 

A   SIMPLE  WAX-PRESS. 

There  is  a  little  kink  I  practice  in  render- 
ing old  and  Islack  combs.  I  used  the  Swiss 
extractor;  and  after  all  the  wax  had  run  out 
possible  from  the  extractor  the  refuse  was 
dumped,  steaming  hot,  into  a  burlap  sack, 
the  sack  being  tied  up  close  to  the  slumgum. 


The  bag  was  then  held  by  one  person,  and 
another  applied  the  pressure.  While  under 
pressure,  just  about  as  much  wax  was  squeez- 
ed out  as  came  from  the  extractor,  and  the 
pressure  was  obtained  very  cheaply.  Two 
sticks  were  nailed  together  at  one  end  by  a 
leather  hinge,  the  other  ends  used  as  handles, 
when  a  mighty  pressure  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  hot  refuse.  The  one  who  held 
the  sack  kept  twisting,  and  the  squeezer  kept 
squeezing,  so  to  speak:. 

MOVING    BEES     IN     HIVES    WITH     OPEN    EN- 
TRANCES. 

I  note  what  is  said  editorially  in  Sept.  1st 
Gleanings  about  moving  bees  with  the  en- 
trance open.  Last  spring  I  bought  four  col- 
onies of  hybrids  in  big  barn-like  chaff  hives, 
and  they  filled  the  wagon-box.  The  bees 
were  very  cross,  so  I  subdued  them  with  a 
large  quantity  of  smoke.  You  would  think 
that  they  would  not  offer  an  attack,  but  they 
did — the  most  savage  kind  of  assault.  One 
hive  sprang  open  a  crack  large  enough  for 
bees  to  get  out.  Probably  25  got  into  the 
air  before  I  plugged  the  hole  up.  -The  ma- 
jority of  bees,  though,  I  think,  could  be  haul- 
ed with  open  entrances,  but  not  all.  In 
moving  bees,  have  a  can  of  soft  raud  (very 
soft),  and  if  a  crack  or  other  opening  is  seen, 
a  handful  is  thrown  in,  and  it  is  sealed  up  tight 
and  very  (juickly.  If  you  have  never  tried 
mud  for  this  purpose,  try  it  and  you  will  be 
pleased.  Have  it  fairly  thin,  about  like 
common  mortar. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 
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[Your  method  of  rendering  wax  is  an  old 
one;  and  while  it  is  infinitely  better  than  no 
press  at  all,  it  will  lose  quite  a  percentage  of 
wax  which  will  necessarily  be  left  in  the  slum- 
gum,  Ijecause  the  outfit  is  too  light  to  give 
pressure  sufficient  to  remove  the  wax  still 
left  in  the  residue.  The  leather  hinge  on  the 
end  is  too  weak.  A  strong  iron  hinge  with 
wide  boards  would  give  better  results.  The 
device  might  extract  all  the  wax,  providing 
one  would  take  time  enough  to  heat  alternate- 
ly the  slum  gum  and  then  squeeze  it.  The  op- 
eration would  have  to  be  repeated  a  good 
many  times  before  all  the  wax  would  be  re- 
moved. 

Your  warm  cover  with  dead-air  space  is 
along  the  lines  of  the  best  modern  practice. 
Our  readers  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  been  advising  making  our  comb-honey 
supers  warmer  by  putting  on  an  extra  cap. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Holtei'mann,  of  Brantford,  Ont., 
makes  a  sort  of  double  cover,  something 
along  the  line  here  shown;  but  he  uses  in 
addition  a  felt  covering  for  greater  protec- 
tion. Mr,  Grant  Stanley,  in  the  article  which 
follows,  has  discovered  that  it  is  quite  an  ad- 
vantage to  give  the  supers  extra  protection. 
See  what  he  has  to  say. — Ed.] 


THE  PURE  FOOD  LAAV 


A  Honey-buyer's    Opinion    Concernin;cr  Jts 
Effect  on   Prices. 


BY  FRED  W.  MUTH. 


RUBBER  BANDS  FOR  HOLDING  TRANSFERRED 
COMBS;  SUPER-COVERS. 

Mention  was  made  at  the  Jenkintown 
meeting  that  rubljer  bands  for  holding  combs 
in  position  in  transferring  were  not  as  good 
as  splints,  for  the  reason  the  bees  hollow  out 
the  comb  under  the  bands.  In  transferring 
with  the  rubber  bands,  or  with  any  other 
fastening,  for  that  matter,  the  colonies  should 
be  examined  in  two  or  three  days  after  being 
transferred;  and  if  the  bees  have  fastened  the 
combs  to  the  frames  the  bands  should  be  re- 
moved. If  properly  used,  rubber  bands  ai'e 
far  ahead  of  any  thing  else. 

In  removing  a  super  of  filled  sections  re- 
cently, I  left  the  bee- escape  board  on  top  of 
the  next  super  iinder  the  cover.  This  super 
remaining  on  the  hive  was  just  nicely  started 
by  the  bees,  and  I  did  not  look  at  the  colony 
again  for  about  a  week,  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  these  sections  all  filled  and 
sealed  ready  to  come  off.  Such  a  nice  super 
of  clean  sections  filled  out  right  on  top  of  the 
hive  as  they  were  gave  me  no  small  thought. 
Now.  with  still  more  experimenting  on  this 
line  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  honey, 
and  of  neater  appearance,  can  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  super-covers  on  top  of  supers  un- 
der the  roof.  This  board  rests  fiat  on  the 
super  with  just  a  bee-space  between  the 
board  and  the  sections.  The  bees  will  not 
build  comb  in  this  space,  nor  will  they  daub 
the  tops  of  the  sections  with  glue,  which  they 
surely  will  when  a  cloth  cover  or  mat  of  any 
kind  is  used.  Another  thing,  the  bees  will 
seal  this  board  down  tight  to  the  super  on 
all  sides,  keeping  out  light  and  currents  of 
air.  This  makes  the  super  warmer  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

Nisbet,  Penn.  Grant  Stanley. 


Complying  with  your  I'equest  relative  to 
the  new  pui'e-food  law,  asking  our  opinion 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the  price  of  honey,  fu- 
ture prospects,  etc.,  we  wish  to  say,  in  the 
first  place,  the  new  law  will  compel  those  to 
display  honesty  who  have  not  done  so  here- 
tofore. On  the  other  hand,  our  opinion  and 
prediction  differ  widely  from  the  sentiment 
generally  voiced  regarding  the  advance  in 
prices.  We  deem  it  foolish  even  to  think 
that  prices  will  steadily  advance  on  account 
of  the  pure-food  law.  We  are  aware  that 
prices  have  advanced  some  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months;  but  this  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
prosperity  that  prevailed  in  the  past  year  in 
all  lines  of  business. 

You  will  agree  with  us  that  these  are  pros- 
perous times  when  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  fearfully  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  transportation  companies  for  the 
past  year.  They  find  themselves  almost  help- 
less on  account  of  not  having  sufticient  roll- 
ing stock  nor  power  to  move  their  freight. 

It  is  this  prosperity  that  has  instigated  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  honey,  and 
consequently  higher  prices.  Just  as  soon  as 
conditions  have  become  settled,  and  business 
has  fallen  into  its  regular  channel,  the  honey 
market  will  find  itself  in  its  usual  place. 

Furthermore,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  wrong 
to  inflate  the  mind  of  the  bee-keeper  (which 
will  be  the  result  of  the  publications  in  the 
bee  journals)  so  that  he  will  expect  to  obtain 
exorbitant  prices  for  his  product  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  several  of  our 
good  customers  have  concluded  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  honey  on  account  of  the  advanced 
prices  that  we  were  compelled  to  ask.  Nat- 
urally, there  will  be  more  honey  than  is  need- 
ed for  those  who  have  heretofore  used  little 
or  none,  and  it  stands  to  reason  there  will  be 
an  accumulation,  or  "choke-up,"  and  down 
goes  the  price;  for,  strictly  speaking,  honey 
is  not  a  necessity,  which  fact  has  been  prov- 
en by  our  customers,  who  have  discontinued 
its  use  on  account  of  the  high  price. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


ANOTHER   BUYER  S   VIEW. 

It  is  somewhat  premature  to  give  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  workings  of  the  new  law,  with 
reference  to  the  sale  of  extracted  honey;  but 
in  our  opinion  it  will  curtail  the  consumption 
of  adulterated  honey;  and  while,  perhaps, 
the  first  few  months  the  public  may  not  use 
much  honey  on  account  of  the  higher  price 
of  the  pure  article,  it  eventually  will  come 
to  it,  especially  after  it  has  ascertained  the 
difference  between  adulterated  honey  and 
the  pure  article.  In  our  opinion,  the  new 
law  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  honey  trade. 

Chicago,  111.  S.  T.  FisH]&  Co. 

[See  editorials  elsewhere. — Ed.] 
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EATING  HONEY. 


180  Pounds  of  Honey  Consumed  by  One 
Man  in  180  Days;  Canning  Fruit,  Using 
Honey  Instead  of  Sugar;  a  Suggestion 
for  Those  who  liave  Indigestion ;  an  In- 
teresting and  Valuable  Article. 


BY  C.  W.  DAYTON. 


To  read  of  families  of  five  or  six  persons 
using  a  five-gallun  can  of  honey  a  month,  or 
such  a  matter,  is  causing  some  smiles  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  I  have  worked  for 
several  bee-men,  and  none  of  them  "  made 
free"  with  honey  on  the  dining-table.  Fam- 
ilies who  eat  much  meat  do  not  care  much 
for  honey,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  kind  of 
sweets.  I  have  always  been  a  great  meat- 
eater;  but  several  years  ago  I  began  to  have 
an  almost  constant  headache,  backache, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  etc.  These 
diseases  affected  me  by  turns,  lasting  from  a 
week  to  months.  I  began  to  study  health, 
and  soon  left  off  meat  and  sweets  and  fer- 
mentation foods.  This  did  some  good,  but 
there  was  nothing  of  very  decided  benefit 
until  I  went  down  co  one  meal  a  day.  From 
a  life  of  almost  constant  misery  I  began  to 
feel  "like  a  boy,"  with  no  pains  or  ill  feel- 
ing, and  could  work  all  day  and  not  be  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  But  it  required  an 
awful  effort  to  master  the  artificial  appetite 
which  had  been  gaining  a  foothold  in  my 
system  for  many  years,  and  I  could  then 
realize  the  kind  of  a  "fight"  the  liquor- 
drinker  must  "put  up."  I  had  had  a  head- 
ache from  twice  to  three  times  a  week  for 
years  and  consulted  fifteen  of  the  best  physi- 
cians I  could  hear  of,  but  only  temporary  re- 
lief came.  But  my  headaches  went  and 
have  not  returned  from  that  day  to  the  pres- 
ent. My  folks  looked  for  me  to  lose  flesh 
and  become  weak;  but  I  gained  16  pounds 
the  first  month,  and  I  was  Handling  the  pick 
and  shovel  and  a  ten-pound  sledgehammer, 
and  a  constant  gain  in  muscular  development 
resulted. 

Well,  after  I  got  my  system  and  digestion 
corrected  I  found  that  I  could  return  to  my 
old  diet  of  foods,  but  I  had  to  control  my  ap- 
petite to  the  needs  of  my  system. 

On  August  81  I  brought  into  the  house  and 
set  down  by  the  dining-table  a  five-gallon 
can  of  black-sage  honey  having  the  top  cut 
out.  I  set  it  on  another  five-gallon  can  so 
that  the  top  came  just  even  with  the  level  of 
the  table  so  as  to  be  handy  to  dip  my  spoon 
into  it.  just  about  four  inches  from  my  elbow. 
When  I  got  Gleanings  from  the  postofiicc, 
Sept.  23,  and  sat  down  to  read,  and  came 
across  the  picture  and  Mr.  Gilstrap's  letter 
on  page  1186,  I  simply  reached  for  the  ruler 
and  measured  my  honey-can,  and  it  has  been 
lowered  8|  inches  in  the  24  days — 36  to  40 
lbs.  No  one  has  been  here  to  eat  besides  my 
individual  self,  and  the  marks  on  the  can 
show  where  the  honey  was  when  I  began. 
Besides,  I  have  been  eating  more  or  less  by 
chunks  when  working  about  the  honey-house. 


The  first  five  months  of  this  year  I  ate  ex- 
actly thi'ee  five-gallon  cans.  But  I  ate  also 
a  quantity  of  canned  fruit  —  blackberries, 
strawberries,  plums,  apricots,  figs,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  etc.  —  perhaps  four 
or  five  dozen  jars.  All  of  these  were  canned 
with  honey.  We  always  put  up  from  100  to 
200  Mason  jars  of  fruit  every  year.  Fruits 
possess  tart,  which  honey  lacks.  I  bought  50 
cents'  worth  of  sugar  in  1898  and  nearly  half 
of  it  is  in  the  honey-house  yet.  It  was  car- 
ried there  to  be  put  in  bee  feed,  but  it  has 
been  neglected.  I  never  knew  a  jar  of  fruit 
to  spoil  with  honey.  But  any  canned  fruit 
will  spoil  if  not  properly  attended  to.  My 
neighbors  often  spoil  a  half,  and  that  in  us- 
ing sugar.  Sugar  is  somewhat  safer  than 
honey.  But  I  found  that  sugar  would  make 
my  back  ache  (kidney  trouble)  in  four  or  five 
days,  but  honey  took  two  weeks.  I  tested 
both  many  times.  One  spoonful  of  vinegar 
took  me  seven  months  to  cure  the  effects  of. 
I  almost  despaired.  Sugar  was  nearly  as  bad. 
When  we  find  the  remedy  it  requires  time 
to  make  reparation  of  the  injured  organs 
which  bad  diet  and  habits  cause.  Nature  does 
the  repairing  or  rebuilding,  but  not  instant- 
ly. Now,  since- 1  have  allowed  my  digestive 
organs  to  repair  themselves  I  can  see  that 
even  vinegar  with  such  foods  as  cabbage  and 
meat  is  necessary.  It  aids  digestion  if  not 
used  to  excess;  dissolves  uric  acid;  prevents 
brystallization  of  uric  acid,  I  suppose. 

Now  I  come  to  the  canning  of  fruit  with 
honey.  I  can  not  remember  when  we  lost  a 
can.  First  the  can  must  be  hot  before  the 
fruit  is  put  in.  Then  the  fruit  must  be  thor- 
oughly heated  through  before  it  is  put  into 
the  cans.  These  particular  points  must  not 
be  slighted,  but  they  often  ar§.  Better  boil 
the  fruit  more  than  necessary  rather  than 
too  little.  Boiling  extracts  the  color  from 
the  fruit  more  or  less,  but  that  is  only  ' '  looks. ' ' 
Put  the  honey  in  at  the  last,  and  fairly  heat 
it  through.  Suit  the  taste  as  to  the  amount 
of  honey  to  use.  Put  the  caps  on  the  jars 
while  the  fruit  is  hot.  Have  the  caps  hot, 
right  out  of  hot  water.  Screw  them  on  with 
a  cloth  to  prevent  the  hand  from  being  burn- 
ed, then  the  air  within  the  cap  will  be  hot. 
Set  the  jars  aside  to  cool,  caps  down,  on  the 
table.  Examine  them  every  hour  as  they 
cool,  and  turn  the  caps  on  tighter.  As  the 
fruit  gets  cooled  it  occupies  less  and  less 
space  within.  It  must  draw  air  in  in  order 
to  fill  the  vacancy  which  would  occur.  This 
must  be  prevented.  If  no  air  can  get  in,  the 
cap  will  be  drawn  into  a  concave  shape  on 
the  outside.  This  may  indicate  the  perfect- 
ness  of  the  work;  but  not  always,  because 
the  caps  may  have  been  concave  before  being 
put  on.  Watch  this  so  as  not  to  be  misled 
by  it.  By  the  following  morning  the  fruit 
will  be  cold,  the  jars  standing  on  their  caps. 
Examine  for  small  air-bubbles  passing  up- 
ward next  to  the  glass.  If  there  is,  it  gets 
in  between  the  cap  and  rubber  and  will  spoil 
the  fruit.  Do  not  wait  until  the  day  gets 
warm,  nor  take  the  jars  to  a  warm  room  to 
make  this  examination.  Do  it  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  morning.     That  is  when  the  con- 
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tents  would  be  the  most  contracted,  and 
would  be  drawing  the  hardest  to  bring  air 
in.  When  the  fruit  warms  up  a  little  the 
draw  would  be  in  the  other  direction — from 
inside  outward.  It  is  impossible  to  can  fruit 
and  not  leave  a  small  space  to  be  filled  with 
air.  But  air  is  no  injury  if  it  is  hot.  If  the 
cans  are  set  right  end  up,  the  air-space  would 
be  situated  at  the  top  of  the  jar  next  to  the 
cap  where  the  air  would  be  admitted.  If  the 
caps  leaked  air,  the  air  which  came  in  would 
join  with  the  air  already  in  the  jar,  at  once, 
and  there  would  be  no  chance  to  observe  its 
entrance  or  progress.  But  with  the  jar 
standing  upside  down,  the  admitted  air  will 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  jar  before 
becoming  settled  at  the  uppermost  portion. 
If  you  see  small  air-bubbles  following  one 
another  upwaid,  just  get  the  "old  man's" 
beeswax  and  rosin-dish  and  brush  which  he 
uses  to  fasten  foundation  in  brood-frames  ( f 
beeswax  and  f  rosin  melted  together),  and 
put  a  good  coating  all  around  over  the  rub- 
ber, covering  the  edge  of  the  cap.  After 
this,  Ijeep  the  jars  standing  upside  down  for 
a  week  or  more.  Watch  for  bubbles  on  cool 
mornings;  and  when  the  day  warms  up,  look 
the  jars  over  to  find  juice  sizzling  out  from 
under  the  edge  of  the  caps.  They  can  not 
drive  air  out,  because  the  fruit  is  next  to  the 
cap,  but  fruit  juice  will  be  forced  out  instead. 
Put  on  more  wax.  Finally  the  fruit  juice 
will  become  thickened  also,  and  thus  all 
openings  will  be  closed. 

It  is  preferable  to  keep  jars  of  fruit  in  an 
even  temperature. 

Do  not  say  you  followed  the  above  direc- 
tions and  fruit  spoiled.  Under  my  table, 
against  the  mop-board,  is  a  row  of  Mason 
jars  of  tomatoes  and  beans  that  have  been 
there  two  years,  and  they  are  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  tomatoes  are  the  most  difficult  of 
all  things  to  can. 

Chatsworth,  Cal. 

[We  shall  have  to  award  the  palm  to  our 
correspondent  as  a  honey-eater;  and  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  consumed  had  no  unpleas- 
ant results  spefiks  eloquently  of  honey  as  a 
food,  especially  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  Mr.  Dayton  had  previous- 
ly been  suffering  from  indigestion  before  he 
went  on  to  his  simple  diet  of  fruit  and 
honey. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  the  editor  had 
better  let  out  a  little  secret.  For  many 
months  back  he  has  been  living  on  two  meals 
a  day — a  substantial  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  little  fruit  or  nothing  at  all  at  mid-day, 
and  a  dinner  in  the  evening.  Food  tastes 
better,  and  he  never  enjoyed  better  health. 
But  when  traveling  we  eat  three  meals  a  day 
so  as  to  be  "  like  other  folks;  "  but  on  return- 
ing home  we  skip  the  mid-day  meal. 

The  suggestions  in  regard  to  putting  up 
canned  fruits  in  honey  are  excellent,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  our  bee-keeping  friends 
lay  this  article  aside  and  put  it  into  applica- 
tion during  the  canning  season  next  summer 
and  fall. -Ed.] 


LIQUEFYING  HONEY  IN  60-LB.  CANS. 


Two  Useful  Devices  for  Making  the  Work 
Easier;  a  Little  Good  Advice. 


BY   E.    F.    ATWATEK. 


Many  have  been  the  complaints  of  the 
small  screw  caps  usually  furnished  on  the 
regular  five-gallon  honey-cans. 

Those  who  read  the  article  by  ' '  Common- 
sense  Bee-keeping,"  in  the  Nov.  19th,  1903, 
American  Bee  Journal,  will  remember  how 
that  writer  tells  of  putting  four  to  six  such 
cans  of  honey  in  a  tank,  and  boiling  water 
around  them  until  the  honey  was  liquefied; 
how  the  honey  expands  until  the  cans  will 
not  hold  it,  and  how  he  was  "compelled  to 
fritter  away  with  a  teaspoon  to  save  some  of 
the  honey,  while  the  cans  are  running  over 
and  some  of  the  honey  wasting."  He  also 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  two  handles  on 
each  can,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
handles  are  so  weak  that  they  pull  off  or  out, 
sooner  or  later. 

I  admit  that  larger  screw  caps  and  two 
handles  would  be  desirable  improvements; 
but  as  the  next  best  thing,  the  two  imple- 
ments now  to  be  described  will  save  "Com- 
mon-sense Bee-keeping"  (and  others)  all  or 
most  of  his  hard  work  and  loss  of  honey. 

The  first  is  a  tin  tube  of  such  diameter  that 
it  will  easily  pass  through  the  usual  screw 
cap.  In  and  out  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
tube  is  soldered  a  disk  of  tin,  with  a  ^\-inch 
hole  in  the  middle.  The  disk  would  com- 
pletely close  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  ex- 
cept for  the  ^   hole. 


When  your  honey  begins  to  expand,  and 
the  liquid  to  appear  at  the  screw  cap,  push 
this  tube  down  into  the  hot  honey;  let  it  fill 
as  far  as  it  will;  clap  your  hand  tightly  over 
the  large  opening  at  the  top  of  the  tube;  lift 
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out  the  tube,  and  hold  it  quickly  over  a  pail 
and  allow  the  honey  to  run  out  by  removing 
your  hand  from  the  upper  end  of  the  tube. 
Or  a  long  stick  may  be  whittled  at  one  end 
so  you  can  plug  the  j\  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  say  a  stick  f  X|X15  inches.  The 
process  can  soon  be  repeated,  until  you  have 
removed  enough  honey  so  you  know  that  the 
honey  in  the  cans  can  not  run  over. 

Now,  if  you  are  impatient  we  have  a  quick- 
er plan  of  doing  this  work;  but  don't  tell  any 
one.  Apply  your  mouth  to  the  top  of  the 
tube  and  draw  the  hot  honey  up  two-thirds 
of  the  height  of  the  tube — that's  quicker!  An 
old  bicycle  foot-pump  could  be  remodeled  so 
as  to  do  this  much  better  and  easier.  Make 
such  a  tube,  use  it,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  honey  saved. 

The  other  device  is  to  use  in  lifting  cans 
of  honey  in  or  out  of  the  liquefying  tank 
without  danger  of  pulling  off  the  handles. 
Get  two  pieces  of  sheet  iron  or  galvanized 
iron,  about  2X40  inches,  and  bend  as  shown. 
Nail  three  or  tmir  strips  of  wood  1X3X10 
aci'oss  the  bottom  to  hold  the  strips  of  sheet 
iron  in  place,  and  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  honey,  allowing  water  to  circulate  under 
the  can  when  in  the  tank.  At  the  upper  ends 
of  the  strips  of  sheet  iron  nail  cleats  iXliX 
10,  as  shown.  Clinch  all  nails  well.  Tip  or 
lift  your  can  of  honey;  place  the  "lifter" 
under;  seize  the  upper  cleats,  and  lower  all 
into  the  liquefying-tauk.  When  liquefied, 
lift  it  out  in  the  same  manner. 

Have  as  many  of  these  lifters  as  you  can 
use  in  the  tank  at  one  time. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend  recommends  leaving 
the  screw  caps  on  tight  when  liquefying,  to 
retain  the  aroma.  1  should  be  afraid  that 
occasionally  a  can  might  burst.  But  if  you 
do  follow  his  advice,  don't  open  the  cans  un- 
til the  honey  is  cool  again,  or  it  may  fairly 
explode  as  you  unscrew  the  cap,  and  burn 
you,  besides  daubing  your  clothes.  Twice  I 
have  had  this  happen. 

Meridian,  Idaho. 


CONFINED  AIR. 
Its  Importance  in  Hives  in  Bee-cellars. 

BY   T.    F.    BINGHAM. 


The  prevalent  plan  of  arranging  hives  with- 
out their  bottom-boards  alternately,  instead 
of  above  each  other,  of  course  precludes  the 
possibility  of  accumulating  one  by  one  the 
bees  that  just  naturally  die,  and  perhaps 
would  remain,  many  of  them,  on  a  Iwttom- 
board  were  one  there,  may  have  objections 
far  more  weighty  than  the  supposed  gain  in 
not  having  a  bottom-board.  1  am  aware 
that  open-bottom  hives  in  cellars  are  the  pop- 
ular fad,  and  may  be  for  once  the  plan  has 
more  than  popularity  to  recommend  it. 
However,  in  my  cellar,  which  is  special  and 
dry,  some  experiments  were  tried  with  small 
entrances  and  the  summer  bottom-boards. 
They  wintered  as  well,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
better.  So  well  pleased  was  I  that  I  remod- 
eled my  stands  or  cleated  bottoms  by  closing 


them  on  three  sides  —  that  is,  the  bottom,  or 
stand,  is  composed  of  a  board  the  size  of  the 
hive;  on  this  thin  board  are  two  two-inch- 
square  strips  or  cleats,  one  on  each  side,  on 
which  the  hive  rests.  To  the  rear  end  is  a 
board  nailed  to  the  square  pieces  so  no  bees 
can  escape  at  the  back  side  or  end.  This 
makes  a  three-sided  stand  on  which  the  hive 
stands. 

To  close  partially  the  fourth  side  or  front 
I  roll  up  a  roll  of  excelsior  in  paper,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  tie  with  twine.  I 
then  cut  off  each  end  square  so  as  to  be  J 
inch  shorter  than  the  open  side  of  the  stand 
and  crowd  it  in.  You  will  note  that  the  i 
inch  shorter  than  the  opening  would  leave 
an  opening  at  one  corner,  from  which  bees 
wishing  to  could  escape,  at  the  same  time 
admitting  sufiicient  air.  Of  course,  this  ar- 
rangement enables  the  bees  to'raise  the  tem- 
perature of  their  hive  readily  if  they  wish  so 
to  do. 

The  fact  that  bees  cluster  below  their  combs 
is  not  evidence  that  it  is  their  normal  condi- 
tion, nor  that  it  is  favorable  to  their  welfare. 
It  is,  rather,  an  effort  to  keep  out  the  air  and 
thus  conserve  heat,  which  is  no  less  essential 
in  a  cellar  than  elsewhere.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  allows  a  reasonable  death-rate  ac- 
cumulation in  the  bottom-box,  as  I  will  for 
distinction  call  it.  While  it  secures  a  suffi- 
ciently closed  hive  to  enable  the  bees  at  any 
and  all  times  to  raise  or  maintain  a  higher 
degree  of  tempei'ature,  and  more  vitalized 
air  than  the  average  air  of  a  bee-cellar,  I  pre- 
sume a  higher  temperature  throughcjut  the 
hive  will  exist  or  prevail,  and  that  the  death- 
rate  will  be  less,  and  that  the  consumption 
of  honey  will  be  less,  and  the  bees  more  com- 
fortable. 

In  my  experiment  with  the  box  bottom- 
boai'd,  21  colonies  were  left  without  the  ex- 
celsior entrance,  leaving  the  bottom  closed, on 
the  two  sides  and  back;  but  the  front  had  an 
opening  9x2  inches.  Finding  that  the  bees 
in  many  hives  having  the  closed  entrances 
extended  their  cluster  down  to  the  thin 
boai'd,  two  inches  l^elow  the  frames  and 
against  the  excelsior  roll,  the  21  previously 
left  open  were  provided  with  the  same  ex- 
celsior entrance.  These  entrances  were  put 
in  carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  bees,  and 
left  a  week  for  further  observation. 

The  previous  change  in  the  cluster  above 
noted  took  place  in  the  later  21  similarly 
treated.  This  plan  may  have  a  very  impor- 
tant bearing  vipon  the  wintering  problem  in 
depositorie-*  or  on  summer  stands.  I  have 
four  colonies  in  a  large  crockery-tierce  out 
in  the  yard,  sitting  close  together  in  a  square. 
Under  each  hive  is  a  box  bottom-board  as 
above  described.  Underneath  these  four  bot- 
tom-boards a  six-inch  space  is  packed  with 
dry  leaves,  while  above  and  around  rhe  four 
hives  fine  hay  is  packed  closely.  The  same 
I'oom  for  the  falling  of  the  normal  waste,  ycm 
will  note,  is  provided  for  out  in  the  tierce 
that  is  provided  in  the  cellar.  Thus  far, 
Jan.  19,  no  bees  have  come  out  of  the  four 
hives  in  the  tierce,  as  the  cold  has  been 
steady,  and  nothing  to  induce  them  to  fly.     I 
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expect  to  find  the  four  colonies  strong  in  the 
spring. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  cellar,  not  ex- 
isting in  the  tierce,  though  the  hives  are  the 
same,  and  bottom-boarcTs  also;  namely,  the 
accumulated  warmth  of  the  lower  hives  con- 
tributes to  the  modification  of  the  air'  in  the 
hives  immediately  above  them,  and  so  on 
without  loss  to  as  many  hives  as  may  be 
above  them.  The  expanding  of  the  clusters 
downward,  and  also  the  broadening  of  the 
cluster,  at  once  apparent  and  continually  ex- 
isting, seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that, 
by  this  plan,  colonies  of  bees  become  more 
independent  of  the  average  temperature  of  a 
depository,  and,  as  a  consequence,  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  their  normal  condition. 

I  need  not  state  that  this  accumulated  heat 
is  of  great  value;  in  fact,  even  though  the  hives 
are  covered  with  one  f  pine  board  and  the 
|-inch  box  bottom-board,  some  warmth  or 
heat  pervades  them,  as  is  apparent  by  the  ex- 
panding cluster  when  as  above  confined  and 
utilized. 

It  is  well  known  that  bees  wintered  in  box 
hives,  however  well  protected,  if  moisture  is 
found  in  the  hives  it  is  at  the  upper  corners 
or  edges  of  the  hives.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  long-framed  hives.  That  part  of  the  top 
against  which  the  bees  cluster  keeps  dry, 
while  the  ends  of  the  frames  do  not. 

My  experiment  may  be  verified  even  this 
winter  by  other  bee-keepers  if  they  at  once 
make  a  start  and  put  a  few  hives  in  similar 
positions.  In  one  respect,  not  many  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  satisfaction,  for  the 
reason  that  most  bees  have  large  empty 
combs  between  which  to  cluster,  so  they  do 
not  occupy  the  lower  edges  of  the  combs, 
while  no  spare  empty  combs  are  left  with  my 
colonies  on  which  to  cluster,  which  fact  ne- 
cessitates the  lower  clustering. 

Farwell,  Mich. 

[Our  correspondent,  as  he  says,  has  de- 
parted somewhat  from  the  path  of  accepted 
orthodoxy  in  this  matter  of  ventilation  of  cel- 
lar-wintered colonies.  He  does  not  say  what 
is  the  temperature  of  his  cellar,  although  in 
an  article  on  page  367,  April  1, 1905,  he  speaks 
of  the  temperature  in  this  same  cellar  going 
as  low  as  "about  freezing  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  January  and  the  first  three  in 
February,  and  I'm  not  worried  about  them." 

With  such  a  low  temperature  even  a  part 
of  the  time,  and  a  low  temperature  (though 
higher)  at  other  times,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
advantageous  to  have  the  entrances  all  but 
closed.  But  in  a  cellar  where  the  tempera- 
ture prevailed  around  45  and  going  as  high 
as  50  or  even  higher,  such  an  arrangement 
would,  we  should  fear,  bring  on  disaster 
with  the  average  bee-keeper.  The  problem 
in  most  cellars  is  not  to  keep  the  bees  warm 
enough,  but  cool  enough  to  prevent  too  much 
activity.  It  has  been  our  experience  that, 
with  the  open  bottoms,  the  bees  hang  down 
in  a  large  baggy  cluster,  not  to  close  up  the 
opening,  but  to  get  more  and  better  air.  A 
warm  cellar  with  the  mercury  at  50  degrees 
will  pull  the  bees  down  at  the  openings,  and 
it  is  then  that  the  open  space  reduces  the  tem- 


perature in  the  hive  to  a  point  where  quiet 
is  induced.  In  discussing  this  question  we 
need  to  take  in  all  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions; and  one  of  these  conditions  is  temper- 
ature and  humidity.  Mr.  Bingham,  by  the 
way,  has  a  dry  cellar.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others  on  this  point. — Ed.] 


PRICE  OF  HONEY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


BY  H.  J.  O.   WALKER,  LT.  COL. 


As  one  who  for  many  years  has  taken  a 
personal  and  to  some  extent  a  commercial 
interest  in  bee-keeping,  and  has  striven  to 
advance  it  in  his  own  country,  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  estimate  of  the  price  of  honey 
in  London  and  the  provincial  towns  of  Eng- 
land, p.  1556,  1906,  is  quite  above  the  mark. 
Excellent  bottled  honey,  either  from  pure 
clover  or  from  mixed  sources — and  between 
these  the  buying  public  is  not  quick  to  dis- 
criminate or  make  a  preference  —  can  be 
bought  in  the  best  shops  at  from  9  d.  to  1/. 
Comb  honey  is  hardly  ever  offered  except  in 
the  form  of  1-lb.  sections,  and  it  can  also 
generally  be  bought  retail  at  the  above 
prices.  A  poor  season  may  raise  the  price  a 
little,  but  in  any  case  1/6  would  very  seldom 
be  reached.  I  must  make  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  honey  that  has  taken  prizes  at 
well-known  shows,  especially  sections  which 
may  be  bought  on  their  special  merits  or  to 
show  again  where  the  rules  of  other  shows 
permit  it.  The  ordinary  price  in  bulk  ob- 
tained by  a  skillful  bee-keeper  is  6  to  8  d.  in 
bottle,  and  7  to  10  d.  in  sections  glazed  or 
otherwise  cased.  There  are  men  nere  and 
there  who  have  managed  to  make  a  name 
and  who  get  higher  prices,  generally  in  a 
local  market  or  to  special  customers,  but  the 
above  prices  are  almost  universal  for  Eng- 
lish honey. 

Genuine  heather  honey  from  Scotland  or 
the  north  of  England  is  on  a  different  foot- 
ing, and  commands  fancy  prices  —  partly  on 
its  merits,  partly  from  sentimental  associa- 
tions, and  partly  because  the  season  in  the 
north  for  such  late-blooming  bee-forage  is 
short  and  precarious,  and  supply  often  falls 
short  of  demand.  Eighteen  pence  is  not 
very  unusual  for  section  honey  gathered 
from  ling  (  Calluna  vulgaris),  the  heather  of 
the  grouse  moors:  two  shillings  would  be  a 
fancy  price.  This  honey,  although  varying 
according  to  localities,  is  generally  of  a  deep 
reddish-golden  color  and  almost  jellylike 
consistency,  so  that,  when  ripened  in  frames, 
it  can  not  be  extracted  mc'-hanically,  and 
the  combwork  must  be  sacrificed,  and  when 
pressed  out  and  bottled  it  remains  full  of 
bubbles,  which  spoil  its  appearance,  hence  it 
is  usually  sold  in  sections.  Earlier  in  the 
season,  honey  is  gathered  in  the  south  of 
England  from  the  more  showy  bell  heathers, 
Erica  cinerea  and  E.  tetraJix.  It  is  darker 
and  more  fluid,  with  a  less  pronounced 
heather  flavor;  and,  though  sometimes  sold 
at  north-country  prices,  it  can  seldom  be 
gathered  pure  enough  to  rank  as  heather 
honey. 
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The  popularity  of  Scottish  heather  honey 
is  very  great,  yet  there  are  people  who  dis- 
like it,  and  more,  among  whom  I  myself 
take  rank,  who  like  it  at  first,  but  soon  tire 
of  the  flavor.  To  enable  you  to  judge  for 
yourself,  or  to  renew  your  acquaintance 
with  it,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a 
sample  section  of  the  real  thing  from  over 
the  border.  If  your  bee-keepers  can  match 
it  from  any  source,  they  may  succeed  in  ob- 
taining something  like  the  high  price  joxi 
seem  inclined  to  expect ;  otherwise  I  "feel 
sure  that  the  expectation  of  finding  so  good 
a  market,  even  in  the  prevailing  absence  of 
tariff  obstacles,  will  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  section  of  honey  was  posted  this  day, 
Jan.  19  —  parcel  post  —  in  a  tin  box,  and  I 
hope  it  will  travel  safely  and  not  granulate, 
although  it  may  do  so,  as  the  season  is  ad- 
vanced. I  do  not  send  it  to  you  as  a  pat- 
tern section.  It  was  the  last  I  had  of  some 
that  a  friend  had  sent  me — a  good  bee-keep- 
er. The  quality  of  the  others  was  very 
good,  and  this  should  be  the  same. 

Leeford,  Budleigh  Salterton,  England. 

[Perhaps  the  impression  that  we  convey- 
ed in  regard  to  the  price  of  heather  honey 
was  a  little  high;  but  we  based  our  informa- 
tion on  a  controversy  that  appeared  from 
time  to  time  on  this  subject  in  the  British 
Bee  Joiirnal,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
best  lots  of  heather  honey  were  selling  all 
the  way  from  1  shilling  6  pence  (36  cents) 
to  2  shillings  (48  cents). 

The  sample  of  honey  came  duly  to  hand 
and  in  remarkably  good  order.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  honey  it- 
self is  very  thick  and  the  comb  well  filled. 
Before  sampling  it  we  had  a  photo  taken, 
and  the  same  will  be  reproduced  at  another 
time.  It  appears  to  be  put  up  a  good  deal 
like  much  of  the  so-called  British  honey- 
that  is,  in  cartons.  If  glassed  in  this  shape, 
of  course  it  will  bring  more  money.  On  hold- 
ing the  section  up  to  the  light  it  seems  to  be 
of  a  light  purple  color.  The  flavor,  while  a 
little  peculiar,  is  very  pleasant.  It  is  like 
some  other  honeys,  which,  when  their  flavors 
are  well  known,  no  other  honey  will  be  taken. 
—Ed.] 

«t»» 

CAUCASIAN  BEES. 


Bad     Propolizers:     Very    Irritable    when 

Crossed  with  Italians :  a  Laughable 

Case    in    Point. 


BY  J.  G.  BAUMGAEKTNER. 


Seeing  your  account  of  Mr.  Frank  Rauch- 
fuss'  experience  with  Caucasians,  in  Glean- 
ings for  Dec.  15,  I  am  prompted  to  say  some- 
thing about  these  bees  again.  I  sang  their 
praise  in  one  of  the  issues  of  Gleanings  in 
1906,  after  having  had  one  colony  of  them 
during  the  summer  of  1905,  headed  by  a 
queen  from  the  United  States  Department. 
I  handled  a  number  of  Caucasian  qtueens  the 
past  season,  reared  from  imported  mothers 


by  a  Southern  breeder,  selling  some  and 
keeping  the  rest  for  my  own  use.  Several 
of  these  queens  produced  bees  quite  as  gentle 
as  those  from  the  queen  mentioned  above; 
but  there  were  a  few  which,  I  think,  had 
mated  with  Italian  drones,  as  the  majority 
of  their  bees  had  three  yellow  bands,  which 
were  worse  stingers  than  any  hybrids  I  ever 
came  in  contact  with.  The  fact  is,  several 
times  they  came  very  near  driving  me  out  of 
the  yai*d,  to  the  amusement  of  a  deaf-and- 
dumb  man  standing  at  a  safe  distance  enjoy- 
ing the  sport.  It  was  this  way:  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  Caucasians  don't  sting;  and  up 
to  that  time  they  had  never  stung  me;  but 
one  day,  while  working  over  a  colony  of 
them  I  pinched  a  bee,  and  it  gave  that  pecul- 
iar sound  bees  always  give  when  in  agony, 
and  that  seemed  to  have  been  the  signal  tor 
a  general  onslaught  upon  the  intruder. 
There  I  learned  that  Caucasians  were  not 
stingless — at  least  not  the  first  cross  of  Cau- 
casians and  Italians,  which  I  think  these 
were.  They  crawled  all  over  me,  got  under 
my  veil,  crawled  under  my  vest  and  up  my 
back,  and  even  up  my  shirt-sleeves.  Well, 
we  "had  it  out"  together  a  few  minutes, 
when  I  pulled  my  veil-string  tighter,  resum- 
ed my  former  dignity,  started  up  my  smok- 
er, and  proceeded  to  impress  upon  their  lit- 
tle minds  that  I  still  considered  myself  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  and  demanded  submis- 
sion. But,  not  they.  I  smoked  and  they — 
peppered.  It  was  something  like  a  little  Rus- 
sian-Japanese war,  judging  from  the  gesticu- 
lations of  the  deaf-and-dumb  man  when  he  re- 
lated the  incident  to  his  father.  The  same 
welcome  I  repeatedly  received  from  them, 
and  there  were  three  more  colonies  nearly 
as  bad.  I  noticed  that  the  cry  from  a  maim- 
ed bee  infuriated  them  instantly.  It  was  so 
noticeable  that  I  once  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Baumgaertner  that,  if  the  size  of  ears  were 
determined  by  the  manifested  degree  of  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  heai'ing  in  bees, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  brand  those  Cauca- 
sians the  mules  in  beedom. 

From  these  experiences  I  conclude  that  the 
introduction  of  Caucasian  blood  will  not  al- 
ways tend  to  quiet  the  temper  of  other  races 
of  bees,  as  some  suppose,  and  my  experience 
is  substantiated  by  that  of  others.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder  states  in  the  A7neri- 
can  Bee  Journal,  "Their  cross  with  the  Ital- 
ians is  spiteful;  but  with  the  blacks  their 
temper  remains  about  the  same." 

I  find  them  good  Avorkers.  but  better  pro- 
polizers. In  the  fall  they  are  equal  to  the 
task  of  closing  an  entrance  one  inch  deep  by 
the  width  of  the  hive.  That,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  be  their  favorite  place  for  deposit- 
ing their  glue.  They  also  like  to  build 
bridges  from  the  bottom-board  to  the  bottom- 
bars  of  the  frame,  even  if  that  space  be  a 
full  inch,  as  with  some  of  my  hives. 

New  Memphis,  111. 

[That  is  right,  friend  B.  Let  us  have  the 
truth  come  out  about  the  Caucasians.  As  the 
country  has  been  pretty  well  Italianized  it 
will   necessarily  follow  that   Caucasians   in- 
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trocluced  into  a  new  locality  will  result  in 
crosses  between  Italians  and  that  blood.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  know  if  any  one  else  has 
had  a  similar  experience  with  Caucasian  hy- 
brids. There  is  one.  thing  wherein  they  ex- 
cel all  other  races,  and  that  is  in  propolizing. 
In  a  talk  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Wood- 
stock, Ont.,  at  his  home  recently,  he  reiter- 
ated what  he  had  previously  said  in  public; 
namely,  that,  in  his  estimation,  the  Cauca- 
sians were  a  very  undesirable  race.  They 
were  gentle,  according  to  his  experience,  but 
inferior  to  other  bees  as  honey-gatherers.— 
Ed.] 


[This  department  did  not  reach  us  until  it  was  too 
late  for  its  regular  place  in  these  columns,  and  so  we 
accordingrly  placed  it  here.  We  are  making  an  effort 
to  get  our  journal  out  earlier,  and  not  all  of  our  cor- 
respondents have  been  advised  in  time  of  the  change. 
Mr.  Green  was  one  of  them.— Ed.] 

MICE  AND  HONEY. 

There  has  been  quite  a  discussion  lately  in 
the  American  Bee  Jotirnnl  between  Dr.  Mil- 
ler and  E.  E.  Hasty  as  to  why  mice  eat  hon- 
ey. Mr.  Hasty  claimed  that  mice  do  not  eat 
honey  as  an  article  of  food,  but  out  of  mis- 
chief, or  only  as  a  sort  of  relish,  and  was  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  mice  would  never 
eat  honey  if  water  were  accessible,  unless 
possibly  they  were  starved  to  it.  The  theory 
that  mice  eat  honey  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
thirst  is  not  new,  as  it  has  often  been  advanc- 
ed before.  I  think  it  is  hardly  tenable.  I 
have  known  mice  to  do  a  greal  deal  of  dam- 
age by  gnawing  the  cappings  off  of  comb 
honey  in  a  building  on  the  ground  floor  with 
a  stream  of  running  water  within  twenty 
feet  on  one  side  and  within  eight  feet  of  the 
other  side  of  the  building.  This  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  with  nothing  to  prevent  the  mice 
from  getting  all  the  water  they  wanted  by 
simply  going  a  few  feet.  It  has  often  looked 
to  me  as  though  mice  gnawed  the  capping 
off  of  comb  honey  out  of  pure  mischief;  they 
did  so  much  damage  without  appearing  to  do 
much  with  the  caps  gnawed  off.  But  I  think 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  mice  are  fond 
of  honey,  or  at  least  readily  acquire  a  taste 
for  it,  but  they  rather  prefer  it  somewhat  di- 
luted. The  caps  they  gnaw  off,  with  a  slight 
flavor  of  honey  on  them  are  to  them  what 
chewing-gum  is  to  a  schoolgirl.  But  if  other 
honey  is  kept  out  of  their  reach  they  will 
gnaw  deeper  and  deeper  until  I  have  known 
them  almost  to  finish  a  comb  of  honey.  They 
do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  comb 
honey  either,  nor  is  the  starvation  theory  a 
good  one.  I  have  frequently  known  them  to 
gnaw    candied    extracted    honey,   and    only 


lately  I  saw  a  piece  of  candied  honey  that 
had  been  considerably  gnawed  by  mice  in  a 
pantry  where  plenty  of  other  good  things  to 
eat  were  accessible. 

,^ 

THE  BACTERIA  OF  THE  APIARY. 

I  have  just  been  reading  "The  Bacteria  of 
the  Apiary."  While  much  of  it  is  to  a  large 
degree  technical,  and  of  little  interest  except 
to  the  bacteriologist,  the  careful  gleaner  can 
extract  many  things  of  interest  to  the  ordi- 
nary bee-keeper.  One  of  these  is  the  number 
of  bacteria  that  ordinarily  infest  healthy  bees 
and  combs,  over  a  dozen  species  having  been 
isolated  and  studied.  One  of  these,  which 
occurs  quite  constantly,  is  believed  by  the 
author  to  have  been  mistaken  by  many  in- 
vestigators for  Bacilhis  alvei,  the  cause  of 
European  foul  brood.  All  these  have  been 
found  on  only  a  comparatively  few  specimens 
of  bees  and  combs.  If  bees  and  combs  from 
a  larger  territory  were  studied,  it  is  possible 
that  this  list  might  be  greatly  increased.  It 
is  somewhat  difiicult  to  isolate  and  positive- 
ly identify  these  minute  organisms.  The 
author  states,  for  instance,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  by  the  microscope  alone 
between  the  bacilli  causing  European  and 
American  foul  brood.  Most  of  us  will  agree 
to  the  probability  that  some  of  the  earlier  in- 
vestigators may  have  mistaken  some  of  these 
innocent  or  comparatively  harmless  bacteria 
for  those  that  produce  disease. 

HOT-V'ATER  HEATERS   FOR  HONEY-TANKS. 

Some  one  told  us  a  year  or  so  ago  how  to 
make  a  hot-water  heater  for  a  large  honey- 
tank.  I  made  one  last  spring,  using  an  or- 
dinary two- burner  gasoline-stove  as  a  source 
of  heat.  It  worked  like  a  charm,  raising 
2000  pounds  of  honey  from  65  to  100  degrees 
in  48  hours.  This  winter  it  performed  the 
still  more  difficult  task  of  melting  about  800 
lbs.  of  honey  that  had  become  candied  hard 
in  the  tank.  Wouldn't  I  have  had  a  job  if  I 
had  been  obliged  to  dig  that  honey  out? 
Only  those  can  appreciate  what  it  would 
have  been  who  know  how  hard  and  tough 
Colorado  honey  can  become  when  a  well- 
ripened  article  is  thoroughly  candied. 

This  heating  arrangement  consists  of  a 
rectangular  tank  or  box  as  large  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  honey-tank,  and  \\  inches  high, 
closed  on  all  sides,  made  of  heavy  galvanized 
iron.  In  the  front,  near  one  corner,  is  the 
pipe  supplying  the  hot  water,  \\  inches  in 
diameter  From  the  back  corner  comes 
another  pipe  of  the  same  size,  which  returns 
the  cool  water  to  the  tank,  in  which  it  is 
heated.  Between  these  inlet  and  outlet  pipes 
the  water  is  made  to  circulate  back  and  forth 
by  strips  of  wood  IXI^  inches,  three  inches 
apart.  Besides  forming  the  divisions  in  the 
heating-tank,  these  strips  of  wood  support 
the  weight  of  the  honey-tank.  From  one  of 
the  back  corners  of  the  heating-tank  rises  a 
perpendicular  pipe  which  allows  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  water,  and  provides  a  place  for 
filling.  The  tank  in  which  the  water  is  heat- 
ed is  made    like    the    other,  but    only  large 
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enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  gasoline-stove 
and  three  inches  deep.  Its  bottom,  as  it 
rests  on  the  stove,  is  six  inches  below  the 
bottom  of  the  large  heating-tank.  From  its 
top  at  one  corner  rises  the  supply-pipe,  while 
at  the  bottom  of  the  other  corner  is  connect- 
ed the  return  pipe,  running  on  a  long  slant 
from  the  back  end  of  the  large  heating-tank. 
The  pipes  connecting  these  two  tanks  are 
slightly  separated  where  they  come  together, 
the  actual  connection  being  made  by  short 
pieces  of  rubber  tubing  (old  single-tube  bi- 
cycle tire),  which  permits  considerable  shift- 
ing without  danger  of  bi'eaking  the  connec 
tions.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  said  that  the 
tank  on  the  stove  is  not  divided  off  inside 
like  the  other,  only  a  single  partition  running 
most  of  the  way  through  the  center.  This 
supports  the  top  of  the  heater,  which  is  an 
excellent  place  to  warm  cans  of  honey. 

Experience  has  shown  me  that,  with  our 
thick  honey  and  cool  nights,  some  method  of 
heating  the  honey  in  the  large  tanks  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  we  would  have  the  hon- 
ey free  from  specks  of  comb.  Unless  the 
tank  is  filled  with  honey  while  it  is  all  warm, 
the  small  specks  of  wax  carried  down  into 
the  cold  honey  never  rise  again  until  the 
honey  is  warmed  to  a  pi'oper  degree.  Hon- 
ey should  not  be  considered  marketable  un- 
til all  these  specks  have  been  removed. 


DOUBLE   BOILER   FOR   BOTTLING   HONEY. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that,  to  bottle  honey 
so  that  it  will  remain  liquid  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  should  be  sealed  up  while  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  160  degrees. 
For  most  bee-keepers  it  is  more  practical  to 
heat  it  to  the  right  temperature  before  it  is 
put  into  the  jars  or  bottles.  It  is  likewise 
advisable  to  keep  it  at  this  temperature  for 
some  time.  With  ordinai'y  appliances  it  is 
not  easy  to  heat  honey,  and  especially  to  keep 
it  at  any  definite  temperature  without  con- 
siderable danger  of  scorching  it.  A  double 
boiler  of  some  kind  is  almost  a  necessity. 
Those  who  make  a  business  of  bottling  honey 
have  elaborate  appliances  of  this  kind,  some 
of  them  costing  a  hundred  dollars  or  more. 
The  ordinary  honey-producer,  who  can  not 
afford  such  an  outfit,  is  apt  to  conclude  that 
he  must  do  without  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
A  very  satisfactory  outfit,  when  only  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  honey  is  to  be  bottled,  may 
be  made  out  of  two  galvanized  wash-boilers, 
a  No.  8  and  a  No.  9.  The  smaller  size  will 
go  into  the  larger  one  nicely.  Wash-boilers 
vary  considerably  in  size  as  made  by  differ- 
ent manufacturers,  and  you  may  have  to 
hunt  some  to  find  a  pair  that  will  go  togeth- 
er with  a  sufficient  amount  of  i*oom  between. 
If  you  can  not  find  a  pair  that  go  well  to- 
gether, you  may  have  to  have  one  made, 
though  you  can  hnj  them  much  cheaper 
ready  made.  Solder  V-shaped  strips  of 
heavy  galvanized  iron  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  boiler  to  keep  it  at  least  half  an  inch 
above  the  bottom  of  the  other;  brace  and 
fasten  the  sides  well  together,  and  solder  in 
a   molasses-gate,  extending   into   the   inner 


boiler.  A  small  cock  to  draw  the  water  off 
from  the  space  between  the  two  is  a  conven- 
ience, though  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
complete  outfit  can  be  made  for  about  $3.00, 
and  it  will  do  as  good  work  as  any. 


HOW  MUCH   ARE   BEES  HINDERED  BY  QUEEN- 
EXCLUDERS? 

The  point  brought  up  by  G.  C.  Greiner,  on 
p.  107,  would  be  exceedingly  important  if  it 
should  prove  that  he  is  correct  in  his  claim 
that  queen-excluding  zinc  as  lately  manufac- 
tured is  the  cause  of  a  greatly  reduced  honey 
yield  in  every  apiary  where  it  is  used.  I 
have  been  using  queen-excluding  zinc  for  a 
number  of  years,  practically  ever  since  it 
has  been  on  the  market,  and  have  bought  a 
number  of  different  lots  of  it  at  different 
times  since  then,  besides  making  considera- 
ble of  it  myself.  I  probably  have  in  use 
more  or  less  of  all  the  different  sizes  of  per- 
forations that  have  been  made,  though  I  have 
sold  oft'  most  of  the  earlier  makes  and  re- 
placed them  with  the  later  .patterns.  I  have 
now  in  use  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  latest 
make  of  queen-excludei"s,  with  material  for 
making  upas  many  more;  and  if  I  have  I)een 
making  a  mistake,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

My  system  of  managing  bees  is  such  that 
I  find  queen-excluders  a  practical  necessity 
during  a  large  part  of  the  season,  and  I  do 
not  look  as  complacently  as  Mr.  Greiner  does 
on  the  queen  that  finds  her  way  up  through 
the  excluder.  I  have  not  been  as  successful 
in  keeping  the  queens  down  as  he  appears  to 
have  been.  Nearly  evex'y  season  I  have  had 
from  one  to  a  dozen  cases  where  the  queen 
has  started  brood  in  the  supers,  and  I  consid- 
er it  a  very  undesirable  nuisance.  Nor  is  it 
always  as  easy  as  he  would  have  us  believe 
to  restore  matters  to  a  normal  condition.  I 
remember  distinctly  putting  one  queen  down- 
stairs on  three  separate  occasions  last  sum- 
mer, and  she  would  probably  have  continued 
to  go  up  through  the  excluder  as  often  as  I 
put  her  down  if  I  had  not  exchanged  the  old 
excluder  for  one  with  smaller  perforations. 
Annoying  and  time-wasting  as  such  things 
are,  I  could  easily  put  up  with  them  if  I 
thought  it  would  make  any  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  honey  crop  to  use  the  lai'ger 
perforations. 

While  my  attention  has  not  been  specially 
directed  to  this  point,  1  have  not  noticed  any 
difference  whatever,  although  I  had  over  a 
hundred  of  each  size  in  use  the  past  season, 
and  I  think  I  should  have  noticed  it  if  there 
had  been  any.  There  have  always  been 
those  who  have  claimed  that  any  queen-ex- 
cluder lessened  the  crop  by  hindering  the 
bees  in  their  work.  After  my  bees  are  well 
at  work  in  the  sections,  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  of  the  queen-excluding  honey- 
board,  except  as  it  prevents  brace-combs. 
Accordingly  I  have  often  removed  the  ex- 
cluders from  part  of  the  hives  at  such  times. 

It  seemed  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  do  at  least  a  little  better  if  they 
were  out  of  their  way.  But  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  that  such  colonies  did 
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any  better  work  whatever  in  comparison 
with  those  on  which  the  excluder  was  re- 
tained; and  I  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  a  good  yield  at  least,  it  is  no 
hindrance  whatever  to  the  bees. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  SMOKE  FROM  ENTERING 
THE  BELLOVV^S. 

I  had  one  of  the  Cornell  smokers,  and  had 
not  used  it  very  long  before  I  noticed  the 
smoke  that  is  drawn  back  when  the  smoker 
was  standing  or  hanging  on  the  hive,  which 
it|  often  does,  caused  the  bellows  -  board 
around  the  blast-hole  to  become  blackened 
and  charred  by  the  heat  and  smoke.  I  tried 
an  experiment  to  see  if  I  could  not  prevent 
the  heat  and  smoke  from  entering  the  bel- 
lows by  tacking  a  light  strip  of  leather  a  dis- 
tance from  the  small  hole  and  letting  it  cov- 
er the  hole,  acting  as  a  flap  valve.  It  was 
not  very  successful,  as  I  had  to  work  the  bel- 
lows with  more  force  to  get  enough  of  a 
blast  to  do  the  work,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
heat  and  smoke  had  it  charred  and  crisp  so 
that*I  had  to  take  it  off. 


I  figured  that,  if  such  things  continued,  I 
should  soon  have  my  bellows  ruined,  as  the 
life  of  the  old  Cornell  or  Bingham  was  one 
season  with  me,  while  I  iised  one  of  your 
Crane  smokers  with  check  valve  for  three 
seasons,  and  the  bellows  was  fairly  good  at 
the  end  of  that  time.  The  fire-box  had  burn- 
ed out.  I  set  about  to  invent  some  kind  of 
device  to  help  matters,  and  I  solved  it  by 
making  a  device  as  you  will  notice  by  the 
enclosed  drawing.  I  get  just  as  strong  a 
blast  as  I  did  before  I  put  it  on,  and  it  pre- 
vents the  heat  and  smoke  from  entering  the 
bellows,  and  is  impossible  to  foul  or  clog. 

Tempe,  Ariz.  L.  E.  Redden. 

[With  the  older  smokers,  that  is,  those  with 
a  valve  in  the  bellows  to  let  in  the  air,  this 


device  ought  to  work  satisfactorily,  and 
would  be  of  much  value,  especially  if  fine 
fuel  were  used.  But  with  the  new  valveless 
smokers,  in  which  the  air  passes  back  through 
the  blast-hole,  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  work,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  pre- 
vent the  bellows  from  filling  with  air.  And 
with  the  new  blast-tubes  there  is  almost  no 
complaint,  for  the  reason  that  the  tube  ex- 
tends so  far  up  into  the  fire-box  that  prac- 
tically no  sparks  can  be  drawn  back  into  the' 
bellows. — Ed.] 

THE    NORTHERN    CALIFORNIA   BEE-KEEPERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers, especially  for  those  of  this  coast  and  the 
State  of  California,  to  know  or  to  learn  that 
there  exists  a  Northern  California  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  whose  object  it  is  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  bee-industry  in  the  whole 
of  northern  California.  This  association  held 
its  second  annual  convention  in  Sacramento 
on  Jan.  28  and  39,  which  was  attended  by 
about  20  members  coming  from  a  good  many 
counties  north  of  the  Stanislaus  River.  Prof. 
J.  M.  Rankin,  of  the  Government  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  Chico,  addressed  the  assem- 
bly on  various  subjects  which  were  discussed 
at  some  length. 

The  supervisors  of  Sacramento  County 
were  petitioned  to  appoint  a  foul-brood  in- 
spector for  the  county,  and  the  members 
from  other  counties  were  advised  to  follow 
that  example  in  their  respective  home  coun- 
ties. The  members  present  agreed  to  sign  a 
contract  not  to  sell  any  honey  for  less  than 
the  figures  fixed  by  the  executive  board  of 
the  association.  They  indorsed  and  approved 
the  work  done  for  our  industry  by  the  ex- 
periment station  at  Chico  under  its  present 
manager.  Prof.  Rankin. 

After  receiving  the  reports  of  its  officers, 
and  approving  the  work  done  by  them,  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took 
place,  whei'eupon  the  convention  adjourned, 
to  meet  again  in  a  one-day  session  on  June 
24,  1907. 

Any  one  interested  in  our  association,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation, can  get  further  information  from 
our  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  B.  Hogaboom,  Elk 
Grove,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

Stockton,  Cal.  Sebastian  Eselin. 


A   CASE   WHERE   IT  PAID   TO   FEED. 

In  July  and  August,  as  we  have  very  little 
yellow  and  white  sweet  clover  here,  there  is 
no  honey  coming  in — not  enough,  in  fact,  to 
keep  up  brood-rearing  fast  enough  to  have 
strong  colonies  for  the  fall  honey-flow,  which 
commences  about  August  10.  Well,  I  fed 
those  colonies  every  evening,  about  dusk, 
just  enough  syi'up  to  stimulate  them  suffi- 
ciently to  rear  brood  pretty  fast;  then  when 
the  honey-flow  opened  I  had  colonies  just 
boiling  over  with  bees.  I  got  over  1700  lbs. 
of  honey  from  30  colonies  this  fall,  and  put 
them  away  heavy  with  honey  for  winter. 
Those  that  we  did  not  feed  got  very  little  if 
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any  honey.  Every  one  knows  this  was  a 
poor  year  for  honey,  there  being  only  two 
weeks  all  told  when  the  bees  got  any  surplus; 
and  when  the  asters  came  in  bloom  suffi- 
ciently to  give  any  surplus  the  rains  set  in 
and  cut  us  out  entirely  of  any  tiow  from 
them.  I  have  also  scattered  white  sweet-clo- 
ver seed  over  about  80  acres  of  waste  land. 
I  see  it  blooms  during  our  honey  dearth;  and 
if  I  can  cut  out  feeding,  and  also  get  a  sur- 
plus from  it,  it  will  be  just  like  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  and  the  stone  can  be 
used  year  after  year,  without  getting  smaller 
or  broken,  but  will  be  getting  harder  and 
harder  every  year.  Yes,  if  it  yields  only 
enough  to  keep  up  brood-rearing  it  will  pay 
all  the  trouble  for  sowing. 
Evansville,  Ind.  Julius  Haffel. 


A   BOTTOM-BOARD     AND   FEEDER    COMBINED. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  my  bottom- 
boards  with  self-feeding  attachment.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  permanency,  which  enables 
one  to  feed  at  any  time  without  distux'bing 
the  bees,  making  it  so  easy  that  one  would 
feed  when,  if  he  had  to  go  to  work  and '  get 
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a  feeder  placed,  he  would  be  likely  not  to  do 
so.  To  use  it,  the  hive-body  is  slipped  for- 
ward sufficiently  to  admit  of  pouring  the  feed 
in  from  the  back,  after  which  a  strip  is  laid 
over  to  close  the  opening. 
Staunton,  Va.  W.  O.  Sydnor. 

[This  arrangement  here  shown  will  proba- 
bly give  good  results.  One  objection  is  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  a  bottom-board 
along  these  lines  that  will  be  syrup-tight  year 
in  and  year  out,  and  another  is  that  it  would 
be  limited  in  capacity.  The  Alexander  feed- 
ers are  made  of  one  piece  of  wood;  and  any 
shrinking  that  may  take  place  does  not  affect 
their  holding  quality. 

The  cut  shows  what  appears  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  it  since  the  letter  here  written 
by  our  correspondent  was  preparetl.  We 
refer  to  the  side  lip  with  a  cover.  This  ar- 
rangement would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
shove  the  hive  forward  on  the  bottom-board 
as  explained  in  the  text. — Ed.] 


A   HIVE-TOOL   FORGED    FROM   A   FILE. 

The  illustration  shows  my  hive- tool  which 
I  have  made.  For  the  past  two  seasons  a 
number  of  bee-keepers  in  this  vicinity  have 
tried  it  and  think  the  tool  is  all  right.  The 
little  hook  on  the  other  side  of  the  hammer 
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is  intended  to  hook  under  the  end  of  the 
brood-frame  between  the  tin  rabl)et  and  the 
outside  of  the  hive  end,  using  a  hammer  on 
the  remaining  frames  as  a  pry  to  raise  and 
loosen  the  brood-frames.  The  bit  is  Iff  in. 
wide,  which  will  scrape  a  1^  section  at  one 
stroke,  and  is  very  useful  for  prying  off  and 
scraping  covers.  It  is  forged  from  one  piece 
of  steel,  and  highly  tempered. 
Stanwood,  la.  L.  G.  Woolison. 

[We  tested  this  hive-tool  in  our  apiary  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  As  a  general  pry  for 
loosening  the  cover  from  the  hive-body,  it  is 
excellent;  but  we  found  it  rather  heavy  and 
lai'ge  for  the  purpose  of  prying  the  frames 
apart.  A  much  smallor  tool  we  consider 
preferable. — Ed.] 

THE  WAY  ANTS   ATTACK   BEES. 

In  a  sample  copy  of  Gleanings  received 
some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  I'egarding  the 
death  of  bees  caused  by  ants,  etc.  We  have 
some  tiies  and  ants  here  that  destroy  bees  at 
timgs.  You  will  notice  the  bee  I  send  you 
was  caught  by  an  ant.  The  head  still  hang- 
ing to  the  bee  shows  the  bull-dog  tenacity  of 
the  ant,  and  also  shows  that  the  bee  can  de- 
fend itself  to  some  extent.  The  head  of  the 
ant  did  not  interfere  with  the  bee's  natui'al 
labor,  as  it  had  been  doing  its  duty  in  food- 
gathering  some  time  before  I  chloroformed  it 
to  forward  you.  E.  N.  Francis. 

Uvalde,  Texas. 

[We  examined  the  bee  sent  by  ovir  corres- 
pondent, and  were  interested  in  noticing  the 
head  of  the  ant  still  clinging  to  one  of  the 
bee's  legs.  It  evidently  would  not  let  go, 
even  when  pulled  to  pieces  by  that  bee  or 
some  other  one. — Ed.] 


SOFT  CANDY  SAVES  ELEVEN   STARVING  COLO- 
NIES. 

January  1,  being  so  warm  that  the  bees 
were  Hying  freely,  I  looked  into  the  hives 
and  found  them  almost  without  feed.  I  or- 
dered honey  from  a  dealer,  and  it  was  lost 
by  the  railroad  company.  I  ordered  again, 
and- it  came  by  the  same  route.  I  became 
frantic,  and,  being  a  railroad  agent  myself, 
I  kept  the  wires  hot  tracing  that  honey.  I 
couldn't  sleep  nights,  for  I  knew  my  pets 
were  starving.  I  tried  soft  syrup  feed,  and 
it  was  not  good,  for  the  bees  would  fill  their 
combs  and  then  cluster  some  place  else.  The 
dampness  from  such  feed  made  the  bees  wet, 
and  it  was  only  luck    they  did    not    freeze. 
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Finally  I  began  to  search  Gleanings,  and 
found  your  instructions  how  to  make  candy, 
and  how  to  put  it  in.  I  followed  instructions, 
and  placed  good  warm  quilts  over  each 
chink,  and  was  surprised  at  the  result. 
Eleven  colonies  starving  to  death  in  January 
came  out  good  and  strong  in  April,  and 
while  woi'king  on  the  willows  they  struck 
the  alighting-board  from  68  to  132  per  min- 
ute. 1  took  1576  pounds  of  comb  honey 
from  11  colonies,  and  received  20  cents  per 
pound  for  all  I  sold.  F.  E.  Starkey. 

Boelus,  Neb.,  Nov.  20. 


candy  for  vtintek  food   made  in  a  dif- 
ferent WAY. 

I  read  in  Gleanings,  Jan.  15,  about  Dr. 
Lyon  and  youi'self  expei'imenting  with  win- 
ter feeding.  I  am  surprised  to  find  no  writer 
who  makes  candy  as  1  do.  I  use  granulated 
sugar  and  water,  just  as  others  do  (but  I  do 
not  stir  it)  and  run  it  into  greased  pans  when 
it  is  just  right  for  making  good  taffy.  In  a 
few  days  it  granulates  and  is  as  solid  a  wax 
cake  as  yours,  but  they  are  full  of  thick  syr- 
up. I  lay  it  over  the  cluster,  and  the  bees 
soon  take  the  syrup  all  out.  When  I  exam- 
ine again  I  pour  some  water  on  it.  Those 
cakes  are  so  porous  that  they  readily  absorb 
water,  and  that  saves  the  bees  from  hunting 
water  every  time  they  take  a  flight.  I  use 
these  cakes  on  all  colonies,  whether  short  of 
stores  or  not.  Sometimes  there  are  sti'eaks 
of  taffy  in  them  when  I  put  them  on  the  hive, 
but  it  granulates  there,  and  is  all  right. 

Royal,  111.      B.  D.  Hall. 

CANDY     FOR      BEES;       MORE       INFORMATION 
WANTED. 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  discussion  of 
candy  for  winter  feeding,  pp.  83  and  98.  I 
wish  you  would  say  how  much  water  you  use 
per  pound  of  sugar,  how  long  you  boil  it,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  mass  when  you  stop 
the  boiling  and  turn  it  out  to  cool. 

I  am  guessing  that  the  result  depends  on 
the  three  factors  named.  The  more  water 
you  use,  and  the  longer  time  you  take  to  boil 
it,  the  more  of  the  sugar  will  be  inverted, 
and  the  moi-e  of  the  sugar  that  is  inverted 
the  more  hygroscopic  it  becomes,  and  the 
harder  it  will  have  to  be  to  stand  up  in  the 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  hive.  The  temper- 
ature determines  the  hardness. 

When  you  tell  us  to  cook  it  till  it  grains 
readily  when  stirred,  you  leave  the  final  re- 
sult quite  indefinite.  I  think  sugar  can  be 
made  to  grain  when  it  contains  so  much  wa- 
ter that  it  wovild  not  remain  firm  in  the  hive. 
The  result  fi-om  any  given  boiling  tempera- 
ture of  specified  quantities  of  sugar  and  wa- 
ter would  be  quite  exact,  and  could  be  du- 
plicated by  any  one. 

The  same  ideas  apply  to  making  syrup  for 
feeding  late  in  the  fall.  It  should  be  easy  to 
determine  the  proportions  of  sugar,  water, 
and  tartaric  acid,  that,  boiled  to  a  certain 
temperature,  would  not  candy,  although  made 
to  weigh  11  pounds  per  gallon,  if  one  would 
make  the  needed  experiments. 

Solon,  Maine.  Turner  Buswell. 


[As  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  the  sugar, 
that  depends  very  largely  upon  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  intensity  of  the  fire 
on  which  the  syrup  is  to  be  "cooked." 
Roughly  speaking,  four  dipperfuls  of  sugar 
to  one  of  water  will  give  the  right  propor- 
tion. Just  enough  water  should  be  used  so 
that  all  the  sugar  will  be  dissolved  when  the 
mixture  has  just  come  to  a  boil.  If  it  is  still 
cloudy  when  it  is  boiling,  add  a  little  more 
water.  While  it  is  being  dissolved  it  should 
be  stirred. 

The  next  question  is.  How  long  should  it 
boil  ?  Well,  as  the  candy-makers  would 
say,  until  it  comes  to  a  "crack;"  that  is  to 
say,  dip  your  finger  into  cold  water,  then 
into  the  hot  syrup,  and  then  immediately 
back  into  the  water.  If  the  mixture  has 
cooked  long  enough,  the  film  of  hard  cold 
syrup  will  "  crack  "  upon  the  fingers.  If  it 
has  not  cooked  long  enough  it  will  be  soft. 
It  may  be  necessaiy  to  make  two  or  three 
tests  before  the  cracking-point  is  reached. 
The  syrup  should  then  be  taken  off  the  stove. 

We  omitted  to  state  that  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  tartar  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  or,  if  prefei'red,  one  pound  of  honey 
to  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  should  be  put  in 
when  the  sugar  and  water  are  fii'st  put  on 
the  stove.  The  purpose  is  to  keep  the  candy 
in  a  hard  state  so  that  it  will  not  go  back  to 
the  granular  form,  rattling  down  between 
the  frames  when  the  bees  start  to  eat  it. — 
Ed  ] 

no  bees  on  alfalfa. 

I  watched  two  alfalfa-fields  the  past  season, 
one  close  to  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  and  one 
in  Whitley  County,  Ind.  Not  a  bee  could  I 
see  working  on  either  of  them. 

North  Manchester,  Ind.      S.  F.  Miller. 


GOOD   FOR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

We  take  unusual  pleasure  in  submitting 
the  following  clipping  from  The  Wom,an^s 
National  Daily,  because  Congressman  Web- 
ber was  a  Medina  boy,  born  and  educated  in 
Medina  Co.,  Ohio.— A.  I.  R. 

WILL    STORM    CONGRESS. 

A  most  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  do  away 
with  the  selling  of  liquor  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  previously  stated  in  these  dispatches,  Congress- 
man Webber,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  bill  last  year  to 
wipe  out  the  saloons  in  the  city  of  Washington,  which 
is  practically  all  of  the  District  of  Columbia— the  seat 
of  the  national  government.  There  are  upward  of  800 
places  in  which  drinks  can  be  bought  during  the  hours 
the  licensed  concerns  are  allowed  to  keep  open. 

Congress  has  been  slow  to  act  on  the  various  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor-traflic  here.  The  members  of  the  large  number 
of  anti-drink  associations  are,  however,  organizing  a 
sensation.  They  have  been  unusually  active  during 
the  winter.  They  have  been  promised  that  they  will 
get  a  hearing  on  the  Uthof  the  present  month.  That 
is  St.  Valentine's  day.  They  are  preparing  to  invade 
in  great  numbers  the  big  white  capitol  building.  A 
combination  of  the  different  societies  is  now  called 
the  "  Prohibition  Crusaders  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." Their  plan  is  to  have  no  less  than  10,000  men, 
women,  and  children  gather  in  and  around  the  capitol 
building  on  the  14th,  and  demand  of  the  legislators 
that  the  liquor  business  at  the  seat  of  government 
shall  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 
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Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they  sow  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.— Matt.  6:26. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.— Psaxm  51: 10. 

So  far  in  my  experiments  with  poultry 
reared  entirely  without  shelter,  nature's  way, 
or,  as  I  pi'efer  to  put  it,  God's  way,  it  seems 
far  ahead  of  man-made  incubators  and  brood- 
ers. The  chicks  hatched  under  the  hen  were 
more  robust  than  those  hatched  in  my  10-lb. 
incubator:  yet  in  justice  to  the  latter  I  will 
say  that  the  most  of  them  now,  at  about  six 
weeks  of  age,  are  very  much  alike.  It  was 
pretty  tough  for  a  while  for  the  incubator 
chicks,  especially  those  hatched  a  few  days 
later,  to  keep  up  with  the  mother  hen  in  her 
rambles  about  the  island,  especially  cool 
mornings;  but  in  answer  to  their  plaintive 
peep  she  rested  and  brooded  them;  and  with 
plenty  of  wheat  where  they  could  always  find 
it  they  soon  became  strong  and  robust. 
There  was  one  chick  (from  the  first  egg  laid 
by  the  White  Leghorn  pullet)  that  was  al- 
most a  week  younger  than  the  rest.  He  had 
such  a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  ' '  the  pro- 
cession "  that  I  used  to  pick  him  up  and 
warm  his  little  toes  in  my  hands.  I  soon 
found,  however,  this  would  not  do,  for  he 
followed  me  instead  of  the  hen,  and  he  got 
to  be  quite  a  nuisance,  for  none  of  us  want- 
ed to  step  on  the  little  bit  of  down.  Some- 
times I  would  think  I  could  get  away  from 
him  by  walking  very  fast  or  running;  then 
I  would  look  back,  and,  not  seeing  any  thing 
of  him,  conclude  he  had  gone  back  to  the 
hen;  but  again  and  again  I  would  find  him 
just  between  my  feet.  It  is  truly  wonderful 
how  they  can  make  those  tiny  legs  spin. 
For  a  week  or  more  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
hardly  make  a  live  of  it,  especially  after  I 
had  stopped  "cuddling"  him;  but  yesterday 
I  picked  him  up  and  was  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  him  a  vigorous,  strong-limbed,  hand- 
some fellow,  equal  to  any  of  them,  only  a 
little  younger. 

JSow,  friends,  I  know  I  am  treading  on 
ground  gone  over  and  over  by  thousands  of 
experts,  yet  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  it 
will  be  very  hard  to  invent  any  plan  where- 
by we  can  by  artificial  means  give  the  chicks 
from  an  incubator  any  outdoor  exercise  fiil- 
ly  equal  to  what  they  get  in  following  a  hen. 
She,  under  God's  direction,  gives  them  all 
the  exercise  they  will  Ijear:  and  when  she 
knows  by  their  plaintive  notes  they  are  tired 
or  chilly  she  gives  them  the  very  best  rest 
and  warmth  the  world  has  ever  invented.  I 
know  there  are  great  establishments  that 
grow  the  finest  poultry  by  the  thousands,  at 
least  they  claim  they  are  equal  to  any,  and 


that  without  hens  at  all;  but  I  am  so  incred- 
ulous that  I  have  planned  soon  to  visit  some 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  about  it.  Just  now  it  seems  to  me  the 
mother  hen  will,  here  in  this  Florida  climate, 
not  only  do  the  work  better  but  cheaper,  and 
I  have  seen  chicks  reared  in  brooders  at  the 
same  time  ours  here  on  this  island  were  run- 
ning wild,  or  under  God's  care,  as  we  have 
it  in  the  first  of  our  texts.  I  have  proved 
that  a  hen  can  take  charge  of  30  nicely,  and 
I  opine  she  would  manage  40  or  even  more 
just  about  as  well.  Of  course,  she  can  not 
cover  so  many;  but  there  are  always  tough 
ones  in  every  fiock  that  prefer  to  stand  out- 
side or  run  about  and  not  be  brooded.  As  I 
have  said,  not  a  chick  was  lost  that  went 
from  the  incubator  to  the  hen  mother;  but 
when  I  undertook  to  make  the  brooder  take 
the  place  of  the  hen  I  had  many  disappoint- 
ments. At  one  time  I  had  eleven  beautiful 
chicks,  some  of  them  over  a  week  old,  when 
one  morning  the  whole  lot  seemed  only  sick- 
ly ghosts  of  what  they  had  been  the  day  be- 
fore. Worse  still,  when  the  poor  little  chaps 
tried  to  walk  several  of  them  seemed,  in  spite 
of  all  they  could  do,  to  run  backward  instead 
of  forward.  Mrs.  Shumard  said,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  them,  that  they  smelled  of  coal  oil. 
Sure  enough,  during  a  cool  night  they  had 
pressed  up  against  the  lamp  until  every 
chick  was  pretty  well  "anointed,"  and  then 
had  tumbled  in  the  dirt  and  black  dust. 
You  may  ask  what  kind  of  brooder  I  had. 
Well,  the  combined  brooder  and  incubator 
cost  only  $6.50,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
think  it  might  do  for  my  experiments  here  in 
this  Florida  climate.  The  printed  directions 
said,  "  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  chicks  interfer- 
ing with  the  lamp  nor  the  lamp  with  them." 
The  lamp  was  carefully  wiped  clean  the 
night  before  when  filled,  but  enough  oil  got 
out  in  some  way  to  kill  8  of  the  1]  chicks. 
Let  me  say,  however,  to  the  credit  of  the 
10-lb.  incubator,  that  it  did  hatch  the  nine- 
teen nice  chicks  given  the  hen,  although  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  supervision  when 
the  weather  changed  suddenly.  Since  I  have 
tried  one  of  the  c/ieapest,  I  am  now  daily  ex- 
pecting one  of  the  best  small  incubators  that 
can  be  bought,  with  brooder  to  match. 

The  lamb  has,  through  all  ages,  been  se- 
lected as  a  symbol  of  innocence  and  inoffen- 
siveness;  but  I  should  place  a  little  chicken 
at  the  head  of  all  animated  nature  as  a  type 
of  all  that  is  good,  pure,  and  lovable.  Not 
only  is  there  confiding  innocence,  but  there 
is  strength  of  muscle  for  such  a  little  body, 
and  life  and  animation,  and,  we  might  al- 
most say,  enthusiasm  as  well.  Watch  a 
strong  vigorous  chick  as  it  starts  out  in  the 
morning.  If  he  doesn't  enjoy  life  and  thank 
God  for  existence  I  don't  know  of  any  ani- 
mated nature  that  does.  1  have  frightened 
a  chick,  not  yet  out  of  his  shell,  almost  out 
of  his  little  senses,  and  yet  he  is  the  easiest 
animal  in  the  world  to  give  you  his  confi- 
dence. In  one  brief  day  you  can  win  that 
little  confidence,  and  hear  his  plaintive  little 
thanks  for  warming  his  little  self,  or  for  giv- 
ing him  food  and   drink  when  he  is  a  little 
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older.  They  have  quite  a  little  vocabulary 
(the  one  God  gave  them),  and  I  do  not  know 
any  sweeter  music  than  to  listen  to  their  baby 
language.  In  a  very  little  time  they  can  be 
taught  to  let  you  pick  them  up;  and  if  you 
are  not  very  careful  you  can  almost  hear 
them  say,  "Be  gentle,  please;  remember  I 
am  so  very  little. ' '  I  once  hit  with  my  foot 
the  one  that  would  run  after  me,  and  tum- 
bled him  over  and  over  in  the  dirt.  His  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  and  astonishment  was 
ludicrous.  It  seemed  to  say,  "Oh!  oh  I  oh! 
how  is  it  possible  that  you,  who  claim  to  be 
such  a  friend  of  poor  little  me,  should  knock 
me  about  in  that  style?" 

When  it  comes  to  expressing  thanks  for 
any  service  rendered,  a  little  chicken  is  ahead 
of  the  world.  They  are  full  of  jokes  and 
pleasantries.  At  a  very  early  age  they  will 
pretend  to  want  to  fight  with  their  comrades. 
Who  told  them  about  fighting?  They  will 
ape  their  busy  mother,  and  try  to  do  every 
thing  they  see  her  do,  in  a  way  that  is  truly 
comical.  We  have  read  that  flowers  have 
sometimes  turned  wicked  men  from  their 
evil  ways.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  who 
gets  really  closely  acquainted  with  a  little 
chick,  learns  that  beautifully  expi'essive  little 
talk,  and  what  it  means,  must  be  a  better 
man  or  woman  ever  afterward. 

This  opens  the  way  for  the  second  of  my 
two  texts.  I  purchased  a  pretty  good  grade 
of  White  Leghorn  rooster  to  put  with  my  five 
pullets;  and  when  the  eggs  of  his  parentage 
began  to  hatch  out  I  was  on  the  watch  you 
may  be  sure.  The  chicks,  sure  enough,  were 
of  a  golden  yellow,  brighter  than  the  yellow- 
est Italian  bees.  I  petted  them  and  loved 
them;  and  when,  a  few  hours  later,  the  shin- 
ing silvery  wing  feathers  began  to  shoot  out 
(faster  than  plants  grow  in  my  cloth-covered 
greenhouse)  I  admired  them  almost  every 
hour.  Then  the  coal-oil  episode  came,  and 
one  after  another  I  was  compelled  to  see  the 
little  lives  go  out  in  spite  of  thorough  wash- 
ings and  all  that  I  could  do.  I  got  home- 
sick. I  don't  know  but  1  almost  got  the 
blues.     I  reasoned  with  myself,  and  said: 

"Old  fellow!  you  are  overlooking  all  your 
many  great  blessings,  and  getting  cross 
about  the  loss  of  a  few  cents'  worth  of  chick- 
ens. While  the  great  cities  ai'e  rejoicing 
and  thanking  God  for  the  wonderful  work 
of  Torrey  and  Gypsey  Smith,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  crusade  for  temperance,  you  are 
narrowing  your  life  down  to  this  latest  hob- 
by of  yours,  and  losing  your  peace  of  mind 
when,  more  than  likely,  it  is  God's  plan, 
and  what  you  need,  to  have  a  little  disap- 
pointment right  here. 

Yes,  friends,  I  prayed  over  it.  It  was.  of 
course,  not  the  value  of  the  chickens,  but  fac- 
ing the  probability  that  they  would  likely  A'eep 
on  dying.  I  was,  however,  contrary  and 
stubborn.  I  ordered  one  of  the  best  fifty-egg 
incubators  by  express,  and,  to  get  over  the 
stubbornness'  I  used  David's  prayer — "Cre- 
ate in  me  a  clean  heart.  O  God,  and  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me." 

I  am  still  in  favor  of  hens  for  mothers. 
My   five    pullets    are    one-fourth    Brazilian 


games,  and  three-fourths  White  Leghorns^ 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  will  tell 
you  why  I  want  some  game  blood  in  my 
sitting  hens: 

A  well-bred  game  hen  will  keep  hawks  away  from 
her  brood.  She  will  fight  away  cats,  dogs,  or  almost 
any  thing.  Not  even  a  man  can  take  one  without  a 
fight.  I  have  a  little  game  hen  of  only  3%  lbs.  weight 
that  fought  and  whipped  a  large-sized  chicken-hawk 
that  on  two  occasions  had  tried  to  catch  one  of  her 
little  ones.  The  second  hawk  had  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing one  of  the  chicks,  but  she  caught  him  on  the  fly, 
at  least  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  her,  and  whipped  him  oil.  Some 
time  ago  I  threw  a  good-sized  hawk  with  a  broken 
wing  in  with  a  pen  of  three  hens  and  a  cock  to  see 
the  result.  The  cock  killed  the  hawk  in  about  three 
minutes.  Wilson  Wright. 

Braidentown,  Fla,,  Feb.  9. 

Well,  there  was  one  Jull-hlood^  game  chick 
among  the  "oiled  ones."  He  was  a  big 
strong  lusty  fellow,  and  he  and  I  were  par- 
ticular friends.  He  told  me  his  troubles, 
and  I  came  pretty  near  telling  him  mine. 
He  held  on  and  pulled  manfully  for  life,  but 
I  had  to  see  him  draw  his  last  breath. 

"FIGHTING     MOTHERS." 

While  we  are  about  it  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  it  is  the  fighting  mothers  that  are  going 
to  redeem  the  world.  Our  recent  and  great 
victories  over  the  rum  traffic  are,  no  doubt, 
the  woi'k  largely  of  fighting  mothers. 

An  incubator  weighing  only  10  lbs.,  if  a. 
really  good  one  could  be  made  so  light, 
would  be  a  great  boon  because  it  could  be 
sent  by  express,  as,  many  times,  it  is  very 
inconvenient  to  wait  for  the  slow  motions  of 
freight  shipments.  But  another  considera- 
tion comes  in  here.  I  notice  many  of  the 
testimonials  in  regard  to  the  more  expensive 
machines  say,  "No  cripples  in  hatches  from 
this  machine."  Are  we  to  infer  from  this 
that  cheap  machines,  or,  perhaps,  X)Oor  ma- 
chines, rather,  are  likely  to  produce  crippled 
chickens?  and  this  reminds  me  that  I  have 
had  half  a  dozen  or  more  crippled  chickens. 
Perhaps  the  Hvimane  Society  should  have  a 
word  to  say  in  regard  to  any  traffic  that 
tends  to  bring  crippled  animals  into  the 
world.  God  grant  that  our  United  States  of 
America  may  have  like  jurisdiction  over 
any  traffic  that  shall  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing crippled  (or  imbecile)  humanity  into  the 
world. 


AN  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  STAINLESS  FLAG. 

I  Still  remain  a  bee-enthusiast,  and  the  pleasure  I 
have  in  bee-literature  is  added  to  by  seeing  the  fear- 
less fights  you  wage  against  the  drink  and  other 
evils.  In  reading  them  and  the  record  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  good  against  evil,  I  myself  have  often  been 
cheered,  and,  thanking  God,  have  myself  taken  cour- 
age. Drink,  however,  is  not  our  bane  here.  With  a 
population  of  200,000  I  have  not  seen  a  case  of  drunk- 
enness for  some  years,  and  the  highest  number  of  ar- 
rests I  have  ever  seen  for  tbree  months  was  23.  I 
have  seen  it  as  low  as  .3.  W.  G.  Hutchinson. 

Boscobel,  Barbados,  Dec.  19,  1906. 
The  above  gives  us  a  most  astounding  fact 
and  argument  in  favor  of  the  "Stainless 
Flag."  Just  think  of  it!  a  city  of  200,000 
people,  and  no  visible  drunkenness !  The 
explanation  and  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
is  no  tax  or  license  on  liquors.  The  govern- 
ment is  not  in  partnership  with  the  saloon 
business. 
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'"  NEW  CREATIONS "  IN  BUSH  LIMASi) 


Nature  has  surely  surpassed  herself!  In  a  single  season 
she  has  outstripped  all  efforts  of  man.     In  fact,  such  dis- 
tinct new  types  have  never  even  been  dreamed  of  before  ! 

To  learn  just  what  they  really  are  and  how  they 
were  discovered,  kindly  study  pages  lo  to  75  of  The; 
Farm  Annuai,  for  1907.     They  are  undoubtedly 
the  "  Greatest  Novelties  of  the  Age." 

The  Burpcc-Improvcd  iio%".5?'ihKS'aTe^rTy- 

enormous  in  size,  borne  ingreat  abundance  upon  bu-hes 
two  and  one-half  feet  high  by  two  feet  across, 
beans  are  both  larger  and  thicker  than  those  of 

populari?z<r;^?f'jjg?«Ai:z„;a  or  any  strain  of  the  la 
White  Pole  Lima. 

Fordhook  Bush  Lima  '^^'^  '^  ^ix'°fi^^^' 

...      .^,  »'»«t»a»  sjuuu  zinique.      Nothing 

like  It  has  ever  been  seen  before.   It  is  the  first  and 
ow/y  stiffly  erect  Bush  form  of  the  fat  "Potato 

V^^"   ^°^^  pods  and  beans  are  twice  the  size 
ot  Dreer's,  Thorbur7i's  or  A'umerle  Bush  Lima 
and  more  tlian  half  again  as  large  as  fehe 
Challenger  Pole  Liyna. 

$1115  In  Cash  Prizes 


"Five 
Finest" 

New 
FL.wers 

For25cts. 


^  ithone  prize  of  $150,  and  several  of 
«jO  each,  we  will  pay  a  total  of'$1115 
on  these  Two  New  Bnsli  Llmas 

—is^  Burpee's  Farm  Annual. 

These  Bush  limas  H^i 

only  in  sealed  packets.  Each 
packet  contains  twelve  per 
feet  hand-picked  beans 
Per  pkt.   85   cents ; 
6  pkta.  for  $1.00 
postpaid. 


Bn»T)ee 
Improved  Bnab- 

Ilma. — 
LUe-Slie  Pod 


We  will  mail^as 
i    special   adver- 
tising   offer  — one 
regular  fifteen-cent 
packet  each   of  the 
charming  Variegat- 
t-d  Queen  Tall   Nas- 
turtium, the  first  of 
Burpee's  New  "Roy- 
al Race"  of  Variegat- 
ed-leaved  Tall    Nas- 
tuitiums,     Burbank's 
New    Crimson  -  flower- 
ing Eschscholtzia,  Bur- 
pee s      Hercules       Giant 
P.insies,      the      gigantic 
orchid  flowered  new  pink, 
Florence  Spencer  (see  illus- 
tration), and  the  richly  col- 
ored   Evelyn    Byatt    Sweet 
Pea.     Purchased    separately 
these  five  packets  would  cost 
seventy-five     cents.     All     five 
packets  mailed  for  25  cts.;  or  five 
assortmonts   (in   all   25   packets) 
1.00 — to  separate  addresses  if  re- 
quested. 

Four  1908  Novelties 
FREE! 

To  every  one  who  orders  direct  from  this  advertise- 
ment,  vse  will  send   FREE— if   asked  for— any  one 
with  a  50c  order,  any  two  with  a  dollar  order,  or  all  four 
with  an  order  for  $2.00.    These  Novelties,  not  yet  cata- 
loged by  us,  but  on  which  we  offer  Cash  Prizes  for  advance 
trials,  are:  New  American  Dwarf  Bush  Nasturtium,  "Ashes 
of  Roses,     The  New  English  "Beacon"  Sweet  Pea;  New  Ameri- 
can Thick-leaved  Gigantic  Mustard,  and  a  New  Early  Hard-head 
Butter  Lettuce  from  Germany.  .^— i 


Burpee's  1907 

Farm  :  Annual 

"Leading  American  Seed  Catalog." 

The  "  Silent  Salesman  "  of  the  world's  largest  mail- 
order seed  trade.  An  elegant  new  book  of  200 
PAGES  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. It  tells  only  plain 
truth  about   the  very  best 

Seeds  that  Grow. 

It  describes  Grand  Novel- 
ties in  Flowers  and  'Vegeta- 
bles of  unusual  importance, 
which  can  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  If  interested, 
write  to-day  —  mention 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture and  the  book  is  yours. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Burpee  Building 
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ITS  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up— no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started — no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economicsLl  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  cbrn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water- works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature.    % 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 

Ballou  Manufacturing  Co.^ 

Successors  to  Lyons  Engine  Co. 

Belding,  Micha 


/^i^_ 
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Big  Saving  to  You 

On  the  Best  Manure 
Spreader  Made 


FIGURED  from  any  point  of  the 
compass— taking  the  question 
of  the  first  cost— the  question  of  quality 
—the  (luestion  of   capacity— the   question 
of  finish— the  question  of  strength— the  question  of 
correct  principles— the  question  of  right  working. 

We,  the  makers  of  this  celebrated  American 
Manure  Spreader,  will  save  you  money 
every  time  on  one  of  our  high-grade  machines. 
We  not  only  save  you  money  on  the  first  cost— but 
we  save  you  money  per  year's  wear— because— the 
American  is  made  of  the  highest  quality,  best 
material  possible  to  secure— and  made  on  correct 
principles  by  skilled  workmen. 

If  every  purchaser  of  a  Manure  Spreader  would 
first  compare  the  American  with  all  other 
makes,  we  would  sell  all  the  Manure  Spreaders 
that  are  sold. 

We  know  that's  pretty  strong  talk — but  the 
American  win  make  good  every  claim  we  make 
for  it.  It  is  positively  BEST  BY  COMPARISON 
—and  we  want  to  prove  to  you  all  the  claims  we 
make.    We  will  sell  you 

Direct  from  the  factory 

and  pay  ail  the  freight 

to  you 

at  our  low  factory  price,  which  leaves  out  the  job- 
bers' and  dealers'  dividends. 

Set  it  up  and  use  it,  in  your  own  way,  on  your 
own  farm,  for  a  full  month -to  prove  every  claim 
we  make  for  it.  If  the  machine  isn't  exactly  as 
we  ^laim  it  is— and  doesn't  do  the  work  exactly  as 
we  say  it  will,  and  isn't  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
you,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  it  back  to  us— 
and  the  month's  trial  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  In 
this  way  you  may  have 

Free  Use  of  an  American  Manure 
Spreader  for  a  Month. 


Now  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  a  com- 
plete line  of  Manure  Spreaders  selling  direct  from 
factory  to  user.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers 
of  Manure  Spreaders  selling  on  30  Days'  Free 
Trial— and  the  American  is 


Sold  on  Time 
or  For  Cash 


The  American  is  made  in  10  styles  and  5  sizes — a 
size  for  every  purpose,  and  it's  the  greatest  money- 
making  implement  you  can  have  on  your  farm. 
It's  a  time-saver,  a  labor-saver,  a  proflt-inaker. 
Take  care  of  your  land — and  your  land  will  take 
care  of  you. 

The  question  of  fertilizing  has  too  long  been 
overlooked  by  many  farmers.  Are  you  guilty  ? 
Our  Big  Spreader  Book  tells  the  rest  of  our  story; 
it  fully  describes  and  gives  pictures  of  our  full 
line  of  American  Spreaders.  We  want  to  send  you 
this  Book,  FREE— the  handsomest  Spreader  Book 
ever  issued  by  anybody. 

We  keepafuii  stock  of  American  Spread- 
ers in  all  leading  trade  centers,  and  also  carry  a 
full  line  of  repairs  at  these  points,  thus  insuring 
quick  delivery  of  parts  in  case  of  breakage. 

Now,  why  not  get  your  order  in  at  once  for  an 

American  Spreader  ?    We  are  now  giving 

Spring  dating  on  early  orders,  and  you  might 
just  as  well  have  your  Spreader  at  once.  It 
doesn't  cost  you  any  more  to  buy  now  instead  of 
later. 

Write  for  our  Big  Book  of  full  particulars  and 
let  us  quote  you  a  price  direct  to  you— delivered  at 
your  station — all  freight  allowed.  No  matter  what 
Spreader  you  have  been  thinking  of  buying— no 
matter  what  Spreader  you  have  been  looking  at — 
send  for  our  Book  and  Special-Delivery-to-You- 
Price— before  you  finally  decide.  Better  write 
to-day,  NOW. 


American  Harrow  Company, 

4650  Hastings  Street,  DETROIT,   MICH. 


WAGON  SENSE 

l>(.n't  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
i\  horses  witli  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
|\  For  comfurt's  sake  get  an 

'  Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

■;  It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
get  of  Eler'tric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  95.  Quincir.  III. 


THE  "KANT-KLOG"  SPRAYERS 


[Something  New.     Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 
and  fluid.    Flat  or  rounM,  rine  or  coarse  sprays   from  same 
,/MMWntttm     ^   Nozzle.     Ten    styles.     For  trees*  vines, 
r^.rm   vegetables,  whitewashing-,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free, 

I  Rochester  Spray  Pump'Co.,  32  East  A».,  Rochester,  H.  I. 
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Get  Your  Order  In  Early 

p  For  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  I 

SoM  On  Time— or  For  Cash 

ON  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Last  year  1463  people  waited  too  long  before  ordering.  We  were  all  sold  out— factory 
couldn't  keep  up  and  we  had  to  disappoint  these  1463  people  by  returning  their  orders.  Just 
couldn't  make  Disc  Harrows  enough  to  go  round — that's  all.     Why? 

Well,  if  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  Disc  Harrows,  and  will  look  at  the  picture  in  this  adver- 
tisement, you  will  see  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  make  enough  to  meet  our  demands. 
There  is  no  tongue  to  pound  up  horses— whipping  back  and  forth.  No  pushing  or  crowding  of 
the  team  on  corners.  No  tongue  weight  to  gall  up  the  horses'  necks.  No  one  horse  pushing— 
and  one  pulHng,  on  turns— just  straight,  even  pulling  ahead  all  the  time.  Perfect  balance  of 
frame  makes  Disc  roll  smoothly.     Lightest  draft  Disc  made. 

These  are  a.  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  sold  so  many  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  last 
year.    There  are  other  reasons  explained  in  our  book — too  many  of  them  to  give  here. 

Now  here's  a  big  patent  feature  for  1907— an  additional  feature  over  last  year. 

OUR  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  A  TTACHMENT 

_  Notice  the  truck  wheels  just  back  of  the  Disc  blades?  You  can  attach  them  in  a  minute's 
time  to  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow— and  Discs  are  raised  from  the  ground— elevated 
on  light  running  front  and  back  trucks. 

This  puts  your  Disc  on  wheels  and  you  can  drive  anywhere — over  rough  roads— sand — gravel 
—stones— or  bridges— without  dulling  the  Discs  or  cutting  up  the  surface.  Strong  brake 
makes  driving  down  the  steepest  hill  perfectly  safe. 

It's  a  great  convenience— that  patent  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  of  oursl  And  it' s  found  on  no 
other  Hamnu  on  the  market. 

Important,    Now  we  have  a  big  factory,  and 
are  running  it  to  the  very  limit  of  its  capacity,  but 

Right  now — 'way  in  advance  of  the  sea- 
son— half  of  our  factory  output  for 
Spring  is  sold — and  a  flood  of  orders 


are  coming  every  day.  If  you  want  one — 
and  you  will  if  you  get  our  Book  describmg 
various  sizes  and  our  direct-to-you  sell 
(time  or  cash)  and  prices  quoted  you  dire 
factory-to-station — you  should  send  today 
Book,  Plan  and  Price. 

Just  write  us  on  a  postal — say 
''Send  me  full  particulars  of 
Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows" 
— and  we'll  send  you  our  Book  and 
other  printed  matter  and  quote  you 
a  direct  price,  at  your  station. 
Freight  guaranteed— on  our  Free 
Trial  Plan. 

American  Harrow  Company, 

W.  W.  Collier,  Gen'l.  Mgr., 

4647  Hastings  St., 
OetroStf  Mich. 


Motes — Do  not  confuse  the  Detroit 

Tongueless    Disc    Harrow    witli  rmy 

other  Disc  Harrow  made,  of  any  kind. 

It's  a  patented  Harrow  of  our  own—  no 

one  can  sell  you     this   Ha 

dealer— or  agent    anywhere.    You 

buy  it  direct  from  us— as  we  sell 

it  only  to  farmers  dre  t 


MORE 


iJLLlJUJ.£J 

'and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature  ' 

and  using  less   seed,  when  you   plant 

with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
[  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.    Seed  grows  at  once.   Cheapest  and 
easiest  vvay  to  plant;.  Workswellinauy  s'oil, 
Bod  or  new  land.    If  your  dealer  can't  fur- 
nish it,  send  81  and  his  name;  we  will 
Bill  p  charges  paid.  W  rite  for  Booklet, 
"Tlie  Acme  of  Potato  Profit,"  Fro* 

Potato  Implement  Co., 
Box  520. 
^^^^     Traverse  City, 
xl^^^       Hich. 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Ctieap  &8 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme> 
terleBandChorches.  Address 
COILED  gFRING  FENCE  «0. 
Box  448      ITlocliester,  la^ 


ImiASE 

No.  80  Pivot  Wheel 

Ridinj?  Cultivator 


"%\ 


Specially  adapted  for  potato  culture. 

"    '  Quickly  adjusted  to  cultivate  any! 

crops  in  rows  of  any  width — 28  to  48I 

inches.     Operated  in  any  soil.  \ 

Our  new  1901 1 

J  Iron  Ase  Book  I 

I  e  s  c  r  i  b  e  s   Potato  I 

Planter,   Sprayers,! 

tJlgger  and  complete  line  I 

of    Farm    and    Garden  | 

Tools.  ^ 

)Bateinan  Mfg.  Co.  I 
Box  , 

Grenloch.^lS.  J. 


SaGRAPEYINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  frees,  »c.  Best  root- 
ea  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  torlOC. 
Descriptive  price-list  tree.  Lewi*  Rocsch,  Fredonlai  N«Y> 
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A  KeJamazoQ 

Direct  to  You 


ff 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,—' 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  sex  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers' profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo. 


OAK  STOVE   HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel. 


ROYAL   STEEL   RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  oi  fuel. 


WE  PAY  THE    FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo, at  any  price.  ^■■H^noai^iiHHi 

We  want  to  show  you  liora  and  -Mliyyow  save_  from  20;5  to  40f5 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  55,  or  $10,  or  $40,    worth   saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  NOc416 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all   kinds   of  fuel.     Note 
the  liigh  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to   buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles  , 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.     Write  now.    Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Micb. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  the-nnometer 

whichmakes  baking  and  roasting  easy.    All  stoves  b lacked,  polished 

and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 
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Hot-Bed  m 

QAQU     DEALER'S  ■ 

OMOn    PRICE  $3.50  ■ 


Stock  &  Poultry  fEMCE 


Including  Glass 
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Wlthont  00#H 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy 
gasli  for  your  hotbeds  or 
chicken  houses  and  brooders. 
Hotbeds  are  easy  to  make 
like  illustration  below.  Cost 
little.  Pay  big.  You  get 
our  sash  direct — 

ALL    READY 
TO  USE 

SAFE  Delivery 

Guaranteed  Anywhere 

from  the  Largest  Mill  in 
America.  No  come  apart  to 
it.  Best  workmanship.  Glass 
Inps  over  to  prevent  leaks. 
Bars  screwed  on  bottom  rail. 
Sash  glazed  with  putty  and 
points.  3x6  feet.  Higher 
Grade  inallwaysthnn deal- 
ers sell  fordoubleour  prices. 


Grand  Millwork  Catalog  FREE 


Guaranteed  to  SAVE 
Prices,  freight  included. 


Don't  fail  to 
-^  write  us  a  postal 
^.^  for  our  Grand 
SROUNofree  Millwoik 
LEVEL  Catalog.  Illus- 
trates Hot  -  Bed 
Sash,  and  5,000 
Bargains  in  all 
W  o  od  work. 
Doors,  AVin- 
dows.  Screens, 
etc.,  and  Flint- 
Coated  Eubl)er 
Eooting—  ALL. 
YOU  HALF  Dealer's 
Write  today. 


CORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 

103  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Diamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Sold  directon 
30  days  free  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  i!l.      Muncie,  Ind. 


Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Selldirectto  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box    101,    WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


29' 


WIREFENCE 

48-ln.  stock  fence 
per  rod  only 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  Bteel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
FREE.  Bny  direct  at  wuole- 
sale.    Write to-daj. 

MASON  Fli-NCE  CO., 
Box  8i>,  Leesburc,  O. 
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TnEBESTLlGHT 


r  "The  only  light  tha»  makas  and  burns  its 
r  own  Eas  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
■  and  Rive,  perfect  service  with  NO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SHAKE  OR  ODOR.  Every  harner  equal  to  100  candles 
bum?nB  .ton.  time.  Think  of  it-brighter  than.lectri- 
citT  or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  ¥on  can- 
not sfFord  to  be  without  it.  Over  100  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  ApenU  Wanted  Everywhere. 
THK  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,    306   K.  Bth  St.,  Canton, O. 


iddlenien'sprof  ts  done 
away  with.  You  jet  this 
saving  in  choice  of  1000 
premiums  with  $2  orders 
and  up.    This 

CHAIR.    GIVEN 

with  $10  order.    Everything 

^aranteed.       No  money  in 

advance.       Send  for  catalog 

and  free  sample  of  soap. 

CroStTCReed  "•"iflMSS'iiS""'' 


/^JOSEPH  HORNE  CO.^ 


Penn  and  Fifth 


^^1^/^ 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


More  Kioto  Silk 

at  35c  Yd. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  advertised  a  lot  of  Kioto 
Silk  at  the  .special  price  of  3.5c  a  yard.  The  re- 
sponse to  this  advertisement  was  so  unanimous 
that  we  feel  justified  in  repeating  the  particulars 
about  this  silk  fabric. 

Kioto  Silk  is  a  soft  and  lustrous  fabric,  com- 
bined of  Japanese  Silk  and  finest  Sea  Island 
Cotton. 

It  is  light  weight  and  clinging  in  texture,  a 
summer  fabric  par  excellence.  We  can  imagine 
nothing  prettier  or  more  inexpensive  for  dressy 
frocks  for  young  girls. 

THE  REGULAR  PRICE  IS  50  CTS.  PER  YD. 
but  we  were  fortunate  in  our  purchase  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  offer  it  for  a  full  15c  below  the 
rightful  value. 

Shown  in  delicate  evening  colors,  in  rich  black, 
and  in  small  tasteful  designs. 


Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  kee|  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  Taying  strain^  on  my  Experimen^a^ 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Pfriect  Chicfe 
Peed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  ^ill?f°d  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  PeTfect  Chick  Peed  Oata 
logue,  2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  W^'te  Leg- 
horn feggsf  orllfor  the2  sittings.  0°ly  2  sittings  sold 
to  one  pirson.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver LacedWyandotte  Eggs  $1  per  sitting. 
This  is  arareehance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  nnesiocK. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  {The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man 
KIRKWOOD.  MO. 


4.0  RRFFH^  Fine  pure  -  bred  chickens, 
TW  Uliuui/o  ducks,  geese,  and  turlieys. 
Northern  raised  ;  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Largest  poultry-farm  in  the  Northwest.  Fowls, 
eggs,  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Send  4  c. 
for  fine  76-page  13th  annual  catalog. 
*j,  R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  778.  MANKATO,  MINN. 


Ri      White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
I      Wyandotte s,  Lt.  Brahmas 


Reds 


Hardy,  prolific,  farm-bred,  pure 
stock.  For  birds,  moderate  prices. 
EGGS  TO  HATCH  at  10  cts.  each. 


IXT alter  iSherman 

100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R. 


Make  Hood  Mone^ 

in  Poultry  business.    Others  do  it.  You  can 
too.    Our  big  book  Profitable  Poultry  tells 
how  to  breed,  hatcli,  feed  and  market  to 
make  big  money.    Describes  most  wonder- 
ful Poultry  Farm  in  the  world.     32  kinds  of 
fowls.    Quotes  low  prices  on  fowls,  egps,  incu- 
bators and  supplies.    Mailed  for  4c.  postage. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  53 ,  Glarinda,  la. 


At  The 
World's  Best 

Poultry  Journal.  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Number  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
pieces in  oil,  costing  $1,000,  and 
bookplansfor  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  We  will  tell  you  How 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
15  Cord  BId'q,  Indianapolis,  ind. 


BOOKS  ON  POULTRY  CULTURE. 

POULTRY    HOUSES    AND    FIXTURES. 

Shows  plans  of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixtures,  roosting-coops  and 
coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all  necessary  appliances 
for  the  poultry-yard;  96  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated .  Price  50  cts. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATING  AND  BROOD- 
ING. Solves  all  problems  of  artificial  incubating 
and  brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong-germed, 
fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained  from  practical  ex- 
perience; 96  pages,  9x12  in.,  illustrated.    Price  50  cts. 

EGGS  AND  EGG-FARMS  is  made  up  of  articles 
of  experienced  breeders,  giving  methods  of  housing, 
breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  to  increase  egg  produc- 
tion. Contains  chapters  on  pedigree  breeding;  98 
pages,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred,  buff,  and 
white.  Gives  rules  for  mating  followed  by  the 
most  successful  Plymouth  Rock  breeders,  with  a 
chapter  and  chart  on  line  breeding.  Contains  color- 
plate  of  each  variety;  110  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  50  cts. 

THE  LEGHORNS.    The  best  illustrated  standard 

of  all  varieties  of  the  popular  Leghorns.    Mating 

schemes  clearly  described.    Color-plate  of  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns;  78  pages,  9x12  in.,  illstd.  Price  50  cts. 

ASIATICS.  A  work  on  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and 
Langshans  Contains  "  inside  "  information  neces- 
sary to  success,  with  standard  and  ideal  charts  for  all 
varieties.  Color-plates  of  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins; 
100  pages,  9x12  inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

DUCKS   AND    GEESE.     Gives   all  details   of 
hatching,  rearing,  fattening,  and  marketing.    De- 
scribes labor-saving  methods;  68  pages,  9x12  inches, 
illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

TURKEYS.  Every  detail  of  the  turkey  business 
explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written  by  the  world's 
foremost  turkey-growers.  Contains  color -plate  of 
ideal  Bronze  turkeys;  84  pages,  7x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  50  cts. 
THE  BANTAM  FOWL.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew.judge 
and  breeder,  tells  how  to  house,  feed,  and  grow  ban- 
tams, how  to  treat  their  diseases,  etc  ;  72  pages,  9x12 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  REMEDIES.    Points 
out  the  causes,  describes  symptoms,  and  gives  sim- 
ple and  tested  remedies  for  all  diseases;  6x9  inches, 
84  pages.  Price  25  cts. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT    CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Incubator  Book 

The  Best  That  Was  Ever  Written. 


If  you  will  write  us  to-day  we  will  send  you  the  best 
book  ever  written  on  incubators. 

It  is  interesting,  fascinating,  written  by  a  man  who  knows,  by  a 
man  who  has  spent  25  years  on  the  problem.  It  tells  all  he  has 
learned,  all  the  results  of  hundreds  of  experiments  with  every  kind 
of  incubator  made.  It  is  a  book  you  should  read  before  buying,  If 
you  wish  to  avoid  a  costly  mistake.  The  writer  has  spent  25  years 
in  perfecting  Eacine  Incubators  and  Brooders.  The  book  tells  all 
about  them — that  is  why  we  send  it  free. 
It  will  lead  you  to  choose  the  Eacine.  But 
it  will  give  you  the  knowledge  you  need, 
and  it  is  fair.  It  tells  you  practical  facts 
that  no  other  book  ever  told.  Don't  buy 
without  reading  it.     Write  to-day. 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  114.  Racine,  Wis. 


We  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul. 


Wc  Pay 
The  Freight 


I  j(i{i     Buys  tbe  Best 

=  120-Egg 


Incubator  "^"'^ 


Made 


7   „„ 

M  J.ArfV   .H-i^^  (Freight  Prepaid) 

'  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  100-Chick  Brooder 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together,  cost  but  $11. 
Incubator  is  double  walled  all  over,  copper  tank  and 
boiler,  hot  water  heat,  self  regulator,  nursery,  high  legs,  glass 
door.  Brooder  is  the  only  double  walled,  hot  water,  brooder 
made.  Write  today  for  Free  book,  "Hatching  Facts,"  it 
tells  all  about  them;  or  send  order  now  and  save  delay. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed— We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,    Box      69,  Racine,   Wisconsin 


Buys  a  240  Egi 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR 

240  Egg-Size  Only  S1 1.75.    120  Egg-Size  Only  $9.00. 
60  Egg-Size  Only  $7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

Tou  L-anuot  Und  a  better  at  any  price.  Why  pay 
more  then!  Let  us  save  you  money.  Remember 
these  are  not  "cheap"  machines,  but  of  the  highest 
grade.  Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big  128  page 
book  "Poultry  for  Profit."  It's  Free. 
J*  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box     4    ,  Freeport,  Ilia. 


OCIfilGOER  HATIIIES 

'    Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or 

an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 

can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 

the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 

automatic   features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

can  find  poultry  profit  in  raising"  Broilers,  Roast- 
ers and  Capons,  and  become  sjtccess/uliTi  Chicle 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  results  In  Egg 
Farming'.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 
Our  new  1!44  page  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  telling  70a 

bowtobecomt  a  BuccesBful  poul- 

trjraan,— FR^  If  youMine  thia 
paper  «i\d  pend  adilresBeB  of  two 
aiotftDcee     Inttrested     in 


poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATOR 


I  GUARANTEED  I 
'BEST  hatcher! 


iiuss  actacsi  ernci 

BUFFALO 

NEW  VORK 

BOSTON 

CHICABO 

KANSAS  CITV 

OAKLAND. CAL 
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Hatch  and  Brood 

AT   SAME   TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing — a  complete  hatcher  and 
brooder,  a  machine  that  performs  both  of  these 
operations  at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  metal  an  I  asbestos  felt,  so 
can  not  warp,  swell,  shrink,  or  crack.  Will 
hatch  hens',  ducks',  geese,  or  turkeys' 
equally  well,  and  at  the  same  time. 


Metal  Mother  .  .  jft7  CO 

BROODER     -     HATCHER  %^^  •    •^  V^ 


40   Chicks  from  43   B.gf[s. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12,  1906. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Elinira.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — The  combined  brooder-hatcher  I  pur- 
chased of  you  last  spring  is  certainly  all  you  claim  it 
to  be. 

The  first  time  we  operated  it  we  put  in  49  eggs. 
After  the  sixth  day  we  tested  out  seven  and  replaced 
them  with  pine  fresh  eggs.  The  first  lot  hatched  out 
40  s'  rong.  and  the  nine  eggs  put  in  after  the  machine 
had  been  running  a  week  hatched  seven  chickens. 
The  next  time  we  put  in  .50  eggs,  tested  out  six,  and 
one  that  was  cracked,  and  hatched  40  chickens  from 
the  43  eggs.  Chicks  were  brooded  in  the  machine  at 
the  same  time  the  eggs  were  incubating— doing  dou- 
ble duty  with  the  one  lamp.  We  think  the  "Cycle" 
is  the  best  m  1  chine  in  the  market. 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  V.  Bump. 


Is  a  long  step  ahead  of  all  others — the 
most  remarkable  invention  in  the  poul 
try  world.  With  it  two  quarts  of  oil 
hatches  50  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks. 
A  time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving 
machine  complete  for  $7.50.  Light  in 
weight ;  shipped  cheaply  by  express. 
Free  catalog  tells  how  it  works.  Regu 
lar  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brooders  at  $5 
each   are  great   favorites.     Write  now. 


Cycle  :  HatcHer  :  Co. 


Box   223 


Elinira.  N.  Y. 


UPPLIES 


INCUBATORS   ta  BROODERS 


We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  Central  States.  Our  goods  are  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  We  warrant  the  goods,  and  they  will  please  you.  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  early 
orders.    We  can  save  you  money.    Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  all  about  them.    Do  it  to-day. 

ADDRESS  LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ^^/o^Sril^h  st.."'"^'%^aa^'N"e^ 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Missouri,       or        E.  T.  Flanagan,  Belleville,  Illinois 


Write  to  us. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY; 
AN  INCUBATOR  1 

-^--- — n 

^-      "•       k__f-<:JHB^I 

a 

f!f^4.-lf^M^ 

_di »_ 

We  Can  Save  You  Money  U  only  $7.90  ^ 

We  buy  material  to  the  best  ailvantage.    We  manufac 
least  expense.  Victor  machines  give  vou  most  foryour 
as  our  free  books  will  show.    Just  say  on  a  postal  "Se 
tor  Book' '  and  tell  us  the  size  machine  vou  want  and 
give  jou  our  special  prices,    fleo.  Ertel  Co. ,  Quint 

ture  at 
money 
nd  Vio- 
let us 

y.  III. 

Grcider's  -  Fine  •  Catalog  -  1907 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poult ly, 
and  describes  and  illustrates  60  va- 
rieties. Ten  beautiful  natural-color 
plates.    Gives  reasonable  prices  for 

stock  and  eg-gs;  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill 
lice,  make  money.    This  valuable  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  Greider,  R.l\een\s,  Penn. 
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How 

20^000 
Chicks 

were  Hatched  in 

3  MONTHS. 

Hatched  in  my  Model 
Inbnhators  and  raised 
I  Model  Colony  Brood- 
ers. This  is  a  bit  of  history  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Model  Farm,  which  was  start- 
ed in  April  of  last  spring  as  a  money- 
making:  business.  The  use  of  my  Model 
equipment  will  enable  you  to  do  as  well. 
Let  me  tell  you  how.  Catalog  of  Model 
Equipment  mailed  upon  request.  The 
Model  Farm  is  owned  by  the  Model  Poul- 
try Company,  of  which  I  am  President. 
It  is  a  co-operative  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional organization,  in  addition  to  being 
a  money-maker.  You  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  we  are  doing.  We 
are  the  largest  poultry  raisers  in  the 
world,  and  have  more  growing  chicks 
today  than  any  other  five  farms  coupled 
together.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 
Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  market 
quotations,  week  by  week,  averaged  for 
three  years.  Its  tables  show  when  a 
chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could 
be  marketed  as  a  broiler  or  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit.  Also  profits  of 
egg  production  and  how  best  to  secure 
them.    Write  today. 

CHAS.  A.   CYPHERS, 
350    Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK  OFFER! 

New  Sure  Hatch  Book  on 
Incubators,  Brooders  and 
Chicken  Raising — 102  pages 
and  scores  of  pictures— will  be 

sent  FREE  to  anyone  Inter- 
ested in  chickens.  The  most 
wonderful  Handbook  of  Poul- 
try Information  ever  printed. 
The  makers  of  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

are  giving-  these  books  away  to  celebrate  the 
biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the  company.  Sure 
Hatch  Incubators  hold  the  world's  record  for 
sales  and  satisfaction.  Guaranteed  5  years. 
We  pay  freight.  Write  today  for  FREE  SURE 
HATCH  BOOK  and  the  most  liberal  incubator 
offer  ever  made.    Send  postal  today. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Connpany 

Box  107 1  Fremont,  Neb.  or  Dept.   1U7  ilndlanapollSilnd. 


25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 

Think  of  it!  Our  "Silver  Ju- 
bilee!" Why  take  ehances?^ 
Buy  a  Reliable  and  be  sure.  | 
Beautiful  Silver  Jubilee  Cata-i 
logtree.  Write  today.  Reliable' 
Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  BoxB-4bQniTlC7,  HI. 


Automatic  BUCKEYE  Incubator 

All  Metal,  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher. 

NEEDS   NO  THERMOMETER. 

Afljusted  by  nsand  ready  to  run  when  yoa  pet  it.  Guar- 
anteed for  five  years.  Good  credit  at  home  Is  (rood  with 
us.  Get  the  best  and  save  money.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.    Box  64,     Sprlnfllleld.  O, 


M  Trusty 

Incubators  and  Brooders^ 

The  really  automatic  incubator— 

stiirt  it  and  it  iiins  it.self.    Regii- 

l:itor  so   perfect  that  you  might 

throw    away   the  thermometer,  if 

you  wanted  to.    Sold  on 


40,  60  and  90  DAYS'  TRIAL 
and  5  YEARS*  GUARANTY 

More  sold  in  1906  than  any  other  make  and  every 
patron  satisfied.    You  will  be,  too. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK. 

Johnson's  Chicken  Book— bigger 
and  betterthan ever  FuUof  com- 
mon-sense chicken  talk,  300  pic- 
tures. It  will  save  you  money. 
Write  today  sure. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


"Perfect"  Incubator 

60  Egg  Incubators  ...  $4.00 
120    «  ■•         •  •  .     6,45 

240    "  •        •  •  •  •    9.25 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  incubator  is  on 

trial.    That's  the  way  the  "Perfect"  is 

lold.    Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 

Write  for  200-page  free  book. 

The  Volted  Factoriea  Company,  Dapt.    X38    ClsTalaad, 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self  -  regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  flret-class  hatchers  made. 
GEO.  U.  SXAHL,    Ouinox^.  lU. 


Catalogne 


THE  BEE  (Sb  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  cu!  ( ure  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 

^^^^^^^^B  Are  the  World's 

^^^^^^^^^^^^m  the  season 

^K^K^^^^^^^^t  f^r'  Roup 

^^HS^^^^^^V  sneezing, wheezing. 

^^        ^l^^l  swollen  headed 

■      ^^  fowls  should   be 

H|        ^k  quickly  restored  to 

^^L^  ^W^  health,    usefulness 

"^^'*'       ".  and  profit.    You 

cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 


Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  me^ns  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Ptultry  Free  for  4c  instamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.     GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

.315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 
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yfUITC    CI  M  The  crowning  glory  of  American  forests,  6  to  8,  8  to  10, 

*  10  to  12  feet,  all  other  sizes  up  to  4  to  6  inches  caliper. 
Large  stock  of  other  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees;  Maple,  Oak,  Ash,  Birch, 
Alder,  Catalpu,  Llntlen,  Wlllovr,  Poplar,  Etc.  Large  quantities  of  Oriental 
Plane.  A  full  line  of  Weeping  and  Drooping  trees,  also  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Paeonlas,  and  other  herbaceous  plants.  50  acres  of  Hardy  Koses,  none 
better  grown.  A  large  and  superb  lot  of  Cannas.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Fious,  Arnucarias,  Geraniums,  ETerbloomins  Koses,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etc.,  by  mail, 
postpaid.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Larger  by  express 
or  freight.  An  elegant  168-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
values  we.give  for  a  little  money.    Many  choice  sets  cheap.    53  years,  1200  acres 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,    Box  434,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


FOUR  EY£RGfl€ENS 
FREE 


. lots. 


We  grow  our 
»Hardy'*Bliz-  I 
zard 

Belf'Evergreens  in  ten  million  ' 
-^    To  prove    they    aie    healthy,    well 
>K     rooted  and  vigrorous  we  offer  to  send 
Ifny     Four  Fine  SampleXrees,  3years  old 

Wur  Free  to  a  limited  number  of  property  owners.  Mailinsr  ex-  ' 
|l'f  jiense  5  cts  which  send  or  not  as  you  please.  A  postal  will 
f  bring-  them.  Our  Catalogue  containing  64  colored  plates  of 
/  our  Hardy  "Blizzard  Belt"  Fruits,  Evergreens,  Ornamentals, 
etc.,  with  a  mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers,  free 
for  the  asking.    Write  to-day. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,   Box  748,    Osage,  lowa.^M 


For  only  ID  cents  I  will    send  15   full  trial  packets  of 
Flower  Seeds,  or  10  packets  Vegetable  Seeds,  as  follows: 
Aster,    Coxcomb,    Feverfew,   Forget-me-not,    Mignonette, 
Nasturtium,  Pansy ,  Petunia,  Pink,  Poppv,  Phhix,  Salpiglossis, 
Stock,  Sweet  Pea  and  Saponaria.    Or  ttTese  Vegetable  Seeds : 
Early  Cabbage,  Late  Caboage,  Beet,  Onion,  Cucumber,  Let- 
tuce, Parsnip,  Radish,  Tomato  and  Turnip.    All  seeds  of  best 
quality.    Enough  for  both  flower  and  vegetable  garden.    Both  collections  20c, 
with  Park's  Floral  Guide,  700  engravings,  culture,  etc.,  and  Park's  Floral  Mag- 
azine 1  year. 

HOW  I  GIVE  AWAY  100  SPLENDID  BULBS 

Get  Up  A  Club.— For  five  names  on  above  offer  (50  cents)  I  will  mail  15  splen- 
did Flower  Bulbs :  Lily,  Gladiolus,  Anemones,  Montbretias,  Buttercups,  Sparaxis, 
Cal.  Hyacinth,  Amaryllis,  Hyacinthus,  Osalis,  Allium,  Scarlet  Freesia,  etc.  For 
15  names  ($1.50)  I  will  mail  100  such  bulbs,  including  the  two  new  Gloxinias,  Royal 
Purple  and  Royal  Scarlet,  both  with  glorious  white  border,  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful—alone  worth  50  cents.  Tell  your  friends.  Write  me  today.  37th  year.  .500,000 
pleased  patrons.  GEO.  W.  PARK;,  Box    98,  LaPark,  Pa. 


FRUITFUL  TREES 

I  The  kind  that  grow.  Our  new 
lillustrated  Catalog  tells  why. 
[It's  free.  Fruit andOrnaraental 
[Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs.  Buy  di- 
I  rect  from  the  grower  at  whole- 
I  sale  prices.     Write  today. 

Gro-ver  Nursery  Co. 
67  Trust  Bl«ie- 
/CROVERS'\    Itocliester,  N.  Y. 

TBEtS 
lCROW, 


EVERGREENS 

Nursery    grown,   hardy    everywhere. 
All    sizes    for    all    purposes,    '..west 
prices.    50  bargain  lots,  first   class, 
prepaid  $1  to  $10  per  100.    Also  Nurs- 
ery grown  Forest  Trees. 
FllEE:-One  beautiful  Black  Hill 
Spruce  to  every  customer.    Send 
tor  free  Cat.  and  Bargain  Sheet. 
D.  Hill,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  87.  Dundee.  111. 


PLANTS&SEEDS 


Sent  to  any  Address   Postpaid,  Guaranteed  to 
Reach  You  in  Good  Growing  Condition 

Q   3  Superb  Orchid  Cannas  JGc.     6  Splendid  Carnations  25e. 

)    10  Beautiful  Butterfly  Gladiolus 25c. 

Rl    6  Fragrant  Tuberose   Bulbs 25c. 

1       6  Fine  Fuchsias,  all  different 25c. 


6  Royal  Hardy  Everblooming  Roses 25c, 

6  Grand  Exhibitions  Chrysanthemums 25c, 

6  Beautiful  Coleus,  all  different 2Bc 

10  Pansy  Plants,  Giant  Flowered 25c 

15  Pkts.  Choice  Fresh  Flower  Seeds 25c 

Any  Five  Collections  lorSI.OO.   Catalog  free 
\MiBB  Jessie  M.  Good,  Dept.  19,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


■■A 


if^  ^|H  ■■  H^  10  large  pkts,  for  6c.  and  Catalog  OL 
■  ■  ^_  ^~  ■■  Fresh,  Reliable  seeds,  which  for  vis 
^^^  ^B  In  I  I  or,  early  maturity ,  and  productive- 
■^B  J  J  H  I  ness  lead.  Direct  from  the  growers 
^^  ^^g  l^g  ^^  at  wholesale  Cabbage,  Beet,  Cucum- 
ber, Lettuce,  Musk  Melon,  Water 
Melon,  Onion,  Railish,  Tomato,  Turnip. 
E,  W.  MARTZ  SEED  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Grundy  Center, Iowa. 
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FREE 
BOOK 


FOR 
YOU 


YOU 

NEED 
THIS    BOOK 


ASK 

FOR 

IT  TO-DAY 


THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE  ever  written,  because  it  explains  every 
detail  of  the  work  from  the  time  plants  are  set  out  until 
the  berries  are  picked,  and  tells  how  to  prepare  the  plants 
for  a  big  second  crop.  135  Pictures  of  strawberries 
and  strawberry  fields.  This  book  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  If  we  knew  your  address  .would  mail  you  one  Free. 

R,  M,  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  400,  Three  Rivers,  Micli. 
STRAWBERRIES 


big,  red  and  luscious 
are  grown  from 
ALLEN'S      Choice 

viKorous     strawberry 
plants.      None  better.' 
G'lod      LuL'k,      Che8a» 
peake,  Virfrinia    and 
Cardinal,    new     Glen  t 
JI  a  r  y  ,      Haverland, 
Dunlap,       Marshall,  ^' 
Klond.vke,       Gandy, 
Buback,  Climax,  and  all 
?st  standard  sorts,  90  varieties. 
'Prices     right.       DEWBERRIfS,  i 
Austins,  Lucretia,   and  Premo.  I  have  big 
stock  and  they  are  fine.  Also  Raspberry,  Cur- 
rant and    Gooseberry    plants,   and    Grape 
vines.    In  SEEDS  I  have  the  leading  varie-  fc'li 
ties  for  field  and  parden.  My  1907  supply  of  ^ 
Peas,  Beans,  Watermelon,  Cantaloupe,  and 
Cucumber   seeds    ■■   very  cholca.   Millions 
of  vegetable  plants  in  season.    My  60  page 
Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  wheie  to 
get  them.    IT'S  FREE.    Send  name  and  ad- 
jdreBS  on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

20,  Salisbury.  Marylund 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Michigan^ 


The  Best  Strawberries 

grow  from  Farmer's  plants.  Introducer  of 
"Oswego"  strawberry  and  "Plum  Farmer" 
raspberrj-.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 
free.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  708,V  jlaski.  N.  Y. 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6  Hardy  Everblooming  /^  p 
Y\  On  their  own  roots.      W    '^^f 

K  AQPQ  ALL  WILL  BLOOM    r   jm    f  ^ 
A%\/i9^0    THIS  SUMMER.    Mtm%y 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
GBM  ROSE  COLLECTION 

Gruss  an  Teplitz,  deep  red. 
Aurora,  grandest  pink. 
Princess  Sagan,  bright  red. 
Ivory,  pure  white. 
Enchantress,  deep  rose. 
Sunrise,  golden  yellow. 

SPECLiL  BARGAINS 

6  Carnations  the  "Divine 
Flower,"  all  colors,  '25c 

6  Prize-Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums, -    -    25c 

6  Beautiful  Coleus,    -    -    - 

3  Grand  Orchid  Cannas,    - 

8  Sweet-Scented  Tviberoses, 

6  Fuchsias,  all  different, 
10  Lovely  Gladiolus,    -     -     - 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants, 
1.5  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Fald.  Guaran- 
tee satisfaction.  Once  a  customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 
MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINE8,  Box  85      Sprlnefield,  Ohio 


Wm.  Henry  Maule 


FOR  1907 

contains  63 
Specialties  in 
Vegetables, 
6c)in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
th  ing  else 
good,  old  or 
new,  worth 
growing. 

Yon  need  it. 

It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 

1747  Filbert  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CARFFS  FRUITS 


Free 


I  will  send  free  3   splendid  Blackberry 

plants  post-paid   to   introduce   anC' 

prove  my  stock  thg  finest  grown. 

Many   or    my     customers    realize 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

M;  hiiDdiome,  oev  oitelog  of  emill  fruits,  frnil 
kod  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds  and 
reneral  nursery  «t'«k  sent  free.    Get  ll— write  to-daj. 

W.  N.  Scarff ,  New  Carlisle,  O^ 


J2  Pkts  SEEDS  T^ll  fi%^  20c 

Beet,  Egyptian;  Cabbage,  Surehead ; Car- 
Vrot,  Dan  vers;  Corn,  Early  Evergreen;  Cu 
96  \cumber.  New  Cuniberland;  Liettuce' 
PAGE  NyEarlv  Curled  ; Musk  Melon,  PaulKose' 
CATAIOQ  >  Water  Melon,  Sweetheart;  Onion, 
FREE  TO/  Prize  Taker;  Radish,  New  Conical; 
ALL  / Squash,  Marrow;  Tomato,  Matchless. 
/One  packet  each  for  30  cts.,  coin  or 
Stamps.  FREE  \vith  order:  packet  of  New 
Bavarian  Oats.  Mention  paper. 
W,  W.  BARNARD  CO..  Dtpt.  P,  KInzie  St.,  Chicago. 
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GardeiL  Seeds 


Write  for  the  Seed  Catalog 
that's  Different 

A  relief  from  the  crowded,  exagge- 
rated kinds.  Tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  best  varieties  you  can  grow. 
Splendid  half-tone  illustrations.  No 
confusing  offers, full  value  in  seeds. 
E.C.  GREENS  SON,  Box    G.Medina,  0. 


GOOD 


CHEAP 


SsX:  EVER  eRowM 


A  wonderful  big  catalog  CD  EC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  ■  "itt 
^  ariety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers'.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grow- 
er in  America.     No  old  seed.     All  fresh. 

They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Bi^  Lot  Extra  P&ckages  Free  with  Every  Order. 

Send  yours  and  your  neighbor's  address. 

R.   H.    SHUMWAY,  Rockford,    lllinoisi 


Seeds  That  Hustle 

Plant  Our  Northern-Grown  Seeds 

They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific, 
and  mature  quick,  because  they  are 
grown  in  our  short,  northern  sum- 
mers, on  new,  healthy  land.  They 
begin  hustling  the  minute  they  are  in 
the  ground,  keep  at  it,  and  mature 
crops  while  the  lazy  southern  seed  is 
getting  started.  Our  new,  150  page 
catalog,  tells  all  about  them  and  our 
Bi^  Cash  Club  Offer.  Mailed  free,  if 
ordered  quick. 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 
433  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich, 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

Have  been  planted  since  1868.    Always 
reliable.     Most  complete  line  of   hardy 
stock  in  the  U.  S.     Five  cataloss. 
The  Jewell  Nurseries,  Box  14        Lake  City,  Minn. 


j^m^  FREE  $1  PREMIUM 
^^^^ONLY  TO  BUYERS  OF 

Sterling  seed 

^^^^  FREE  132 -Page  Catalog 

^^^^^^k  Write  today  for  most  interesting  and  re- 
^^^^■^  liable  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed 
k.  jfUH^^M  Catalog  published.  Explains  how, on  pago 
^k.Pn1llTj  ^^B  ^'  buyers  get  11  varieties  of  Flower  and 
BtetaH^BV  'Vegefable  Seeds,  worth  $1— FREE 
BEffa^y  >ORTIIRUP,  KINO  &  CO. 

^^WrUI^^        103    ritini'piD  Ave. ,  MmneapoHg,  Minn. 


'•*  '  If  you  want  to  spray  trees,  shrubs  or 
vines,  whitewash  or  disinfect  buildings, 
kill  vermin  iu  poultry  houses  and  make 
sanitary  quarters,  you  can  find  nothing 
more  to  your  purpose  than  a 

Deming  Outfit 

Great  variety  In  the  Deming  line,  20 
styles  Hand,  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Barrel 
and    Gasoline   Engine  Sprayers.     All 

right  working.  Every  style  the  result 
or  Inni?  experience.  Don't  buy  till  you 
send  for  free  catalogue  and  all  par- 
ticulars. 

The  Deming  Company, 

345  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohlo^j 

General  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


''spray  puivips 

JfOURHATTDTHE  MYERS' 

The  Pamp  that  painp» 
easy  and  throws  af&U 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata 
log  and  prices. 
F.  £.  Myers  &BTO*. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


yeIrS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  $1  per  1000 

and  up.    Catalog  free. 
R.  E.  ALLEN,      -       PAW  PAW,  MICHIGAN 


Buy  Trees  ^'T  MusRingirm  River 

Full  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental.    Catalog 
free.     Freight  paid.     AGENTS  WANTED. 

Mitchell's  Nursery,    :    Beverly,  Ohio 


Plants,   Berry  •  crates, 
as&d  Quart  Baskets 

Special  prices  for  December  and 
January  orders.    .    Catalog  free. 


H.  H.  Atxltfather 
Bx   G2,  Minerva,  Ohio 


N 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 


PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  OfQce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


MEANS     ^S 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freigiit 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


TRAINLOAD  OF  BEE    SUPPLIES 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies ! 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.    NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at  factory 

prices  by  return  freight.    Honey  and  beeswax  wanted.    State  lowest  price  and  particulars. 

Honey  in  five-gallon  cans  for  sale.    Send  for  new  1907  catalog. 

H.  M.  A.rncl,  Prop'r  YorK  Honey-  (St  Bee  Supply  Co.  (Not  inc.) 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.        191  and  193  Superior  St.,  Chicago.  Ills. 


WH  I  JiWC  f  hp  OllPPn.hrPPdpr  '^^^^  ^^  usual  be  on  hand  with  his  superior  bees  and  queens  for 
.  II.  uavvs,  lilC  yuccil  Ul  CCUCI ,  ji^g  coming  season.  Laws'  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  and 
Golden  Italians,  also  Holy  Lands  and  Carniolans  bred  separately  and  in  their  purity.  Several  of  my  custom- 
ers write  me  that  the  queens  received  from  me  were  the  only  ones  that  gave  any  surplus  the  past  poor  season. 
I  also  breed  the  Carni-Italian  cross,  the  bees  for  white  comb  honey  and  lots  of  it.  I  have  some  wonderful 
reports  from  this  cross.  Single  queen,  any  race,  before  April,  $1  25;  five  for  $5.00.  I  have  also  some  extra-fine 
breeding-  lueens  at  $10.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  I  also  offer  another  car  of  bees  for 
the  coming  season.    Circulars  on  hives  and  queens  on  apclication. 

W.  H.  l^AWS,  Box  217,  Beeville,  Texas. 


DOVETAILED  HIVES, 
SECTIONS,  ETC. 

of  best  quality  (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON'S  MAKE). 
Extra  low  prices  quoted  on  all  supplies.  Let  me 
figure  on  your  order.  I  can  save  you  money.  BERRY 
BASKETS  AND  BOXES  in  stock.  Send  for  32-page 
catalog  free.     W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  MiCh. 


NORTHERN-BRED  QUEENS  FOR  SALE. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italians.  Untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1,25.  Hardy  and  healthy.  Orders  booked  now.  Write 
for  circular.    Mennie  &  Fenton,  Pine  Island,  Minn. 


ROOT  S  GOODS  FOR 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 

E.  W  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


ITALIAN  QUCENS  and  BKBS 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee.  Ala. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  colnmns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  yon  must 
say  yon  want  yonr  advertisement  in  the  classified 
colnmns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Hustling  helper  in  the  bee  and  honey 
business.    A  steady  job  for  the  right  man 

B.  Walker,  Clj-de,  Illinois. 

Wanted. — An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Dk.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell,  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— A  good  man  to  work  at  the  bee  business. 
Must  like  horses. 

H.  B.  Hetherington,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— A  hustler  to  represent  us  in  every  county; 
$10.00  per  week  and  expenses  or  commission.  Perma- 
nent work.  North  Jersey  Nurseries.  Newark,  N.J. 

Wanted.— An  industrious  man  who  knows  how  to 
handle  bees.  To  a  man  of  the  right  stamp  a  good 
opening  is  offered.    Very  healthy  location. 

G.  W.  Roberts,   Menardville.  Texas. 

Wanted— Representatives  to  sell  our  teas,  coffees, 
and  olive  oil,  direct  from  importer  to  consumer.    Mail 
orders  solicited.    Price  list  free. 
Rio  Vista  Trading  Co., 670  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Young  man  to  work  in  large  apiary  in 
Southern  California:  after  honey  season  can  work  for 
me  on  ranch  or  vineyard.    Good  board  and  wages. 
Address  L.  L.,  care  of  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Wanted. — An  experienced  man  with  wife  to  work 
bees  on  shares  or  for  wages;  good  house  furnished; 
location  best  in  the  United  States;  sure  of  good  honey 
crop  every  year;  no  failures.    Write  at  once. 

Garfield  Boomhowbr,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — An  active  single  man.  who  is  handy  with 
carpenter  tools,  to  make  himself  generally  useful  on 
a  30-£icre  farm  when  not  working  with  the  bees.  Will 
pay  $300  a  year,  good  board,  bed,  and  washing  to  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  try  to  earn  it. 

H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend.  Wis. 

Wanted.— A  No.  l  man  to  take  care  of  200  to  500 
stands  of  bees.  When  not  working  with  bees  to  work 
on  the  ranch.  Don't  apply  unless  you  thoroughly  un- 
derstand bees  and  putting  their  products  up  for  mar- 
ket.   State  terms  wanted,  and  give  references. 

Blalock  Fruit  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Wanted. — A  man  competent  to  manage  my  home 
apiary  of  150  colonies  when  I  am  away  inspecting  api- 
aries. An  opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  learn  the 
management  of  out-apiaries  and  get  a  start  in  life. 
State  age,  experience,  wages,  etc. 

Charles  Stewart,  Sammonsville,  N.  Y. 

N  A  VV  ''^^rs  excellent  opportunities  to  young  men 
i».fv  »  1  qj  good  character  to  receive  instruction  fit- 
ting them  for  promotion;  good  pay  at  start,  advance- 
ment as  soon  as  qualified.  Apply  to  Navy  Recruiting 
Station,  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  or 
PostofBce  Building,  Cincinnati,  O, 


Situation  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Situation  as  apiarist  by  married  man  35 
years  of  age,  15  years'  experience. 

F.  M.  Poland,  Thorndike.  Me. 

Wanted.  —Situation  by  a  practical  apiarist,  or  a 
large  apiary  to  run  on  shares  for  extracted  honey. 
W.  W.  McNeal.  Wheelersburg,  O. 


Wanted.— A  position  with  reliable  bee-man;  al- 
most a  life-long  experience.  Give  wages  paid  and  lo- 
cal conditions  in  first  letter;  age  44.    References. 

W.  Gensen.  '■  God's  "  Bible  School.  Cincinnati,  O. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 250  Heddon  hives. 

W.  L.  CoGGSHALL.  Groton.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Pair  thoroughbred  Beagle  pups  at  a 
bargain.    For  information  write  Box  311,  Medina,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 
C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale.— 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.  Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp.  Rochester,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Dahlias.  20  kinds.  $1.  Catalog.  St.  Louis 
Grand  Prize. H.  F.  BuRT.  Taunton.  Mass. 

For  Sale.— Two  bicycles,  one  tandem,  shotgun, 
revolver;  b£»rgains  if  sold  soon.     Box  95,  Medina,  O. 

For  Sale. — Paragon  Chestnut,  I  can  furnish  Par- 
agon Chestnut  grafts  for  spring  grafting,  25  fine  grafts 
for  $1.00.  J.  H.  Bupp.  Loganville,  Pa. 

For  Sale — at  a  bargain,  10-inch  Rider  compression 
hot-air  pumping  engine,  in  good  condition. 

James  E.  Fowler.  Newflelds,  Rock.  Co.,  N.  H. 

For  Sale.— Yellow-sweet-clover  seed  at  12  and  15 
cts.  per  lb.;  white,  at  8  and  10. 

R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Gordon,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— a  Vermont  farm.  85  acres,  good  build- 
ings; orchard,  wood,  smooth  fields,  '*  mile  to  station. 
Price  $2200.  H.  A.  Josltn.  East  Hardwick.  Vt. 

For  Sale. — At  8  cts.  each.  125  ten  frame  and  40 
eight-frame  wood-zinc  excluders,  or  exchange  for  any 
thing  useful.  W.  M.  Janes, 

Trueheart  Building,  Paducah,  Ky. 

For  Sale.— $5000  will  buy  good  farm  76  acres  (15 
acres  alfalfa,  one  acre  vinevard),  15  cows.  50  colonies 
Italian  bees.    Fine  location.    Easy  terms. 
O.  LuHDORFF.  Visalia.  Cal. 

Found.— After  thirty  years'  experimenting,  a  comb- 
frame  that  is  practical  and  bids  defiance  to  propolis. 
All  about  them;  write  the  inventor. 
D.  S.  Hall.  So.  Cabot.  Vt. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Have  just  lo.st  house  by  fire  and  want 
to  sell  land — seven  acres  adjoining  city  of  Auburn. 
For  particulars  address 

E.  B.  Beecher.  Auburn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain.  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Roofs  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby.  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— a  superior  strain  of  ensilage  corn.  If 
you  grow  for  silo  or  fodder  it  will  pay  you  well  to 
write.    Samples  and  circular  free. 

E.  C.  Green  &  Son,  Medina,  O. 

For  Sale.— One-piece  sections,  of  all  the  standard 
sizes,  1000,  $4.00;  No,  2,  $3.50;  plain.  25  cts.  less.  These 
sections  are  strictly  first-class.  Also  other  supplies 
very  cheap.  Jas  E.  Morgan, 

Dansville,  Ingham  Co..  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Ninety  second-hand  chaff  hives  (forty 
lO-frame  Quinbys,  and  fifty  13-frame  Gallup);  three  4- 
frame  Cowan  extractors,  used  but  two  years;  900  lbs. 
buckwheat  comb  honey. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — In  lots  to  suit,  several  hundred  eight 
and  ten  frame  size  comb-honey  supers  tor  iiix4Hx\  % 
sections,  all  made  up  and  painted,  used  but  little. 
Special  low  price  if  ordered  at  once.  For  particulars 
address  The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co., 

Berthoud,  Colo. 
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For  SaIiB. — A  complete  steam-laundry  outfit.  Two 
wasners,  ironing-machines,  extractor,  starchers — 
everything  you  need  but  boiler.  Why  not  start  a 
laundry  in  your  home  town?  it  will  pay  you  good  re- 
turns.   Write  me  about  it.  Box  414,  Medina,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— Thirty  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania; 
modern  house  and  barn;  100  fruit-trees;  good  bee  pas- 
ture, and  fine  opportunity  for  out-apiaries.  Price 
$1200.  If  you  mean  business,  write  at  once;  good  rea- 
son for  selling. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Rugabeb,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— One  400-egg  Star  incubator;  used  for  3 
hatches;  cost  $38;  $12  takes  it  One200-egg  New  Peer- 
le.ss;  cost  $18;  sell  for  $10.  One  home-made  225-egg,  in 
good  condition;  cost  $13;  sell  for  $5.  One  new  comb- 
foundation  mill,  ten-inch,  Root's  make;  $12  takes  it. 
The  incubators  are  good  hatchers. 

G.  RouTZAHN.  Biglerville,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— TheTiighest  type  of  Angora  and  Persian 
cats,  from  imported  ancestors.  Don't  confound  these 
cats  with  the  coon  cats  or  mongrels  kept  in  bird-stores 
and  sold  at  $3.00,  when  so  many  people  will  pay  $25  to 
$7.5  for  a  flne-bred  specimen.  Any  ambitious  woman 
can  make  money  raising  them.  Kittens,  pure  white, 
some  with  blue  eyes  and  other  colors;  very  reasonable. 
Kindly  do  not  write  out  of  mere  curiosity;  but  every 
business  letter  will  be  promptly  answered. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1— 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $18.00. 

Mill  No.  2— 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3  — 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  hut  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  price  $30.00. 

Mill  No.  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  Cal. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— Bees,  25  stands.    Address 

Mary  F.  Martin,  Manchester,  Adams  Co.,  O. 

For  Sale.- From  March  15th  to  May  15th,  shook 
swarms  of  bees,  at  $1.50.  A.  D.  Duncan,  Argyle,  Ga. 

Fob  Sale.— Direct  imported  Italian  queens  and 
Chicago  1st  prize  red  Belgian  hares.  For  particulars 
write  A.  Zibgler,  Bippus.  Ind. 

For  Sale. — 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— 100  eight-frame  hives  of  hybrids,  single 
story,  and  will  sell  lot  cheap.  G,  P.  Howell. 

6101  Dauphin  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  Sale. —  Eighty  colonies  Italian  bees  in  fine 
condition.  64  in  Danzenbaker  hives,  16  in  Gallup  hives; 
selling  on  account  of  ill  health.    Write  for  prices. 
H.  Wilbur,  Rt.  3,  Morenci,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens,  red-clover  and  golden- 
bred  for  business;  order  now  for  June  delivery.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  and  safe  arrival  warranted.  Un- 
tested, $1.00;  tested,  $1.25;  select  tested.  $1.50. 

Chas.  W.  Zwiley.  Fremont,  O. 

For  Sale.— From  1'5  to  2  0  stands  of  bees;  all  in 
Root's  stands,  in  fine  locality;  complete  outfit  for  ex- 
tracting; bees  in  splendid  condition— first  requeened 
it  1906;  Italian  queens.    Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

RuFus  Thomas,  Del  Rio,  Texas. 

For  Sale— 500  colonies  of  bees  located  in  several 
apiaries;  will  sell  whole  or  part  with  fixtures;  sheds, 
extracting-houses,  etc.;  no  foul  brood;  no  bad  winter 
results.  Also  land  for  sale.  Get  a  start  under  the 
Tonto  Basin  Reservoir.  H.  F.  Dolson, 

li:»  W.  Fillmore  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— White  Wyandottes;  15  eggs,  75  cts.;30 
eggs,  $1.25.  J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— W.  Wyandotte  cockerels,  stock  and 
eggs  at  low  prices.  J.  F.  Mqore,  Tiffin,  O. 

For  Sale.— Single-comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels. 
$1.25  each.  Theo.  Keller,  Harlem,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— White  Wyandotts  Exclusively  (Duston 
Strain),  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 

Harry  C.  Driver,  Rt.  1,  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Choice  poultry.  Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Lamed,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— Barred  P.  Rock  and  Pekin  duck  eggs, 
$1.00  per  setting.    Circular  free. 

A.  W.  Newcomer,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— White  Rocks  only.    Breeding-pen  has 
average  score  of  92.    Eggs  $2.00  per  15.    Stock  for  sale. 
C.  Gallimore,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

ForSale. — Choice  Barred  Rock,  extra  laying  strain; 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Also  vegetable-plants,  all  kinds, 
12  cts.  per  dozen.  Le  Claire  Greenhouse, 

Le  Claire,  la. 

For  Sale.— R.  C.  Black  Minorcas  and  B.  P.  Rock 

eggs.  80  cts.  per  sitting.  James  Stewart, 

Route  1.  Franklin  Furnace,  Scioto  Co.,  O. 

For  Sale.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best  strain, 
bred  for  purity  and  profit. 

BoRDNER  Poultry  Farm,  Prairie  Depot,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Winners  at 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  State  Fair;  15  eggs.  $1.25; 
30,  $2.00;  50,  $3.00.    Frank  Kittingeb,  Caledonia,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.— B.  P.  Rock  pullets  and  cockerels  from 
extra-laying  strain,  $1.00  each.  Eggs  in  season,  $1.00 
per  15.       MBS.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Rt.  1,  Crooksville,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— Extra-fine  rose-comb  Rhode-Island 
Reds  exclusively.    Eggs,  $2.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  50. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Debble,  Lucas,  Kansas. 

For  Sale.— Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  for  util- 
ity and  fancy.  Eggs,  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  15.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Write  to 

D.  E.  Rose,  Douglass,  Kan. 

For  Sale.—  Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  Ar- 
nold strain,  1906  egg  record,  177%  eggs  per  hen;  per 
setting  of  15  eggs,  $1.50.  Frank  Rauchfuss, 

1440  Market  St.  Denver,  Col. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— 75  colonies  of  bees,  vicinity  of  New  York. 
B.  A.  Russell,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Wanted —Mr.  Bee-keeper,  your  order  now.  Let  us 
quote  you  prices  on  goods  before  busy  season.  Root's 
Goods  for  Western  bee-keepers. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— To  let,  apiary  of  over  300  colonies  on  five 
years'  time.  Produced  $6.00  per  colony  this  year. 
Great  opportunity  in  Colorado. 

Miller  Produce  Co.,  Timnath,  Colo. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiseb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  buy  200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  for 
spot  cash,  L.  frame  preferred. 

Woodward,  Forsyth  &  Woodwabd, 
Rt.  1,  Rexford  Flats,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted. — A  small  homestead  in  a  good  bee  range, 
with  or  without  bees.  W.  W.  McNeal, 

Wheelersburg,  O. 

Wanted.— Every  Western  bee-keeper  to  send  for 
f  ur  new  illustrat  ;d  catalog.  We  can  save  you  money. 
Write  to-day. 

The  COLiORADO  Honey-pkoducebs'  Ass'n., 
Denver,  Colorado. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted.— In  larye  or  small  lots.  No.  1  white  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  or  barrels. 
Send  sample  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered 
in  Preston.  M.  V.  Facet, 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— Beeswax,  any  quantity;  will  make  re- 
mittance the  day  wax  arrives. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Ass'n., 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HiLDRETH   &    SBGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 50  cases  of  comb  honey  in  no-drip  cases. 
Louis  Werner,  Edwardsville,  111. 

For  Sale. — Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  extracted  buckwheat  honey  at 
6  cts.    Purity  and  quality  guaranteed. 

IBA  Wilson,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 50,000    pounds    California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Merger,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 75  cases  comb  honey,  24  sections  to  case, 
amber  and  buckwheat,  at  $2.30  per  case;  white  comb 
at  $2.75.      Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 

For  Sale. — Fancy  basswood  and  clover  honey  in 
barrels  or  60-lb.  cans;  sample  10  cts.,  which  may  be  de- 
ducted when  ordering.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  basswood  and  1000  lbs.  clover 
honey  in  kegs.  C.  J.  Baldridge. 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co..  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.~600  lbs.  of  the  finest  clover  extracted 
honey,  in  60-lb.  cans.  This  honey  was  left  on  the 
hive  clear  through  the  season,  i.s  rich  in  flavor,  and 
heavy  in  body.  Money  can  not  buy  better.  I  am  of- 
fering this  superior  honey  at  9  cts.  a  lb.,  F.  O.  B.  Re- 
mus.   Sample  free.  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Remus.  Mich. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory 

This  department  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing 
the  bee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  your  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  flat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  reject  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 

2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 

3      "  "        "         7.50 

4      "  "        "       10.00 

Cash  in  advance.    Ad's  can  be  changed  only 

in  the  first  issue   of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray.  Almont,  Mich. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford.  Hineston,  La. 


Wanted. - 
California. 


-500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.   Daniel  Wubth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiary. — Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribblb,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St,,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  '^huff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  Dockham,  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

SwARTHMORE  Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore,Pa. 

Queens.  Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

For  Sale.- Honey,  bees,  and  queens;  cartons  at 
half  price,  and  some  other  supplies.  Bees  on  Danz. 
and  L.  frames.    Free  circular. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue.  Ohio. 

Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  the  spring;  the  finest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring  them.)  Cat- 
alog free,  W.  W.  Cbim,  Pekin,  Ind. 
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Caucasian  and  Long-  j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

!Q05>  *0  6  Q  «a  ee  n«breeder  in 
Apiary  of  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
WasHing'ton,  DC.      >?    -^    »?    >?    ><» 


Before  June  15. 
Both  Races.      1  6         12 

Untested,  %  .75  $4.25  $8.00 
Select  "  1.00  5..'50  10.00 
Tested  1.50 


Aftei-  June  15. 
1        6       12 
%  .60    $3  35    $6.50 
.75     4.00     7.50 
1.25 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Abkhaz    Caucasian    Queens. 

New  methodical  breeding-apiary  at  Koutais, 
Caucasus.    Safe   arrival  guaranteed     -     -     - 

Tested  queens      -       -       -    1.  $2.00;  6,  $11.00;  12.  $20  00 
Select  tested  queens      -        1.  $2.50;  6.  $14.00;  12.  $25.00 
Breeder  queens   -       -       -    1,  $5.00 
Full  rates  on  application.    Send  all  j'our  orders  to 

Apiculture  Mont  Jovet, 

:  (Savoie)  : 


Albertville. 


France 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  tret  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
''^°s.  The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  IS,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 


Italian  Queens  ^^  ^^   ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  1.  Osive^o.  111. 


Q  U 


N 


Untested,  from  imported  mothers,  and  also 
goldens;  $1.00  each,  or  $9.00  per  dpzen. 

R.   O.   COX,   Rt.  No.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 


QUEENS 


Bright,  Plump  and  Vig- 
orous  Young    Untested 

Root    red-clover    strain. 

LEE'S  Poultry  Supplies  ! 

Incubators  and  Brooders.  Lice-killer  and  Poultry- 
powders.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  Free  circulars. 
A.  H.  KANAGY,  MILROY,  PA. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1..50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens.  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  —  ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.     Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907.  ' 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 


TAYLOR'S  STRAIN  OF  IFALIANS  IS  THE  BEST. 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  he.st 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Tiy 
them.  We  also  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies  of  bees. 
Bees  in  separate  yards,    ^afe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

NORTHERN    NEW  YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

DUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best  ad- 
'-'  vantage.  Save  freight  charges  and  time.  Large 
stock  of  new  goods;  2%  discount  this  month.  "Root's 
goods."  Cash  paid  for  teeswax.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 

A,  H.  REEVES  A  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 

The  Early-order  Discount ! 

This  is  the  dull  season  in  the  supply  line,  and 
we  are  otTering  a  VP^RY  LIBERAL  discount 
for  orders  now.  We  furnish  every  thing  a 
bee-keeper  uses Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Strin^ham,  lOSPark  PL,  N.  Y.  City 

APIARIES,  GLEN  COVE,  L.  I. 


ALL  COMPLETE    7C«    OQ/>h 
Double-&tory,$1.50.     itlL    vdvll 


BEE-HIVES 

ALL  KINDS  OF   BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

T.  A.  GUNN,  TULLAHOMA,  TENN. 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up  ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.     .     . 
C.  M.  CHurcH,  Arnoia,  Pa. 

Alsike  Clover  Seed. 

Alsike  is  fine  for  land,  pasture,  and  hay.  It  is  hardy 
also.  Present  price  of  seed,  f.  o.  b.,  per  bushel.  $8.00. 
Six  bushels  or  more  include  sacks;  less  than  six- 
bushel  orders,  sacks  20  cents  extra. 

Medium  and  mammoth  red-clover  seed,  if  desired,  is 
the  same  price  as  alsike.  Seed  advancing.  Please 
order  early. 

F.  A.  SNELL, 

Milledgeville,    -    Carroll  Co.,   -    Illinois. 


P 


ATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H 

Loan   and   Trust   Building.  Washington. 


No  attorney's  fee 
until  patent  Is  al= 
lowed,    Write    for 

" Inren'or's  CHiide." 
HOUCH, 

■     'd.  c. 


"C*'  A  D  ILf  Cb  lots,  factory  site,  coal,  oil;  }-i  cash. 
^  ■T^AVl  A>iJ,Add.  Rev.  Williams,  DeHaven,  Pa. 


Make  More  MONEY  on  Fruit 

Evei'vone  who  prows  fruit  should  be  interfsti'd 
in  petting:  M01{E  PIIOFIT  from  his  FRUrr  crops 


# 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 

is  a  handsomely  ilhistrated,  76-p.  monthly. 
Treats  of  fruit  growing,  gardeuinp,  poul- 
try raisinp,  on  a  laige  or  small  scale.  Ev- 
ery farmer  nt  eds  it.  $1  a  year,  but  will  be 
sent. 3  months  FREE  on  trial  if  you  will 
notify  us  to  stop  or  subscribe  after  trial. 
The  Fruit-Grower,  Box  110,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Famous  Split -Hickory  Vehicles 


Sent  to  Responsible  Peeple  Everywhere  on 


30    DAYS 


Rl  A 


You  Pay  Us  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 


Send  No  Money, 


but  write  at  once  for  full  infor- 
mation about  this  most    liberal 

offer.     Remember  you  can  have  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on 

any  of  my  famous  Split  Hickory 

Vehicles,  and  you  don't  have  to 

pay  any  money  unless  satisfied. 

Write  for  Buggy 

Book  Mailed  Free 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  vehicle  o' 
any  kind  from  any  one  unti^ 
you  get  my  valuable  Buggy 
Book.  It  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful book  about  Vehicles  ever 
published.  Just  write  me  a 
postal  card  and  say,  "  Send  me 
your  free  Buggy  Book"  and  I 
will  send  it  to  you  by  return 
mail  ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 
Write  me  now  before  you  for- 
get it. 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Mf  g  Co.,  "  ^pres"/""'  Station  293,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


No.  4.  Single  Strap  Harness  with  Curved  Breast 
Collar.  Price  complete  $11.25.  As  good  as  sells 
for  to.OO  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
andguaranteesafedelivery.  You're  out  noth- 
ing if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  The  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  'We  make 
200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co..  Elkhart.  Ind. 


No.  654.  Top  BuggT  with  Late  Automobile  Style 
Seat,  Bike  Gear  and  ^In.  Guaranteed  Rubber  Tires. 
Price  complete,  $6800.  As  good  as  sells  for  »26  00 
to  130.00  more. 


Send  for  our  Great  Offer 

You    want    to  read   the  "Anderton"  plan 

before    buying  a  buggy  because  there  is  no 

pother  like  it,— no  other  so  liberal.  S2S,000  Bond/ 

guarantee  back   of  two  years'  approval  test. 

^*Try  an  Anderton 

[with  your  money  in  your  pocket."  The  linel 
Sncludes  Buggies,  Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driv-I 
fing  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles.! 
"arts,  Harness,  etc.  Get  our  140-page  catalog! 
The  /Inderton  Mfg.  Co.,    41  Third  St.,    Cincinnati,  0. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


with  -wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels.  Catalogue/r<e. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  g  i  a    Quincy.  111. 


^  °S)^^  WASHING 

Half  the  time,  half  the  work. 

lOO  Pieces  an  Hour 

vlth  the 
'Busy  Bee"  Washer 

The    machine    with    a 

ecord.  No  rubbing    No 

dirtleft.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Exclusive  territory.     Bust  Bee  >f  asberCo.,  Box  103,  Brl».  Ps." 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wc  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
^^'c  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  bets  wax  at  once, 
anil  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


Vour 


Op 


THERE  will  1)6  need  for  many  "B" 
Supplies  this  season.  The  past 
two  years  have  been  poor  ones. 
Prospects  are  good  for  a  honey 
crop  this  year.  Bees  are  wintering  well. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  hives,  sections, 
etc.,  better  order  soon.  Railroad  com- 
panies are  crowded.  Freight  moves 
slow  these  days.  Don't  wait  until  the 
last  moment.  Send  for  our  40-page 
catalog  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  goods,  which 
we  can  furnish  jou  from  here  on  short 
notice  at  a  low  price 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeoer: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  1  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  oh  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40x3o0  feet,  and 
I  have  tilled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
oflice  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  1  am  paying. 

Call   or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


We  are  Ngtjn  a  Trust! 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that   bee-keepers  use  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  25  years. 

A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years. 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Address 

The  W.   T.   Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

New  Goods  -  Big'  Stock 

New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     ;     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


^  •  •  •  • 


"W^e  gua.ra.ntee   it  absolute- 
ly  satisfactory    every  Mray. 


Ask  any  dealer  who  handles  our  make 
along  with  any  other,  and  he  will  say, 
"Of  course,  Dadant's  is  the  best."  Ask 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  used  our  make 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
WHY  ?  Because  we  make  the  manu- 
facture of  foundation  our  SPECIALTY. 
We  devote  our  time  ami  energies  to 
making  THE  VERY  BEST  COMB 
FOUNDATION   that  CAN   BE  MADE. 

It  will  cost  you  no  more  than  any 
oiier  make.  Send  for  free  catalog  and 
]):'ices.  Early-order  discounts  on  all 
kiuds  of  goods  for  the  bee-keeper  now. 

We  work  beeswax  into  foundation. 

We  buy  beeswax  at  all  times. 

Prices  sent  on  application. 


Dadatit  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  His. 


Root  Goods 

for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 

as  well  have  the  best?    They  cost  you  no 

more.    In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 

In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 

quality  considered. 
They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 

at    the    ROOT    FACTORY    PRICES    and 

DISCOUNTS. 
My    shipping   facilities   are   unsurpassed    any 

where.    Practically  all  points  are  reached 

by  direct  lines,  thus   insuring   the  lowest 

freight  rates. 
Write  for  estimate  with  liberal   discount    for 

orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

565.  567  West  Seventh  Street 
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THE  yi.  /.  ROOT  CO. 

TVf  iSD/TVA  —  OHIO. 


^•••^  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ? 

Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 

^take  advantage  of 

'^^  Large  Discounts 

whicn  we  ofter  this  month  on  Bee- sup- 
plies?   Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

trom  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our  Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BIENENZUCHTER 

von  Deutschland,  Schweiz,  Osterreich, 
u.  s.  w.,  schreiben  Sie  uns  um  unsere 
1907  Preisliste  fiir 


Bienenwohnungen, 
Walzwerke, 
Honig-schleiider, 
Rauchapparat, 
Bienenschleier, 
Handschuhe, 
Futterkasten, 

Bienenflucht  "PORTER," 
Fluglochschieber  fiir  Kasten, 
Koniginnenabsperrgitter, 
Weiselh  aiischen , 
Schwarmfangbeiitel, 
Entdecklungsmesser, 
Dampfwachsschmelzer, 
Wabenentdecklungsapparat,  und 
alle  anderen  Artikel  von. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  Company, 

t>ev  QVoSBtz  pabPik  det»  Welt. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

General  Vertreter  fftr   Buropa  und    Kolonien. 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis,  Paris,        lOme. 


Root's .  .  . 

. . .  Goods 

Stand  for 

Reliability 

Uniform  excellence     .... 
.     .     .     .     always  maintained. 

Popularity 

Everywhere  in  high  favor. 

Quality 

Material  and  workman-    .     .     . 
ship  unexcelled. 


In  Other  Words — It's  Root  Quality 


We  Sell  the  Root 
Quality  Goods    in 

MICHIGAN 


Write  for  prices  and  discount  on 

your  list  of  goods  for  the 

coming    season. 


Where  Quality  Counts,  We  Win." 


M.n.nUNT&SON 

Redford,  Wayne  County,  Michigan 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 


for  .  .  . 


BEE-SUPPL 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 

GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipp'ng-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  fi'eight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 

I  will  buy  your  Honey  and  Beeswax 

I  pay  cash  on  delivery;  or,  if  you  are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and 
state  quantity  wanted,  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity 
wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots,  or  car-lots — of  extracted  or  comb  honey.  I 
guarantee  its  purity.       i^i{Sii^i!SSii!!Sit!!!ii^iS!i 


Queens  and  lyuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  1  breed  the 
finest  Golden  Italians,  Red-clovers,  Carniolans,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  followina  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCIIMNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  RULES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  flrnily  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiledlby  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straigrht;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  tlie  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must.be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as;  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  here  quoted  are  wholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

St.  Louis.— There  is  no  change  in  our  honey  mar- 
ket, except  the  receipts  ol  comb  honey  have  been 
more  free,  and  there  is  no  scarcity  at  present.  We 
quote:  Fancy  white  comb  honey  at  17;  No.  1,  15  to  16; 
light  amber,  15;  broken  and  inferior,  less.  Extracted 
light  amber,  California,  7%  to  8;  Spanish  needle,  8  (all 
in  5-gallon  cans).  Southern  in  barrels  is  quotable  at 
hVz  to  6;  same  quality  in  5-gallon  cans,  6%  to  7.  There 
is  no  stock  of  the  latter  description  on  the  market. 
Beeswax  firm  at  31  for  choice  pure.  All  impure  and 
inferior,  less.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

Mar.  9.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Philadelphia.— Honey  has  been  moving  more 
freely  in  the  last  ten  days,  but  large  quantities  have 
been  shipped  in  by  bee-keepers,  fearing  they  might 
not  be  able  to  sell  it  before  warm  weather,  which  has 
weakened  the  price  some.  We  quote:  Fancy  comb 
honey,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  amber,  12  to  13.  Bees- 
wax very  firm  at  31  for  best  yellow.    W.  A.  Selseb, 

Feb.  25.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Indianapolis.— Market  on  comb  honey  is  very 
quiet,  regardless  of  the  short  crop.  Fancy  white  comb 
brings  16  to  17;  No.  1  white,  14;  amber,  12  to  13.  Best 
grades  of  extracted  honey  bring  9  to  9M;  amber,  6  to  7. 
Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at  f35  per  100  pounds. 
Walter  S.  Poudbr, 

Mar.  5.  513  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  only 
fair  at  present;  the  market  is  almost  bare  of  extract- 
ed, with  quite  a  little  inquiry.  We  quote  No.  1  white 
comb,  24-sec.  cases,  $3.10  to  $3.25;  No.  2,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
white  extracted,  per  lb.,  8  to  10;  amber,  8.  Beeswax, 
per  lb.,  25  to  27.  ^_^^         C  C.  Clbmons  &  Co. 

Mar.  4. 


Cincinnati.— There  is  very  little  demand  for  ex- 
tracted honey  at  this  writing,  which  is  only  natural, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  weather  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  However,  we  are  looking  forward  with  inter- 
est to  a  revival  of  trade  as  soon  as  the  warm  spring 
days  are  here.  We  sell  amber  extracted  honey,  in 
barrels,  at  &li  to  7%,  the  price  depending  upon  the 
quantity  purchased.  Fancy  table  honey  in  crates  of 
two  60-lb.  cans  each,  at  8  to  9.  There  is  little  demand 
for  comb  honey,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
We  are  now  paying  32  cash  or  35  in  trade  for  choice 
yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  Fred  W.  MuTH  Co., 

Mar.  11.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  York.- There  is  a  fair  demand  for  white  comb 
honey,  with  supply  practically  exhausted.  Buck- 
wheat, dark,  and  amber  honeys  are  in  very  light  de- 
mand, with  quite  some  stock  on  the  market  We 
quote  fancy  white  at  15;  No.  1,13  to  14;  amber  at  12; 
buckwheat  at  10.  Extracted  in  good  demand  for  near- 
ly all  grades.  California  white  sage  at  8  to  8%;  light 
amber,  7  to  7/4;  dark,  6  to  6i4     Beeswax  is  steady  at 

30  to  31.  HiLDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

Mar.  9.  New  York. 

Toledo.— The  market  on  comb  honey  has  practi- 
cally no  changes  to  speak  of.  Strictly  fancy  white 
comb  brings  in  a  small  way  from  17  to  18,  with  a  small 
demand  and  no  new  honey  being  offered.  No.  1  brings 
16  to  17,  with  no  demand  for  lower  grades.  Extracted 
would  bring  7  to  TVs.  in  barrels  and  cans.  Beeswax  is 
firm  at  28  to  30. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co.. 

Mar.  9.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati. — The  market  on  comb  honey  has  been 
quite  brisk  the  past  week  —  entirely  sold  out  of  fancy 
white.  No.  2  is  selling  for  12%  to  13;  white-clover  ex- 
tracted in  cans,  9;  amber  in  barrels,  6.  For  beeswax 
we  are  pa\  ing  30  cts.  delivered  in  Cincinnati. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Mar.  9.  2146-2148  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Chicago.— The  market  is  steady,  with  few  if  any 
changes.  The  supply  of  choice  white  comb  honey  is 
light,  and  fancy  grades  bring  16;  extracted  white,  7% 
to  8.    Beeswax,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Mar.  9.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


London.— The  following  quotations  are  from  the 
EnoUsh  Public  Ledgei — a  reliable  authority:  Chilian 
honey,  4  to  &Ac  per  lb.;  California,  4M:  to  8;  Jamaica, 
4  to  5.  Beeswax,  Jamaica,  31  to  34;  Madagascar,  28  to 
29;  Mogador,  20  to  24;  East  India,  yellow,  24  to  27;  East 
India,  white,  33  to  34;  Australian,  28  to  32. 


HAVRE.  France  (from  the  Journal  d' Agriculture 
Tropicale).  Beeswax  from  Sierra  Leone,  29  cts.;  Mad- 
agascar, 30  cts.;  Tonkin,  30  cts. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  for  Sale.     See  Classified  Ads.  on  pages  484^-45 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

UVe  handle  th«  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  TALCONER  MFG. 

CO.,    Jamestown,    N.    Y.       Big     Discounts    on     early   orders,    let    us    figure 

with  you  on  your  wants- 

MUTH     SPECIAL     DOVE     TAIL     HIVES,    have   a    honey    board,   warp- 

proof  cover,    and    bottom    board,    think  of    it,    same   prico    as    the   regular 

styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 

51    WALNUT    ST.,                                                                  CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

From  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  31 
cents  cash,  33  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  paid  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  an>  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  and  mail  us  shipping  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  ROOT  QUEEN-REARING  OUTFIT. 

In  this  outfit  are  embraced  the  best  points  of  the  best 
systems  in  use.  It  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  ama- 
teur as  well  as  the  expert.  The  cell-cups  are  made  of 
wood,  wax-coated.  No  melted  wax  is  used  in  their 
manipulation,  as  they  are  attached  to  the  cell-stick  by 
means  of  a  small  nail-point. 


The  nursery  cage  combines  the  features  of  nursery 
and  introducing  cages.  By  their  use  a  queen  can  be  re- 
leased on  the  candy  plan  or  caged  in  the  hive  as  desired. 

In  connection  with  the  outfit  goes  a  booklet  on  queen- 
rearing— one  which  ought  to  put  the  veriest  amateur  on 
the  high  road  to  success.  Outfit  comprises  three  cell- 
bars  with  fifty  waxed  wooden  cells,  i  frame  cages  (20); 
one  cell-forming  stick;  one  set  gtafting-tools,  and  a  book 
on  queen-rearing,  $4.50.    Postage  .55c. 

Xools  for  Queei^-breeders. 

Root  cell-cup,  with  point  for  attaching  to  bar,  50c  per 
100;  $4.00  per  1000.     Postage  10c  per  100. 

Same,  waxed  ready  for  use,  75c  per  100;  $6.00  per  1000. 
Postage  10c  per  100. 

Titoff  wire  nursery-cages,  15c  each;  $1.35  for  10;  $r2.5o 
per  100.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Frame  for  holding  20  cages,  including  cages,  $3  00. 
Postage  22c. 

Cell-stick,  each  loc;  $1.00  per  dozen.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Transferring-needle,  double-ended  and  nickel-plated, 
15  cents.     Postage  Ic  each. 

Jelly-spoon,  nickel-plated,  15  cents.     Postage  Ic  each. 

We  can  supply,  also,  fine- pointed  lace-scissors  with 
extra  large  bows,  for  clumsy  fingers,  at  35  cents  each. 
Postage  Ic  each. 

THe  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,.0. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


IS  THE  BEST, 

CLEANEST, 

COOLEST, 

STRONGEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

AND  LARGEST 

SMOKER  SOLD 

FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  tilling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best.  • 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 
_^  GRANT  STANLEY,  Nisbet.  Pa  ,  July  24,  1905,  writes: 
"After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

Price  $1.00;  three  for  $2.50;  by  mail,  25  cts.  extra. 
F.  DANZENBAKER,       MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,   goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.    While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  boe-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGBNTS   FOB 
THE   A.   I.    ROOT  CO..   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  .S.!a. 
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J.  T.  CaIjVebt,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  .  For  all  other  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union  add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required.    ' 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  GI/EANings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,    FRANCE.       E.    BONDONNBATJ,    142 

Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7%  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 


ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


$3 
$3 


75 
6o 

oo 


Our  Price  with 

Sunday  School  Times 1  yr.  $1  00  GLEANINGS 

Rural  New-Yorker '\     1  00 

Farm  News "        25    di/j     Or 

Holden's  Corn  Book \5    W^     '^0 

Delineator 1  yr.  $1  00 

McClure's  Magazine "       100 

World's  Work "      3  00 

Review  of  Reviews 1  yr.  $3  00 

Success  Magazine —     "  100 

Woman's  Home  Companion    "  1  00 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Cosmopolitan  or  Success ..  1  yr.  $1  00 

Yachting,  or  any  class  B..     "  3  00 

Field  and  Stream "  4  00 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Cassell's  Little  Folks ''_       1  50 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "      100 
Any  class  A  may  be  substituted. 

Recreation  or  Appleton's . .  1  yr, 
Metropolitan  Magazine  —     "_ 

Review  of  Reviews 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Suburban  Life " 

House  and  Garden 

Any  class  8  may  be  substituted. 

Independent 1  yr.  $2  00 

Recreation  or  Appleton's..     '\      150 
Outing  or  Reader  Magazine 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 

Ainslee's  Magazine 1  yr, 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     " 
Outing  Magazine 

Or  any  Class  B  Magazine. 


$1  50 
1  50 
3  00 
1  00 

$3  00 
1  50 
3  00 

3  00 


1  80 
3  00 


$3  30 

$4  65 
$6  65 

$4  70 
$4  50 


Our  Price  with 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00  GLEANINGS 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "      180    Sf.      ^^ 
Harper's  or  Leslie's  W'kly    "      5  00    iP^     4'-' 
Or  Scribner's  or  Kermaic  Studio. 


American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Pearson's  Magazine "  150 

Pictorial  Review "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

American  Inventor 1  yr.  $1  00 

Scientific  American "  3  00 

Automobile  Magazine "  2  00 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

World  To-day 1  yr.  $1  ,50 

Etude  (for  music  lovers)..     "  1  .50 

Recreation  or  Pearson's. ..     "  150 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Century  Magazine 1  yr.  $4  00 

Current  Literature '\  3  00 

Cassell's  or  Appleton's —     "  1  50 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Putnam's  Magazine 1  };r.  $3  00 

Country  Life  in  America..     "  4  00 

Good  Housekeeping "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Children's  Magazine Xyr.  $1  00 

Etude  (for  music  lovers)..     ''  1  50 

Appleton's  or  Pearson's. ..     "  150 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Harper's  Mag.  or  Weekly.  .1  yr.  $4  00 

Reader  or  Outing "  3  00 

Lippincott's  Magazine "  2  50 

Or  any  class  6  magazine. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 
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$3 
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A  Veritable   Cold    Mine. 


I  wish  there  were  some  way  by  which  I  could  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  bee-keepers  the 
true  value  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Review  and  the  book 
Advanced  Bee  Culture,  as  helps  to  those  who  are  try- 
ins  to  make  a  livintr  out  of  bee-keepintr.  If  those  who 
have  not  read  them  knew  of  their  value  as  well  as 
those  know  who  have  read  them,  subscriptions  would 
come  in  by  the  hundreds—  yes,  the  thousands.  To  il- 
lustrate, here  is  a  letter  that  came  in  this  morning 
from  a  man  who  recently  subscribed,  and  secured  the 
back  numbers  and  Advanced  Bee  Culture. 

Falconer,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1907. 
Editor  Rerieic: — Just  a  word  about  the  Review  and 


the  book  Advanced  Bee  Culture.  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  them  both.  To  me  they  have  proved  veritable 
gold-mines.  I  don't  see  how  I  could,  for  so  long  a 
time,  have  missed  such  helpful  facts  about  bee-keep- 
ing. Very  truly, 

J.  B.  HOLLOPETER. 

Kind  reader,  send  me  $2.00  and  I'll  send  you  the  book 
Advanced  Bee  Culture  and  the  Review  for  1906  and 
1907,  and  I  know  that  they  will  prove  as  valuable  to 
you  as  they  have  to  so  many  others.  If  you  don't  ac- 
cept this  offer  I  know  it  will  be  because  you  don't  know. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  JVIicii. 


TRAINLOAD  Of  BEE    SUPPLIES 

^i^=^  EN^Of€^  TO 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
■will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a  <^^  Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root^s  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  k  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-304  Market  St.,  St.  LoUlS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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Catalogs  Received- 
Fourth  annual  circular  and  price  list  of  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies,  Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

Four-page  list  of  Ideal  W.  P.  Rocks  (Fishel  strain) 
from  Dr.  C.  L.  Van  Osdol,  Dillsboro,  Ind. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  the  catalogs 
of  two  well-known  houses,  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Waier- 
town.  Wis. 

We  call  attention  to  the  incubator  book  offered 
free  by  the  Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  box  114,  Racine, 
Wis  We  have  a  copy  before  us  as  we  write,  and 
urge  every  poultry-man  to  get  a  copy  and  read  it— 
48  pages. 

A  52-page  catalog,  well  illustrated,  many  of  the 
cuts  in  color,  from  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  95, 
Quincy,  111.,  is  before  us.  It  is  rich  in  descriptions 
of  wagons  and  parts  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  farm- 
work.    Write  for  one  of  these  catalogs. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM. 

If  interested  in  descriptions  of  different  breeds  of 
poultry,  and  views  and  descriptions  of  a  model  poul- 
try-farm, send  10  cts.  to  B.  H.  Greider,  Rheems,  Pa., 
mentioning  Gleanings. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  fine 
teas  and  coffees  is  directed  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  Rio  Vista  Trading  Trading  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
See  the  classified  columns,  pages  434-436.  This  com- 
pany solicits  especially  club  orders  direct  from  con- 
sumers. It  is  worth  your  while  to  get  their  circu- 
lars. We  ourselves  have  tried  a  large  variety  of 
both  tea  and  coffee  from  them,  and  find  them  very 
nice  and  of  most  excellent  flavor. 

Among  catalogs  received  is  one  from  Gordon,  Van 
Tine  Co.,  101  Case  St.,  Davenpcrt.  Iowa,  containing 
illustrations  and  prices  of  a  vi  ry  complete  line  of 
doors,  windows,  columns,  moldings,  millwork,  and 
general  house-finishing   material.    The  prices  are 


reasonable,  and  we  believe  those  planning  to  build 
will  do  well  to  correspond  with  this  house,  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  selling  direct  by  correspondence 
instead  of  through  the  trade.  They  are  responsible, 
and,  we  believe,  reliable. 

We  have  received  from  the  Empire  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  of  Quincy,  111.,  a  book.  "The  Farmer's 
Handy  Wagon,"  giving 
pointers  of  greatest  value 
to  any  one  who  uses  a  farm 
wagon.  They  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy  if  you 
will  write  them  to-day.  Ad- 
dress Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  91-V,  Quincy, 
111.    It  will  be  worth  your  while. 

There  is  no  end  of  information  about  newspapers 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Annual  (published  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  $5.00  net),  the  1907 
edition  of  which  is  just  out.  Catalogued  in  simple 
tabulated  form  are  the  facts  one  needs  in  dealing 
with  newspapers,  with  particular  attention  to  circu- 
lations, which  are  all  given  in  plain  figures. 

There  are  supplementary  lists  of  daily  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  class  publications.  A  colored  map 
of  each  State  is  bound  in  the  book.  It  also  contains 
for  the  first  time  the  Advertisers'  Telegraph  Code, 
compiled  especially  for  the  use  of  the  publishing  in- 
terests and  filling  a  long-felt  want  in  this  direction 


New  Advertisements. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to  the 
quarter -page  announcement  of  the  frame-lifter 
and  hive-opener  illustrated  on  page  380.  A  good 
many  bee-keepers  find  use  for  an  implement  of  this 
character,  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
a  tool  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  Dow 
frame-lifter  is  recommended. 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=Tool 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  among  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
season.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  inventeo  by  Wm.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  che  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench's  widow,  and  have  had  the  flrst  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


(This  picture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-grade  malleable  ron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
8^  inches  long.  The  middle  part  is  1  1-16  inches  wide  an  l  7-32  thick.  The  smaller  end  is  \%  inches  long,  }4 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc..  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says:  "  Of  all  the  hive-tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  o^ving  ne  thought  "just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wiison,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool:  "It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  sfc-?  how  it  could  be  improved  upon.  lam  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive-Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "  trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

OEORQE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position.  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages, 50  percentadditlonal. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  BO  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Cultubk  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Catalogs  Received. 

A  28-page  price  current  of  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
including  local  and  Eastern  supplies.  California 
bee-keepers  should  send  for  it  at  once.  Address 
Madary's  Planing  Mill,  Fresno,  Cal. 

"  Hatching  Facts,"  a  24-page  book  sent  out  by  the 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  is  filled  with 
facts  for  the  poultry-man.  These  people  make 
somelveryloriginal  claims  for  their  machines,  and 
their  prices  seem  to  very  reasonable. 

We  have  just  received  the  four-hundred-page  cata- 
log and  price  list  of  the  Chicago  House-Wrecking 
Co.  for  1907.  We  notice  that  this  catalog  is  revised 
very  frequently  as  their  stock  changes  so  rapidly. 
Several  pages  are  given  in  the  introduction,  explain- 
ing their  organization  in  1892  when  they  purchased 
the  buildings  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  mentioning  some  of  their  other  purchases  such 
as  the  buildings  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition 
at  Omaha,  the  Pan-American  buildings  at  Buffalo, 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  buildings  at  St.  Louis.  A 
more  assorted  lot  of  goods  it  would  be  hard  to  find; 
indeed,  they  say  of  their  plant,  "It  is  Dickens'  'Old 
Curiosity  Shop'  on  a  tremendous  scale,"  and  yet 
they  have  some  very  fine  things  at  exceedingly  low 
prices.  Hundreds  of  our  readers  will  find  some  arti- 
cle in  their  catalog  of  great  use  at  a  very  low  price. 
Read  their  advertisement  on  page  379  and  send  for 
their  catalog,  being  sure  to  mention  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture.  A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  letter 
from  a  subscriber  who  had  been  disappointed  with 
a  purchase  he  made  there.  We  referred  the  matter 
to  them  and  they  explained  at  once  that  it  had  been 
fully  adjusted  and  it  was  only  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  our  subscriber  when  he 
placed  the  order.  We  are  sure  any  one  sending  or- 
ders there  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 
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"fX/'E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
'  '  make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstkoth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, tip-to-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

>\.ddress  Kretcliiner  Mfg^.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogs  issued  in  German  and  English. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


1884 


1007 


New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year   now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful    yeax's  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and    queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M    Jenkins 

^VetusnpKa,  Alabama 


A  Full  Carload 

of  hives,  supers,  and  sections  now  on  the  way 
from  ROOT'S  FACTORY.  When  these  goods 
arrive  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  your  wants 
promptly  and  with  ALL  NEW  GOODS.  We 
will  carry  a  larger  stock  than  ever  before,  of 
DANZENBAKER  hives  and  supers,  and,  if  you 
are  interested  in  producing  FANCY  COMB 
HONEY,  you  should  write  for  the  pamphlet, 
■'  Pacts  About  Bees  and  the  Danz.  Hive." 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  LyonsvillcMass. 


Root's  Bee-supplies 
at  Root's  Prices 


But  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  or 
Medina.     Write   for   catalog  L. 


Rawlings  Implement  Co. 

9  and  1 1  West  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Well-bred  Queens! 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply 
of   select-bred    queens,  I  have   engaged  an 
experienced   bi'eeder    in    the    South  to  rear 
queens  for  me  only,  and  confidently  expect 
to  fill  orders  promptly  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits mailing.         ...... 

Cook's  Square  Honey-jar 
is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  sanitary  pack- 
age for  retailing   honey.     Send  for  circular 
and  price  list  of  hives,  bees,  and  useful  im- 
plements.       ....... 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  in  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mall. 
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MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


MEANS     ^S, 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Frelglit 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


Fire  Sale  Bee  and  Poultry  tSupplies ! 

Come  or  send,  and  save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  slightly  damaged  goods.    NEW  LEWIS  GOODS  at  factory 

prices  by  return  freight.    Honey  and  beeswax  wanted.    State  lowest  price  and  particulars. 

Honey  in  five-gallon  cans  for  sale.    Send  for  new  1907  catalog. 

H.  M .  Arnd,  Prop'r  YorK  Honey-  <EL  Bee  Supply-  Co.  (Not  inc.) 

Long  Distance  Telephone,  North  1559.        191  and  193  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Vf.  H.  Laws,  the  Quccn-brcedcr, 


wishes  to  say  that  he  has  a  number  of  extra  fine 
BREEDING  QUEENS  of  the  Leather  or  Red-clover 
Stock  that  is  the  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  thing 
ever  offered,  and  probably  the  best  he  has  ever  owned.  To  the  man  who  keeps  bees  for  profit,  for  ease  in  han- 
dling, and  returns  in  honey,  these  queens  are  of  untold  value,  to  be  used  in  requeening  your  cross  and  undesirable 
stock.  Several  of  my  customers  write  that  the  queens  received  from  me  the  past  season  were  the  only  ones 
that  gave  any  surplus  in  their  yards.  I  also  breed  the  Golden  Italians,  Holy-Lands,  and  Carniolans,  in  separate 
yards.  Price  of  queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Those  breeding  queens.  $10.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    A  car  of  bees  offered  again  this  season.       W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


Better  tHan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  ^  '^  ^  I  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here;  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $1.50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old, 
double  these  prices. 
Dele  Collins,  PH.D.,  E^mporium,  Pa. 


Caucasian  and  Long-  j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

1Q05,  *0  6  Queen«breeder  in 
Apiary  of  Dept.  of  Agriculttare, 
MTasHin^ton.  D.  C.      ^f    ^    ^    ^    ^ 

Before  June  15.  After  June  15. 

Both  Races.      1           6         12  1         6       12 

UNTESTED,     $  .75    $4.25-  $8.00  $  .60    $3.35    $6.50 

Select  "        1.00     5.50  10.00  .75     4.00     7.50 

Tested           1.50  1.25 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Westwood    Red-clover    Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

» 

OIIFFN^I  By  uniting  the  swarms  lUIIfl  Fl  f 
VL>LL.11J .    from    iqqq    colonies     the    I'UV/LLI  . 

coming  season  I  will  sell  queens  and  nuclei  after 
March  1  at  following  prices:  Queens,  25c;  $3.00  dozen. 
Nuclei  with  queen:  l-frame,$1.25;  2-fr.,$1.50;  3-fr.,  $1.75. 
R.  M.  f  pencer,  NordHoff,  Cal. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  $1; 
6,  »5;  12,  «9.  Tested,  81.50;  6,  »8. 
Breeders,$3.B0.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS.    •    ORANGE,  CAL 


Queens 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians. The  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 

Italian  Queens  >!*>!»  ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Qu.eens  all  right. 
Robt.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Osweffo.  111. 
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Southern.  .  .  .  . 
.  ■  Bee-keepers ! 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  Blossom,  Texas: 

Friend  White. — Goods  received,  open- 
ed, and  put  toyelher.  I  must  really 
trive  you  credit  for  your  workmanship 
on  hives  and  fixtures.  They  are  really 
g-ood.  Also  your  foundation  excels 
any  I  have  got  in  Texas.  The  bees  go 
to  work  on  it  at  once,  while  they  some- 
times would  eat  the  other  foundation 
down.  Thos.  p.  Jordan. 

McKinney,  Tex.,  Mar.  7. 


If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best 
quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  vou 
should  buy  them  from  the  WHITE  MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY.  Situated,  as  we 
are,  right  near  the  great  pine  belt  of  North 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritorj',  we  can  secure  the  best  material  possi- 
ble at  least  cost,  thus  enabling  us  to  give  en- 
tire satisfaction.    Catalog  and  price  list  free. 


White    Manufacturing    Company 

Blossom,  Lamar  County,  Texas 


™^RIETSCHE  PRESS 

Made  of  artidcial  stone.  Practically  inde- 
structible, and  giving  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Comb  foundation  made  easily  and 
quickly  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  buying 
from  the  dealers.  Price  of  press  for  L.  frame 
sheets,  $2.00;  other  sizes,  25c  extra.  Price 
of  the  pi'ess  making  the  foundation  directly 
on  the  wired  frames,  $2.50,  any  size  wanted. 

Adrian  Getaz,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

ANEW  BEE  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


-AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.        W.J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 

H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 


ROOT'S 
BEE-SUPPLIES 

AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 

l^'PHONE.  I  17  FLORENCE  ST.M 


I 


I 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  bee-keepers  prefer 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
.    ...    is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

Working  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free    catalog    and    samples. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


2  c%  Discount 

During  March 

In  order  to  liven  up  business 
during  the  dull  months  we 
will  give  two  per  cent  off  all 
supplies,  in  the  catalog,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  during  March 
for     goods     for    this    year. 

Jobbers  for 

Central   :   Pennsylvania 


for 


ROOrS  GOODS 

Now's  the  time  to  save  money 
on  goods  for  next  season. 
Send  for  catalog.  Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 

Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,      :      :      :      Pennsylvania 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thirty  years I  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E*  Hilton 


Fremont,  Michigan 


TSrO'y^V    is    -the     Time    to    Ordex-    "STo-cir 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  get  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,    Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.    it  may  mean  asavmg  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.    There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


What  would  be  the  Condition 

of  bee-keeping  now  had  not  some  ingenious  bee-keeper  in- 
vented and  made    the  Bingham    Bee-smoker  and  Honey- 
knife?     Bingham  fills  orders  for  thousands  of  them  every 
year  from   the  foremost  distributors  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies who  say  that  they  like  to  sell  Bingham  too  s  because 
they  always  give  satisfaction.     If  you  want  the  best  and 
can't  get    them  near  by,  you  can  always  get  them  direct 
from  the  original  inventor  and  sole  maker  of  them  at  reg- 
ular prices  per  mail  or  hundred.     It  might  be  a  pleasure 
to    have   bought   so    valuable    and    indispensable    a   tool 
directly  from  the  original  inventor  of  them. 
Respectfully  yours, 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 

BEE  and  POULTRY  ^SUPPLIES 

Every  thing-  needed  for  the  "  Busy  Bee  "  and  "  Industrious  Hen."    Prompt  shipments  of  orders. 

I^E^'WIS'  GOODS  for  Bees.         IEEE'S  GOODS  for  Poultry. 

Catalog  of  either,  with  instructions  to  beginners,  FREE.  Discount  before  March  1.   Address  at  once 

U/ye  C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  looe  E.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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NA/MV  PAY  FREIGHT 

E^^E  Western  New  York  Bee-keepers,  Buy  Your  Supplies  of 

CEO.  W.  GLASIER,  WARSAW,  NEW  YORK 

Freight   prepaid  on  Casli  Orders   of   $5.00  and  over  at 
Root's  Catalog  Prices.     Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


STEEL 

ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


$1.50 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a  liatchet  oY-  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
coveringanvbuilding.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  build- 
ing cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new.  Si. SO 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Plat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  ard  siding,  each 
sheet  24  ins.  wide  and  24  ins.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like  ilhistration, 
sheets  22  ins.  wide  x  24  ins.  long,  S  1 .75.  At  25c  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish 
sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square,  S2.O0.  Fine  Steel 
P.enilcd  Oeiline,  per  square,  S2.00.    Can  also  furnish  stiuidiii'j  soani  or  "V"  crimp 

'\Z':  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POJNTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Okla.,  Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter.     Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    We  will  send  this  rooflngto  any  one 
„.  answering   this    ad  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  us 

^oTo  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  Ifnot^ 
found  as  represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  WE  688. Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings, 
Doors,  Household  Goods  and  ""^ervthing  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  We  buy  oiir  goods  at 
*^\eri<f' s  and  receiver's  sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKINB  CO..  35TH  AND  IROW  STS..  CHICAGO 


A  Four -Per -Cent 
Investment 


WITH   the   money   absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 

This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
^compounded  eveiy  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describe    our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  over  One-half  Mil'ion 


^^SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzeb,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzbb.  Cashier. 


Wouldn't  You  Like 


to  have  us  show  you  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nities existing,'-  in  the  South,  and  how  you 
could  improve  your  present  condition? 


ZyAe 


Seaboard  -  Magazine 


Devoted  to  the  ay:ricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  South,  will 
point  out  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
location  in  our  mild  climate  where  life 
would  be  a  greater  pleasure  as  well  as 
protit  by  reason  of  beinj^-  able  to  carry 
on  work  throuKhout  the  entire  year. 
Why  battle  against  the  elements?  If  you 
want  a  stock  or  grain  farm,  -a  fruit  farm, 
truck  farm,  where  lands  are  fertile  and 
productive,  in  fact,  any  thing,  and  want 
it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine  will 
assist  you.  Sent  FREE  on  request,  to- 
gether with  other  handsomely  illustrat- 
ed literature  descriptive  of  the  South- 
its  wonderful  resources  and  progress. 

Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  home- 
seekers,  prospectors,  and  investors. 


J.  W.  White,  Gen'l  Indust'l  Agent 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Oept.  "F." 
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DOW'S  IMPROVED  COMBINATION 

Frame- Lifter 

...and.*. 

Hive-Opener 


A  Lron^-Felt  IVant  Supplied. 


After  using  one  you  will  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  on  without  one.  It  has  one 
Hat-pointed  handle  for  starting  covers  or 
frames,  and  wide  strong  jaws  that  just  fit 
the  spaces  between  the  frames.  Grip  them 
firmly  and  raise  them  with  no  slipping  or 
jarring.  The  frame  can  then  be  handled 
with  one  hand  easier  than  you  used  to 
handle  it  with  both,  leaving  one  hand  free. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send  $L25 
( P.  O.  money-order)  and  I  will  send  you 
one  postpaid  anywhere  in  United  States. 

Liberal  terms  to  dealers.    Address 

C  H  A  S.     E.     DOW, 

128  Summer  St  ,  PlymotitH,  Mass. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  6.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  K.  AGENCY 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices.     Address 
W.  F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORD,        ILLINOIS. 


BIG  DISCOUNT  TILL  MAY  1 

On  all  Marshfleld  Supplies. 

Dovetailed  hives,  8-frame,  1%-story,  $1.35;  10-frame 
$1.50.  No.  1  sections,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.50.  FREE— a 
Standard  Root's  3M^-inch  smoker,  with  order  amount- 
ing to  $15.00  or  over.  Send  for  48-page  catalog  free. 
I  sell  Root's  supplies  at  factory  prices — i'fo  discount. 

S.  D.  BUELL,    Union  City,  Michigan. 

The  Early-order  Discount ! 

This  is  the  dull  season  in  the  supply  line,  and 
we  are  offering  a  VERY  LIBERAL  discount 
for  orders  now.  We  furnish  every  thing  a 
bee-keeper  uses Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  lOSPark  PL,  N.  Y.  City 

APIARIES,  GLEN  COVE.  L.  I. 

NORTHERN    NEW  YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

BUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Save  freight  charges  and  lime.  _  Large 
stock  of  new  goods;  2%  discount  this  month.  "Root's 
goods."  Cash  paid  for  beeswax.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 


ALL  COMPLETE    7C/»    />orh 
Double-story, $1.50.     I  OK,   COLll 


BEE-HIVES 

ALL  KINDS  OF   B  E  E-K  E  E  P  E  R  S'  SUPPLIES 

T.  A.  GUNN,  TULLAHOMA,  TENN 


NEW  BOOK 


JUST  ISSUED 


SQUABS 

FOR  PROFIT 

By  William  E.  Rice  and  William  E.  Cox 


This  is  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published  on  squab  raising  It 
is  not  a  book  of  second-hand  references,  but  con 
tains  the  hard-earned  experiences  of  the  authors 
Every  detail  of  their  methods  of  selecting,  breed- 
ing, feeding,  killing,  and  niaikeling  scjuabs  is 
given  in  plain,  simple  language,  with  niimerous 
illustrations,  all  taken  from  the  home  plant  i  f 
Mr.  Rice  in  New  Jersey.  The  chapter  on  build- 
ings, their  location,  and  how  to  construct  them 
is  concise,  specific,  and  cr.mpli'le. 

The  squab  industry  is  inereaiing rapidly.  This 
hook  is  a  guiile  for  those  who  want  to  knov%', 
and  a  stanlard  reference  work  for  the  old-tin  e 
breeder.  It  is  not  ba>ed  on  mere  theory,  but 
contains  the  true  story  of  the  most  successful 
squab  plant  in  this  coilntry.  The  story  of  how 
S.50,  the  original  investment,  has  grown  to  $3,0(0. 
is  fully  given  by  Mr.  Rice.  He  took  the  money 
ma(le  by  the  squabs,  enlarged  and  developed  Lis 
plant,  until  it  is  now  complete. 

The  illustrations  are  simply  superb.  They  v.-ere 
taken  especially  for  this  work.  The  plants  and 
specifications  for  buildings,  etc.,  are  as  complpte 
as  an  expert  architect  could  make  them.  The 
book  contains  aliout  150  pages,  each  5x7  inches, 
printed  on  fine  paper.  •  Bound  in  cloth  and  sent 
postpaid  for  50  cents. 


THE  A.  1.  ROOT  COMPANY 
MEDINA,  OmO 
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Paroid 
Roofing- 


The  Roofing  With  a 

Money-back 
Guaranty 


>UY  one  lot  of  Paroid;  open  it;  in- 
spect it;  apply  it  to  your  roof, 
and  if  then  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  you  have  the  best  ready  roofing 
made,  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  we  will  send  you  a  cheek 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  roofing  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  applying  it. 


Paroid  Lasts  Longest 


BUY  one  lot  of  Paroid;  open  it;  in-  Becauseit  ismadeof  theftesf/e/f-madeinourown 

o^<>^t-  ;<■•  .^..^i.r  n-  t\  ,^,,,.  -^^f  mills  (established  in  1817);  other  manufacturers  buy 

spect  It.  aoDlv  it  to  vour  roof,  ^heir  felt  outside  and  simply  saturate  and  coat  it. 

Because  it  is  soafced  (nut  dipped)  in  a  saturating 
compound  which  makes  it.  water  proof  in  every  fibre. 
Because  it  is  coated  on  hot  h  sides  with  the  s^ronj/esf, 
thickest,  smoothest,  toughest,  most  flexible  coating 
used  on  any  ready  roofing.  Don't  take  our  word  alone 
for  it.  Compare  Paroid  with  any  other.  You  can  see 
and  feel  the  difference.  Paroid  does  not  break  or 
crack  in  the  coldest  weather  or  run  in  hot  weather. 
Because  it  is  applied  with  our  patented  square, 
rust-proof  caps — water  proofed  on  6o</i.  sides — the  only  caps  that  will  not  rust,  work  loose 
and  cause  leaks. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  give  Paroid  so  strong  a  guaranty — why  it  lasts 
so  long — why  it  is  so  largely  used  by  the  U.  S.  Gov't. ,  railways,  factories  and  farmers  everywhere. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  it,  on  our  money-back  guaranty. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  don't  take  a  substitute  but  send  for  samples  and  prices. 

RTTfT  rHT\I#i  PI  AIM^  FUFT    Enclose  4c  in  stamps  and  we  will  send 
DUtL.LTAl'VU  rt./^i'lia  ril.£ji:j    yo^  jjy  j.e(yrQ  jj^^ij  Q^r  48-page  book  of 

plans  for  Practical  Farm  Buildings.      Better  do  it  at  once. 

20    MILL  ST.,    EAST   WALPOLE,    MASS. 

or  1420   MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  CHICAGO. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 


I  AM  THE  PAINT  MAN 


Guarantee 
FreigHt 
CKarges 


AM   the  paint  man. 
I  have  a  nezv  way 
of    manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.     It's 
unique — it's  better.      It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 
j^tA^  /Om  .    Before  my  plan  was 

C/TA;  C'^t-it-^A  invented  paint  was  sold 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  ^^  Jw  ^ays  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil.  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oiL  Tha 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 
My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 
It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 
My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  i« 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  can3 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  ^u&rantee.  under  $100  Cash  forfeit, 
that  the  paint  i  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes— and  lha>  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  f  orei  gn  substance  whatever. 


'OS 


NOTE 
My   £i^ht-year  Guarantee 
bacKed   by  $50,000   Bond 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can.  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user — pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits.I 

/  auarantee  freiaht  on  six  gallons  or  over 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  iuio  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If.  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 

every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  sucn 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way.  that  I  can  ma^e  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it.  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book— the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published— abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
'  This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
;opy  of  my  8-year  eu  a  ran  tee. 


0.  L  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man 


Dept.  24,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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"  If   goods    are    ^vainted    ctuicR,    send    to    Pouder.  ** 

BstablisHed  188Q 


A  Few  Bee  Lines, 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


Indianapolis  is  so  close  to  the  cen- 
ter of  population  of  the  United  States 
that  she  can  almost  touch  it. 

With  a  good  glass  one  might  see 
the  very  spot  from  the  top  of  our 
great  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' monument,  for  it 
is  only  forty  miles  away. 

Indianapolis  is  connect- 
ed with  every  important 
point  in  the  country  by  a 
bee  line.  We  are  within 
about  24  hours  by  rail  of 
the  entire  country,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies. 

This  is  one  reason  I  have 
been  able  to  develop  my 
specialty  of  quick  deliveries.  But  I 
don't  depend  entirely  upon  geo- 
graphical   location. 

I  carry  a  complete  line  of  bee- 
keepers'    supplies    in    stock    ready 


for  shipment.  Your  order  is  mailed 
one  day  and  the  goods  are  on 
the  way  the  next. 

I  carry  the  Root  goods— charge 
you  Root  prices  for  them.  I  can 
save  you  freight  charges 
on  Metal-spaced  Hoffman 
Frames  and  Danzenbaker 
Hives.  Am  never  out  of 
Dovetailed  Hives,  Section 
Honey-boxes,  Weed- 
process  Comb  Foun- 
dation, Honey  and  Wax 
Extractors,  Bee-smok- 
ers, Bee-veils,  and  Pou- 
der Honey-jars. 

Send  me  your  Beeswax 
and  put  your  name  on  the  package. 
I  pay  the  best  market  price,  cash  or 
trade.  Send  large  shipments  by 
freight,  small  ones  by  express. 
Get  my  new  catalog — it's  free. 


Here's  a  letter  I  received 

a  fe"%v  days  ago    — — 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Minooka,  III.,  March  2,  1907. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dear  Sir:— Your  shipment  of  bee-supplies  arrived  in  good  condition.    I  opened 
the  boxes  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  care  that  was  taken  in  packing  the  goods,  and 
the  quality  of  same.    Bee-ware  can  not  be  duplicated  in  this  locality  at  your  prices. 

Yours  truly.  Will  Hansel. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 


513-515    MassacHusetts    Avenue,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  MOUSE-NEST  is  to  be  seen  at  the  back  end 
of  the  bottom-board  in  a  hive  in  my  cellar. 
I  am  open  to  suggestions  as  to  what  is  best 
to  do. 

Is  NOT  THAT  picture  wrong,  p.  321 V  Ac- 
cording to  the  description,  the  storm-door 
should  come  clear  out,  and  rest  on  the  front 
edge  of  the  bottom-board.  [You  are  correct. 
—Ed.] 

Ye  Editor,  p.  332,  commends  a  cover  with 
dead-air  space  to  keep  things  warm.  1  like 
mine  for  that,  but  that's  only  part.  I  like  it 
to  keep  things  cooi  when  the  hot  sun  is  shin- 
ing on  it. 

A.  I.  Root  commends  following  hens  as 
the  best  exercise  for  little  chickens,  p.  343. 
I^Of-ality  again,  Bro.  Root.  In  this  locality  a 
hen  would  lose  half  her  chickens  in  trailing 
them  through  the  cold  wet  grass. 

Loaf  sugar  fed  in  dry  lumps  was  com- 
mended in  British  Bee  Journcd.  I  tried  it, 
and  it  didn't  work  in  this  dry  climate.  I 
wasn't  smart  enough  to  sprinkle  it  with 
warm  water,  as  does  E.  W.  Alexander,  page 
315. 

Top  entrances  are  suggested,  p.  310,  to 
prevent  bees  ci'owding  the  brood-chamber, 
thus  preventing  swarming.  If  that  means 
tield  bees  going  straight  into  the  supers, 
what  about  their  loads  of  pollen  in  the  su- 
pers?   [Who  will  answer  this  question? — Ed.] 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cowan,  high  authority 
in  foul-brood  mattei's,  in  British  Bee  Journal, 


p.  41,  files  a  caveat  against  calling  black 
brood  "European foul  brood."  Black  brood 
is  comparatively  new  in  England,  and  he 
thinks  it  possible  that  Dr.  White  has  made  a 
mistake  in  saying  it  is  caused  by  Bdcillus 
alvei.  [We  shall  soon  publish  Mr.  Cowan's 
editorial  and  Dr.  Phillips'  reply. — Ed.] 

Caucasians:  "There  is  one  thing  wherein 
they  excel  all  other  races,  and  that  is  in  pro- 
polizing,"  page  338.  That's  a  new  one,  Mr. 
Editor.  Now,  the  woi'st  gluers  I  ever  had 
were  the  worst  at  making  watery  sections. 
How  is  it  with  Caucasians?  [This  principle 
does  not  hold  true  in  the  case  of  Caucasians, 
if  we  are  correct.  Their  comb  honey  looks 
a  good  deal  like  that  made  by  the  ordinary 
black  bees  of  this  country.  If  we  are  wrong 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.— Ed.] 

Not  sure  that  we've  got  to  the  bottom  of 
that  bottom-starter  business  yet,  p.  307.  1 
wonder  if  it  isn't  this  way:  Any  one  can  get 
along  without  bottom-starters  by  crowding 
the  bees  enough;  but  it  is  more  profitable  to 
use  bottom-starters  than  to  crowd  them  so. 
Without  bottom-starters,  fastening  to  the 
bottom  is  about  the  last  work  done  on  a  sec- 
tion, and  with  room  enough  it  may  not  be 
fastened  at  all;  with  bottom-starters  it  is 
about  the  first  thing,  room  or  no  room.  [We 
take  pleasure  in  accepting  your  amended 
statement. — Ed.] 

"The  proble.m  in  most  cellars  is  not  to 
keep  the  bees  warm  enough,  but  cool  enough 
to  prevent  too  much  activity,"  p.  336.  Yes, 
in  your  locality,  Mr.  Editor,  but  remember 
that  you  are  on  the  southern  limit  of  cellar 
wintering.  [If  the  cellar  is  cool  it  is  no  prob- 
lem at  all  to  warm  it  up  with  a  stove,  or  to 
let  heat  in  from  the  furnace-i'oom  if  a  furnace 
is  used  in  the  Ixaseinent.  But  if  the  cellar  is  too 
warm  it  is  a  real  problem  to  cool  it  off  if  the 
outside  temperature  is  60  or  6.5.  There  may 
be  more  cool  cellars  than  warm  ones,  but  we 
can  handle  a  cellar  that  is  too  cool  better 
than  one  that  is  too  warm. — Ed.] 
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Gleanings  for  March  1  is  quite  a  pure- 
food  journal,  isn't  it?  All  the  better.  [We 
have  been  a  little  fearful  that  some  of -our 
subscribers  might  object  to  so  much  pure- 
food  matter  in  our  editorial  columns;  but  it 
really  seemed  to  us  that  the  very  found  at  io7i 
of  the  honey  industry,  and  the  prospect  of 
better  prices,  lies  in  our  State  and  national 
pure-food  laws;  and  the  more  we  can  publish 
the  fact  by  getting  bee-keepers  to  talk  it 
among  their  customers,  the  better  will  be  our 
chances  of  advancing  prices.  We  have  more 
to  follow  on  this  subject,  with  the  permission 
of  our  readers. — Ed.] 

Beeswax  and  x'osin  to  fasten  foundation 
in  brood-frames,  p.  384.  That  means  rosin 
in  beeswax  when  the  combs  become  old  and 
are  melted.  Editor  Hutchinson  says  there 
isn't  rosin  enough  to  do  any  harm;  but  I'd 
like  to  know  what  you  foundation-men  say 
about  it.  [Why,  the  rosin  used  is  not  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  nowhere  near  it,  to  the  amount 
of  actual  comb  built  in  the  frame;  then  when 
combs  are  cut  out  the  knife  hardly  ever 
cleaves  clear  close  up  to  the  wood,  where 
the  mixture  of  I'osin  and  beeswax  was  origi- 
nally placed.  No,  we  share  the  view  of  Ed- 
itor Hutchinson. — Ed] 

Prof.  Wiley,  at  the  National  convention 
at  Philadelphia,  said  in  substance,  "The  Bi- 
ble says,  'man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone.' 
That  is  a  mistake;  man  can  live  by  bi-ead 
alone."  I  have  never  forgiven  myself  that  I 
did  not  try  to  correct  him  then  and  there;  and 
now  our  good  Prof.  Cook  makes  the  same  mis- 
quotation, page  312.  "Man  can  not  live  by 
bread  alone ' '  is  not  to  be  found  between  the 
lids  of  the  Bible.  In  Deut.  8:3  is  found, 
"Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only;"  and 
Jesus,  quoting,  says,  "Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone, '  Matt.  4  : 4,  Luke  4:4.  To  say 
you  shall  not  steal  or  you  do  not  steal  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  saying  you  can  not 
steal. 

Speaking  of  zinc  perforations,  is  it  not 
true  that  different  sizes  are  needed  for  dif- 
ferent purposes?  A  queen,  and  especially  a 
virgin,  will  make  desperate  efforts  to  squeeze 
through  a  perforation  to  go  with  a  swarm, 
but  will  make  very  little  attempt  to  go  into 
a  super  through  an  excluder.  I  have  seen 
many  a  queen  make  slow  work  going  down 
between  top-bars  I  inch  apart. 

P.  S.  Since  reading  what  J.  A.  Green  says, 
p.  339,  I  don't  feel  so  sure  about  queens  not 
going  into  supers  through  excluders.  [J.  A. 
Green  is  about  right  so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion goes. — Ed.] 

Now  THAT  zinc  perforations  are  on  the 
docket  again,  if  they  are  to  be  made  more 
than  i\,%\  it  would  be  handy  to  have  iVts^oS. 
for  that's  exactly  J.  [There  is  no  advantage 
in  having  the  width  of  the  slots  J  inch  wide 
unless  that  width  hap2)e7ts  to  be  also  just 
right  for  the  bees.  Perforations  i\%%  wide 
that  sold  a  few  years  ago  caused  numerous 
complaints  from  the  usei's  of  it.  The  iVo%^ 
is  too  near  the  danger  limit.  If  ^'dVit  is  slight- 
ly too  small,  the  increase  of  even  ^-q^^j  makes 
a  great  big   dift'erence — don't    lose    sight    of 


that  fact.  Our  experience  shows  that  165 
would  be  the  limit.  Zinc  now  turned  out 
has  perforations  about  rVo'V»  while  last  year 
it  was  about  i\%%. — Ed.] 

Circuit  Judge  S.  R.  Artman,  at  Lebanon, 
Ind.,  recently  rendered  a  decision  in  which 
he  held  that  the  liquor-trafiic,  being  a  recog- 
nized menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, has  no  legal  standing  as  an  inherent 
common-law  right  of  citizenship;  therefore 
the  legislature  can  not  license  it.  Abundant 
authorities,  State  and  federal,  were  adduced 
to  show  that  gambling  could  not  be  legalized, 
and  it  was  declared  that  these  same  courts 
had  held  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  be  equally 
baneful.  [This  principle  is  being  recognized 
everywhere  now,  and  this  one  fact  alone 
goes  to  show  that  our  country  is  getting  bet- 
ter. The  time  is  passing  when  the  saloons 
own  the  judges  in  many  cities;  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  brewery  stock  is  falling  in  val- 
ue in  Ohio,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  stuff 
are  unloading  for  better  securities,  is  anoth- 
er evidence  that  a  better  time  is  coming;  for 
be  it  remembered  that  Ohio  has  been  a  strong- 
hold of  the  liquor  interests. — Ed.] 

W.  WooDLEY,  British  Bee  Journal,  p.  34, 
speaking  of  the  effort  of  the  editor  of  Glean- 
ings to  convince  me  that  English  comb  hon- 
ey was  selling  at  48  cts.  per  1-lb.  section, 
says,  "I  contend  that  this  quotation  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  .  .  .  The  few  parcels  of 
English  and  Scotch  honey  which  change 
hands  wholesale  at  any  thing  over  1  s.  (24 
cts.)  per  lb.,  ai'e  few  and  far  between,  either 
sections  or  in  jars."  The  bulk  of  good  sec- 
tions ranges  in  price  from  12  to  20  cents  each. 
The  retail  price,  as  proved  by  prices  marked 
on  sections  in  shop-windows  ranges  from  18 
cents  in  cutting  grocery  concerns  to  24  cents 
each  in  tirst-class  dairy  establishments.  [We 
based  our  original  statement  on  a  controver- 
sy that  appeared  in  the  British  Bee  Journal. 
There  were  a  number  of  reports  that  seemed 
to  show  that  British  heather  honey  of  best 
quality  was  selling  much  higher  than  the 
same  quality  of  honey  in  America.  If  we 
have  made  a  wrong  impi'ession  we  are  glad 
to  be  corrected. — Ed.] 

Commission  men,  it  seems  to  be  assumed, 
p.  311,  are  naturally  inclined  to  "  bear"  the 
market.  If  working  on  commission,  pure 
and  simple,  I  don't  see  why  it  isn't  to  their 
interest  to  "bull  "  it,  for  the  higher  the  price 
the  more  the  commission,  [le-s-s.  Theo- 
retically you  are  correct;  but  the  whole  com- 
mission business  is  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  tabooed,  and  the  actual  cash-sales  plan 
is  taking  its  place.  More  complaints  have 
arisen  over  honey  sold  on  a  commission 
basis,  a  good  many  times  over,  than  on  cash 
sales.  As  a  natural  consequence,  both  sides, 
as  a  rule,  especially  whei-e  the  parties  are  re- 
sponsible and  honest,  prefer  to  make  an  out- 
right sale.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
commission  man  soliciting  commission  con- 
signments will  not  give  the  actual  state  of 
the  market  in  his  published  quotations.  For 
example,  he  may  sell  the  honey  for  a  good 
deal  more  than  his  bee-journal  price  or  the 
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one  on  which  his  commission  is  based.  Of 
coui'se,  his  commission  will  be  less.  But  how 
is  the  producer  to  know  that  he  does  not 
pocket  the  difference  between  the  aciu(d  sell- 
ing price  and  his  alleged  price?  Let  us  take 
a  concrete  example.  We  will  suppose  Mr. 
Commissionman  quotes  his  market  on  No.  1 
comb  honey  at  15  cents.  He  secures  a  con- 
signment of,  we  will  say,  1000  lbs.  When  he 
makes  his  returns  he  bases  his  commission 
on  15  cents,  or  $150.  On  a  ten-per-cent  ba- 
sis, his  commission  will  be  $15.00.  Mr.  Pro- 
ducer receives  a  cheek  for  $150  less  $15.00, 
less  freight  and  drayage  $5.00,  or  a  net 
amount  of  $130  for  his  honey.  But  suppose 
Mr.  Commissionman  sold  this  honey  at  18 
cents,  how  will  Mr.  Honey-producer  be  any 
the  wiser  if  the  other  fellow  says  he  sold  it 
for  15  cents  and  pockets  this  three  cents  or 
the  total  amount  of  $30?  The  honey-produc- 
er is  not  supposed  to  know  to  whom  the  hon- 
ey is  sold,  and  therefore  he  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  Mr.  Commissionman 
cleaned  up  not  only  the  $30,  but  his  commis- 
sion of  10  per  cent,  or  $15  more.  In  other 
words,  our  city  man  may  quote  the  market 
just  high  enough  to  get  a  consignment,  but 
may  sell  above  his  quoted  market.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  low  quotation  is  to  depress  the 
honey  market  generally,  and  Mr.  Commis- 
sionman makes  on  the  sale  his  legitimate 
commission  plus  $30.00  that  is  not  his.  But 
suppose  he  wants  to  make  an  outright  pur- 
chase of  some  lots  that  are  offered.  Obvious- 
ly it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  have  the 
market  quoted  low,  so  that  on  cash  deals  he 
will  not  have  to  pay  the  higher  price,  and 
on  commission  deals  he  can  make  a  "  scoop  " 
in  addition  to  his  regular  commission.  In  a 
word,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  in  our  last  is- 
sue, the  whole  scheme  of  quoting  prices  in 
Gleanings  on  honey  may  have  a  tendency 
to  ''bear"  the  market  rather  than  to  "bull" 
it,  or  push  it  up  to  the  level  it  would  natu- 
rally seek.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  discred- 
it on  the  men  who  furnish  i;s  honey  quota- 
tions, for  as  a  whole  we  believe  they  are 
honorable  men.  If  we  did  not  believe  them 
to  l3e  such  we  would  drop  their  quotations. 
The  trouble  is  not  with  the  men  but  with  the 
system  of  quotations. — Ec] 


The  reader's  attention  is  di-awn  to  the 
scheme  of  honey  quotations  discussed  by  Dr. 
Miller  and  the  editor  in  the  columns  above. 


One  of  the  brightest  and  happiest  articles 
relating  to  our  industry  we  have  seen  for 
some  time  appears  in  the  March  number  of 
the  IllustnUed  Northwest  Farm  and  Home, 
published  at  North  Yakima,  Washington. 
The  article  is  entitled  "The  Honey-eaters' 
League,"  and  is  couched  in  a  happy  vein 
which  is  certain  to  be  well  received,  and 
ought  to  do  the  bee-keepers  of  the  North- 
west considerable  good. 


A   NEW  NATIONAL   PURE-FOOD   ASSOCIATION. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  organization 
in  Chicago,  on  Feb.  19,  of  an  association 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  to  the 
utmost  limit  all  pure-food  laws  and  the  se- 
curing of  the  uniformity  of  the  same.  It  is 
said  representatives  were  present  from  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association, 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Soda  Water,  National  Extract  Manufactu- 
rers' Association,  and  other  similar  organi- 
zations. If  this  association  is  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be  we  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion to  join  hands  with  it  in  securing  a 
pi'ompt  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to 
pure  food.  Such  a  society  could  work  more 
quickly  than  Uncle  Sam,  and  it  could  do 
much  to  prevent  graft,  etc.  The  General 
Manager  of  the  National  Association,  Mr.  N. 
E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis.,  would  probably 
be  glad  to  cooperate  in  future  with  this  or- 
ganization at  any  future  meetings.  We  need 
not  wait  for  the "^national  government  to  get 
ready.     Let  us  help  ourselves  a  little. 


The  manuscript  for  the  department  of 
Fancies  and  Fallacies  arrived  too  late  to  go  in 
its  regular  place.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  journal. 


THE   enemies   of  THE  NATIONAL  PURE-FOOD 
LAW,    AND   WHAT  THEY  ARE   ATTEMPT- 
ING  TO   DO. 

No  law  enacted  by  Congress  in  many  years 
has  created  so  much  criticism  and  excitement 
as  the  new  pure-food  law.  In  many  business 
circles  it  forms  the  sole  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. From  Feb.  11  to  16  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  resounded  with  the  story  of  the  pure- 
food  law  because  a  convention  representing 
the  National  Canners'  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Grocers,  the  New  York 
Wholesale  Grocers,  the  Western  Canned 
Goods  Association,  the  National  Canned 
Goods  and  Dried  Fruit  Brokers'  Association, 
and  other  societies  met  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  cooperating  with  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  two  of 
the  principal  speakers  were  Professor  Wiley 
and  Dr.  William  Frear,  who  are  the  men 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  correct  operation 
of  the  law. 

Other  meetings  of  a  like  nature  have  been 
held  elsewhere,  and  the  whole  business  world 
is  agog.  Several  vState  governments  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  framing  pure-food  laws 
almost  identical  with  the  national.  We  would 
not  allude  to  the  subject  so  often  were  it  not 
for  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter to  all  honey-producei's.  No  business  was 
ever  more  cruelly  undermined  by  adultera- 
tion  than  that  of  honey-production  in  the 
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last  twenty  years,  and  the  loee-keepers  of  this 
country  stand  a  chance  to  gain  all  they  have 
lost,  and  more  too,  l)y  the  passage  of  pure- 
food  laws  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

But  our  old  enemies  are  very  active.  Sen- 
ator Proctor,  of  Vermont,  a  friend  to  pure 
food,  alluded  in  the  Senate  the  other  day  to 
a  very  powerful  lobby  which  is  being  maia- 
tained  in  Washington  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  food  reform,  one  result  of  which 
is  the  Tawney  amendment  mentioned  in  our 
last  issue. 

President  Roosevelt  himself  is  preparing  a 
message  to  the  people  on  the  "States'  rights  " 
aspect  of  the  question,  as  that  is  the  way  our 
enemies  are  working.  They  are  seeking  to 
create  the  idea  that  the  national  law  inter- 
feres in  matters  left  solely  to  each  State  to 
legislate  upon. 

Gleanings  has  always  taken  an  advanced 
position  on  this  subject,  and  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the 
trend  of  events.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to 
talk  of  better  prices  for  honey  until  the  adul- 
teration evil  has  been  scotched. 


We  presume    the    company  will  continue  to 
do  business  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Baumer  left  a  wife  and  five  children. 
Pneumonia  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  LARGE  BUYER  AND  CON- 
SUMEK  OF  BEESWAX. 

The  name  of  Anton  F.  Baumer,  who  died 
at  Syracuse,  New  York,  January  26,  was  not 
generally  known  to  bee-keepers,  though  the 
company  of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit 
and  vice-president  is  one  of  the  largest  buy- 
ers of  beeswax  in  the  woi'ld.  We  refer  to 
the  Will-Baumer  Candle  Company,  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  manufacture  vast  numbers  of  bees- 
wax candles  for  use  in  churches  of  the  Cath- 
olic and  Greek  faiths.  The  company  also 
prepare  wax  for  other  uses. 

Mr.  Baumer  was  not  an  old  man,  having 
been  born  in  1862,  but  he  led  a  strenuous  life 
as  vice-pi'esident  of  a  concern  doing  a  large 
business  in  this  and  other  countries.  In  the 
course  of  his  career  he  traveled  a  great  deal 
in  the  interests  of  his  company.  '  ,h  here 
and  in  Europe,  and,  being  socially  mclined, 
he  had  many  friends  and  acquaintances.  He 
was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  his  father  having 
founded  the  great  candle-factory  befoi-e  he 
was  born.  When  the  Will  and  the  Baumer 
interests  wei'e  consolidated  he  virtually  be- 
came the  predominant  head  of  the  concei'n, 
with  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the 
company,  so  that  Syracuse  loses  by  his  early 
demise  one  of  its  Ijrightest  and  most  popular 
business  men,  for  apparently  every  one  there 
knew  him  or  knew  of  him  as  one  of  the  city's 
foremost  citizens. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  a  bee-keeper 
who  produces  a  few  pounds  of  beeswax  each 
season  that  a  large  business  could  be  built  up 
in  wax  candles  alone;  but  this  goes  to  show 
the  value  of  probity  and  honor  in  conducting 
a  business,  for  Mr.  Baumer  was  always  known 
for  straight  and  above-board  business  meth- 
ods. He  did  not  endeavor  to  piece  out  the 
beeswax  with  paraffine;  on  the  contrary,  the 
candles  of  his  making  were  certain  to  be 
made  of  beeswax  and  nothing  else.  The  re- 
ult  was,  the  church  authorities  everywhere 
could  implicity  rely  on  his  goods  being  pure. 


ELECTRIC   FANS   FOR  VENTILATING   BEE-CEL- 
LARS;   OTHER   MEANS    FOR  COOLING   OFF 
AND  FRESHENING  UP  CELLARS  THAT 
ARE   TOO  W^ARM. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  fact  that, 
when  our  machine-shop  cellar  becomes  too 
warm,  we  turn  on  an  electric  fan  to  change 
the  air;  and.  presto  I  how  quickly  the  temper- 
ature drops  and  the  atmosphere  sweetens  up  I 

Early  in  the  season  we  reported  that  our 
machine  -  shop  -  cellar  bees  were  not  doing 
well.  At  first  we  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  trouble  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  shut  in,  a  la  Hershiser.  But 
we  have  since  learned  that  this  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  A  large  number  of  col- 
onies were  put  into  the  inner  inclosure,  but 
without  the  usual  ventilation  we  had  given 
in  former  seasons.  The  bees  became  very 
uneasy,  and  bumped  against  the  wire  cloth 
of  the  special  bottom- boards  in  their  vain  en- 
deavor to  escape.  In  the  course  of  a  month 
some  colonies  gave  the  unmistakable  odor  of 
dysentery.  Conditions  seemed  to  presage 
disaster  for  all  the  cellar-wintered  bees,  un- 
less something  were  done,  and  that  right 
speedily.  This  was  the  first  of  January, 
and  there  were  at  least  three  months  ahead 
of  us. 

The  first  warm  day  that  came  we  took  the 
bees  out  and  gave  them  a  flight.  Then  we 
put  them  back  just  as  they  were,  but  this 
time  we  set  half  the  bees  in  another  com- 
partment of  the  cellar,  the  other  portion  go- 
ing into  the  regular  inner  bee-room.  We 
then  connected  a  six- inch  galvanized  iron 
pipe  from  the  window  to  this  inner  compart- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  the  air  from  outdoors 
would  be  sucked  in  The  outer  room  was 
larger  and  more  ventilated.  The  bees  in 
both  compartments  were  confined  on  the 
wire-cloth-inclosed  bottom-boards,  as  we  have 
frequently  explained.  An  inspection  of  the 
cellar  on  this  5th  day  of  Mai'ch  showed  they 
were  in  good  condition  —  no  signs  of  dysen- 
tery, and  on  opening  up  some  of  the  hives 
they  seemed  to  be  snappy  and  bright. 

About  three  weeks  ago  we  noticed  that  the 
air  in  the  inner  cellar  would  become  a  little 
bad  again.  The  temperature  would  rise  to 
60  degrees,  and  the  bees  become  uneasy.  We 
put  a  little  electric  desk-fan  directly  in  front 
of  the  opening  to  the  galvanized  pipe,  by 
which  the  air  was  brought  into  the  room, 
and  set  it  a  whirling,  and  it  has  been  whirl- 
ing night  and  day  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
back.  The  bees  quieted  down,  and  the  con- 
ditions now  seem  to  be  perfectly  ideal.  The 
air  is  fresh,  and  the  temperatui'e  has  dropped 
to  45. 

"But,"  the  I'eader  may  retort,  "what  good 
is  an  electric  fan  to  me  if  I  have  no  electric 
current  in  the  house?  "  Ay,  there's  the  rub. 
Such  a  fan  is  not  available  to  the  average 
bee-keeper.  Then  why  do  we  refer  to  it  here '.' 
Simply  because  it  shows  the  value  of  a  rapid 
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change  of  air  and  the  means  for  reducing  the 
temperature  in  cellars  where  the  temperature 
runs  too  high.  In  most  cellars  a  ventilator 
can  be  provided  by  making  a  sort  of  blind 
to  shut  out  daylight,  and  yet  admit  air.  In 
order  to  make  this  effective  there  should  be 
an  opening  in  a  live  chimney  to  which  a 
stove  or  furnace  connects  so  there  may  be  an 
active  current.  But  this  ventilation  will  not 
be  required  where  the  temperature  can  be 
held  down  to  45 — not  lower  than  40,  certain- 
ly, nor  higher  than  47.  Where  the  right 
temperature  can  be  maintained,  not  so  much 
change  of  air  will  be  required. 

Some  cases  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
the  bees  can  be  allayed  by  sprinkling  the 
clusters  with  water  every  now  and  then.  If 
the  cellar  be  very  dry  this  should  be  done 
any  way. 

THE     CONNECTICUT    FOUL-BROOD    BILL;   GIV- 
ING ADVANCE   NOTICE   OF  INSPECTION. 

The  Connecticut  bee-keepers  have  agreed 
upon  a  foul-brood  bill  which  they  are  united- 
ly presenting  to  their  State  legislature.  This 
is  good;  for  it  is  better  to  pi'esent  a  united 
front  and  get  something  than  to  disagree 
and  present  two  bills  and  get  neither,  but, 
unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on  the  com- 
promise there  is  one  section  that  provides 
that  the  inspector  shall  give  the  owner  no- 
tice in  advance  of  the  intended  inspection. 
If  by  mail,  said  notice  must  not  be  less  than 
48  hours  previous  to  the  inspection.  This, 
it  seems  to  us,  will  defeat  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent the  effectiveness  of  the  law  in  the  case 
of  certain  parties  who  might  be  inclined  to 
conceal  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  order 
to  obtain  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  the  yard. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  bank  inspector 
were  to  give  the  officers  of  a  bank  that  he 
was  about  to  inspect  48  hours'  notice  in  ad- 
vance of  his  arrival.  Could  not  that  bank, 
if  it  were  doing  an  irregular  or  crooked  bus- 
iness, "fix"  things  up  so  that  every  thing 
would  pass  muster,  then,  after  he  was  away, 
(continue  its  illegal  banking?  Suppose  a 
fire-insuran(!e  inspector  were  to  give4?s  hours' 
n(ttice  to  policy-holders  that  on  a  certain  day 
he  would  make  an  inspection.  Could  not 
these  people  sweep  up  their  premises,  get 
rid  of  all  inflammable  rubbish,  and  otherwise 
make  their  premises  presentable,  then  after- 
ward let  rubbish  accumulate,  defeating  the 
very  object  of  the  inspection? 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  foul-brood 
situation  in  Connecticut,  the  presumption  is 
that  the  great  viajority  of  bee-keepers  would 
l)e  honest  and  would  welcome  the  visit  of 
the  inspector,  who  would  be  able  not  only 
to  tell  them  if  they  had  the  disease,  but  how 
to  cure  it.  But  the  chap  who  continually 
harbored  foul  brood  in  his  yard  (and  there 
are  plenty  of  them  in  the  country  who  work 
on  the  theory  that  they  can  always  hold  it 
under  control)  could  very  easily  remove  the 
affected  colonies  and  then  tell  the  inspector 
to  go  through  the  yard.  It  is  these  fellows 
who  could  keep  the  disease  alive  in  their 
yard  year  after  year.  The  disease  so  "pro- 
tected "  by  a  provision    of   the    kind  under, 


consideration  would   be  a  constant  menace 
to  neighboring  yards. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  proposed  foul- 
brood  law  seem  to  be  excellent. 


THE   INDIANA   FOUL-BROOD   BILL. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
foul- brood  bill  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  Indiana.  It  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio  laws.  As  a  whole,  the 
general  provisions  are  good.  We  have  only 
one  suggestion  to  offer,  and  that  is,  that  the 
State  inspector  be  allowed  to  appoint  depu- 
ties under  the  general  direction  of  the  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association.  This  is  a  weak 
point  in  some  laws  already  in  force,  because 
it  very  often  happens  that  one  inspector  can 
not  begin  to  cover  all  the  territory  and  do  it 
well. 

The  scheme  of  raising  the  fund  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  law  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Ohio  law,  and  is  a  good  one. 

The  officers  of  the  Indiana  State  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  urge  all  the  bee-keepers  of 
that  State  to  send  in  their  dollar  and  become 
members  of  that  Association.  This  dollar 
will  also  make  them  members  of  the  Nation- 
al. In  view  of  the  pending  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  Isee-keepers,  our  Indiana 
subscribers  should  rally  to  the  suppoi't  at 
once.  Send  the  money  to  Jay  Smith,  Secre- 
tary, Vincennes,  Ind.,  box  74. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Section  1. — Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Indiana  State  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
the  Governor  may  appoint  for  a  term  of  two  years  a 
State  Inspector  of  Apiaries.  Such  inspector  shall, 
when  notifled  of  the  existence  of  a  disease  known  as 
foul  brood  among  apiaries,  examine  all  such  as  are 
reported  and  all  others  in  the  same  locality,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  such  disease  exists,  and,  if 
satisfied  of  its  existence,  shall  give  the  owner  or  per- 
son who  has  care  of  such  apiaries  full  instructions  as 
to  the  manner  of  treating  them. 

Section  2. — Within  a  reasonable  time  after  making 
such  examination  the  inspector  shall  make  another 
examination  thereof;  and  if  the  condition  of  any  of 
them  is  such  as,  in  his  judgment,  renders  it  necessary, 
he  may  burn  all  the  colonies  of  bees  and  all  the  combs 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Section  3.— Any  owner  of  a  diseased  apiary,  of 
honey  made  or  taken  from  such  an  apiary,  who  shall 
sell,  barter,  or  give  away  such  apiary,  honey,  or  ap- 
pliances, or  bees  from  such  an  apiary,  expose  other 
bees  to  danger  of  contracting  such  disease,  or  refuse 
to  allow  the  inspector  of  apiaries  to  inspect  such 
apiary,  honey,  or  appliances,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  one 
moAh,  nor  more  than  two  months. 

SW3TION  4.— There  shall  be  levied  annually  on  the 
owner  of  each  colony  of  bees  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
one  cent  for  each  colony  owned,  which  levy  shall  be 
placed  on  the  tax  duplicate  of  the  respective  counties 
by  the  county  auditors  at  the  time  of  the  levy  of  other 
taxes  each  year.  The  amount  so  collected  shall  con- 
stitute a  special  State  fund,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
payment  of  the  salary  and  actual  expenses  of  the  in- 
spector. 

Section  5.— The  inspector  shall  make,  at  the  close 
of  each  calendar  year,  a  report  to  the  Governor,  stat- 
ing the  number  of  apiaries  visited,  the  number  of 
those  diseased  and  treated,  the  number  of  colonies  of 
bees  destroyed,  and  -of  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
employment  of  his  duties.  Said  inspector  shall  re- 
ceive three  dollars  for  each  day  actually  and  neces- 
sarily spent  in  the  employ  of  his  duties,  and  be  im- 
bursed  for  money  expended  by  him  in  defraying  ex- 
penses: Provided  that  the  total  expenditures  for  such 
purpose  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  secured  by  the 
special  assessment  as  defined  in  section  four. 
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Salt,  applied  wet,  says  Mrs.  J.  E.   Cham- 
bers, of  Vigo,  Texas,  beats  all  my  "cures" 
for  bee-stings  mentioned  on  page  88. 
^> 

Say,  Mr.  Editor,  how  are  your  chickens? 
Contrary  to  the  arguments  against  keeping 
poultry  with  bee  keeping,  the  writer  now 
has  a  pen  of  nice  Plymouth  Rocks.  If  I  can 
ovei'come  the  trouble  of  so  many  bee-keep- 
ers who  handle  poultry  as  too  many  poultry- 
men  handle  bees,  I  may  be  at  least  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  poultry-business  as  I  have  been 
with  my  bees.  [Wait  till  A.  I.  R.  gets  home. 
—Ed.] 

j^ 

MOVING  BEES   TO   NEW  LOCATIONS. 

Experience  in  moving  bees  at  all  kinds  of 
times  has  taught  me  that  bees  moved  to  a 
new  locality,  just  a  short  time  before  the 
honey-flow,  will  give  better  results  than  if 
previously  moved.  The  excitement  stirs 
them  up  to  activity  and  gives  the  bees  a  vim 
and  vigor  that  come  just  at  the  right  time 
for  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  flow. 
It  seems  to  awaken  them  in  such  a  way  as 
will  cause  them  to  rush  out  in  full  force  and 
a  determination  to  gather  all  in  sight,  while 
colonies  already  in  the  place  are  slower  to 
begin  operations.  This  is  an  important 
matter  when  locating  new  outyards  or  chang- 
ing locations.  The  bees  are  left  on  the  old 
location,  and  stimulated  to  build  up  as  much 
as  possible  when  they  are  moved  to  the  new 
lo(^ation  in  time  for  the  flow.  I  am  doing 
this  again  this  year. 

AUTOMOBILES  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

'  'Hauling  bees  to  outyards,  without  horses, ' ' 
is  mentioned  on  page  1109,  1906,  and  two  il- 
lustrations to  show  how  an  auto  is  used  for 
carrying  a  load  of  "baby  nuclei."  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  horseless  vehicle  is  that  it 
is  sting-proof,  and  there's  no  trouble  with  the 
bees.  Another  bee-keeper's  "automobile  " 
of  California  is  shown  as  a  frontispiece  of 
the  Nov.  15th  issue,  1906 — another  horseless 
carriage  in  the  shape  of  a  mule.  The  editor, 
page  1418,  thinks  it  is  probably  sting-proof. 
While  there  are  automobiles  in  Ohio  and 
California,  we  Texans  have  them  also,  and  a 
picture  of  one  of  these  horseless  carriages  is 
shown  on  page  406. 

But.  all  jokes  aside,  a  "rig"  of  this  kind 
is  not  a  bad  one  for  moving  bees,  especially 
over  bad  roads  or  where  the  sand  is  deep. 
There  are  a  good  many  advantages  in  moving 
bees  on  such  a  heavy  wagon,  which  rolls  over 
the  ground  much  more  siiioothly.  and  with 
fewer  jolts,  than  a  lighter  one.     While  small 


stones  and  sticks  jolt  a  light  wagon,  this 
heavy  kind  acts  more  like  a  steam  street- 
roller,  simply  rolling  the  obstacles  into  the 
soil.  Another  advantage  is  the  slow  steady 
gate  of  the  team,  besides  being  sting-proof 
to  a  greater  extent  than  horse  teams.  A 
larger  number  of  colonies,  too,  can  be  load- 
ed on  such  a  wagon,  and,  although  the  move 
is  slow,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  sure.  It  beats 
real  autos  on  the  kind  of  roads  over  which 
I  have  moved  bees,  loading  from  30  to  40 
heavy  colonies  on  at  one  load. 

SCATTER  YOUR  APIARIES. 

The  advantage  of  having  bees  scattered  in 
different  yards  has  been  more  apparent  this 
past  season,  and  shows  up  again  in  our 
spring  examinations.  Three  of  my  apiaries 
along  the  mountain-ranges  did  nothing,  while 
heretofore  a  good  crop  was  obtained  year 
after  year.  Three  yards  in  mesquite  range 
secured  a  good  crop,  while  two  other  yards 
on  cotton  plantations  turned  out  better  than 
any  of  them.  Only  locations  of  the  former 
kind  would  have  left  my  crop  report  blank. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  the  three  first- 
mentioned  yards  be  moved  to  better  locali- 
ties; but  this  would  be  impracticable,  as  re- 
sults another  season  might  be  just  the  re- 
verse as  regards  yields  of  the  respective  lo- 
cations, or,  in  other  words,  if  all  the  apiaries 
were  located  where  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained last  year  a  failure  of  a  honey  crop 
might  be  experienced,  while  on  the  old  loca- 
tions much  honey  might  have  been  secured. 
This  has  taught  me  to  scatter  my  apiaries, 
and  in  different  kinds  of  locations.  In  some 
portions  of  our  country,  localities  differ  very 
much,  even  when  only  a  few  miles  apart,  as 
regards  the  honey  flora. 

CHEAP  PAINTS  FOR  HIVES. 

Some  bee-keepers  do  not  paint  their  hives, 
because  "paint  costs."  If  they  could  get  a 
cheap  paint  for  bee-hives  they  would  paint 
them.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  well-paint- 
ed hive,  one  kept  painted,  will  outlast  an 
unpainted  one,  if  made  of  the  same  material. 
It  holds  good  with  dwelling-houses,  and  so 
it  will  with  bee-hives,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  put  up  in  favor  of  unpainted 
hives;  and  the  better  painted  the  hives  are, 
the  more  lasting;  hence  the  best  paint  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose— a  strictly  pure  lead 
and  zinc,  and  pure  linseed  oil,  outside  white, 
should  be  used.  Several  years  ago  some  of 
the  much  advertised  cold-water  paints,  such 
as  "powderpaint "  and  "asbestine, "  a  white 
fire-proof  weather-proof  paint,  were  given  a 
trial.  The  work  seemed  satisfactory  until 
exposed  to  rain,  which  penetrates  and  soaks 
into  the  wood  just  as  badly  as  when  no  paint 
is  used.  While  it  is  fairly  satisfactory  for 
hive  sides  and  ends,  it  is  almost  worthless 
for  covers.  However,  such  paints  are  better 
than  no  paint  at  all  when  hives  are  not  shad- 
ed. All  things  considered,  however,  "the 
best  paint  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end."  This 
can,  perhaps,  be  better  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing illustration  which  I  take  from  a  coloiv 
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card  of  the  paints  we  have  found  the  most 
satisfactory  and  lasting  in  our  experience  as 
•'paintei's,"  which,  by  the  way.  I  have  been 
following  as  a  side  issue.  Suppose  yoitr 
paint-dealer  offers  you  two  brands  of  paint 
— one  being  a  strictly  pure  prepared  paint  at 
$1.75  per  gallon,  and  some  other  at  $1.35. 
Now,  the  first  will  go  much  further,  and 
cover  from  25  to  30  per  cent  more  surface 
per  gallon  than  the  cheaper  brand  containing 
barytes  and  whiting  (both  objectionable  in 
good  paints),  l)ut  much  used  in  place  of  white 
lead  and  zinc.  Even  should  you  ignore  the 
cheap  quality  of  the  lower-priced  paint,  the 
better  article  will  actually  cost  less,  because 
it  takes  fewer  gallons  to  do  the  work.  For 
example,  2000  squai'e  feet  require  two  coats 
of  paint.  Of  the  $1.35  article,  ten  gallons 
are  required,  amounting  to  $13.50.  Of  the 
other  it  takes  only  seven  gallons  at  $1.75, 
which  amounts  to  $12.25,  leaving  a  saving  of 
$1.25;  besides,  what  is  more  important  still, 
you  have  the  very  best  paint  for  your  hives, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  labor  is 
the  same  for  either  a  cheap  or  a  high-price 
paint  to  be  applied,  except  that  hives  paint- 
ed with  the  cheaper  article  must  be  repaint- 
ed much  sooner,  hencro  the  expense  is  in- 
creased in  this  respect  also.  It  is  not  an 
agreeable  job  to  have  to  paint  hives  very  oft- 
en, especially  when  they  are  once  tenanted, 
hence  it  is  best  to  paint  them  right,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article. 

.^ 

THOSE  CANDY-FEEUING   EXPERIMENTS. 

Dr.  Lyon's  article  and  the  editor's  foot- 
note, page  95,  together  with  the  editorial  on 
page  83,  mixed  me  up  quite  a  little.  Further 
discussions  on  the  subject  would  be  timely. 
/  am  not  certain  which  one  of  the  three 
kinds  of  candy  should  be  used  for  best  results 
in  winter  feeding,  and  it  might  save  others 
much  loss  from  feeding  the  wrong  kind  of 
candy.  "Good"  candy  gave  best  results 
with  Dr.  Lyon;  "hard"  candy,  made  of  su- 
gar and  water,  boiled,  gave  good  results, 
while  that  made  by  boiling  honey  and  sugar 
melted  in  the  hives  and  killed  the  bees.  He 
fed  outdoors. 

At  Medina,  the  "Good"  candy  gave  trou- 
ble, melting  in  the  hives  and  killing  the  bees, 
while  the  Tsest  results  were  obtained  from 
"hard"  candy  made  from  sugar  and  water. 
The  feeding  was  done  indoors.  The  I'esults 
were  just  the  reverse  in  the  two  cases,  if  I 
understand  the  articles  correctly.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  "What  caused  such  different  re- 
sults ?  "  The  editor  attributes  it  to  the  dif- 
ference between  indoor  and  outdoor  feeding. 
There's  something  in  this.  "Good"  candy 
over  a  colony  out  of  doors  is  not  subjected 
to  as  high  a  temperature  as  in  the  cellar. 
Although  the  heat  of  the  cluster  may  be  the 
same  in  both  cases,  the  temperature  around 
the  candy  in  an  outdoor  super  would  most 
likely  be  hardly  as  warm  as  the  other.  In 
addition  to  this  the  moisture  of  a  cellar  would 
play  a  great  part  toward  the  melting  of 
"Good'  candy,  as  it  keeps  best  in  a  cool 
dry  place.     But  why  the   same  results  with 


the  hai'd  candy  made  of  honey  and  sugar  fed 
outdoors  by  Dr.  Lyon,  as  with  that  fed  in- 
doors at  Medina  ?  One  thing  is  true — if  hon- 
ey is  boiled  it  will  remain  liquid  for  a  time, 
at  least,  if  kept  warm,  or  even  after  it  has 
become  apparently  hard,  as  in  the  candy  it 
soon  becomes  liquid  again  if  subjected  to 
warm  heat.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  harder 
matter  to  keep  "hard  sugar  and  honey  can- 
dy" in  a  warm  place  than  "Good"  candy. 
Judging  from  Dr.  Lyon's  experience,  the 
heat  from  the  clus.er  in  an  outdoor  colony 
has  the  same  effect  upon  such  candy  as  when 
fed  indoors,  with  perhaps  the  difference  that 
it  would  melt  sooner  and  give  worse  results 
in  the  cellar.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  Dr 
Lyon  would  have  found  just  as  good  results 
from  hard  candy  made  of  pure  granulated 
sugar  and  water,  which  gave  best  results  at 
Medina,  as  he  did  with  the  "Good"  candy. 
Unless  otherwise  convinced  I  believe  the 
best  all-around  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  hard-boiled  sugar-and-water  candy. 
Pure  granulated  sugar  and  water  are  cheap- 
est in  the  first  place.  If  honey  is  used,  either 
in  hard  or  "Good  "  candy,  it  adds  to  its  ex- 
pense. Besides,  unless  it  is  known  to  an 
absolute  certainty  that  there  is  no  danger, 
diseases  might  be  introduced  by  using  honey 
in  feeding.  Another  danger  with  "  Good  " 
candy  is  that  one  can  not  always  be  certain 
whether  he  is  getting  inire  powdered  sugar 
or  not. 
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It  seems  to  be  clearly  proven  now  that  the 
honey  market  in  England  is  no  great  bonan- 
za for  the  bee-keeper.  I  took  pains  to  get 
from  England  some  honey  quotations  from 
Travers  &  Sons,  the  largest  wholesalers  in 
London.  They  quote  amber  Jamaica  honey 
at  5  cents  per  lb.;  fine  pale,  6  cents;  finest 
ci'eam  white,  8  cents.  Honey  in  glass  jars, 
etc.,  seems  to  be  rated  more  according  to 
the  package  than  the  contents.  My  corre- 
spondent say^  the  reports  as  to  the  high 
price  of  sorne  kinds  of  honey  in  Englauil, 
notably  heather,  are  doubtless  true,  for  some 
people  there  want  that  honey,  no  matter 
what  the  price,  and  actually  enjoy  paying  a 
fancy  figure.  Heather  honey  is  national  in 
England,  and  John  Bull  eats  it  loyally  in  the 
spirit  of — 

Ohi  wrap  the  flag  around  me,  boys. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  per 
capita  consun)ptiou  of  honey  in  England  as 
c(»mpared  with  this  country.  It  certainly  is 
far  greater  there  than  here.  From  the  very 
first,  English  litei'ature  has  teemed  with  ref- 
erences to  the  bee  and  honey. 
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As  showing  how  the  editor  of  a  great  met- 
ropolitan daily  may  err  in  regard  to  common 
things,  I  clip  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Times  for  Jan.  14: 

NO  BEE  "with  honeyed  THIGH." 

It  was,  of  course,  a  lapsus  linauce  of  the  editor  who 
wrote  under  the  heading  of  "Bees  and  Blue  Flowers  " 
in  to-day's  issue  of  the  Times  when  he  spoke  of  "  bees 
lading  their  hip  pockets  with  honey." 

No  one  doubts  that  the  editor  knows  what  a  large 
majority  of  his  readers  do  not  know,  i.  e.,  that  bees 
do  not  carry  honey  in  their  "  hip  pockets  "  or  pollen- 
baskets.  Neither  is  honey  sucked  from  the  flower,  as 
is  so  often  believed. 

The  process  consists  of  the  rolling  about  in  the 
flower  of  the  elongated  lower  lip  which  is  covered  with 
hairs  to  which  the  honey  clings.  When  this  lip,  or 
palp,  as  it  is  called,  is  laden  with  honey  the  honey  is 
conveyed  to  the  mouth  and  swallowed.  It  passes  to  a 
so-called  first  stomach,  whence  it  is  ejected  by  way  of 
the  mouth  again  into  the  cell  of  the  comb. 

The  supreme  delight  of  the  Times'  editors  when 
they  are  corrected  or  criticised  prompts  this  small  cor- 
rection of  an  almost  universal  fallacy.  Honey. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  so  quick  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  error,  and  still  more  so  to  see  the 
editor  of  so  good  a  paper  willing  to  print  the 
correction.  But  it  shows  there  is  still  a  great 
work  to  do  in  educating  the  general  press  in 
regard  to  bees  as  well  as  honey. 

DO   BEES   IN   GATHERING   NECTAR   FROM   THE 

CLOVERS  IN   ANY  WISE   INJURE   THEM 

/OR  FODDER  FOR  CATTLE? 

I  have  already  made  some  quotations  from 
the  New  Zealand  Bee  Bulletin,  by  Isaac 
Hopkins,  written  to  meet  the  objections  of 
farmers  whose  fields  are  visited  by  a  neigh- 
bor's bees,  on  the  ground  that  the  bees  take 
from  growing  crops  what  is  useful  to  the 
fai'mer.  In  tbe  following  extract  Mr.  Hop- 
kins shows  that  the  superfluous  nectar  is 
evapoi'ated  and  lost  to  the  farmer  at  all  events 
unless  the  bees  take  it.     He  says: 

That  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  plants  in  any 
growing  crop  is  not  diminished  by  the  abstraction  of 
honey  from  their  blossoms  would  appear  to  be  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  those  plants  have  actually 
thrown  off  the  honey  from  the  superfluity  of  their 
saccharine  juices,  as  a  matter  which  they  could  no 
longer  assimilate.  There  would  appear,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  plants 
themselves  become  daily  more  nutritious  during  the 
period  of  their  giving  off  honey-  that  is,  from  the 
time  of  flowering  to  that  of  ripening  their  seeds. 

In  England  the  gardener  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  made  experiments  on  the  grasses 
and  clovers  growing  on  about  100  different 
patches,  but  all  as  nearly  alike  as  possible, 
especially  at  the  time  of  flowering  and  at 
that  of  ripened  seeds.  These  plants  were 
acted  on  by  hot  water  till  all  soluble  parts 
were  dissolved,  and  the  solution  dried  in  an 
oven,  and  weighed.  This  product  was  sent 
for  analysis.  The  chemist.  Sir  H.  Davy, 
says: 

In  comparing  the  compositions  of  the  soluble  prod- 
ucts afforded  by  different  crops  from  the  same  grass, 
I  found,  in  all  the  trials  I  made,  the  largest  quantity 
of  truly  nutritive  matter  in  the  crop  cut  when  the 
seed  was  ripe,  and  the  least  bitter  extract  and  saline 
matter,  and  the  most  saccharine  matter,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  ingredients,  in  the  crop  cut  at  the 
time  of  flowering. 

Mr.  Hopkins  adds: 

In  the  instance  which  he  then  gives,  as  an  example, 
the  crop  cut  when  the  seed  had  ripened  showed  9  per 
cent  less  of  sugar,  but  18  per  cent  more  of  mucilage 
and  what  he  terms  "  truly  nutritive  matter  "  than  the 


crop  cut  at  the  time  of  flowering.  From  this  it  would 
follow  that,  during  the  time  a  plant  is  in  blossom, 
and  throwing  off  a  superfluity  of  saccharine  matter  in 
the  shape  of  honey,  the  assimilation  of  true  nutritive 
matter  in  the  plant  itself  is  progressing  most  favor- 
ably. In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  honey,  being 
once  exuded,  may  be  taken  away  by  bees  or  any  other 
insects  (as  it  is  evidently  intended  to  be  taken)  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  plant,  by  which  it  certainly  can 
not  be  again  taken  up,  but  must  be  evaporated  if  left 
exposed  to  the  sun's  heat. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  submit  Ihe 
above  to  the  growers  of  alfalfa.  Two  im- 
portant points  are  established  here — namely, 
clovers  and  grasses  have  not  reached  their 
best  stage  at  the  time  of  blossoming;  and 
bees  do  not  injure  the  plants  by  carrying  off 
the  nectar,  which  is  of  no  more  use  to  a 
plant  than  sweat  is  to  an  animal. 

UAjnctdteur,  of  Paris,  does  not  like  E.  R. 
Root's  footnote  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw  in 
Gleanings  for  Nov.  15,  relative  to  Professor 
Gaston  Bonuier's  discovery  of  the  prospectcn- 
bees  that  look  up  work  fur  the  others  to  do. 
We  might  term  them  "  foremen  "  bees.  Our 
French  friends  call  them  c//erc/it'?iSt'S — that  is, 
seekers.  We  in  this  country  have  been  long 
familiar  with  the  scout-bees  and  their  ways. 
It  is  not  them  we  dispute,  but  the  assertion 
that  they  plan  the  work  for  the  other  bees  to 
perform.  We  are  aware  of  the  splendid 
abilities  of  Professor  Bonnier  in  the  fleld  of 
apiculture,  and  appreciate  highly  any  thing 
he  has  to  say  relative  to  that  science;  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  more  proof  for  the 
above  assertion. 


"fynotto  ^^clipdHueeii. 


AN   AMUSING   AND   YET   NOT    UNCOMMON   EX- 
PERIENCE  OF   BEGINNERS. 

The  first  colony  of  bees  I  got  was  in  a  ten- 
frame  home-made  hive.  I  kept  them  stand- 
ing in  the  back  yard  the  first  year,  not  dar- 
ing to  go  near  them.  In  the  fall  i  went  out 
one  night  and  peeped  under  the  cover,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  that  they  had  no  honey. 
I  supposed  all  a  fellow  had  to  do  to  get  hon- 
ey was  to  get  some  bees  and  they  would  do 
the  rest.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  so 
they  say.  Not  so  here.  Nothing  makes  me 
succeed  like  a  failure,  so  I  determined  that 
next  year  those  bees  should  make  some  hon- 
ey or  furnish  a  reasonable  excuse.  I  sub- 
scribed for  Gleanings  and  got  the  ABC. 
Then  the  bee  fever  took  hold  in  eai'nest.  I 
studied  the  book  night  antl  day.  I  knew  it 
all  by  heart.  I  got  the  "Facts  About  Bees, " 
and  learned  it  till  I  could  recite  it  as  easily 
as  a  minister  can  quote  scripture.  The  ar- 
gument in  it  was  good.  Every  thing  in  it 
was  all  worked  out.  How  grateful  I  felt 
that  every  thing  had  been  learned  for  me, 
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and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  reap  the  benefits! 
I  ti'ied  hard  to  be  unassuming,  but  inwardly 
I  could  not  help  feeling  proud  that  I  knew 
every  thing  about  bees. 

I  did  all  this  studying  in  the  winter;  and 
how  I  longed  for  spring  to  come  that  I  might 
demonstrate  what  I  already  knew!  How 
that  winter  persisted  in  staying  with  us,  and 
how  reluctantly  did  spring  show  her  shining 
face!  But  at  last,  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
there  came  a  beautiful  bright  warm  day  — 
just  the  time  for  clipping  the  queen!  I  had 
never  seen  a  queen,  and  my  anxiety  to  view 
her  majesty  was  something  fierce.  I  had  an 
assistant  cover  me  with  mosquito-bar.  I  put 
on  mittens  and  wrapped  my  wrists  with  rags. 
Then  I  fired  up  the  smoker  and  prepared  to 
go  into  action.  How  I  dreaded  opening  that 
hive!  I  felt  a  little  pale,  but  my  teeth  were 
set  and  it  was  do  or  die.  I  was  too  big  a 
coward  to  retreat  while  everyone  was  watch- 
ing. I  must  have  been  an  awe-inspiring 
sight  to  those  bees  as  I  swooped  down  upon 
them,  dressed  in  armor,  with  the  smoker 
spitting  smoke  and  tire.  I  soon  enveloped 
the  hive  in  smoke,  gave  it  a  few  jolts  and 
tore  off  the  cover,  then  smoked  again.  Of 
course,  the  bees  cowed  before  such  a  vicious 
onslaught.  Now,  the  books  said:  "Catch  the 
queen  and  clip  her."  Clipping  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  expedition,  but  I  saw 
where  the  books  were  right  in  saying  "catch 
the  queen"  before  saying  "and  clip  her." 
The  only  change  in  the  wording  of  that  I 
would  make  would  be  to  precede  that  with 
"find  the  queen."  I  took  out  the  frames 
carefully,  and  stood  them  around  the  hive  in 
various  places,  but  could  not  "catch  the 
queen."  I  looked  and  looked.  There  were 
more  bees  in  that  hive  than  I  had  expected 
to  see  in  ten  hives.  The  separation  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  proverbial  hay-stack  and  needle 
would  have  been  a  cinch  compared  with  the 
task  in  hand.  I  hunted  all  the  afternoon, 
and  had  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  darkness. 
I  was  disgusted  but  not  discouraged.  This 
problem  confronted  me:  "  If  I  fail  to  find  one 
queen  in  half  a  day,  how  long  will  it  take  to 
find  several  thousand  queens?"  (the  num- 
ber I  expected  to  have  in  a  year  or  two). 

Nothing  succeeds  like  a  failure,  and  the 
next  day  I  went  after  them  with  more  zeal 
than  ever.  On  lifting  out  the  third  frame 
my  eyes  rested  on  a  bee  the  like  of  which  I 
had  never  seen  before.  It  was  a  long  bee, 
and  she  walked  with  a  more  majestic  tread 
over  the  comb,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
such  a  rush  as  the  rest  of  the  bees.  She  was 
of  a  dark  Vjrown  color,  and  how  handsome 
she  looked!  Verily  this  must  be  the  queen! 
The  queen  of  Sheba  might  have  looked  good 
to  Solomon,  but  she  was  not  arrayed  like 
this  one.  The  next  thing,  "catch  the  queen." 
I  tried  to  make  the  catch,  but  she  was  not  so 
easy.  Just  as  I  would  close  my  fingers  on 
her  she  was  not  there.  At  last  I  got  hold  of 
one  wing,  but  she  buzzed  around  so  that  I 
let  her  drop.  Again  I  got  her  by  the  wings 
and  tried  to  transfer  her  to  the  left  hand,  but 
her  head  did  not  stick  out  far  enough  for  me 
to  get  a  good  hold,  and  she  backed  out  and 


got  away.  Next  time  I  shut  down  so  hard 
that  I  was  afraid  I  would  kill  her,  and  then 
let  up  so  that  she  got  away  again.  This  time 
she  dropped  in  the  grass  and  I  had  a  time  to 
find  her.  The  fourtn  time  I  held  her  between 
my  left  thumb  and  finger  in  a  trembly  fash- 
ion, much  as  a  dog  bites  a  rat,  and  probably 
the  sensations  to  tne  rat  and  queen  were  sim- 
ilar. I  then  got  the  shears.  I  forget  wheth- 
er they  were  a  large  pair  of  tailor's  shears  or 
the  kind  they  use  for  shearing  sheep.  In  my 
enthusiasm  I  had  used  them  to  pry  frames 
apart  with,  and  they  were  more  or  less 
gummed  up  with  propolis.  I  slid  them  un- 
der the  wings  and  shut  down.  The  wings 
bent  over,  but  would  not  cut.  I  tried  again 
and  again,  until  I  either  wore  the  wings  in 


NOW  THE   BOOKS  SAID:    "CATCH   THE  QUEEN 
AND   CLIP   HER." 

two  or  pulled  them  off.  But  I  got  them  off, 
and  a  leg  with  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
those  bees  decided  they  needed  a  new  queen 
— one  more  in  keeping  with  the  modern  ideas 
of  rapid  transit?  A  little  later  I  thought  I 
would  "shook"  them  into  a  new  Danzenba- 
ker  hive,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
they  had  a  new  yellow  queen  with  wings  of 
the  regulation  length  and  a  full  quota  of 
legs. 

P.  S.  In  my  first  article  I  forgot  to  tell 
where  I  was  educated.  Was  educated  at  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Indiana.  Grad- 
uated with  horrors  at  the  foot  of  the  class 
and  received  the  degree  of  R.  F.  D. 

[Many  a  beginner  has  a  similar  experience. 
When  he  pays  anywhere  from  one  to  three 
dollars  for  a  nice  queen,  and  then  essays  to 
clip  to  keep  his  three   dollars   from   tiying 
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away,  his  fingers  begin  to  feel  trembly,  and 
be  wishes  Mr.  Queenbreeder  had  clipped  her 
before  sending. 

A  little  advice  to  such  beginners  right  here 
may  prove  to  be  helpful.  First  practice  on 
clippmg  drones.  Learn  to  pick  him  up  by 
the  wings  until  you  can  do  the  little  act  deft- 
ly and  neatly,  without  pinching  or  hurting 
him.  When  this  is  accomplished,  grab  his 
waist  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of 
the  other  hand.  In  that  position  he  can  be 
held  without  injury  and  his  wings  be  clipped. 
Now  try  her  majesty  the  queen.  The  job 
will  then  be  easy.  When  grasping  her  by 
the  waist  or  thorax  do  not  be  afraid  of  .  urt- 
ing  her,  for  a  very  slight  pressure  will  do  no 
harm,  as  the  hard  bony  substance  that  goes 
to  make  up  her  corset  waist,  we  will  say, 
will  protect  her  from  any  injury.  After 
clipping,  open  the  fingers  on  top  of  the  frames, 
allowing  the  queen  to  crawl  off  quietly  by 
herself.  There  are  a  good  many  other  ways 
of  doing  the  work;  but  this  for  the  beginner 
is  about  as  simple  as  any  unless  one  uses  the 
little  Monette  queen-catcher  and  clipper  sold 
by'G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.— Ed.] 


luitb    , 

moiittii 


GETTING    THE    BEES    READY    FOR    THE    SUR- 
PLUS. 

"Mr.  Jones,  how  did  you  succeed  in  pre- 
paring your  supers  and  hives  for  the  surplus 
season  of  1907  which  we  talked  about  when 
you  were  here  last?" 

"First  rate,  Mr.  Doolittle.  I  have  all  the 
supers  cleaned,  fixed,  and  made,  that  I  think 
I  shall  need  this  season,  and  the  sections 
well  under  way  for  filling  them." 

"That  is  good.  The  winter  and  early 
spring  is  the  time  to  get  all  our  hives  and 
supers  ready  for  the  summer's  operations, 
and  I  am  glad  you  are  beginning  right." 

"I  was  thinking  this  morning  that  all  this 
surplus  of  hives,  supers,  and  sections  would 
be  of  little  use  to  me  unless  I  knew  some- 
thing about  getting  the  bees  ready  to  take 
the  best  advantage  in  them,  and  so  I  thovight 
I  would  come  over  and  see  you  about  this 
still  more  important  matter  of  getting  the 
hees  ready,  so  I  could  be  meditating  on  it 
and  thus  be  ready  to  act  when  the  time 
comes  to  put  it  in  practice." 

"Good  idea.  In  fact,  our  time  for  study 
and  preparation  all  along  the  line  of  bee 
work  is  during  the  winter  months;  and  he 
who  takes  time  by  the  forelock  is  the  one 
the  most  likely  to  succeed." 

"Very  good.  What  is  the  first  work  along 
this  line? " 

"My  first  work  is  to  gee  that  each  colony 


has  stores  enough  to  carry  them  to  where 
the  hives  can  be  successfully  opened  and  the 
combs  manipulated,  and  to  know  about  the 
strength  of  the  same  as  to  number  of  bees." 

"How  do  you  find  this  out  in  early 
spring? " 

"This  is  easily  done  on  some  cool  to  cold 
morning  where  chaff-packed  hives  are  used, 
by  taking  off  the  cover  and  turning  up  one 
corner  or  one  side  of  the  covering,  cloth,  or 
quilt  that  lies  over  the  frames  to  keep  the 
chaff  from  falling  down  among  the  bees. 
Turn  it  back  till  you  can  see  the  edge  of  the 
cluster  of  bees;  and  as  you  do  so.  look  along 
the  combs  for  sealed  honey,  and  if  such  is 
seen  in  four  or  five  of  the  combs  you  can 
safely  calculate  that  such  a  colony  will  be  all 
right  till  pollen  becomes  plentiful,  at  which 
time  you  can  open  the  nive  and  make  a 
thorough  examination." 

"But  sujDpose  I  do  not  find  much  or  any 
sealed  honey,  what  then?" 

' '  You  are  to  mark  that  hive  and  feed  the 
bees  in  some  way,  the  very  best  of  which  is 
to  set  in  frames  of  sealed  honey.  If  yoii  do 
not  have  such,  take  out  a  comb  and  put  in  a 
division-board  feeder  next  to  the  cluster  of 
bees,  when  you  feed  them  by  pouring  feed  a 
little  more  than  blood-warm  in  the  feeder, 
the  smell  and  warmth  of  the  feed  arousing 
them  sufl3ciently  so  they  will  take  the  feed. 
But  remember  that  a  comb  of  sealed  honey 
set  right  in  there  where  I  tell  you  to  set  the 
feeder  is  the  best  possible  way  to  feed  bees 
at  any  time  of  the  year  where  bees  need 
feeding." 

"Well,  as  I  have  quite  a  few  such  combs 
which  I  saved  for  future  use  last  summer,  I 
shall  be  all  right  here.  But  how  about  as- 
certaining the  strength  of  the  colony  as  to 
bees? " 

"After  having  found  out  about  the  amount 
of  honey,  just  turn  up  the  covering  till  you 
come  to  the  first  edge  of  the  cluster  of  bees 
on  one  side,  then  turn  up  the  cover  on  the 
opposite  side  till  you  come  to  that  side  of  the 
cluster,  then  count  the  number  of  spaces  be- 
tween the  combs  they  occupy,  and  you  have 
the  thing  at  your  command  at  once." 

"How  is  that? " 

"Suppose  you  find  bees  in  from  seven  to 
ten  spaces,  you  can  know  that  such  colonies 
are  extra  good  ones;  and  if  they  have  honey 
enough  they  will  need  no  further  attention 
except  to  know  that  they  have  a  good  queen 
later  on.  If  you  find  bees  in  five  and  six  spaces, 
such  colonies  are  good  ones,  and  will  bring  up 
to  strong  colonies  in  time  for  the  honey  harvest 
from  clover;  but  if  you  find  bees  in  only  two, 
three,  or  four  spaces,  you  may  know  that 
there  is  little  chance  for  the  two-space  clus- 
ter to  live  to  see  the  flowers  blossom,  and 
the  show  is  poor  for  the  three-space  cluster; 
but  the  four-space  cluster  will  be  apt  to  get 
ready  for  the  basswood-honey  harvest  with- 
out much  trouble." 

"But  a  part  of  my  hives  are  not  chaff-pack- 
ed.    How  can  I  tell  about  these? " 

"This  is  done  by  lifting  them  up  from  the 
bottom-board  and  looking  between  the  bot- 
tom-bars of  the  brogd-framea.    H  the  hive  is 
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heavy,  and  you  find  bees  covering  four  to 
seven  frames,  you  can  count  such  hives  as 
all  right  till  you  can  open  the  hives  with 
safety  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  combs 
as  to  both  brood  and  honey." 

"Why  need  I  vs^ait  about  this  opening  of 
the  hive?  It  woiald  seem  better  to  know  the 
exact  condition  of  things  at  once." 

"It  is  better  that  no  sealed  covers  should 
be  moved  nor  frames  disturbed  thus  early  in 
the  season,  for  it  often  does  more  harm  than 
good  through  the  chilling  of  brood,  and  leav- 
ing the  hive  in  poor  condition  to  keep  in  the 
heat  arising  from  the  cluster  of  bees.  We 
must  be  careful  here,  if  we  would  reap  the 
best  results." 

"But  if  I  consider  such  hives  short  of  stores 
.I-must  open  the  hives  in  order  to  feed  them, 
must  I  not? " 

"No,  not  necessarily." 

"How  is  it  to  be  done,  then?" 

"Just  set  an  empty  super  on  the  bottom- 
board,  and  in  this  super  set  a  pan  or  square 
tin,  dripping-pan,  or  some  like  kind  of  dish, 
then  pour  in  your  syrup  or  feed,  the  same 
being  about  as  hot  as  you  can  well  hold  your 
finger  in.  Put  on  top  of  the  feed  a  w^ooden 
Hoat  made  of  a  piece  of  J-inch  board  about  \ 
inch  smaller  all  ai'ound  than  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  containing  the  feed,  and  over  the 
whole  spread  a  piece  of  an  old  towel  or  a 
piece  of  cheese-cloth,  seeing  that  the  latter 
lies  down  so  it  touches  the  feed  all  around. 
This  is  to  keep  the  bees  from  getting  daubed 
or  drowning.  Now  set  the  hive  of  bees  over 
the  super,  and  the  wai'mth  and  scent  from 
the  feed  will  cause  the  bees  to  come  down  in 
masses  till  they  cluster  below  the  frames  and 
touch  the  cheese-cloth,  thus  forming  a  line  of 
bees  from  the  brood  above  to  the  feed  below, 
which,  thi'ough  the  warmth  of  the  feed,  will 
enable  them  to  carry  up  from  two  to  four 
quarts  in  a  night,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  colony." 

"I  see.  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  the  feed  warm,  but  I  now  see  there  is 
an  advantage  in  it.  But  can  I  feed  at  any 
time  in  this  way?" 

"At  any  time  when  the  bees  are  not  fiying. 
To  feed  in  this  way  during  a  warm  day 
would  almost  surelj'  I'esult  in  robbing,  and 
should  be  done  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening, 
or  on  cool  or  rainy  days,  and  never  when 
the  bees  from  other  colonies  are  likely  to  be 
attracted  to  such  colonies  as  are  being  fed." 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  such  colonies  as 
have  only  one  or  two  frames  enclosed  by  the 
cluster? " 

"That  is  a  matter  over  which  some  of  our 
best  bee-keepers  disagree:  but  the  most  of 
them  now  think  that  it  is  best  to  do  nothing 
with  them,  only  that  they  be  not  robbed, 
through  which  the  whole  apiary  is  often  de- 
moralized. As  a  rule,  if  left  alone  the  fittest 
will  survive,  and  all  which  do  not  are  to  have 
their  hives  cared  for  so  that  the  honey  in 
them  is  not  carried  off  by  other  bees." 

"Why  could  not  several  of  these  small  col- 
onies be  put  together,  thus  making  one  strong 
one  of  the  several  ? ' ' 

"That  looks  I'easonable  to  the  one  who  has 


never  tried  the  matter;  but  to  those  who 
have  tried  it,  the  knowledge  has  come  through 
the  facts  in  the  case,  that,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  such  united  colonies  will  be  no  better  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  than  would  be  any 
that  survived  of  those  left  untouched." 

"That  is  strange." 

"So  it  is,  and  it  has  puzzled  many  of  our 
best  bee-keepers  during  the  past.  About  the 
only  way  of  helping  these  weak  colonies 
seems  to  be  the  giving  to  them  a  frame  of 
brood  where  lots  of  young  bees  are  just 
emerging,  taking  their  combs  all  away  but 
two  of  honey,  and  putting  the  frame  of 
emei'ging  brood  between  these  comics  of  hon- 
ey, and  confining  the  whole  to  these  three 
combs  by  means  of  a  dummy  and  warm 
blankets  around  the  whole,  thus  keeping 
them  warm  till  the  young  bees  are  able  to 
care  for  more  room." 

"Why  would  that  not  be  a  better  plan  than 
eithel-  uniting  or  letting  them  take  their 
chances? " 

"At  first  glance  it  would;  but  after  repeat- 
ed trials  it  is  generally  found  that,  with  the 
exception  of  saving  some  extra  good  queen, 
or  for  some  special  reason  for  wanting  to 
save  just  that  one  colony,  the  taking  of  that 
frame  of  brood  away  from  the  stronger  col- 
ony thus  early  in  the  season  does  more  dam- 
age to  the  strong  one  than  is  gained  by  sav- 
ing the  weak  one;  and,  besides,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  bees  that  were  in  the  weak  col- 
ony die  before  the  young  bees  from  the  brood 
become  old,  and  strong  enough  to  care  for 
things,  and  so  we  not  only  lose  our  weak  col- 
ony Ijut  this  frame  of  brood  from  the  strong- 
er, making  a  loss  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
having  only  our  labor  for  our  _pains." 


BUCKAVHEAT    AS  A  HONEY-PRODUC- 
ER. 


The  Conditions  that  Control  the  Flow  of 
Nectar;  the  Season  more  Important  than 
the  Amount  of  Bloom;  Overstocking;; 
Preparing  for  Winter  in  July. 


BY   E.    W.    ALEXANDER. 


In  the  June  1st  issue  of  Gleanings  I  no- 
ticed the  following  questions:  "How  many 
colonies  will  60  acres  of  buckwheat  support, 
or  how  much  honey  can  be  gathered  from 
it?"  As  the  editor  calls  my  especial  atten- 
tion to  this  question  I  will  give  some  of  my 
experience  in  keeping  bees  m  buckwheat  lo- 
cations. I  first  wish  to  say  that  this  question 
never  can  be  answered  exactly;  the  px'inci- 
pal  reason  is  that,  during  the  time  that  buck- 
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wheat  is  in  bloom,  many  other  honey-pro- 
ducing flowers  are  also  secreting  nectar, 
principally  goldenrod,  which  yields  a  dark 
honey  resembling  buckwheat  very  much,  and 
with  us  is  a  better  honey-producer  than  buck- 
wheat. However,  I  will  try  to  throw  a  ray 
of  light  on  this  subject. 

Several  years  ago  I  kept  nearly  200  colo- 
nies in  a  location  where  there  was  barely  100 
aci'es  of  buckwheat  within  reach  of  my  bees 
—  that  is,  within  four  miles,  or  in  a  circle 
eight  miles  in  diameter.  Still,  with  this 
small  acreage  per  colony  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  harvest  a  surplus  of  15  to  20 
lbs.  of  nice  buckwheat  section  honey  per  col- 
ony. This  caused  me  to  feel  very  anxious  to 
keep  bees  in  a  buckwheat  location  where 
thousands  of  acres  was  raised  annually,  so  1 
moved  to  this  place.  But  I  soon  found  out, 
to  my  sorrow,  that  the  amount  of  bloom  had 
but  little  bearing  on  the  amount  of  surplus  I 
obtained,  and  in  this  respect  buckwheat  is 
no  exception  to  other  flowers,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  does  its  best  when  we  have 
quite  cool  nights  followed  by  a  clear  sky  and 
a  bright  hot  sun  with  little  or  no  wind;  then 
from  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2 
in  the  afternoon  it  secretes  nectar  very  fast. 
We  seldom  find  a  bee  at  woi-k  on  it  much 
earlier  or  later  in  the  day.  But  on  golden- 
rod  they  will  work  fx'om  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing until  after  5  in  the  afternoon.  It  also  re- 
quires quite  cool  nights  and  a  very  bright 
sun  during  the  day.  Neither  it  nor  buck- 
wheat amounts  to  much  in  cloudy  weather, 
even  if  the  day  is  warm.  With  a  tempera- 
ture below  70°  on  a  cloudy  day,  bees  will 
waste  away  fast  on  either  goldenrod  or  buck- 
wheat. They  simply  crawl  around,  unable 
to  fly;  and  unless  they  get  a  bright  sun  the 
next  day  they  soon  die. 

This  question  has  a  close  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  overstocking,  and  it  is  hard  to 
answer  it  without  touching  somewhat  on  that 
question.  From  the  reports  given  in  our  bee 
journals  the  past  season,  during  the  com- 
mencement of  the  clover  bloom  in  several  of 
our  Western  States,  I  noticed  that  it  was  all 
that  could  be  desired;  but  as  to  the  yield  of 
honey,  it  has  been  in  many  places  almost  a 
failure,  and  we  have  received  many  letters 
of  inquiry  for  clover  extracted  honey  from 
some  of  the  best  clover  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  writers  of  these  inquiries  state 
that,  although  they  had  a  very  large  bloom, 
their  bees  got  but  little  surplus. 

My  friends,  the  time  will  come  when  many 
of  you  will  realize  that  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "season,"  which  is,  the  condition 
of  the  ground  as  to  proper  moisture  and  the 
temperature,  and  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time  the  flowers  are  in 
bloom,  will  have  a  thousand  times  more 
bearing  on  our  surplus  than  the  amount  of 
bloom  or  the  number  of  colonies  we  may 
have  in  one  apiai'y. 

A  few  years  ago,  during  the  commence- 
ment of  our  August  harvest,  when  our  bees 
had  at  least  1500  acres  of  buckwheat  bloom 
to  work  on,  and  were  getting  honey  very 
fast,  a   heavy   thunder-shower   came    down 


from  the  north  about  2  p.m.,  which  caused 
the  mercury  to  drop  21  degrees  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  Then  this  low  temperature  of 
about  65  degrees,  with  windy  cloudy  weath- 
er, lasted  some  11  days,  during  which  time 
the  bees  destroyed  large  quantities  of  their 
brood,  for  there  was  no  nectar  in  any  flow- 
ers during  that  time,  and  they  were  ready  to 
rob  any  hive  that  was*  opened.  We  have  but 
very  little  basswood  in  this  locality,  and  two 
years  ago  the  bloom  was  very  light.  We 
could  hardly  find  a  tree  that  had  any  flow- 
ers on,  but  still  our  bees  got  a  fine  surplus  of 
over  9  tons  of  basswood  honey;  but  the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
was  clear,  hot,  and  very  damp;  the  moisture 
of  the  air  condensed  on  every  thing  that  was 
cool,  and  consequently  we  got  the  honey.     • 

One  year  ago  we  had  the  most  profuse 
basswood  bloom  I  ever  saw.  Nearly  every 
tree  was  full  of  flowers;  but  the  weather  was 
cold,  cloudy,  and  windy  during  nearly  the 
whole  time  it  was  in  blossom,  and  we  did 
not  get  enough  basswood  honey  so  it  could 
be  smelled  or  tasted  in  our  surplus.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw  the  buckwheat  harvest 
stop  so  suddenly,  with  apparently  little  cause, 
as  it  did  last  August.  From  the  morning  of 
the  21st  to  the  night  of  the  24th,  bees  got 
honey  very  fast.  Our  hive  on  the  scales  av- 
eraged a  gain  of  about  8  lbs.  a  day,  and  we 
extracted  a  tankful  of  a  little  more  than  2 
tons  each  day  for  four  consecutive  days,  and 
our  men  all  agreed  that  there  was  more  hon- 
ey in  the  apiary  each  night  than  there  was 
in  the  morning.  But  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
we  had  had  a  light  shower  with  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature of  11  degrees.  The  bees  were  very 
quiet  the  next  morning  until  about  noon; 
then  when  it  warmed  up  a  little  they  were 
ready  to  rob  any  thing  they  could  get  at,  and 
there  were  thousands  trying  to  get  into  our 
honey-house  around  the  screened  windows; 
and  we  knew  from  past  experience  that  the 
honey  season  of  1906  was  then  di'awn  to  a 
close.  The  hive  on  the  scales  did  not  gain  i 
lb.  any  day  after  that  fall  in  temperature 
and  shower,  although  there  was  considerable 
buckwheat  in  bloom. 

Then  at  other  times  I  have  noticed,  when 
the  weather  remains  warm  without  any  rain, 
the  flow  of  nectar  would  last  until  Sept.  5; 
but  if  a  break  in  the  harvest  comes  at  any 
time  after  the  24th  of  August  we  at  once  take 
off  our  extracting-combs,  run  them  through 
the  extractor,  and  put  them  away  for  anoth- 
er year. 

This  year  we  finished  the  last  work  in  the 
apiary  for  the  season  on  Sept.  1,  and  our 
honey  was  then  all  either  in  the  barrels  or 
tanks,  and  we  had  little  more  to  do.  We  al- 
ways prepare  our  bees  for  winter  during  July 
and  August,  so  our  summer's  work  was  fin- 
ished until  we  put  them  into  the  cellar. 

I  might  continue  to  write  page  after  page, 
citing  cases  where  the  weather  has  nearly  all 
to  do  with  our  securing  a  surplus,  but  I  don't 
think  it  necessary.  The  one  principal  re- 
quirement in  securing  a  nice  surplus  is,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  season;  but  this,  being  far 
beyond  man's  control,  will  always  make  the 
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(jroduetion  of  honey  a  somewhat  uncertain 
business.  The  bloom  of  60  acres  of  buck- 
wheat added  to  what  other  h'>ney-producing 
plants  which  would  blossom  at  the  same 
time,  would  undoubtedly  help  100  colonies 
very  much  to  till  up  their  hives  for  winter 
and  give  some  surplus.  I  should  consider  it 
(juite  a  help  to  an  otherwise  fair  location; 
but  I  can  not  see  how  we  can  ever  ascertain 
any  thing  like  a  cori'ect  knowledge  of  what 
our  harvest  will  be,  or  the  number  of  colo- 
nies that  will  overstock  a  location.  My  ad- 
vice is,  don't  make  any  debts  expecting  to 
pay  them  from  your  future  crop  of  clover, 
basswood,  or  buckwheat  honey;  for  if  you  do 
there  are  many  chances  that  you  may  be 
badly  disappointed. 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[When  we  visited  Mr.  Alexander,  two 
years  ago  this  coming  summer,  he  showed 
us  how  the  bees  were  working  on  golden- 
rod  as  well  as  buckwheat.  At  that  time  he 
stated  that  the  bees  were  getting  as  much 
(if  not  more)  from  the  goldenrod  as  from 
the  buckwheat.  While  his  locality  has  gen- 
erally been  credited  with  being  a  great  buck- 
wheat country  (and  this  is  true),  yet  if  this 
were  the  only  source  it  is  doubtful  if  our 
correspondent  would  be  able  to  maintain  so 
maay  bees  in  only  one  locality.  Goldenrod 
thrives  luxuriantly  there,  and,  moreover, 
the  conditions  seem  to  be  just  such  as  to 
make  it  yield  a  large  amount  of  nectar. 
The  surrounding  counti'y  is  very  hilly  and 
stony.  Some  of  the  side-hills,  in  conse- 
quence, can  not  very  well  be  cultivated,  and 
it  is  these  that  grow  up  wild  with  golden- 
roil. 

As  to  the  amount  of  acreage  that  it  takes 
to  support  a  given  number  of  colonies,  if 
JMr.  Alexander's  l)ees  have  a  llighL  of  three 
or  four  miles  for  pasturage,  the  lowest  cal- 
culation shows  that  there  ai"e  25  colonies  to 
the  square  mile,  taking  three  miles  as  a  ra- 
dius, we  will  say,  and  700  colonies  as  the 
basis  of  our  figures.  But  the  average  bee- 
range  of  this  size  would  not  have  over  200 
colonies,  or  seven  to  the  square  mile.  If  the 
200  were  divided  up  into  three  outyards,  or 
even  two,  the  available  bee-range  would  be 
more  evenly  distributed. — Ed.] 


HOW  BEE-KEEPING  HAS  DEVELOPED. 

Some    Siig:gestions    to   Those    who   would 
Make  it  their  Only  Business. 

BY   W.    Z.    HUTCHINSON. 

First,  a  brief  backward  glance  at  the  past, 
a  glimpse  of  the  present,  then  let  the  eye 
rest  upon  the  future. 

In  the  past,  almost  "every  farmer  had  a 
small  Hock  of  sheep,  two  or  three  cows,  a 
dozen  or  two  hens,  raised  an  acre  of  Max, 
made  his  own  cheese  and  clothing,  and, 
among  other  things,  kept  a  few  hives  of  Ijees 
—  brimstoning  the  heaviest  and  lightest  in 
the  fall.  Had  a  man  attempted  bee-keeping 
as  a  specialty,  the  keeping  of  one  hundred  or 


even  fifty  colonies,  he  would  have  been  look- 
ed upon  as  visionary,  wild,  almost  a  lunatic; 
and,  under  the  existing  conditions,  it  would 
have  been  a  foolish  move.  The  product 
would  have  been  in  poor  shape  for  transpor- 
tation or  retailing,  the  fa(^ilities  for  transpor- 
tation most  meager,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  consumers  mostdifficult  to  find  and  reach. 

As  the  years  rolled  by,  population  increas- 
ed wonderfully;  railroads,  steamboats,  and 
other  modes  of  transportation  multiplied; 
and  then  came  the  invention  of  the  movable- 
comb  hive,  the  honey-extractor,  the  bee- 
smoker,  comb  foundation,  and  the  section 
honey-box.  The  product  of  the  apiary  was 
secui'ed  in  a  marketable,  transportable  shape: 
there  were  means  of  transportation,  anil  a 
/market.  Men  began  keeping  bees  in  larger 
numbers,  making  a  prominent  side  issue  of 
a  business  that  eventually  grew  into  specialty. 
Bee  journals  came  upon  the  field  of  action; 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies 
wei'e  built,  and  bee-keeping  as  a  separate 
rural  industry  became  an  established  fact. 

But  there  were  many  problems  to  l^e 
solved.  The  successful  wintering  of  the  l)ees, 
and  the  control  of  inci'ease  or  swaruiing, 
were  difficult  of  solution,  and  bee-keeping  as 
understood  and  managed  in  those  days  was 
truly  an  uncertain  pursuit  —  very  profital)le 
if  things  turned  out  well,  but  likely  to  leave 
the  bee-keeper,  some  fine  spring  morning, 
with  only  empty  hives  and  combs.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  advice  was  to  combine  bee- 
keeping with  some  other  pursuit.  Gradually 
the  difficulties  were  overcome.  Foul  brood 
could  be  banished  from  an  apiary  or  from  a 
neighborhood;  swarming  could  be  prevented 
or  forestalled,  and  the  proper  food,  temper- 
ature, ventilation,  etc.,  brought  the  bees  safe- 
ly through  long  severe  winters.  That  bee- 
keeping might  be  depended  upon  as  a  sole 
business  was  proveil  by  the  success  of  such 
men  as  Crane,  Hetherington.  Coggshall.  Ell- 
wood,  Holtermanu,  Miller,  Townsend,  Cov- 
erdale,  Aikin,  Gill,  Mclntyre,  Mendleson, 
and  many  others  equally  successful  but  not 
so  widely  known. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialty,  and  bee-keep- 
ing is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  One  farmer 
is  a  stock-grower;  another  raises  potatoes, 
as  did  Mr.  Terry;  another,  great  fields  of 
cabbages;  another,  fruits,  etc.,  and,  instead 
of  keeping  a  few  bees,  they  buy  their  honey 
of  the  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of  its  pro- 
duction, he  in  turn  buying  his  meat,  milk, 
and  potatoes.  Many  who  are  now  keeping 
bees  in  connection  with  some  other  pursuit 
are  asking  themselves  and  others  if  they 
shall  drop  this  other  pursuit  and  make  a  sole 
business  of  bee-keeping.  To  such  I  wimld 
say  that  never  tvere  the  ])rospccts  brigliter  for 
making  a  success  oj  bee-keeping  as  a  sole  bus- 
iness. 

One  feature  that  I  have  not  touched  upon, 
and  it  is  most  important,  is  the  continually 
increasing  demand  for  honey.  Its  use  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  especially  by  the 
great  baking  i-ompanies  throughout  the  coun- 
ti'y,  has  done  more  to  put  commercial  bee- 
keeping upon  a  sound    basis   than    many  of 
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us  dream.  The  prices  paid  are  not  high,  but 
the  demand  is  large  and  steady,  which  is  of 
vastly  more  importance.  The  handling  of 
crops  of  honey  is  drifting  away  from  the 
hands  of  the  commission  mercihant  into  those 
of  the  cash  buyer.  Honey  has  really  become 
a  staple,  in  good  demand,  and  can  be  readi- 
ly sold  for  cash  almost  any  day  of  the  year, 
the  same  as  butter,  wheat,  and  potatoes. 

There  is  really  no  great  difficulty  in  win- 
tering bees  without  loss.  An  underground 
or  suitable  cellar,  where  the  temperature  is 
beyond  the  influence  of  outside  temperature, 
properly  ventilated,  and  the  bees  supplied 
with  early-gathered  well-ripened  natural 
stores,  or  else  fed  a  syrup  made  from  granu- 
lated sugar,  solves  the  wintering  problem. 
There  are  several  methods,  notalDly  "shook, 
swarming,"  whereby  distant  apiaries  may 
be  managed  by  occasional  visits,  with  no  loss 
from  absconding  swarms. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considei'ed  in  embark- 
ing in  beekeeping  as  a  sole  business  is  the 
location.  This  is  the  foundation  of  bee-keep- 
ing as  a  specialty.  I  would  never  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  making  a  specialty  of  bee- 
keeping in  a  poor  location.  Still  further, 
unless  the  location  is  different  from  any  with 
which  1  have  had  experience,  I  would  not 
attempt  specialty  with  bees  in  one  location — 
cei'tainly  not  with  only  one  apiary.  With 
the  systems  of  management  now  in  use,  it  is 
possible  to  care  for  an  apiary  many  miles 
from  home  —  so  far  that  the  journeying  to 
and  fro  must  be  done  on  the  ears.  If  possi- 
ble, have  each  apiary  where  the  flora  and 
other  conditions  are  different  from  those  at 
the  other  yards.  The  chances  of  a  total  fail- 
ure are  thus  greatly  lessened;  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  crop  at  some  of  the  locations. 
To  illustrate,  I  have  bees  in  four  different 
kinds  of  locations;  or,  rather,  there  are  four 
sources  of  supply  available  to  one  or  more 
of  the  four  yards.  These  sources  are  clover, 
basswood,  red  raspberry,  and  buckwheat. 
Last  year  the  buckwheat  furnished  about 
one-fourth  of  the  crop,  while  basswood  yield- 
ed nothing.  Next  year  the  conditions  may 
be  I'evei'sed.  Clover  yielded  the  most  pro- 
fusely last  year;  next  year  it  may  be  rasp- 
berry. 

Having  secured  the  desirable  locations, 
next  comes  the  stocking  of  them  with  the 
very  best  kind  of  bees.  I  have  found  noth- 
ing superior  to  the  darker  strains  of  Italians. 
Get  the  best  of  hives  and  implements.  This 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  specialty,  that  it 
can  afford  to  have  tools  and  implements 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  small  bee- 
keeper. It  can  have  the  best  of  hives,  feed- 
ers, cellars,  extractois,  etc.  For  instance,  I 
have  sold  the  two-frame  extractox's  that  came 
with  the  apiaxies  that  I  boxxght  last  fall,  in 
Northern  Michigan,  and  shall  pxxt  a  four- 
frame  automatic  at  each  yax'd  the  coming 
season. 

To  I'ecapitulate:  Get  a  good  location;  bet- 
ter yet,  several  good  locations;  stock  them 
with  good  bees,  plenty  of  them,  enough  so 
that  wnen  there  comes  "a  good  year  the  crops 
will  be  enox'moxxs;  have  the  best  of  hives  and 


implements,  and  study  out  some  system  of 
management  that  is  adapted  to  yourself  and 
yoxxr  conditions.     Simple,  isn't  it? 

One  thing  more,  and  I  am  done.  Unless 
yoxx  love  this  work,  xxnless  yoxx  can  go  into  it 
with  enthxxsiasm,  and  full  faith  in  your  abil- 
ity to  succeed,  don't  attempt  it. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Feb.  26. 


GOOD  CANDY. 


Made  Avith  a  Universal  Bread -mixer ;  How 
to  Make  it  so  that  it  Can  be  Used  as  a 
Winter  Food  AVithont  Melting  down  and 
Killins:  the  Bees. 


BY  D.   E.   LHOMMEDIEU. 


With  unxxsual  intex'est  I  have  just  x-ead  the 
article,  page  95,  on  making  bee  candy. 

Last  spring  it  became  necessary  to  feed.  I 
used  xxp 3  bbls.  of  pxxlverized  sxxgar  in  "Good 
candy."  It  was  mixed  with  the  xxniversal 
bread-mixex".  No.  8.  Smaller  sizes  coxxld  be 
xxsed  if  desired.  They  are  made  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  cost  $2.50  or  $3.00.  Turn  into  the 
mixer  measured  wax'm  extracted  honey,  and 
measiired  pxxlverized  sxxgar.  ( By  experiment- 
ing youcan  detei'mine  the  right  qxxantities  to 
make  a'stiff  dough. )  If  made  too  soft  it  will 
melt  and  I'xxn  oxxt  of  the  hive  entrance.  Use 
galvanized  or  tin  basket  sprinkled  with  the 
pxxlvex-ized  sxxgar;  lay  in  one  batch  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  pancake;  then  add  a  layer  of 
sxxgar,  etc.,  till  you  have  enough  to  feed  the 
oxxtyax'd. 

By  keeping  sugar  over  the  candy,  robbei's 
can't  toxxch  it.  Go  to  the  hive;  cut  oft'  a 
chxink  of  candy,  the  size  you  wish  to  feed, 
with  a  knife;  lay  it  above  the  cluster.  Jt 
will  last  qxxite  a  while  compared  with  liqxxid 
feed.  The  bi'ood  stai'ted  in  this  way  will  sui'- 
prise  yoxx.  You  won't  need  to  roll  up  yoxxr 
sleeves  to  make  bee-candy  this  way,  and 
there  will  be  no  x'obbing  if  the  hive  is  prop- 
erly closed  at  the  top. 

Colo,  Iowa. 

[Yo-xxr  scheme  of  making  bee  candy  we  be- 
lieve to  be  excellent.  We  have  leax'ned  by 
expex'ience  that  it  is  vex'y  important  to  do  a 
thoroxxgh  job  of  mixing  the  honey  and  the 
sxxgar,  and  nothing  could  do  this  better,  prob- 
ably, than  the  common  bi-ead-mixers  now  on 
the  market.  But  in  view  of  some  serious 
losses  some  of  oxxr  bee-keeping  friends  have 
sxxstained  from  attempting  to  use  the  Good 
candy,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  qxxeen- 
cage  candy,  on  top  of  the  fx'ames  for  a  win- 
ter food,  it  would  behoove  every  one  to  err 
on  the  safe  side  by  putting  such  candy  in  a 
shallow  tin  pan  or  tray.  The  wooden  but- 
ter-dishes that  can  be  had  at  any  grocery 
would  serve  a  most  excellent  purpose.  Even 
if  you  yourself  can  mix  the  candy  so  it  will 
not  "run,"  there  will  be  others,  doubtless, 
who  can  not  do  it;  and  then,  too,  the  condi- 
tions in  your  climate  might  be  slightly  differ- 
ent fi'om  those  in  another.  Iowa  is  a  much 
dryer  State  than  many  of  those  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and    especially  those    bordering 
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on  the  great  lakes;  hence  the  advisability  of 
putting  queen-cage  candy  in  some  sort  of 
container  that  will  prevent  it  from  getting 
away  and  playing  havoc  with  the  bees. — Ed.] 


WAX -PRODUCTION 


Is  it  a  Profitable  Business  in  the  Tropics? 

The  AVax-press  vs.  the  Honey-extractor 

for  Getting  Honey  out  of  Combs. 


BY  C.   F.    HOCHSTEIN. 


In  December  15th  Gleanings  I  read  with 
interest  an  article  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison 
on  the  production  of  wax  in  the  tropics,  the 
West  Indies  especially.  Now,  I  have  been 
experimenting  on  this  wax-producing  busi- 
ness for  some  years,  right  here  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  all  kinds  of  systems  and  all 
kinds  of  hives,  and  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ments so  far  have  been  a  failure  financially. 
My  experiments  so  far  clearly  show  that,  in 
a  winter  location  like  mine  in  Cuba,  where 
the  surplus-honey  ti>)w  is  from  October  1  to 
April  1,  if  honey  will  net  the  bee-keeper 
even  no  more  than  a  cent  a  pound  he  will 
come  out  better  financially  than  producing 
wax  at  thirty  cents  a  pound  during  the  same 
time. 

I  will  now  give  the  reason  for  this,  and 
point  out  how  the  bees  will  work  in  follow- 
ing Mr.  Morrison's  system  in  this  location. 

Let  us  take  a  brood-chamber  boiling  over 
with  bees  the  first  of  October;  put  on  a  hon- 
ey-board, then  a  super  with  starters  one  inch 
wide.  If  the  weather  at  this  time  is  cool  the 
bees  will  be  loath  to  go  above  the  honey- 
board,  but  will  stick  honey  in  every  cell  in 
the  brood-chamber  as  fast  as  the  bees  hatch 
out.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that,  in  a 
short  time,  the  brood-chamber  will  be  full  of 
honey,  with  no  bees. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  weather  be 
warm  at  this  time  the  bees  will  commence  to 
stick  in  brace-comb  between  the  top-bars  and 
the  honey-board.  When  this  space  gets 
pi'etty  well  filled  they  will  crowd  up  above 
the  honey-board  and  build  brace-comb  to 
the  bottom-bar,  then  combs  from  the  bot- 
tom-bar up,  and  fill  these  same  combs  with 
honey  as  fast  as  the  building  of  them  goes  on. 

After  they  get  the  super  about  a  third  fill- 
ed in  this  manner,  then  they  will  commence 
on  the  starters.  These  they  will  commence 
to  draw  out,  putting  honey  into  the  cells  be- 
fore they  are  half  drawn  out.  That  is  the 
way  the  bees  work  here  in  using  all  starters 
from  foundation  in  the  super.  If  a  drawn 
comb,  cut  down  so  as  to  leave  a  one-inch 
starter  in  the  same  is  used,  they  will  work 
just  the  same,  with  the  exceptioui  of  cleaning 
out  the  honey  and  carrying  it  below.  Now, 
any  bee-keeper  who  has  ever  had  a  super 
full  of  frames,  with  combs  built  from  the 
bottom-bars  up,  can  imagine  what  a  mess  he 
would  be  in,  running  his  supers  in  this  man- 
ner. 

I  have  tried  to  meet  this  objection  half 
way  by  using  five  full  combs  and  four  frames 


with  starters  in  them,  interchanged  in  a  ten- 
frame  super.  This  worked  a  little  better, 
but  even  here  the  bees  would  fill  the  drawn 
combs  nearly  full  of  honey  before  starting 
to  draw  out  the  starters.  I  also  reversed  the 
conditions,  putting  the  brood-chamber  above 
and  the  siiper  with  starters  below,  and  a  hon- 
ey-board between;  but  this  would  not  work 
either,  as  the  liees  would  carry  the  honey  up 
and  crowd  out  the  queen  from  laying. 

From  my  former  experiments,  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  come  to  regarding  the  profitable 
production  of  wax  over  honey  is  that  it  will 
have  to  be  done  in  a  one-story  hive,  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  in  a  summer  location — I 
mean  where  the  surplus  honey-flow  comes  in 
summer.  If  nothing  happens  to  the  contrary 
I  shall  try  it  this  summer.  I  have  a  suitable 
hive  planned  for  the  purpose. 

I  want  to  learn  all  the  short  cuts  possible, 
to  save  work.  I  don't  care  to  work  like  a 
"house  on  fire." 

Why  doesn't  Mr.  Morrison  tell  us  more 
about  his  bag  act?  What  kind  of  bags  does 
he  use?  How  many  combs  does  he  put  into 
a  bag?  Does  he  put  the  same  bag  into  the 
press?  How  long  does  he  let  them  drip? 
What  has  he  under  the  bags  to  catch  the 
drip?  What  kind  of  house  does  he  uje  for 
the  purpose?  I  know  it  is  almost  possible  to 
build  a  bee-proof  honey-house;  but  it  certain- 
ly is  not  possible  to  build  an  ant-proof  house 
in  Cuba. 

I  should  think  it  would  take  a  regular  hip- 
podrome to  put  all  the  paraphernalia  in  need- 
ed to  hang  up  75  or  100  bags  with  75  to  100 
tubs  under  them  to  catch  the  drip;  and  I 
should  judge  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  bags, 
the  honey  they  soak  up,  what  honey  sticks  to 
the  tubs  and  pails,  what  the  bees  and  ants 
get,  and  what  drops  from  the  starter  left  in 
the  frame  from  the  time  it  is  cut  until  it  is 
put  back  on  the  hive  would  more  than  pay 
the  wages  of  a  couple  of  men  to  extract  it 
and  barrel  it  at  one  handling. 

I  can  not  understand,  either,  how  Mr. 
Morrison  can  get  his  honey  to  drain  out  of  a 
bag.  I  have  had  cappings  and  chunks  of 
honey  all  mashed  and  cut  up  fine,  in  an  un- 
capping-box,  with  a  wire  screen  \  inch  mesh; 
have  left  the  cappings  in  this  box  two  and 
three  weeks  at  a  time,  and  the  honey  would 
not  all  drain  out.  Remember,  our  honey 
crop  comes  in  cool  weather. 

Then  it  looks  to  me  as  though  a  man  could 
uncap,  extract,  and  cut  out  a  given  number 
of  combs  a  good  deal  faster  than  he  could 
cut  them  into  a  bag,  let  it  drip,  take  it  down, 
put  it  into  a  wax-press,  press  it,  take  it  out, 
etc.  Query:  How  many  combs  can  Mr. 
Morrison  handle  per  hour,  from  hive  to  bar- 
rel? 

I  am  afraid  if  I  had  to  do  all  this  slashing, 
mashing,  and  hanging  up,  when  I  got  through 
some  one  would  have  to  put  me  into  a  wax- 
press  and  squeeze  the  honey  out'  of  me  and 
my  clothes.  I  have  studied  on  this  matter 
of  wax-production  here,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  hired  help  as  much  as  possible, 
and  because  there  are  some  good  bee-loca- 
tions  to   be  had  in  places  where  it  would 
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cost  more  than  the  honey  is  worth  to  get  the 
honey  to  mai'ket. 

Mangos,  Cuba. 

[This  was  referred  to  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison, 
who  replies  as  follows:] 

Nearly  all  the  points  raised  by  this  corre- 
spondent have  been  answered  already  in  the 
pages  of  Gleanings,  but  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  go  over  the  questions  again.  It  was  only 
in  the  last  issue  of  Gleanings  Mr.  Frank 
Reiman,  of  Nueva  Paz,  Cuba,  drew  a  picture 
of  wax-production  in  Cuba  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  what  Mr.  Hochstein  has  given.  For 
its  size,  Cuba  is  an  enormous  producer  of 
beeswax,  nearly  all  of  which  is  produced  in 
what  some  may  term  "winter,"  but  what 
most  Americans  would  be  glad  to  call  "sum- 
mer." 

I  suspect  Mr.  Hochstein  is  a  Yankee  who 
likes  to  follow  Yankee  ways,  even  in  the 
tropics.  My  experience  has  been  that,  if  it 
was  warm  enough  out  of  doors  to  secret  nec- 
tar, it  was  warm  enough  inside  a  hive  for 
wax-making.  Mr.  H.  could  possibly  solve 
some  of  his  difficulties  if  he  used  an  entrance 
to  the  top  story  of  his  hives.  He  would 
solve  more  problems  if  he  used  shallow 
brood-chambers.  Full  sheets  of  foundation 
in  all  brood-frames  are  also  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

As  to  bags,  three  are  quite  enough  for  one 
apiary — one  in  the  press,  one  dripping,  and 
one  being  filled.  As  to  the  best  material, 
opinions  differ.  Some  like  cheese-cloth, 
others  use  burlap.  In  Cuba  one  can  pur- 
chase a  linen  cloth  used  by  women  for  fancy 
work,  which  is  strong  and  good.  If  too  close 
in  a  mesh,  get  one  of  the  women  who  make 
drawn  work  to  pull  some  of  the  threads. 
Don't  apply  the  pressure  too  fast,  or  the  bag 
will  burst. 

The  honey  expressed  is  fine,  but  it  may  be 
used  to  feed  back.  But  don't  use  any  thing 
but  a  very  shallow  brood-chamber  for  "feed- 
ing back,"  and  always  add  water  before 
feeding.    You  can  do  this  in  July  and  August. 

If  Mr.  Hochstein  will  examine  the  illustra- 
tion by  H.  H.  Root,  on  page  103,  Jan.  15, 
Fig.  8,  he  will  see  just  how  a  bag  is  squeez- 
ed. The  plan  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  I  can't 
say  just  how  fast  this  method  is,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  faster  than  extracting,  and  much 
cleaner,  as  thei'e  is  no  uncapping. 

As  to  ants,  the  honey  can  be  run  right  in- 
to the  barrels  at  once,  and  sealed  up.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  H.,  you  have  no  ants  in  Cuba 
worth  talking  about.  You  want  to  go  to 
South  America  for  ants  that  really  know  their 
business.  — W.  K.  M. 


THE     ASPINAVALL     NON-SAVARMING 
HIVE  AS  TESTED  AT  MEDINA. 


BY   E.    K.    KOOT. 


On  page  204  of  Gleanings  for  1906  I  re- 
ferred to  a  new  non-swarming  hive  by  Mr. 
L.  A.  Aspinwall,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  a  hive 
that  was  exhibited  at  the  Michigan  State  con- 
vention that  took  place  in  that  State  a  year 
ago.     It  will  be   remembered  I  stated   that, 


notwithstanding  it  was  claimed  to  be  a  non- 
swarmer,  and  of  entirely  new,  and,  I  may 
say,  of  odd  construction,  it  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  as  well  as  favorable  com- 
ment on  the  part-  of  the  old  conservatives 
present. 

A  little  later  on,  in  the  April  1st  issue,  we 
gave  a  detailed  description  of  it,  together 
with  a  series  of  illustrations.  At  the  Mich- 
igan convention  referred  to,  Mr.  Aspinwall 
promised  to  send  me  a  hive  to  test.  This  I 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  neighbor,  Mr. 
Vernon  Burt,  a  specialist  in  the  production 
of  comb  honey  in  tall  sections.  I  requested 
him  to  put  into  it  a  rousing  big  colony — one 
of  the  very  best  he  had,  and  then  force  them 
in  every  way  possible  up  to  a  high  state  of 
prosperity,  so  that,  when  the  natural  honey- 
fiow  should  come  on,  its  bees  would  swarm 
unless  the  special  construction  of  the  hive 
should  remove  entirely  all  desire  for  it. 

But,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Burt  had  a  rather 
poor  season.  Very  few  if  any  of  the  colo- 
nies in  his  regular  hives  swarmed;  but  in 
order  to  make  this  one  do  so  he  gave  it  reg- 
ular stimulative  feeding.  This  he  continued 
until  the  honey-flow  came  on;  and,  even 
after  it  began  to  lag,  he  commenced  jam- 
ming in  the  feed  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  could  yet  force  the  bees  out.  All  his 
efi'orts  were  unavailing,  however.  At  no 
time  did  they  show  any  disposition  to  form 
any  swarming-cells,  notwithstanding  the 
forcing  I'eferred  to. 

Mr.  Burt  requested  me  to  come  down  and 
see  that  colony.  I  arrived  at  the  yard  late 
one  summer  afternoon;  in  fact,  itwas getting 
toward  September.  I  took  a  couple  of  pho- 
tographs, and  the  results  are  here  shown. 
No,  that  hive  was  so  jammed  full  of  bees 
that  they  were  actually  crowded  out  of  the 
hive  at  the  entrance.  1  might  state  that  it 
was  very  warm  that  afternoon.  The  honey- 
flow  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  bees  were 
loafing.  We  dissected  the  hive  and  then 
took  another  view. 

To  our  newer  readers  I  might  explain  that 
this  hive  is  no  larger  than  any  other  hive, 
although  it  has  nearly  twice  the  cubic  capac- 
ity of  the  regular  hives  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  frames. 

The  hive  proper  is  a  sort  of  skeleton  on 
which  rest  closed-end  brood-frames.  Two 
side  panels  projecting  a  bee-space  above  the 
frames  close  up  the  two  outside  combs,  and 
the  closed  ends  of  the  frames  shut  out  the 
wind  and  weather  at  the  ends.  One  cleat  is 
placed  on  top  of  each  end  of  the  frames  to 
close  up  the  bee-space  at  the  front  and  rear. 
When  the  honey-board  is  set  on  top  the 
whole  hive  is  enclosed. 

But  the  construction  of  the  frame  and  the 
slatted  dividers  are  the  two  features  that 
constitute  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
brood-nest.  Between  each  brood-frame  is 
interposed  what  we  may  call  a  bee-spaced 
dummy  or  slatted  dummy,  as  called  by  the 
inventor.     These  latter  are  made  as  follows: 

Perpendicular  cleats  |  in.  thick  and  g  in. 
apart,  and  one  inch  wide,  edges  toward  the 
combs,  are  secured  to  the  top  and    bottom- 
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bars  of  a  dummy  fi'ame.  The  regilar  brood- 
frame  pi'oper,  instead  of  having  one  end- bar 
at  each  end,  had  several  of  them,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  larger  illustration.  Only  the 
outside  entl-bar  is  closed-end.  One  of  these 
slatted  dummies  is  set  down  between  each 
pair  of  brood-frames. 

Now  you  ask,  "What  is  this  for?"  Sim- 
ply to  give  a  clustering-space  one  inch  thick 
of  bees  between  each  set  of  frames.  In  oth- 
er words,  Mr.  Aspinwall  spreads  his  brood- 


nest  by  increasing  the  space  between  each 
frame  one  inch  instead  of  the  ordinary  reg- 
ular bee-space.  Of  course,  this  inch  space 
would  be  tilled  with  brace  comb  were  it  not 
for  the  slats  bee-spaced  apart  on  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  the  edges  being  next  to  the 
brood  itself.  It  is  because  of  this  clustering- 
space  between  the  frames,  and  because  bees 
have  more  room  through  which  they  may 
pass  up  into  the  supers,  according  to  the  in- 
ventor,   that    all   possible    swarming  is    re- 
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moved.  Just  why  this  should  operate  to 
prevent  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
stand fully;  but  after  two  or  three  seasons 
of  test,  Mr.  Aspinwall  has  found  he  has  been 
able  not  only  to  increase  his  honey  crop  but 
at  the  same  time  prevent  swarming. 

Quite  a  number  now  of  prominent  bee- 
keepers are  testing  this  hive;  for  it  should  be 
understood  that  Mr.  Aspinwall  is  not  offer- 
ing it  for  sale,  as  he  wishes  to  test  it  thor- 
oughly, and  when  he  is  sure  of  what  it  will 
do  in  the  hands  of  bee-keepers  in  different 
localities  under  different  ccmditious  he  will 
then  be  prepared  to  place  it  on  the  market, 
provided,  of  course,  it  meets  the  expectations 
of  himself  and  friends.  We  expect  to  test 
more  of  these  hives  this  coming  summer; 
and,  while  we  are  making  no  claims  for  it, 
we  know  that  Mr.  Burt  tried  faithfully  to 
force  a  swarm  out  of  his  hive,  and  failed  en- 
tirely. Under  the  conditions  of  a  natural 
honey-tiow — not  too  heavy,  but  just  enough 
to  get  bees  excited — this  hive  might  cast  a 
swarm. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  ask  what  those 
rows  of  holes  are  in  the  upper  front  board. 
A  similar  board  is  situated  in  the  rear  with 
another  set  of  holes  opposite  to  those  in  front. 
A  cleat  with  rounded  ends  is  inserted  in  the 
two  corresponding  holes  opposite  that  come 
the  nearest   to   the  follower-board  when  all 


the  frames  are  in  place.  A  wedge  is  then 
pushed  down  between  this  cleat  and  the  fol- 
lower, pressing  the  latter  snug  up  against 
the  frames. 

The  extra  end-bars  are  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  additional  clustering  room  around 
the  ends  of  the  combs.  This  big  wall  of 
bees  around  each  comb  must  necessarily 
give  a  splendid  protection  to  the  brood; 
and  as  the  bees  have  extra  room  in  which  to 
cluster  (as  provided  by  the  slatted  dividers 
or  dummies)  they  are  not  ordinarily  inclined 
to  hang  out  around  the  front  of  the  en- 
trance, says  Mr.  Aspinwall,  although  appar- 
ently they  did  so  in  this  case,  as  evidenced 
by  the  smaller  illustration;  but  it  should  be 
rememV)ered  that  it  was  a  very  warm  after- 
noon, with  no  bees  Hying. 

I  hope  to  make  Mr.  Aspinwall  a  visit  in 
the  height  of  the  honey-liow  next  summer, 
as  I  wish  to  see  the  condition  of  the  hive 
when  the  swarming  season  is  on,  or  what 
will  be  naturally  the  swarming  season  with 
an  ordinary  hive. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Burt,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
explain  that  he  was  not  aware  that  his  fig- 
ure was  to  appear  in  the  picture,  otherwise 
he  says  he  would  have  struck  a  more  erect 
position.  He  was  simply  waiting  for  the 
"gun  to  go  off,"  thinking  it  would  shoot 
only  the  hive. 
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BEE      KEEPING 
TEXAS. 


IN 


A  Visit  to  some  of   the 
Apiaries  in  the  Vicin- 
ity of  Uvahle. 

BY   H.    H.    ROOT. 

At  the  National  Bee- 
keepei's'  convention  in 
San  Antonio,  Nov.  8,  !i. 
and  10,  of  last  year,  Mr 
D.  M.  Edwards  asked  mv 
to  come  out  to  Uvaldi 
and  look  over  the  coun- 
try. This  southern  coun- 
try was  all  new  to  me,  si  > 
I  was  very  glad  to  go. 
after  the  bee-inspectors' 
meeting  was  over  that 
followed  the  regular  convention. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  of  interest  that  I 
stepped  from  the  train  when  we  pulled  into 
Uvalde,  for  I  knew  something  of  the  reputa- 
tion which  that  locality  had.  Still,  it  was  a 
surprise  to  me  to  tiud  out  later,  that,  in  the 
year  1903,  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of 
honey  had  been  shipped  from  that  very  sta- 
tion. Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  bee-keep- 
ei"s  there  were  almost  as  numei'ous  as  poul- 
try-raisei"s  here  in  the  North? 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  does  not  go 
through  the  town,  but  passes  within  a  mile 
of  it.  Hacks  were  waiting  to  take  the  pas- 
sengers into  town.  Although  this  was  the 
13th  of  November,  the  weather  was  very 
warm  and  the  roads  deep  with  dust.  My 
overcoat  hanging  limply  over  my  arm  made 
me  warmer  still,  and  for  once  I  wished  for 


FIG.  3. — BUKKETTS   SOLAK   WAX-EXTKACTOK. 


FIG.    1. — ONE    OF   THE    DRY    RIVERS   OF   TEXAS. 


the  cold  winds  and  the  freezing  weather  of 
the  North. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  waiting  for  me  when  we 
drove  up  to  the  house,  and  it  wasn't  very 
long  before  we  had  started  in  a  light  buggy 
for  his  ranch,  twelve  miles  from  town,  in- 
tending to  stop  at  several  apiaries  on  the 
way.  We  tools  a  somewhat  roundabout 
route  —  one  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  not  been 
over  for  some  time,  and  we  had  all  kinds  of 
trouble  for  the  reason  that,  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  wire  fences  had  been  put  up  in 
many  places,  preventing  any  one  from  driv- 
ing promiscuously  "across  lots,"  and  some 
of  these  lots,  by  the  way,  are  rather  large. 
Oae  pasture  was  over  thirteen  miles  long. 
Think  of  going  after  the  cows  in  the  evening 
and  finding  them  at  the  other  end  of  the  pas- 
ture !  Some  will  wonder  how  we  could  drive 
without  any  roads;  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  natural  surface  of 
the  ground  is  as  level  as  a  table, 
and.  in  many  places,  almost  as 
hard.  Whenever  a  track  becomes 
rutty  it  is  easier  just  to  drive  to  one 
side  of  it  than  to  fix  it  up.  We 
lost  our  way  for  quite  a  while,  and 
at  two  different  times  had  to  cross 
one  of  the  dry  rivers,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  width,  which  are 
made  up  of  stones  worn  round  and 
smooth,  about  the  size  of  water- 
melons—  see  Fig.  1.  Except  when 
it  is  very  wet,  the  water  is  not  high 
enough  to  cover  the  stones,  but 
runs  far  beneath  the  surface. 

We  did  not  reach  the  first  apiary 
until  after  sundown,  and  then  we 
found  the  owner,  O.  T.  Burkett, 
had  been  extracting,  evidently,  but 
had  just  gone  away.  Although  it 
was  getting  dark  I  managed  to 
take  a  genei'al  view  of  his  yard, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  also 
of  his  solar  wax-extractor.  Fig.  3. 
The  hot  sun  that  shines  almost  all 
the  time  makes  the  solar  extractor 
very  valuable.  Mr.  Burkett's  api- 
ary looks  as  though  it  were  situat- 
ed in  a  remarkably  well-kept    or- 
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FIG.  2. — O.  T.  BUEKETT'S  APIARY  NEAR  UVALDE.  TEXAS. 


chard;  but  the  trees  shown,  instead  of  being 
fruit-trees,  are  the  scraggly  catclaw,  mes- 
quite,  etc.,  which  grow  about  so  far  apart 
all  over  the  country.  Without  thinking  I 
found  myself  wondering  several  times  why 
they  didn't  plant  their  trees  in  straighter 
rows.  Great  bunches  and  clusters  of  mistle- , 
toe  are  seen  on  nearly  every  tree.  ■•■ 

We  did  not  reach  the  ranch  until  after 
dark,  and  so  there  was  no  chance  to  take 
pictures.     The    next   morning,  however,  we 


were  out  early.  Fig.  4  is  a  view  of  the  api- 
ary at  the  ranch,  showing  the  same  growth 
of  trees  and  the  level  ground.  The  covers 
shown  in  this  picture  are  all  home-made. 
They  contain  a  dead-air  space,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  tin.  Mr.  Edwards  says  that  flat 
covers  will  not  do  in  that  locality,  as  the  sun 
is  too  hot.  In  one  year  he  had  $500  worth 
of  comls  honey  melt  down  because  it  was  in 
hives  provided  with  flat  wooden  covers. 
To  he  continued. 


FIG.   4.— D.   M.  EDWARDS'   APIARY  AT  HIS  RANCH,    TWELVE   MILES    FROM    UVALDE. 
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FEEDING  SYRUP  IN  ZERO  WEATHER. 


Hot  Bricks  to  Raise  Temiierature  of  Hives. 


BY  W.    B.  RANSON. 


As  this  subject  is  now  on  in  Gleanings, 
and  experiments  ai'e  being  t-onducted  by 
yourself,  I  offer  this  little  item.  I  have  gone 
all  along  the  ground  covered  by  Dr.  Lyon, 
p.  95,  and  failed;  but  by  a  different  method 
I  have  succeeded  admirably,  and  for  the  good 
of  bee-keepers  I  offer  the  method  as  follows: 

Take  an  escape-boai'd  and  a  Miller  feeder. 
Take  out  the  escape  and  daub  a  little  honey 
around  the  opening  and  also  on  the  beeway 
up  the  feeder.  Place  the  feeder  over  the 
opening  in  the  board  and  fill  it  with  honey 
and  syrup,  and  on  each  outside  of  the  feeder 
place  a  piece  of  thin  board  18  in.  long,  and 
wide  enough  to  come  i  inch  above  the  top  of 


ny.  Results,  in  less  than  26  minutes  the 
colony  will  be  on  a  regular  summer-time 
move.  The  bricks  keep  the  feed  and  hive 
hot,  and  the  carpets  hold  the  heat  until  the 
excitement  of  the  bees  gets  up  and  keeps  the 
hive  hot  for  about  24  hours.  Now,  this  can 
all  be  done  i)i  zero  temperatures,  and  the 
one  feed  will  save  the  colony,  as  no  other 
feeding  will  be  necessary ^:)ro^;w/efZ  the  feeder 
holds  enough,  as  it  will  all  be  stored  in  the 
combs  before  the  hive  cools  off  and  the  bees 
quiet  down,  when  the  fixtures  can  be  ar- 
ranged as  before  the  work  was  done. 

I  have  for  several  years  practiced  this,  and 
have  not  lost  one  colony  so  treated,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  loss  of  very  few  bees  caused  by 
feeding  in  mid-winter. 

New  River  Depot,  Va.,  Jan.  26. 

[Your  plan  of  mid-winter  feeding  does  in- 
volve, after  all,  considerable  work.  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  job   to  heat  up  some  twelve 


BENJAMIN  PAINE'S   APIARY   AND    ORCHARD   AT   ROSWELL,    IDAHO. 


the  feeder,  and  six  or  eight  strips  of  wood  | 
thick,  12  in.  long,  placed  across  on  top  of 
the  edges  of  the  boards  on  the  sides  of  the 
feeder.  Take  this  to  the  colony  to  be  fed, 
and  first  put  wire  cloth,  six  meshes  to  the 
inch,  over  the  entrance,  and  quietly  remove 
the  cover  and  put  the  board  and  feeder  on. 
Now  put  two  empty  supers  on;  and  on  the 
strips  across  over  the  feeder,  place  12  or  16 
bricks  just  hot  enough  not  to  set  the  hive  on 
fire,  and  put  the  cover  on  top  and  spread 
two  pieces  of  carpet  over  all,  large  enough 
to  come  to  the  ground  and  over  the  entrance. 
To  keep  it  as  dark  as  possible,  put  a  large 
piece  of  roofing  iron  on  to  shed  water  in 
case  of  rain,  and  rocks  and  bricks  on  the 
bottom  edges  of  the  carpets  plentifully,  in 
case  of  high  wind,  and  the  job  is  done  with. 
The  feed  prepared,  and  bricks  hot,  it  takes 
only  about  three  minutes'  work  to  the  colo- 


or  fifteen  bricks,  and  then  convey  them  to 
the  hive  that  is  to  be  fed.  If  there  were  to 
be  several  colonies  so  treated  it  would  take 
quite  a  little  time.  Our  correspondents  have 
reported  favorably  regarding  the  use  of  hard 
candy  made  of  granvilated  sugar  and  water. 
As  this  gives  excellent  results  it  would  seem 
to  involve  considerably  less  labor. — Ed.] 


AN   APIARY   IN     AN   ORCHARD;    HONEY  VINE- 
GAR. 

I  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  our  bee-yard 
with  myself  and  wife  standing  among  the 
bees.  With  60  colonies,  spring  count,  they 
increased  to  95.  We  sold  $557.80  worth  of 
honey,  besides  what  we  used  for  ourselves, 
and  made  a  barrel  of  vinegar,  worth  $15. 

Roswell,  Idaho.  Benj.  Paine. 
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SCHOOL-TEACHING    AND 
ING. 


BEE-KEEP- 


The  Clipped-wing  Plan  and  How  it  Enables 
a  Professional  Man  to  Keep  Bees;  Lay- 
ins:  AVorkers  Caiia-ht  in  the  Act. 


many  bees.  The  clipped-wing  plan,  or  any 
other  good  non-swarming  plan,  will  serve  to 
hold  the  bees  until  the  teacher  can  give  his 
full  time. — Ed.] 


BY  M.  JOHNSTONE. 


HONEY  PACKAGES. 


The  engraving  shows  a  photo  which  I  call 
"The  End  of  the  Harvest."  My  interest  in 
bee-keeping  began  in  1900,  when  a  friend 
presented  me  with  a  colony  of  bees.  My 
mistakes  at  first  were,  opening  the  hive  in 
vmsuitable  weather;  striving  for  too  much 
increase,  and  attempting  to  experiment  on  a 
suitable  hive.  By  1903  I  had  increased  to 
about  fifty  colonies,  where  I  now  keep  them. 

Those  years  of  study  gave  me  a  pleasure 
which  I  hardly  can  hope  to  equal  in  any 
further  researches  unless  it  be  that  of  queen- 
rearing. 

An  amateur  usually  dislikes  to  lay  claim 
to  any  original  discoveries,  but  I  think  I 
have  been  among  the  very  few  to  observe 
laying  workers  in  the  act  of  depositing  eggs. 


A  New  Idea  in  the  AVay  of  a  Pasteboard 
Box  Lined  AVitli  ParatHne  Paper;  a  Prac- 
tical Package  for  Candied  Honey. 


BY  HOWARD  C.  MILLS. 


To  those  whose  time  is  limited,  the  process 
of  liquefying  candied  honey  and  putting  it  in 
cans  or  pails  should  from  the  start  be  aban- 
doned. You  may,  in  rejoinder,  say  that  it 
takes  about  as  long  to  liquefy  it  after  being 
candied  in  the  bottles  as  after  being  candied 
in  the  storage-tanks;  but  I  can  not  afford  to 
liquefy  it  at  all,  and  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  people 
may  be  educated  to  the  use  of  candied  hon- 
ey. This  I  have  partially  proven  in  my  own 
experience,  and  intend  to  keep  at  it  until  my 


THE     APIARY   OF   A   SCHOOLTEACHER 


MANAGED   ON  THE 
CONTROL. 


CLIPPED-WING    PLAN     OF    SWARM 


as  reported  in  Gleanings,  page  846,  for  the 
year  1900. 

My  crop  has  averaged  a  ton  each  season 
during  the  last  three  years,  even  in  this  bad 
year.  Being  engaged  in  teaching  I  work  by 
the  clipped-queen  system,  using  an  eight- 
frame  hive.  Supers  are  placed  on  the  brood- 
chamber  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  strength 
of  the  colony  warrants.  Combs  of  brood  are 
taken  from  Iselow  in  exchange  for  full  sheets 
of  wired  foundation,  and  placed  above  the 
queen-excluder.  Swarming  is  thus  retarded 
until  the  summer  vacation  commences,  when 
full  time  can  be  given  them.  Last  season 
only  one  swarm  issued  during  the  last  week 
of  June;  and  the  next  Monday,  when  I  was 
with  them,  ten  swarms  issued.  I  have  never 
known  a  swarm  to  leave  the  yard  under  this 
system. 

My  colonies  are  wintered  on  the  summer 
stands  packed  in  cases,  seen  in  the  rear  of 
the  accompanying  engraving. 

Brentwood,  Ont.,  Can. 

[School-teaching  and  bee-keeping  go  very 
nicely  together,  providing  there  are  not  too 


theory  becomes  practice.  Others  have  had 
the  same  theory,  and  many  devices  have 
been  tried  for  getting  candied  honey  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  would  be  attractive,  con- 
venient, and  salable,  as  Mr.  Hershiser  puts  it. 
Candy-pails  were  the  first  to  be  used  by 
me,  and  they  were  suggested  by  a  Canadian 
in  a  bee-keepers'  convention.  I  immediately 
dumped  some  pails  on  to  the  counter  of  Syr- 
acuse stores,  and,  being  a  new  thing,  they 
took  well  and  people  bought  a  second  time. 
This  showed  me  that  they  would  eat  candied 
honey.  Bat  this  at  its  best  was  a  sticky  job 
for  the  clerks  of  the  store,  and  the  board  on 
which  it  rested  could  not  be  kept  neat  and 
clean,  and  a  better  dust-collector  could  not 
be  devised.  To  people  who  crave  dirt  and 
dust  I  still  sell  candied  honey  in  candy-pails, 
but  not  until  I  have  offered  them  something 
better.  This  something  better  is,  according 
to  my  ideas,  the  most  attractive,  convenient, 
and  salable  package  at  present  available. 
It  consists  of  a  neat  white  pasteboard  box 
lined  with  paraffine  paper,  neatly  labeled, 
with  a  tissue  paper  over_^the  entire  box,  tied 
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HG.  1.  — .mills'  rASTEBOAKD  rA<'KA(TE  FOK  CANDIED  HONEY. 


with  a  colored  string  in  a  neat  knot.  A 
further  description  of  the  parts  will  show 
why  the  package  fulfills  all  of  the  require- 
ments. First,  it  is  most  attractive.  It  holds 
one  pound  of  honey  when  filled  within  J  inch 
of  the  top  of  the  box,  and  is  almost  a  cube 
in  form. 

In  bringing  the  box 
package  up  to  its 
present  stage  of  per- 
fection, cheapness 
has  been  the  one  im- 
portant point,  and  in 
this  it  excels  all  oth- 
er good  packages 
used  for  candied 
honey. 

It  may  be  intei*est- 
ing  to  those  who  con- 
template using  such 
a  package  to  know 
the  many  points  in 
its  favor,  and  its 
drawbacks,  if  any. 
For  two  years  I  have 
been  watching  and 
testing,  so  that  I 
know  what  it  is.  The 
method  of  putting  in 
the  lining,  and  doing 
it  quickly,  seemed  at 
first  to  be  a  slow  pro- 
cess; but  I  have  per- 
fected this  part  until 
now  one  may  line  150 
boxes  in  an  hour  by 
hand,  and  a  machine 


may  be  used  that  would  put  in  the  lining 
as  fast  as  one  can  put  together  the  one- 
piece  section.  The  box  is  what  is  called 
hand-made,  and  is  thus  very  stiif  and  strong, 
and  they  are  all  of  the  same  size.  A  machine- 
made  box  would  not  do  as  well,  as  it  would 


FIG.  2. 


-THE  PAPER  PEELED   FROM   THE   HONEY  THAT   HAD 
THE   PASTEBOARD   BOX   TWO   YEARS. 
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not  sustain 
s  u  tH  c  i  e  n  t 
load  for 
sta  c  king 
the  boxes 
like  a  brick 
wall.  The 
lining  is  of 
the  best 
quality*, 
and  every 
angle  and 
fold  is 
made  ac- 
cording to 
rule,  and 
has  a  rea- 
son for  be- 
ing as  it  is. 
My  test  for 
a  honey- 
p  ac  ka  ge 
was  deter- 
mined o  n 
the  start; 
and,  altho' 
thin  honey 

should  never  be  stored,  a  package  should 
be  good  for  containing  the  thinnest  honey 
obtainable.  To  make  the  test  complete  I 
filled  several  boxes  with  water,  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  left  them  for  three  months,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  leakage.  The  honey 
was  then  put  into  boxes  in  the  fall,  before 
being  candied,  and  drawn  from  tanks. 
Weighing  is  not  necessary,  as  the  covering 
projects  i  inch  down  the  inside,  and  below 
this  point  gives  capacity  for  one  pound  of 
honey.  As  there  was  absolutely  no  leakage, 
the  package  was  very  attractive,  which  ful- 
fills Mr.  Hershiser's  first  requirement. 

Now  as  to  convenience.  A  customer  buys 
a  box;  and  if  the  dealer  delivers  it  he  does 
not  have  to  handle  it  any  differently  than  a 
box  of  baking-powder;  and  when  the  con- 
sumer prepares  it  for  the  table  the  cover  is 
removed  easily  and  a  slight  jar  with  box  in- 
verted drops  the  cake  of  honey  on  to  a  plate, 
the  parafiine  paper  easily  leaving  the  card- 
board surface.  Next  the  corners  are  unfold- 
ed and  paper  peeled  off,  leaving  a  hard  pol- 
ished surface,  and  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
waste.  The  paper,  having  been  folded  cor- 
rectly, this  is  easily  accomplished. 

I  recall  a  method  of  putting  the  paper  in 
the  box,  that  was  used  by  one  of  Gleanings' 
correspondents.  He  said,  "Lay  paper  on 
top  of  the  box,  and  push  it  down  into  the 
corners."  That  would  not  give  a  very  satis- 
factory result,  in  my  opinion. 

The  paper  in  this  box  is  always  to  be  fold- 
ed in  the  same  way,  and  every  fold  has  its 
purpose,  and  assists  in  preventing  waste  and 
making  paper  cleave  easily  from  the  honey 
surface. 

Now  the  last  and  most  impox'tant  require- 
ment of  a  honey-package  is,  that  it  must  be 
the  most  salable.  Theorizing  will  not  go 
far  in  deciding  this  point.  I  will  state  that 
I  filled  several  hundred  of  these  in  the  fall  of 
1905,  and  early  in  the  winter  they  were  of- 


CAUUIAGE        EUli   MOVING    BEES. 
in  the  Southwest  "  on  page  388. 

fered  for  sale  to  a  Syracuse  store.  At  first 
sight  the  store-manager  wished  to  buy  the 
entire  number,  and,  of  course,  wished  to 
have  exclusive  control  of  the  new  package. 
This  would  not  be  right,  and  they  were  easi- 
ly distributed  among  several  stores. 

The  honey  put  into  them  was  of  the  1904 
crop,  and  soon  candied  hard.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  considerations  to  the  consum- 
er is  the  fact  that  the  honey  put  into  them 
must  be  first  class,  as  sour  or  unripe  honey 
will  not  be  a  success  as  candied  honey. 

I  have  sold  several  of  these  boxes  before 
the  honey  had  candied,  but  do  not  recom- 
mend that  method.  Fill  the  boxes  before 
the  honey  candies;  put  up  pounds;  pile  them 
into  a  wall;  retail  them  for  15  cts.  each,  and 
sell  them  to  the  dealer  for  $1.40  per  dozen; 
he  can  then  make  a  nice  profit,  and  if  he 
should  carry  some  over  to  the  next  year  they 
are  just  as  salable  as  when  bought,  and  he 
need  not  fear  breaking  them. 

To  those  who  wish  to  work  up  a  home 
trade,  and  to  bee-keepers  who  want  a  nice 
cake  of  honey  for  their  family  table,  I  recom- 
mend this  honey-box,  which  stands  for  at- 
tractiveness, convenience,  and  cheapness. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

[We  regard  this  as  an  excellent  honey- 
package,  especially  for  candied  honey.  The 
two  samples  sent  us  by  mail  (as  shown  in 
the  half  tones)  arrived  in  fine  condition. 
Mr.  S.  D.  House,  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  a  neigh- 
bor of  Mr.  Mills,  exhibited  these  same  pack- 
ages at  the  Brantford  convention.  They  re- 
ceived very  favorable  comment,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  bee-keepers,  if  they  only  think 
so,  could  do  a  big  business  in  putting  up 
candied  honey  in  this  attractive  form.  The 
fact  that  the  package  can  be  so  easily  filled 
with  liquid  honey,  and  left  to  candy,  is  a 
large  element  in  its  favor.  Some  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  not  succeeded  in  cutting  up  a 
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big  square  can  of  houeyinto  bricks:  but  even 
if  they  did  succeed,  the  bricks  were  too  ir- 
regular in  size  to  pack  well.  Here  is  a  pack- 
age, apparently,  that  should  fill  a  "long- felt 
want;"  and  while  it  may  be  too  late  to  con- 
sider it  this  season  the  idea  can  be  laid  aside 
for  next  winter. — Ed.] 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  OF 

THE  HIVE  TO  THE  WINTER 

CLUSTER  OF  BEES. 


A  Possible  and  EVen  Probable  Solution  of 
the  Problem. 


BY  J.    E.  HAND. 

M>\  Editor:  —  Believing  that  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  forces  that  govern  the  po- 
sition of  the  winter  cluster  of  bees,  as  well 
as  the  correct  principles  of  ventilation,  are 
essential  to  the  successful  outdoor  wintering 
of  bees,  I  will  endeavor,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  to  explain  why  bees  cluster  over 
and  near  the  entrance  in  severe  weather  in 
early  winter.  In  attempting  to  explain  the 
relation  of  the  hive  entrance  to  the  winter 
cluster  of  bees,  some  of  the  writers  of  bee 
literature  have  fallen  into  the  very  common 
erx'or  of  taking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  For 
instance,  they  find  the  cluster  well  forward, 
and  near  the  entrance,  in  early  winter,  and 
hastily  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  en- 
trance is  too  small,  which  all  looks  very 
plausible  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
and  straightway  the  entrance  is  made  larger, 
and  still  the  cluster  remains  in  the  same  po- 
sition, which  seems  to  assure  them  that  their 
theory  is  correct,  and  they  have  .solved  the 
problem  of  correct  ventilation  in  their  minds. 
The  very  nature  of  the  honey-bee,  as  well  as 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  impulse  that  gov- 
erns the  acts  of  the  bees,  would  tend  to  show 
to  the  close  observer  of  bee  nature  that  they 
were  already  suffering  from  an  overdose  of 
ventilation,  and  were  clustered  over  the  en- 
trance for  the  sole  purpose  of  shutting  off  the 
circulation  of  cold  air  and  regulating  the 
temperature  within  the  hive.  Did  you  ever 
attempt  to  drive  the  bees  down  out  of  an  ex- 
tracting-super  after  they  had  settled  thei'e 
for  the  winter  by  leaving  the  cover  off  from 
the  hive  during  a  cold  night .?  If  you  have 
you  will  know  how  vain  is  such  an  attempt, 
for  the  bees  will  crowd  into  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  combs  to  shut  the  cold  out  and 
laugh  at  your  efforts  and  hold  the  fort  in 
spite  of  the  cold;  and  this  is  very  much  the 
way  they  will  often  do  in  case  of  a  very 
large  enti'ance.  Every  act  in  the  life  of  a 
bee  is  directly  in  the  interests  of  the  welfare 
of  the  colony.  Individual  comfort  has  no 
part  in  the  economy  of  the  hive,  and  a  bee 
does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  its  life  for  the 
welfare  or  defense  of  the  community.  This 
whole  matter  can  very  easily  be  proven.  For 
instance,  we  find  a  colony  of  bees  in  the 
early  winter  with  an  entrance  |Xl2  inches. 
We  are  pretty  sure,  before  we  open  that 
hive,  that  the  cluster  will  be  well  forward, 
and  low  down  toward  the  entrance,  and  up- 


on examination  we  find  that  such  is  the  cas  ;, 
so  we  say  that  the  entrance  is  too  large,  and 
we  will  immediately  contract  the  entrance  to 
f  X3  inches,  and  place  a  rim  under  the  hive, 
forming  an  air-chamber,  and  remove  the 
cover,  spreading  several  thicknesses  of  heavy 
quilts  or  old  carpet  over  the  brood-chamber, 
letting  them  come  well  down  over  the  sides 
of  the  hive,  and  push  down  over  the  whole 
a  box  that  has  previously  been  covered  with 
black  roofing  paper;  and  in  less  than  48 
hours,  or  just  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough 
for  the  bees  to  move,  the  cluster  will  be  found 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  hive,  which  is  the 
very  top,  snugly  tucked  up  close  to  the  quilt, 
where  they  will  remain  contented  and  happy 
during  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  where  in 
the  sectional  hive  they  will  locate  their  brood- 
nest  in  the  spring.  These  are  facts  based 
upon  a  careful  study  of  the  instincts  of  the 
honey-bee,  which  any  one  may  prove  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  Over-ventilation  kills 
more  bees  in  outdoor  wintering  than  any 
other  one  thing  except  starvation,  and  the 
fact  that  bees  will  survive  the  winter  and 
come  out  alive  in  the  spring  with  an  entrance 
so  large  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  colony,  only  proves 
the  wonderful  powers  of  endurance  of  a 
strong  healthy  colony  of  bees.  With  a  suf- 
ficient air-chamber  under  the  hive,  which 
should  always  be  provided,  a  one-inch  auger- 
hole  will  afford  sufticient  ventilation  for  the 
strongest  colony  of  bees  when  wintered  out 
of  doors;  and,  when  covered  with  wire 
screen,  to  keep  the  mice  out  it  is  about  the 
safest  kind  of  entrance  for  our  northern 
country.  However,  three  one-inch  holes 
with  a  slide  to  regulate  the  ventilation  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  would  be  an  ideal 
entrance  for  winter. 
Birmingham,  O. 

[Our  correspondent  is  a  keen  and  close  ob- 
server, and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  he  has 
suggested  the  cause  of  the  bees  clustering 
over  the  entrance.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  others  on  this  point. 

His  conclusion  as  to  the  right  size  of  en- 
trance is  quite  in  harmony  with  our  own  ex- 
perience and  practice.— Ed.] 


DISTURBING  COLONIES  IN  CELLARS. 


Is   the    Effect   Really   Injurious?    Feeding 

H<Miey  in  the  Cellar ;  Does  it  Unduly 

Excite   the   Bees? 


BY  T.   F.   BINGHAM. 


Reading  Mr.  Alexander's  fascinating  de- 
scription of  his  winter  cellar  for  bees,  and 
his  particular  emphasis  on  winter  disturb- 
ance, as  given  in  Jan.  1st  Gleanings,  page 
27,  introduces  the  question  anew.  Are  these 
I'eliable  data  on  which  to  pi'edicate  the  gen- 
erally prevailing  opinion  that  such  disturb- 
ance is  detrimental  to  bees  ?  There  are 
many  bee-keepers  who  have  moved  bees  in 
winter  and  put  them  in  cellars.     One  gentle- 
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man  near  me  hauled  about  fifty  colonies  six- 
ty miles  in  December,  and  put  them  in  a 
cellar  without  their  having  an  opportunity 
to  tly  till  April.  They  wintered  finely,  and 
did  exceptionally  good  work  the  following 
season,  and  have  continued  so  to  do  every 
year,  though  they  have  not  had  their  winter 
sleigh-ride — a  treat  relating  to  their  ances- 
tors. There  may  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  an 
opinion  that  comes  to  us  for  which  we  are 
not  responsible,  and  which  has  come  with- 
out definite  observation. 

This  theory  that  it  is  detrimental  to  dis- 
turb bees  in  winter  has  been  potent  many 
years,  which,  of  itself  satisfactory,  may  not 
have  unquestioned  experimental  support. 
Bees  in  their  normal  condition,  when  idle, 
cluster  and  apparently  hibernate.  They 
cluster  just  as  closely  after  the  brood  is  out 
of  the  combs  and  the  queen  has  stopped  lay- 
ing, as  they  do  in  midwinter  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  same  temperature.  They  are 
just  as  lifeless,  and  as  easily  vexed,  as  in 
midwinter. 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  bees  in  their  natural  condition  in 
warm  weather  fly  frequently  when  not 
brooding,  even  though  the  broodless  period 
may  last  several  months.  At  such  times  it 
is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  whole  col- 
ony is  active — at  least  for  a  short  time;  yet 
we  do  not  read  of  such  flights  being  detri- 
mental to  them. 

Having  visited  my  own  cellar  for  years, 
and  swept  the  floor  of  my  cellar  as  often  as 
once  a  week  or  two  during  every  winter,  is 
evidence  that  I  did  not  consider  disturbing 
them  detrimental  to  their  successful  winter- 
ing. 

This  winter  I  have  set  apart  five  full  colo- 
nies of  bees,  all  with  young  queens  to  feed,, 
as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks  on  hot  buck- 
wheat honey.  I  fed  them  so  as  to  have  about 
two  pounds  in  each  hive.  The  hives  are  my 
regular  half- winter  size,  and  contain  seven 
frames  holding  combs  5X12  inches.  I  have 
already  fed  them  three  times.  I  fed  in  a 
shallow  I -inch-deep  round  cake-tin,  and  gave 
the  five  pounds  of  hot  buckwheat  honey — 
about  a  pound  apiece.  The  tin  plates  have 
no  floats,  and  are  crowded  snugly  up  against 
the  frames  and  bees  below  the  clusters.  They 
wake  up  and  feed  and  roar  just  as  they  do 
in  summer  when  fed.  They  clean  up  the 
plates,  and  all  is  still  as  before.  This  feed- 
ing does  not  seem  to  aisturb  the  other  bees, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  100  other  colo- 
nies close  to  them. 

1  am  trying  this  experiment  to  satisfy  my- 
self. It  may  be  a  success  or  it  may  be  five 
colonies  out. 

I  am  trying  some  other  experiments  which 
may  be  of  value  as  facts  for  bee-keepers. 
Every  thing  needs  a  few  facts  at  each  end  of  it. 

Farwell,  Mich. 

[As  we  have  already  stated,  this  question 
of  disturbance  in  bee-cellars  depends  some- 
what on  conditions.  Frequent  disturbance 
does  not  cause  nearly  as  much  trouble  as 
when  the  bees  are  disturbed  only  once  in  a 


while.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  any 
bees  could  have  more  disturbance  than  our 
indoor-wintered  colonies  directly  under  our 
machine-shop,  with  heavy  machinery  in  mo- 
tion overhead;  yet  we  venture  to  state  that 
there  ai'e  very  few  bee-cellars  that  give  bet- 
ter results  in  wintering  than  ours.— Ed.] 


WINTERING  WITH  ENTRANCES  COV- 
ERED WITH  WIRE  CLOTH. 


Some  Experiments  with  Bees  Confined  in  a 
Cellar. 


BY  H.  T.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 


Reference  to  shutting  bees  in  their  hives 
while  being  wintered,  in  recent  numbers  of 
Gleanings,  leads  me  to  give  my  experience 
with  wintering  bees,  which  began  in  the  fall 
of  1904,  when  I  placed  four  colonies,  in  Dove- 
tailed hives,  in  an  open  shed.  A  cushion  of 
dry  leaves  in  an  empty  super  was  placed  on 
each  hive,  and  all  were  thoroughly  packed 
in  leaves,  with  only  the  fronts  exposed  and 
the  entrances  closed  with  wire  cloth.  A 
weak  colony,  which  I  feared  would  not  sur- 
vive the  winter  out  of  doors,  was  put  in  the 
cellar,  with  entrance  also  closed  by  wire 
cloth.  No  suitable  weather  for  a  flight  oc- 
curred during  the  winter,  so  those  out  of 
doors  remained  shut  in  until  spring,  being 
no  better  off  in  this  respect  than  those  in  the 
cellar.  A  few  bees  escaped  from  one  hive, 
but  perished  a  few  inches  from  the  entrance. 
Doulstless  a  great  many  would  have  shared 
a  like  fate  but  for  the  wire  cloth  over  the  en- 
trance. 

They  wintered  only  indifferently,  there 
being  considerable  dampness  and  mold  in 
the  hives,  while  the  one  in  the  cellar  came 
out  in  good  condition  in  the  spring,  and  was 
the  best  colony  the  following  summer. 

Profiting  by  this  experience  I  built  a  bee- 
room  in  one  corner  of  my  cellar,  which  con- 
tains a  furnace,  by  covering  a  skeleton  frame 
with  building-paper,  making  it  as  tight  as 
possible.  This  corner  had  once  been  occu- 
pied by  a  cistern,  and  in  the  wall  were  two 
three-inch  tiles  for  intake  and  overflow  of 
cistern.  The  lower  one  was  continued  by  a 
wooden  box  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  room, 
and  the  upper  one  was  carried  up  similarly 
several  feet  outside  of  the  house,  for  ventila- 
tion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  my  13  col- 
onies were  placed  on  ordinary  bee-stands 
around  three  sides  of  this  room,  each  having 
a  light  cushion  of  leaves  in  a  super  on  top, 
with  the  |-inch  entrances,  the  width  of  the 
hives,  covered  with  wire  cloth  tacked  to  end- 
bars  and  a  top  cross-bar. 

Last  winter  was  a  very  mild  one  here,  and 
I  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  the  room  cool 
enough.  The  door  of  the  bee-room  was  close 
to  that  of  a  vegetable-cellar.  When  both  were 
open  they  nearly  came  together,  virtually 
connecting   the   two.     By  this   means  I  was 
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enabled  to  give  them  oolder  air  when  neces- 
sary, which  soon  quieted  them  down. 

Every  hive  was  weighed  as  it  was  taken 
in  and  out  of  the  cellar,  with  the  following 
results: 


Colony. 

Wt.  Nov.S 

.3.'05.  Wt.Apr.  13,  '06. 

Honey  cons'd. 

1 

495^  lb 

s.               43     lbs. 

6%  lbs. 

2 

56 

44%    •' 

11%    •' 

3 

45 

38y2     " 

eys   " 

4 

66 

55M     " 

lOM     " 

5 

46 

41 

5 

6 

52 

42 

10 

7 

60 

52 

8 

8 

49 

40 

9 

9 

45 

35 

10 

10 

43 

37 

6 

11 

47 

37%     " 

9%     " 

12 

57 

48y2  ■• 

8%     " 

They  all  came  out  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring,  with  hives  dry  and  clean.  The  prin- 
cipal care  during  the  winter  was  to  keep  the 
temperature  even  and  the  enti'ances  open. 

Last  fall  I  added  an  improvement  to  the 
bee-room  by  boxing  in  a  window  thi'ee  feet 
distant,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  tiles, 
connecting  it  with  the  bee-room.  Another 
window  inside,  opposite  the  outer  one,  pre- 
vents loss  of  light  in  the  cellar  The  outer 
window  is  on  hinges,  and  is  opened  and  shut 
by  means  of  a  rod  attached,  having  a  hook 
on  the  cellar  end,  which  may  be  hooked  into 
links  of  a  chain  fastened  to  a  joist  above  to 
permit  any  size  of  opening  desired. 

In  mild  weather  the  window  is  kept  part- 
ly open,  so  the  bees  are  virtually  in  the  open 
air  at  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  45°.  A 
thermometer,  suspended  by  a  cord,  hangs 
just  inside  the  door,  and  can  be  reached  and 
drawn  out  for  observation  without  going 
in. 

I  have  17  colonies  in  the  room  at  present, 
and  have  the  temperature  fairly  under  con- 
trol. As  one  attends  to  the  furnace  morning 
and  night  it  is  but  little  extra  work  to  adjust 
the  window  to  conditions  of  weather  outside 
during  changes.  Steady  even  weather  re- 
quires no  adjustment.  Perhaps  the  leaf  cush- 
ions and  supers  are  unnecessary;  but  they 
permit  sliding  the  covers  partly  off,  if  up- 
ward ventilation  is  needed,  without  bees  es- 
caping; they  also  allow  the  placing  of  candy 
or  honey  over  the  frames  if  feeding  in  spring 
is  necessary. 

I  fed  some  in  this  way  with  candy  last 
spring  with  good  results.  A  two-inch  rim 
under  No.  2,  with  front  covered  with  wire, 
produced  no  better  results,  but  no  care  was 
necessary  to  keep  entrance  clear. 

Boes  which  leave  the  hive  in  the  cellar  or 
bee-room  never  return.  Why  let  them  out? 
Those  that  must  die  can  die  as  well  inside, 
while  those  able  to  fiy  out  can  be  saved. 
The  entrances  of  some  hives  remain  clear  all 
winter,  few  bees  dying,  while  others  lose  a 
lot  of  bees  —  proportioned,  I  suppose,  to  the 
number  in  the  colony  and  to  their  ages. 

This  method  of  wintering  bees  is  very  sat- 
isfactory to  me,  both  in  saving  of  bees  and 
honey,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  and 
comes  about  as  near  a  certainty  as  we  can 
get,  in  my  opinion. 

Verona,  N.  Y. 


WEAK  COLONIES  IN  THE  SPRING. 

The  Alexander  Plan  of  Building  them  up; 

some  Experiments  to  Show  that, 

with  Two  Colonies,  it  was 

Not  a   Success. 


BY  WM.  L.    COUPER. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  com- 
paratively few  who  failed  in  trying  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's plan  of  placing  a  very  weak  colony 
above  a  very  strong  one,  with  an  excluder 
between.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Alexander 
that  the  method  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
kinks  that  have  been  given  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  failed  with 
some  is  merely  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  no 
method  will  suit  all  cases.  I  tried  the  plan 
with  only  four  colonies.  In  one  case  1  ex- 
actly followed  Mr.  Alexander's  instructions; 
in  the  other  I  varied  to  the  extent  that  the 
upper  colony  was  not  very  weak  and  the 
lower  was  only  marked  strong,  not  vei-y 
strong. 

In  order  to  make  the  appended  notes  of 
my  experience  with  this  scheme  intelligible 
I  must  give  a  short  explanation  of  my  system 
of  spring  management.  I  look  at  ea'  h  colo- 
ny once  a  week,  weather  permitting,  mark- 
ing the  date  and  condition  of  each  opposite 
its  number,  in  a  note-book,  thus: 

No.  30,  w  2,  May  7,  means  that  on  that 
date  colony  No.  30  was  weak  and  contained 
two  frames  of  brood. 

To  show  the  results  of  treated  colonies 
compared  with  those  not  treated  I  give  these 
with  eight  colonies  as  follows: 


Col. 

April  20 

April  28 

May? 

May  14 

May  28 

Al 

V  s  3 

s  4 

m  5 

s  6 

s  7 

A2 

V  w    1 

V  w  2 

V  w  2 

w  3 

w  3 

Bl 

s  3 

s  4 

s  5 

s  5 

s  6 

B2 

m  2 

w  2 

m  3 

m  3 

m  4 

C 

vs  3 

vs  4 

V  s  6 

vs  7 

D 

V  w   1 

V  w  2 

w  3 

m  4 

m  5 

E 

s  3 

s  4 

s  6 

V  7 

F 

m  2 

m  3 

m  4 

m  5 

s  6 

Al  and  Bl  were  the  strong  colonies  selected,  and  A2 
and  B2  the  weak  ones  to  be  placed  over  them.  C  and 
E  were  strong  colonies,  and  D  and  F  weak  ones  man- 
aged in  some  other  way;  v  stands  for  very;  s  for 
strong;  w  for  weak;  m  for  moderate.  The  figures  show 
the  number  of  combs  of  brood. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  treat- 
ed colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  test 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  those  untreated,  selected  for  com- 
parison. In  the  case  of  the  former,  neither 
top  nor  bottom  story  built  up  nearly  as  (juick- 
ly  as  in  the  latter.  When  any  colony  Iniilds 
up  to  six  or  seven  frames  of  brood  in  an 
eight-frame  hive  I  give  a  second  stox-y,  and, 
after  this,  records  are  kept  in  another  place. 
I  can  not  give  the  recoi'ds  of  A2  and  B2  aft- 
er they  were  placed  on  their  old  stands,  as 
the  loss  of  Held  bees  weakened  them  so  that 
I  had  to  build  them  up  by  other  means.  The 
colonies  were  joined  quietly,  and  there  was 
no  fighting.  A  was  the  strongest  colony  in 
the  apiary,  but  it  did  not  build  up  as  fast  as 

I  can  not  answer  absolutely  for  the  dates, 
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as  I  wrote  them  in  pencil,  and  they  are  not 
very  easy  to  read;  but  they  are  correct  to 
within  a  day  or  two. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  explain  what  I 
mean  by  sti'ong  and  weak.  A  colony  mark- 
ed V.  s.  would  be  overtlowing  with  bees;  one 
marked  v.  w.  would  have  two  frames  covei*- 
ed  pretty  thoroughly  with  bees.  I  have  never 
had  one  weaker  than  that. 

Cannington  Manor,  Saskatchewan,  Can. 


WET  BEE  CELLARS. 


The  Alexander  Method  for  Weak  Colonies. 


BY  E.  TARR. 


I  have  been  interested  lately  in  reading 
the  various  ideas  about  wintering  bees  in 
cellars.  While  I  always  try  to  get  my  bees 
into  the  cellar  as  quietly  as  possible,  I  know 
of  two  bee-keepers  near  here  who  load  tbe 
hives  on  to  a  two-horse  sled  and  havil  them 
to  the  cellar  door,  and  their  bees  winter 
finely. 

I  knew  a  man  who  had  one  colony,  and 
he  put  it  on  the  bottom  of  a  truck-wag- 
on without  springs,  and  hauled  it  nearly  six 
miles  over  the  frozen  ground  to  put  it  into  a 
cellar.  It  wintered  finely,  and  the  next  sea- 
son that  colony  with  its  increase  produced 
over  100  lbs.  of  comb  honey. 

The  first  year  that  I  used  my  present  bee- 
cellar  the  bottom  was  very  wet  and  muddy* 
when  we  put  the  bees  in,  for  we  did  not  get 
it  built  until  the  last  of  November,  and  it 
was  a  very  wet  fall.  The  following  March 
there  was  a  heavy  rainstorm;  and  as  the 
lower  end  of  'the  drain  was  frozen  up  the 
water  came  into  the  cellar  over  ]|  feet  deep, 
close  up  to  the  bottom- boards  of  the  hives. 
The  water  stayed  34  hours  before  we  got  the 
drain  open  and  drew  it  off.  The  bees  win- 
tered finely. 

While  not  advocating  these  ways  of  win- 
tering, I  am  merely  stating  facts. 

HEAVY  COLONIES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

I  have  been  quite  successful  in  producing 
comb  honey,  and  for  years  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  uniting  all  new  swarms  except  those 
that  came  out  very  early.  We  generally  put 
three  or  four  into  one  hive  and  gave  them 
from  three  to  five  supers  of  sections.  While 
they  would  store  honey  very  fast  (in  one 
case  80  lbs.  in  8  days),  most  of  them  would 
swarm  in  about  ten  days  and  leave  a  lot  of 
unfinished  sections.  The  last  few  years  I 
have  been  raising  the  hive  up  an  inch  from 
the  bottom-board  all  around,  and  it  works  to 
a  charm.  The  best  one  last  summer  made 
150  finished  sections. 

THE  ALEXANDER   5IETHOI)    OF    BUILDING    UP 
W^EAK  COLONIES  IN  THE  SPRING. 

Last  spring  I  tried  Alexander's  method 
with  weak  colonies,  putting  them  on  top  of 
very  strong  colonies.  It  worked  nicely,  ex- 
cept in  two  cases.  On  one  sti'ong  colony 
there  was  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hive 
so  the  queen-excluder  did    not  fit  well,  and 


the  queen  in  the  upper  hive  came  up  miss- 
ing.    One  weak  colony  I  took  off  too  soon. 
I  think  the  method  is  all  right  if  we  use  com- 
mon sense  when  we  practice  it. 
Napleton,  Me. 


A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  OPINIONS  ON 

THE   ALEXANDER  PLAN    OP   BUILD- 
ING UP  AVEAK  COLONIES. 


[Few  things  that  we  have  ever  published  have  at- 
tracted more  widespread  attention  than  the  Alexan- 
der method  of  uniting'  weak  colonies.  Many  have 
succeeded,  and  some  others  have  failed.  Apparently 
there  is  so  much  to  be  gained  by  the  method  that,  if 
one  can  make  a  success  of  it.  it  will  pay  him  well  to 
see  whether  he  can  discover  the  cause  of  failure. 
The  subjoined  reports,  favorable  and  unfavorable, 
winding-  up  with  an  editorial  footnote,  may  serve  to 
point  out  the  difficulty. — Ed.] 


AVill  it  AVork   in   Every    Instance?    More 
Details  Needed  for  Some  Localities. 


BY    F.   A.   BECKETT. 


I  have  noted  several  times  in  the  last  few 
issues  of  Gleanings  the  success  and  failure 
of  various  bee-keepers  who  have  experiment- 
ed with  the  Alexander  jjlan  of  building  up 
weak  colonies  in  spring.  I  set  my  bees  out 
of  the  cellar  April  2  (4(3  colonies),  and  they 
did  not  have  a  day  warm  enough  for  a  fiight 
until  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  month; 
but  when  that  time  came  we  had  several 
nice  warm  days  in  succession.  April  10  I 
selected  five  of  my  weakest  colonies,  each 
one  having  perhaps  a  pint  of  bees  with  one 
frame  containing  sealed  brood  in  the  center, 
a  patch  on  both  sides  in  the  form  of  a  cii'cle, 
and  about  four  inches  across.  These  five 
colonies  were  placed  on  top  of  five  of  my 
strongest  ones,  which  were  rich  in  stores, 
and  had  six  of  those  ten  frames  containing 
brood,  and  well  covered  with  bees.  All  in- 
structions were  carefully  carried  out  in  each 
and  every  detail;  and  after  reading  Mr. 
Alexander's  article  in  the  Nov.  1st  issue,  p. 
1357,  I  can  see  no  place  where  I  could  have 
done  differently  and  made  any  improvement, 
as  I  understood  him  perfectly  in  his  first 
article.  Ten  days  after  doubling  them  up  I 
made  examination  of  all  of  them  with  fol- 
lowing results.  All  five  colonies  above  the 
excluders  had  ceased  operations — brood  de- 
serted, and  queens  missing  or  dead.  All 
stores  had  been  carried  below,  and,  so  far  as 
as  I  could  see  they  had  simply  united  below 
in  one  strong  swarm. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  fair  in  the  matter, 
let  me  state  that  I  have  gained  considerable 
knowledge  by  reading  various  articles  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Alexander;  and  while  I  have  no 
doubt  he  succeeds  in  this  operation  in  his 
locality  I  can  not  be  convinced  that  it  will 
work  in  (til  localities.  There  are  certain 
conditions  that  vary.  I.  will  give  it  another 
trial  this  coming  spi'ing,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  I  would  advise  others  who  wish 
to  ti-y  it  to  be  very  cautious  and  not  put  too 
many  colonies  into  the  experiment  unless 
they  have  them  to  spare.     If  this  manipula- 
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tion  can  be  made  a  succ^ess  in  all  locations, 
then  Mr.  Alexander  will  have  to  give  us 
more  details  to  go  by,  as  I  am  almost  con- 
vinced that,  to  make  a  success  of  it,  there 
are  yet  some  few  points  where  we  are  in  the 
darli. 

Penfield,  Mich.,  Dec.  7. 


ALEXANDER  S   PLAN   OF   BUILDING    UP  WEAK 
COLONIES   A   SUCCESS. 

Gleanings,  in  the  past  year,  has  given 
its  readers  a  most  excellent  bill  of  fare,  es- 
pecially in  the  very  valuable  articles  ema- 
nating from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexan- 
der and  a  few  othei's.  I  tried  his  plan  last 
spring,  of  building  up  weak  colonies  by 
placing  them  on  top  of  strong  ones.  I  had 
three  stocks  that  had  become  very  weak 
from  spring  dwindling;  and  when  I  noticed 
it  in  the  fore  part  of  May  I  put  them  on 
strong  colonies  adjoining,  placing  two  per- 
forated queen  excluders  with  bee-space  be- 
tween them,  between  the  hives,  so  as  to  keep 
the  queens  apart.  This  was  done  quietly, 
without  any  jarring.  These  wei'e  examined 
once  a  week  to  see  how  they  progressed.  In 
about  four  weeks  two  of  them  were  taken 
down.  All  four  being  strong  in  bees  and 
brood  they  were  given  surplus  cases.  The 
third  one  was  left  on  a  week  longer,  it  being 
very  weak  when  placed  on  top,  not  having 
more  than  half  a  pint  of  bees,  and  ab(mt  six 
or  eight  square  inches  of  capped  brood. 
This  colony  would  have  dwindled  right 
away,  and  the  other  two  would  have  taken 
all  summer  to  build  up  had  I  not  placed 
them  on  the  strong  colonies.  My  bees  were 
not  wintered  in  the  cellai",  but  on  summer 
stands,  as  per  illustration  in  Gleanings 
about  two  years  ago.  I  believe  that  this 
method  of  building  up  weak  colonies  will 
work  all  right  at  any  time  when  honey 
is  coming  in.  or  by  judicious  feeding  when 
nothing  is  being  gathered  away  from  the 
hive,  W.  H.  Kikby. 

Oshawa,  Out.,  Jan.  1,  1907 


ALEXANDER  METHOD  OF  BUILDING  UP  WEAK 

colonies  not  successful  in  NEBRASKA; 

NEVER  PAYS  TO  KEEP  OLD  QUEENS. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  Alexander 
method  of  building  up  weak  colonies,  as  we 
bee-keepers  all  have  more  or  less  weak  colo- 
nies in  the  spring.  Last  winter  I  wintered 
several  late  swarms  without  extra  feed;  and 
as  they  had  young  queens  I  wanted  to  save 
them;  so  I  put  queen-excluders  on  a  few  ex- 
tra strong  colonies,  and  put  weak  ones  on  top. 
Next  morning  bees  were  carrying  out  dead 
bees;  and  upon  examining  the  weak  colonies 
I  found  every  (jueen  dead,  and  bees  and  hon- 
ey all  gone:  so  I  begin  to  think  it  is  in  the 
location  that  the  Nebraska  bees  are  moi'e 
strenuous  than  New  York  or  Eastern  bees; 
and  if  Mr.  Alexander  will  bring  out  a  light 
or  medium  colony  of  his  bees  ami  put  them 
over  a  strong  colony  of  Nebraska  bees  they 
will  kill  his  queen  jiist  as  soon  as  they  can 
get  at  her.     I  then  tried   putting  wire  cloth 


over  strong  colonies;  but  it  left  so  much  ven- 
tilation for  both  colonies  that  neither  of  them 
did  as  well  as  when  left  separate  with  a  quilt 
on  top  to  keep  them  wai'm,  and  a  feeder  on 
the  side.  Some  of  these  light  colonies  with 
young  queens  built  themselves  up  and  made 
more  s\irplus  honey  than  the  strong  colonies 
with  old  queens.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep 
queens  over  three  years  old,  no  matter  how 
good  they  may  have  been  the  first  year,  or 
at  least  that  has  been  my  experience. 
IVliller,  Neb.  T.  J.  Quail. 


UNITING    A   WEAK    COLONY   OVER  A   STRONG 

ONE;  WHY  SOME   FAIL  WITH  THE 

ALEXANDER  PLAN. 

A  good  many  have  had  trouble  in  follow- 
ing the  Alexander  plan  of  building  up  weak 
colonies.  I  think  the  trouble  in  many  cases 
is  due  to  rousing  up  the  bees  and  getting 
them  uneasy  before  the  weak  colony  is  put 
over  the  strong  one.  Then  the  two  colonies 
have  a  war  for  a  while.  I  always  use  wire 
cloth  between  the  two  hives  and  never  have 
any  trouble  from  the  lower  colony  going  up 
and  killing  the  bees  in  the  upper  hive.  For 
some  time  I  have  wintered  my  weak  colo- 
nies this  way,  on  the  i^ummer  stands.  Last 
winter  I  had  several  weak  colonies,  and  I 
put  them  all  over  strong  colonies,  making  an 
entrance  in  the  back  with  my  knife  through 
the  hand-hole  of  the  upper  hive.  This  should 
be  just  large  enough  to  allow  two  or  three 
bees  to  pass  out  at  a  time.  This  is  done  on 
some  cloudy  day  after  very  cold  weather 
comes  and  the  bees  have  quit  fiying. 

Last  year  I  had  a  weak  swarm  of  bees. 
There  was  just  one  frame  of  bees  and  a 
young  queen.  I  put  this  frame  of  bees  in 
with  nine  frames  of  honey,  and  put  the 
frames  in  a  hive  and  set  on  top  of  one  of 
the  strongest  colonies  I  had,  and  in  Febru- 
ary they  got  pretty  strong,  and  I  left  them 
on  till  April;  and  when  I  set  them  off  I  had 
two  strong  colonies. 

Milan,  111.  Josiah  Johnston. 

[We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  re- 
ports on  the  Alexander  plan  of  uniting  a 
weak  colony  with  a  strong  one.  Most  of 
them  have  been  very  favorable  and  a  few 
unfavorable.  The  foregoing  are  fair  sam- 
ples. When  successful,  gx'eat  results  are  se- 
cured . 

When  it  is  understood  that  we  ourselves 
failed  with  this  method,  and  afterward  suc- 
ceeded, there  is  hope  for  others  who  have 
failed.  What,  then,  are  the  important  req- 
uisites? The  most  important  one  is  putting 
the  weak  on  top  of  the  strong  ivith  as  little 
(li.!<turl)ance  as  jiossiblc,  with  little  or  no 
smoke.  In  Mr.  Alexander's  second  article, 
page  1358,  Nov.  1,  last  year,  he  places  very 
strong  emphasis  on  this,  even  to  the  extent 
of  repeating  himself.  He  even  goes  further 
and  leaves  the  cover  otf  the  strong  colony, 
in  some  cases,  until  the  cool  air  forces  the 
bees  down.  Then  he  puts  on  top  the  perfo- 
I'ated  zinc  and  the  weak  colony. 

He    also    stipulates,  as    important    in  the 
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case  of  very  weak  colonies,  taking  a  comb  of 
brood  out  of  the  strong  one.  minus  the  bees, 
giving  the  same  to  the  weak  one.  This  has 
a  tendency  to  equalize  odors.  The  weak 
one  with  this  comb  of  brood  is  not  put  on 
the  strong  colony  for  half  a  day,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  is  transferred  to  the  Strong. 

One  correspondent  advised  a  wire-cloth 
screen  between  the  upper  and  lower  colony 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  until  the  bees  could  get 
all  the  same  scent.  After  that  time  he  sub- 
stituted a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc,  when 
every  thing  went  well.  This,  in  our  opin- 
ion, would  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting 
the  trouble  of  some  of  our  correspondents. 

We  have  received  so  many  favorable  re- 
ports in  regard  to  this  method  of  strength- 
ening weak  colonies  with  such  excellent  re- 
sults, some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
hint  was  worth  four  or  five  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  Glkanings,  that  it  behooves  others 
who  may  have  made  a  failure  of  it,  to  try 
again;  but,  as  one  correspondent  suggests,  it 
should,  perhaps,  be  on  a  small  scale  on  the 
tirst  trial. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  considera- 
tion that  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. He  has  a  very  gentle  strain  of  leather- 
colored  Italians.  "Such  bees  will  generally 
unite  without  any  fighting.  But  try  hybrids 
or  blacks,  without  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  and 
there  is  liable  to  be  a  hrst-class  little  war  on 
in  no  time,  and  the  dead  bees  will  be  drag- 
ged out  of  the  entrance  by  the  scores  after 
the  battle.  Smcjke  in  any  case  with  this 
method,  with  any  bees,  is  liable  to  cause 
trcjuble.  Jt  is  possible  and  even  probable 
that  any  cross  strain  of  bees  could  not  be 
worked'  on  this  plan.  We  can  hardly  think 
that  locality  has  very  much  to  do  with  the 
matter;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  unfavorable  results  secured  by  some 
of  our  correspondents  were  due  to  the  strain 
of  bees.  If  a  wire-cloth  screen  be  interposed 
between  the  two  divisions  of  such  bees  for  a 
couple  of  days,  the  zinc  Ijoard  substituted  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  results  might  be 
entirely  favorable. — Ed.] 


THE  PARKER  FOUNDATION-FASTEN- 
ER IMPROVED. 


A  Clamp  for  Holding  End-bars  while  Drill- 
ing Tliem. 


BY  A.  J.   OBEKLITNER. 


Enclosed  find  sketches  of  two  devices  of  my 
own  construction,  a  foundation- fastener  and 
a  machine  for  piei'cing  frame-end  bars. 

The  Parker  foundation-fastener,  as  it  is 
made,  doesn't  work  vei"y  well.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  paddle,  as  I  will  call  it,  for 
lack  of  a  better  name.  It  pitches  up  too 
much,  causing  a  sort  of  scraping  which  will 
not  stick  the  wax  well,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
roll  it  up,  especially  if  it  is  a  little  cool.  Just 
take  a  knife  and  some  wax  on  a  board,  and 
try  pasting  it  fast  by  holding  the  blade  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  it 
works  best  when  the  blade  is  nearly  parallel 


to  the  wax.  Note  the  motion  and  varying 
pi'essure  required  to  make  a  good  job  of  past- 
ing the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  wax.  Now  you  ai"e 
ready  to  make  a  foundation-fastener.  I  will 
describe  mine  from  which  you  will  get  the 
principle. 


The  drawing  shows  the  construction  clear- 
ly. It  may  be  adjusted  for  any  size  of  sec- 
tion by  means  of  the  iron  plate  held  by  the 
screws  in  slots,  and  by  the  eccentric  washer 
which  stops  the  lever  at  any  point  desired. 
The  swinging  hinge  must  have  the  proper 
length,  and  must  also  be  hung  just  right 
This  is  the  whole  secret  of  a  fine  working  ma- 
chine. With  this  I  can  fasten  foundation 
starters  at  a  lively  rate. 

In  the  Feb.  15th  issue,  of  last  year,  C.  W. 
Dayton  submits  a  machine  for  piercing  end' 
bars.  It  is  quite  ingenious;  but  at  best,  forc- 
ing an  awl  through  a  piece  of  wood  is  hardly 
satisfactory,  for  such  holes  will  partly  close  up 
in  damp  weather  and  cause  trouble  if  the 
frames  are  not  wired  shortly  after  piercing 
them,  if  we  want  a  nice  clean  nole  in 
wood  we  must  remove  the  wood  where  the 
hole  is  to  be;  and  the  best  thing  I  know  of  is 
a  small  hand  drill  with  cut  gears  so  it  will 
run  smooth.  The  higher  it  is  geared  the  bet- 
ter. Such  a  drill  will  cost  about  $1.00;  and 
when  one  is  used  to  running  it  he  can  fairly 
puncth  the  bit  through  a  ^-inch  piece  of  hard 
wood,  to  say  nothing  of  soft.  But  we  must 
have  some  way  of  getting  the  holes  at  the 
right  place  without  too  much  time  lost.  Now, 
I  don't  believe  in  finding  fault  with  other  peo- 
ple's way  of  doing  things  unless  we  have 
something  better  to  offer  or  suggest,  so  I  will 
submit  my  way  of  piercing  frame-end  bars. 


As  before,  the  drawing  shows  the  construc- 
tion of  the  holder  or  clamp.  The  iron  strap 
contains  the  holes  at  the  right  distance  apart. 
The  space  between  this  iron  strap  and  the 
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block  is  slightly  more  than  the  thickness  of 
two  end-bars.  These  end-bars  are  held  tight 
while  being  drilled  by  means  of  the  lever, 
which  crowds  the  wedge  over  solid.  The 
machine  may  be  screwed  to  a  bench-post,  or 
be  held  in  a  vise.  In  either  case  it  must  be 
solid.  Now  we  will  take  a  hand  drill,  stick 
the  point  of  the  bit  in  one  of  the  holes  in  the 
gauge-iron  C,  start  the  crank,  and  punch  your 
hole  as  if  it  were  more  like  punching  it 
through  than  boring  it.  Treat  each  gauge  of 
hole  the  same,  then  shove  the  lever  to  either 
side,  lift  out  the  two  bars,  drop  in  two 
more,  bring  up  the  lever,  proceed  as  before, 
and  be  surprised  how  quickly  it  is  done. 
Bairdstown,  O.,  Feb.  26. 


WHAT  DO  WE  REQUIRE  IN  A  BEE? 

An  Interesting  Review  of  the   Differences 
in  Bees ;  a  Plea  for  a  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, and  for  More  Systematic 
Breeding. 


BY  R.    F.    HOLTERMANN. 

Probably  in  almost  every  line  of  live  stock 
found  in  the  class  of  domestic  animals  we 
have  ideals  mapped  out,  and  then  an  effort 
made  to  breed  to  that  type.  In  this  way  we 
have  some,  if  not  all,  of  our  most  famous 
breeds  in  cattle  and  sheep.  In  bees  we  have 
not  so  far  been  able  to  control  the  drone 
parentage;  or  if  it  has  been  done,  as  some 
think,  it  has  not  been  recognized  to  any  ex- 
tent. That  such  control  can  be  secured  I 
believe,  but  this  is  a  matter  which,  in  my  es- 
timation, the  governments  of  our  countries 
should  take  up,  as  the  work  is  too  expensive 
for  the  individual  bee-keeper  to  undertake; 
and  if  undertaken,  and  success  attained,  oth- 
ers would  share  the  fruit  of  his  thought,  la- 
bors, and  expense.  But  with  all  our  uncer- 
tainty in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  se- 
lection of  males,  when  the  importance  of 
breeding  is  more  fully  recognized,  and  we 
can  agree  and  keep  before  us  a  definite  type, 
then  some  breeder  will  undertake  to  locate 
in  a  section  where  he  will  be  isolated,  say  on 
an  open  prairie  or  the  like.  Or  extensive 
honey- producers  will  club  together  or  pool 
their  orders  so  as  to  control  tne  stock  from 
which  their  breeder  shall  propagate. 

But  have  we  ever  agreed  on  a  definite  type 
which  we  may  practically  desire?  and  if  not, 
how  shall  we  find  out  with  the  least  trouble 
if  the  bee  possesses  these  qualities?  Beauty 
of  the  bee  has  been  considered,  as  well  as 
gentleness  and  tongue  reach;  but  the  few 
who  have  done  this  have  worked  in  a  more 
or  less  disconnected  way.  There  is  much 
more  to  do,  and  the  need  for  a  more  general 
awakening  as  to  even  these  points  is  plainly 
evident.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  bees 
vary  gi'eatly,  for  the  reason  that  colonies  ap- 
parently similar  so  far  as  bees  are  concerned 
give  vastly  different  results  in  gathering  hon- 
ey. Can  we,  by  tests,  get  more  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  what  traits  shall  be  kept  for 
breeding,  and  what  weeded  out? 


One  in  my  own  country,  and  of  my  own 
country,  recently  made  the  assertion  that,  if 
the  black  bees  had  been  selected  as  carefully 
as  some  other  varieties  they  would  have 
made  as  good  a  showing.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  gentleman  claimed  to  have  much 
practical  knowledge  of  bees  or  of  work  in 
the  apiary,  for  I  think  that,  when  one  coun- 
try is  taken  with  another,  and  time  is  con- 
sidered, the  black  bee  has  had  quite  as  good 
a  chance  to  acquit  itself  with  credit  as  any 
other  variety. 

There  is  no  use  in  beginning  with  any 
thing  less  than  the  best  strains  of  the  Itest 
varieties.  I  do  not  breed  queens  for  sale, 
but  I  have  bought  hundreds  of  them,  antl 
have  even  bought  from  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Bees  vary  in  size  much  more  than  the  av- 
erage bee-keeper  thinks  without  actually 
measuring  by  scale.  I  feel  sure  that  I  have 
bees' whicth  individually  vary  in  weight  thii'- 
ty-five  per  cent.  We  might  naturally  expect 
that  the  larger  bee  would  not  only  gather  the 
larger  load,  but  would  have  the  strength  to 
press  more  deeply  into  the  blossoms.  We 
might  also  hope  that  it  would  have  a  longer 
tongue  reach. 

These  matters  should  be  the  subject  of 
careful  tests  and  experimental  work. 

Again,  bees  vary  as  much  constitutionally 
as  do  the  individuals  in  other  animal  fami- 
lies Some  are  stronger  than  others,  anii 
can  naturally  stand  more  hardship  than  oth- 
ers. 

We  have  heard  that  changing  the  queen 
appears  to  check  certain  diseases.  We  have 
heard  of  starved  brood  and  the  death  of  this 
in  the  cell,  and  in  this  connection  I  owe  Mr. 
Wm.  McEvoy,  inspector  of  apiaries,  thanks 
for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  great  dift'er- 
ence  in  the  way  in  which  one  colony  feeds 
the  larvfe.  But  I  think  that  certain  varieties 
of  bees  and  strains  in  them  have  constitution- 
al weaknesses  which  tend  to  earlier  death 
than  others. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  dead  brood  com- 
plained of  that  is  not  diseased.  I  have  seen 
some  of  this  in  my  own  colonies,  and  much 
of  it  in  the  apiaries  of  others,  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  any  of  this  form  of  dead  brood  in  what 
I  call  the  better  strains  or  varieties  of  bees. 
For  years  I  have  sought  to  find  it  in  Carnio- 
lan  or  Italian  bees,  but  failed.  It  is  always 
found  in  those  strains  in  which  black  largely 
predominates.  I  know  of  more  than  one 
bee-keeper  now  who  is  changing  the  strain 
of  bees  to  do  away  with  this,  and  in  one  case 
at  least  doing  it  after  observing  this  feature 
in  my  apiary.  I  do  not  say  that  these  vari- 
eties of  bees  prevent  foul  brood;  but  if  a 
strain  of  bee  is  more  strongly  constituted  it 
can  resist  more  unfavorable  conditions,  just 
as  a  strong  or  healthy  person  can  throw  off 
tubercular  germs  or  other  infectious  disease 
when  a  more  feeble  person  can  not.  It  may 
be  that  certain  strains  of  bees  are  more  im- 
mune to  the  disease,  known  as  foul  brood. 
Such  a  strain,  too.  should  winter  better,  and 
withstand  cold  winds  in  spring,  and  live 
longer.  Longevity  is  a  strong  point.  It 
takes  three  weeks  of  care,  attention,  nursing, 
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comb  room,  and  food  to  produce  a  bee.  be 
she  feebly  constituted  or  robust.  If  the  life- 
time of  a  bee  is,  in  the  active  season,  six  or 
eight  weeks,  and  we  can  have  a  bee  which 
will  live  under  the  same  conditions  two 
weeks  longer  than  another,  which,  from  my 
observations  I  believe  we  can,  then  we  have 
in  this  point  alone  a  great  difference  in  the 
amount  of  honey  two  colonies  can  gather 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Some  colonies,  without  robbing,  will  con- 
tinue to  gather  surplus  when  others  are  get- 
ting no  more  than  is  sufficient  for  their  own 
requirements.  I  have  noticed  this  particu- 
larly at  the  latter  end  of  a  How.  Colonies 
that  appeared  to  do  alike  during  a  good  flow 
would  vary  greatly  in  a  poor  flow.  Proba- 
ble reasons  may  be  given;  but  how  few  rec- 
ognize even  the  fact!  Then  it  is  markedly 
the  case  that  one  colony  will  be  bringing  in 
light  honey  when  the  other  is  bringing  in 
dark.  In  a  general  way  I  have  noticed  this 
difference  between  blacks  and  Italians. 
Seme  bees  stop  breeding  almost  the  moment 
the  honey-flow  ceases.  Such  bees  in  many 
districts  are  difficult  to  build  up  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Others  go  to  the  extreme 
of  breeding  too  long  after  the  flow  ceases. 
The  one  trait  is  about  as  objectionable  as  the  • 
other.  Some  bees  are  easily  instated,  and  a 
continual  annoyance  when  handled.  Some 
are  made  so  by  improper  handling.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  thought  such  a  bee  might 
have  other  favorable  traits  which  could  not 
be  secured  separate  from  natural  irritability; 
but  after  more  than  25  years'  experience  I 
know  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  bees  are  more 
inclined  to  swarm  than  o*hers.  We  can  con- 
trol this  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly; 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  trait  for  the  average 
bee-keeper  to  deal  with,  and  this  trait  must, 
with  all  our  modern  improvements,  be  a 
leading  consideration  in  selection.  I  have 
colonies  of  bees  which  are  of  about  the  same 
spring  strength,  side  by  side  in  the  same  api- 
ary. Some  breed  up  faster,  of  course  con- 
sume more  honey  in  breeding,  yet  they  ac- 
tually have  more  surplus  honey  right  along, 
and  therefore  do  much  better  work.  But 
too  large  a  percentage,  if  in  the  least  neg- 
lected, for  room  or  ventilation,  swarm  or  get 
the  swarming  impulse.  Bees  should  be 
weighed  full  and  empty,  and  their  loads  com- 
pai'ed.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  compare 
the  time  they  take  to  load.  The  degree  and 
duration  of  cold  to  which  they  can  be  sub- 
jected, and  yet  survive,  should  be  tested. 
The  way  in  which  they  guard  and  defend 
their  hive  is  important. 

In  some  strains  orvax'ieties  of  bees  we  find 
frequently  the  work  of  the  moth  larva,  while 
others  rarely  have  such. 

The  degree  to  which  bees  ripen  honey  un- 
der apparently  similar  conditions  appears  to 
vary.  J.  H.  Shaver,  Cainsville,  Ont.,  first 
drew  my  attention  to  this.  The  variation  in 
capping  is  well  known,  and  important,  as  is 
also,  to  a  less  degree,  the  amount  of  propo- 
lis they  gather.  Take  it  all  in  all  ( and  I  have 
enumerated   only  a  few  points),  there   is   a 


large  and  useful  field  right  here  which,  in 
my  estimation,  experiment  stations  can  best 
invade  and  cultivate.  Let  us,  upon  these 
and  other  points  along  the  same  line,  set 
ourselves  to  thinking  seriously,  and  good  to 
the  industry  is  bound  to  result. 
Brantford,  Ont. 


THE  SWARMING  QUESTION. 

Dr.    Miller's    Advice    to    a  Correspondent 
who  AVishes  to  Start  an  Out-apiary. 

BY  DR.   C.   C.   MILLER. 


A  Mississippi  correspondent  wants  to  move 
his  75  or  100  colonies  seven  miles  out  in  the 
country,  to  better  pasturage,  and  says: 

"I  want  to  run  altogether  for  comb  honey, 
and  all  I  want  help  for  is  to  hive  the  swarms 
and  look  after  bees  occasionally  at  all  sea- 
sons—  I  mean  just  to  see  that  they  are  there 
all  right,  and  set  up  an  alighting-board,  etc., 
that  might  get  out  of  place.  Tell  me  how  to 
do.  Is  it  best  to  try  to  place  the  bees  at  some 
farmer's  house  and  get  him  to  hive  the 
swarms  and  look  after  bees,  I  keeping  hives 
always  ready,  or  get  some  one  to  stay  with 
bees  at  whatever  price  I  can  during  honey- 
flow?  What  remuneration  and  customary 
pay  in  each  case?  and  which  is  the  better 
way? " 

I  take  it  that  you  mean  to  visit  the  bees 
often  enough,  and  attend  to  their  manage- 
ment except  hiving  swarms  and  a  little  gen- 
eral seeing  that  things  are  kept  in  place.  In 
the  first  place,  let  me  advise  you  to  do  some 
thinking  over  the  question  whether  it  will 
not  be  best  for  you  to  take  matters  into  your 
own  hands  and  have  no  natural  swarming. 
I  know  it  looks  like  a  bigger  job  than  you 
want  to  undertake;  you've  always  let  the 
bees  swarm  naturally,  know  just  how  to  run 
things  in  that  way,  and  hesitate  lest  you  might 
not  make  a  success  in  any  other  way.  Yet 
after  you've  tried  it  you  may  not  find  it  so 
difficult  as  you  suppose.  At  least,  try  part 
of  the  colonies  by  shaking  swarms  a  little  in 
advance  of  their  own  swarming,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  forces  can  be  kept  together 
better  than  by  allowing  the  bees  to  have  their 
own  way,  and  you'll  be  likely  to  get  more 
honey.  Look  carefully  over  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  Gleanings  last  summer  and  fall,  by 
Mr.  Doolittle,  and  see  whether  he  has  not  been 
planning  for  just  such  men  as  you.  Anoth- 
er item  in  the  case  naturally  appeals  to  you. 
You  say  you  have  a  strong  love  for  the  busi- 
ness, and  your  love  for  it  will  be  no  little  en- 
hanced if  you  feel  that  you  are  running  the 
bees,  and  not  the  bees  running  you,  as  they 
do  to  an  extent  in  natural  swarming. 

But  while  giving  you  time  to  thinK  it  over 
I'll  answer  as  well  as  I  can  the  questions  you 
have  asked.  No  mattei*what  your  plan,  bet- 
ter locate  the  bees  with  some  farmer  who 
will  have  a  friendly  interest,  you  increasing 
that  interest  by  liberal  presents  of  honey  or 
otherwise.  If  size  of  hives,  character  of  bees, 
and  condition  of-  pasturage,  are  such  that 
very  little  swarming  is  to  be  anticipated,  then 
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the  best  plan  will  be  to  arrange  with  the  farm- 
er to  have  some  member  or  members  of  the 
family  watch  for  swarms,  and  allow  half  a 
dollar  to  a  dollar  for  evei'y  swarm  hived. 
But  be  sure  in  any  case  to  have  each  swarm 
placed  on  the  stand  of  the  riiolher  colony, 
the  mother  close  beside  it,  and  a  week  later 
the  mother  moved  to  a  new  stand.  That 
will  make  the  swarm  strong  for  section  work, 
and  be  pretty  sure  to  prevent  second  swarms. 

The  likelihood,  however,  is  that,  in  run- 
ning for  comb  honey,  and  leaving  colonies  to 
swarm  naturally,  there  will  be  so  many 
swarms  that  the  better  way  will  be  to  hire  a 
hanil  for  the  swarming 'season  to  make  a  bus- 
iness of  watching  for  swarms  and  hiving 
them — either  a  meml)er  of  the  farmer's  fam- 
ily or  some  one  else — and  for  such  service  you 
ought  to  pay  what  would  be  a  fair  price  for 
day  labor  of  the  ordinary  kind.  It  will  be 
lighter  work  than  an  ox'dinary  day's  work, 
because  swarming  doesn't  usually  last  more 
than  half  the  hours  of  a  day's  work,  and  the 
watching  part  is  not  very  severe  labor;  but 
you  should  have  some  one  thoroughly  faith- 
ful, and  that  faithfulness  has  a  money  worth 
to  you. 

Now,  I'm  not  sure  whether  I've  met  the 
case  exactly;  but  I  take  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  I'm  not  likely  to  mislead  very  much, 
f(n*  the  keen  eyes  of  the  editor  and  others 
will  scan  carefully  what  I  have  said,  and 
make  any  needed  corrections.  Moreover,  if 
I've  failed  to  give  light  upon  any  point  upon 
which  you  desire  light,  ask  again  and  I  will 
tell  you  as  far  as  I  know. 

Marengo,  111. 


That  Jay  is  a  jay  indeed;  but  if  I  were  in 
his  place  I  should  want  to  shave — seep.  1567. 

Dr.  Phillips  seems  to  be  the  right  man  for 
the  place  he    occupies,  and    is   doing   good 
work.     He  gave  me  no  little  assistance  in  se- 
curing such  information  as  I  sought. 
,^ 

The  wire  cage  for  keeping  bees  in  their 
hives  in  winter  seems  to  be  a  step  in  advance 
of  former  methods,  worthy  of  the  careful 
consideration  of  bee-keepers,  especially  in 
the  North,  and  perhaps  middle  sections  of 
our  country. 

I  was  surprised,  in  looking  over  the  mar- 
kets -in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  to  see 
how  the  tall  sections  have  gained  on  the  4^ 
by  4i  style  in  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 
Fully  one-half  or  more  of  the  honey  1  saw 
in  the  market  was  in  tall  sections,  I  think. 


I  found  light  Cuban  honey  selling  at  16 
cts.,  and  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  I 
find  it  selling  at  retail  for  20  cts.;  yet  it 
seems  doubtful  if  it  ever  comes  into  compe- 
tition, to  any  extent,  with  our  northern 
honey  as  it  does  not  come  on  to  the  market 
till  late  in  the  season,  after  all  or  most  of 
our  white  honey  has  been  disposed  of. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  soil  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  failures  f>f  flowers  to  yield 
honey.  We  know  the  weather  has  mu  h  to 
do  with  it,  also  climatic  conditions,  of  which 
we  know  Ijut  little.  I  wish  we  knew  moie. 
Here  in  Washington,  where  Washington's 
birthday  finds  me,  I  am  told  that  clover 
rarely  yields  much  honey. 

I  was  informed  in  New  York  that  the 
trade  in  •'  coinpound'''  honey  was  very  dull, 
as  it  was  quite  uncertain  how  the  new  law 
would  affect  such  goods.  I  saw  enough, 
however,  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
business  of  adulteration  will  not  die  without 
a  struggle.  Yet  here  in  Washington  I  found 
the  chemists  busy  in  preparing  to  meet  not 
only  present  adulterations  but  those  likely  to 
be  practiced  in  the  future. 

J.  A.  Green  tells  how  he  had  some  sections 
where  the  cappings  wei"e  colored  by  lamp- 
black. During  the  past  season  I  had  a  large 
number  of  sections  ruined  where  they  were 
covered  by  enameled  cloth  by  the  bees  gnasv- 
ing  through  the  cloth  and  using  the  bits  of 
cloth  and  black  enamel  for  coating  the  cap- 
pings, and  I  have  begun  to  wonder  if  there 
were  not  something  better  to  use  for  this 
purpose. 

.^ 

Dr.  Miller  suggests  the  value  of  honey  for 
fattening  cattle,  and  Mr.  Boomhower  has 
proved  its  value  for  swine.  My  son  was  re- 
cently visiting  up  in  Maine  vvhei'e  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  was  staying  tokl  him 
how  he  was  using  up  his  poor  honey  by 
feeding  it  to  his  horse;  while  at  our  house 
(honey-house,  I  mean),  when  bottling  honey, 
if  any  gets  spilled  on  the  floor  we  have  a 
dog  that  is  always  ready  to  remove  it  very 
quickly.  Surely  the  outlets  for  honey  are 
increasing. 

By  the  way,  I  wish  all  the  bee-keepers, 
farmers,  fruit-growers,  stockmen,  and  all 
others  who  follow  agricultural  pursuits, 
could  know  what  the  government  is  doing 
for  them.  Already  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
government.  The  white  marble  walls  of  a 
new  building  are  now  rising  for  the  use  of 
this  department,  which  will,  when  complet- 
ed, cost  some  $5,000,000;  yet  it  seeius  doubt- 
ful if  even  this  great  building  will  hold  all 
the  difiei'ent  bureaus  and  divisions  of  this 
department. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  one  could  write 
up  all  the  government  is  doing  for  the  peo- 
ple, but  it  would  require  a  volume,  and  then 
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the  half  would  not  l)e  told.  The  new  pure- 
food  law  is  going  to  add  immensely  to  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
1  lielieve  there  are  few  bee-keepers  who  will 
object.  I  believe  this  law  alone  will  do  as 
much  for  us  as  any  thing  that  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  government.  By  the  way, 
J\Ir.  Editor,  you  can  add  to  the  list  of  States 
that  have  pure-food  laws,  given  on  page  161, 
that  of  New  Hampshire;  and  Massachusetts, 
1  believe,  is  also  in  line. 
.^ 
As  I  was  riding  down  Ninth  St.,  Washing- 
ton, the  other  day,  in  a  street-car,  I  over- 
heard a  gentleman  talking  to  his  neighbor 
about  bees.  At  om-e  I  was  much  interested, 
saying  to  myself  that  at  last  surely  the  peo- 
ple ai'e  becoming  interested  in  bees  when 
they  talk  about  them  on  the  cars.  He  said 
that  Jiis  uncle's  family  had  moved  out  into 
the  country,  and  his  sons  had  taken  up  the 
specialty  he  preferred.  One  raised  vegeta- 
bles, another  gave  his  attention  to  poultry, 
while  a  third  turned  to  bee-keeping  as  more 
pleasing  to  him.  He  said  this  bee-keeper 
had  ah'eady  fifty  hives  of  bees,  and  each 
hive  contained  "a  million  and  a  half  of  these 
industrious  insects,"  and  his  friend  remark- 
ed that  ''nature  was  wonderjul." 

A  large  entrance  in  summer,  suggested  by 
E.  R.  Root,  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  J 
purchased  a  yard  of  forty  hives  of  bees  last 
spring.  The  hives  were  mostly  for  eleven 
Langstroth  frames,  and  yet  the  largest  en- 
trances that  could  be  given,  a  pai't  of  them 
for  summer,  were  about  five  inches  long  by 
%  inch  high,  while  he  used  a  winter  entrance 
about  2  inches  by  \  inch  high,  wintering 
out  of  dooi's  in  chaff-packed  hives.  I  found 
some  of  the  combs  in  these  hives  had  melted 
down  and  were  in  l)ad  shape;  and  I  am  of 
the  impression  the  former  owner  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  much  surplus  honey,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  at  the  small  amount  of 
ventilation  given.  The  winter  entrance, 
small  as  it  was,  was  undoubtedly  all  right, 
as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a 
lot  of  bees  as  strong  on  the  1st  of  June  as 
those  bees  were. 


six,  or  seven  frames  in  the  super.  Just  how 
many  do  you  find  best?  and  relative  to 
bleaching  wax,  do  you  leave  it  in  the  sun? 
My  honey  is  always  thick.  How  much  wa- 
ter would  you  use  to  a  gallon  of  honey  in 
feeding  back?  At  what  stage  do  you  cut  the 
comb  out?  Do  you  let  them  fill  the  frame 
to  the  bottom-bar?  My  bees  begin  to  put  in 
honey  as  soon  as  the  wax  is  the  size  of  your 
hand.  R.  M.  Swain. 

Cibola,  Ariz.,  Jan.  7. 

[For  several  reasons  I  prefer  thin  combs, 
ten  frames  to  the  super,  and  eleven  is  all 
right.  They  are  very  much  sooner  capped  over 
and  finished.  Running  your  wax  once 
through  a  solar  machine  ought  to  bleach  it 
enough  for  any  market.  Thick  nice  honey 
ought  to  sell,  even  in  Arizona;  but  if  you 
are  really  compelled  to  "feed  back,"  one 
pint  of  water  to  one  pound  of  honey  will  be 
all  right  in  your  country;  but  you  will  have 
to  use  a  shallow  brood-chamber  in  "feeding 
back;"  for  if  you  don't,  three-fourths  of  the 
honey  will  be  wasted.  A  brood-chamber  5f 
inches  wide  is  deep  enough  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  bees  start  to  fill  a  comb  I  let  them  fin- 
ish it.  When  the  brood-chamber  is  com- 
posed of  combs  having  none  but  worker- 
cells,  the  bees  build  drone-combs  quite  fre- 
quently, in  which  nothing  is  deposited.  This 
takes  place  at  swarming  time  genei'ally,  or 
when  nectar  comes  in  slowly. — W.  K.  M.] 


A  NEW  SELF-SPACING  FRAME. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  the  topic  of 
frames  just  at  present,  perhaps  it  is  a  good 
time  for  me  to  add  my  mite  to  the  mass  of 
wisdom  we  now  possess  concerning  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  I  better  admit  right  here  that 
I  am  a  crank  of  the  crankiest  kind,  and  that 
comb-frames  have  been  a  hobby  with  me  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

We  always  look  with  suspicion  on  new 
ideas,  and  we  often  turn  down  a  novelty  be- 
fore we  see  all  there  is  in  it;  so  please  look 


WAX-PKODUCTION;     FEEDING       BACK       THE 
HONEY. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison: — I  am  always  inter- 
ested in  your  articles,  but  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  go  a  little  more  into  particulars  than 
you  did  in  yoiu'  last  article  in  Gleanings  on 
wax-production.     You  tell  us  not  to  use  five. 


at  the  little  odd-shaped  block  attached  to  the 
corner  of  the  frame  while  I  tell  you  a  little 
about  it. 

Please  notice  that  it  has  thirteen  plain  sur- 
faces (unlucky  number,  I  know),  but  for  all 
that  it  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  when 
attached  to  the  frame  it  takes  the  place  of 
three  separate  devices  in  the  ordinary  frame 
— a  projection    by  which  it  is  suspended  in 
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the  hive,  a  means  by  which  the  frames  are 
properly  spaced,  and  also  to  locate  the  frames 
lengthwise  in  the  hive. 

Tney  also,  by  their  impact  with  each  oth- 
er endwise,  form  a  continuous  barrier,  there- 
by protecting  the  rabbets  from  any  accumula- 
tion of  propolis  or  bee-glue.  In  fact,  they 
are  in  position  a  closed-end  frame  in  manip- 
ulation, a  loose  hanging  frame  with  no  met- 
tal  parts  to  dull  the  honey-knife.  They  al- 
so afford  a  wide  strong  hold  for  the  fingers 
when  shaking  the  comos,  and  then  see  what 
a  good  grip  for  the  thumb  and  finger  when 
you  wish  to  carry  a  heavy  comb  in  one  hand. 
Frames  made  in  this  way  can  be  very  strong- 
ly nailed,  with  no  tendency  to  twist,  and  are 
sure  to  hang  perpendicularly  in  the  hive. 

South  Cabot,  Vt.  D.  S.  Hall. 


THE   PREFERENCE   FOR    4X5  SECTIONS. 

One  week  ago  I  took  off  three  supei's  of 
white  clover  in  4X5Xl|  sections;  one  super 
in  4iXl|  sections,  all  nicely  filled  and  cap- 
ped. All  were  put  into  the  same  show-case 
in  my  store,  and  marked  18  cts.  To-day  it 
is  nearly  all  sold;  but  the  trade  all  pick 
out  the  4X5Xl|  sections.  Why?  The  sec- 
tions that  are  left  are  all  good.  I  think  the 
customers  who  consume  these  will  settle  this 
section  question  with  me.  In  1894  1  used  all 
4iXl|;  1895,  half  4^X11,  and  half  were  4X5; 
1896,  24  supers  4X5,  and  3  4^X1^ 

Bradshaw,  Neb.  C.  B.  Palmer. 


HONEY    FROM    ALFALFA. 

I  noticed  the  question,  "Does  alfalfa  yield 
honey  in  Texas?"  page  1565.  It  does  in  Ne- 
braska; but  the  most  of  it  comes  from  that 
grown  on  light  warm  soil  with  a  medium 
stand.  Rich  clammy  soils  and  a  thick  heavy 
stand  yield  less.  Why  ?  The  nearer  the 
ground  the  better  the  flow.  Cold  damp  pas- 
tures and  the  honey-bee  don't  mix.  If  you 
want  to  find  bees  on  alfalfa,  use  the  mower 
when  the  blossom  is  about  one  to  two  weeks 
old.  Don't  go  in  where  you  have  poured 
water  a  short  time  before,  nor  into  damp  low 
ground  after  a  rain,  unless  the  weather  is 
very  warm;  and  don't  look  near  the  bee- 
yard.  Go  to  the  far  side  of  your  field,  if  not 
over  a  mile;  and  if  you  don't  find  bees  fly- 
ing out  as  you  go  through,  examine  your 
cutter-bar  and  sickle;  and  if  there  are  no 
cripples  or  dead  bees  on  them,  then  make  up 
your  mind  that  Texas  alfalfa  does  not  yield 
honey.  F.  E.  Starkey. 

Boelus,  Neb.,  Dec.  31. 


QUEEN- EXCLUDERS;        SLOTS       TOO       SMALL; 
-      WIRE-CLOTH   SEPARATORS. 

On  page  107  G.  C,  Greiner  discusses  ex- 
cluder openings;  and  as  you  call  for  reports 
I  briefly  send  the  following: 

Last  "spring  I  ordered  25  fullrsheet  exclud- 
ers, the  first  I  ever  used,  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern: and  upon  testing  them  I  found  that  my 
Carniolans  nad  to  struggle  to  get  through; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  season  I  found  a  numr 
ber   quite    badly   clogged    with    dead    bees. 


However,  before  using  all  I  filed  off  the 
rough  burr  edge  and  slightly  enlarged  the 
opening  of  several  sheets;  and,  while  not  an 
interesting  job,  I  expect  to  treat  the  rest  in 
that  manner.  I  had  previously  met  with  no 
little  annoyance  in  consequence  of  finding 
brood  in  comb-honey  supers;  and  to  obviate 
that  difiiculty  I  oi'dered  the  excluders. 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  S.  A.  B. 

[See  editorial  on  this  subject  in  our  issue 
for  March  1,  page  310.— Ed.] 


CEMENT       HIVE-FOUNDATIONS;       ALIGHTING- 
BOARDS  MADE  OF  CLOTH. 

The  drawing  shows  my  cement  hive-stand 
and  cloth  alighting- apron  attached  to  the 
bottom-board,  whicn  I  intend  to  use  in  my 
apiary  next  season.  The  hive-stand  should 
be  about  six  inches  high,  and  two  inches 
shorter  and  at  least  two  inches  wider  than 
the  hive.  The  ends  of  the  hive-bottoms 
should  never  rest  on  the  foundation,  as  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  bottom  of 
the  hive  damp,  and  "thus  be  injurious,  both  to 
the  bees  and  the  hive. 

The  walls  of  the  hive-stand  should  be 
about  three  inches  thick.  A  knock-down 
box  held  together  with  clamps  can  be  used 
as  a  form  for  making  the  stand.  Sheet  steel 
properly  bent  should  be  nailed  on  inside  of 
the  box  sides  to  give  the  stand  the  desired 
form. 


CHAPPELL  S       CEMENT       FOUNDATION       AND 
CLOTH   ALIGHTING-BOARD. 

The  alighting-apron  should  be  about  18 
inches  long  and  as  wide  as  the  hive,  and  can 
be  made  of  old  sacks  or  new  factory  cloth. 
If  the  latter  is  used  I  would  give  them  a  coat 
of  white  paint,  as  it  would  make  them  last 
longer. 

The  advantages  of  the  cloth  over  a  hanl 
board  for  the  bees  to  strike  on  when  coming 
in  loaded  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
api'on  makes  a  nice  runway  for  a  returning 
swarm  if  using  clipped  queens,  and  is  also  a 
nice  thing  to  dump  a  swarm  on  if  natural 
swarming  is  allowed.  Another  advantage  is 
that  the  apron  is  always  hitched  to  the  bot- 
tom-Iward  ready  to  use,  and  can  be  carried 
with  the  hive.  I  have  always  used  a  loose 
board  for  the  bees  to  alight  on,  but  it  was 
always  trying_,to  get  a  "diyorce"  from  the 
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hive,  and  never  satisfactory.  A  piece  of 
wood  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  apron  in 
place  should  be  nailed  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  same.  K.  D.  Chappell. 

Vassar,  Mich. 


A  CONVENIENT  SEAT. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  tool  to  be  used 
when  you  are  looking  through  your  apiary. 
If  you  try  it  you  will  find  it  a  time-saver.     It 


beats  sitting  on  lids  or  toes.     It's  just  an  or- 
dinary milking-stool  strapped  to  the  waist. 
It  is  made  as  shown  in  cut. 
Los  Olivos,  Cal.  M.  D.  Whitcher. 


[Our  artist  could    not   resist  sending  the 
drawing,  which  is  here  reproduced. — Ed.] 


A  queen  stings  a  worker. 
I  read  with  great  intei'est  Jay  Smith's  arti- 
cle, page  IWZ,  190G,  headed,  "Do  bees  sting 
queens  ?"  I  say  yes.  I  also  say  queens  sting 
bees.  Last  summer,  during  the  queen-rear- 
ing season,  a  neighbor  a  few  miles  away 
gave  me  an  order  for  four  queens,  and  want- 
ed me  to  come  and  introduce  them.  I  had 
laid  one  of  these  cages  down,  wire  cloth  up, 
while  I  opened  the  hive  to  look  for  the  queen; 
and  when  I  picked  the  cage  up  I  noticed  a 
black  worker  on  the  outside  of  the  cage, 
from  some  one  of  the  colonies  in  the  yard, 
for  they  were  all  pure  blacks.  The  Italian 
queens  were  lighting  through  the  wire  cloth, 
and  they  were  both  stinging  too.  I  watched 
to  see  the  end,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to 
me.  The  end  was  that  the  queen  stung  the 
outside  worker  bee  to  death,  the  queen  being 
pretty  badly  stung  in  one  hind  leg.     I  then 


went  ahead  with  the  introducing  part.     I  do 
not  know  whether  she  ever  recovered  or  not. 
I  suppose  she  did,  as  I  told  the  man  if  she 
died  I  would  replace  her. 
Ravenswood,  W.  Va.     T.  L.  McMurray. 


fall    honey  candying  in  hives    before 

spring;    sumac    as  a  honey-plant; 

source  of  green  honey. 

On  page  1375,  Nov.  1,  Grant  Stanley  says 
his  bees  get  their  winter  stores  in  September 
and  October.  If  his  bees  get  their  honey 
then  from  asters  and  goldenrod,  as  mine  do 
here,  next  spring  his  hives  would  have  most 
of  the  combs  filled  with  honey  candied  solid, 
and  he  would  have  to  shave  them  down  to 
the  base  of  the  cells  to  get  it  out  of  them. 
He  must  save  July  honey  for  winter,  and  ex- 
tract fall  honey. 

Page  1377,  Nov.  1,  G.  A.  Stone  wants  to 
know  what  green  honey  comes  from.  Sumac 
yields  it  here.  Get  the  light  to  strike  it  right 
when  running  from  the  extractor  and  it  is  as 
green  as  a  leaf.  In  clear  glass  it  has  a  green 
shade.  It  is  as  light  as  white  clover,  and 
next  to  it  in  flavor.  I  think  it  the  best  hon- 
ey-yielder  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I 
think  it  never  fails  entirely.  I  have  taken 
it  by  the  ton  when  the  basswoods  were  full 
of  blossoms,  and  I  thought  sure  I  should 
have  basswood  honey.  When  I  extracted  I 
could  not  taste  basswood,  but  the  sumac  was 
there  every  time.  The  sumac  is  better  than 
basswood,  so  I  don't  worry  about  it. 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y.        E.  D.  Howell. 


RATS     AND    MICE;      POISONING    THEM     W^ITH 
STRYCHNINE. 

Put  a  quantity  of  dry  flour  in  a  shallow 
dish  or  pan,  and  crumb  a  quantity  of  strych- 
nine into  it  I  usually  pulverize  the  poison 
between  my  thumb  and  finger.  I  consider 
this  method  of  poisoning  safer  than  putting 
it  on  some  bread  or  meat,  as  nothing  will 
eat  the  dry  flour  but  mice  and  rats,  and  they 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  it.  The  drowning 
method  given  will  not  work  in  the  winter 
season  unless  you  put  the  kettle  and  water 
in  a  warm  place,  as  it  will  freeze. 

Filion,  Mich.,  Jan.  14.  I.  S.  Tilt. 

[We  thought  when  we  first  got  hold  of 
"i-at  biscuit  "  it  was  going  to  do  the  business, 
but  either  the  rats  have  learned  what  it  is 
or  it  is  not  so  well  made  as  at  first;  for  lately 
they  don't  touch  it  at  all.  If  they  will  con- 
tinue to  eat  the  flour  after  strychnine  has  been 
added,  it  will  be  a  grea^t  boon.  Of  course, 
every  one  who  handles  such  a  deadly  poison 
will  exercise  the  greatest  care. — A.  I.  R.] 


COOKED  POLLEN  FOOD. 

Have  you  any  publications  or  reports  of  any 
thing  that  has  been  done  in  any  way  of  ex- 
periments in  the  line  of  cooked  food  for  bees, 
perhaps  to  take  the  place  of  pollen,  in 
winter,  or  for  other  ends  in  view?  I  notice  at 
times  some  of  the  bees  seem  to  eat  almost 
any  thing  liquid,  and  I  wonder  if  any  thing 
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has  been  done  along  that  line.  I  don't  know 
that  there  would  be  any  thing  gained  or  lost 
by  such  experiments. 

W.  B.  BURLINGAME. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  Nov.  14,  1906. 

[This  subject  has  been  fairly  well  studied 
in  Germany,  where  quite  a  number  of  com- 
pounds are  made  by  bee-supply  houses,  and 
sold  to  bee-keepers  generally.  Dr.  Dzierzon 
highly  recommended  some  of  them.  The  best 
compound  is  said  to  be  a  paste  composed  of 
invert  sugar,  pea  Hour,  and  white  of  eggs  in 
certain  proportions.  This,  if  fed  in  spring. 
is  supposed  to  stimulate  greatly  the  secretion 
of  chyle  food  by  the  workers  who  have  to  feed 
the  queen  and  the  larvtX3.  Perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  manufactured  foods  is  that 
of  Dr.  Follenius,  in  Hamburg,  or  Karl  Glo- 
riu.s,  in  Leipzig-Schonau. — Ed.] 


A  SUPPORT    FOR  A   ROW  OF    HIVES    MADE    OF 
CEMENT  BLOCKS  AND  IRON  PIPES. 

I  send  a  rude  sketch  of  a  cement  block, 
such  as  my  few  hives  are  resting  on.  The 
groove  in  the  top  is  for  the  reception  of  an 
iron  pipe.  The  pipes  are  20  feet  long  and 
supported   by  four  such    blocks  each.     The 


blocks  are  8  to  10  inches  high,  and   are  ar- 
ranged   in  two  rows  like  a  railroad.     Such 
blot^ks  and  pipes  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
durability,  of  which  the  hives  also  partake. 
Chuluota,  Fla.  J.  A.  Barber. 


THE  ALEXANDER  PLAN  FOR  BUILDING  UP 
WEAK  COLONIES;  A  SLIDE  TO  PREVENT 
THE  INTERMINGLING  OF  THE  COLONIES 
FOR  TWO   DAYS. 

I  had  a  very  weak  colony  last  spring.  I 
went  to  a  strong  one  and  took  every  thing 
from  the  top  of  the  hive  tlown  to  the  brood- 
frames.  Over  them  I  laid  a  queen-excluding 
honey-board,  and  over  that  a  wire  cloth.  I 
then  cut  out  a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  8X0  in., 
from  the  back  end,  then  over  these  I  fitted  a 
Ijiece  of  thin  tin,  extending  back  an  inch  be- 
yond the  hive.  I  then  took  the  weak  colony 
(bottom-board  off),  and  set  them  on  the 
strong  colony  for  two  days.  I  then  drew 
the  piece  of  tin  back  a  very  little,  admitting 
few  bees  at  a  time.  After  two  more  days  I 
withdrew  the  tin  entirely,  then  after  one 
week  more  I  peeled  off  the  wire  cloth. 
When  the  colonies  became  equal  I  sepai'ated 
them,  setting  them  each  side  of  the  old 
stand,  watched  them  a  little  while,  and 
every  thing  was  lovely. 

My  bees  had  been  Hying  for  several  days 
before  mv  experiment.  E.  McNett. 

Lewis  Center,  Ohio,  Oct.  23,  1906. 


THE  ALEXANDER  PLAN  FOR  WEAK  COLONIES 
A  SUCCESS. 

I  bought  31  stands  of  bees  in  old  hives, 
nearly  all  of  them  weak,  and  transferred 
them  into  ten-frame  hives  on  April  ]0.  I 
had  eight  weak  colonies  of  from  one  pint  to 
one  quart  of  bees  in  each,  and  I  put  these 
eight  colonies  on  eight  colonies  of  the  same 
lot  that  had  about  two  quarts  of  bees  in  each. 
1  lost  only  two  colonies  out  of  the  sixteen, 
and  I  fed  them  in  the  Doolittle  feeder  in 
the  top  of  the  hive  with  young  queens  from 
Texas.     I  claim  the  plan  is  a  success. 

Boonville,  Ind.         Leonard  Eckstein. 


THE     ALEXANDER    PLAN     OF     BUILDING     UP 
WEAK  COLONIES;  FIVE  COLONIES  LOST. 

I  find  something  good  in  every  number  of 
Gleanings;  but  the  Alexander  plan  of  build- 
ing up  weak  colonies  M^as  a  sticker.  I  lost 
every  one  of  five  so  treated,  but  will  try  it 
again.  Next  time  I'll  use  a  wire  screen  be- 
tween the  two  colonies  at  first  for  a  short 
time.  E.  H.  Beakdsley. 

Chicago,  111. 

STICKY  FLY-PAPER  TO  CATCH  ROACHES. 

On  page  97,  in  reply  to  Miss  Wood's  re- 
quest I  will  say  if  she  will  use  fly-paper — the 
Tanglefoot,  or  some  good  kind — by  placing 
the  sheet  on  mattings  or  between  open  cov- 
ei'S,  or  tagk  a  strip  around  the  hive  next  to 
the  cover,  except  in  front  of  the  hive,  it  will 
catch  the  roaches,  bugs,  etc.  But  care  must 
be  taken  that  Miss  Bee  can  not  get  on  the 
matting.  Half -inch  strips  on  the  outside  will 
do;  but  I  prefer  the  inside  when  used  be- 
tween the  cover.  A  thin  strip  of  wood  can 
be  used  to  keep  out  the  bees,  and  leave  room 
enough  for  the  roaches  to  crawl  in.  The 
roach  will  eat  honey,  but  I  can't  say  how 
much  they  can  eat;  but  let  it  be  little  or 
much  it  takes  that  much  from  the  bees. 

AVhen  a  moth-miller  goes  on  top  in  the 
cover  it  is  a  goner.  J.  W.  Patten. 

Holden,  Mo.,  Jan.  28. 


CHICK  PEAS. 

\^'ould  you  kindly  favor  a  subsci'iber  by 
telling  him  where  he  can  obtain  chick  peas, 
as  suggested,  good  for  sowing  on  behalf  of 
bees?  Do  you  think  they  can  be  sown  in 
Minnesota?  K.  G.  Fishkr. 

Lakeland,  Minn. 

[Large  quantities  of  these  peas  (garban- 
zos)  are  shipped  from  Sonora,  Mexico,  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ry.  to  New  Orleans. 
Perhaps  one  of  our  subscril)ers  in  that  re- 
gion could  supply  our  friend.— W.  K.  M.] 


KANSAS  STATE  CONVENTION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Bee-keepers'  Association  was  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  National  Hotel,  at  Topeka, 
Dec.  27,  28.  While  the  attendance  was  not 
large,  it  was  nevertheless  the  best  and  most 
interesting  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Associ- 
tion.     Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  of  Illinois,  was  pres- 
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ent,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  pollination  of 
fruit  by  bees.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  the  present  foul-brood  law  amended 
during  this  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Hutchinson,  during 
the  State  fair,  in  September.  The  meetings 
closed  with  a  banquet  on  the  evening  of 
the  28th. 

The  following  officers  were  reelected: 
President,  Dr.  G.  Bohrer,  Lyons;  Vice-presi- 
dent,. E.  W.  Dunham,  Topeka;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  O.  A.  Keene,  Topeka. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Jan.  18.       O.  A.  Keene. 


HOW    TO   GET   RID   OF   ANTS. 

When  our  bees  are  troubled  by  the  ants  we 
put  the  colonies  on  benches,  the  legs  of 
which  rest  in  cans  containing  a  little  turpen- 
tine. After  this  is  done  there  is  no  further 
trouble.  Edmund  Ulrich. 

Steinauer,  Neb,,  Feb.  15. 


HOW  TO  STOP  A  SWARM  OF  BEES. 

Please  state  all  of  the  methods  you  know 
on  how  to  stop  a  swarm  which  you  can  see 
going  across  tne  country. 

BlutTton,  Ind.  C.  H.  Sudduth. 

[There  is  no  way  to  stop  a  swarm  of  bees 
while  in  flight  except  by  means  of  a  spray- 
pump  and  a  pail  of  water.  With  this  you 
can  drive  them  back,  and  actually  force 
them  to  alight.  But  the  water  must  be  ap- 
plied before  they  start  for  the  woods.  If 
you  can  get  in  front  of  them  before  they  get 
started,  with  the  spray  you  can  stop  them 
and  confuse  them,  and  finally  make  them 
turn  back  or  alight  on  the  nearest  bush  or 
tree. — Ed.] 

BEES  AND  RED  PEPPER.' 

There  are  a  great  many  dogs  around  my 
home  that  dig  up  the  flower-beds.  To  pre- 
vent their  doing  this,  mother  sprinkled  red 
pepper  over  the  places  where  the  seeds  were 
planted.  She  did  it  early  in  the  morning, 
and  when  I  returned  from  school  at  half-past 
three  the  ground  where  the  pepper  lay  was 
covered  with  honey-bees.  It  was  early  in  the 
spring,  and  I  had  not  then  seen  any  bees 
around.  I  should  like  to  know  why  the  bees 
came  after  the  pepper. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.        Alice  P.  GARWOOd. 

[The  above  question  was  sent  to  Dr.  E.  F. 
Bigelow,  editor  of  the  Nature  and  Science  de- 
partment of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  and  he 
has  asked  that  it  be  answered  by  the  readers 
of  Gleanings.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
case  of  this  kind  before,  and  can  account  for 
it  only  on  the  basis  that  the  bees  are  attract- 
ed by  pungent  odors.  The  red  pepper  fall- 
ing on  the  ground  probably  became  moisten- 
ed, with  the  result  that  it  gave  off  an  odor 
which,  with  their  delicate  organs  of  scent,  the 
bees  readily  detected.  That  they  were  ap- 
propriating any  moisture  from  the  pepper  is 
douDtful.  Mr.  Morrison  states  that  in  local- 
ities where  pepper  is  grown,  the  bees  can  be 
seen  gathering  it  as  a  substitute  for  pol- 
len.— Ed.] 

queen   stung    BUT   NOT   KILLED. 

I  had  a  queen  stung  last  year  right  at  the 
butt  of  the  wing,  and  she  lived.  I  waited  to 
see  if  she  would  die,  but  she  did  not. 

Chas.  Warner. 

Wait,  Ohio,  Sept.  19,1906. 


shallow   hives   in  AUSTRALIA. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Common- 
wealth Bee-keeper,  Melbourne,  Victoria: 

I  contend  that  more  honey  can  be  extracted  from 
these  shallow  frames  than  from  deep  ones.  I  mean 
that  they  can  be  handled  more  quickly.  (I  fancy  I 
hear  some  of  our  readers  say,  "  Nonsense!  Fancy  run- 
ning an  apiary  of,  say,  400  colonies  with  those  pesky 
little  frames").  Why,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  last  red-gum 
flow,  I  took  off  43  60-lb.  tins  in  eight  hours,  without 
an  assistant,  one  man  uncapping  and  one  at  the  ex- 
tractor, three  in  all.  Besides  taking  off,  brood-nests 
were  examined,  as  was  usual;  old  black  queens  be- 
headed; weakish  hives  given  brood  from  strong  ones, 
etc.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no  effort  made  to 
form  a  record.  I  doubt,  sir,  if  this  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  deep  frames  under  similar  conditions. 
If  you  wish,  I  could  tell  some  greater  virtues  of  the 
hive  concerning  the  swarming  part.  There  was  some 
comment  in  last  issue  upon  a  six-tin  average,  360  lbs.; 
some  seem  to  think  it  nearly  impossible.  I  know  for 
certain  that  one  man  in  the  Western  District  got  19 
tons  from  192  colonies,  almost  all  from  a  red-gum 
flow.  I  think  it  would  have  pulled  the  six-tin  average 
if  the  yellow  box  had  been  a  success.  Get  your  colo- 
nies strong,  supin-ess  swarms  by  the  shallow-hive 
method,  give  them  your  whole  attention,  and,  if  Prov- 
idence is  good  enough  to  give  us  a  fair  amount  of  nec- 
tar in  blossom,  then  our  task  is  easy  to  accomplish 
the  six- tin  average.    The  ton  was  2240  lbs. 


ARE  THE  ORDINARY  WHITE   SUGARS  OF  COM- 
MERCE  WHOLESOME,    AND   FREE    FROM 
DELETERIOUS   SUBSTANCES? 

We  have  already  published  two  or  three 
items  to  the  effect  that  the  white  granulated 
and  loaf  sugars  on  the  market  nave  been 
bleached  by  chemicals  that  not  only  abstract 
some  of  the  goodness  of  the  sugar,  but  leave 
a  residue  which  can  not  be  entirely  eliminat- 
ed, and  which  is  more  or  less  harmful.  In 
the  Alabama  Times  appears  the  following 
item,  entitled  "Sugar  under  the  New  Law." 

Washington.  Jan.  29. —  Southern  sugar-rehners  are 
very  desirous  of  having  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
make  a  ruling  as  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  under 
the  new  food  law,  and  a  delegation  is  in  the  city  for 
that  purpose.  For  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  bleach  sugar  with  bluing.  Years  ago  in- 
digo was  used  to  give  the  sugar  brilliancy,  but  of  re- 
cent years  aniline  dyes  have  been  employed.  Anoth- 
er method  of  refining  sugar  is  by  the  use  of  sulphur 
fumes.  It  is  said  that,  under  the  pure-food  law,  unless 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  a  ruling  to  the 
contrary,  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  and  sulphur  fumes 
will  both  be  prohibited,  and  probably  the  use  of  indi- 
go, so  that  the  refiners  will  have  to  return  to  primi- 
tive methods.  In  fact,  it  is  said  by  the  cane-sugar 
refiners  that  there  is  a  chance  that  white  sugar  will 
be  eliminated  altogether.  The  refiners  and  producers 
of  sugar  want  a  ruling  before  the  appropriation  is 
made  for  enforcing  the  law. 

Better  have  the  white  sugars  "eliminated 
altogether"  if  they  contain  harmful  sub- 
stances. Better  by  far  that  we  go  back  to 
"primitive  methods"  and  get  a  natural  su- 
gar without  any  harmful  chemicals  in  it. 
Hasten  the  day  when  we  may  get  a  cheaper 
and  better  sugar.  We  hope  the  Agricultu- 
ral Department  will  not  let  up  one  inch. — 
Ed, 
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Even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings.— Matt.  23  :  37. 

Our  Lord  and  Savior,  in  that  wonderful 
verse,  a  part  only  of  which  I  have  quoted, 
recognized  the  intense  and  unselfish  devotion 
of  the  mother  hen  for  her  chickens.  Just 
now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  great 
moral  truth  in  that  verse,  but  only  to  con- 
sider the  illustration;  and  it  is  not  so  much 
the  mother  hen  I  wish  to  talk  about  as  it  is 
the  chickens— the  "motherless"  chickens, 
in  fact,  that  come  from  an  incubator. 

My  first  hatch,  as  I  have  told  you,  was 
given  a  hen  to  "brood,"  and  I  am  glad  to 
tell  you  she  did  her  part  so  well  that  not  one 
of  the  thirty  was  lost.  They  are  now  wean- 
ed and  feathered  out,  and  only  yesterday  I 
was  wondering  what  great  birds  they  were 
that  were  clear  up  in  tne  tops  of  the  palmet- 
to and  live-oak  trees.  Sure  enough,  they 
were  my  thirty  "Floi'ida  flying-machines.  ' 
They  had  climbed  into  the  trees,  and,  for 
sheer  pastime,  were  seeing  who  could  fly 
the  furthest,  and  they  went  sailing  away  off 
across  the  lot.  Well,  there  was  no  sitting 
hen  for  the  next  lot,  so  I  put  them  in  the 
brooder  under  the  incubator,  and  they  got 
killed  from  the  oil  by  rubbing  against  the 
lamp  to  keep  warm,  as  1  have  told  you.  I 
succeeded  in  saving  two  only,  and  these 
came  so  near  death  I  had  given  up  all  hope. 
The  skin  came  off  in  great  patches,  taking 
the  feathei"s  too;  but  when  1  saw  nature  was 
fast  making  new  skin,  and  feathers  too,  I 
took  hope,  and  now  they  too  are  pretty  fair 
flying-machines,  even  if  they  are  a  sorry  pair 
to  look  at.  I  washed  them  with  Castile  soap 
and  water,  put  on  cuticura,  and  now  they 
flop  their  new  pearly-white  wings  and  give 
me  thanks  every  time  I  come  in  sight. 

ARE  BROODERS  NEEDED  HERE  IN  THIS  FLOR- 
IDA CLIMATE? 

I  have  not  yet  fully  settled  the  question, 
but  I  feel  sure  a  very  cheap  form  of  brooder 
will  do  nicely.  After  the  coal-oil  mishap  I 
put  my  chicks,  as  they  came  from  the  incu- 
bator, in  a  light  thin  pine  box,  lined  inside 
with  burlap,  and  set  it  on  top  of  the  incuba- 
tor. The  top  of  my  incubator,  being  metal, 
is  always  quite  warm,  and  the  chicks  in  my 
box  kept  over  night  nicely.  In  the  morning, 
box  and  all  was  placed  out  in  the  sunshine. 
We  always  have  sunshine  here.  As  the 
strongest  chicks  were  soon  out  by  daylight, 
some  of  the  weaker  ones  needed  a  little 
warmth  before  the  sun  got  well  up.  I  fixed 
this  nicely  with  a  hot  flat-iron  placed  bottom 
up  under  the  pine  box.  By  the  time  the 
iron  was  cool  the  sun  was  up  and  no  more 
heat  was  needed.     I  used  the  flat-iron  only 


three  or  four  cool  mornings  during  the  first 
week.*  Some  of  you  may  say  this  is  more 
trouble  than  to  have  a  regular  brooder. 
Well,  I  proposed  to  try  one  of  the  best  up- 
to-date  incubators  and  brooders;  but  after  I 
had  deposited  the  cash  for  incubator  l)y /W.s'i 
express  (and  brooder  by  freight)  the  first 
communication  I  could  possibly  get  from 
them  was  a  printed  jwstal  card,  10  days  la- 
ter, saying  my  order  was  "entered,"  etc.  1 
then  countermanded  the  whole  order,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  not  only  keeping  poultry 
absolutely  without  hovises  or  "coops,"  but 
1  am  raising  beautiful  strong  chickens  with- 
out a  brooder.  One  important  result  is,  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  glimpse  of  any  sort  of  poul- 
try vermin  on  the  island.  My  five  pullets 
laid  regularly  four  eggs  one  day  and  five  the 
next,  until  one  began  sitting,  and  now  we 
get  three  eggs  one  day  and  four  the  next, 
and  this  has  been  going  on  for  over  thirty 
days.  I  use  a  bone-mill  to  give  them  animal 
food,  and  the  sea-kale  that  grows  abundant- 
ly along  the  beach  gives  them  a  great  plenty 
of  vegetable  food  that  they  are  very  fond  of. 

SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT  "  BABY  CHICK.S." 

Through  Vjad  management  and  a  cheap  in- 
cubator (probably  mostly  the  former)  my 
chicks  did  not  get  out  of  the  shell  very  well. 
1  would  not  at  present  advise  putting  eggs 
in  the  incubator  everyday  and  having  "new 
chicks"  everyday.  It  is  true,  in  my  "na- 
ture studies"  it  gave  me  some  lessons  I 
might  not  have  gotten  otherwise,  and  it  may 
do  all  right  "just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

When  the  eggs  did  not  hatch  on  time  I 
noticed  one  writer  said  it  helped  them  along 
to  dip  the  eggs  in  water  at  105  degrees.  Well, 
I  presume  I  got  a  little  nervous,  and  failed 
to  notice  an  egg  I  was  dipping  was  chipped. 
As  the  warm  water  rushed  into  the  opening 
you  ought  to  have  heard  the  baby  chick  pro- 
test. Oh  how  I  do  wish  I  could  put  the  pret- 
ty little  talk  in  print,  used  by  baby  chicks! 
I  have  known  for  yeai's  that  the  mother  hen 
has  quite  a  vocabulary  that  the  chicks  recog- 
nize and  understand ;  but  that  the  little 
chick  has  a  whole  lot  of  pretty  little  speeches 
that  the  mother  understands  perfectly  is  one 
of  my  recent  "wonderful  discoveries."  To- 
gether with  this  talk  is  a  physical  and  in- 
tellectual growth  that  is  positively  amazing. 
These  chicks  in  my  pine  box  had  no  mother 
to  love  (and  to  love  them)  except  me,  and 
straightway  it  seemed  as  if  they  lavished 
and  jjoured  out  all  that  little  love  and  long- 
ing on  my  poor  self.  Their  toes  got  cold, 
and  they  called  "Chirp,  chirp,  chirp."  I 
warmed  them,  and  they  expressed  their 
thanks  with  that  pretty  little  "Chec,  chee, 
chee."  Instinctively  they  wanted  to  follow 
somebody  to   exercise    their    little   feet  and 

*  The  burlap  was  put  around  the  inside  of  the  box 
double,  folded  overhead  double  with  the  loose  end  so 
it  could  be  folded  back  to  leave  an  opening  on  the  top 
for  air  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  weather. 
You  can  tell  by  their  actions  when  they  have  about 
the  right  amount  of  air.  When  rainy,  box,  chicks, 
and  all  were  carried  inside.  The  chicks  got  out  and 
in  over  the  top  where  we  ventilate.  I  feel  sure  it  is 
best  to  get  along  here  with  as  little  artificial  heat  as 
possible. 
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wings,  and  so  wherever  I  went  a  "retinue" 
was  ahead,  behind,  and  between  my  feet. 
When  I  tried  to  run  away  from  them  it  on- 
ly increased  their  glee,  and  the  way  their 
tiny  feet  would  spin  was  a  caution.  When  I 
went  into  the  house  a  "delegation"  would 
surround  the  doorstep  awaiting  my  return. 
If  I  was  gone  too  long  it  was  "Chirp,  chirp, 
chirp;"  but  when  I  opened  the  door,  there 
was  a  flopping  of  the  pearly  baby  wings  and 
the  glad  "Chee,  chee,  chee."  When  I  was 
potting  plants  they  climbed  all  over  my  feet, 
and  I  have  thought  several  times  I  ought  to 
tell  Mrs.  Root  there  was  somebody  down  here 
in  Florida  who,  \nreal  truth,  "loved  the  verj' 
ground  I  walked  on." 

1  told  them  again  and  again  they  would 
surely  get  stepped  on,  but  they  jusc  laughed 
as  at  a  joke  at  the  thought  that  I,  who  loved 
them,  would  harm  a  feather  of  their  little  bits 
of  bodies.  Sometimes  I  let  them  climb  up 
my  feet  and  get  on  my  knees.  This  is  a' 
great  treat  for  them.  They  crawl  up  my 
sleeve,  under  my  vest  and  coat,  get  on  my 
shouldei',  examine  my  ears  and  eyes,  mean- 
while making  a  musical  little  concert  of 
their  "Chee,  chee,  chee."  Their  SQnse  of 
hearing  is  just  wonderful.  After  they  have 
tired  of  their  vigil  at  the  dooi"step,  they  wan- 
der off  in  the  garden;  but  I  can  see  them  out 
of  the  window,  and  the  moment  I  move  my 
feet  under  the  table  they  hear  the  sound  and 
are  back  at  the  dooi'step  to  give  me  welcome 
when  I  come  out.  Now,  it  isn't  their  food, 
for  I  keep  this  by  them  all  the  time.  1  am 
forced  to  conclude  it  is  real  affection  for  the 
one  who  has  won  their  baby  affections  and 
stands  in  the  place  of  mother  and  teacher. 
When  I  feel  I  can''t  have  them  around  I  have 
tried  to  drive  them  away;  Init  it  seems  al- 
most hopeless  to  try  to  convince  them  that  / 
do  not  love  them  as  devotedly  as  they  love 
VIC.  The  watering-pot  seems  to  be  the  best 
weapon,  and  it  is  truly  laiighable  to  witness 
their  consternation  and  pi-otests  when  I  give 
them  a  gentle  showering  to  make  them  go 
home. 

There  is  one  fine  large  chick  that  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  leader.  When  hrst  hatched  he 
was  remarkably  large  and  of  a  golden  yel- 
low color;  in  fact,  he  seemed  a  ffuffy  ball  of 
the  softest  and  finest  down.  Well,  he  and  I 
were  always  pai'ticular  "chums."  I  told 
him  over  and  over  again  he  would  get  step- 
ped on,  but  he  just  bubbled  over  with  fun 
about  it,  apparently,  until  one  day  when  the 
wind  was  rather  strong  and  cool  I  went  to 
fetch  a  cloth-covered  frame  used  over  the 
greenhouse,  to  set  up  as  a  windbreak  for  the 
chicks.  All  at  once  I  felt  my  foot  on  some- 
thing soft,  and,  oh  dear  me!  it  ivas  my  pet 
chicken.  His  merriment  had  all  stopped,  or, 
rather,  changed  to  a  pitiful  peep,  while  he 
slowly  crawled  along  with  his  newly  feath- 
ered pearly  little  wings  dragging  on  the 
ground.  I  cuddled  him  up  in  my  hands  and 
tried  to  tell  him  how  sorry  1  was,  and  it  al- 
most made  me  cry  to  hear  him  try  to  give 
me  his  accustomed  "Cheep,  cheep,"  of  friend- 
ship. He  moped  about  all  day,  but  wouldn't 
eat  or  notice  any  thing;  and  when  I  put  him 


in  with  the  I'est  at  night,  I  fully  expected  to 
find  him  dead  in  the  morning.  I  remember 
wondering  if  it  would  be  wicked  to  pray  that 
God  might  spare  the  life  of  a  chicken.  The 
next  mf)rning  he  was  better,  but  he  didn't 
eat  any  until  about  noon;  but  by  night  he 
seemed  his  old  self  again;  in  fact,  he  was  so 
full  of  "frolic"  he  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
go  to  bed  at  all.  After  I  had  put  him  in  his 
box  the  third  time,  and  it  was  getting  pretty 
dark,  1  heard  his  well-known  "Cheep,  cheep, 
cheep,"  at  the  doorstep,  and  /  understood 
by  it  he  meant,  "Say!  aren't  you  glad  1  ain't 
gone  dead?"  and  I  replied  as  I  held  him  up 
against  my  cheek,  "Yes,  darling,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly glad,  and  I  thank  God  that  you  are 
alive  and  well  once  more  in  spite  of  my  care- 
lessness." 

WILD  ANIMALS  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

Just  once  we  found  coon-tracks  in  the  neigh- 
l>orhood,  and  for  fear  they  might  get  through 
the  poultry-netting  and  raid  my  chickens  I 
told  Mr.  Shumard  I  would  offer  a  premium  of 
$1.00  for  a  coon  dead  or  alive.  Accordingly 
he  set  his  traps  and  soon  had  Jive  dead  coons, 
and  now  there  are  no  more  coon-tracks.  With 
a  sharp  hatchet  and  a  cedar  block  I  chopped 
them  up,  bones  and  all,  for  the  chickens. 
W^ell,  ever  since  then  if  I  chop  on  that  l)lock 
with  the  hatchet,  the  chickens,  far  and  near, 
come  rushing  in  on  the  double  quick.  When 
the  dinner-bell  rings  at  Mr.  Shumard's,  where 
I  board,  it  is  the  signal  for  the  little  chaps, 
and  they  push  ahead  into  the  dining-room  if 
the  door  is  not  closed  quickly.  Not  only  are 
their  sight  and  hearing  wonderfully  acute, 
but  they  learn  tricks  and  every  thing  else, 
when  less  than  a  week  old,  with  a  readiness 
that  is  almost  startling.  The  bal^y  chicks 
drink  from  an  inverted  bottle  that  holds,  may 
1)6,  a  pint.  As  soon  as  they  saw  a  similar  ap- 
paratus in  the  big  yard,  that  holds  about  a 
gallon,  they  took  in  what  it  was  for,  and  rush- 
ed up  to  it  to  get  a  drink.  Was  not  that  al- 
most reasoning? 

MOONLIC4HT  NIGHTS  IN  FLORIDA. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that,  the  nearer  you 
approach  the  equator,  the  brighter  are  all  the 
starry  constellations  of  heaven.  Well,  along 
the  latter  part  of  January  we  had  some  very 
bright  moonlight  nights.  I  noticed  I  could 
read  fair-sized  print  vei'y  easily.  At  just  half- 
past  one,  one  night,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
sounds  among  the  poultry.  It  didn't  seem 
like  sounds  of  alarm,  and  you  can  imagine 
my  surprise  when  I  heard  the  rooster  calling 
the  hens  with  his  usual  "Cut,  cut,  cut."  Sure 
enough,  there  he  was,  calling  them  to  get 
some  corn  left  over  when  I  fed  them  the  night 
before,  and  one  of  the  pullets  was  singing  as 
merrily  as  if  it  were  daytime.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  make  out,  the  rooster  stayed  up  until 
morning;  but  the  "females,"  doubtless  recog- 
nizing they  had  made  a  blunder,  discreetly 
climbed  back  again  to  their  accustomed  perch 
in  the  cedar- tree.  Has  any  one  ever  before 
seen  the  chickens  fooled  by  moonlight? 

Dear  reader,  has  it  occurred  to  you  while 
reading  my  long  chicken-story,  if,  indeed,  you 
have  had  the  patience  to  take  it  all  in,  that 
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there  are  baby  ))oys  and  girls  in  this  land  of 
ours  who  might  prove  as  interesting  and  as 
wonderful  in  their  make-up  as  the  baby  chick- 
ens? Well,  this  same  thought  has  been  in  my 
mind;  and  maybe  these  "nature studies"  that 
have  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure  may  bet- 


ter fit  me  for  graver  problems  than  any  I. 
have  yet  encountered. 

"  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
barns;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they''l 


Doin^a  Week's  Washing 

In  6  Minutes— Read  the  Proof 


THIS  woman  is  nsing  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 
All  she  has  to  do  is  Iseep  the  washer  going. 
A  little  pu~h  starts  it  one  wny —  a  little  pull 
brinss  it  back — the  washer  does  the  rest. 

Th  e  clothes  stay  St  ill— the^ater  rushes  through 
and  around  them — and  the  dirt  is  taken  out. 

In  six  minutes  your  tubful  oC clothes  is  clean. 

This  machine  will  wash  anything — from  lace 
curtains  to  carpets,  and  get  them  absolutely, 
spotlessly,  speckle!^sly  clean. 

There  Isn't  anything  abont  a  1900  Gravltr 
Wosher  to  wear  out  your  clothes. 

You  can  wash  the  finest  linen,  lawn  and  lace 
without  breaking  a  thread. 

"Tub  rips"  and  "wash  tears"  are  nnknown. 

Vour  clothes  last  twice  as  long. 

You  save  time — labor — and  money. 

Vou  wash  quicker — easier — more  economically. 

Prove  all  tills  at  my  expense  and  risk. 

I  let  you  use  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  a  toll 
month  FREE. 

Send  for  my  New  Washer  Book. 

Read  particulars  of  my  offer. 

Say  you  are  willing  to  test  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 

I  will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party,  freisht 
prepaid. 

I  can  sh  i  p  promptly  at  any  time— eo  you  get  your. 
waslier  at  once. 

Take  it  home  and  use  it  a  month.  Do  all  your 
washings  with  it. 

And,  if  you  don't  find  the  machine  all  I  claim — 
if  it  doesn't  save  you  time  and  work — if  it  doesn't 
wash  you  r  clothes  el  eoner  and  better — don' t  keep  it. 

I  arree  to  accept  your  decision  without  any 
back  tr.lk— and  I  will. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  washer — as  you  surely 
will  when  you  see  how  much  time,  and  work,  and 


money  it  will  save  you— you  can  take  plenty  of 
time  to  pay  for  it. 

Pay  so  much  a  week — or  so  much  a  month— as 
suits  you  best. 

Pay  for  the  washer  as  it  saves  for  you. 

I  makeyouthisoffer liecnuse  I  wantyouto  find 
out  for  yourself  what  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  will  do. 

lam  willingto  trust  you,  because  you  can  prob- 
ably get  trusted  at  home.  _  And,  if  your  credit  is 
good  in  your  own  town,  it  is  just  as  good  with  me. 

It  takes  a  big  factory — the  largest  washer  fac- 
tory in  the  world— to  keep  up  with  my  orders. 

Sofaraslknow,  my  factory  is  the  only  one  ever 
devoted  exclusively  to  making  washers. 

Over  half  a  million  of  my  washers  are  in  use. 

Over  half  a  million  pleased  women  can  tell 
you  what  my  washers  will  do. 

But  jou  don't  have  to  take  even  their  say-so. 
You  can  test  a  19tl0  Gravity  Washer  yourself. 
Then  you  will  know  positively. 

Write  for  my  book  today.    It  is  FEEE. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  mailed 
to  me  at  once,  gets  you  my  book  by  return  mail. 

You  are  welcome  to  the  book  whether  you  want 
to  buy  a  washer  now  or  not. 

It  is  a  big  illustrated  book,  printed  on  heavy 
enameled  paper,  and  has  pictures  showing  exactly 
how  my  Washers  work. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  this  book.  It  is  the 
finest  even  I  have  ever  put  out.  Write  me  at  once. 

Find  out  just  how  a  19(J0  Gravity  Washer  saves 
your  time  and  strength— preserves  your  health;— 
and  protects  your  pocketbook. 

VVrlte  now— Address— K.  P.  Bieber,  Manager 
"1900"  Washer  Co.,  —  Henry  St.,Binghamton. 
N.  Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  my 
Canadian  Branch,  365  Yonge  St. ,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up — no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.1  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 

It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shelters,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature.    ^ 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  wliich 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations  /" 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention  /  ^ 
this  paper  when  you  write.  ,    ^ 


ENGINES 


BaSi&ii  Manufacturing  Co.^ 

Successors  to  Lyons  Engine  Co. 

Beiding,  Mich* 


S?JjL# 
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Direct  to  You" 

Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects —    • 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality,—' 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  sei  up  and 

made  ready  for  business, — 
Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 
Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers' 
and  jobbers'  profits  when  you  buy  a  Kala- 
mazoo. 


OAK   STOVE    HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel. 


WE  PAY  THE    FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala» 
mazoo,  at  any  price,  ^^mma^^^a^im^m 

We  want  to  show  you /w7t»  and  w/ii' you  save  from  20/u  to  40fa 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40,    worth   saving- 


ROYAL   STEEL   RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  oMuel. 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  41 6 


r 

I         Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all   kinds   of  fuel.     Note 

I  the  liigh  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to    buy   from 

I  actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  Catalog  shows  2ti7  styles 

I  and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.     Write  now.    Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

I  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

I  All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoi^es  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 

I  whichmakes  baking  and  roasting  easy.    All  stoves  blacked,  polished 

I  and  ready  for  im.mediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Thermomeier 


Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog 

Don't  Build  or  Repair  Until  You  Get  IL  High  Quality  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
5000  Bargains— At  HALF  Your  Local  Dealer's  Prices 


We  will  SAVE  Toa  HALF 
i  n  DOLLARS  of  what  your 
Local  Dealer  would  charge 
vou  for  Millwork  and  Flint- 
C'jated  Kubher  Fire -Proof 
Roofing,  freight  included. 
Wo  guarantee  this.  We  also 
guarantee  that  every  article 
11  to  you  direct  is  up  to 
the  Standard  of  Hish  Quality 
RLMiuiredbythe  Official  Grade 
lopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  & 
lind  Manufacturers*  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Northwest.  Re- 
member that  much  other 
millwork  is  not.  Ours  are 
briiphtf  new,  clean  goods, 
direct  to  you  from  the  mill. 

Your  Money  Back 

If  Any  Goods  Not 
Exactly  As  Represented 

You  see  here  a  few  illustra- 
tions and  prices  taken  from 
our  catalog.  These  are  but 
S[.(?cimen  Values.  Ask  your- 
3 'If  if  it  isn't  worth  while  to 
s  'e  that  catalog.  It  i  Uustrates 
the  entire  products  of  the 
P.ii^gest  Mill  in  America — the 
Only  Manufacturers  of  MiU- 
w"rk  who  Sell  Direct  to  Home 
Owners,  and  to  Any  Man  who 
is  repairing  or  building,  to 
arpenters  and  tO  Contract- 
or Builders. 


Sample  Bargains 

I 


Flint-Coated 
Rubber  Fire- 

Proot  Roofing. 

Per  lOSsq   ft., 
1  ply,  $1.41 

per  roll;  2  ply. 

$1-96  per  roll ; 

3  ply,  $2.29  per 

roll,  including 
nails,  caps, 
cement  and 

extra  laps  free. 


Our  Millwork  is  the  best  made 
because — we  have  the  most 
skilled  workmen— we  operate 
the  largest  mill  in  the  world 
—163,000  feet  of  floor  space 
ffi'Ur  acres) — we  own  our  own 
timber  lands,  saw  mills  an  1 
lumber  yards.  (We  do  not 
sell  rouch  lumber).  W 
carry  a  large  stock  and  can 
therefore  ship  promptly  Oui 
material  is  first  air-dried  ai  I 
then,  as  an  extra  precauticm 
it  is  put  through  a  scientifao 
drying  process.  Joints  are 
made  with  heavy  hardwot  d 
dowel  pins,  glued  with  im- 
ported glue,  pressed  togeth  r 
by  heavy  steam  power  prc^^ 
Absolutely  no  "come-apart 
tn  our  Milhvnrk. 

YOU  SAVE  HALF 
Ordering  $1  worth 
or  $10,000  worth 

Every  piece  of  Millwork  w 
make  is  just  as  carefully  fin 
ished  as  labor  and  expcnvt- 
can  make  it.  Just  write  a 
postal  for  that  Free  Catal.  t, 
so  you  can  see  all  of  the  r>Oi  (P 
Bargains  wo  offer,  and  save 
yourself  muny  a  dollar 
in  repair  work,  or  In 
bulldine  the  fli*  est  home 
Address 


M 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO.  ill.iu%'SnV'''" 


OWAi 


ic 
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A  *^  Every  wire—  «;.  ^  js- 

both  strand  and  stay— No,  9  gaage.  ^    _ 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample 
forinspection  and  test     A  moreisubstantial,  stock-resist- 


r 


PER    ROD 

DELIVERED 


THE  BESTfsLIOnT 


Made  in 
Over  100  diff- 
erent styles. 

lOO-Csndle  Power 
Liglit  at  a  cost  ot 
3o  per  week. 


More 

rilliaut  than 

eetylene   or 

Electricity.    No 

Grease — Einolc&— 

Dirt  or  Odor. 

Agents   WaDtad 

Everywhere. 


^     THB  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,        306  ».  8th  St.,  Canton,  0.     ^ 


MNASE 

Four-Row  Sprayer 


I     Most  practical,  rapid,  economical  sprayer 
I  Protects  DOtatoes  and  otlier  crops  from  bugs 
land  blight.     Sprays  under  high  pressure. 
1     Write  for  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book  that 

Idescnbes  Potato  Planters,  — ^- 

ICultivators,  Diggers,  a 
I  complete  line  of  Farm 
land  Garden 
I  Tools. 


iBateman  Mfg. 
'      Box  120 

Orenloca,  N.J. 


Iron  ige     -»k — 
I  Four  B«n  Sprayer. 


M  ORE 


and  better  ones,  earlier  to  mature 

'and  using  less  seed,  when  you  plant 

with  our 

Acme  Hand  Planter 

Deposits  seed  at  just  the  right  depth  in 
i  moist  soil.  Neither  seed  nor  soil  can  dry 
out.    Seed  grows  at  once.   Cheapest  and 
easiest  way  to  plant.  Workswellinany  kuU, 
Bod  or  new  land.    If  your  dealer  can't  fur- 
nish it,  send  81  and  his  name;  we  will 
ship  cliartjes  paid.  Write  tor  Booklet, 
•'Tbe  Acme  of  Potato  Profit,"  Free 
Potato  Implement  Co.. 
Box  520. 
/■"^^       Traverse  City, 
Hiclu 


A 


SIC  us  HOW  WE 
Give  this  Chaiic 


and  nearly  1000  other 
nice  things  for  the  home 
with  orders  forgroceries— tea, 
coffee,  extracts,  perfumes,  etc. 
Send  forour2freebooks_,  "How! 
the  Housewife  Can  Furnish  Her 
Home  Without  Cost,"  and  "How 

the  Housewife  Can  Save  $10."    

Ciofts  &  Reed,  691  Sinzie  Sf.,  Ctaicl«o,  111, 


Stock  &  Poultry  fENCE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Piamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Sold  directon 
30  daysfree  trial,  freight 
prepaid.     Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  21,      Muncie,  Ind. 


rlLllUb  Made ^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Selldirectto  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box    101,    WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundret"  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment tliey  ever  made  was 


the  best  investmoiiutiif^  cvei  ,. 
when  they  bought  an 


Electric  ""^Sg.™ 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work.  light  draft. 
We'll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
madeforyour  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Bend  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95    .Qulncy.lll. 


EXCELL 


T<r  ROOFING 

STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory  I 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  no  2nd  liand 
nor  sliort  length  stuff.  Eveiy  part  o( 
our  rc'C  fing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  tlie  kind  of  roottiiat  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn'tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 
it.  £aey  to  lay.  No  experience  Deeded.  Tell 
us  about  your  building  and  let  U9  quote  you 
factor.vDricea.  Write  for  Metal  Gooda  Catalog 
No.   38R  It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


^  "i^v'l^k^  WASHING 

Half  tlie  time,  half  the  work. 

lOO  Pieces  an  Hour 

with  th« 
"Busy  Bee"  Washer 

The    machine    with    a 
record.  No  rubbing    No 
dlrtleft.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Exclusive  territory.    Busy  Bee  Hasher  Co. ,  Box  103,  Erie,  Pa. 
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wn^Bia  m  onds  i^du 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  OWN  A  UIAMOIMU  «K  WATUll,  or  preseni;  one  as  a  girt;  lo  some  lovea  one.  I 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalopr,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-flfth  on  delivery,  balance  inl 
8  equal  monthly  payments.    Your  credit  is  pood.    As  a  pure  Investment  nothing  Is  safer  than  a  Diamond.  I 

LACTIC     THE   OM»    RKLIAULE    OIMGINAL    IHAMOND  I  20%   annual  Increase  In  value.    Written, 
UP  lid  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE,  h-'uarantee  of  quality  and  value.    Cata- 1 

BROS.  &  €0.  Dept.   C637    ,  98  to  98  State  St.,   Chicago^   ni.  Ilogucfree.  Write  for  It  tod  ay.  Doltrtnw.l 


TOOLS 


6  Styles  Seeders 


Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes 
quickly    made.     Cultivate     De- 
ar a8tri<ie  tLe   row0.     Asg 
t,  any  width. 


MATTHEWS'    ''NEW    UNIVERSAL"    GARDEN    TOOLS 

c 

KB    Seeder,    marker, 
^^    hoe    rake,    plow, 

cultivator.  Sinple 
or  double  «vheel.   Adjust- 
ments easily  made. 
For  planting'  and 
all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Send  for  FREE 
BOf>KLET  of  val- 
uable    informa- 
tion for  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden 
and    full   description    of   these   implements. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guards. 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools. 
88   MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HANDY    THINGS 

For  the  Sewing-room. 

Every  thing  that  will  help  along  the 
work  of  the  home  dress- maker  and  the 
professional  dress-maker  can  be  bought 
in  this  store.     We  enumerate  a  few. 

Perfection  Dress-forms,  which  at  once  remove 
all  difficulties  of  fitting  or  trimminy  a  dress 
or  skirt  or  waist.  Various  kinds  from  50c 
up  to  $2.50. 

Sewing-tables  from  $1.00  up  to  $3.75  each. 

Lap-boards  from  65c  to  $1.25  each. 

Skirt-marl^ers,  without  stand,  15c  to  $1.50. 

Skirt-markers,  on  stands,  $5.00. 

Pressing-irons,  plain,  electric,  alcohol,  charcoal. 

Ironing  and  pressing  boards,  20c  to  60c. 

Ironing  and  pressing  boards,  with  stands,  $1.00 
to  $2.50. 

Sleeve-boards,  10c  to  $1  25. 

Sewing-machines,  $1.00  to  $4.00. 

Pinking-machines,  $5.00. 

Electric  hot-plates  for  heating  irons,  etc.,  $4.00 

to  $6.00. 

Joseph  Home  &  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Get  something 
reliable  when 
you  buy. 


DEMING 

Barrel,  Bucket,  Knapsack.  Hand 
and  Po^vcr  Outfits.  N  o  greater  variety 
nor  better  types  than  Deming 

SPRAYERS 

For  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.   Model 

appliances    for  poultrymen   for 

.  whitewashing, disinfectiiifr,  etc. 

Write  for  catalogue  with  full 

,  particulars. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

SlBDepot  street,         Salem,  Ohio. 


r 


SPRAY   PUIVIPS 

TDURHATTOTHEMYERS^ 


The  Pump  that  pumps 

easy  and  throws  a  full 

flow.    The   cheapest 

pump  Is  the  bes* 

pump,  that's  a  Myers 

Pumps.  Hay  Tool© 

&Barn  DoorHang*^ 

-^^  ers.     Send  for  cata 

■■  log  and  prices. 

.ML  F>  £.  My  era  &  Bro^ 

AsUand,  Ohio. 


$1.50  Cash 

■  <t  month,  lortliishei 


and  pay  the 
balance,  75c 
ieaatiful"Tiger" 
Brussels  Kusr  or  any  otUer  article  of  f  ur- 
nltiir,3.  carpets,  housefurnishiuf^cs.  Big 
Catalogue  Free.  Watrustyou  and  invite 
you toopenacreditaccount.  Send  SI. SO 
— rug  will  1)6  sent  to  responsible  person. 

PEOPLES  OUTFITTING  CO., 
Depl.Si      Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
■wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  SpeelalPrlcea  to  Ceme> 
teries  and  Chareliea.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  tO. 
Box  448       nisehester,  Ind. 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  OfBce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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Hatch  and  Brood 

AT   SAME   TIME 

Here's  a  new  thing — a  complete  hatcher  and 
brooder,  a  machine  that  performs  both  of  these 
operations  at  the  same  time  and  does  both  well. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  metal  and  asbestos  felt,  so 
can  not  warp,  swell,  shrink,  or  crack.  Will 
hatch  hens',  ducks',  geese,  or  turkeys' 
equally  well,  and  at  the  same  time. 


Metal  Mother  .  .  jft7  CO 

BROODER     -     HATCHER  M^  •    •^  ^-^ 


40  CHicKs  from  43  E^ffs. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12,  1906. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— T^ie  combined  brooder-hatcher  I  pur- 
chased of  you  last  spring  is  certainly  all  you  claim  it 
to  be. 

The  first  time  we  operated  it  we  put  in  49  et?gs. 
After  the  sixth  day  we  tested  out  seven  and  replaced 
them  with  nine  fresh  eggs.  The  first  lot  hatched  out 
10  strong,  and  the  nine  eggs  put  in  after  the  machine 
had  been  running  a  week  hatched  seven  chickens. 
The  next  time  we  put  in  50  eggs,  tested  out  six,  and 
one  that  was  cracked,  and  hatched  40  chickens  from 
the  43  eggs.  Chicks  were  brooded  in  the  machine  at 
the  same  time  the  eggs  were  incubating— doing  dou- 
ble duty  with  the  one  lamp.  We  think  the  "Cycle" 
is  the  best  machine  in  the  market. 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  V.  Bump. 


Is  a  long  step  ahead  of  all  others — the 
most  remarkable  invention  in  the  poul 
try  world.  With  it  two  quarts  of  oil 
hatches  50  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks. 
A  time-saving,  labor-saving,  oil-saving 
machine  complete  for  $7.50.  Light  in 
weight ;  shipped  cheaply  by  express. 
Free  catalog  tells  how  it  works.  Regu 
lar  Cycle  Hatchers  and  Brooders  at  $5 
each   are  great   favorites.     Write  now. 


Cycle  :  HatcKer  :  Co. 


Box   223 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BE^S 


UPPUES 


INCUBATORS  (Sl  BROODERS 


We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  Central  States.  Our  goods  are  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  We  warrant  the  goods,  and  they  will  please  you.  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  early 
orders.    We  can  save  you  money.    Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  all  about  them.    Do  it  to-day. 


HIGGINSVILLE,  MO 
Omaha,  Neb. 


ADDRESS  LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ^^Jp^art^Jth  st.. 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Missouri,       or        E.  T.  Flanagan,  Beiieville,  Illinois 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Buff,  White,  Silver,  and  Golden  WYANDOTTES. 
White,  Barred,  Buff,  and  Black  ROCKS. 

Brown,  Buff,  and  White  LEGHORNS. 
Black  JAVAS  and  MINORCAS. 
Light  BRAHMAS. 
Hardy,  prolific.  For  birds, 

farm-bred,  pure  stock.  modei'ate  prices. 

Eggs  to  Hatch  at  lO  cts.  each. 
WALTER  SHERMAN,  100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


Grcider's  -  Fine  -  Catalog  - 1907 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry, 
and  describes  and  illustx-ates  60  va- 
rieties. Ten  beautiful  natural-color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs;  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill 
lice,  make  money.    This  valuable  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  Greider,  R.Keems,  Penn. 
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Racine  Incubator 

The  great  value  of  the  Racine  incubator  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  ope- 
rated successfully  by  anyone,  anywhere.  Automatic  in  every  way.  Big  hatch- 
es every  time.     And  no  experience  required. 

Our  remarkable  Incubator  Book  tells  about  them.     It  tells  facts  that  you 
need  to  know  to  buy  wisely — facts  you  must  know  to  get 
the  right  incubator.     It  is  written  by  the  man  who  devoted 
23  years  to  perfecting  an  ideal  incubator — the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  make  poultry  pay. 

Don't  buy  without  reading  it  for  the  book  is  free-     Address 

Ra-cine   Hatcher  Co.,  Box       114  R^aLcine,  Wis. 

We  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul. 


'.OOBuyrSirS    120  EGG 

-  Incubator  Ever  Made. 


7 

^  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  100-Chick  Brooder. 

^^  Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  If  ordered  together,  cost  but  811.00.  Double 
casBB  aU  over;  best  copper  tank;  hot  water;' self  regulating;  satlslacllon  guaranlead. 
Our  book,  "Hatching  FactB,"  tells  all  about  It.    Mailed  free.    Write  for  it. 

Belle  City  Incul>ator  Company,  Box  69*  Racine.  Wisconsin. 


How 

20.000 
Chicks 

were  Hatched  in 

3  MONTHS. 

Hatched  in  my  Model 
Inbabators  and  raised 
in  Model  Colony  Brood- 
ers. This  is  a  bit  of  history  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Model  Farm,  which  was  start- 
ed in  April  of  last  spring  as  a  money- 
making:  business.  The  use  of  my  Model 
equipment  will  enable  you  to  do  as  well. 
Let  me  tell  you  how.  Catalog  of  Model 
Equipment  mailed  upon  request.  The 
Model  Farm  is  owned  by  the  Model  Poul- 
try Company,  of  which  I  am  President. 
It  is  a  co-operative  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional organization,  in  addition  to  being 
a  money-maker.  You  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  we  are  doing.  We 
are  the  largest  poultry  raisers  in  the 
world,  and  have  more  growing  chicks 
today  than  any  other  five  farms  coupled 
together.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 
Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  al!  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  market 
quotations,  week  by  week,  averaged  for 
three  years.  Its  tables  show  when  a 
chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could 
be  marketed  as  a  broiler  or  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit.  Also  profits  of 
egg  production  and  how  best  to  secure 
them.     Write  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
350    Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Ti. 


HATCHES  FREE 


•■      And  a  5  Year  Guarantee 

Mostliberal  offer  ever  made.  Whole-I 
sale  price  in  effect  for  short  time,  f 
Gem  Incubators  and  Brooders  hand- 
iest to  use.  Proven  success  byl 
thousands.  Catalog  explains  alL| 
Worth  dollars  to  you.     Sent  free.     _  _ 

THE  GEM  INCUBATOR  CO. .Box  53  TROTWOOLl)hlO. 


Try  Till  You're 
Satisfied 


1  give  up  to  90 
days  trial.     I  want 
you  to  know  vphat  I 
know  before  you  buy. 
Nothing  to  hide  about 

^p:r.ra"  OLD  TRUSTY 

Frelohl 


Incubators 


and  Brooders.    The  Old  Trusty  plan  Is  all  right. 

I  build  them  equare.    1  want  to  deal  fair  and 

square.    Old  Trusty  has  made  thousanda  of 

personal  friends.    Write    for    my    1907 

free  catalog.    You'll  be  interested. 

M.  IN.  JOHNSON, 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


HATCHING  TIME  IS  HERE ! 

and  BO  is  the  new 

AUTOMATIC  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

OPERATES  WITHOUT  A  THERMOMETER. 

All  Metal    Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher.    SOLD  ON 
INSTALLMENTS  with  five  years  guarantee.    Adjusted 
ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.    CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  64,    Springfield,  O. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  flrst-claes  hatchers  made. 
6EO.  U.   8TAHL,    Onlner.  III. 


Catalogue. 


25  YEARS  ON 
THE  MARKET 


Think  of  it!  Our  "Silver  Ju- 
bilee!" Why  take  chances?C 
Buy  a  Reliable  and  be  sure.] 
Beautiful  Silver  Jubilee  Cata-l 
logJree.  Write  today.  Reliable  L 
Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Boxa-^bQuacj,  111, 
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FREE  BOOK  OFFER! 

New  Sure  Hatch  Book  on 
Incubators,  Brooders  and 
Chicken  Raising — 102  pages 
and  scores  of  pictures— will  be 
sent  FREE  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  chickens.  The  most 
wonderful  Handbook  of  Poul- 
try Information  ever  printed. 
The  makers  of  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

are  giving:  these  books  away  to  celebrate  the 
bigrgrest  year  in  the  history  of  the  company.  Sure 
Hatch  Incubators  hold  the  world's  record  for 
sales  and  satisfaction.  Guaranteed  5  years. 
We  pay  freight.  Write  today  for  FREE  SURE 
HATCH  BOOK  and  the  most  liberal  incubator 
offer  ever  made.    Send  postal  today. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Company 
Box  107 1  Fremont,  Neb.  or  Dept.   10;  ,lndlanapolls,lnd. 

fHIOGER  H41DE5 

'    Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or 

an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 

can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 

the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 

automatic   features  ot   the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

can  find  poultry  profit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roast- 
ers and  Capons,  and  become  successful  in  Chick 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Egg 
Farming,  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul 
tural  Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 

r  244  page  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  telling:  yoa 
buw  to  become  a  Bucceasful  poul- 
tryraan, — FRJSE  !f  you  name  this 
paper  and  eend  addregses  of  ti 
acquaintanceB     intereBted    !; 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATOR 

COMPANY 


i cuarsnteed 
'besthatcher 


BUFFALO 

NEW  von  K 

;     BOSTON 

CHICAGO  I 
MANSAS  CITV 
DAK  LAN  OX  AL; 


240-EGG 

ncubator  ll== 


$||.75 


120  Egg  Size,  $9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.60 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous"  Ideal" 
— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

Why  not  iav8  from  %b  lo  $10?  Get  our  bigl28  .jage,  illuBtrated 

Tree'  ''°*  J.W.  Miller  Co..  Box    48.  Freeport.  Ill 


HJllUU  Help  your  bens.  Feed 
Wm  II  ■■  them  fresh  cut  green 
■  ■W  ■■   bone  and  you'll  get 
more  eggs— you'll  get 
TQ  RET  6&S's  in  winter  when 
*"^"    eggs  are  worth  while. 
■Mj  A  ^B  ^  The  Standard  Green*^^~"~"" 
in  II K  t  ^one  Cutter  prepares  bone  right 
forUeeding-.quickly— easily.  Prices 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee—  I 
sent  on  trial.    Write  for  catalog.     I 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford, Mass  .1 


ECGS^ 


Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  L-mcK 
Peed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Peed  Cata- 
logue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn Eggsfor$l  for  the2  sittings.  OnlyJ  sittings  sold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  $1  per  sitting. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  astartof  extra  fine  stocfe. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  {The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man 
KIRKWOOD,  MO. 


Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


THE  BEE  (Si,  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  cult  ure  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 

^^^^^^^^P  Are  the  World's 

^^^^^^^^^^^^W  the  season 

H^^^^^^^^^^V  for  Roup            the 

^k^H^^^^^^^P  sneezing,  wheezing, 

^^        ^l^^^l  swollenheaded 

■      ^^  fowls  should   be 

SB        ^k  quickly  restored  to 

^^■1^  ^5W^  health,    usefulness 

"^""^       ^  and  profit.    You 

cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  metns  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Psultry  Free  for  4c  in  stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  ,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
RootCo.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,   Chicago  and  Medina. 


EARLY    CHICKS    PAY    BIG 


Hatched  in  January,   Feb- 
ruary and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA INCUBATOR 

Heat  uniform,   case  tight, 
ventilation    gives     strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.    New  cata- 
log free.  Banla-Bender  Mfg.  Co    Dept.  23,Ligonler.lnd. 


Why 


Don't  YOU  Build 
Your  Own  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders 

You  can  do  it  easily  with  our  Free 
^  Plans.  Over  18  thousand  people 
interested  last  year.  Why  not 
send  for  them.  Catalog  full  of 
valuable  information  for  In- 
cubator owners  and  pLANS 
H.M.  SHEER  CO.  CDEC 
151  Hamp  St.,  Quincy,  lU.    r  llCC 


LICE  AND 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THEM 

Lambert's  Old  Reliable  "Death  to  Lice" 
simply  exterminates  all  kinds  of  lice  on 
poultry.    One  can  of  Lambert's  will   save 
dozens  of  dollars  in  the  hatching  season. 
Use  it  on  your  setting  hens,  no  lice 
on  the  chicks.    Sample  10c.  100  oz.  $1. 
1UU7  Pocket  Book  "Pointers"  free. 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 
687M0I10U  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  $1  per  1000 

and  up.    Catalog  free. 
R.  E.  ALLEN,      -      PAW  PAW,  MICHIGAN 
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SWEET  CHESTNUT  TREE 


To  get  this  valuable  "Blizzard  Belt"  Chestnut  quickly  introduced 
and  at  same  time  gain  new  friends,  we  olTer  to  send  a  Hardy 
Sweet  Chestnut  tree  1  year  old,  entirely  Free  to  a  limited 
number   of   property   owners  not  already  our  customers. 
Mailing  expense  Sets  which  send  or  not  as  you  please.    A 
postal  will  bring  the  tree.     Our  Catalog  containing  64 
colored  plates  of  our  "Blizzard  Belt"  Fruits,  Orna- 
mentals, Evergreens,  etc.,  and  a  mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  fruit-growers  is  free.    Write  today. 
The  Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Box  748,  Osage,  Iowa. 


For  only  lO  cents  I  will  send  15  full  trial  packets  of 
FlowerSeeds,  or  10  packets  Vegetable  Seeds,  as  follows: 
Astev,  Coxcomb,  Feverfew,  Forget-me-not,  Mignonette, 
NasMirtium,  Pansy,  Petunia,  Pink,  Poppy,  Phlox,  Salpiglossis, 
Stock,  Sweet  Pea  and  Saponaria.  Or  these  Vegetable  Seeds : 
Early  Cabbage,  Late  Cabbage,  Beet,  Onion,  Cucumber,  Let- 
tuce, Parsnip,  Radish,  Tomato  and  Turnip.    All  seeds  of  best 

quality.  Enough  for  both  flower  and  vegetable  garden.  Both  collections  20c, 
with  Park'8  Floral  Guide,  700  engravings,  culture,  etc.,  and  Park's  Floral  Mag- 
azine 1  year. 

HOW  I  GIVE  AWAY  100  SPLENDID  BULBS 

Get  Up  A  Club.— For  five  names  on  above  offer  (50  cents)  I  will  mail  15  splen- 
did Flower  Bulbs :  Lily,  Gladiolus,  Anemones,  Montbretias,  Buttercups,  Sparaxis, 
Cal.  Hyacinth,  Amaryllis,  Hyacinthus,  Oxalis,  Allium,  Scarlet  Freesia,  etc.  For 
15  names  ($1.50)  I  will  mail  100  such  bulbs,  including  the  two  new  Gloxinias,  Royal 
Purple  and  Royal  Scarlet,  both  with  glorious  white  border,  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful—alone  worth  50  cents.  Tell  your  friends.  Write  me  today.  37th  j-ear.  500,000 
pleased  patrons.  G£0.  W.  PARKo  Box     98,  LaPark.  Pa. 


tm 


STRAWBERRIES 

big,  red  and  lucious  are  grown  from  ALLEN'S  choice  vigorous  strawberry 
plants.    None  better.    Good  Luck,  Chesapeake,  Virjjrinia,  and  Cardinal  now 
Glen  Mary,lIaverland,Dunlap,  Marsball,  Klondyke,  Gandy,  Bu bach.  Climax 
and  all  best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties.    Prices  Right;  DEWBERRIES,  Aus- 
tin's, Lucretia,  and  Preino.    I  have  big  stock  and  tbey  are  fine,  also  Rasp- 
berry, Currant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grapevines.    In  SEEDS  I  have 
the  leading  varieties  for  field  arid  garden,  my  1907  supply  of  Peas,Beans,Water- 
_  melon,  Cantaloupe,  and  Cucumber  seeds  are  very  choice.    Millionsof  vegetable  plants^ 

in  season.    My  60  page  Catalog  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where 
togetthem.  It's  FREE.  Send  name  and  address  on  postal  to  VV.  F.  ALLEN  Dept.  20,  Salisbury,  Md.«f 


TREES   THAT  GROW 


:#«>■' 


Apples  ic,  Peach  5c,  Plums  12c,  v'T^^.^^,^  have 
Cherries  15c.  Best  quality  ^^  «?"  C^^>^  a  com- 
good  bearers,  grafted  V'T  ^jv^*^^  plete  line 
■tock,  not  seedlings.  ^^^A'^*'/^  of  Vegetable, 
Concord  Grapes  2c.  ^r^^  ^^v^ Flower  and 
Forest  Tree  Seed-  >»Vop*'^<>  >^  Farm  Seeds.  Our 
lings  $1.00  per  >'\^JOiv.O\/^  large  illustrated  cat- 
1,000 up.  We  >^»^y^^^^  alogtree. 
pay  the/-<<k.*^tf*V^  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
Ir'ght./oJ^  OV, 


^ 


'Box    S3,    BEATRICE,    Neb. 


J2  Pkt$  SEEDS  T5II  \ll  20c 

Beet,  Egyptian;  Cabbage,  Surehead ;  Car- 
Vrot,  Danvers;  Corn,  Eiuly  Evergreen ;  Cu 
96  Xcumber,  New  Cumberland;  L,ettuce' 
PAGE  \Early  Curled  ;  Mnsk  Melon,  Paul  Rose  '• 
CATA100>  Watermelon,  Sweetheart;  Onion, 
FREE  TO/  Prize  Taker;  Radish,  New  Conical; 
ALL  /Squash,  Marrow;  Tomato,  Matchless. 
/'One  packet  each  for 30  ct 8.,  coin  or 
Stamps.  FllEE  ^vith  order;  pai'ket  of  New 
Bavarian  Oats.  Mention  p.iper. 
W.  W.  BARNARD  CO.,  Dtpt.  P,  KInzie  St..  Chicago. 


EVERGREENS 

Nurserv    grown,   hardy   ever.vwhere. 
All   sizes    tor   all    purposes,    \,west 
prices.    50  bargain  lots,  first  class, 
prepaid  $1  to  $10  per  100.    Also  Nurs- 
ery grown  Forest  Trees. 
rREE:-One  beautiful  Black  Hill 
Spruce  to  every  customer.    Send 
tor  free  Oat.  and  Barg-ain  Sheet. 
D.  Hill.  Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  87.  Dundee.  111. 


FRUITFUL  TREES 

The  kind  that  grow.  Our  new 
illustrated  Catalog  tells  why. 
It's  free.  Fruit  and  Ornamerrtul 
Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  prnwer  at  whole- 
sale prices.     Wiite  today. 

Grower  Ninsrry  Co. 
67  Trust  Itldg. 
'GROVERS\    Rochestei',  N.  Y. 

TBEtS 
GROW, 
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You  Can  Have  This 
Pot-Crown 

Rose  Bush 


Delivered  for 


252 


Also  Seed 
of  this  Charming 

Perfume  Plant 

and  our  reliable  ■■■%■■■■ 

1907  Catalog  of  Vegetable.  Field  and  E  U  k  Ai 
Flower  Seeds.  The  price-on l,v;i5c—  lllbla 
for  this  beautiful,  nardy.  growing, 
ever-bloomlnflr  iiaby  Rambler  Rose  Bnsh — all  de- 
livered prepaid — ouKlit  to  put  one  in  every  home 
in  America.  Send  for  it  at  once.  It  will  bloom 
indoors  or  out  all  summer.  A  strong,  healthy 
plant  on  its  own  root.  Grows  bushy,  about  18 
inches  high  in  6-inch  pot, 

We  also  send  you  with 
Rose  order— Free — one 
packet  of  the  Wonder- 
ful Perfume  Plant  — 
"The  Matthiola."  Its 
most  delicate  pink  and 
lilac  bloBsoms  partly 
close  in  day.  Expands 
and  scents  whole  gar- 
den  in  evening. 

Our  Catalog  offers 
valuable 

FREE 

PREMIUMS 

Send  order  today. 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO 

"SterllnjE  Seeds" 

Yoti  Hennepin  Avenue 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


fllfCD  CA  YCARC  of  square  dealing  entitles 
yvCIl  UU  I  CMnO  the  dealer  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  who  buy  his  kind  of  goods.  Responsibility 
should  always  count.  Onr 
specialty  is  dealing  direct 
with  the  planter,  who  thus 
pays  but  one  proflt.  We  grow 
everything  of  the  best  for 
Orchard,  Vineyard.  Lawn, 
Park,  Street,  Garden  and 
•  Greenhouse.  Choicest  New, 
'  Rarest  Old.  The  best  always 
give  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. We  send  by  mail,  post- 
6 aid,  Seeds,  Plants,  VlneH, 
iulbs,  Roses,  Etc.,  and  guar- 
antee safe  arrival  and  satis- 
.  .  ,  .  ,  .  __„  faction.  Larger  by  express  or 
freight.  A  valuable  168-page  catalogue  FREE.  Send 
for  it  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  your  money. 
53  year.«i,  44  greenhouses,  120U  acres. 

THE  STORRS  Sl  HARRISON  CO.. 
BOX435>  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Northern 
Grown 
Seeds. 

are  tull  of  Northern  life  and  vitality  and 
mature  earlier,  better  and  bigger  crops. 
D  &  B's  Earliest  of  all  Wax,"  the  earl- 
iest, best,  most  prolific  wax  bean  that 
grows.  Good  Seller.  Money  Maker. 
Send  12c  stamps  for  a  big  packet,  our 
new  150-page  catalog  of  quick  growing 
Northern  Seeds  and  our  big  cash  clnb 
offer.    Calalog  alone,  free. 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 
5S3  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


TRAOe  MARK 


FREE 
BOOK 


Mar.  15 

FOR 
YOU 


YOD 

NEED 

THIS'BOOK 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE  ever  written,  because  it  explains  eveiy 
detail  of  the  work  from  the  time  plants  are  set  ont  untu 
the  berries  are  picked,  and  tells  how  to  prepare  the  plants 
for  a  big  second  crop.  135  Pictures  of  strawberries 
and  strawberry  fields.  This  book  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  If  we  knew  your  address,  would  mail  yon  one  Free. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  400,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 

of  the  new  "Oswego"  strawberry 

and  50  other  best  new  and  old 

varieties.       Also     the     "pium 

Farmer"  raspberry    and  other 

desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 

Blackberries    and    other    Fruit 

Plants,  etc.     23  years  experience. 

Highest  awards  at  World's  Fair.  We 

Invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 

,  J.  Farmer,  Box  708,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able Information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  •  beginners. 
Free  to  all.  •■ 
THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


Gzordeit  Seeds 


Write  for  the  Seed  Catalog 
that's  Different 

A  relief  from  the  crowded,  exagge- 
rated kinds.  Tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  best  varieties  you  can  grow. 
Splendid  half-tone  illustrations.  No 
confusing  offers, full  value  in  seeds. 
E,  C.  GREEN  &  SON.  Box    G,  Medina,  0. 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

Have  been  planted  since  1868.    Always 
reliable.     Most  complete  line  of   hardy 
stock  in  the  U.  S.     Five  catalosrs. 
The  Je»rell  Nurseries,  Box  14        lake  City,  Minn. 
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GOOD 


CHEAP 

l^esT^  OROWH 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  pDFF 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  ■  ntt 
\  ariety,  with  prices  lower  than  other ' 
dealers'.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grow- 
er in  America.     No  old  seed.     All  fresh. 

They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Bi^  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 

Send  yours  and  your  neighbor's  address, 

R.   H.    SHUMWAY,  Rockford,    Illinois! 


450,000 


2U0Tarletie8.AlsoGrape8,8maU]<'rultsetc.iiest  rout- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.    LEWIS  BOESCU,  Fredonia,  N.  V- 


Buy  Trees  ^T"  Muskingum  River 

Pull  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental.    Catalog 
free.    Freight  paid.     AGENTS  WANTED. 

Mitchell's  Nursery,   :    Beverly,  Ohio 


MANY  VARIETIES! 

The  best  of  the  old 
^^  and  the   new.    Send 

C5  ^\  ^r  A  ^P  ^\  for  free  descriptive 
r^Xj   t    f\   f   \^  price  list. 

L.  H.  iVIAHAN 

P  O.Bx  143.  Terre  Haute. Ind. 


SWEET- 


SEED. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mature;  vigorous;  prociflc  layers;  best 
table  fowl;  extra  good  ones.  Fertile  eggs, 
$1,00  per  15.    Free  circular  is  interesting. 

J.   W.    DUNLAP,    Box    94a,     FARMINGTON,    WO. 


"Perftct"  Incubator 

60  Sn  Inoubators  ...  $4.00 

120    "  "         .  •  .     6,45 

840    '•  ••        9.2S 

The  safe  way  to  buy  an  Incubator  is  on 

trial.    That's  the  way  the  "Perfect"  is 

•old.    Brooders  at  equally  low  prices. 

Write  for  200-page  free  book. 

The  United  Factories  Compmny,  Dapt.   XS8   Clanlaad, 


Golden  Italian  Queens 

Ready  for  points  where  weather  permits  reception. 
Untested.  $1.00;  dozen,  $9.00— after  March.  $8  00;  se- 
lects, 25  cts.  extra;  tested.  $1.50;  select,  $2.00;  breeders, 
$3.00  up.    Circular  free;  17  years'  experience. 

J.  B    CASE,   Post  Orange,   Fla. 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up  I 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHurcH,  Arnold,  Pa. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

I  The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
'composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
1  Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

f  Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
I  queens,  $1 .00;  select  untested  queens.  $1.25— ready 
I  early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

j  W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 


TAYLOR'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS  IS  THE  BEST. 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested.  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed. $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  also  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies  of  bees. 
Bees  in  separate  yards.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

"ROSE  -  LAWN  -  QUEENS" 

Three  hundred  select  untested  Golden  and 
Red-clover,  reared  in  our  Southern  yards, 
at  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00;  dozen  for  $9.00. 
April  delivery.  .  .  Quality  guaranteed. 
Northern  reared.  May  1st.  Caucasians, 
Banats,    Carniolans.    Place    orders    now. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,      Lincoln,  Nebraska 

College  View  Station 

Bright,  Plump  and  Vig- 
orous  Young    Untested 


QUEENS 


Root    red-clover    strain. 

LEE'S  Poultry  Supplies  ! 

Incubators  and  Brooders.  Lice-killer  and  Poultry- 
powders.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  Free  circulars. 
A.  H.  KANACY,  iVIILROY,  PA. 


Q  U 


IM 


Untested,  from  imported  mothers,  and  also 
goldens;  $1.00  each,  or  $9.00  per  dozen. 

R.  O.   COX,  Rt.  No.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 
ITALIAN  QUEENS  and  BKBS 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letobatcbee,  Ala. 


NORTHERN-BRED  QUEENS  FOR  SALE. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italians.  Untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1.25.  Hardy  and  healthy.  Orders  booked  now.  Write 
for  circular.    Mbnnie  &  Fenton,  Pine  Island,  Minn. 


ROOT  S  GOODS  FOR 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 

At  Saving  of  Freight  and  Time. 

E.  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Young  man  (16  or  over)  to  learn  bee-bus- 
iness. E.  Manning,  Rt.  33,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Thorough  bee-man  who  wants  a  change 
on  account  of  health.  Best  tubercular  climate  in  the 
United  States.       J.  B.  Downey,  Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex. 

Wanted.— An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Db.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted— Representatives  to  sell  our  teas,  coffees, 
and  olive  oil,  direct  from  importer  to  consumer.    Mail 
orders  solicited.    Price  list  free. 
Rio  Vista  Trading  Co.,  670  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Steady  industrious  young  man  a&helper 
with  60  colonies  of  bees,  and  to  help  on  small  farm. 
A  good  home  and  fair  wages  offered,  with  chance  to 
advance.      Chas.  M.  Welsh,  Rock  City  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — A  stout  young  man  to  help  in  the  bee 
and  honey  business,  either  for  wages  or  on  shares; 
good  location,  fine  climate,  pleasant  home.  Those 
addicted  to  profane  language  or  to  tobacco  are  not 
wanted.  G.  J.  Yodbb  Meridian,  Ida.,  Rt.  1. 

Wanted.— Help  the  coming  season  mostly  to  work 
with  our  bees.    State  age  and  experience.    Commence 
work  about  the  first  of  April  and  continue  until  mid- 
dle of  September.         E  W.  &  F.  C.  Alexander, 
Delanson,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — An  active  single  man.  who  is  handy  with 
carpenter  tools,  to  make  himself  generally  useful  on 
a  30-acre  farm  when  not  working  with  the  bees.  Will 
pay  $300  a  year,  gcod  board,  bed,  and  washing  to  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  try  to  earn  it. 

H.  C.  Ahlebs,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

N  AW  o'Isrs  excellent  opportunities  to  young  men 
i\i^V  1  of  good  character  to  receive  instruction  fit- 
ting them  for  promotion;  good  pay  at  start,  advance- 
ment as  soon  as  qualified.  Apply  to  Navy  Recruiting 
Station,  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  or 
Postofilce  Building,  Cincinnati,  O, 


Situation  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Situation  by  practical  apiarist  in  Flor- 
ida, Texas,  or  California.  Am  a  married  man  with 
small  family.  F.  G.  Balling,  Lake  Helen,  Fla. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 250  Heddon  hives. 

W.  L.  CoGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Pair  thoroughbred  Beagle  pups  at  a 
bargain.    For  information  write  Box  311,  Medina,  O. 

Fob  Sale. — Opaline  honey  jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 
C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale.— 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.    Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Tandem  in  first-class  order  cheap;  new 
tires;  bargain  for  some  one.       Box  404,  Medina,  O. 


For  Sale.— Goodell  foot-lathe,  $5.50;  650-volt  %-h.p. 
motor.  G.  A.  Watt,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Raspberry  plants,  Cuthbert,  30c  doz. 
pd.;  100,  $1.00  by  exp.  Cinnamon-vine  bulbs,  10c  doz. 
post.  W.  F.  Ebert,  Box  53,  Carbon  Black,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Alexander  wire  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  75c  each,  or  3  for 
$2  00  post  paid.    Frank  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Found.— After  thirty  years'  experimenting,  a  comb- 
frame  that  is  practical  and  bids  defiance  to  propolis. 
All  about  them;  write  the  inventor. 

D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

Fob  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Have  just  lost  house  by  fire  and  want 
to  sell  land — seven  acres  adjoining  city  of  Auburn. 
For  particulars  address 

E.  B.  Bbecher,  Auburn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— $5000  will  buy  good  farm  76  acres  (15 
acres  alfalfa,  one  acre  vinevard),  15  cows,  .50  colonies 
Italian  bees.    Fine  location.    Easy  terms. 

O.  LuHDORFF,  Visalia,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — Twelve  acres  in  city  limits  of  Holden, 
Mo.;  7-room  house,  fruit,  water,  good  improvements. 
Also  fifty  colonies  bees  in  good  condition.    Address 
J.  M.  MooBE,  Holden,  Johnson  Co.,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— White  seedcorn,  "Hunter's  Ideal"— 
World's  Fair  wonder,  50th  year;  victor  last  year  in  field 
tests,  Purdue  Univ..  Lafayette,  Ind.;  75-lb.  sack  select 
ears,  $2.00.  C.  S.  Hunter,  Seven  Mile,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— Or  trade  for  bees,  honey,  and  a  new 
queen,  a  heavily  furred  buffalo  robe,  game  chickens, 
violin,  revolvers,  and  bone-mill. 

Elias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— a  quantity  of  second-hand  chaff  hives, 
consisting  of  lO-frame  Quinbys  and  13-frame  Gallups; 
no  inside  furniture;  only  $1.00  each. 

E.  D.  TowNSBND,  Remus,  Mich. 

Fob  .Sale.— One-piece  sections,  of  all  the  standard 
sizes,  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.50;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  These 
sections  are  strictly  first-class.  Also  other  supplies 
very  cheap.  Jas  E.  Morgan, 

Dansville,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— In  lots  to  suit,  several  hundred  eight 
and  ten  frame  size  comb-honey  supers  tor  4HxiHx\  % 
sections,  all  made  up  and  painted,  used  but  little. 
Special  low  price  if  ordered  at  once.  For  particulars 
address  The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co., 

Berthoud,  Colo. 

Fob  Sale. — A  complete  steam-laundry  outfit.  Two 
washers,  ironing-machines,  extractor,  starchers — 
everything  you  need  but  boiler.  Why  not  start  a 
laundry  in  your  home  town?  it  will  pay  you  good  re- 
turns.   Write  me  about  it.  Box  414,  Medina,  O. 

For  Sale.— One  400-egg  Star  incubator;  used  for  3 
hatches;  cost  $38;  $12  takes  it  One  200-egg  New  Peer- 
less; cost  $18;  sell  for  $10.  One  home-made  225-egg,  in 
good  condition;  cost  $13;  sell  for  $5.  One  new  comb- 
foundation  mill,  ten-inch.  Root's  make;  $12  takes  it. 
The  incubators  are  good  hatchers. 

G.  RouTZAHN,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1— 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $18.00. 

Mill  No.  2— 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3— 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  price  $30.00. 

Mill  No.  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  Cal. 
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Fob  Sale.— Paragon  Chestnut.  I  can  furnisti  Par- 
axon Chestnut  grafts  for  spring  grafting,  25  fine  grafts 
for  $1.00,  postpaid.  J.  H.  Bupp,  Loganville,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hive*  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Fob  Sale.— 200  colonies  Italian  bees  in  good  condi- 
tion; Dov'd  hives.         W.  F.  Stuabt,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale. — 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gbat, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale.— 25  colonies  Italian  bees  in  8-frame  L. 
hives,  Hoffman  frames.    $4.00  each. 

F.  P.  Cathebman,  Lewisburg.  Pa. 

Foe  Sale. — Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices.      - 

F.  W.  Van  DeMabk,  Mehan,  Okla. 

Fob  Sale.—  Eighty  colonies  Italian  bees  in  fine 
condition,  64  in  Danzenbaker  hives,  16  in  Gallup  hives; 
selling  on  account  of  ill  health.    Write  for  prices. 
H.  WILB0B.  Rt.  3,  Morenci,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale:— 200  colonies  Italian  and  hybrid  bees  in 
Dovetailed  hives,  8  Hoffman  frames  each;  no  disease. 
Also  170  acres  good  cotton  and  fruit  land.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age  and  am 
alone.    Address     F.  C  Mobbow,  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 

Fob  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  bees  in  two-story  Dov'd 
hives  for  comb  honey,  together  with  fixtures  and  one 
year's  supplies,  three  village  lots  with  small  house, 
barn,  and  hen-house.  Good  location.  Satisfactory 
reason  for  selling.  S.  LA  Mont,  Jarretts,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale.— My  entire  outfit  of  bees  and  fixtures, 
in  part  or  as  a  whole,  or  will  let  same  on  shares  to 
some  reliable  party  capable  of  managing  three  or 
four  hundred  colonies  of  bees.  C.  D  Duvall. 

223  E.  Yampa  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— Three  -  frame  nuclei  with  untested 
queen  in  the  ten-frame  hive;  new,  and  painted  white; 
Hoffman  frames;  starters  in  other  seven  frames. 
Price  $5.00  per  hive.  Orders  delivered  in  rotation 
after  May  15.    Untested  queens.  75c  each. 

F.  N.  Chambeblain,  Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  Sale. — 15  choice  R.  C.  Br.  Leg.  eggs,  75c;  sam- 
ple feathers  free.      H.  Tiedemann,  Hammond,  Ind. 


Fob  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  and  cocker- 
els; or  will  exchange  for  bees.    C.H.Clabk,  Cobalt,Ct. 


Fob  Sale.— S.  C.  White  Orp.  cockerels,  pure-bred, 
prize-winning,  $3..50.     L.  B.  Palm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale.— White  Wyandottes;  15  eggs,  75  cts.;  30 
eggs,  $1.25.  J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale.— W.  Wyandotte  cockerels,  stock  and 
eggs  at  low  prices.  J.  F.  Moobe,  Tiffin,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— Single-comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels, 
$1.25  each.  Theo.  Kelleb,  Harlem.  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— R.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs,  $1.00  per  15, 
$1.50  per  30.  Route  1,  Box  1,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— White  Wyandotts  Exclusively  (Duston 
Strain),  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 

Habbt  C.  Deiveb,  Rt.  1,  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

Foe  Sale. — Choice  poultry.    Ten  leading  varieties 
for  the  farmer  or  the  fancier.    Circulars  free. 

A.  H.  Duff,  Lamed,  Kan. 


Fob  Sale.— Barred  P.  Rock  and  Pekin  duck  eggs, 
$1.00  per  setting.    Circular  free. 

A.  W.  Newcomeb,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

Foe  Sale.— R.  C.  Black  Minorcas  and  B.  P.  Rock 
eggs,  80  cts.  per  sitting.  James  Stewaet, 

Route  1.  Franklin  Furnace,  Scioto  Co..  O. 

Fob  Sale.— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best  strain, 
bred  for  purity  and  profit. 

BoBDNEB  Poultbt  Faem,  Prairie  Depot,  O. 


Fob  Sale— White  Plymouth  Rocks,  pairs  and  trios. 
Eggs,  15  for  $3.   RoNDA  Coop  and  Egg  case  Co., 

Ronda,  N.  C. 

Fob  Sale.— Fishel's  White  Rocks,  direct;  stock 
and  eggs;  eggs.  $3.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  30.  Write  your 
wants.  Db.  C.  L.  Van  Osdol.  Dillsboro,  Ind. 

Foe  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching  W.  P.  Rocks,  75c 
per  13,  $1.25  per  26;  $2.00  per  45,  $4.00  per  100;  White 
Pekin  ducks,  $1.00  per  9;  White  Guinea,  $1.00  for  15. 
F.  E.  SCHBIVEB,  Rt.  3,  Grafton,  Ohio. 

Foe  Sale.— White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Winners  at 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  State  Fair;  15  eggs.  $1.25; 
30,  $2.00;  50,  $3.00.    Feank  Kittingeb,  Caledonia,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.— Extra-fine  rose-comb  Rhode-Island 
Reds  exclusively.    Eggs,  $2.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  50. 

Mes.  R.  J.  Deeble,  Lucas,  Kansas. 

Foe  Sale— White  Wyandotte  eggs  for  hatching, 
$1.50  for  15  Farm-raised  and  bred  for  business.  Ex- 
press and  P.  O.  money-orders  payable  Detroit.  Mich. 
Chaeles  C.  Schneidbb,  North  Detroit,  Mich.,  R.F.D. 

Foe  Sale. — Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  Brown  Leg- 
horn, White  Leghorn,  Black  Minorca,  White  Wyan- 
dotte, pit  game  fowls,  and  eggs.    Circular  free. 

Enoch  Geee,  Farmington,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.—  Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  Ar- 
nold strain,  1906  egg  record,  177%  eggs  per  hen;  per 
setting  of  15  eggs,  $1.50.  Feank  Rauchfuss, 

1440  Market  St.  Denver,  Col. 

Fob  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  celebrated 
strain  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  line  bred  for  winter 
layers;  greatest  layers  on  record;  farm  range;  fertil- 
ity guaranteed;  $1.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs  at  re- 
duced prices.    Prompt  shipment. 

J.  E.  Hand,  Rt  1,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. 
preferred. 


-To  buy  fifty  colonies  of  bees;  L.  frames 
O.  A.  Keene,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Fob  Exchange.— German  violin  for  bees,  supplies, 
cornet,  or  offers.   R.  B.  Hibbaed,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Exchange.— One  240-egg  incubator,  for  bees  or 
supplies.    Write  S.  M.  Webstbb,  Metamora,  Mich. 

Wanted.— .300  wired  combs  for  extracting,  Hoff- 
man size.    State  number  and  lowest  cash  price. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Wanted. — A  small  homestead  in  a  good  bee  range, 
with  or  without  bees.  W.  W.  McNeal, 

Wheelersburg,  O. 

Wanted.— To  let,  apiary  of  over  300  colonies  on  five 
years'  time.  Produced  $6.00  per  colony  this  year. 
Great  opportunity  in  Colorado. 

MiLLEE  Pboduce  CO.,  Timnath,  Colo. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Obel  L.  Heeshisee, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — The  address  of  some  person  who  wpuld 
let  his  bees  on  shares;  California  preferred.  State 
number  of  colonies  and  conditions.  ' 

Pebein,  117  No.  Butler  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Wanted.— Western  bee-keepers,  notice!  Two  car- 
loads of  Roofs  bee-supplies.  Write  us  for  prices, 
stating  goods  wanted.  Would  also  like  to  quote  dis- 
tant bee-keepers  delivered  prices. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WANTED. — Every  Western  bee-keeper  to  send  for 
our  new  illustrated  catalog.  We  can  save  you  money 
Write  to-day. 

I   The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Ass'n, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — Fancy  white  comb  honey,  also  extracted 
honey  in  barrels.  Send  samples,  and  name  best  price 
delivered  here.  Griggs  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted.— 20,000  pounds  pure  clover  honey.  Send 
average  sample  and  state  best  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted. — Beeswax,  any  quantity;  will  make  re- 
mittance the  day  wax  arrives. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Ass'n., 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Wanted. — In  large  or  small  lots.  No.  1  white  and 
amber  extracted  honey  in  60-pound  cans  or  barrels. 
Send  sample  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered 
in  Preston.  M.  V.  FaceY, 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  We  will  pay  30  cts.  per  pound 
for  fancy  pure  yellow  beeswax  delivered  in  New  York 
until  further  notice.       Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

486  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segblken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale. — Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 

per  lb.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGB, 

Homestead  Farm.  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 50,000   pounds   California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Mercer,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  bass  wood  and  1000  lbs.  clover 
honey  in  kegs.  C.  J.  Baldridge. 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  COGGSH.4LL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale,- a  quantity  of  fancy  buckwheat  comb 
honey  in  AH  sections,  24-section  no-drip  shipping-case. 
E.  D.  TowNSKND,  Remus,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Fancy  basswood  and  clover  honey  in 
barrels  or  60-lb.  cans;  sample  10  cts.,  which  may  be  de- 
ducted when  ordering.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — Honey,  bees,  and  queens;  cartons  at 
half  price,  and  some  other  supplies.  Bees  on  Danz. 
and  L.  frames.    Free  circular. 

Quirin-thb-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  the  spring;  the  finest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring  them.)  Cat- 
alog free.  W.  W.  Grim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory 

This  department  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  all- 
year-round  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing 
the  bee-keeper  needs,  your  card  in  this  depart- 
ment keeps  your  name  always  before  your  pros- 
pective customers  at  half  our  flat  rates.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  reject  or  modify  any  ad.  not 
eligible  to  these  special  rates. 

2  lines,  24  issues  and  Gleanings  one  year  $  5.00 

3      ■'  "        "         7.50 

4  "       "        "  "  "        "        10.00 
Cash  in  advance.    Ad's  can  be  changed  only 

in  the  first  issue   of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 


Queens. — Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and  leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.  Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  Scoggin,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.       W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplbwood  Apiary. — Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rba,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jbpson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  bHUFF,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glen  wood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DoCKHAM,  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend, Minn. 

Swarthmore  Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan.Cyprian  queens. E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore.Pa. 

Queens.  Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

GoLDBN-ALL-ovER  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clbmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 
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Convention  Notices. 


The  North  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Ladonia,  Texas,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  April.  All  bee-keepers 
are  invited  to  attend.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

W.  H.  White,  Sec. 


The  Northern  Michigan  Bee-keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  annual  convention  at  East  Jordan, 
Mich.,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  10  and  11. 
Special  rates  secured  at  the  Russell  House,  of  $1.00 
per  day.  Ira  D.  Babtlett,  Sec. 


The  annual  meeting- of  the  Connecticut  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  State  Capitol,  Hartford, 
room  50,  April  6,  1907.  Interest  in  bee  culture  has 
been  given  an  impetus  through  the  recent  effort  to  se- 
cure good  foul-brood  legislation,  and  this  meeting  will 
not  only  give  every  bee-keeper  in  the  State  an  op- 
portunity to  increase  his  knowledge  of  be  s  and  their 
diseases,  but  an  interesting  program  has  been  prepar- 
ed touching  many  other  important  phases  of  the 
science  of  apiculture.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extend- 
ed to  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Please  bring  choice 
samples  of  honey,  or  any  thing  of  an  apiarian  nature, 
for  the  honey  exhibit.         J.  Arthur  Smith,  Sec'y. 

Hartford,  Ct. 


home  again." 

I  expect  to  leave  here  for  Ohio  about  March  15. 
Therefore  all  matter  especially  for  myself  should  be 
sent  to  Medina,  Ohio,  after  jou  see  this. 

Osprey,  Florida,  Mar.  8.  A.  I.  Root. 


The  attention  of  bee-keepers  in  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces is  directed  to  the  announcement  of  E.  Grainger 
&  Co.,  Deer  Park,  Toronto,  Ontario,  which  is  found  on 
page  369  of  this  issue.  To  avoid  the  delays  so  often 
experienced  it  is  important  that  bee-keepers  living  in 
remote  points  should  send  in  their  specifications  to 
Messrs.  Grainger  &  Co.  early  in  order  that  goods 
which  are  required  from  the  factory  may  be  obtained 
in  ample  time  for  the  use  intended.  So  often  goods 
are  delayed  in  the  custom-house  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  this  makes  it  the  more  neces- 
sary that  Canadian  orders  be  sent  early  to  the  dealer 
who  is  getting  his  supplies  in  the  United  States. 


second-hand  foundation-mii,ls. 

We  have  the  following  second-hand  comb-founda- 
tion mills  to  offer.  We  give  a  brief  description  of 
each,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  a  sample  of  founda- 
tion, representing  any  one  or  more  of  these  mills,  to 
those  interested,  on  application: 

No.  059,  2%x6-inch  hex.  extra-thin-super  mill  in  good 
condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  077,  2xlO-inch  round-cell  brood  mill  in  old-style 
high  frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  12.00. 

No.  082,  2%xl0  medium-brood  mill,  round  cell,  late- 
style  frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  $15.00. 

No.  083  2^x10  medium-brood  hex.  mill,  late-style 
frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  $16.00. 

No.  084  2x10  medium-brood  round-cell  mill,  old- 
style  frame,  in  fair  condition.    Price  $11.00. 

No.  075,  2x9  hex.  brood  mill  in  the  oldest-style  wood- 
base  frame.  Original  price  of  this  machine  was  $80.00. 
We  offer  it  for  $10.00. 


tobacco  dust. 

We  have  to  offer  two  kinds  of  tobacco  dust  used  as 

an  insecticide  and  fertilizer  on  plants  in  greenhouse 

work.    A  fine  dust  made  in  part  from  ground  stems 

we  offer  at  3  cts.  per  lb.;  10  lbs.  for  20  cts.;  100  lbs., 


$1-50:  by  the  case  of  about  300  pounds,  at  114  cts.  per 
lb.  A  better  grade,  not  so  fine,  will  cost  1  cent  a 
pound  more  than  above  for  a  like  quantity.  Sample 
mailed  on  request  to  those  interested. 


.SEED  prices  advanced. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  revise  some  prices  on  seeds 
from  those  given  in  our  seed  list.  Alfalfa  seed  is  ad- 
vanced to  $10.00  per  bushel;  $5.25  per  half  bushel;  $2.75 
per  peck;  20  cts.  per  lb.    By  mail,  ;^0  cts.  per  lb. 

Crimson  clover,  $10.00  per  two-bushel  sack;  $5.25  per 
bushel;  half  bushel,  $2.75;  peck,  $1.50;  10  cts.  per  lb. 
By  mail,  20  cts.  per  lb. 

Cow  peas,  $3.00  per  bushel;  $1.65  per  half  bushel;  90 
cts.  per  peck;  1  qt.,  15  cts.     By  mail,  quart,  30  cts. 

Soja  beans,  quart,  15  cts.;  peck,  90  cts;  bushel,  $3.0o. 


REMOVAL  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE. 

We  have  rented  new  quarters  for  our  New  York  of- 
fice, which  we  will  occupy  after  Av>ril  I.  We  have 
some  stock  in  our  present  location  which  we  will  sell 
at  a  special  discount  rather  than  move  it  to  the  new 
warehouse  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.  We  have  300  ten-frame 
bodies  packed  with  molded  top-bar  frames;  about 
200  Danz.  hives  packed  with  gable  covers,  and  sixty 
dozen  one-quart  Mason  jars.  If  interested,  write  to 
New  York  address,  stating  how  many  you  could  use, 
and  get  best  price.  Will  sell  at  about  10  per  cent  off 
regular  prices.       

BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

We  advance  our  prices  on  beeswax  to  31  cts.  cash, 
33  cts.  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here  or  at  our 
branch  houses.  A  branch  house  is  one  operated  in 
the  name  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  A  general  agent  han- 
dling our  goods  in  car  lots  is  not  a  branch  house;  and 
if  you  ship  to  any  such,  you  had  better  make  arrange- 
ments beforehand  as  to  what  price  you  are  to  receive. 
We  can  not  make  prices  for  such  general  agents,  and 
you  can  not  hold  them  to  our  quotations.  We  men- 
tion this  because  several  have  complained  to  us  that 
they  did'not  receive  our  advertised  quotation  when  no 
bargain  was  made  in  advance. 


DOVETAILED  HIVES, 
SECTIONS,  ETC. 

of  best  quality  (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON'S  MAKE). 
Extra  low  prices  quoted  on  all  supplies.  Let  me 
figure  on  your  order.  I  can  save  you  money.  BERRY 
BASKETS  AND  BOXES  in  stock.     Send  for  32-page 

catalog  free.    VV.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 


by    O  =  H  I  =  O    Cooker 
in    1905    Selling:   the 

COMBINATION  r^  ^ 

STEAM  COOKER" 

BAKER. 


$53,700    Agent 

0-HI-O 

We  have  many  agents  making  $5 
to  $10  daily.  Write  us  and  we  will 
give  you  names  of  agents  near  by 
who  are  making  at  least  85  daily. 
We  can  easily  prove  that  the 
"OHIO"  is  the  best  money-maker 
you  ever  heard  of.  and  will  make 
you  more  moueythan  anything  you 
ever  sold  or  are  now  selling.  Write 
its  at  once  ittifl  ice  tcill  pi'oce  it. 

Guaranteed  to  save  50  percent  in 
fuel,  labor,  time,  and  provisions. 
A  whole  meal  cooked  over  one  burn- 
er on  any  style  stove.  It  assures 
you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
311  dai/s'  trial.  No  Intermingling 
of  odors  or  tastes.  Fine  for  use  In 
summer  cottages.  A  necessity  ev- 
ery day  of  the  year.  The  only  healthful  way  to  cook  foods 
and   breadstulTs.  riandaomelu  illKstrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"  COOKER  CO. ,908  Jefferson  Ave.,ToIedo,0. 


P 


ATENTS 


No    attorney's    fee 
until    patent  Is  al- 

^^__^^^^^_^_^^____    lowed.    Write    for 
^^■"^^^^■"■^^■■^    "Inventor's  Ouide." 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 
Loan  and  Trust   Building,  Washington,   D.  C. 
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This  Valuable  B|J^0Y  BOOK  '^^a'led  FREE 


Highest  Quality Low  Price  — One  Small  Profit 


Tellsi^bout  The  Famdai;  SPUT  HICI^^ 


I  Want  to  Send  You  One  Free 

Write  me  a  letter  ora  post-cnrd  and  you  will  get  tUe  Book  by 
return  mail  absolutely  free. 

Greatest  Buggy  Book  Ever  Published 

Contains  Valuable  Information  of  Greatest  Impor- 
tance  for  those  who  have  use   for  a  Vehicle. 

OVER  150.000  OF  THESE  VALUABLE  BUGGY  BOOKS  SENT 
TO  VEHICLE  BUYERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

This  wonderful  Buprery  Book  explains  all  the  factory  secrets 
of  how  the  famnus  split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made  from  the 
Hickory  Log  and  raw  material  into  the  most  beautiful  Eiwgies 
ofqiiaiitv,  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices,  direct 
from  onf  factory  to  vour  home  at  only  one  small  profit,  on 
Thlrt\  Days'  free  trial,  backed  by  my  legal,  binding  two-year 
guarantee. 

Don't  buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  until 
you  write  me  for  my  wonderful  Buggy  Book.  Write 
me   today.      A  postnl  will   bring  the   Book   free. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  293  Cincinnati,  0. 


.TViey^^ 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  yehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  user  for  a  tliird  of  a  century.  We  i^hip  for 
examination  and  approval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 
You  are  out  nothing  it  not  satisfied   as  to   style,    quality 

and  price. 

We  are  the 

Largest 

Manufacturers 

in  the  World 

selling    to    the   con- 

sumer    exclusively. 

We    make   200  styles 

or      Vehicles,      65 

No.  758.     Spindle    Seat    Bike  Genr     l^y'"^^,  °f,    Harness. 

DriviiigWagonwJth;^  in.  Guaranteed     ^'^"'    *'''"   '^rge,   tree 

Rubber  tires.     Price  complete,  $56.50.  catalogue. 

As  good  as  sells  for  $25.00  more. 


To.  333.  Light  Canopy  Top  Trap.  Price 
complete,  $78,00-  As  good  as  sells  for  «25.0O 
to  $30  00  more. 

Elkhart  Carriage  S  Harness  IMfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Free  Tried 


Write  to-day  ' 
for  our  plan.  Pos- 
itively no  notes,  nor 
one  cenof  money 
required  of  free  trial  of  this  bugg;y  for  30  days. 

oucan  «.jj.y.  gjj   Andcrton 
with  your  money  in  your 

Docket*'*       ^^'  "'  *^"  ^  °"  ahout  our 
*^  *  two-year  Guarantee,  backed 

by  $25,000  Bank  Bond.      Write  for  HU-page 
illustrated  catalog.      The  "Anderton"  line 
I  includes     Buggies,    Surreys,    Stanhopes, 
IDrivingWag-ons,  Spring- Wagons,  Pony 
■^  Vehicles,  Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

JHE  ANOERTON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohit 
41  Tliird  Strut. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  lor 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  a  n  y  - 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  tit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  wiiteto 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  Sl-HQuincy,  III. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wc  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
"\\'o  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. ' 


Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


ur 


0|3eri! 

THERE  will  be  need  for  many  "  B  " 
Supplies  this  season.  The  past 
two  years  have  been  poor  ones. 
Prospects  are  good  for  a  honey 
crop  this  year.  Bees  are  wintering  well. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  hives,  sections, 
etc.,  better  order  soon.  Railroad  com- 
panies are  crowded.  Freight  moves 
slow  these  days.  Don't  wait  until  the 
last  moment.  Send  for  our  40-page 
catalog  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  goods,  which 
we  can  furnish  you  from  here  on  short 
notice  at  a  low  price 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeper: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  Lo  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  om  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  1 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call  or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


We  are  Notjn  a  Trust! 

Bee-hjves,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that   bee-keepers  use  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  25  years. 

/Xririer ican    Oee-lceeiDer 

A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years. 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Address 

The  W.   T.   Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Big'  StocR 

New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bcc-kccpcr  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspoadence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's  •  »  •  •  • 
•  .  Foundation 

'We  guarantee  it  absolute- 
ly  satisfactory    every  Mray. 


Ask  any  dealer  who  handles  our  make 
along  with  any  other,  and  he  will  say, 
"Of  course,  Dadant's  is  the  best."  Ask 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  used  our  make 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thiag. 
WHY  ?  Because  weimake  the  manu- 
facture of  foundation  our  SPECIALTY. 
We  devote  our  time  and  energies  to 
making  THE  VERY  BEST  COMB 
FOUNDATION   that  CAN   BE  MADE. 

It  will  cost  you  no  more  than  any 
other  make.  Send  for  free  catalog  and 
])ric'es.  Early-order  discounts  on  all 
kinds  of  goods  for  the  bee-keeper  now. 

We  work  beeswax  into  foundation. 

We  buy  beeswax  at  all  times. 

Prices  sent  on  application. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 

as  well  have  the  best?    They  cost  you  no 

more.   In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 

In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 

quality  considered. 
They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 

at    the    ROOT    FACTORY    PRICES    and 

DISCOUNTS. 
My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed   any 

where.    Practically  all  points  are  reached 

by  direct  lines,  thus   insuring  the  lowest 

freight  rates. 
Write  for  estimate  with  liberal   discount   for 

orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

565.  567  W/est  Seventh  Street 


J*  5'?*.  r^ 


ti  rf  f  a  u  s\ 


i'JiJ^liLi\ 


£;iJJ-£y 


Are  you  now  deciding  on  the  hives  you  will  purchase  for  this  sea- 
son's use  ?  If  so,  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  Danzenbaker  Hive  on  its 
merits  as  a  "  Comb  Honey  Hive."  It  has  stood  the  test.  A  booklet 
telling  about  it  is  yours  for  the  asking.  We  send  with  it  a  copy  of  our 
1907  catalog.     • 

We  are  the  Michigan  agents  for  Root's  goods,  both  wholesale  and 
retail.     We  can  save  you  time  and  freight  expense. 


M.H.Hunt&Son, 

f\^    fic    f<^    t\<c    fie    fir    fi^    f\^    fie    fie    fe    fi«r 

7li^  Tif?  7J?  TliC  7«?  Tlf?  7^^  TIF  7<^  Tli?  7^  7li? 

Red  ford,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 


^''*^  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ? 

Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 

take  advantage  of 

^^^  Large  Discounts 

whicn  we  ofter  this  month  on  Bee-sup- 
plies?   Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

trom  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


APICULTEIRS 

des  pays  de  langue  Francaise. 
Nous  vous  informons  que 

L' Apiculture  Nouvcllc 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
Europeenp.reconnus  comme  Apiculteurs  etninents. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  I'Union  Postale,  contre  I'envoi  par 
mandai  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  nu'iiero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
francaiii  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demande, 
adressee  a 

Emile  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  I'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis   142  Paris    (lOe) 
France. 


L'Edition   Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  I'Apiculture 
est  egalement  parue. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 


Headquarters 
for  .  .  . 


BEE-SU 


Distributor  ot  Root's  Goods  Exclusiveiy  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 


GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipp'ng-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDER 


I  will  buy  your  Honey  and  Beeswax 

I  pay  cash  on  delivery;  or,  if  you  are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and 
state  quantity  wanted,  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity 
wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots,  or  car-lots — of  extracted  or  comb  honey.  I 
guarantee  its  purity.       Ai!!SiAi^i!Sii%riRi(^ 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  f)rders  for  ciueens.  I  breed  the 
Hnest  Golden  Italians,  Red-clovers,  Camiolans,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  1 46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  RULES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled|by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must.be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  here  Quoted  are  wholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

Cincinnati.— There  is  very  little  demand  for  ex- 
tracted honey  at  this  writing,  which  is  only  natural, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  weather  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  However,  we  are  looking  forward  with  interest 
to  a  revival  of  trade  as  soon  as  the  warm  spring  days 
are  here.  We  sell  amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels 
at  6'4  to  iVi,  the  price  depending  upon  tlie  quantity 
purchased.  Fancy  table  honey,  in  crates  of  two  60-lb. 
cans  each,  at  from  8  to  9.  There  is  little  demand  for 
comb  honey,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  We 
are  now  paying  32  cts.  cash,  35  in  trade,  delivered  here 
for  choice  yellow  beeswax. 

The  Fhbd  W.  Muth  Co., 

Mar.  20.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Philadelphia.— The  comb-honey  market  has  been 
quite  active  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  the  continual 
cold  weather  has  kept  things  moving.  Quite  a  lot  of 
cheap  lots  have  been  sent  in  from  the  producers,  which 
have  had  a  tendency  to  bear  on  the  market  and  weak- 
en the  prices  somewhat.  We  (luote:  Fancy  white 
comb  honey,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  amber,  12  to  14; 
fancy  white  extracted  honey,  7  to  8;  light  amber,  6  to  7. 
Beeswax,  very  firm  at  32.  We  are  producers  of  honey, 
and  do  not  handle  on  commission. 

Wm.  a.  Sblser, 

Mar.  11.  10  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa, 

St.  Louis.— Since  our  last  the  market  is  in  the 
same  condition,  and  there  is  no  quotable  change. 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  17;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  light  am- 
ber, 15;  broken  and  inferior,  less.  Extracted  light- 
amber  California  honey,  7%  to  8;  Spanish  needle,  8  in 
5-gallon  cans.  Southern,  in  barrels,  is  quotable  at  5>4 
to  6;  same  quality  in  5-gallon  cans,  6V^  to  7.  There  is 
none  of  this  description  on  the  market,  however. 
Beeswax  firm  at  31,  for  choice  pure.  Impure  and  in- 
ferior, less.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

Mar.  18.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  for  Sale 


Denver.— Owing  to  continued  warm  weather  the 
demand  for  honey  has  fallen  off  somewhat.  We  quote 
strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections.  $3.20;  No. 
1  light  amber,  $3.00;  No.  2,  $2.80.  White  extracted,  7M 
to  Wr.  light  amber,  7  to  7%.  We  pay  26  to  29  cents 
per  pound  for  good  clean  beeswax  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n. 

Mar.  21.  Denver,  Col. 

ZANESViLLE.— The  demand  for  honey  continues 
light.  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  brings  17  to  18,  with 
tendency  toward  lower  prices.  Not  much  call  for  ex- 
tracted in  quantities.  Table  honey,  1-lb.  jars,  $2  20 
per  dozen,  wholesale.  Beeswax,  wholesale  selling 
price,  40.  E.  W.  Peirck, 

Mar.  22.  136  W.  Main  St. 

Indianapolis.— Market  on  comb  honey  is  very 
quiet,  regardless  of  the  short  crop.  Fancy  white  comb 
brings  16  to  17;  No.  1  white,  14;  amber,  12  to  13.  Best 
grades  of  extracted  honey  bring  9  to  954;  amber,  6  to  7. 
Good  average  beeswax  sells  here  at  *35  per  100  pounds. 
Walter  S.  Poudeb, 

Mar.  18.  513  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Detroit. — Market  is  not  very  brisk;  prices  as  fol- 
lows: Fancy  white  and  A  No.  1  comb,  15  to  16;  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  13  to  14;  dark  honey,  11  to  12.  Extracted, 
white  clover,  8  to  8%.     Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son. 

Mar.  11.  Redford,  Mich. 

St.  Paul. — Honey  supply  is  limited.  Fancy  white. 
No.  1,  in  1-lb.  sections,  new,  15  to  16;  No.  2  white  clo- 
ver, in  1-lb.  sections,  13  to  14;  extracted  white,  in  60- 
lb.  cans,  per  case.  9  to  10.         W.  H.  Patton,  Sec  , 

Mar.  20.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Schenectady.— The  demand  continues  good  for 
the  time  of  year,  and  there  is  still  quite  a  stock  on 
hand.  We  iiuote  white  clover,  14  to  15;  No.  2,  12  to  13; 
buckwheat,  11  to  12;  extracted,  light,  7%  to  8;  dark,  6 
to  6%.  Chas.  MacCulloch, 

Mar.  19.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Chicago. — Best  grades  of  comb  honey  are  salable 
at  16,  but  othei-s  are  neglected.  Extracted  is  slow  at 
unchanged  prices.    Beeswax  sells  at  30  to  32. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Mar.  18.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


Havre,  France.— French  honey,  Brittany,  17;  for- 
eign honey,  duty  paid,  10  to  11;  Chilian  beeswax,  30. 


Marseilles,  France.— Beeswax,  Morocco,  29;  Al- 
geria, 29;  Abyssinia,  30;  Madagascar,  27;  Tonkin,  29; 
Levant,  30;  honey,  Italian,  20. 


Liverpool,  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co.,  7  Tithebarn 
St.    Beeswax,  Sierra  Leone,  29;  Gambia,  30. 

See  Classified  Ads.  on  pages  510-512. 


■ 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  >  honey  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  tor  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51     WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  yoii  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN. 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

From  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  31 
cents  cash,  33  trade,  lor  average  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  paid  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  and  mail  us  shippintr  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  ROOT  QUEEN-REARING  OUTFIT. 

In  this  outfit  are  embraced  the  best  points  of  the  best 
systems  in  use.  It  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  ama- 
teur as  well  as  the  expert.  The  cell-cups  are  made  of 
wood,  wax-coated.  No  incited  wax  is  used  in  their 
manipulation,  as  they  are  attached  to  the  cell-stick  by 
means  of  a  small  nail-point. 


I 


The  nursery  cage  combines  the  features  of  nursery 
and  introducing  cages.  By  their  use  a  queen  can  be  re- 
leased on  the  candy  plan  or  caged  in  the  hive  as  desired. 

In  connection  with  the  outfit  goes  a  booklet  on  queen- 
rearing^one  which  ought  to  put  the  veriest  amateur  on 
the  high  road  to  success.  Outfit  comprises  three  cell- 
bars  with  fifty  waxed  wooden  cells,  i  frame  cages  (20); 
one  cell-forming  stick;  one  set  giafting-tools,  and  a  book 
on  queen-rearing,  $4.50.    Postage  55c. 

Xools  for  Queerk-breeders. 

Root  cell-cup,  with  point  for  attaching  to  bar,  50c  per 
100;  $4.00  per  icxx).    Postage  10c  per  100. 

Same,  waxed  ready  for  use,  75c  per  100;  $6.00  per  1000. 
Postage  10c  per  100. 

TitofF  wire  nursery-cages,  15c  each;  $1.35  for  lo;  $12.50 
per  100.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Frame  for  holding  20  cages,  including  cages,  I3  00. 
Postage  22c. 

Cell-stick,  each  loc;  $1.00  per  dozen.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Transferring-needle,  double-ended  and  nickel-plated, 
15  cents.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Jelly-spoon,  nickel-plated,  15  cents.    Postage  Ic  each. 

We  can  supply,  also,  fine-pointed  lace-scissors  with 
extra  large  bows,  for  clumsy  fingers,  at  35  cents  each. 
Postage  Ic  each. 

THe  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Centupy  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis.  1904. 


IS  THE  BEST, 

CLEANEST, 

COOLEST, 

STRONGEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

AND  LARGEST 

SMOKER  SOLD 

FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CUIIMED.— The  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  "Wis. 

GRANT  STANLEY.  Nisbet.  Pa  ,  July  24,  1905,  writes: 
"After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 
Prices  of  L^ar^e  3%-inch  Danze.  Smokers: 
Prepaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,  $3;  five,  $4.50. 
XJnipaid— by  express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,      Jamestown  Exposition,  Va. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected sucti  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  boe-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
l)rices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  RootCo.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS   FOK 
THE  A     1.    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company.  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gi-eanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS. 'FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNEAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7^  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


Our  Price  with 

Sunday  School  Times 1  yr.  $1  00  GLEANINGS 

Rural  New-Yorker '\      1  00 

Farm  News "         ^^    ^2     8'^ 


Holden's  Corn  Book 

Delineator 1  yr. 

McClure's  Magazine " 

World's  Work 

. .  1  yr. 


$1  00 
1  00 
3  00 

$3  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Review  of  Reviews.. 

Success  Magazine 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Cosmopolitan  or  .Success . .  1  yr.  $1  00 
Yachting,  or  any  class  B..     "       3  00 

Field  and  Stream "      4  00 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

American  Boy I  yr.  $100 

Cassell's  Little  Folks "       150 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "      100 
Any  class  A  may  be  substituted. 


l3  75 
$3  6o 


oo 


$3   30 


$1  50 
1  50 
3  00 
1  00 


Recreation  or  Appleton's . .  1  yr. 
Metropolitan  Magazine  —     \\ 

Review  of  Reviews 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Suburban  Life "       150 

House  and  Garden "      3  00 

Any  class  8  may  be  substituted. 

Independent 1  yr.  $2  00 

Recreation  or  Appleton's.. 
Outing  or  Reader  Magazine 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 

Ainslee's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Metropolitan  Magazine  — 
Outing  Magazine 

Or  any  Class  B  Magazine. 


$6 


1  50 
3  00 

$1  80 
1  80 
3  00 


65 
65 

70 

50 


Our  Price  with 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  .$3  00  GLEANINGS 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "      180    Sfi      .f-^ 
Harper's  or  Leslie's  W'kly    "      5  00    iP^     4^ 
Or  Scribner's  or  Kermaic  Studio. 


American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Pearson's  Magazine "  150 

Pictorial  Review "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

American  Inventor 1  yr.  $1  00 

Scientific  American "  3  00 

Automobile  Magazine "  2  00 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


World  To-day 1  yr. 

Etude  (for  music  lovers).. 
Recreation  or  Pearson's. ..     " 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Century  Magazine 1  yr. 

Current  Literature 

Cassell's  or  Appleton's —     " 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Putnam's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Country  Life  in  America.. 

Good  Housekeeping 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Children's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Etude  (for  music  lovers).. 

Appleton's  or  Pearson's. .. 

Or  anv  class  4  magazine. 

Harper's  Mag.  or  Weekly .  .1  yr. 

Reader  or  Outing 

Lippincott's  Magazine 

Or  any  class  6  magazine. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

$4  00 
3  00 
1  50 

$3  00 
4  00 
1  00 

$1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

$4  00 
3  00 
2  50 

$3 


$3 


$7 


$3 


$7 


30 
80 

65 

65 
15 

65 
40 
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ees    For   Sale. 


My  brother  and  myself  will  have  about  600  colonies 
of  bees  under  our  management  the  coming-  season, 
and  to  buy  cans  in  which  to  store  all  of  the  honey 
that  we  hope  they  will  gather  will  cost  not  far  from 
$200.  To  secure  money  for  that  purpose  I  have  de- 
cided to  sell  a  few  of  the  bees  here  at  home— perhaps 
2o  or  30  colonies. 

The  bees  are  all  pure  Italians;  most  of  the  colonies 
having  queens  of  the  Superior  Stock.  Not  a  queen 
will  be  sent  out  that  would  not  pass  as  a  breeding 
queen— such  as  dealers  sell  in  the  spring  for  from 
$8.00  to  $.5.00  each.  The  hives  are  8-frame  Langstroth, 
have  been  used  only  two  years,  and  are  painted  with 
two  good  coats  of  white  v>aint.  The  combs  are  all 
built  from  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  wired  at  that. 
In  fact,  the  stocks  are  strictly  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect—could not  be  better— and  the  price  is  $6.00  per 


colony,  no  more  and  no  less,  even  if  one  man  should 
take  the  whole  lot. 

I  am  ready  to  accept  and  book  orders  accompanied 
by  the  cash,  and  when  I  have  received  orders  for  30 
colonies,  this  advertisement  will  be  discontinued,  and 
no  more  orders  accepted.  The  bees  will  be  shipped 
by  express,  about  fruit-bloom  time,  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

If  you  wish  to  stock  your  apiary  with  a  strain  of 
bees  that  has  no  superior,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  a 
tested  queen,  already  introduced,  in  a  full  colony, 
whereby  she  can  be  shipped  without  injury,  e.irlj  in 
the  season,  all  at  moderate  price. 

To  every  purchaser  of  one  or.  more  colonies  there 
will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  the  Review  for  190",  and 
all  of  the  back  numbers  for  1906. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


.^^sIf?«^ 


BEE-HIVES 
SE^CTIONS 

Why  Buy  of  Us  ? 


A.  G.  Woodman:  Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  18,  1907. 

The  Lewis  Hire  Bodies  are  far  superior,  both  in  material  and  workman- 
ship, to  any  I  ever  bought.  As  ever  yours,  E.  D.  Townsend. 

A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.         Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

Dear  Sir: — I  use  Lewis  Sections  exclusively,  there  are  none  better — the 
only  perfect  "V"-eut  section  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  They  fold  with- 
out moistening.  E.  D.  Townsknd. 


Severa.1     Carloads     on     hand. 
Immediate    SHipments. 


Bees^vax  VTsmted 


ADVANCED   BEE- VEIL,  /Tf}^ 

Cord  arrangement,  silk  face;  postpaid,    >^  v/w* 

A.  G.  ^V O  O  D  M  A  N    CO, 

GRAND    RAPIDS.  ^  <^  MICH. 


^^^^  Your  Quccnicss  Colonies 

Introduce  a  vigorous  tested  queen.  We 
can  furnish  them  by  return  mail  from  our 
fine  Strain  of  Three-band  Italians;  queens 
reared  last  fall  and  winter  in  four-frame 
nuclei.  Choice  tested  queens  by  return 
'  mail,  $1.00  each.  Untested  queens  ready 
to  mail  March  1.5,  75c;  $8.00  per  dozen. 
No  disease,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 

Loreauville      -      Iberia  Parish       -      Louisiana 


"We    are    Headquarters    for    tHe 

ALBINO  BEES. 


the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  bee 
that  will  gather  the  most  honey,  and  is  the  gentlest 
of  all  bees  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino.  I  also  fur-- 
nish  the  Italian,  but  orders  stand  fifty  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  Albino. 

Prices:  Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
$5.00;  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run,  $2. .50;  untested, 
$1.00.    Italians,  tested,  $\.^0:  untested,  $1.00. 

S.  VALENTINE,  Rocky  Ridge,  Fredsrick  Co.,  Md. 
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Catalogs  Received 

We  have  just  received  a  four-page  circular  from 
A.  E.  Titoff,  lamosa,  California,  breeder  of  Italian 
and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Titoff  spent  several  years  with  us 
here  at  Medina  in  our  own  queen-breeding  yards, 
and,  being  very  familiar  with  both  the  Italian  and 
Caucasian  bees  before  coming  to  America,  he  is 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  good  breed- 
ing stock.  We  presume  there  is  no  one  in  better 
position  to  furnish  Caucasian  breeding  queens  than 
is  Mr.  Titoff.    We  suggest  getting  his  prices. 


POTATO  PROFITS  DOUBLED. 

The  fundamental  scientific  principles  underlying 
the  successful  growing  of  large  and  unusually  profit- 
able potato  crops  are  simply  and  admirably  stated 
in  the  little  book  "The  Acme  of  Potato  Proht," 
which  every  one  of  our  readers  should  have.  It 
takes  up  particularly  the  subjects  of  soil,  their 
preparation,  and  the  planting  of  the  seed  —  the 
things  which  most  affect  the  success  of  the  crop.  It 
tells  how  to  cut  down  the  expense  of  planting:  how 
to  insure  a  strong  even  stand;  what  are  the  faults  of 
the  different  methods  of  planting,  and  how  to  avoid 
them.  It  tells  of  the  one  method  of  planting  that 
can  secure  perfect  results,  and  how  this  is  done 
with  the  Acme  hand  potato-planter,  at  a  cost  of  but 
one  dollar.  It  all  makes  a  ."^tory  so  interesting  and 
instructive— a  story  so  cleariy  and  simply  told  that 
our  readers  should  not  fail  to  read  it. 

"  The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit "  is  sent  free  by  the 
Potato  Implement  Co.,  of  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 
box  520. 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS   FOB  POULTRYMBN. 

If  your  fowls  are  ailing,  can  you  determine  from 
their  actions  just  what  the  trouble  is? 

If  you  can.  do  you  know  of  a  remedy  that  is  abso- 
lutely reliable  every  time'/ 

Can  you  tell  just  what  causes  that  particular  ail- 
ment so  as  to  prevent  its  recurrence'? 

Do  you  know  that  you  are  entitled  to  just  so  much 
profit  from  each  fowl,  whether  you  own  three  or 
three  thousand? 

Do  you  fully  understand  how  to  house  them,  feed 
them,  treat  them,  breed  them  and  raise  them,  to  re- 
alize fully  the  greatest  profit'/ 

How  would  you  like  to  have,  right  at  your  hand, 
the  condensed  opinions,  the  consensus  of  opinion,  of 
the  most  successful  poultry-raisers  of  the  country  as 
your  daily  guide  in  poultry  culture? 

How  would  you  like  to  hate  this  opinion  of  the 
most  successful  indexed  and  condensed,  so  that  you 
would  not  have  to  wade  through  volumes  to  get  at 
the  meat  of  the  question  you  may  have  in  your 
mind'? 

How  would  you  like  to  know  at  once  the  best  form 
of  house,  the  best  breed  of  poultry  for  a  given  pur- 
pose and  a  given  locality  and  climate,  the  best  ap- 
pliance for  a  specific  purpose,  the  best  of  interest 
for  the  poultryman? 

As  this  is  the  season  for  gapes,  what  do  you  know 
about  the  matter?  What  causes  this  disease?  What 
will  you  do  to  cure  it  absolutely?  What  will  pre- 
vent your  fowls  from  having  it  again?  What  will 
cure  it  without  all  the  trouble  and  uncertainty  of 
fumes,  extractors,  and  all  that  nonsense? 

This  is  how:  Look  up  G.  E.  Conkey's  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue  and  note  the  conditions  for  ob- 
taining Conkey's  book  on  poultry  diseases  free.  It 
has  been  selling  for  25  cents,  and  is  worth  dollars. 
Send  to-day. 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=Tool 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  among  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
season.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  inventea  by  Wm.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-lieeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench's  widow,  and  have  bad  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


( Tfiis  jncture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-Rrade  malleable  ron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
8>^  inches  long.  The  middle  part  is  1  1-16  inches  wide  an  J  7-:J2  thiclj,  The  smaller  end  is  l%  inches  long, '-g 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
Circular  edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc..  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says:  'Of  all  the  hive-tools  I  have  tried.  Hike  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  o^^ving  ne  thought  "just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wiison,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool :  "  It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  improved  upon.  I  am  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  fost  in 
the  apiary  without  ii You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new^  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  11.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive  Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
3  months'  "  trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  liat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Gleanings  as  an  Advertising  Medium. 

The  following,  from  one  of  our  classified  advertis- 
ers, is  one  of  a  good  many  we  get  expressing  satis- 
faction with  the  use  of  these  columns: 

Please  discontinue  my  advertisement  in  Glean- 
ings.   I  have  all  the  replies  I  wish. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  March  23.  O.  A.  Keene. 

We  repeat  that,  if  you  have  a  surplus  of  bees  or 
other  stock  to  dispose  of,  it  will  probably  pay  you 
to  try  our  classified  columns.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  we  get  an  unfavorable  report  from  the  use  of 
this  paper. 


GOING  TO  OWN  A  "  BIKE  "  THIS  YEAR  ? 

Renewed  interest  is  being  taken  in  cycling  all 
over  the  country,  now  that  high-grade  wheels  which 
formerly  sold  for  $75  to  $100  can  at  present  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $30.  Not  only 
are  the  wheels  less  expensive  to-day,  but  they  are 
even  better,  for  many  new  improvements  have  been 
added,  such  as  v^uncture-proof,  self-healing  tires, 
and  the  Coaster  Brake,  which  has  done  more  to  re- 
vive cycling  than  any  thing  else. 

This  device  enables  the  rider  co  coast  down  hill 
with  the  pedals  motionless.  To  slacken  speed  or 
stop  instantly,  all  that  is  required  is  to  back  pedal. 
One- third  less  pedaling  is  needed,  and  the  wheel  is 
under  the  rider's  control  at  all  times. 

To  obtain  a  wheel  for  ten  days,  free  trial  and  ex- 
amination without  cost,  write  the  Mead  Cycle  Com- 
pany. Chicago.  Their  large,  illustrated  catalog  is 
sent  free,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  engage  live, 
active  agents. 
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\X7"E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
*'  make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, iq)-(o-date  hives  ai'e  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Address  Kretctifher  Mf]^.  Co.,  Cotincil  BltifPs,  lo'wa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogs  issued  in  German  and  English. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  fui'nish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


1884 


1Q07 


New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year   now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful    years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M.  Jenkins 

WetutnpKa,  Alabama 


•# 


A  Full  Carload 

of  hives,  supers,  and  sections  now  on  the  way 
from  ROOT'S  FACTORY.  When  these  goods 
arrive  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  your  wants 
promptly  and  with  ALL,  NEW  GOODS.  We 
will  carry  a  larger  stock  than  ever  before,  of 
DANZENBAKER  hives  and  supers,  and,  if  you 
are  interested  in  producing  FANCY  COMB 
HONEY,  you  should  write  for  the  pamphlet, 
"  Facts  About  Bees  and  the  Danz.  Hive." 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  Lyonsvillc,Mass. 


Root^s  Bee-supplies 
at  Root^s  Prices 


But  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  instead  of 
Medina.     Write   for   catalog  L. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 

9  and   11  West  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Well-bred  Queens! 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply 
of   select-bred    queens,  I   have    engaged  an 
experienced   breeder    in    the    South  to  rear 
queens  for  me  only,  and  confidently  expect 
to  fill  orders  promptly  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits mailing.         ...... 

Cook's  Square  Honey-jar 
is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  sanitary  pack- 
age for  retailing    honey.     Send  for  circular 
and  price  list  of  hives,  bees,  and  useful  im- 
plements.       ....... 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar.by  mail. 
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MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


MEANS 


Quick  Shipment,  ilonest  Goods,  Low  Freiglit 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  M.  Arnd,  Prop'r  York  Honcy  and  Bee-supply  Co.  (js^) 


Long-distance  telephone,  North  1559. 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 


19U193  East  3uperiar  Street. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc.  ^- 
Slightly  damaji^ed  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies  at  greatly  reduced  prices  while  '^^^^ 
they    last.     Send  for  1907  catalog  and  fire-sale  list.    ::    Beeswax  wanted. 


W.  H.  Laws,  the  Quecn-brccdcr, 


wishes  to  sav  that  he  has  a  number  of  extra  fine 
BREEDING  QUEENS  of  the  Leather  or  Red-clover 
Stock  that  is  the  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  thing 
ever  offered,  and  probably  the  best  he  has  ever  owned.  To  the  man  who  keeps  bees  for  profit,  for  ease  in  han- 
dling, and  returns  in  honey,  these  queens  are  of  untold  value,  to  be  used  in  requeening  your  cross  and  undesirable 
stock.  Several  of  my  customers  write  that  the  queens  received  from  me  the  past  season  were  the  only  ones 
that  gave  any  surplus  in  their  yards.  I  also  breed  the  Golden  Italians,  Holy-Lands,  and  Carniolans,  in  separate 
yards.  Price  of  queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Those  breeding  queens,  $10.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    A  car  of  bees  offered  again  this  season.        W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


The  Early-order  Discount ! 

This  is  the  dull  season  in  the  supply  line,  and 
we  are  offering  a  VERY  LIBERAL  discount 
for  orders  now.  We  furnish  every  thing  a 
bee-keeper  uses Catalog  free. 

1.  J.  Stringham,  lOSPark  PL,  N.  Y.  City 

APIARIES,  GLEN  COVE.  L.  I.    ■ 


A  NEW  BEE-SUPPLY  HOUSE 


■AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.- 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  catalog  of  bee-lieepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.        W.J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


DOVETAiLED  HiVES, 
SECTiONS,  ETC. 

of  best  quality  (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON'S  MAKE). 
Extra  low  prices  quoted  on  all  supplies.  Let  me 
figure  on  your  order.  I  can  save  you  money.  BERRY 
BASKETS  AND  BOXES  in  stock.  Send  for  32-page 
catalog  free.     W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ROOT  S  GOODS  FOR 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 

At  Saving  of  Freight  and  Time. 

E.  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


Moore's  Long  Tonpue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  11; 
6,  «5;  12,  »9.  Tested,  »1.50;  6,  «8. 
Breeder8,t3.50.  Safearrlralgar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS,    -    ORANGE,  CAL 


Queens 


Same  Old  Place 


is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.2.5  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.    Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.    Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
Th«  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


guaranteed, 
ians. 


Italian  Queens   ^  >!'  >!• 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Oswego,  111. 
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Southern.  .  .  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers  ! 

White  Mfg.  Co.,  Blossom,  Texas: 

Friend  White:~GooAii  received,  open- 
ed, and  put  totrether.  I  must  really 
tiive  you  credit  for  your  workmanship 
on  hives  and  fixtures.  They  are  really 
irood.  Also  your  foundation  excels 
any  I  have  KOt  in  Texas.  The  bees  so 
to  work  on  it  at  once,  while  they  some- 
times would  eat  the  other  foundation 
down.  Thos.  F.  Jordan. 

McKinney,  Tex.,  Mar.  7. 


If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best 
quality  and  for  the  least  money  possible,  vou 
should  buy  them  from  the  WHITE  MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY.  Situated,  as  we 
are,  right  near  the  great  pine  belt  of  North 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, we  can  secure  the  best  material  possi- 
ble at  least  cost,  thus  enabling-  us  to  give  en- 
tire satisfaction.    Catalog  and  price  list  free. 


White    Manufacturing    Company 

Blossom,  Lamar  County,  Texas 


Supplies 

It  is  not  how  much  one  boasts  of  him- 
self, but  it's  what  others  say  that 
counts  in  tliis  world. 

If  you  want  the  best  goods  made,  prompt- 
ness and  accurateness  in  the  execution 
of  orders,  and  be  your  own  judge  in 
A  Fair  ami  St/uare  Deal  all  the  way  through , 
send  to  us  at  once.    Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  £.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 


Iv^^^^   I       ^    New  Goods.    Free  Catalog 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


I 


AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 

PHONE.  117  FLORENCE  ST. 


1 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  il(j  thousands  of  bee-keeper.s  pi'efer 
it  t(j  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
....    is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    ne.xt    season    for 

Working  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 

'  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Free    catalog    and    samples. 

Cus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

.  .  .  for  .  .  . 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  sot  last  .season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaetion;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  throutrh  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog.     Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 


four 


Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
„urths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thirty  years I  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E*  Hilton 


Fremont,  Michigan 


XVO'W    Is    *l»ei     Time    *c»    Order    "STo-cir 

BEE-SUPPI-IES 


IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  get  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetaiied 
Hives.  Sectioris,  Section-liolders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,    Foundation, 
Smokers    Extractors    Shipping-cases,  etc.    it  may  mean  a  saving- to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.    There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. ,__ 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL&  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


What  would  be  the  Condition 

of  bee-keeping  now  had  not  some  ingenious  bee-keeper  in- 
vented and  made  the  Bingham  Bee-smoker  and  Honey- 
knife?  Bingham  fills  orders  for  thousands  of  them  every 
year  from  the  foremost  distributors  of  bee-keepei"s'  sup- 
plies who  say  that  they  like  to  sell  Bingham  tools  because 
they  always  give  satisfaction.  If  you  want  the  best  and 
can't  get  them  near  by,  you  can  always  get  them  direct 
from  the  original  inventor  and  sole  maker  of  them  at  reg- 
ular prices  per  mail  or  hundred.  It  might  be  a  pleasure 
to  have  bought  so  valuable  and  indispensable  a  tool 
directly  from  the  original  inventor  of  them. 
Respectfully  yours, 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


"ROSE  -  LAWN  -  QUEENS" 

Three  hundred  select  untested  Golden  and 
Red-clover,  reared  in  our  Southern  yards, 
at  $1.00  each;  six  for  $.5.00;  dozen  for  $9.00. 
April  delivery.  .  .  Quality  guaranteed. 
Northern  reared,  May  1st.  Caucasians, 
Banats,    Carniolans.    Place    orders    now. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,      Lincoln,  Nebraska 

College  View  Station 


TAYLOR'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS  IS  THE  BEST. 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  also  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies  of  bees. 
Bees  in  separate  yards.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Send  all  orders  to 
J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 
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At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South   and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairj',  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   Q.   ACKLIN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  ELGIN 

IS  A  GOOD  HIVE 


Simple  in  construction.  .  No  nailing 
is  reciuired.  .  Can  not  warp.  .  Send 
for  illustrated    catalog 


National  Supply  Company 

Elgin,  Illinois 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  B.  AGENCY 


NORTHERN     NEW    YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

BUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Save  freight  charges  and  time.  Large 
stock  of  new  goods.  "  Root's  goods."  Cash  paid  for 
beeswax.    Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

A,  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 


BEE-lllVES    Double-story,$l.BO.    75C    CdCH 
ALL  KINDS  OP   BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

T.  A.  GUNN,  TULLAHOMA,  TENN 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 


This  bank  is  no  fur- 
ther from   you  than  yom 
nearest  mail-box. 

Deposit  and  withdraw  at  your  pleas- 
ure and  in  strict  privacy. 

Secure  as  government  bonds,  and 
pays  double  the  interest. 

4  per  cent  on  savings  accounts  of  any 
size,  from  the  first  of  the  month  on  all 
deposits  received  l)efore  the  5th. 

Our    booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  over  One- half  Million 


tH^ SAVI NGS  DEPOSIT 
--  BANK  COM  PA  NY  ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer.  Cashier. 


PORTER 

BEE-ESCAPES 


Hive  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  survilus  this  is  the  greatest 
saving-  device.  It  does  away  with  the  shaifing: 
of  the  heavy  supers,  the  cruelty  of  excessive 
smoking  which  causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their 
honey  and  start  robbing  You  can  as  well  aflford 
to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without  the  Porter 
Bee-escape. 

PRICES— Each,  20c;  dozen,  $3  25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35c;  10,  $3.2.5;  by  express  or  freight. 
HOUSE    ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you  wish  to 
clear  of  bees.  Some  bee-keepers  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  off  the  tilled  supers  and  stacking 
seven  or  eight  in  a  pile.  Tlie  Porter  Honey- 
house  mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape. 

PRICES— Each.  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere! 

R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

SEND  -  ORDERS  -  TO  YOUR  -  DEALER- 


Wouldn't  You  Like 


to  have  us  show  you  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nities existing  in  the  South,  and  how  you 
could  improve  your  present  condition? 


B%c 


Seaboard  -  Magazine 


Devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  South,  will 
point  out  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
location  in  our  mild  climate  where  life 
would  be  a  greater  pleasure  as  well  as 
lirotit  by  reason  of  being  able  to  carry 
on  work  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Why  battle  against  the  elements?  If  you 
want  a  stock  or  grain  farm,  a  fruit  farm, 
truck  farm,  where  lands  are  fertile  and 
productive,  in  fact,  any  thing,  and  want 
it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  or  Florida,  the  magazine  will 
assist  you.  Sent  FREE  on  request,  to- 
gether with  other  handsomely  illustrat- 
ed literature  descriptive  of  the  South — 
its  wonderful  resources  and  progress. 

Special  low  round-trip  rates  for  home- 
seekers,  prospectors,  and  investors. 


J.  W.  White,  Cen'l  Indust'l  Agent 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Dept,  "F." 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Corns  tock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
dae  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world." — A.  I.  Boot,  in  Gleanings,  July  1,  1900. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "  a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin"  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Motley  refunded   to    any ,  dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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Biggie  Farm  Library! 

Practical,  up-to-date,  concise,  comprehensive.  Handsomely  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  by  Jacob  Biggie 

No.  1— BigRle  Horse  Book.  All  about  Horses— a  common-sense  Treatise,  with  more  than  74  illustrations, 
a  ^'■^^'^^^j^igj,{g  BeiTy  Book*'  All  about  growing  small  fruits— read  and  learn  how.  Beautiful  colored  plates. 
^^'no^.'^S— Biggie  Poultry  Book.  All  about  poultry:  the  best  poultry  book  in  existence;  tells  every  thing. 
^'^°No.^4-Big*gle'^Cow  Book.  Au'about  cows  and  the  dairy  business;  new  edition.  Colored  plates;  sound 
''°'^No.°5-Biggle^Swine  Bo^ok.  All  about  hogs-breeding,  feeding,  butchery,  diseases,  etc.  Covers  the  whole 
^™"Nol"6-Biggfe  Health  Book.  Gives  remedies  and  up-to-date  information.  A  household  necessity.  Ex- 
tremeb'^pracUcaL^Prux-^SO  ct|.^^-^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  particularly.    Pets  of  all  kinds  and  how  to  care  for  them. 

^""^  No^^S-Biggle  Sheep   Book.    Covers    the    whole  ground.    Every  page  full  of  good  advice.    Sheep  men 
praise  it.    Price  50  cts. 


Pjn.N/: 


h  Mink  Trapping 

A  Book  of  Instruction 
Giving  many  Methods  of 
Trapping.  A  Valuable 
Book  for  Trappers.    .    . 

This  book  is  edited  by 
A.  R.  Harding,  of  the 
Hunter  -  Trader  -Trapper, 
contains  about  fifty  illus- 
i  rations  and  nearly  200 
;  iuges.  and  is  divided  into 
nventy  chapters  as  fol 
lows: 


I.    General  Information. 
II.    Mink  and  Their  Habits. 

III.  Size  and  Care  of  Skins. 

IV.  Good  and  Lasting  Baits. 
V.    Bait  and  Scent. 

VI.    Places  to  Set. 
VII.    Indian  Methods. 
VIII.    Mink  Trapping  on  the  Prairies. 
IX.    Southern  Methods. 
X.    Northern  Methods. 
XI.    Unusual  Ways. 
XII.    ]llinois  Trapper's  Methods. 

XIII.  Experienced  Trapper's  Ways. 

XIV.  Many  Good  Methods. 
XV.    Salt  Sets. 

XVI.    Log  and  Other  Sets. 
XVII.    Points  for  the  Young  Trapper. 
XVIII.    Proper  Size  Traps. 
XIX.    Deadfalls. 
XX.    Steel  Traps. 
The  methods  as  published  are  those  of  experienced 
trappers  from  all  parts  of    the    country.    There  is 
money  made  in  catching  mink    if    you  know  how. 
After  reading  this  instructive  book  you  will  surely 
know.    If  you  catch  only  one  more  prime  mink  it 
will  pay  for  the  book  several  times. 
Cloth  Bound,  60c.,  postage  Included. 


Fox  Trapping 

A  book  of  Instruc- 
tions Telling  how 
to  Trap.  Snare, 
Poison  and  Shoot. 
A  Valuable  Book 
for  Trappers.    .    . 

This  book  is  edited 
by  A.  R'.  Harding,  of 
the  Hunter  -  Trader  - 
Trapper  ;  contains 
about  50  illustrations, 
and  nearly  200  pages, 
is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  chapters  as  fol- 
lows : 


General  Information. 

Baits  and  Scents. 

Foxes  and  Odor. 

Chaff  Method.  Scent. 

Traps  and  Hints. 

All  Round  Land  Set. 

Snow  Set.  • 

Trapping  Red  Fox. 

Red  and  Gray. 

Wire  and  Twine  Snare. 

Trap.  Snare.  Shooting,  and  Poison. 

My  First  Fox. 

Tennessee  Trapper's  Method. 

Many  Good  Methods. 

Fred  and  the  Old  Trapper. 

Experienced  Trapper  Tricks. 

Reynard  Outwitted. 

Fox  Shooting. 

A  Shrewd  Fox. 

Still  Hunting  the  Fox. 

Fox  Ranches. 

Steel  Traps. 

If  all  the  methods  as  given  in  this  book  had  been 
studied  out  by  one  man.  and  he  began  trapping  when 
Columbus  discovered  America,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  he  would  not  be  half  completed. 
Cloth  Bound,  60c.,  postage  included. 
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Club  Offers 


We  will  furnish  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one  year  to  new  or  old  subscribers  and  any  one  of  the  Biggie 
books.  Fox  or  Mink  Trapping,  any  one  of  the  50-cent  poultry  books  mentioned  on  page  350.  for  $1.30;  with  any 
two  of  the  above-named  books  for  $1.60.  . 

GLBANING.S  one  year  and  Successful  Poultry  Keeping  $1.60. 

Gleanings  one  year  and  Reliable  Poultry  Remedies,  $1.15. 


U/}e  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  ^  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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If   goods    are    'granted    cfuicR,    send    to    Potider. " 

£stablisHea  1889 


A  World-Business, 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


Mb.  Walter  S.  Poudeb,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Maabssen,  Holland. 

Dear  Si/:—I  beg  to  say  that  the  bee-supplies  were  delivered  pronaptly,  transpor- 
tation charges  to  Rotterdam  being  very  reasonable.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
goods,  all  parts  being  accurately  made  and  neatly  finished.  I  believe  the  Danzen- 
baker  hive  to  be  an  excellent  hive  for  this  country:  and  if  it  proves  to  be  so  I  shall 
want  more  soon,  and,  perhaps,  get  some  of  my  bee-keeping  friends  to  join  me  in 
ordering.  With  best  wishes,  J.  H.  J.  Hamelbebg. 


WJien  a  bee-supply  man 
tinds  not  only  his  domestic 
trade  rapidly  growing,  but 
his  export  trade  as  well, 
it  is  a  sure  thing  that 
he  is   on  the  right  track. 

Prompt  shipments,  care 
in  packing,  close  prices, 
and  an  almost  fussy  atten- 
tion to  little  details,  are 
things  that  are  appreciated 
the  wbrld  over.  1  have 
been  working  along  these  lines  for 
18  yeai's,  and  if  you  are  particular 
about  having  your  orders  tilled  right, 
and  having  the  goods  reach  you  so 
that  you  can  put  them  to  use  without 
correspondence  and  explanations,  let 
me  give  you  that  kind  of  service. 
I  am  shipping  a  great  many  feeders 


now,  and  can  take  care  of 
any  size  orders  for  the 
"Simplicity,"  the  "Doo- 
little,"  the  "Boardman," 
the  "Miller,"  the  "Pep- 
per-box," or  the  "Alex- 
ander." 

I  save  freight  charges 
on  Root's  goods,  Hoff- 
man Frames,  and  Danzen- 
baker  Hives,  and  always 
have  ready  for  shipment 
Dovetailed  Hives,  Section  Honey- 
boxes,  Weed-process  Comb  Founda- 
tion, and  other  supplies. 

I  pay  31c  cash  or  33c  in  trade  for 
good    average    beeswax    delivered. 
Send  by  freight   or  express,   accord- 
ing to  size  of  shipment. 
Get  my  new  catalog — it's  free. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 


513-515    MassacKusetts   A.venue,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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If  Bro.  Doolittle  will  pardon  me  for  in- 
terrupting the  conversation  I  would  suggest, 
in  addition  to  the  good  advice  given  on  page 
393,  that  if  Mr.  Jones  has  liottom- boards  2 
inches  deep  he  may  shove  under  a  frame  of 
sealed  honey  or  a  few  sections. 

So  TRAVEL  gives  bees  vim  and  vigor  for 
increased  gathering,  p.  888.  I  wonder,  now, 
I  wonder.  How  much  more  would  a  colony 
gather  if  you  gave  it  a  wagon-ride  and  then 
set  it  down  in  the  same  place  again?  and  for 
how  long  would  the  ride  be  effective? 

Mistletoe  is  finely  shown  in  Fig.  2,  page 
402;  but  unless  specially  pointed  out  many 
will  fail  to  see  it.  Look  directly  over  the 
words  "  Fig.  2,"  and  about  an  inch  below 
the  top  of  the  picture;  do  you  see  those  three 
bunches  or  clusters  on  the  trees  ?  Well,  that's 
mistletoe. 

Hearty  thanks,  Huber,  for  confirmation. 
p.  402,  of  my  belief  that  my  tin-covered  ilead- 
air-spaced  hive-covers  are  lots  cooler  under 
a  hot  sun  than  flat  wooden  covers.  And  by 
how  much  cooler  they  are  under  a  hot  sun, 
just  so  much  warmer  they  are  when  the  out- 
side temperature  is  cold. 

Never  before  were  there  so  many  chances 
to  make  a  forti;ne  by  the  investment  of  a 
small  sum  of  money  as  to-day,  judging  by 
the  many  glowing  ad's  of  mining  and  other 
schemes.  The  curious  part  is,  that  they  are 
all  so  willing  to  divide  their  chances  with 
the  dear  public  when  they  might  just  as  well 
keep  them  to  themselves. 


E.  G.  Hand  heats  his  bee-cellar  by  a  small 
electric  heater,  American  Bee  Journal,  191. 
Where  electricity  is  cheap  enough  why  are 
there  not  fine  possibilities  in  this?  [Electric 
heat  is  very  expensive.  It  would  cost  sev- 
eral times  more  than  any  other  source  of 
heat,  and  therefore  we  should  not  regard  it 
as  feasible  in  a  bee-cellar.— Ed.] 

"Bee-keepers  need  not  expect  any  radi- 
cal change  or  any  rapid  improvement  in  their 
bees  until  the  cause  of  the  development  of 
the  queen  is  learned,  and  until  mating  is 
controlled  ( M. ). "  —  American  Bee-keejjer. 
Rather  a  damper  that,  Bro  M.,  so  long  as  the 
young  queens  insist  on  all  outdoors  for  their 
mating-ground;  and  pray  tell  us  how  knowl- 
edge of  the  cause  of  development  will  help 
us. 

Mr.  House  was  highly  commended  at  the 
Brantford  convention  for  saying  that  "If 
honey  were  'weeping,'  if  the  temperature  of 
the  room  were  raised  to  100  or  110°  and  kept 
there  for  three  days,  the  honey  could  be  I'e- 
deemed,"  American  Bee  Journal,  page  190. 
The  honey  will  be  redeemed,  but  honey  nev- 
er weeps  till  it  first  fills  the  air-spaces  under 
the  cappings,  making  the  comb  watery-look- 
ing. Will  the  whiteness  of  the  cappings  be 
restored?  Certainly  the  original  appearance 
will  not  be  restored  where  there  has  been  ac- 
tual weeping;  but  it  will  be  sticky-looking 
Miss  Wilson's  plan  to  overcome  this  is  to 
give  the  sections  back  to  the  bees  until  they 
lick  the  surface  dry  —perhaps  15  minutes  or 
so  —  and  this  should  be  done  before  drying 
the  sections. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  have  it  pretty  square 
about  the  commission  business,  p.  385.  The 
moral  of  it  is  that  commission  business  is  all 
right  if  your  man  is  honest,  and  all  wrong  if 
he  isn't.  Make  a  square  sale  if  you  can;  but 
there  are  times  when  an  honest  commission 
man  comes  in  mighty  handy.  [You  are  cor- 
rect. There  are  certain  times  when  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  commission  man 
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as  well  as  bee-keeper  to  sell  on  commission. 
When  a  commission  man  is  honest,  usually 
very  little  dissatisfaction  arises.  We  say  usu- 
ally, for  sometimes  an  honest  man  selling 
on  commission  is  called  a  knave  and  a  ras- 
cal when  the  facts  do  not  sustain  the  charge. 
Time  and  again  we  have  been  called  on  to 
act  as  arbitrator,  and  sometimes  we  have  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  bee  keeper  and  some- 
times m  favor  of  the  commission  man.  In 
one  or  two  instances  when  decision  was  ren- 
dered for  the  latter  we  were  put  in  the  same 
category  as  the  commission  man,  both  of  us 
being  called  knaves.  That  is  what  we  get 
sometimes  for  endeavoring  to  do  a  favor  by 
acting  as  mediator. — Ed.] 

Chopping  out  here  and  there  is  to  be  seen 
an  increasing  feeling  that  a  bee-keeper  should 
have  legal  control  of  his  territory  to  make 
the  business  at  all  stable.  Much  of  it  in  last 
Review,  and  the  editor  says:  "No  condemna- 
tion can  be  too  severe  for  the  man  who  will 
crowd  in  upon  occupied  territory."  Just  so; 
and  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  stealing; 
but  we  wouldn't  think  of  getting  along  with- 
out a  law  against  stealing.  "The  time  may 
come,"  says  he,  "when  these  matters  will  be 
adjusted  legally,  but  not  in  our  day,  and  ev- 
ery one  ought  to  do  every  thing  possible  to 
prevent  this  pi'actice  of  ci'owding."  Why 
not  in  our  day  just  as  much  as  in  any  other 
day,  except  that  bee  keepei's  are  not  yet 
awake  enough  on  the  subject?  Years  ago  I 
brought  a  hornet's  nest  about  my  ears  by 
suggesting  such  a  thing  as  legal  control  of 
bee-territory,  and  stood  alone.  Now  I  am 
not  alone,  and  there  ai-e  many  signs  of  awak- 
ening. When  bee-keepers  and  bee- journals 
stop  frowning  upon  the  moi'al  wrong  of 
crowding,  and  urge  legislation,  as  in  all  oth- 
er matters  of  right  and  wrong,  it  will  not 
take  long  to  have  such  legislation  secured. 
Thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  Gleanings 
for  views  already  tending  in  that  direction. 

Editor  A.  C.  Miller,  American  Bee-keejK'r. 
says,  "Every  State  should  have  a  law  com- 
pelling bee-keepers  to  color  to  a  dark  shade 
all  syrup  fed  to  bees,"  which  "will  at  once 
disclose  sugar-syrup  honey  when  it  is  offered 
for  sale."  I'll  second  that,  Bro.  M.,  if  you 
will  make  i1?  black  (perhaps  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  lampblack)  or  some  other  distinct 
color  that  the  bees  could  by  no  possibility  get 
from  natural  sources.  Aside  from  your  ob- 
ject it  might  help  to  settle  some  unsettled 
questions.  [The  national  pure-food  law  will 
make  it  very  hazardous  business  for  any  one 
to  put  out  sugar  honey.  Some  chemists  say 
they  are  now  able  to  detect  that  product  un- 
erringly, and  they  are  right,  for  we  have  put 
them  to  the  test.  At  tii'st  we  feared  that  su- 
gar honey  might  get  on  to  the  market  and 
thus  cause  distrust  among  consumers.  But 
later  years  have  shown  there  is  not  much 
danger  from  that  source,  even  without  the 
pure-food  law.  We  know  of  two  or  three 
cases  where  bee-keepers  have  attempted  to 
put  out  the  sugar  honey  and  palm  it  oil;  as 
the  genuine  product  from  the  fields;  but  they 
soon  found  it  did  not  pay,  and  acknowledged 


as  much  to  parties  who  brought  the  informa- 
tion to  us  first-handed.  Tnere  is  not  the 
least  objection  to  putting  lampblack  or  any 
other  coloring-matter  in  sugar  syrup,  pi'ovid- 
ing  such  coloring-matters  are  not  injurious 
in  themselves;  but  the  effort  to  get  such  laws 
from  our  legislators  may  act  like  a  boom- 
erang, giving  the  legislature  and  the  public 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
such  honey  on  the  market.  This  false  im- 
pression would  affect  our  markets  adversely. 
In  the  first  place,  we  question  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  movement;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
we  do  not  think  there  is  a  need  for  it. — Ed.] 

"After  clipping,  open  the  fingers  on 
top  of  the  frames,  allowing  the  queen  to 
crawl  off'  quietly  by  hei'self,"  p.  392.  Don't 
you  fool  yourself;  if  she  is  an  up-to-date 
queen,  and  happens  to  notice  that  it  is  a  be- 
ginner who  has  been  marring  her  flyers,  she 
will  crawl  up  instead  of  down  every  time; 
and  if  you  don't  look  out,  first  you  know 
she  will  be  on  top  of  your  hat  or  left  shoul- 
der. Take  a  leaf  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  when  she  starts  crawling  up  your  hand 
let  her  crawl  on  the  leaf,  and  then  quickly 
lay  the  leaf  on  top  the  frames.  If  the  wind 
happens  to  be  blowing,  leaf  and  all  will  go 
— dear  knows  whei'e — and  it  will  be  fun  to 
see  the  panic  you're  in  until  you  find  that 
queen  again.  "Been  there?"  Of  course 
I've  been  there.  But  I  don't  let  that  leaf 
get  away  nowadays.  [No  trouble,  doctor, 
at  all,  if  she  be  held  as  directed,  and  so  plac- 
ed that  her  head  will  point  down  between 
the  frames.  When  the  hold  is  released  she 
will  hurry  out  of  sight,  as  a  queen-bee  is 
naturally  timid,  and,  if  pointed  right,  she 
will  go  down  between  the  frames  rather  than 
crawl  up  the  sleeve — at  least  we  have  never 
had  a  queen  crawl  up  the  arm,  much  less  get 
lost  in  the  grass  after  clipping.  But  perhaps 
we  do  not  understand  the  entire  method  you 
use. — Ed.] 

"There  may  be  nv  re  cool  cellars  than 
warm  ones,  but  we  cua  handle  a  cellar  that 
is  too  cool  better  than  one  that  is  too  warm," 
p.  383.  JNow  you've  struck  the  nail  right  on 
the  head,  Mr.  Editor.  But  the  last  word  has 
not  been  said  yet.  I  have  seldom  met  the 
problem  you  mention,  an  outside  tempera- 
ture of  60  or  65,  for  rarely  is  there  such  an 
outside  temperature  when  bees  are  in  the 
cellar.  But  I  have  had  trouble  with  the  out- 
side temperature  at  45;  and  you  may  count 
on  trouble  ivhenever  the  tev^ierature  is  the 
same  inside  and  out,  whether  that  tempera- 
ture be  30  or  60°.  The  point  is,  it  is  not  the 
temperature  so  much  as  the  impurity  of  the 
air  that  makes  the  trouble;  and  whenever 
the  inside  and  outside  temperature  balance 
thei'e  is  no  ventilation  of  the  cellar.  [Else- 
where Mr.  Holtermann  wishes  he  might  have 
some  sort  of  clockwork  arrangement  that 
would  run  a  fan  in  the  chimney  We  have 
been  giving  the  matter  some  thought,  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  some  sort  of  gear- 
work  could  l)e  arranged  in  connection  with 
a  heavy  weight  to  run  a  fan,  possibly  all 
night,  or  at  most  with  three  windings  a  day. 
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Our  electric  fan,  run  by  a  current  from  our 
big  electric  generator,  and  by  a  storage  bat- 
tery nights  and  Sundays,  has  been  doing 
wonders  in  our  bee-cellar.  We  understand 
that  clockwork  fans  are  already  made  and 
sold  in  Europe.     We  will  investigate. — Ed.] 


PROSPECTS     FOK     CUBAN     AND     CALIFORNIA 
HONEY. 

Indications  go  to  show  that  in  some 
parts  of  Cuba,  at  least,  the  season  has  been 
a  failure  again.  This  makes  a  series  of 
honey  failures  for  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles. 
The  probabilities  are,  there  will  not  be  very 
much  Cuban  honey  in  the  eastern  markets, 
nor  very  much,   in  fact,  for  those  in  Europe. 

Further  indications  are  favorable  for  a 
good  crop  in  Southern  and  Central  Califor- 
nia. We  urge  our  California  producers  to 
get  together  and  hold  up  their  prices.  A 
few  scattering  sales  at  low  prices  are  sure  to 
demoralize  the  whole  market.  It  would 
seem  that  thei'e  is  no  need  of  doing  it  this 
year  when  California  will  have  no  competi- 
tion in  glucosed  mixtures  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 


AN   APIARY   IN   PERU. 

The  picture  on  the  cover  page,  of  an  apia- 
i-y  near  Arequipa,  Peru,  will  attract  more 
than  usual  attention  from  its  novelty.  Peru 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  very  backward 
country,  and  it  is,  unfortunately.  But  it  will 
be  observed  S(jme  progress  is  being  maile 
along  agricultural  lines.  Alfalfa  is  the  main 
standby  of  the  bee-keeper,  and  it  was  from 
Peru  it  was  introduced  into  California. 
There  the  farmers  are  not  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  it  cut,  hence  the  bees  reap  a  rich  re- 
ward in  that  hot,  dry,  cloudless  climate. 
Though  in  the  tropics,  alfalfa  grows  well  be- 
cause most  of  the  farms  are  at  high  eleva- 
tion in  a  semi-arid  country.  The  Peruvians 
frequently  keep  the  stingless  bees  in  a  do- 
mestic state,  but  in  this  case  the  bees  are  the 
ordinary  Ajns  mcllijica,  and  it  succeeds  very 
well  at  high  altitudes.  Not  far  from  this 
apiary  is  the  astronomical  observatory  of  Har- 
vard University. 


TEDDY  BEARS  IN  BEESWAX  EXHIBITS. 

Our  old  friend  Mr.  Francis  Danzenbaker, 
referring  to  the  illustration  showing  the  Root 
Co.'s  exhibit  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  writes 
us  that  it  was  the  finest  he  ever  saw.  The 
idea  of  dipping  the  plaster  bust  of  a  woman 
into  beeswax  and  surmounting  the  same  on 


top  of  a  beeswax  exhibit  he  considers  almost 
too  good  to  give  away.  In  this  connection  he 
makes  a  suggestion  that  is  very  unique,  as 
well  as  easy  to  put  into  execution. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bear,  the 
proverbial  enemy  of  the  bee,  is  a  good  judge 
of  honey  as  well  as  a  lover  of  it;  that  he  is 
not  afraid  of  bee-stings.  In  that  respect  he 
is  not  unlike  the  bee-keeper.  While  his 
"method"  of  taking  off  a  crop  of  honey  and 
"disposing"  of  the  same  may  be  unlike  that 
of  some  men,  the  very  fact  that  he  knows  how 
to  relieve  a  possibly  congested  honey  market 
entitles  him  to  no  little  consideration. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  Danzenbaker  suggests  that 
the  teddy  bears  that  are  offered  for  sale  any- 
where would  make  fine  sul^jects  if  dipped  in 
hot  wax  for  beewax  exhibits.  And  why  not? 
Paste  the  idea  in  your  hat,  and  use  it  at  the 
next  State  or  county  fair. 

These  teddy  bears  are  made  in  all  sizes,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  quite  a  moderate  price. 
Give  half  a  dozen  of  them  a  dip  in  hot  wax, 
and  station  them  around  the  wax  display. 
They  could  also  help  to  "set  off"  the  honey 
as  well. 


THE   INDIANA   FOUL-BROOD    BILL   LOST    ON   A 
TECHNICALITY. 

Tqe  following,  from  Mr.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 
will  explain: 

Our  measure  for  a  foul-brood  inspector  for  Indiana 
was  lost  on  a  point  which  none  of  us  discovered  till 
too  late.  It  develops  that  our  mode  of  paying  the  in- 
spector is  not  constitutional  in  this  State.  Indiana 
makes  assessments  per  value,  but  never  per  item.  The 
measure  was  having  smooth  sailing-,  and  would  have 
become  a  law.  had  this  defect  been  avoided.  Our  only 
chance  now  appears  to  be  in  securing:  a  strong  mem- 
bership for  our  State  Association,  and  at  the  next 
General  Assembly  we  may  be  able  to  secure  an  ap- 
propriation. The  loss  of  the  measuse  will  be  greatly 
deplored  by  many  interested  friends,  but  none  could 
regret  it  more  than  myself.      Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  16. 

The  effort,  though  resulting  in  an  apparent 
failure,  is  by  no  means  lost.  What  Missouri 
has  done,  Indiana  can  do.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  the  effort 
should  be  renewed. 


FOUL-BROOD  LAW  FOR  MISSOURI. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  two  years  ago, 
the  legislature  of  Missouri  passed  a  foul- 
brood  bill;  but  the  measure  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Folk  on  the  ground  there  was  no 
need  for  it.  The  bee-keepers  of  that  State, 
in  the  mean  time,  got  busy  and  informed  his 
Excellency  of  his  mistake;  so  when  another 
bill  was  passed  he  signed  it,  without  hesita- 
tion. 

The  first  section  of  the  new  act  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  State  inspector  of 
apiaries  who  will  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
cases  of  infectious  diseases  in  apiaries  such 
as  foul  brood,  black  brood,  and  paralysis. 
The  second  section  provides  that,  having 
found  a  diseased  apiary,  the  inspector  will 
give  directions  to  its  owner'  for  treatment. 
On  a  second  examination,  if  the  disease  is 
not  eradicated  he  may  proceed  as  he  sees  fit. 
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The  third  section  gives  a  legal  right  to  enter 
any  apiary.  The  fourth  section  relates  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  inspector  to  the 
governor.  The  fifth  section  specifies  the 
rate  of  $4.00  per  day  and  expenses  for  the 
inspector.  The  sixth  provides  for  the  punish- 
ment of  any  person  who  knowingly  sells 
another  a  colony  of  diseased  bees,  the  fine 
in  this  case  not  to  exceed  $25.00.  The  sev- 
enth section  contains  the  emergency  clause 
whereby  the  law  was  put  in  force  as  soon  as 
signed  by  the  Governor.  If  loyally  support- 
ed, this  law  will  go  a  long  way  toward  erad- 
icating foul  brood  from  the  State. 


QUEER     NOTIONS     SOME     CONSUMERS     HAVE 
ABOUT  HONEY   FLAVORS. 

It  has  often  been  our  experience  in  selling 
honey  (and  we  think  other  dealers  have  had 
much  the  same)  that  buyers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  flavors  of  different  honey 
usually  call  for  white  clover  for  the  reason 
that  the  name  is  well  known  rather  than  be- 
cause they  know  either  its  flavor  or  quality. 
The  following  correspondence  will  show 
how  one  customer  has  turned  down  a  good 
honey  simply  because  he  did  not  know  the 
flavor,  and  evidently  mistook  the  flavor  he 
wanted  for  something  else.     He  writes: 

Please  ship  one  five-tjallon  can  of  white-clover 
honey,  same  as  we  got  in  September,  1906. 

Taylob  Harness  and  Leather  Co, 
Bellaire,  O.,  Jan.  19,  1907. 

Being  out  of  white-clover  honey  at  that 
time,  we  sent  this  order  to  one  of  our  dealers, 
knowing  that  he  was  very  particular  about 
what  he  supplies  on  his  own  orders  or  any 
orders  we  might  send  him.  February  8  we 
received  the  following  letter: 

We  received  the  white-clover  honey  (?),  and  would 
say  it  is  not  satisfactory,  as  it  is  either  adulterated 
or  something  else  is  the  matter  with  it.  We  melted 
a  little  of  it  down,  and  found  it  very  thin  with  very 
little  honey  taste.  We  will  return  the  same  to- 
mon-ow,  as  we  do  not  care  for  it  at  any  price.  We 
expected  to  get  a  pure  article  from  you,  and  are  very 
much  disappointed. 

Taylor  Harness  and  Leather  Co. 

Bellaire,  O-,  Feb.  7. 

To  this  we  answered  as  follows: 

We  are  very  much  surprised  to  get  your  report  of 
February  7.  We  were  entirely  out  of  clover  honey 
when  your  order  came  in,  and  we  sent  this  to  one  of 
our  most  reliable  dealers,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  is  absolutely  pure  and  of  good  quality,  for  we 
have  just  as  much  confidence  in  this  dealer  as  in  our 
own  men  at  Medina.  We  hope  you  have  not  returned 
it  before  the  receipt  of  this.  If  you  have,  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done.  If  you  have  not,  please  wait  until 
you  hear  from  our  dealer  who  shipped  you  the  honey. 

Medina,  C,  Feb.  8,  1907.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  wrote  our  dealer  as  follows: 

Enclosed  we  hand  you  a  letter  just  received  from 
the  Taylor  Harness  and  Leather  Co.,  with  copy  of 
our  reply.  If  agreeable  you  may  take  the  matter  up 
with  these  parties  direct  and  oblige 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

The  dealer  replied  as  follows,  under  date 
of  Feb.  11: 

Taylor  Harness  and  Leather  Co.;— Yours  of  the  7th, 
regarding  the  two  cans  of  honey  shipped  you  Janu- 
ary 26th,  has  been  referred  to  me.  The  honey  in 
question  is  white  '.clover,  absolutely  pure,  and  well 
ripened  and  best  quality.  I  will  inclose  a  signed 
certificate  as  to  purity,  which<  will  apply  IXo  this 
shipment..!  This  house  has  neverihandled  adulterat- 
ed goods,  and  I  am  able  to  stand  by  this.assertion. 


This  honey  was  produced  by  a  well-known  bee- 
keeper of  Michigan.  I  have  handled  his  crop  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  his 
honey  has  not  given  perfect  satisfaction. "  Your  letter 
does  not  explain  your  grounds  for  suspecting  that  it 
is  not  genuine.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  why 
you  have  thus  decided.  In  filling  any  orders  for  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  we  have  always  considered  it  very  im- 
portant to  send  the  very  finest  goods,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  did  in  this  instance.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  further  from  you  about  the  matter;  but 
do  not  return  the  goods  until  you  get  shipping  direc- 
tions from  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Our  purchaser  finally  returned  the  honey 
to  us,  and  we  sent  him  another  lot.  As  soon 
as  the  returned  goods  came  in  we  submit- 
ted samples  to  several  well-known  bottlers 
of  honey,  without  any  information  as  to 
why  we  were  making  the  inquiry,  and  the 
following  reports  have  been  received: 

Your  sample  of  honey  came  to  hand.  I  have  exam- 
ined and  tasted  it  very  carefully.  While  I  hardly 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  it  a  laboratory  test,  as 
it  seems  such  an  exceedingly  fine  sample,  its  specific 
gravity  shows  that  it  was  thoroughly  ripened  before 
extracting,  and  its  flavor  indicates  that  it  is  largely 
from  white  cloiier,  with  possibly  a  trace  of  alsike 
clover  and  a  slight  tinge  of  sweet  clover.  I  should 
consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  samples  o.f  honey,  as  I 
place  this  grade  of  honey  above  honey  from  any 
other  source,  in  my  work.  I  should  be  glad  to  give 
you  any  further  opinion  you  may  desire  upon  it. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  7.  W.  A.  Selser. 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  5th  we  will  say  that 
we  received  the  sample  of  honey  some  days  ago,  and 
that,  before  we  had  received  your  letter,  we  had  pro- 
nounced the  sample  very  fine  honey. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  March  5.         J.  E.  Crane  &  Son. 

Your  sample  of  honey  is  at  hand.  As  to  its  source  I 
am  unable  to  identify  it,  although  it  resembles  some 
that  I  have  on  hand  that  was  produced  in  Michigan, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  white  clover.  As  to  body,  color, 
and  taste,  it  is  excellent,  and  is  the  kind  that  I  like  to 
get  for  my  bottle  trade  for  the  fancy  grocery  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Mar.  8.     Walter  S.  Poudbr. 

We  submit  the  correspondence,  not  be- 
cause it  has  any  particular  value,  but  to 
show  our  experience  in  trying  to  satisfy  a 
customer  that  we  had  sent  him  some  good 
honey;  and  as  these  experiences  are  quite 
common  with  us,  and  probably  with  other 
dealers,  we  think  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  dealers  at  least. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  11  the  Bellaire  house 
wrote  us  again: 

We  have  not  reshipped  honey  yet,  as  on  second 
thought  we  concluded  to  wait  until  we  heard  from 
you.  The  honey  is  not  good,  I  don't  care  how  reliable 
the  dealer  is.  We  had  a  man  examine  it  who  was  in 
the  honey  business  for  eight  years.  We  do  not  want 
it  at  any  price,  as  we  might  as  well  use  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses. If  you  haven't  white  clover,  send  some  of 
your  own  alfalfa. 

Taylor  Harness  and  Leather  Co. 


THE   NEW   FUTURE   FOR  HONEY;     HOW   SOME 
OF   THE   CHEAP   SYRUPS,    FORMERLY   COM- 
PETITORS,  HAVE  BEEN   ELIMINATED. 

During  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  Con- 
gress the  full  appropriation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  national  pure-food  law  was 
passed,  the  Senate  refusing  to  endorse  the 
Tawney  rider  that  would,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, defeat  the  very  object  of  the  new  pure- 
food  law.  This  measure  will  in  time  work 
a  revolution  in  the  honey  trade,  as  it  will  be 
very  hazardous  for  any  person  to  offer  spu- 
rious honey  for  sale  in  any  part  of  this  coun- 
try. 
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Bee-keepers  can  aid  Uncle  Sam  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  just  law  by  furnishing  the  of- 
ficers with  information  as  to  where  the  law 
is  being  violated.  There  are  enough  readers 
of  Gleanings  and  other  bee  papers  to  make 
it  quite  uncomfortal)le  for  all  adulterators, 
no  matter  where  they  have  their  headquar- 
ters, as  the  law  covers  the  whole  United  States. 
We  may  now  regard  Prof.  Wiley  as  a  Ijene- 
factor,  because  his  department  will  prosecute 
our  enemies  y/'cc  of  cliaiujc. 

It  will  take  a  little  time  to  get  the  law  in- 
to working  order;  but  just  as  soon  as  it  is, 
bee-keepers  may  expect  better  prices  for  their 
produce,  and  in  any  event  there  should  not 
be  any  idea  of  a  return  to  low  prices,  no 
matter  how  large  the  crop  may  be. 

According  to  rulings  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  good  deal  of  syrup  which  was 
formerly  sold  quite  freely  will  be  entirely 
barred  in  future,  and  legitimate  substitutes 
for  honey  will  be  scai"ce  and  rather  high  in 
price  for  some  time  to  come.  The  bee-keep- 
ers can,  thei'efore,  stand  out  for  a  fair  price 
for  their  product  without  any  fear,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  none  will  be  so  weak-kneed  as 
to  undersell  those  who  are  atteiupting  to 
hold  up  honey  prices.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  talk  low  prices,  and  there  is  no  need  to. 
Regarding  the  outlook,  the,  American  Orocer 
of  March  6  has  this  to  say: 

Further  proof  that  retailers  are  more  careful  as  to 
quality  is  had  in  the  heavy  sales  of  hig-h-class  goods 
for  next  season's  deliveries.  The  makers  of  absolute- 
ly pure  jams,  jellies,  catsup,  canned  beans,  peas,  to- 
matoes, corn,  spinach,  apples,  and  other  vegetables 
and  fruits,  are  overwhelmed  with  orders.  One  firm, 
noted  for  the  high  quality  of  its  products,  has  been 
unable  to  take  an  order  from  new  customers  in  sever- 
al years,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

The  retailer's  trade  in  preserved  foods  can  be  in- 
creased by  judicious  local  advertising,  the  scope  of 
which  should  include  the  compilation  and  circulation 
of  dainty  little  brochures,  folders,  and  circulars  show- 
ing the  possibilities  of  different  sorts  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Furnish  well-selected  recipes  for 
their  use,  prefaced  by  a  brief  description  of  where  the 
article  is  grown  and  the  care  taken  in  preparing  it 
for  market. 

The  foregoing  applies  equally  well  to  hon- 
ey- 
The  same  authority  also  states: 

The  plea  that  the  poor  people  want  cheap  stuff  is 
humbug  from  start  to  finish.  The  palate  of  the  wage- 
earner  is  just  as  sensitive  (generally  more  so)  than 
that  of  the  rich,  and  the  desire  for  self-gratification 
is  stronger  with  the  poor  thaii  those  rolling  in  wealth. 

Bee-keepers  ought  to  feel  encouraged  by 
these  words,  and  make  up  their  minds  to 
furnish  a  good  article  to  meet  the  price. 
One  thing  seems  certain,  good  honey  will 
command  a  remunerative  price  soon. 


IIO'W    THE    MASK  WAS    REMOVED;     THE     SER- 
VICE PKOF.  WILEY  HAS   KENDEK- 
ED    BEE-KEEPERS. 

It  is  really  amusing  how  the  dealers  in 
syrups  and  general  food  stuffs  are  iiustling 
to  comply  with  the  national  pure-food  law. 
A  subscriber  tells  how  he  was  buying  syrup 
to  feed  his  bees,  from  a  syrup  concern  in 
the  South.  It  was  branded  "pure  cane  "  up 
till  Jan.  1  of  this  year.     On  another  shipment 


of  the  same  goods,  after  that  date,  the  barrel 
came  branded  "pure  cane  and  pure  corn 
syrup."  Our  correspondent  immediately 
raised  a  protest,  as  he  says,  as  he  was  not 
bujang  corn  syrup  and  did  not  want  the  stuff 
around.  It  appears,  though,  he  had  been 
buying  the  mixture,  supposing  it  to  be  pure 
cane.  The  syrup  dealer,  on  receipt  of  his 
reply,  simply  wrote  him  that,  since  Jan.  1, 
they  were  obliged  to  "  l)raud  our  barrels  with 
what  they  contain."  Then  they  add,  "In 
future  we  will  quote  our  molasses,  this  par- 
ticular brand, cane  and  corn  syrup  com- 
pound." Our  bee-keeping  friend  for  the 
tirst  time  had  his  eyes  opened  that  he  was 
buying  glucose  and  paying  the  pri(re  for 
' '  pure  cane ' '  syrup ;  and  the  result  is,  he 
wants  no  more  of  those  goods. 

Just  the  other  tlay  our  grocer  told  us  how 
the  grocery  trade  was  hastening  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  national  law. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  the  ordinary  oyster  crack- 
ers have  been  known  to  the  trade  as  farina 
crackers,  and  we  have  always  ordered  them 
by  that  name;  but  since  the  new  food  law 
went  into  effect  that  name  can  not  be  used 
any  more  on  those  goods  because  farina 
forms  no  part  of  the  cracker.  And  that  is  the 
way  it  is  going,"  said  he.  "Every  thing 
nowadays  must  be  labeled  just  what  it  is." 
In  general  he  expressed  himself  as  being  very 
much  pleased  with  the  operation  of  the  law, 
"because,"  he  said,  "we  know  just  what  we 
are  getting.  Before,  we  tlionght  we  knew, 
but  we  dicfn't." 

No  more  can  injurioits  preservatives  be 
put  in  canned  goods;  no  more  can  glucose 
be  sold  as  pure  cane  or  New  Orleans  molass- 
es; no  more  can  glucose  be  sold  for  honey. 
We  can  scarcely  estimate  the  importance  of 
all  this  from  the  standpoint  of  health.  The 
presiding  genius  who  had  very  much  to  do 
with  bringing  this  about  is  Prof.  H.  W.  Wi- 
ley, Chief  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  yet  there  are  many  who  are 
throwing  mud  at  him.  He  is  loved  for  the 
enemies  he  has  made  among  the  erstwhile 
makers  of  bogus  food  stuff's. 


PREPARED  AND  PREDIGESTED  FOODS  ;  HON- 
EY AS  A  NATURAL  AND  SAFE  FOOD. 

There  is  a  great  demand  just  now  for  ac- 
curate information  regarding  the  physiolog- 
ical effect  of  dift'erent  kinds  of  food  on  the 
human  system,  and  consumers  generally  are 
only  beginning  to  learn  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  sul)ject  from  every  point  of 
view.  To  a  very  great  extent  people  have 
found  out  they  have  been  misled,  and  are 
now  looking  for  facts  which  can  be  relied 
on.  Probably  the  leading  feature  of  the 
new  century  will  be  the  great  study  of  the 
prevention  of  diseases  in  mankind  by  sani- 
tary, measures.  Already  public  opinion  has 
greatly  changed,  and  as  yet  we  have  made 
only  a  beginning.  We  tlo  ncjt  know  just 
where  this  agitation  will  lead  us,  but  we  ide- 
alize it  will  make  for  better  things. 

One  thing  we  feel  sure  of,  natural  foods 
such  as  honey  are  likely  to  ccMue  to  the  top 
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of  the  heap,  foi"  it  is  already  clear  that  hu- 
man nature  abhors  all  "made  "  or  artificial 
substitutes  for  real  food.  There  is  also  a  re- 
coil against  the  excessive  use  of  particular 
foods  which  of  themselves  are  all  right  in 
moderation— for  example,  sugar,  which  the 
American  people  eat  to  excess. 

Proprietary  or  prepared  foods  would  seem 
to  have  a  hard  time  of  it  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, and  some  we  thought  well  of  will 
have  to  go  liecause  they  have  no  luerit  that 
would  entitle  them  to  live.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  particularly  refer  to  the  foods  popu- 
larly known  as  "baby  foods,"  and  often 
spoken  of  as  being  "predigested." 

Probal)ly  honey  stands  as  good  a  chance 
as  any  thing  to  gain  by  the  new  agitation, 
because,  as  a  food  for  mankind,  particularly 
for  children,  it  will  bear  the  strictest  kind  of 
criticism.  It  supplies  the  natural  ci'aving  in 
young  people  for  sweets  in  a  way  nothing 
else  can  do,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  much 
of  the  confectionery  hitherto  given  to  chil- 
dren was  -simply  slow-acting  poison.  Par- 
affine,  it  has  been  proved,  was  absolutely 
deleterious,  and  much  of  it  has  been  used  in 
candies.  Gelatine  is  also  bad,  as  likely  to 
carry  disease  germs,  being  produced  \;nder 
filthy  conditions.  Beeswax,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  perfectly  safe.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  bee-keepers  can  do  is  to  let  the  moth- 
ers know  that  no  sweet  can  equal  honey  for 
children.  We  can  rest  assured  the  next  gen- 
eration will  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of 
honey.  It  can,  for  example,  be  pointed  out 
that,  while  honey  is  a  highly  nutritious  arti- 
cle of  food,  it  leaves  no  residue  to  distress 
the  kidneys,  spleen,  or  bowels;  and  practic- 
ally all  of  it  is  digested  and  used  up  by  the 
body.  It  is  also  free  from  bacteria  of  a  per- 
nicious type,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  an  antiseptic, 
so  that  it  carries  no  contagion.  Physiologi- 
cally speaking,  then,  honey  is  practically  a 
perfect  food. 

AMERICAN    AND     EUROPEAN     FOUL     BROOD; 
A   QUESTION   OF   FACTS   AND    NAMKS. 

In  the  British  Bee  Journal  for  Jan.  31  ap- 
peared an  editorial  taking  issue  v/ith  Dr. 
White  and  Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  subject  of  brood  disease. 
The  editor,  Mr.  Cowan,  has  given  this  sub- 
ject of  foul  brood,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
microscopist,  considerable  time  and  study. 
His  statement,  therefore,  will  command  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  place  it  before  our  readers. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Department  of  Ag-riculture 
in  Washington  for  the  receipt  of  three  pamphlets 
■which  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mologr.v,  and  which  relate  to  brood  diseases  of  bees. 
In  view  of  the  widespread  distribution  of  infectious 
brood  diseases  among-  bees  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  importance  of  the  industry  in  that  country,  the 
Kovernment  has  printed  these  pamphlets  so  that  bee- 
l?eepers  mitfht  learn  to  distinguish  the  diseases  as 
they  ai)pear.  Notwithstandintr  that  there  is  legisla- 
tion in  many  of  the  States,  and  foul-brood  inspectors 
are  visitintr  apiaries,  destroyinj^^  and  curing  colonies, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  in  an  editorial  in  Gleanings  for  De- 
cember 1.5,  1906,  says:  "  There  Is  no  use  trying  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  bee-diseases  in  many  parts  have 
been  getting  the  upper  hand  of  us,  and  now  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  are  giving  us  practical  aid." 

The  first  pamphlet  relates  to  "  The  Bacteria  of  the 


Apiary,  with  special  reference  to  Bee-diseases,"  by 
Dr.  G.  P.  White,  expert  in  animal  bacteriology  in  the 
Biochemic  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. This  paper  was  prepared  by  Dr.  White  as  a  the- 
sis in  part  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Cornell  University  in 
June,  190.).  The  pamphlet  is  a  purely  technical  one, 
and  describes  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  by  Dr. 
White,  and  the  conclusions  he  comes  to.  So  many 
investigators  have  found  different  bacteria  in  bees, 
and  have  tried  to  ascribe  foul  brood  to  some  other 
microbe  than  Bacillus  alvei.  that  it  is  not  astonishing 
to  find  that  Dr.  White  has  added  a  new  one  to  the 
list.  There  are  two  diseases  in  the  United  States 
that  have  hitherto  been  known  as  foul  brood  and 
black  brood.  Until  now  it  has  been  supposed  that 
foul  brood  was  the  same  in  all  countries  where  it  has 
been  investigated,  and  that  Bacillus  alvei  was  always 
present  as  a  cause  or  result  of  the  disease;  but  now 
Dr.  White  tells  us  that  this  microbe  is  not  found  in 
American  foul  brood,  but  is  present  in  every  case  of 
black  brood,  and  that  the  microbe  of  the  former  is  a 
new  one,  which  he  has  named  Bacillus  larva;.  There- 
fore to  distinguish  between  them  he  calls  black  brood 
European  foul  brood. 

The  next  pamphlet,  of  five  pages,  is  entitled  "The 
Brood  Diseases  of  Bees,"  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips,  ex- 
pert-in-charge  of  apiculture  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Benton.  Dr.  Phillips  says  there  are  two  recog- 
nized forms  of  disease  of  the  brood,  designated  re- 
spectively European  and  American  foul  brood,  which 
are  particularly  virulent.  He  then  describes  the 
symptoms  and  characteristics  of  each  disease.  That 
there  are  two  forms  of  foul  brood,  a  mild  and  a  viru- 
lent one,  has  long  been  admitted;  but  we  are  certain- 
ly not  yet  prepared  to  admit  that  these  differ  from 
American  foul  brood  upon  the  slender  evidence  ad- 
duced. The  symptoms  and  characteristics  of  Ameri- 
can foul  brood  as  described  by  Dr.  Phillips  corre- 
spond with  those  of  foul  brood  as  we  have  it  here,  and 
such  as  we  found  in  the  United  States  when  we  first 
visited  the  apiaries  at  Medina  in  1887.  We  have  since 
that  time  had  the  opportunitj'  of  seeing  specimens  of 
foul  brood  in  the  States  and  Grenada,  and  in  every 
case  the  symptoms  were  similar.  Slight  variations 
occur,  but  there  was  the  distinctive  ropiness  and  un- 
pleasant odor  which  can  be  compared  to  bad  glue. 
We  have  also  seen  many  specimens  from  different 
parts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  always  with  the  same 
characteristics, 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  black  brood,  or  "  New 
York  bee-disease,"  as  it  was  at  that  time  called,  was 
made  some  years  ago  in  California,  This  was  sent 
from  New  York  State  by  Mr.  West,  State  bee  inspec- 
tor, and  on  examining  it  we  at  once  saw  that  it  differ- 
ed from  what  we  called  foul  brood;  for,  although  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  comb  was  similar,  the  dis- 
tinctive ropiness  and  odor  were  absent.  Notwith- 
standing that  our  experience  with  foul  brood  was 
pretty  extensive,  and  dated  back  more  than  thirty- 
five  years,  this  was  the  first,  time  we  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  black  brood.  It  was  entirely  unknown  to 
us  except  from  descriptions  in  the  journals,  and  not  a 
single  sample  had  been  sent  to  the  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal office  for  diagnosis.  Last  year,  however,  we  be- 
gan receiving  from  time  to  time  specimens  of  dead 
brood  differing  in  a  marked  degree  from  any  we  had 
previously  seen  in  this  country,  and  which  corre- 
sponded in  nearly  every  particular  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  black  brood,  and  they  at  once  reminded 
us  of  that  we  saw  in  California.  Black  brood  is  of 
quite  recent  occurrence  here,  and  we  naturally  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  statement  defining  it  as  "  Europe- 
an foul  brood,"  or  the  assertion  of  Dr.  White  that  it 
is  caused  by  Bacillus  alvei.  To  say  the  least,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Dr.  White  has  made  a  mistake, 
just  as  others  have  done,  and  has  cultivated  one  of  the 
numerous  saprophytic  bacteria  found  in  bees.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  most  important  test  has  been 
omitted;  and  until  that  has  been  made  successfully 
our  judgm'  nt  must  be  suspended.  The  test  we  allude 
to  is  to  prove  that  the  disease  can  be  reproduced  in 
healthy  brood  from  a  pure  culture  of  Dr.  White's  Ba- 
cillus larvse  showing  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
foul  brood— that  is,  the  ropiness  and  odor.  We  know 
that  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Cheshirt  with  Bacillus  al- 
vei. but  we  can  not  see  that  Dr.  White  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  reproduce  the  disease  with  his  microbe. 
Until  this  has  been  done  the  investigations  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  of  very  little  value  so  far  as 
solving  the  question  is  concerned. 

This  we  referred  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D, 
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C,  asking  him  if  he  would  like  to  reply  to  it. 
This  he  does  in  the  following  statement. 

Dear  Mr.  Boot:— I  notice  that  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial in  (luestion  says  that  "  European  foul  brood," 
or  "  black  brood,"  is  of  recent  occurrence  in  Eoyland. 
I  should  hesitate  very  much  in  taking  exception  to  a 
bee-keeper  of  the  high  standint?  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wm. 
Cowan  ;  but  in  Cheshire's  portion  of  the  paper  on 
"  Foul  Brood  "  in  the  Jourmtl  of  the  Royal  Microscop- 
ical Society,  1885,  part  of  the  description  fits  "black 
brood  "  much  better  than  it  does  the  ropy  type  of  dis- 
ease which  we  call  "  American  "  foul  brood.  Cheyne, 
who  really  did  the  work,  describes  the  one  sample 
used  by  him  as  watery,  which  does  not  apply  very 
well  to  the  ropy  type  of  the  malady. 

Mr.  Cowan  says,  "There  are  two  forms  of  foul 
brood,  a  mild  and  a  virulent  one,  .  ."  but  we  are  not 
told  in  any  of  the  scientific  literature  with  which  I  am 
familiar  in  which  one  of  these  we  are  to  look  for  Ba- 
cillus aivei.  nor  do  I  know  of  any  ground  for  the  be- 
lief that  the  two  diseases  are  but  varieties  of  "  foul 
brood  caused  by  one  specific  bacillus. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  American 
foul  brood  is  of  much  more  general  occurrence  than 
European  foul  brood,  a  fact  which  no  person  will  be 
inclined  to  call  in  question. 

The  possibility  that  Dr.  White  has  cultivated  a 
non-pathotrenic  saprophytic  bacterium  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  the  pathogenic  bacillus  of  American 
foul  brood  is  suggested;  but  since  Dr.  White  is  the 
first  and  only  bacteriologist  who  has  attempted  to  in- 
vestigate the  non-pathogenic  micro-organisms  of  the 
apiary,  this  may  well  be  considered  a  criticism  of 
small  weight.  Other  investigators  have  been  satis- 
fied to  leave  the  normal  invisible  flora  of  the  apiary 
unknown,  and  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that  on 
this  very  rock  have  they  been  shipwrecked.  At  any 
rate.  Dr.  White  expresses  the  belief  that  the  results 
of  Howard,  Mackenzie,  and  Harrison  are  false  be- 
cause they  did  no  work  in  non-v>uthogenic  forms. 

According  to  Dr.  White,  Jlacilliis  larvce  is  found 
universally  in  diseased  larvte  of  American  foul  brood, 
and  in  not  a  single  instance  has  he  found  it  in  the  nu- 
merous normal  combs  which  he  has  examined,  nor 
has  it  been  found  on  healthy  adult  bees  or  in  the  in- 
testine of  normal  adults.  He  assures  us  that  it  is 
universally  present  in  every  case  of  American  foul 
brood  examined  by  him  since  he  first  used  the  media 
made  of  bee  larvse,  and  never  present  in  any  of  the 
normal  material  examined.  This  to  a  bacteriologist 
or  even  to  a  layman  is  rather  good  evidence  of  the 
pathogenic  nature  of  the  bacillus  in  question. 

The  principal  criticism  in  Mr.  Cowan's  editorial,  I 
shall  quote:  "It  appears  to  us  that  the  most  impor- 
tant test  has  been  omitted;  and  until  that  has  been 
made  successfully  our  judgment  must  be  suspended. 
The  test  we  allude  to  is  to  prove  that  the  disease  can 
be  reproduced  in  healthy  brood  from  a  pure  culture  of 
Dr.  White's  Bacillus  larvce."  This  test  has  never 
been  made  by  Dr.  White,  and  the  desirability  of  such 
a  test  is,  of  course,  evident.  The  criticism  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  misleading,  for  the  reader  might  be 
led  to  the  belief  that  such  a  test  is  usually  applied  in 
the  study  of  micro-organisms  supposed  to  be  path- 
ogenic. I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  test 
can  not  be  applied  in  many  cases,  nor  is  it  considered 
necessary  in  all  cases  by  bacteriologists.  The  uni- 
form occurrence  of  a  specific  micro-organism  in  dis- 
ease, and  its  uniform  absence  in  normal  conditions, 
while  not  as  absolute  as  the  Koch  test  referred  to,  is 
proof  of  the  greatest  value.  Bacillus  larvce  grows  only 
in  a  special  medium,  and  there  are  many  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  preparation  of  the  cultures.  A  careful 
reading  of  Dr.  White's  paper  will  show  that  he  speci- 
fies merely  the  fact  that  Bacillus  larr<e  is  uniformly 
present,  and  lays  no  claim  to  having  made  the  test 
called  for  by  Mr.  Cowan.  The  author  further  says, 
"  We  know  that  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Cheshire  with 
Bacillus  alcei,"  but  we  are  not  told  what  the  effect  on 
ihe  brood  was,  it  being  assumed  by  Mr.  Cheshire  all 
through  his  work  that  there  is  but  one  disease  of  the 
brood  in  the  class  which  he  calls  "foul  brood."  I, 
therefore,  can  not  agree  in  the  belief  that  "  until  this 
has  been  done  the  investigations  and  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  of  very  little  value  so  far  as  solving  the 
question  is  concerned." 

While  I  have  undertaken  to  defend  Dr.  White's 
work  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Cowan's  criticism,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  believing  that  this  whole 
subject  is  now  complete.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  not 
but  believe  that  the  field  is  just  opening  up.  and  much 
more  bacteriological  work  must  be  done  before  we 
are  even  on  a  good  working  basis.    We  now  have  a 


good  start,  and  I  hope  the  work  may  be  continued  at 
no  late  date.  E,  F.  Phillips. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  21.  1907. 

Mr.  Abram  Titoff,  for  many  years  a  bee-keep- 
er in  Russia,  came  to  America  to  study  bee- 
keeping. He  spent  about  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Medina,  and  during  that  time  he  so  thor- 
oughly acquired  the  English  language  (he 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  it  when  he  came 
here)  that  he  delivered  an  offhand  address  be- 
fore the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  in 
St.  Louis  in  1904,  While  Mr.  Titoff  was  here 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  see  samples  of  both 
black  and  foul  brood;  and  during  his  resi- 
dence in  California  he  doubtless  has  made  the 
matter  a  further  study.  He  raises  a  decided 
protest  against  calling  black  and  foul  brood, 
American  and  European  foul  brood,  in  the 
following  language: 

It  seems  that  some  Americans  are  under  a  wrong 
impression  concerning  foul  brood  in  Europe.  Both 
kinds — the  old-fashioned  (American)  foul  brood,  and 
the  black  brood  (European)  are  found  there,  where 
they  have  the  same  peculiarity  and  effects  that  they 
do  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  cases  of 
both  kinds  of  the  disease  in  Russia.  The  black  brood 
(European 'r)  is  not  very  prevalent  in  Russia;  but  foul 
brood  (American  as  you  call  it)  is  quite  common,  and 
does  much  damage  to  the  apiaries. 

Neither  disease  is  peculiar  to  America;  and  although 
American  bee-keepers  might  in  time  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  inexact  terms,  "  European  "  and  "Amer- 
ican," readily  distinguishing  between  them,  these 
terms  would  always  be  confusing  to  a  European.  To 
distinguish  clearly  between  these  two  types  of  dis- 
ease I  would  suggest  the  use  of  more  scientific  terms 
—such  as  those  employed  in  Russia.  There  the  black 
brood  is  spoken  of  as  the  '  benign  "  foul  brood.  What 
is  here  known  as  the  "  American  "  is  called  the  "  ma- 
lign "  foul  brood.  I  do  not  know  what  adjectives 
could  be  better  adopted  here  in  this  country;  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  one 
kind  "  European  "  and  the  other  "  American." 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  13.  Abram  Titoff. 

To  correct  a  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Titoff  we  may  state  that  neither  Dr. 
Phillips  nor  Dr.  White  has  ever  claimed  that 
American  foul  brood  was  peculiar  only  to 
America,  and  the  European  to  Europe.  On 
the  contrary,  their  published  statements  go  to 
show  that  l)oth  kinds  are  found  in  both  con- 
tinents; but  they  gave  the  name  "European" 
to  black  brood  because  Cheyne  and  Che- 
shire, both  Europeans,  were  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  bacillus  that  caused  it.  They  ap- 
plied the  name  "Amei'ican"  to  foul  brood  in 
this  country  because,  up  until  within  a  few 
yeai"s,  it  was  the  only  brood  disease  of  a  con- 
tagious character  known  here,  and  because 
an  American  first  discovered  its  bacillus. 

The  question,  after  all,  simmers  itself  down 
to  this:  //'there  are  two  distinct  brood  dis- 
eases, it  is  impoi'tant  that  legislation  that  ap- 
plies to  foul  brood  may  apply  to  both  diseases 
hei'e  under  consideration.  If  both  diseases 
were  from  the  same  microscopic  form  of  life 
the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  calling 
one  "benign"  and  the  other  "malign"  foul 
brood.  But  Dr.  White  declares,  and  exter- 
nal evidence  seems  to  l)ear  out  the  assei'tion, 
that  the  two  disea.ses  are  entirely  distinct. 
If  this  is  true  it  is  not  a  case  like  varioloid  and 
smallpox,  nor  even  a  mild  and  virulent  form 
of  foul  brood  l)oth  from  the  same  microbe,  but 
two  separate  diseases  each  originating  from 
a  distinct  germ. 
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KAINS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

As  is  well  known,  Southern  California  is 
so  well  in  the  north-trade-wind  belt  that  it  is 
likely  to  get  all  too  little  rain.  In  the  win- 
ter months  we  swing  to  the  north  of  this,  and 
so  get  our  scant  rains.  In  the  region  of 
Claremont  we  get,  on  the  average,  a  little 
over  fifteen  inches  of  rain.  If  this  comes 
scattered  along  through  the  season  we  are 
sure  to  have  very  prosperous  years.  This 
season  we  have  had  already  more  than  our 
average,  and  yet  we  are  still  to  have  our 
best  month,  that  of  March,  when,  as  the  rec- 
ords show,  we  get  our  greatest  rainfall.  The 
sage  and  other  honey-plants  are  pushing  for- 
ward very  fast;  and  unless  the  season  is  very 
damp  and  cold  we  may  almost  surely  count 
on  a  generous  honey-Mow.  I  think  that,  in 
all  the  thirteen  years  I  have  been  in  this  sec- 
tion, we  have  never  had  a  season  that  pi'om- 
ised  so  much  for  the  bee-keeper  as  does  the 
present  one.  We  may  expect  a  great  harvest 
along  all  agricultural  lines  the  coming  fall 
and  summer. 


CALIFORNIA   FOR  LUNG   TROUBLES. 

1  have  so  many  inquiries  regarding  the  sa- 
lubrity of  this  section  that  I  feel  sure  the 
facts  in  the  matter  will  be  of  much  interest 
to  the  readers  of  Gleanings.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  pure  dry  atmosphere  of 
Southern  California,  together  with  the  equa- 
ble temperature,  are  greatly  preventive  and 
as  surely  curative  of  many  pulmonary  trou- 
l)les.  Ikuow  of  many  who  came  hei'e  with 
serious  ti'oubles,  who  to-day  are  among  our 
strongest  and  most  valuable  citizens.  They 
are  not  now  ''one-lungers,"  whatever  they 
may  have  been  when  they  first  came.  From 
what  I  have  observed  since  I  came  here  thir- 
teen years  ago  I  feel  sure  that  incipient  tu- 
berculosis, with  reasonable  care,  can  not  stand 
this  climate,  but  will  in  almost  every  case 
succumb  to  its  sanitary  influences.  The 
same  is  true  of  asthmatic  troubles.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  one  who  comes  here 
with  consumption  must  not  think  to  return 
after  the  cure  is  wrought.  In  rare  cases  that 
may  do,  but  generally  it  is  followed  with  a 
relapse,  and  with  each  recurring  attack  the 
cure  is  less  rapid  and  certain.  In  cases  of 
asthma  the  dry  air  further  from  the  coast  is 
found  more  helpful.  I  have  known  persons 
who  could  not  stop  at  all  with  any  comfort 
at  Long  Beach,  but  who  were  entirely  com- 
fortable at  Pasadena,  though  the  latter  is  so 
near  by.  Others  could  not  stay  at  Pasadena, 
while  they  were  free  from  trouble  at  Red- 
lands  or  Riverside;  and  one  man  who  could 


not  stand  Riverside  was  all  right  at  Coachel- 
la. 

The  past  two  weeks,  right  in  the  heart  of 
winter,  have  been  like  the  best  of  May  and 
June  in  my  old  Michigan  home.  This  is  a 
glorious  climate,  and  one  feels  to  thank  God 
every  day  of  the  year  for  such  a  home  and 
such  a  climate.  The  world  knows  none  bet- 
ter. 

GLANDS   AND   SECRETION   IN  INSECTS. 

Few  of  US  who  have  never  given  the  sub- 
ject of  secretion  special  study  or  attention 
I'ealize  its  importance  in  the  animal  econo- 
my. We  appreciate  muscular  activity,  and 
so  muscles  command  respectful  considera- 
tion; we  know  the  gi'eat  importance  of 
nerves,  and  so  the  word  nervous  begets  ap- 
preciative consideration;  we  know  the  im- 
mense importance  of  good  air,  and  so  lungs 
and  respiration  always  interest  us;  such  ex- 
pressions as  "blood  tells,"  and  "the  heart 
as  the  seat  of  life,"  show  that  we  know  well 
the  importance  of  circulation  among  life's 
processes.  Do  we  all  as  fully  realize  the 
great  part  that  secretion  plays  in  the  animal 
economy?  Do  we  realize  that  every  stage 
in  the  digestive  process  not  only  is  attended 
with  glandular  action,  but  depends  wholly 
upon  it?  Milk,  which  is  so  very  important 
as  a  food  product,  and  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfect  food  of  any  single  sub- 
stance known,  unless  it  be  the  food  given  to 
larval  bees,  is  exclusively  a  secretion. 

Glands,  what?  Glands,  the  agents  of  all 
seci"etion,  are  simply  membranes  with  blood 
on  one  side  and  cells  on  the  other.  These  cells 
have  the  power  of  selecting  from  the  blood 
the  elements  of  the  secretion  that  they  are  to 
form,  and  to  manufacture  the  secretion  from 
them.  The  liver  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
glands,  and,  as  a  gland,  has  two  very  impor- 
tant functions.  It  secretes  the  bile  and  the 
liver  sugar.  The  pancreas  and  the  stomach 
are  great  glands  which  play  a  very  important 
part  in  digestion. 

Among  insects  we  have  in  the"  silk-moth 
larva,  or  caterpillar,  an  example  of  an  ani- 
mal whex'e  glands  are  enormously  developed. 
The  silk  glands  are  I'eally  modified  salivary 
glands,  which  are  developed  for  a  specific 
purpose,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
example  of  excessive  development  for  a  spe- 
cial end  or  purpose  to  be  found  among  ani- 
mals. 

GLANDS   AMONG   BEES. 

We  should  expect  to  find  among  animals 
with  such  varied  functions  as  are  possessed 
by  our  honey-bees  exceedingly  interesting 
examples  of  glands  and  of  the  formation  of 
secretions.  Nor  are  we  disappointed.  Hon- 
ey itself,  as  we  know  assuredly,  is  digested 
nectar,  and  the  digestion  is  accomplished 
through  the  action  of  the  secretion  from  the 
large  racemose  glands  of  the  head  (upper 
head  glands)  and  of  the  thorax,  which  emp- 
ty their  product  through  a  common  duct 
which  ends  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Thus, 
as  the  nectar  is  quaffed  from  the  flowers  it  is 
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mixed  with  this  abimdaiit  secretion  and  con- 
verted into  honey.  The  pollen,  the  proteid 
food  of  bees,  is  also  acted  on  by  another  co- 
pious secretion,  that  from  the  lower  head 
glands,  and  is  converted  into  the  "chyme," 
already  referred  to  as  a  very  perfect' food. 
This  forms  the  basis,  doiil)tless,  of  the  royal 
jelly;  and  if  this  is  what  is  fed  to  the  queen 
it  must  be  a  very  admiral)le  food,  else  it 
would  not  give  such  vigor  as  the  queen  pos- 
sesses, for  she  lays  nearly  twice  her  own 
weight  of  eggs  each  day  when  at  her  best. 
The  wax  is  also  the  product  of  glandular  ac- 
tion, from  the  glands  along  the  under  side 
of  the  abdomen.  The  work  of  these  glands, 
when  the  bees  need  much  wax,  is  something 
tremendous.  At  such  times  the  worker  bees 
eat  much  and  exercise  little,  and  the  full  en- 
ergy is  given  to  wax-formation,  and  the  re- 
sults are  as  just  mentioned.  Nor  is  this  all; 
for  the  poison  of  the  bees  which  they  use  so 
effectively  when  they  sting  is  also  a  secre- 
tion, which  is  formed  by  large  racemose 
glands  situated  close  to  the  poison-sac,  near 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  I  believe  that  we 
are  safe  in  claiming  for  our  bees  three  phases 
of  development  that  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  animal,  even  not  excluding  our  own 
species  —  one  the  varied  secretions,  and  ex- 
ceeding glandular  development,  just  pointed 
out;  another  the  varied  physiological  devel- 
opment, for  J  know  no  other  animal  that  does 
so  much  as  do  bees;  and  the  third,  the  won- 
drous structural  development  without  which 
the  high  functional  performance  would  be 
quite  impossible. 


J, I 


Some  of  the  honey-dealers  can  not  see  any 
chance  for  a  rise  in  the  price  of  honey  through 
the  operation  of  the  pure-food  law.  Are 
they  looking  for  a  chance  to  make  a  little  ex- 
tia  profit  themselves  ? 

At  the  time  this  is  written,  the  report 
comes  that  a  pure-food  law,  sti'engthening 
the  national  pure-food  law,  has  just  passed 
the  Colorado  legislature,  and  is  only  await- 
ing the  governor's  signature.  Colorado  leg- 
islators are  all  right.  Remember  that  Colo- 
rado already  has  a  special  pure-honey  law. 

Bee-keepers  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  otner  industries  that  are  at- 
tacked in  the  newspapers,  since  we  have 
seen  for  ourselves  how  cruelly  unjust  and 
unti'uthful  such  things  may  be.  It  is  easy 
for  the  careful  and  unprejudiced  reader  to 
see  that  many  of  these  newspaper  reports 
are  simply  sensational    lies,  or,  at  the  best, 


badly  exaggerated,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
withhold  judgment  in  many  matters  until 
we  have  information  more  reliable  than  mere 
newspaper  report. 

.^ 
Some  people  have  curious  ideas  as  to  the 
amount  of  honey  that  plants  yield.  "The 
Jay"  tells  us  of  those  who  thought  his  crops 
of  honey  came  from  his  geranium-bed.  Our 
lawn  is  bordered  by  some  very  fine  roses, 
from  which  we  call  our  place  "  Roselawn,'' 
and  on  several  occasions  people  have  shovvn 
a  serious  belief  that  these  roses  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  crops  of  hcmey  we  secure. 

THE  SEASON. 

We  have  had  a  very  mild  winter  here,  al- 
most no  cold  weather  at  all;  18  above  zero 
was  the  coldest  I  noticed,  and  most  of  the 
time  the  bees  were  flying  every  three  or  four 
days.  As  a  result  of  this  mild  weather  the 
bees  are  wintering  very  well;  and  if  they  do 
not  use  up  their  honey'in  brood-rearing  they 
are  likely  to  be  in  very  good  shape  for  an 
early  harvest.  Every  thing  is  further  ad- 
vanced than  usual  at  this  season.  Some  of 
the  soft  maples  were  in  bloom  Feb.  15th, 
and  wild  mustard  the  24th.  Peaches,  apri- 
cots, and  almonds  have  been  reported  in 
bloom  in  sheltered  places  about  the  same 
time,  and  the  bees  will  soon  be  humming  on 
all  kinds  of  early  bloom. 
^> 

IIIVE-STANDS   AND   TOADS.' 

Dr.  Miller's  plan  of  making  concrete 
prisms  to  support  bottom-boards,  keeping 
them  up  off  the  damp  ground,  is  doubtless 
G^ood  and  will  add  much  to  their  life  by  keep- 
ing them  from  rotting.  One  objection  I 
would  have  to  any  such  arrangement  is  that 
it  would  make  a  good  shelter  for  toads.  In 
some  places  here,  toads  are  very  plentiful 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  bee- 
keeper because  of  the  number  of  bees  they 
eat.  On  account  of  this,  and  for  some  other 
reasons,  I  want  a  hive-stand  which,  while 
Keeping  the  hive  itself  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground,  is  perfectly  tight  all  around. 
Even  with  these,  and  with  the  ground  kept 
clean  between  the  hives,  toads  come  into  the 
apiary  in  such  numbers  in  the  evening  that 
in  some  apiaries  I  find  that  these  hive-stands 
must  be  so  high  that  toads  can  not  reach  the 
alighting-board.  I  have  been  wondering  if 
it  would  not  pay  me  to  make  a  toad-tight 
fence  around  such  apiaries. 

AN  ENEMY  TO  BEE-KEEPING. 

I  took  a  walk  a  few  days  ago  to  look  up 
some  of  the  sources  of  honey  supply  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  I  walked  along  the  banks 
of  the  great  irrigating-ditches,  or  down  in 
their  beds,  dry  at  this  season,  1  noticed  some 
places  where  the  sweet  (clover  grew  luxuri- 
antly along  the  banks  of  the  large  canals  and 
the  laterals  that  ran  from  them,  while  in 
other  places  the  ground  was  bare  of  every 
thing  except  weeds  and  the  shrubbery  of  the 
desert.     The  reason   for   the  difference  was 
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plain  to  see.  Where  the  sweet  clover  grew, 
the  stock  was  fenced  off;  but  wherever  cows, 
whether  in  pasture  or  running  loose  on  high- 
way or  range,  had  access  to  the  banks  of  the 
ditches,  the  sweet  clover  was  eaten  down  to 
the  roots  and  never  had  a  chance  to  grow 
sufficiently  to  Vive  through  the  first  winter. 
When  1  considered  how  large  a  proportion 
of  our  honey  crop  came  from  these  thin  lines 
of  sweet  clover  along  the  irrigating-ditches, 
and  thought  how  many  miles  of  ditch  there 
were  where  it  would  thrive  if  it  only  had  a 
chance,  I  was  more  than  ready  to  concede 
that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  success- 
ful bee-keeping  in  this  country  is  the  cow. 


HONEY  IN  BUTTER. 

Like  Dr.  Miller  I  have  wondered  why  W. 
K.  Morrison  should  want  hismixtvire  of  hon- 
ey and  butter  frozen.  If  the  mixture  was 
not  stiff  enough  to  suit  him,  that  point  could 
be  easily  regulated  to  suit  the  season  by  us- 
ing honey  more  or  less  candied.  Whether 
so  large  a  part  of  honey  as  fifty  per  cent 
would  suit  many  would  be  a  point  that  could 
be  determined  only  by  experiment.  But  an 
old,  well-tried,  and'  perfectly  practical  meth- 
od of  combining  honey  with  butter  is  to  add 
a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  at  the  time  of 
making.  This  is  said  to  be  quite  common  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Switzerland.  We  have 
used  the  plan  in  our  family  for  several  years, 
and  like  it  very  much.  Mrs.  Green  adds 
abovit  an  ounce  to  four  or  five  pounds  of  but- 
ter as  it  is  being  worked.  An  effect  you 
might  not  look  for  is  that  it  permits  the  re- 
moval of  a  much  larger  percentage  of  butter- 
milk, which  in  itself  improves  the  flavor  and 
keeping  quality  of  the  butter.  Add  to  this 
the  aroma,  flavor,  and  preservative  qualities 
of  the  honey,  and  you  have  butter  that  not 
only  tastes  much  better  but  also  keeps  better 
than  that  to  which  honey  has  not  been  added 
— at  least  that  is  ovir  opinion;  and,  judging 
from  the  fact  that  others  are  very  glad  to 
get  any  butter  we  may  have  to  spare,  at  the 
highest  retail  price,  it  is  at  least  good  butter. 
Of  course,  adding  honey  will  not  make  good 
butter  out  of  poor,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  improve  it  in  any  case.  I  have  been 
intending  for  a  long  time  to  mention  this  in 
Gleanings,  but  other  things  got  ahead  of  it. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  our  new  editor  for 
bringing  it  up.  it  is  a  good  thing.  Try  it, 
all  you  butter-makers. 


HIVE-TOOLS. 

A  couple  of  hive-tools  are  illustrated  in 
Gleanings  for  March  1.  In  going  about  the 
country  inspecting  bees  I  have  come  across  a 
great  variety  of  tools  of  this  description, 
some  of  which  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  evincing  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  inventor.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  one  of  these  complicated  con- 
trivances that  I  would  be  content  to  use  my- 
self in  regular  work.  The  practical  bee- 
keeper can  not  afford  to  carry  a  kit  of  tools 
with  him,  but  must  select  something  that  is 


not  burdensome  to  carry,  and  will  combine 
as  many  good  points  as  possible. 

My  favorite  tool,  and  the  only  one  I  use 
among  my  own  hives,  is  made  by  taking  a 
butcher-knife  like  that  illustrated  on  page 
315,  and  breaking  the  point  square  off  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  blade,  just  where  the 
notch  begins  in  the  illustration.  This  end  is 
then  ground  to  a  short  bevel  on  one  side.  For 
prying  apart  hives,  supers,  or  frames,  for 
scraping  hives,  bottom-boards,  or  the  tops  of 
frames,  and  for  general  lightness  and  con- 
venience, 1  know  of  nothing  equal  to  it.  I 
have  found  the  cheaper  butcher-knives,  those 
selling  at  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  apiece, 
really  more  satisfactory  than  higher-priced 
ones,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  break  when 
used  for  prjnng.  The  butcher-knife  tool  is 
hardly  stiff  or  strong  enough,  though,  to 
handle  Hoffman  frames,  taking  them  as  they 
average  here;  so  in  my  work  as  bee  inspector 
I  always  carried  as  my  only  tool  one  made 
from  one  of  the  thin  leaves  of  a  broken  bug- 
gy-spring. Grind  the  thin  end  down  to  a 
chisel  edge  straight  across.  Grind  one  of  the 
edges  to  a  knife  edge  for  about  three  inches 
back  fi'om  the  end  you  have  sharpened;  round 
the  blunt  end  off  nicely,  and  you  have  a  tool 
that  can  be  comfortably  carried  in  the  hip 
pocket,  and  that  can  be  depended  on  to  pry 
apart  any  thing  about  a  bee-hive,  and  with- 
out breaking  as  many  frames  as  will  be  done 
by  any  of  those  tools  which  are  intended  to 
hook  under  the  end  of  the  top-bar.  The 
hive-tools  made  oi  cast  metal,  of  which  sev- 
eral have  been  put  on  the  market,  wilh  their 
thick  blunt  edges,  are  an  abomination  when 
it  comes  to  prying  apart  hives  and  supers. 


thin  or  extra  thin  full  sheets  of 
foundation. 
I  am  afraid  the  editor  is  giving  bad  ad- 
vice when  he  says  that  a  full  sheet  of  foun- 
dation should  be  "thin"  and  not  "extra 
thin,"  page  307.  I  believe  it  is  against  the 
interests  of  bee-keepers  to  use  any  other  than 
the  thinnest  foundation  possible,  especially 
when  in  full  sheets.  That  tough  septum 
which  is  found  in  a  great  deal  of  comb  hon- 
ey made  on  thick  foundation  has  helped 
along  wonderfully  the  belief  that  comb  hon- 
ey is  an  artificial  product,  which  belief,  most 
of  us  will  agree,  is  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  ever  happened  to  our  industry.  If  "ex- 
tra thin"  foundation  can  not  be  used  when 
the  section  is  entirely  filled,  then  we  had 
better  let  that  plan  alone.  I  use  "extra 
thin"  foundation  in  sheets  that  come  pretty 
near  filling  the  entire  section.  Sections  are 
about  4  inches  inside,  and  the  sheet  of  foun- 
dation that  I  prefer  to  use  in  them  is  3| 
square.  After  being  fastened,  the  lower 
edge  of  the  foundation  is  about  J  inch  above 
the  bottonl  of  the  inside  of  the  section.  With 
this  space  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  foun- 
dation buckling,  and  there  will  be  scarcely 
over  one  section  in  500  in  which  the  comb 
will  not  be  well  attached  to  all  four  sides. 
With  a  space  much  less  than  this,  there  may 
be  some  trouble  from  buckling.     The  foun- 
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dation  must  be  carefully  put  in  so  that  it 
swings  clear  from  the  bides.  If  not  put  in 
squax"e,  one  corner  of  the  sheet  will  be  crowd- 
ed against  one  side,  which  may  make  a 
crooked  comb.  While  it  takes  careful  work 
to  put  these  lai'ge  sheets  of  foundation  in 
propei'ly,  I  think  it  is  much  less  work  than 
to  use  a  smaller  sheet  with  bottom  starter, 
while  it  gives  almost  as  good  i-esults. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  some  method 
must  be  used  that  will  secure  combs  well  at- 
tached to  the  section  all  around  if  we  are  to 
have  honey  that  will  ship  safely.  I  have 
never  seen  any  comb  honey  built  from  start- 
ei's  only,  or  even  with  large  sheets,  that  did 
not  nearly  fill  the  section,  that  did  not  have 
a  considerable  number  of  sections  that  were 
really  unfit  to  ship,  and  that  would  break 
down  in  shipping.  This  not  only  disgusts 
the  honey- dealer  but  compels  him  to  ask  a 
larger  profit,  thus  reducing  consumption,  or 
else  compels  the  honey-producer  to  take  less 
for  his  product.  Claims  and  complaints  are 
made  to  the  railroads  when  honey  is  broken 
in  shipment,  and,  whether  they  pay  these 
claims  or  not,  they  give  them  a  good  excuse 
for  maintaining  high  freight  rates  on  honey, 
the  burden  of  which  must  fall  on  the  pro- 
ducer. 


CONVENTION  REPORTS. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  we  have  a  new 
departure  in  reporting  convention  proceed- 
ings of  value.  Where  hive  manipulations  or 
other  operations  of  a  somewhat  intricate 
nature  are  described,  the  one  preparing  the 
address  should  have  the  power  to  take  photo- 
graphs (at  cost)  of  these  operations,  and 
hand  copies  in  at  the  convention. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Could  there  not  be  in  the  United  States  a 
truly  international  bee-keepers'  convention? 
Such  a  meeting  should  be  of  profit  to  the  bee- 
keeping world,  and  with  it  there  should  be 
an  international  exposition  of  honey  and  api- 
arian appliances  and  apiarian  views,  and  the 
vegetation  from  which  the  nectar  is  gathered. 
Surely  our  various  governments  would  help 
such  an  undertaking. 

CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 

The  place  for  a  convention  should  be  se- 
lected at  as  early  a  date  as  convenient,  then 
those  interested  can  concentrate  their  ener- 
gies on  working  up  an  interest.  Next  the 
invitations  to  those  who  shall  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  should  go  out  early  so  these  can 


put  their  best  efforts  in  preparing  material 
for  the  subject  in  hand.  On  every  hand  there 
is  too  little  effort  to  make  a  convention  a  suc- 
cess. My  observations  go  to  show  that,  where 
reason  is  used  in  selecting  the  time  and  place 
for  a  convention,  if  failure  there  be,  it  is  gen- 
erally due  to  a  lack. of  thorough  and  united 
work  to  create  an  interest. 


SCANT  AND  IMPROPER  STORES. 

At  the  above  convention  a  discussion  took 
place  which  went  to  show  that,  if  carefully 
done,  the  feeding  of  sugar  syi'up  during  win- 
ter may  do  no  harm;  and  when  dysentery  in 
winter  quarters  is  the  result  of  improper 
stores,  or  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  stores,  the 
feeding  of  sugar  syrup  may  do  much  good. 
O.  L.  Hershiser  has,  during  the  past  winter, 
fed  over  the  cluster  in  inverted  jars,  the 
mouth  being  covered  with  a  thin  cloth,  25  lbs. 
of  sugar  to  10  lbs.  of  water,  with  3  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey added,  and  a  teaspoont'ul  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar. 

Mr.  Alex.  Taylor  gave  an  instance  where 
a  man  fed  in  saucers  shoved  under  the  clus- 
ter. The  man  fed  the  bees  regularly,  and  the 
bees  came  out  in  first-class  condition.  The 
writer  related  his  experience  in  feeding  one 
colony  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water. 
The  stock  had  dysentery  from  improper  stores. 
The  result  was  satisfactory  so  far  as  he  could 
judge.  Since  the  convention,  some  more 
have  been  fed,  apparently  stopping  the  dis- 
ease. The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  to 
keep  the  stores  warm.  The  convention  ap- 
peared to  consider  that  ideal  conditions  could 
l3e  obtained  by  feeding  some  sugar  syrup  in 
the  fall.  This  the  bees  w^ould  use  first  when 
in  winter  quarters  and  then  turn  to  honey. 

LOCALITY. 

In  the  British  Bee  Jo^irnal  report  of  the 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association  conversa- 
zione, Mr.  Cowan  (the  chairman)  stated  that 
the  Italian  bee  had  not  proved  as  satisfactory 
as  the  English  (black)  bee.  Objection  was, 
thirty  years'  experience  had  taught  him  that 
English  bees  were  much  better  suited  to  their 
own  climate  than  the  others,  which  began 
work  too  early  in  the  spring,  while  the  natives 
stayed  at  home  and  saved  themselves  from 
the  perils  of  the  English  weather,  which  dec- 
imated the  foreigners.  The  latter  also  rear- 
ed brood  much  earlier  than  English  bees,  and 
therefore  they  consumed  more  honey  at  a  time 
when  that  commodity  was  obtainable  in  the 
fields.  Observation  from  so  high  an  author- 
ity is  worth  quoting.  It  may  be  that  the  Brit- 
ish climate  gives  a  long-drawn-out  spring, 
such  as  we  rarely  have.  The  I'easons  given 
above,  all  point  to  qualities  we  prize.  Again, 
Mr.  Cowan  states,  "Carniolans  were  more 
satisfactory  here  than  any  other  foreign  bee." 
On  page  145  of  the  same  journal.  Humble 
Bee  states,  under  "Nuptial  Flight,"  "The 
Carniolans  are  stronger  on  the  wing,  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  mate  a  young  queen. 
I  succeeded  in  bringing  them  down  to  the 
ground  by  the  dozen,  or  even  to  my  hand, 
by  the  attraction  of  a  youug  un.iiated  (ineun 
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that  I  allowed  to  fly  from  the  end  of  a  fish- 
ing-rod, detained  by  a  fine  thread  and  noose 
rovmd  her  body;  but  a  knot  has  to  be  made 
in  the  noose  so  that  it  should  not  pull  tight 
and  injure  her.  As  she  flew  in  the  air  thus 
thus  detained,  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see 
the  flock  of  drones  that  gathered  round  her. 
lean  not  help  thinking  that  in  this  way  some- 
thing might  be  done  as  to  special  mating." 
There  are  many  in  America  who  will  en- 
dorse all  that  has  been  said  in  the  above  of 
Carniolaus.  That  experiment  with  the  fish- 
pole  and  line  bates  all  I  ever  heard  of. 

SPRAYING     FKUIT-TKEES    WHILE    IN     BLOOM. 

J.  L.  Byer,  under  "Canadian  Beedom," 
rather  boasts  that  over  hei'e  in  Ontario  we 
have  long  had  a  bill  to  prevent  the  spraying 
of  fruit-trees  while  in  bloom.  It  was  passed 
so  many  years  ago  that  he  doesn't  know 
whether  the  time  was  before  or  after  he  (Mr. 
Byer)  was  born,  but  /am  pretty  sure  it  was 
one  or  the  other.  I  can,  however,  go  him 
one  better.  Fruit-growers  now  look  upon 
anj' fruit-grower  who  sprays,  or,  rather,  would 
want  to  spray,  at  such  a  time,  as  densely  ig- 
norant of  what  is  best  for  his  own  interest. 

It  is  condemned  by  every  horticulturist  in 
the  employment  of  the  various  departments 
of  agriculture.  The  following  question  ap- 
pears in  the  Feb.  21st  issue  of  The  Farmer  s 
Advocate,  and  is  answered  byH.  L.  Hutt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph,  Ont. : 

Please  tell  us  in  a  few  words  how  far  the  pollination 
of  flowers,  fruits,  and  grains  is  dependent  upon  the 
agency  of  the  bee.  C.  W.  L. 

The  pollination  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  grains  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  be  disposed  of  with  a  few  words.  How- 
ever, to  be  brief,  I  may  say  that  most  of  the  flow- 
ers and  fruits  which  have  large  blossoms  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  bee  and  other  insects  for  distri- 
bution of  the  pollen.  The  common  honey-bee  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  agents  in  this  work  of  pollination. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  that  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive orchards  in  this  Province  are  those  in  which 
the  growers  make  a  practice  of  keeping  a  few  hives 
of  bees,  or  where  bees  are  kept  in  the  near  vicinity. 
There  are,  however,  many  species  of  wild  bees,  as  well 
as  other  insects,  which  are  active  in  the  distribution 
of  pollen. 

With  regard  to  grains,  I  may  say  that  corn  is  large- 
ly dependent  upon  the  wind  for  distribution  of  pollen, 
which  falls  or  is  carried  by  the  wind  from  the  tassel 
at  the  top  of  the  plant  to  the  silks  at  the  end  of  the 
ear.  Investigations  here  have  shown  that  rye  is  also, 
to  some  extent,  dependent  upon  the  wind  for  pollina- 
tion, whereas  most  of  the  other  grains,  such  as  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  are  self-fertile.  The  red  clover  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  bumble-bee  for  pollina- 
tion, although  it  was  claimed  by  some  bee-keepers  a 
few  years  ago  that,  with  the  introduction  of  the  It- 
alian, Cyprian,  and  Holy  Land  races  of  the  honey-bee, 
these  would  be  able  to  work  upon  the  deep  flowers  of 
the  red  clover  as  well  as  upon  the  shorter  flowers  of 
the  white  clover,  but  I  doubt  if  experience  has  proven 
that  any  of  these  strains  of  bees  have  proboscis  long 
enough  to  reach  the  deep  flowers  of  average-sized  red- 
clover  blossoms.  H.  L.  Hutt. 

The  District  Bee-keepers'  conventicm,  held 
at  Brantford  during  the  closing  days  of  Jan- 
uary, was  a  very  decided  success  Friends  of 
bee-keeping  would  like  to  see  half  a  dozen  of 
such  held  in  various  sections  of  the  Pi'ovince 
during  the  winter  months.  There  was  much 
instruction  for  everybody;  no  rivalry  as  to 
any  thing;  and  if  more  of  the  grants  to  local 
societies  were  used  in  this  way  the  Ontario 


Bee-keepers'  Association  would  feel  disposed 
to  grant  the  local  societies  more  money;  and 
the  Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon. 
Nelson  Monteith,  would  feel  disposed  to  give, 
and  I  feel  sure  he  would  give,  the  Ontario 
Bee-keepers'  Association  more  of  an  annual 
grant.  The  time  has  probably  well  nigh  pass- 
ed when  such  money  will  be  used  simply  to 
enrich  in  the  local  societies  each  member 
to  the  extent  of  a  queen  or  a  subscription  to 
abee-p.aper,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  In 
Norfolk  Co..  among  those  who  did  hard  work 
in  bringing  bee-keepers  to  the  convention  we 
had  Messrs.  E.  Trinder,  LeeBeaupre,  and  Dr. 
Wm.  Burt,  all  extensively  interested  in  the 
success  of  bee-keeping. 


GETTING     BEES    READY     FOR  THE     HARVEST. 

"You  remember,  Mr.  Doolittle,  that  the 
last  time  I  was  here  we  got  no  further  than 
the  first  looking-over  of  the  bees  in  early 
spring,  fixing  them  so  they  had  stores  enough 
to  carry  them  to  the  time  when  pollen  be- 
came plentiful,  and  now  I  have  come  over  to 
have  you  go  on  with  the  matter  to  where  the 
bees  are  ready  for  the  honey-harvest  from 
white  clover.  Let  us  suppose  that  pollen  is 
now  abundant,  and  we  are  ready  to  work 
further  at  the  bees,  thus  starting  them  on 
the  road  to  success  as  much  as  possible. 
What  is  the  first  work  to  be  done?" 

"The  first  work  is  to  see  that  all  colonies 
have  plenty  of  honey  and  a  good  queen.", 

"How  much  would  you  call  plenty  of  hon- 
ey when  pollen  first  becomes  plentiful  ? " 

"1  try  to  have  the  amount  for  each  colony 
twenty  pounds  at  this  time  of  the  year;  and 
if  some  of  the  colonies  have  more  'than  this, 
no  harm  is  done  at  this  stage  when  brood- 
rearing  is  to  go  on  rapidly." 

"But  suppose  some  of  the  colonies  do  not 
have  that  much,  how  is  the  matter  to  be 
brought  about  ?  " 

"1  bring  this  about  by  saving  up  combs 
solid  full  of  honey  from  the  season  previous; 
but  where  a  person  has  not  thought  of  this 
matter  till  spring  is  upon  him,  then  he  may 
have  to  resort  to  feeding;  but  let  me  assure 
you  that  combs  of  honey  are  as  good  for  a 
colony  as  feeding,  if  not  better,  and  there  is 
far  less  work  about  such  feeding  than  where 
liquid  feed  is  used.  But  there  need  be  but 
one  year,  and  that  the  first,  without  these 
combs  of  honey;  for  after  that  any  pei'son 
can  save  enough  combs  of  honey  during  the 
honey  season  to  use  the  next  spring  for  this 
purpose  of  having  each  colony  rich  in  stores 
during  April  and  May.  Having  the  combs 
of  honey,  set  in  what  is  needed  to  give  each 
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good  colony  at  least  twenty  pounds;  and  in 
the  absence  of  them  this  year,  feed  till  all 
have  that  amount." 

"I  see.  I  saved  about  100  pounds  in  combs, 
thinking  that  would  be  all  I  needed,  and  it 
may.  If  not,  I  will  feed.  You  said  some- 
thing about  a  good  queen.  How  am  I  to  tell 
if  this  or  that  colony  has  a  good  queen  ?  " 

"By  the  looks  of  the  combs  that  have 
brood  in  them.  At  this  time  of  the  year  you 
may  find  brood  in  five  or  six  combs.  The 
brood  in  these  combs  should  be  in  compact 
form,  with  eggs  on  the  outside  of  the  outside 
combs  to  the  brood-nest  (not  hrood-chamber, 
remember),  and  all  the  cells  within  this  circle 
of  eggs  being  occupied  with  one  egg  in 
each. ' 

"Is  that  the  way  you  tell  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  have  noticed  for  years  that  a 
poor  or  failing  queen  does  not  lay  like  this, 
but  'scatters'  her  eggs  all  about,  some  cells 
having  no  eggs  in  them,  and  some  with 
brood  all  the  way  from  the  egg  to  that  near- 
ly mature.  A  good  queen  will  so  deposit  her 
eggs  that  there  will  be  but  very  few  empty 
cells  among  her  brood,  so  that  we  often  see 
the  center  of  the  frame,  having  sealed  brood 
in  it,  and  on  the  outside  of  this,  larva' — those 
just  ready  to  seal  next  to  the  sealed  brood, 
and  waning  in  size  from  these  toward  the 
outside  of  the  comb  till  we  find  those  just 
hatched,  and  from  these  just  hatched  larvj« 
on  outward  the  cells  all  full  of  eggs  till  the 
outside  circle  of  eggs  is  reached.  Such  a 
comb  tells  at  a  glance  that  the  queen  in  that 
colony  is  a  good  one;  and  a  glance  at  a  comb 
having  brood  of  all  ages  scattered  all  through 
this  comb  with  many  entirely  empty  cells 
mixed  in  tells  just  as  plainly  that  such  queen 
is  of  little  good  as  the  mother  of  a  colony 
from  which  we  are  hoping  to  secure  a  good 
yield  of  section  honey." 

"Suppose  when  I  examine  I  find  such  poor 
queens,  what  then  ?  " 

' '  My  advice  would  be  to  send  south  for 
queens  to  replace  them,  leaving  the  old 
queens  in  with  their  colony  till  the  new  ones 
come." 

"Could  I  not  save  money  by  raising  such 
needed  queens  myself  ?  " 

"Not  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  it  is  the 
spoiling  of  a  good  colony  to  set  it  to  raising 
queens  by  taking  away  its  queen  now;  and 
any  other  than  a  good  colony  would  only 
turn  out  so  poor  queens  that  they  would  be 
little  better  than  the  one  you  were  desirous 
of  superseding." 

"I  see.     What  next?" 

"There  is  little  moi'e  to  be  done  now, 
more  than  knowing  that  all  colonies  have  a 
good  queen,  and  stores  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  2U  pounds;  and  I  generally  leave  them 
alone  from  this  till  apple-trees  blossom,  when 
the  apiary  is  to  be  gone  over  again." 

' '  What  is  done  when  the  fruit-trees  bloom  ?" 

"The  first  work  now  is  to  see  the  queen 
in  each  hive  and  know  that  her  wings  are 
clipped,  so  that  she  can  not  go  away  with 
the  bees  to  parts  unknown,  if  you  do  not 
happen  to  be  on  hand  just  when  the  swarms 
issue." 


"How  do  you  find  the  queens?  This  is 
the  hardest  work  I  have  to  do. ' ' 

"In  the  first  place  you  want  to  sit  or  stand 
with  the  back  to  the  sun." 

"  What  difference  does  that  make  ?  " 

"All  the  difference  between  not  finding 
the  queen  half  the  time  when  facing  the  sun, 
and  finding  nineteen  out  of  twenty  in  two  to 
three  minutes  after  opening  the  hives,  with 
the  back  toward  the  sun.  Then  when  you 
take  a  frame  out  of  a  hive,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  it  the  first  thing,  look  on  the  side  of 
the  frame  next  to  the  one  you  have  in  your 
hand,  which  is  still  in  the  hive,  for  49  out  of 
every  50  queens  will  begin  to  run  around  to 
the  dark  side  of  the  comb  they  are  on  as  soon 
as  the  light  strikes  them.  If  yon  do  not  see 
her  on  the  first  good  look  at  the  face  side  of 
the  comb  in  the  hive,  then  look  for  her  on 
the  comb  you  are  holding.  If  not  seen,  take 
out  another  frame,  looking  on  the  comb  in 
the  hive  first  every  time,  and  then  on  the 
side  of  the  comb  opposite  you  that  you  are 
holding.  In  this  way  any  queen  is  easily 
found,  unless  you  smoke  or  jar  the  hive  till 
the  bees  are  stampeded  — in  which  case  you 
might  as  well  shut  up  such  a  hive  and  leave 
it  while  you  are  finding  the  queens  in  four 
or  five  other  hives,  when  you  can  come  back 
to  the  stampeded  one  again,  with  as  good  a 
chance  of  success  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed." 

"Well,  I  think  that  will  be  of  help  to  me, 
for  I  had  paid  no  attention  to  which  way  the 
sun  was,  nor  have  I  done  any  thing  but  look 
at  the  frame  I  held  in  my  hand  each  time." 

"  What  more  can  be  done  now,  depends 
upon  how  you  wish  to  work  your  bees." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"If  you  ai-e  to  put  on  upper  stories,  this 
is  the  time  to  do  this,  with  all  strong  colo- 
nies; and  if  you  are  to  put  the  sections  on 
without  any  further  preliminaries,  all  the 
really  strong  colonies  are  now  ready  for 
such." 

' '  Do  you  think  that  I  had  better  try  to 
work  for  section  honey  in  fruit- bloom  ?  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  put  on  the  supers 
till  after  swarming,  as  these  supers  would 
hinder  the  bees  from  swarming." 

"It  the  supers  hinder  the  bees  from  swarm- 
ing it  might  be  a  good  hindering;  but  as  a 
rule  they  make  little  or  no  difference  along 
this  line.  What  you  want  is  to  get  the  Ijees 
at  work  in  the  supers  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  the  supers  now  on  the  hive  allow  the 
bees  to  cluster  in  them,  and  they  will  often 
make  a  start  on  them  during  fruit-bloom, 
storing  honey  in  them,  so  the  queen  has 
more  room  in  the  brood-chamber,  and  giv- 
ing plenty  of  honey  to  tide  over  the  dearth 
of  nectar  we  usually  have  between  fruit- 
Ijloom  and  white  clover.  Remember  that 
plenty  of  honey  for  brooding  purposes  is  one 
of  the  great  essentials  at  all  times  previous 
to  the  flow  from  clover;  and  failing  here  you 
will  fail  of  the  best  i*esults." 

"You  spoke  of  putting  on  upper  stories 
instead  of  the  sections  at  this  tiiiie.  What 
did  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  These  are  often  put  on  so  that  the  bees 
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will  set  into  the  habit  of  working  above  the 
brood;  and  when  the  honey  harvest  arrives, 
take  off  these  upper  stories  and  put  on  the 
sections,  which  the  bees  will  immediately 
enter,  as  they  have  been  used  to  working  in 
upper  stories." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  in  that?" 

"Yes." 

"But  the  bees  store  what  they  gather  in 
those  combs,  do  they  not  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  and  in  doing  this  the  queen  is  given 
all  the  room  in  the  combs  below,  so  that  she 
fills  a  larger  space  with  brood,  which  gives 
a  greater  working  force  of  l)ees  in  the  fields 
during  harvest.  Of  course,  a  queen-exclud- 
ing honey- board  is  used  to  keep  the  queen  in 
the  brood-chamber." 

"What  becomes  of  the  honey  stored  in  the 
combs  in  Ihe  upper  story  ?  " 

"It  is  generally  extracted,  but  the  publish- 
ers of  Gleanings  will  send  you  a  book  that 
will  tell  you  how  it  can  be  put  into  the  sec- 
tions by  the  bees,  and  thus  advance  your 
prospects  of  a  greater  yield  of  section  honey 
than  by  any  other  plan  I  know  of.  This  part 
would  be  too  long  to  add  to  our  talk  to-day." 


Gleanings   from    Foreign    Fields. 

BY  W.  K.  MORRISON. 


Honey  market  in  Berlin,  Germany,  ordi- 
nary extracted,  30  cts.;  comb  honey,  37^. 
,^ 

In  Barcelona,  Spain,  wax  is  quoted  at  33 
to  35;  honey  of  Aragon,  wholesale,  7;  honey 
of  Catalonia,  6^. 


THE  HONEY  MARKET  IN  TUNIS 

[bizerta). 

Honey  reed. 

Highest  price. 

Lowest  price. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

25,032 
125,151 

67362 

217,545 

18  cents. 
16  cents. 
16  cents. 

17  cents. 
11  cents. 
11  cents. 

T/ie  Journal  a^ AgrieuUure  Trojjicale  gives 
the  prices  of  tropical  wax  as  follows,  per 
lb.:  Sierra  Leone  beeswax,  in  Liverpool,  30 
cts.;  Madagascar  beeswax,  in  France,  31 
cts.;  Tonkin  beeswax,  in  France,  30  cts.; 
Japanese  vegetable  wax,  in  France,  39  to 
30  cts. 

<^ 

According  to  L''Apicultcnr  the  following 
prices  are  for  large  amounts  of  wax  F.  O.  B. 
boat  or  wagon  in  Belgium,  per  pound:  Ben- 
guella.  West  Africa,  33  cts.;  Zanzibar,  East 
Africa,  83,  Portugal,  33;  Algeria,  in  loaves 
or  squares,  33;  British  India,  probably  dor- 
sata,  38^;  Cuba,  33;  Mozambique,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  33;  palm  wax,  white, 
from  Brazil,  45;  the  same,  yellow,  45. 

We  quote  the  following  from  UApiculteiir 
concerning  the  prices  of  honey  and  wax  in 
France.  The  very  best  quality  of  extracted 
honey,  wholesale,  30  cents.  In  Brittany  the 
price  is  less — 16  to  30.     Wax,  in  Brittany,  30 


to  35.  At  Havre  foreign  honey  is  about  10 
cts.  Wax,  at  Havre,  is  35  cts.  Morocco  wax 
at  Marseilles  is  30  cts. ;  Algerian  wax  at  Mar- 
seilles is  31  to  83  cts.;  Levant  wax  at  Mar- 
seilles, 33  to  35  cts. ;  Aden  wax  at  Marseilles, 
34  cts.;  honey,  very  best  French  extracted, 
at  Marseilles,  30  cts. 

In  l^Aheille  Bourguignonnc  a  honey-deal- 
er advertises  honey  for  sale,  wholesale,  at 
these  prices,  per  lb.:  Finest  French  honey, 
31  cts.;  second  quality,  30;  third  quality,  for 
feeding  bees,  1(5;  Chilian  honey,  18;  honey 
chocolate  in  squares,  30.  It  may  be  remark- 
ed that  honey  chocolate  seems  to  be  popular 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Probably  honey 
in  bricks  with  a  flavoring  of  chocolate  would 
sell  in  this  country,  now  that  the  pure-food 
law  is  in  force. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  bee-keepers'  associ- 
ations of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 
held  in  Loben,  Austria,  last  fall,  a  resolution 
was  passed  asking  the  governments  of  their 
respective  countries  to  "retain  the  word 
honey"  for  the  product  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  not  allow  the  woi'd  to  be  applied  to  any 
artificial  production  or  imitation.  There  is 
good  sense  and  economic  judgment  behind 
this  resolution. 

Some  of  the  German  bee-keepers  are  rec- 
ommending milk  and  honey  for  the  chil- 
dren. One  paper  has  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  laudatory  as  to  be  positively  alarm- 
ing. However,  there  may  be  something  in 
this,  as  we  know  both  buttermilk  and  honey 
have  very  valuable  properties,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  ought  to  be  good  when  we 
come  to  think  of  it.  We  know  they  mix 
something  with  the  buttermilk  in  Kentucky. 
As  Gleanings  is  a  temperance  paper  we 
can  not  mention  names;  but  in  all  the  other 
States  honey  would  be  a  better  ingredient. 

Ij'' Apiculture  for  January  calls  attention  to 
the  pure-food  law  of  France,  passed  April  1, 
1905,  which  in  its  main  outlines  resembles 
the  law  passed  by  our  Congress,  June  30, 
last  year.  But  the  power  to  enforce  the  law 
is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  the  power  to  call 
on  all  public  officials  to  help  him  administer 
the  law.  There  are  15  laboratories  charged 
with  the  detection  of  adulteration  or  mis- 
branding of  all  alimentary  substances.  The 
editor  sagely  remarks  that  the  subject  of 
adulteration  is  of  great  importance  to  hon- 
ey-producers. 

Mr.  Halleux,  in  L^Abellle  et  sa  Culture, 
states  that  the  retail  price  fixed  by  the  local 
federation  of  bee-keepers  for  Condi'oz,  Hes- 
baye,  and  Luxembourg,  Belgium,  is  at  the 
rates  of  about  30  cts.  per  lb.  He  also  states 
the  price  is  not  excessive,  as  the  price  in 
Berlin  is  higher  —  33  to  37  cts.  At  Bremen 
comb  honey  is  worth  30  cts.  per  lb.;  and  at 
the  market  in  Reichenberg,  Bohemia,  good 
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honey  is  35  cts.  per  lb.;  and  at  Montreux, 
Switzerland,  the  price  of  honey  is  actually 
60  cts.  per  lb.  He  says  the  latter  is  for  a 
very  fine  honey  which  is  rare,  and  eagerly 
sought  for  by  purchasers.  We  should  like 
to  know  something  about  this  honey — what 
dower  does  it  come  from? 


Some  time  ago  the  French  held  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  colonial  productions  at 
Marseilles,  with  a  view  to  showing  what  the 
different  colonies  could  do;  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  was  the  exhibits  of 
honey  and  wax.  French  Indo-China  did  not 
exhibit  much;  but  Madagascar  and  Reunion 
did,  as  bee-keeping  in  both  islands  is  inter- 
esting. The  great  colony  of  Algeria  did  not 
seem  to  do  much:  but  Tunis  made  an  excel- 
lent exhibit,  and  carried  away  several  gold 
and  silver  medals.  We  do  not  usually  con- 
sider Tunis  much  of  a  bee  country;  but  it  is, 
and  practically  all  of  Africa  is  a  sort  of  bee- 
keepers' paradise  — no  "wintering  troubles" 
there. 

The  French  paper.  Journal  (V Agrhmlttirc 
Trojncale,  has  an  article  on  the  culture  of 
suntiowers,  in  its  January  issue,  which  is 
worth  reading.  No  one  seems  to  make  a 
success  of  cultivating  suntiowers  but  the 
Russians,  who,  in  the  government  of  Sara- 
toff,  cultivate  it  in  large  quantities  profit- 
ably. It  is  also  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
Bokhara.  It  is  said  the  amount  of  oil  se- 
cured from  it  there  averages  21  per  cent, 
but  that  is  from  varieties  specially  selected 
for  the  production  of  oil.  The  residue  is, 
of  course,  valuable  for  feed  or  fertilizer,  just 
as  cotton-seed  meal  is.  Where  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  the  sunflower  is  popular 
with  the  bees.  If  there  is  any  place  where 
sunflower  culture  will  ever  prove  a  success 
in  this  country  it  is  Kansas.  The  article 
mentioned  states  that  the  yield  of  seed  is 
greatly  increased  by  applying  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Probably  the  only  reason 
sunHower  culture  does  not  succeed  in  this 
country  is  because  we  do  not  have  time  to 
study  its  peculiarities  and  culture. 

In  UAjncidteur  for  January  a  bee-keeper 
living  in  Tunis  raises  the  question  for  scien- 
tists to  answer:  "  What  is  granulated  hon- 
ey? "  He  thinks  its  analysis  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  licjuid  honey,  and  he 
instances  the  fact  that  old  honey  is  different 
from  new  honey  by  chemical  analysis.  This 
matter  will  probably  come  up  before  the 
National  Pure-food  Commission  sooner  or 
later.  One  thing  we  are  sure  of,  only  a 
part  of  the  honey  really  granulates:  the  oth- 
er is  frozen  or  held  in  suspension  by  the 
Granules.  Slowly  melt  a  quantity  of  solid 
oney,  and  the  dextrose  and  levulose  can  be 
separated  very  readily.  The  latter  I'uns 
away  from  the  dextrose,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  finely  granulated  sugar.  The  writer 
of  the  note  has  evidently  studied  honey 
somewhat,  for  he  states  that  honey  two  or 


three  years  old  has  lost  all  its  sucrose  (cane 
sugar)  by  invei'sion.  He  evidently  thinks 
fi'eezing  or  granulation  causes  a  similar 
change;  but,  does  it? 

.£> 

Ij'^Ajiiculteur  remarks  "Hum"  to  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Arab  race  of  men  are  famous 
for  their  vigorous  physique,  and  that  they 
prefer  honey  as  a  sweet  in  their  food.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Syri- 
ans are  splendid  specimens,  iuany  of  them," 
in  rugged  physical  ability.  In  the  Southern 
States,  Cuba,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
and  elsewhere  they  may  be  seen  carrying 
heaty  loads  all  day  long  beneath  a  broiling 
sun,  and  that,  too,  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
They  eat  but  little  meat,  and  seem  to  prefer 
bread,  dried  fruits,  sugar,  honey,  and  simi- 
lar foods.  It  has  been  proven,  also,  in  Eu- 
ropean army  maneuvers,  that  sugar  is  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  soldiers  on  the  march  in 
heavy  marching  order.  This  is  contrary  to 
general  opinion,  and  even  to  the  teachings 
of  science.  Honey  is  even  better,  as  it  re- 
quires practically  no  digestion,  and  is  taken 
up  rapidly  by  the  human  system.  Honey 
leaves  practically  no  residue,  and  therefore 
the  stomach,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  liver  are 
untaxed?     Do  you  see  the  point? 


LAYING  QUEENS. 


Is  it  Practical  to  Have  Two  or  3Iore  in  One 
Colony  During  the  Summer  Season  ? 


BY  E.   W.    ALEXANDER. 


[If  a  besrinner  or  some  old  bee-keeper  unknown 
were  to  write  along  the  lines  in  the  subjoined  article 
the  average  apicultural  editor  would  be  inclined  to 
turn  it  down  and  say  that  such  writer  had,  perhaps, 
better  get  a  little  more  experience  before  wading  out 
so  far  into  deep  water.  But  Mr.  Alexander  is  no 
novice  in  the  honey  business.  His  annual  crops  go 
up  into  the  carloads,  and  his  experience  covers  a  life- 
time. He  has  given  us  a  great  many  valuable  hints. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  reader  will  not  be  ready 
to  exclaim  "  Impossible!  absurdi  nonsensel" 

If  our  correspondent  had  .said  any  thing  about  per- 
forated zinc  separating  each  laying  queen  from  every 
other  one  in  a  separate  hive-body  or  hive-section,  the 
scheme  would  not  seem  to  be  such  a  departure  from 
common  knowledge  and  practice.  Perhaps  he  does 
use  it;  if  so  he  does  not  say  so.  But  even  a  plurality 
of  queens  separated  by  zinc  in  two  or  more  hives  has 
proved  to  be  a  failure  with  some.  As  it  is,  we  hope 
our  correspondent  will  not  drop  the  matter  right 
where  it  is,  but  go  more  into  details;  for  most  of  us 
have  come  to  believe  that  is  impracticable  to  have 
more  than  one  queen  in  a  hive  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances where  Nature  apparently  is  departing  from 
her  usual  rule  and  allows  mother  and  daughter  to 
work  under  the  same  roof. 

If  any  other  correspondent  has  succeeded  along  these 
lines  of  plurality  of  queens  in  one  hive,  without  zinc 
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to  keep  them  apart,  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
him.  Now  having  said  all  of  this  we  will  let  Mr. 
Alexander  do  his  own  talking,  for  he  is  quite  com- 
petent to  defend  his  position.— Ed.] 

Yes,  I  think  it  is.  With  the  ever  pressing 
desire  to  increase  our  surplus  we  are  anxious- 
ly looking  for  new  methods  whereby  we  can 
secure  strong  full  colonies  early  in  the  sea- 
son in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  flow 
of  nectar  that  may  come.  This  has  caused 
us  to  do  some  experimenting  along  the  line 
of  keeping  two  or  more  laying  queens  in  one 
colony.  For  several  years  we  have  known 
that  laying  queens  will  never  sting  each 
other  if  they  can  possibly  get  away  from  one 
another.  This  fact  caused  us  to  try  some  ex- 
periments along  this  line,  with  the  following 
results: 

First,  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
brood  was  noticed  in  these  hives;  in  fact, 
they  were  so  full  of  brood  that  but  few  cells 
were  left  for  honey  or  pollen;  and  when  ex- 
tracting-combs  were  put  on  top  a  very  large 
surplus  was  easily  obtained.  This  fact  alone 
was  enough  to  encourage  us  in  testing  this 
method  still  further.  Then  another  result 
from  our  experiments,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone,  is  that  we  have  never  had  a  colony 
with  two  or  more  laying  queens  show  any 
desire  to  swarm. 

This  is  something  we  can  not  understand, 
as  we  expected  these  strong  full  colonies  to 
be  the  first  to  swarm.  In  order  to  see  if  we 
could  force  one  full  colony  last  summer  to 
swarm,  we  put  14  good  laying  queens  into  it 
at  one  time,  and  in  about  two  weeks  we  ex- 
amined it  and  found  the  14  queens  we  had 
put  in  two  weeks  before,  and  their  own 
queen  all  in  harmony  together,  with  nearly 
every  cell  in  their  combs  containing  brood; 
then  during  the  rest  of  the  season  we  used 
this  colony  as  a  queen-nursery.  Sometimes 
we  would  take  three  or  four  queens  from  it 
to  use  in  other  colonies,  and  occasionally  we 
put  in  five  or  six  at  a  time,  and  none  were 
ever  balled  or  stung.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
queen  injured  in  any  way  in  that  hive  during 
the  season.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  on  the 
same  side  of  a  comb  crawling  among  the 
bees,  and  whenever  they  would  touch  each 
other  they  would  start  quick  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

When  Dr.  Lyon  was  here  last  summer  he 
tried  to  get  a  photograph  of  these  queens; 
but  they  would  run  from  each  other  so  quick 
that  he  could  not  catch  them  in  a  photo. 

VIRGINS   RECALCITRANT. 

Now,  don't  think  that  you  can  handle  vir- 
gin queens  in  this  way,  for  you  can  not. 
They  will  sting  each  other  or  a  laying  queen 
as  soon  as  they  come  together.  There  is  not 
much  you  can  do  with  vix'gin  queens  until 
they  are  fertilized  and  commence  laying; 
then  their  desire  to  sting  other  queens  is  all 
gone.  I  have  often  kept  two  or  three  laying 
queens  under  a  common  drinking-glass  on 
the  work-bench  for  a  number  of  days  with- 
out their  trying  to  sting  each  other. 

The  worst  feature  to  overcome  in  giving 
our  colonies  two  or  more  laying  queens  is  in 
knowing  how  to  introduce  them  safely. 


Last  summer  my  son  Frank  discovered  the 
most  practical  method  of  introducing  queens 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of — a  method  where- 
by over  90  percent  are  safely  introduced  and 
laying  within  18  hours  from  the  time  the 
parent  queen  was  removed.  He  wants  to 
test  this  method  still  further  another  season 
before  giving  it  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings; 
then  if  it  still  works  as  well  as  it  has  with 
us  in  the  past  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
giving  our  colonies  as  many  laying  queens 
as  we  may  desire.  If  so,  it  will  be  another 
advance  made  in  modern  bee-keeping. 

I  can  already  see  several  advantages  in 
keeping  two  or  more  queens  in  one  colony. 
First,  in  requeening  we  would  have  to  remove 
only  the  oldest  queen.  Next,  our  hives 
would  be  kept  very  full  of  brood,  which 
would  give  us  strong  colonies,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  complaint  about  our  bees 
storing  too  much  honey  in  the  brood-nest. 
Then,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  it  does 
seem  to  prevent  the  desire  to  swarm;  and 
with  colonies  that  contain  nearly  twice  the 
usual  working  force  we  certainly  would  se- 
cure a  much  larger  surplus.  Our  experi- 
ments so  far  along  this  line  have  been  so 
encouraging  that  I  expect  to  test  it  thorough- 
ly another  summer.  I  really  enjoy  testing 
and  working  out  new  methods,  and  I  am 
thankful  I  have  sons  who  can  fill  my  place 
when  I  am  gone.  The  young  honey-produc- 
ers of  the  future  can  not  afford  to  remain 
long  in  the  ruts  we  older  men  have  made, 
but  with  renewed  perseverance  they  must 
push  forward  until  they  have  made  gi'eat 
improvements  over  many  methods  now  in 
use. 

In  the  above  I  have  given  our  experience  so 
far  as  we  have  gone  on  this  subject.  Had  my 
health  last  summer  been  so  I  could  have  test- 
ed this  more  thoroughly  as  to  its  bearing  on 
natural  swarming  I  should  have  done  so; 
but  as  it  was,  I  could  do  but  little.  To  me 
it  does  not  look  reasonable  that,  to  increase 
the  number  of  queens  in  a  hive,  would  in 
any  way  prevent  the  colony  from  a  desire  to 
swarm;  but  still  it  is  barely  possible  that  it 
may. 

A  particular  friend  of  mine  has  been  anx- 
ious for  me  to  give  our  experience  on  this 
subject  to  the  public,  so  that  others  could 
test  it  also  this  coming  summer;  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  written  this  article  before 
another  fall,  for  I  have  alwaA^s  made  it  a 
rule  to  write  nothing  but  what  I  was  perfect- 
ly sure  was  fact,  and  for  that  reason  I  desir- 
ed to  test  this  whole  subject  another  summer 
before  making  it  public.  I  expect  this  new 
method,  in  common  with  some  others  I  have 
given,  will  be  tried  in  a  bungling  way  by  a 
few  bee-keepers  so  that  there  will  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  a  success  in  their  hands. 
Then  these  parties  will  be  the  first  to  send  in 
their  reports  condemning  the  whole  thing. 
But,  fortunately,  this  class  is  but  small,  and  is 
daily  growing  less.  This  is  encouraging; 
and  when  we  all  do  the  best  we  can  we  nope 
to  leave  the  world  the  better  for  our  having 
lived. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17. 
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SOME      NEW     YORK 
STATE  BEE  KEEP- 
ERS. 

AVhen  to  Practice  Shook 
Swarming ;  Gatliering 
Sweet-clover  Seed. 


BY  D.   EVERETT  LYON. 


Among  the  progress- 
ive and  successful  bee- 
keepers of  New  York  is 
Mr.  Aaron  Snyder,  of 
Kingston,  a  producer  of 
lai'ge  crops  of  strictly- 
fancy  comb  honey.  Mr. 
Snyder's  success  is  not 
altogether  due  to  the  lo- 
cation, which  is  a  good 
one,  but  rather,  also,  to 
the  fact  that  he  uses  up- 
to-date  implements  and 
keeps  abreast  with  mod- 
ern methods. 

The   Snyder    apiaries, 
aggregating     about    400 
colonies   devoted   exclu- 
sively  to    comb    honey, 
are  scattered  in  four  yai'ds  varying  from  three 
to  ten  miles  from  home.     Assisted  by  his  son 
Frank,  Mr.  Snyder  looks  over  every  hive  once 
a  week  during  the  honey-How. 

This,  with  him,  is  a  necessity  in  order  to 
prevent  too  much  swarming.  As  soon  as  he 
finds  a  colony  preparing  to  swarm  he  cuts 
out  all  cells;  the  next  week,  when  he  visits 
that  colony,  if  preparations  for  swarming  are 
found,  he  cuts  out  all  cells  again.  The  next 
week,   if  he  finds  queen-cells  started  he    at 


1. — A     LOAD    O 
THE   SNYDEU 


FIG.    2. 


-TEMPORARY      COMB-HONEY-STORAGE 
MADE   OF  CONDENSED-MILK   BOXES. 


F    SWKETCLOVEK   HAY    NP:AK   THE    APIARY    OF 
BEE   AND   HONEY   CO.,    KINGSTON,   N.   Y. 

once  makes  a  shaken  swarm,  which  settles  the 
swarming  business  with  that  colony  for  the 
season.  He  thinks  it  bad  practice  to  contin- 
ue cutting  cells  more  than  twice;  and  if  the 
colony  is  extra  strong,  one  cutting  is  pref- 
erable. He  advises  against  shaken  swarms, 
however,  unless  the  colony  is  determined 
to  swarm,  although  he  concedes  that  for 
some  and  in  certain  localities  it  may  be  bet- 
ter than  his  plan  of  cell-cutting. 

The  bee-forage,  while  not  over- abundant, 
is  of  a  continuous  character  when 
it  is  started,  so  that  the  bees  have 
access  to  white  and  sweet  clover, 
basswood,  goldenrod,  buckwheat, 
and  some  blue  and  white  aster. 

The  buckwheat  does  not  form 
such  an  important  part  of  forage 
as  the  sweet  clover,  not  being 
grown  anywhere  near  as  extensive- 
ly as  further  up  in  the  State;  but 
the  sweet  clover  of  both  the  white 
and  yellow  varieties  grows  abun- 
dantly, especially  near  a  meadow 
country  about  1|  miles  from  home. 
Mr.  Snyder  had  just  arrived  at 
the  home  yard  with  a  load  of 
sweet  clover  for  seed,  when  I  call- 
ed upon  him,  which  is  seen  in  Fig. 
1.  A  part  of  the  load  is  still  on 
the  wagon. 

From  the  above  statement  it 
will  be  seen  that,  though  there  is 
no  basswood  or  clover  rush  of 
honey,  and  that  soon  ending,  still 
the  varying  plants  furnish  a  more 
or  less  continuous  How.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  api- 
aries average  about  75  lbs.  of  comb 
surplus  to  the  colony,  the  total  out- 
put of  which  was  about  23,000  sec- 
tions. In  fact,  most  of  it  was  har- 
vested late  in  August  when  I  called. 
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and  I  was  pleased  with  the  manner  of  its  tem- 
porary storage.  Shallow  boxes,  in  which  can- 
ned condensed  milk  comes,  were  used,  hold- 
ing 34  sections  each,  and  these  were  tiered  in 
the  storage-house — see  Fig.  2. 

HOW    TO    GET    THE    SECTIONS    IN    THE     OUT- 
SIDE ROWS  CAPPED  OVER  NEARLY  AS 
WELL  AS  THOSE  IN  THE  CENTER 

Mr.  Snyder  discovered  a  plan  by  which  he 
was  able  to  get  the  sections  in  the  outside 
row  capped  over  almost  as  readily  as  those 
of  the  center,  and  that  was  by  putting  cleats, 
about  f  inch  thick,  up  and  down  on  the  in- 
side on  one  side  of  the  super,  then  when  fill- 
ing the  super  he  put  in  a  fence  separator  first 
(that  leaves  |  space  outside  the  fence),  then 
a  row  of  sections,  then  a  fence,  then  sections, 
and  so  on  till  full;  then  with  the  super-springs 
it  makes  everything  snug  and  nice,  leaving 
another  |  space  outside  the  last  fence,  these 
outside  spaces  being  considered  valuable,  and 
claimed  that,  by  so  doing,  it  allowed  the  bees 
a  larger  space  between  the  fence  and  the  super 
side  in  which  to  cluster,  which,  with  the  add- 
ed heat  at  that  point,  prompted  the  bees  to 
cap  more  readily.  Certainly  the  outside 
combs  were  as  fancy  as  the  others,  and  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

The  honey  and  hive  house  is  a  part  of  the 
barn,  while  a  small  horse-car  out  of  commis- 
sion, resting  beneath  the  shade  of  a  very  large 
Norway  spruce-tree,  constituted  a  handy  re- 
pair-shop in  the  home  apiary. 


FIG.  4.— AN   OLD   HORSE-CAR  MAKES  A   GOOD   STORAGE-SHED. 


FIG.  3. — MR.    SNYDER     FINDS     THE     TENT  IN- 
DISPENSABLE  AT  CERTAIN   TIMES. 


Mr.  Snyder  finds  the 
tent  indispensable  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  uses  it 
much,  but  he  prefers  one 
a  third  larger  than  the 
ones  usually  cataloged. 

A  wheelbarrow  and 
combination  tool-box  and 
seat,  as  seen  in  Fig.  5,  are 
considered  indispensable. 

In  the  matter  of  ren- 
dering wax  from  old 
combs  Mr.  Snyder  ex- 
tracts nearly  every  ounce 
of  wax;  and'whenhe  gets 
through  with  the  slum- 
gum  it  is  fit  for  the  ash- 
heap. 

The  character  of  the 
press  is  seen  in  Figs.  6 
and  7,  and  it  does  its 
work  thoroughly. 

Personally  Mr.  Snyder 
is  of  medium  height,  tip- 
ping the  beam  at  310  lbs. 
He  has  never  drank  a 
glass  of  liquor  nor  a  glass 
of  beer.  He  bubbles  over 
with  geniality  and  good- 
fellowship.  The  writer 
was  made  thoroughly  at 
home,  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  so  characteris- 
tic of  bee-keepers. 

Mr.  Snyder  not  only 
keeps  bees  because  .they 
are  his  bread  and  butter, 
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but  also  because  he  loves  the  little  fellows. 
New  York  bee-keeping  has  for  several  years 
suffered  the  setback  that  came  to  many  parts 
of  the  State  some  years  ago  when  black  brood 
devastated  so  many  yards;  but  with  such  men 
as  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  a  host  of 
other  royal  good  fellows  of  the  Empire  State 
doing  so  much  in  and  for  apiculture,  it  won't 
1)6  long  before  bee-keeping  will  be  more  large- 
ly carried  on  than  now. 

The  outlook  for  l^ee-keeping  in  New  York 
was  never  better  than  now. 

Rye,  N.  Y. 

[It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  similarity  be- 
tween this  press  and  the  one  which  we  have 
used  so  much.  The  construction  is  very  much 
the  same,  even  to  the  round  can  or  tub,  al- 
though our  can  is  made  of  heavy  tin  while 
this  one  is  of  wood  bound  with  steel  hoops. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Snyder  sent  us  four  bar- 
rels of  slumgum,  saying  nothing  about  the 


HONEY -CROP  REPORTS. 


Can  Accuracy  be  Secured? 


BY  CHAS.  H.  CARGO. 


The  reports  of  the  honey  crop  and  its  con- 
dition as  the  season  progresses  is  a  very  de- 
sirable item  to  all  bee-men,  and  especially 
to  those  who  are  largely  interested.  The 
changing  of  a  cent  in  market  value  means 
very  large  sums,  especially  to  heavy  dealers, 
and  an  unnecessary  slump  in  the  market 
caused  by  misgivings  as  to  holdings  general- 
ly is  a  factor  which  ought  to  be  eliminated. 

There  is  probably  more  honey  produced 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  any  normal 
increase  will  only  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  a  growing  nation. 

The  weighing  of  single  hives  has  proved 
its  value,  but  it  lacks  giving  a  proper  average 
for  a  whole  apiary  or  a  whole  county.     To 


FIG.  5.- 


■MR.    AARON   SNYDER,  HIS  WHEELBARROVT,  TOOL-BOX,    AND   A   PART   OF   HIS   APIARY 

AT   KINGSTON,    N.    Y. 


method  which  had  been  used  for  rendering 
the  wax.  We  found  that  it  was  so  clean  it 
would  not  pay  to  work  it  over.  Now  we  see 
that  this  slumgum  was  from  a  press  very  much 
like  the  one  we  were  using. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  this 
unheated  press,  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  Hatch  press.  The  extremely  low  cost, 
the  great  capacity  per  day,  and  the  beauti- 
ful color  of  the  wax,  are  all  points  well  worth 
considering. 

The  scheme  of  putting  an  extra  fence  be- 
tween the  outside  rows  of  sections  and  the 
sides  of  the  super  has  been  used  generally  in 
nearly  all  fence  supers.  It  is  a  good  plan 
just  the  same.— Ed. J 


solve  this  difficulty  bee-men  interested  in 
such  things  can  use  a  weighing-beam  with 
ice-hooks  mounted  on  a  tripod,  or  any  wheel- 
ed contrivance  that  may  be  convenient,  and 
need  only  to  wheel  from  hive  to  hive,  and 
weigh  as  many  hives  as  will  give  a  fair  aver- 
age. But  I  am  not  fully  persuaded  that  a 
single  hive  from  each  apiary  will  not  give 
accurate  results.     Here  is  the  reason: 

We  are  not  interested  in  any  one  man's 
yield,  and  are  really  weighing  specially  se- 
lected hives  from  all  the  bees  in  the  State. 
Now,  if  100  hives  are  weighed  semi-weekly 
in  Ohio,  and  these  hives  are  situated  in  all 
sections  of  the  State  where  there  are  good 
flows  of  honey,  and  where   there  are  poor, 
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FIG.  (5. — THE 


SNYDKK    \VAX-1M:KSS 
ACTUALLY    USED. 


IS 


where  the  bees  are  doing  well  and  where 
they  are  not,  will  not  these  100  hives  give  a 
final  result  of  accuracy  equal  to  that  of 
weighing  the  same  number  in  one  apiaiy  ? 
And  will  not  the  good  and  bad  reports  be 
necessary,  actually  necessary,  to  get  the 
proper  average  v 

While  admitting  one  hive  is  not  an  accu- 
rate quantity,  because  it  can  represent  only 
a  limited  area,  and  may  even  be  misleading, 
still  in  100  colonies  will  not  the  test  prove  its 
value  ?  The  National  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion could  do  nothing  to  increase  its  pres- 
tige and    popularity  more    than  to  take  up 

the  ques- 
t  i  o  n  of 
combining 
with  the 
excellent 
service  of 
Glean- 
iNGs'  hon- 
ey-crop re- 
ports, and 
furnish  its 
members  a 
monthly 
report,  say 
from  May 
to  Septcm- 
FiG.  7.— THE  WOODEN   TUB   OF    ber,  of  sta- 

SNYDER  wax-press.  tistics  thuS 


compiled.  My  idea  of  these  reports  is  based 
on  that  followed  by  the  government  in  cer- 
tain lines,  and  the  reports  would  read  some- 
thing like  this: 


Local- 
ity. 

Principal 

honey-flow 

for  fortnig-ht 

Hives 
weighed 

2  weeks 
gain 

Season's 
gain 

1o  of 

Av. 
crop 

Ohio 

White  clover 

100  lbs. 

800  lbs. 

5000  lbs. 

80  fo 

Estimated  hives  in  State 


Now  given  the  number  of  hives  in  com- 
mercial yai'ds,  and  the  yield  of  the  State  is 
approximately  arrived  at  for  market  pur- 
poses. 

Another  point,  some  hives  will  not  do  well, 
and  some  will  be  abnormal.  How  about 
these  ?  Simple  enough.  They  I'epresent  a 
factor  present  in  all  beeyards,  and  properly 
go  right  into  the  report,  because  they  are 
representative  of  just  the  conditions  we  are 
trying  to  arrive  at.  They  are  not  mislead- 
ing, but  tend  to  higher  accuracy. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

[Gleanings  will  be  pleased  to  cooperate 
with  any  intelligent  movement  that  may  be 
inaugerated  to  help  along  a  line  of  effort 
suggested  by  our  correspondent. — Ed.] 


YELLOW  AND   WHITE    SWEET 
VER  AT  DR.  MILLER'S. 


CLO 


Their  Value  to  Him. 


BY   DR.   C.   C.    MILLER. 


Last  summer  our  cow-pasture  was  perhaps 
one-fourth  covered  with  sweet  clover.  It 
grew  rank,  but  the  cow  didn't  seem  to  care 
for  it.  Still,  there  was  so  much  of  it  that  it 
would  hardly  be  noticed  if  she  ate  quite  a 
bit.  But  the  grass  was  also  luxuriant  and 
abundant,  and  she  evidently  preferred  that. 
By  and  by  there  came  a  dry  time,  a  very  dry 
time,  and  pastures  were  brown.  Then  it 
was  that  the  sweet  clover  showed  its  value. 
It  remained  cheerfully  green  while  the  grass 
about  it  was  dry  and  parched.  It  had,  how- 
ever, run  up  to  six  feet  and  more  in  height; 
and  if  you  stop  and  look  meditatively  at  a 
solid  mass  of  sweet  clover  six  feet  high  you'll 
realize  that  there's  a  lot  of  feed  in  it.  Grad- 
ually it  was  reduced  in  height  ( although,  of 
course,  the  cow  didn't  eat  from  the  top  down) 
until  finally  it  was  reduced  to  a  height  of  twt> 
feet  or  so,  as  you  will  see  by  Fig.  1  from  a 
photo  taken  Sept.  3,  1906.  Compare  this 
with  the  height  of  the  single  stalk  in  Fig.  2, 
which  was  taken  the  same  day.  But  the 
compai'ison  is  not  entirely  fair,  for  No.  2 
grew  on  rich  low  ground  that  had  the  wash 
from  the  elevated  ground  surrounding,  and 
this  stalk  growing  alone  was  especially  se- 
lected on  account  of  its  unusual  height.  I 
was  afraid  the  slender  top  might  not  show 
in  the  picture,  so  I  held  a  dried  weed  beside 
it  at  the  same  height.  From  the  ground  to 
the  top  was  just  nine  feet.  I  may  have  seen 
taller  sweet  clover,  but  I'm  sure  that's  the 
tallest  I  ever  measured. 

That  the  cow  does  not  eat  it  down  lower 
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FIG.   1.— A  PA.STURE   OF   SWEET   CLOVER   NEAR   THE   HOME   OF   DR.  C.    C.    MILLER,    MARENGO, 

ILLINOIS. 


than  shown  is  a  good  thing,  for  each  plant  is 
bushy,  throwing  out  fresh  growth  on  all  sides 
as  fast  as  eaten  off,  thus  furnishing  a  constant 
supply  of  tender  growth  until  freezing  weath- 
er. It  also  makes  it  of  greater  value  for  the 
bees,  for  the  fresh  growth  is  always  blossom 
growth,  and  if  you  had  been  present  at  the 
time  the  picture  was  taken  it  would  have  re- 
minded you  of  bees  working  on  buckwheat. 

Some  one  will  say:  "  But  I  thought  you 
told  us  the  honey  crop  of  lt)06  was  an  entire 
failure  with  you;  and  if  the  bees  were  so  busy 
on  sweet  clover  why  the  failure?"  My  dear 
sir,  a  pasture-field  for  a  single  cow  is  not  a 
very  large  field  of  operation  for  a  yard  full 
of  bees.  To  be  sure,  that  was  not  the  only 
sweet  clover  within  reach,  but  the  road  com- 
missioners took  care  that  not  much  of  it 
should  be  allowed  to  blossom  on  the  high- 
ways. Yet  some  credit  should  be  given  to 
sweet  clover  and  cucumljers,  for,  besides 
having  the  hives  heavy  with  honey  for  win- 
ter, I  had  some  combs  tilled  that  I  have  stored 
away  for  next  spring.  Just  wait  till  I  go 
down  cellar,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  many  there 
are.  .     .     There  are  248,  most    of    them 

full,  and  from  that  down  to  half  full. 

I  count  those  combs  much  the  same  as  so 
much  white-clover  honey  in  sections.  I'll 
tell  you  how.  The  hives  are,  I  think,  heavy 
enough  so  that  the  bees  would  go  through 
till  clover  harvest  without  any  feeding.  But 
at  the  opening  of  the  harvest  there  would  be 
a  good  deal  of  empty  space  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  that  space  would  have  to  be 
filled  before  the  bees  would  devote  much  at- 
tention to  the  supers.  Now  if  I  take  away 
combs  that  are  empty,  or  nearly  so,  replac- 
ing them  with  these  reserve  combs,  don't  you 
see  that  every  pound  of  such  honey  thus  giv- 
en means  another  pound  of  white-clover  hon- 
ey in  the  sections?  Besides,  it's  a  "dread- 
ful" comfortable  feeling  to  know  that  you 
are  fully  provided  against  any  contingency  if 


any  colony   in    spring   should    be    short  of 
stores. 

I  have  always  thought  I  didn't  care  for 
yellow  sweet  clover,  because  it  comes  two  to 
four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  white,  right 
when  white  clover  is  doing  its  best.  But  last 
season  made  me  change  my  mind;  for  white 


FIG. 


-LLXL'lilANT      GliOWTH      OF 
CLOVER  AT  DR.   MILLER'S. 


SWEET 
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clover  didn't  do  its  best,  although  blooming 
abundantly;  and  if  the  yellow  is  an  unfailing 
yieldei"  the  same  as  white  sweet  clover  (and 
I  suppose  it  is),  then  the  yellow  would  come 
in  very  handy. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  general  public,  sweet 
clover  is  a  very  noxious  weed  whose  first  en- 
croachment must  be  carefully  watched,  lest 
it  get  a  foothold  and  spread  persistently  and 
promiscuously.  The  great  objection  in  the 
eyes  of  the  bee-keeper  is  that  it  is  so  hard  to 
get  a  stand  of  it.  I  have  tried  several  times 
to  get  a  solid  field  of  it,  but  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded. This  cow-pasture  comes  the  nearest 
to  a  success  of  any  thing  I've  had,  and  I  did 
not  try  to  get  a  stand  there. 

I'd  like  to  have  a  solid  field  of  it  so  I  could 
have  some  hay  that  was  nothing  but  sweet 


clover.  My  stock  care  more  for  it  dried  than 
green,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  general  ex- 
perience. The  horses  care  more  for  it  than 
the  cow,  but  other  cows  may  care  more  for 
it  than  ours. 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  LIVE  BEES   AT 
FAIRS. 


How  to  Get   Twice   the  Market  Price  by 

Advertising;  the  Advantage  of 

Permanent  Customers, 


BY   G.   BRUNDAGE 


MISS  EMILY  TOMPKINS,  WHO,  WITHOUT  VEIL  OR 
HANDLED    BEES  IN  A  CAGE   AT  THE  COUNTY 


At  the  last  Orange  Co.  fair  I  had  an  exhib- 
it of  honey  and  live  bees.  The  first  day,  as 
we  were  fixing  up  the  exhibit  the  general 
superintendent  said,  "Why,  are 
you  going  to  have  live  bees  here 
in  this  flower-tent  ?  I  think  you 
will  have  trouble — don't  think  it 
will  woi'k  —  every  one  will  gi-t 
stung  to  death."  But  I  told  hiui 
that,  although  showing  live  bees 
in  a  tent  was  new  work  for  me, 
yet  I  had  handled  a  few  bees,  and 
I  would  assure  him  that  there 
would  be  no  trouble,  and  no  one 
stung,  and,  further,  that  I  would 
promise  him  if  any  one  were 
stung  I  would  remove  the  bees 
at  once.  Not  one  person  was 
stung  in  the  whole  four  days. 
Well,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to 
get  some  nice  comb  honey  over 
to  the  general  superintendent's 
tent,  and  also  some  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  flower-tent  where 
I  had  my  exhibit.  After  that  we 
were  shown  every  courtesy. 

I  had  a  one-frame  observatory 
hive,  an  eight-frame  hive,  a  Pearl 
Agnes  hive,  and  a  twin  mating- 
box  all  with  bees  and  queens. 
These  were  all  in  the  wire-cloth 
tent.  Many  people  were  around 
all  the  time,  and  we  were  nearly 
flooded  with  questions.  Some- 
times a  dozen  would  be  talking 
all  at  once  —  in  fact,  we  were 
nearly  talked  to  death.  It  is  no 
small  job  to  manage  such  an  ex- 
hibit and  explain  all  the  details 
pertaining  to  bees,  honey,  and 
queen-rearing.  I  was  very  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  services  of  a 
talented  young  lady.  Miss  Emily 
Tompkins,  whose  photo  is  shown 
herewith,  as  she  appeared  at  the 
fair.  She  would  go  out  among  the 
crowds  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
people,  then  go  into  the  bee-tent 
and  handle  the  bees,  with  bare 
head  and  arms.  Ladies  outside 
would  say  they  would  not  go  in 
there  for  thousands  of  dollars; 
but  this  young  lady  had  the  will 
power,  and  a  very  level  head, 
ovFs  ^  ^^  ^*^*  mind  it  at  all.  Every 
^A  tI  old  bachelor  would  stop  and  say, 
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with  a  knowing  wink,  "Miss  Honey,  how 
much  is  this  honey?  " 

In  regard  to  the  business  part  of  the  en- 
terprise I  would  say  that  I  consider  it  a  very 
good  and  profitable  advertisement — at  least 
I  found  it  so.  I  sold  a  good  lot  of  honey 
at  the  fair,  and  the  end  is  not  yet,  as  I  have 
received  lots  of  orders  and  complimentary 
letters  from  people  who  saw  my  exhibit. 
One  man  bought  fifty  pounds  for  his  own  use. 

Be  sure  to  deal  fairly  with  all,  and  your 
trade  will  grow  each  year,  and  you  will 
not  have  to  ship  your  honey  to  the  glutted 
city  markets  for  five  or  six  cents  per  pound. 
Your  friends  the  farmers,  and  your  city  cou- 
sins, will  pay  you  three  times  the  money. 
It  does  one  good  to  see  the   children's  eyes 


my  selling  is  in  giving  some  away.  I  sup- 
pose I  give  away  not  less  than  five  hundred 
pounds  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  it  is  a 
better  advertisement  than  any  gained  by 
the  use  of  printer's  ink,  as  every  pound  will 
be  sure  to  bring  more  and  more  customers 
every  year.  But  you  must  produce  good 
thick  rich  honey,  ripened  on  the  hive,  and 
not  that  thin  artificially  ripened  green  stuff 
that  has  to  be  sold  from  four  to  six  cents 
per  pound.  I  always  get  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen cents  for  all  my  extracted  honey,  so  one 
ton  is  worth  about  two  and  one-half  tons  of 
that  four  to  six  cent  stuff  that  is  shipped  to 
the  wholesale  market.  I  am  getting  more 
retail  trade  each  year,  and  sell  hundreds  of 
pounds  from  the  house  to  the  farmers.     I  also 


holtermann's  concrete  bee-cellar  and  wokk-shop. 


get  big  when  you  go  into  a  house  with  a  nice 
pail  of  that  sparkling  sweet.  Not  long  ago 
I  went  to  a  home  where  there  were  three 
little  girls,  and  gave  them  a  quart  jar  of  ex- 
tracted honey;  and  do  you  know,  friend 
Root,  it  did  me  more  good  to  see  those  three 
pair  of  eyes  glisten  than  to  sell  five  hundred 
pounds?  The  mother  told  me  a  few  days 
afterward  that  they  never  tasted  any  thing 
like  it — in  fact,  did  not  know  the  taste  of 
good  honey;  and  these  are  well-to-do  people. 
She  told  me  they  bought  some  honey  a  few 
years  ago,  but  it  was  a  very  poor  thin  sort 
of  sour  stuff,  and  they  had  never  bought  any 
since.  But  she  said  they  wanted  more  of 
mine — you  see  another  customer  for  life. 
So,  my   bee-keeping   friends,  the   secret   of 


have  some  retail  trade  in  New  York  and  in 
two  others  States,  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut. The  customer  always  pays  the  express. 
As  I  said  before,  if  you  sell  the  right  kind  of 
honey  these  customers  always  have  friends 
who  will  be  sure  to  want  some  the  next  year, 
so  it  makes  an  endless  chain.  Some  take  as 
much  as  fifty  pounds.  I  ship  the  most  of  it 
that  goes  a  long  distance,  in  tin  pails.  For 
the  retail  grocery  trade  I  use  glass  packages 
in  one  to  three  pound  sizes. 
Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 

[We  have  before  urged  the  very  great  ad- 
vertising value  of  making  live-bee  demon- 
strations at  county  fail's  and  at  other  public 
gatherings.     We  have  seen  the  evidence  of 
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this  so  repeatedly  in  our  own  experience  we 
wonder  that  more  bee-keepers  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  plan  instead  of  shipping 
their  honey  ofE  to  the  big  cities  where  it 
comes  into  fierce  competition  with  the  honey 
sent  in  by  other  bee-keepers. 

Gleanings  offers  its  congratulations  to  the 
young  lady  who  is  brave  enough  to  go  inside 
a  wire-cloth  cage  and  handle  live  bees  be- 
fore a  crowd.— Ed.  1 


THE  WINTERING   PROBLEM. 


An 


Ideal     Bee-cellar;     Some   Ventilating 
Problems  Neatly  Solved. 

BY  R.   F.  HOLTERMANN. 


[When  we  called  on  Mr.  Holtermann  last  January 
we  naturally  had  a  curiosity  to  see  his  new  mammoth 
bee-cellar  which  he  had  recently  constructed,  and 
which  he  believed  was  about  as  complete  and  perfect 
in  all  its  appointments  as  any  thing-  that  had  ever 


AN  INTERIOR   VIEW   LOOKING 


been  constructed.  The  opportunity  to  see  it  was 
gladly  accepted.  We  have  inspected  a  yood  many  of 
the  bee-cellars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
we  are  free  to  say  that  we  have  never  run  across  any 
thing-  more  unique  or  nearly  perfect  in  its  general 
arrangement  than  this  combined  extracting-house, 
work-shop,  and  bee-cellar  underneath.  The  whole 
structure  is  made  of  solid  concrete— that  is  to  say, 
the  foundation  walls  as  well  as  those  above  g-round 
are  made  of  cement  and  sand  iioured  into  wooden 
forms  a  good  deal  after  the  manner  of  those  described 
in  our  issue  for  November  1,  page  1363. 

Mr.  Holtermann  does  not  say  any  thing  about  the 
very  roomy  work-shop  and  extracting-room  in  the 
story  above  ground.  This  has  a  large  stove,  all  the 
modern  appliances  for  extracting  and  liquefying  hon- 
ey, and  a  few  necessary  tools  for  making  and  putting 
together  supplies,  Mr.  H.  thus  describes  the  cellar. 
—Ed.] 

The  individual  bee-keeper  can  understand 
and  solve  the  wintering  problem  only  as  it 


is  studied  in  all  its  bearings.  If  individual 
stock  and  variety  of  bee,  stores,  and  their  na- 
ture, position,  and  previous  treatment,  the 
manner  in  which  the  bees  are  protected  dui'- 
ing  the  autumn  and  winter  are  not  taken  in- 
to consideration  in  coming  to  conclusions, 
but  little  progress  can  be  made  when  we  seek 
to  detect  the  eft'ect  of  winter  repositories  un- 
der certain  conditions.  Temperature  and 
moisture  undoubtedly  play  an  important 
part  in  the  question;  but  the  one  who  con- 
siders this  alone  is  like  the  man  who  builds 
a  fine  house  upon  an  unknown  foundation. 
We  as  bee-keepers  jump  too  much  to  conclu- 
sions, and  then  spend  our  reasoning  powers 
and  energies  in  defending  ground  perhaps 
hastily  and  injudiciously  taken. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  VARIETY. 

The  variation  in  individual  and  breed  has 
long  been  recognized  by  breeders  in  other 
lines  of  livestock.     The  mountain  sheep  and 

the  Down  each 
requires  'cer- 
tain environ- 
ments to  be  at 
its  best.  So 
with  bees.  I 
am  satisfied 
that  no  one 
variety  of  bee 
will  do  best 
under  all  con- 
ditions. In  our 
northern  win- 
ters we  require 
a  bee  with  a 
strong  consti- 
tution. Long 
confl  n  e  m  e  n  t 
requires  good 
digestive  and 
assimilative 
powers  and  a 
nervous  tem- 
perament not 
easily  upset. 
A  nervous 
strain  may 
bring  on  di- 
arrhea. Irri- 
tability, as  a 
rule,  is  not  an 
indication  of 
nerve  strength 
What  can  be  done  by  selection  in  breeding 
corn  and  other  crops  can  be  done  by  selec- 
tion in  breeding  Ijees;  but  if  done,  the  mi- 
croscope, the  finely  balanced  scale  and  ac- 
curate measure,  the  chemist,  and  the  winter 
x'epository,  with  facilities  for  conti"olling  tem- 
perature during  long  periods  —  these,  com- 
tsined  with  patient  investigation,  will  deter- 
mine what  points  do  bear  on  successful  win- 
tering and  bee-keeping,  and  what  are  ideal 
conditions  at  which  the  bee-keeper  shall  aim. 

STORES. 

So  far  as  I  know,  we  want  abundance  of 
stores,  free  from  germs  of  fermentation.  I 
believe  that  bees  are  and  can  be  successfully 
wintered    on    honey  rich  in  pollen;  yet  this 
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pollen,  particulai'ly  in  the  early  part  of  win- 
ter, is  undesirable,  and  a  feed  of  granulated- 
sugar  syrup  in  the  fall  for  the  center  of  the 
brood-cliamber  is  desirable  where  the  bees 
are  long  confined  in  winter  quai'ters.  The 
stores  should  be  kept  covered  by  the  bees,  thus 
preventing  granulation  and  the  absorption  of 
germs  and  moisture.  Empty  combs  outside 
of  the  cluster,  stores  within,  is  what  we  want 
rather  than  that  which  is  too  often  the  case 
— the  opposite  condition. 

FALL  PROTECTION. 

Yeai's  of  observation  and  reflection  has 
convinced  me  that  bees  are  better  in  winter 
repositories  as  soon  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  cold  penetrating  weather  has  ar- 
rived. This,  with  us,  is  about  Nov.  15.  A 
week  or  two  out  in  the  cold  may  do  more 
harm  than  can  be  undone  by  a  later  flight. 

HOW   PROTECTED. 

The  above  is  important,  and  generally  does 
not  receive  adequate  consideration.  There 
should  be  svifficient  ventilation  through  the 
hive  to  carry  from  the  bees  and  stores  the 
foul  air  and  moisture,  and  yet  not  carry  away 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  heat.  To  do  this 
the  coverings  should  not  be  air-tight,  and  yet 
they  should  be  sufficiently  warm  to  keep  the 
air  and  heat  from  passing  through  more  rap- 
idly than  to  carry  out  the  object  heretofore 
mentioned.  I  use  an  unsealed  cloth;  and, 
upon  this  felt  cloth,  felt  paper,  old  carpet, 
tea-box  matting,  or  chaff  cushions 

VENTILATION. 

Bees  respire.  In  that  excellent  address  of 
Mr.  S.  D.  House,  delivered  at  the  late  Brant- 
ford  convention,  and  already  reported  in 
Gleanings,  he  gave  the  result  of  a  series  of 
experiments  reported  by  eminent  men.  Un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions  for  quies- 
cence the  bees  gave  only  three  to  five  respir- 
ations in  three  to  five  minutes.  No  animal, 
be  it  man  or  beast,  can  breathe  without,  in 
the  act,  consuming  oxygen  and  emitting  car- 
bonic-acid gas.  If  the  air  is  foul  the  system 
suffers;  up  to  a  certain  point  the  respix'ation 
and  circulation  increase.  This  law  is  as  fix- 
ed as  that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun. 

We  may  say,  "My  bees  get  no  systematic 
ventilation, "  and  be  correct.  My  stock  of 
cattle  may  live  by  browsing  and  feeding 
where  they  can  during  the  winter;  the  con- 
ditions may  be  so  they  will  do  fairly  well 
without  my  care;  but  live  stock  must  get 
their  feed,  and  bees  must  consume  oxygen. 
As  we  value  our  reputation  let  us  desist  fi'om 
saying  winter  repositories  require  no  venti- 
lation. Bees  have  blood;  that  blood  circu- 
lates, and  bees  breathe  through  openings 
called  "spiracles,"  cari'ying  air  even  to  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  These 
organs  being  there,  intelligent  thought  should 
for  ever  preclude  us  from  claiming  that  it  is 
not  requisite  that  winter  repositories  with 
bees  do  not  require  to  be  ventilated. 

It  is  a  matter  of  whether  that  process  of 
ventilation  can  be  seen  and  noticed,  and  is 
under  control,  or  not.  No  ordinary  house 
or  cellar  is  ever   air-tight.     If   the   bees  are 


quiet,  and  respiration  at  the  minimum, 
and  the  number  of  hives  limited,  probably, 
in  an  ordinary  cellar,  there  is  generally 
enough  circulation  without  special  means. 
When  winds  are  high,  and  the  temperature 
outside  lower  than  that  inside,  ordinary  cel- 
lars generally  have  too  much  ventilation 
with  correspondingly  rapid  and  injurious 
changes  in  temperature.  But  when  calm, 
and  the  outside  and  inside  temperature  about 
the  same,  then  the  lack  of  system  and  the 
want  of  regular  intakes  and  outlets,  with 
power  to  move  the  aii",  is  felt  by  the  bees, 
even  if  not  by  the  bee-keeper.  In  my  cellar 
there  is  a  system  of  ventilation,  and  by 
means  of  fire  in  the  bee-house  above,  or  by 
means  of  fire  in  the  center  compartment, 
5X5,  Fig.  1,  two  stovo-pipes  discharging  in- 
to the  chimney  F,  Fig.  1,  I  can  get  a  current 
of  air  up  the  chimney.  Then  through  open- 
ings on  the  north  and  south  side,  at  the  base 
of  the  chimney,  the  foul  air  is  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  a  change  of  air 
is  maintained.  I  should  like  to  see  a  fan  in 
the  chimney,  I'un  by  clockwork  and  weight, 
or  some  other  inexpensive  power. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  LIGHT. 

Observation  leads  me,  until  I  know  more 
at  least,  to  prefer  a  temperature  of  42  to  45°. 
Darkness  as  absolute  as  we  can  secure  it  is, 
I  am  sure,  the  desirable  condition. 

QUIET   AND  ODOR. 

Bees  may  become  accustomed  to  many 
things;  in  fact,  I  believe  they  may  be  trained 
to  a  greater  extent  than  many  admit.  We 
can,  however,  make  no  mistake  by  securing 
as  absolute  quiet  as  possible,  and  I  aim  at 
this  as  to  vibration,  noise,  light,  and  odor; 
no  liquefying  of  honey,  and  no  rendering  of 
wax  is  allowed  in  the  bee-house  above  while 
the  bees  are  in  the  cellar  below. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CELLAR. 

The  bee-house  illustrated  is  of  concrete, 
and  even  the  chimney  is  of  this.  The  chim- 
ney has  a  cowl  on  top  of  it,  with  its  back  to 
the  wind  to  assist  in  getting  a  draft.  On 
each  side  of  the  chimney  is  a  box  ventilator 
projecting  through  the  peak  of  the  roof. 
This  is  12  in.  square,  with  a  slide  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  air  passing  through.  These 
shafts  enter  the  cellar  at  the  ceiling  above, 
and  are  for  warm  weather.  The  building  is 
50  ft.  long  by  25  wide.  The  cellar  walls  are 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  object  be- 
ing to  get  a  more  uniform  temperature  in 
the  ground,  and  less  liability  for  moisture  to 
condense  on  its  walls. 

The  ceiling  of  the  cellar,  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  temperature  and  prevent  condensation, 
has,  as  seen  in  the  upright-elevation  plan, 
Fig.  2,  G,  a  tongue-and-groove  floor;  C  E,  felt 
paper;  D,  air-space;  (J,  tongue-and-groove 
floor;  F,  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  is  concrete. 
The  only  openings  from  the  outside  into  the 
cellar  are  seen  in  Fig.  1.  From  B  to  A  are 
two  glazed  waterlime-jointed  tiling,  coming 
above  ground  just  outside  of  the  bee-house 
at  B  B,  the  wall  going  down  8  ft.  into  the 
ground;  then  passmg  under  the  cellar  wall 
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and  floor,  entering  the  cellar  at  points  A,  A. 
Then  there  is  a  stairway,  C,  which  is  cover- 
ed by  two  doors  at  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  again  closed  from  the  cellar  by  two 
doors.  Through  these  doors  the 'bees  are 
brought  in  and  out. 


Ground  plan  of  cellar.  Inner  compartment,  E,  has  solid 
concrete  walls  extending  to  ceiling.  Opening  E  communi- 
cates with  a  sub-earth  ventilator.  I).  When  in-rushing  air  is 
too  cold  a  lire  Is  built  in  the  stove,  tempering  the  air.  when  it 
passes  upward  to  the  ceiling,  passing  into  the  square  box 
wooden  flues  shown  at  D  I)  D  D,  in  Fig.  3,  where  it  is  distribut- 
ed to  every  point  in  the  cellar. 


1  inch  openings  for  circu/dfion 
but  not  draft. 


/»/  z. 


'9 


Perpendicular  elevation  of  bee-cellar,  showing  the  square 
box  ventilating-flue  with  its  one-inch  holes  as  shown  in  dia- 
gram 3. 


F 


Fre^h  Air 


F 


<Q 


Fie;.  3. 


Horizontal  plan  showing  scheme  of  ventilation.  Room  B 
has  solid  concrete  walls  to  prevent  danger  from  fire  from  the 
stove  ate.  Under  the  stove  is  the  sub-earth-ventllator  open- 
ing that  supplies  fresh  air.  which,  if  too  cold,  is  warined  and 
then  forced  through  the  distributing-flues  D  D  D  D.  which  are 
perforated  by  one-inch  holes.  The  flues  1)  D  are  closed  at  the 
ends,  and  all  air  must  pass  out  at  the  holes  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  F  F  are  ventilators  carrying  foul  air  and  moisture  by 
means  of  flues  extending  through  the  roof. 

D  is  a  12-inch  glazed  pipe  with  waterlime 
joints  8  ft.  under  ground.  This  entei's  the 
cellar  in  the  compartment  E,  a  coal-stove 
standing  over  this  opening.  In  this  com- 
partment, if  the  air  is  not  sufficiently  temper- 


ed by  its  passage  under  ground  it  can  be 
warmed  before  it  passes  into  the  cellar. 

In  Fig.  3  the  system  of  distributing  fresh 
air  is  shown.  The  illustration  is  not  quite 
correct  as  to  the  central  compartment,  how- 
ever. B  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  central 
compartment  as  E  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  west  wall  should  be  great- 
er. At  the  top  of  this  compartment,  on  the 
west  side,  are  pipes,  D,  D,  D,  which  carry 
the  fresh  air  to  the  north  and  south  end  of 
the  cellar,  E  E  respectively  being  the  noi'th 
and  south  ends.  From  there  through  many 
one  inch  openings  (see  arrows  also,  in  B, 
Fig.  2,  and  the  method  of  turning  the  corner 
of  the  wall),  the  fresh  air  is  evenly  distrib- 
uted through  the  cellar  and  carried  off  in  a 
more  or  less  foul  condition  through  open- 
ings in  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  F  in  Fig.  1, 
and  at  ventilators  F  F,  in  Fig.  3,  said  venti- 
lators showing  thi'ough  the  roof  on  either 
side  of  the  chimney  shown  in  the  exterior 
half-tone  view  of  the  cellar. 

I  have  a  curtain  this  winter  on  the  north, 
south,  and  west  walls,  and  find  it  assists  in 
equalizing  the  temperature.  This  winter  I 
have  had  more  or  less  of  air  passing  through 
all  the  air-passages,  yet  have  kept  a  sufficient- 
ly high  temperature  half  the  time  without 
fire. 

Two  years  ago  I  darkened  all  the  windows 
in  the  bee-house  above,  and  partially  opened 
a  trap-door  which  leads  by  means  of  a  stair- 
way alongside  of  the  center  compartment  to 
the  cellar  floor.  This,  however,  gave  too 
rapid  variations  in  temperature  and  was 
abandoned.  During  the  last  strong  gale,  with 
the  wind  reaching  a  velocity  of  over  60  miles 
an  hour,  in  24  hours  a  change  from  59  to  12° 
was  experienced;  and  with  no  change  in  the 
dampei's  in  the  ventilators  there  was  a  vari- 
ation of  only  2^°  in  the  cellar. 

In  visiting  my  cellar,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
noticed  that  the  stocks  of  bees  in  the  twelve- 
frame  Langstroth  hives  were  powerful  large 
clusters  of  bees  hanging  under  frames  with 
full  capacity.  This,  of  course,  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  number  of  bees  found  dead  on 
the  floor.  Again,  the  bottom-boards  on  my 
hives  are  pretty  clean  of  bees;  but  up  to  Jan. 
23,  by  measure  I  swept  If  bushels  of  dead 
bees  from  the  floor. 

Brantford,  Can. 

[As  we  go  into  the  shop  above  we  lift  a 
large  trap-door,  light  a  candle,  and  descend 
into  the  lower  regions.  All  is  quiet,  save 
now  and  then  a  little  zip,  zip  of  a  flitting 
bee  lured  by  the  light  of  the  candle.  The 
air  feels  about  46.  It  smells  fresh,  notwith- 
standing there  were  from  400  to  500  colonies 
in  the  cellar.  There  were  but  few  dead  bees 
on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  one  could  go  all  over  the  cellar  without 
stepping  on  a  dead  bee.  Mr.  Holtermann 
showed  us  the  inner  compartment  where  the 
stove  is  located,  and  which  is  used  for  tem- 
pering the  air  when  necessary  as  it  comes  in 
from  the  sub-earth  ventilator.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  was  a  cool  brisk  morning,  and  our  ears 
tingled  in  the  open  air,  even  after  a  brisk 
walk,  the   air   in  that   inner    compartment 
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where  we  came  in  had  been  sufficiently  tem- 
pered through  its  underground  passage,  so 
that  no  artificial  heat  was  needed.  It  is  in  only 
extremely  cold  weather,  we  believe,  that  Mr. 
Holtermann  finds  it  necessary  to  warm  the 
air,  and  perhaps  at  other  times  when  the  cir- 
culation is  sluggish.  We  followed  the  course 
of  the  ventilating-llues  designated  byD,  D,  in 
Fig.  3,  C;  and  on  pushing  the  candle  up  to 
one  of  its  one-inch  openings  we  could  plainly 
see  by  the  defiection  of  the  fiame  that  the 
air  was  pushing  out.  The  long  course  of 
these  ventilators  clear  around  the  cellar, 
closed  except  at  the  one-inch  opening,  dis- 
tributes the  air  evenly  over  the  entire  cellar. 

Mr.  Holtermann  omits  to  draw  attention  to 
the  ventilating-pipes  sticking  up  through  the 
roof  on  either  side  of  the  chimney.  These, 
if  I  remember  coi'rectly,  extend  down  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  to  within  about  a  foot 
of  the  floor.  Their  purpose  is  to  assist  the 
chimney-llue  to  carry  out  the  foul  air.  On 
going  outside  of  the  cellar  we  could  see  the 
white  frost  at  the  top  of  the  ventilators, 
showing  that  the  foul  air  was  continually 
passing  out,  the  moisture  collecting  and 
freezing  into  a  white  frost. 

This  cellar  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  being  exceeded,  perhaps,  only  by  the 
mammoth  bee-cellar  of  E.  W.  Alexandei-  and 
that  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  E.  Hetherington. 
The  extensive  bee-keeper  may  well  copy  aft- 
er the  general  plan  of  this;  for  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating  of  it,  this  cellar  certainly  does  its 
work. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  Mr. 
Holtermann  is  an  advocate  of  large  and 
powerful  colonies.  It  is  one  thing  to  keep  a 
cellar  sweet  and  nicely  ventilated  with  weak 
or  moderate-sized  colonies;  but  when  we  put 
some  400  or  500  twelve-frame  rousing  big 
ones  in,  we  all  admit  we  have  a  different 
problem  to  contend  with,  and  yet  this  cellar 
takes  care  of  them. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  this  journal 
be  laid  aside,  or  marked,  so  that  late  this 
summer  or  fall,  when  one  is  ready  to  begin 
his  cellar,  he  can  have  something  definite  to 
work  on. — Ed.] 


DEEP  VS.  SHALLOW  BROOD  CHAM- 
BERS. 

The  Value  of  Courtesy  in  Criticisms. 

BY   C.  P.    DADANT. 

Mr.  Editor: — When  I  replied  to  your  re- 
quest in  stating  the  reason  of  my  preference 
for  deep  brood-chambers  I  had  no  idea  of 
starting  into  a  discussion.  I  expected  to 
have  my  say  and  be  done.  Biit  several  of 
our  good  bee-keepers  have  jumped  on  me, 
and  I  feel  that  I  want  to  say  a  few  more 
words  before  I  drop  the  subject. 

It  would  appear  from  the  article  of  Mr. 
Chambers  that  the  shallow  hive  is  of  such 
great  advantage  that  it  is  forcing  the  manu- 
facturers to  handle  it  in  spite  of  themselves. 
He  perhaps  forgets  that,  over  twenty  years 


ago,  Mr.  Heddon  invented  a  shallow-frame 
hive  which  was  drummed  and  advertised  all 
over  the  country,  for  which  Mr.  Heddon 
even  secured  the  approval  of  Mr.  Langstroth, 
in  his  declining  days,  when  he  had  no  longer 
any  apiary  practice,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that,  the  Heddon-hive  supporters  may  prob- 
ably be  yet  counted  with  two  figures.  If  I 
judge  of  the  number  of  shallow  hives  now  in 
use  by  the  amount  of  comb  foundation  sold 
for  such  shallow  hives,  it  is  but  a  very  low 
per  cent  (less  than  two)  of  the  number  of 
colonies  in  existence  among  progressive  api- 
aries. Yet  the  shallow  hive  was  recommend- 
ed long  before  the  movable  frame  made  its 
appearance,  as  I  said  in  a  previous  article, 
and  the  main  claim  made  for  it  was  the  ease 
of  manipulation. 

Of  the  many  advantages  claimed  for  these 
hives,  one  looms  up  most  conspicuously — 
the  greater  ease  in  handling  and  transport- 
ing the  hives.  Shallow  hives  are  moi'e  de- 
sirable for  migratory  bee-keeping.  I  do  not 
do  any  migratory  l)ee  keeping,  neither  do 
999  out  of  every  1000  bee-keepers.  They  are 
easier  to  transport  from  one  spot  to  another, 
but  1  do  not  transport  hives  We  have  hives 
which  have  stood  in  the  same  spot  for  twen- 
ty years.  I  think  but  little  more  of  moving 
a  hive  than  a  hou.se,  and  I  have  never  had 
need  of  a  hive  which  could  be  packed  around 
like  a  trunk. 

The  foundation  is  easier  put  into  a  shallow 
frame.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  for  we  use 
shallow  frames  for  our  supers;  but  putting 
foundation  in  frames  is  done  only  once  in  25 
or  30  years.  If  the  foundation  has  been  well 
put  in,  it  will  not  need  to  be  changed  for  a 
lifetime.  Shallow  frames  may  be  exti'acted 
more  readily,  because  the  knife  runs  across 
them  more  readily.  That  is  true,  and  that 
is  why  we  use  shallow  frames  in  our  supers. 
But  we  rarely  extract  honey  from  the  lower 
story  of  our  large  hive.     There  is  no  need  of  it. 

It  would  appear  that  the  difference  in  opin- 
ion comes  from  the  difference  in  methods  of 
manipulation.  Our  opponents  would  have 
us  think  that  they  have  the  better  way  be- 
cause they  handle  hives;  we  would  have 
them  think  that  we  have  the  better  way  be- 
cause we  do  less  handling  of  hives,  therefore 
have  less  hard  work. 

We  are  told  that,  if  we  wish  to  give  room, 
we  have  to  put  in  one  additional  frame  at  a 
time,  while  they  double  the  size  of  the  hive 
at  one  operation.  We.  too,  can  double  the 
size  at  one  operation  (if  we  choose  to  do  so); 
but  we  have  the  resoui'ce  of  enlarging  only 
a  little  at  a  time  if  we  see  fit. 

I  don't  relish  the  idea  of  hunting  a  queen 
by  shaking  the  whole  swarm  out.  I  can  do 
it  faster  by  lifting  a  frame  or  two.  Neither 
do  I  like  the  idea  of  helping  a  weak  stock  by 
giving  them  a  full  story  of  brood  from  a 
powerful  colony  or  a  full  case  of  honey.  I 
prefer  a  more  gradual  help. 

But  the  matter  which  has  the  most  weight 
in  my  mind  is  the  greater  amount  of  brood 
secured  from  a  queen  on  deep  frames.  Mr. 
Chambers  calls  this  an  entirely  unpi'oven  as- 
sertion.    It  may  be  to  him.     It  is  not  to  me. 
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He  says,  "I  deny  that  this  style  of  laying  is 
maintained  throughout  the  season."  That  is 
true,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  the  bees  put 
honey  or  pollen  here  and  there,  and  destroy 
the  harmony  of  the  brood-laying.  But  if  Mr. 
C.  will  examine  as  I  have  done,  he  will  find 
that  at  no  time  is  there  so  large  an  amount 
of  brood  as  when  the  regularity  of  laying  is 
kept  up.  This  is  not  ditHcult  to  understand 
by  any  one  who  has  watched  the  queen  in  an 
observation  hive,  and  has  noti(^ed  the  deliber- 
ation and  slowness  of  her  actions.  Time  is 
lost,  much  time  is  lost,  when  she  does  not 
follow  a  regular  course  in  her  laying. 

And,  please,  do  not  tell  me  that  you  can 
rear  stronger  colonies  than  I  do  by  our  meth- 
ods. Mr.  J.  M.  Shuck,  of  Des  Moines,  who 
was  an  advocate  of  reversing  hives,  sent  us 
his  foreman  once  to  win  us  over  to  his  meth- 
ods because,  as  they  said,  they  could  rear 
more  brood  by  inverting  than  by  any  other 
method.  The  foreman  came,  stayed  two 
days,  and  went  away,  won  over  to  the  Da- 
dant  methods. 

Mr.  Bondonneau,  the  editor  of  the  French 
Gleanings,  '' U Apiculture  nouvelle,'"  when 
he  made  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  showed  great  aston- 
ishment at  the  strength  of  our  bees,  and  said 
to  me  that  he  had  not  anywhere  seen  such 
strong  colonies  as  he  saw  in  our  apiary. 

In  summing  up,  allow  me  to  thank  those 
friends  who  do  not  agree  with  me  for  the 
courtesy  of  their  criticisms.  If  we  can't 
agree  as  to  size  of  hives  we  can  at  least  agree 
to  be  pleasant,  for  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
discuss  by  abusing  one  another,  as  I  have 
seen  it  done  in  some  other  places. 

Later. — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  Feb.  15th 
number  of  the  Review.  In  this  paper  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  who  has  at  one  time  been  in  fa- 
vor of  the  horizontal  Heddon  hive,  and  who 
also  argued  in  favor  of  manipulating  hives 
instead  of  frames,  shows  a  decided  prefei'- 
ence  for  the  deeper  frame,  and  I  desire  to 
quote  his  last  words,  with  which  i  concur 
completely:  "My  plea  is  for  simplicity  in 
hive-construction — for  plain  simple  frames, 
without  projections  or  staples,  without  any 
excrescences  whatever.  Then  I  would  hang 
them  in  a  hive  that  is  equally  simple.  I  be- 
lieve— yes,  I  know — that  all  these  'fixings' 
that  are  put  upon  frames  and  hives  are  a 
needless  expense  and  bring  no  recompense." 

Hamilton,  111. 

[We  wish  to  indorse  particularly  the  sen- 
timent "If  we  can  not  agree  as  to  the  size  of 
hives,  we  can  at  least  agree  to  be  pleasant, 
for  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  discuss  by  abus- 
ing one  another."  That  sentiment  we  hope 
all  our  correspondents  will  carefully  keep  in 
tnind.  We  will  not  allow,  if  we  khow  it,  any 
thing  but  courteous  and  friendly  criticism  in 
these  columns,  and  we  believe  that  our  pages 
in  the  past  bear  pretty  fair  evidence  of  this. 
Some  correspondents,  when  they  get  involved 
in  a  controversy,  feel  inclined  to  ridicule  and 
abuse  an  opponent.  Ridicule  is  never  argu- 
ment, and  abuse  is  out  of  place  in  modern 
journalism.     Let  us  disagree;  let  us  argue,  if 


need  be;  but  let  it  be  courteous,  with  a  dis- 
position at  all  times  to  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge the  good  points  made  by  our  opponent. 
Good  discussion  with  an  honest  square  differ- 
ence of  opinion  should  and  does  bring  out  a 
lot  of  truth,  and  for  that  reason  our  columns 
are  open  to  all  such  — Ed.] 


HOAV    TO   GET    MORE    HONEY  FROM 
THE  CLOVERS. 


How  to    Destroy  the  Clover    Midge;  Fur- 
nishing Seed  to  Neighboring  Farmers. 

BY  WM.  m'EVOY. 

This  is  the  all-important  line  to  put  the 
work  on,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  neglected  of 
any.  The  basswoods  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  less  alsike  clover  is  being  grown;  and, 
this  being  so,  every  bee-keeper  should  help 
to  improve  his  own  locality  by  getting  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  alsike-clover  seed  sown  every 
year,  as  by  so  doing  he  will  get  larger  yields 
of  this  choice  honey,  which  sells  for  the  high- 
est price  in  all  markets. 

The  nearer  the  fields  of  clover  are  to  the 
bees,  the  larger  the  yields  of  honey  will  be. 
Mr.  Arthur  Quantz,  of  Langstaff,  York  Co., 
had  fields  of  alsike  clover  only  a  few  rods  from 
his  bees,  and  he  took  over  260  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted, clover  honey  from  several  of  his  col- 
onies, and  this  in  1906,  an  off  year  when  the 
crop  from  clover  was  almost  a  complete  fail- 
ure in  many  parts  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Donaldson,  of  Binbrook,  Wentworth 
County,  had  fields  of  alsike  clover  only  a 
few  feet  from  his  apiary,  and  secured  by  far 
the  largest  crop  of  section  honey  from  clover 
of  any  man  in  our  province  in  1906. 

I  mention  these  cases  to  show  that  it  is  not 
how  far  bees  will  go  for  honey,  but  how 
close  we  can  have  them  to  the  fields  of  clo- 
ver, that  counts  every  time. 

Feeding  off  red  clover  up  to  the  20th  of 
June,  or  mowing  at  that  time,  destroys  the 
whole  of  the  first  brood  of  the  clover  midge; 
and  when  the  second  crops  heads  out  there 
will  be  little  or  no  midge  to  injure  the  heads, 
and  then  nearly  every  head  of  clover  will 
come  into  full  bloom;  and  if  the  weather 
conditions  are  right  then,  Italian  bees  will 
gather  a  good  deal  of  honey  from  the  second 
crops  of  red  clover. 

In  September,  1905,  I  extracted  over  3000 
lbs.  of  pure  red-clover  honey  after  giving  the 
bees  plenty  to  winter  on.  This  honey  was  a 
light  amber  in  color,  and  good  in  flavor,  and 
sold  for  the  same  price  as  the  honey  gather- 
ed from  white  clover.  My  bees  being  Ital- 
ians, they  worked  well  on  the  second  crop 
of  red  clover,  which  was  not  injured  by  the 
mid^e  in  my  locality  in  1905  on  account  of 
the  first  crop  being  cut  early. 

In  1906  red  clover  was  not  cut  soon  enough 
in  my  section  to  destroy  the  first  brood  of 
clover  midge;  and  when  the  second  crop  was 
ready  the  midge  started  in  with  full  force, 
and  practically  ruined  it  for  both  seed  and 
honey.     The   controlling   of   the   red-clover 
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midge  will  result  in  more  seed  for  the  seed- 

f:rower  and  more  honey  for  those  who  keep 
talian  bees  near  it. 
For  many  years  I  have  made  a  practice  of 
looking  closely  at  larviB  to  see  how  the  bees 
were  feeding  it.  Some  was  very  poorly  fed 
in  colonies  where  the  bees  had  every  chance 
possible  to  do  better,  and  in  others  I  found 
the  brood  much  better  fed  where  the  chances 
were  not  so  good.  The  differences  in  these 
cases  were  in  the  bees.  I  found  the  pui'e- 
bred  Italians  the  best  of  any  race  at  feeding 
their  brood,  and  also  best  at  gathering  hon- 
ey from  red  clover.  I  am  not  in  the  queen 
business,  and  have  none  for  sale. 
Wood  burn,  Ont.,  Can.,  Jan.  24. 

[This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  get  the 
farmers  to  sow  alsike  and  red  clover  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bee-yards.  We  go  so  far  as 
to  offer  seed  of  alsike  free  to  the  farmers 
within  a  half  or  three-quai'ters  of  a  mile  of 
any  of  our  yaixls.  Our  old  rule  was  to  give 
the  seed  at  half  price.  At  present  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  it  will  pay  us  to  furnish  the 
seed  free,  especially  alsike. — Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  NEAV  ZEALAND. 


Prospects  there  Not  Great. 


BY  A.   E.  DEWAK. 


On  page  1488  of  your  issue  for  Dec.  1,  1906, 
appears  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  editor  of 
the  Waikato  Times,  referring  to  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  our 
venerable  Government  Apicultural  Expert. 
While  I  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  as 
to  Mr.  Hopkins'  peculiar  suitability  to  occupy 
that  position.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  facts 
and  fagures  given  were  ever  expressed  by  him, 
and  1  can  not  allow  the  article  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  general  impi'ession  which  it  is 
intended  to  convey  appears  to  be  that  New 
Zealand  is  a  bee-keepers'  paradise,  only 
awaiting  the  influx  of  a  number  of  cute  Amer- 
ican bee-keepei"s  who  will  reap  a  rich  reward. 
Now,  the  sooner  this  illusion  is  dispelled  the 
better,  as  I  am  sure  that  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment would  await  the  large  majority  of  per- 
sons who  journey  to  this  country  with  the 
hope  of  making  a  living  by  apiculture.  I 
say  the  "  large  majority'  advisedly,  for  I  am 
not  a  pessimist,  and  know  that  there  are  some 
localities  where  a  respectable  livelihood  could 
be  made  by  bee  culture;  but  even  in  these 
districts  the  seasons  are  uncertain,  as  you  al- 
so find  them  in  America,  especially  when  clo- 
ver is  the  main  source  of  supply  (I  think  Dr. 
Miller  will  agree),  and  some  other  culture 
should  be  combined  with  bee  culture  to  help 
tide  over  the  bad  seasons. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Hopkins  the 
extreme  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  New 
Zealand;  but  under  his  supervision,  with  the 
enforcement  of  legislation  dealing  with  foul 
brood  and  other  diseases,  and  the  adoption 
of  modern  and  scientific  methods,  the  condi- 
tion and  results  of  the  industry  will  materi- 
ally improve.     He  would  be  the  last  person 


to  suggest  the  publication  of  an  article  which 
would  nave  the  effect  of  inducing  immigration 
to  New  Zealand  on  misleading  statements, 
as  he  knows  that  there  are  numbers  of  capa- 
ble bee-keepers  in  this  country  who  woiild 
be  pleased  to  reenter  the  business  if  local 
conditions  warranted  them  in  so  doing. 
Auckland,  N.  Z. 


AN  UNHEATED  WAX-PRESS. 


How    to    Constniet  a  Press     Entirely  of 
Wood. 


BY  JOHN   LOCKWOOD. 


The  drawings  shown  herewith  make  the 
construction  of  my  wax-press  plain.  To  be- 
gin rendering  wax,  first  put  the  cleated  rack 
into  the  bottom  of  the  press.  Take  a  burlap 
sack  that  is  big  enough  to  hold  100  lbs.  of 
bran  and  rip  the  seam  in  one  side  and  the 
bottom.  Spread  this  burlap  sheet  over  the 
press;  push  it  down  in  and  see  that  it  fits 
well  into  the  coi'ners,  letting  the  edges  hang 
out  over  the  top.  Now  take  a  whole  sack 
and  put  it  into  the  press  with  a  hoop  in  the 


JOHN     LOCKWOOD'S   UNHEATED   WAX-PRESS. 

top  to  hold  it  open.  Now  dip  into  your  tub, 
full  of  boiling  comb;  take  the  hoop  out  of 
the  sack;  push  it  down  with  a  stick  to  make 
it  fit  on  the  bottom  and  in  the  corners.  Fold 
up  the  mouth  of  the  sack  and  the  sheet  over 
it.  Put  the  follower  on,  with  the  blocks  on 
top.  Swing  the  cross-bar  over  and  push  the 
screw  up  through  the  hole  in  it.  Put  on  the 
handle  and  turn  both  handles  down,  one  at 
a  time. 
After  the  wax  is  pressed  out,  take  off  one 
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handle;  let  the  screw  slip  down  even  with 
the  top  of  the  press  and  unfold  the  first  bur- 
lap so  it  hangs  over  edges.  Now  get  hold  of 
the  top  of  the  sack  and  pull  it  up  some  so  it 
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CROSS-SECTION    OF  LOCKWOOD's  Vk'AX-PRESS. 

can  cool  a  little.  Then  empty  out  the  slum- 
gum,  put  the  sack  back,  and  fill  it  again  as 
before. 

To  boil  the  comb,  use  a  four-hole  stove 
with  all  the  lids  off.  Put  on  a  big  tub  con- 
taining two  buckets  of  water,  and  add  the 


CROSS-SECTION   OF   FOLLOWER. 

oomb  as  it  boils,  until  the  tub  is  nearly  full. 
The  water  and  free  wax  flow  out  of  the  press 
immediately,  leaving    only  the    slumgum  to 
press. 
Brigham,  Utah. 

[The  construction  of  this  press  is  good, 
and  it  ought  to  give  satisfactory  results.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Hatch  press  in  that  it  is  unheated,  the 
comb  being  melted  up  with  water  in  a  large 
boiler  and  then  dipped  into  the  press  lined 
with  burlap. 

As  outlined  in  our  two  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wax-presses,  we  are  very  sure  that 
one  pressing,  as  described,  would  not  remove 
more  than  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  wax,  leav- 
ing 15  or  at  least  10  per  cent  waste.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  two  articles,  many  let- 
ters have  come  in  which  have  led  to  many 
further  tests,  all-  of  which  have  proven  con- 
clusively in  our  estimation  that  one  pressing 
in  any  form  of  an  unheated  press  can  not  be 
relied  on  to  get  all  of  the  wax.  We  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  our  correspondent 
take  the  refuse  that  has  been  through  the 
press  once  and  put  it  through  the  same  treat- 


ment again,  comparing  the  amount  of  wax 
obtained  from  the  second  rendering  with 
that  obtained  from  the  first. 

Many  presses  similar  to  this  one  are  used 
all  over  the  world,  but  we  doubt  whether 
there  are  many  producers  who  vise  this  meth- 
'  od  that  run  the  refuse  through  the  second 
time,  for  it  looks  so  perfectly  clean  after  be- 
ing pressed  once.  We  would  urge  all  such, 
however,  to  try  at  least  a  second  melting, 
for  we  think  at  least  10  per  cent  more  wax 
will  be  obtained.  After  the  second  render- 
ing there  will  not  be  over  2  per  cent  of 
waste,  as  we  have  proven. 

It  would  seem  desirable,  if  the  body  of  this 
press  above  described  were  to  be  so  deep, 
that  it  be  only  about  half  filled  with  melted 
comb  at  a  time,  otherwise  the  cheese  will  be 
so  thick  that  too  much  wax  may  be  left,  even 
after  two  renderings. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  F.  A.  Salisbury,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  used  a  press  made  entirely 
of  wood,  and  closed  at  the  top  to  prevent  all 
escape  of  heat.  His  idea  was  that,  in  this 
way,  the  refuse  would  not  cool  so  quickly, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  have  more  time  to 
get  the  wax  out;  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  even  in  such  a  press,  closed  at  the  top 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat,  one  pressing  would 
still  leave  a  good  deal  of  wax.  We  have 
made  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  or- 
dinary Hatch  press,  with  the  exception  that 
a  jet  of  steam  was  introduced  so  as  to  keep 
the  press  and  its  contents  very  hot.  We 
found  that,  even  under  these  conditions,  one 
pressing  would  not  get  all  the  wax  by  any 
means,  leaving  almost  as  much  waste  as 
when  no  steam  was  introduced.  It  is  true 
that,  with  a  press  heated  in  this  way,  the 
slumgum  can  be  taken  out,  shaken  up,  and 
pressed  again,  and  that  this  operation  can 
be  repeated  a  great  many  times  until  the 
waste  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount; 
but  this  actually  takes  more  time  than  it 
does  to  melt  up  the  refuse  again  and  run  it 
through.— H.  H.  Root.] 


PARTHENOGENESIS. 


A  Recognized  Phenomenon  Among  Plants. 


BY  JOHN  H.  LOVELL. 


Relative  to  the  statement  in  Gleanings, 
page  163,  "  the  man  who  can  prove  that  plants 
reproduce  themselves  generation  after  gen- 
eration by  the  principle  of  parthenogenesis 
should  have  a  monument  erected  to  his  mem- 
mory, "  some  of  your  readers  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  parthenogenesis  is  a  well- 
known  and  generally  recognized  phenome- 
non among  plants.  It  will  probably  be  found 
described  in  all  the  larger  text-books  on  bot- 
any. By  parthenogenesis  among  plants,  as 
among  animals,  is  meant  the  development  of 
a  new  individual  from  an  unfertilized  egg  or 
spore.  It  should,  of  course,  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  vegetative  multiplication  by 
bulbs,  cuttings,  offshoots,  etc.  It  is  also  en- 
tirely distinct  from  hermaphroditism  where 
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both  sexes  occur  in  the  same  flower  or  in  the 
same  animal. 

Parthenogenesis  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  seaweeds,  or  algie  {Chara  crinita,  Spiro- 
gyra),  and  fungi;  it  is  unknown  among  the 
mosses,  but  is  of  fommon  oc-cuirence  among 
the  ferns.  It  was  first  discovered  in  ferns  by 
Professor  Farlow,  of  Harvard  Univei'sity,  in 
Pteris  cretica 

Among  the  higher  or  seed  plants,  parthen- 
ogenesis has  been  observed  in  Anicnnaria  al- 
jyina,  Thalictnnn  j^urpuraacens,  etc.  There 
is  good  authority  for  stating  that,  by  cutting 
off  the  tops  of  young  flowers  of  taraxacum  it 
has  been  shown  that  normal  seeds  are  pro- 
duced parthenogenetically.  Many  species  of 
Hieracimn  also  set  seed  without  undergoing 
pollination.  Many  other  examples  in  the 
plant  world  might  easily  be  cited,  but  the 
above  are  doubtless  sufficient. 

By  the  remark,  "There  is  no  pollen  pro- 
duced by  the  basswood  or  linden,"  I  presume 
that  it  is  intended  only  to  state  that  pollen 
does  not  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  prove 
attractive  to  honey-bees.  There  is,  however, 
doubtless  more  than  an  ample  supply  for  fertil- 
ization and  the  production  of  seeds.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  the  European  linden.  Her- 
mann Miiller,  the  foremost  authority  on  the 
pollination  of  flowers,  states  that  he  has  seen 
numerous  flies  both  sucking  honey  and  feed- 
ing on  the  pollen.  While  he  observed  thou- 
sands of  bees  resort  to  the  flowers  for  honey, 
he  found  none  with  pollen  in  their  baskets. 
When  bees  can  procure  nectar  they  rarely 
stop  to  gather  poUfn.  On  flowers  which 
have  the  honey  more  or  less  concealed,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  observe  the  larger  bees 
sucking  honey,  while  the  smaller  wild  bees 
(Andrena,  Halictus),  whose  tongues  are  not 
long  enough  to  permit  them  to  do  likewise, 
are  collecting  pollen. 

Waldoboro,  Maine. 


F.  L.  SLADEN'S  BOOK  ON  QUEEN- 
KEARING  IN  ENGLAND. 


BY  M^   K.  MORRISON. 


Books  (or,  rather,  booklets)  on  queen-rear- 
ing are  like  the  autumn  leaves  in  Vallambro- 
sa — they  come  thick  and  fast;  and  it  is  a  good 
sign,  too,  for  the  accurate  and  careful  breed- 
ing of  queens  tends  to  produce  a  decided  im- 
provement in  our  present  races  of  bees. 
England  has  been  rather  lethargic  in  this  de- 
partment of  apiculture,  but  makes  some 
amends  by  the  publication  of  the  above  little 
work  on  the  subject.  The  English  bee-keep- 
ers are  mostly  opposed  to  the  breeding  of 
foreign  races  of  bees,  which  is  rather  odd, 
seeing  the  same  country  excels  in  the  breed- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
poultry,  I'abbits,  cats,  dogs,  cavies,  canaries, 
etc.  The  principal  authorities  over  there  are 
pinning  their  faith  to  the  ordinary  black  bee, 
and  this  may  account  for  their  failure  to  se- 
cure great  results  in  the  honey  season. 
There  can  not  be  any  doul)t  that  the  judicious 
crossing  of  races  of  bees,  and  also  the  blend- 
ing  of  desirable   characteristics,  is   a  work 


calling  for  our  highest  praise  and  ungrudg- 
ing support.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  queen-breeder  has  some  scientiflc  knowl- 
edge and  a  wide  experience  of  bee-keeping 
to  begin  with,  as  Mr.  Sladen  had.  He  also 
visited  the  United  States,  and  investigated 
thoroughly  some  (jf  the  most  up-to-date 
queen-rearing  yards  in  this  country. 

In  addition  he  also  visited  India  to  observe 
the  difl"erent  sptcies  of  bees  in  that  country. 
The  result  is  an  interesting  monograph  on 
the  breeding  of  queens.  The  subject-matter 
describes  the  plans  and  practices  of  a  queen- 
breeder  such  as  we  are  used  to  in  this  coun- 
try, hence  we  need  not  quote  from  it.  The 
chapter  headed  "Races  of  Bees "  will  be 
agreed  to  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Ijut  it 
seems  doubtful  if  English  bee-keepers  will 
subscribe  to  it.  But  we  wish  Mr.  Sladen  ev- 
ery success  in  his  effort  to  popularize  the 
new  races.  The  chapter  entitled  "The  Hon- 
ey-bee in  India"  is  worthy  of  attention,  be- 
cause it  helps  us  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  value  of  Apis  dorsdta. 

There  is  also  an  account  of  "a  scent-pro- 
ducing organ"  in  the  abdomen  of  the  work- 
er honey-bee,  which  ought  to  interest  a  good 
many.  The  organ  described  is  situated  be- 
tween the  flfth  and  sixth  dorsal  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  and  was  first  noticed  by 
Nassanoff,  of  Moscow,  in  1883,  and  described 
by  Zoubareff  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apictilture. 
Zoul:)areff  thought  the  excess  of  moisture 
contained  in  nectar  might  be  voided  by  this 
gland. 

Thei'e  is  also  an  account  of  some  of  the  en- 
emies of  bees  found  in  South  Africa. 


SLADEN  S      IMPROVED      NURSEKY-CAGE      FOR 
QUEEN-CELLS   AND   VIRGIN   QUEENS. 

Mr.  Sladen  resembles  some  of  our  own 
breeders  in  that  he  soon  discovers  a  new  short 
cut  to  success,  and,  by  way  of  supplement, 
has   published   an   article,  giving   his  latest 
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methods,  in  the  British  Bee  Journal  for 
March  22,  1906.  The  principal  feature  of 
this  communication  is  what  he  terms  ' '  Sla- 
den's  improved  nursery-cage  for  queen-cells 
and  virgin  queens." 
Here  is  his  description  of  the  cage: 

My  improved  nursery-cagre  for  the  hatchinjj;  of  vir- 
gin "queens  and  for  holding  them  until  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  nuclei  is  illustrated  in  the  cut.  The 
ripe  queen-cell  is  held  in  position  by  the  wire-cloth 
sides,  which  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  grip  securely 
queen-cells  of  any  size.  The  cage  opens  on  a  new 
principle,  which  makes  the  insertion  or  removal  of 
the  queen-cell  or  of  food  for  the  queen  expeditious 
and  easy.  The  cage  hangs  between  the  combs  some 
distance  from  the  top  by  the  stout  wire  shaft,  the 
bent  portion  of  which  rests  on  the  top-bar  of  one  of 
the  frames.  The  pupa,  or  queen,  is  thus  kept  warm 
between  brood,  and  this  is  very  important  in  the  cold 
nights  of  May  and  June.  The  cage  itself  is  of  the 
smallest  possible  size,  so  that  a  number  of  them  can 
hang  side  by  side  between  two  combs  without  widely 
separating  the  combs,  and  one  or  more  of  the  cages 
can  be  inserted  or  removed  on  turning  back  the  quilt 
without  lifting  out  a  frame.  The  part  c  may  be  made 
of  tin  plate  or  of  celluloid.  With  the  latter  material 
the  queen  and  queen-cell  can  be  easily  seen  inside  the 
cage  while  it  is  closed.  At  t  and  iv  are  shown  different 
kinds  of  shafts. 

This  cage  can  be  used,  if  required,  as  an  introducing- 
cage.  The  candy-hole  is  covered  with  a  tin  slide, 
which,  when  pushed  to  one  side,  enables  the  bees  to 
liberate  the  queen  by  eating  through  the  candy. 

Mr.  Sladen  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
enterprise  and  courage  in  attempting  to  in- 
culate  better  breeding  methods  for  bee-keep- 
ers in  England.  The  book  bears  the  imprint 
of  the  British  Bee  Journal  office,  London, 
England. 

»«« 

MANAGEMENT     OF     OUT  YARDS    IN 
MICHIGAN. 


How  to  do  Without  Qiieen-exduders;  AVide 

Spacing  in  Extracting-supers ;  More 

About  Sectional  Honey-houses. 


BY   B.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


Since  Mr.  H.  H.  Root's  write-up  on  page 
1241,  1906,  of  his  visit  here  last  summer  I 
have  received  several  communications  with 
a  list  of  questions  to  be  answered — so  many, 
in  fact,  1  am  convinced  there  are  many  in- 
terested in  this  out-yard  question,  and  that 
more  particulars  are  wanted  along  this  line. 
This  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  I  have 
received : 

Dear  5ir.-— The  article  otr  your  extracted-honey 
methods  in  out-apiaries  was  very  interesting  to  me, 
especially  the  clause  on  excluders.  I  had  this  year 
an  accidental  confirmation  of  your  views.  Early  in 
the  season,  on  about  30  colonies  I  put  on  second  sto- 
ries without  excluders,  instead  of  with  them,  as  I  al- 
ways have  done,  because  I  desired  the  queen  to  lay  all 
through  both  bodies,  so  that  I  might  make  new  col- 
onies later.  To  my  surprise  the  second  stories,  when 
I  went  to  look  at  them  the  next  time,  were  full  of 
capped-over  honey  with  almost  no  brood  at  all  in 
them;  and  as  that  didn't  suit  my  original  purpose, 
and  since  I  was  too  busy  to  do  any  lifting-up,  I  put 
on  a  third  story  above,  and  still  had  almost  no  brood 
at  extracting  time  above  the  brood  chamber.  I  am 
going  to  put  out  another  200-colony  apiary  next 
spring,  and  I  think  I  shall  save  myself  the  cost  of  ex- 
cluders and  the  bother  of  handling  them  and  taking 
care  of  swarms  If  extracting  is  done  at  the  out-yard, 
a  little  brood  is  not  much  of  a  setback  any  way. 
Heretofore,  from  my  out-yards  I  have  hauled  home  the 
supers  full  of  honey,  freed  from  bees  by  escapes,  and 
returned  the  empty  ones  the  following  spring,  letting 
the  bees  at  the  home  yard  clean  them  up  after  ex- 
tracting. But  I  think  I  will  try  my  next  out-yard 
with  a  cheap  extracting-house  and  no  excluders  at  all. 


Now  a  question.  If  only  light  frames  are  used  (as 
I  do)  in  a  ten-frame  body,  don't  you  think  the  thick- 
ness of  such  extracting-combs  will  have  a  tendency  to 
discourage  the  queen  from  using  them'/  Have  you  had 
experience  in  that  connection'?  It  seems  natural  that 
it  would.  It  is  true  that,  if  actually  much  pressed  for 
additional  cells,  the  bees  might  cut  the  combs  down 
to  proper  depth;  but  the  tendency  would  seem  to  be 
to  stay  in  the  regular  brood-chamber,  with  regular 
spaces  and  cell  depths,  as  long  as  possible.  I  shall 
give  your  plan  a  trial  next  year  in  the  new  apiary. 
I  have  always  thought  excluders  an  absolute  necessi- 
ty, but  long  saw  that  they  were  a  great  bother  and 
interference  with  the  best  work  of  the  bees. 

W.  M.  Jajsies. 

Mr.  Janes'  20  colonies  were  worked  just 
the  same  as  we  have  been  working  about  half 
our  colonies  for  several  years.  The  secret  of 
swarm  control  in  the  production  of  extracted 
honey  is  in  giving  the  second  story  before  the 
bees  begin  to  think  of  swarming. 

This  practice  gives  the  queen  an  abundance 
of  room  to  lay  before  and  during  the  fore 
part  of  our  honey  season;  then,  later,  after 
the  main  breeding  season  is  over,  by  giving 
third  and  subsequent  upper  stories  on  toj),  the 
queen  is  crowded  down  into  the  lower  story 
at  extracting  time,  for  you  will  remember 
we  do  not  extract  our  white  honey  until  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  season  closes. 
This  leaves  the  honey  on  the  hive  clear 
through  the  season,  and  gives  us  beautifully 
flavored,  rich  ripe  honey.  But  were  we  to 
extract  during  the  honey-flow,  as  some  do, 
or  raise  up  this  second  story  and  place  our 
third  story  under  the  second,  then  the  whole 
plan  would  get  a  black  eye,  for,  quite  likely, 
we  should  find  our  brood-nest  in  the  top 
story,  and  the  brood- nest  bare  of  both  honey 
and  brood,  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

I  said  above,  put  all  upper  stories  on  toji. 
While  this  is  our  practice,  it's  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  there  will  be  practically  no 
brood  in  the  third  and  subsequent  upper 
stories  given,  so  if  one  sees  fit  he  can  lift  the 
third  story  up  and  place  the  fourth  between 
the  second  and  third  story,  if  the  colony 
needs  more  than  two  additional  stories;  for 
by  this  time  the  queen  is  back  in  her  original 
quarters,  the  brood-nest;  and  as  the  main 
breeding  season  is  now  over  she  will  not 
bother  the  upper  story  any  more  during  that 
flow. 

We  have  two  yards  where  queen- excluders 
are  used.  All  our  extracted-honey  colonies 
are  in  10-frame  L.  hives,  with  excluders  over 
these  10-frame  bodies.  We  have  excessive 
swarming  about  one  year  out  of  three.  I  can 
hardly  explain  why  this  is  so;  but  all  who 
have  kept  bees  long,  find  that,  certain  sea- 
sons, our  bees  are  more  inclined  to  swarm 
than  others.  It  is  these  excessive  swarming 
seasons  that  put  a  damper  on  excluders,  and 
set  us  to  studying  out  some  system  to  do 
away  with  excluders  and  the  accompanying 
excessive  swarming,  and  still  have  our  upper 
stories  practically  free  from  brood  at  extract- 
ing time,  and  the  nearest  I  have  come  to  it 
is  with  the  system  outlined  above. 

In  regard  to  thick  combs  in  the  upper 
stories  discouraging  the  queen  from  going 
above,  this  has  been  tried  quite  extensively. 
While  it  does  sometimes  seem  to  discourage 
her,  at  other  times  it  does  not  appear  to  do 
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much  good,  as  it  is  very  easy  for  the  bees  to 
cut  these  combs  down.  If  this  thick-comb 
idea  would  work,  and  keep  our  upper  stories 
free  from  brood,  we  could  hardly  afford  to 
adopt  this  system.  One  reason  would  be, 
and  a  very  good  one  too,  is  that  honey  stored 
in  these  great  thick  combs  would  hardly  be 
equal,  as  to  quality,  to  that  stored  in  natural- 
thickness  combs.  When  I  say  "natural- 
thickness  combs  "  I  mean  those  the  thickness 
of  bi'ood-combs,  or  a  little  thicker,  say  H 
inches,  spacing  from  center  to  center.  We 
have  an  exhibition  of  honey,  etc.,  at  our 
State  convention  each  year,  and  we  usually 
have  a  little  honey  there  to  show.  Now,  to 
pi'oduce  this  "show  honey"  we  place  full 
sheets  of  foundation  on  some  of  our  strong- 
est colonies,  and  let  them  draw  them  out  as 
they  fill  them,  then  leave  them  on  the  hive 
clear  through  the  season,  and  as  long  after 
as  we  dare  to  for  fear  of  getting  inferior  hon- 
ey mixed  with  it  during  our  full  How.  Of 
course,  it  has  been  capped  over  all  this  time, 
but  it  is  getting  better  all  the  time. 

I  presume  that,  by  this  time,  some  one  is 
beginning  to  think  that,  as  foundation  for 
our  comb  honey  is  always  drawn  out  as  fill- 
ed— that  comb  honey  ought  to  be  much  su- 
perior to  extracted.  This  is  not  so,  as  our 
comb  honey,  to  meet  the  demand,  and  bring 
the  top  price,  must  be  taken  off  the  hive  just 
as  soon  as  capped,  or  it  will  be  travel-stain- 
ed. This  means  a  few  cents  per  pound  less 
to  the  producer;  while  the  extracted  is  left, 
say  a  month  longer,  on  the  hive,  it  gets  very 
thick  and  delicious — much  superior  to  comb. 

We  use  eight  combs  in  our  ten-frame  up- 
per stories  to  extract  from,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing all  our  frames  i  inch  thick  clear  around, 
otherwise  the  same  as  the  L.  brood-frame. 
This  is  If  inches,  spacing  from  center  to 
center.  When  we  uncap  we  use  a  long  un- 
capping-knife  and  cut  deep  clear  down  to  the 
l-thick  frame.  You  see  we  have  lots  of  ma- 
terial to  cut  off — so  much  that  there  are  hai'd- 
ly  ever  any  uneven  combs  but  that  are  un- 
capped the  first  time  over;  then  we  got  lots 
more  wax;  and  then  when  we  ai'e  through 
our  combs  are  only  an  inch  or  so  thick,  which 
thickness  we  much  pi-efer  to  any  thing 
thicker. 

Dear  Sir:—1  wish  to  bother  you  with  another  ques- 
tion. That  extracting-house  pictured  on  page  1242— 
please  give  me  dimensions  of,  and  some  of  the  details 
of  building.  Is  that  plank  for  outside  wall  tongued 
and  grooved,  or  plain  plank?  Is  it  planed,  or  rough  as 
first  sawedv  I  see  it  says  the  building  is  not  troubled 
by  mice.  Does  the  tar  paper  prevent  that  by  its  odor, 
or  is  the  house  made  mouse-proof  y  Is  there  any  ceil- 
ing overhead,  or  is  the  roof  made  bee-tight  and  no 
ceiling  needed?  Is  It  large  enough  to  store  all  supers, 
etc.,  during  winter?  W.  M.  Jane.s. 

Our  12X16  sectional  honey-house  is  built 
as  follows: 

The  foundation  is  in  two  sections,  8X12 
feet,  scant,  in  size,  and  is  built  of  2  X  6-inch 
material,  placed  16  inches  apart,  with  a  2x6 
spiked  on  the  ends.  The  floor  is  of  matched 
material;  the  sides  and  the  roof-boards  are 
planed  on  both  sides.  I  suppose  it  could  be 
made  of  rough  inch  stuff,  but  it  would  not 
work  so  well,  neither  would  it  be  as  light  to 
move   as   planed   material.     The  sides   and 


ends  of  the  house  are  built  separate,  and  are 
held  together  at  the  corners  by  means  of 
bolts.  The  posts  are  5  feet  10  inches.  The 
roof  is  one-third  pitch.  A  part  of  our  houses 
are  shingled,  and  part  tarred  roofing,  and 
each  half  of  the  roof  is  built  separate.  The 
frame-work,  except  the  foundation,  is  all  of 
2  X  4-inch  material  planed  down  to  S^XH 
inches,  as  this  is  heavy  enough  for  this  size 
of  building,  and  makes  it  lighter  to  handle. 
The  rafters  are  three  feet  apart.  The  frame 
for  the  sides  is  three  16- ft.  and  two  5  ft.  10- 
inch  pieces  of  2x4.  When  nailed  up,  the 
three  long  2x4's  furnish  a  plate,  a  sill,  and 
a  girth.  Now,  this  girth  is  placed  exactly 
the  right  distance  from  the  plate  so  that  the 
window  will  just  tit  in  between,  and  slide, 
on  the  shop-window  plan.  We  used  to  buy 
glass  sash  for  these  windows;  but  experience 
teaches  us  that  a  board  window  is  better  to 
move;  and  in  the  hot  season,  when  the  houses 
are  in  use,  we  do  not  need  them  shut,  only 
night  or  rainy  weather;  so  now  we  make 
them  without  glass,  and  depend  on  opening 
them  for  light,  etc.  Then  the  opening  is 
covered  with  wire  cloth  on  the  outside  to 
keep  the  bees  from  getting  in.  A  window 
of  this  description  is  built  on  each  side,  a  lit- 
tle in  front  of  the  center,  which  brings  them 
in  the  part  of  the  building  where  most  of  the 
work  is  done.  This  makes  a  light  airy 
room  that  is  a  pleasure  to  work  in  compared 
to  some  of  the  small  dark  dungeons  I  have 
seen  some  bee-keepers  use. 

A  2  ft.  8  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.  paneled  door  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  front  end.  The 
frames  for  the  ends  are  built  similar  to  the 
ones  for  the  sides,  with  the  addition  of  a  ga- 
ble end  built  at  one-third  pitch.  The  end 
rafters  of  the  roof  rest  on  the  gable  ends. 
The  siding  is  put  on  up  and  down,  and  pro- 
jects down  one  inch  below  the  sill,  so  that 
the  water  will  not  crawl  in  under  upon  the 
lloor.  The  siding  on  the  gable  end  also  pro- 
jects up  enough  to  cover  the  outside  rafter, 
so  as  to  give  a  more  finished  appearance. 
The  corner  posts  are  set  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  the  building  is  set  up,  the  flat  sides 
come  together.  This  makes  it  hold  together 
better. 

After  the  house  is  set  up  we  paper  the 
sides,  ends,  and  the  roof  between  the  rafters 
with  roofing-felt  fastened  on  with  lath,  being 
careful  to  cover  all  the  cracks,  etc.,  to  exclude 
bees.  So  far  we  have  never  seen  a  mouse  or 
ant  in  one  of  these  tar-paper-lined  houses. 
This  felt  roofing  is  nothing  more  than  a  high 
grade  of  tar-paper,  and  when  flrst  put  on 
has  a  sti'ong  tar  smell  that  disappears  in 
about  60  days. 

To  Mr.  Janes'  last  question,  "Is  it  large 
enough  to  store  all  supers,  etc.,  during  win- 
ter?" I  shall  have  to  answer  no  if  he  means 
a  200-colony  yard.  This  size  will  do  very 
well  for  a  100-colony  yard,  and  thei'e  will  be 
room  for  every  thing  during  winter,  although 
it's  a  little  crowded  when  our  upper  stories 
and  every  thing  are  in.  We  have  one  200- 
colony  yai'd,  and  use  two  of  these  12X16 
houses  at  this  yard,  and  get  along  all  right. 

Remus,  Mich. 
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SYSTEM  A  AGRICULTUR.V.. 


A    Review   of    a   Bee-book    Printed     220 
Years  Ago. 


BY  R.   B.   HOUGH. 


I  have  befoi'e  me  a  quaint  old  volume  en- 
titled "Systema  Agriculturaj;  the  Mystery 
of  Husbandry  Discovered,"  etc.,  by  John 
Worlidge,  Gentleman,  printed  in  London  in 
1687,  and  in  it  are  several  pages  devoted  to 
bees  and  bee-keeping.  Thinking  the  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  was  being  done  in  these  lines  220 
years  ago  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  it 
for  your  columns;  and,  as  illustrative  of  the 
antiquated  diction,  use  of  capital  letters,  etc., 
I  will  quote  them  just  as  I  find  them,  except- 
ing as  regards  the  obsolete  forms  of  letters, 
which  your  compositors  would  hardly  be 
prepared  to  duplicate.  The  author  states 
that  "There  is  no  Creature  to  be  kept  about 
our  Rural  Seat,  that  affoi'ds  unto  us  so  much 
variety  of  pleasure  as  the  Bee;"  and  in 
speaking  of  the  nature  of  bees,  "Idleness  is 
so  detestible  a  Vice  amongst  them,  that  they 
will  not  admit  of  it,  nor  tolerate  it  in  any 
(save  their  sovereign),  but  every  one  is  con- 
tinually busied  either  abroad  in  collecting 
their  Food,  or  at  home  in  building  Combs, 
feeding  their  Young,  or  some  other  employ- 
ment." They  have  "no  single  property  in 
anything  they  do  or  get;  for  whatever  they 
gather,  all  have  a  part;  if  any  be  injured  the 
other  will  revenge  his  wrongs,  although  to 
the  loss  of  their  lives.  Their  labour  is  not 
compulsive,  every  one  acting  his  part  volun- 
tarily, and  seemingly  contend  and  endeavour 
to  outvie  each  other  in  their  nimble  and  ex- 
peditious Voyages,  where  they  so  mightily 
lade  themselves,  that  many  times  their  de- 
cayed Wings  are  not  able  to  support  them 
home."  " There  can  be  nothing  kept  more 
advantagious  than  an  Apiary,  according  to 
the  Stock  or  sum  you  lay  out.  Many  a 
Countryman  hath  raised  a  sufficient  Lively- 
hood  only  from  these  laborious  Creatures: 
We  need  produce  no  Precedent  for  it;  it  is 
so  usual,  Virgil  also  seems  to  hint  as  much, 
where  he  saith: 

I  saw  an  old  Corycian,  who  enjoy'd 

Few  Acres,  not  for  Pastorage  employ 'd; 

Nqr  w-as  it  for  Corn  or  Vineyard  found; 

Yet  were  his  Thorns  with  Silver-Lillies  Crowned; 

Here  you  could  Vervain  and  rich  Poppy  tind, 

That  wealthiest  Kings  be  equall'd  in  his  mind: 

To  him  huge  Swarms  his  Bees  first  pregnant  brought, 

And  full  Combs  with  Rivers  ol  Honey  fraught. 

After  telling  desirable  features  to  be  con- 
sidei'ed  in  the  location  of  an  apiary  the  au- 
thor advises  to  set  small  trees  near  by  so 
that  the  bees  "may  pitch  at  swarming  time 
near  at  home,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  being 
lost  for  want  of  a  lighting-place." 

In  speaking  of  hives  the  author  tells  us 
that  those  most  commonly  used  were  made 
of  wicker-work  or  straw  bound  with  bram- 
ble, but  adds  that  they  "may  be  made  of 
Boards,  either  of  an  eight-square  form  joyn- 
ed  together,  or  bovind  with  Hoops  like  a 
Milking-pail,  Hat  on  the  top,"  and  "In  these 
Hives  of  Wood  may  be  made  several  Glass- 


windows — not  only  for  your  observation  of 
their  work  which  you  may  with  much  facili- 
ty and  delight  perceive — but  that  the  Bees 
may  have  the  more  light;  a  principal  help 
and  encouragement  in  their  Labours."  The 
windows  ought  to  be  provided  with  shut- 
ters, but  "leave  such  always  down  during 
the  Summer  that  are  fi'om  the  Sun-wards." 

He  also  mentions  "  Glassen-Hives  "  as  in- 
vented by  one  William  Mew,  and  quotes  the 
inventor  in  the  following:  "  The  Invention 
is  a  fancy  that  suits  with  the  Nature  of  that 
Creature:  they  are  much  taken  with  their 
Grandeur,  and  double  their  Tasks  with  de- 
light. I  took  (saith  he)  Fourteen  Quarts 
out  of  one  of  the  Transparent  Hives,  double 
their  quantity  of  others;  they  quickly  paid 
me  their  Charges  with  their  Profit,"  etc. 
"They  serve  only  to  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  daily  Income,  and  a  Diary  of 
their  Negotiations:  whereby  if  I  spend  (saith 
he)  half  an  hour  after  Dinner  or  Supper,  I 
know  what  hath  been  done  that  day;  can 
show  my  friends  the  Queen's  Cells,  and 
sometimes  her  Person,  with  her  Retinue." 

The  author  then  recounts  several  efforts  in 
trying  to  "intice  and  inforce  Bees  without 
Swarming  out  of  their  own  Habitations  into 
new  Hives,"  but  then  as  now  the  bees  seem- 
ed to  have  ideas  of  their  own  in  such  mat- 
tei's  and  he  was  unsuccessful. 

After  telling  of  the  premonitory  signs  of 
swarming  he  continues:  "When  the  Swarm 
is  risen,  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  play  them 
a  tit  of  Mirth  upon  a  Pan,  Kettle,  Bason,  or 
some  such  like  Instrument,  upon  pretence  to 
gather  them  together,  and  make  them  settle; 
which  Custom  seems  to  be  very  Ancient,  as 
Virgil  witnesseth; 

Make  a  shrill  Sound, 

And  beat  the  Cymbals  of  the  Goddess  round. 

While  he  mentions  this  as  the  usual  custom 
he  has  little  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  noise 
in  making  the  bees  settle. 

"When  your  swarm  hath  made  choice  of 
lighting-place,  you  shall  quickly  see  them 
knit  together,  in  form  of  a  Cone,  Pine-apple, 
or  Cluster  of  Grapes.  When  they  are  fully 
setled,  and  the  Cone  hath  been  awhile  at  the 
biggest,  then  Hive  them." 

"First  make  choice  of  a  Hive  proportion- 
able in  bigness  to  your  Swarm,  that  the  Bees 
may  go  near  to  fill  it  that  year;  but  rather 
under-Hive  a  Swai-m  than  over-Hive  them." 
•  "Then  rub  the  Hive  with  sweet  Herbs,  as 
Thyme,  Savory,  Marjoram,  Balsam,  Fennel, 
Hysop,  Mallows,  or  Bean-tops,  etc.,  and  with 
a  Branch  of  Hazel,  Oak,  Willow,  or  any 
other  of  the  aforesaid  Herbs,  but  rather  of 
the  same  Tree  whei'eon  the  Swarm  lighted, 
wipe  the  Hive  clean,  and  dip  such  Sprig  or 
Branch  into  Meath,  or  fair  Water  mixed 
with  a  little  Honey,  or  with  Milk  and  Salt, 
or  Salt  only,  and  therewith  besprinkle  the 
hive. 

"Then  having  first  drank  a  Cup  of  Good 
Beer,  and  washed  your  Hands  and  face  there- 
with, or  being  otherwise  defended,  if  the 
Bees  hang  upon  a  bough  shake  them  into 
the  Hive,  and  set  the  same  on  a  Mantle  or 
cloth  on  the  ground,  as  is  usual;  or  you  may 
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cut  off  the  bough  if  it  be  small,  and  lay  it  on 
the  Mantle  or  cloth,  and  set  the  Hive  over 
it,  which  is  the  better  way." 

The  necessity  of  the  drink  of  beer  becomes 
more  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the 
use  of  smoke  for  subduing  the  bees  had  not 
yet  been  thought  of,  and  the  odor  of  one's 
breath  after  drinking  beer  seems  to  have 
been  effective  in  driving  away  the  bees.  In 
speaking  of  the  means  of  defense  against 
bees  he  says:  "In  these  several  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  bees,  it  is  good  to  defend'  one's  self 
as  well  as  may  be  against  their  stinging, 
which  to  some  persons  proves  very  trouble- 
some, especially  if  they  are  uncleanly,  or 
have  any  ill  scent  about  them;  therefore  with 
caution  must  they  be  tampered  withal. 
Some  only  drink  a  Cup  of  good  Beer,  and 
find  that  sufficient;  others  wash  their  hands 
and  face  therewith,  which  proves  a  good  de- 
fence: I  have  gone  amongst  them  in  their 
greatest  Anger  and  madness,  only  with  a 
handful  of  sweet  herbs  in  my  hands,  fanning 
about  my  face,  as  it  were,  to  obscure  and 
defend  it.  Also  if  a  Bee  do  by  accident  buzz 
about  you,  being  unprovided,  thrust  your 
face  amongst  a  parcel  of  Boughs  or  Herbs, 
and  he  will  desert  you.  But  the  most  secure 
way  of  all,  and  beyond  the  completest  Har- 
ness yet  published,  is  to  have  a  Net  knit  with 
so  small  Meshes  that  a  Bee  can  not  pass 
thi'ough,  and  of  fine  Thred  or  Silk,  large 
enough  to  come  over  your  Hat  and  to  lie 
down  to  the  Collar  of  your  Doublet,  through 
which  you  may  perfectly  see  what  you  do 
without  any  danger,  also  having  on  a  good 
pair  of  Gloves,  whereof  woollen  are  the 
best."  R.  B.  Hough. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

[In  our  opinion  the  "good  beer,"  so  far 
from  preventing  stings  would,  if  any  thing, 
have  the  very  opposite  effect.  We  don't 
know  from  "experience,"  but  we  do  know 
(as  admitted  by  our  author)  that  strange  or 
peculiar  odors  (peculiar  to  the  bees)  some- 
times induce  stinging.  We  have  no  use  for 
beer  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  indirectly  encourage 
its  use  in  bee  culture. 

We  have  many  old  bee-books,  and  some 
of  the  practices  of  those  olden  days  are  ex- 
ceedingly ludici'ous,  judged  from  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  and  experience.  We  perhaps 
will  make  some  extracts  from  some  of  these 
other  works. — Ed  ] 


The  reader  will  have  noticed  by  our  last 
issue  that  we  have  begun  to  quote  the  honey 
markets  of  London,  England,  and  Havre, 
France.  We  are  establishing  connections  by 
which  we  hope  to  secure  absolutely  coiTect 
pricts  at  which  honey  is  sold  in  those  mar- 
kets. We  are  getting  these  quotations  be- 
cause it  will  have  a  tendency  to  open  an 
outlet  for  California  and  Southern  honey  in 
good  years  when  our  Eastern  markets  might 
all  be  Hooded, 


case's   method    of  curing    foul   BROOD;   A 
CORRECTION. 

In  your  footnote,  March  1,  page  321,  you 
say  that  "The  old  bees,  after  being  moved, 
would  go  back  to  the  old  location,  (vnd,  not 
finding  their  hive,  go  into  some  one  near  by, 
thus  having  a  tendency  to  spread  the  dis- 
ease." Now  here  is  just  where  you  make  a 
mistake.  If  you  will  read  carefully  you  will 
find  that  the  bees  from  the  treated  colony 
are  on  the  old  stand  marked  [  |?,  and  that 
if  any  bees  come  back  from  the     stand 

marked  [  |  they  will  find  their  sisters  ga- 
lore glad  J  J  and  ready  to  welcome  them:  this 
prevents  their  goiug  to  other  stands  near  by. 

1  should  have  said  that  the  hive  left  on  the 
old  stand  (the  one  first  indicated),  and  that 
contains  the  swarm,  natural  or  shaken, 
should  be  made  to  look  exactly  like  the  one 
removed,  so  that  all  liees  returning  from  [  | 
instantly  recognize  it  as  home.  j  ? 

W.  W.  Case. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  March  8. 

[We  accept  the  correction. — Ed.] 


HOW      a      timid      BEE-KEEPER      CLIPPED      A 
QUEEN. 

Being  somewhat  afraid  to  make  my  first 
attempt  at  clipping  a  queen  I  devised  the 
following  plan,  and  succeeded  without  get- 
ting a  sting.  I  wore  my  regular  gloves:  but 
instead  of  catching  the  queen  in  my  hand  I 
placed  a  wire  queen-cage  over  her  (a  simple 
wire-cloth  box  with  a  wooden  slide  to  go 
into  the  open  end.  She  crawled  into  it  at 
once,  and  I  slipped  the  cover  on  and  laid 
down  the  cage  until  1  had  finished  moving 
the  brood-frames.  Then  I  stepped  away 
from  the  hive  a  short  distance,  removed  my 
gloves,  lifted  my  veil,  and  let  her  run  out  on 
my  lap,  when  I  held  her  with  one  hand  and 
clipped  her  wings  with  the  other.  Then  I 
placed  the  cage  over  her  and  she  entered, 
and  I  took  her  to  the  hive.  It  was  not  the 
queen  I  was  afraid  of,  but  the  bees  all  about 
her  on  the  brood-frames.  I  am  going  to  try 
Mr.  Doolittle's  method  with  most  of  my  bees. 
I  saved  one  colony  by  Mr.  Alexander's 
method.  It  had  dwindled  to  a  handful,  ex- 
cept that  my  bees  had  been  out  of  the  cellar 
a  month  before  I  learned  of  it. 

Neeuah,  Wis.        Miss  Dora  M.  Hansen. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ALEXANDER  FEEDERS. 

On  page  1256  you  publish  an  article  by 
Ira  Shockey,  of  Long,  W.  Va.,  illustrating  a 
modided  Alexander  feeder  which  he  con- 
structed.    I   don't   know  any  better  feeder 
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than  the  Alexander.  Modifications  of  the 
same  may  be  found  practicable  from  some 
apiarists,  but  the  idea  of  using  a  bottom-board 
feeder  is  carried  ovit  by  the  Alexander  feed- 
er very  well.  I  appreciate  Mr.  Shockey's 
principle  of  using  fixtures  in  bee-keeping, 
which  the  apiarist  can  construct  himself 
without  great  expense.  I  follow  this  princi- 
ple myself,  and  have  also  constructed  an 
Alexander  feeder  of  my  own,  and  used  it 
during  the  last  season  with  great  success.  In 
the  following  I  will  show  how  I  made  and 
used  it. 

In  2x4  planed-lumber  pieces  of  any  length 
I  have  cut  ovit  4  grooves,  §  inch  wide  and 
1|  inches  deep  (the  planing-mill  charged  me 
2^  cts.  per  ft.  for  the  lumber  and  all).  From 
this   grooved   lumber   I  cut   off   pieces   the 


width  of  the  bottom-board,  and  close  the 
grooves  on  the  head-sides  by  nailing  on  a 
piece  of  a  ^-inch  board.  To  have  a  com- 
munication between  the  four  grooves  I  bore 
with  a  ^-inch  bit  a  hole  across  from  one  side 
at  the  bottom  of  the  grooves,  and  close  the 
hole  from  the  outside  with  a  cork.  This 
feeder  I  insert  in  a  box,  which  I  attach  to 
the  back  side  of  the  bottom-board,  just  large 
enough  so  that  the  feeder  can  slide  in  it,  and 
be  worked  like  a  drawer.  The  hive  rests 
with  its  back  side  on  this  box,  so  that  the 
bees  have  access  to  the  grooves.  When  feed- 
ing the  bees  I  have  simply  to  pull  out  the 
feeder  an  inch  or  two,  pour  in  the  syrup, 
and  pull  back  again.  This  can  be  done  in 
less  than  one  minute  per  colony,  and  robbing 
can  not  take  place.  A.  Schelling. 

Burbank,  Cal. 

[The  plan  here  spoken  of  is  simple  and 
practical.  Instead  of  boring  a  hole  through 
one  side  and  plugging  with  a  cork,  why  not 
use  a  short  chisel  and  cut  a  notch  in  the 
center  of  the  grooves.  We  would  advise 
coating  the  inside  of  the  feeder  with  hot 
beeswax. — Ed.] 


THE     WEST    QUEEN-CELL    FROTECTOK   AS   AN 

INTRODUCING-CAGE;   CEMENT  HIVE- 

COVEKS. 

In  the  Aug.  15th  Gleanings  N.  D.  West 
tells  how  to  use  his  spiral-spring  cage  for  an 
introducing-cage.     We  have  used  it  for  such 


for  years,  and  like  it  best  in  some  respects. 
We  get  the  long  feed-cups  or  shells,  and 
grind  the  bottom  off  on  an  emery-wheel  and 
till  the  tube  with  ordinary  queen-cage  candy 
— that's  all  the  difference.  If  the  bees  liber- 
ate their  queen  too  soon,  and  attack  her,  the 
first  bee  in  will  be  killed,  and  so  on  until  no 
more  bees  can  get  in,  neither  can  the  queen 
get  out.  We  have  had  them  do  this  trick  a 
good  many  times,  without  doubt  saving  the 
queen's  life. 

A  CHEAP  UNCAPPING-CAN. 

For  uncapping-cans  we  get  50-lb.  lard  or 
cotosuet  cans,  punch  the  bottom  of  one  full 
of  holes,  set  it  on  top  of  another,  and  there 
you  are,  only  10  cts.  each. 

Here  is  a  cover  we  are  using,  warranted 
not  to  rot,  warp,  nor  blow  off.  It's  just  cement 
and  sand,  1  to  3,  made  in  a  form  about  | 
inch  thick.  Of  course,  you  will  protest  that 
they  would  be  heavy.  They  weigh  16  lbs. 
for  a  ten-frame.  I  am  told  that  they  could 
be  made  of  cinders  broken  tine  as  well  as 
sand.  I  think  fine  wires  or  wire  cloth  might 
be  built  in,  then  they  could  be  made  thinner. 
We  have  a  lot  of  chaff  hives  with  the  outside 
covered  with  galvanized  iron.  I  like  them, 
and  they  are  cheap.       Eugene  Manning. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

[Those  cement  hive-covers  may  be  a  good 
thing.  It  is  possible  they  could  be  made 
thinner  by  a  reinforcing  ot  coarse  wire  cloth. 
The  new  metal  lath  would  be  cheaper  and 
better  for  the  purpose.  If  some  one  has 
tested  this  out,  let  us  hear  from  him. — Ed.] 


sweet   CLOVER;     WHY    IT    WON  T    GROW    ON 
CULTIVATED   GROUND. 

I  notice,  page  1048,  the  failure  which  Dr. 
Miller  and  A.  I.  Root  had  in  getting  a  good 
stand  of  sweet  clover  on  cviltivated  ground. 
I  think  I  can  tell  you  where  they  failed. 

Sweet  clover  does  not  grow  on  cultivated 
ground,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  in 
such  ground  the  soil  is  so  loose  that  it  freezes 
out  and  drowns  out.  I  saw  this  proven  by 
some  cultivated  land  which  had  lain  idle  for 
three  years.  The  first  and  second  year  the 
sweet  clover  took  hold,  but  always  died  out. 
The  third  year  it  wintered  fairly  well,  and 
will  probably  do  better  in  1907. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  original  stalk 
lives  two  years;  hence  if  it  is  not  allowed  to 
go  to  seed  it  will  be  gone  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  Ray  McQuiston. 

Independence,  Kan. 


THE    ALEXANDER   CURE    FOR     BLACK   BROOD 
NOT  SUCCESSFUL. 

I  sent  you  last  fall  a  sample  of  diseased 
brood.  You  pronounced  it  black  brood, 
which  proved  true.  You  wished  me  to  try 
the  Alexander  method,  and  report.  This 
spring  half  of  my  bees  were  affected  with 
the  disease,  and  so  were  the  neighbors'  af- 
fected. We  sent  for  foul-brood  Inspector 
Strooms,  and  he  said  the  Alexander  method 
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was  a  failure  because  the  spores  are  in  the 
honey,  which  is  time.  I  gave  the  Alexander 
method  a  thorough  trial,  and  it  is  a  perfect 
failure.  Clean  hives  and  foundation  will  ef- 
fect a  cure.  S.  J.  Snyder. 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  get  this  as,  the  truth 
is  what  we  want,  let  it  cut  where  it  may. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
others  who  may  have  given  the  plan  a  trial. 
One  or  two  reported  that  they  were  success- 
ful with  it.  Now  let  us  hear  both  the  unfa- 
vorable as  well  as  the  favorable  reports. — 
Ed.]  

do  not  birds  catch  drones  principally? 

On  page  40  is  an  article  entitled  "How 
to  Combat  Bee-birds."  It  has  been  my  lot 
to  presume,  thi'ough  information  from  vari- 
ous sources,  that  bee  Ijirds  catch  only  drone 
bees  and  do  not  molest  those  from  which  a 
sting  would  likely  result.  I  have  not  as  yet 
had  either  occasion  or  opportunity  to  put  the 
matter  to  a  test.  Will  Gleanings  either  sus- 
tain the  presumption  or  correct  the  mistaken 
view,  if  error  it  be?      M.  L.  R.  Edmunds. 

Brandon,  Oregon,  Jan.  31,  1907 

[While  large  numbers  of  drones  are  caught 
by  the  birds,  yet  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  show  that  both  bees,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
queens  are  taken.  An  examination  of  their 
crops  after  the  birds  were  shot  have  shown 
the  crushed  forms  of  drones  and  worker  bees. 
In  some  instances  stings  have  been  found  in 
the  inner  walls  of  the  crop.  In  some  cases 
the  birds,  especially  the  king-birds,  catch 
their  victim  by  the  waist  or  thorax,  crush  it 
to  death,  and  then  swallow.  We  have  seen 
this  act  repeatedly,  and  the  deftness  with 
which  a  king-bird  will  catch  a  bee  on  the  wing 
is  enough  to  command  wonder  and  admira- 
tion; but  the  admiration  at  least  changes  to  re- 
venge until  the  shot-gun  puts  an  end  to  the 
"sport."  — Ed.] 


THE   STRENGTH   OF   AN  ALFALFA  FLOW;   THE 
EFFECT   OF   CLIMATIC   CONDITIONS. 

I  wish  to  respond  to  your  request  in  re- 
gard to  honey  in  alfalfa.  Nine  years  ago  I 
placed  a  strong  colony  on  my  scales,  and 
the  result  was  from  1  to  7  lbs.  per  day,  or 
an  average  of  about  1|  lbs.  per  day.  Two 
different  days  during  the  summer  it  was 
cloudy  and  sultry,  the  first  day  only  96  in 
the  shade;  that  night  the  scale  hive  registered 
6i  lbs.  A  few  days  later,  another  sultry  day, 
and  the  scale  hive  registered  7  lbs.,  convinc- 
ing the  writer  that  climatic  conditions  reg- 
ulate the  flow  of  nectar  to  a  great  extent. 
Living,  as  you  know,  where  there  are  miles 
of  alfalfa,  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  got  even 
enough  alfalfa  to  whiten  the  combs  from  the 
first  cutting,  which  is  usually  very  heavy. 
We  usually  get  our  best  yield  from  the  third 
cutting.  Much  depends  on  the  amount  of 
water.  If  plenty  of  water  for  irrigating, 
the  apiarist  is  sure  to  be  disappointed — that 
is,  if  he   thinks   he  is   to  get  a  large   crop. 


The  short  stunted  alfalfa  is  the  kind  that 
produces  most  nectar.  When  the  climatic 
conditions  with  a  moderate  use  of  water  are 
right  it  would  be  very  hard  to  overstock  an 
alfalfa-range.  Wm.  Lossing. 

Pha?nix,  Arizona. 

[Mr.  Lossing  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
bee-keepers  in  Arizona.  The  editor  remem- 
bers well  the  very  pleasant  visit  he  spent  in 
his  place  some  years  ago.  His  whole  family 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  including  his  two 
daughters,  were  helping  him  in  the  garden. 
These  girls  he  said  were  equal  to  any  two 
men. — Ed.] 

CARNIOLAN   AND   CAUCASIAN   BEES  — DIFFER- 
ENCES BETWEEN. 

There  is  more  or  less  confusion  between 
the  Carniolans  and  Caucasians.  Will  you 
give  me,  as  definitely  as  possible,  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  breed?  C.  G.  Chevalier. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  31,  1906. 

[Nothing  has  been  published  as  yet  that 
goes  into  an  exact  differentiation  between 
Carniolans  and  Caucasians,  so  far  as  we 
know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  races 
are  very  similar  in  characteristics  and  gene- 
ral markings.  The  Carniolans,  probably, 
are  slightly  less  gentle,  a  trifle  larger,  and 
in  general  color  of  a  bluish  cast  rather  than 
of  a  brownish  black  as  are  the  Caucasians. 
This  latter  race  is  quite  inclined  to  chink 
large  wads  of  propolis  in  the  hive  and  be- 
tween the  frames  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  while  the  Carniolans  are  almost  entire- 
ly free  from  it.  Caucasians,  again,  are  not 
much  better  than  black  bees  in  repelling 
moth-worms,  while  the  Carniolans,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  be  the  equal  of  Italians 
in  warding  off  the  pest.  In  other  points  the 
two  races  are  very  much  alike,  and  the  av- 
erage person,  probably,  would  not  see  much 
difference  between  them. — Ed.] 


ANOTHER  USE  FOR  THE  BAILEY  HIVE  LIFTER. 

In  your  issue  of  Sept.  1,  1906,  appears  an 
article  from  me  regarding  the  hive-lifting 
device  I  use  to  svich  good  advantage  in  my 
apiary;  but  I  did  not  mention  how  handy  it 
was  in  placing  bees  in  their  winter  clamps 
on  summer  stands. 

I  simply  place  the  lifter  over  the  hive  and 
raise  it  sufficiently  high  to  admit  a  clamp. 
Then  I  gently  lower  the  hive  into  place. 
One  man  performs  the  operation  easily,  and 
bees  are  not  disturbed  in  the  least.  I  then 
place  a  block  on  each  side  of  the  hive- 
entrance  and  lay  a  piece  of  board  on  blocks 
sufficiently  wide  to  fill  the  space  between  the 
hive  and  the  clamp,  thus  forming  a  passage 
for  bees  to  go  out  and  in  if  required.  Pack 
the  space  between  the  hive  and  clamp  tight- 
ly with  dry  forest- leaves,  and  cover  up  for 
winter,  the  space  between  the  hive  and 
clamp  being  about  4  inches.  I  have  found 
this  plan  very  satisfactory,  and,  when  done 
properly,  bees  will  winter  better  than  being 
inside,  John  Bailey. 

Bracebridge,  Ont.,  Dec.  31,  1906. 
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Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her  ways, 
and  be  wise.— Pbov.  6: 6. 

I  think  we  might  learn  many  valuable  les- 
sons from  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  if 
we  would  take  the  pains  to  study  them  and 
get  intimately  acquainted  with  their  habits 
and  ways.  The  text  I  have  chosen  is  not  ex- 
actly what  1  wanted;  but  it  comes  so  near  it 
I  think  it  will  do  very  well.  If  we  should 
take  out  the  word  "ant"  and  substitute 
"chickens"  then  it  would  fit  exactly. 

One  of  the  valuable  lessons  I  have  learned 
is  contentment  and  thankfulness  —  yes,  en- 
thusiasm— with  just  such  an  environment  as 
God  has  seen  tit  to  give  us.  A  chicken  when 
only  two  days  old  begins  to  be  happy  and 
enjoy  himself.  He  is  delighted  with  any  sort 
of  surroundings;  and  when  he  gets  up  in  the 
morning  he  says  by  his  actions,  as  he  Hops 
his  little  wings,  "Hurrah,  boys  I  now  for 
some  more  fun!  We  are  going  to  have  anoth- 
er whole  day  to  run  about  and  find  things, 
and  grow.''  I  told  you  about  one  of  them 
that  was  determined  to  have  me  for  a  moth- 
ei',  and  would  always  be  between  my  feet, 
etc.  Well,  he  pestered  me  so  much  when  I 
was  busy  that  I  used  to  "dump  "  him  into  a 
little  pen  hardly  a  yard  square  that  held 
young  chicks  just  from  the  incubator.  This, 
of  course,  didn't  suit;  but  when  he  found 
"what  couldn't  be  cured  must  be  endured  " 
he  "got  busy"  teaching  the  new  chicks  how 
to  drink,  scratch,  etc.  He  had  run  with  the 
hen  just  long  enough  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
she  managed;  and  when  he  found  he  could 
not  have  a  mother  himself  he  decided,  ap- 
parently, to  be  "little  mother"  to  the  Vjaby 
chicks,  and  straightway  began  making  be- 
lieve he  was  their  "natural  born  mother." 
I  laughed  and  laughed  at  his  antics.  When 
it  came  night  he  tried  to  cover  some  of  them 
with  his  diminutive  wings,  and  mimicked 
very  well  the  mother's  quieting  "cr-r-r-r," 
which  means,  "Now  be  quiet,  all  of  you,  and 
go  to  sleep  like  good  chil — chickens." 

When  they  were  all  old  enough  to  go  out 
I  almost  laughed  until  I  cried  to  witness  his 
assumed  dignity  as  he  led  and  instructed 
his  flock.  1  almost  cried  from  different  emo- 
tions when  his  flock,  all  but  one,  died  in  the 
coal-oil  "epidemic."  He  is  alone  now,  and 
a  sight  of  him  I'ejoices  my  heart  while  I 
write;  but  if  you  should  get  a  glimpse  of  him 
(only  half  feathered  out)  you  might  conclude, 
aaMrs.  Root  often  says,  that  it  doesn't  take 
very  much  to  make  me  rejoice.  Now  for  our 
lesson  No.  1. 

Is  there  any  reason,  friends,  why  we  should 
not  rejoice  when  we  get  up  every  morning 
at  the  life  God  has  set  before  us?    Is  there 


any  reason  why  ive  should  not  move  with 
alacrity  and  take  up  with  joy  and  enthusiasm 
— yes,  and  thanks  to  God,  doing  over  again 
the  very  same  things  we  did  yesterday? 

Yes,  I  know  something  about  it,  for  in  Mrs. 
Root's  absence  this  winter  I  have  been  car- 
ing for  our  cottage  here  on  the  island.  Aft- 
er I  had  been  here  a  week  or  two  I  wrote  our 
youngest  daughter  (recently  married)  that  I 
was  getting  tired  of  so  much  sweeping  the 
house,  dusting,  making  the  bed,  etc.  But 
afterwai'd,  in  thinking  it  over,  I  remembered 
I  had  been  very  happy  about  my  "house- 
work," after  all.  We  don't  have  any  mud 
here;  but  the  sand  and  broken  shells  have  a 
fashion  of  clinging  to  one's  feet,  so  that,  un- 
less you  ai"e  careful,  there  will  be  an  un- 
pleasant crunching  as  you  set  your  feet  down 
on  the  floor;  and  to  avoid  this  we  have  bur- 
lap sacks  tacked  on  all  the  doorsteps.  If  you 
wipe  off  your  feet  well  on  these  door-mats 
you  will  carry  very  little  "grit"  into  the 
house;  but  these  door-mats  need  to  be  swept 
off  several  times  a  day.  To  keep  a  broom 
in  good  order  it  should  never  be  set  with  the 
broom  end  on  the  floor.  Our  way  is  to 
flatten  the  top  of  the  broom-handle,  then 
with  a  sharp  bit  bore  a  f  hole  so  the  broom 
can  easily  be  hung  on  a  nail. 

Well,  with  everything  convenient  and  han- 
dy 1  have  learned  to  love  my  household  tasks. 
Not  only  every  morning  but  several  times  a 
day  I  get  the  broom  and  make  the  house 
look  neat,  just  as  Mrs.  Root  would  have  it; 
and  when  1  sweep  I  always  whistle.  Why, 
I  have  done  more  whistling  this  winter  than 
in  all  the  time  since  fifty  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  boy.  Yes,  I  do  get  homesick  some- 
times—not so  much  for  that  other  home,  but 
for  a  sight  of  Mrs.  Root.  Well,  when  I  get 
homesick,  I  breathe  that  little  prayer,  "Cre- 
ate in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,"  etc.,  and 
then  I  get  the  broom,  move  the  bed,  all  the 
chairs,  and  (home-made)  furniture,  and  do  a 
good  job  of  housecleaning;  and  before  I  get 
through  I  get  to  whistling  "Listen  to  the 
Mocking-bird,"  with  impromptu  variations. 
Why,  two  or  three  times  I  have  been  so 
astonished  at  my  progress  in  learning  to 
whistle  that  I  actually  wished  I  had  a  phono- 
graph to  catch  the  notes.  I  can't  reproduce 
it  when  I  get  home.  I  might  find  some 
sweeping  to  do,  but  1  never  could  whistle  as 
I  have  been  whistling  here  this  winter,  un- 
less I  was  homesick.  Dear  brothers  (of 
course,  1  don't  know  to  whom  I  am  talking), 
did  you  ever  find  consolation  by  whistling 
when  off  alone,  and  thinking  of  ' '  the  girl  I 
left  behind  me  "?  I  am  getting  a  little  away 
from  my  text,  but  there  is  something  more 
to  be  said  just  here.  It  does  take  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  keep  a  house  looking  tidy, 
and  I  told  Carrie  I  was  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  should  have  some  one  to  do 
it  for  me;  but  wait  a  bit;  is  it  really  certain 
I  shall  be  ha23iner  or  as  happy  when  I  am 
relieved  ?  Shall  I  be  able  to  keep  on  whis- 
tling with  that  boyish  abandon  ?  May  God 
help  us  all  to  recognize  that  the  very  things 
we  are,  in  our  shortsightedness,  consider- 
ing drudgery,  may  be  the  very  essentials  to 
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our  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  life?  Now 
we  come  to  lesson  No.  3. 

We  can  not  very  well  whistle  and  sing 
(and  do  a  good  job  at  it)  unless  we  are  in 
good  health.  The  chicken  doesn't  Hop  its 
wings  and  make  its  legs  spin,  and  cut  up  all 
sorts  of  antics,  to  show  how  it  enjoys  life, 
unless  it  is  robust  and  strong.  If  chilled,  or 
even  if  its  toes  are  cold,  that  wonderful  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  is  gone.  My  reading  for  the 
past  winter  has  been  largely  in  regard  to 
poultry.  I  have  read  the  poultry  papers, 
and  studied  the  incubator  catalogs,  and  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
best  authorities  are  beginning  to  agree  that 
dry  uncooked  food  is  best  for  chickens, 
young  and  old.  A  year  ago  I  said  the  best 
medicine  in  the  world  for  chickens  was  "a 
pocketful  of  wheat;"  and  later  I  said  I  might 
almost  have  added,  for  human  beings  as  well 
as  for  poultry.  A  year  or  two  ago  much 
was  said  in  print  about  "mashes"  for  fowls 
— hot  mashes  or  wet  up  cold.  Now  all  are 
being  dropped,  or  mostly  so.  Give  them, 
young  and  old,  dry  grains  with  plenty  of 
water  to  drink,  and  many  if  not  most  of  the 
diseases  will  be  averted.  If  I  am  right, 
cooked  food  for  all  farm  stock  is  pretty  much 
abandoned.  Very  well  in  theory,  but  not  in 
average  practice.  Now  think  of  Terry's 
teachings — grains  and  nuts  iiwookcd.  Can't 
we  get  some  lessons  in  health  from  chickens? 
I  don't  like  to  disagiee  with  Terry,  and  may 
be  I  shall  not  very  much.     Let  us  see. 

Several  years  ago  my  neighbor  Hilbert,  of 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  hatched  a  lot  of  chick- 
ens with  an  incubator.  He  sent  word  he 
had  something  to  show  me.  When  his  chick- 
ens were  a  week  or  two  old  they  kept  chirp- 
ing for  something;  but  as  they  had  plenty  of 
grain  and  water  he  couldn't  make  out  what 
the  trouble  was  until  he  got  them  out  on 
some  rich  ground  and  jpaded  up  some  angle- 
worms. At  the  sight  of  them  there  was  al- 
most a  panic.  It  was  the  "long-felt  want." 
I  told  you  about  it  in  Gleanings.  A  hen 
with  a  dozen  or  more  finds  insects,  etc.;  but 
incubator  chickens  without  a  hen  are  a  dif- 
ferent proposition.  Ours  were  in  the  same 
fix.  When  I  began  to  chop  up  one  of  the 
coons  I  told  you  about,  my  chickens,  little 
and  big,  were  almost  crazy.  They  chased 
each  other  round   and  round  the  yard  as  if 

fone  wild,  for  just  a  morsel  of  animal  food, 
gave  them  all  they  wanted.  Then  they 
were  satisfied  and  happy.  My  brood  of  30 
went  and  sat  in  a  row  on  a  crooked  tree, 
perfect  pictures  of  contentment  and  satisfied 
appetites — something  I  had  never  seen  them 
do  before.  Since  then,  every  time  I  give 
them  all  the  animal  food  they  crave  they  go 
and  sit  in  a  row  on  that  very  log.  Fresh 
fish  or  ground  bones  fi'om  the  meat  market 
will  produce  the  same  result.  I  have  recent- 
ly purchased  a  Mann  bone-cutter,  and  with 
it  came  a  little  book, "Worms  and  Bugs." 
The  book  is  an  advertisement  of  the  bone- 
cutter,  of  course;  but  for  all  that  I  think  it 
is  boiled-down  common  sense,  and  it  is  about 
the  cutest  advertising  circular  I  ever  got 
hold    of.     The  book  doesn't  say  it,  nor  even 


hint  it,  but  I  say  that  the  same  reasoning 
will,  I  think,  apply  to  humanity  the  world 
over.  Thousands  of  people  are  not  happy, 
not  thanking  God  and  enjoying  life,  just  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  for  daily  food  a  ''bal- 
anced ration."'  The  great  reason  why  they 
don't  "sit  on  a  log  in  a  row, "  contented, 
happy,  and  thankful,  like  the  chickens,  is 
because  —  not  because,  dear  reader,  they 
don't  have  "angleworms,"  or  even  "coons," 
but  because  they  don't  have  enough  animal 
food  in  some  foi'm  to  make  a  "balanced  ra- 
tion." Here  is  where  Terry  and  I  may  not 
see  things  alike.  He  has,  it  is  true,  said  but 
little  in  favor  of  animal  food,  but  he  may 
have  no  objection  to  milk  and  eggs. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  hesitate 
to  take  animal  life  for  food,  for  I  confess  I 
should  very  much  dislike  to  use  my  pet 
"biddies"  for  foi)d,  even  if  they  were  too 
old  to  be  profital)le  layers;  but  I  do  think 
eggs  and  milk  are  among  God's  greatest 
gifts  to  mankind.  Now  that  we  have  fowls 
giving  us  over  200  eggs  a  year,  why  shouldn't 
we  use  eggs  for  medicine,  if  we  can't  afford 
them  in  any  other  light  ?  What  you  pay  for 
drugs  and  doctors  would  buy  a  good  lot  of 
eggs. 

In  Cleveland,  O.,  they  have  a  sanitarium 
for  consumptives,  antl  1  have  been  told  they 
have  much  success,  and  that  their  patients 
are  on  a  diet  largely  of  eggs.  Here  is  a  clip- 
ping from  Poultry  Success  for  February, 
1907: 

An  Indiana  man  claims  to  have  eaten  more  than 
20OO  egKS  within  a  year  to  ward  off  consumption.  He 
says  he  is  well  now.  This  may  look  like  a  big  story, 
but  we  know  of  one  woman,  threatened  with  con- 
sumption, or  having  the  disease,  as  some  doctors 
claimed,  who  ate  six  raw  eags  a  day.  She  was  very 
weak  and  thin  at  first,  but  after  a  time  gained  flesh, 
color  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  is  now  pro- 
nounced entirely  cured.  This  is  eating  eggs  with  a 
vengeance,  and,  of  course,  might  not  be  beneficial  in 
all  cases.  The  one  who  sent  in  this  item  says  she  can 
not  eat  even  two  eggs  without  distress,  yet  suggests 
it  might  help  others.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  how- 
ever, and  that  is,  we  should  most  of  us  consume  mere 
than  we  do,  instead  of  buying  so  largely  of  the 
butcher. 

I  have  eaten  more  eggs  during  the  past 
winter  than  ever  before  in  my  life  in  the 
same  time,  and  my  health  has  been  remark- 
able. When  I  am  on  "grains,  fruit,  and 
nuts,"  I  need  about  one  egg  at  each  meal  to 
make  a  balanced  ration. 

Now,  grains  and  meat  alone  do  not  make 
a  complete  balanced  ration  for  poultry. 
The  need  of  green  stuff  of  some  kind  is  al- 
most as  great  as  that  for  meat.  Here  in 
Florida,  if  it  is  not  provided,  the  chickens 
will  destroy  every  living  thing.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  when  fowls  are  confined. 
In  my  yard  are  some  small  papaya-trees 
{ the  tree  that  bears  ' '  muskmelons  " ) .  Well, 
my  White  Leghorn  rooster  was  springing 
up  and  pulling  the  leaves  from  trees  about 
as  high  as  my  head.  In  fact,  I  haa  to  pro- 
tect the  trees  with  some  old  rusty  stove-pipe 
or  there  would  not  have  been  a  leaf  left. 
Now  I  give  them  sea  kale  that  grows  in  the 
salty  sand  along  the  Gulf.  When  1  bring  up 
an  armful  there  is  animation  and  rejoicing 
among  all  the  poultry,  little  and  big.     This 
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plant  has  a  pungency  something  like  mus- 
tard, and  doubtless  is  liked  by  the  fowls  on 
that  account;  the  leaves  are  thick  and  suc- 
culent, something  like  cabbage,  and  a  single 
thirfty  plant  makes  quite  an  armful.  Hot 
weather  and  lack  of  rain  (like  the  present 
season)  have  no  effect  on  it,  for  it  is  watered 
by  the  briny  spray  of  the  great  ocean. 

My  "Florida  nying-machines "  are  now 
roosting  in  the  tall  cedar-trees  just  in  front 
of  our  door — not  all  of  them,  however,  for 
only  a  few  have  leai'ned  to  liy  so  high.  Ev- 
ery night  at  sundown  there  is  a  "contest" 
that  I  seem  to  enjoy  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
The  most  skillful  and  musci  lar  flyers  look 
down  from  their  lofty  perch  and  watch  the 
repeated  trials  of  the  others.  The  flapping 
(or,  rather,  flipping)  of  their  newly  "created" 
wings  is  music  in  my  ears,  and  the  planning 
and  calculating  they  resort  to  to  get  up 
among  their  fellows  is  amusing. 

Last  night  a  lot  of  them,  that  had  appar- 
ently given  up,  hopped  from  the  workbench 
to  the  top  of  the  woodshed  door,  which  had 
been  left  open  temporarily,  and  from  there 
to  the  roof,  and  then  by  the  aid  of  their  wings 
they  reached  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house, 
from  which  it  was  "clear  sailing"  to  their 
comrades  in  the  cedars.  This  makes  it  just 
about  nine  weeks  from  the  egg  to  the  tree- 
t  ips.  When  in  the  tree-tops,  although  in  one 
sense  "m  the  woods,"  they  are,  so  far  as  care 
of  the  owner  is  concerned, ' '  out  of  the  woods. ' ' 
A  little  grain  where  they  can  have  access  to 
it,  and  they  care  for  themselves  until  ready  for 
market,  or  to  go  to  laying — no  houses  to  clean 
out  and  fuss  with — at  least  in  this  climate. 
In  lesson  No.  1  I  spoke  of  learning  from  the 
chickens  an  example  of  being  happy  with  the 
environment  God  has  given  us;  in  No.  2  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  these  bodies  of 
ours  proper  nourishing  food  in  the  way  of  a 
balanced  ration;  lesson  No.  3  in  regard  to 
our  spiritual  needs  in  order  that  we  may  be 
as  happy,  satisfied,  and  contented  as  the  row 
of  chickens  resting  on  the  log.  We  will  in- 
troduce by  quoting  Matt.  10:  29,  30,  31. 

Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one 
of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Fa- 
tier.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num- 
■bered.  Fear  ye  not,  therefore;  ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows. 

Well,  I  have  been  very  happy  this  after- 
noon, dear  friends,  in  singing  an  old  hymn 
that  I  learned  fi'om  brother  Shumard.  I 
give  just  the  words,  but  you  can  probably 
fand  the  music  in  some  of  your  books.  As 
you  sing  it,  or  even  read  it  over,  study  care- 
fully until  you  get  the  full  meaning  of  every 
line  and  every  sentence. 

I  am  dwelling  on  the  mountain. 

Where  the  golden  sunlight  gleams 
O'er  a  land  whose  wondrous  beauty 

Far  exceeds  my  fondest  dreams; 
Where  the  air  is  pure  ethereal, 

Laden  with  the  breath  of  flowers. 
They  are  blooming  by  the  fountain, 

'Neath  the  amaranthine  bowers, 
I  can  see  far  down  the  mountain. 

Where  I  wandered  weary  years, 
Often  hindered  in  my  journey 

By  the  ghosts  of  doubts  and  fears; 
Broken  vows  and  disappointments 

Thickly  sprinkled  all  the  way. 
But  the  Spirit  led  unerring 

To  the  land  I  hold  to-day. 


I  am  drinking  at  the  fountain. 

Where  I  ever  would  abide; 
For  I've  tasted  life's  sweet  river, 

And  my  soul  is  satisfied; 
There's  no  thirsting  for  life's  pleasures 

Nor  adorning  rich  and  gay. 
For  I've  found  a  richer  treasure, 

One  that  f adeth  not  away. 
Chorus:  —Is  this  not  the  land  of  Beulah, 

Blessed,  blessed  land  of  light. 
Where  the  flowers  bloom  for  ever, 

And  the  sun  is  always  bright? 

Dear  reader,  do  skepticism  and  infidelity 
offer  any  thing  to  be  compared  with  the  sen- 
timent in  the  above  lines?  Just  think  of  it, 
"Fori  have  found  a  richer  treasure,  one 
that  f adeth  not  away." 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  entertain  to-day 
one  of  the  veteran  bee-keepers  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  L.  Brewer,*  of  Philo,  Ills.,  and  we  all 
sang  together  the  above  hymn,  and  I  think 
all  agreed  with  the  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful words,  "Heaven  and  eai'th  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 


I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  hut  a  sword.— 
Matt.  10:34. 

"FIGHTING  MOTHERS." 

I  find  I  have  something  more  to  say  on  this 
subject.  My  first  pullet  that  wanted  to  sit 
was  given  18  eggs.  I  knew  one  of  Mr.  Shu- 
mard's  hens  that  stole  her  nest  brought  home 
18  chickens,  and  why  should  notrtiy  hen,  at  the 
same  time  of  year,  in  this  locality,  also  have 
at  least  18  eggs?  Well,  the  other  hens  laid 
two  eggs  more  in  the  nest;  one  was  found 
unfertile,  and  my  pullet  brought  out  yester- 
day 18  strong  chickens.  I  hope  there  are  in- 
cubators that  do  as  well,  but  I  am  afraid  not. 
Well,  this  pullet,  as  you  maj^  remember,  is 
one-fourth  Brazilian  game.  For  the  first  24 
hours  I  put  her  in  a  small  enclosure  of  inch- 
mesh  poultry-netting;  but  she  got  so  excited 
when  other  older  chicks  came  near  (stepping 
on /je?*  chicks,  etc.),  that  this  morning  I  turned 
her  loose.  In  a  little  while  some  of  the  old- 
er chickens  came  near.  The  day  before,  I 
kept  a  little  switch  handy  to  drive  them  away 
when  I  was  giving  the  "new  arrivals"  their 
"baby  chick-food."  Well,  as  soon  as  one  of 
the  half-grown  ones  came  this  morning  with- 
in about  a  rod  of  her  chicks  she  made  a  dive 
for  him  and  had  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
shaking  him  aloft  in  the  air  until  I  came  to 
his  rescue.  The  day  before,  while  she  was 
penned,  I  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  him  stay 
away.  After  the  shaking  she  gave  him,  how- 
ever, he  ' '  made  for  the  timber, ' '  and  I  haven't 
had  a  glimpse  of  him  since.  Friends,  this  is 
a  "chicken  story,"  but  there  is  a  moral  to  it. 
Yesterday's  daily  told  of  a  miscreant  who 
went  into  a  town  making  picture  sketches. 
He  picked  out  good-looking  girls  of  12  or  14, 
and  on  pretense  of  wanting  to  sketch  them 
he  got  them  into  his  "studio."  When  a  raid 
was  made  on  the  place,  three  girls — children 
— were  found  imconscions  from  the  effects  of 
drugged  whisky.  Well,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  mothers  of  these  girls  take  that  fellow  as 
the  game  hen  took  that  chicken,  and  either 

*  On  pages  11 25  and  1126  of  Gleanings  for  Sept.  1, 
last  year,  you  will  find  pictures  of  Mr.  Brewer,  with  a 
sketch. 
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shake  the  life  out  of  him  or  scare  him  so  bad 
he  would  remember  ever  more  that  the  girls, 
even  in  our  rural  districts,  have  not  only 
mothers,  but.  when  needed,  mothers  who  can 
iight.  A  little  later  she  took  another  chick 
(thatseemed  a  little  too  inquisitive)  by  the  leg 
and  swung  him  aboiit  until  I  came  to  interfere. 
A  third  she  took  by  the  unng,  and  before  noon 
the  whole  poultry-yard  "had  notice  served 
on  them"  that  she  proposed  to  shed  her  last 
drop  of  blood  in  lighting  for  and  protecting 
those  18  helpless  little  bits  of  downy  feathers. 
She  proclaimed  herself  by  her  actions  a  ' '  fight- 
ing mother,  "and  she  and  her  chickens  are  now 
"boss  of  the  island."  While  I  write  they  are 
making  a  handsome  picture,  spread  out  be- 
fore my  door,  some  of  them  aslee]3  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  while  she  the  mother  (bear 
in  mind,  the  lighting  mother)  is  also  sitting 
down  a  little  distance  away,  taking  her  ease. 
She  (!an  do  so  safely,  for  she  has,  in  just  one 
short  forenoon,  taught  all  the  rest  the  penal- 
ty, not  only  of  harming  a  "feather"  of  those 
18,  but  even  of  coming  near  with  meddlesome 
and  inquisitive  looks. 

A  spell  ago  a  young  girl  in  New  Jersey  was 
drugged  and  carried  off,  and  never  recov- 
ered. She  had  no  father,  no  big  brothers, 
and  her  mother  was  a  poor  widow  who  did 
washing.  Some  married  men,  resj)ectably 
connected,  were  sent  to  prison  for  the  crime, 
it  is  true;  but  after  they  had  been  there  a 
year  or  two  a  petition  was  circulated  to  have 
them  pardoned  on  the  ground  they  "didn't 
mean  to"  kill  the  girl.  1  don't  know  wheth- 
er our  land  afforded  "fighting  mothers" 
enough  to  "kill"  that  petition  or  not;  but  I 
hope  so — mothers  who  ai'e.  ready  to  light  like 
my  game  pullet,  not  only  for  their  girls  but 
for  their  boys  as  well  as  girls;  mothers  who 
will  give  the  whole  world  to  undei'stand  that 
their  boys  and  girls  belong  to  them;  mothers 
who  will  put  up  such  a  tight  that  saloon- 
keepei's  and  all  the  criminal  horde  that  lurk 
in  the  darkness  of  their  dens  will  back  off 
and  out  of  sight  bccmise  oi  Wie  lighting  moth- 
ers. Do  you  know  why  the  hypocritical  lies 
that  were  sown  broadcast  by  the  so-called 
" army  generals"  in  favor  of  the  "canteen 
restoi'ation"  had  so  little  eft'ect  on  the  public 
mind?  Because  the  world  is  just  beginning 
to  learn  something  of  the  temper  of  th^  fight- 
ing mothers  of  America.  May  God  be  praised 
that  it  is  my  privilege  to  do  a  little  in  clear- 
ing the  way  for  these  "mothers,"  and  in 
backing  them  up  when  the  time  comes,  when 
"fighting  fathers''  are  also  needed.  The 
wolves  that  try  to  prey  on  our  children  ai'e 
cowards — wolves  are  ahvays  cowards.  When 
they  once  find  out  that  there  is  "game  blood" 
in  our  veins — yes,  even  the  blood  and  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "I  came  not  to  send 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword,"  then  we  can 
take  up  our  peaceful  employments  while  our 
children  go  unharmed  about  their  plays,  even 
as  these  tender  little  chickens  now  bask  safe- 
ly in  the  sunshine  unprotected,  because  the 
mother  has  already  proclaimed  she  is  ready 
to  die  without  fiinching  in  defense  of  the 
innocent  and  helpless  ones  that  God  in  his 
mercy  has  entrusted  to  her  care. 


As  I  now  write,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
l^ermit  the  women  of  Ohio  to  have  a  voice  iir. 
saying  whether  saloons  mayor  may  not  have 
a  foothold  in  the  vicinity  of  our  Ohio  homes. 
Shall  the  "Spartan"  mothers  of  Ohio  be  per- 
mitted to  fight  for  their  children  and  their 
homes  as  my  game  pullet  is,  even  at  this  very 
moment,  chasing  dear  out  of  sight  any  that 
she  thinks  might  be  undu\jfa)niliarwith.her 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  little  flock? 


CONSCIENCE  NOT  AN  INFORMATION-BUKEAU. 

Ifcon.seience  is  a  sate  suide  to  what  is  right  and 
wrontr,  then  the  Bible  is  not  needed.  There  is  no 
half-way  ground  hei-e,  for  a  guide  that  needs  guidance 
is  no  guide  at  all.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  conscience 
is  ?iot  a  guide;  and  because  so  many  souls  mistakenly 
think  it  is,  confused  and  wandering  errors  in  the  path- 
way of  life  are  constantly  made.  Conscience  is  a  mon- 
itor. It  prompts  and  prods;  it  urges  "  Do  what  you 
know  to  be  right:  do  not  do  what  you  know  to  be 
wrong."  But  it  does  not  instruct  us  in  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong;  it  is  not  a  bureau  of  information. 
That  instruction  we  receive  from  God  in  many  differ- 
ent ways,  of  which  the  Bible  and  the  training  of  par- 
ents and  teachers  are  some.  Therefore  it  will  not  do 
to  settle  back  in  the  easy  assurance  that  we  have  a 
safe  guide  in  conscience.  We  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  learn,  from  sources  outside  of  our- 
selves, what  is  our  duty,  and  those  sources  are  always 
available  when  we  really  seek  them. 

The  above  from  the  Sutiday  School  Times 
contains  a  grand  truth  that  many  learn  only 
after  sad  experience.  I  wish  it  might  be 
copied  far  and  wide. — A.  I.  R. 


PAULOWNIA    IMPERIALIS;     MOKE     ABOUT    IT. 

I  clip  the  following  from  Park's  Floral  Mag- 
azine: 

I  have  a  full-grown  paulownia  in  my  yard,  about  3.5 
or  40  feet  high.  It  has  in  May  the  most  beautiful  large 
branches  of  purple  flowers  ever  seen.  The  bunch  is 
composed  of  25  or  30  flowers,  lavender  ijurple,  with 
creamy  to  orange  throats,  and  the  odor  from  them  is 
the  most  delightful  I  ever  smelt.  It  is  the  odor  of  vi- 
olets, but  100  per  cent  stronger;  and  as  the  flowers 
drop  from  time  to  time,  the  grass  beneath  is  sprinkled 
thickly  with  them,  and  the  atmosphere  for  a  radius  of 
at  least  100  feet  each  way  is  permeated  with  the  odor 
of  violets.  You  can  raise  them  from  seeds.  The  buds 
form  in  the  fall.  They  are  covered  with  a  thick,  vel- 
vety-brown covering  or  husk  that  drops  in  the  spring, 
then  come  the  flowers.  I  can  go  the  editor  one  better 
in  the  size  of  leaves.  A  sucker  sprang  from  this  tree  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and,  of  course,  it  received  the  most 
nourishment;  besides,  we  sprinkled  it  plentifully  with 
the  hose.  It  was  a  sight.  It  grew  in  one  season  10 
feet  high,  with  leaves  26  inches  across.  I  have  three 
other  small  ones  on  my  place.  I  think  they  are  gor- 
geous in  the  fall.  I  had  a  man  dig  and  cut  a  portion 
of  the  root  to  which  this  sucker  was  attached,  and 
plant  it  elsewhere,  and  it  is  a  tine  tree  now. 

Riverside,  Ohio,  July  10,  1906.      Mrs.  R.  Winter. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  ours  grew 
more  than  ten  feet  last  season,  and  some  of 
the  leaves  more  than  a  yard  across.  Both 
seeds  and  plants  can  be  had  of  Geo.  W.  Park, 
LaPark,  Pa. 


For  selling  oleomargarine  for  butter,  a  St. 
Louis  dealer  was  a  short  time  ago  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $1400  and  also  to  undergo 
one  month's  imprisonment  by  a  federal  judge. 
This  ought  to  prove  a  warning  to  some  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  enforce  the  pure- food  law  to 
the  limit. 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up— no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary — a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economica.1  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water-works.  '  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 

Ballou  iVIaBiufacturing  Co.^ 

Successors  to  Lyons  Engine  Co. 

Beiding,  Mich*  ^ 


ENGINES 
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You  Can  Buy  and  Lay  D AAFINfi 

Gordon,VanTineF,S"a,i»VVr  IIIU 
50%  BELOW  DEALERS'  PRICES 

We'll  sell  you,  if  yon  want  roofing-,  batter  roofing  than  you  can  boy  anywhere  else — Fllntcoated,  Fire- 
proof Rubber  Ro<^fing      Sell  you  direct  at  half  what  your  local  dealer  will  charge  you  for  ordinary 
roofing— half  what  shin^'Ies  will  cost  you,  for  we  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  you.     Send  you  a 
Free  Rcof  B..,,k  on  our  roofing,  telling  why  it's 

Rustproof  and  Practically  Fireproof  llltll^n^l  :rytrc.l  Z'^l-uX 


-pound   it — : 
hut  cuais — try 


Lbss 
Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


t  to  see  that  there's  no  tar  iu  it  to  hum  or  melt — try  it  with 
th  acid — try  it  any  way  to  satisfy  yourself. 

All  You  Need  is  a  Hammer  ^utC.les°°  (ve"senryou  wi°h 

ery  order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need  to  put  it  on. 
sii  8  sq.  ft.  for  laps.  And  it's  the  easiest  roofing  to  put  on  made  today. 
It  I  acic  9  I  if0limo  *"'*  ^'"  ^^"P  S-our  buildings  dry,  warm 
■  I  Lddia  a  l.liClllilC  and  substantial  in  appearance.  Won't 
rust  out  like  steel  roofing.  This  isn't  an  ordinary  roofing.  We 
make  it  from  a  special  process  material  with  such  heavy  machin- 
ery that  when  it's  finished  there's  absolutely  no  "wear-out"  to 
We  tell  you  in  our  Roof  Book  all  about  the  process — 
the  pressure  it  gets — the  flintcoating — the  acidproof 
soaking — the  weatherprortfing  that  we  give  it.  It 
makes  25  per  cent  saving  on  Inaurance.  It's 


DDI^r  ^^^  Square 
r  ril^C-  108  sq.  feet 

1-Ply $1.41  per  Roll 

2-Piy 1.96perRoli 

3-Ply 2.29  per  Roll 


Sold  Only  Direct  T^^Zll^'^.oTer 


Free  Roofing  Book 


cent,  which  on  other  r(.H>fing  goes  into  your  local 
the  jobber's  and  tbe  wholesaler's  profits. 
You'll  see  from  what  we  tell  you  in  our 

just  why  it  will  pay  you 
e  our  roofing.  We 
I  guarantee  safe,  prompt  delivery  everywhere  In 
I  the  United  States.  We  save  you  .W  per  cent,  freight 
iiiiluded.  We  ship  to  you  from  Kansas  City.  Minne- 
apolis, Chicago  or  Davenport.  This  saves  on  freight. 
Write  or  send  catalog  requests  only  to  Davenport  and 
let  us  save  you— dollar  for  dollar— HALF. 


te  today, 

StatiorEi38  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Grand  Catalog  of  Factory  Prices  on  Sash,  Doors,  liuUdiug  Material  and  Woodwork  sent  free  als«. 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO.  M; Tm^rd," 


Direet  to  Yo\i" 


End  your  stove  worries  I   Get  a  Kalamazoo  Stove  or  Range  on  a 

360  DAYS*  APPROVAL  TEST 

and  a  J20,000  bank  guaranty  on  durability,  convenience  and 
economy  of  fuel.  You  cannot  get  a  better  at  any  price,  but  you 
save  from  Soto  tW  by  buying  from  the  actual  manufacturers  at_ 

LoMrest  Factory  Prices— W^e  Pay  the  Freight/ 

At  least  get  our  prices  and  compare  our  offer.      Send 
postal  lor  catalogue  No.  416. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfgrs.,    Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Our  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy.      K~ 


Guaranteed  iTrifn  Tools 


Vou  can  depend  upon  every  Iron  Age  tool  not  only  to  do] 
your  farm  and  garden  work  better,  easier  and  quicker  than  any  I 
other  method,  but  to  wear  better  and  last  longer  than  all  similar] 
implements. 

The  'Bo.  6  Iron  Age  combines  three  distinct,  practical  tools, 
and  prepares  the  ground,8ows  the  leed  and  cultivates  the  growing  crops. 

The  Ko.  60  Iron  Ag:e  thoroughly  cultivates  al'"" 
crops  on  hillsides  and  level  ground,  and  all  kinds  of 

•oil.     Easy  to  guide  and  thoroughly  adjustibility  

Write  for  the  new  Iron  Age  book— FREE— and  get  posted  on  the  fill 

line    of  labor-saving    Iron    Age  tools — Seeders,    Wheel   Hoes.    Horse    Hoes, 

Walking   and  Riding  Cultivators,   Fertilizer   Distributers;  Potato  Planters, 

Sprayers.   Cultivators,  Diggers,  etc. 

Bateman  Mfg.'Cc,  Box  120,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  60  Iron  A^e  Pivot 
^Vheel  Cultivator^ 


No.  6  Iron 
Age  Combined 
Double  and 
Single  Whe.  1 
Hoe,  Hill  and 
Drill 
Seeder 
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r\^   fic    ffsr    »i«r    f;r    fisr    fi»r    »isr    »ie    »i«r    ne    fic    fisr    ?i«r    »isr    fit'^  #isr  irlsr  ^fSr    fisr 


HAVE  YOU  ANY 

5AND? 


>i 


If  you  have,  it  is  worth  more  than  a  gohJ-mine. 

Take  a  little  cement  and  water,  and  convert 
it  into  concrete  building-blocks  —  the  ancient, 
modern,  and  future  building-material. 

They  are  stronger,  warmer,  more  attractive,' 
better  in  every  way,  than  brick  or  stone,  and, 
complete  in  a  house,  cost  no  more  than  a  frame 
structure. 

One  barrel  of  Portland  cement  will  make  about 
sixty  of  these  beautiful  blocks,  8x8x16  in.  With 
our  machines  no  skill  or  experience  is  necessary. 
Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog  of  machines 
for  making  them.     It  tells  all  about  mixing,  etc. 


me:dina 

22    Court    St. 


concrete:  CO. 

^  <^  MEDINA..  OHIO. 


^l<       Jl*       Jl*       Jl«        Al*      ^1*        Al«         \.i      ^l«      ^1*       Ji«        XI*       Jl*      Jl*       Jl«       ^i#       Jl«       J|i«       ^\i       Jl« 


JDURHATTOTHE  MYERS' 

^^g'  The  Pump  that  pamps 

^^M  easy  and  throws  a  mil 

M^M  flow..  The   cheapest 

^^^  pump  Is  the  bes* 

>^^^  pump,  that's  a  Myera,' 

^^ft  Pumps,  Hay  Tools 

'^^sBarn  DoorHang* 

^S  ers.     Send  for  cata< 

^M  log  and  prices. 

JKL  F.  E.  Myers  &  BrOs^ 

Ashland.  Ohio. 


THE  "KANT-KLOG"  SPRAYERS 

I  Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withi  ame  labor 
I  and  lluid.  Flat  or  round,  ^ne  or  coarse  S[>rays  from  same 
^(•WiBgfcK^  £4  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
T vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 


Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free.  , 


If  you  want  to  spray  trees,  shrubs  or 
vines,  whitewash  or  disinfect  buildings , 
kill  vermin  in  poultry  houses  and  make 
sanitary  quarters,  you  can  find  nothing 
more  to  your  purpose  than  a 

Deming  Outfit 

Great  variety  In  the  Deming  line,  20 
sity  les  Hand,  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Barrel 
and    Gasoline   Engine  Sprayers.      All 

riy:h(  working.  Every  style  the  result 
ot  Ion;;  experience.  Don't  buy  till  you 
send  for  free  catalogue  and  all  par- 
ticulars. 

The  Deming  Company, 


345  Depot  Street, 

General  Agencies  i 


Salem,  Ohlo^ 

icipal  Cities 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  *a 
wood,  sa  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Pricea  to  Ceme* 
terles  and  Churches.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  «0. 
Box  448       Wineheatcr,  lad* 


Descriptive  price-Ustt'ree.  Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonla,N,Y« 
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STEEL 

ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


$1.50 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  £nF:y  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
coveringanybuihling.  Alsobest  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  build- 
ing cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new.  SI. SO 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  ard  siding,  each 
sheet  24  ins.  wide  and  24  ins.  lone.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like  illustration, 
sheets  221ns.  wide  x  24  ins.  long,  S  1,76.  At  25c  per  square  additionalwe  will  furnish 
sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square,  S2.00.  Fine  Steel 
Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square,  S2.00.    Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or"V"  crimped 

"lit  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLOPAOO 

except  Okla.,  Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter.      Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofingto  any  one 
^^  answering  this  ad  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  us 
jjOTc  lit  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  materi.al  reaches  your  Station.  Ifnot^ 
found  as  represented,  yon  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  lor  Catalog  No.  WE  688. Lowest  prices  on  Rooflne.  Kave  Troiif,'h,  Wire,  (Mpe,  Fencing,  Plumhings, 
Doors,  Household  Goods  and  °->'erything  needed  on  the  F,irm  or  in  tlje  Home.  We  buy  our  ."Odds  nt 
;heriff's  and  receiver's  sales. CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  35TH  AMD  IRON  STS.,  CHICACO 


Paint  without  Oil 


Remarkable    Discovery    that    Cuts    Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-flve 

Per  Cent. 


A.  L.  Rice,  a  pi-ominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N. 
Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  makiny;  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.    He  calls  it  Powdrpaint. 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF   POWDRPAINT. 

It  comes  in  the  form  ol  a  dry  powder,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  storm-proof, 
tire-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick;  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one-fourth  what  you 
have  heretofore  had  to  pay  for  paint. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  615  North  St.,  Adams.  N. 
Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new  discov- 
ery, also  color-card  and  full  information  showing  you 
how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.    Write  to-day. 


P 


ATENTS 


No    attr^rney's    fee 
until    patent   Is  al- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    lowed.    Write    for 
^^■■^^^^^^■^^^^    " Tnvcn'or's  (i-uide." 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 
Loan  and  Trust   Building.  Washlnoton,    D.  C. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Portable  100-Candle  Power  light. 

Every  lamp  warranted. The  most 

brilliant.economical  light  made. 

No  grease,  dirt,  odor  or  smoke. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVKRTWHEUK. 
THE    BEST   LIGHT   COMPANY, 
306  E-  Sth  ><■•  Canton,  0. 


momm 


}'j\VMi:h 


mi^FREIGMT-k 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADEJ 

lAU  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.    Weighs  j 
\M  more  than  most  fences.     15  to  86c  per  rodj 
\dellvered.   We  send  free  Kample  forinspec- 
^tion   and  test.     Write   for  fence  hook  of   133 
styles.    The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
*"  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FENCE  fiZ'SS?^* 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry- 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box    101,    WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


Stock  &  Poultry  FEfiCE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Diamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Solddirecton 
30  days  free  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  21,      Muncie,  Ind. 


29'= 


WIRE  FENCE 

48-in.  ittock  fence 
per  rod  only 

Hest  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  toois  and  supplies 
KREE.  Huy  direct  at  whole- 
Bale.    Write  today. 

MA80M  FENCE  CO., 
Buz  33  ,  LeesbuFBi  O. 
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HANDY    THINGS 

For  the  Sewing-room. 

Every  thing  that  will  help  along  the 
work  of  the  home  dress-maker  and  the 
professional  dress-maker  can  be  bought 
in  this  store.     We  enumerate  a  few. 

Perfection  Dress-forms,  which  at  once  remove 
all  difficulties  of  fitting  or  trimming  a  dress 
or  skirt  or  waist.  Various  Itinds  from  50c 
up  to  $2.50. 

Sewing-tables  from  $1.00  up  to  $3.75  each. 

Ivap-boards  from  6.5c  to  $1.25  each. 

•Skirt-markers,  without  stand,  15c  to  $1.50. 

Skirt-markers,  on  stands,  $5.00. 

Pressing-irons,  vilain,  electric,  alcohol,  charcoal. 

Ironing  and  pressing  boards,  20c  to  60c. 

Ironing  and  pressing  boards,  with  stands,  $1.00 
to  $2..50. 

Sleeve-boards,  10c  to  $1  25. 

Sewing-machines,  $1.00  to  $4.00. 

Pinking-machines,  $5.00. 

Electric  hot-plates  for  heating  irons,  etc.,  $1.00 

to  $6.00. 

Joseph  Home  &  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


NEW  BOOK 


JUST  ISSUED 


SQUABS 

FOR  PROFIT 

By  William  E.  Rice  and  William  E.  Cox 


This  is  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published  on  squab  raising  It 
is  not  a  book  of  second-liand  references,  bnt  con- 
tains the  hard-earned  experiences  of  the  authors 
Every  detail  of  their  methods  of  selecting,  breed- 
ing, feeding,  killing,  and  marketing  sciuabs  is 
given  in  plain,  simple  language,  with  numerou.s 
illustrations,  all  taken  from  th(3  home  plant  <>{ 
Mr.  Rice  in  New  Jersey.  The  chapter  oft  build- 
ings, their  location,  and  how  to  construct  them 
is  concise,  specific,  and  complete. 

The  squab  industry  is  increasing  rapidly.  This 
book  is  a  guide  for  those  who  want  to  know, 
and  a  standard  reference  work  for  the  old-time 
breeder.  It  is  not  based  on  mere  theory,  hut 
contains  the  true  story  of  the  most  successful 
squab  plant  in  tliis  countiy.  The  story  of  how 
$50,  the  original  investment,  has  grown  to  $.3.i)ii(), 
is  fully  given  by  Mr.  Rice.  lie  took  the  money 
made  by  the  squabs,  enlarged  and  developed  his 
plant,  until  it  is  now  complete. 

The  illustrations  are  sinaply  superb.  They  were 
taken  especially  for  this  work.  The  plants  and 
specifications  for  buildings,  etc.,  are  as  complete 
as  an  expert  architect  could  make  them.  The 
book  contains  about  150  pages,  each  5x7  inches, 
printed  on  fine  paper.  Bound  in  cloth  and  sent 
postpaid  for  50  cents. 


THE  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY 
IVIEDINA,  OHIO 


YNDIAN  RELICS.    I  want  Indian  relics  such- 
*    as  arrows,  axes,  pipes,  or  pottery,  as  used  by  the 
mound-builders  or  cliff-dwellers.    What  have  you? 
M.  C.  Long,  Mo.  A  v.  and  Main  St.,  Kansas  Cy.,  Mo. 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6  Hardy  Everblooming  ^  m 
T^  On  their  own  roots.      W    "^/^ 

KnQPQ  ALL  WILL  BLOOM    Z^B   1^ 
X\M%3^^      THIS  SUMMER.      MmX^ 


Sent   to   any   address   post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
GEM  ROSE  COLLECTION 
Gra9.s  an  Teplitz,  deep  red. 
Aurora,  grandest  pink. 
Princess  Sagan,  bright  red. 
Ivory,  pure  white. 
Encbantresn,  deep  rose. 
Sunrise,  golden  yellow. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

6  Carnations  the  "Divine] 
Flower,"  all  colors,  25c 

6  Prize-Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums, -    -    25c. 

6  Beautiful  Coleus,    -    -    - 

3  Grand  Orchid  Cannas,    - 

8  Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses, 

6  Fuchsias,  all  diiferent, 
10  Lovely  Gladiolus,    ... 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants, 
15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Fost-Paid.  Guaran- 
tee satisfaction.  Once  a  customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 
UI8S  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  85      Sprlnefleld,  Ohio 


QsurdeiL  Seeds 


Write  for  the  Seed  Catalog 
that's  Different 

A  relief  from  the  crowded,  exagge- 
rated kinds.    Tells  the  plain  truth 

about  the  best  varieties  you  can  grow. 
Splen<lid  half-tone  illustrations.  No 
confusing  offers, full  value  in  seeds. 
E.  C,  GREEN  &  SON,  Box    G,  Medina,  0. 


^^Nlewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

Have  been  v^lanted  since  1868.    Always 
reliable.     Most  complete  Une  of  hardy 
stock  in  the  U.  S.     Five  catalosrs. 
The  Jewell  Nurseries,  Box  14        Lake  City,  Hino. 


The  Best  Strawberries 

grow  from  Farmer's  plants.  Introducer  of 
"Oswego"  strawberry  and  "Plum  Farmer" 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog 
free.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  708,V  jdaski.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES! 

The  "St.  Louis"  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the  U. 
Exposition.  (/.  S.  Pomologist  says,  "It  breaks  all 
records  for  size."  Largest  sample  measured  by  IT.  S. 
oftlcials— circ,  \\M  in.;  diam.,  3*^x3Ji  in.;  wt.,  i%  oz. 
First  prize  also  for  the  "  Duplication  "  gooseberry. 
A.  T.  GOLDSBOROUGH,  Wes'ey  Heights,  Washinglon.  D.  C, 


^>  .  .  .  ^  ■■  ^       MANY  YARIETIESI 

a  W  E  C.    I   ■   The  best  of  the  old 
^^  • "    — i  ■-    ■  ^^^  ^.jjg    j^g^     ggjjjj 

POTATO  '^^^.^'''''^'" 

L.  H.  MAHAN 

P  O.Bx.143.  Terre  Haute. Ind. 


EED. 
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BEES 


UPPUES 


INCUBATORiS   (Si  BROODERS 


We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  Central  States.  Our  goods  are  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  We  warrant  the  goods,  and  they  will  please  you.  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  early 
orders.    We  can  save  you  money.    Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  all  about  them.    Do  it  to-day. 

ADDRESS  LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ?%l^Sr,?thst.;''''Ta^'a'' "eb. 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Missouri,        or        E.  T.  Flanagan,  Belleville,  Illinois 


MODEL 

Incubators  and   Brooders 

are  world-beaters  for 
hatching  and  rearing: 
chickens.  20,000  chick- 
ens were  reared  in  them 
on  the  Model  Farm  last 
season.  30,000  out  now, 
and  more  coming:.  Vou 
can  do  as  well  when 
guided  by  the  advice  of 
one  who  knows. 

Pres.  Brown,  of  the 
Lakewood  Farm,  who 
raised  7,000  layers  last 
season,  says:  "Mr.  Cy- 
phers, our  results  this 
last  year  will  place  us  in  the  first  rank  of 
successful  poultry  farms:  and  we  feel 
that  we  owe  our  success  largely  to  you. 
The  years  of  research  and  accumulated 
knowledge  that  have  enabled  you  to  give 
us  poultrymen  an  incubator  that  hatches 
chicks-  and  the  advice  and  counsel  to 
which  you  have  made  us  welcome,  and 
which  have  helped  avoid  money-wasting 
errors  have,  with  our  ow-n  work,  made 
Lakewood  Farm  a  financial  success." 

The  Model  catalog  describes  these 
real  hatchers.  I  will  send  it  and  a  report 
book,  showing  that  the  Model  Incubator 
hatches  more  and  stronger  chicks  at 
agricultural  stations;  on  the  biggest 
money-making  poultry  plants  in  the 
world:  for  small  poultrymen:  for  fan- 
ciers: and  for  amateurs  who  never  before 
operated  an  incubator. 

You  can  make  big  money  producing 

eggsforme.   Top  prices  paid.   Now  have 

five  receiving  stations.    Write  me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 

Henry  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     j 


350 


7 


.00 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
freight  prepaid,  ever  made.. 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  hot  water; 
self-regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot  water 
Brooder  84.50.  Incubator  and  Brooder  ordered 
together  811.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
book,  "Hatching  Facts"  tells  all  about  them. 
Mailed  free.  Write  today. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Bo»69,  Racine,  Wis. 


d Trusty 

Incubators  and  Brooders^ 

The  really  automatic  incubator- 
start  it  and  it  runs  itself.    Regu- 

,  lator  so  perfect  that  you  might 
.  throw    away   the  thermometer,  it 

you  wanted  to.    Sold  on 


40.  60  and  90  DAYS*  TRIAL 
and  5  YEARS'  GUARANTY 

More  sold  in  1906  than  any  other  make  and  every 
patron  satisfied.    You  will  be,  too. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK.. 

Johnson's  Chicken  Book— bigger 
and  betterthan  ever  Full  of  com- 
mon-sense chicken  talk,  300  pic- 
tures. It  will  save  you  money. 
Write  today  sure. 

M,  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


The  Racine 

Incubator 

Built  by  the  man 
who  devoted  25 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  by  any- 
one,  anywhere.    Auto- 
matic regtilator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nursery.    Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don't  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  When  you  learn  what  he 
knows,  you  will  want  his  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.   Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box  \H,   Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses:   Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


Catalogue 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.    Lowest 
priced  flrst-clagB  hatchers  made. 
6KO.  U.  STAHIi,    Oulnor.  UL 
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M  A.NDY    IvEE: 

Incubators 


and 


Brooders 


are  made  for 
business. 
The  extra 
amount  of 
chicks  you  save  with  these  machines  over  what 
you  could  raise  with  other  kinds  will  soon  pay 
for  a  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  and  Brooder.  Don't 
waste  time  and  money.  Get  thebest;  write  to-day. 
Auk  about  our  inkved-grain  foodand  nur  gape  cure. 
C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  HatchinK 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
nts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Pull  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  catalog.  Write  to-day. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 
Box  223,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Automatic  BUCKEYE  Incubator 

All  Metal,  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher. 

NEEDS  NO  THERMOMETER. 

A<1jus.«d  by  us  and  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Guar- 
anteed  for  five  years.  Good  credit  at  home  is  good  with 
Vs.  Get  the  best  and  save  money.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.    Box  64.     Sprlnqlleld.  O. 

Grcidcf  s  -  Fine  -  Catalog  -  1907 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry, 
and  describes  and  illustrates  60  va- 
rieties. Ten  beautiful  natural-color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs;  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill 
lice,  make  money.    This  valuable  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  Greider,  R.Keexns,  Pet»i> 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Buff,  White,  Silver,  and  Golden  WYANDOTTES. 
White,  Barred,  Buff,  and  Black  ROCKS. 

Brown,  Buff,  and  White  LEGHORNS. 
Black  JAVAS  and  MINORCAS. 
Light  BRAHMAS. 
Hardy,  prolific.  For  birds, 

farm-bred,  pure  stock.  moderate  prices. 

Eggs  to  Hatch  at  lO  cts.  each. 
WALTER  SHERMAN,  100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  tneir 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Peed  Cata- 
logue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn feggsfor|lforthe2  sittings.  Only2  sittings  sold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  $1  per  sitting. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  »  stfirtofextrafine  stocR. 
Send  money  and  have  yoi  c  orders  booked  at  once. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ( The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man 
KIEKWOOD.  MO. 


THE  BEE  (©,  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  culture  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 


Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


Are  the  World's 
Standard 
This  is  the  season 
for  Roup  and  the 
sneezing,  wheezing, 
swollenheaded 
fowls  should  be 
quickly  restored  to 
health,  usefulness 
and  profit.  You 
cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking-  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  meins  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  P«u!try  Free  for  4c  in  stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,   Chicago  and  Medina. 


At  The 

World's  Best 

Poultry  Journal,  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Number  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
Dieces  in  oil,  costing  $1,000,  and 
i^ookplansfor  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  WewilltellyouHow 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
15   Cord  BId'q,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mature;  vigorous;  prolific  layers ;  best 
table  fowl;  extra  good  ones.  Fertile  eggs, 
$1.00  per  15.    Free  circular  is  interesting. 

J.   W.    DUNLAP,    Box    94a,    FARMINGTON,    MO. 


Make  More  MONEY  on  Fruit 

Everyone  who  grows  fruit  should  be  interested 
in  getting  MORE  PROFIT  from  his  FRUIT  crops 


^m^^       ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 

^H^^^^^  is  a  handsomely  illustrated,  76-p.  monthly. 
H^^^^^B Treats  of  fruit  growing,  gardening,  poul- 
^QB^^^Htry  raising,  on  a  large  or  small  ncale.  Ev- 
l^E^^^^V  ery  farmer  needs  it.  $1  a  year,  but  will  be 
^^^^^  sent  3  months  FREE  on  trial  if  you  will 
^^^^^  notify  us  to  stop  or  subscribe  after  trial. 
The  Fruit-Grower,  Box  110,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Poultry  Fence  Economy- 


Let  us  show  you  now  we  can  save  you 

40  TO  70  PER  CENT  ON  YOUR  POULTRY  FENCES 

Suppose  a  rod  of  four-foot  netting  costs  you  40c.  Two  posts  at  15c  each  will  cos* 
30c.  A  2x4  railini;  at  the  top,  and  a  1x6  board  at  the  bottom  will  cost  you  at  least  35c 
per  rod,  or  a  total  cost  of  $1.05  per  rod. 

SQUARE  DEAL  POULTRY  FENCE  will  cost  you  about  .50c  per  rod  delivered  at 
your  place  (depends  somewhat  ho\^  far  you  are  located  from  factory).  One  post  per 
rod  is  plenty  with  our  fence  because  it  can  be  stretched  and  won't  sag.  Railings  are 
absolutely  unnecessary.  At  15c  per  post  that  would  make  the  whole  business  costCrc 
per  rod  as  compared  with  $1.05  for  flimsy  netting. 

That  means  a  saving  of  about  40  Per  Cent  in  first 
cost.  Now,  if  you  further  consider  that  our  Square 
Deal  Poultry  Pence  will  last  about  four  times  as  long, 
you  will  realize  the  astounding  fact  that  70  Per  Cent 
of  your  fence  expense  can  be  saved  by  using  our  new 
heavy  weight,  long  lived,  close  spaced  Square  Deal 
Poultry  Fence.  These  are  facts  and  figures  which 
cannot  be  disputed. 

CLOSER  SPACING  It  has  four  li^-inch  spaces 
at  the  bottom  (closer  than  ordinary  netting)  then  gradu- 
ally increases  to  4  inch  at  the  top.  We  give  close 
spacing  at  the  bottom  where  it  is  needed.  The  top 
strand  is  No.  11  wire,  the  bottom  No.  12,  and  the  inter- 
mediate strands  and  stays  arc  No.  U. 

The  lightest  wire  used  in  our  fence  is  POCR  times 
as  heavy  as  that  used  in  netting.  That  gives  long  life 
to  our  fence.  If  you  consider  70  per  cent  of  your 
fence  money  worth  saving  write  foi  our  catalogue  and 
ryrices  TO-DAY. 


KEYSTONE  FENCE  CO., 


509  RUSH  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


,NOT  IN  THE  TRUST. 


TO      THE      BEE-KEEPERS      OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

This  oifice  is  gathering  information  concerning  the  bee-keeping  industry  in  this  State, 
and  we  wish  to  continue  the  enquiry  until  we  get  the  following  blank  filled  out  by  practi- 
cally every  bee-keeper  in  the  State  who  keeps  more  than  a  dozen  hives  of  bees.  After  we 
know  something  of  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  industry,  it  may  be  possilile  for  us  to 
undertake  some  line  of  work  of  direct  benefit  to  our  bee-keepers.  We  shall  therefore  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  will  carefully  fill  out  the  blank  form  below  and  return  it  at  once.  We  will  be 
especially  glad  if  you  will  give  us  as  large  a  list  as  you  canof  other  bee-keepei's  whom  you  know. 

By  attending  to  this  promptly  you  will  greatly  aid  and  oblige  us. 

Franklin  Sherman,  Jr., 

Division  of  Entomology.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


1.  How  many  hives  of  bees  have  you  ? 

2.  Do  you  sell  honey  or  use  it  only  for  home  use  ? 

3.  What  breed,  race,  strain,  or  variety  of  bees  do 
you  keep  y 

4.  What  is  your  average  yield  per  hive  each  year  ? 

5.  Do  you  mind  statingthe  highest  and  lowest  prices 
commonly  paid  for  your  honey  per  pound  ? 

6.  What  are  the  principal  plants  from  which  your 
honey  is  made  in  your  locality  y 

7.  What  plant  do   you    consider  makes  the  best 
ciuality  of  honey  in  your  locality  V 


8.  What  plant  do  you  consider  yields  the  largest 
quantity  of  honey  in  your  locality  ? 

9.  Do  you  keep  your  bees  in  hollow-log  gums  or  in 
hives?  if  in  hives,  what  type  of  hive  do  you  use  ? 

10.  Are  your  bees  troubled  with  Foul-brood,  IJee- 
moth.  Paralysis,  or  other  enemies,  and,  if  so,  state  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  ? 

11.  Do  you  subscribe  for  any  of  the  bee-keeping 
journals,  and,  if  so,  for  which  ones  V 

12.  Please  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
in  this  State  whom  you  know  keep  bees  in  (luantities 
of  ten  or  more  hives. 


Please  answer  by  number,  repeating  the  number,  but  do  not  repeat  the  question. 


Your  Name. 


(31762) 


R.  F.  1).  and  P.  O.  Address. 


Date. 


County N .  C. 
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CARNIOLAN5  and  BAN  ATS 


OTJOFt        S  I»  3E  CJI-a-IjT?  I  3S  S  . 


CAR.NIOIvAN.S. 

THIS  is  our  22ncl  year  in  breeding  this  race  of 
bees,  and,  by  careful  selections,  we  claim  to 
have  the  finest  Line-Bred  Carniolans  to  be  had. 
They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  prolific,  great  honey- 
gatherers,  and  builders  of  white  combs.  We  have 
wintered  .500  queens  for  early  orders.  One  untested 
queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00;  12  for  $0.00.  Tested,  $1.50; 
best  breeder,  .$3.00;  best  imported,  $5.00.  Golden  and 
leather  Italians  same  price.  One  L,-f  rame  nucleus, 
$1.00;  two,  $1.75;  three.  $2..50.  Add  price  of  queen 
wanted  to  nucleus.  No  foul  brood  here.  Bees  and 
queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 


BANAT  BEES,  from  Htxn^ary. 

'T'HIS  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead 
■*•  over  all  others,  all  points  considered.  Are  great 
honey-gatherers  and  builders  of  very  white  combs; 
gather  very  little  propolis;  do  not  breed  out  of  sea.son 
and  use  up  their  honey  when  none  is  to  be  had;  are 
very  gentle  and  quiet  on  combs;  are  not  inclined  to 
swarm,  even  with  their  hives  boiling  over  with  bees, 
but  beep  right  at  work  while  other  races  are  swarm- 
ing. We  consider  this  race  of  bees  a  model  one  for 
Ijroducing  fancy  comb  honey.  Have  wintered  a  choice 
lot  of  queens  for  early  orders.  One  untested  queen, 
$2.00;  tested.  $5.00;  best  breeding  and  imported,  $S.OO. 


r.    A.    I^OCKHART    (St.    COMPANY,    I^AKE    GEORGE,    NEIV    YORK. 


Better  tKan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  •>?  >9  -^  1  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here;  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $1.50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old, 
double  these  prices. 
Dele  Collins,  PH.D.,  Emporium,  Pa. 


THE  SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 

A  series  of  booklets  on  bee  subjects  by  E.  L. 
Pratt,-  of  Pennsylvania,  known  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing worj^i  as  "  Swarthmore."  These  books  are 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information.  The 
Swarthmore  method  of  queen-rearing  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  imviortant  innovation  in  bee-keep- 
ing of  recent  years: 

INCREASE.  The  first  of  the  series.  Anyone 
desiring  to  enlarge  his  apiary  should  learn  the 
Swarthmore  way.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts. 
French  edition  entitled  "Accroispement,"  50  cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY  NUCLEI.  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating  queens  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  the  queen-rearing  business. 
From  this  booklet  you  get  your  informatii>n 
direct.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts.  French  edition 
entitled  "  Nuclei  Miniatures,"  ,50  cts.  postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarthmore  methods  of 
queen-rearing  in  regard  to  cell-getting.  Price, 
postpaid,  25  cts. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  Revised 
edition.  It  tells  the  honey-producer  how  to  rear 
(lueens  by  the  very  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  ciueens  for  little  money  and  little 
trouble,  in  just  as  effective  and  economical  plan 
for  the  bee-keeper  who  works  for  profit.  Price 
25  cts.  postpaid. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS. 
Complete  outfit  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 

ORDERS  for  these  books  should  be  sent  to 
your  regular  dealer  in  supplies,  or  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  bee-journal.  The  trade  supplied  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  distributing 
agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt. 


ATEIMTTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRIiMDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg^  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Ofiace  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

BOOKS  ON  POULTRY  CULTURE. 

POULTRY    HOUSES    AND    FIXTURES. 

Shows  plans  of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixtures,  roosting-coops  and 
coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all  necessary  appliances 
for  the  poultry-yard;  96  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated .  Price  50  ctg. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATING  AND  BROOD- 
ING. Solves  all  problems  of  artificial  incubating 
and  brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong-germed, 
fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained  from  practical  ex- 
perience; 96  pages,  9x12  in.,  illustrated.    Price  50  cts. 

EGGS  AND  EGG-FARMS  is  made  up  of  articles 
•  of  experienced  breeders,  giving  methods  of  housing, 
breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  to  increase  egg  produc- 
tion. Contains  chapters  on  pedigree  breeding;  98 
pages,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred, buff,  and 
white.  Gives  rules  for  mating  followed  by  the 
most  successful  Plymouth  Rock  breeders,  with  a 
chapter  and  chart  on  line  breeding.  Contains  color- 
plate  of  each  variety;  110  pages,  9x13  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  50  cts. 

THE  LEGHORNS.    The  best  illustrated  standard 

of  all  varieties  of  the  popular  Leghorns.  Mating 
schemes  clearly  described.  Color-plate  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns;  78  pages,  9x12  in.,  illstd.  Price  50  cts. 

ASIATICS.    A  work   on    Brahmas,  Cochins,  and 

Langshans  Contains  "  inside  "  information  neces- 
sary to  success,  with  standard  and  ideal  charts  for  all 
varieties.  Color-plates  of  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins; 
100  pages,  9x12  inches,  illustrated.  Price  ,50  cts. 

DUCKS   AND    CEESE.     Gives   all  details  of 

hatching,  rearing,  fattening,  and  marketing.  De- 
scribes labor-saving  methods;  68  pages,  9x12  inches, 
illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

TURKEYS.    Every  detail  of  the  turkey  business 

explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written  by  the  world's 
foremost  turkey-growers.  Contains  color -plate  of 
ideal  Bronze  turkeys;  84  pages,  7x13  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  50  cts. 

THE  BANTAM'  FOWL.  Mr.  T.  F.McGrew, judge 
and  breeder,  tells  how  to  house,  feed,  and  grow  ban- 
tams, how  to  treat  their  diseases,  etc  ;  72  pages,  9x12 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  REMEDIES.    Points 
out  the  causes,  describes  symptoms,  and  gives  sim- 
ple and  tested  remedies  for  all  diseases;  6x9  inches, 
84  pages.  Price  25  cts. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT    CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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California  Sage  Queens 

For  1907  I  am  offering  choice  (|ueens  bred  from 
select  3-banded  Italian  stock.  No  disease  of  any  kind 
has  ever  been  in  or  near  my  apiary.  Prices:  select 
untested,  $1.00;  six,  $.'>.00;  dozen,  $9.00.  Tested,  $1.50; 
six,  $8.00.    Send  postal  for  circular. 

J.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Box  122  Arcade  Sta.     LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Bee-Supplies.' 


HIVES.  $1   EACH. 
Give  me  a  bill  of 
the  poods  you  need    for   1907  and  I   will   figure. 
C.  ROUTZAHN,         .  BICLERVILLE,  PA. 


DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

Are  now  booking  orders  for  .some  line 
breeders  that  will  be  ready /or  delivery 
about  May  1.    Prices,  $2.50,  $.5,  and  $10. 

Borodino,    Onondaga    Co.,    New   York. 

Westwood    Red-clover   Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.        H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 

Abkhaz   Caucasian   Queens. 

New  methodical  breeding-apiary  at  Koutais, 
Caucasus.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed.    -     -     - 

Tested  queens      -       -       -    1,  $2.00;  6,  $11.00;  12,  $20.00 
Select  tested  queens      -        1,  $2.50;  6,  $14.00;  12.  $25.00 
Breeder  queens   -       -       -    1,  $5.00 
Full  rates  on  application.    Send  all  your  orders  to 


Albertville. 


Apiculture  Mont  Jovet, 

:  (Savoie) 


France 


ITALIAN  -:.  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Three-banded:  Untested,  75c  each,  $7.50 
per  dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  six  for  $5.t)0.  Two- 
frame  nucleus  with  untested  queen,  $2.25  each.  Safe 
arrival.  W.  J.  FOREHAND,  Fort  Deposit,  Ala. 


QUEENS!!  f. 


uniting    swarms    CIIPPI  IP^I 
■om    1000   colonies    I    JtirrUILiJ. 

will  sell  queens  at  one  queen,  25c;  dozen,  $:!.00.  Also 
following  supplies  at  one-half  Root's  prices:  1000  I^ 
and  I  fences,  1000  plain  section-holders.  1000  4J.jx4'4 
sections,  Daisy  foundation-fastener,  ten-ineli  founda- 
tion-mill, 200  ten-frame  wood  zincs,  two  dozen  Purler 
escaijcs,  .500  Hoffman  Frames. 

R.  M.  SPENCER.   Nordhoff,  Calif 


Queens  from  50  Cents  Up ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  Cburch,  Arnold,  Pa. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.. 50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 


MOTT'S    LONG-TONGUED 

IMPORTED  QUEENS! 

Also  Uoldens.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Untested,  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.25.  Write  for  prices.  Postal-orders  drawn 
on  Decatur,  Mich.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Gienwood,  Mich. 

ITALIAN  QUJ&ENS  and  Bf^KS 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 


Q  U 


N 


Untested,  from  imported  mothers,  and  also 
goldens;  $1.00  each,  or  $9.00  per  dozen. 

O.   COX,   Rt.  No.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Bright,  Plump  and  Vig- 
orous   Young    Untested 

Root    red-clover 
A.  H.  KANACY, 


QUEENS 

strain. 
MILROY,  PA. 


Golden  Italian  Queens 

Ready  for  points  where  weather  permits  reception. 
Untested.  $1.00;  dozen,  $9.00— after  March,  $8  00;  se- 
lects, 25  cts.  extra;  tested,  $1.50;  select,  $2.00;  breeders, 
$3.00  up.    Circular  free;  17  years'  experience. 

J.  B.  CASE,   Port    Orange,   Fla. 


NORTHERN-BRED  pUEENS  FOR  SALE. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italians.  Untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1.25.  Hardy  and  healthy.  Orders  booked  now.  Write 
for  circular.    Mbnnie  &  Fenton,  Pine  Island,  Minn. 


Caucasian  and  Long-  j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

1Q05>  'CO  Queen-breeder  in 
.Apiary  of  Dept.  of  A.^rictilturet 
'Washington.  D.  C.      >f    'f    ^    ^    >P 


}3oth  Races. 
Unte.sted, 
Select  " 
Te.sted 


Before  June  15. 


1 

$  .75 
1.00 
1.50 


6  12 

$■1.25    $H.00 
5.50    10.00 


After  Juno  15. 
1         6        12 
$  .60    $3.35    $6.50 
.75     4.00     7.50 
1.25 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— An  all-handy  man  to  assist  in   apiary 
and  small-fruit  garden. 

J.  M.  Young,  Plattsmouth,  Neb. 

Wanted.— An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchblt.  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Wanted— Representatives  to  sell  our  teas,  coflees, 
and  olive  oil,  direct  from  importer  to  consumer.    Mail 
orders  solicited.    Price  list  free. 
Rio  Vista  Trading  Co., 670  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Steady  industrious  young  man  as  helper 
with  60  colonies  of  bees,  and  to  help  on  small  farm. 
A  good  home  and  fair  wages  offered,  with  chance  to 
advance.      Chas.  M.  Welsh,  Rock  City  Falls,  N.  Y. 

N  A  VV  off®'"^  excellent  opportunities  to  young  men 
i.>rt.  V  1  of  good  character  to  receive  instruction  fit- 
ting them  for  promotion;  good  pay  at  start,  advance- 
ment as  soon  as  qualified.  Apiily  to  Navy  Recruiting 
Station,  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  or 
PostofQce  Building,  Cincinnati,  O, 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 250  Heddon  hives. 

W.  L.  CoGGSHALl.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.        Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 


Fob  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va,- 


FoR  Sale. — 4000  ferrets;  some  trained.    Prices  and 
book  mailed  free.      N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


ForSale.— Dahlias,  20  kinds.  $1.  Catalog.  St.  Louis 
Grand  Prize.  H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Fob  Sale.— Seed  potatoes,  40  to  70  cts.  a  bushel. 
Write  for  circular.  S.  L.  Rhone,  Evart,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— a  quantity  of  Hilton  chaff  and  other 
hives  in  the  flat,  cheap  to  close  out.  In  quantities  to 
suit.         A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Alexander  wire  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  75c  each,  or  3  for 
$2.00  post  paid.    Frank  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y, 

Found.— After  thirty  years'  experimenting,  a  comb- 
frame  that  is  practical  and  bids  defiance  to  propolis. 
All  about  them;  write  the  inventor. 

D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— One-piece  sections,  of  all  the  standard 
sizes,  1000,  $4.00;  No,  2,  $.3..50;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  I'hese 
sections  are  strictly  first-class.  Also  other  supplies 
very  cheap.  Jas.  E.  Morgan, 

Dansville,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Have  just  lost  house  by  fire  and  want 
to  sell  land— seven  acres  adjoining  city  of  Auburn. 
For  particulars  address 

E.  B.  Beeoher,  Auburn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — Twelve  acres  in  city  limits  of  Holden, 
Mo.;  7-room  house,  fruit,  water,  good  improvements. 
Also  fifty  colonies  bees  in  good  condition.    Address 
J.  M.  MooBE,  Holden,  Johnson  Co.,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— Or  trade  for  bees,  honey,  and  a  new 
queen,  a  heavily  furred  buffalo  robe,  game  chickens, 
violin,  revolvers,  and  bone-mill. 

Elias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— a  quantity  of  second-hand  chaff  hives, 
consisting  of  10-frame  Quinbys  and  13-frame  Gallups; 
no  inside  furniture;  only  $1.00  each. 

E.  D.  Townsknd,  Remus,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 100-acre  farm,  house  and  barn,  some 
fruit,  situated  about  four  miles  from  Delanson,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2000.  Terms:  $500  cash  and  balance  to  suit  the 
purchaser,  or  would  rent  to  a  desirable  tenant. 

F.  C.  Sautbr,  39t  6th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange.— One  200-egg  Excelsior 
incubator;  200  eight-frame  (L.  sizp)  hives;  400  supers; 
foundation  and  other  supplies;  also  16  volumes  of 
Gleanings.  I  want  beeswax,  high-grade  typewriter, 
or  cash.  F.  H.  McFarland,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 

For  Sale. — In  lots  to  suit,  several  hundred  eight 
and  ten  frame  size  comb-honey  supers  foviHxiHx\% 
sections,  all  made  up  and  painted,  used  but  little. 
Special  low  price  if  ordered  at  once.  For  particulars 
address  The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co., 

Berthoud,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— 425  comb-honey  Dovetailed  supers  full 
of  section-holders  and  separators;  half  are  full  of 
sections  and  starters:  all  painted  white;  175  ten-frame 
size  at  .30  cts.  each,  and  2.50  eight-frame  size  at  25  cts. 
each;  take  4'4  beeway  sections;  never  been  used. 

A.  Lane,  Vorden,  Sac.  Co.,  Calif. 


For  Sale.— The  highest  type  of  Angora  and  Persian 
cats,  from  imported  ancestors.  Don't  confound  these 
cats  with  the  coon  cats  or  mongrels  kept  in  bird-stores 
and  sold  at  $3.00,  when  so  many  people  will  pay  $25  to 
$75  for  a  fine-bred  specimen.  Any  ambitious  woman 
can  make  money  raising  them.  Kittens,  pure  white, 
some  with  blue  eyes  and  other  colors;  very  reasonable. 
Kindly  do  not  write  out  of  mere  curiosity;  but  every 
business  letter  will  be  promptly  answered. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees.  Marion,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1— 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $18.00. 

Mill  No.  2— 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3— 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  iirice  $30.00. 

Mill  No.  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Buss,  Duarte,  Cal. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale  at  a  bargain — fifty  colonies  of  bees.    Ad- 
dress D.  B.  Mahan,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— 200  colonies  Italian  bees  in  good  condi- 
tion; Dov'd  hives.         W.  F.  Stuart,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 
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For  Sale.— 18  cols,  hybrids  in  8-fr.  L.  hives;  supers, 
etc.,  for  comb.       Mrs.  F.  Hbring,  Rt.  10,  Xenia,  O. 

For  Sale.— 25  colonies  Italian  bees  in  8-frame  L. 
hives,  Hoffman  frames.    $4.00  each. 

F.  P.  Cathbrman.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DeMark,  Mehan,  Okla. 

For  Sale.— Ten  hives  good  bees  in  nearly  new 
Danzenbaker  and  Langstroth  hives  at  $4.00  each. 

G.  A.  Watt.  Bellevuc,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Forty  swarms  in  Langstroth  eight- 
frame  hives;  all  in  good  condition.    Write  me. 

W.  J.  Hicks,  Gregory,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— Direct  imported  Italian  queens  and 
Chicago  1st  prize  red  Belgian  hares.  For  particulars 
write  A.  Ziegler,  Bippus,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale. — Thirty  colonies  Italian  bees  in  shipping- 
boxes,  on  seven  L.  or  H.  frames,  in  good  condition,  at 
$3.50  per  colony.        Wm.  Amelang,  Oltumwa,  Iowa. 


For  Sale. —  Eigh'y  colonies  Italian  bees  in  fine 
condition,  64  in  Danzenbaker  hives,  16  in  Gallup  hives; 
selling  on  account  of  ill  health.    Write  for  prices. 
H.  Wilbur,  Rt.  3,  Morenci,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  bees  in  Baldwin  two- 
story  hives  for  comb  honey  at  low  prices  and  lots  to 
suit  purchaser.    Write  R.  L.  Tucker. 

Route  6,  Box  111,  Independence,  Mo. 

Fob  Sat,e. — Twenty  colonies  bees  in  newly  painted 
Danzenbaker  hives;  young  queens,  extra-line  stock, 
gentle,  and  honey-gatherers,  $5.00  a  hive. 

M.  C.  Long,  421  Cypress,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale. — 70  colonies  Italian  bees  of  J.  P.  Moore 
stock,  in  Heddon  hives     Fine  outfit  of  supers  with 
wired  combs.    Never  any  disease.    24  vols.  Gleanings. 
Stewabt  Smillie,  Bluevale,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Fob  Sale.— Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  branch  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  will  ship  full  colonies,  nuclei,  and 
queens  of  same  grade  direct  from  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  at  regular  catalog  prices.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Fob  Sale;— 200  colonies  Italian  and  hybrid  bees  in 
Dovetailed  hives,  8  Hoffman  frames  each;  no  disease. 
Also  170  acres  good  cotton  and  fruit  land.  Particu- 
lars on  request.  Reason  for  selling,  old  age  and  am 
alone.    Address  F.  C.  Morrow.  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 

For  Sale —100  colonies  of  bees  in  two-story  Dov'd 
hives  for  comb  honey,  together  with  fixtures  and  one 
year's  supplies,  three  village  lots  with  small  house, 
barn,  and  hen-house.  Good  location.  Satisfactory 
reason  tor  selling.  S.  La  Mont,  Jarretts,  Minn. 


For  Sale.— Three  -  frame  nuclei  with  untested 
queen  in  the  ten-frame  hive;  new,  and  painted  white; 
Hoffman  frames;  starters  in  other  seven  frames. 
Price  $5.00  per  hive.  Orders  delivered  in  rotation 
after  May  15.    Untested  queens,  75c  each. 

F.  N.  Chamberlain,  Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— 15  choice  R.  C.  Br.  Leg.  eggs,  75c;  sam- 
ple feathers  free.      H.  Tiedemann,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale.- White  Wyandottes;  15  eggs,  75  cts.;30 
effgs,  $1.25.  J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester.  Ind. 

For  Sale.— W.  Wyandotte  cockerels,  stock  and 
eggs  at  low  prices.  J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  O. 

For  Sale  —Single-comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.25  per  15.    S.  C.  Shbnk,  Denbigh,  Va. 

For  Sale.— Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  duck  eggs. 
Will  supplv  cjstomers  strictly  fresh  eggs,  $1.00  per  13. 
John  W.  Olson,  Rt.  1,  Box  50.  Stratford,  la. 


Fob  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  and  cocker- 
els; or  will  exchange  for  bees.    C.H.Clabk,  Cobalt, Ct. 

Fob  Sale,— White  Wyandottes  exclusively  (Dus- 
ton  strain),  $1.50  per  15. 

Harry  C.  Dbiveb,  Rt.  1,  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  fine  breeding 
birds  at  $5.00  and  $7.00  per  trio. 

A.  W.  Newcomer,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Eggs  from  pure-bred  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
$1.00  per  15.  Eggs  are  from  large  pure-white  birds; 
great  layers.  Claude  Abel,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.-  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best  strain, 
bred  for  purity  and  profit. 

BoRDNEB  PouLTBT  Fabm,  Prairie  Depot,  O. 


Fob  Sale.— Fishel's  White  Rocks,  direct;  stock 
and  eggs;  eggs,  $3.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  30.  Write  your 
wants.  Db.  C.  L.  Van  Osdol,  Dillsboro,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale.— White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Winners  at 
Milwaukee  and  Wiscon'^in  State  Fair;  15  eggs.  $1.25; 
30,  $2.00;  50,  $3.00.    Fbank  Kittinger,  Caledonia,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— Extrarfine  rose-comb  Rhode-Island 
Reds  exclusively.    Eggs,  $2.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  50. 

Mbs.  R.  J.  Deeble,  Lucas,  Kansas. 


Fob  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  18  for  $1.00; 
50,  $2.50;  100,  ,$4.00.  White  Holland  turkey  eggs,  ,$3.00 
for  12.  Ella  Thabp,  Box  6,  Mt.  Sterling,  la. 

For  Sale.— Barred  P.  Rock  eggs.  75c  per  15;  dahlia 
roots,  double  mixed,  7  cts.  each,  75  cts.  for  25;  double 
dahlia  seeds,  5  cts.  package;  pansies,  large  package, 
3  cts.  W.  F.  Talg,  Union  Center,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching  W.  P.  Rooks,  75c 
per   13,  $1.25  per  26;  $2.00  per  45,  $4.00  per  100;  White 
Pekin  ducks,  $1.00  per  9;  White  Guinea,  $1.00  for  15. 
F.  E.  ScHRivER,  Rt.  3,  Grafton,  Ohio. 


Fob  Sale— White  Wyandotte  eggs  for  hatching, 
$1.50  for  15  Farm-raised  and  bred  for  business.  Ex- 
press and  P.  O.  money-orders  payable  Detroit,  Mich. 
Charles  C.  Schneider.  North  Detroit,  Mich.,  R.F.D. 

For  Sale. —  Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  Ar- 
nold strain,  1906  egg  record,  177%  eggs  per  hen;  per 
setting  of  15  eggs,  $1.50.  Frank  Rauchfuss, 

1440  Market  St.  Denver,  Col. 

For  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  celebrated 
strain  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  line  bred  for  winter 
layers;  greatest  layers  on  record;  farm  range;  fertil- 
ity guaranteed;  $1.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs  at  re- 
duced prices.    Prompt  shipment. 

J.  E.  Hand,  Rt  1,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— Simplicity  hives.  For  Sale.— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  stock  and  eggs.         Petbib.  Plessis,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  10-inch  foundation-mill  and 
bees,  for  surveyor's  compass,  basswood  or  clover 
honey,  sections,  maple  syrup, 

C.  S.  YouNKiN,  Confluence,  Pa. 

Wanted.— Every  reader  of  Gleanings  to  write  for 
our  price  list.  Two  per  cent  discount  April  cash 
orders.    Other  concessions. 

Putnam  &  Peakb.  River  Falls,  Wis. 


Wanted.— Bee-keepers,  send  for  free  souvenir  post 
card  of  Rose  Cottage  Apiary.  Breeder  of  pure  Ital- 
ian queens.  Wm.  B.  Lowe,  Prop'r, 

71  Congress  St.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted.— Western  bee-keepers,  notice!  Two  car- 
loads of  Root's  bee-supplies.  Write  us  for  prices, 
stating  goods  wanted.  Would  also  like  to  quote  dis- 
tant bee-keepers  delivered  prices. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden.  Utah. 

WANTED. — Every  Western  bee-keeper  to  send  for 
our  new  illustrated  catalog.  We  can  save  you  money 
Write  to-day. 

The  Colorado  Honey-pboducer.s'  Ass'n, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Beeswax,  any  quantity;  will  make  re- 
mittance the  day  wax  arrives. 

The  Colorado  Honey-produceb.s'  Ass'n., 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Sbgblken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  6c 
per  lb.  C.  J.  Baldridge, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 50,000   pounds   California  water-white 
extracted  honey  by  the  case  or  car. 
H.  J.  Mercer,  731  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— Fancy  water-white  sage  honey,  60-lb. 
cans,  at  8c  per  lb. 

E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— a  quantity  of  fancy  buckwheat  comb 
honey  in  43^  sections,  24-section  no-drip  shipping-case. 
E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


Italians,  Carniolans.  No  disease.  Two-comb  nu- 
cleus with  queen,  $3.00.     A.  L.  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattbay,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGiN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-gi-ade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiaby. — Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rba,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Andebson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tbibble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale.- Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. A.  T.  Dockham,  Box95,Rt.l,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

.    Swarthmorb    Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprianqueens.E.  L.Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Queens.  Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  the  spring;  the  finest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring  them.)  Cat- 
alog free.  W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 

Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clbmons,  Boyd.  Ky. 

Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Brbeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


™"RIETSCHE  PRESS 

Made  of  artificial  stone.  Practically  inde- 
structible, and  giving  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Comb  foundation  made  easily  and 
quickly  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  buying 
from  the  dealers.  Price  of  press  for  L.  frame 
sheets,  $2.00;  other  sizes,  25c  extra.  Price 
of  the  press  making  the  foundation  directly 
on  the  wired  frames,  $2.50,  any  size  wanted. 

Adrian  Getaz,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Convention  Notices. 


The  North  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Ladonia,  Texas,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  April.  All  bee-keepers 
are  invited  to  attend.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

W.  H.  White,  Sec. 


The  Northern  Michigan  Bee-keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  annual  convention  at  East  Jordan, 
Mich..  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  10  and  11. 
Special  rates  secured  at  the  Russell  House,  of  $1.00 
per  day.  Iba  D.  Baktlett,  Sec. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  State  Capitol,  Hartford, 
room  50,  April  6,  1907.  Interest  in  bee  culture  has 
been  given  an  impetus  through  the  recent  effort  to  se- 
cure good  foul-brood  legislation,  and  this  meeting  will 
not  only  give  every  bee-keeper  in  the  State  an  op- 
portunity to  increase  his  knowledge  of  be-;  s  and  their 
diseases,  but  an  interesting  program  has  been  prepar- 
ed touching  many  other  important  phases  of  the 
science  of  apiculture.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extend- 
ed to  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Please  bring  choice 
samples  of  honey,  or  any  thing  of  an  apiarian  nature, 
for  the  honey  exhibit.         J.  Arthur  Smith,  Sec'y. 

Hartford,  Ct. 


IMPROVED  BINGHAM  KNIFE. 

After  waiting  a  year  we  have  finally  secured  a  sup- 
ply of  the  improved  Bingham  knife  with  flanged 
shank,  and  are  now  filling  orders.  For  some  time  we 
were  obliged  to  send  orders  forward  without  these 
knives.  Any  who  have  been  disappointed  in  this 
way  can  now  get  all  they  want. 


POWER  EXTRACTORS, 

There  is  a  lively  interest  in  many  quarters  in  the 
power-driven  extractors.  We  received  orders  for  four 
engines  with  large  extractors  in  a  period  of  one  week, 
all  from  California.  One  man  puts  an  engine  between 
two  large  extractors  on  a  low-wheel  wagon,  driving 
both  extractors  with  the  same  engine.  He  can  easily 
move  his  rig  from  one  apiary  to  another. 


METAL  SPACER  FOR  HOFFMAN   FRAME. 

A  patent  has  been  allowed  on  this  device,  which 
was  issued  March  5th.  It  broadly  covers  all  devices 
of  a  similar  nature,  though  differing  in  design  from 
the  one  we  make.  We  shall  be  v>leased  to  hear  from 
any  who  have  tested  this  spacer  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  past  season,  as  to  how  it  compares  in  use 
with  other  frames  with  different  means  for  spacing. 
From  the  limited  trial  in  our  own  yards  we  believe  it 
to  be  a  valuable  device. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUND ATION-MII.TjS. 

We  have  the  following  second-hand  comb-founda- 
tion mills  to  offer.  We  give  a  brief  description  of 
each,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  a  sample  of  founda- 
tion, representing  any  one  or  more  of  these  mills,  to 
those  interested,  on  application: 

No.  077,  2x  10-inch  round-cell  brood  mill  in  old-style 
high  frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  12.00. 

No.  082,  2/4x10  medium-brood  mill,  round  cell,  late- 
style  frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  $15.00. 

No.  (-83  254x10  medium-brood  hex.  mill,  late-style 
frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  $16.00. 

No.  084  2x10  medium-brood  round-cell  mill,  old- 
style  frame,  in  fair  condition.    Price  $11.00. 

No.  075,  2x9  hex.  brood  mill  in  the  oldest-style  wood- 
base  frame.  Original  price  of  this  machine  was  $80.00. 
We  offer  it  for  $10.00. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

Carload  orders  from  our  jobbing  agents  are  crowd- 
ing us  much  more  than  they  were  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  our  shipments  so  far  this  year  are  some- 
what ahead  of  last  year,  same  date.  The  outlook  in 
many  directions  is  quite  promising,  and  a  hopeful 
spirit  prevails.  The  supply  of  choice  honey,  both 
comb  and  extracted,  especially  the  latter,  is  pretty 
well  sold  up,  and  what  is  available  is  bringing  good 
prices  The  price  of  lumber  and  other  materials  con- 
tinues to  stiffen,  and  many  things  are  sold  so  far 
ahead  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  deliveries 
for  months  to  come.  There  seems  to  be  little  pros- 
pect of  a  let-up  in  this  respect. 


ALUMINUM-COATED   SMOKER. 

The  greatly  increased  price  of  brass  and  copper 
made  it  necessary  to  make  an  advance  of  50  cents  for 
a  copper  smoker  over  the  price  of  a  tin  one  of  same 
size.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  new  metal 
which  is  rust-proof,  and  does  not  blacken  by  being 
overheated.  It  is  aluminum-coated  steel.  We  secur- 
ed some  of  it  to  test  for  bee-smokers,  and  are  now 
prepared  to  offer  Jumbo  and  standard  Root  smokers 
made  of  this  metal,  to  those  who  wish  to  try  them,  at 
an  advance  of  15  cts.  each  on  the  standard,  25  cts.  on 
the  Jumbo.  This  makes  the  standard  cost  $1,00  with 
other  goods,  or  $1.25  by  mail;  the  Jumbo  at  $1.50  with 
other  goods,  or  $1.80  by  mail.  We  should  be  glad  to 
have  these  tested  by  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
salt  air,  where  tin  smokers  are  subject  to  rust,  and 
report  how  they  stand  in  comparison  with  tin  and 
copper.  

SWEET-CLOVER   SEED. 

We  Still  have  a  good  stock  of  unhulled  white-sweet- 
clover  seed  here  and  in  Chicago,  the  price  of  which  is 
22  cts.  per  lb.  by  mail,  vwstpaid;  not  prepaid,  12  cts. 
per  lb.;  10  lbs.,  $1.00;  UX)  lbs.,  *8.00.  We  have  here  at 
Medina  a  limited  quantity  of  hulled  white  at  8  cents  a 
pound  advance  over  the  unhulled.  We  are  sold  out  of 
the  yellow  variety  entirely,  and  hardly  expect  to  have 
any  more  of  this  to  offer  till  the  new  crop  is  gathered. 
If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  any  seed  of  the  yellow 
variety  available  we  should  be  pleased  to  get  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Davidson,  of  Indiana,  who  had  an  article 
regarding  the  value  of  sweet  clover,  in  a  recent  issue, 
of  Gleanings,  wishes  us  to  say  to  our  readers  that 
he  has  no  seed  for  sale,  but  that  he  is  selling  hives 
and  other  bee-fixtures. 


r^flXQUSEDINTHISNAGAZINE 
V>vl  X\3    -^   ARE  FROM    - 
The MUGLER.£Pf CRAVING  CO. 

MUGLEK  BID'C.    CLEVELAND.  OH/O. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  nse- 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels.  Catalogue/rM. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  91 A    Quincy.  III. 


Old-Fashioned  Flowers 

Like     those      our     grandmothers 
grew.     Hardy  Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit 
and     Ornamental     Trees,     Rost-s. 
Full  line.    Wliolesale  prices,    huy^ 
direct   from    grower.      Write    f(ir-»3 
handsome  illustrated  Catalog.    It's  tr. 
free.     Don't  delay.  •*  ' 

\Grover     Nursery   t'o.» 
67  Trust  Bide. 
Rochester,   N.   V . 
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YgU^PayliS; Nothing,  Until  You  Are  Satisfied. 


doTltfl    TWrt    IMni'nfk-V  ^"*  ''■""^'^  ™s  <*•'  °oce  for  full  informa-l 
9«:ilU    V%\9    a/&KSii%^y  tlon   about   this    most    liberal  offer.l 
Remember,  you  can  have  80  days'  free  trial  on  any  of  my  famous  ,Spij<l 
Hickory  I'efttVies,  and  you  don't  have  to  pay  us  any  money  unless  youarel 
satisfied.    Don't  buy  a  bugj;y  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  untilj 
you  get  my  valuable  Buggy  Book.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  Book  about  Ve-I 
hides  ever  published.  Just  vTite  me  a  postal  card  and  say:  "Send  me  your  freek 
Buggy  [look,"  and  I  will  send  It  to  you  by  return  mail  nbxolutely  free.    Write  me| 
now,  before  you  forget  ft.  it.  (\  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  293,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ThliiwaW^  BUGiJSl^  BOOKMaU^^  Write  For  If 


No,  42.  Light  Double  Busrcy  f'r  Carriage  Har- 
ni  ss.  Puce  CMinplite  with  cnllns  and  nu'kel  or 
imitatiiiu  lubbci  tnnimings,  $24,00.  An  good  as 
sells  for  $6.00  to  «8.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Ourvehiclesand  harness  have  been  sold  dirt  ct 
from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  ci  n- 
tury.  We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out  noth- 
ing if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality,  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  The  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make 
200  styles  of  Vehlclfs,  dS  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co..  Elkhart. Ind. 


No.  309.     Fine  Canopy  Top  Surrev.     Price  com- 
plete,$83. 00.  As  good  as  sells  for 825.00  to  J30.00  more. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
"eposit,  freight  prepaid.     DON'T 

PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 
nn  MAT  tkH}/  O' bicycle  or  a  pair 
UU  nU  I  OVtoftirestromanyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

ONE  fiPNT  "  ^"  '*'  ^''^  '^^^  ^°"  *° 
VHk  Ubll  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in* 
fonnatfcm.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TLKES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built- 
up- Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  GYOLE  GO.  Dept.  w2l5  CHICAGO 


;TryitTwo\^rs 

Our  Guarantee   that  this  Buggy  will  stay 
right  for  that  time  is  backed  by  a  cash  bond  I 
of  825,000.   Your  money  backif  itis  notallwe| 
claim  for  it. 


Try  an 

lAnder- 
ton 

30  Days 


"Anderton"  Top  Buggy. 


Write  today  for  our  plan  and  110-page,  illustrated  I 
catalog.      The  "Anderton"  line   includes    Buggies, 
Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles 
Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

Tbe  Anderton  Manufacturing  Co^  , 

4  I     Third  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  brealj  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  Ton  time  and  money.  A 

Wl  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
makeyonroUl  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itisfree. 

^ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  95,  Quincy.  III. 


$53,700 

0-HI-O 


Made    by    O  =  H  I  =  O    Cooker 
Agents    in    1905    Selling   the 

COMBINATION  nai  ^ 

STEAM  COOKER. 

BAKER. 

We  have  many  agents  making  S'i 
to  $10  dally.  Write  us  and  h  e  w  ill  ' 
give  you  names  of  agents  near  Im 
who  are  making  at  least  $5  dail\ 
We  can  easily  prove  that  tin 
"O-HI-O"  Is  the  best  money  maUir 
you  ever  heard  of.  aud  will  make 
you  more  nioneytbauanytiiingyou 
ever  sold  or  are  now  selling  Miile 
ns  at  once  and  we  icill prore  it 

Guaranteed  to  save  BO  per  cent  in 
fuel,  labor,  time,  and  provlsion>~ 
Awhole  meal  cooked  over  one  burn 
er  on  any  style  stove.  It  assures 
you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
311  days'  trial.  No  Intermingling 
of  odors  or  tastes.  Fine  for  use  In 
summer  cottages.  A  necessity  ev- 
ery day  of  the  year.  The  only  healthful  way  to  cook  foods 
and  breadstuffs.  ::  Handsomely  ilUisI rated  catalog  free. 
"O-HUO"  COOKER  CO.  ,908  Jefferson  Ave. .Toledo,©. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wo  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
"\N'g  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offci\ 


Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


ur 


Op 


THERE  will  be  need  for  many  "B" 
Supplies  this  season.  The  past 
two  years  have  been  poor  ones. 
Prospects  are  good  for  a  honey 
crop  this  year.  Bees  are  wintering  well. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  hives,  sections, 
etc.,  better  order  soon.  Railroad  com- 
panies are  crowded.  Freight  moves 
slow  these  days.  Don't  wait  until  the 
last  moment.  Send  for  our  40-page 
catalog  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  goods,  which 
we  can  furnish  you  from  hex'e  on  short 
notice  at  a  low  price 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeper: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  1  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  fovmdation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  mucrh  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call   or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


We  are  Notjn  a  Trust! 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that   bee-keepers  use  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  25  years. 

A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years. 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Address 

The  W.   T.    Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Bia'  Stock 


New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Beeswax! 

We  are  always  in  the  market  to  buy 
beeswax,  and  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.  We  want  beeswax  from  the 
iDee-keepers  direct 

Dadant's 

It 

Excels 

Whei'ever  you  are  you  can  get  our 
goods.  Write  us  and  we  will  either 
make  you  prices  or  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  get  our  foundation  nearer  to 
you.    We  have  agents  everywhere.    .    . 


Foundation 


Bee-supplies 

We  handle  every  kind  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  and  only  the  very  best.  Early 
order  discounts  given  now  on  supplies 
and  foundation.  Write  us  before  sell- 
ing your  beeswax  or  buying  your  sea- 
son's supplies.      .      ........ 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 

as  well  have  the  best?   They  cost  you  no 

more.    In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 

In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 

quality  considered. 
They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 

at    the    ROOT    FACTORY    PRICES    and 

DISCOUNTS. 
My   shipping  facilities   are   unsurpassed   any 

where.    Practically  all  points  are  reached 

by  direct  lines,  thus   insuring   the  lowest 

freight  rates. 
Write  for  estimate  with  liberal   discount    for 

orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

665.  567  West  Seventh  Street 


G.i 
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Are  you  now  deciding  on  the  hives  you  will  purchase  for  this  sea- 
son's use  ?  If  so,  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  Danzenbaker  Hive  on  its 
merits  as  a  "  Comb  Honey  Hive."  It  has  stood  the  test.  A  booklet 
telling  about  it  is  yours  for  the  asking.  We  send  with  it  a  copy  of  our 
1907  catalog. 

We  are  the  Michigan  agents  for  Root's  goods,  both  wholesale  and 
retail.     We  can  save  you  time  and  freight  expense 


M.H.l]unt&Son, 

^L  ^L  ^L  ^L  ^L  ^L  ^L  ^L  ^L  ^L  ^L  ^L 

»V  fik.  »V  tiK  fK  fV  »|K  flK  fl*.  »lV  tC^       #«r 

J*        ^*       ^*        ^'*       ^'*       ^'*       ^'*       ^*       J*       ^*       ^'*       J!'* 

7«^  Tij?  TiF  Tift  TIF  7<?  7li?  7lj?  7<^  7^^  7«?  7(? 

Red  ford,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 


^•'*^  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ? 

Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 

take  advantage  of 

^**®  Large  Discounts 

whicn  we  ofter  this  month  on  Bee- sup- 
plies?   Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

trom  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


APICULTORES 

De  Espana,  Portugal  y  Colonies. 


Pidan  catalogos  de  las  colme- 
nas,  extractores,  prenzas  para 
cera,  ahum  adores,  zinc  perfo- 
rado,  escape  de  abejas,  ve- 
los,  cuchillos,  maquinas  para 
hacer  base  de  panales,  y  todos 
otros  articulos  utiles  en  apicul- 
tura  manufacturado  per  la 
celeberrima  casa  de 


A.  I.  Root  Company, 

la  fabrica  la  mas  importante 
del  mundo.  Precios  muy  modi- 
cos  a  los  subag-entes  por  mer- 
cancias  puestas  en  nuestros 
talleres. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

Agente    G6n6rale 
POR  TODA  EUROPA  Y  COLONIAS, 

142  Faubourg  SAINT   DENIS,  PARIS.    lOme. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 
for  .  .  . 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distriliytor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 

GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South. 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send 
for-descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 

I  will  buy  your  Honey  and  Beeswax 

I  pay  cash  on  delivery;  or,  if  you  are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and 
state  quantity  wanted,  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity 
wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots,  or  car-lots — of  extracted  or  comb  honey.  I 
guarantee  its  purity.      i^^         iff^         iHk         iiS»         J!t         tUt         ^*         ilh 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
Hnest  Golden  Italians,  Red-clover?,  Carniolans,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  J^ollowing  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover.  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  1 46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Apk.  15 


Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  KULBS. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled,by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  flUed  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  fliied  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  darif ;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  here  quoted  are  tvholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

St.  Louis.— Fancy  white  comb  honey,  17;  No.  1  15 
to  16;  light  amber,  14  to  15;  broken  and  inferior,  less. 
Extracted  light  amber,  California,  8;  Spanish  needle, 
8,  in  5-gaIlon  cans.  There  is  no  new  Southern  honey 
on  this  market  yet;  same  would  be  quotable  at  5^  to 
6  in  barrels:  same  quality  in  5-gallon  cans.  6/4  to  7. 
Beeswax  firm  at  31,  for  choice  pure.  All  impure  and 
inferior,  less.  R.  Habtmann  Produce  Co., 

April  4.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  light, 
as  also  are  the  receipts.  The  market  is  about  bare  of 
extracted.  We  quote:  No.  1  white  comb,  24-section 
cases,  $3.1J  to  $3.25;  No.  2,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  extracted, 
white,  8  to  9;  amber,  7  to  8.    Beeswax,  28. 

C.  C.  Cr.EMONs  &  Co., 

Mar.  30.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Buffalo.— There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  white- 
clover  honey,  but  none  in  our  market  that  will  grade 
good  enough  for  the  trade.  Most  of  tne  trade  prefer 
to  go  without  honey  rather  than  buy  No.  2  white  or 
mixed.  Very  little  demand  for  buckwheat,  mixed,  or 
No.  2  white.  A  1  to  fancy  white  clover,  16  to  17;  dark 
and  mixed,  9  to  11;  No.  2  white  clover,  12  to  14.  Bees- 
wax, 32  to  33.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

April  6.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Toledo. — There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
price  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  and  not  very  much 
demand  for  comb  honey.  Fancy  honey  brings,  in  a 
retail  way,  17;  No.  1,  16;  no  demand  for  lower  grades. 
Extracted  in  barrels  would  bring  6^4  to  754,  about  the 
same.    Beeswax,  28  cash,  31  in  trade. 

The  Griggs  Bro.  &  Nichols  Co., 

April  8.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Cincinnati.— There  is  very  little  rtomand  for  ex- 
tracted honey  at  this  writing,  which  is  only  natural' 
owing  to  the  unsettled  weather  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  However,  we  are  looking  forward  with  interest 
to  a  revival  of  trade  as  soon  as  the  warm  spring  days 
are  here.  We  sell  amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels 
at  634^  to  iVi,  the  price  depending  upon  the  quantity 
purchased.  Fancy  table  honey,  in  crates  of  two  60-lb. 
cans  each,  at  from  8  to  9.  There  is  little  demand  for 
comb  honey,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  We 
are  now  paying  32  cts.  cash,  35  in  trade,  delivered  here 
for  choice  yellow  beeswax. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Mar.  20.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Philadelphia.- Owing  to  the  cold  weather,  there 
has  been  quite  a  demand  for  comb-honey  in  the  last 
ten  days.  Quite  a  number  of  odd  lots  have  been 
moved  in  this  market,  with  not  so  many  arrivals  as 
heretofore.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb-honey, 
15-16;  No.  1,  14-15;  Amber,  12-14;  fancy  white  extracted, 
7-8;  light  amber,  6-7.  Beeswax,  very  firm.  32.  We  are 
producers  of  honey  and  do  not  handle  on  commission. 
Wm.  a.  Selser, 

April  10.  10  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Chicago.— Market  is  quite  bare  of  best  grades  of 
comb  honey.  When  sales  are  made  it  is  on  a  basis  of 
15  to  17,  with  very  little  outlet  for  the  off  grades.  Ex- 
tracted, 7  to  8;  off  grades,  6  to  6%.  Beeswax  is  in  good 
demand  at  30  to  32.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

April  4.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Schenectady.- The  demand  is  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  during  the  maple-sugar  season.  The  latter 
crop,  however,  seems  to  be  quite  short,  and  prices 
ruling  high.  This  will  help  the  honey  market  to 
some  extent.  No  material  change  in  quotations. 
Chas.  MacCulloch, 

April  9.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Boston.— The  honey  market  is  very  quiet,  with  but 
a  fair  supply  and  light  demand.  Fancy  white  is 
bringing  16  to  17;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  Nc.  2,  pi-actically  out 
of  market.  Extracted  honey,  6  to  8,  according  to 
quality.  Blake,  Scott  &  Lee  Co., 
tliApril  8.  Boston,  Mass. 

Zanesville.— The  demand  for  honey  continues 
light.  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  brings  17  to  18,  with 
tendency  toward  lower  prices.  Not  much  call  for  ex- 
tracted in  quantities.  Table  honey,  1-lb.  jars,  $2  20 
per  dozen,  wholesale.  Beeswax,  wholesale  selling 
price,  40.  E.  W.  Peirce. 

Mar.  22.  136  W.  Main  St. 

St.  Paul.— Honey  supply  is  limited.  Fancy  white. 
No.  1,  in  1-lb.  sections,  new,  15  to  16;  No.  2  white  clo- 
ver, in  1-lb.  sections,  13  to  14;  extracted  white,  in  60- 
lb.  cans,  per  case,  9  to  10.        W.  H.  Patton,  Sec, 

April  8.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  and  for  Sale.     See  Classified  Ads.  on  pages  586-588. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  PALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  honoy  board,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51     WALNUT    ST.. 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Century  Smoker 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  witii  us. 

We  are  always  in  tlie  market  for  WAX 
at  tiigliest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

From  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  31 
cents  cash,  33  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  paid  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  and  mail  us  shipping  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Root  Queen-rearing  Outfit  No.  2. 

In  this  outfit  are  embraced  the  best  points  of  the 
best  systems  in  use.  It  will  give  satisfaction  to  the 
amateur  as  well  as  the  expert.  The  cell-cups  are 
made  of  wood,  wax-coated.  No  melted  wax  is  used  in 
their  manipulation,  as  they  are  attached  to  the  cell- 
stick  by  means  of  a  small  nail-point. 


The  nursery  cage  combines  the  features  of  nursery 
and  introducing  cages.  By  their  use  a  queen  can  be 
released  on  the  candy  plan  or  caged  in  the  hive  as 
desired. 

In  connection  with  the  outfit  goes  a  booklet  on 
queen-rearing— one  which  ought  to  put  the  veriest 
amateur  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

The  outfit  consists,  first,  of  a  book  of  36  pages;  24 
queen-nursery  cages;  one  queen-nursery  frame:  100 
wooden  queen-cell  cups;  200  artificial  compressed  cell- 
cups;  three  cell-bars;  10  Miller  introducing-cages;  one 
set  of  grafting-tools,  all  complete  for  $4.50.  Postage 
50  cents. 

Tools  for  Qtteen-breeders. 

Root  cell-cup,  with  point  for  attaching  to  bar,  50c 
per  100;  $4.00  per  1000.    Postage  10c  per  100. 

Same,  waxed  ready  for  use,  75c  per  100;  $6.00  per 
1000.    Postage  10c  per  100. 

Wax-cells,  25c  per  100:  $2  00  per  1000. 

Cell-stick,  each,  10c;  $1.00  per  doz.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Transferring-needle,  double-ended  and  nickel-plat- 
ed, 25  cents.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Jelly-spoon,  nickel-plated,  15  cts.    Postage  Ic  each. 

We  can  supply,  also,  fine-pointed  lace-scissors  with 
extra  large  bows,  for  clumsy  fingers,  at  35  cents  each. 
Postage  Ic  each. 

Sendiiorderslto  any  dealer  in  bee-l<eeper8'  Supplies. 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair. 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


IS  THE  BEST, 

CLEANEST, 

COOLEST, 

STRONGEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

AND  LARGEST 

SMOKER  SOLD 

FOR  A  DOLLAR. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup. 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— The  General  Manager  ol 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

GRANT  STANLEY,  Nisbet.  Pa  ,  July  24,  1905,  writes: 
"After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 
Prices  of  I^ar^e  3%-inch  Danze.  Smokers: 
Prepaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,  $3;  five,  $4.50. 
Unpaid— by  express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,     Jamestown  Exposition.  Va. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  RootCo.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENT.S   FOB 
THB  A.   I.    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Sunday  School  Times I  yr.  $1  00  GLEANINGS 

Rural  New-Yorker "      100 

Farm  News "         25 

Holden's  Corn  Book 15 

Delineator 1  yr.  $1  00 
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World's  Work "  3  00 
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Bees    For   Sale. 


My  brother  and  myself  will  have  about  600  colonies 
of  bees  under  our  management  the  coming  season, 
and  to  buy  cans  in  which  to  store  all  of  the  honey 
that  we  hope  they  will  gather  will  cost  not  far  from 
$200.  To  secure  money  for  that  purpose  I  have  de- 
cided to  sell  a  few  of  the  bees  here  at  home — perhaps 
25  or  30  colonies. 

The  bees  are  all  pure  Italians;  most  of  the  colonies 
having  queens  of  the  Superior  Stock.  Not  a  queen 
will  be  sent  out  that  would  not  pass  as  a  breeding 
queen— such  as  dealers  sell  in  the  spring  for  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  each.  The  hives  are  8-frame  Langstroth, 
have  been  used  only  two  years,  and  are  painted  with 
two  good  coats  of  white  paint.  The  combs  are  all 
built  from  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  wired  at  that. 
In  fact,  the  stocks  are  strictly  flrst-class  in  every  re- 
spect— could  not  be  better— and  the  price  is  $6.00  per 


colony,  no  more  and  no  less,  even  if  one  man  should 
take  the  whole  lot. 

I  am  ready  to  accept  and  book  orders  accompanied 
by  the  cash,  and  when  I  have  received  orders  for  30 
colonies,  this  advertisement  will  be  discontinued,  and 
no  more  orders  accepted.  The  bees  will  be  shipped 
by  express,  about  fruit-bloom  time,  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

If  you  wish  to  stock  your  apiary  with  a  strain  of 
bees  that  has  no  superior,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  a 
tested  queen,  already  introduced,  in  a  full  colony, 
whereby  she  can  be  shipped  without  injury,  earlj  in 
the  season,  all  at  moderate  price. 

To  every  purchaser  of  one  or  more  colonies  there 
will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  the  Review  for  1907,  and 
all  of  the  back  numbers  for  1906. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


^^\^''^'o. 


BEE-HIVES 
SECTIONS 


Why  Buy  of  Us  ? 


A.  G.  Woodman:  Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  18,  1907. 

The  Lewis  Hive  Bodies  are  far  superior,  both  in  material  and  workman- 
ship, to  any  I  ever  bought.  As  ever  yours,  E.  D.  Townsend. 

A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.         Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

Dear  Sir: — I  use  Leivis  Sections  exclusively,  there  are  none  better — the 
only  perfect  "V"-cut  section  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  They  fold  with- 
out moistening.  E.  D.  Townsend. 


Several    Carloacis    on    Hand. 
Immediate    iSKipments. 

Beesivax  IVanted    


ADVANCED   BEE-VEIL,  /Tf) 

Cord  arrangement,  silk  face;  postpaid,    ^  Vy  w* 

A.  G.  AV O  O D M  A  N    CO. 


GRAND    RAPIDS, 


MICH. 


^^^^  Your  Quccnicss  Colonies 

Introduce  a  vigorous  tested  queen.  We 
can  furnish  them  by  return  mail  from  our 
fine  Strain  of  Three-band  Italians;  queens 
reared  last  fall  and  winter  in  four-frame 
nuclei.  Choice  tested  queens  by  return 
mail,  $1.00  each.  Untested  queens  ready 
to  mail  March  15,  75c;  $8.00  per  dozen. 
No  disease,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 


Loreauville 


Iberia  Parish 


Louisiana 


™"RIETSCHE  PRESS 

Made  of  artificial  stone.  Practically  inde- 
structible, and  giving  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Comb  foundation  made  easily  and 
quickly  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  buying 
from  the  dealers.  Price  of  press  for  L.  frame 
sheets,  $2.00;  other  sizes,  35c  extra.  Price 
of  the  press  making  the  foundation  directly 
on  the  wired  frames,  $3.50,  any  size  wanted. 

Adrian  Getaz,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  subscribers 
explains  itself: 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

Dear  Sirs: — Thank  you  very  much  for  the  fountain 
pen.  It  is  as  good  as  any  I  ever  saw,  and  I  hope  all 
the  readers  of  Gleanings  will  be  able  to  get  one. 

Yours  very  truly,       ''  " 

Petersburg,  Va..  April  5.  R.  M.  McMtjrdo. 

We  appreciate  very  much  what  Mr.  McMurdo  has 
to  say  about  the  fountain  pen  which  we  furnish;  and 
while  it  is,  perhaps  the  best  on  the  market  for  the 
price,  yet  we  would  not  advertise  it  unless  we 
thought  it  was.  We  do  not  want  our  subscribers  to 
think  that  it  is  equal  to  pens  sold  for  much  higher 
prices.  With  fountain  pens  as  with  every  thing 
else,  one  can  not  expect  to  get  the  best  of  the  kind 
for  the  lowest  price.  There  is  a  decided  demand, 
however,  for  a  low-priced  pen,  and  we  believe  this 
is  a  very  satisfactory  one  to  fill  this  demand. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELPS;  TOOLS  THAT  SAVE  TIME 
AND  LABOR  AND  RESULT  IN  LARGER  CROPS. 

The  scarcity  of  good  farm  help  is  a  serious  problem 
which  confronts  the  farmers  to-day,  and  the  result 
is  that  many  of  them  are  compelled  to  let  a  large 
part  of  their  land  lie  idle  and  allow  it  to  run  to  grass 
and  weeds. 

The  farmer  or  gardener  who  depends  on  Iron  Age 
farm  and  garden  tools  has  the  best  help  in  the  world. 
These  tools  do  the  work  easier,  quicker,  and  better 
than  it  can  be  done  by  any  other  tools  or  methods. 
There  are  Iron  Age  tools  for  every  farming  need,  and 
some  of  them  combine  several  tools  in  one  imple- 
ment. 


The  No.  6  Iron  Age  tool,  for  instance,  can  be  used 
either  as  a  double  or  single  wheel  hoe,  or  as  a  bill  or 
drill  seeder.  At  a  single  operation,  it  opens  the  fur- 
row, sows  the  seed,  covers  and  rolls  the  ground,  and 
marks  the  next  row.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to 
change  into  either  form  of  wheel  hoe.  This  imple- 
ment can  also  be  had  without  the  seed  attachment, 
when  it  becomes  the  No.  1  Iron  Age  combined  double 
and  single  wheel  hoe— the  only  wheel  hoe  that  com- 
bines these  two  forms. 

The  No.  60  Iron  Age  riding  cultivator  is  another 
great  labor-saver.  It  is  quickly  adjusted  to  culti- 
vate any  crop  in  rows  from  28  to  48  inches  in  width. 
It  is  successfully  operated  on  both  level  and  hilly 
land,  and  all  kinds  of  soil;  is  easy  to  guide  and  easy 
to  turn  in  smallest  space. 

Iron  Age  potato  machinery  brings  success  to  the 
potato-grower,  and  makes  his  work  more  profitable. 
The  Iron  Age  (improved  Robbins)  potato-planter  is 
the  only  planter  that  does  absolutely  perfect  work- 
no  misses  or  doubles— and  doesn't  bruise  or  puncture 
the  seed.  Other  Iron  Age  potato  machinery  com- 
prises four-row  sprayers,  special  riding  cultivators, 
and  potato  diggers. 

Iron  Age  tools  are  made  by  the  Bateman  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  and  the  works  have 
been  established  since  1836.  Only  the  best  materials 
and  workmanship  enter  into  the  making  of  Iron  Age 
tools.  They  are  light,  strong,  and  easy-running,  and 
every  implement  is  guaranteed. 

The  1907  Iron  Age  book  is  the  most  beautiful  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published,  and  shows  and  describes 
the  complete  line  of  Iron  Age  farm  and  garden  tools 
—wheel  hoes,  seeders,  fertilizers,  distributors,  horse 
hoes,  potato-planters,  cultivators,  sprayers,  diggers, 
etc.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  eve- 
ry reader  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  and  will  be 
sent  free  on  request  to  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  120, 
Grenloch.  N.  J. 
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The  Journal  for  Less  tHan 
a  2-cent  6^tainp. 


If  you  could  get  several  authoritative 
articles  by  leading  writers  on  bee  cul- 
ture merely  by  writing  a  letter  of  re- 
quest for  them,  you  would  jump  at 
the  proposition,  wouldn't  you  ? 

But  two  cents  is  MORE  than  the 
price  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
when  you  get  it  by  the  year  (53  weeks 
for  $1.00). 

And  the  articles  mentioned  above 
constitute  ONLY  ONE  of  the  dozen 
departments  of  this  great  up-to-date 
Bee  Journal,  one  issue  of  which  is 
worth  more  to  a  bee-man  than  the 
cost  of  a  whole  year's  subscription. 

Think    of    getting    a  20-page    high- 


class  magazine  for  less  than  two  cents 
a  copy ! 

Sample  copy  FREE,  or  a  "  trial  trip  " 
of  three  months  (13  copies)  for  only 
20  cents. 

Special  Offer. — We  will  send 
the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  for 
52  weeks,  and  a  standard- bred  ITAL- 
IAN QUEEN  (to  be  mailed  in  Mayor 
June)  for  $1.50.  Subscription  can  be- 
gin with  January,  or  with  current 
number — say  which. 

Address  American  Bee  Journal,  334 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Write 
to-day — this  offer  may  not  appear  again. 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

SEASON  FOR 

1907 


sv«S«-^" 


^t^fi^ 


SEND  IN  YOUR   ORDER 
NOW. 


^he  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

Syracuse        '^       ^       ^       ^       ^       "^       New  YorK 


^^^^^^^^m^m 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages,  50  percentaddltlonal. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount.  If  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
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A  Square  Deal." 


We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  CtriiTUBB  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


LOW-PBICED  GOOD  VEHICLES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  people  who  are 
not  keeping  track  of  such  things,  at  what  low  prices 
good  vehicles  can  be  bought  these  days.  A  glance 
through  the  catalog  of  The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  one  of  our  regular  and  reliable  adver- 
tisers, well  illustrates  this.  The  prices  are,  indeed, 
extraordinary.  But  the  wonder  is  all  the  greater 
when  it  is  known  that  these  prices  are  for  really 
high-class  vehicles.  They  are  not  "  bargain  prices," 
offered  for  a  short  time  on  a  single  "  leader,"  but 
they  include  all  styles  of  vehicles  they  manufacture, 
and  that  is  a  long  list.  They  include  buggies,  sur- 
reys, stanhopes,  driving-wagons,  spring  wagons, 
pony  vehicles,  carts,  harness,  etc. 

Another  interesting  thing  in  this  connection  is 
the  way  this  concern  sells  its  vehicles  and  harness. 
We  refer  to  their  liberal  free-trial  plan.  It  is  a  real 
free  trial.  Readers  are  familiar  with  the  phrase, 
"  Try  an  Anderton,  with  your  money  in  your  pocket  " 
The  Andertons  make  their  selling  plan  mean  that 
and  nothing  else.  Often  "  free  trial "  means  a  pre- 
liminary deposit,  or  you  put  up  your  money  for  the 
article  and  get  it  back  if  not  satisfied.  Again,  it 
often  means  an  advanced  price  for  the  article  over 
the  cash-with-order  price.  This  is  not  the  "  Ander- 
ton "  plan.  They  give  a  straight  out-and-out  free 
trial.  They  agree  to  make  good  all  their  representa- 
tions. If  they  should  not,  you  have  your  money  and 
they  get  the  vehicle  back  at  their  own  expense. 
They  sell  only  direct,  factory  to  user.  They  give 
two  years'  guarantee  on  their  articles,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  amply  protected  in  all  its  dealings  with  them 
by  a  $25,000  cash  bond. 

Certainly  no  better  assurances  of  quality,  right 
prices,  or  right  treatment  could  be  asked  for  or 
given.  Their  beautifully  illustrated  140-page  cata- 
log will  show  you  what  you  want.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  vehicle  or  harness  of  any  kind,  send 
for  it. 
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BEE-5UPPLIE5 


Our 

discounts 


still  in 
effect. 


ll/E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
'  '  make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, up-to-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Address  Kretctimer  Mfj^.  Co.,  Council  Bltilfs,  lo-wa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogs  issued  in  German  and  English. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
suid  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


1884 


1907 


New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year  now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M    Jenkins 

IVetumpka,  Alabama 


NOW  READY 

to  fill  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades.  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON.  Lyonsville.Mass. 


Well-bred  Queens! 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply 
of   select-bred   queens,  I   have   engaged  an 
experienced   breeder   in   the   South  to  rear 
queens  for  me  only,  and  confidently  expect 
to  fill  orders  promptly  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits mailing.         ...... 

Cook's  Square  Honey-jar 
is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  sanitary  pack- 
age for  retailing   honey.     Send  for  circular 
and  price  list  of  hives,  bees,  and  useful  im- 
plements.       ....... 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  tO  cents  bringk 
sample  Jar  by  mall. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.  F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

645  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORD,        ILLINOIS. 
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PRACTICAL  WORKS  ON  BEE^ 

THE  books  mentioned  on  this  and  the  succeeding  page  are  all  devoted  to  practical  bee  culture,  although  a 
few  of  them,  as  will  be  noticed  by  their  descriptions,  have  more  or  less  scientific  value.    A  somewhat  care- 
ful reading  of  the  descriptions  below  will  undoubtedly  show  any  one  just  what  book  will  suit  him  best. 


LANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE.  Revised 
by  G.  P.  Dadant.  The  original  work  by  Langstroth 
will  always  remain  a  classic  book  on  bee-keeping 
along  with  that  of  Huber,  Reaumur,  and  Swammer- 
dam.  This  is  the  old  book  brought  down  to  date  by 
one  of  America's  foremost  bee-keepers,  C.  P.  Dadant, 
who  is  also  very  well  known  in  Europe  as  the  great 
exponent  of  movable  frames— so  much  so  that  frame 
hives  are  sometimes  known  by  his  name  in  certain 
European  countries.  The  new  edition  is  termed  the 
' '  Twentieth-Century  Edition  of  Langstroth, ' '  and  con- 
tains nearly  every  thing  one  wishes  to  know  about 
bees,  and  forms  a  thick  cloth-bound  book  of  575  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated.  It  is  a  standard  work,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  Russian.  The  bee-keeper  who  does  not 
like  this  book  is  hard  to  suit.  Price  by  mail,  $1.25; 
by  freight  or  express,  15  cts.  less. 

FORTY  YEARS  AMONG  THE  BEES.  Some  17 
years  ago  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  111.,  wrote  an 
unpretentious  little  book  entitled,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees."  This  was  charmingly  written,  and  in  a 
style  so  simple  and  easy  that  it  read  more  lil^e  a  story 
than  a  treatise  on  bees.  The  new  book,  in  one  sense 
a  revision  of  the  old,  because  it  uses  some  of  the  old 
matter,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  brand-new 
work  with  a  title  that  certainly  covers  a  large  expanse 
of  time  for  one  life,  and  that  of  a  man  who  is  one  of 
the  best-posted  bee-men  in  the  United  States— a  prac- 
tical bee-keeper,  one  who  produces 
large  crops  of  honey.  He  has  for 
years  read  most  thoroughly  all  the 
literature  on  bees,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  With  all  his  practical 
knowledge  relating  to  the  business 
he  is  a  college  graduate,  a  graduate 
of  a  medical  school,  and  one  who  has 
had  a  large  experience  as  a  journalist. 
His  training  is  just  such  as  would  en- 
able him  to  write  a  book  on  bees;  and 
his  last  book  from  his  best  and  ripest 
experience  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  good  story  as  the  old 
one,  and  just  as  interesting.  It  con- 
tains over  300  pages  and  100  beautiful  half-tone  pic- 
tures from  photos  taken  by  the  good  doctor  himself 
while  he  was  at  his  every-day  work  among  the 
bees.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  freight  or  express, 
10  cts.  less. 

COOK'S  MANUAL  QF,  THE  APIARY  is  a  very 
complete  treatise  on  bees  and  bee-keeping,  nothing 
of  any  consequence  being  omitted  by  its  author,  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Even  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bee  has  been 
very  completely  covered  in  this  work,  also  bee  botany, 
and  yet  the  practical  management  of  the  apiary  has 
not  been  slighted  in  the  least.  The  edition  was  com- 
pletely revised  and  partly  rewritten  in  1902,  hence  it 
is  up  with  the  times  in  every  respect.  Price  $1.15, 
postpaid;  15  cts.  less  by  freight  or  express. 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE  BOOK.  By 
T.  W.  Cowan.  This  is  the  leading  English  work  on 
practical  bee-keeping  in  England,  and  as  such  has 
had  an  immense  sale,  and  has  been  republished  in 
French,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch.  The  work  is  condensed  into  179  pages, 
handsomely  bound  and  well  illustrated.  Price  $1.00 
by  mail;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

DOOLITTLE'S  QUEEN-REARING.  This  is 
practically  the  only  comprehensive  book  on  queen- 
rearing  now  in  print.  It  is  looked  upon  by  many  as 
the  foundation  of  modern  methods  of  raising  queens 
wholesale.  Mr.  Doolittle  has  an  entertaining  way  of 
writing  on  bee  subjects  which  enables  his  read- 
ers to  follow  him  with  pleasure,  even  if  they  never 
intend  to  raise  queens  at  all.  Cloth  bound,  124 
pages,  $1.00  postpaid;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

THE  HONEY-BEE.  By  T.  W.  Cowan.  This  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
bee  in  the  English  language.  It  is  packed  with  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  indicated,  and  expresses  in 
a  condensed,  accurate  manner,  every  thing  that  has 
been  discovered  by  the  scientists  of  all  countries  who 


have  studied  the  life  history  of  the  honey-bee.  The 
book  is  beautifully  bound,  printed  and  illustrated  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  art  of  book-making,  and  is  in- 
valuable to  a  bee-keeper.  Last  edition  1904,  220  pages. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid.    By  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

QUINBY'S  NEW  BEE-KEEPING.  T.iis,  a  mod- 
ern edition  of  Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Hce-keeping,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  on  apiculture  ever  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Quinby  was  an  intensely  practical  bee-keeper 
and  greatly  assisted  Mr.  Langstroth  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  American  apiculture.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  revised  the  old  boo.k,  giving  it  a  new 
title  and  bringing  it  in  line  with  the  times.  It  is  a 
simple,  easily  understood  guide  to  bee-keeping.  Cloth 
bound,  271  pages,  1905;  price  $1.00  postpaid;  by  freight 
or  express,  10  cts.  less. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  By  W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  book  giving  the 
latest  methods  of  keeping  bees,  and  it  certainly  does 
what  it  claims  to  do.  The  author  is  himself  a  very 
practical  bee-keeper,  but  in  addition  he  edits  and  pub- 
lishes a  bee  magazine,  where  he,  of  course,  gets  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  all  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
bee-keepers'  world.  The  book  is  embellished  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  illustrations  which  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  it  to  many.  The  author  is  an  ac- 
complished photographer,  and  the  pictures  are  there- 
fore mostly  original.  This  is  a  very  useful  work  to 
any  one  who  is  seriously  thinking  of  becoming  a  spe- 
cialist in  apiculture,  depending  very  largely  upon  the 
bees  to  furnish  bread  and  butter  and  food  and  raiment 
for  the  bee-keeper  and  his  family.  There  are  no 
theories  in  it.  If  one  can  afford  to  get  only  two  or 
three  books,  this  certainly  should  be  one  of  them. 
Price  $1.10  postpaid;  by  freight  or  express,  10  cts.  less. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  By  Anna  Botsford  Com- 
stock.  This  is  a  charmingly  written  manual  for  ama- 
teurs and  beginners,  describing  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage all  necessary  details  which  are  so  confusing  to 
a  novice.  The  authoress  combines  enthusiasm,  liter- 
ary ability,  and  a  knowledge  of  bee-keeping  into  a 
goodly  volume.  Having  herself  made  a  start  in  the 
bee-business  more  than  once,  she  fully  appreciates 
the  perplexities  of  the  situation  and  makes  provision 
accordingly.  The  book  is  well  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  suburban  dweller  who  wishes  a  hobby  which  will 
give  something  by  way  of  return  for  labor  and  capital 
expended,  or  those  who  wish  to  keep  only  a  small 
apiary  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  If  there  is  any 
better  book  than  this  for  the  purpose  indicated,  we 
do  not  know  of  it.  Cloth  bound,  228  pages,  $1.10  post- 
paid; by  freight  or  express,  10  cts.  less. 

A  MODERN  BEE-FARM,,  by  Simmins,  is  one  of 
those  books  which  will  cause  you  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  if  you  are  a  real  live  bee-keeper  with  lots  of 
formic  acid  in  your  blood.  The  author  is  an  English 
bee-keeper  of  note,  who  not  only  knows  and  under- 
stands bee  culture  in  his  own  home  land,  but  is  as 
well  an  earnest  student  of  American  apicultural 
methods.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the  field  with  a 
non-swarming  system  of  bee-management,  and  is 
otherwise  a  very  original  thinker  on  all  that  pertains 
to  bees.  He  is  not  very  orthodox  in  his  views,  but 
his  book  is  all  the  better  for  that,  seeing  he  wants  to 
take  us  out  of  the  ruts.  You  can  read  the  book  right 
straight  through,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  as  it 
runs  along  like  a  narrative  or  a  novel.  Cloth  bound, 
430  pages,  1904;  price  $2.00  postpaid;  by  freight  or  ex- 
press. 15  cts.  less. 

THE  IRISH  BEE-GUIDE,  by  Digges,  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  guide  to  the  bee-keeping  industry  of  Ireland. 
This  is  a  closely  printed,  well-bound  book  of  220  pages 
with  excellent  illustrations  on  fine  paper.  It  would 
be  useful  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  status  of  bee-keeping  in  the  old  land.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

AMERIKANISCHE  BIENENZUCHT,  by  Hans 
Buschauer,  is  a  bee-keeper's  hand-book  of  138  pages, 
which  is  just  what  our  German  friends  will  want.  It 
is  fully  illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price 
$1.00;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 


iSend  orders  to  your  nearest  dealer. 
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LATE-ORDER 

DISCOUNT 

Bee-Keepers,    Attention  ! 

Buy  your  supplies  of 

Gco.W.GIasier,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 

and  obtain  a  discount  of  8  percent  for 
cash  until  further  notice.  Root's  goods. 
Send  for  catalog  and  price  list.  Agents 
wanted.     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 


Supplies 

It  is  not  how  much  one  boasts  of  him- 
self, but  it's  what  others  say  that 
counts  in  this  world. 

If  you  want  the  best  goods  made,  prompt- 
ness and  accurateness  in  the  execution 
of  orders,  and  be  your  own  judge  in 
,-1  Fair  and  Sauare  Deal  all  the  way  through, 
send  to  us  at  once.    Catalog  free. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Boston    Headquarters 

FOR 

Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H.  H.  Jepson,  -   182  Friend  St. 


IC^^^^    I       W     New  Goods.    Free  Catalog. 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 


I 


] 


PHONE. 


I  17  FLORENCE  ST. 


Southern  Bee-keepers 

If  you  want  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  best  quality  and 
for  the  least  money  possible,  you  should  buy  them  from 
the  White  Manufacturing  Company.  Situated,  as 
we  are,  right  near  the  great  pine  belt  of  North  Texas, 
Louisana,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  we  can  se- 
cure the  best  material  possible  at  least  cost,  thus 
enabling  us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  Catalog  and 
price  list  free. 
WHITE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Blossom.  Lamar  Co..Texas. 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  bee-keepers  prefer 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
.    ...    Is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

Working  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free    catalog    and    samples. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

.  .  .  for  . . . 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  vehich 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clabkb. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog.     Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 
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Gleaning's  in  Bee  Culture 

PREMIUM    OFFERS 


TERMS.— $100  per  annum;  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00,  in  advance. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  following  offers  are  self-explanatory  in  most  cases.  The  purpose  of  these  is  to 
induce  both  present  and  prospective  subscribers  to  interest  others  in  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture.     A  few  general  rules  may  be  of  service  in  using  these  offers. 

1.  Trial  subscriptions  are  offered  only  for  the  uniform  time  of  six  months,  and  must 
be  in  each  case  a  new  name — that  is,  the  name  of  some  one  who  has  not  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gleanings  during  the  preceding  year. 

2.  Any  one  may  send  in  subscription  ordei's,  claiming  any  of  the  following  premiums, 
whether  a  subscriber  or  not.  If  he  desires  to  send  his  own  subscription,  with  a  club 
of  two  or  more  subscriptions  besides  his  own,  it  will  count  the  same  as  the  name  of 
any  other  subscriber  he  may  send. 

3.  Please  note  that  oui  premiums  are  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows:  For  six 
months'  trial  (new)  subscriptions;  for  yearly  subscriptions  (new)  for  yearly  subscrip- 
tions (renewal). 

4.  Premiums  should  be  claimed  when  the  orders  are  sent,  if  convenient.  They  may 
be  claimed  later  on  if  mention  is  made,  when  sending  the  subscription,  that  it  will  be 
claimed  later. 

5.     These  premium  offers  supersede  all  former  offers,  which  are  canceled  at  this  date. 

For  Rene^val  Yearlx 
Subscriptions. 

ANY  one  of  the  following-  pre- 
'*  miums  may  be  selected  for  each 
renewal  yearly  subscription  (your 
own  excepted)  sent  us  with  $1.00. 
As  many  premiums  may  be  claimed 
as  you  send  subscriptions.  If  a 
subscription  to  one  of  the  papers  is 
selected  it  will  apply  to  new  or  re- 
newal subscription  to  that  paper. 

Premium  N.  One  copy  of  any  of 
the  following  books,  the  publisher's 
price  of  which  is  50  cts.;  Poultry 
House  and  Fixtures;  Artificial  In- 
cubating and  Brooding;  The  Chick 
Book;  Eggs  and  Egg  Farming;  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Leghorns,  Asiatics; 
Ducks  and  Geese,  Turkeys,  Ban- 
tam Fowls. 

Premium  O.  Either  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  described  in  our  book 
catalog:  The  A  B  C  of  Strawberry 
Culture,  ABC  of  Potato  Culture. 

Premium  P.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  either  golden  or  leather 
colored,  in  June  or  July  when  we 
have  a  surplus. 

Premium  R.  For  a  renewal  year- 
ly subscription(your  own  excepted) 
we  advance  your  subscription  six 
months;  or  send  you  Style  C  Glean- 
ings binder,  postage  10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  S.  One  Junior  Root 
Smoker;  postage  20  cts.  extra. 

Premium  T.  One  pair  cloth  bee- 
gloves,  with  or  without  fingers, 
postage  7  cts. 

Premium  U.  One  Porter  honey- 
house  escape,  postpaid. 

Premium  V.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. 

Premium  W.  For  three  renewal 
or  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  to 
Gleanings  at  $1.00,  we  will  send, 
postpaid,  one  No.  602  bee-keepers' 
pocket  tool-kit.  See  page  972,  July 
16th  Gleanings. 


For  New  Six  Mo»tHs» 
Trial  Subscriptions: 

ANY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
miums may  be  selected  for  each 
trial  subscription  for  some  one 
else,  sent  us  with  25  cts.  As  many 
premiums  may  be  claimed  as  you 
send  subscriptions.  If  a  subscrip- 
tion to  one  of  the  papers  is  selected, 
it  will  apply  to  either  new  or  re- 
newal subscriptions  to  that  paper. 

Premium  A.  For  one  trial  sub- 
scriber we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  three  months. 

Premium  B.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  News  with  Prof. 
Holden's  Corn  Book,  postpaid. 

Premium  D.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Poultry  Success. 

Premium  E.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Apple  Specialist. 

Premium  F.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Farm  Journal, 
Philadelphia. 

Premium  G.  Any  one  of  the 
Swarthmore  Isooks  or  one  Modern 
Queen-rearing,  by  Phillips,  post- 
paid. 

Premium  H.  One  copy  Reliable 
Poultry  Remedies,  84  pages  6  in.  x 
9  in.,  publisher's  price  25c. 

Premium  I.  One  copy  Tomato 
Culture,  150  pages. 

Premium  J.  One  copy  Tile  Drain- 
age, by  W.  I.  Chamberlain. 

Premium  K.  One  copy  Winter 
Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  by  T.  B. 
Terry. 

Premium  L.  One  Perfect  pam- 
phlet preserver  for  Gleanings. 
Postage  7  cts.  extra. 


For  Neiv  Ifearlsr 

iSubscriptionkS. 

ANY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
'*  miums  may  be  selected  for  each 
new  yearly  subscription  sent  us 
with  $1.  As  many  premiums  may 
be  claimed  as  you  send  subscrip- 
tions. If  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  papers  is  selected,  it  will  apply 
to  either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  1.  For  one  new  yearly 
subscription  we  will  send  Glean- 
ings one  year  to  your  own  address; 
or  one  Style  D  Gleanings  binder, 
postage  15  cts.  extra. 

Premium  2.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Strawberry;  publisher's 
price,  $1.00. 

Premium  .S.  One  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Photograpthic  Times;  pub- 
lishers' price,  $1.00. 

Premium  5.  One  How  to  Keep 
Bees,  cloth  bound,  by  Anna  B.  Corn- 
stock,  postage  10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  6.  One  copy  Doolittle's 
Queen-rearing,  cloth-bound,  post- 
age 10  cts. 

Premium  7.  One  Langstroth  on 
the  Honey-bee,  revised,  postage  15 
cts. 

Premium  8,  One  Forty  Years 
Among  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, postage  10  cts. 

Premium  9.  One  Standard  Root 
Smoker,  postage  25  cts. 

Premium  10.  One  F.  F.  Fountain 
Pen  No.  2,  postpaid. 

Premium  11.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  Root  strain,  golden  or 
leather  color,  sent  at  our  conven- 
ience in  May,  June,  or  July. 

Send  all  subscriptions  to 


U/>e  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY       j0^       MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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GARDEN  and  FARM  LIBRARY, 

PRACTICAL  AND    COMPLETE. 


These  volumes  will  cover  every  important  department 
point  of  view.    Not  a  scientific  treatise,  but  written 

THE  GARDEN  LIBRARY. 
Vol.  1.— Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them.— (By  many 

experts.)  In  text,  practical;  in  subject  and  quality 
of  illustration,  beautiful.  Price  $1.21. 

Vol.    2.— Ferns   and   How  to  Grow  Them.— (By  G.  A. 

Woolson.  (The  growing  of  hardy  ferns,  both  in  the 
grarden  and  indoors.  Price  $121. 

VOL.    3.— Lawns    and    How    to    Make   Them.  — (By 

Leonard  Barron.)  For  the  first  time  the  subject 
of  lawn-seed  mixtures  is  set  forth  and  explained; 
;i2  photographs.  Price  $1.21. 

Vol.  4.— Vines  and  How  to  Grow  Them.— (By  William 

McCollom.)    Dealing  with  these  delightful  climbing 

and  trailing  plants  for  the  adornment  of  trellis,  pillar, 

and  wall,   with    suggestive    directions.     Illustrated 

from  photographs.  Price  $1.21. 

THE  FARM  LIBRARY. 

For  years  a  library  has  been  planned  which  should 
do  for  the  farmer  what  the  Nature  Library  does  for 
the  student  and  lover  of  nature.  An  effort  has  been 
made  in  this  library  to  take  advantage  of  the  wealth 
of  special  knowledge  which  has  revolutionized  agri- 
culture in  the  last  few  decades.  It  is  beginning  for 
the  first  time  to  be  an  exact,  not  a  haphazard,  science. 
Here  every  farmer,  every  man  who  has  a  country 
lilace,  every  person  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
soil,  will  find  an  interesting,  readable,  practical, 
specific  guide  to  the  whole  subject. 
Soils;   How  to  Handle  and  Improve  Them.— (By  S.  W. 

Fletcher.)  More  than  100  photographs.  Price  $2.20. 
Farm  Management,  Accounts,  Management, etc.-  (By 

F.  W.  Card.)  With  many  photographs.  Price  $2.20. 
Farm     Animals,     Cow,     Horse,      Sheep,      Swine. — 

(By  E.  V.  Wilcox.)  A  valuable  manual  of  how  to 
breed,  care  for,  use,  and  doctor  the  animals  on  the 
farm.  Price  $2.20. 

Cotton.     (By  Charles  W.   Burkett  and  Charles    H. 

Poe.)  About  the  only  book  in  existence  covering 
every  side  of  this  great  subject.  Price  $2.20. 

Fruit  Recipes.    By  Riley  M.  Fletcherberry.    A  unique 

book  on  the  uses  of  fruits  as  food.  The  author  not 
only  shows  the  unappreciated  value  of  fruit,  but  gives 
900  different  recipes  for  fruit  dishes.  No  former  volume 
has  ever  given  such  a  complete  and  suggestive  col- 
lection. Illustrated  from  photographs.  Price  $1,65. 
Birds    Every    Child    should    Know   (the  East).— By 

Neltje  Blanchan.  This  is  bound  to  be  a  real  factor 
in  awakening  an  interest  in  birds  among  younger  peo- 
ple, and  every  child  who  reads  it  will  have  a  feeling 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  feathered 
friends  which  have  been  hitherto  mere  names  or  quite 
unknown.  Nearly  100  photographs  from  life.  $1.32. 
Birds  Every  Child  should  Know  (the  West).    By  W. 

L.  Finley.  This  volume  covers  the  birds  which  a 
child  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (or  west  of  the 
Rockies)  would  be  most  apt  to  have  chances  of  study- 
ing. The  illustrations  of  live  wild  birds  are  marvels 
of  nature  photography.  Price  $1.32. 

How  to  Make  School  Gardens.    By  H.  D.  Hemenway. 

This  suggestive  little  book  is  a  practical  manual  of 
school  gardening  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  sup- 
plies the  first  adequate  work  of  the  sort  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  to-day  a  hundred  thousand  school 
gardens  in  Europe,  and  the  progress  of  the  recent 
movement  in  America  has  been  most  rapid.  Many  of 
the  leaders  in  educational  matters  wished  to  substitute 
this  study  as  the  basis  and  beginning  of  all  nature 
work— as  is  the  case  to-day  in  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries where  no  school  can  receive  state  funds  unless  it 
has  a  garden  connected  with  it.  This  volume  is  bas- 
ed on  actual  experience  (the  author  is  an  authority, 
and  director  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Horticulture). 
Illustrations  10.  Price  $1.10. 

Home  Games  and  Parties.    By  Mrs.  Rorer.    For  years 

the'  'Ladies  Home  Journal"  has  devoted  much  space 
to  the  best  games  and  fresh  ideas  for  entertaining  an 
evening  company.  In  this  little  volume  are  gathered 
over  one  hundred  of  the  best  of  these,  which  will  be 
found  most  valuable  in  giving  ideas  for  evening  enter- 
tainments. Price  $  ..50. 
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of  fruit,  vegetable,  and  Hower  gardening  from  the  home 
in  a  lively,  attractive  style.    Beautifully  illustrattd. 

How  to  Build  a  Home.  By  F,  C.  Moore.  While  there 
are  dozens  of  books  giving  an  endless  variety  of  de- 
signs for  houses,  this  is  an  unusual  book  which  tells 
"  How  to  Build  a  Home  "—a  book  which  will  stand  at 
one's  elbow,  so  to  speak,  and  answer  all  technical  and 
practical  questions.  A  close  study  of  it  will  save 
omissions  and  put  the  amateur  builder  in  possession  of 
all  the  information  necessary  to  build  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Illustrations,  specimen  plans,  drawings, 
etc.  Price  $1  .(Hi. 

Bird  Neighbors.— (By  Neltje  Blanchan.)  The  birds 
are  classified  in  five  different  ways,  making  identi- 
fication immediately  possible  without  techniciil 
knowledge.  There  are  48  plates  in  colors,  and  16  black 
and  white.  Price  $2.00. 

Birds  that  Hunt  and  are  Hunted.— (By  Neltje  Blan- 
chan.) This  is  an  account  of  170  birds  of  prey, 
game-birds,  and  waterfowl.  The  life-histories  of 
these  little-known  birds  are  fully  given,  and  idenii- 
fication  is  aided  by  64  color-plates  and  16  plates  in 
black  and  white.  Price  $2.00. 

How  to  Attract  the  Birds.— (By  Neltje  Blanchan.) 
These  intimate,  suggestive,  and  charmingly  written 
chapters  are  ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  ex- 
traordinary photographs,  and  form  an  altogether 
uni(iue  work  on  the  almost  untouched  subject  of 
"making  friends"  with  the  "bird  neighbor,"  to 
whom  the  author  has  introduced  so  many  thousands 
of  readers.    Illustrations,  110.  Price  $1.49. 

Bird  Homes.— (By  A.  R.  Dugmore.)  This  is  a  com- 
plete manual  of  birds'  nests,  eggs,  and  breeding- 
habits,  containing  also  valuable  hints  on  nature  pho- 
tography, by  an  author  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  bird  life  has  made  him  famous.  Illustrations:  16 
color-plates,  and  82  other  pictures.  Price  $2.20. 

Among  the  Waterfowl.— (By  Herbert  K.  Job.)  Mr. 
Job  has  for  years  made  a  special  study  of  the  gulls 
and  waterfowl  whose  life-histories  are  the  least  kno  <  n 
of  our  wild  birds.  At  sea,  in  the  far  north,  and  in  the 
swamps  of  Dakota  where  they  breed,  he  has  studied 
these  gulls,  ducks,  and  geese  to  such  good  purpose 
that  his  entertaining  narrative  contains  much  of  real 
information.    Illustrations,  about  98.  Price  $1.49. 

Nature's  Garden  (Wild  Flowers).— (By  Neltje  Blan- 
chan.) A  most  interesting  and  beautiful  book,  en- 
ables any  one  to  identify  all  the  common  wild  flowers 
of  the  North  American  continent,  and  introduces  the 
reader  to  their  marvelous  life-histories  and  the  pai  t 
which  insects  play  in  these.  Illustrations:  :^2 
color-plates,  and  48  black  and  white,  all  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  actual  flower.  Price  $3.30. 
The  Butterfly  Book.— (By  Dr.  W.J.  Holland.)  He 
has  introduced  thousands  of  readers  to  the  delight 
ful  study  of  butterflies  and  caterpillars.  Its  48  color- 
plates  are  the  finest  ever  made  by  the  three-color 
photographic  process;  and  in  these  and  the  text  cuts, 
fully  a  thousand  different  species  of  butterflies  are 
shown.  Dr.  Hollands  unquestionable  position  as  the 
authority  on  butterflies,  and  his  ability  to  write  in  a 
popular  way,  make  this  a  most  important  volume. 
Chapters  on  the  capture  and  preservation  of  buttei- 
flies  add  much  to  the  practical  value  of  the  book.  $3.30. 
The  Brook  Book.— (By  Mary  Rogers  Miller.)  A  brook 
is  one  of  the  most  living  and  companionable  featun-s 
of  the  landscape,  and  few  vieople,  even  the  most  ardent 
nature-lovers,  realize  what  an  endlessly  interestinu 
study  its  changes  and  its  throbbing  life  afford.  It  is 
a  fascinating  subject  which  the  author  (well  known 
as  a  teacher,  lecturer,  and  writer  connected  with  the 
Nature  Study  Bureau  at  Cornell)  handles  with  much 
ability;  16  photographs.  Price  $1.50 
Nature  and  the  Camera.— (By  R.  A.  Radclyffe  Dug- 
more.) Mr.  Dugmore  is  an  expert  in  the  new  move- 
ment of  photographing  live  birds,  animals,  fish,  flow- 
ers, etc.  His  works  brought  him  so  many  requests 
for  information,  he  has  set  down  here  a  full  and  de- 
tailed account  of  his  methods.  From  the  choice  of  a 
camera  to  the  questions  pf  lighting,  and  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "snapping"  shy  birds  and  animals  in  their 
native  haunts— every  step  is  explained  so  simply  as 
to  be  easily  comprehended,  even  by  the  beginner:  ."iS 
photographic  illustrations.                            Price  $1.50. 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 


I 


This  bank  is  no  fur- 
ther from   you  than  your 
nearest  mail-box. 

Deposit  and  withdraw  at  your  pleas- 
ure and  in  strict  privacy. 

Secure  as  government  bonds,  and 
pays  double  the  interest. 

Four  per  cent  on  savings  accounts  of  any 
size  from  ilie  first  of  the  month  on  all  depos- 
its received  before  the  5th. 

Our   booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet    to-day. 
Assets  over  One-half  Million 


rH^SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

r>  BANK  COMPArMY   ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root.  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer.  Cashier. 


The  Early-order  Discount ! 

This  is  the  dull  season  in  the  supply  line,  and 
we  are  offering  a  VERY  LIBERAL  discount 
for  orders  now.  We  furnish  every  thing  a 
bee-keeper  uses Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y.  City 

APIARIES.  GLEN  COVE,  L.  I. 

DOVETAILED  HiVES, 
SECTIONS,  ETC. 

of  best  quality  (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON'S  MAKE). 
Extra  low  prices  quoted  on  all  supplies.  Let  me 
figure  on  your  order.  I  can  save  you  money.  BERRY 
BASKETS  AND  BOXES  in  stock.  Send  for  32-page 
catalot;  free.     W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 

p  a.te:imts. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

YNDIAN  RELICS.    I  want  Indian  relics  such 
*    as  arrows,  axes,  pipes,  or  pottery,  as  used  by  the 
mound-builders  or  cliff-dwellers.    What  have  you'r 
M.  C.  Long,  Mo.  Av.  and  Main  St..  Kansas  Cy.,  Mo. 


'WHILETtiEYLAST^ 

we  will  be  glad  to  forward  you, 

without  cost,  a  copy 

of  the 

SPECIAL 

•JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  " 

NUMBER 

"SEABOARD^MAGAZINE" 

handsomely  illustrated— containing  a  detailed 
(  escription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Expo- 
sition, as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  de- 
voted to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South  and  the  territory  reached  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGA- 
ZINE, but  take  pleasure  in  sending  same  upon 
request,  in  order  that  you  may  know  of  the 
many  excellent  advantages  and  possibilities 
existing  in  our  mild  climate,  and  become  ac- 
ijuainted  with  the  profits  others  are  realizing 
daily  along  our  line. 

The  Seaboard  traverses  six  southern  States 
and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  opportuni- 
ties not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great, 
and  you  should  therefore  send  to-day  before  the 
supply  is  exhausted. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Dept.  F. 


P 


ATENTS 


No    attorney's    fee 
until    patent  is  al- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    lowed.    Write    for 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"    "Inventor's  Guide." 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, 
Loan  and  Trust  Building.  Washington,   D.  C. 


"ROSE  -  LAWN  -  QUEENS" 

Three  hundred  select  untested  Golden  arid 
Red-clover,  reared  in  our  Southern  yards, 
at  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00;  dozen  for  $9.00. 
April  delivery.  .  .  Quality  guaranteed. 
Northern  reared,  May  1st.  Caucasians, 
Banats,    Carniolans.    Place    orders    now. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,      Lincoln,  Nebraska 

College  View  Station 


^Tf  >TC  USED  IN  THIS  NAGAZINC^ 
V>U  1\3  -i-  ARE  FROM  --^V^ 
The MUOLEItEMCRAVINC  Co. 

MUGLER.  BLD'C.    CLEVELAND.  OH/O. 


EARLY    CHIGiCS    FA¥    BlU 


Hatched  in  January,   Feb- 
ruary and  March,  they  make 
big-prohts.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 

Heat  uniform,   ea.se  tight, 
ventilation    g'ives     strong 
chick.s,  regulatiir  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.    New  cata- 
log free.  Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co    Dept.  23.Ligonler.lnd. 
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Biggie  Farm  Library! 

Practical,  up-to-date,  concise,  compreliensive.  Handsomely  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  by  Jacob  Biggie 

j^Q  1— Biggie  Horse  Book.  All  about  Horses— a  common-sense  Treatise,  with  more  than  74  illustrations, 
a  standard  work.    Price  50  cts.  .  ,,  ^     ..  ^      ^,  v,  ^       ..•*,,       ^    , 

No.  2— Biggie  Berry  Book.  All  about  growing  small  fruits— read  and  learn  how.  Beautiful  colored  plates. 
T^i'iof  50  cts 

No.  3— Biggie  Poultry  Book.  All  about  poultry;  the  best  poultry  book  in  existence;  tells  every  thing. 
Profusely  illustrated.    Price  50  cts.  ^     ^     ^  ■       ^     ■  ..•.•         ^,       .,, 

No.  4— Biggie  Cow  Book.  All  about  cows  and  the  dairy  business;  new  edition.  Colored  plates;  sound 
common  sense.    Price  50  cts.  v..  v.  j-  .     ^ 

No.  5— Biggie  Swine  Book.  All  about  hogs— breeding,  feeding,  butchery,  diseases,  etc.  Covers  the  whole 
ground.    Price  50  cts.  .  _,  ^     ■  „  ,•  »   i,         i,  ,j 

j^Q.  6— Biggie  Health  Book.  Gives  remedies  and  up-to-date  information.  A  household  necessity.  Ex- 
tremely practical.    Price  50  cts.  .     ,     ,        „        \,    ,,  ,  •    , 

jjQ  7— Biggie  Pet  Book.  For  the  boys  and  girls  particularly.  Pets  of  all  kinds  and  how  to  care  for  them. 
PricG  50  ctiS 

No.  8— Biggie  Sheep  Book.  Covers  the  whole  ground.  Every  page  full  of  good  advice.  Sheep  men 
praise  it.    Price  50  cts. 


^^  Mink  Trapping 

I  A    Book    of    Instruction 

I  Giving  many  Methods  of 

.  Trapping.      A    Valuable 

i  Book  for  Trappers.    .    . 


.,yr\^<' 


This  book  is  edited  by 
A.  R.  Harding,  of  the 
Hunter  -  Trader  -  Trapper. 
contains  about  fifty  illus- 
trations and  nearly  200 
pages,  and  is  divided  into 
twenty  chapters  as  fol- 
lows: 


I.  General  Information. 

II.  Mink  and  Their  Habits. 

III.  Size  and  Care  of  Skins. 

IV.  Good  and  Lasting  Baits. 
V.  Bait  and  Scent. 

VI.  Places  to  Set. 

VII.  Indian  Methods. 

VIII.  Mink  Trapping  on  the  Prairies. 

IX.  Southern  Methods. 

X.  Northern  Methods. 

XI.  Unusual  Ways. 

■  XII.  Illinois  Trapper's  Methods. 

XIII.  Experienced  Trapper's  Ways. 

XIV.  Many  Good  Methods. 
XV.  Salt  Sets. 

XVI.  Log  and  Other  Sets. 

XVII.  Points  for  the  Young  Trapper. 

XVIII.  Proper  Size  Traps. 

XIX.  Deadfalls. 

.-XX.  Steel  Traps. 

The  methods  as  published  are  those  of  experienced 
trappers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is 
money  made  in  catching  mink  if  you  know  how. 
After  reading  this  instructive  book  you  will  surely 
know.  If  you  catch  only  one  more  prime  mink  it 
will  pay  for  the  book  several  times. 

Cloth  Bound,  60c.,  postage  included. 


Fox  Trapping 

A  booklof  Instruc- 
tions Telling  how 
to  Trap,  Snare, 
Poison  and  Slioot. 
A  Valuable  Bool( 
for  Trappers.    .    . 

This  book  is  edited 
by  A.  R.  Harding,  of 
the  Hunter  -  Trader  - 
Trapper  ;  contains 
about  50  illustrations, 
and  nearly  200  pages, 
is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  chapters  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  General  Information. 

II.  Baits  and  Scents. 

III.  Foxes  and  Odor. 

IV.  Chaff  Method,  Scent. 
V.  Traps  and  Hints. 

VI.  All  Round  Land  Set. 

VII.  Snow  Set. 

VIII.  Trapping  Red  Fox. 

IX.  Red  and  Gray. 

X.  Wire  and  Twine  Snare. 

XI.  Trap,  Snare,  Shooting,  and  Poison. 

XII.  My  First  Fox. 

XIII.  Tennessee  Trapper's  Method. 

XIV.  Many  Good  Methods. 
XV.  Fred  and  the  Old  Trapper. 

XVI.    Experienced  Trapper  Tricks. 
XVII.    Reynard  Outwitted. 
XVIII.    Fox  Shooting. 
XIX.    A  Shrewd  Fox. 
XX.    Still  Hunting  the  Fox. 
XXI.    Fox  Ranches. 
XXII.    Steel  Traps. 
If  all  the  methods  as  given  in  this  book  had  been 
studied  out  by  one  man,  and  he  began  trapping  when 
Columbus  discovered  America,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  he  would  not  be  half  completed. 
Cloth  Bound,  60c.,  postage  Included. 


Club  Offers 


We  will  furnish  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one  year  to  new  or  old  subscribers  and  any  one  of  the  Biggie 
books,  Fox  or  Mink  Trapping,  any  one  of  the  50-cent  poultry  books  mentioned  on  page  350,  for  $1.30;  with  any 
two  of  the  above-named  books  for  $1.60. 

Gleanings  one  year  and  Successful  Poultry  Keeping,  $1.60. 

Gleanings  one  year  and  Reliable  Poultry  Remedies,  $1.15. 
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"  If   goods    are    Mranted    ctuicR,    send    to    Potider.  '* 
Bstablishea  1889 


LiKe  "  Coin'  to  Mill." 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


My  grandfather  used  to  ride  to  mill 
with  a  sack  of  grain  behind  his  sad- 
dle, and  then  sit  down  and  wait  his 
turn  at  the  mill,  and,  after  that,  wait 
some  more  while  his  "grist"  was 
being  ground  into  flour  or  meal. 
People  don't  do  that  way  now.  The 
intelligent  farmer  of  to- 
day brings  in  his  wheat, 
exchanges  it  for  its  worth 
in  flour,  and  drives 
home   without   delay. 

Bee-keepers  are  cutting 
out  the  waiting  business 
now,  too.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  send  your  beeswax 
in  to  have  it  made  into 
comb  foundation,  you  now 
send  it  to  Pouder,  and  the 
best  of  comb  foundation,  which  is 
made  and  waiting,  is  on  a  through 
train  rolling  along  to  your  place 
the  same  day. 

I  allow  you  33c  a  pound  in  trade 
for  beeswax,  too.  Just  pack  it  up, 
send  it  in,  with  your  name  attached. 


and  say  what  you  want  in  return  for 
it  in  the  way  of  supplies.  The  stutT 
will  come  to  you  like  this  man  says: 

Vincennes,  Ind. 
Walter  S.  "Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— The  goods  came  with  the  usual 
promptness— fact  is  they  came  so  quick  that 
I  thought  they  must  have  been  sent  by 
"  Dyna  Mite  "  instead  of  "  Pouder."  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  more  than  fair 
treatment  of  me  in  the  past,  and 
assuring  you  that  "  when  I  want 
goods  quick"'  I  will  send  to  Pou- 
der, I  remain  Yours  truly, 
Jay  Smith. 

I  carry  ready  for  immedi- 
ate shipment  Metal-spaced 
Hoffman  Frames.  Danzen- 
baker  Hives,  Dovetailed 
Hives,  Section  Honey- 
boxes.  Weed-process  Comb 
Foundation,  Honey  and 
Wax  Extractors,  Bee- 
smokers,  Bee-veils,  Pouder  Honey- 
jars,  and  a  host  of  other  standard 
supplies  that  are  told  about  more 
fully  in  my  new  catalog,  which  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  I  sell  Root's 
goods  at  Root's  prices,  and  save  you 
freight    charges    and    lots    of    time. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 


513-515   MassstcKusetts   A.venue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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by  Dr.  C.C.mLLER 


Last  winter  was  unusually  warm,  the 
coldest  day  being  only  8  below  zero;  and  the 
last  week  in  March  runs  up  to  70  or  80  de- 
grees, day  after  day 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLE  advises  against  trying 
to  raise  queens  before  fruit- bloom.  Not 
many  beginners  will  follow  that  advice,  but 
they  will  after  enough  years  of  experience. 
After  trying  a  good  many  early-reared  queens, 
first  and  last,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  any  queen  that 
comes  into  the  world  before  fruit-bloom,  and 
pei'haps  even  before  clover,  is  to  take  off  her 
head. 

Light  frames  in  a  ten-frame  body  are 
mentioned  as  discouraging  the  queen  from 
laying  in  extracting-combs,  p.  490,  top  of  sec- 
ond column.  I  puzzled  some  little  time  to 
think  why  a  queen  should  object  to  light 
frames,  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  in- 
stead of  ' '  light  frames ' '  it  should  read 
"ci^^/iMrames. "  [This  is  certainly  a  typo- 
graphical error.  It  should  have  been  eight 
frames,  not  light  frames. — Ed.] 

E.  W.  Alexander  talks,  p.  474,  as  if  he 
wanted  others  to  try  two  or  more  queens  in 
a  colony.  I  am  afraid  not  many  can  try  it 
unless  he  tells  how  to  introduce  them.  I 
never  had  but  one  case  of  two  unrelated 
queens  in  a  colony — I  think  I  reported  that 
one  case  in  Gleanings — and  I'm  not  sure 
how  they  got  there.  A  German  bee-journal 
reported  five  or  six  queens  in  a  colony,  but 
I  wasn't  interested,  and  don't  remember  how 
it  was  done.     Now  that  Mr.  Alexander  says 


that  it  prevents  swarming  I'm  all  interest, 
and  anxiously  waiting  for  further  word  from 
him. 

Bro.  a.  I.  Root,  you  seem  to  be  trying  to 
bull  the  market  by  advocating  the  eating  of 
a  lot  of  eggs,  p.  497.  But  you  can't  persuade 
me,  and  yet  we  have  plenty  of  eggs.  Mrs. 
Miller  brings  in  25  to  29  a  day  But  I  seldom 
eat  one;  I  do  better.  I  just  drink  'em. 
Break  an  egg  into  a  bowl,  whip  it  well,  add 
cream  and  sugar,  pour  in  about  a  teacupful 
of  hot  coffee,  till  up  with  hot  water,  and  you 
have  a  drink  fit  for  a  king.  That's  what  I 
have  for  breakfast  every  morning,  and  all 
I've  had  for  breakfast  for  more  than  two 
years. 

Gleanings  for  April  1  mailed  March  23! 
What  is  this  world  coming  to?  [We  will  ex- 
plain that  we  send  Dr  Miller  a  copy  of 
Gleanings  hot  from  the  press  in  order  that 
he  may  have  it  in  time  to  prepare  his 
Straws  for  the  issue  following.  We  have  no 
doubt  our  readers  will  appreciate  the  earlier 
mailing.  But,  notwithstanding  Gleanings 
is  practically  finished  a  week  {mead  of  time, 
it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  our  subscribers, 
owing  to  our  rapidly  growing  subscription- 
list,  will  get  their  journals  much  earlier  than 
usual. —Ed.  J 

C.  P.  Dadant  thinks  less  than  two  per 
cent  of  colonies  in  progressive  apiaries  are 
in  shallow  hives,  p.  485.  A  curious  thing 
about  the  Heddon  hive  is  that  more  seems  to 
be  said  in  its  favor  in  Australia  and  Canada 
than  in  this  country.  [We  doubt  if  the  esti- 
mate of  two  per  cent  for  colonies  in  shallow 
hives  is  anywhere  near  high  enough.  In  our 
travels  over  the  country  we  find  the  shallow- 
hive  or  divisible-brood-chamber  men  feel 
that  they  are  out  of  the  orthodox  channel  of 
bee  culture,  and  therefore  do  not  say  any 
thing  about  the  hive  they  use.  The  corre- 
spondence in  this  office  of  late  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  percentage  of  shallow-hive 
men,  and   those   who  use   divisible   brood- 
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chambers,  compared  with  all  the  rest,  would 
be  considerably  in  excess  of  two  per  cent, 
but  how  much  higher  we  would  not  venture 
to  say.  But  every  day  we  are  surprised  to 
find  how  many  there  are  who  use  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hives. — Ed.] 

In  my  time  I  have  smoked  bees  on  taking 
from  the  cellar,  or  shut  the  entrance  with  a 
cJoth  wringing  wet,  but  I  think  it  isn't  often 
necessary.  This  year  Philo  carried  them  out 
with  never  a  wet  rag,  nor  a  puff  of  smoke. 
It  took  him  five  hours  to  take  out  the  166, 
placing  them  at  an  average  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  rods  from  the  cellar.  Temperature 
in  cellar  at  beginning  was  52,  rising  to  66  at 
close.  Some  bees  Hew  out  at  the  outer  cellar 
door,  but  gradually  disappeared,  going,  I 
suppose,  into  some  of  the  hives.  An  impor- 
tant factor  was  that  the  cellar  had  been  wide 
open  the  night  before. 

Soft  maples  bloomed  March  21,  with 
thermometer  at  75,  but  I  was  away  and  did 
not  get  the  bees  out  of  the  cellar  until  March 
23,  with  highest  thermometer  at  78.  Only 
four  of  the  170  were  dead;  and  the  curious 
thing  about  them  was  that,  while  there  was 
plenty  of  honey,  they  were  clean  of  bees, 
combs,  bottom-board,  and  all,  and  I  am  puz- 
zled to  know  whether  the  bees  deserted  them 
before  they  were  carried  into  the  cellar  or 
after.  [We  ai'e  having  unprecedentedly 
warm  weather  here  for  March,  and  we  are 
fearful  that  old  Dame  Nature  will  make  up 
by  giving  us  a  cold  spell  that  will  kill  the 
brood  later  on. — Ed.] 

Last  pall  I  tried  to  give  my  bees  enough 
honey  so  there  would  be  no  question  about 
their  weight  this  spring.  But  for  fear  of 
some  oversight  I  "hefted"  them  all  to-day, 
March  25.  I  lifted  very  few  indeed  from 
their  stands.  When'  I  pulled  on  a  hive  to 
the  amount  of  about  40  pounds,  if  it  didn't 
come  up  I  let  it  stay  down.  What's  the  use 
of  breaking  my  back  lifting  an  extra  10  or  20 
pounds  when  I  know  the  hive  is  more  than 
heavy  enough?  If  it  raised  from  the  stand 
with  what  I  thought  was  a  40-pound  lift,  I 
weighed  it.  If  it  weighed  less  than  38  pounds 
I  opened  it.  There  were  only  five  to  open, 
and  they  didn't  need  honey. 

The  effort  to  secure  an  anti-spraying 
law  in  Illinois  will  probably  turn  out  a  fail- 
ure on  account  of  the  opposition  of  fruit-men. 
They  say  they  can  not  get  through  spraying 
in  time  unless  they  begin  at  least  a  little  be- 
fore the  blossoms  fall.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  fruit-men  may  gain  by  this;  but  I  don't 
believe  that  their  gain  will  be  as  great  as 
the  loss  to  the  neighboring  bee-keepers.  [The 
trouble  in  Illinois  is  that  you  have  a  large 
manufacturer  of  spraying-outfits  who  has  for 
years  been  sending  out  literature  broadcast, 
advising  fruit-men  to  spray  during  fruit- 
bloom.  So  persistently  has  this  advertising 
matter  been  sent  out  that  your  fruit-growers 
have  come  to  be  permeated  by  the  idea. 
Mr.  Sprayingoutfitman  has  been  labored 
with,  and  been  informed  that  all  the  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  countxy  advise  against 
spraying  while  trees  are  in  bloom.     But  he  in- 


sists he  is  right;  and  the  last  we  knew  of 
him  he  was  still  sending  out  spraying-in-bloom 
literature  with  his  spraying-outfits. — Ed.] 

J.  A.  Green  thinks  no  foundation  heavier 
than  "extra  thin  "  should  be  used  in  sections, 
p.  468.  Possibly,  possibly.  I  have  used  no 
extra  thin  for  many  years,  although  using 
full  sheets,  and  have  had  no  complaint. 
Here  the  harvest  has  a  way  of  letting  up  now 
and  then,  even  in  the  best  years,  and  at  such 
times  the  bees  have  an  unpleasant  way  of 
digging  down  extra  thin  fovindation.  Be- 
sides, extra  thin  doesn't  do  so  well  for  bot- 
tom-starters, and  I  can't  afford  to  do  with- 
out them.  [Our  records  in  our  foundation 
department  show  that  there  is  two  pounds 
of  thin  to  one  of  extra  thin  super  foundation 
used  by  the  comb-honey  producers  of  the 
country.  So,  doctor,  you  are  not  in  the 
minority.  To  the  ordinary  consumer  the 
difference  between  a  comb  of  honey  built  off 
from  thin  and  extra  thin  is  not  apparent.  It 
is  the  discriminating  bee-keeper,  however, 
who  notices  the  difference. — Ed.] 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  in  Beview,  springs  an 
idea  worth  thinking  about:  In  a  heavy  flow 
honey  stored  in  very  deep  cells  will  not  be 
of  so  good  quality.  So  he  favors  extracting- 
frames  with  |  top-bars  and  end-bars,  spaced 
If  in.,  and  then  when  uncapping  he  cuts 
down  to  the  wood,  leaving  a  |  comb  to  re- 
turn to  the  bees.  [Mr.  Townsend  is  correct; 
and  the  same  principle  applies  to  comb  hon- 
ey. A  tall  section  with  a  large  amount  of 
surface,  theoretically  at  least,  will  have  bet- 
ter-ripened honey  than  the  same  weight  of 
comb  square  in  form  but  thicker;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  4X5  If  plain  section  having 
a  thinner  comb  than  a  H  square  section  of 
the  same  weight  should  have  a  slightly  bet- 
ter honey.  While  the  actual  difference  is 
very  small,  yet  if  there  is  a  difference  it  may 
be  the  proverbial  straw  that  breaks  the  cam- 
el's back  in  favor  of  sections  with  thinner 
combs  of  larger  surface. — Ed.] 


Complaint  has  reached  this  office  from 
some  of  our  subscribers,  of  the  non-receipt 
of  certain  issues  of  Gleanings,  and  in  some 
cases  numbers  so  badly  mutilated  that  even 
whole  pages  were  missing.  Uncle  Sam's 
mail  clerks  are  none  too  careful,  as  every 
publisher  knows  to  his  sorrow.  We  are 
making  preparations  to  mail  Gleanings  in 
fiat  packages  more  securely  wrapped,  and 
trust  hereafter  the  numbers  will  be  received 
in  better  condition.  We  will  gladly  replace 
any  missing  or  mutilated  numbers  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  postal  card  advising  us  to  that 
effect. 
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TARIFF    INCREASED    ON    HONEY   IN    EUROPE. 

Both  Germany  and  France  have  recently 
raised  their  tariffs  considerably  in  the  inter- 
est of  agriculture.  The  raise  applies  to 
honey.  The  Canadians  have  also  decided 
on  a  pretty  stiff  tariff,  on  both  honey  and 
beeswax.  In  this  country  beeswax  is  free, 
and  the  duty  on  honey  is  not  high— 20  cents 
per  gallon,  which  is  not  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent good  honey  from  coming  here.  The 
increase  in  the  European  tariffs  may  divert 
some  Cuban  and  other  West  Indian  honeys 
into  the  American  markets.  If  so,  it  may 
affect  adversely  the  market  for  the  bee- 
keeper and  honey-producer  in  this  country, 
for  manufacturing  purposes;  but  we  haven't 
much  to  fear  from  Cuban  honey  this  year,  as 
there  is  not  much  in  sight. 


is  to  substitute  paraffine  for  beeswax  in  the 
manufacture  of  candy,  also  in  druggists' 
supplies.  These  people  hate  to  pay  33  cents 
per  lb.  for  beeswax. 


THE       ALMOST      UNPRECEDENTEDLY      WARM 
DAYS   IN   MARCH. 

According  to  the  weather  reports,  the  22d 
and  23d  of  last  month  were  the  warmest  for 
March  that  has  been  known  since  187L  At 
this  writing,  the  20th,  it  continues  warm.  In 
our  locality,  prematurely  warm  weather 
starts  excessive  brood-rearing,  and  then 
when  a  cold  spell  comes  on  for  a  number  of 
days  (as  it  is  almost  sure  to  do),  the  effort  of 
the  bees  to  cover  this  brood  results  not  only 
in  loss  of  the  brood,  but  of  many  of  the  bees, 
inducing  what  we  generally  call  spring 
dwindling.  If  we  could  control  the  weather 
we  would  have  one  or  two  good  flight  days 
early  in  the  spring,  then  have  it  cold  enough 
to  keep  brood- rearing  back  until  natural  at 
the  proper  season. 

Later. — A  cold  spell  came  on,  but  it  didn't 
last  long.  Indications  go  to  show  that  this 
will  be  an  early  spring  for  the  central  States 
at  least. 

HOW     THE     NATIONAL     PURE-FOOD     LAW     IS 

W^ORKING;   SOME  HEAVY   FINES   TUAT 

HAVE    BEEN   PAID. 

The  pure-food  law  is  already  proving  a 
teiTor  to  evil-doers.  As  illustrating  this,  we 
may  mention  a  case  recently  reported  in  the 
press,  of  a  company  which  has  a  plant  in 
Vermont,  but  sells  its  goods  in  Boston.  It  is 
alleged  its  otHcers  pleaded  guilty  in  a  feder- 
al court  to  four  indictments,  charging  them 
with  having  in  their  possession  diseased  meat 
intended  for  sale.  The  indictments  contained 
400  counts,  to  34  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  com- 
pany pleaded  guilty,  and  that  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  hne  of  $3000  and  costs. 

Under  the  old  dispensation  this  concern 
would  probably  have  evaded  the  law  because 
they  prepai'ed  the  goods  in  one  State  and  sold 
in  another;  or  had  they  been  haled  before  a 
1  ocal  State  court  they  would  have  been  let 
off  with  a  small  hne,  or  none  at  all,  for  it 
frequently  happens  that  concerns  of  this  kind 
can  bring  local  sentiment  to  bear,  and  the 
case  is  allowed  to  die.  We  want  to  have 
only  a  few  cases  of  this  kind  with  regaixl  to 
honey-mixing  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the 
adulteration. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  temptation  at  present 


saccharin  ruled  out  in  favor  of  SUGAR, 

AND  POSSIBLY  HONEY,   FOR  CANNING 

PURPOSES. 

It  is  stated  in  press  despatches  that  the 
Ohio  State  Food  Commissioner  has  barred 
the  use  of  saccharin  in  canned  goods,  and 
will  allow  no  sweetening  other  than  good 
plain  sugar.  It  is  claimed  the  canners  had 
been  using  saccharin,  which  is  500  times 
sweeter  than  sugar,  and  that  it  was  harmless; 
but  from  the  information  we  possess  it  is  far 
from  being  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  rank  poison  in  some  cases, 
and  the  Ohio  commissioner  is  amply  justified 
in  his  ruling.  We  doubt  very  much,  how- 
ever, if  he  can  compel  the  canners  to  use 
nothing  but  sugar,  for  honey  stands  on  even 
a  higher  plane  than  sugar;  and  the  very  fin- 
est preserves  made  in  Europe  to-day  are 
sweetened  and  preserved  with  honey — a  fact 
which  should  be  better  known  in  the  United 
States, 

WHY  THE   BEES   CLUSTERED    OUT    IN    FRONT 
OF   THE   ASPINWALL   HIVE. 

Mr.  L.  a.  Aspinwall,  referring  to  the 
crowding  of  the  bees  out  of  the  front  of  the 
Aspinwall  hives,  as  illustrated  on  page  399, 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  photos 
show  that  the  slotted  dividers  or  dummies 
were  not  in  the  hive  at  the  time  the  pictures 
wei'e  taken.  For  that  reason  the  bees  would 
crowd  out  of  the  entrance  as  they  would 
from  any  hive  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition. If  the  dummies  had  been  alternated 
between  the  frames,  the  bees  would  have 
all  been  in  the  hive.  In  talking  with  our 
neighbor  Vernon  Burt  this  morning  he  said 
he  had  removed  the  dummies  after  the  sea- 
son was  over,  and  that  it  was  a  fact  that, 
while  the  slotted  dividers  were  between  the 
frames,  the  bees  remained  wholly  within  the 
hive,  no  matter  how  hot  the  day.  He  re- 
ports that  this  Aspinwall  colony  this  spring 
is  a  rousing  big  one;  and  he  says  if  the  di- 
viders and  the  general  construction  effectu- 
ally stop  swarming  he  will  get  a  big  crop  of 
honey  from  the  hive. 


BEES   POISONED    FROM    SPRAYING   WHILE    IN 
BLOOM. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  some  bee- 
keepers will  find  a  rapid  decimation  of  the 
bees  in  their  colonies,  in  localities  where  ig- 
norant farmers  or  orchardists  are  spraying 
while  fruit-trees  are  in  bloom.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  spraying-liquids  killing 
the  bees  by  the  thousands,  for  repoi'ts  of  it 
begin  to  pour  in  every  year  after  the  bloom- 
ing season  is  over,  and  we  shall  expect  it 
this  year  unless  bee-keepers  get  busy.  Our 
friends  should  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
fruit-growers  without  unnecessary  delay,  and, 
if  possible,  get  them  to  do  their  s^jraying  just 
before  or  soon  after  blooming.     Experiment 
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stations  over  the  counti'y  ai'e  all  agreed  that 
no  good  (but  generally  harm)  is  done  by 
spraying  while  the  bees  are  gathering  pollen 
and  nectar  from  the  blossoms.  Show  Mr. 
Fruitman  that,  from  his  otvn  standj)oint  of 
fruit  production,  he  can  not  afford  to  injure 
the  blossoms  when  the  organs  are  in  such  a 
delicate  state. 

This  is  an  old  matter  that  we  have  to 
bring  up  every  year;  and  where  there  are  no 
laws  against  spraying  in  blooming  time  our 
friends  will  have  to  use  moral  suasion,  and 
such  suasion  should  be  reinforced  with  five 
or  ten  pounds  of  choice  honey.  The  strong- 
est argument  that  a  bee-man  can  use  is  to 
"  sweeten  "  his  neighbor  into  being  good. 


MAETEELINCK   NOT    AN   AUTHORITY  ON   API- 
CULTURE. 

The  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  asks 
the  question,  "Can  it  be  possible  the  great 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  made  a  mistake?" 
He  refers  to  the  statement  in  Harper''s  Mag- 
azine for  March,  in  which  he  states,  "  Trans- 
ported to  Australia  or  California,  our  black 
bee  completely  alters  her  habits.  After  one 
or  two  years,  finding  that  summer  is  perpet- 
ual, and  flowers  for  ever  abundant,  she  will 
live  from  day  to  day,  content  to  gather  the 
honey  and  pollen  indispensable  for  the  day's 
consumption,  and,  her  recent  and  thoughtful 
observation  triumphing  over  hereditary  ex- 
perience, she  will  cease  to  make  provision 
for  her  winter." 

All  we  need  to  say  is,  Maeterlinck  is  some- 
what of  a  romancer  when  he  writes  about 
bees;  that  is  to  say,  he  indulges  in  a  good  deal 
of  poetic  license  at  times.  His  book  on  bees, 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  is  unsurpassed, 
and  is  worth  reading;  but  the  author  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  practical  authority. 

Another  writer,  who  posed  for  a  long  time 
as  an  authority  on  bees,  is  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock (now  Lord  Avebury),  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  his  knowledge  of  bees  was  very 
small — not  equal  to  that  of  most  bee-keepers. 


TOO     MUCH    RAIN    IN     CALIFORNIA;     HONEY 
CROP  THERE   PUT   IN  JEOPARDY. 

The  following,  from  a  correspondent  in 
Central  California,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  what  promised,  earlier  in  the  season,  to 
insure  a  honey  crop  (the  rains),  may  prove 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  ruin  all 
chances.  California  may  not,  therefore,  be 
able  to  send  any  honey  eastward  after  all; 
if  so,  the  markets  will  be  firmer.  Here  is 
the  letter: 

It  is  still  raining  in  Central  California,  where  there 
are  unprecedented  floods  and  Inundations,  and  stop- 
page of  traffic  in  many  places.  Generally  over  Cali- 
fornia this  has  been  the  heaviest  winter  the  State 
has  had  in  forty  years.  No  one  can  predict  at  pres- 
ent what  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  of  such  a  long 
rainy  season.  All  lines  of  agriculture  are  demoral- 
ized, and  a  complete  change  must  be  made  in  crop- 
ping. Lands  that  should  now  be  producing  are  either 
completely  under  water  or  are  too  wet  even  to  seed. 
The  apiarist  in  many  localities  is  similarly  upset  in 
all  his  bee-work.  Where  nectar  should  be  coming  in, 
it  is  simply  being  washed  away  by  continuous  rains. 


Around  San  Francisco  we  have  had  but  a  day  or  two 
of  sunshine  at  a  time  for  three  months.  Snow  has 
fallen  here  once — aoout  a  year  ago — a  very  rare  occur- 
rence.   The  honey  crop  will  certainly  be  a  light  one. 

In  the  southern  (or  dry)  counties  it  may  prove  to  be 
a  record  year  yet.  but  all  depends  on  the  weather        a 
when  the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom.    In  the  central        " 
counties,  or  those  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  we  pre- 
dict a  late  and  very  small  flow  of  honey. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  25.  Sojourner. 


CAN    COMBS    ON   WHICH     BEES     HAVE     DIED 

DURING  WINTER  BE   GIVEN   TO   HEALTHY 

BEES   IN  THE   SPRING? 

Every  year  about  this  time  a  good  many 
inquire  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  put  live 
bees  on  combs  from  which  bees  have  died. 
We  should  have  no  hesitation  whatever  if 
they  are  not  badly  soiled  with  dysentery 
stains;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  even 
then  after  settled  warm  weather  comes  on. 
Even  if  the  stores  were  so  inferior  as  to  be 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  colony  dur- 
ing winter,  such  stores  would  probably  do 
no  harm  to  bees  that  are  permitted  to  have 
a  flight  one  or  two  days  in  a  week  in  early 
spring.  Combs  very  badly  soiled  with  dys- 
entery should  be  set  aside  and  not  used  un- 
til the  bees  can  fly  every  day;  and  even  then 
we  would  not  give  more  than  one  to  a  colony 
at  a  time.  If  they  are  well  sealed  and  badly 
spotted  with  dysentery,  a  bee-brush  dipped 
in  water  should  be  used  to  clean  them  up 
before  giving  them  to  the  bees. 


MALTED   HONEY. 


We  have  been  favored  with  a  jar  of  malt- 
ed honey  put  up  by  Dr.  Hamilton  T.  Mason, 
of  Wenonah,  N.  J.,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
getting  our  opinion  of  its  merits.  Some, 
perhaps,  would  not  care  for  it,  as  the  malt 
gives  it  a  sort  of  burnt  flavor  which  is  not 
appreciated  by  most  lovers  of  good  honey; 
and  it  is  an'  open  question  with  us  whether 
any  thing  can  be  done  to  improve  honey  in 
any  way.  But  it  is  well  known  that  honey 
does  not  agree  with  every  person,  particu- 
larly with  some  whose  digestion  is  so  poor 
that  food  sours  or  ferments  in  their  stomach. 
We  know  the  digestion  of  food  is  promoted 
by  cei'tain  enzymes,  or  ferments;  and  the 
addition  of  malt  to  a  food  is  supposed  to 
take  the  place  of  these  in  weak  stomachs 
where  the  proper  ferment  is  not  present,  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  which  an  uncomforta- 
ble and  oppressive  feeling  after  eating  is  ex- 
perienced. Our  strenuous,  exciting  mode  of 
life  produces  many  cases  of  this  sort,  and  for 
them  malted  honey  may  prove  a  blessing. 

It  may  be  observed  the  consumption  of 
malted  lioney  will  lead  to  the  partaking  of 
ordinary  honey,  and  at  present  malted  foods 
are  quite  fashionable.  Malting  the  honey, 
by  the  way,  is  a  preventive  of  granulation, 
and  this  feature  may  be  valuable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  malt  itself  is 
not  an  alcohol,  and  its  use  to  change  certain 
foods  to  make  them  more  easily  assimilated 
in  no  way  induces  alcoholism,  although  the 
fei'ment  may  be  used,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer,  to  make  an  intoxicating  drink.    The 
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policy  of  this  journal  always  has  been  ( and 
we  hope  always  will  be)  against  the  drink- 
traffic  in  any  form. 


INDIANA   WITH  ITS   PURE-FOOD   LAW;    PURE- 
FOOD   LAWS   IN   OTHER  STATES. 

Indiana  has  joined  the  great  procession, 
and  passed  a  pure-food  law  which  is  now  in 
force,  though  it  had  resisted  all  efforts  for 
the  past  ten  years  to  get  a  pure-food  law  on 
the  statute-books.  An  appropriation  of  $15,- 
000  was  passed  to  put  the  law  in  working 
order,  and  there  is  a  provision  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  the  Indiana 
law  is  identical  with  the  national.  Quite  a 
number  of  States  are  about  to  pass  similar 
laws,  or  have  already  passed  them.  New 
York,  which  now  has  a  very  effective  law, 
will  probably  pass  a  law  to  conform  with 
the  national  one,  and  Pennsylvania  has  one 
before  the  legislature,  which  is  strorigly  sup- 
ported by  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers' 
Association.  The  idea  in  these  cases  is  to 
avoid  the  clashing  of  the  State  and  national 
laws,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  adulterators  can 
hire  plenty  of  lawyers.  Similar  laws  are  ex- 
pected in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  all  the  States,  with  the 
exception,  possibly,  of  some  in  the  South, 
will  have  pure-food  laws  in  operation.  Our 
southern  friends  ought  to  endeavor  to  inter- 
est their  representatives  in  this  matter,  for 
it  would  put  our  country  in  the  fore  fi'ont  of 
all  nations  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  our 
goods,  and  it  is  well  known  we  lead  them 
all  in  quantity. 

No  great  nation  has  yet  dared  to  put  into 
operation  so  drastic  and  far-reaching  a  pure- 
food  law.  Of  course,  it  would  be  good  poli- 
cy for  all  bee  keepers  to  attempt  to  improve 
on  the  quality  of  their  product,  eliminating 
all  thin  and  discolored  honey  from  the  mar- 
ket, and,  as  far  as  possible,  turn  out  a  fancy 
product,  for  there  is  a  strong  demand  all 
along  the  line  for  strictly  fancy  goods. 


SELLING   HONEY. 


It  will  be  noted  by  this  time  that  Glean- 
ings is  devoting  more  space  to  the  problems 
connected  with  the  sale  of  honey.  Our  rea- 
son for  doing  so  is  that  the  time  has  now 
come  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  turn  the 
trend  of  honey  prices  upward,  and  we  wish 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  all  the  informa- 
tion available  that  they  may  join  in  a  crusade 
for  higher  prices.  The  national  pure-food 
law  gives  us  the  powerful  assistance  of  Uncle 
Sam.  It  seems  to  us  now  is  the  accepted  time 
to  raise  prices,  and  it  is  our  wish  to  stiff- 
en the  back-bone  of  the  bee-keeper  so  that 
he  will  positively  refuse  to  sell  at  the  extreme- 
ly low  prices  which  formex'ly  prevailed.  We 
wish,  also,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  facts 
and  figures  about  honey  and  its  intrinsic  val- 
ue, which  will  enable  them  to  explain  to  con- 
sumers the  superlative  quality  of  honey  as  a 
food.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  bee- 
keepers who  sell  locally  to  furnish  their  local 
newspapers  with  items  taken  from  Gleanings 


from  time  to  time;  and  if  the  publisher  is  fa- 
vored with  an  advertisement  it  is  very  proba- 
ble these  items  will  be  inserted.  We  wish 
that  every  bee-keeper  would  exert  his  influ- 
ence in  having  the  truth  about  honey  pub- 
lished. To  succeed  we  must  convince  the 
public  that  honey  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
food  known.  We  have  right  on  our  side. 
We  also  have  the  law  on  our  side.  If  you 
disagree  with  us  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

GLEANINGS  AND  THE  REFORMED  SPELLING. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  one  of 
our  subscribers,  will  explain  itself: 

Dear  Mr.  i?oo<;— Editorial  references  in  recent  is- 
sues of  Gleanings  to  "reformed  spelling"  prompt 
me  to  suggest: 

1.  That  you  are  too  modest  by  half.  Gleanings  is 
just  as  "big"  and  "influential"  in  its  class  as  the 
Literary  Digest  is  in  its  chosen  field,  if  not  more  s». 
Why  not  lend  your  influence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be  it 
much  or  little? 

2.  The  movement  is  not  new.  Changes  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  original  spellings  have  been  silently  but 
steadily  going  on  for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  the 
present  agitation  dates  back  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  1883  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the 
English  Philological  Society  recommended,  as  a  con- 
venient basis,  3500  amended  spellings.  These  are  re- 
corded in  the  Century,  the  Webster  international,  and 
the  Standard  dictionaries.  For  more  definite  work, 
12  of  these  simplified  forms  were,  in  1898,  approved 
and  adopted  by  our  National  Education  Association, 
and  have  since  been  used  by  it  in  all  its  publications. 
This  list  has  been  extended  to  cover  about  300  words 
in  common  use,  many  of  which  have  dual  spellings, 
thereby  forcing  a  choice  "  whether  or  no."  Hence  in 
adopting,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  this  list  Glean- 
ings would  not  be  a  pioneer  blazing  a  trail  through 
an  unexplored  country. 

3.  You  would  not  be  lonesome  nor  considered  eccen- 
tric. The  Simplified-spelling  Board,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  present  agitation,  is  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  in  this  country  and 
England.  More  than  15,000  persons  have  signed  a 
promise  to  use  the  simplified  spellings  recommended 
by  the  board — among  them  4000  teachers  in  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  presidents  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, superintendents  of  schools,  and  a  great  number 
of  lawyers,  clergymen,  physicians,  scientists,  journal- 
ists, and  Mother  professional  men  and  leaders  in  every 
walk  of  life.  About  150  periodicals— many  of  them 
with  national  circulation — are  now  using  siniplifled 
spelling,  some  far  in  advance  of  the  tentative  '  three 
hundred  words."  More  than  2000  firms  and  corpora- 
tions are  doing  the  same  thing,  both  in  correspond- 
ence and  advertisements.  The  literature  of  some  of 
these  concerns  penetrates  every  quarter  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  Lonesome?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  would 
have  an  abundance  of  the  very  best  company,  and  the 
procession  is  growing  larger  every  day. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  many  more  which  might 
be  cited,  can  you  afford  to  have  your  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  leader  marred  by  allowing  the  printed  prod- 
uct of  your  skill  to  be  a  "  mossback  "  orthographical- 
ly  speaking? 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  13.       W.  S.  Wingate. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  you 
say.  While  it  is  true  that  Gleanings  is  by 
no  means  small,  nor  without  influence  in  its 
class,  yet  its  chosen  field  is  comparatively 
small  when  put  against  the  chosen  field  of 
the  Literary  Digest.  A  literary  paper,  or 
one  popular  in  its  general  nature  and  char- 
acter, could  wield  a  mighty  influence  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  its  field.  There 
are  probably  not  over  500,000  bee-keepers  all 
told  in  the  United  States,  and  not  a  tenth  of 
these  take  a  bee- journal.  Suppose  we  make 
it  40,000.  Their  influence  would  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  mighty  clientage  of  the 
magazine  and  newspaper   readers.     Under- 
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stand  that  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  reform  spelling;  and  if  we  had  a  club 
big  enough  to  help  lop  oft"  a  lot  of  the  silent 
and  other  letters  of  the  wrong  sound  now 
considered  necessary  in  our  outrageous  or- 
thography we  would  vise  it  most  vigoi'ously. 
We  have  already  adopted  a  few  short  forms; 
but  these  are  so  few  and  far  between  that 
the  average  reader,  probably,  will  not  notice 
them.  We  may  adopt  others  little  by  little. 
If  a  few  more  papers  like  the  Literary  Di- 
gest, the  I)i(le]:)endent,  and  other  papers  of 
that  class,  would  help  blaze  the  way,  we 
should  be  glad  to  follow.  As  it  is,  we  are 
very  sorry  that  Congress  stopped  President 
Roosevelt  from  using  the  shortened  spelling 
in  printing  government  bulletins.  We  should 
soon  have  become  accustomed  to  the  shorter 
spellings,  even  though  at  first  they  seem  odd. 
In  the  mean  time  we  thank  our  subscriber 
for  his  boost  in  the  right  direction.  The  ef- 
fort may  not  be  amiss. 


THE  KAGE  NOW  ON  FOR  PURE-FOOD  LAWS 
IN  MANY  STATES;  WHAT  STATES  HAVE  AL- 
READY ENACTED  THEM,  AND  OTHERS  THAT 
ARE   TRYING   TO   GET   IN  LINE. 

Pure-food  laws  are  being  passed  so  thick 
and  fast  it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
all  that  is  being  done,  for  some  States  which 
all  along  have  had  such  a  law  on  their  stat- 
ute-books are  now  amending  them  to  con- 
form to  the  national  law.  Others  have  had 
laws,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  were 
dead  letters. 

Tennessee,  for  example,  had  a  law,  but 
pi'ovided  no  funds  for  its  enforcement.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  get  the  necessary 
amount  voted  by  the  legislature  of  that  State 
to  secure  its  enforcement;  and  our  readers  in 
that  State  ought  to  get  busy  at  once. 

The  Southern  States  have  long  been  the 
dumping-ground  for  all  kinds  of  adulterated 
and  impure  foods,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  ef- 
forts will  be  successful  in  getting  all  these 
States  in  line. 

In  Idaho  the  pure-food  law  did  not  get  a 
hearing  before  the  legislature  adjourned;  but 
the  bee-keepers  of  that  State  can  easily  revive 
it  again  next  session. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Tustin  law  is  before 
the  legislature;  and  in  New  York,  Mr.  Oli- 
ver, in  the  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Frawley,  in  the 
Senate,  have  charge  of  the  new  pure-food  law 
which  brings  the  New  York  statute  in  line 
with  the  national  law. 

In  Nebraska,  the  pure-food  law  is  in  the 
care  of  Senator  McKassan,  and  stands  a  good 
chance  of  being  enacted;  but  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  our  friends  were  to  write  to 
their  representatives,  stating  their  views  on 
this  matter. 

In  West  Virginia  a  pure-food  measure  is 
up  before  the  legislature  and  ought  to  pass. 

Vermont,  New  Hampshii'e,  Massachusetts, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Arkan- 
sas, Ohio,  North  Dakota.  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin. Michigan,  Illinois,  Kansas,  are  already 
in  line,  so  that  it  looks  now  as  if  there  would 


be  hardly  a  State  left  out,  and  there  should 
not  be. 

We  have  not  heard  from  California  as  yet; 
but  the  l)ee-keepers  of  that  State  ought  to 
pull  hard  to  get  the  law  enacted,  as  the  hon- 
ey from  that  State  has  suffered  very  much 
from  adulteration  after  it  left  there.  In  fu- 
ture, when  California  honey  is  sold  in  the 
East  it  will  be  California  honey  unless  Uncle 
Sam  falls  asleep,  which  is  not  at  all  likely; 
on  the  contrary,  we  expect  to  see  more  strin- 
gent laws  enacted  as  the  years  go  by. 

There  are  no  sulphites,  salts  of  tin,  pto- 
maines, formalin,  sulphurous  acid,  nor  hy- 
drochloric acid  in  honey,  hence  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  any  law;  but  our  competi- 
tors in  the  sugar  and  the  glucose  line  have 
much  to  fear. 


BACILLUS   ALVEI    NOT    THE   CAUSE   OF    ORDI- 
NARY  FOUL   BROOD,     ACCORDING   TO 
GERMAN  SCIENTISTS. 

The  following  editorial  in  the  British  Bee 
Journal  for  March  14,  page  101,  is  somewhat 
startling  in  its  announcements — not  so  start- 
ling, either,  since  the  Imperial  Biological  In- 
stitute's findings  go  a  long  way  to  confirm  the 
work  of  our  own  Dr.  White,  formerly  of  Cor- 
nell University,  and  later  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington.  First,  the  Insti- 
tute agrees  with  Dr.  White  that  Bacilus  al- 
vei  is  not  the  cause  of  foul  brood,  since,  of 
the  113  samples  of  foul  brood  examined,  only 
13  contained  Bacillus  alvei.  Well,  the  edi- 
torial fi'om  our  careful  and  conservative  con- 
temporary speaks  of  it  as  follows: 

A  report  has  just  been  issued  of  the  iavestigations 
made  durinsr  1905  in  the  Imperial  Biolog-ical  Institute 
of  Dahlem,  near  Berlin.  In  this  report  Nos.  24  and  25 
are  of  special  interest  to  bee-keepers,  as  they  treat  of 
the  experiments  made  on  diseases  of  brood.  The  first 
treats  of  foul  brood  of  bees,  and  the  last  of  what  has 
been  called  "  Asper^illusmykose"  of  bees. 

The  Institute  received  119  samples  of  the  di.seased 
brood,  and  112  of  them  were  found  to  be  foul  brood. 
It  is  stated  that  bee-keepers  suppose  that  Bacillus 
alvei  is  the  prime  cause  of  foul  brood.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  Institute  tend  to  show  that  this  is  not  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  that  other  bacteria  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  the  disease.  In 
other  words,  of  the  112samplesof  fo  il  brood  examined, 
Bacillus  alrei  was  found  in  only  thirteen,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  in  one  sample  out  of  every  nine.  This  un- 
expected result  gave  cause  for  considerable  reflec- 
tion and  experiment.  Food  containing  the  bacilli 
mentioned  above  was  given  to  healthy  colonies,  and 
foul  brood  failed  to  break  out;  nor  was  any  effect  pro- 
duced when  bacilli  were  brought  in  direct  contact  with 
the  larvte  and  nymphs  in  the  cells. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  Bacillus  alvei  is  of 
less  importance  than  has  hithertfl  been  attached  to  it. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  every  case  of  foul  brood  another 
microbe  has  been  found,  sometimes  in  company  with 
Bacillus  alrei;  but  all  attempts  to  produce  the  disease 
with  it  failed;  therefore  it  can  not  be  considered  as 
playing  any  part  in  its  production. 

In  continuing  the  investigations  a  different  microbe, 
a  Spiroclixte  belonging  to  an  altogether  different  fam- 
ily of  the  higher  bacteria,  was  found.  It  is  spiral  in 
form,  is  not  motile,  and  appeared  in  all  samples  of  foul 
brood  as  well  as  in  the  dried  masses  and  scales,  even 
when  these  were  several  years  old. 

According  to  the  report,  the  researches  were  to  be 
continued  during  1906,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
know  it  this  hitherto  unknown  organism  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  disease  causing  so  much  damage 
to  the  bee-industry.  In  any  case  the  results  tend  to 
show  that  Bacillus  alvei  is  not  the  real  cause  of  foul 
brood,  and,  when  present,  plays  only  a  subordinate 
part. 
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No.  25  treats  of  what  Germans  call  "  Steinbrut,"  or 
mummitied  brood.  In  this  disease  the  brood  becomes 
hardened  and  brittle,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
adult  bees  are  also  affected.  It  is  due  to  a  microbe 
caled  Aspergilliis  Jlaruf!.  found  in  abundance  in  the  af- 
fected brood  and  also  on  the  hairs  of  adult  bees.  In- 
oculation experiments  on  rabbits  and  fowls  not  only 
produce  the  disease  but  cause  their  death;  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  this  microbe  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  disease  in  question.  We  would,  however, 
point  out  that  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
on  this,  as  we  know  that  Asperaillis  Jiaras  is  partho- 
genic  in  rabbits,  whereas  it  is  saprophytic  in  man. 
The  disease  seems  to  be  epidemic  in  some  districts  of 
Germany. 

Dr.  Moore  and  Dr.  White  were  the  first  to 
discover  that  Bacillus  alvei  was  not  the 
cause  of  foul  brood,  but  the  direct  cause  of 
black  brood.  In  only  one  respect  do  the 
investigations  of  the  Imperial  Institute  dif- 
fer from  the  findings  of  these  men;  and  that 
is  regarding  the  cause  of  foul  brood — the 
common  kind  that  seems  to  be  so  prevalent 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  Institute 
lays  the  cause  to  a  Spirocfuvte  belonging  to 
an  altogether  different  family  of  the  higher 
bacteria  that  appeared  in  all  the  samples  of  foul 
brood,  as  well  as  in  all  the  dried  masses  and 
scales.  Dr.  White,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tributed the  cause  to  Bacillus  larvce.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  which  of  these  two  author- 
ities is  right  on  this  proposition.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  White  was  the  first  to  show  that  we 
have  been  laboring  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion as  to  the  cause  of  foul  brood,  entitles 
his  opinions  and  findings  to  a  greater  degree 
of  respect  than  ever.  That  his  discoveries 
are  being  confirmed  in  part,  at  least,  by  so 
high  German  authority  is  a  distinct  ti'ibute 
to  his  skill,  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
this  same  authority  will  find  that  he  has  also 
discovered  the  microbe  responsible  for  the 
old-fashioned  foul  brood. 


THE  PRICE  OF  HONEY  NOT  KEEPING  PACE 

WITH  OTHER  COMMODITIES;  THE  FOOD 

VALUE  OF  HONEY. 

Some  maintain  the  present  low  prices  of 
honey  are  permanent,  and  others  think  the  sal- 
vation of  the  honey-producer  is  more  bees  to 
produce  more  honey.  In  other  words  he  must 
cut  a  stick  to  beat  himself  with.  It  can  not  be 
disputed  that  honey  in  Europe  sells  for  more 
than  it  does  in  this  country:  and  the  consump- 
tion of  it  in  Europe  is  not  small  by  any  means, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  stated  the  higher  prices 
keep  the  consumer  from  buying.  On  the  con- 
trary, low  prices  tend  to  create  an  impression 
that  the  article  offered  is  not  what  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be.  No  one  reciuires  more  than  a 
small  amount  of  honey  at  a  meal,  hence  there 
is  no  need  to  sell  it  at  low  prices.  It  is  a  con- 
centrated food  of  high  feeding  value.  In- 
trinsically it  is  miich  more  valuable  than  but- 
ter, yet  it  sells  for  considerably  less.  Why 
so?  Honey  possesses  a  richer  flavor  than 
butter,  has  a  greater  life-sustaining  power, 
and  keeps  imlefinitely;  whereas  butter  keeps 
but  a  few  days  or  weeks.  At  one  time  in 
this  country  comb  honey  sold  for  moi'e  mon- 
ey than  butter;  but  that  was  Ijefore  glucose 
came  this  way.  Doolittle  once  sold  his  comb 
honey  for  28  cents  per  lb.  section,  wholesale. 
He  could  not  do  it  now,  though    the    ability 


of  the  consumers  to  purchase  is  far  greater 
than  it  was  then.  The  same  people  are  now 
paying  nearly  twice  as  much  for  their  butter 
as  they  did  then.  What  is  the  I'eason  for  the 
change?  Pai'tlylackof  confidence,  and  part- 
ly because  honey  is  not  a  staple  like  butter. 
People,  as  a  rule,  want  pure  foods,  even  when 
their  cash  is  short;  but  the  trouble  with  hon- 
ey up  to  and  including  Dec.  31,  1906,  was 
that  the  public  did  not  have  confidence  in  its 
purity.  The  general  impression  was  that 
honey  on  the  market  was,  in  the  main, 
adulterated.  One  can  hardly  blame  them 
for  their  opinions,  for  they  realized  adulter- 
ation was  very  common,  and  were  nervous 
about  it.  They  thought,  too,  that  the  bee- 
keeper was  as  likely  as  anybody  else  to  be 
dishonest. 

The  situation  has  changed  considerably  for 
the  better;  but  the  effect  of  continual  and 
reiterated  misrepresentation  will  long  remain 
to  create  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  honey 
in  the  minds  of  manyconsumers  in  this  coun- 
try. 

To  restore  confidence,  bee-keepers  will  have 
to  get  behind  the  national  pure-food  law 
and  conduct  a  lively  campaign  of  education. 
The  American  people  are  eagerly  reading 
every  thing  relating  to  pure  food.  They  are 
even  now  willing  to  listen  to  the  bee-keep- 
er's side  of  the  honey  question.  They  want 
to  know  what  he  has  to  say  about  his  prod- 
ucts, honey  and  wax.  If  he  says  they  are 
pure  they  are  willing  to  believe,  knowing,  as 
they  do,  that  Uncle  Sam  to  a  certain  extent 
looks  after  that.  Granting  that  honey  is  pure, 
they  want  to  know  how  honey  must  be  used 
and  what  it  is  good  for.  They  ought  to  be 
informed  all  about  its  value  as  a  food  and 
medicine.  For  the  first  time  in  history  we 
see  a  nation  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  para- 
mount importance  of  pure  food  properly  used. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  books  and  papers 
about  food  will  appear  in  great  numbers  on 
account  of  the  eager  desire  for  information 
on  the  part  of  the  people  everywhere. 

THE    TERRIFIC    DEATH-RATE     OF    CHILDREN 
DUE    TO   BAD   FOOD. 

Why  all  this  Jurore  about  food?  Why  not 
let  people  do  as  they  have  always  done— look 
out  each  one  for  himself?  The  reason  we 
think  for  the  change  is  this:  Women  in  this 
country  have  been  receiving  a  superior  edu- 
cation for  a  generation  back,  and  they  have 
gradually  come  to  learn  of  the  terrific  death- 
rate  of  children,  and  the  causes  of  that  holo- 
caust of  babies.  They  have  found  that  bad 
food  and  bad  hygienic  conditions  were  re- 
sponsible for  half  the  death-rate  in  the  chil- 
dren at  least.  This  aroused  mothers  every- 
where, and  they  in  turn  have  created  a  senti- 
ment which  demanded  pure-food  legislation. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  honey  is 
largely  a  food  for  children — a  fact  that  is  usu- 
ally lost  sight  of  by  many  bee-keepers  who 
deal  directly  with  consumers  or  by  writers 
on  the  subject.  We  must  convince  the  Amer- 
ican mothers  that  honey  is  the  best  sweet  for 
children.  If  we  succeed,  there  need  be  no 
worry  about  the  sale  of  honey. 
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IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

(jfcy  LOUIS  5CH0LL 


KEEPING  HONEY  IN  CELLAR. 

Yes,  Dr.  Miller,  there  is  always  some  secret 
in  connection  with  keeping  honey  safely  in  a 
cellar.  Some  years  ago,  while  spending  a 
day  in  company  with  Frank  Benton  and  the 
late  Dr.  Mason  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Herman 
Rauchfuss,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  some  beautiful 
alfalfa  comb  honey  was  served  at  the  table. 
This,  Mr.  Rauchfuss  told  me,  he  had  kept  in 
his  cellar  over  the  season  to  keep  it  from 
candying,  and  it  was  in  as  fine  condition  as 
could  be.  The  secret  in  this  case  was  that 
the  cellar  was  warm  and  dry,  together  with 
the  dry  weather  conditions  outside  during 
the  time.  I  think  we  are  about  right  in  be- 
lieving that  the  average  cellar  is  a  poor  place 
to  keep  honey,  and  should  be  condemned, 
at  least  for  beginners  and  those  of  lesser  ex- 
perience. Most  of  the  cellars  are  cool  and 
more  or  less  damp,  hence  not  at  all  adapted 
for  keeping  honey  in  them. 


CLEANING  SUPERS  OF   PROPOLIS. 

"  When  the  mercury  stands  at  from  ten  to 
twenty  degrees  above  zero,  wearing  overcoat 
and  mittens  to  keep  warm  if  necessary, ' '  G. 
M.  Doolittle  instructs  us,  p.  313,  supers  should 
be  cleaned  of  propolis,  using  an  old  chisel 
with  its  edges  ground  square  and  sharp. 
This  leaves  us  "Southerners"  wondering 
how  often  we'd  get  a  chance  to  clean  our  su- 
pers. The  mercury  in  our  thermometers 
does  not  often  go  so  far  down;  and  if  it  should 
we'd  be  hugging  the  stove  "to  keep  warm  if 
necessary."  But  does  it  really  take  weather 
so  cold  as  that  to  make  propolis  "fly"?  A 
tool  with  sharp  square  edges  is  a  good  one 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  been  using,  and 
prefer,  a  tool  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  steel 
about  5  inches  long,  from  a  thick  saw-blade 
inserted  in  a  short  stout  wooden  handle. 
The  blade  should  be  about  4  inches  wide, 
with  edges  filed  perfectly  square.  This  is 
best  done  by  laying  the  file  flat  on  top  of  the 
edge  of  the  blade,  lengthwise,  and  holding 
the  file  level  while  tiling.  Such  a  scraping- 
tool,  resembling  a  huge  stout  putty-knife, 
can  be  used  with  much  force,  and  makes 
■propolis  fly  on  cool  days.  Besides,  such  a 
tool  can  be  used  as  a  hive-tool  and  for  many 
other  purposes.  It  is  excellent  for  opening 
hives  and  prying  apart  supers,  etc.,  and  can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  hip  pocket. 


THOSE  BEE-SPACES  IN  DIVISIBLE  HIVES. 

Even  authorities  differ  in  regai'd  to  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  mentioned  about  the 
space  between  sections  of  divisible- brood- 
chamber  hives  interfering  with  the  laying  of 


the  queen.  While  Dr.  Miller,  page  307,  does 
not  believe  that  objection  valid,  C.  P.  Da- 
dant,  on  page  316,  gives  some  facts  to  show 
that  a  sectional  frame  interrupts  the  laying 
of  the  queen  in  many  instances.  Although  it 
is  difiicult  to  deny  these  facts  so  plainly 
pointed  out,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  why  my  di- 
visible-brood-chamber colonies  are  as  strong 
in  every  I'espect  as  any  colonies  on  solid  deep 
combs — not  only  of  the  L.  depth  but  the 
Jumbo  size,  which  is  exactly  the  size  of  hive 
the  Dadants  use. 

Another  factor  I  have  often  found  is  that 
many  colonies  in  box  hives  are  real  "whop- 
pers ' '  as  regards  strength  in  bees,  while  their 
combs  may  be  ever  so  "divisible,"  cut  up  in- 
to all  kinds  of  crooked  pieces,  the  most  of 
them  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  I  have 
recently  been  at  the  outyards  and  found  the 
bees  in  divisible  hives  in  the  best  condition, 
with  brood  in  several  sections  of  each  hive. 
The  many  advantages  that  such  hives  pos- 
sess over  others,  for  me,  are  so  great  that, 
even  if  the  queens  were  hindered  by  the  space 
between  the  sections,  I  could  still  well  afford 
to  use  them  profitably. 


CACTI  AS  HONEY-PLANTS. 

The  "prickly  pear,"  the  common  name 
for  our  large-leafed  cacti  ( Opuntia  engel- 
manni  Palm.),  is  sometimes  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  bee-keeper,  especially  during  a 
season  of  partial  drouth.  Several  years  ago 
a  late  "cold  snap"  destroyed  various  kinds 
of  bloom  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  re- 
tarded the  blooming  plants  for  April  so  much 
that  there  was  nothing  for  the  bees  from 
which  to  replenish  their  stores,  which  were 
soon  consumed,  since  heavy  brood-rearing 
had  been  going  on  during  the  extended  fa- 
vorable weather  previous  to  the  frost.  It  al- 
so happened  that  the  season  so  far  had  been 
a  dry  one,  and  there  had  not  been  an  over- 
abundance of  bloom.  This,  together  with 
the  late  frost,  made  all  a  very  discouraging 
situation,  and  I  was  ' '  figuring ' '  on  now 
many  barrels  of  sugar  I  should  nave  to  feed, 
when,  lo  and  behold!  a  light  rain  saved  me. 
The  "prickly-pear"  cacti  came  into  bloom 
and  yielded  such  an  abundance  of  nectar 
that  not  only  the  brood-chambers  were  filled 
but  some  was  stored  in  the  shallow  extract- 
ing-supers  in  a  little  more  than  a  week's 
time.  The  bees  built  up  with  astonishing 
rapidity  to  rousing  colonies  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  were  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion for  the  main  mesquite  flow,  which  com- 
menced early  in  May,  since  it  was  also  de- 
layed for  about  a  month  on  account  of  the 
frost,  otherwise  blooming  in  April.  These 
cacti  are  very  common  throughout  Southern 
and  Western  Texas.  In  Southwest  Texas, 
where  the  photo  on  page  558  was  taken,  the 
ranches  were  covered  over  large  areas  with 
a  thick  growth  of  prickly  pear,  so  that  nei- 
ther man  nor  stock  could  pass  through  ex- 
cept along  the  cleared  roads  or  certain  open 
paths.  Often,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  there 
was  nothing  but  prickly  pear  and  mesquite- 
trees,  the  cacti  sometimes  towering  from  8  to 
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10  feet  high.  The  thick,  green,  pear-shaped 
leaf-like  stems  or  joints,  from  which  the  plant 
gets  its  name,  are  generally  mistaken  for 
leaves;  they  are  very  thick  and  succulent,  and 
bear  bunches  of  small  stout  bristles  and 
longer-barbed  spines;  hence  it  will  be  seen 
how  such  a  plant  can  "keep  on  growing," 
even  during  dry  seasons,  from  the  "water" 
stored  up  in  these  joints.  Consequently  the 
cactus-plants  had  not  suffered  during  the 
dry  spring  mentioned,  as  did  other  plants; 
and  as  the  roots  are  very  shallow,  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  wide  spread,  the 
light  rain,  coming  at  just  the  right  time,  help- 
ed these  wonderfully  while  it  had  little  effect 
on  other  vegetation.  Both  an  abundance  of 
honey  and  pollen  were  obtained,  the  honey  be- 
ing light  amber  in  color,  of  heavy  body,  but 
"stringy" — so  much  so  that  it  fairly  draws 
out  into  "strings"  when  very  thick.  The 
flavor  is  very  rank;  and,  from  reports  of  oth- 
er bee-keepers,  as  well  as  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, it  is  too  rank  for  human  food,  while 
it  is  quite  valuable  for  brood-rearing,  espe- 
cially during  an  off  season  as  here  related. 

The  "leaves"  of  this  cactus  form  an  im- 
portant food  for  grazing  animals,  known  as 
"nopal."  In  portions  of  West  Texas,  and 
over  a  great  deal  of  South  and  Southwest 
Texas,  the  prickly  pear  has  long  been  regard- 
ed as  an  unmitigated  nuisance;  but  during 
seasons  of  droutn  the  ranchmen  of  those  sec- 
tions have  found  it  a  very  good  cattle  food 
after  the  spines  have  been  burned  off  over  a 
brush  tire  or  otherwise.  Many  ranchmen 
have  provided  themselves  with  "pear-burn- 
ers," as  they  are  called  (large  gasoline- 
torches),  which  are  carried  around  over  the 
pear-producing  area,  and  the  spines  are  burn- 
ed off  the  plants.  The  slight  scorching  given 
the  plants  during  the  spine-burning  process 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  taste  for  tne  cattle, 
for  they  eat  it  with  avidity,  and  it  is  apparent 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spines,  this  plant 
would  long  ago  have  been  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

Since  the  impetus  given  the  making  of  de- 
natured alcohol  it  is  claimed  that  these  cactus 
lands  will  become  valuable  for  the  making 
of  alcohol,  and  the  owners  are  figuring  on  a 
large  revenue  from  such. 

The  "nopal  leaf"  is  much  used  for  poul- 
tices, and  I  know  of  nothing  I  like  better  for 
"drawing"  sores  or  boils.  The  spines  are 
scorched  off  over  a  fire,  and  the  leaf  baked 
through  well,  when  it  is  split  in  two  and  a 
piece  tied  over  the  sore  while  as  hot  as  can 
be  comfortably  borne. 

Editor  Root  was  much  interested  in  "this 
beautiful  plant"  that  "any  Northern  land- 
scape gardener  would  give  any  thing  for  if 
he  could  only  grow  them  up  North."  Yes, 
Mr.  Root,  do  you  still  remember  how  my 
mother  laughed  at  you  for  admiring  "our 
common  old  cactus ' '  so  much,  shown  in  your 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  when  visiting  me  in  1 900  ? 

[Yes,  indeed,  well  do  we  remember  it.  We 
admired  it  much.  Perhaps  if  we  were  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  it,  we  might 
think  less  of  it.— Ed.] 


MR.    O.    L.    HERSHISER    AND    HIS    METHOD   OF 

WINTERING  BEES;   ARE  BEE-SUPPLIES 

SOLD  AT  TOO  HIGH  A  PRICE? 

There  are  advantages  in  traveling.  You 
see  many  things  from  a  different  angle  from 
what  you  are  accustomed  to.  We  learn  of 
how  little  consequence  we  are  in  the  great 
world  in  which  we  live  and  move.  We  get 
new  ideas  in  exchange  for  our  own,  and  such 
trades  are  often  of  mutual  advantage.  These 
thoughts  were  suggested  by  a  short  visit  at 
O.  L.  Hershiser's,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Now,  really,  Mr.  Hershiser  is  quite  a  fel- 
low. I  believe  he  will  weigh  more  than  200 
pounds;  and  if  he  were  a  policeman,  and  if 
I  were  living  on  his  beat,  I  should  not  want 
to  be  caught  cutting  up  any  questionable 
pranks.  Besides,  what  he  doesn't  know 
about  making  beeswax  hardly  seems  of  much 
value.  The  fact  that  he  can  afford  to  buy 
what  other  bee-keepers  throw  away,  and 
transport  it  hundreds  of  miles,  and  make  it 
pay,  is  what  few  bee-keepers  would  care  to 
attempt.  I  can  now  understand  why  he  ad- 
vertises for  'slumgum."  His  idea  of  trying 
to  squeeze  all  the  ink,  color  and  all,  out  of  a 
sponge  is  one  of  the  brightest  ideas  I  have 
seen  lying  around  loose  in  quite  a  while. 

Then  there  is  the  "Hershiser  hive-bottom." 
It  looks  to  me  like  a  good  thing.  I  went  in- 
to his  cellar — not  a  dead  bee  on  the  cellar 
bottom.  No,  that  is  not  quite  right.  I  did 
see  just  one,  but  that  is  not  bad  where  75  or 
100  colonies  are  stored. 

His  bees  appeared  to  be  as  quiet  as  kittens. 
You  could  scarcely  hear  them  purr.  And 
then  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  bottom  of 
each  hive  and  see  just  how  many  bees  had 
died  was  something  new.  Of  course,  you 
can  sweep  up  the  dead  bees  from  the  cellar 
bottom,  but  somehow  I  never  seem  to  get 
them  all;  and  how  it  does  make  one  feel  to 
step  on  dead  bees!  And  then  to  think  that 
you  can  carry  them  in  and  out  of  the  cellar 
without  a  bee  getting  out!  I  try  to  think 
mine  will  not  come  out  of  their  hives,  but 
they  always  do,  and  bees  are  not  apt  to  be 
very  tidy  when  they  first  come  out  in  the 
spring. 

If  I  were  using  single-wall  hives  I  should 
want  every  one  to  have  just  such  bottoms; 
but  whether  I  could  afford  it  is  another  thing. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  price  asked  for  these 
hive-bottoms  was  rather  high,  but  perhaps 
not  higher  than  other  supplies. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  found  there  was  a 
feeling  quite  general  among  bee-keepers  that 
those  who  furnish  supplies  for  bee-keepers 
have  set  their  prices  quite  too  high,  and  are 
getting  I'ich  at  the  expense  of  bee-keepers. 
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Well,  this  was  a  great  idea,  and  something 
new  to  me,  as  I  have  usually  bought  my  sup- 
plies, or  most  of  them,  from  neai'-by  box- 
factories,  and  sent  my  wax  away  to  be  made 
into  foundation.  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  supply-dealers  were  charging  more  than 
twice  the  actual  cost  of  producing.  If  this 
were  so  it  certainly  seemed  as  though  a  great 
injustice  were  done;  and  I  said  within  my- 
self that,  if  some  benevolently  disposed  indi- 
vidual could  be  found,  who  had  fine  mechan- 
ical ability  combined  with  good  business  ca- 
pacity, and  his  pockets  well  lined  with  gold, 
and  he  would  go  into  the  supply  business, 
and  charge  us  bee-keepers  only  five  or  ten 
per  cent  above  cost  for  his  wares,  I  for  one 
would  patronize  him  unless  I  found  it  more 
convenient  to  bviy  nearer  home,  or  make 
what  I  wanted  myself.  Then  these  wicked 
railroads!  I  have  been  told  that  the  actual 
cost  of  moving  a  ton  of  freight  over  a  rail- 
road is  but  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  mile,  while 
I  am  charged  thirty-five  cents  for  moving  a 
hundred  pounds  five  miles.     Outrageous! 

There,  too,  are  the  telegraph  companies, 
and  other  monopolies.  "Surely  the  big  fish 
are  eating  up  the  little  ones."  But  as  my 
train  carried  me  along,  other  thoughts  came 
to  me.  As  I  passed  costly  bridges  or  expen- 
sive cuts  or  embankments,  I  was  reminded 
that  enormous  sums  were  spent  in  building 
the  roads.  To  this,  other  sums  must  be  paid 
for  rolling-stock  and  a  multitude  of  employ- 
ees kept  to  keep  the  road  in  repair  and  do 
the  business.  The  actual  expense  of  hauling 
freight  over  a  road  is  but  a  drop  in  the  buck- 
et compared  with  other  necessary  expenses 
that  make  it  possible  to  haul  freight  so  cheap- 
ly; and  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  it 
might  not  be  something  the  same  with  the 
supply  business.  The  expense  of  a  well- 
equipped  plant  for  manufacturing  all  kinds 
of  bee-keepers'  supplies  must  be  very  large 
for  buildings,  power,  machinery,  labor,  to 
say  nothing  of  patents,  etc.  Much  of  the 
machinery  must  be  gotten  up  for  this  express 
purpose,  and,  of  course,  is  very  expensive. 
And  the  necessary  capital  to  hold  in  stock 
until  bee-keepers  are  ready  to  buy  is  no 
small  item. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  expensive  corre- 
spondence and  clerk  hire,  or  losses  that  come 
to  most  people  who  do  extensive  business. 
Speaking  of  these  things  reminds  me  that  I 
was,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
supply  business  in  a  small  way.  I  had  a 
foundation-mill  for  making  my  own  founda- 
tion, and  why  not  make  it  for  my  neighbors 
too?  But  I  soon  had  enough  of  it,  for  I 
found  that,  unless  the  season  was  good,  they 
would  not  buy,  and  I  must  carry  it  over  a 
year.  If  the  season  was  good,  perhaps  Mrs. 
So  and  So  would  call  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 
when  I  was  the  busiest.  They  had  just  had 
a  swarm,  and  she  wanted  65  cents'  worth  of 
foundation.  Her  husband  would  pay  me 
when  he  saw  me.  She  said  he  was  very  busy 
to-day  getting  up  hay.  Who  could  resist 
such  an  appeal?  But  her  husband  never 
saw  me;  if  he  did  he  conveniently  forgot  to 
pay  me.     I  remember   one   man  who  came 


six  or  eight  miles  after  dark  to  get  a  few 
pounds  of  foundation  and  a  thousand  sec- 
tions. I  supplied  him  as  well  as  I  could; 
but  really  he  didn't  have  the  cash  just  then, 
but  would  remember  me  later.  When,  some 
months  later,  I  suggested  to  him  that  I  was 
short  of  money,  and  that,  if  he  could  help 
me,  I  should  be  very  grateful,  etc.,  he  blush- 
ed to  think  I  should  doubt  either  his  ability 
or  willingness  to  pay  me.  He  "would  do  so 
just  as  soon  as  he  sold  his  cheese."  Alas!  I 
have  not  yet  received  my  pay.  I  suppose  he 
has  not  sold  his  cheese. 

Now,  I  could  stand  an  occasional  loss;  but 
to  have  people  come  when  I  was  the  busiest, 
and  take  up  my  time,  was  more  than  I  could 
stand,  and  I  said  that,  if  this  was  the  supply 
business,  I  had  had  enough  of  it.  So,  per- 
haps, my  friend  Hershiser  does  not  ask  more 
for  his  hive-bottoms  than  be  should,  nor  the 
supply-dealers  charge  more  for  supplies  than 
they  should,  in  order  to  do  an  honest  and  suc- 
cessful business. 

I  have  noticed,  during  the  past  forty  years, 
many  supply  manufacturers  have  gone  out 
of  business  without  any  one  to  take  up  the 
business.  For  myself  I  much  prefer  to  keep 
bees  to  making  bee-hives. 


w^pm 


WiTriii 


INTRODUCING    VIRGIN    QUEENS    AT    AN    OUT- 
APIARY. 

"Hello,  Doolittle!  It's  a  long  time  since 
I  have  seen  you." 

"Well,  if  that  isn't  F.  H.  Cyrenius!  How 
do  you  do  ?  Glad  to  see  you.  How  are  you 
and  the  bees  prospering?" 

"We  are  getting  along  about  the  same  as 
of  yore,  only  time  has  carried  us  on  so  that 
I  am  not  quite  as  limber-jointed  as  I  was 
when  we  met  in  that  Utioa  bee-convention 
away  back  in  the  early  eighties." 

"Yes,  surely  time  has  carried  us  on  at  a 
rapid  pace;  but  I  think  you  have  stood  the 
racket  much  better  than  1.  I  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  greater  part  of  the  apiary  work 
to  my  partner,  Mr.  Clark,  as  my  joints  got 
so  stiff  with  rheumatism  that  they  would 
not  move  around  with  me  as  supple  as  in 
years  gone  by,  when  we  used  to  attend  con- 
ventions together." 

"I  know  I  have  not  seen  you  at  conven- 
tions of  late,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  come 
and  see  you  (by  letter),  and  we  would  have 
a  little  convention  all  of  our  own.  You 
know  it  is  always  easy  to  hear  from  any  one 
when  that  one  wants  something  of  you." 

"Well,  from  the  thousands  of  letters  I 
have  answered  regarding  bee-keeping  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  you  are  right.  But 
what  can  I  do  for  your  wants  at  this  time?" 

"The  first  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this: 
If  bees  will  accept  queen-cells  24  hours  after 
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removing  a  laying  queen,  why  not  introduce 
cells  in  queen-cell  protectors  at  the  time  the 
queens  are  taken  away  from  the  colonies?" 

"This  can  be  done,  and  is  the  way  I  very 
often  do,  if  I  have  ripe  cells  when  1  wish  to 
take  away  queens,  and  the  weather  is  not 
too  cold  for  carrying  the  cells  about  while  I 
am  doing  the  work  of  putting  up  queens  to 
send  away  to  customers,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons." 

'•"Very  well.  Now,  if  a  colony  will  accept 
a  virgin  queen  emerging  from  a  queen-cell 
in  a  queen-cell  protector  from  20  to  24  hours 
after  the  old  queen  has  been  taken  away, 
why  not  introduce  a  virgin  queen  at  the 
time  of  taking  away  the  old  one  by  putting 
her  in  a  cage  with  a  candy  cork  so  that  the 
bees  will  release  her  by  eating  out  the  candy 
in  about  34  hours  after  she  is  given  the  col- 
ony?" 

"Because  bees  do  not  look  on  an  old  vir- 
gin queen  the  same  way  they  do  one  which 
is  and  has  just  emerged  from  a  queen-cell  in 
their  own  hive.  The  virgin  just  emerged  is 
a  weak  downy  thing  to  which  the  bees  pay 
little  more  attention  than  they  do  to  a  work- 
er just  emerged,  for  the  next  ten  hours, 
while  your  one  to  live  day  old  virgin  queen 
asserts  her  queenhood,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
that  expression,  and  the  bees  are  in  no  mood, 
at  tjiis  stage  of  proceedings,  to  accept  a  I'un- 
ning,  squealing,  unfertile  queen  to  take  the 
place  of  their  old,  sedate,  much-loved  mother. 
They  take  to  her  somewhat  after  the  way 
grown-up  children  do  to  a  young  new  step- 
mother— not  always  pleasant  relations,  you 
know.  I  have  very  little  success  in  introduc- 
ing these  old  virgin  queens  to  a  colony  which 
has  been  less  than  72  hours  queenless.  This 
is  the  amount  of  time  that  Mr.  Alley  says  is 
required  for  the  safe  introduction  of  virgin 
queens,  and  I  have  found  Mr.  A.  very  cor- 
rect on  this  point." 

"On  page  126  of  Scientific  Queen-rearing, 
when  speaking  of  introducing  virgin  queens 
you  say  we  should  remove  ail  combs  from 
the  hive  to  receive  the  caged  virgin  queen, 
then  fasten  the  cage  containing  the  queen  to 
the  side  of  the  hive,  put  in  a  frame  having  a 
starter  of  foundation  in  it,  using  a  feeder 
beyond  this,  when  the  queen  will  be  accept- 
ed as  soon  as  the  bees  eat  her  out  of  the  cage, 
from  12  to  24  hours  later.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  using  a  frame  of  honey  next  to  this 
startered  frame?  And  could  we  not  go  still 
further  and  use  not  only  a  frame  of  honey 
but  a  frame  having  only  sealed  brood  in  it, 
in  additi'>n  to  the  one  having  honey?  This 
would  do  away  with  the  feeding  and  the 
looking  after  the  colony  so  quickly,  as  your 
plan  requires." 

"I  should  like  to  say  yes  to  this;  but  my 
experience  says  that,  when  the  bees  are  giv- 
en any  thing  that  resembles  their  old  home 
life  with  their  much-loved  mother,  they  will 
hold  out  much  longer  against  an  old  virgin 
queen  than  they  will  if  every  thing  that  has 
the  smell  or  looks  of  where  their  mother  has 
been  is  taken  away  from  them.  With  a  comb 
of  brood  and  honey,  as  you  propose,  1  have 


had  them  worry  aud  kill  old  virgin  queens 
when  released  48  hours  after  they  were  hope- 
lessly queenless.  And  they  will  often  worry 
and  kill  such  virgin  queens  when  pvit  in  with- 
out a  bit  of  comb,  and  feed  only  in  a  feeder, 
as  given  in  Scientific  Queen-rearing,  if  the 
queen  is  let  out  much  sooner  than  20  to  24 
hours.  I  have  had  them  killed  when  let  out 
at  10  to  12  hours,  when  they  had  absolutely 
nothing  from  which  to  rear  another  queen 
except  the  cage  she  was  in,  the  feeder,  and 
the  bare  walls  of  the  hive.  These  things 
have  seemed  surpassing  strange  to  me,  that 
they  will  go  to  work  and  kill  their  only 
chance  for  an  existence  as  a  colony;  but 
thus  they  will  often  do  when  an  old  virgin 
queen  is  substituted  in  place  of  their  fertile 
mother." 

"The  queens  I  received  from  you  last  year 
were  introduced  as  follows:  Ten  or  twelve 
days  before  the  queens  were  expected  to  ar- 
rive I  placed  three  frames  of  brood  and  one 
of  honey  in  a  hive  on  top  of  a  queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board,  over  strong  colonies. 
When  the  queens  came  I  took  off  these  hives 
and  placed  them  on  new  stands,  putting  a 
queen  in  each,  and  every  queen  was  accept- 
ed." 

"Yes,  that  would  be  just  what  I  should 
expect;  for  under  these  conditions  the  bees 
which  you  set  with  the  combs  and  hives  on 
new  stands  were,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, queenless  bees,  just  in  a  condition  to 
accept  a  queen  let  out  among  them  from  a 
cage  by  their  eating  her  out  from  20  to  24 
hours  later." 

"  Why  do  you  call  such  bees  queenless? 
they  had  a  queen  below  the  excluder." 

"I  know  they  did.  And  while  this  was  so, 
these  same  bees  would  build,  complete,  and 
allow  to  emerge,  virgin  queens  from  queen- 
cells,  just  the  same  as  will  a  colony  from 
which  you  have  taken  a  queen.  Here  is  one 
of  the  strange  things  about  bees  above  a 
queen-excluder:  They  are  queen-right  or 
queenless,  just  in  accord  with  the  way  they 
are  treated  by  the  apiarist.  Drop  a  queen 
among  them  when  they  are  over  the  ex- 
cluder, and  they  will  proceed  to  kill  her  at 
once.  Set  them  oft"  on  a  new  stand,  allow- 
ing them  to  I'emain  there  for  24  hours,  and 
then  drop  the  same  queen  among  them  and 
they  will  receive  her  at  once,  and  very  often 
they  will  do  this  if  she  is  dropped  in  within 
half  an  hour  after  setting  off." 

"Well,  then,  why  not  use  a  virgin  queen 
instead  of  a  laying  queen?  In  this  way  we 
could  form  colonies  at  an  out-apiary,  thus 
giving  me  time  to  prepare  ahead;  and  when 
the  virgins  wei'e  hatched  I  could  take  them 
out  and  make  while  I  was  there  the  colonies 
I  desired." 

"I  have  made  colonies  in  just  this  way 
with  success  very  many  times,  only  1  make 
the  candy  cork  long  enough  so  the  bees  would 
be  from  40  to  48  hours  in  liberating  the 
queen,  for  an  old  virgin  queen  is  not  taken 
as  kindly  to  under  any  circumstances  as  is 
either  a  newiy  emerged  virgin  or  a  laying 
queen." 

"Then  you  think  this  plan  will  work?" 
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"It  has  been  successful  with  me,  and  I  am 
equally  successful  in  taking  the  virgin  queens, 
queen  cells,  or  laying  queens  with  me  when 
1  go  to  the  out-apiary,  and,  on  arriving,  ar- 
range things  as  you  tell  me  you  do;  namely, 
three  frames  of  brood  and  one  of  honey, 
without  bees;  when  this  hive  is  set  over  a 
queen-excluder,  on  a  strong  colony,  leave  it 
there  three  or  four  hours  for  the  young  bees 
from  the  colony  to  run  up  on  the  brood, 
when  the  hive  is  set  off  on  the  stand  I  wish 
it  to  occupy,  a  caged  ripe  queen-cell  being 
given  them,  or  a  laying  queen  in  a  cage  from 
which  she  will  be  liberated  in  20  to  24  hours, 
or  a  virgin  in  a  cage  from  which  she  will  be 
liberated  in  from  40  to  48  hours." 

"Well,  I  thank  you.  This  last  is  the  most 
simple  of  all  of  the  plans  of  making  colonies 
at  an  out-apiary." 


Somebody  asks  where  that  60-cent  French 
honey  came  from.  Probably  from  some  sil- 
ver leaf  and  golden  rod. 

El  Colmenero  Esxianol,  one  of  the  most 
welcome  visitors  to  Pickings'  desk,  has  sus- 
pended publication.  This  leaves  the  Span- 
ish apicultural  field  practically  empty  so  far 
as  journalism  is  concerned.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  esteemed  contemporay  will 
perform  the  phoenix  act  and  arise  from  its 
own  ashes. 

<& 

The  German  Praktische  Wegweiser  says, 
"The  feeding  of  farinaceous  foods  may  in- 
duce that  contagion — foul  brood.  Some  bee- 
keepers claim  to  have  observed  that  bees  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hour-mills  are  most  oft- 
en attacked  by  that  malady.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  flour  which  has  stood  outdoors, 
and  made  damp  and  moldy  by  dew  or  rain, 
is  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  bees.  But 
we  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  such 
food  is  the  cause  of  foul  brood,  for  that  is 
due  to  a  special  germ."     The  tight  is  on. 

Touching  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
propolis,  the  following  is  instructive  and  in- 
teresting: 

Dear  Sir:— In  regard  to  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek  word  propolis,  allow  me  to 
state  that,  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  I  have 
nothing  to  say;  but  the  preposition  pro — in  front  of — 
and iJoZis— city—have  these  respective  meanings.  The 
same  word,  propolis,  was,  more  than  2229  years  ago, 
used  by  Aristotle  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  that 
substance  which  bees  accumulate  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance, holes,  etc..  of  their  hives  to  protect  ihem- 
selves.from  cold  and  all  sorts  of  enemies.  But  as  re- 
gards the  accent,  I  have  to  refer  to  that  rule  in  Greek 
grammar — 1.  In  compounds  the  accent  remains  where 
it  was  when  the  last  syllable  is  long,  as  in  dia-b6<«s.' 


2.  and  the  same  is  raised  when  the  last  syllable  is 
short;  thus,  pr6-polis,  pr6-phasis,  pr6-thesis,  pr6ta- 
sis,  etc.  Pericles  Xanthoulis. 

Constantinople,  Turkey,  Feb.  13. 

While  the  above  may  be  "all  Greek"  to 
some,  it  certainly  comes  from  good  authori- 
ty, as  Greek  is  doubtless  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  writer. 

A  French  writer  says  foul  brood  is  playing 
havoc  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  He 
says  that  last  fall  there  were  358  foul-broody 
colonies  in  that  small  area  (5690  square 
miles),  and  in  one  section  32  apiaries  were 
diseased.  A  German  writer,  in  commenting 
on  this  state  of  affairs,  in  the  Muenchener 
Bienenzeitung  (German),  says,  "One  need 
not  be  surprised  at  such  a  disastrous  state  of 
things.  It  is  the  reward  of  negligence. 
Bees  are  given  adulterated  wax;  they  are 
fed  sugar  instead  of  honey;  every  day  they 
are  visited  at  unseasonable  times;  the  colo- 
nies are  evened  up;  to-day  their  brood-nests 
are  contracted,  only  to  make  them  larger  to- 
morrow; stimulative  feeding  is  practiced; 
queens  are  replaced;  drones  are  beheaded, 
and  what  is  the  result  of  all  this?  The  colo- 
nies become  weaker  and  weaker,  maladies  of 
all  kinds  break  out,  and  finally  the  apiary  is 
deserted." 

What  better  would  it  be  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  without  foul-brood  laws?  Can't  this 
be  brought  before  the  Indiana  legislature 
when  a  second  attempt  is  made  to  get  a  foul- 
brood  law  there? 

Mr.  J.  B.  Leriche,  of  Amiens,  France,  is 
an  apicultural  writer  of  great  note  in  his 
country.     In  speaking  of  nectar  he  says: 

"Nectar,  in  Greek,  means  that  which  does 
not  kill;  that  which  confers  immortality. 
Mythologically  speaking,  it  is  a  potation 
which  the  gods  drank  on  Olympus,  and  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  '  ambrosia, ' 
which  was  the  food  of  the  gods.  GanymMd 
poured  it  from  a  golden  pitcher  into  the  cup 
of  Jupiter;  and  Hebe,  with  an  amphora  of 
alabaster  crowned  with  roses,  poured  it  into 
the  cups  of  the  other  gods. 

"Scientifically  speaking,  the  name  nectar, 
according  to  the  famous  Linnaeus,  is  given  to 
the  sugary  and  melliferous  liquids  that  a 
large  number  of  plants  yield,  and  which  in- 
sects, notably  bees,  gather  with  avidity. 
Nectaries  is  the  name  of  the  organs  which 
yield  nectar. 

Just  here  Mr.  Leriche  branches  off  on  to 
the  subject  of  hydromel;  and  as  that  matter 
is  continually  coming  to  the  front  I  should 
like  to  get  accurate  information  concerning 
hydromel.  Is  it  intoxicating,  or  does  it  vary 
much  in  power?  A  year  ago  my  friend  Mr. 
Hempflinger,  then  working  here,  but  who 
had  always  lived  in  Hungary,  made  some 
hydromel  and  gave  me  a  bottle  of  it.  I  for- 
got all  about  it  for  ten  months,  when  I  came 
across  it  and  pulled  aside  the  wire  over  the 
cork.  It  "went  off"  like  a  cannon.  The 
contents  tasted  like  common  pop  flavored 
with  honey.  1  wrote  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  in 
regard  to  it,  saying  I  could  not  perceive  any 
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alcohol  whatever  in  it.     His  reply  below  is 
interesting,  and  his  advice  is  safe  to  follow: 

Bear  Wallie:—Vxa  loaded  on  the  question  of  honey- 
drinks,  but  am  just  a  little  afraid  to  fire.  As  you  in- 
timate, there  is  much  in  foreign  journals— in  some 
French  journals  page  after  page— about  drinks  from 
honey,  and  I  think  always  intoxicating;  but  I  may  be 
mistaken.  But  I  think  a  delightful  drink  can  be 
made  from  honey  that  is  non-intoxicating.  Whether 
we  are  right  to  keep  entirely  quiet  about  it  is  a 
question. 

Sweet  cider  is  good  and  non-intoxicating,  but  many 
think  it  is  better  not  to  drink  it,  because  it  is  very 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  sweet  cider  and  hard 
cider.  If  it's  the  same  way  with  honey-drinks,  then 
we'd  better  continue  silence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  my  boyhood 
with  small  beer  or  spruce  beer  was  extensive,  and  I 
think  never  the  slightest  harm  came  from  its  use.  It 
did  not  change,  as  cider,  to  a  dacgerous  drink— merely 
became  insipid,  flatly  sour,  after  a  time.  I  think  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Hires'  root  beer.  But  I  think 
there  was  alcohol;  and  is  alcohol  in  any  of  the  soft 
drinks  made  effervescent  by  yeast  and  sugar.  You 
say  that  year-old  drink  the  Hungarian  boy  gave  you 
'  Certainly  had  no  alcohol  in  it."  I  feel  very  much 
like  saymg,  "  Certainly  you  are  mistaken."  You  will 
find  that,  wherever  yeast  grows,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  from  the  sugar  or  starch  it  produces  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxid.  The  latter  is  the  gas  that  makes  the 
soft  drink  sparkle  and  nip,  and  that  makes  bread 
porous.  You  can't  raise  bread  yeast  without  produc- 
ing alcohol,  although  the  alcohol  may  become  dissi- 
pated. But  in  kumiss  and  the  small  beers  I  think 
there  is  not  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  we 
ignore  the  alcohol  and  note  only  the  harmless  gas. 
In  the  beer  of  the  saloons  there  is  about  4  per  cent  of 
alcohol. 

Now  I  think  we  may  have  a  good  drink  with  no 
more  danger  of  cultivating  the  liquor  taste  than  by 
drinking  kumiss;  but  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to 
make  any  mistake  in  the  matter,  and  I'm  just  a  little 
afraid  to  say  in  print  what  I  think.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  can  have  from  honey  something  just  as 
good  and  safe  as  kumiss  it  migit  be  wrong  not  to 
make  it  known. 

Yes,  I  think  I  know  the  minutlffi.  The  essential 
parts  are  honey,  water,  and  i  east,  and  spices  of  any 
kind  may  be  added.  In  five  quarts  of  boiling  water 
put  one  pound  of  honey  and  some  lemon-peel.  When 
cooled  to  blood-heat,  add  half  a  cake  of  compressed 
yeast;  let  stand  open  two  days,  and  then  keep  bottled 
three  days  or  more.    The  bottles  must  be  very  strong. 

Marengo,  111.,  March  5.  C.  C.  Millbb. 


Pointers  frdititlie  rear  end  oi 
the  Bee 
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SOME   THINGS    I    HAVEN  T    DONE;    HATCHING 

CELLS  ABOVE  PERFORATED  ZINC;  THE 

SWARTHMORE  SWARM-BOX  FOR 

CELL-STARTING   A  SUCCESS. 

I've  been  trying  the  dual-queen  system.  It 
worked  to  perfection.  The  dual  was  fought 
as  soon  as  1  put  the  second  queen  in  the  hive. 
I  acted  as  second;  didn't  have  to  act  many 
seconds,  either,  till  the  queen  and  my  plans 
were  balled  up  together.  Mr.  Alley  inform- 
ed the  bee-keeping  public  that  bees  do  not 
tear  do\vn  queen-cells  till  the  queen  starts 
the  game.  1  knew  better  than  that;  but  when 
a  man  like  Mr.  Alley  speaks  I  have  a  habit 
of  believing  it,  even  if  I  know  it  is  not  so. 
So  after  reading  that,  I  decided  to  forget  the 


past  and  begin  life  anew.  I  raised  a  fine 
batch  of  queen-cells.  Four  I  put  into  four 
two-story  hives  over  queen-excluders  with 
laying  queens  below.  Two  I  gave  to  other 
colonies,  removing  their  queens  just  before 
giving  the  cells.  Results;  The  real  young 
tender  queens  in  the  cells  just  sealed,  they 
ate.  The  older  tougher  ones  they  just 
"chawed  up"  and  spit  out.  The  cells  in 
both  queenless  colonies  were  torn  down. 
All  in  upper  stories  were  torn  down  but  one. 
This  one  they  nursed  with  the  greatest  of 
care.  They  trimmed  off  all  surplus  wax, 
and  stuck  it  fast  all  around  so  that  it  would 
be  sure  to  hatch.  Just  as  soon  as  the  queen 
hatched  they  killed  her  and  dragged  her  out. 
What  on  earth  was  their  idea'?  Did  they  let 
her  hatch  and  then  kill  her  just  for  fun,  or 
to  let  me  know  how  little  I  know'?  Locality 
can  hardly  account  for  the  different  actions 
in  Mr.  Alley's  bees  and  mine.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  race  of  bees  had  something  to 
do  with  it? 

I  believe  the  new  swarm-box,  as  used  by 
Swarthmore  and  recommended  in  the  gov- 
ernment bulletin  on  queen-rearing,  to  be  the 
best  thing  ever  given  to  the  queen-breeder 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  bees  to  accept  cells. 
Italian  bees  seldom  accept  more  than  six  or 
eight  cells  in  the  ordinary  way.  With  the 
swarm- box  they  accept  forty  or  fifty  just  as 
readily.  I  pour  the  bees  into  the  swarm-box 
with  ai  big  tin  funnel  having  the  cells  in  place, 
so  that  not  a  single  bee  can  get  out.  For 
about  an  hour  they  hang  in  a  cluster  to  di- 
gest the  honey  they  devoured  in  the  "shook  " 
up.  Then  they  begin  to  buzz,  and  try  to  get 
out.  I  find  this  the  best  time  to  give  them 
the  grafted  cells  instead  of  waiting  six  hours 
as  recommended  by  Swarthmore.  Cells  once 
used  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  the  bees, 
which  takes  from  four  to  eight  hours.  They 
will  not  accept  them  till  they  are  thoroughly 
cleaned.  I  succeed  best  with  new  cells.  I 
use  no  royal  jelly.  I  have  frequently  graft- 
ed fifteen  cells  in  about  six  minutes,  and  then 
examined  the  first  one  and  found  that,  in 
that  short  time,  the  bees  had  fed  the  larvte 
with  considerable  thin  jelly.  A  queen  raised 
in  the  natural  way  could  not  have  better  care. 

I  thought  I  would  improve  on  this  box  a 
little,  but  haven't  done  so  yet.  I  thought  to 
make  this  swarm-box  a  permanent  affair,  so 
as  to  save  the  work  of  loading  it  with  bees 
every  time  I  wanted  some  cells.  I  filled  it 
with  bees  as  usual,  and  made  a  flight-hole, 
and  thought  in  this  way  I  could  keep  them 
accepting  cells  all  the  time.  I  grafted  one 
row,  and  then  looked  at  the  first  cell.  They 
had  eaten  up  the  larva  and  drank  its  broth; 
the  next  the  same,  and  so  on  all  down  the 
row.  I  found  they  were  within  three  cells 
of  being  caught  up  with  me.  I  started  afresh 
to  graft  some  more,  but  they  just  wouldn't 
allow  that  graft  to  be  worked  on  them.  We 
played  tag  three  times  around  the  box,  the 
bees  eating  up  the  larvie  as  fast  as  I  could 
dish  them  out,  till  I  got  tired  and  would  not 
play  any  more.  Strange  why  they  will  ac- 
cept cells  so  much  better  when  they  are  shut 
in  and  are  frantic  to  get  out. 
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HOAV  TO  DISPOSE  OP  NEW  SWARMS 
AND  THUS  CONTROL  UNDESIR- 
ABLE INCREASE. 


How  the  Plan  on  Page   1058  may  be  Fol- 
lowed when  the  Hives  are  in 
Hoiise-apiaries. 

BY   E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 

[As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  handy  our 
August  15th  issue  of  last  year,  containing  the  article 
to  which  our  correspondent  refers  on  page  1058.  in  the 
subjoined,  we  will  state  that  the  plan  is  one  that  al- 
lows the  first  swarm  to  issue,  which  swarm  is  finally 
reunited  with  the  parent  colony  in  such  a  way  that 
there  will  be  no  further  swarming,  the  two  forces 
working  together  unitedly  as  one  colony  to  produce  a 
crop  of  honey.    The  plan  is,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

When  the  swarm  comes  forth  it  is  hived  on  frames 
of  foundation.  The  hive  containing  it  is  then  placed 
on  top  of  the  parent  colony,  but  with  the  entrance  in 
the  opposite  direction.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day  the  newly  hived  swarm  with  its  partly  drawn 
comb  is  lifted  off  and  set  to  one  side  temporarily. 
The  parent,  colony  is  now  opened  up.  the  combs  are  all 
removed,  and  shaken  two  or  three  feet  from  the  old 
hive-entrance.  After  they  are  clear  of  bees  they  are 
inspected  carefully,  and  any  queen-cells  found  are  de- 
stroyed, after  which  the  combs  are  put  back  in  the 
old  hive.  The  newly  drawn  combs  of  the  swarm  in 
the  hive  set  aside  temporarily  are  next  shaken  right 
over  the  first  lot  of  bees.  The  queen  is  hunted  up, 
when  she  is  started  for  the  entrance  of  the  old  hive. 
The  bees  of  the  two  shakings  mingle  together,  finally 
crawl  into  the  parent  hive,  and  begin  housekeeping 
anew  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Perforated  zinc  is 
then  put  over  the  hive,  when  the  partly  drawn  comb 
of  the  swarm  is  placed  on  top  in  a  super.  If  extract- 
ed honey  is  not  the  object,  a  comb-honey  super  is  put 
on  instead. 

The  philosophy  of  the  plan  is  that  the  natural  bent 
of  the  bees  to  swarm  is  satisfied.  The  honey  in  their 
honey-sacs  has  been  converted  into  wax  and  built  out 
into  combs.  Cells  of  tl"e  parent  colony  have  disap- 
peared. The  old  queen  goes  to  work  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Mr.  Alexander  explains  that  this  plan  is,  in  his  ex- 
perience, almost  infallible  in  keeping  down  increase 
and  preventing  further  swarming;  and.  further,  that 
the  two  united  forces  will  produce  more  than  the  two 
forces  run  separately  in  separate  hives.  In  comment- 
ing on  this  method  Mr,  Alexander  writes  as  follows:] 

Since  my  article  on  page  1058  was  pub 
lished,  giving  our  way  of  treating  undesir- 
able increase,  several  letters  of  inquiry  have 
been  received  as  to  how  that  method  could 
be  applied  to  colonies  kept  in  a  close  hovise- 
apiary.  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  friend,  Wm.  Hesse,  of  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, wishing  some  more  light  on  this  sub- 
ject "from  me  thi*ough  the  medium  of  Glean- 
ings, for  those  who  are  keeping  their  bees, 
like  himself,  in  close  buildings.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  this  method  would  not  be  practi- 
cal when  applied  to  house-apiaries.  All  that 
will  be  necessary  is  to  make  a  temporary 
stand  for  the  new  swarm  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  parent  colony  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  only  have  the  new  swarm  face  in 
the  opposite  direction,  so  that  they  will  real- 
ize they  have  a  new  location.     Then  in  four 


days  remove  all  queen-cells  from  the  parent 
colony  and  mix  up  the  bees  of  the  new  swarm 
with  those  of  the  old  colony  as  best  you  can, 
usinj;"  some  smoke  so  as  to  demoralize  them 
as  they  are  again  united  into  one  large  colo- 
ny. Then  remove  the  temporary  stand  that 
the  new  swarm  occupied,  and  the  bees  will 
soon  locate  anew  in  their  old  home. 

I  do  hope  every  bee-keeper  in  the  land, 
who  does  not  care  for  increase,  will  give  this 
method  of  treating  undesirable  swarms  a 
thorough  trial  another  season.  With  us  it  is 
the  easiest  way  we  have  ever  tried  to  keep 
down  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
all  colonies  strong  in  bees  and  maturing 
brood  to  make  them  still  stronger  in  their 
working  force;  and  certainly  they  will  work 
with  more  perseverance,  and  give  us  moie 
surplus,  than  when  kept  from  swarming  l>y 
removing  queen-cells,  whi(^h  puts  them  in  a 
sulking  condition,  wasting  much  of  their 
time  through  our  best  harvests,  which  we 
should  always  try  to  avoid. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[We  do  not  quite  see  how  this  plan  can  be 
worked  satisfactorily  in  a  house-apiary,  but 
perhaps  it  can.  The  general  features  of  the 
plan,  on  outdoor  colonies  at  least,  seem  to 
suggest  that  it  may  be  a  good  one  to  prac- 
tice. As  so  many  of  Mr.  Alexander's  idea.s 
have  worked  out  satisfactorily  we  may  well 
atford  to  give  this  a  fair  test, — Ed.] 


THE  COUNTER  ATTRACTION  OF  OUT- 
DOOR FEEDING. 


How  all  Manner  of  Work  was  Successfully 

Done  During:  the  Time  of  a  Dearth  of 

Honey,  Without  any  Robbing. 


BY   WM.    M  EVOY. 


The  honey  crop  being  almost  a  complete 
failure  in  my  locality  I  concluded  to  extract 
all  the  honey,  and  feed  sugar  syrup  for  win- 
ter stores.  As  all  thesupershad  to  betaken 
off  and  the  honey  extracted,  and  2.'i0  colonies 
fed,  I  saw  that  I  had  to  begin  about  the  25th 
of  August,  which  I  did,  so  as  to  get  all  fitted 
up  in  good  time.  The  weather  was  very 
warm  just  then,  and  the  bees  not  gathering 
any  honey,  and  over  200  of  these  colonies 
were  right  in  the  center  of  our  village.  To 
open  hivee  and  expose  honey  at  such  a  time 
would  set  the  bees  to  robbing,  and  cause  them 
to  become  very  troublesome  to  my  neighbors 
if  this  work  was  not  managed  so  as  to  turn 
the  attention  of  the  bees  from  the  colonies 
that  1  was  going  to  work  with. 

About  one  hour  before  sundown  I  put  Por- 
ter bee-escapes  under  the  supers:  and,  to  get 
the  bees  to  ry/sh  out,  and  have  the  super.s 
ready  to  take  off  in  the  morning,  I  lifted  a 
few  of  the  combs  up  about  one  inch,  and  let 
them  down  again.  In  the  mornings  I  set  out 
(about  twelve  rods  from  the  apiary)  a  dozen 
or  more  hives  with  combs  in  for  the  bees  to 
clean  out.  I  took  half  of  the  combs  out  and 
spread  the  rest  well  apart  so  that  the  bees 
could    get   freely  at    them    without   getting 
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daubed  with  honey  as  some  of  them  do  when 
the  full  set  of  combs  are  left  in.  When  I 
kept  the  bees  engaged  cleaning  out  these 
combs  I  could  take  ofE  supers,  opeu  hives, 
and  examine  any  colony  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasvire  without  a  bee  coming  from  any  col- 
ony to  bother  me.  I  saved  these  combs  for 
this  purpose,  and  set  out  only  enough  from 
time  to  time  to  engage  the  bees  while  I  was 
working  with  the  others. 

When  the  bees  cleaned  these  combs  they 
settled  down  vei'y  nicely  and  quietly.  I  had 
60  feeders,  and  many  of  these  held  28  lbs.  I 
put  these  all  on,  and  about  sundown  filled 
these  with  sugar  syrup  mixed  with  a  little 
honey.  I  tilled  every  feeder  the  second  time, 
and  when  the  bees  had  their  brood-chaml^ers 
full,  and  began  building  comb  in  the  feeders, 
I  put  the  bee-escapes  under  the  feeders:  and 
when  the  bees  were  out  of  them  I  placed 
these  on  other  colonies.  Many  of  these  feed- 
ers were  half  full  when  moved  off  one  hive 
■  on  to  another. 

When  I  had  over  three-fourths  of  my  col- 
onies fed  up  this  way  I  set  out  some  combs 
for  the  bees  to  clean  while  I  took  from  two 
to  three  capped  combs  from  every  colony 
that  I  fed  up  so  well,  and  then,  with  division- 
boards,  crowded  the  bees  among  the  remain- 
ing combs.  In  the  evenings  I  took  all  the 
combs  out  of  the  colonies  not  fed,  and  placed 
from  five  to  six  all-capped  combs  in  each 
hive,  which  I  took  from  those  that  were  fed 
so  much.  I  then,  with  the  division-boards, 
crowded  the  bees  on  these  capped  combs  and 
then  packed  each  colony  with  forest  leaves. 
These  colonies  being  crowded  up  on  a  limit- 
ed number  of  combs  will  winter  better  and 
brood  up  much  faster  in  early  spring.  Where 
any  colony  will  need  help  on  or  before  the 
midd  le  of  March  I  will  place  a  warmed  comb  of 
stores(llat  like  a  board)  right  over  the  cluster, 
with  a  bee-space  under  and  over,  and  then 
pack  over  it  until  spring.  When  the  bees 
need  more  room  in  spring  I  will  take  out  the 
division-boards  (which  are  boards  fitted  into 
frames)  and  then  Ull  out  the  hives  with  the 
best  of  all-worker  combs. 

Woodburn,  Ont.,  Jan.  21. 

\yVe  have  tested  the  principle  in  the  way 
of  giving  a  counter-attraction  by  outdoor  feed- 
ing, and  we  iind  it  works  just  as  our  corre- 
spondent says.  Our  columns  during  the  past 
two  years  have  contained  reports  of  our  ex- 
periments.    See  page  955,  Sept.  15,  1905. 

Some  of  our  veteran  bee-keepers  hesitate 
to  try  this  outdoor-feeding  plan;  and  while 
we  do  not  recommend  it  generally  for  begin- 
ners, the  experienced  bee-keeper  need  not  be 
afraid  of  it.  We  have  time  and  again  stopped 
severe  robbing  by  putting  out  a  counter-at- 
traction of  outdoor  feeding. 

The  plan  is  particularly  usefvil  during  ex- 
tracting- time  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  hon- 
ey, and  robbing  would  be  severe  under  ordi- 
nary conditions;  but  in  order  to  make  it  work 
successfully  the  bees  should  Ije  fed  very  di- 
lute honey  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
apiai'y.  This  should  be  continued  off  and  on 
at  certain  hours  for  three  or  four  days  just 


prior  to  the  extracting;  then,  when  ready  to 
begin  work,  commence  feeding  outdoors,  and, 
presto!  there  will  be  no  more  robbing  than 
there  would  be  during  a  clover  or  basswood 
flow.  Keep  up  the  feeding  while  the  extract- 
ing is  going  on.  But  we  advise  doing  the  ex- 
tracting in  a  screened  building,  exposing  the 
combs  only  when  going  to  and  from  the  ex- 
tracting-house. 

At  first,  when  outdoor  feeding  is  started 
the  bees  will  start  a  sort  of  robbing  keynote, 
and  act  just  as  though  they  were  (which  they 
are)  trying  to  find  the  sweets.  When  they 
discover  it,  they  stop  their  prowling  around 
at  the  hives;  and  during  the  time  they  are 
thus  engaged  we  can  continue  our  work  of 
opening  the  hives. — Ed.] 


ARTICLES  AV ANTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ADVERTISING  HONEY. 


BY   N.    E.    FRANCE. 


The  $1408.37  raised  by  the  Honey-produc- 
ers' League  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Association.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  spend  that  money  in  advertis- 
ing honey  and  otherwise  advancing  its  sales. 

The  first  plan  to  be  put  into  operation  will 
be  that  of  publishing,  in  the  general  press, 
shoi't  articles  setting  forth  the  healthfulness, 
deliciousness,  purity,  and  desirability  of  hon- 
ey as  a  food.  The  purpose  for  which  these 
articles  are  written  need  not  appear  upon 
the  surface.  It  is  better  that  it  should  not 
appear;  but  there  ought  to  be  something 
about  each  article  that  would  unconsciously 
lead  the  reader  to  have  a  better  opinion  of 
honey,  to  have  greater  confidence  in  its  pu- 
rity and  healthfulness,  or  knowledge  of  its 
economic  value  as  a  food.  They  should  show 
that  honey  is  not  an  expensive  food,  requires 
no  cooking,  no  sweetening,  nor  other  special 
preparation,  but  is  the  "whole  thing"  ready 
for  use;  that  choice  bakings  sweetened  with 
honey  do  not  dry  up  as  quickly  as  sugar- 
sweetened  goods.  They  should  also  call  at- 
tention to  the  pure-food  laws,  and  to  the  fact 
that  no  adulterated  honey  is  now  sold.  These 
articles  should  leave  the  reader  with  his 
mouth  watering  to  test  the  true  deliciousness 
of  honey. 

The  articles,  which  must  be  short,  not  over 
300  to  400  words,  will  be  judged  with  refer- 
ence to  their  value — 1.  Will  this  article  at- 
tract attention  and  interest  the  general  read- 
er? 2.  Will  the  reader  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  honey  be  likely  to  investi- 
gate and  use  honey?  Of  course,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  us  to  employ  one  man  to 
write  a  sei'ies  of  articles  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  committee  wishes  to  secure  the  very 
best  that  the  country  can  produce,  and  takes 
this  method  of  inviting  everybody  to  send  in 
articles  of  this  nature — not  over  400  words, 
perhaps  less,  to  include  the  thought.  Mail 
each  article  to  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich., 
who  will  read  and  mark  them  according  to 
its  merits,  the  best  to  be  marked  10,  next 
best  9,  and  so  on.  They  will  then  be  sent  to 
R.  L.  Taylor,  who  will  also  read  and  mark 
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the  same.  He  will  then  send  them  to  N.  E. 
France,  who  will  also  mark  them.  The  arti- 
cles receiving  the  highest  marking  in  the 
aggregate  will  be  used,  and  its  author  paid 
$5.00.  Everybody  is  invited  to  contribute. 
No  limit  to  number  of  articles  each  person 
may  send  in.  Perhaps  30  or  more  articles 
will  be  used.  Please  write  plainly  on  one 
side  of  the  paper,  or,  better  still,  use  a  type- 
writer if  possible. 

(  N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 
-  Com.  <  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

(  R.  L.  Taylor,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
March  1,  1907. 

S'he  foregoing  statement  from  the  Gener- 
anagerof  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation should  have  appeared  in  our  last  is- 
sue, but  it  was  overlooked.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, as  we  regard  it;  for  now  that  honey 
will  not  have  a  serious  competitor  in  the  shape 
of  glucose  mixtures  to  contend  with,  the  fu- 
ture for  pure  honey  is  very  bright;  and  the 
right  kind  of  advertising  and  publicity  work 
will  do  wonders  in  helping  trade  and  in  ad- 
vancing prices.  We  are  informed  that  the 
National  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition; 
but  if  it  had  more  members  and  money  it 
could  do  more  for  the  general  interest  of  bee- 
keeping. We  believe  that  every  one  of  our 
subscribers  should  join  for  the  good  it  will 
do  to  the  general  cause  of  our  craft. 

Referring  to  the  subjoined  statement  we 
hope  that  a  good  many  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  winning  the  prize.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  like  to  suggest  that 
answers  be  based  on  the  fact  that  honey  ad- 
vertised as  such  can  be  depended  on  to  be 
pure,  because  the  national  pure-food  law  as 
well  as  the  State  laws  makes  it  practically  im- 
possible for  the  adulterated  goods  to  mas- 
querade under  the  name  of  "honey;"  and  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  manufacture  comb  hon- 
ey, such  stuff  would  be  effectually  barred  by 
the  national  law,  or,  rather,  we  would  say, 
the  sales  of  such  goods  would  never  be  able 
to  find  an  outlet  in  this  country  except  in 
some  States  where  there  is  no  pure-food  law; 
and  such  sales  would  have  to  be  confined 
strictly  within  the  State — a  thing  practically 
impossible,  and  no  one  would  take  the  chance. 
—Ed.] 


RAILROAD      TIES      OUT      OF      HAND-PLANTED 
TREES   THAT   PRODUCE   HONEY. 

According  to  report  in  the  press,  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad  management  has  secured 
a  ranch  near  Oceanside,  Cal.,  which  will  be 
planted  at  once  with  eucalyptus- trees.  The 
ranch  has  an  area  of  9000  acres,  all  of  which 
will  be  planted  as  fast  as  men  and  money 
can  do  it.  Already  700,000  seedlings  of  red 
gum,  sugar  gum,  and  ironbark,  are  being 
transplanted,  and  will  be  planted  1000  trees 
to  the  acre.  In  five  years  this  would  furnish 
1000  ties  to  the  acre;  but  the  company  intends 
to  wait  till  the  trees  (most  of  them)  are  15 
years  old,  when  each  tree  will  furnish  five 
or  six  ties.  This  will  afford  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  a  few  bee-keepei'S,  as  the  forest 
will  be  continuous  or  everlasting. 


TEN     THOUSAND    BEES,   TEN    THOU- 
SAND   MILES. 


Some   Interesting  Observations. 

BY  EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW. 


[As  many  new  subscribers  are  coming  in  at  a 
rapid  rate,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state  that 
Professor  Bigelow  is  one  of  the  editors  of  St.  Nich- 
olas Magazine,  having  charge  of  the  Nature  Study 
department.  He  lectures  extensively  on  nature  and 
science  studies,  and  is  well  known  to  the  teachers 
of  the  country.  The  present  article  is  unusually 
bright  and  breezy,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  peruse  it  carefully.— Ed.] 

My  bees  may  have  been  a  few  more  or  a 
few  less,  and  we  may  have  traveled  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  than  ten  thousand  miles. 
But  what  matters  a  few  hundred  more  or 
less,  either  of  bees  or  of  miles?  I  use  the  ti- 
tle because  it  sounds  well,  and  because  it 
comes  reasonably  near  to  exactness.  I  like 
it  because  it  is  euphonious,  and  I  like  the 
bees  because  they  have,  by  their  companion- 
ship and  musical  humming,  made  enjoyable 
many  miles  of  traveling,  at  all  hours  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  in  all  sorts  of  conveyances. 

It  came  about  in  this  way:  Bees  have  al- 
ways appealed  to  me  as  among  the  most  in- 
teresting form  of  animal  life,  and  most  ex- 
cellent objects  for  nature  study.  At  first  I 
tried  to  take  them  for  short  distances  in  a 
crude,  single-frame,  old-fashioned  observa- 
tion hive.  I  say  crude,  and  it  was  crude,  al- 
though I  didn't  desire  it  to  be  so,  for  I  order- 
ed from  the  The  A.  I.  Root  Company  the 
best  then  obtainable.  But  styles  of  observa- 
tion hives  have  changed  within  a  few  years, 
and  that  I  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
changing  these  styles  is  to  me  a  matter  of  no 
little  pride  and  pleasure. 

But  even  my  finely  made  Educational  bee- 
hive, with  all  its  elaborations  for  pleasing 
appearance,  and  its  various  appliances  for 
experimental  purposes,  seemed  not  quite 
adapted  to  a  nomadic  life.  So  I  dreamed 
again,  and  for  days  and  days  planned  how 
to  simplify,  modify,  and,  I  may  say,  even  in- 
tensify, so  as  to  bring  the  best  features  of 
that  hive  within  the  limits  of  two  dress-suit 
cases.  The  result  was  a  set  of  plans  from 
which  The  A.  I.  Root  Company  prepared  an 
outfit  admirable  both  in  appearance  and  con- 
venience. This  article  is  the  first  printed 
announcement  that  I  have  made  of  what  I 
call  "The  Bigelow  Traveler's  and  Lecturer's 
Hive."  With  this  new  contrivance  1  have 
carried  a  colony  of  honey-bees — one  frame 
with  as  many  extra  bees  shaken  in  as  pos- 
sible— together  with  two  sections  (full  4X5 
size)  super,  and  magnifying  feeder,  the  last 
being  the  only  part  that  is  made  exactly  the 
same  as  the  larger  and  regular  Educational 
bee-hive.  Both  this  and  the  super  are  fitted 
with  the  well-known  devices  of  the  larger 
hive  for  filling  and  emptying  without  liberat- 
ing the  bees.  This  is  by  combination  of  long 
slide  over  a  plain  opening  and  a  Porter  bee- 
escape.  Slide  out,  bees  go  in  or  out;  half  in 
(over  the  plain  slot),  bees  go  out  only  (through 
Porter  escape);  and  all  the  way  in,  the  bees, 
of  course,  go  neither  in  nor  out. 
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A  feeding-bottle  (with  perforat- 
ed metal  screw  cap)  is  inverted 
over  wire  netting  (tacked  to  un- 
der side  of  hole  just  fitting  the 
top  of  the  bottle)  between  the  mag- 
nifying feeder  and  the  super. 

There  is  also  the  same  form  of 
feeding-hole  in  the  cover  of  the 
super  (not  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion) so  that  the  super  may  be 
isolated  as  a  separate  miniature 
hive,  on  the  principle  of  baby  nu- 
clei, for  experiments  in  queen- 
rearing;  that  is,  of  course,  if  eggs 
and  larva'  have  been  placed  in 
one  or  both  of  the  sections  in  this 
miniature  siiper. 

Thus,  in  compact  form,  I  have 
an  apparatus  for  showing  prac- 
tically or  biologically  almost  ev- 
ery thing  that  pertains  to  apicul- 
ture. In  fact,  with  this  outfit  and 
a  supplementary  box  of  small  ap- 
paratus, and  with  specimens  of 
the  actual  work  of  the  bees  (se- 
cured at  various  times  in  my  api- 
arian laboratory)  in  comb  and 
cell  making,  I  do  show  almost 
all  the  essentials. 


FIG,   1. — DR.    BIGELOW'S    TRAVELER'S  AND   LECTURERS 
HIVE. 


The  main  part  of  this  traveler's  hive  fits 
evenly  into  a  dress-suit  case  that  is  fastened 
by  a  pair  of  metal  clasps  at  the  top,  and  by 
straps  going,  entirely  around  the  outside. 
When  carrying  the  case  by  hand  I  use  both 
the  clasps  and  the  straps;  but  when  it  is  rest- 
ing on  the  fioor,  as  opportunity  may  permit 
I  use  the  straps  only,  allowing  the  ease  to 
stand  open  for  about  three  inches  for  venti- 
lation. 

When  necessary  I  also  take  my  bees  in 
this  form  to  bed  with  me  by  placing  the 
dress-suit  case  lengthwise  at  my  head  in  the 


FIG.     2.— THE 


TRAVELER  S     AND 
CLOSED. 


LECTURER  S      IJIVE 


Pullman  .sleeper.     There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  my  pillow  at  the  side,  and  we  sleep,  ap- 
proximately ten  thousand  and  one  in  a  bed. 
For  years  some  enthusiastic  apiarists  have 
recommended  bees  as  a  sure  cure  for  rheu- 
matism; but  1  think  that  I  may  take  honor 
to  myself  as  the  first  in  the  field  to  advocate 
bees  as  a  direct  specific  in  cases  of  insomnia! 
The  gentle  murmur  of  ten  thousand  honey- 
bees all  night   by  your  pillow,  or  under  it, 
has  a  soothing  etfect,  to  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  faithfully  tried  it. 
At  the   Jenkintown   convention    I    saw  a 
demonstration   of    apparatus    for 
applying  bees  to  cure  rheumatism . 
1  suggest  that,  at  the  next  conven- 
tion. The  A.  1.  Koot  Company  ex- 
hibit a  bed-fellow  hive  to  cure  in- 
somnia!    Perhaps  we  bee-keepers 
have  been  too  careless  in  allowing 
the  impression  to  be  made  that  the 
effect  of  the  bees  is    just  the  re- 
verse of  an  insomnia  cure.     If  so, 
I  take  the    initiative    in    denying 
that  misrepresentation.     No  more 
soothing   effect    can    he  obtained 
from   any  source  than    from    the 
cheerful, 'contented  hum  of  my  ten 
thousand  apiarian  bed-fellows. 

But  1  fancy  some  incredulous 
person,  ignorant  of  most  of  the 
charms  of  honey-bees,  rises  to  in- 
quire, "Aren't  they  ever  trouble- 
some in  bed  ?  What  if  they  should 
get  loose?" 

By  acciilent  I  once  happened  to 
get  into  an  "off  grade"  hotel  m  a 
small  town  of  the  middle  West. 
I  stayed  but  one  night,  and  not  all 
of  that.  I  was  never  so  early  a 
riser.  Before  daylight  I  was  on 
the  street  with  a  dress-suit  case  in 
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each  hand.  Frequent  lightings  of  the  dingy, 
broken-handled  lamp,  and  lively  skirmishes 
under  the  bedclothes  for  fleeing  but  not  van- 
qnished  cimexian    brigands,   made    me   per- 


FIG.  3.— THE     IJIVE   WITHOUT     THE     ISUKPLUS   O 
ING   ATTACHMENTS. 

fectly  willing  to  exchange  those  two  dozen 
or  so  of  wingless  varmints  for  the  ten  thou- 
sand bees  in  bed.  But  I  had  no  choice. 
There  was  a  "katabasis"  with  "the  ten 
thousand"  in  the  eai'ly  morning. 

I  have  had  some  interesting  psychological 
experiences  with  my  bees,  showing  that  the 
cerebellum  often  acts  before  the  cerebrum 
can  get  in  its  work.  Once  a  supexintendent 
of  schools  volunteered  to  carry  my  cases — 
indeed,  he  insisted  on  it.  I  thought  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  honor  he  had  received  by 
mentioning  that  I  had  ten  thousand  bees  in 
that  case,  when  he  instantly  dropped  it  on 
the  sidewalk — didn't  even  take  time  to  I'ea- 
son  that  I  had  been  carrying  it  for  many 
miles.  A  similar  experience  occurred  with 
a  colored  porter  in  a  hotel  at  Indianapolis. 
The  oliicious  "gemmen"  dropped  not  only 
my  case  but  my  umbrella  and  overcoat,  by 
the  hotel  desk,  and  ran  to  the  corner.  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  that  every  thing  was  infect- 
ed by  pernicious  bees.  Since  then  I  never 
explain.  "Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise." 

But  sometimes  I  come  near  to  a  smashup 
of  my  case  without  any  explanation — indeed, 
with  hardly  an  apology.  In  a  trolley  car,  a 
heavy  drunken  man  fell  on  top  of  both  my 
cases,  and  for  a  time  sprawled  and  flounder- 
ed around  on  them  like  a  turtle  on  top  of  an 
inverted  tumbler.  He  seemed  active,  but 
unable  to  get  very  far.  I  collared  him,  and 
a  passenger  volunteered  to  pull  his  leg  and 
thus  we  got  him  off.  Those  bees  must  have 
thought  that  a  hurricane  had  struck  their 
forest  of  hollow  trees!  But,  fortunately,  the 
case  was  strong  and  nothing  was  broken. 
In  all  my  travels,  not  a  bee  has  escaped  to 
sting  any  one.  I  release  all  for  the  day  at 
every  place  I  stop,  and  they  gather  pollen 
and  nectar  as  regularly  as  if  at  home.  Some- 
times the  releasing  is  from  an  open  window 
in  my  hotel  bedroom,  sometimes  from  a  fire- 
escape  landing  (several  stories  up),  or  from 
the  campus  of  some  college.  I  rest  or  lec- 
ture, and  the  bees  go  foraging. 


Of  course,  having  once  let  them  loose  they 
can  be  fastened  in  only  at  night.  In  a  nor- 
mal shool  in  Michigan  the  hive  was  left  in  a 
broad  window.  I  completed  my  lectures  on 
Friday.  I  shut  in  the  bees  that 
night,  as  I  was  to  leave  by  the 
noon  train  on  Saturday.  Imagine 
my  chagrin  upon  going  to  the 
school  at  about  11:00  a.m.,  to  get 
the  hive  on  my  way  to  the  train, 
to  find  that  the  fool  janitor  had 
opened  the  slot  and  released  the 
bees.  "  I  thought  you  had  forgot- 
ten it,  and  so  I  let  them  out  to  let 
them  feed  this  forenoon.  I  knew 
you  were  going  at  noon." 

"But,  you  meddlesome  igno- 
ramus" (I  guess  I  used  even 
stronger  language),  "how  do  you 
think  I  can  get  them  in  to  go  at 
noon  when  they  are  coming  and 
going,  and  five  thousand  bees  are 
out  all  over  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country?" 
"Oh-h-h!  I  hadn't  thought  of  that — you 
can  shut  them  in  only  at  night — I  see." 

Could  words  express  one's  feeling?     What 
a  lot  of  trouble  is  caused  by  not  thinking  of 
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"thof'.'  To  this  day  tears  will  almost  fill 
iiiy  eyes  when  I  think  of  the  home-coming 
of  my  traveling  companions,  and  the  bee 
deaths  at  that  window  where  no  house  was 
ready  to  receive  them. 

I  was  away  from  my  own  house  for  near- 
ly a  month  after  that.  By  liberal  feeding, 
bees  were  bred  to  fill  the  hive  as  it  was  when 
we  first  started  out.  Though  renewed  in 
actual  value,  the  loss  from  the  sentimental 
aspect  was  never  made  good. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  one  effect  upon  the 
bees  of  the  continuous  jarring  and  jolting  of 
railroad  travel.  They  try  to  obtain  rest  by 
building  out  burr-combs  or  bracing-combs  to 
the  glass.  Several  of  these  were  built  during 
a  raih'oad  run  of  two  days.  But  when  the 
glass  was  cleaned  and  the  hive  was  at  rest 
during  the  following  week  at  a  teachers'  in- 
stitute not  a  bracing-comb  was  built. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  BEE  AND  COLONY  ODOR. 

My  traveling  colony  has  brought  out  anoth- 
er interesting  fact  and  raised  a  puzzling 
question.  Whenever  a  frame  with  brood, 
bees,  and  queen  is  taken  away  for  a  journey 
of  a  week  or  two  the  bees  left  at  home  in  the 
hive  are,  of  course,  queenless,  and  at  once 
begin  to  repair  the  loss  by  Imilding  queen- 
cells.  In  restoring  the  frame,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  home  bees  will  kill  their  return- 
ing mother.  This  has  occurred,  even  when 
I  have  previously  destroyed  all  the  queen- 
cells.  But  in  either  case,  whether  the  queen- 
cells  are  destroyed  or  not,  why  do  the  home 
bees  wish  to  kill  their  queen?  Wandering 
prodigals,  in  their  estimation,  are  seldom  to 
be  looked  on  with  favor.  Why?  You  apia- 
rist who  talk  so  much  of  the  changing  smell 
of  a  queen  during  the  period  of  introduction, 
please  tell  me,  has  she  acquired  a  foreign 
odor  and  accent  in  two  weeks'  travel?  If 
the  mother  were  reintroduced  to  her  daugh- 
ters by  the  regular  gnawing-out  process  of 
the  introducing-cage,  would  she  have  recov- 
ered her  home  smell? 

And  that  leads  to  another  question:  If  she 
were  thus  in  regular  succession  introduced 
to  the  one  hundred  colonies  of  an  apiary, 
would  she  develop  a  hundred  different  smells? 
You  advocate  of  smells,  please  put  that  into 
your  smelter,  and  let  me  know  what  you 
draw  off. 

But  all  this  is  part  of  another  question. 
If  you  would  really  know  and  love  your 
bees,  and  make  others  know  and  love  them, 
get  a  lecturer's  hive  and  travel  with  them, 
eat  with  them,  room  with  them,  and  sleep 
in  the  same  bed  with  them. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

[Referring  to  the  subject  of  queen  and  col- 
ony odor,  as  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph, 
we  belong  to  the  school  that  believe  that  un- 
der normal  conditions  a  queen  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  colony  providing  she  has  the 
colony  odor,  other  things  being  equal.  She 
may  be  accepted  under  other  circumstances 
when  she  does  not  have  such  odor.  When  a 
queen  that  has  traveled  all  over  the  country 
is  returned  to  her  colony  she  has  lost  the 
colony  odor.     Having  come  in  contact  with 


men  and  things  has  so  changed  her  that  even 
her  own  bees  would  seek,  ordinarily,  to  de- 
stroy her.  While  we  would  not  state  it  as  a 
positive  fact,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  eve- 
ry time  a  queen  is  changed  from  one  colony 
to  another,  unless  she  has  acquired,  through 
the  process  of  introduction,  the  odor  of  the 
receiving  colony,  she  will  generally  be  re- 
jected. We  say  generally,  because  there  are 
sevei'al  conditions  under  which  a  queen  can 
be  introduced  without  having  the  receiving 
colony  odor;  but  these  exceptions  only  prove 
the  rule. — Ed.] 

♦■«» 

BEE  KEEPING  IN  TEXAS. 

Some  Useful  Devices  as  Made  and  Used  by 
D.  31.  Edwards. 

BY  H.  H.  ROOT. 


Continued  from  the  March  ir>th  issue. 
If  a  man  can  be  called  the  father  of  bee- 
keeping for  his  locality,  then  D.  M.  Edwards 
is  the  father   of   bee-keeping    near  Uvalde. 
He  is  always  I'eady  to  tell  what  he  knows. 


FIG.   1. — D.    M.  EDWARDS    ILLUSTRATING    HIS 
UNCAPPING-BOX. 
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FIG.     2. — COMB-BOX    ARRANGED   FOR  THE   EXTRACTING   SEASON. 


smoker,  etc.  The  ground 
is  so  level  and  smooth 
everywhere  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  a 
wheelbarrow. 

It  is  often  hard  work 
to  carry  or  lift  heavy 
hives;  and  so  Mr.  Ed- 
wards devised  the  lifting- 
rack  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
It  is  seen  that,  the  heavi- 
er the  hive,  the  more  the 
rack  tends  to  close  up 
and  grip  the  hive.  Shoit 
nails  are  driven  through 
the  pieces  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  the  points  project 
a  little  through  the  wood, 
thus  preventing  any  pos- 
sibility of  slipping.  Two 
men  can,  with  this  rack, 
handle  the  heaviest  hives 
very  easily. 

Mr.  Edwards  makes  his 
own  foundation,  and  also 
quite  a  little  for  his  neigh- 
bors. For  melting  up  his 
wax  he  makes  an  out- 
door furnace  of  brick — 
see  Fig.  4.  This  may  be 
used  also  for  liquefying 
honey  and    melting    up 


and  to  give  friendly  help 
to  his  less  experienced 
neighbors.  For  instance, 
when  I  saw  ingenious 
tools  and  devices  in  his 
yards  I  would  also  see 
them  in  the  many  yards 
of  the  other  bee-keepers 
near  him.  If  he  has  a 
satisfactory  method  of 
working,  he  tells  the  oth- 
ers about  it. 

One  very  convenient 
and  simple  thing  is  his 
uncapping-can,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  It  is  provided 
with  a  spout  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  further  end, 
through  which  the  honey 
may  be  drawn  as  it  drops 
from  the  cappings  above 
a  screen  near  the  bottom. 
At  the  top  of  the  can  is  a 
frame,  the  construction 
of  which  is  shown.  A 
cleat  is  held  by  a  bolt  to 
one  of  the  cross-pieces, 
so  that  it  may  turn 
around  fi-eely.  When  the 
bottom-bar  of  the  frame 
rests  on  this  cleat  the 
frame  may  be  turned 
around  without  effort. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  comb- 
box  on  a  wheelbarrow, 
the  front  of  which  is  fit- 
ted with  loops,  etc.,  for 
holding    a   knife,    brush. 


FIG.  o— HANDY  RACK  FOR  LIFTING  AND  CARRYING  HEAVY  HIVES. 
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FIG.  4. — U.     M.     EDWARDS       OUTDOOR      FUKN.YCE     FOR 
MELTING    UP   WAX,    LIQUEFYING   HONEY,  ETC. 


old  combs  or   slumgum  for  the  wax- press. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  convenient  is  the 
moving  bottom— see  Fig.  5.  As  shown,  this 
is  a  shallow  Ijox  just  large  enough  to  allow 
a  hive  to  stand  in  it.  The  bottom  of  this  box 
is  made  of  thin  wood  and  wire  cloth.  The 
regular  bottom-board  is  removed,  and  the 
hive  set  into  this  shallow  box  and  held  there 
by  a  nail  driven  half  way  in  at  either  end. 
There  is  no  chance  for  this  to  get  knocked 
off,  and  yet  they  are  easily  taken  off  when 
necessary.  There  is  no  entrance,  and  the 
only  opening  is  through  the  wii'e  cloth  at 
the"  bottom,  which  provides  sufficient  venti- 
lation. 

It  took  quite  a  while  to  see  all  these  things, 
but  it  was  still  early  in  the  morning  when 
we  started  for  the  apia- 
ry of  the  Huegely  Broth- 
ers. On  the  way  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  brush 
fence  It  interested  me 
greatly,  and  so  I  took  a 
picture  of  it — Fig.  G. 

It  was  in  the  honey- 
house  of  the  Huegely 
Brothers  that  I  tasted 
some  very  tine  broom- 
weed  honey.  It  was  very 
light  and  thick,  and  had 
a  good  flavor,  although 
it  was  not  as  mild,  of 
course,  as  white  -  clover 
honey.  Broomweed  hon- 


ey often  candies  in  one  night.  In 
three  days  the  cans  into  which  it 
is  put  maybe  turned  upside  down 
without  danger  of  the  honey  run- 
ning out.  That  is,  in  this  time  it 
becomes  perfectly  solid,  especially 
if  the  weather  is  a  little  cool,  as  it 
generally  is  when  the  extracting 
is  done. 

Some  of  the  other  honey-plants 
lire  the  guajilla,  the  cat-claw,  and 
I  he  mesiiuite.  These  were  fully 
illustrated  and  described  in  the 
Nov.  1st  issue  of  Gleanings  for 
iliOl. 

Before  I  left,  Mr.  Edwards  re- 
marked that,  in  one  place  near 
Uvalde,  there  were  1500  colonies 
wilhin  two  miles,  and  that  the 
bees  were  unable  to  store  surplus 
honey,  therefore,  except  in  an  un- 
usually good  year.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  certain  localities  are 
nut  apt  to  be  overstocked,  yet  it 
seems  only  reasonable  that,  in 
most  places,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  colonies  that  should 
be  kept  in  one  place  and  that, 
after  this  limit  has  been  passed, 
the  amount  of  surplus  honey  de- 
creases as  the  number  of  colonies 
increases.  As  the  whole  region 
is  overstocked,  there  is  not  room 
for  another  bee-keeper  to  squeeze 
in. 


,..,'.-^ . 


TRAY  FOR  MOVING  BEES. 


FIG.  6. — A  TEXAS  BRUSH  FENCE, 
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-CELLAR  VENTILATING   HIVE-STANDS,  SHOWING   THE   NUMBER    OF    DEAD    BEES 

HIVE. 


THE    SHUT-IN    PRINCIPLE    OF    HIVE- 
STAND  CELLAR  AVINTER  VEN- 
TILATION. 


The  Result  of  the  Experiment. 


BY  E.    R.    ROOT. 


FIG.  2.- 


when  we  used  the  ordinary  hive-entrance 
(superannuated  bees  tlying  on  the  cellar  bot- 
tom), the  result  of  the  shut-in  plan  the  past 
winter  is  very  disappointing.  But  we  are  not 
disposed  at  present  to  lay  all  the  blame  of 
this  poor  showing  on  the  Hershiser  principle 
of  ventilating  hives  in  the  cellar.  A  part  of 
the  trouble  may  be  due  to  too  high  an  aver- 
age cellar  temperature.  A  report  has  just 
been  received  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand,  of  Bir- 
mingham, O.,  who  has  tried  this  shut-in  hive 
plan  with  flattering  success.  He  says  he  will 
use  it  in  the  future.  An  examination  of  the 
Hershiser  bees  on  the  Hershiser  stands  in 
Buffalo  showed  that  the  bees  were  doing  fine- 
ly; but  in  our  cellar,  at  least,  where  the  tem- 
perature ranged  from  45  to  65,  the  results 
were  as  above  stated. 

Up  to  Jan.  1  we  found  many  bees  dead 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ventilating  hive-stands. 
On  the  first  warm  day  we  took  the  bees  out 

and  gave 
them  a 
11  i  g  h  t  ; 
then  we 
put  them 
back  o  n 
the  hive- 
stands,  at 
this  time 
putting 
half  the 
bees  in 
one  com- 
partment 
and  half 
in  the 
other. 
We    then 

-THE    NUMBER   OF   DEAD*BEES   ON   A    VENTILATED   HIVE-STAND,  AND  THE      put      in    a 
NUMBER   ON   A   BOTTOM   WITH   NO   VENTILATION.  Scheme  of 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  our  Jan.  15th 
issue,  page  83,  we  reported  unfavorably  on 
this  principle  of  wintering;  but  later  on, 
when  the  bees  had  had  a  flight,  and  had  been 
put  back,  we  concluded  that,  perhaps,  that 
scheme  of  shutting  the  bees  within  the  hive 
was  going  to  prove  a  success  after  all.  Now, 
however,  we  are  again  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, with  indications  going  to  show  that 
for  our  conditions,  at  least,  it  is  not  a  success. 
We  have  just  taken  our  colonies  out  of  the 
cellar,  and  find  quite  a  number  of  them  dead, 
and  all  the  rest  in  a  greatly  weakened  con- 
dition.    As    compared   with    former    years 
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ventilation  foi*  the  cellax",  whereby  the  tem- 
perature could  be  reduced,  that  worked  so 
satisfactorily  that  we  were  very  hopeful  of 
good  results,  and  so  I'eported  in  our  issue  for 
Slarch  1,  page  308;  but  when  we  came  to  car- 
ry our  bees  out  this  spring,  the  silent  dead 
told  us  another  tale. 

The  subjoined  half-tones,  Figs.  1  and  3, 
from  photos  of  the  ventilating  hive- bottoms. 
picked  up  at  random,  I'epresent 
the  number  of  dead  to  each  hive 
since  the  middle  of  January. 

Fig.  1  shows  some  of  the  bot- 
toms have  fewer  dead  bees  than 
the  others,  while  the  two  on  the 
left  foreground  seem  to  have  more 
dead  than  the  average.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  col6nies  revealed 
that  this  great  amount  of  dead 
bees  just  below  the  cluster  and 
in  the  hive  was  possibly  a  source 
of  infection  to  the  live  ones  above. 
The  dead,  swollen  with  dysen- 
tery, were  traveled  over  by  the 
healthy  bees,  with  the  apparent 
result  that  the  infection  was  carried  to  the 
bees  above,  which  in  tui'n  succumbed,  add- 
ing their  number  to  those  that  had  preceded. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  comparison  that  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  The  hive-stand  on  the  right  was 
by  accident  put  under  the  hive  tipside  down, 
shutting  out  practically  all  ventilation  while 
the  colony  just  next  to  it  had  the  hive-stand 
put  under  right  side  up.  These  two  hive- 
stands  were  placed  side  by  side  and  photo- 
graphed, the  result  showing  in  Fig.  3.  Re- 
markable as  it  may  seem,  the  colony  that  had 
no  entrance  and  almost  no  ventilation  had 
very  few  dead  bees.  Indeed,  the  dead  can  be 
counted,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
hive-stand  on  the  right  in  Fig.  2.  Now  the 
colony  next  to  it,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  and 


of  the  same  strength,  and  with  a  lot  of  ven- 
tilation, had  a  large  number  of  dead  bees. 
How  do  we  know  the  colonies  were  of  the 
same  strength?  By  comparing  the  dead  and 
living  of  both  colonies.  The  excess  of  dead 
in  one  case  seemed  to  show  that  ventilation 
was  responsible  for  the  heavy  mortality. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  lai'ge  number 
of  colonies  in  the  cellar  which  had  the  same 


FIG.   ,3. — THE    NUMBER   OF    DEAL)    BEES    PEK   HIVE-STAND 
WHERE  THE  LOSS  PER  COLONY  WAS  THE   GREATEST. 

losses,  and  others  with  too  many  dead  for  the 
time  of  confinement,  it  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  Hershiser  principle  gave  too  much 
ventilation  for  the  weak  colonies  in  our-  cel- 
lar. Better  would  it  have  been  by  far  if  they 
had  had  the  ordinary  bottoms  with  summer 
entrances  through  which  the  diseased  bees 
could  have  escaped,  leaving  the  hive  free 
from  the  contamination  of  their  dead  carcass- 
es. 

Right  here  an  explanation  should  be  made, 
else  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  readei's  to  har- 
monize the  diffei'enees  in  results  secured  by 
ourselves,  Mr.  Hershiser,  and  Mr.  Hand. 
We  cellar  only  weak  colonies  or  nuclei,  the 
stronger  ones  being  kept  outdoors  in  double- 
walled  hives  or  winter  cases.     With  strong 

colonies,  such  as 
Mr.  Hershiser 
and  Mr.  Hand 
have,  such  a 
large  amount  of 
ventilation  pos- 
sibly would  do 
no  harm.  We 
s?ij  2^ossiblij,  be- 
cause we  are  not 
sure  whether  or 
not  if  it  does  no 
hai'm  it  does  any 
good. 

In  this  con- 
nection it  may 
be  interesting  to 
cite  the  case  of 
Mr.  H.  R.  Board- 
man,  of  East 
Townsend,  Ohio, 
who  piles  his 
hives  one  on  top 
of  the  other 
without  any  bot- 
tom-boards, like 
so  much  cord- 
wood,  but  so 
placed      that 


FIG,  4. — METHOD  OF  CAUKVING  i;EK.-5  OLT  OF  THE  OELLAU  AT  THE  HOME 
OF  THE  HONEY-BEES. 
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about  a  third  of  the  bottom  is  open.  While 
he  was,  apparently,  having  excellent  results, 
we  distinctly  remember  the  time  when  he  had 


"  PKICKLY-PEAR         CACTI       IN       SOUTHWEST 

TEXAS. 
See  "Bee-keeping  in  the  Southwest"  on  page  542. 

a  good  many  dead  bees  on  his  cellar  floor. 
Would  he  have  had  less  if  he  had  had  less 
ventilation? 

Two  or  three  of  our  late  correspondents 
on  cellar  wintering  have  strongly  advised 
against  this  large  amount  of  hive  ventilation, 
arguing  that  it  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
One  correspondent,  it  will  be  rememberetl, 
held  that  the  brood-chamber  was 
brought  to  too  low  a  temperature, 
and  that  the  bees,  in  order  to 
keep  such  brood-nest  warm,  clus- 
tered near  the  opening  to  shut 
out  the  cold  air  We  know  that 
cold  induces  a  large  consumption 
of  stores.  Overfeeding  in  turn 
induces  dysentery,  and  dysen- 
tery, death.  Hence,  it  may  be 
seen  why  so  many  of  our  colo- 
nies suffered.  In  this  connection 
it  may  Ije  interesting  also  to  note 
that  the  great  majority  of  cellar- 
winterers  use  the  ordinary  sum- 
mer hive-entrances.  ISo  long  as 
we  used  such  entrances  in  our 
cellar  we  had  excellent  results  in 
wintering. 

We  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Fig.  2  would  probal)ly 
prove  that  the  bees  in  the  cellar 
should  [have  no  ventilation,  for 
one  straw  does  not  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows;  but  in  view 
of  the  various  reports  we  feel 
that  an  excess  of  ventilation, 
with  either  weak  or  strong  colo- 
nies, does  no  real  good,  but,  on 
the  (contrary,  may  be  the  cause  of 
severe  loss. 

Fig.  4  shows  our  method  of 
carrying  our  bees  out  of  the  cel- 


lar. It  consists  of  two  side  rails  secured  by 
two  cross-pieces  with  four  short  legs,  put 
together  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
side  rails  in  the  one  we  use  are  only  2  inches 
wide  by  |  thick.  The  legs  should  be  short 
so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of 
cellars  and  over  obstructions.  Two  men  can 
easily  carry  out  Ave  weak  colonies  or  three 
strong  ones,  and  both  be  free  to  walk  and 
lift  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  On  ar- 
rival at  the  point  where  the  colonies  are  to 
be  distributed,  the  sti'etcher.  so  to  speak,  is 
set  down  on  its  four  legs,  when  each  man 
picks  up  a  hive  and  stations  it  on  its  stand. 
When  unloaded,  the  men  go  back  and  pick 
up  another  load.  This  hive-carrier  is  used 
by  several  prominent  bee-keepers.  The  one 
hei'e  shown  is  modeled  "after  the  one  suggest- 
ed by  G.  C.  Greiner. 

Do  not  tell  Dr.  Miller,  but  this  carrier  is 
far  ahead  of  his  scheme  of  two  men  carrying 
out  one  colony  with  a  rope.  Granted  that 
his  colonies  are  heavy  and  strong,  two  men 
can  carry  three  as  easily  as  they  can  carry 
one  in  his  way. 

There  is  one  advantage  about  the  shut-in 
plan.  It  enables  one  to  determine  definitely 
the  2^f'02>ortionate  loss  for  each  colony.  Jn 
the  case  of  the  exhibit  in  Fig.  2  the  compari- 
son is  very  marked. 


DANZENBAKER  FRAMES  HANDLED  FROM  THE 
SIDES  OF  THE  HIVE. 

I  send  you  two  pictures  of  some  hives  I  have. 
The  engraving  shows  my  hive  remodeled  to 
combine  the  American  method  of  working 
over  the  top  or  of  whole  stoiies,  and  the  Ger- 


DANZENBAKER   HIVE   ARRANGED 
THE   SIDE. 


TO     BE     OPENED    AT 
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man  principle  of  working  from  the  side.    Jt 
makes  a  good  observation  hive. 

You  can  see  the  tongs  as  used  in  Germany. 

Massillon,  Ohio,  Oct.  6.     E.  A.  Newell. 


WAX-RENDERING. 


The  Unheated  vs.  the  Hot- water  Presses; 
the  Strength  of  the  Screw. 


BY  J.  J.   RAPP. 


I  have  read  H.  H.  Root's  articles  on  wax- 
making,  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  nice- 
ly that  the  new  machine  is  within  two  per 
cent  of  being  as  effective  as  the  German  wax- 
press.  His  conclusions  are  erroneons  and 
misleading  because  they  are  based  on  the 
work  of  the  German  press  instead  of  on  the 
actual  per  cent  of  wax  remaining  in  the  slum- 
gum.  We  can  say  with  safety  that  one  pro- 
cess is  better  than  another,  but  we  can  not 
say  how  efficient  our  best  appliances  are  un- 
less we  know  our  final  percentage  of  loss. 

The  appearance  of  refuse  containing  less 
than  35  per  cent  of  wax  is  so  misleading  that 
no  one  without  much  experience  can  divide 
it  into  more  than  three  grades — that  above 
25  per  cent  as  containing  some  wax;  that 
above  20  per  cent  as  containing  a  little  wax, 
and  the  rest  as  clean.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cocoons  and  refuse  hold  the 
wax  like  a  sponge,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
are  saturated  with  it  that  they  cohere  more 
or  less  sti'ongly,  making  the  refuse  hard  or 
lumpy;  and  it  is  only  when  there  is  more  wax 
present  than  they  can  absorb  that  we  have 
streaks  of  wax  showing  in  the  lumps. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  nature  of  the  material, 
that  nothing  but  pressure  will  remove  the 
wax,  and  we  shall  be  successful  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure  exerted. 

The  unheated  press  you  described  is  right 
in  px'inciple.  All  you  need  is  a  screw  capa- 
ble of  exerting  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  or 
more  to  the  square  inch  instead  of  the  few 
pounds  possible,  as  now  constructed.  I  use 
a  hot-water  press  with  a  20-ton  screw  on  a 
surface  of  175  square  inches,  thus  getting 
theoretically  a  pressui'e  of  200  pounds  or 
more  to  the  square  inch,  and  have  worked 
many  tons,  both  of  old  comb  and  slumgum 
previously  worked  by  all  the  various  pro- 
cesses, and  have  made  dviring  the  past  year 
3600  pounds  of  wax  from  such  material.  The 
intermittent  pressure  easily  obtained  with  a 
screw  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  hot-water 
press,  because  the  wax,  when  expressed,  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  water  takes  its  place 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  ready  to  car- 
ry another  portion  of  wax  with  it  when  pres- 
sure is  again  applied.  This  is  due  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  refuse,  which,  when  relieved, 
expands  and  absorbs  a  portion  of  water  to 
take  the  place  of  the  wax  and  water  former- 
ly expressed. 

The  hot  water  keeps  the  wax  liquid,  and 
the  press  can  l)e  tightened  at  intervals  for 
two  or  three  houi*s,  for  it  is  only  after  this 
time  that  the  material  ceases  to  yield,  show- 
ing that  the   material   is  very  reluctant  to 


yield  up  its  liquid  portion,  and  also  show- 
ing why  a  hot- water  press  is  superior  to 
any  other,  since  any  dry  press  must  nec- 
essarily chill  in  a  few  minutes,  giving  no 
time  for  the  gradual  exudation  of  the  wax, 
and  no  advantage  from  slacking  the  pres- 
sure, because  we  have  no  liquid  to  be  taken 
up  again.  Material  worked  in  a  dry  press 
similar  to  mine  yielded  in  the  hot-water 
press  12  per  cent  of  wax,  showing  the  loss  in 
a  press  many  times  more  powerful  than  the 
German  wax-press.  I  have  handled  several 
lots  of  refuse  previously  worked  in  a  German 
press,  and  worked  cleaner  than  by  any  pro- 
cess in  common  use. 

The  lot  yielding  the  least  wax  was  worked 
twice  through  a  German  wax-press,  then 
yielded  16  per  cent  of  wax.  Suppose  the 
third  lot  in  H.  H.  R.'s  experiment  to  be  100 
pounds  of  very  old  brood-combs,  and  that  he 
secured  40  pounds  of  wax,  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  three  presses  would  be  78, 
80.6,  and  100  per  cent,  leaving  still  an  unde- 
termined percentage  in  the  refuse,  and  a  gain 
of  9.6  pounds  at  one  treatment  over  his  three 
treatments. 

The  800-pound  producer  would  lose  72 
pounds  that  was  obtainable,  worth  $20.16  in- 
stead of  $2.50 — surely  an  amount  sufficient 
to  justify  him  in  getting  better  appliances. 

Ventura,  Cal.,  Jan.  31. 

[I  was  afraid  that  some  one  would  think 
the  German  wax-press  as  we  used  it  would 
still  leave  a  great  percentage  of  waste,  and 
so  I  stated  on  page  104  that  the  slumgum 
taken  out  after  the  second  rendering  in  the 
unheated  press  was  then  melted  up  again, 
and  pressed  repeatedly  in  the  German  press, 
even  after  wax  had  ceased  to  come  from  the 
spout.  No  matter  how  little  wax  is  left  in 
the  slumgum,  if  it  is  gone  over  again  in  the 
German  press  a  little  will  come  out  each 
time;  but,  as  explained,  we  kept  working 
over  this  refuse  long  after  wax  had  ceased 
to  run,  so  that  nothing  but  hot  water  caused 
by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  came  out. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  German 
press  as  it  is  generally  used  is  not  an  entire- 
ly satisfactory  machine;  but,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  the  trouble  in  every 
case  has  been  caused  by  carelessness  in  read- 
ing directions.  Too  many  producers  in  us- 
ing the  German  press  do  not  wait  long 
enough  before  applying  pressure;  that  is,  if 
they  follow  the  plan  of  melting  up  the  comb 
in  the  px'ess  they  very  often  begin  to  apply 
the  pressure  as  soon  as  the  wax  begins  to 
run  out  of  the  spout,  and  this  means  that 
not  all  of  the  comb  is  yet  thoroughly  heated. 
Or,  the  producer  stops  the  work  too  soon  in 
the  effort  to  save  time,  and,  after  the  refuse 
is  cold,  he  fingers  it  over,  and,  not  being 
able  to  see  any  wax,  imagines  that  he  has 
done  thorough  work,  while,  as  an  actual 
fact,  very  often  from  8  to  20  percent  of  wax 
remains.  But,  as  stated,  we  did  not  use  the 
German  press  in  this  way,  but  kept  at  it  re- 
peatedly until  every  bit  of  wax  had  run  out 
that  would  run  out. 

However,  since  we  have  given  no  absolute 
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proof,  any  one  may  still  maintain  that  we 
were  mistaken  as  to  the  thoroughness  with 
which  we  did  the  work  in  the  German  press. 
So,  in  order  to  give  absolute  proof  of  the 
thoroughness  of  our  work,  we  have  gone 
over  the  ground  again.  We  selected  a  bar- 
rel of  comb  which  was  old — a  very  fair  ma- 
terial with  which  to  work.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  making  tests  with  comb  that  is  al- 
most new  or  with  very  small  quantities,  such 
as  a  few  pounds,  for  the  only  real  way  to 
get  at  the  correct  results  is  to  make  the  tests 
on  a  large  scale.  This  comb  weighed  130 
pounds  net.  There  were  a  few  small  pieces 
of  wax  mixed  in  with  this,  which  in  all  would 
amount  to  possibly  two  or  three  pounds; 
that  is,  this  much  wax  was  free,  in  the  form 
of  small  pieces.  There  was  also  a  small  part 
of  the  comb  in  the  barrel  which  contained 
honey. 

We  first  ran  the  contents  of  this  barrel 
through  the  little  unheated  press,  obtaining 
62  pounds  of  beautiful  bright  yellow  wax  in 
a  total  time  of  34  hours.  This  included  the 
time  of  melting  up,  pressing,  and  every 
thing.  The  writer  did  the  work  himself, 
and  so  can  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  the 
figures.  We  then  melted  up  the  refuse  again 
and  went  through  with  the  same  operation, 
although  pressing  nearly  twice  as  much  at  a 
time,  so  that  this  second  rendering  took  only 
1^  hours.  Two  pounds  of  nice  wax  was  ob- 
tained. The  total  time  of  rendering  the  64 
pounds  of  wax  was  5  hours.  So  far,  we 
have  taken  no  account  of  the  percentage  of 
wax  still  left  in  the  refuse. 

The  next  day  we  took  our  large  hot- water 
press,  with  which  we  have  rendered  a  good 
deal  of  wax,  and  went  over  the  refuse  for 
the  third  time,  simply  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  waste.  The  refuse  was  put  into  three 
large  burlap  sacks  and  all  put  into  the  press, 
eacl  sack  being  separated  from  the  rest  by 
a  cleated  division-board.  Water  was  then 
poured  in  and  heated  up  so  that  it  began  to 
boil  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Af- 
ter allowing  it  to  boil  about  an  hour  the 
pressure  was  applied  slowly  until  the  screw 
was  down  as  far  as  we  could  possibly  turn 
it.  It  was  left  down  for  about  half  an  hour, 
then  raised  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned 
slowly  down  again.  This  was  kept  up  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  water 
meanwhile  boiling  all  the  time  We  have 
used  such  a  hot-water  press  considerably  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  are  quite 
familiar  with  that  plan  of  working.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  refuse  was  kept  under  boil- 
ing water  for  eight  hours,  and  was  subjected 
to  great  pressure  nearly  all  the  time,  although 
the  screw  was,  of  course,  raised  for  ten 
minutes  about  every  half-hour  to  allow  the 
cheeses  to  swell  up  with  water. 

Now  for  the  result.  We  obtained  just  ex- 
actly one  pound  and  six  ounces  of  wax, 
which  was,  of  course,  of  a  very  dark  color, 
due  to  the  excessive  heat  and  the  long  time 
which  it  had  x-emained  in  the  metal  hot-wa- 
ter press.  The  percentage  of  loss,  then,  after 
the  two  renderings  in  the  little  open  press 
was  just  exactly  2.1.     You  will   see  further 


that  these  results  agree  very  closely  with  the 
results  which  were  given  in  Gleanings. 

By  being  careful,  the  percentage  of  loss 
after  two  treatments  can  be  kept  not  over  2 
per  cent.  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  take  the 
time  a  third  treatment  will  reduce  the  final 
loss  to  less  than  1  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  the  screw  which  we  used  in 
this  pi'ess  looks  very  small  and  inadequate, 
for  the  engravings  in  Gleanings  are  not 
quite  exact,  for  the  reason  that  the  engravers 
ran  their  tool  too  close  in  trimming  off  along 
the  screw,  which  makes  it  look  very  slender. 
We  have  never  had  any  trouble,  however, 
about  the  screws  bending;  and  as  for  the 
pressure  to  be  exerted,  we  think  they  are 
ample. 

To  give  the  figures,  however,  we  would 
say  that  one  man  using  the  short  double  7^- 
inch  lever  at  the  top  of  the  screw  is  able  to 
exert  a  pressure  of  111  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  As  nearly  as  we  can  get  at  it  the  ac- 
tual pressure  exerted  is  15,079  pounds,  or  in 
round  numbers  7^  tons.  The  cheese  which 
we  use  contains  185.8  inches,  so  that  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  is  111  pounds  as  we 
have  stated. — H.  H.  Root.] 


QUEEN-REARING. 

Some  Methods  of   Cell-starting;    Inducing 

Supersedure  by  Clipping  Queen's  Leg ; 

a   Queen-excluding   Cage   for 

Starting   Cells. 

BY  E.   F.   ATWATER. 


In  queen-rearing  I  usually  prefer  some 
simple  and  fairly  positive  method  of  cell- 
starting.  Sometimes  I  have  good  success 
with  the  Swarthmore  "swarm-box;  "  at  other 
times  a  strong  colony  is  moved  to  a  new 
stand  after  shaking  off  plenty  of  nurse-bees 
at  the  old  stand,  where  a  hive  containing 
frames  of  pollen,  honey,  and  two  Pratt  hold- 
ing-frames and  one  frame  of  open  brood 
receives  them.  This  operation  is  performed 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Next  morning 
we  remove  the  brood  from  this  now  hope- 
lessly queenless  lot  of  bees,  and  graft  the 
cells  with  larvse  from  our  best  breeder. 
Sometimes  an  extracting-super  with  its  combs 
and  a  big  force  of  bees  is  set  off  on  to  a 
screened  rim,  water  poured  into  one  of  the 
combs,  then  about  six  hours  later  we  give 
these  confined  queenless  bees  about  32  cells 
to  start.  Cells  started  by  any  of  these  meth- 
ods are  best  finished  in  a  queen-right  colony — 
the  queen,  unless  failing,  being  separated 
from  the  cells  by  queen-excluding  metal. 

Early  in  the  season  we  seldom  have  colonies 
so  strong  that  the  queen-cells  should  be 
finished  in  an  upper  story  above  an  excluder. 
We  can  cut  off  one  of  the  legs  of  the  queen, 
which  causes  supersedure  in  about  five  out 
of  six  cases;  but  here  queens  so  treated  never 
do  as  good  work  at  laying,  and  sooner  or 
later  come  up  missing.  If  the  leg-clipping 
plan  of  inducing  supersedure  is  adopted,  the 
queens  should  be  operated  on,  about  a  week 
before  their  colonies  will  be  called  on  for 
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cell-furnishing.     That  method  should  be  pop- 
ular with  modern  bee-keeping  M.  D.'s. 

We  may  confine  the  queen  on  one  or  more 
frames  of  brood  at  one  side  of  the  hive,  the 
cells  being  completed  on  the  other  side.  To 
do  this  we  must  use  a  tight-fitting  queen- 
excluding  division-board,  making  s^ure  that' 
the  queen  can  not  pass  around  it  at  any 
point,  or  our  cells  may  be  destroyed.  Or, 
we  may  saw  grooves  in  the  ends  of  the  hive- 
body,  cutting  the  division-board  of  perfoi'- 
ated  zinc  of  such  size  that  the  ends  will  fit 
in  these  grooves;  but  even  then  the  bottom 
is  to  be  provided  for. 

With  all  these  points  in  view  I  constructed 
my  cell-trough  several  years  ago,  and  after 
extensive  trial  I  can  say  that  it  is  very  effect- 
ual  and  exceedingly  handy.     Refei'ence    to 


atwater's  cell-trough  for  getting 
queen-cells  started. 

the  cut  will  explain  the  construction.  It  is 
18 1\  inches  long,  91  deep,  wide  enough  to 
hold  three  frames  easily.  The  ends  are  of 
tin,  soldered  to  the  sides  of  queen-excluding 
zinc,  while  the  bottom  is  a  thin  board  to 
which  sides  and  ends  are  nailed.  The  top- 
bars,  on  which  it  hangs,  are  ix^xl9,  nailed 
to  the  upper  edges  of  the  queen-excluding 
zinc. 

To  use,  go  to  a  strong  colony,  take  out 
four  frames,  two  of  them  hatching  brood; 
hang  the  cell-trough  in  the  middle  of  the 
hive.  Inside  the  cell-trough  put  a  frame  of 
emerging  brood,  if  possible  at  each  side,  be- 
ing sure  that  the  queen  is  not  in  the  cell- 
trough.  Close  the  hive;  and  as  soon  as  the 
bees  are  clustered  in  the  vacant  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  cell-trough,  put  in  a  frame  of 
started  cell-cups  from  your  cell-starters. 
Here  they  may  remain  for  ten  or  eleven  days, 
when  they  should  be  distributed  to  nuclei  or 
be  caged. 

This  device  will  fit  in  any  standard  hive, 
and  is  always  available.  Of  course,  use  a 
small  quilt  over  the  cell-trough,  to  prevent 
the  queen  fi'om  entering  it  at  the  top. 

To    secure    fine    queens    from    early   cells 


there  are  some  essentials  not  generally  em- 
phasized as  they  should  be.  Select  several 
colonies,  some  time  before  they  will  have  to 
work  on  the  cells.  Feed,  if  the  fields  are  not 
furnishing  an  ample  supply.  Every  few  days 
exchange  their  unsealed  brood  for  frames  of 
emerging  brood  from  other  colonies.  As  soon 
as  your  selected  colonies  are  running  over 
with  nurse-bees,  put  in  the  cell-trough  and 
give  them  a  supply  of  cells  to  finish.  Watch 
that  they  do  not  swarm.  The  queens  so 
reared  will  be  equal  to  the  best. 
Meridian,  Idaho. 

[The  Atwater  cell-trough  is  in  principle 
very  much  like  a  plan  that  we  describe  in 
our  little  book,  "Modern  Queen-rearing," 
with  the  exception  that  we  used  two  tight- 
fitting  perforated-zinc  division-boards  that 
reach  from  bottom  to  cover.  The  principle 
is  the  same,  and  is  all  right.  Mr.  Atwater 
shows  he  is  familiar  with  the  general  subject 
of  queen-rearing  by  the  references  he  makes 
to  the  various  methods,  all  of  which  have  some 
good  features  to  recommend  them. — Ed.] 


EXPERIMENTS  AVITH  BABY  NUCLEI. 


Shall  this  Method  of  Fertilizing  Queens  be 
Perpetuated  ? 


BY  ROBERT  B.  M  CAIN. 


[The  following'  article,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  dates 
which  follow,  was  written  over  a  year  ag'o;  but  it  was 
mislaid,  and  not  discovered  until  lately.  "What  the 
writer  has  to  say,  therefore,  relates  to  the  small 
Pratt  baby  nuclei,  then  in  use,  and  not  to  the  larger 
twin  matiny-boxes  that  are  used  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  McCain's  experience  with  these  small  mating- 
boxes  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  most  of  the  others 
who  tested  them.  But  there  were  a  few  who  made 
quite  a  success  of  them,  and  possibly  are  using  them  to- 
day in  preference  to  any  thing  else.  Under  some  con- 
ditions they  will  mate  queens  very  satisfactorily;  but, 
of  course,  they  should  never  be  used  to  rear  cells. 

The  larger  twin  mating-boxes  have  a  capacity  of 
three  frames,  each  frame  being  a  third  the  size  of  the 
Langstroth  in  brood  capacity.  The  aggregate  comb 
surface  of  the  two  bunches  of  bees  that  are  practically 
one  is  very  nearly  three  Langstroth  frames. — Ed.] 

The  season  of  1905  marks  the  time  of  the 
introduction,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  baby- 
nucleus  plan  of  queen-fertilization.  A  most 
important  question  to  be  decided  before  a 
new  season  of  queen- breeding  begins  is, 
"Shall  this  method  be  perpetuated?"  Obvi- 
ously the  question  must  be  decided  on  the 
merits  of  the  system  under  severe  practical 
tests.  Many  bee-keepers  have  been  preju- 
diced against  the  use  of  the  system;  more 
have  seemed  to  misunderstand  it.  But  nei- 
ther prejudice  nor  ignorance  should  have 
weight  in  determining  the  value  of  new  dis- 
coveries or  improvements  in  methods  of  pro- 
cedui'e  in  any  department  of  human  activity. 

After  a  careful  trial  of  the  system,  extend- 
ing through  the  entire  season  of  1905,  the 
writer  has  been  driven,  against  his  will,  to 
feel  that  the  system  ought  to  be  condemned. 

One  reason  for  making  this  statement  is 
that  the  system  is  not  only  out  of  harmony 
with  but  is,  to  some  extent,  contrary  to  the 
natural  economy  of  the  bee-hive.  Bee-mas- 
ters must  work  with  and  not  against  the  in- 
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stincts  of  the  bees.  All  valuable  improve- 
ments that  have  ever  been  made  in  bee  cul- 
ture have  been  founded  upon  the  discovery 
of  some  law  of  action  in  the  nature  of  the 
bee  and  the  adaptation  of  man's  plan  of  ac- 
tion to  conform  to  that  law,  and  to  encourage 
the  bees  to  increase  their  activity  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Any  method  of  manage- 
ment in  any  department  of  bee  culture  which 
goes  contrary  to  the  nature  and  instincts  of 
the  bees  is,  in  theory,  therefore,  doomed  to 
failure. 

In  this  baby-nucleus  plan  of  queen  fertili- 
zation, the  bees  are  very  reluctant— in  fact, 
must  be  forced — to  fill  the  little  frames  either 
with  brood  or  honey  preparatory  to  fitting 
out  the  boxes  for  the  reception  of  virgins. 
They  are  induced  with  great  difficulty  to  re- 
main in  the  boxes  even  after  they  have  been 
established  in  them  by  long  confinement;  and 
when  they  have  been  induced  to  take  up  an 
abode  there,  they  find  themselves  too  few  in 
numbers  to  maintain  "body  heat"  sufficient 
for  healthy  brood-rearing,  and  too  weak  to 
gather  food.  Moreover,  they  are  an  easy 
prey  to  robbers.  When  the  bee-keeper  has 
established  his  baby  mating- boxes  he  has  de- 
stroyed almost  the  last  semblance  of  colony 
life  among  those  bees.  He  has  made  a  hand- 
ful of  bees  homeless  and  heartless.  They 
have  become  discouraged  and  demoralized  so 
that  the  actions  both  of  queens  and  bees  are 
distinctly  different  from  those  of  a  normal 
colony.  They  must  be  fed  to  keep  them  from 
starving.  They  are  on  the  down  grade  of 
existence  from  the  very  beginning,  and  have 
to  be  reinforced  with  young  bees  continually. 
It  is  not  common  for  these  nuclei  to  increase 
in  strength,  even  though  they  are  fed. 

BETTER  TO  HAVE  THE  NATURAL  CONDITIONS 
OF  LARGER  AND  STRONGER  NUCLEI. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  queens  can 
be  fertilized  from  these  boxes.  It  is  true 
that  any  one  who  will  exercise  ordinary  care 
in  manipulating  them  will  get  fair  results. 
But  that  is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
value  of  the  system.  Emphasis  should  be 
laid  with  increasing  force  upon  the  necessity 
of  having  strong  colonies  for  best  results  in 
all  departments  of  bee  culture.  It  is  mani- 
festly unnecessary  to  employ  strong  colonies 
to  mate  the  queens  if  it  can  be  done  equally 
well  with  a  smaller  number  of  bees.  This  is 
the  theory  on  which  the  advocates  of  baby 
nuclei  have  proceeded.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
they  have  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  carrying 
the  theory  to  an  extreme. 

Every  practical  bee-keeper  knows  that  he 
can  divide  his  colonies  down  to  pretty  small 
fractions  of  their  original  strength,  in  favor- 
able seasons,  without  destroying  colony  life; 
but  in  the  practice  of  the  baby-nucleus  system 
the  limit  is  passed.  Colony  life  is  destroyed, 
body  heat  is  wanting,  brood-rearing  in  pre- 
carious and  uncertain,  and  the  constitution 
and  life  of  the  queen,  with  all  that  that  means 
to  future  generations,  are  put  in  jeopardy. 

To  say  that  good  queens  have  been  mated 
in  this  way  is  to  pass  a  high  compliment  on 
their  constitutions;  but  it  does  not  furnish  a 


sufficient  reason  to  continue  the  system  to 
the  detriment  of  that  same  constitution. 

The  contrast  between  baby  nuclei  and  nu- 
clei composed  of  two  L.  frames  operated 
alongside  them  throughout  the  season  was  so 
strikingly  in  favor  of  the  latter  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  induce  the  writer  to  try  the  ba- 
bies again.  In  nuclei  composed  of  one  or 
more  L.  frames,  colony  life  progressed  rapid- 
ly. Instead  of  killing  off  a  lot  of  worker 
bees  to  get  a  few  queens  mated,  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  baby  nuclei,  housekeeping  and 
brood-rearing  progressed  in  thriving  condi- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  season  a  few  of 
these  nuclei  were  easily  united  into  colonies 
and  prepared  for  winter.  With  this  method 
of  forming  nuclei,  all  parts  of  the  bee-keep- 
er's equipment  are  interchangeable.  There 
is  less  fuss,  and  less  expenditure  of  the  en- 
ergy of  the  bee-man,  and  a  saving  of  life 
among  the  bees. 

A  better  nucleus  hive,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  is  one  that  will  hold  two  two-frame 
nuclei,  one  on  either  side  of  a  thin  wooden 
partition.  In  hives  of  this  description  it  was 
astonishing  how  fast  the  nuclei  built  up. 
Conditions  were  most  favorable  for  all  the 
activities  of  the  hive,  and  there  were  two 
queens  to  lay  a  good  portion  of  the  time. 
There  was  less  swarming  out,  less  robbing, 
and  fewer  queens,  lost. 

Oswego,  111. 

■ .  ■  >>>»♦■»>■ « ■  ■ 

THE  MARKETING  OP  HONEY. 


Are  Commission  Men    Honest  ?    How   to 

Produce  Fancy  Honey  and  Pack  it ;  the 

Importance  of   Uniform   Grading. 


BY  WM.   W.  CASE. 


Mr.  Root:— I  do  not  see  how  you  can  recon- 
cile your  statements  on  page  235  concerning 
commission  merchants.  First  you  state  that 
the  one  commission  man  who  did  know  the 
consignment  of  honey  was  on  the  way  noti- 
fied all  the  rest  of  the  commission  men  and 
dealers  in  the  city,  and  that  they  all  conspired 
as  a  unit,  to  the  effect  that  none  of  them 
would  pay  real  value  for  the  honey,  but  that, 
on  going  to  another  city,  he  made  one  honest 
sale,  the  fact  of  which  becoming  known  to 
the  dealers  of  the  first  city,  they  immediately 
conspii'ed  together  and  prevented  said  dealer 
from  any  further  honest  dealing.  You  then 
state  that  you  believe  the  majority  of  com- 
mission men  are  honest.  As  you  state  it,  I 
do  not  see  where  you  can  find  a  quarter 
ounce  of  honest  man  in  either  "gang"  of 
both  cities;  and  as  it  is  plain  that  these  two 
"  gangs  "  worked  together  is  it  not  the  infer- 
ence that  they  would  have  followed  the  same 
man  to  every  city  he  would  have  visited, 
with  like  results  ? 

When  I  am  lucky  enough  to  have  it,  one 
firm  buys  all  of  my  light  honey,  and  they  are 
willing  to  and  do  pay  me  more  for  my  honey 
delivered  at  my  depot  than  the  shark  mer- 
chants quote  as  bringing  on  commission  in 
the  same  city. 

I  have  never  shipped  a  case  of  honey  on 
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commission — never  will — and  have  never 
had  any  dispute  in  settling  up,  the  nearest 
being  a  deduction  of  two  pounds  shortage  in 
a  shipment  of  three  dozen  cases,  for  which 
the  receiver  apologized. 

I  think  every  one  else  can,  if  he  will,  dis- 
pose of  his  honey  in  the  same  way  I  do. 
One  trouble  is,  so  many  do  not  pack  their 
honey  well.  Generally  it  is  a  case  of  don't 
know  how  either  in  producing  or  packing,  or 
both.  A  man  who  tiers  up  comb  honey  from 
spring  till  fall  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  price  he  receives;  neither  will  the  pur- 
chaser be  satisfied  with  the  price  he  pays. 

A  few  years  ago  a  party  sold  his  honey 
crop  to  the  same  party  to  whom  I  sell,  stat- 
ing it  to  be  just  as  good  as  mine.  It  took 
several  weeks  to  adjust  the  price  on  that  lot 
of  honey. 

I  recently  inspected  a  case  of  honey  on  the 
counter  of  a  grocery.  Out  of  24  sections 
there  was  just  one  that  I  would  class  as  Al. 
The  others  were  well  enough  filled,  but  they 
contained  evei'y  thing  between  apple  bloom 
and  aster,  and  "foot-prints"  considerably 
thicker  than  the  cappings,  and  all  had  a  gen- 
eral "dirty"  appearance.  Now,  had  every 
section  been  removed  as  soon  as  sealed,  and 

Eroperly  cared  for,  its  appearance  would 
ave  been  its  own  recommendation.  ' '  Calico 
honey,"  when  clean,  is  not  repulsive;  but 
when  thickly  soiled  it  tempts  neither  eye  nor 
appetite.  Where  at  all  possible  the  extractor 
should  be  used  before  a  new  How  of  different- 
appearing  honey  so  as  to  keep  the  contents 
of  every  package  uniform  in  color,  weight, 
and  quality. 

An  apiarian  that  can  not  make  90  per  cent 
of  his  section  honey  grade  Al  to  fancy  has 
never  learned  his  trade. 

Honey  should  be  taken  from  the  hive  just 
as  soon  as  sealed,  every  section  held  to  the 
light  to  be  sure  it  contains  no  pollen  to  feed 
worms,  and  then  stored  in  a  tight  cupboard 
in  a  very  warm  dry  room  (the  kitchen  is  just 
right  if  the  ladies  will  agree  to  the  arrange- 
ment), and  kept  tightly  closed,  so  that,  when 
the  door  is  opened,  a  gush  of  delicious  aroma 
greets  the  nostrils  and  declares  the  delicacy 
of  the  contents.  It  usually  takes  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  cure  half  a  ton  of  honey  so 
stored;  but  when  it  is  cured  it  is  of  just  as 
fine  quality  as  that  delicious  morsel  occasion- 
ally found  when  transferring,  that  the  bees 
have  cured  and  kept  perfectly  for  probably 
a  dozen  years — the  most  toothsome  morsel 
mortal  man  ever  placed  in  contact  with  his 
palate — a  rival  to  the  "ambrosia  fit  only  for 
the  ancient  gods."  Honey  so  cared  for  and 
treated  will  sell,  where  known,  for  cash  at 
full  or  considerably  above  quotations  on  the 
open  market. 

It  is  never  any  trouble  to  sell  a  good  arti- 
cle if  all  parties  know  it  to  be  good.  In  or- 
der to  sell  a  crop  of  25,  50,  100,  or  1000  cases 
of  honey,  carefully  pack  three  or  four  cases 
as  samples,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
best  grade;  and,  while  the  quality  of  the 
whole  case  is  the  same,  be  very  sure 
that  the  four  sections  next  to  the  glass 
are  as  nearly  alike  as  four  peas  in  color  and 


finish.  If  packed  in  cartons,  leave  one  sec- 
tion next  to  the  glass  open  so  as  to  show  the 
exact  quality  of  the  contents;  also  one  open 
section  inside  of  the  package  for  inspection, 
placing  both  empty  cartons  under  the  lid. 
Now  snip  a  sample  case  to  two  or  three  re- 
liable dealers  in  fine  groceries,  not  commis- 
sion men;  guarantee  every  package  as  good 
as  sample,  and  ask  their  best  offer  on  the 
same  F.  O.  B. ;  and  if  your  honey  is  what  it 
should  be  you  will  get  an  answer  that  will 
surprise  you,  and  that  very  agreeably. 

In  making  large  shipments  of  comb  honey, 
crate  six  to  nine  cases  together  and  load  on 
cars  so  that  the  face  of  the  sections  is  parallel 
with  the  side  of  the  car,  and  you  will  have 
no  more  breakage  than  from  a  carload  of 
pig  iron.  Be  very  cai'eful  to  stencil  exact 
quality,  weight,  and  grade,  on  every  case, 
and  never  try  to  palm  off  a  poor  quality  for 
a  good  one.  It  will  not  work  with  honey,  at 
any  rate.     Here  honesty  is  the  only  policy. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

[Our  correspondent  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  omission  in  our  original 
^  statement.  We  should  have  stated  that  we 
believe  the  great  majority,  if  not  all  the  com- 
mission men  ivho  furnish  qtiotations  for  this 
journal  are  honest.  The  italicized  words 
were  the  ones  omitted.  This  would  reduce 
the  number  down  to  a  select  few.  No,  we 
did  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  majority  of  all  commission  men,  whether 
they  quote  for  any  bee-paper  or  not,  are  re- 
liable. We  should  be  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  men  who  should 
be  avoided. 

The  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Case  on  how 
to  pack  honey  for  shipment,  and,  in  general, 
how  to  prepare  it  for  market,  are  excellent. 
One  who  knows  how  to  take  care  of  these 
two  important  requisites  will,  as  a  rule,  have 
very  little  trouble  with  the  honey-buyers  who 
quote  in  these  columns.  We  italicize  the  last 
three  words  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

We  also  wish  to  indorse  another  sugges- 
tion— to  sell  honey  outi'ight  on  sample  rather 
than  to  depend  on  commission  sales.  If  the 
buyer  knows  your  honey,  knows  that  it  will 
be  equal  to  the  sample,  he  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  want  those  goods,  even  if  he  has  to  pay  a 
little  above  the  market  price  to  get  them. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  ship  honey  to  the  cities 
either  do  not  know  how  to  grade  and  hoiv  to 
pack  it,  or  else  are  woefully  careless.  We 
have  purposely  put  this  in  italics,  and  yet  we 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  some 
who  will  question  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment. But  the  big  buyers  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  commission  men  generally,  we  are 
confident,  will  vouch  for  it.  Some  think  they 
know  how  to  prepare  honey  for  the  market, 
but  they  do  not,  just  the  same,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  take  a  cent  or  two  less  than  the 
same  goods  would  actually  bring  if  they  were 
properly  graded  and  packed.  Penny  wise  is 
sometimes  pound  foolish. 

We  have  harped  on  this  statement  many  a 
time,  but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  keep 
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repeating  it.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  say, 
"Then  you  tell  us  how."  Enclose  one-cent 
postage-stamp  and  we  will  send  a  leaflet  that 
will  explain.  Or  read  carefully  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Case,  who  is  no  novice  in 
this  business. — Ed.] 


LOCATION. 

How  Long  Must  Bees  be  Confined  to  Cause 

Them  to  Mark  Their  Locations  Anew? 

Storing  Comb  Honey. 


BY  WM.   M.  WHITNEY. 


Mr.  Editor: — High  authority  on  apiculture, 
giving  instruction  in  making  artificial  colo- 
nies by  division,  says  that  a  nucleus  colony, 
if  put  into  the  cellar  or  other  dark  place  for 
three  days  from  the  time  it  is  made,  may  be 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  yard  thereafter 
without  danger  of  bees  returning  to  the  old 
stand,  which  is  correct.  They  might  be  shut 
in  their  hive,  and  be  moved  to  the  stand  they 
were  to  occupy,  if  the  weather  were  cool 
enough,  and  be  opened  at  night  of  the  sec-* 
ond  day  with  the  same  result. 

But  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  of  the 
experience  of  every  practical  bee-keeper  on 
giving  instructions  for  cellaring  bees  for  the 
winter,  he  tells  the  apiarist  to  note  location 
of  each  hive  and  place  them  in  the  cellar  in 
such  order  that  they  may  be  removed  in  the 
spring  and  be  put  on  the  summer  stands  in 
the  same  order  as  in  the  fall  before  cellaring, 
thus  avoiding  confusion  among  the  bees  in 
marking  their  location  when  the  first  flight 
is  taken.  Some  one  says  to  me,  who  must 
entertain  the  same  notion,  "Don't  you  know 
that  bees  will  continue  to  go  back,  more  or 
less,  to  the  old  stand  during  the  summer,  es- 
pecially if  the  bottom-board  is  left  in  its 
place?"  Well,  do  we  not  all  know  that  bees 
from  all  parts  of  the  yard  will  visit  that  bot- 
tom-board if  the  weather  is  warm,  especially 
if  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  to  evolve  the  scent 
of  the  wax  adhering  to  it?  The  same  thing 
occurred  in  my  yard  last  summer  at  an  open 
hive  left  on  the  summer  stand,  in  which  the 
colony  had  died  the  winter  before.  Had 
that  bottom-board  or  the  hive  been  rods 
away  from  the  yard,  the  result  would  have 
been  just  the  same. 

I  venture  the  assertion,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  there  is  not  a  nor- 
mal colony  of  bees  in  existence,  which,  if 
kept  in  its  hive  by  bad  weather  or  from  any 
other  cause  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days, 
that  will  not  mark  its  location  anew  on  the 
first  opportunity  for  a  flight.  If  one  wishes 
to  change  the  location  of  any  colony  in  the 
yard,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
during  a  time  of  weather  unpleasant  enough 
to  keep  the  bees  from  flying,  he  can  do  so 
just  the  same  as  with  a  nucleus,  and  the  bees 
will  mark  their  new  location  without  any 
unpleasant  results.  If  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  habits  of  bees  in  this  particular  is 
correct,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  that,  on 
removal  from  the  cellar,  each  colony  should 


be  put  upon  the  stand  it  occupied  the  fall  be- 
fore? Does  it  not  seem  to  the  practical  ob- 
serving apiarist  as  most  doubtful— in  fact, 
extremely  mythical? 

Again,  another  expert  in  apiculture  on  be- 
ing asked,  "What  shall  I  do  in  storing  frames 
of  comb  honey  which  I  wish  to  use  in  the 
spring — leave  them  in  the  honey-house  or 
put  them  in  the  cellar?"  the  answer  was, "  In 
the  cellar,  if  you  have  no  better  place."  That 
"if  you  have  no  better  place"  was  well  said; 
but  the  experience  of  people  in  general  is 
that  a  worse  place  can  not  be  found  than 
nine  out  of  ten  cellars  of  the  country.  We  all 
know  that  tons  of  the  very  best  honey  have 
been  spoiled  by  being  put  into  the  basements 
of  commission  houses  and  stores,  and  in  cel- 
lars of  homes.  It  would  have  been  just  like 
me  to  have  said,  "If  your  honey-house  is  dry, 
and  you  have  no  better  place  to  which  to 
transfer  it  than  the  cellar,  leave  it  in  the  honey- 
house."  I  have  kept  the  finest  comb  honey 
in  the  honey- house  at  Lake  Geneva  during 
the  winter,  through  zero  weather,  taking  it 
out  in  the  spi'ing  in  as  fine  condition  as  wnen 
pvit  into  jtorage.  The  house  was  dry,  and 
the  honey  well  ripened.  Of  course,  warm 
storage  is  considered  safer. 

Were  Dr.  Miller  asked  where  would  be  the 
best  place  to  store  comb  honey,  his  answer 
would  be,  "Put  it  in  some  warm  dry  place, 
secure  from  injury  by  mice,  etc.,"  and  it 
would  have  been  correct;  but  the  answer 
given  above  was  by  a  man  who  is  pestered 
to  death  with  all  sorts  of  questions,  asked 
over  and  over  again  until  I  should  think  he 
would  go  wild  —dream  about  bees,  or  have 
the  nightmare — when  most  of  the  problems 
could  be  solved  at  home  were  the  questioner 
provided  with  one  or  more  of  the  standard 
works  on  bee-keeping,  and  a  subscriber  to 
one  or  more  journals  upon  the  sUbje  t.  He 
who  has  not  interest  enough  in  the  business 
to  do  this  should  go  out  of  it. 

Evanston,  111. 

[Most  bee-keepers  at  the  present  day  con- 
sider that,  after  bees  have  been  taken  out  of 
a  cellar  in  the  spring,  they  can  be  put  any- 
where— in  the  new  or  old  location — and  it  will 
make  no  difference,  and  we  believe  they  are 
right. — Ed.] 


EUROPEAN  FOUL   BROOD. 


Tlie  Alexander  Treatment  a  Success;  the 

Italians  Found  More  Able  to  Resist 

the  Disease  than  the  Hybrids. 


BY  WILL  A.  HORST. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  the  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  to  hear  something  more 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  Alexander 
treatment  as  a  cure  for  l)lack  brood,  or,  as  it 
is  now  called,  European  foul  brood.  During 
the  past  summer  I  had  ample  opportunity 
for  applying  the  treatment  to  my  apiary  of 
eighteen  colonies.  Having  been  absent  from 
home  during  the  winter  and  spring,  I  was 
unable  to  examine  the  bees  befoi*e  the  first  of 
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June.  My  examination  revealed  a  discourag- 
ing state  of  affairs.  Sixteen  out  of  the  eight- 
een colonies  were  badly  diseased.  This  rap- 
id spread  of  the  disease  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  bees  had,  early  in  the 
spring,  engaged  in  a  general  melee  and  over- 
powered two  diseased  colonies.  The  two  col- 
onies remaining  healthy  were  pure  Italians— 
the  only  pure  stock  in  the  apiary.  One  of 
these,  a  red  clover,  remained  healthy  through- 
out the  season.  The  other,  a  golden,  along 
toward  the-middle  of  June  showed  a  very  few 
diseased  cells,  bvit  later  on  entirely  rid  itself 
of  the  disease,  without  treatment.  The  hon- 
ey-flow throughout  the  summer  was  very 
light;  in  fact,  the  bees  did  nothing  more  than 
make  a  living  up  to  the  fall  flow. 

The  sixteen  diseased  colonies  were  doi;- 
bled  back  to  eight  fair-sized  ones,  and  all 
queens  were  removed  and  killed  except  one, 
as  I  wished  to  replace  them  by  Italians,  be- 
ing now  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Ital- 
ians were  far  more  able  to  resist  the  disease 
than  the  hybrids.  The  hybrid  queen  which 
I  kept  was  caged,  to  be  used  later  as  a  test 
case. 

I  then  followed  the  treatment  as  given  in 
Gleanings,  cutting  out  all  queen-cells  at  the 
end  of  nine  days,  repeating  the  operation 
two  days  later.  I  had  previously  made  ar- 
rangements to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  Italian  queens  sent  to  me  when  need- 
ed. 

At  the  end  of  25  days  most  of  the  colonies 
had  their  brood-nests  cleaned  up  as  slick  as 
a  pin.  I  say  most  of  them,  for  such  was  not 
the  case  with  all.  Right  here  it  may  be  not- 
ed that  individuality  plays  an  important 
factor.  Some  colonies,  which  pi'eviously  had 
a  very  large  amount  of  diseased  brood,  clean- 
ed up  their  cells  so  that  they  shone  like  mir- 
rors, while  others,  even  stronger  in  numbers, 
and  with  less  disease,  left  a  scattering  of 
capped-over  diseased  cells  throughout  the 
brood-nest.  However,  with  a  little  assistance 
they  were  all  apparently  cleaned  up  at  the 
end  of  30  days,  young  laying  queens  wei'e  in- 
troduced, and  further  developements  anx- 
iously awaited. 

Ten  days  after  the  queens  began  laying,  the 
brood  was  carefully  examined.  Those  colo- 
nies which  had  shown  the  greatest  aptitude 
for  housecleaning  now  had  as  healthy  a  lot 
of  brood  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  With 
these  the  cure  was  complete.  But  those  which 
had  shown  some  hesitancy  in  cleaning  up 
showed  here  and  there  a  few  diseased  larvae. 

It  was  into  one  of  the  latter  colonies  that 
the  before-mentioned  hybrid  queen  had  been 
introduced.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  Ital- 
ians became  old  enough  to  take  charge  of 
affairs  in  the  brood-nest,  things  took  a  differ- 
ent turn.  The  third  lot  of  brood  was  entire- 
ly healthy,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  sign  of  the 
disease  in  any  of  the  treated  colonies  since. 
But  not  so  with  the  hybx'id  colony.  The  dis- 
ease stayed,  and  was  on  the  increase  until 
the  treatment  was  repeated  and  a  I'ed-clover 
Italian  queen  substituted.  The  brood  will 
be  carefully  watched  this  coming  summer  to 
see  if  the  disease  reappears,  or  if  the  colonies 


(now  all  pure  Italians)  will  again  contract  it 
from  some  outside  source. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  bee-keep- 
ers to  know  that  this  fell  disease,  which 
seems  to  be  advancing  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  such  rapid  strides,  can  be  dealt  with 
so  effectively  and  economically;  and  the  bee- 
keeping fraternity  surely  should  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  originator  of  this  treatment,  and 
to  Gleanings  for  placing  it  at  their  disposal. 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 

[The  suggestion  'vade  in  the  foregoing  may 
possibly  explain  why  some  have  failed  with 
the  Alexander  plan  of  treating  Europ  -an 
foul  brood  (black  brood)  and  tnat  is,  three 
weeks  or  even  twenty-five  days  may  not  be 
long  enough  for  the  colonies  to  polish  up 
their  cells  or  otherwise  disinfect  them;  and 
it  would  seem  that,  in  view  of  what  our  cor- 
respondent says,  it  might  be  wise  to  keep 
the  colony  queenless  until  such  time  as  the 
cells  faii'ly  glisten.  It  may  be  twenty-one 
days  or  it  may  be  a  whole  month.  Then  do 
not  forget  the  other  important  requisite,  to 
have  pure  Italian  blood. 

We  have  received  some  reports  favorable 
and  some  unfavorable  regarding  this  treat- 
ment; and  it  is  so  simple  to  apply  that  pos- 
sibly some  of  our  subscribers,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, would  be  willing  to  grasp  at  a 
straw.  But  we  are  frank  to  confess  that,  if 
we  had  black  brood  in  our  yard,  we  would 
follow  the  advice  of  the  York  State  Inspect- 
ors, to  shake  on  foundation,  a  la  McEvoy, 
and  then  shake  again.  And  we  would  go 
further.  We  would  dequeen  and  keep  the 
bees  queenless  for  three  weeks,  thus  com- 
bining the  McEvoy  and  the  Alexander 
treatments  together.  When  supplying  a  new 
queen  we  would  put  in  young  and  vigorous 
Italians,  which  we  would  rear  at  an  out-yard 
and  thus  be  ready  to  supply  all  colonies  un- 
der treatment. — Ed.] 


HIVES. 


What  Style  is  Best  for  a  Farmer  Bee-keeper  ? 


BY  B.  W.  FISHER. 


Dr.  G.  C.  Miller: — I  wish  to  ask  many 
questions,  as  I  have  purchased  four  very 
large  hives  with  lots  of  bees — yes,  the  largest 
hives  and  most  bees  in  them  I  have  ever  seen. 
But  I  don't  like  the  hives,  as  they  are  un- 
handy, open  at  the  side.  I  have  nine  hives 
with  bees  in,  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives;  but 
I  think  they  are  too  small,  and  require  too 
much  attention. 

What  hive  would  you  recommend  for  a 
farmer  on  the  let-alone  plan,  or  not  that,  but 
one  giving  the  best  results  with  the  least 
manipulation?  I  see  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  cat- 
alogs a  divisible-brood-chamber  hive,  which 
in  ten-frame  size  I  think  would  suit  me,  if 
there  is  no  drawback  to  it.  I  don't  know 
any  thing  about  it,  so  I  come  to  you  for  your 
advice  and  opinion. 

Then  the  Dad  ants  advocate  a  large  hive 
with  deep  frames.     I   don't   think  i  should 
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like  them;  still  they  may  be  best.  I  know 
you  don't  advise  the  Danzenbaker.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  a  hive  just  20  inches  square, 
outside  measure.  This  would  take  the  regu- 
lar Langstroth  frame.  But  I  would  want 
closed-end  self-spacing  frames  without  the  V 
edge,  with  two  division- boards  to  each  hive, 
I  thick,  with  self-spacing  end-bars  to  them, 
supers  to  match.  For  extracting,  frames  5| 
deep,  closed-end  frames,  and  two  division- 
boards.  Please  help  me  by  pointing  out  all 
undesirable  features,  and  also  the  advantages 
of  such  a  hive.  I  am  compelled  to  purchase 
some  hives  and  supplies,  and  I  am  not  certain 
which  is  best,  and  can  not  afford  to  make 
any  mistake. 
Phillippi,  W.  Va. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

It  would  be  easier  to  make  reply  if  you 
should  ask  about  getting  the  most  honey  pos- 
sible from  each  colony,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  labor  on  the  pai't  of  the  bee-keep- 
er. Most  of  the  study  goes  in  that  direction; 
yet  I  think  some  attention  should  be  paid  to 
those  who  are,  like  yourself,  desiring  to  have 
the  bees  mostly  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  first  requisite  relates  to  size.  The  hive 
must  be  large;  and  seeing  that  you  are  work- 
ing for  extracted  honey,  there  is  little  danger 
of  naving  it  too  large.  A  strong  colony  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  one  or  more  frames  that 
are  not  occupied;  but  it  may  be  damaged  no 
little  if  it  has  a  single  frame  less  than  its 
queen  would  supply  with  brood. 

The  divisible  brood-chamber  seems  to  strike 
you  favorably.  The  chief  advantage  of  a  di- 
visible brood-chamber  lies  in  the  fact  of  its 
elasticity.  You  can  have  your  hive  small  or 
large,  according  as  you  use  one  story  or  more 
than  one  story.  When  you  have  a  small  col- 
ony, one  story  is  enough  for  it;  when  it  be- 
comes stronger  you  can  add  a  story,  making 
the  hive  larger  or  smaller  according  to  need. 
But  there  you  are,  getting  directly  away  from 
the  let-alone  plan,  for  it  might  need  pretty 
close  attention  to  make  the  nive  smaller  or 
larger  at  the  right  time.  The  safe  way  to 
use  such  a  hive  would  be  to  keep  it  two-story 
all  the  time.  But  in  that  case,  what  advan- 
tage would  there  be  in  the  divisible  feature? 
No  one  claims  that  two  shallow  frames,  one 
directly  above  the  other,  are  any  better  than 
a  single  deep  frame  of  the  same  capacity,  if 
the  two  are  to  be  used  always  in  that  way; 
and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  at  least  at  times 
there  is  a  disadvantage  in  having  a  space 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  brood-nest.  Be- 
sides, it  costs  more  for  the  two  shallow  stories 
than  for  the  single  deep  one.* 

I  don't  know  what  your  objections  are  to 
the  Dadants'  deep  frames;  but  if  you  are  to 
use  two  sets  of  shallow  frames  permanently, 
it  certainly  looks  an  advantage  to  have  them 
made  into  a  single  set  of  deep  ones.  Besides, 
the  success  of  such  bee-keepers  as  the  Da- 
dants with  these  frames,  and  the  small  amount 
of  swarming  they  have  with  them,  are  things 
not  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 

♦They  are  listed  at  the  same  price  in  the  supply 
catalogs.— Ed. 


Now  as  to  the  disadvantages  and  advan- 
tages of  your  proposed  20-inch-square  hive 
(should  it  not  be  at  least  20|  with  |  stuff?). 
It  would  hold  12  Langstroth  frames — beside 
the  dummies — a  very  good  size  for  the  let- 
alone  business;  and,  indeed,  some  who  do 
not  go  on  the  let-alone  plan  would  not  con- 
sider it  any  too  large.  The  closed-end  frames 
with  the  dummies  on  the  two  sides  quite  give 
the  advantage  of  a  double-walled  hive.  The 
disadvantage  of  the  closed-end  frames  would 
be  the  danger  of  killing  bees  every  time  you 
put  the  frames  in  place;  but  that  would  not 
count  for  a  great  deal  when  the  hive  is  not 
often  to  be  opened. 

The  Dadant  or  the  Jumbo  with  extra-deep 
Langstroth  frames  would  give  you  the  same 
capacity  with  fewer  frames  to  handle,  and 
the  deeper  frames  would  have  some  advan- 
tages for  brood-rearing,  although  that  would 
count  for  more  further  north.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  12-frame  Langstroth  has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  was  thought  out  by  yourself. 

Really  it's  a  hard  thing  to  say  which  would 
be  best — the  hive  you  have  proposed,  or  the 
Dadant  or  the  Jumbo.  Either  of  them  ought 
to  suit  you  well;  but  I  don't  believe  the  thing 
for  you  is  the  divisible  brood- chamber. 

Marengo,  111.  C.  C.  Miller. 

[There  will  be  a  series  of  articles  soon 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand  that  will  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  divisible-brood-chamber 
hive.  We  advise  Mr.  Fisher  to  wait  till  he 
has  read  this  series  of  articles  before  he 
builds  a  special  odd-sized  hive — not  because 
they  will  discourage  the  divisible- brood- 
chamber  feature,  but  because  they  may  en- 
able him  to  build  more  intelligently. — Ed.] 


STARTERS  MADE  OF  STRIPS  OF  OLD  COMB. 

Thinking  to  interest  some  of  the  small 
bee-keepers  like  myself  I  wish  to  describe  a 
comb-guide  for  brood-frames  that  pleases  me 
better  than  any  thing  else  for  the  purpose 
I  have  ever  used.  It  is  simply  strips  of  old 
brood-combs,  and  the  way  I  use  them  is  like 
this:  I  take  old  tough  brood-combs  and  cut 
them  in  strips  one  inch  or  even  less  in 
width,  being  careful  to  cut  them  square— 
that  is,  not  on  a  bevel.  I  use  a  very  thin 
knife  and  straight-edge.  The  older  and 
tougher  the  comb  the  better  it  pleases  me; 
and  to  fasten  them  in  the  frames  I  proceed 
as  follows: 

Stand  your  frame  bottom  up  on  a  bench  or 
board,  then  with  a  spoon  pour  some  melted 
wax  with  a  liftle  resin  added,  having  it 
quite  hot,  along  the  top- bar  the  whole  length 
where  the  comb  is  to  be  attached.     This  be- 
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ing  done,  place  the  strip  of  comb  in  position, 
pressing  it  into  the  melted  wax,  care  being 
taken  tnat  the  comb  shall  come  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top- bar. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  for  one  I  have 
no  use  for  frames  with  grooves  and  wedge 
device,  not  even  if  I  were  to  use  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  as  I  consider  the  melted-wax 
plan  far  ahead  for  several  reasons. 

The  strips  of  old  combs  being  tough,  and 
as  they  are  at  once  securely  attached  to  the 
top-bar  by  the  bees,  they  very  seldom  break 
loose  from  their  fastenings,  and  with  me 
they  prove  far  raoi'e  substantial  and  satisfac- 
tory ,  than  strips  of  comb  foundation.  Of 
course,  if  I  were  building  up  and  wanted 
lots  of  combs  at  short  notice  I  would  use 
full  sheets  of  foundation;  but  as  it  is  I  al- 
ways have  moi-e  combs  than  I  need,  for  I 
manage  to  prevent  swarming  by  allowing 
the  bees  to  build  comb  in  their  brood-nest. 

D.  S.  Hall. 

South  Cabot,  Vt.,  Feb.  4,  1907. 


TO  TAKE  A  SWARM    OUT    OF    THE    BODY   OF  A 

TREE  WITHOUT  CUTTING  THE 

WHOLE  TREE  DOWN. 

I  notice  in  Aug.  1st  Gleanings,  1906,  that 
Mr.  Fisher  gives  instructions  for  transferring 
bees  from  trees  or  other  natural  abodes. 
Please  tell  us  how  one  is  to  construct  a  plat- 
form away  up  in  a  tree.  I  don't  understand 
how  one  could  take  a  nucleus  hive  up  in  a 
tree,  and,  after  securing  the  colony  already 
in  the  tree,  let  it  down  with  safety.  It  would 
be  full  of  bees,  and  would  be  very  awkward 
to  handle  so  far  from  the  ground;  besides, 
the  bees  in  the  tree  would  be  apt  to  sting. 

Stanley,  W.  Va.  B.  G.  Elefritz. 

[Where  a  swarm  is  in  a  hollow  limb,  the 
limb  may  be  sawn  off  and  then  let  down  by 
means  of  a  rope  in  the  hands  of  some  one  on 
the  ground,  the  rope  passing  over  some  other 
limb.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  hives  up  in 
the  air  by  means  of  this  same  rope,  or  to  let 
a  swarm  down.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  chopping  next  to  the  hollow  where  the 
bees  are  located  will  soon  induce  quiet  so 
there  will  be  no  stinging. — Ed.] 


honey  and  butter;  HONEY  BREAD. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Green  wonders  why  I  wish  to 
"freeze"  the  honey  and  butter  together  as 
suggested.  Well,  my  object  is  quite  differ- 
ent, probably,  from  what  he  had  in  mind.  I 
want  to  get  equal  amounts  of  each,  blended 
perfectly,  because  such  a  mixture  is  ahead  of 
cod-liver-oil  emulsion  for  thin  anemic  per- 
sons, and  is  highly  recommended  by  some 
European  doctors.  They  (the  doctors)  say 
cod-liver  oil  is  not  so  useful,  because  it  does 
not  induce  a  free  flow  of  saliva.  Of  course, 
both  substances  have  to  be  warmed  before 
mixing,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  hardened 
at  once.     Stirring  helps  the  process. 

Another  food  of  like  sort  is  honey  bread, 
of  which  I  have  a  loaf  before  me  which  is  6 
months  old.  It  has  more  honey  in  its  make- 
up than  flour,  and  tastes   like  good   confec- 


tionery. It  is  veiy  porous;  and  as  it  contains 
nothing  whatever  but  honey  and  flour  it  is 
healthful  and  nutritious — just  the  thing  for 
dyspeptics.  The  rising,  I  think,  is  ammonia; 
if  not  that,  baking-powder.  It  was  made  by 
a  firm  in  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  who  retail  a 
loaf  at  25  cents.  Everybody  likes  it.  Mr. 
Coggshall  liked  it  so  much  he  sent  to  ^ew 
York  for  some  so  he  could  fill  up  on  it  just 
for  once. — W.  K.  Morrison. 


SMALLER  CROP  SECURED  WHEN   EXCLUDERS 

WERE    USED;   THE   ALEXANDER  PLAN 

OF   BUILDING   UP   WEAK   COLONIES. 

In  looking  over  the  item  on  page  232,  Feb. 
15,  regarding  queen-excluders,  I  would  say  I 
started  keeping  bees  five  or  six  years  ago. 
The  first  year  1  ordered  my  supplies  for  the 
Langstroth  hives.  I  ordered  some  queen- 
excluding  metal,  put  it  on  some  of  my  strong- 
est colonies,  and  had  very  little  surplus  from 
them,  but  had  a  fairly  good  crop  from  the 
others  without  the  excluders.  In  1905  I  had 
over  1600  sections  from  23  hives,  spring  count, 
8  of  them  being  old  box  hives,  and  in  only 
three  sections  had  there  been  any  brood  at 
all.  The  year  1906  being  a  poor  one  I  had 
only  a  little  over  1400  sections  from  about  40 
hives,  and  not  one  section  had  brood  in  it. 
I  feel  confident  that,  had  I  used  excluders  in 
1905  and  1906,  my  yield  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  less.  The  only  use  I  have  for  the 
excluders  is  in  the  spring,  when  I  put  the 
weak  colonies  over  the  strong  ones  as  de- 
scribed by  E.  W.  Alexander.  1  find  it  to  be 
of  great  value  in  building  up  the  weak  colo- 
nies in  the  spring.  W.  G.  Asbell. 

Sussex,  N.  B.,Can.,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

[Queen-excluders  are  scarcely  ever  used 
in  the  production  of  comb  honey.  It  is  only 
when  extracted  is  produced  that  they  are 
deemed  necessary. — Ed.] 


BOTTOM   STARTERS   IN   BROOD-FRAMES. 

In  my  brood-frames,  to  make  the  bees  build 
to  the  bottom-bar  I  put  a  narrow  strip  of 
foundation,  and  at  the  bottom  also.  I  see 
many  times  that  the  bees  build  down  to  the 
bottom,  then  stop.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
plan?  I  use  a  narrow  strip  at  the  bottom  of 
sections,  with  a  large  piece  at  the  top.  This 
makes  the  combs  solid.  S.  D.  Buell. 

Union  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  19. 

[There  is  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  put- 
ting bottom  starters  in  brood-frames  except 
the  labor.  It  would  probably  give  solid 
combs  as  you  say. — Ed.] 


WHICH  DIRECTION  SHALL  A  HIVE-ENTRANCE 
FACE  ? 

Referring  to  Stray  Straws,  pages  155  and 
156,  hives  facing  north  or  south,  I  know  it  is 
the  general  practice  to  face  south  or  east, 
but  1  wish  to  tell  you  of  something  I  noticed 
last  fall,  and  it  impressed  itself  on  my  mind 
very  forcibly  before  I  read  the  Straw. 

I  bought  two  apiaries  last  May.  They  are 
located  in  a  canyon  running  north  and  south. 
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Hives  are  standing  north  and  south,  with  two 
entrances  of  about  four  inches,  each  one  in 
the  south  end  at  the  southeast  corner,  and 
the  others  in  the  north  end  at  the  northwest 
corner.  I  think  that  fully  nine  colonies  out 
of  every  ten  use  the  north  entrance.  It  is 
evident  that  the  bees  prefer  the  north  en- 
trance, but  why?  I  can  think  of  only  two 
things  that  would  create  a  preference — sun 
and  wind.  Wind  blows  from  two  directions, 
south  principally,  north  occasionally  in 
spring  and  fall.  The  south  wind  is  a  mild 
coast  breeze.  The  north  wind,  if  from  the 
desert,  is  dry  and  sometimes  very  hard. 
Ferris,  Cal.,  Feb.  10.        J.  W.  George. 

[This  is  a  question  in  which  locality  has 
every  thing  to  do.  While  in  most  localities 
an  east  or  south  exposure  would  be  preferred, 
yet  in  your  locality  if  the  strongest  winds 
were  from  the  south  then  the  bees  if  given 
the  choice  would  select  the  north  entrance. 
—Ed.]  

lower  freight  rates. 

"The  South  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association 
met  lately  for  business  at  the  residence  of 
Pres.  E.  J.  Atchley,  and  by  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  a  reduction  on  freight 
rates  from  $1.85  per  100  lbs.  on  live  bees  in 
carload  lots,  down  to  79  cts.  per  100  lbs.  to 
all  points  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
and  other  western  points  of  the  Ft.  Worth  & 
Denver  R.  R.,  and  81  cts.  to  Denver  and  in- 
termediate points  in  Colorado,  was  secured. 
This  makes  a  bright  future  for  the  bee  in- 
dustry of  Southern  Texas;  and  to  get  the  old 
rate  cut  more  than  half  gives  cause  of  rejoic- 
ing. We  have  put  in  an  application  to  the 
railroad  company  to  the  effect  that  we  want 
a  ruling  to  go  along  with  the  reduced  freight, 
not  to  allow  any  one  to  load  bees  for  ship- 
ment until  such  person  first  screens  the  car 
with  wire  cloth  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not 
allow  bees  to  escape  from  cars  while  in  trans- 
it. We  feel  sure  we  shall  get  such  ruling. 
The  South  Texas  Ass'n  was  instrumental  in 
getting  a  one-third  reduction  on  bees  shipped 
by  express  from  Beeville  to  all  points  on 
Wells-Fargo  lines,  which  reduction  was  later 
extended  from  other  points.  There  are  sev- 
eral cars  of  bees  to  go  from  Beeville  this 
spring.  This  association  also  secured  a  low- 
er local  freight  rate  on  honey  several  years 
ago." 

The  above  notice  was  sent  me  by  Pres. 
Atchley.  N.  E.  France. 

Platteville,  Wis. 


AI'PLE    CROP    DOUBLED   BY   THE    BEES;    MOV- 
ING AN  APIARY  TO  A  SHELTERED  LOCA- 
TION  IN   WINTER. 

I  obtained  two  colonies  of  bees  to  aid  in 
fertilizing  the  blossoms  in  my  orchard;  and 
after  reading  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  I  got 
a  regular  chronic  case  of  bee-fever.  I  ex- 
pect to  start  right  this  coming  spring.  When 
1  brought  the  two  box  hives  home  last  April 
I  put  them  under  a  Rome  Beauty  apple-tree 
which  was  about  to  bloom.  The  usual  crop 
from  this  tree  was  from  six  to  eight  bushels 


of  apples;  but  last  year  it  bore  fourteen 
bushels — enough  difference  to  pay  for  the 
bees.  Now,  with  some  700  fruit-trees  it's  no 
wonder  that  I  have  the  bee-fever. 

I  want  to  find  out  about  a  good  location 
(you  see  I  got  hold  of  one  of  the  seemingly 
most  important  expressions  of  "bee-lore," 
thanks  to  Gleanings).  The  best  place  I 
have  for  locating  my  apiary  for  the  summer 
months  is  about  fifty  yards  up  to  perhaps  a 
hundred  from  the  best  place  to  put  them  in 
winter.  The  summer  location  is  a  northern 
exposure  with  tine  shade- trees  —  in  fact,  an 
ideal  spot  for  the  purpose.  But  the  winter 
blasts  are  too  strong  here  for  bees,  and  the 
location  best  for  winter  would  be  too  hot  in 
the  summer.  Now,  could  there  be  any  ob- 
jection to  moving  bees  that  short  distance, 
say  late  in  November?  Sometimes  bees  are 
dormant  here  for  a  little  while,  a  week  or 
two,  and  again  they  will  fly  day  after  day 
for  weeks  in  winter. 

Pilot  Knob,  Mo.  Otto  Lueddecke. 

[No  objection  at  all,  but  why  not  put  a 
fence  around  them  to  pi'otect  them  from  the 
wind? — Ed.] 

uncapping-knives;  the  construction  of 
the  blade. 
About  a  year  ago  Gleanings  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  getting  out  a  better  hon- 
ey-knife. From  my  experience  with  honey- 
knives  the  past  summer  I  don't  wonder  at 
you  trying  to  get  something  better.  I  thought 
I  would  look  at  my  ABC  and  see  what  you 
said  about  honey-knives,  and  I  felt  some- 
what indignant  when  the  Bingham-Hether- 
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ington  knife  is  recomended  as  being  the  best 
for  uncapping.  If  some  of  you  United  States 
people  had  sent  over  to  Canada  and  got 
some  of  our  knives,  and  used  them  in  com- 
parison with  your  make,  you  would  not  be  a 
generation  behind  the  times  as  regards  hon- 
ey-knives. What  I  refer  to  more  particularly 
is  the  shape  of  the  blade. 

By  the  construction  of  the  Bingham  you 
have  practically  to  scrape  the  cappings  off 
the  thick  part  of  the  knife  in  wading  into 
the  comb  or  you  run  into  the  same  trouble 
your  men  who  run  circular  saws  would  should 
they  happen  to  have  the  back  of  the  teeth  of 
their  saws  project  further  than  the  points. 

In  regard  to  that  thumb-rest,  I  think  it 
should  be  on  top  of  the  handle  so  as  not  to 
tire  the  fingers;  but  if  you  have  a T^rt^  handle 
put  on  right,  of  the  right  proportions,  there 
will  be  little  to  be  desired. 

Chatham,  Ont.,  Can.     W.A.Chrysler. 

[Many  men  of  many  minds.  What  suits 
one  does  not  another.  All  people  can  not  be 
persuaded   to  wear   the  same  style  of  shoe; 
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and  the  same  is  true  of  honey-knives,  and, 
in  fact,  any  other  tool  offered  to  bee-keepers 
in  supply  catalogs. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can readers  will  take  issue  with  Mr.  Chrysler 
on  the  shape  of  the  blade  of  the  honey-knife. 
When  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  first  introduced  this 
wide  bevel,  many  years  ago,  the  question  re- 
ceived some  discussion.  Mr.  Bingham  argu- 
ed that  the  narrow  bevel,  such  as  he  adopted 
in  his  knife,  caused  less  cohesion  or  suction 
to  the  comb — less  in  proportion  as  his  nar- 
row bevel  was  narrower  than  the  Jones  wide 
bevel,  and  in  that  proportion  less  of  muscu- 
lar strength.  We,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many  bee-keepers  have  tried  the  Jones  knife, 
and  discai'ded  it  in  favor  of  the  Bingham. 
It  may  be  true  that  some  users  of  the  regular 
Bingham,  after  trying  the  Jones,  pi'eferred 
the  wide-bevel  form. 

The  buzz-saw  argument  need  hardly  apply, 
it  seems  to  us,  for  the  reason  that  the  chisel 
edge  of  the  Bingham  should  be  held  exactly 
flat  on  the  comb  surface.  If  so,  the  heel  will 
not  be  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  bevel  sur- 
face. But  this  narrow  surface  may  be  more 
difficult  to  hold  in  line  than  a  knife  with  a 
wider  surface.     We  don't  know. 

There,  are,  doubtless,  a  good  many  read- 
ers who  have  tried  the  two  styles  of  knives 
and  made  a  comparative  test.  It  is  these 
people  from  whom  we  should  like  to  hear. 
Give  us  a  brief  note  telling  us  of  your  expe- 
rience, without  fear  or  favor.  Supply-man- 
ufacturers can  make  the  one  form  as  cheaply 
as  the  other,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  general 
bee-keeping  public,  would  like  to  know  which 
is  the  better. — Ed.] 


AN  ENTRANCE-CONTRACTOR;  TAR  PAPER  FOR 
AN  ALIGHTING-BOARD. 

The  drawing  here  given  shows  my  entrance- 
regulating  cleat.  This  is  notched  as  shown, 
to  give  the  two  different  sizes  of  entrances. 
I  simply  lay  this  stick  on  the  bottom-board, 
close  to  the  hive-body.  The  wind  never 
blows  them  away,  and  they  are  always  easi- 
ly adjusted. 


FIG.  1. 

Fig.  3    shows    my  paper    alighting-board. 
Spring  clothespins  are  handy  to  fasten  the 


paper  to  the  bottom-board.  I  use  2-ply  roof- 
ing-paper, painted  white  on  the  upper  side. 
This  will  keep  out  the  rain  and  keep  the 
alighting-board  (or,  rather,  paper)  trom  get- 
ting so  hot  by  the  sun's  rays  that  it  might 
warp  and  get  out  of  shape. 


FIG.  3. 

The  hive-rest  as  illustrated  makes  a  very 
convenient  place  to  set  upper  stories  or  su- 
pers, when  looking  through  a  colony.  The 
sharp  edges  afford  but  a  small  amount  of 
contact,  so  the  killing  of  bees  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  supers  maybe  set  down  cor- 
nerwise  or  straight,  without  danger. 

Wickliffe,  O.  W.  C.  Sorter. 


SWEET   CLOVER   ON   CULTIVATED   LAND. 

With  your  experience  with  honey-plants, 
would  it  pay  the  time  and  expense  to  culti- 
vate the  Bokhara  or  sweet  clover  as  a  honey- 
plant  ?  Where  there  are  a  few  plants  by  the 
roadside  the  bees  are  busy;  but  do  they  get 
much  nectar?  or  how  long  does  it  last?  is  the 
point.  Will  you  give  us  some  light  on  the 
subject  ?  John  Sheffer. 

Auburn,  Ind. 

[The  Bokhara  clover  is  not  cultivated  to 
any  extent  in  this  country  as  yet,  though  it 
deserves  to  be.  As  a  bee-plant,  few  flowers 
excel  it.  It  is  a  very  good  plant  for  renew- 
ing the  fertility  of  worn-out  misused  fai'ming 
land,  for  it  will  grow  where  other  clovers 
refuse  to  grow  at  all.  It  is  good  for  plant- 
ing along  railway  cuts  and  embankments  to 
prevent  washing  of  the  soil.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  cumarin  as  a  substitute 
for  vanilla.  If  the  new  pure-food  law  bars 
the  artificial  vanilla,  there  is  some  chance  of 
the  Bokhara  clover  being  grown  for  cumarin 
as  a  substitute  for  real  vanilla,  which  is  too 
high  in  price  except  for  rich  folks. — W.  K.  M.] 


ants;  petroleum   to   PREVENT   THEM  FROM 
GETTING  INTO  HIVES. 

I  often  see  in  Gleanings  accounts  of  trou- 
blesome ants  in  some  parts  of  the  world — 
so  nuich  so  as  to  make  bee-keeping  a  hard 
job.  My  honey-house  was  visited  by  ants, 
and  I  painted  the  stone  underpinnings  with 
petroleum.  The  thickest  and  most  worthless 
is  the  best.  For  hives,  paint  the  standards 
or  legs  and  let  the  alighting- boards  be  about 
two  inches  from  the  ground — a  jump  that 
the  bees  will  make  easily,  but  which  will 
prevent  the  ants  from  entering.  They  will 
climb  up  weeds  or  any  old  thing  to  get  in. 
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We  are  bothered  by  ants  in  the  house  pan- 
try, getting  into  sugar  and  cake  and  pies.  I 
take  a  square  board  and  put  four  two-inch 
screws  in  the  corners  for  legs,  then  paint  the 
under  side  of  the  board  and  the  screws. 
Jars  and  boxes  may  be  set  on  the  board,  but 
they  must  be  away  from  the  wall  so  that  the 
ants  can't  climb  up  and  get  in  that  way. 

Corydon,  Pa.  Geo.  Whitcomb. 


Notes  05  Trs^vel 

By  A.I.  ROOT 


POULTEY-RAISING   INDOORS   AND    OUTDOORS. 

While  writing  up  my  experiments  on  my 
Florida  island,  I  told  you  I  had  decided  to 
visit  some  of  the  large  poultry  establish- 
ments. The  first  one  I  ran  across  on  my 
trip  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Tampa,  Florida. 
This  is  four  miles  out  on  a  trolley  line.  As 
you  near  the  place  a  large  bulletin-board 
very  tastily  gotten  up  tells  you  this  is  "Stu- 
art's Tampa  Bay  Poultry  Farm."  Right 
along  the  side  of  the  car-track  are  specimens 
of  their  fine  poultry,  with  nothing  but  poul- 
try-netting to  cut  them  off  from  the  car-track. 
From  the  side  of  the  hill  that  slopes  down 
from  the  car-track  to  the  bay  are  baby  chicks 
by  the  hundx-eds  if  not  thousands.  The  pro- 
prietors have  evidently  decided  very  much 
as  I  did,  that  the  mother-hen  is  ahead  of  any 
brooder  yet  devised;  therefore  their  chicks 
are  nearly  all  in  charge  of  a  hen,  each  hen 
being  allowed  from  30  to  40  chickens.  Un- 
less given  considerable  room  there  are  likely 
to  be  "differences"  between  the  different 
mothers;  and  one  mother-hen  that  was  part 
game  had  already  been  guilty  of  killing 
chickens  that  belonged  to  some  other  hen; 
so  we  may  have  to  go  a  little  slow  on  the 
"fighting-mother"  business. 

The  mothei's  with  very  small  chicks  are 
kept  by  themselves,  and  protected  by  wire- 
netting  of  only  one-inch  mesh.  Any  thing 
larger  will  let  baby  chicks  get  through,  and 
they  sometimes  get  stuck  in  the  meshes, 
especially  if  you  undertake  to  use  the  \\  or 
1^  mesh. 

This  establishment  has  the  nicest  watering- 
arrangement  I  have  ever  seen.  They  have 
their  own  waterworks,  and  the  water  is  car- 
ried everywhere  in  pipes.  Well,  these  pipes 
are  so  arranged  that  water  is  constantly 
dropping  slowly  into  a  little  cup  elevated 
above  the  ground  as  much  as  possible  and 
yet  give  the  little  chicks  a  chance  to  drink. 
Dropping  water  means  pure  water  and  clean 
drinking-utensils.  It  is  exactly  on  the  plan 
I  told  you  about  a  year  ago,  of  letting  the 
water  drop  from  my  barrelful  of  rain-water 
into  a  clamshell. 

In  the  beautiful  climate  about  Tampa,  lit- 


tle or  no  shelter  is  needed.  In  fact,  I  am 
not  sure  that  every  mother-hen  has  a  shelter 
to  get  under  during  a  severe  rainstorm;  and 

1  know  by  experience  that  there  is  seldom 
any  trouble  with  a  hen  and  chickens  in  that 
region,  even  during  a  storm.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safer,  however,  to  have  a  hen  and 
fiock  of  chickens  placed  where  they  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  find  shelter  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den and  severe  storm. 

Well,  while  this  establishment  runs  a  dozen 
or  more  incubators  they  also  make  use  of 
sitting  hens  for  hatching  eggs.  Each  hen 
with  her  nest  of  eggs  is  enclosed  in  a  little 
yard  containing  water,  feed,  and  a  dusting- 
place,  on  the  plan  of  the  "natural-hen  incu- 
bator" that  I  wrote  about  awhile  ago.  This 
poultry-farm  has  twenty  different  varieties 
of  fowls,  all,  of  course,  in  that  many  differ- 
ent yards.  At  the  Florida  State  fair  last 
fall  their  stock  won  80  prizes.  They  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  every 
thing  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  not 
only  to  keep  the  fowls  healthy,  but  to  get  rid 
of  every  thing  that  can  foster  vermin  and 
disease.  They  have  settled  down  on  dry 
mash  for  a  feed,  like  most  other  large  estab- 
lishments of  the  present  day,  if  I  am  correct. 
Their  feeding- apparatus  is  so  simple  that  I 
will  describe  it  here.  Get  a  shallow  box  at 
the  grocery,  of  any  convenient  size,  not  over 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  Fill  the  box  half 
full  or  more  with  the  dry  mash;  then,  to  pre- 
vent the  hen  from  getting  in  and  scratching 
it  to  the  four  winds,  a  piece  of  poultry- net- 
ting with  a  1-inch  mesh  is  dropped  on  top  of 
the  feed.  For  convenience  in  handling  this 
piece  of  netting,  a  strip  of  wood  is  tacked 
across  each  end.  The  hens  can  reach  down 
through  and  pick  up  the  feed,  but  they  can 
not  scratch  it. 

To  prevent  their  droppings  from  getting 
into  the  feed  this  box  is  pushed  under  a  shelf 
or  nest-box  in  the  building.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  space  over  the  top  of  the  box  for  hens  to 
reach  over.  If  used  in  the  open  air,  a  little 
roof  is  put  over  the  box,  of  sufficient  slope 
so  the  fowls  can  not  sit  on  top  of  it.  This 
roof  is  supported  on  legs  or  posts  high 
enough  for  the  hens  to  get  their  heads  under. 

As  I  was  curious  to  know  about  the  grains 
used  for  their  dry  mash,  the  superintendent 
kindly  furnished  me  the  following  formula: 

Mr.  Root: — I  promised  you  my  dry-mash  mixture, 
which  is  as  follows:  Wheat  bran,  22  lbs.;  wheat 
shorts,  17  lbs.;  clover  or  alfalfa  meal,  18  lbs.;  feed 
meal,  17  lbs.;  granulated  milk,  20  lbs.;  salt,  H  lb.; 
blood  meal,  U,  lb.;  cotton-seed  meal,  1  lb.;  charcoal, 

2  lbs.;  fine  bone,  2  lbs.    Total,  100  lbs. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Mar.  23.  Geo.  L.  Clemens.* 

Perhaps  I  might  mention  that,  at  different 
times  in  my  life,  I  have  been  deterred  from 
keeping  poultry  because  the  premises  are 
generally  sure  to  become  untidy  and  foul- 
smelling;  but  it  was  one  of  my  happy  sur- 
prises to  find  that  this  great  poultry  estab- 
lishment was  so  nicely  managed  that  there 
was  almost  nothing  oft"ensive  either  to  the 
eye  or  nostril  anywhere  on  the  premises. 

*  Mr.  Clemens  is  also  superintendent  as  well  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Florida  State  Poultry 
Association. 
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When  I  arrived  in  New  York  I  told  the 
Cyphei's  people  that  I  should  like  to  visit 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date 
establishments  in  that  vicinity.  I  visited  two 
of  them.  As  they  are  managed  so  much 
alike,  one  description  will  suffice,  perhaps — 
that  of  the  o^e  at  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island. 
Perhaps  you  might  care  to  know  that  this 
is  only  four  miles  from  Oyster  Bay,  the  sum- 
mer home  of  our  esteemed  President.  Be- 
fore I  reached  Locust  Valley  I  saw  the  long 
rows  of  poulti'y-houses  stretching  far  out  in 
the  distance.  The  establishment  is  called  the 
Weir  Poultry  Farm.  There  are  two  houses, 
each  500  feet  long,  for  laying  hens;  and  there 
are  now  about  3500  laying  hens  there,  mostly 
White  Leghorns.  They  hatch  each  sea- 
son from  25,000  to  30,000  chickens.  From 
40  to  50  hens  occupy  a  room  where  they  lay 
eggs  for  the  market.  There  are  breeding- 
pens,  however,  where  the  eggs  are  produced 
for  the  incubators,  of  only  10  or  15  hens  to 
the  male  bird.  There  is  no  need  of  going 
through  a  500-foot  house,  for  each  room  is 
exactly  like  every  other  room. 

The  problem  of  taking  cax'e  of  the  manure 
in  this  great  establishment  is  accomplished 
very  simply.  The  Moors  are  all  of  cement. 
Under  the  roosts  they  spread  a  kind  of  peat 
moss  that  is  much  used  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  for  horse-stables.  This  dry  moss 
is  a  great  absorbent.  The  hens  scratch  it 
over  every  day,  and  almost  immediately  in 
the  morning  after  getting  down  from  the 
roost.  This  mixes  the  manure  with  the  dry 
peat  so  as  to  get  rid  of  every  thing  that 
would  be  offensive  to  either  sight  or  smell; 
and  Mr.  Weir  informs  me  that,  if  the  houses 
are  cleaned  once  a  month,  the  thing  can  be 
kept  in  good  shape.  This  is  a  great  saving 
in  time  over  the  shelf  arrangement.  The 
roosting-poles  are  movable,  and,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, they  are  dipped  in  a  trough  of  kerosene 
often  enough  to  banish  and  keep  out  vermin. 
The  nests  are  made  of  long  boxes  with  loose 
top  and  bottom,  so  that  every  thing  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  nest  can  be  quickly 
cleansed  from  vermin,  the  sti'aw  removed  in 
an  instant,  and  replaced  with  new  and  fresh 
material. 

Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  report  that  these 
chicks  hatched  and  brought  up  under  the 
influence  of  artificial  heat  were  as  bright 
and  happy  as  those  raised  in  the  Florida 
climate  outdoox's,  or  like  mine  that  I  suppose 
are  still  happy  and  bright  down  in  the  isl- 
and, scratching  and  singing,  and  praising 
God  every  day.  Perhaps  I  am  drawing  on 
my  imagination  a  little  in  regard  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  statement;  but  I  know 
those  dear  little  chicks  of  mine — yes,  young 
and  old — feel  thankful  to  somebody  for  their 
happy  busy  lives;  and  I  think  I  am  excus- 
able for  taking  it  for  granted  they  are  thank- 
ing their  Creator  and  our  Creator. 

The  eggs  of  those  large  establishments 
furnished  for  table  use  are  sold  to  hotels  in 
and  about  New  York.-  The  eggs  are  stamped 
with  the  date  on  which  they  are  laid  ;  and 
the  extra  prices  they  get  for  their  fi'esh  eggs 
are   secured    only    by   their   reputation    for 


strict  honesty  in  the  use  of  the  rubber  dat- 
ing-stamp. 

Now,  these  people  who  run  establishments 
costing  ever  so  many  thousand  dollars  know 
their  business  better  than  I  do;  but  I  can  not 
help  believing  that  they  would  have  brighter, 
handsomer,  and  healthier  chicks  if  they  tried 
still  harder  to  give  them  more  open  air,  and 
heat  from  the  sun,  instead  of  artificial  heat, 
and  air  to  breathe  that  is  more  or  less  con- 
fined. Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  let  the 
March  breezes  blow  right  on  to  very  young 
chicks;  but  I  would  let  it  in  through  curtains 
of  cotton  cloth  or  burlap,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  and  give  them  God's  air  and  sun- 
shine whenever  it  can  be  possibly  managed. 
And  while  I  am  saying  this  in  regard  to  the 
care  of  chickens,  I  feel  every  day  more  and 
more  sure  that  the  same  thing  is  needed  for 
human  beings.  I  am  continually  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  more  and  more 
alike  in  our  needs — especially  in  regard  to 
the  good  we  get  by  having  plenty  of  outdoor 
air. 

Now,  instead  of  making  my  travels  a  record 
all  of  poultry,  I  want  to  digress  a  little.  My 
son-in-law  in  New  York,  Mr.  Boyden,  said, 
as  I  was  planning  my  visit  to  the  poultry- 
farm,  "Why,  father,  you  are  going  right 
past  Floral  Park,  where  John  Lewis  Childs 
holds  forth.  You  certainly  want  to  stop  and 
see  him,"  and  I  did  stop.  First  I  visited  the 
establishment  of  Miss  Mary  Martin,  also  of 
Floral  Park.  You  may  remember  I  mention- 
ed her  name  about  a  year  ago  in  connection 
with  jadoo  fiber.  She  is  at  the  present  time 
the  only  seed-dealer  or  florist  I  know  of  who 
imports  this  material  for  potting-soil  and 
offers  it  for  sale.  Let  me  add  right  here  that 
I  could  not  succeed  in  growing  greenhouse- 
plants  in  Florida  to  my  satisfaction  until  I 
got  a  bag  of  jadoo  fiber,  adding  ten  per  cent 
of  it  to  my  potting-soil.  After  doing  this, 
every  thing  succeeded  clear  up  to  my  highest 
expectations,  even  in  Florida.  While  Miss 
Martin  has  not  a  large  establishment,  it  is 
certainly  a  busy  place.  As  my  time  was 
limited  I  did  not  go  through  the  greenhouses 
very  much.  I  said  in  parting,  "Miss  Martin, 
I  had  a  particular  object  in  view  in  making 
you  even  this  brief  visit.  I  am  told  there  are 
a  good  many  women  florists  in  our  land  who 
are  such  only  on  paper."  As  I  paused  she 
finished  the  sentence  for  me. 

"Mr.  Root,  you  mean  that  some  of  them 
do  not  exist  at  all  except  in  the  catalog. 
Well,  you  are  satisfied  now,  I  suppose,  that 
/do  exist."  I  wonder  if  Miss  Martin  will 
excuse  me  if  I  say  that,  when  I  first  met  her, 
especially  before  she  remembered  A.  I.  Root, 
with  whom  she  had  had  some  pleasant  cor- 
respondence a  year  ago,  I  did  not  take  her 
to  be  particularly  sociable  in  her  disposition; 
but  when  she  found  out  that  an  old  friend, 
instead  of  some  unknown  stranger,  was  there, 
her  face  lighted  up  with  a  genial  and  pleas- 
ant smile  that  made  me  really  sorry  my  visit 
would  have  to  be  so  brief. 

When  I  commenced  going  through  John 
Lewis  Childs'  greenhouses  I  was  impressed 
at  once  by  the  fact  that  every  bit  of  his  stock, 
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even  that  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners,  was 
first-class  and  in  tiptop  condition.  As  it  was 
just  before  Easter,  everybody  was  so  busy 
they  asked  me  if  I  would  not  just  look  around 
myself  and  go  anywhere  I  wished. 

After  I  had  been  through  the  rows  of  long 
greenhouses  where  they  put  up  stock  to  fill 
orders,  some  one  remarked  that  1  must  l)e 
sure  to  visit  Mr.  C'hilds'  private  greenhouses 
before  I  went  away.  As  I  came  near  one  of 
them  an  elderly  gentleman  directed  me 
where  to  go.  I  found  a  six  or  eight  sided 
greenhouse  with  wings  radiating  out  from  it 
like  the  petals  of  a  flower.  The  first  one  I 
looked  into  contained  a  bed  of  cinnerarias  in 
pots.  The  blossoms  were  larger  and  more 
glittering  in  their  wonderful  beauty  than 
any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  before.  And  then 
I  remembered  that  IVIr.  Childs,  in  his  new 
catalog,  mentioned  a  new  and  superior  strain 
of  large  or  giant  cinnerarias.  There  was  no 
mistake  about  the  catalog.  This  bed  eclipsed 
any  thing  I  had  ever  seen,  by  all  odds.  I 
went  clear  around  and  then  came  out  and 
started  in  to  the  next  similar  greenhouse. 
I  was  all  alone — nobody  seemed  near,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  my  talking 
out  loud  or  praying  out  loud.  I  lifted  my 
cap  from  my  head  in  token  of  the  reverence 
I  felt  for  the  sight  that  met  my  eye.  I  said, 
' '  May  God  be  praised  that  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  sight 
that  now  greets  my  eyes." 

A  lot  of  plants  of  what  I  took  to  be  some- 
thing with  tropical  ornamental  foliage  were 
scattered  about  in  pots.  From  the  descrip- 
tions I  had  seen  in  floral  books,  I  supposed 
they  were  some  high-priced  things  like 
orchids.  While  I  was  looking  and  thinking 
if  it  was  not  wicked,  if  I  would  gladly  pay 
a  lot  of  money  for  some  of  these  wonderful 
creations,  the  elderly  gentleman  1  have 
mentioned  stood  in  the  door.  I  said,  "My 
good  friend,  will  you  please  tell  me  the  name 
of  these  wonderful  plants  with  such  gorgeous 
leaves  ? ' ' 

' '  Why,  those  are  our  new  creations  that 
have  been  recently  developed  from  our  or- 
dinary caladiums. " 

"Caladiums!"  I  exclaimed.  "Why,  is  it 
possible  that  these  are  caladiums  ?  and  are 
they  hardy  ? ' ' 

"Hardy?  Why,  surely.  Don't  you  see 
the  ventilators  are  wide  open  ?  The  tem- 
perature is  between  60  and  70." 

"But  where  did  these  come  from  ?  How 
long  has  Mr.  Childs  had  them  ? 

"Why,  we  have  been  developing  along 
this  line  for  two  or  three  years  past.  Some 
of  the  finest  have  just  been  brought  out. 
You  are  right  about  it.  Nobody  ever  saw 
them  until  this  season.  Have  you  not  seen 
Mr.  Childs'  description  and  his  colored  plates 
of  them  'i ' ' 

Then  he  opened  a  catalog.  You  may  be 
sure  we  soon  became  acquainted.  My  com- 
panion, Mr.  Adolph  Jaenicke,  is  the  specialist 
who  has  the  credit  of  giving  these  beautiful 
things  to  the  world.  I  began  asking  the 
prices,  and  was  rejoiced  to  know  that  I 
could  have  small  plants  of  nearly  all  of  them 


for  25  cents  each.  There  were  quite  a  few, 
however,  that  were  new  and  rare,  and  some- 
what difficult  to  propagate,  that  he  said  were 
not  for  sale — no,  not  even  for  $50  a  plant, 
and  it  might  have  been  $500 — I  do  not  re- 
member.    Let  me  digress  a  little. 

At  the  recent  great  poultry  show  in  New 
York  they  had  a  $1000  rooster;  and  when 
some  people  laughed  about  the  price,  the 
owner  said  he  had  already  taken  oixlers  for 
cockerels,  at  $25  each,  that  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  bird  if  he  lived.  Now,  I  am  not 
well  enough  posted  in  poultry  to  say  whether 
a  bird  could  be  worth  $1000  or  not;  but  I  can 
readily  understand  how  a  man  who  has  a 
monopoly  of  these  wonderful  foliage  plants 
might  pay  $50  or  even  $500  for  the  control  of 
the  stock  of  something  that  will  give  the 
world  such  a  treat. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  try  to  describe  some 
of  these  caladiums.  One  that  took  my  at- 
tention first  had  a  background  of  milky 
whiteness;  but  the  veins  formed  a  beautiful 
network  or  linework  of  jetty  black.  Then 
there  were  touches  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
dazzling  shades  of  green.  I  have  sometimes 
explained  to  the  children  that  it  was  God's 
own  hand,  or,  if  you  choose,  God's  own 
fingers  that  painted  the  lilies.  Well,  this 
friend  of  mine— 1  have  a  right  to  call  him  a 
friend — has  been  for  years  feeling  his  way 
along,  and  seeing  what  he  could  do  in  making 
a  new  creation  of  ornamental-leaved  cala- 
diums. He  explained  that  some  of  the  plants 
in  his  charge  blossom  only  in  the  night — 
some  of  them  just  about  midnight,  and  the 
flowers  stay  open  only  a  little  while — a  limited 
number  of  minutes.  In  order  to  secure  the 
highly  prized  pollen  he  was  obliged  to  sit  up 
and  watch  the  flowers  unfold.  He  must 
handle  the  plant,  not  only  just  at  such  a 
time,  but  in  just  such  a  way,  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  develop  these  beautiful  forms. 
I  told  him  that  he  was  a  rival  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank;  and  he  seemed  greatly  pleased  to  find 
somebody  who  could  appreciate  and  drink 
in  beauty  that  he  had,  through  God's  provi- 
dence, been  able  to  unfold  to  the  world.  I 
suppose  I  am  giving  friend  Childs  a  big  free 
advertisement  here;  but  I  can  not  help  it.  It  is 
only  once  in  a  while  that  I  find  something 
that  gives  me  such  a  thrill  as  did  this  display. 
I  did  not  see  Mr.  Childs  at  all — in  fact,  I 
have  never  seen  him.  Although  I  have 
written  vip  the  things  he  has  sent  out  several 
times  in  yeax's  past  he  has  never  made  me  a 
present  of  five  cents'  worth  of  plants  or  seeds, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  If  he  had,  I  should  not 
have  felt  like  writing  as  I  have  in  the  above. 
By  the  way,  I  ordered  about  a  dozen  small 
caladium  plapts  from  such  varieties  as  were 
for  sale,  and  I  will  tell  you  more  about  them 
when  I  get  them  in  my  little  greenhouse. 

In  Philadelphia  I  went  over  the  great  green- 
houses of  Robert  Craig  &  Son.  It  took  about 
an  hour  to  walk  through  them.  They  were 
busy  in  putting  up  azaleas,  Easter  lilies,  etc., 
for  the  coming  Easter  Sunday.  The  display 
of  azaleas  was  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  saw 
before.  As  I  approached  a  group  of  men 
who  were  loading  up  the  beautiful  plants  in 
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diflferent  kinds  of  vehicles  for  shipment  I 
said,  "Friends,  I  hope  you  are  a  happy  lot 
of  men— you  ought  to  be." 

I  smiled  as  I  said  it.  One  of  them  asked 
why  they  should  be  particularly  happy.  I 
said,  "Because  it  ought  to  make  any  man 
happy  to  have  so  mucti  beauty  all  around  on 
eveiy  hand,  and  I  hope  you  appreciate  it." 

"Well,  stranger,  I  believe  we  are,  as  a 
rule,  tolerably  happy,  and  thankful  too;  but 
Jim  there  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  lot,  for 
he  belongs  to  the  Salvation  Army." 

"Yes,'  piped  in  another,  "Jim  does  be- 
long to  the  Salvation  Army;  but,  although 
it  is  not  very  long  since  he  joined,  he  is 
already  a  '  lef tenant.'  " 

Then  they  began  making  jokes  at  poor 
Jim.  One  said,  "Yes,  they  put  him  in 
'  leftenant '  so  he  could  handle  the  money; 
and  I  guess  it  is  that  part  oi  it  that  makes 
him  2>'^i'ticularly  happy." 

Jim's  face  began  to  color  up,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  recently  joined  the  Salvation 
Army.  His  temper  was  aroused.  I  saw  it, 
and  began  to  feel  anxious.  I  said,  "Jim,  I 
am  very  glad  to  know  that  there  is  at  least 
one  man  who  has  united  with  the  Salvation 
Army.  I  hope  there  are  more  of  you,  and 
that  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  show  your 
colors,  even  though  they  do  try  to  run  on 
you."  But  before  I  could  stem  the  curi'ent 
poor  Jim  got  mad,  and  swore  at  his  tor- 
mentors. It  made  me  think  of  poor  Peter 
when  the  damsel  said,  "This  man  also  was 
with  him." 

As  my  time  was  very  limited — in  fact,  I 
had  to  catch  a  train  where  Mrs.  Root  was  to 
meet  me — I  did  not  find  out  poor  Jim's  name; 
but  I  could  only  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  prompt  him  to  stand  up  at  the 
"barracks"  in  Philadelphia  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  confess  to  his  comrades  how 
he  had  been  tempted  and  had  fallen,  and 
ask  the  dear  Lord  and  Savior  to  forgive 
him  for  his  want  of  courage  to  hold  the  fort 
at  a  critical  time. 

On  page  1595  of  last  year  I  said  I  would 
try  to  visit  the  locality  near  Philadelphia 
where  mushroom-growing  was  such  a  great 
success.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Fawcett,  of  Brandywine  Summit,  I  spent  an 
hour  or  two  in  looking  over  the  mushroom- 
growers.  The  first  one  was  where  they  were 
grown  under  the  greenhouse- beds.  The  firm 
of  Harvey  &  Sons  makes  a  specialty  of  car- 
nations, and  they  have  some  of  the  finest 
up-to-date  glass  and  steel  structures  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  visit.  A  little  inci- 
dent of  recent  occurrence  particularly  inter- 
ested me.  Lord  &  Burnham,  the  celebrated 
greenhouse-builders,  furnished  them  the  ma- 
terial, drawings,  specifications,  etc.,  for  a 
large  up-to-date  greenhouse.  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  dimensions,  but  it  was  an  immense 
alYair.  Harvey  &  Sons  decided  they  could 
put  up  the  buildings  themselves  if  Lord  & 
Burnham  would  furnish  the  materials.  They 
did  so;  but  during  one  of  the  recent  heavy 
snowstoi-ms  the  weight  of  the  snow  broke 
the  house  down.  The  loss  on  the  house  and 
contents  was  something  like  $2000.     As  they 


put  up  the  building  themselves,  they  sup- 
posed the  Lord  *fc  Burnham  people  would  not 
consider  themselves  responsible.  But  it  was 
one  of  their  happy  surprises  when  this  great 
company  looked  the  thing  over  and  decided 
to  make  good  the  entire  loss,  because  the 
engineer  who  had  furnished  specifications 
for  material  to  be  used  had  made  an  error. 
I  mention  this  because  I  am  glad  to  say  a 
word  for  a  worthy  manufacturing  firm. 

The  mushroom  houses,  or  caves,  that  pleased 
me  most  were  cheap  wooden  structures  cover- 
ing a  mushroom-bed  placed  on  the  ground, 
not  unlike  beds  in  an  ordinary  vegetable- 
garden.  The  roof  is  made  double,  and  filled 
with  shavings  to  keep  out  the  frost.  A  boiler 
and  hot-water  pipes  keep  the  temperature  at 
about  50  or  00  degrees.  About  56,  I  think, 
is  the  most  successful  for  mushroom-growing. 
A  successful  bed  will  begin  to  furnish  a  crop 
after  about  five  or  six  weeks,  and  the  mush- 
rooms may  be  gathered  every  day  for  a 
period  of  three  or  even  four  months.  Both 
the  American  and  European  spawn  are  now 
on  the  market;  but  the  European  spawn 
shows  a  better  yield  than  any  thing  grown 
in  America. 

Many  of  the  structures  are  ordinary  rough 
buildings,  two  or  three  stories  high,  includ- 
ing a  basement.  The  mushroom-beds  re- 
semble an  ordinary  wagon-box,  only  they 
are  very  much  longer— in  fact,  as  long  as  the 
building.  These  Ijoxes,  or  beds,  are  placed 
one  above  the  other,  with  walks  between 
them.  The  overhead  walks  are  simply  planks 
laid  between  the  beds  to  walk  on.  The  one 
who  does  the  work  will,  by  stooping  over, 
handle  two  tiers  of  beds  from  one  plank. 
The  walls  are  packed  with  sawdust  or  shav- 
ings to  retain  heat.  The  heat  is  maintained 
by  means  of  boilers  and  hot  water  in  the 
pipes  before  described. 

Although  there  are  few  if  any  entire  fail- 
ures, the  industry  is  still  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain. Some  beds  go  away  ahead  in  yield  of 
other  similar  beds;  and  it  is  as  yet  a  hard 
matter  to  tell  just  why  one  bed  does  so  much 
better  than  another  one.  Experts  in  the 
business,  or  perhaps  I  might  say  those  who 
seem  to  have  good  luck,  especially  when 
prices  are  good,  have  several  times  sold 
enough  mushrooms  the  first  year  to  pay  for 
the  building  and  all  the  expense  of  the  plant. 
Now,  do  not  get  the  idea  into  your  head,  be- 
cause of  this  statement,  that  you  can  get  rich 
by  growing  mushrooms.  May  be  you  can, 
and  may  be  you  can  not.  From  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  mushrooms  grown  around 
the  vicinity  of  Brandywine  Summit — more, 
perhaps,  than  anywheie  else  in  the  United 
States — I  am  inclined  to  think  the  soil  or  cli- 
mate, or  something  else,  is  particularly  fa- 
vorable for  the  industry  in  that  locality. 
The  prices  received  -or  the  crop  are  all  the 
way  from  30  cents  to  $1.00  a  pound.  I  have 
never  learned  that  the  p-ice  has  gone  lower 
than  30  cents,  and  several  times  it  has  gone 
as  high  as  $1.25.  At  present,  growers  are 
getting  from  35  to  40  cents.  The  greatest 
expense  for  material  is  for  stable  manure 
brought  from  the  livery-barns  in  Philadelphia. 
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It  is  shipped  out  by  the  carload,  and  hauled 
to  the  farms  where  it  is  used.  I  confess  I 
can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  mushroom 
houses  or  caves  can  not  be  located  near  a 
railroad  station  to  save  transportation  of  the 
manure.  The  soil  needed  to  grow  the  mush- 
rooms that  is  placed  over  the  manure  is  taken 
from  the  surface  of  the  farming  land  near  by. 
Any  soil  that  will  grow  good  crops  of  corn 
and  potatoes  seems  to  answer  for  mushrooms; 
and,  if  I  am  correct,  a  well-rotted  clover  sod 
answers  about  the  best  of  any  thing. 


THE   STARVING   PEOPLE   IN   CHINA    AND  TUR- 
KEY. 

In  our  issue  for  March  15,  by  an  accident 
the  closing  paragraph  of  my  Home  talk  was 
omitted.     It  read: 

"President  Roosevelt  has  given  $100  to 
the  starving  Chinese.  How  many  in  our 
United  States  of  America  are  there  who  can 
do  as  well?  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given 
$50.00.  Why  do  not  Rockefeller  and  Carne- 
gie do  something  for  the  starving  people? 
Does  not  that  part  of  our  text,  '  Are  ye  not 
much  better  than  they?'  include  the  Chinese? 
Address  all  contributions  to  The  China  Fam- 
ine Relief  Fund  under  the  direction  of  The 
Christian  Herald,  402  to  409  Bible  House, 
New  York." 

Since  that  time  great  sums  of  money  have 
been  forwarded  in  the  care  of  careful  mission- 
aries; but  we  are  told  that  the  distress  is  still 
just  as  great  as  and  perhaps  even  greater 
than  before.  Dear  friends,  if  you  wish  to 
lay  up  for  yourselves  "treasures  in  heaven," 
I  do  not  Know  of  any  better  way.  Please 
consider  that,  in  a  very  brief  time,  we  must 
all  give  up  and  lay  down  the  wealth  we  have 
accumulated.  Is  there  any  better  investment 
open  to  humanity  than  to  relieve  the  starv- 
ing? Few  of  us  here  in  this  land  of  ours  have 
ever  had  even  a  taste  or  a  touch  of  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  Is  it  not  high  time,  dear  friends, 
that,  with  the  great  abundance  there  is  all 
around  most  of  us,  there  should  not  be  a  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  people  can  be 
found  dying  of  starvation — especially  inno- 
cent and  helpless  women  and  children?  If 
you  read  the  papers  that  are  right  before 
you,  you  can  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing something  about  the  terrible  things  that 
are  constantly  going  on  in  these  foreign 
climes,  and  through  no  fault  of  the  people 
themselves  who  are  the  greatest  suffei-ers. 
May  God  help  us  to  be  ready  to  give  or  deny 
ourselves,  and  that,  too,  with  alacrity,  that 
which  we  do  not  need,  and  that  which  we 
can  not  take  with  us  when  our  mission  in 
this  world  is  finished. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  above  was 
dictated  the  following  was  put  in  my  hands 
with  the  request  that  we  give  it  a  place  in 
our  first  issue: 

HOMELESS    IN    TWENTY-FIVE   FEET    OF    SNOW. 

An  earthquake  has  left  homeless  the  people  and 
missionaries  of  Bitlis,  Turkey.  The  poor  people  had 
not  recovered  from  the  massacre,  and  now,  oppressed 
by  the  Turk,  laden  with  unjust  taxation,  suffering 
famine  through  prices  four  times  higher  than  usual, 
they  are  encamped  in  twenty-flve  feet  of  snow  which 
will  not  melt  before  summer  gives  a  chilly  welcome  to 


the  poor.  Immediate  assistance  is  urgently  requested 
by  cable  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Peet,  of  Constantinople,  the 
treasurer  of  the  American  Mission.  Those  who  have 
known  of  the  heroic  missionary  and  relief  work  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Cole,  Miss  Nellie  Cole,  and  the 
Misses  Charlotte  and  Mary  Ely,  will  need  no  urging 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Mr.  Cole,  a  partial  invalid 
from  a  fall  received  last  year  while  on  a  tour  to  suc- 
cor refugees  in  the  Moush  region,  has  bravely  remain- 
ed at  his  post  waiting  for  reinforcements  before  leav- 
ing for  America. 

The  Misses  Ely,  graduates  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  have 
built  up  a  Mt.  Holyoke  in  Bitlis  amid  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan,  often  touring  in  the  winter  on  snow- 
sleds  among  the  villages  where  their  pupils  are  work- 
ing as  teachers,  Bible-readers,  and  pastors'  wives. 
With  their  buildings  and  industries  destroyed,  what 
shall  these  missionaries  do  with  tte  pupils  and  or- 
phans whom  they  have  sheltered  and  trained?  How 
shall  they  aid  the  refugees  crowding  upon  them  for 
succor?  Funds  may  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Brown  Broth- 
ers &  Co.,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York,  treasurers  of  the 
National  Armenia  and  India  Relief  Association,  and 
will  be  cabled. 

In  behalf  of  the  suffering, 

Miss  Emily  C.  Wheeleh,  Sec. 

765  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  4,  1907. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  we  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Brown  Brothers  mentioned  in 
the  above.  They  have  for  years  past  been 
forwarding  sums  to  starving  people  in  foreign 
lands  by  cable,  and  they  are  absolutely  trust- 
worthy in  every  respect. 


BASSWOOD   SEEDS — GETTING   THEM    TO    GER- 
MINATE. 

In  spite  of  all  the  suggestions  we  have 
been  having  in  regard  to  this  matter,  there 
still  seems  to  be  much  difficulty.  Several 
times  I  thought  I  had  succeeded;  but  before 
I  got  the  trees  to  growing  nicely  in  nursery 
rows  I  had  troubles  of  different  kinds.  At 
the  present  writing,  my  plan  is  to  take  up 
the  seedlings  that  come  up  under  the  trees 
of  their  own  accord,  and  plant  them  in  very 
rich  soil,  using  dirt  that  is  made  rich  with 
old  well-rotted  manure.  Under  favorable 
cii'cumstances  we  get  trees  three  feet  high 
the  first  season— that  is,  where  the  seeds 
come  up  in  very  rich  ground  and  grow  right 
along.  Our  old  friend  E.  E.  Hasty  gives  us 
some  valuable  suggestions  as  follows: 

Friend  A.  I.  Root:—\  note  in  a  recent  Gleanings 
that  you  are  trying  to  make  basswood  seeds  come  up. 
The  government  folks  don't  seem  to  be  any  too  well 
posted  themselves,  though  what  they  tell  you  is  excel- 
lent so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  basswood  appears  de- 
liberately to  set  about  having  its  seeds  come  up  the 
second  year— at  least  a  part  of  them.  In  the  forest  it 
would  likely  be  an  advantage  to  the  species  to  have 
part  of  the  seeds  come  up  the  first  year  and  part  the 
second.  But  when  man  undertakes  to  plant  them  (in 
his  usual  way)  they  all  hold  back.  Then  what  with 
the  weeds,  and  what  with  pulling  the  weeds,  and  what 
with  careless  hoeing,  and  what  with  the  burrowing 
mice,  the  seeds  all  disappear — else  perish  altogether. 
I  contrived  a  kink  to  get  on  nature's  blind  side,  and  it 
worked  with  me.  Plant  the  seeds  before  they  are  ripe. 
Fully  ripened  seeds  are  ash  gray  in  color,  and,  earlier, 
they  are  a  lively  green.  Watch  out  right  sharp.  Let 
the  contents  of  the  seed  get  pretty  well  formed,  but 
pick  it  ofl  and  plant  it  quite  a  bit  before  it  begins  to 
turn  gray.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  to  make  two 
plantings  a  week  apart. 

I  got  about  40  per  cent  to  come  the  first  year  by  this 
method.  Allowed  to  get  fully  ripe,  seeds  from  the 
same  tree,  treated  in  the  same  way  (except  as  above( 
none  of  them  came — in  fact,  none  of  them  ever  came. 
I  drenched  the  soil  on  planting,  but  did  not  shade  the 
ground.  No  doubt  partial  shade  would  be  a  very 
great  help,  and  additional  waterings  also. 

E.  E.  Hasty. 

Station  B,  Rural,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Jan.  12 
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IT'S  READY  TO  OPERATE 

There's  no  firing-up— no  waiting  for  steam  with  a  Lion  Gasoline 
Engine.  It  is  always  ready  to  operate.  Easily  started— no  en- 
gineer necessary— a  boy  can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  in  any  building  and  is  very  economictnl  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  you  want  a  reliable,  practical,  durable  and  powerful  power  pro- 
ducer get 


It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  engine  that  has  made  good  wherever 
used.  On  the  farm  it  proves  especially  valuable  for  operating  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  cream  separators,  corn  shellers,  pump,  etc.  It 
furnishes  ideal  power  for  operating  machinery  used  in  mills,  shops, 
printing  offices,  private  electric-light  plants  and  water- works.  Speed 
can  be  changed  from  100  to  600  revolutions  per  minute  while  engine 
is  running — a  very  desirable  feature. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  buyer, 
thus  saving  you  all  middlemen's  profit.  Lion 
engines  are  so  simple  and  practical  in  construc- 
tion that  with  the  explicit  directions  which 
we  send  with  each  engine,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
have  an  expert  come  to  your  place  to  set  it  up 
and  start  it  for  you.  Get  a  Lion  engine  and 
increase  your  profits  with  much  less  labor  and 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Write  now  for  cat- 
alog giving  full  information  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lion  engine.  It  is  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 

Ballou  Manufacturing  Co.^ 

Successors  to  Lyons  Engine  Co. 

Beiding,  Micha 


/'■r 
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I  AM  THE  PAINT  MAN 


Guarantee 
FreigKt 
CHarges 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man, 
I  have  a  nczu  way 
of  manufacturing 
andselling  paints.  It's 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oiL  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 
My  paint  is  utilike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 
It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 
My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I  guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  forfeit, 
that  the  pairvt  I  am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes — and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely nc  foreign  substance  whatever. 


NOTE 
My   E^i^ht-year  Otxarax&tee 
backed   by  $50,000   Bond 


I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I  ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

1  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user — pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 

I  auarnntee  freiaht  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 

every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  di 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  sucn 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  ma^';  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months'  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it.  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  will  send  my  paint  book— the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published— abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
'  This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
:opy  of  my  8-year  euarantee. 


0.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man 


Dept.  24,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


"Iron  Age"  Riding'  Cultivators! 


THEKreat  adjustability  of  these  light 
strong  tools  makes  them  valuable 
to  all  farmers  from  the  corn-grower  to 
the  market  gardener. 

Adapted  for  cultivating  a  large  vari- 
ety of  crops — in  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
quickly  adjusted  for  rows  of  different 
width,  without  reducing  the  number 
of  teeth.  Parallel  movement  of  gangs 
is  a  valuable  feature — teeth  always 
face  forward  and  don't  turn  soil  to  or 
from  the  crop  unless  desired.  Pivot 
wheels  malie  these  tools  easy  to  guide. 
a(lu)>t  them  for  use  on  hillsides  and  for 
crooked  rows,  and  make  them  easy  to 
turn  in  smallest  possible  space. 

Our  NKW  l!t07  IKON  AUE  BOOK 
shows  and  tells  about  the  complete 
li  ne  of  Iron  Age  Horse  and  Wheel  Hoes. 
Seed-drills.  Sprayers,  Potato  Planters, 
Diggers,  etc.    Write  for  it— FREE. 


BATEMAN   M ANUFACTUR.ING  CO. 


BOX  120.  GRENI^OCH,  N.  J. 
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Direct  to  "%\i" 


End  your  stove  worries  I   Get  a  Kalamazoo  Stove  or  Range  on  a 

360  DAYS'  APPROVAL  TEST 

and    a     ^20,000    bank    guaranty    on     durability,    convenience  and 

economy  of  fuel.     You  cannot  get  a  better  at    any  price,  but  you 
savefrom  85  to  $40  bybuyingfrom  the  actual  manufacturers  at^ 

Lo^vest  Factory  Prices— We  Pay  the  Freight/ 

At  Uast  get  our  prices  and  compare  our  offer.      Send 
postal  lor  catalogue  No.^16. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlgrc,   Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

r  pmt«Dt  OTon  thermometer  makes  baking 
»Dd  roasting  easj.      C 


Poultry  Fence  Economy- 


Let  us  show  you  now  we  can  save  you 

40  TO  70  PER  CENT  ON  YOUR  POULTRY  FENCES 

Suppose  a  rod  of  four-foot  netting  costs  you  40c.  Two  posts  at  15c  each  will  cos* 
30c.  A  2x4  railing  9l  the  top,  and  a  1x6  board  at  the  bottom  will  cost  you  at  least  aSc 
per  rod,  or  a  total  cost  of  $1.05  per  rod. 

SQUARE  DEAL  POULTRY  FENCE  will  cost  you  about  50c  per  rod  delivered  at 
your  place  (depends  somewhat  how  far  you  are  located  from  factory).  One  post  per 
rod  is  plenty  with  our  fence  because  it  can  be  stretched  and  won't  sag.  Railings  are 
absolutely  unnecessary.  At  15c  per  post  that  would  make  the  whole  business  cost  6PC 
per  rod  as  compared  with  11.05  for  flimsy  netting. 

That  means  a  saving  of  about  40  Per  Cent  in  first 
cost.  Now,  if  you  further  consider  that  our  Square 
Deal  Poultry  Fence  will  last  about  four  times  as  long, 
you  will  realize  the  astounding  fact  that  70  Per  Cent 
of  your  fence  expense  can  be  saved  by  using  our  new 
heavy  weight,  long  lived,  close  spaced  Square  Deal 
Poultry  Fence.  These  are  facts  and  figures  which 
cannot  be  disputed. 

CLOSER  SPACING  It  has  four  I'/i-inch  spaces 
at  the  bottom  (closer  than  ordinary  netting)  then  gradu- 
ally increases  to  4  inch  at  the  top.  We  give  close 
spacing  at  the  bottom  where  it  is  needed.  The  top 
strand  is  No.  1]  wire,  the  bottom  No.  13,  and  the  inter- 
mediate strands  and  stays  arc  No.  14. 

The  lightest  wire  used  in  our  fence  is  FOCR  times 
as  heavy  as  that  used  in  netting.  That  gives  long  life 
to  our  fence.  If  you  consider  70  per  cent  of  your 
fence  money  worth  saving  write  foi  our  catalogue  and 
prices  TO-DAY. 

KEYSTONE  FENCE  CO.,  509  RUSH  ST.,  PEORIA.  ILL. 

■^^T  IN  THE  TPii«aT 


--rtttir 


BOYS 


This  RiQe  Free 


I  want  a  good  boy  in  every  community 
to  have  one  of  these  splendid  rifles  abso- 
lutely free,  prepaid — just  give  a  little 
time  to  introduce  "The  Fruit-Grower." 
the   handsomest   farm   paper   in    America. 

This  rifle  is  not  a  toy,  but  is  made  for 
business;  finely  rifled  steel  barrel,  true 
sights,  breechloader,  rim  fire,  safety  cock 
— in  short,  it  is  a  perfect  gun,  and  ^vill 
be  highly  prized  by  every  boy  who  se- 
cures one.  Write  today  and  learn  how 
to  get  one  of  these  rifles  absolutely  free. 
Editor  Fruit-Crower,    BoxRS,      St  Joseph,  Missouri 


ulL^&sLi^UWN  FENCE 


«:<»>»»:<  ri(:*:*:*>: 


Many  designs.  Cheap  »■ 
■wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Bpeelal  PtIcm  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Charehes.  Address 
CniL£J>  SPRING  KKNCS  f  0. 
Cox  448       ninebetter,  lji4. 


mimmmo^ 


HEAVIEST  fence:  madee 

I  All  >o.  9  steel  wire.  Well  galvanized.   Weifhs/ 

\ii  more  than  most  fences.     15  to  86c  per  rodj 

'delivered.   We  send  free  itninple  forinspec- , 

ttion  and  test.     Write   for  fence  book  of   133 

The  Brown  Fcnpo  A-  Wire 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Stock  &  Poultry  fENCE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Diamond  or  Square  Metih; 
prlcislow.  Solddirecton 
30  days  free  trial,  frei^'llt 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  21,      Muncie,  Ind, 


450,000 


200  vartetiei>.AlsoGrapeg,SmallFrultsetc.iiest  root 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.    LEWIS  BOESCU,  Kredonia,  N.  1- 
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THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Produ 

a   safe,  powerful,  white,  steady    light,  at  a 

cost  ofac  a  week.  Brighter  than  electri. 

city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene 

V     Over  loo  styles — everyone  warranted, 

®    \  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Best  Light  Company, 


306    E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


Before  You  Build 

Be  sure  you  GET  SAMPLES  and  prices  of^ 

Paroid  Roofing 

Just  to  compare  with  others  to  see  how 
much  more  flexible  and  durable  it  is. 
Send  your  name  to-day. 

Enclose  4  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  our  48  page  book 
"Plans  For  Farm  Buildings." 

FU/    DSi>fl  C  9ar       20 Hill Rt.FHtWalpole. mass. 
.  n.  DIlQ  A  OUn,   1120IIana<ln<>ekBld^.,ChieaK0. 

Established  IHI7. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
where a  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  91-HQuincy,  III, 


EXCELL 


'a"„"<r  ROOFINa 

STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory  I 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  ol 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed,  Ifitlsn'tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 
It.  £a8j  to  laj.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
U8  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
faolory  t)rlc»8.  Write  for  Metal  Goodl  Catalog 
Ko.  38     It  ia  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Cleyelapd,  Ohio. 


FENCE  n^^?^' 

Made  of  HIch  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.    Sell  direct  to  user  at 


faetory  prioes  en  30  daya  free  trial. 
Wepayallfrelfht.  Catalog  shows  S7 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 


fence.  It'afree.Buydlrect.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box    101,    WINCHESTER.  INDIANA. 


<I»  e  O      'y  i\i\    Made    by    O  =  H  I  =  O    Cooker 
^*J%3j  I   \J\3    Agents    in    1905    Selling   the 

Oil  I       /\     COMBINATION  i^  5 

We  liave  many  agents  making  $5 
to  $10  daily.  Write  us  and  we  will 
give  you  names  of  agents  near  by 
who  are  makiiig  at  least  8.^  daily. 
We  can  easily  prove  that  the 
"O-Hl-0"  is  the  best  money-maker 
you  ever  heard  of,  and  will  make 
you  more  money  than  anything  you 
ever  sold  or  are  now  selling.  If'yite 
us  at  once  and  ire  will  prove  it. 

Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in 
fuel,  labor,  time,  and  provisions. 
A  whole  meal  cooked  over  one  burn- 
er on  any  style  stove.  It  assures 
you  dellclously  cooked  hot  meals; 
.9«  days^  trial.  No  Intermingling 
of  odors  or  tastes.  Fine  for  use  In 
summer  cottages.  A  necessity  ev- 
ery day  of  the  year.  The  only  healthful  way  to  cook  foods 
and  breadstufls.       :        Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"  COOKER  CO. .908  Jefferson  Ave.,ToIedo,0. 


SPRAY.  PUMPS 

'rAKE0F[tYDURHATTOTHEMYERSr 
_ 


The  Pump  that  pnmps 
easy  and  throws  a  fulf 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Toole 
&Barn  DoorHang*^ 

ers.     Send  for  oata 

■■  log  and  prices. 
JBL  F.  E.  Myers  ABrOa. 
Ashland.  Ohio. 


Get  something 
reliable  when 
you  buy. 


DEMING 

Barrel,  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Hand 
and  Power  Outfits.  No  greater  variety 
nor  better  types  than  Deming 

SPRAYERS 

For  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.   Model 

ppliances    for  poultrymen  for 

^  whitewashing, disinfecting,  etc. 

Write  for  catalogue  with  full 

,  particulars. 

THE  DEMING  CO.. 

i!46Depot  Street,         Salem,  Ohio, 


QaordeiL  Seeds 


Write  for  the  Seed  Catalog 
that's  Different 

A  relief  from  the  crowded,  exagge- 
rated kinds.  Tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  best  varieties  you  can  grow. 
Splendid  half-tone  illustrations.  No 
confusing  offers, full  value  in  seeds. 
£,C,  GREEN  &  SON.  Box    O,  Medina,  0. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  niy  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thirty  years I  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E*  Hilton 


Fremont^  Michigan 


BEE-SUPPUES 


.A.IVX3     S^A-ITE:    T%S.  <J  TV  JEi'X- 


IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  get  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetaiied 
*  Hives.  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Sllipping-cases,  etc.  it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.  There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


What  would  be  the  Condition 


of  bee-keeping  now  had  not  some  ingenious  bee-keeper  in- 
vented and  made  the  Bingham  Bee-smoker  and  Honey- 
knife?  Bingham  fills  orders  for  thousands  of  them  every 
year  from  the  foremost  distributors  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies who  say  that  they  like  to  sell  Bingham  tools  because 
they  always  give  satisfaction.  If  you  want  the  best  and 
can't  get  them  near  by,  you  can  always  get  them  direct 
from  the  original  inventor  and  sole  maker  of  them  at  reg- 
ular prices  per  mail  or  hundred.  It  might  be  a  pleasure 
to  have  bought  so  valuable  and  indispensable  a  tool 
directly  from  the  original  inventor  of  them. 
Respectfully  yours, 

T.  F.  BINGHAM,         FARWELL,  MICH. 


H.  M.  Arnd,  Proper  YorK  Honcy  and  Bcc-suppIy  Co.  (f.cO 


Long-distance  telephone.  North  1559. 


CHICAGO,     ILL.  191-193  EastZSuperler  Street. 


Carries  a  lull  line  ol  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc. 
Slightly  damaged  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies  at  greatly  reduced  prices  while 
they    last.     Send  for  1907  catalog  and  tire-sale  list.    ::    Beeswax  wanted. 
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PORTER  BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the 
greatest  saving  device.  It  does  away 
with  the  shaking  of  the  heavy  supers, 
the  cruelty  of  excessive  smoking  which 
causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their  honey  and 
start  robbing.  Just  tip  the  super  to  the 
angle  of  45  degrees  and  insert  the  board. 
In  a  few  hours  it  is  free  of  bees;  then 
take  off  your  super.  You  can  as  well  af- 
ford to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without 
the  Porter  Bee- escape. 

PRICES 

Each,  20  cts. ;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35  cts.  each;  $3.25  per  10; 
by  express  or  freight. 

TESTIMONIALS 

They  are  perfect  in  action.— British  Bee  Journal. 

No  bee-keeper  can  afford  to  be  without  them.— 
Piof.  Cook  in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Worthy  of  higheft  commendation.— Eugene  Secor, 
judge  on  awards.  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

I  would  not  do  without  them  even  if  they  cost  five 
five  dollars  apiece.— W.  Muth-Rasmussen,  Indepen- 
djnce,  Cal. 

They  are  absolutely  perfect.  I  can  not  tolerate 
my  own  mate  since  using  them.— John  S.  Reese, 
Winchester,  Ky. 

They  are  one  of  the  best  things  ever  brought  into 
any  apiary,  and  should  be  used  in  every  bee-yard 
in  the  whole  world. — Wm.  McEvoy,  Foul -brood  In- 
spector, Ontario,  Canada. 

There  is  no  robbing  or  fighting  or  disturbance  in 
the  apiary  when  the  surplus  honey  is  taken  off  with 
( hem.  They  are  simply  perfect. — W.  Woodley  in 
British  Bee  Journal. 


HOUSE  ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you 
wish  to  clear  of  bees.  The  most  persis- 
tent robber  can  not  return.  Some  bee- 
keepers make  a  practice  of  taking  off  the 
filled  supers  and  stacking  seven  f  r  eight 
in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey-house 
mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape.  Don't  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  you  get  a  supply.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  them  longer. 

PRICES 

Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 
TESTIMONIALS 

The  Porter  bee-escape  clears  the  supers  of  bees  so 
perfectly  and  quickly  and  easily  that  it  makes  the 
taking  off  of  honey  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dread  as 
in  former  years.  — G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  removal  of  full  honey-boxes  has  become  an 
amusement  since  we  began  using  the  Porter  bee- 
escape- — Ed.  Bertrand,  Editor  Rtvue  Internationale 
d'Apiculture,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

This  number  of  the  Review  contains  more  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  Porter  bi  e-escape  than  any 
other  issue  has  ever  contained  of  any  other  imple- 
ment; but  so  long  as  it  is  deserved,  who  cares? — 
Bee-keepers'  Review. 

They  are  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  for  expel- 
ling bees  from  supers.-  G.  J.  Flansburg,  South 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  be  without  them  for  four  times  what 
they  cost.— Dr.  W.  A.  Tufts,  Musson,  La. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  bee-escape  is  the  one  invent- 
ed by  R.  &  E.  C.  Porter  — W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  use  them  and  do  not.— M.  H.  Mendle- 
son,  Ventura,  Cal. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere  I 


R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer 
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EE  C  UPPLIES 


INCUBATORS?  (SL  BROODERS 


We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  Central  States.  Our  ^oods  are  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  We  warrant  the  goods,  and  they  will  please  you.  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  early 
orders.    We  can  save  you  money.    Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  all  about  them.    Do  it  to-day. 

ADDRESS  LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ;yo'Sruthst.."''''^'S^  "eb. 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Missouri,       or        E.  T.  Flanagan,  Believille,  Illinois 


MODEL 

Incubators  and   Brooders 

are  world-beater.s  for 
hatching  and  rearing: 
chickens.  20,000  chick- 
ens were  reared  in  thetn 
on  the  Model  Farm  last 
season.  30,000  out  now, 
[and  more  coming.  You 
can  do  as  well  when 
guided  by  the  advice  of 
one  who  knows. 

Pres.  Brown,  of  the 
Lakewood  Farm,  who 
raised  7,000  layers  last 
season,  says:  "Mr.  Cy- 
phers, our  results  this 
last  year  will  place  us  in  the  first  rank  of 
successful  poultry  farms:  and  we  feel 
that  we  owe  our  success  largely  to  you. 
The  years  of  research  and  accumulated 
knowledge  that  have  enabled  you  to  give 
us  poultrymen  an  incubator  that  hatches 
chicks*  and  the  advice  and  counsel  to 
which  you  have  made  us  welcome,  and 
which  have  helped  avoid  money-wasting 
errors  have,  with  our  own  work,  made 
Lakewood  Farm  a  financial  success." 

The  Model  catalog  describes  these 
real  hatchers.  I  will  send  it  and  a  report 
book,  showing  that  the  Model  Incubator 
hatches  more  and  stronger  chicks  at 
agricultural  stations;  on  the  biggest 
money-making  poultry  plants  in  the 
world;  for  small  poultrymen:  for  fan- 
ciers; and  for  amateurs  who  never  before 
operated  an  incubator. 

You  can  make  big  money  producing 
eggs  for  me.  Top  prices  paid.  Now  have 
five  receiving  stations.   Write  me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
350    Henry  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


^■J-li^'^j  S^ ^TZ 


Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorn.s  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Peed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  bo  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Peed  Cata- 
logue. 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn Eggs  for  $1  for  the2  sittings.  Only2  sittings  sold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  $1  per  sitting. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  fine  stock. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
W.  F,  CHAMBERLAIN,  ( The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man 
KIRKWOOD.  MO. 


'Johnson 
Pays  the 
Freight 


Try  Till  You're 
Satisfied 

I  give  up  to  90 
days  trial.     I  want' 
you  to  know  what  I 
know  before  you  buy. 
Nothing  to  hide  about 

OLD  TRUSTY' 

Incubators 


and  Brooders.    The  Old  Trusty  plan  Is  all  right. 

I  build  them  square.    1  want  to  deal  fair  and 

square.    Old  Trusty  has  made  thousands  of 

personal  friends.    Write   for   my   1907 

free  catalog.    You'll  be  interested. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON, 

Clay  Center,  Neb, 


M  A.N  DY    lee: 

Incubators 


and 


Brooders 


are  made  for 
business. 
The  extra 
amount  of 
chicks  you  save  with  these  machines  over  what 
you  could  raise  with  other  kinds  will  soon  pay 
for  a  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  and  Brooder.  Don't 
waste  time  and  money.  Get  the  best;  write  to-day. 
Ask  about  our  mixed-grain  fooiland  our  gapecur 
0.  M.  SOOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


y 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatchingr 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Pull  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  catalogr.  Write  to-dav. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO., 
Box  223.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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JOSEPH  HORNE  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

DRY  GOODS 

form  the  foundation  of  this  store, 
and  this  concrete  foundation  sup- 
ports more  than  80  other  divisions. 
We  use  seven  acres  of  selling  space, 
so  it  is  fair  for  you  to  assume  that 
we  have  whatever  you  want,  whether 
it  be  for  the  person  or  the  home. 
The   way   to    know   us    best    is    to 

LOOK  THROUGH  OUR  NEW 
CATALOG  FOR  SPRING. 

Just  out — handsome  book,  illustrated 
throughout.  Just  send  us  your  name 
and  address, and  we'll  mail  you  a  copy. 


HATCHING  TIME  IS  HERE ! 

and  so  is  the  new 

AUTOMATIC  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

OPERATES  WITHOUT  A  THERMOMETER. 

All  Metal,  Fire  Proof,  Continuous  Hatcher.    SOLD  ON 
INSTALLMENTS  with  five  years  guarantee.    Adjusted 
ready  to  run  when  you  get  It.    CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  64,    Springfield,  O. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mature;  vigorous;  prolific  layers;  best 
table  fowl;  extra  good  ones.  Fertile  eggs, 
$1.00  per  15.    Free  circular  is  interesting. 

J.   W.    DUNLAP,    Box    94a,     FARMINGTON,    WO. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 

of  the  new  "Oswego''  strawberry 

and  60  other  best  new  and  old 

varieties.       Also     the     "Plum 

Farmer"  raspberry    and  other 

desirable  kinds  of  Kaspberries, 

Blackberries    and     utlier    Fruit 

Plants,  etc.     23  years  experience. 

Highest  awards  at  World'.s  Fair.  We 

Invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  708,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


par 

■  O  %Af  ^  ^  ^"       MANY  VARIETIESI 

■  O  W  EL  EL    I   '   I'he  best  of  the  old 

■  ^^         ^^  and  the    new.    Send 

■  ^*^J   l"  A^r^^  ^'^^   ^'■66   descriptive 

Is. 


price  list. 


CPPn       L.  H.  MAHAN 

*^  ■■  ^  *^  ■     P.O.Bx.143.  Terre  Haute.lnd. 


Hitch  them  up 


The 


.rAuimiM 


ateai 


Poultry  Industr; 
and  the  Bee  Industry^ 

should  go  hand  in  hand.    The  conditions  fo  /uccess  are^ 
similar  and  they  can  be  successfully  handMd^n  thi 
ground,  in  the  same  time,  with  the  bene§l  of 

A  Double  profit 

for  practically  the  same  care  and  ajilejrtion. 

If  you  wish  to  post  yourself  on/P  O  U  L  T  R  Y 
CULTUR.£,  no  better  guide  can  be  found  than 

Conkey's  48/l^dge  Book 
on  Ppitliry. 

It  tells  about  Housing,  Feedjn'g,  Breeding,  and  the  general 
care  and  attention  necesfaEj' to  success.  4c  in  stamps  and 
the  names  of  two  othprSTpterested,  brings  it.  Get  it  today 

The  G.  £.  Conkey 

Company 

315  OtUwa 

BuiMing, 

LEVELAND, 

'^  OHIO 

Or  at,  any  office 
of  the 

A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Grcider's  -  Fine  -  Catalog  - 1907 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry, 
and  describes  and  illustrates  60  va- 
rieties. Ten  beautiful  natural-color 
plates.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs;  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill 
lice,  make  money.    This  valuable  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  Greider,  R.Keeins»  Peni^ 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Buff,  White,  Silver,  and  Golden  WYANDOTTES. 
White,  Barred,  Buff,  and  Black  ROCKS. 

Brown,  Buff,  and  White  LEGHORNS. 
Black  JAVAS  and  MINORCAS. 
Light  BRAHMAS. 
Hardy,  prolific.  For  birds, 

fartn-bred.  pure  stock.  moderate  prices. 

Eggs  to  Hatch  at  10  cts.  each. 
WALTER  SHERMAN,  100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


LICE  AND 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THEM 

Lambert's  Old  Reliable  "Death  to  Lice" 
Eunply  exterminates  all  kinds  of  lice  on 
poultry.    One  can  of  Lambert's  will   save 
dozens  of  dollars  in  the  hatching  season. 
Use  it  on  your  setting  hens,  no  lice 
on  the  chicks.    Sample  10c.  100  oz.  $1. 
1007  Pocket  Book  "Pointers"  free. 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 
687Monou  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root^s  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy.  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN.   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  THE  SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 

A  series  of  booklets  on  bee  subjects  by  E.  L. 
Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania,  known  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  as  "  Swarthmore."  These  books  are 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information.  The 
Swarthmore  method  of  queen-rearing  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  important  innovation  in  bee-keep- 
ing of  recent  years: 

INCREASE.  The  first  of  the  series.  Anyone 
desiring  to  enlarge  his  apiary  should  learn  the 
Swarthmore  way.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts. 
French  edition  entitled  "Accroissement,"  50  cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY  NUCLEI.  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating  queens  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  the  queen-rearing  business. 
From  this  booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct.  Price,  postpaid,  2,5  cts.  French  edition 
entitled  "  Nuclei  Miniatures,"  50  cts.  postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarthmore  methods  of 
queen-rearing  in  regard  to  cell-getting.  Price, 
postpaid,  25  cts. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  Revised 
edition.  It  tells  the  honey-producer  how  to  rear 
queens  by  the  very  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little  money  and  little 
trouble,  in  just  as  effective  and  economical  plan 
for  the  bee-keeper  who  works  for  profit.  Price 
25  cts.  postpaid. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS. 
Complete  outfit  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 

ORDERS  for  these  books  should  be  sent  to 
your  regular  dealer  in  supplies,  or  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  bee-journal.  The  trade  supplied  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  distributing 
agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  HOOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


BIG  DISCOUNT  TILL  MAY  1 

On  all  Marshfleld  Supplies. 

Dovetailed  hives,  8-frame,  1%-story,  $1.35;  10-frame 
$1.50.  No.  1  sections,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.50.  FREE— a 
Standard  Root's  3M-inch  smoker,  with  order  amount- 
ing to  $15.00  or  over.  Send  *f or  48-page  catalog  free. 
I  sell  Root's  supplies  at  factory  prices— 49^  discount. 

S.  D.  BUELL,    Union  City,  Michigan. 


ALL  COMPLETE    ^J^    gg^.|^ 


Dtt'lHYU   Double-story, $1.50. 

ALL  KINDS  OF   BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

T.  A.  GUNN,  TULLAHOMA,  TENN 
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MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


MEANS 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freiglit 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


W.  H.  Laws,  the  Quccn-brecder, 


wishes  to  say  that  he  has  a  number  of  extra  line 
BREEDING  QUEENS  of  the  Leather  or  Red-clover 
Stoclc  that  is  the  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  thing 
ever  offered,  and  probably  the  best  he  has  ever  owned.  To  the  man  who  keeps  bees  for  prolit,  for  ease  in  han- 
dling-, and  returns  in  honey,  these  queens  are  of  untold  value,  to  be  used  in  requeening  your  cross  and  undesirable 
stock.  Several  of  my  customers  write  that  the.  queens  received  from  me  the  past  season  were  the  only  ones 
that  gave  any  surplus  in  their  yards.  I  also  breed  the  Golden  Italians,  Holy-Lands,  and  Carniolans,  in  separate 
yards.  Price  of  queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Those  breeding  queens,  $10.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    A  car  of  bees  offered  again  this  season.        W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


A  NEW  BEE-SUPPLY  HOUSE 


■AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.- 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.       W.J.  LITTLEFIELD, 


TRY 


Miller's  Italian  Queens 

Untested— in  May,  90  cts.;  after  June  1st,  60  cts. 
Tested— in  April.  $1.40;  May,  $1.25;  after  June  1st,  $1.00. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nucleus,  and  full  colonies 
with  tested  or  untested  queens  at  proportionately  low 
prices.  Send  for  free  price  list.  Remittance  by  P.  O. 
money-order  on  Bluffton  P.  O.  preferred. 
THE  STAR  APIARY.  S.  E.  Miller.  Prop.,  BLUFFTON,  MO. 

Caucasian  Bee-Culture  Establishment. 


Caucasian  bees  of 
the   Achsbaz  breed. 


A    Tested  queen  $1.50 

B    Select  tested  queen        2.00 
"C    Choice  breedinji- queen  5.00 


Safe  delivery  as  well  as  the  genuineness  of  breed 
guaranteed.  Write  orders  distinctly,  especially  the 
address,  and  indicate  by  letter  the  queen  ordered. 
Address  Russia  (Caucase)  Georgievsk  Province, 
Terskaya  Bee-culture  establishment  of  J.  J.  Ivanhoff. 
Correspondence  in  Russian,  French,  German,  and 
English  languages. 


ITALIAN  -:-  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Three-banded:  Untested,  75c  each,  $7.50 
per  dozen;  tested,  $1.00  Sach,  or  six  for  ,$5.00.  Two- 
frame  nucleus  with  untested  queen,  $2.25  each.  Safe 
arrival.  W.  J.  FOREHAND,  Fort  Deposit.  Ala. 


Red -Clover  and  Caucasian  Queens ! 

Ready  now.    Untested,  75  cts;  tested.  $1.00. 
Dovetailed  Hives,  $1.00  each;  ahd  all  kinds 
of  supplies.    Give  me  your  bill.    Plenty  of 
tine  queens  ready.    Circular. 
G.  ROUTZAHN.     .     .     .     BIGLERVILLE,  PA. 


ROOT  S  GOODS  FOR 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

BEE-KEEPERS 

At  Saving  of  Freight  and  Time. 

E.  W,  Peirce,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


TAYLOR'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS  IS  THE  BEST. 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  also  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies  of  bees. 
Bees  in  separate  yards.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  W; 
6,  «5;  12,  «9.  Tested,  M.&O;  6,  18. 
Breeders,$3.50.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 


W.  H.  RAILS. 


ORANGE,  CAL. 


Queens 


Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians. Th«  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO.. 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 


Italian  Queens  ^  ^   ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt.  B.  McCain>  Rt.  1,  Osive^o,  111. 
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Wurth's  Queens  are  the  Finest. 

Took  the  first  premium  at  every  fair 
they  were  exhibited  last  year.    I  have 
reared  queens  36  years.  Untested  Gold- 
ens,   $1.0)  each;  tested,   $1.50   each;  .S- 
^]^  ^pi   banded,  same  price.    In  lots  of  six  for 
Wf     ^    $5.00.  or  $9.00  a  dozen. 
W  DANIEL  WURTH   &  GRANT.    Pitkin.  Ark. 

Make  money-orders  payable  on  West  Pork.  Ark. 


ITALIAN 
QUEE-NS 


Bred  from  the  best  stock 
this  country  can  pro- 
duce. Brijrht  golden 
and  3-baiKled  (lueens; 
ready  May  20th.  I  am 
now  booking  orders,  which  will  be  tiled  and  tilled  in 
rotation.  After  May  20ih,  all  orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Untested  nueen.s,  60  cts.;  six  for 
J3.35.  or  $6.50  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.00.  or  six  for  $5.50. 
Two-frame  nuclei  (Danzenbaker  or  Hoffman  frame), 
with  young  queen,  after  June  1st,  $2.00. 
Geo.  'W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Nor'walK,  O. 


Westwood    Red-clover    Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.        H.  ALLEY,  Wenham.  Mass. 

Better  tHan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  ^  ^  >f  I  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here;  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $1.50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old, 
double  these  prices, 
Dele  Collins,  Ph.D.,  Elmporium,  Pa. 

THAT  IT  PAYS  TO  BUY. 

Try  one  of  my  famous  $100.00  red- 
clover  breeder's  daughters.  A'so  golden 
queens  same  price.  After  May  1st— Untested. 
50c.  13  for  $6.00;  select,  untested,  75c.  13  for  $9.00; 
tested,  $1.00.  Nuclei,  $1.00  per  frame,  without  queen. 
H.  A.  ROSS,  1709  Upper  2d  St.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


QUEENS!!  SJ. 


SUPPLIES! 


uniting  swarms 
from  1000  colonies  I 
will  sell  queens  at  one  queen,  25c:  dozen,  $3.(K).  Also 
following  supplies  at  one-half  Root's  prices:  1000  P 
and  I  fences,  1000  plain  section-holders,  1000  AUxAM 
sections,  Daisy  foundation-fastener,  ten-inch  founda- 
tion-mill, 200  ten-frame  wood  zincs,  two  dozen  Porter 
escapes,  500  Hoffman  Frames. 

R.  m.  SHENCER,  Nordhoff,  Calif 

Queens  from  50  Cents  U|> ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
"Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  Cluurch,  Arnpld,  Pa. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50:  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 


MOTT»S    I^ONC-TONGUED 

IMPORTED  QUEENS! 

Also  Goldens.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Untested,  75  cts. ; 
tested,  $1.25.  Write  for  prices.  Postal-orders  drawn 
on  Decatur,  Mich.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Gfenwood,  Mich. 

ITAI.IA.N  QU£.£NS  and  BE-KS 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 


Q  U 


N 


Untested,  from  imported  mothers,  and  also 
goldens;  $1.00  each,  or  $9.00  per  dozen. 

R.  O.   COX,   Rt.  No.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Bright,  Plump  and  Vig- 
orous  Young    Untested 

Root    red-clover 
A.  H.  KANACY, 


QUEENS 

strain. 
MILROY,  PA. 


Golden  Italian  Queens 

Ready  for  points  where  weather  permits  reception. 
Untested,  Jil.OO;  dozen,  $9.00— after  March,  $8.00;  se- 
lects, 25  cts.  extra;  tested,  $1.50;  select,  $2.00;  breeders, 
$;^.00  up.    Circular  free;  17  years'  experience. 

J.  B    CASE,   Port    Orange,   Fia. 


NORTHERN-BRED  QUEENS  FOR  SALE. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italians.  Untested,  75c;  tested, 
$1.25.  Hardy  and  healthy.  Orders  booked  now.  Write 
for  circular.    Mennie  &  Fenton,  Pine  Island,  Minn. 


Caucasian  and  Long-^^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

1905,  *0  0  Queen-breeder  in 
Apiary  of  Dept.  of  A.£iric«ilture, 
"WasHin^ton,  D.  C.      >9    ^    >9    4>    >r 

Before  June  15.        After  June  15. 


Both  Races. 
Untested, 
.Select  " 
Tested 


1 

$  .75 

1.00 

1.50 


6  12 

$4.25    $8.00 
5.50    10.00 


1  6  12 

%  .60  $3.35  $6.50 

.75  4.00  7.50 
1.25 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
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Classiried  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— An  all-handy  man  to  as.sist  in  apiary 
and  small-fruit  garden. 

J.  M.  Young,  Plattsmouth,  Neb. 

Wanted.— Assistant  in  apiaries.  State  age,  expe- 
rience, and  lowest  wages. 

W.  HiCKOX,  Berthoud,  Colo. 

Wanted. — An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Db.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— Steady,  industrious  young  man  as  help- 
er with  50  colonies  of  bees  and  to  help  on  small  farm. 
Good  home  and  fair  wages. 

Frank  Shupk,  Mazon,  111. 

Wanted — Representatives  to  sell  our  teas,  coffees, 
and  olive  oil,  direct  from  importer  to  consumer.    Mail 
orders  solicited.    Price  list  free. 
Rio  Vista  Trading  Co.,  670  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— By  June  1,  a  man  for  poultry  and  bee 
supply  department.    One  able  to  fill  orders  accurately, 
and  handle  correspondence  pertaining  to  these  lines. 
Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Wanted.— A  good  bee-keeper  to  work  2.50  colonies 
of  bees  on  shares.or  will  hire  a  good  man  by  the  month. 
State  age,  experience,  and  wages  expected  in  first  let- 
ter. W.  E.  Forbes,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

Wanted.- Position  with  Texas  or  Virginia  bee- 
keeper during  May,  June,  and  July.  White;  single; 
32  yrs.;  no  bad  habits;  experienced.    Write 

Arnt  Arneson,  box  44,  Terra  Ceia,  Fla. 

Wanted.— Boy  of  18  or  older  to  work  in  garden  and 
apiary;  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  handling 
bees.  None  need  apply  who  use  liquor,  tobacco,  or 
profanity.    References.       S.  Mazella  Gallup, 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted,— A  situation  in  an  apiary  in  some  western 
State;  30  years'  experience;  sober,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious.   State  price  you  will  pay  a  good  worker. 

S.  D.  Rutherford,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Wanted.— Situation  by  young  man  (Hollander)  age 
26,  who  wishes  to  work  in  a  large  apiary  in  the  United 
States;  knows  something  about  bees,  and  is  willing 
to  do  anything  on  farm.    Address 

Kelting's  Bijenpark,  Santpoort,  Holland. 

Wanted.— Bee-man  wishes  to  take  apiaries  on 
shares,  or  will  work  for  good  concern.  Would  like  to 
go  to  Florida  or  Cuba.  I  have  been'in  California  three 
years.    Mention  apiaries,  etc.,  when  writing. 

T.  R.  Le  Blanche,  Clark  Lane,  Waltham,  Mass. 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— One 


Root-German    steam  wax-press. 
D.  H.  Morris,  Springfield,  O. 


For  Sale.— Aermotor  power  windmill,  in  good  con- 
dition, cheap.  C.  W.  Pierce,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.- Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 


Fob  Sale. 


-Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stbbbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 


Fob  Sale. — 16  new  Danz.  supers,  everything  com- 
plete except  paint,  $8.00  f .  o.  b.  Primos.  As  represent- 
ed or  money  refunded.         L.  C.  Dunn,  Primos,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Alexander  wire  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  75c  each,  or  3  for 
$2.00  post  paid.   Fbank  Alexandeb,  Delanson,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale.- a  quantity  of  Hilton  chaff  and  other 
hives  in  the  fiat,  cheap  to  close  out.  In  quantities  to 
suit.         A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Found.— After  thirty  years'  experimenting,  a  comb- 
frame  that  is  practical  and  bids  defiance  to  propolis. 
All  about  them;  write  the  inventor.  _____ 

D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Or  trade  for  bees,  honey,  and  queens, 
a  heavily  furred  buffalo  robe,  game  chickens, 
violin,  revolvers,  bone-mill,  and  fox  hounds. 

Elias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— a  quantity  of  second-hand  chaff  hives, 
consisting  of  10-frame  Quinbys  and  13-frame  Gallups; 
no  inside  furniture;  only  $1.00  each. 

E.  D.  TowTsrsEND,  Remus,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — 100-acre  farm,  house  and  barn,  some 
fruit,  situated  about  four  miles  from  Delanson,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2000.  Terms:  $500  cash  and  balance  to  suit  the 
purchaser,  or  would  rent  to  a  desirable  tenant. 

F.  C.  Sauteb,  391  6th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— One-piece  sections,  of  all  the  standard 
sizes,  1000,  $4.00;  No,  2,  $3.50;  plain.  25  cts.  less.  These 
sections  are  strictly  first-class.  Also  other  supplies 
very  cheap.  Jas.  E.  Morgan, 

Dansville,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— One  German  wax-press,  good  as  new, 
one  steam  wc-x-extractor,  one  single-comb  honey-ex- 
tractor, one  uncapping-can  and  knife,  ten  8-frame 
Dovetailed  hives,  complete  for  comb  or  extracted 
honey;  one  smoker,  and  about  all  the  tools  for  the 
bee  business;  starter  machines,  etc.  For  particulars, 
write.  I  offer  these  articles  one-fourth  less  than 
cost,  and  all  are  of  Root's  manufacture;  all  in  good 
condition. 

James  P.  Hall,  Wyanet,  Bureau  Co,,  Illinois. 

For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1— 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15.00. 

Mill  No.  2— 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3— 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  price  $25.00. 

Mill  No.  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  Cal. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— 70  colonies  Italian  bees  and  supplies. 
Otto  Sueltenfuss,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

For  Sale  at  a  bargain— fifty  colonies  of  bees.    Ad- 
dress D.  B.  Mahan,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— 200  colonies  Italian  bees  in  good  condi- 
tion; Dov'd  hives.         W.  F.  Stuart,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

For  Sale. — 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 
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Fob  Sai^e.— Italian  queens,  hustlers.  Untested.  6.5 
cts.;  tested,  $1.00.  Select  tested,  $2.00.  Breeders, 
$3.00  each.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Ten  hives  good  bees  in  nearly  new 
Danzenbaker  and  Langstroth  hives  at  $4.00  each. 

G.  A.  Watt,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DeMark,  Mehan,  Okla. 

Fob  Sale.— Direct  imported  Italian  queens  and 
Chicago  1st  prize  red  Belgian  hares.  For  particulars 
write  A.  Ziegleb,  Bippus,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale.— Five  stocks  of  Italian  bees  in  8-frame 
portico  hives,  at  $5.00  per  stock;  or  for  $4.00  in  ship- 
ping-cases. C.  G.  Fenn,  Washington,  Conn. 

Fob  Sale. — Thirty  colonies  Italian  bees  in  shipping- 
boxes,  on  seven  L.  or  H.  frames,  in  good  condition,  at 
$3.50  per  colony.       Wm.  Amblang,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Fob  Sale.— Untested  golden  Italian  queens.  Good 
queens.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  One,  50 cts.;  three, 
$1.25;  five,  $2.00.    D.T.Gasteb,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.C. 

Fob  Sale.- 120  colonies  of  bees  in  splendid  condi- 
tion; 9-frame  Langstroth  extracting-hives;  excellent ' 
range.    No  disease.    Address 

Y  K,  843-4  Fourth  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Fob  Sale.— Three  and  five  banded  untested  queens. 
$1.00;  tested,  $125.  Prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  quan- 
tities. C  B.  Bankston  &  Co., 

717  Marshall  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Fob  Sale.— Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  branch  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  will  ship  full  colonies,  nuclei,  and 
queens  of  same  grade  direct  from  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  at  regular  catalog  prices.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Fob  Sale. — 12  strong  colonies  of  bees  in  8-frame 
Dovetailed  hives;  also  20  or  more  empty  2-story  hives, 
20  shallow  extracting-supers.  Novice  extractor,  10  zinc 
honey-boards,  knife,  and  smoker;  all  in  good  condition 
and  all  for  $75.00.  Bees  sold  separately  if  desired. 
R.  Q.  Turner,  box  81,  Woodstock,  O. 

For  Sale. — Three  -  frame  nuclei  with  untested 
queen  in  the  ten-frame  hive;  new,  and  painted  white; 
Hoffman  frames;  starters  in  other  seven  frames. 
Price  $5.00  per  hive.  Orders  delivered  in  rotation 
after  May  15.    Untested  queens,  75c  each. 

F.  N.  Chambeblain,  Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  Sale. — 15  choice  R.  C.  Br.  Leg.  eggs,  75c;  sam- 
ple feathers  free.      H.  Txedemann,  Hammond,  Ind. 


For  Sale.- 
eggs,  $1.25. 


-White  Wyandottes;  15  eggs,  75  cts.;  30 
J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 


Fob  Sale.— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  heavy  laying 
strain:  eggs,  $1.00  per  15.    F.  Bubdett,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Thoroughbred  Toulouse  goose  eggs;  $3 
for  15.  M.  L.  Caldwell,  Otsego,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs;  75  cts.  per 
setting  of  15.      Habvet  J.  Aveby,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  and  cocker- 
els; or  will  exchange  for  bees.    C.H.Clabk,  Cobalt,Ct. 

Fob  Sale.— White  Wyandottes  exclusively  (Dus- 
ton  strain),  $1-50  per  15. 

Habby  C.  Dbiveb.  Rt.  1,  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale. — Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  duck  eggs. 
Will  supply  customers  strictly  fresh  eggs,  $1.00  per  13. 
John  W.  Olson,  Rt.  l.  Box  50.  Stratford,  la. 

Fob  Sai.e.— Eggs  for  hatching.  W.  P.  Rocks,  75c 
per  13;  $1.25  per  26;  $2.00  per  45;  $4.00  per  100.  White 
guinea,  $1.00  per  15.    Duck  eggs  all  sold. 

F.  E.  Sc'HRiVER,  Rt.  3,  Grafton,  O. 


For  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  18  for  $1.00; 
50,  $3.50;  100,  $4.00.  White  Holland  turkey  eggs,  $3.00 
for  12.  Ella  Tharp,  Box  6,  Mt.  Sterling,  la. 

Fob  Sale.— Extra-fine  rose-comb  Rhode-Island 
Reds  exclusively.    Eggs,  $2.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  50. 

Mbs.  R.  J.  Deeblk,  Lucas,  Kansas. 

Fob  Sale.  -S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  of  the  best  strain, 
bred  for  purity  and  profit. 

Bobdneb  Poultby  Fabm,  Prairie  Depot,  O. 

Fob  Sale.—  Single-comb  Buft  Leghorn  eggs,  Ar- 
nold strain,  1906  egg  record,  17754  eggs  per  hen;  per 
setting  of  15  eggs,  $1.50.  Fbank  Ratjchftjss, 

1440  Market  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Fob  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  celebrated 
strain  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  line  bred  for  winter 
layers;  greatest  layers  on  record;  farm  range;  fertil- 
ity guaranteed;  $1.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs  at  re- 
duced prices.    Prompt  shipment. 

J.  E.  Hand,  Rt.  1,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— Simplicity  hives.    For  Sale.— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  stock  and  eggs.         Petbie,  Plessis,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.- 
samples. 


-Feathers.    What  have  you  to  sell?   Mail 
Bangob  Mattbess  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 


Wanted.— 25  queens,  Italian  or  hybrids;  daughter 
of  pure  Italian  queen;  April  or  May  delivery. 

Chas.  E.  Fbiend,  Clarksville,  Va. 

Wanted.  —To  sell  drawn  combs  (extracting  combs) 
standard  size,  from  healthy  bees.  Going  out  of  busi 
ness.    Write  for  prices. 

D,  S.  Jenkins,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Obel  L.  Hebshisbb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Every  reader  of  Gleanings  to  write  for 
our  price  list.  Two  per  cent  discount  April  cash 
orders.    Other  concessions.    . 

Putnam  &  Peake,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


Wanted.— To  exchange  strawberry,  blackberry, 
and  raspberry  plants  of  leading  varieties  for  queens 
and  bee-supplies.  John  D.  Antbim,  Burlington,  N. 
J.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  box  55. 

Wanted.— Western  bee-keepers,  notice!  Two  car- 
loads of  Root's  bee-supplies.  Write  us  for  prices, 
stating  goods  wanted.  Would  also  like  to  quote  dis- 
tant bee-keepers  delivered  prices. 

Supebiob  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Wanted.— Every  Western  bee-keeper  to  send  for 
our  new  illustrated  catalog.  We  can  save  you  money 
Write  to-day. 

The  Colorado  Honey-pboducbbs'  Ass'n, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Bubnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Beeswax,  any  quantity;  will  make  re- 
mittance the  day  wax  arrives. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Ass'n., 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
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Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 

For  Sale.— 20  (60  lb.)  cans  white  ripe  clover  honey. 
Case  $10,  can  $5.40  (samples).  Morey,  LaGrange,  111. 

For  Sale.— Fancy  water-white  sage  honey,  60-lb. 
cans,  at  8c  per  lb. 

E.  R.  PahIj  &  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale. — A  quantity  of  fancy  buckwheat  comb 
honey  in  4M  sections,  24-section  no-drip  shipping'-case. 
E.  D.  TowNSBND,  Remus,  Mich. 

For  SaJjE.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  $1.00  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Italians,  Carniolan.s.  No  disease.   Two-comb  nu- 
cleus with  queen,  $3.00.     A.  L.  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  DiegoCo  ,  Cal. 

Queens. — Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Nor  walk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGiN.  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Italian  Bees  and  qtieens- red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville.  Ala. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  TiTOFF,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiary.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rba,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  nuclei,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DoCKHAM,  Rt.l.Box95,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glen  wood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Swarthmore   Golden-all-over,   Caucasian,   Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E.L.Pratt.Swarthmore, Pa. 

Queens.    Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  tlnishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  ko- 
daks, Alms,  and  all  photo  supplies. 

Furnas  &  Maddox,  552  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  the  spring;  the  finest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring  them.)  Cat- 
alog free.  W.  W.  Crim.  Pekin,  Ind. 

Golden- ALL-OVER  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens.  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


BOOKS  ON  POULTRY  CULTURE. 

POULTRY    HOUSES    AND   FIXTURES. 

Shows  plans  of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixtures,  roosting-coops  and 
coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all  necessary  appliances 
for  the  poultry-yard;  96  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated .  Price  50  cts. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATING  AND  BROOD- 
ING. Solves  all  problems  of  artificial  incubating 
and  brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong-germed, 
fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained  from  practical  ex- 
perience; 96  pages,  9x12  in.,  illustrated.    Price  50  cts. 

EGGS  AND  EGG-FARMS  is  made  up  of  articles 
of  experienced  breeders,  giving  methods  of  housing, 
breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  to  increase  egg  produc- 
tion. Contains  chapters  on  pedigree  breeding;  98 
pages,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred,  buff,  and 
white.  Gives  rules  for  mating  followed  by  the 
most  successful  Plymouth  Rock  breeders,  with  a 
chapter  and  chart  on  line  breeding.  Contains  color- 
plate  of  each  variety;  110  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  50  cts. 
THE  LEGHORNS.  The  best  illustrated  standard 
of  all  varieties  of  the  popular  Leghorns.  Mating 
schemes  clearly  described.  Color-plate  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns;  78  pages,  9x12  in.,  illstd.  Price  50  cts. 
ASIATICS.  A  work  on  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and 
Langshans  Contains  "  inside  "  information  neces- 
sary to  success,  with  standard  and  ideal  charts  for  all 
varieties.  Color-plates  of  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins; 
100  pages,  9x12  inches,  illustrated.               Price  50  cts. 

DUCKS   AND    GEESE.     Gives   all  details  of 

hatching,  rearing,  fattening,  and  marketing.  De- 
scribes labor-saving  methods;  68  pages,  9x12  inches, 
illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

TURKEYS.    Every  detail  of  the  turkey  business 

explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written  by  the  world's 
foremost  turkey-growers.  Contains  color -plate  of 
ideal  Bronze  turkeys;  84  pages,  7x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  50  cts. 
THE  BANTAM  FOWL.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew,judge 

and  breeder,  tells  how  to  house,  feed,  and  grow  ban- 
tams, how  to  treat  their  diseases,  etc  ;  72  pages,  9x12 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  REMEDIES.    Points 

out  the  causes,  describes  symptoms,  and  gives  sim- 
ple and  tested  remedies  for  all  diseases;  6x9  inches, 
84  pages.  Price  25  cts. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT    CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Convention  Notices. 


A  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  city  hall,  London,  Ont..  May  4, 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

E.  T.  Bainard,  Sec. . 


The  Minnesota  Bee-keepers'  Association's  spring 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  20, 1907,  at  the 
old  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion will  commence  at  1  o'clock,  and  the  evening  ses- 
.sion  at  6.  Free  refreshments  will  be  served  from  5  to 
6  by  the  lady  members  of  the  Association. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  afternoon  session  will  be  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  modern  method  of 
queen-rearing  by  Mr.  Chas.  Mondeng;  and  at  the  even- 
ing session,  of  the  simplest  way  to  cure  foul  brood. 

Papers  will  also  be  given  on  spring  management, by 
Wm.  McEwen;  production  of  comb  honey,  by  Chas. 
Blomciuist;  shipping  bees  and  honey,  by  Mr.  Gent,  of 
Rockford,  Minn,;  bee-keeping  in  connection  with 
farming,  by  Pres.  H.  V.  Poore;  bee-keeping  for  the 
beginner,  by  W.  R.  Ansell;  paper,  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Mer- 
rill. 

Questions  on  bee-keeping  by  any  one  interested  will 
be  fully  discussed  and  answered. 

Lay  every  thing  aside  and  attend  this  meeting;  you 
will  never  regret  it.  We  want  every  one  to  come, 
whether  a  member  or  not.  Brother  and  sister  bee- 
keepers are  all  cordially  invited. 

Cha.s.  Mondeng,  Secretary. 


THICK-TOP  STAPLE-SPACED  FRAMES. 

We  have  at  Philadelphia  an  overstock  of  thick-top 
staple-spaced  frames  with  ends  not  pierced  with  wire, 
which  we  offer  at  $10.00  per  case  of  500;  smaller  lots  at 
$2.25  per  100.  If  you  can  use  any  of  these  this  is  a  bar- 
gain while  they  last.  Send  your  orders  direct  to  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SLOTTED  SECTION-HOLDERS. 

We  have  at  Chicago  several  hundred  slotted  section- 
holders,  nailed,  which  have  been  used  and  taken  back 
in  exchange  for  other  style  of  fixtures.  These  new 
cost  $2.00  per  100  in  the  fiat.  We  offer  these  nailed, 
ready  for  use,  packed  for  shipment  at  $1.25  per  hun- 
dred, while  they  last.  While  they  are  somewhat 
stained  with  propolis  from  use  they  are  a  bargain  at 
this  price  to  any  one  needing  this  style  of  section- 
holders.  

FRAMES,  ETC.,  AtIoGDEN,  UTAH. 

We  have  in  stock  at  Ogden,  Utah,  to  dispose  of.  300 
thick-top  staple-spaced  frames  at  $2.50  per  100;  300  all- 
wood  frames  at  $2.00  per  100;  2  No.  4  Novice  extractors, 
at  $8.50  each;  1  bee-tent  at  $1.75;  2.50  folding  cartons  for 
4}iXl?8  sections,  $1.25;  1000  cartons,  wrappers,  labels, 
etc.,  for  brick  honey,  at  $10.00.  These  goods  are  offer- 
ed free  on  board  at  Ogden  at  catalog  prices  as  above, 
less  10  per  cent  discount  for  cash  order  before  May  1 
to  close  out  the  stock  quick. 


WIRE  POULTRY-NETTING. 

We  have  in  stock  here  at  Medina  some  narrow 
poultry-netting  which  we  will  close  out  at  less  than 
cost  as  follows: 

Seven  rolls,  12  inches  wide,  2-in.  mesh,  No.  19  wire, 
at  60  cts.  per  roll. 

Five  rolls,  18  inches  wide,  2-in.  mesh.  No.  19  wire,  at 
90  cts.  per  roll. 

Six  rolls,  18  inches  wide,  3-ln.  mesh.  No.  18  wire,  at 
90  cts.  per  roll. 

Five  rolls,  24  inches  wide,  3-in.  mesh.  No.  18  wire,  at 
$1.20  per  roll. 

Eight  rolls,  30  inches  wide.  2  and  3  inch  mesh,  $1.50 
per  roll. 

In  ordering,  send  a  second  choice  in  case  what  you 
order  may  be  taken  already. 


BUSINESS  outlook. 

Prospects  are  bright  in  many  localities,  and  trade 
is  very  brisk,  judging  from  th€  orders  received  and 
the  urgency  for  shiviment.  Our  branches  and  agencies 
are  pretty  well  supplied,  but  are  crowding  us  for  fur- 
ther shipments  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  obliged 
to  disappoint  some  in  time  of  shipment.  We  can  not 
get  off  more  than  five  or  six  cars  a  week;  and  when 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  are  wanted  in  a  hurry,  some 
have  to  wait.  We  advise  all  to  anticipate  their  wants 
as  far  ahead  as  possible,  because  many  things  conspire 
to  delay  shipments.  We  never  before  experienced 
such  difficulty  in  securing  cars  to  load  as  we  have  this 
year. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


WANTED— SEED  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  MOUNTAIN  SAGE. 

If  any  of  our  California  friends  have  any  seed  of  this 
sage  in  stock,  the  kind  that  produces  sage  honey,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  them  send  us  samples  with  prices. 
Or  if  they  will  undertake  to  gather  seed  for  us  the 
coming  season,  please  let  us  know. 


MUSHROOM  CELLARS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

I  omitted  saying  on  page  573  that  mushrooms  are 
always  grown  in  darkness  or  semi-darkness.  Where 
grown  underneath  the  beds  in  a  greenhouse,  a  curtain 
of  cotton  cloth  or  burlap  cuts  off  the  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  access  by  pushing  it  aside  when 
working  with  the  beds.  I  think,  however,  the  best 
yields  are  in  specially  constructed  cellars  or  buildings 
made  perfectly  dark. 


BASSWOOD-TREES  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Now  is  the  very  best  time  in  the  year  to  plant  bass- 
woods.  We  have  at  present  only  one  size — 1  to  5  feet 
tall.  We  are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  as  follows: 
One  tree,  10  cents;  10,  75  cents;  100,  $5  00.  These  are 
too  large  to  be  mailed,  but  we  can  pick  out  the  small- 
est ones  to  be  sent  in  that  way.  Ten  trees,  40  cts. 
postpaid.  The  basswood  is  a  very  hardy  tree;  and 
where  they  are  put  out  with  reasonable  care,  either 
in  the  fall  or  spring,  not  one  in  ten  should  fail  to 
grow.  

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  CHINA  RELIEF  FUND. 

Just  after  the  matter  on  page  574  was  in  type  I 
thought  fit  to  clip  the  following  from  the  Home  Her- 
ald, formerly  the  Nam's  Horn: 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  Feb.  l,  1907. 
Dear  Dr.  Klopsch: 

The  President  has  asked  nie  to  say  to  you  that  he  is  mueli  in- 
terested in  your  work  to  raise  fupds  for  the  sufferers  by  the 
dreadful  famine  in  China.  He  hopes  that  you  will  meet  with 
the  same  success  tliat  you  have  had  in  similar  appeals  to  the 
humanity  and  liberality  of  our  people. 

As  a  contribution  tn  the  fund  he  has  handed  me  his  check  for 
$100.  which  I  Inclose,  tc'iiether  with  a  similar  check  of  ray  own. 
With  best  wishes  I  nui 

Very  .sincerely  yours  Elihu  Root. 

Dr.  Louis  Klopsch,  The  Ch')  ixtiaii  Ilei-ahl,  New  York. 

HELP  OR  THEY  PERISH. 

We  urge  upon  every  reader  to  join  this  life-saving 
crew,  and  to  throw  out  to  these  starving  people  the 
life-line  before  it  is  too  late.  Pray  that  God's  people 
everywhere  may  realize  the  importance  and  urgency 
of  the  case,  and  may  willingly  and  cheerfully  give, 
even  as  God  has  prospered  them. 

Young  People's  Societies.  Epworth  Leagues,  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,  work  earnestly,  for  the  night  of 
death  threatens  to  enshroud  a  continent.  You  can 
give  the  clouds  a  silver  lining,  and  you  will  do  it. 
This  is  the  King's  business.  It  requires  haste.  Eve- 
ry day's  delay  may  prove  fatal.  Let  us,  then,  be  up 
and  doing.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  watches. 
His  eye  is  upon  us.  What  we  do,  let  us  do  it  as  unto 
him,  and  he  that  seeth  in  secret  and  rewardeth  open- 
ly will  bless  us  with  an  everlasting  blessing. 

THE    DAUGHTERS    OF    THE    KING. 

There  are  in  every  community  godly  women,  sym- 
pathetic and  kind^consecratcd  women  who  long  to  do 
good,  as  they  have  opportunity,  and  to  aid  the  poor, 
the  suffering,  and  the  distressed.  We  look  confident- 
ly to  them  for  aid  at  this  time.  They  can  work,  they 
can  speak,  they  can  v)lead,  pray,  and  give.  May  God 
call  them-  to  this  mission,  and  graciously  prosper  the 
work  of  their  hearts  and  their  hands. 
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l^u^i^Diamonds  credit 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OK  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one.  1 
Whatever  yon  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-flfth  on  delivery,  balance  In  I 
8  equal  monthly  payments.  Your  credit  is  good.  As  a  pure  Investment  nothing  Is  safer  than  a  Diamond. 
I  ACTIO  THE  OI.I»  RKLIABLE  OKieiNAt  DIAMOND  20%  annvial  Increase  in  value.  Written 
I    Up  II«  and  WATCH  CREDIT  house,  pruarantee  of  quality  and  value.    Cata- 

^BROB.  &  CO.  Dept.  U(i3?   ,  98  to  98  State  St..  Chicago.  III.  I  logucfree.  Write  for  it  today.  Do  <(  note.  | 


Buggy  Book  FREE 


I  Want  to  Send  You  One  FREE! 

Write  me  a  post-card  and  you  will  get  the  Book  by  return  mail  free. 
GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

for  those  who  have  use  for  a  Vehicle. 

OVER  150,000  OF  THESE  BOOKS  SENT  TO  VEHICLl  BUYERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  U.  S. 

This  wonderful  Buggy  Book  explains  all  the  factory  secrets  of  I 
how  the  fairunts  split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made  from  the  Hick-  | 
ory  Log  and  raw  material  Into  the  most  beautiful  Buggies  of 
quality,  ready  for  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices, 

ON   THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Don't    bay  a   Vehicle  of   any  kind   from  any  one 

until  yoD  write  me  for  my  wonderftil  Baggy  Book. 

Write  me  today.    A  poital  nill  bring  the  Book  Free. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  293.  Cincinnati,  0. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  veUcles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to   style,   quality 

and  price. 


No.  788.     Spindle    Seat  Driving  Wagon,  catalogue. 
Price  complete  $39.00.    As  good  as  sells  for 
t25.00  more. 


We  are  the 

Largest 

Manufacturers 

in  the  World 

selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively. 
We  make  200  styles  No.  653.  Top  Buggy  with  late  style  Stan- 
ot  Vehicles,  66  hope  seat,  bike  gear  and  IJ^  in.  guaranteed 
styles  of  Harness,  cushion  tires.  Price  complete  $73.00.  As 
Send  for  large,  free  good  as  sells  for  830.00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


No  money;  no  deposit;  no  notes.    A  $35,000  cash  bon  d 
insures  you  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

"Try  An  Anderton 

With  Your  Money  In  Your  Pocket" 

Buggies,     Surreys,     Stanhopes,     Driving     Wagons 
Spring  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles,   Carts,   Harness,  etc  ' 

Investigate  Our    Selling     Plan,    No    Other    So 
Liberal.      Free    1 40>Pago   Catalog   Tells   All. 
Anderton  Mfg.Co.,   4  1    Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundrec"  thousand  farmers  say  that 

the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 

when  they  bought  an 

Electric  ""^Sgon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires ;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We'll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  eteel  wheels 
madeforyour  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub ,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  8S    .QuIney.lM. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wo  ai'e  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
^\'o  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 


Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


ur 


Op 


THERE  will  be  need  for  many  "B  " 
Supplies  this  season.  The  past 
two  years  have  been  poor  ones. 
Prospects  are  good  for  a  honey 
crop  this  year.  Bees  are  wintering  well. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  hives,  sections, 
etc.,  better  order  soon.  Railroad  com- 
panies are  crowded.  Freight  moves 
slow  these  days.  Don't  wait  until  the 
last  moment.  Send  for  our  40-page 
catalog  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  goods,  which 
we  can  furnish  you  from  here  on  short 
notice  at  a  low  price 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeper: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  1  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  on  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  26c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  i-endered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call   or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


W®  ^■'^  NotlD  a  Trust! 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that  bee-keepera  use  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  25  years. 


rican 


-Ic 


ears, 
dress 


A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  for  17  y 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Ad( 

The  W.  T.   Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Big'  Stock 

'     New  Warehouse    :    Root's  Goods    :    Prompt  Shipment    :    Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Beeswax! 

We  are  always  in  the  market  to  buy 
beeswax,  and  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.  We  want  beeswax  from  the 
bee-keepers  direct 

Dadant's 

Excels  Foundation 

Whei'ever  you  are  you  can  get  our 
goods.  Write  us  and  we  will  either 
make  you  prices  or  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  get  our  foundation  nearer  to 
you.    We  have  agents  everywhere.    .    . 

Bee-supplies 

We  handle  every  kind  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  and  only  the  very  best.  Early 
order  discounts  given  now  on  supplies 
and  foundation.  Write  us  before  sell- 
ing your  beeswax  or  buying  your  sea- 
son's supplies 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


Root  Goods 

ror  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

665.  667  West  Seventti  Street 


Qiei&i\iivj5s  iiv 
Aee  G^ltMre 
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THEA.I.ROOTCO. 

MEDINA.OHIO. 


Telephone  Your  Rush  Orders 

A  great  many  of  our  customers  can  reach  us  through  the  Michigan  State  Phone 
at  an  expense  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  When  you  are  greatly  in 
need    of    goods    in    the    busy    season,    it    will    pay    you    to    use    the    phone. 

BEESWAX. 

We  always  pay  the  same  price  for  wax  as  The  Root  Company.  Watch  the 
notices  in  "Gleanings."  You  can  save  freight  expense  by  shipping  to  us.  Put 
your  name    in  the  box  and  ship  by  FREIGHT  to  BEECH,  Mich.,  via.  P.  M.  R.  R. 


We  believe  in  the 


Goods  we  Sell 


When  we  say    "Root-Quality,"    we  mean  that  for  selection  cf  material,  excellence 
in  workmanship,    and  for  up-to-date  methods,  Root's   goods   are   unequaled. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Redford,  Mich. 

Jobbers    and    Dealers    in    "ROO  T-QU ALI  T  Y  G  O  O  D  S  "    in    Michigan. 


^''^  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ? 

Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 

take  advantage  of 

^®  Large  Discounts 

whicn  we  ofter  this  month  on  Bee- sup- 
plies?   Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

trom  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


European  Bee-keepers! 

Save  Time 
and  Expense 

by  sending  direct  all  your  orders 
and  correspondence  to  our  exclu- 
sive agent  for  the  European 
continent  and  its  colonies.     .     . 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

142  FAUBOURG    -    ST.  DENIS,  PARIS 

Prompt  Service 
and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. .  •  . 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distfibutor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 

GIVE  ME  your  ordei's  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDEBS 

I  will  buy  your  Honey  and  Beeswax 

I  pay  cash  on  delivery;  or,  if  you  are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and 
state  quantity  wanted,  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity 
wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots,  or  car-lots — of  extracted  or  comb  honey.  I 
guarantee  its  purity.      i^iISii^riSii^iEiSiAA 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
finest  Golden  Italians,  Red-clovers,  Camiolans,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  folloivina  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GBADING  RULES. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsolled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 

The  prices  here  quoted  are  wholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

New  York.— In  comb  honey  there  is  very  little  do- 
ing; stock  of  white  honey  of  all  grades  is  practically 
cleaned  up,  and  small  shipments  which  arrive  from 
time  to  time  ttne  ready  sale  at  14  to  15  for  choice  while 
stock,  and  12  to  1.3  for  off  grades.  Considerable  dark 
comb  honey  is  left  on  the  market,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  demand  whatsoever.  We  uuote  nom- 
inally at  10  to  11,  but  in  large  lots  we  doubt  whether 
this  price  can  be  realized.  Extracted  honey.  Califor- 
nia, stock  seems  to  be  well  cleaned  up,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  there  is  very  little  left  on  the  coast;  and 
before  the  new  crop  is  marketed,  whatever  is  on  the 
market  now  will  have  been  consumed.  The  prospects 
in  California  are  very  good  for  a  large  crop,  but  nothing 
definite  can  be  said  at  this  time,  and  there  is  no  surety 
of  a  big  crop  until  it  is  actually  gathered.  Last  sea- 
son the  outlook  was  just  as  good;  but  in  the  height  of 
the  season  cold  northern  winds  and  generally  con- 
trary weather  affected  the  crop  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  as  small  as  in  previous  years.  With  favorable 
weather  in  California  for  the  next  two  months  a  large 
crop  will  undoubtedly  be  harvested;  and  if  so,  prices 
will  naturally  be  considerably  lower  than  those  of  the 
past  season  and  present  prices.  We  quote  white  sage 
at  from  8  to  9,  and  light  amber  at  from  7  to  "Yz.  Near 
by  as  well  as  Southern  honey  is  well  cleaned  up,  and 
the  markets  are  in  good  shape  for  a  new  crop.  Cuban 
and  other  West  Indian  honeys  are  arriving  in  large 
quantities,  most  of  which  are  sold  for  export.  The 
market  is  firm,  at  from  58  to  60  cts.  per  gallon,  duty 
paid,  according  to  quality.  Beeswax  firm  and  steady 
at  from  30  to  31.  Hildreth  &  Sbgelken, 

April  13.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


St.  Paul. — Honey  supply  is  limited.  Fancy  white, 
No.  1,  in  1-lb.  sections,  new,  15  to  16;  No.  2  white  clo- 
ver, in  1-lb.  sections,  13  to  14;  extracted  white,  in  60- 
Ib.  cans,  per  case,  9  to  10.        W.  H.  Patton.  Sec, 

April  23.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Cincinnati. — There  is  nothing  new  in  the  honey 
market,  excepting  that  this  part  of  the  country  is  bare 
of  comb  honey,  and  it  is  well,  for  consumers  will  ap- 
preciate the  new  crop  more  when  it  arrives.  We  are 
selling  extracted  amber  honey  in  barrels  at  from  5i4 
to  6V2;  fancy  table  honey,  HYs  to  9,  in  crates  of  two  60- 
Ib.  cans.  For  choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt, 
we  are  paying  32  cash,  and  35  trade,  delivered  here. 
The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

April  17.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Schenectady.— The  continued  cold  weather  in 
April  thus  far  has  served  to  stimulate  the  demand  for 
honey  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
close  out  a  number  of  lots  that  we  expected  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  carry  over.  In  fact,  we  are  practically  out  of 
fancy  white  clover,  but  have  some  No.  2  and  buck- 
wheat still  on  hand.  Prices  remain  unchanged. 
Chas.  MacCullogh, 

April  18.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.— Southern  extracted  honey  is  commenc- 
ing to  arrive,  yet  sparingly.  We  quote  our  market: 
Fancy  white  comb  honey,  17;  No.  1.  15  to  16;  light  am- 
ber, 14  to  15;  broken  and  inferior,  less.  Extracted 
light  amber,  California,  8;  Spanish  needle,  8  (all  in  5- 
gallon  cans).  Southern,  in  barrels,  6  to  6Y2.  Same 
(luality  in  5-gallon  cans,  %  to  1  ct.  higher.  Beeswax 
firm  at  31,  for  choice  pure.  All  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  Habtmann  Produce  Co., 

April  19.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Denver.— Our  market  is  now  entirely  cleaned  up  of 
a  good  quality  of  comb  honey.  We  have  a  good  stock 
of  fine  extracted  honey  which  we  are  quoting  at  7Y2  to 
8^3  for  No.  1  white,  and  6?4  to  "Y2  for  light  amber.  We 
are  paying  25  to  27  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered 
here.     The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n, 

April  20.  Denver,  Col. 


Buffalo. — Demand  for  white-clover  comb  honey  is 
extra  good  at  top  quotations.  Other  grades  are  very 
much  neglected,  and  buyers  will  not  buy  lower  grades 
unless  the  price  is  low,  and  forced  to  buy  it.  No.  I  to 
fancy  white  comb.  16  to  17;  No.  2  white,  11  to  13;  buck- 
wheat and  amber,  10  to  11.    Beeswax,  33  to  35. 

W.  C.  Townsend, 

April  22.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Indianapolis. — Market  on  comb  honey  is  very 
quiet,  and  a  strictly  fancy  article  is  very  scarce.  I 
quote  fancy  white  at  17;  No.  1,  white,  14;  amber,  12; 
demand  for  best  grades  of  extracted  honey  is  excellent, 
and  I  quote  white  clover  9  to  9Y2;  amber,  6  to  7.  Pure 
beeswax  sells  here  at  35.         Walter  S.  Pouder. 

April  18.  513—515  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 


Marseilles,  France,  April  1. — Best  extracted  hon- 
ey, 10;  ordinary,  9;  buckwheat,  low  quality,  8  to  9.  Bees- 
wax from  France,  32  to  35;  from  Mozambique  and  Abys- 
sinia, and  similar,  34;  Madagascar,  32;  Morocco,  33. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants- 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  honey  board,  warp, 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog^; 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT    ST.. 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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THE    REPORTING     OF    THE     HONEY 
MARKETS. 


About  the  middle  of  February  we  addressed  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  several  of  the  dealers  whose  quota- 
tions are  found  in  the  market  reports  in  Gleanings 
from  time  to  time,  relative  to  a  proposed  change  of 
the  heading  of  the  Honey  Market  column.  Our  letter 
proposing  the  change,  and  the  comments  below,  ex- 
plain themselves. 

There  lias  been  so  much  lack  of  understanding  as  to  just 
wliat  is  intended  in  tlie  honey -market  reports  that  we  expect 
to  run  an  explanatory  note  at  the  head  of  that  department 
hereafter.  Tlie  enclcsed  pronf  is  wliut  we  liave  in  mind.  Can 
v.)ii  siiKsrt'st  anv  cliapti-e  in  the  wordinti'  tliat  will  malic  it  Ijct 
tcr!  Do  you  tl'iink  this  is  tlic  Ivind  of  reliort  that  will  lie  of 
most  value  to  bee-keepers ! 

(The  "  enclosed  proof  "  referred  to  was  as  follows:] 

PROPOSED  HEADING. 
The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and 
beeswa.x  are  sellinfj  at  the  time  of  the  reiiort  in  tlie  city  men- 
tioned. Unless  otherwise  stated,  this  is  tlie  jirice  at  whiiii 
sales  are  beinjJT  made  by  commission  mercliants  nr  by  pnidiic- 
crs  direct,  to  the  retail  mercliant.  Wlieii  sales  are  made  l>y 
coniinission  merchants,  tlic  usual  ccimmission  {  fnnii  live  ti)  ten 
l)cr  cent)  carta^;e.  and  frci,u:lit  will  lie  deducted,  ami  iii  addi- 
tion there  is  often  a  char^jc  for  sturatje  by  the  commission 
nierciiant.  When  sales  are  made  by  tiie  producer  direct  to 
the  retailer,  coniniissinn  and  stora^-e.  and  other  charjjes.  are 
eliminated.  Kales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  jier  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

[The  following  are  the  comments  from  the  honey- 
men:] 


The  note  attached  is  very  good.  We  have  no  suggestions  to 
offer.  C.  H.  W.  Weber. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

We  think  It  quite  appropriate,  and  suffleiently  explanatory. 
We  beg  to  commend  you  for  the  evident  Interest  you  have  in 
your  subscribers.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,  III. 

I  would  suggest  that  .von  condense  the  explanation,  as  the 
shorter  and  the  nearer  to  the  point  you  can  make  an  explana- 
tion like  this,  the  more  readily  it  will  be  understood.  1  make 
the  following  suggestion  at  your  request: 

•■  The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  sales  are  made 
by  commission  men  to  retail  merchants.  The  bee-keeiier 
would  have  to  deduct  fmm  this  the  ccpinmission  of  from  tivc  tii 
ten  |)er  cent;  carting,  freight,  sometimes  storage  and  insur- 
ance, according  to  the  individual  dealings  of  the  various  com- 
mission men  and  merchants." 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

As  to  the  explanatory  note  with  which  you  intend  to  head 
the  market  reports,  we  have  looked  it  over  carefully,  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  few  changes  might  be  made.  You  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  sometimes  insurance  and  storage  are 
charged  by  commission  merchants.  We  think  that  cases  like 
these  are  exceptional.  We  have  never  as  yet  i-hargcd  storage 
and  insurance  unless  wc  received  the  honev  bv  tlic  carload  and 
were  obliged  to  hold  it  for  a  length  of  time  and  liad  to  store  it 
in  the  general  warehouse;  but.  as  said  aliove.  these  are  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  You  also  say  that  the  prices  which 
are  quoted  are  those  at  whicli  sales  are  being  made  by  the 
commission  merchants  or  bv  jiroducers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchants.  It  would  occur  tii  us  that  this  last  sentence  might 
be  eliminated,  as  we  do  not  think  there  are  many  proilucers 
who  sell  direct  to  the  retailers;  and  at  any  rate,  market  re- 
ports do  not  come  from  retailers  but  jobbers.  We  would  sug- 
gest the  following  notice; 

■■  The  prii'cs  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly 
as  jiossible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and 
beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  various 
cities  mentioned.  It  should  be  generally  understood  that 
these  are  the  prices  at  which  sales  are  being  made  by  commis- 
sion merchants,  less  the  general  charges,  such  as  commission, 
freight,  and  cartage.  Where  sales  are  made  direct  by  the  pro- 
(hicer  to  the  mercliants,  such  charges  are  climinatcil." 

New  York.  Hildkktii  *  Skcklken. 

This  department  interests  a  great  many  readers,  but  it  has 
been  contusing,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  misused, 
some  quoting  low  in  order  to  aid  in  buying  low,  and  still  oth- 
ers quoting  only  what  they  have  to  <ifl'er.  Some  quote  what 
tliey  pay.  leaving  others  in  doubt  as  to  whether  quotations  arc 
selling  or  buying  prices.  I  think  the  heading  which  vou  have 
Jirepared  for  this  department  is  good.  I  believe,  though,  that 
a  i-onstant  warning  should  be  kept  In  this  department  about 
producers  consigning  their  product  to  irresponsible  eommls- 
sloii  men.  There  are  enough  i-ash  buyers  throughout  the 
I'oiintry  to  take  uj)  all  the  honey  prixinced;  but  the  cash  buyer 
can  not  compete  with  tlie  dishonest  commission  house.  There 
may  be  honest  men  in  the  commission  business,  but — 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Walters.  Pouder. 


Continued  on  page  50!). 


The  Danzenbakep  Twentieth  Centupy  Smoker 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD   MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


IS  THE  BEST, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

AND  LARGEST 

SMOKER  SOLD 

FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  tire-cup 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  clog  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N.  E.  France,  Platteville, 
Wis.,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  Twentieth  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  alwavs  want  the  best. 

GRANT  STANLEY,  Nisbet.  Pa,  July  24,  190.5,  writes: 
"After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  Twentieth  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  flrst-class  smoker." 
Price  Dat\-ze,  Lar^e  3V4-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,$3;  five,$4.50. 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk.) 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  coi-respond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwicli  St.    82-86  IVIurray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

From  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  31 
cents  cash,  33  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  paid  before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  and  mail  us  shipping  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 
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Sunday  School  Times 1  yr.  $1  00  CLEANINGS 

Rural  New-Yorker '[     100 

Farm  News "        25 

Holden's  Corn  Book 15 

Delineator 1  yr.  $1  00 
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THE     REPORTING    OF    THE     HONEY 
MARKETS. 


Continued  from  paoe  •'J97. 
these  prices  in  Oleanings,  and  we  bad  to  explain  to  him  that 
these  prices  were  what  we  were  sellin^r  at,  and  that,  of  course, 
we  could  not  pay  hlni  so  much  as  that.  Previous  to  this,  an- 
other party  wrote  and  wanted  to  know  why  we  offered  hira  hut 
five  and  a  half  cents  for  dark  extracted  honey  in  half-harrels 
when  we  quoted  six  in  (ii.KAXiMis  (oiir  selling  price).  While 
we  are  considering;  this  sul)ject  we  should  like  to  say  that  one 
of  the  worst  dirticulties  that  we  have  to  contend  with  in  main- 
taining- prices  here  is  caused  by  producers  coming  to  town 
with  a  load  of  honey  and  selling  direct  to  retailers.  They  will 
start  out  and  make  a  few  sales  at  market  price;  but  meeting 
with  many  inditferent  customers,  and  not  caring  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  remaining  over  night  in  town  tliey  begin  to  cut  the 
price,  and  close  the  last  out  to  some  shrewd  buyer  from  two  to 
three  cents  under  the  market  price.  Then  the  latter  will  cut 
the  retail  price  to  head  off  a  competitor,  and.  of  course,  this 
helps  to  demoralize  the  whole  market.  We  bought  one  lot, 
second  hand,  in  town  tliis  season  for  a  cent  a  pound  less  than 
we  could  have  (lurchased  it  from  tlie  jiroduccr  at  his  apiary. 
We  claim  that,  with  2.'i  years'  exjierience  in  selling  honey,  we 
are  In  a  better  position  to  sell  than  the  producer,  while,  with 
his  knowledge,  he  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  produce  hon- 
ey than  we  are.  Charles  MacCulloch. 
Schenectady,  K.  Y. 

We  have  copied  these  letters  quite  at  length,  as 
they  brinfr  some  rather  unusual  information.  For  in- 
stance, Hildreth  &  Seg-elken  say  they  do  not  charg-e 
for  storage  and  insurance  except  in  certain  cases,  yet 
we  find  that  a  number  of  commission  houses  in  other 
cities  do  charge  these  items  regularly— at  least  we 
have  understood  that  this  was  the  practice. 

We  lately  investigated  the  matter  of  commissions 
charged,  and  found  that  some  commission  houses 
charge  regularly  5,  7%,  and  10  per  cent,  and  to  our  sur- 
prise we  learned  of  a  commission  house  in  pretty  good 
standing  that  had  the  audacity  to  charge  20  per  cent. 
We  took  the  matter  up  with  them  in  behalf  of  our 
subscriber,  and  we  believe  they  made  a  refund  of  5 
per  cent,  adding  that  1.5  per  cent  was  their  usual  rate, 
but  offering  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  having 
charged  20  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Pouder  doubts  the  necessity  for  any  honey  be- 
ing sent  to  the  commission  houses  at  all,  saying  that 
there  are  enough  cash  buyers  throughout  the  country 
to  take  all  the  honey  produced. 

We  have  at  present  no  opinion  to  express  on  the 
matter;  but  we  think  this  is  a  question  on  which 
something  further  of  value  may  be  said.  Is  it  really 
advisable  to  send  honey  to  commission  houses?  or 
shall  it  be  held  for  cash  buyers?  You  will  note  that 
Charles  MacCulloch  believes  that  a  dealer  in  his  posi- 
tion is  better  able  to  handle  the  market  than  the  pro- 
ducer, who,  he  thinks,  should  not  enter  the  field  at  all. 

Some  valuable  information  may  be  had  if  our  read- 
ers will  express  themselves  on  the  matter  of  market- 
ing honey.  The  active  season  with  the  bees  is  right 
here,  and  it  may  be  thought  there  is  but  little  time  to  | 
give  to  the  subject  of  marketing;  but  the  marketing 
season  will  be  here  very  soon;  and  if  you  have  any 
thing  of  value  to  add,  now  is  the  time  to  bring  the 
matter  before  our  readers. 

In  a  later  issue  we  shall  present  the  views  of  Mr 
Frank  Rauchfuss,  of  the  Colorado  Honey-producers' 
Exchange. 


Well-bred  Queens! 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply 
of  select-bred  queens,  I  nave  engaged  an 
experienced  breeder  in  the  South  to  rear 
queens  for  me  only,  and  confidently  expect 
to  fill  orders  promptly  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits mailing.         ...... 

Cook's  Square  Honey-jar 

is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  sanitary  pack- 
age for  retailing  honey.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list  of  hives,  bees,  and  useful  im- 
plements.        ....... 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mall. 


North  Texas  ,  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  tning  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


1884 


1007 


New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year  now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M,  Jenkins 

IVetumpka,  .Alabama 


NOW  READY 


to  fill  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades,  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  LyonsvillcMass. 
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I  do  wish  you  could  send  Gleanings  by  mail 
without  rolling  it  up.  Rolling  spoils  its  beautiful 
appearance  so  much.  Why  not  send  "  in  flat,"  like 
the  government  bulletins  ?  It  would  be  much  pret- 
tier, and  nicer  to  read.  E.  B.  Clark, 

April  6,  1907.  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

Before  this  time  most  of  our  readers  will  have 
noticed  that  we  have  sent  one  or  two  issues  in  flat 
wrappers  as  above  suggested.  We  have  had  the 
matter  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and,  af- 
ter a  careful  trial  of  several  different  methods,  we 
decided  to  make  a  further  trial  of  this  method  to  all 
of  our  subscribers. 

We  should  like  an  expression  from  our  readers 
generally  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
methods  of  wrapping,  whether  the  magazine  rolled 
or  wrapped  flat  reaches  destination  in  the  better 
condition. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  the 
following  from  one  of  our  Canadian  subscribers: 

Your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  to  hand  in  fine  condi- 
tion. I  am  much  pleased  that  you  have  adopted 
mailing  in  flat.  It  is  now  a  de  luxe,  a  pleasure  either 
in  the  hand  or  on  the  table.  F.  J.  Miller. 

London,  Ontario. 


We  frequently  read  letters  from  our  various  ad- 
vertisers, expressing  themselves  as  greatly  pleased 
with  the  returns  obtained  from  the  advertising  they 
do  in  Gleanings;  but  not  often  does  a  publisher 
hear  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  value  of  his 
paper  than  that  which  our  representative  was  privi- 
leged to  hear  a  few  days  ago.  In  conversation  with 
a  newspaper  man  who  knew  nothing  of  Gleanings 
personally,  he  said:  "Gleanings  must  be  a  great 
paper,  very  near  to  its  subscribers."    "Why  so?" 


,  of  the- 


our  representative  inquired.  "  Mr.- 
Agency,  says  that  he  knows  of  but  few  papers  that 
bring  so  good  returns  as  your  paper  does.  The 
other  day  he  told  me  that  it  really  pays  better  than 
many  papers  having  a  circulation  of  many  times 
your  own."  It  was  our  representative's  pleasure  to 
hear  the  same  statement  from  the  advertising-agen- 
cy representative  only  an  hour  later,  and  in  both  in- 
stances the  information  was  given  voluntarily. 

Our  subscribers  who  appreciate  the  changes  we 
have  made  to  better  Gleanings  during  the  last  few 
years  are  urged  to  give  our  advertisers  liberal  sup- 
port, and  to  mention  Gleanings  whenever  writing 
them.  Furthermore,  while  we  exercise  every  care 
to  keep  our  columns  free  from  any  objectionable  ad- 
vertising, and  to  admit  none  but  those  who  will  deal 
fairly  with  our  subscribers,  should  it  happen  that 
such  are  admitted,  we  shall  be  glad  if  they  are  re- 
ported at  once  to  us,  that  we  may  investigate  the 
matter  and  allow  none  to  remain  but  those  who 
should  be  admitted  to  our  columns. 


WHAT  A  new  advertiser  SAYS. 

I  received  the  frame-lifter  all  right,  also  your  let- 
ter mentioning  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Ridgeville,  Ohio,  as 
a  man  likely  to  buy.  I  did  not  take  the  matter  up 
with  him,  because  I  have  had  orders  so  much  faster 
than  I  expected,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Gleanings  is  certainly  a  great  adver- 
tising medium.  Chas.  E.  Dow. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  Apiil  16. 

See  Mr.  Dow's  advertisement  on  page  380,  March 
15th  issue. 
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THe  Journal  for  Less  tHan 
a  2-ceiit  iStamp. 


If  you  could  get  several  authoritative 
articles  by  leading  writers  on  bee  cul- 
ture merely  by  writing  a  letter  of  re- 
quest for  them,  you  would  jump  at 
the  proposition,  wouldn't  you  V 

But  two  cents  is  MORE  than  the 
price  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
when  you  get  it  by  the  year  (52  weeks 
for  $l!00). 

And  the  ai'ticles  mentioned  above 
constitute  ONLY  ONE  of  the  dozen 
departments  of  this  great  up-to-date 
Bee  Journal,  one  issue  of  which  is 
worth  more  to  a  bee-man  than  the 
cost  of  a  whole  year's  subscription. 

Think   of    getting   a  20-page    high- 


class  magazine  for  less  than  two  cents 
a  copy ! 

Sample  copy  FREE,  or  a  "trial  trip  " 
of  three  months  (13  copies)  for  only 
20  cents. 

Special  Offer. — We  will  send 
the  Weekly  American  Bee  Jovirnal  for 
52  weeks,  and  a  standard-bred  ITAL- 
IAN QUEEN  (to  be  mailed  in  Mayor 
June)  for  $1.50.  Subscription  can  be- 
gin with  January,  or  with  current 
number — say  which. 

Address  American  Bee  Journal,  334 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Write 
to-day — this  offer  may  not  appear  again. 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

SEASON  FOR 

1907 


v^^^^^ 


SEND  IN  YOUR   ORDER 
NOW. 


Uhe  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 


Syractise       ^       ^ 


^?        New  YorK 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages,  60  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  B  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bbk  CiJiiTURK  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our 
classitied  columns.  More  than  ever  we  believe  these 
columns  will  be  alike  helpful  to  those  whose  adver- 
tisements appear  and  to  our  subscribers  who  may 
find  themselves  in  need  of  the  various  items  offered 
there  from  time  to  time. 

For  instance,  in  the  present  issue  will  be  found  in 
the  For  Sale  column  a  very  desirable  suburban  prop- 
erty in  New  York  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  and, 
regarding  the  advertiser,  we  have  some  very  hearty 
endorsements  from  his  banker  and  other  business 
people. 

A  large  variety  of  offers  will  be  found  of  unusual 
interest,  even  to  those  outside  of  the  requirements 
of  bee-keepers  alone. 

One  of  our  bee-keeping  friends  makes  a  specialty 
of  photographic  work,  and,  in  writing  us  in  connec- 
tion with  his  order  for  a  year's  insertion  of  his  ad- 
vertisement, he  says  he  doesn't  know  that  it  will 
pay,  but  is  inclined  to  try  it.  We  believe  that  our 
subscribers  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
such  data  as  he  gives  and  he  will  find  it  unusually 
profitable.  See  the  advertisement  of  Furnas  & 
Maddox. 

We  suggest,  too,  a  further  perusal  of  such  other 
columns  as  help  wanted,  situations  wanted,  ex- 
changes, and  poultry;  and,  if  you  are  in  position  to 
buy  or  sell  honey,  or  want  bees  or  queens,  the  col- 
umns devoted  to  these  will  be  equally  valuable. 


Editor  of  Gleanings: 

Dear  Sir: — Please  discontinue  our  ad.  for  help  in 
your  journal,  as  during  the  last  few  days  we  have 
been  almost  swamped  with  answers  to  the  ad.  in  the 
March  15th'  issue.  We  never  realized  before  the  real 
value  of  a  small  ad.  in  your  paper. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Delanson,  N.  Y.  E.  W.  &  F.  C.  Albxandeb. 
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The  Bee-keepers'  Review 


For  March  has  for  a  frontispiece  one  of  the  most 
hpautiful  winter-scenes  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness It  is  the  apiary  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller,  of  London 
Ont  Canada,  who  tells  how  he  makes  a  success  of 
hauling  honey  home  to  extract  it,  using  a  gasolme- 
engne  as  power  to  run  the  extractor.  Mr.  Miller 
lays  that  with  his  system  of  management  he  can 
manage  500  colonies  alone. 

Mr  E  F  Atwater,  of  Idaho,  tells  how  he  success- 
fullv  managed  an  apiary  36  miles  from  home,  warm- 
ing up  the  last  batch  of  honey  in  a  12x16  honey-house 
before  extracting  it. 

The  April  issue  shows  how  to  protect  a  hive  with 
tarred  felt  by  tying  it  on-only  the  work  of  one  min- 
ute, and  one  man  can  do  the  work  alone. 


Mr.  Townsend  is  continuing  his  series  of  articles  on 
"  Helpful  hints  for  Extensive  Bee-keeping,"  and  he 
makes  the  articles  very  seasonable,  and  very  helpful. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  things 
that  may  be  found  in  these  issues  of  the  Review;  but 
they  show  the  character  of  the  reading  that  maybe 
found  in  the  Review. 

There  are  still  a  few  sets  of  the  Review  for  1906  on 
hand,  and,  as  long  as  they  last,  a  set  will  be  sent 
free  to  each  subscriber  for  1907. 

The  book,  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  is  $1.20;  or  with 
the  Review,  only  $2.00  for  both. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  JVIich 


^^\^o^ 


BEEHIVES 
SECTIONS 

WHy  Buy  of  Us? 


A    r.   woor,MAi^-  Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  18,  1907. 

^-  %rL^%-.eBoaies  are  ^ a^superior  bo,,  jo  material  and  workman- 
ship,  to  any  I  ever  bought.  as  ever  youis,  ^^ 

only°perffc["V"'^cut''sec^on  that  has  come  to  my  notic^.  J^^^e^^^oM  with- 
out  moistening.  ' . 


Several    Carloads    on    Kand. 
Immediate    SKipments. 


Bees-vvax  "Waixted 


ADVANCED   BEE-VEIL,  Cf)^ 

Cord  arrangement,  silk  face;  postpaid,    ^\J^* 

\A.G.  WOODMAN    CO. 

GRAND    RAPIDS,  ^  ^  MICH. 


Otir 

discounts 


BEE-5UPPLIE5 


still  in 
effect. 


tioal,  up-to-date  hives  aie  the  M^^^'J  ""f '  jt  ia  jurelv  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  .  "  '=^°™»'4  mistake  in  your  orders; 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  ,s  so  easy  that  you  can  not  ■J^^'^y^^""^;''^^^^  ^  ^ti^ely  dif- 
?e?^fSTnryouTa;l^:rl'ern.^Vrrusi'prarard  for  it  to-day.    It  is  free. 

Aaa,...  Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co..  Council  Bluffs.^^^^ 

Musc.tl.e  Produce  Co..  Muscau„^e.^row.  ,_^_^^^..^  ^.Z^^Z^eZL        ^^_____ 
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PRACTICAL  WORKS  ON  BEE5 

THE  books  mentioned  on  this  and  the  succeeding  page  are  all  devoted  to  practical  bee  culture,  although  a 
few  of  them,  as  will  be  noticed  by  their  descriptions,  have  more  or  less  scientific  value.    A  somewhat  care- 
ful reading  of  the  descriptions  below  will  undoubtedly  show  any  one  just  what_book  will  suit  him  best. 


LANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE.  Revised 
by  C.  P.  Dadant.  The  original  work  by  Langstroth 
will  always  remain  a  classic  book  on  bee-keeping 
along  with  that  of  Huber,  Reaumur,  and  Swammer- 
dam.  This  is  the  old  book  brought  down  to  date  by 
one  of  America's  foremost  bee-keepers,  C.  P.  Dadant, 
who  is  also  very  well  known  in  Europe  as  the  great 
exponent  of  movable  frames— so  much  so  that  frarne 
hives  are  sometimes  known  by  his  name  in  certain 
European  countries.  The  new  edition  is  termed  the 
"Twentieth-Century  Editionof  Langstroth,"  and  con- 
tains nearly  every  thing  one  wishes  to  know  about 
bees,  and  forms  a  thick  cloth-bound  book  of  575  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated.  It  is  a  standard  work,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  Russian.  The  bee-keeper  who  does  not 
like  this  book  is  hard  to  suit.  Price  by  mail,  $1.25; 
by  freight  or  express,  15  cts.  less. 

FORTY  YEARS  AMONG  THE  BEES.  Some  17 
years  ago  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  111.,  wrote  an 
unpretentious  little  book  entitled,  '  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees."  This  was  charmingly  written,  and  in  a 
style  so  simple  and  easy  that  it  read  more  like  a  story 
than  a  treatise  on  bees.  The  new  book,  in  one  sense 
a  revision  of  the  old,  because  it  uses  some  of  the  old 
matter,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  brand-new 
work  with  a  title  that  certainly  covers  a  large  expanse 
of  time  for  one  life,  and  that  of  a  man  who  is  one  of 
the  best-posted  bee-men  in  the  United  States— a  prac- 
tical bee-keeper,  one  who  produces 
large  crops  of  honey.  He  has  for 
years  read  most  thoroughly  all  the 
literature  on  bees,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  With  all  his  practical 
knowledge  relating  to  the  business 
he  is  a  college  graduate,  a  graduate 
of  a  medical  school,  and  one  who  has 
had  a  large  experience  as  a  journalist. 
His  training  is  just  such  as  would  en- 
able him  to  write  a  book  on  bees;  and 
his  last  book  from  his  best  and  ripest 
exijerience  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  good  story  as  the  old 
one,  and  just  as  interesting.  It  con- 
tains over  300  pages  and  100  beautiful  half-tone  pic- 
tures from  photos  taken  by  the  good  doctor  himself 
while  he  was  at  his  every-day  work  among  the 
bees.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  freight  or  express, 
10  cts.  less. 

COOK'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY  is  a  very 
complete  treatise  on  bees  and  bee-keeping,  nothing 
of  any  consequence  being  omitted  by  its  author,  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Even  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bee  has  been 
very  completely  covered  in  this  work,  also  bee  botany, 
and  yet  the  practice'  management  of  the  apiary  has 
not  been  slighted  in  the  least.  The  edition  was  com- 
pletely revised  and  partly  rewritten  in  1902,  hence  it 
is  up  with  the  times  in  every  respect.  Price  $1.15, 
postpaid;  15  cts.  less  by  freight  or  express. 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE  BOOK.  By 
T.  W.  Cowan.  This  is  the  leading  English  work  on 
practical  bee-keeping  in  England,  and  as  such  has 
had  an  immense  sale,  and  has  been  republished  in 
French,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch.  The  work  is  condensed  into  179  pages, 
handsomely  bound  and  well  illustrated.  Price  $1.00 
by  mail;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

DOOLITTLE'S  QUEEN-REARING.  This  is 
practically  the  only  comprehensive  book  on  queen- 
rearing  now  in  print.  It  is  looked  upon  by  many  as 
the  foundation  of  modern  methods  of  raising  queens 
wholesale.  Mr.  Doolittle  has  an  entertaining  way  of 
writing  on  bee  subjects  which  enables  his  read- 
ers to  follow  him  with  pleasure,  even  if  they  never 
intend  to  raise  queens  at  all.  Cloth  bound,  124 
pages,  $1.00  postpaid;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

THE  HONEY-BEE.  By  T.  W.  Cowan.  This  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
bee  in  the  English  language.  It  is  packed  with  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  indicated,  and  expresses  in 
a  condensed,  accurate  manner,  every  thing  that  has 
been  discovered  by  the  scientists  of  all  countries  who 


have  studied  the  life  history  of  the  honey-bee.  The 
book  is  beautifully  bound,  printed  and  illustrated  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  art  of  book-making,  and  is  in- 
valuable to  a  bee-keeper.  Last  edition  1904, 220  pages. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid.    By  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

QUINBY'S  NEW  BEE-KEEPING.  Tnis.  a  mod- 
ern edition  of  Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  on  apiculture  ever  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Quiuby  was  an  intensely  practical  bee-keeper 
and  greatly  assisted  Mr.  Langstroth  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  American  apiculture.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  revised  the  old  book,  giving  it  a  new 
title  and  bringing  it  in  line  with  the  times.  It  is  a 
simple,  easily  understood  guide  to  bee-keeping.  Cloth 
bound,  271  pages,  1905;  price  $1.00  postpaid:  by  freight 
or  express,  10  cts.  less. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  By  W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  book  giving  the 
latest  methods  of  keeping  bees,  and  it  certainly  does 
what  it  claims  to  do.  The  author  is  himself  a  very 
practical  bee-keeper,  but  in  addition  he  edits  and  pub- 
lishes a  bee  magazine,  where  he,  of  course,  gets  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  all  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
bee-keepers'  world.  The  book  is  embellished  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  illustrations  which  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  it  to  many.  The  author  is  an  ac- 
complished photographer,  and  the  pictures  are  there- 
fore mostly  original.  This  is  a  very  useful  work  to 
any  one  who  is  seriously  thinking  of  becoming  a  spe- 
cialist in  apiculture,  depending  very  largely  upon  the 
bees  to  furnish  bread  and  butter  and  food  and  raiment 
for  the  bee-keeper  and  his  family.  There  are  no 
theories  in  it.  If  one  can  afford  to  get  only  two  or 
three  books,  this  certainly  should  be  one  of  them. 
Price  $1.10  postpaid;  by  freight  or  express,  10  cts.  less. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  By  Anna  Botsford  Com- 
stock.  This  is  a  charmingly  written  manual  for  ama- 
teurs and  beginners,  describing  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage all  necessary  details  which  are  so  confusing  to 
a  novice.  The  authoress  combines  enthusiasm,  liter- 
ary ability,  and  a  knowledge  of  bee-keeping  into  a 
goodly  volume.  Having  herself  made  a  start  in  the 
bee-business  more  than  once,  she  fully  appreciates 
the  perplexities  of  the  situation  and  makes  provision 
accordingly.  The  book  is  well  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  suburban  dweller  who  wishes  a  hobby  which  will 
give  something  by  way  of  return  for  labor  and  capital 
expended,  or  those  who  wish  to  keep  only  a  small 
apiary  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  If  there  is  any 
better  book  than  this  for  the  purpose  indicated,  we 
do  not  know  of  it.  Cloth  bound,  228  pages,  $1.10  post- 
paid; by  freight  or  express,  10  cts.  less. 

A  MODERN  BEE-FARM,  by  Simmins,  is  one  of 
those  books  which  will  cause  you  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  if  you  are  a  real  live  bee-keeper  with  lots  of 
formic  acid  in  your  blood.  The  author  is  an  English 
bee-keeper  of  note,  who  not  only  knows  and  under- 
stands bee  culture  in  his  own  home  land,  but  is  as 
well  an  earnest  student  of  American  apicultural 
methods.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the  field  with  a 
non-swarming  system  of  bee-management,  and  is 
otherwise  a  very  original  thinker  on  all  that  pertains 
to  bees.  He  is  not  very  orthodox  in  his  views,  but 
his  book  is  all  the  better  for  that,  seeing  he  wants  to 
take  us  out  of  the  ruts.  You  can  read  the  book  right 
straight  through,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  as  it 
runs  along  like  a  narrative  or  a  novel.  Cloth  bound, 
430  pages,  1904;  price  $2.00  postpaid;  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, 15  cts.  less. 

THE  IRISH  BEE-GUIDE,  by  Digges,  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  guide  to  the  bee-keeping  industry  of  Ireland. 
This  is  a  closely  printed,  well-bound  book  of  220  pages 
with  excellent  illustrations  on  fine  paper.  It  would 
be  useful  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  status  of  bee-keeping  in  the  old  land.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 

AMERIKANISCHE  BIENENZUCHT,  by  Hans 
Buschauer,  is  a  bee-keeper's  hand-book  of  138  pages, 
which  is  just  what  our  German  friends  will  want.  It 
is  fully  illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price 
$1.00;  by  freight  or  express,  5  cts.  less. 


Send  orders  to  your  i^earest  dealer. 
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To  tKe  Readers  of 

Gleaning's  in  Bee  Culture 

Many  of  you  will  have  noticed  the  Squai'e  Deal  proposition  published  under- 
neath the  index  to  advertisements  in  several  late  numbers  of  Gleanings.  On 
this  page  we  want  to  call  more  particular  attention  to  the  same  and  to  discuss  with 
our  readers  the  question  of  advertising. 

Many  people  are  interested  in  the  advertising  pages  of  a  magazine  without 
really  considering  why  certain  articles  are  advertised.  Others  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  subject  and  conclude  that  an  advertised  article  must  be  more  expensive 
than  an  unadvertised  article.  We  quote  from  a  late  article  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
vertising as  follows  : 

"  Pi'imarily  advertising  is  to  promote  and  maintain  an  approximate  number  of 
sales  by  educating  the  consumer  to  demand  a  certain  article.  As  the  consumer 
will  not  pay  more  than  the  article  is  worth,  the  price  must  be  a  fair  one." 

"Let  us  consider  the  unadvertised  article.  The  manufactui-er  is  dependent 
upon  the  retailer  to  force  the  sale  of  his  goods,  so  must  tempt  the  dealer  with  more 
profits,  and  keep  a  larger  amount  of  profit  for  his  own  safety." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  bee-keepers'  supplies.  A  certain  well-known 
manufacturer  of  bee-keepers'  supplies,  furnishing  goods  of  the  highest  quality,  had 
an  application  from  a  large  established  house,  dealing  in  agricultural  supplies,  for 
terms  on  bee-keepers'  supplies  which  they  desired  to  add  to  their  line.  The  man- 
ufacturer quoted  his  usual  discounts,  and  the  reply  promptly  came  that  the  margins 
were  altogether  too  small.  This  is  often  the  report  received  by  the  best  manufac- 
turers, which  only  confirms  the  above  statement  that  advertised  articles  are  sold 
at  fair  prices.  Our  readers  can  rest  assui'ed  that  the  goods  advertised  in  our  col- 
umns are  generally  well  worth  the  price  asked,  and,  further,  that  they  will  be  well 
treated  by  our  advertisers. 

QUEENS. — This  is  the  season  when  the  queen  trade  is  most  active.  Do  not 
think  you  can  save  money  by  ordering  of  some  queen-breeder  who  may  have  had 
little  or  no  experience,  or,  by  continuing  your  old  undesirable  stock,  but  go  to  some 
well-known  advertiser,  whose  name  you  will  find  in  the  columns  of  Gleanings,  and 
purchase  your  queens  of  him.  If  you  decide^hat  you  can  afford  some  of  the  higher- 
priced  queens,  you  should  be  assured  that  you  will  get  your  money's  worth.  The 
advertiser  has  probably  spent  months  and  yeai'S  in  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  you 
can  well  afford  to  pay  a  small  additional  amount  and  get  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence and  early  experiments.  Bee-keepers  are  learning  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
a  large  number  of  inferior  stocks  of  bees  with  little  or  no  pi-ofit,  when,  with  about 
the  same  capital,  they  could  have  a  good  profit  annually  by  improving  their  bees 
by  the  introduction  of  better  queens.  It  remains  with  each  one  to  decide  whether 
he  will  purchase  breeding-queens  and  raise  his  own  stock,  or  order  large  numbers 
of  tested  and  untested  queens  to  requeen  his  entire  apiary.  We  urge  particular 
attention  just  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  the  question  of  requeening.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  a  yard  turned  from  a  very  unremunerative  one  to  one  pay- 
ing high  profits,  simply  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  stock  of  bees. 

CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS. — We  can  not  too  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  look 
over,  each  issue,  the  classified  columns.  Often  it  happens  that  a  subscriber  wants 
to  dispose  quickly  of  various  articles  he  may  have  at  a  very  low  price;  and  good 
bargains  are  found  in  every  issue  of  this  paper  in  these  columns.  Besides,  we 
urge  on  you  the  importance  of  using  these  columns,  if  you  have  something  to  dis- 
pose of.    See  what  one  of  our  subscribers,  who  had  never  used  Gleanings,  says  below: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  November  12, 1906. 

Medina,  O. 
Gentlemen:— GiiViANi'SG^  certainly  is  a  fine  advertising  medium,  as,  vyhen  once  the  orders  started 
to  come  in,  they  continued  to  come  in  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  I  could  fill  them.  Considering  the 
fact  that  this  was  my  first  appearance  before  the  public  as  a  (lueen-breeder,  and  then  not  until  July. 
I  think  I  did  very  well,  disposing  of  more  than  two  hundred  queens  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  all 
my  customers.  I  received  many  complimentary  letters  regarding  my  queens  and  promptness  in 
filling  orders.  My  ad.  will  certainly  appear  in  Gleanxng.s  next  year,  when,  with  greatly  inci-eased 
facilities,  I  expect  to  do  much  better. 

Wishing  Gleanings  (which  I  would  not  like  to  do  without)  the  greatest  possible  success,  and 
hoping  to  be  with  you  for  some  years  to  come,  I  am  Yours  fraternally, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4426  Osage  Ave.  W.  A.  Shuff. 
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Books  for   Bee = keepers  and  Others. 


Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods 
by  freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give 
prices  separately.  You  will  notice  that  you  can  judge 
of  the  size  of  the  books  very  well  by  the  amount  re- 
quired for  postage  on  each. 

BIBLES,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND   OTHER   GOOD   BOOKS. 

Postage.]  [Price  without  postage. 

8    BiDle,  good  print,  neatly  bound 20 

10    Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress** 40 

6    Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life,**  cloth  25 

1  Gospel  Hymns,  consolidated,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 

words  only;  cloth,  10c;  paper 5 

2  I  Same,  board  covers 20 

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers 05 

One-third  off  on  all  Gospel  Hymns  mentioned  above. 

5  I  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  covers 10 

15  I  Story  of  the  Bible** 1  00 

Years  ago,  when  Huber  was  a  little  boy,  he  got  hold 
of  this  book  and  read  it  clear  through,  asking  his 
mother  questions  without  number  all  along  through 
the  book.  When  he  got  to  the  end  he  turned  over  to 
the  fore  part  and  commenced  to  read  it  through 
again.  We  laughed  at  him  somewhat,  but  let  him  go 
on.  But  when  he  started  the  third  time  I  remonstrat- 
ed. Now,  this  illustrates  what  sort  of  a  book  this  is. 
We  sold  hundreds  of  them;  but  finally,  when  the  book 
got  to  be  old,  it  was  taken  out  of  our  book  list,  I  do  not 
know  just  why;  but  nevertheless  orders  have  kept 
coming  for  that  wonderful  book  by  Charles  Foster— 
the  Story  of  the  Bible.  Almost  any  child  will  read  it 
if  he  gets  a  chance;  and  who  can  tell  the  effect  it  may 
have  in  fixing  his  young  mind  upon  things  that  are 
good  and  pure  and  true  ?  By  buying  them  in  consid- 
erable quantities  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  such  a 
large  book  (notice  the  postage  is  15  cts.)  for  only  |1.00. 

4  I  Stepping  Heavenward** 18 

BOOKS   ESPECIALLY   FOR   BEE-KEEPERS. 

20  I  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  cloth 1  00 

I  Bienen-Kultur,  by  Thos.  G.  Newman 25 

This  is  a  German  translation  of  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  book  called  "  Bees  and  Honey."    100  pages. 

I  Bienenzucht  und  Honiggewinnung 55 

Or  "Bee  Culture  and  the  Securing  of  Honey,"  a  Ger- 
man bee-book  by  J.  F.  Eggers,  of  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Postage  free. 
15  I  Cook's  Manual,  cloth 1  00 

5  I  Doolittle  on  Queen-rearing  95 

I  Dzierzon  Theory 10 

15  1  Langstroth  Revised,  by  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son 1  10 

10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-keeping.... 90 

5  I  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-book,  by  Thomas 

William  Cowan,  England  g 95 

5  I  The  Honey-bee,  by  Thos.  William  Cowan 95 

3  I  Merrybanks  and  His  Neighbor,  by  A.  I.  Root...    15 
10  I  The    Honey-makers,   by  Miss  Margaret  W. 

Morley 1  40 

This  is  a  story  of  the  life  of  the  bee,  told  in  very  in- 
teresting style— how  it  lives,  gathers  honey,  and  all 
about  it.  While  clothing  the  general  subject  with  an 
air  of  poetry,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  known  facts  while  attempting  to  deal  with  them. 
We  believe  it  will  give  all  thoughtful  bee-keepers  a 
greater  liking  for  their  business  to  read  it.  Probbaly 
it  has  more  to  do  with  the  curious  traditions  connect- 
ed with  bees  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind. 

10  I  The  L,ife  of  the  Bee 1  30 

Thos.  Wm.  Cowan,  editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
in  his  review  of  Maeterlinck's  work,  says:  "  Not  since 
the  appearance,  in  1876,  of  Bucher's  'Mind  in  Animals' 
have  we  had  a  book  about  bees  more  charming,  or  one 
that  we  have  read  with  greater  pleasure,  than  Maeter- 
linck's '  L,ife  of  the  Bee.'  " 

I  Beetkeeping   in  Jamaica.    By  F.  A.   Hooper, 

Kingston,  Jamaica.    Paper  covers 25 

5  I  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees.    By  Dr.  C.  C. 

Miller,  Marengo,  111 95 

15  I  Modern  Bee-farm.    By  S.  Simmins.    New  edi- 
tion; cloth  bound 1  85 


MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  Finley 25 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,**  by  T.  B.  Terry..  ; 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  paper,  45c ; 

cloth,  68c;  by  mail,  75c. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**   New  edition,  | 
revised  &  enlarged  ;  paper,  45c;  cloth,  68c,  mail  75c. 
This  is  T.  B.  Terry's  first  and  most  masterly  work. 

8  I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings* 90 

Canary  Birds,  paper 50 

2  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner** 25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery 

culture,  at  a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is 
full  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so  plain 
that  a  schoolboy  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  paying 
crops  at  once  without  any  assistance  except  from  the 
book. 

15  I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring 85 

8  I  Domestic  Economy,  by  I.  H.  Mayer,  M.  D.**  ...    30 

This  book  ought  to  save  at  least  the  money  it  costs, 
each  year,  in  every  household.  It  was  written  by  a 
doctor,  and  one  who  has  made  the  matter  of  domestic 
economy  a  life  study.  The  regular  price  of  the  book 
is  81.00,  but  by  taking  a  large  lot  of  them  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  price  only  30  cents. 
10  I  Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing^  etc 75 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
grow  stuff  than  to  sell  it  at  a  proper  price  after  it  is 
grown;  and  many  men  fail,  not  because  they  are  in- 
expert in  getting  a  crop,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 
the  first  book  of  the  kind  we  have  had  as  an  aid  in 
selling.  It  not  only  tells  all  about  picking,  sorting, 
and  packing,  but  gives  all  the  best  methods  for  storing 
for  one  or  two  days  or  a  longer  time.  It  also  tells 
about  evaporating  and  canning  when  there  is  a  glut 
in  the  market.  It  discusses  fruit  packages  and  com- 
mission dealers,  and  even  takes  in  cold  storage.  It  is 
a  new  book  of  250  pages,  full  of  illustrations.  Pub- 
lisher's price,  $1.00. 

I  Farming  with  Green  Manures,  postpaid** 90 

This  book  was  written  several  years  ago;  but  since 
competent  labor  has  got  to  be  so  expensive,  and  hard 
to  get,  many  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  they  can 
turn  under  various  green  crops  cheaper  than  to  buy 
stable  manure,  and  haul  and  spread  it — cheaper,  in 
fact,  than  they  can  buy  fertilizers.  This  book  men- 
tions almost  all  plants  used  for  plowing  under,  and 
gives  the  value  compared  with  stable  manure.  Some 
of  the  claims  seem  extravagant,  but  we  are  at  present 
getting  good  crops,  and  keeping  up  the  fertility,  by  a 
similar  treatment,  on  our  ten-acre  farm. 

7  I  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-growing** 90 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist** 1  15 

5  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson** 60 

12  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson* 1  10 

While  "Gardening  for  Profit"  is  wTitten  witli  a  view  of  malt- 
ing gardening  PAT,  it  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part, 
and  "Gardening  for  Pleasure"  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
fying your  homes  and  improving  your  grounds,  without  the 
special  point  In  view  of  making  money  outofjt.  I  think  most 
of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "Gardening  for  Profit."  This 
work  has  246  pages  and  134  illustrations.    (Retail  price  $2.00.) 

12  I  Gardening  for  Profit** 1  10 

This  is  a  late  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
much  toward  making  market^gardening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question,  although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  but  one  book,  let  it  be  the 
above.    It  has  376 pages  and  138  cuts      (Retail  price  $2.00.) 

8  I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris** 90 

This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  efl'ort.  Al- 
though it  goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter 
Henderson,  it  particularly  emphasizes  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  in  preparing  your  ground  ;  and  this 
matter  of  adapting  it  to  young  people  as  well  as  old  is 
brought  out  in  a  most  happy  vein.  If  your  children 
have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it  will  pay  you  to 
make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  187  pages 
and  46  engravings. 

3  I  Grasses  and  Clovers,  with  Notes  on  Forage 

Plants 20 

This  is  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  author  of  the  book 
"  Vegetables  Under  Glass  "  that  has  had  such  a  large 
sale  of  late.  This  little  book  tells  how  six  tons  of 
grass  has  been  grown  to  the  acre,  and  gives  much 
other  valuable  matter. 
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10  I  Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Prof.  Taft**  1  15 

This  beck  is  of  recent  publication,  and  is  as  full  and 
complete  in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass  struc- 
tures as  is  the  next  book  in  regard  to  their  manage- 
ment. Any  one  who  builds  even  a  small  structure  for 
plant-growing  under  glass  will  save  the  value  of  the 
book  by  reading  it  carefully. 

12  I  Greenhouse  Management,  by  Prof.  Taft** 1  15 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  Greenhouse  Construc- 
tion. It  is  clear  up  to  the  times,  contains  400  pages 
and  a  great  lot  of  beautiful  half-tone  engravings.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  growing  vegetables  under 
glass,  especially  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  as  well  as 
Fruits  ana  flowers.  The  publisher's  price  is  $1.50;  but 
as  we  bought  quite  a  lot  of  them  we  can  make  a  spe- 
cial price  as  above. 

5  I  Gregory  on  Cabbages,  paper* 20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes,  paper* 20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Onions,  paper* 20 

The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are 
all  valuable.  The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good 
reading  for  almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise 
squashes  or  not.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
success  in  almost  any  kind  of  business. 

I  Handbook  for  I,umbermen 05 

5  I  Home   Pork-making;  125  pages,  illustrated 40 

I  think  it  will  pay  well  for  everybody  who  keeps  a 
pig  to  have  this  book.  It  tells  all  about  the  care  of 
the  pig,  with  lots  of  pictures  describing  cheap  pens, 
appliances,  all  about  butchering,  the  latest  and  most 
approved  short  cuts;  all  about  making  the  pickle, 
barreling  the  meat,  fixing  a  smoke-house  (from  the 
cheapest  barrel  up  to  the  most  approved  arrange- 
ment); all  about  pig-troughs;  how  to  keep  them  clean 
with  little  labor;  recipes  for  cooking  pork  in  every 
imaginable  way,  etc.  Publisher's  price  is  50  cents, 
ours  as  above. 
15  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay** 1  35 

By  T.  Greiner.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot- 
beds, cold-frames,  cold  green-houses,  hothouses,  or 
glass  structures  of  any  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
can  not  afford  to  be  without  the  book.  Publisher's 
price  $2.00. 

I  How  we   Made   the   Old   Farm  Pay — A  Fruit- 
book,  Green  10 

interest  that  characterize  its  author,  T.  Greiner. 
10  I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard*  85 
By  Stewart.  This  book,  so  far  as  1  am  informed,  is 
almost  the  only  work  on  this  matter  that  is  attracting 
so  much  interest,  especially  recently.  Using  water 
froni  springs,  brooks,  or  windmills  to  take  the  place 
of  rain,  during  our  great  drouths,  is  the  great  problem 
before  us  at  the  present  day.  The  book  has  274  pages 
and  142  cuts. 

3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush** 25 

5  1  Manure ;     How    to    Make    and    How    to    Use 

Them;  in  paper  covers 30 

6  I  The  same  in  cloth  covers 65 

I  Nut  Culturist,  postpaid 1  25 

3  I  Onions  for  Profit** 40 

Fully  up  to  the  times,  and  includes  both  the  old 
onion  culture  and  the  new  method.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  written  with  all  the  enthu.siasm  and 
Even  if  one  is  not  particularly  intere.sted  in  the  busi- 
ness, almost  any  person  who  picks  up  Greiner's  books 
will  like  to  read  them  through. 

10  I  Our  Farming,  by  T.  B.  Terry** 75 

I  .Same,  paper  cover 50 

In  which  he  tells  "  how  we  have  made  a  run-down 
farm  bring  both  profit  and  pleasure." 

If  ordered   by  express  or   freight  with  other  goods, 
10c  less. 
8  I  Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson.* 1  10 

10    Profits  in  Poultrv.*    ICO 

10    Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller  75 

2    Sorghum,  Stock   Beets,  Strawberries,  and   Ce- 
ment Floors.     By  Waldo  F.  Brown 08 

This  little  book  ought  to  be  worth  its  cost  for  what 
is  said  on  each  of  the  four  different  subjects;  and  the 
chapter  on  cement  floors  may  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  anybody  who  has  to  u.se  cement  for  floors,  walks, 
or  any  thing  else.  In  fact,  if  you  follow  the  exceed- 
ingly plain  directions  you  may  save  several  dollars  on 
one  single  job;  and  not  only  that,  get  a  better  cement 
floor  than  the  average  mason  will  make. 
2  I  Sweet  Potatoes;  Forty  Years'  Experience  with. 

By  Waldo  P\  Brown  ** 08 

This  little  book,  by  a  veteran  teacher   at  our   farm- 


ers' institutes,  ought  to  be  worth  many  times  the  price 
to  ever3'body  who  grows  even  a  few  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  garden.  It  also  gives  full  particulars  in  regard  to 
handling  and  keeping  this  potato,  which  is  difficult  to 
keep  unless  you  know  just  how. 
10  I  Talks  on  Manures*   1  35 

By  Joseph  Harris.  Written  conversational  style, 
which  makes  it  very  interesting  reading.  It  covers 
the  subject  very  completely;  contains  numerous  anal- 
yses of  manures  and  comparative  tables.  The  use  of 
technical  language  is  avoided,  which  makes  the  book 
of  greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmer.  A  book  of 
366  pages,  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
5  I  The  New  Rhubarb  Culture** 40 

Whenever  apples  are  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  or 
more,  winter-grown  rhubarb  should  pay  big.  It  does 
not  require  an  expensive  house  nor  costly  appliances. 
Any  sort  of  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze  is  all  right 
for  it;  and  the  small  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
force  the  rhubarb  costs  very  li.tle.  The  book  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth,  full  of  illustrations,  mostly  photos 
from  real  work,  130  pages.  Every  market-gardener 
should  have  this  book,  for  the  lessons  taught  indirect- 
ly, in  regard  to  forcing  other  crops  besides  rhubarb. 
Publisher's  price  50c. 

2  I  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases 5 

5  I  Tile  Drainage,  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain 35 

Fully  illustrated,  containing  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance clear  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  single  chapter  on  digging  ditches,  with  the  il- 
lustrations given  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  should  alone 
make  the  book  worth  what  it  costs,  to  every  one  who 
has  occasion  to  lay  ten  rods  or  more  of  tile.  There  is 
as  much  science  in  digging  as  in  doing  almost  any 
thing  else  ;  and  by  following  the  plan  directed  in  the 
book,  one  man  will  often  do  as  much  as  two  men  with- 
out this  knowledge. 
5  I  Tomato  Culture 35 

In  three  parts.  Part  first. — By  J.  W.  Day,  of  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  in  the  South, 
with  some  remarks  by  A.  I.  Root,  adapting  it  to  the 
North.  Part  second. — By  D.  Cummins,  of  Conneaut, 
O.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  especially  for  canning- 
factories.  Part  third. — By  A.  I.  Root,  treats  of  plant- 
growing  for  market,  and  high-pressure  gardening  in 
general. 

3  I  Vegetables  under  Glass,  by  H.  A.  Dreer** 20 

3  I  Vegetables  in  the  Open  Air* 20 

This  is  a  sort  of  companion  book  to  the  one  abovs 
Both  books  are  most  fuUj'  illustrated,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  especially  at  the  very  low  price  at 
which  they  are  sold.  The  author,  H.  A.  Dreer,  has  a 
greenhouse  of  his  own  that  covers  one  solid  acre,  and 
he  is  pretty  well  conversant  with  all  the  arrangements 
and  plans  for  protecting  stuff  from  the  weather,  and 
afterward  handling  to  the  best  advantage  when  the 
weather  will  permit  out  of  doors. 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle 25 

This  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to  farm 
matters  ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  po- 
tato-book that  it  reads  almost  like  a  sequel  to  it.  If  you 
have  only  a  horse  or  a  cow,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to 
invest  in  a   book.     It  has  44  pages  and  4  cuts. 

3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  for  the  Microscope**..    47 

8  i  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be  Haj  py  while  Do- 
ing It 65 

The  above  book,  by  A.  I.  Root,  is  a  compilation  of 
papers  published  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  in  1886, 
'7,  and  '8.  It  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem  of  find- 
ing occupation  for  those*  scattered  over  our  land  out 
of  employment.  The  suggestions  are  principally 
about  finding  employment  about  your  own  homes. 
The  book  is  mainly  upon  market-gardening,  fruit- 
culture,  poultry-raising,  etc.  Illustiated,  188  pages, 
cloth. 

8  I  Same,  paper  covers 40 

FREE      LEAFLETS      AND      PAMPHLETS,      IF     YOU     SEND 
POSTAGE    STAMP. 

Celery  Growing  by  Sub-irrigation. 

Cow  Peas  and  Their  Culture. 

Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape. 

L,tttuce  Under  Gla's;  full     directions     especially    for 

growing  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce. 
Soy  (or  ?oja)  Bean;  all  about  it. 
Sweet  Clover,  and  what  it  is  good  for. 
Basswood  Trees,  growing  for  honey,  lumber,  etc. 
Method  of  Treating  Di.sease  without  Medicine. 
Sanitary  Drainage. 
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GARDEN  and  FARM  LIBRARY. 

PRACTICAL  AND    COMPLETE. 


These  volumes  will  cover  every  important  department 
point  of  view.    Not  a  scientitic  treatise,  but  written 

THE  GARDEN  LIBRARY. 
Vol.  1. — Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them. — (By  many 

experts.)  In  text,  practical;  in  subject  and  quality 
of  illustration,  beautiful.  Price  $1.21. 

Vol.    2.— Ferns   and   How  to  Grow  Them.— (By  G.  A. 

Woolson.  (The  growing  of  hardy  ferns,  both  in  the 
garden  and  indoors.  Price  $1.21. 

VOL.    3.— Lawns    and    How    to    Make    Them.— (By 

Leonard  Barron.)  For  the  first  time  the  subject 
of  lawn-seed  mixtures  is  set  forth  and  explained; 
32  photographs.  Price  $1.21. 

Vol.  4. — Vines  and  How  to  Grow  Them.— (By  William 

MeCollom.)    Dealing  with  these  delightful  climbing 

and  trailing  plants  for  the  adornment  of  trellis,  pillar, 

and  wall,   with    suggestive    directions.     Illustrated 

from  photographs.  Price  $1.21. 

THE   FARM   LIBRARY. 

For  years  a  library  has  been  planned  which  should 
do  for  the  farmer  what  the  Nature  Library  does  for 
the  student  and  lover  of  nature.  An  effort  has  been 
made  in  this  library  to  take  advantage  of  the  wealth 
of  special  knowledge  which  has  revolutionized  agri- 
culture in  the  last  few  decades.  It  is  beginning  for 
the  first  time  to  be  an  exact,  not  a  haphazard,  science. 
Here  every  farmer,  every  man  who  has  a  country 
place,  every  person  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
soil,  will  find  an  interesting,  readable,  practical, 
specific  guide  to  the  whole  subject. 
Soils;    How  to  Handle  and  Improve  Them.— (By  S5.  W. 

Fletcher.)  More  than  100  photographs.  Price  $2.20. 
Farm  Management,  Accounts,  Management.etc  — (By 

F.  W.  Card.)  With  many  photographs.  Price  $2.20. 
Farm      Animals,     Cow,     Horse,      Sheep,      Swine.— 

(By  E.  V.  Wilcox.)  A  valuable  manual  of  how  to 
breed,  care  for,  use,  and  doctor  the  animals  on  the 
farm.  Price  $2.20. 

Cotton.      (By  Charles  W.  Burkett  and  Charles    H. 

Poe.)  About  the  only  book  in  existence  covering 
every  side  of  this  great  subject.  Price  $2.20. 

Fruit  Recipes.    By  Riley  M.  Fletcherberry.    A  unique 

book  on  the  uses  of  fruits  as  food.  The  author  not 
only  shows  the  unappreciated  value  of  fruit,  but  gives 
900  different  recipes  for  fruit  dishes.  No  former  volume 
has  ever  given  such  a  complete  and  suggestive  col- 
lection. Illustrated  from  photographs.  Price  $1.65. 
Birds    Every    Child    should     Know   (the  East). — By 

Neltje  Blanchan.  This  is  bound  to  be  a  real  factor 
in  awakening  an  interest  in  birds  among  younger  peo- 
ple, and  every  child  who  reads  it  will  have  a  feeling 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  feathered 
friends  which  have  been  hitherto  mere  names  or  quite 
unknown.  Nearly  100  photographs  from  life.  $1.32. 
Birds  Every  Child  should  Know  (the  West).    By  W. 

L.  Finley.  This  volume  covers  the  birds  which  a 
child  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (or  west  of  the 
Rockies)  would  be  most  apt  to  have  chances  of  study- 
ing. The  illustrations  of  live  wild  birds  are  marvels 
of  nature  photography.  Price  $1.32. 

How  to  Make  School  Gardens.    By  H.  D.  Hemenway. 

This  suggestive  little  book  is  a  practical  manual  of 
school  gardening  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  sup- 
plies the  first  adequate  work  of  the  sort  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  to-day  a  hundred  thousand  school 
gardens  in  Europe,  and  the  progress  of  the  recent 
movement  in  America  has  been  most  rapid.  Many  of 
the  leaders  in  educational  matters  wished  to  substitute 
this  study  as  the  basis  and  beginning  of  all  nature 
work — as  is  the  case  to-day  in  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries where  no  school  can  receive  state  funds  unless  it 
has  a  garden  connected  with  it.  This  volume  is  bas- 
ed on  actual  experience  (the  author  is  an  authority, 
and  director  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Horticulture). 
Illustrations  10.  Price  $1.10. 

Home  Games  and  Parties.     By  Mrs.  Rorer.    For  years 

the  "Ladies  Home  Journal"  has  devoted  much  space 
to  the  best  games  and  fresh  ideas  for  entertaining  an 
evening  company.  In  this  little  volume  are  gathered 
over  one  hundred  of  the  best  of  these,  which  will  be 
found  most  valuable  in  giving  ideas  for  evening  enter- 
tainments. Price  $  .50. 

^hft   A.    I.    ROOT    COMPANY 


of  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower  gardening  from  the  home 
in  a  lively,   attractive  style.    Beautifully  illustrated. 

How  to  Build  a  Home.  By  F,  C.  Moore.  While  there 
are  dozens  of  books  giving  an  endless  variety  of  de- 
signs for  houses,  this  is  an  unusual  book  which  tells 
"  How  to  Build  a  Home  " — a  book  which  will  stand  at 
one's  elbow,  so  to  speak,  and  answer  all  technical  and 
practical  questions.  A  close  study  of  it  will  save 
omissions  and  put  the  amateur  builder  in  possession  of 
all  the  information  necessary  to  build  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Illustrations,  specimen  plans,  drawings, 
etc.  Price  $1.00. 

Bird  Neighbors.— (By  Neltje  Blanchan.)  The  birds 
are  classified  in  five  different  ways,  making  identi- 
fication immediately  possible  without  technical 
knowledge.  There  are  48  plates  in  colors,  and  16  black 
and  white.  Price  $2.00. 

Birds  that  Hunt  and  are  Hunted.— (By  Neltje  Blan- 
chan.) This  is  an  account  of  170  birds  of  prey, 
game-birds,  and  waterfowl.  The  life-histories  of 
these  little-known  birds  are  fully  given,  and  identi- 
fication is  aided  by  64  color-plates  and  16  plates  in 
black  and  white.  Price  $2.00. 

How  to  Attract  the  Birds.— (By  Neltje  Blanchan.) 
These  intimate,  suggestive,  and  charmingly  written 
chapters  are  ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  ex- 
traordinary photographs,  and  form  an  altogether 
unique  work  on  the  almost  untouched  subject  of 
"making  friends"  with  the  "bird  neighbor,"'  to 
whom  the  author  has  introduced  so  many  thousands 
of  readers.    Illustrations,  110.  Price  $1.49. 

Bird  Homes.— (By  A.  R.  Dugmore.)  This  is  a  com- 
plete manual  of  birds'  nests,  eggs,  and  breeding- 
habits,  containing  also  valuable  hints  on  nature  pho- 
tography, by  an  author  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  bird  life  has  made  him  famous.  Illustrations:  16 
color-plates,  and  82  other  pictures.  Price  $2.20. 

Among  the  Waterfowl. — (By  Herbert  K.  Job.)  Mr. 
Job  has  for  years  made  a  special  study  of  the  gulls 
and  waterfowl  whose  life-histories  are  the  least  known 
of  our  wild  birds.  At  sea,  in  the  far  north,  and  in  the 
swamps  of  Dakota  where  they  breed,  he  has  studied 
these  gulls,  ducks,  and  geese  to  such  good  purpose 
that  his  entertaining  narrative  contains  much  of  real 
information.    Illustrations,  about  08.  Price  $1.49. 

Nature's  Garden  (Wild  Flowers).— (By  Neltje  Blan- 
chan.) A  most  interesting  and  beautiful  book,  en- 
ables any  one  to  identify  all  the  common  wild  flowers 
of  the  North  American  continent,  and  introduces  the 
reader  to  their  marvelous  life-histories  and  the  part 
which  insects  play  in  these.  Illustrations:  32 
color-plates,  and  48  black  and  white,  all  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  actual  flower.  Price  $3.30. 
The  Butterfly  Book.— (By  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland.)  He 
has  introduced  thousands  of  readers  to  the  delight- 
ful study  of  butterflies  and  caterpillars.  Its  48  color- 
plates  are  the  finest  ever  made  by  the  three-color 
photographic  process;  and  in  these  and  the  text  cuts, 
fully  a  thousand  different  species  of  butterflies  are 
shown.  Dr.  Holland's  unquestionable  position  as  the 
authority  on  butterflies,  and  his  ability  to  write  in  a 
popular  way,  make  this  a  most  important  volume. 
Chapters  on  the  capture  and  preservation  of  butter- 
flies add  much  to  the  practical  value  of  the  book.  $3.30. 
The  Brook  Book.— (By  Mary  Rogers  Miller.)  A  brook 
is  one  of  the  most  living  and  companionable  features 
of  the  landscape,  and  few  people,  even  the  most  ardent 
nature-lovers,  realize  what  an  endlessly  interesting 
study  its  changes  and  its  throbbing  life  afford.  It  is 
a  fascinating  subject  which  the  author  (well  known 
as  a  teacher,  lecturer,  and  writer  connected  with  the 
Nature  Study  Bureau  at  Cornell)  handles  with  much 
ability;  16  photographs.  Price  $1.50 
Nature  and  the  Camera.— (By  R.  A.  Radclyfle  Dug- 
more.) Mr.  Dugmore  is  an  expert  in  the  new  move- 
ment of  photographing  live  birds,  animals,  flsh,  flow- 
ers, etc.  His  works  brought  him  so  many  requests 
for  information,  he  has  set  down  here  a  full  and  de- 
tailed account  of  his  methods.  From  the  choice  of  a 
camera  to  the  questions  of  lighting,  and  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "snapping"  shy  birds  and  animals  in  their 
native  haunts— every  step  is  explained  so  simply  as 
to  be  easily  comprehended,  even  by  the  beginner:  53 
photographic  illustrations.                             Price  $1.50. 
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Biggie  Farm  Library! 

Practical,  up-to-date,  concise,  comprehensive.  Handsomely  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  by  Jacob  Biggie 

No.  1 — Biggie  Horse  Book.  All  about  Horses — a  common-sense  Treatise,  with  more  than  74  illustrations, 
a  standard  work.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  2— Biggie  Berry  Book.  All  about  growing  small  fruits— read  and  learn  how.  Beautiful  colored  plates 
Price  50  cts. 

No.  3— Biggie  Poultry  Book.  All  about  poultry;  the  best  poultry  book  in  existence;  tells  every  thing. 
Profusely  illustrated.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  4— Biggie  Cow  Book.  All  about  cows  and  the  dairy  business;  new  edition.  Colored  plates;  sound 
common  sense.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  5— Biggie  Swine  Book.  All  about  hogs— breeding,  feeding,  butchery,  diseases,  etc.  Covers  tbe  whole 
ground.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  6— Biggie  Health  Book.  Gives  remedies  and  up-to-date  information.  A  household  necessity.  Ex- 
tremely practical.    Price  50  cts. 

No.  7— Biggie  Pet  Book.  For  the  boys  and  girls  particularly.  Pets  of  all  kinds  and  how  to  care  for  them. 
Price  50  cts. 

No.  8— Biggie  Sheep  Book.  Covers  the  whole  ground.  Every  page  full  of  good  advice.  Sheep  men 
praise  it.    Price  50  cts. 


1  Mink  Trapping 


A  Book  of  Instruction 
Giving  many  IVIethods  of 
Trapping.  A  Valuable 
Book  for  Trappers.    .    . 

This  book  is  edited  by 
A.  R.  Harding,  of  the 
Hunter  -  Trader  -  Trapper. 
contains  about  fifty  illus- 
trations and  nearly  200 
pages,  and  is  divided  into 
twenty  chapters  as  fol- 
lows: 


I.  General  Information. 

II.  Mink  and  Their  Habits. 

III.  Size  and  Care  of  Skins. 

IV.  Good  and  Lasting  Baits. 
V.  Bait  and  Scent. 

VI.  Places  to  Set. 

VII.  Indian  Methods. 

VIII.  Mink  Trapping  on  the  Prairies. 

IX.  Southern  Methods. 

X.  Northern  Methods. 

XI.  Unusual  Ways. 

XII.  Illinois  Trapper's  Methods. 

XIII.  Experienced  Trapper's  Ways. 

XIV.  Many  Good  Methods. 
■■XV.  Salt  Sets. 

XVI.  Log  and  Other  Sets. 

XVII.  Points  for  the  Young  Trapper. 

XVIII.  Proper  Size  Traps. 

XIX.  Deadfalls. 

XX.  Steel  Traps. 

The  methods  as  published  are  those  of  experienced 
trappers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is 
money  made  in  catching  mink  if  you  know  how. 
After  reading  this  instructive  book  you  will  surely 
know.  If  you  catch  only  one  more  prime  mink  it 
will  pay  for  the  book  several  times. 

Cloth  Bound,  60c.,  postage  included. 
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Fox  Trapping 

A  book  of  Instruc- 
tions Telling  how 
to  Trap.  Snare, 
Poison  and  Shoot. 
A  Valuable  Book 
for  Trappers.    .    . 

This  book  is  edited 
by  A.  R.  Harding,  of 
the  Hunter  -  Trader  - 
Trapper  ;  contains 
about  50  illustrations, 
and  nearly  200  pages, 
is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  chapters  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  General  Information. 

II.  Baits  and  Scents. 

III.  Foxes  and  Odor. 

IV.  Chaff  Method,  Scent. 
V.  Traps  and  Hints. 

VI.  All  Round  Land  Set. 

VII.  Snow  Set. 

VIII.  Trapping  Red  Fox. 

IX.  Red  and  Gray. 

X.  Wire  and  Twine  Snare. 

XI.  Trap,  Snare,  Shooting,  and  Poison. 

XII.  My  First  Fox. 

XIII.  Tennessee  Trapper's  Method. 

XIV.  Many  Good  Methods. 
XV.  Fred  and  the  Old  Trapper. 

XVI.    Experienced  Trapper  Tricks. 
XVII.    Reynard  Outwitted. 
XVIII.    Fox  Shooting. 
XIX.    A  Shrewd  Fox. 
XX.    Still  Hunting  the  Fox. 
XXI.    Fox  Ranches. 
XXII.    Steel  Traps. 
If  all  the  methods  as  given  in  this  book  had  been 
studied  out  by  one  man,  and  he  began  trapping  when 
Columbus  discovered  America,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  he  would  not  be  half  completed. 
Cloth  Bound,  60c.,  postage  included. 


Club  Offers 


We  will  furnish  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  one  year  to  new  or  old  subscribers  and  any  one  of  the  Biggie 
books.  Fox  or  Mink  Trapping,  any  one  of  the  50-cent  poultry  books  mentioned  on  page  350,  for  $1.30;  with  any 
two  of  the  above-named  books  for  $1.60. 

Gleanings  one  year  and  Successful  Poultry  Keeping,  $1.60. 

Gleanings  one  year  and  Reliable  Poultry  Remedies,  $1.15. 
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"  If   goods    are    granted    cfuicR,    send    to    Pouder. " 

KstablisHed   188Q 


Improve  EacK 
SHining'  Hour. 


By  the  Bee  Gy-ank. 


The  poet  inquires : 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining-  hour  ? 

By  staying  busy.  And  so  must  tlie 
man  who  wants  to  succeed  in  the 
bee-supply  business. 
There  is  always  something 
doing,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  time  since  the 
business  has  been  estab- 
lished, 18  years  ago,  when 
it  has  been  otherwise  in 
my    Bus  y-B  e  e  t  o  r  i  u  m. 

Orders  sent  to  me  are 
filled  hot  ofi  the  bat. 
They  have  no  chance  to 
lie  around  and  be  for- 
gotten while  the  goods  needed  to  fill 
them  are  coming  from  some  distant 
factory. 

Indianapolis  is  in  the   population- 


center  of  the  country,  your  letters 
reach  me  quickly,  the  orders  are 
filled  quicker,  and  the  goods  reach 
you  more  promptly,  than  you  can 
average  from  any  other  locality. 
The  following  goods 
are  never  out  of  stock. 
My  prices  upon  them 
are  right,  and  the 
freight-charges  ly  o  u  pay 
are  proportionately  less — 
All  of  Root's  goods,  Hoff- 
man Frames,  D a nz en- 
baker  Hives,  Dovetailed 
Hives,  Section  Honey- 
boxes,  Weed-process 
Comb  Foundation, 
Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Bee- 
smokers,  Bee-veils,  Pouder  Honey- 
jars. 
Catalog  free. 


Send  Me  Your  Beeswax.    ^f^Yest 

market   price.     Send  by  freight  or  express,  according  to  size 
of  package,  and  attach  your  name.      ::        ::        ::       ::        ::        :: 


Walter  S.  Pouder 


513-515   MassacHusetts   A.vei\ue,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IN 
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The  weathek  is  a  topic  entirely  safe  to 
talk  upon  only  in  the  past  tense.  Tlie  latest 
forecast  of  ye  editor,  p.  537,  was  that  indica- 
tions were  for  an  early  spring.  The  morn- 
ing on  which  that  reached  Marengo  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  26,  a  cold  spell  having 
been  on  for  some  days,  and  no  knowing  when 
it  would  terminate.  I  am  much  afraid  of 
the  effect  on  fruit-bloom,  as  the  buds  were 
just  ready  to  open  in  March. 

Pkof.  Bigelow  speaks  of  the  soporific  ef- 
fect of  the  murmur  of  bees,  p.  551.  I  think 
I  never  saw  it  mentioned  in  print  before.  I 
never  tried  the  soothing  effect  of  ten  thou- 
sand honey-bees,  more  or  less,  about  my  pil- 
low at  night;  but  I  have  felt  and  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  the  murmur  of  thousands  of  bees 
coming  and  going  on  a  still  summer  day  up- 
on one  sitting  by  the  entrance  of  the  hive. 
Indeed,  has  that  not  been  the  general  experi- 
ence for  generations  past?  Else  why  do  the 
poets  sing  of  the  "drowsy  hum  "  of  bees? 

Mk.  Jay,  please  have  some  respect  for  the 
established  usage  of  terms.  You  use  the  term 
"dual-queen  system,"  p.  547,  apparently  as 
applying  to  any  case  where  there  is  more 
than  one  queen  in  a  hive.  It  is  handy  to  have 
that  term  restricted  to  mean  what  it  has  here- 
tofore meant,  a  system  in  which  a  virgin  is 
caged  in  a  fertilizing-hive,  a  free  queen,  virgin 
or  laying,  being  in  the  same  hive,  and  in  ihe 
same  compartment.  Certainly  there  was  no 
"dual  "  in  the  case  when  you  took  away  the 
queen  and  afterward  gave  a  cell.  But  you've 
asked  some  interesting  questions,  and  I  hope 
you'll  not  rest  till  you  furnish  us  the  proper 
answers.  [But,  are  you  not  referring  to  the 
dual  plan  for  introduciiig  ?  In  our  opinion 
the  Jay  did  not  mean  that. — Ed.] 


Prof.  Gaston  Bonnier  reported  that  in 
the  morning  there  are  bees  that  go  out  as 
2)rospeciors  (chercheuses),  looking  up  where 
nectar  may  be  found,  later  in  the  day  becom- 
ing gatherers.  A  Straw  mentioned  last  year, 
p.  1416,  and  a  footnote,  said,  "This  may  be 
true;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  proved." 
It  seems  that  Prof.  Bcnnier  made  this  report 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  L  Api- 
culteiir  says,  p.  39,  "Mr.  Root,  perhaps,  does 
not  know  that  M.  Bonnier  brings  before  the 
Academy  of  Science  only  verified  facts." 
Then  follows  an  interesting  account  of  the 
experiments  of  that  "marvelous  and  patient 
observer,"  Prof.  Gaston  Bonnier. 
■  "  We  must  convince  the  American  mothers 
that  honey  is  the  best  sweet  for  children.  If 
we  succeed,  there  need  be  no  worry  about  the 
sale  of  honey. ' '  That's  what  ye  editor  closed 
with,  p.  541,  possibly  for  want  of  room  to 
say  more.  If  the  column  had  been  longer  he 
might  well  have  added:  "This  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  the  child  that  eats  honey  is  like- 
ly afterward  to  be  a  man  or  woman  that 
eats  honey;  seccmd,  if  honey  is  kept  on  the 
table  for  the  children,  the  grown-ups  are 
more  likely  to  eat  of  it  too. 

Allow  me  to  add  what  emphasis  I  can  to 
what  ye  editor  has  wisely  said  in  those  last 
two  paragraphs.  The  women  are  the  ones 
to  talk  to  about  honey,  and  the  special  point 
to  press  is  the  matter  of  honey  for  children. 
In  some  cases  the  idea  is  to  be  combated  that 
all  sweets  are  bad  for  children.  The  text  to 
be  enlarged  upon  is  something  like  this:  The 
universal  craving  of  children  for  sweets  is  a 
natural  and  healthy  craving.  Good  sweets, 
unadulterated  sweets,  are  good  for  children. 
The  best  of  all  sweets  is  honey. 

European  prices  for  honey  are"  much 
above  American.  Americans  in  general  are 
more  extravagant  than  Europeans.  If  Eu- 
ropeans eat  honey  at  their  higher  prices,  ai'e 
you  sure  that  Americans  wouldn't  eat  just 
as  much  honey  if  the  price  were  advanced 
50  per  cent?  [It  does  not  seem  that  low 
prices  help  to  sell  honey,  as  most  people  re- 
gard it  as  something  special,  and  I  know 
Eiuropeans  willingly  pay  a   good   price  for 
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honey  which  suits  theni.  I  have  paid  60  cts. 
for  Narbonne  honey  and  50  cts.  for  heather, 
neither  of  them  superior  in  any  respect  to 
much  of  our  honey.  With  the  well-to-do 
New  Yorkers  I  do  not  think  the  price  cuts 
much  of  a  figure.  The  principal  reason  why 
they  do  not  buy  honey  is  chieHy  because  no 
one  asks  them  to.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  grocers 
are  wholly  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  honey, 
and  hence  are  poor  honey-sellers.  A  man 
who  fully  understands  honey,  and  who  gives 
a  "square  deal,"  can  sell  at  European  prices 
right  in  New  York  to-day,  and  it  seems  to  be 
true  of  other  cities,  though  I  don't  know. 
What  the  New  Yorkers  need  is  a  honey  show 
or  fair,  to  show  them.  — W.  K.  M.] 

Children  often  get  hold  of  part  of  the 
truth,  and  then  go  wrong  with  it.  Sometimes 
editors  do  the  same.  Ye  editor  speaks,  page 
558,  of  my  scheme  "of  two  men  carrying  out 
one  colony  with  a  rope."  Bless  your  heart, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  have  no  such  scheme  for  two 
men.  It's  a  good  scheme  for  two  women,  or 
for  one  woman  and  part  of  a  man.  When 
my  assistant  looked  at  those  two  men  carry- 
ing bees  on  p.  557  she  said,  "  Two  men  have 
used  precisely  the  same  device  here  for  many 
years,  carrying  bees  both  in  and  out."  But 
I  don't  always  have  two  men.  Last  fall  Philo 
carried  them  in  alone;  and  this  spring  he 
carried  them  out  alone;  as  said  on  p.  536,  it 
took  him  live  hours  to  carry  out  the  166, 
placing  them  at  an  average  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  rods  from  the  cellar.  ( But  he  could 
not  have  done  it  with  merely  hand-holes  or 
short  cleats. )  On  the  whole,  I  suspect  it  cost 
me  less  than  to  have  had  two  men.  With 
the  barrow  arrangement  the  time  of  two  men 
is  taken  in  setting  the  hives  on  the  barrow 
and  then  lifting  the  hives  off  the  barrow. 
Philo  just  picked  up  each  hive,  went  along 
with  it,  then  put  it  down,  and  that's  all  there 
was  to  it.  I  doubt  if  two  men  with  a  barrow 
could  have  done  it  in  half  the  time.  [But 
two  men  can  carry  more  than  two  hives  at 
once — enough  more,  surely,  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  time  in  handling  hives  twice — Ed.] 

Your  logic,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  539,  is  a  little 
off  color.  "A  literary  paper  could  wield  a 
mighty  influence  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  its  iield;"  but  the  chosen  field  of  Glean- 
ings is  comparatively  small;  so,  because  it 
has  no  great  influence  it  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  use  upon  the  right  side  what  influence 
it  has.  Even  if  that  sort  of  logic  would  pass 
muster,  there's  another  side  to  it.  Take  a 
literary  magazine  with  five  times  as  many 
readers  as  Gleanings,  and  you  are  likely  to 
say  it  has  five  times  as  much  influence. 
Wrong.  The  readers  of  Gleanings  ai*e  a 
special  class,  with  a  special  interest  in  Glean- 
ings, and  specially  affected  by  any  thing  it 
does.  If  each  reader  is  influenced  five  times 
as  much  by  a  better  spelling  in  Gleanings,  as 
he  would  be  by  the  same  spelling  in  a  literary 
magazine,  will  not  the  influence  of  Glean- 
ings be  just  as  much  as  that  of  a  literary 
magazine  with  five  times  as  many  readers? 
Please  convey  to  W.  S.  Wingate  my  thanks 
for  his  encouraging  figures.     [You  are  as- 


suming that  Gleanings  would  have  five 
times  the  influence  with  its  clientage  as  the 
other  papers  with  their  larger  class  of  read- 
ers. To  adopt  your  own  language,  "Your 
logic  is  a  little  off  color."  No,  we  don't 
think  Gleanings  has  any  more  influence 
j)er  capita  reader  than  a  journal  like  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. — Ed.] 

"Besides,"  said  I,  p.  566,  "it  costs  more 
for  two  shallow  stories  than  for  a  single  deep 
one,"  and  you  reply,  Mr.  Editor,  "Ihey  are 
listed  at  the  same  price  in  the  supply  cata- 
logs." Do  you  mean  by  that  that  I  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  two  shallow  stories  cost  the 
same  as  a  single  deep  one?  [We  mean  ex- 
actly what  we  said  in  our  footnote  in  the 
former  issue;  viz.,thepriceof  twoshallowhive- 
bodies  supplied  with  shallow  extracting- 
frames  and  division-board  is  just  one-half, 
as  a  rule,  the  price  of  a  single  body  with 
frames  and  division-board  of  the  same  capa- 
city. In  catalogs  having  a  scale  of  prices 
from  one  to  twenty-five  or  fifty,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  little  variation,  and  in  not  every 
case  does  the  price  figure  exactly  one-half. 
It  does,  however,  figure  just  one-half,  as  a 
rule,  as,  for  instance,  quoting  from  one  cata- 
log, the  price  of  ten  shallow  bodies  with 
shallow  extracting-frames  and  division-board 
is  $4  in  the  eight-frame  size,  while  ten  bodies 
of  equal  capacity  with  frames  and  division- 
board,  eight-frame  size,  are  $8.  In  a  jobbing 
way  the  cost  of  the  latter  body  with  frames 
and  division- board  is  exactly  double  the  cost 
of  the  two  shallow  bodies  in  the  ten-frame 
size,  while  in  the  eight-frame  size  the  cost  of 
the  single  body  is  one  cent  more  than  the 
two  shallow.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be 
fair  to  compare  prices  on  two  shallow  hives 
that  had  more  comb  surface  than  a  single  L. 
hive. — Ed.] 


It  will  be  very  important  this  year  to  stim- 
ulate colonies  by  feeding  moderately  and 
giving  them  good  warm  homes.  The  winter- 
cases  that  may  have  been  on  should  be  left 
on  until  settled  warm  weather  comes  on. 


As  showing  how  things  are  working  in  the 
honey  market,  a  bee-keeper  who  called  on 
us  the  other  day  stated  he  had  an  order  to 
be  delivered  next  fall  for  200  cases  of  comb 
honey  at  16  cts.  per  section  (4X5),  or  about 
18  cts.  per  lb. 

The  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  has 
elected  the  Master  of  the  Wax  Chandlers' 
Company  as  its  president.  The  "Master"  at 
present  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Todd;  but  he  is  elected 
for  only  two  years.     In  future  the  "Master," 
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whoever  he  may  be,  will  occupy  both  offices. 
The  wax  chandlers  are  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  are  merely  honorary  in  their  nature. 


The  next  National  Ii'rigation  Congress 
will  be  held  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  the  first 
week  of  September,  and  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  yet  held,  and,  moreover,  the  most 
interesting.  We  mention  this  because  our 
western  i"eaders  are  largely  dependent  upon 
irrigation  for  their  success  in  producing 
honey,  and  a  larger  area  of  irrigated  land  is 
one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future. 


The  bee-keepers  of  Minnesota  are  rejoic- 
ing over  the  fact  that  they  have  at  last  se- 
cured a  foul-brood  law.  In  brief,  it  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1000  a  year.  The  other  provisions 
are  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  celebrated 
Wisconsin  law.  The  Minnesota  bee-keepers 
have  tried  hard  and  long  for  this;  but,  un- 
daunted, they  kept  hammering  away  at  their 
legislature  until  their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success. 

HOW   THE   MASSACHUSETTS   PUKE-FOOD   LAW 
IS   WORKING. 

The  pure-food  law  amounts  to  something 
in  Massachusetts,  for  during  the  month  of 
January  there  were  twenty-seven  successful 
pi'osecutions  for  violations  of  the  law  in 
Boston.  One  of  the  principal  grocery  con- 
cerns of  the  city,  with  a  great  name,  it  is 
stated,  was  convicted  of  ten  violations  of  the 
law.  The  tines  imposed  for  the  month 
amounted  to  $1565,  so  that  the  law  must  be 
nearly  self-sustaining. 


FOUL  -  BROOD      LEGISLATION      IN      PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

Referring  to  the  foul-brood  bill  that  is 
now  pending  before  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature at  Harrisburg,  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bee-keepers'  Association,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Klinger,  I'equests  all  bee-keepers  of 
his  State  to  write  to  their  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives to  support  the  bill;  otherwise  it 
may  fail  for  lack  of  interest,  a,s  there  are 
other  bills  on  the  calendar  that  are  crowd- 
ing and  may  push  this  aside  unless  its 
supporters  get  busy.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  has  been  given  a  hearing  before  Prof. 
H.  A.  Surface  and  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Klinger.  It  has  been  reported 
favorably,  and  it  is  now  very  important  that 
the  Pennsylvania  bee-keepers  write  to  their 
State  legislators  at  once. 


PLANTING  honey-bearing  TREES  FOB  FENCE- 
POSTS. 

Carl  Sonderegger,  who  surely  ought  to 
know,  advises  the  farmers  of  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  Texas  to  plant  for  fence- 
posts  and  other  uses  the  following  honey- 
bearing  trees:  First,  the  black  oryellowlocust; 
secomi,  catalpa;  third,  Russian  mulberry; 
fourth,    the    honey-locust.     This   looks    like 


good  sound  advice,  for  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  it  looks  as 
though  each  farmer  would  require  to  grow 
his  own  lumber  or  do  without  it.  We  endorse 
his  selection. 


BETTER  PRICES  ON   PURE   SYRUP. 

The  Florida  Agriculturist  is  quite  enthu- 
siastic over  the  prospects  of  the  cane-syrup 
industry,  which,  it  claims,  can  command  a 
price  of  75  cents  to  $1.00  a  gallon.  Probably 
this  is  true;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  nation- 
al pure-food  law  the  syrup-owners  could  not 
get  such  prices,  for  glucose  would  keep  the 
market  down  to  a  ruinously  low  level,  and 
we  know  considerable  mixing  was  done  un- 
til lately.  If  Florida  is  anxious  to  supply 
the  United  States  with  good  syrup,  a  State 
pure-food  law  working  in  conjunction  with 
Uncle  Sam  is  a  necessity  in  this  case. 


NEW    MAILING- WRAPPER    FOR    GLEANINGS. 

The  reader's  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
■fact  that,  beginning  with  last  issue,  we  are 
mailing  Gleanings  m  flat  wrappers.  The 
increased  size  of  the  journal,  together  with  the 
higher  quality  of  half-tone  paper  necessary 
for  bringing  up  the  engravings,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  change  the  form  of  wrapping. 
We  believe  now  there  will  be  no  further 
complaints  of  missing  numbers  or  of  miss- 
ing sheets  from  any  number.  While  this 
will  cost  some  extra,  the  increasing  prosper- 
ity of  Gleanings  renders  increased  expense 
imperative.  Verily,  Gleanings  was  never  in 
a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  is  now. 


ALFALFA  W^ITH  YELLOW^  BLOSSOMS. 

It  is  stated  that  Prof.  Hansen,  an  agricul- 
tural explorer  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  brought  to  this 
country  a  quantity  of  seed  of  a  new  species 
of  alfalfa  with  yellow  blossoms,  which  is 
said  to  be  very  hardy,  withstanding  a  tem- 
perature of  40  degrees  below  zero.  Experi- 
ments will  be  commenced  at  once  with  the 
new  plant. 

We  think  the  great  trouble  with  novelties 
is  to  get  the  farmers  to  take  hold  of  them. 
Sainfoin,  which  is  quite  common  in  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  and  France,  and  produces 
hay  of  very  high  quality,  is  almost  unknown 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  Any  way,  we 
bee-keepers  will  be  glad  of  a  new  alfalfa  if  it 
yields  honey  as  its  sister  does. 


RECOMBING   AND   DISINFECTING. 

While  we  have  no  foul  brood  in  Medina, 
yet  we  have  taken  precautions  to  give  our 
empty  hives  a  hot  steam  bath  and  a  painting 
inside  with  crude  carbolic  acid,  and,  what  is 
more,  we  are  fumigating  all  empty  combs 
with  formaldehyde.  Any  combs  not  perfect, 
or  that  are  old,  are  melted  up  into  founda- 
tion. As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  are  re- 
combing  and  almost  constantly  disinfecting. 

We  consider  it  very  important  that  any 
queen-breeder  or    shipper    of    bees    should 
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not  only  have  a  clean  bill-of-health,  "  but 
should  be  taking  preventive  measures  so 
that,  if  the  germs  of  disease  do  work  them- 
selves in,  they  may  be  destroyed  before  they 
do  any  damage^ 

JAMES   HEDDON'S   NEW   INVENTION. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "What 
has  become  of  Heddon?"  meaning,  of  covirse, 
James  Heddon,  of  Dowagiac,  Michigan,  in- 
ventor of  the  hive  which  bears  his  name. 
Well,  he  is  still  very  much  alive  but  engaged 
now  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  lures  for 
anglers.  He  is  the  patentee  of  several 
wooden  minnows  which  are  in  use  by  bait- 
casters;  indeed,  he  is  the  head-center  of  the 
Dowagiac  school  of  bait-casters  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Kalamazoo  school  of  ang- 
lers who  are  celebrated  the  world  over. 
Bait-casting  is  done  on  the  same  lines  as 
fly-casting,  and  is  quite  different  from  the 
old  style  of  fishing  with  a  bait,  requiring 
c9nsiderably  more  skill  for  its  successful 
accomplishment. 

LIVE-BEE    DEMONSTRATION    AT    THE    JAMES- 
TOWN  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  Charles  Koeppen,  of  Fredricksburg, 
Va.  expects  to  give  some  live-bee-demonstra- 
tion work  at  the  Jamestown  exposition.  For 
this  purpose  he  is  erecting  a  structure  30x50 
feet.  When  it  is  installed  it  will  cost  some- 
thing like  $1400.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
Live-bee  Exhibition,  for  the  bees  will  be 
handled  in  connection  with  the  moving  pic- 
ture apparatus.  In  the  mean  time  he  expects 
to  sell  standard  bee-books.  This  live-bee- 
demonstration  work  will  appear  on  what  is 
known  as  the  "War-path;"  and  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  attrac- 
tive features  and  certainly  a  great  deal  better 
than  some  of  the  fakes  that  crowded  the 
Pike  at  St.  Lonissnd  the  Midway  at  Chicago. 

This  will  be  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to 
get  up  a  bee  exhibit  on  so  large  a  scale 
at  an  exposition,  and  we  are,  therefore,  wait- 
ing with  interest  the  result  of  the  experimett. 


more  about  malted  honey. 

Dr.  Hamilton  T.  Mason  has  written  us 
lurther  with  regard  to  his  malted  honey. 
He  says  he  has  no  idea  of  putting  up  honey 
for  appearance,  but  rather  something  for 
weak  run-down  people  who  do  not  stop  to 
look  at  the  color,  nor  perhaps  the  flavor,  for 
that  matter.  He  adds  the  honey  sent  us  was 
originally  amber,  hence  not  the  best.  He 
further  states  that,  by  putting  in  less  malt, 
the  flavor  is  unaffected.  He  aims,  however, 
to  produce  a  food  having  both  the  flavor  of 
the  honey  and  the  malt.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  blend  can  be  introduced  through 
the  health  stores,  and  by  advertising  in  the 
health  magazines,  in  which  he  is  probably 
correct. 

The  makers  of  "health"  foods  have  cer- 
tainly been  very  successful  the  last  few 
years  in  making  money;  and  if  honey  can 
be  advertised  in  the  same  manner  there  is 
"millions  in  it."     If  it  could  be  patented,  a 


great   deal   of  money  could  be  made  out  of 
honey,  but —     

THE  unusual  APRIL  WEATHER. 

In  our  last  issue  we  i-eported  an  unusually 
warm  spell  of  weather  duiing  the  latter  part 
of  March,  adding  that  we  felt  fearful  this 
would  be  followed  by  the  other  extreme — a 
cold  April.  That  our  fears  were  not  alto- 
gether groundless  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  since  the  first  of  April,  we  have  had 
cool  to  cold  weather.  The  bees  have  had 
almost  no  chance  to  fly;  snow  and  cold  rains, 
with  very  little  sunshine,  have  continued  on 
throughout  the  month  thus  far  (April  20). 

If  this  condition  is  universal  in  the  North 
it  will  mean  much  spring  dwindling,  and  as 
a  result  many  colonies  will  be  in  poor  con- 
dition when  the  harvest  comes.  Even  if  the 
nectar  supply  should  be  abundant  in  June 
and  July,  the  weak  stocks  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  gather  a  good  crop.  But  bees 
have  a  wonderful  recuperative  power;  and 
should  the  weather  be  ideal  from  now  on, 
they  may  make  up  the  lost  time. 

Comparing  this  April  with  that  of  three  or 
four  years  ago,  the  contrast  is  remarkable. 
Then  we  were  having  swarms  at  this  time. 
Fruit-bloom,  which  was  then  out  in  all  its 
glory,  had  made  the  bees  simply  wild. 


THE    LATE   SPRING,    AND   PRICES    ON    HONEY 
FOR    1907. 

The  late  spring  in  many  of  the  Northern 
States,  coupled  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
rain  in  California,  and  the  entire  failure  of 
the  honey  season  in  Cuba,  does  not  give  a 
prospect  of  a  glut  of  honey  for  1907.  The 
markets,  when  they  open  up,  should  be  firm, 
especially  so  this  year — the  first  one  when 
the  National  pure-food  law  has  been  in 
ett"ect.  We  must  not  expect,  however,  that 
this  law  is  going  to  work  a  revolution  in 
prices  in  one  year.  It  may  take  the  dear 
public  ten  years  to  learn  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  law.  Some  fool  papers  even  now  are 
telling  about  manufactured  comb  honey, 
when  they  ought  to  know,  if  they  know  any 
thing,  that  if  such  a  product  were  mechan- 
ically possible  it  would  be  barred  from  the 
markets,  especially  so  as  new  pure-food  laws 
are  being  enacted  in  the  various  States  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

"THE  HIT  BIRD   THAT  FLUTTERS." 

Recently  some  of  the  dealers  affected  by 
the  proposed  New  Jersey  pure-food  law  were 
given  a  hearing  which  brought  quite  an  ar- 
ray of  druggists,  ice-cream  makers,  and 
others.  One  druggist  is  said  to  have  stated 
to  the  reporters  that,  if  he  was  compelled  to 
state  on  his  labels  the  ingredients  of  some  of 
his  preparations  he  would  lose  $40,000.  The 
ice-cream  dealers  vigorously  oppose  the  pro- 
posed law  because  they  wish  to  sell  a  coun- 
terfeit made  from  gelatine,  condensed  milk, 
and  starch  as  ice-cream. 

The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  ought  to  make 
themselves  heard  at  once.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  demand  for  real  cream,  real  milk. 
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real  jelly,  real  fruit-juice,  and  real  honey,  is 
growing  at  a  great  rate,  and  this  must  ulti- 
mately redound  to  the  farmers'  benefit. 

Some  of  our  farm  papers  ai'e  vei'y  slow  to 
catch  on  to  this  phase  of  pure-food  legisla- 
tion. The  evil  of  adulteration  is  far  more 
widespread  than  has  been  generally  suppos- 
ed— it  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  "watering" 
stocks  or  railroad  wrecking,  as  it  affects  eve- 
ry household  in  the  land. 


SPECIALTY   vs.    MIXED   HUSBANDRY. 

To  be  or  not  to  be  a  specialist  in  bee-keep- 
ing is  a  hard  question  to  decide.  The  weight 
of  testimony  goes  to  show  that  bee-keepers 
are  very  far  from  being  mere  specialists,  for 
a  great  proportion  of  them  are  expert  poul- 
try-men, while  not  a  few  are  skillful  all- 
round  farmers.  Evidently,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  bee-keeping  does  not  prevent 
the  average  American  from  acquiring  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  other  rural  pursuits.  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  the  farmers  who 
are  specialists  in  some  one  pursuit,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, cotton,  sugar-cane,  cattle  or  sheep 
farming,  are  as  well  off  financially  or  other- 
wise as  those  who  pursue  a  mixed  husbandry. 

We  note  in  the  South  the  constant  advice 
is  to  diversify  the  crops  of  the  farm,  and  not 
rely  on  one  staple.  The  agriculturist  whose 
pantry  is  always  well  tilled  is  the  man  who 
raises  his  own  food  supplies.  In  farming,  at 
least,  some  think  Nature  seems  to  abhor 
specialism.  We  like  to  think  that  the  bee- 
keeper who  excels  can  raise  his  own  fruits 
and  vegetables,  his  own  chickens,  milk,  etc., 
and  do  it  as  well  as  anybody  else. 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  SWEET  CLOVER  FOR  FLA- 
VORING;   WHY  CATTLE  DON'T  LIKE 
IT  AT  FIRST. 

The  pure-food  laws  may  affect  the  status 
of  sweet  clover  somewhat,  for  an  extract 
known  as  cumarin  has  been  made  for  some 
time  from  the  plant  and  quite  extensively  sold 
as  vanilla.  It  is  not  considered  quite  as  good 
as  vanilla,  not  being  worth  more  than  half 
that  of  vanillin,  the  artificial  substitute  for 
real  vanilla.  It  is  the  cumarin  which  this  clo- 
ver contains  that  causes  animals  to  dislike  it 
at  first.  The  hay  is  better  liked,  simply  be- 
cause the  cumarin  has  been  rendered  less  rank 
by  drying  in  the  sun.  There  is  nothing  in- 
jurious about  cumarin,  being  extracted  from 
a  vegetable,  but  there  is  some  chance  of  va- 
nillin being  ruled  out,  as  it  comes  from  a  coal- 
tar  source. 

Something  similar  to  cumarin  is  also  ex- 
tracted from  tonka  beans  gathered  on  the 
Orinoco  River.  The  latter  is  not  a  "bean," 
but  the  seed  of  a  fruit  resembling  the  mango 
or  peach.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
"Can  cumarin  take  the  place  of  vanilla,  or, 
rather,  vanillin,  for  it  is  the  latter  which  now 
rules  the  market  of  the  United  States  ?  Merck 
quotes  cumarin  (wholesale)  at  $4.25  per  lb. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about 
sweet  clover  as  a  food  for  farm  animals;  but  no 
one,  apparently,  has  noted  its  great  value  as 
a  fodder  plant  for  sheep  and  goats. 


TREE-PLANTING   IN   OHIO. 

At  present  it  looks  as  though  tree-planting 
would  become  popular  even  here  in  Ohio, 
where  nearly  all  the  land  is  comparatively 
high-priced.  The  following,  from  the  pen  of 
a  practical  farmei',  will  give  a  slight  idea  of 
the  trend  of  planting  opinion: 

Last  year  I  planted  26  acres  of  my  bes:  land  to  ca- 
talpa-trees,  and  this  coming  spring  I  shall  plant  125 
acres  more.  I  did  not  commence  this  large  planting 
of  trees  as  a  business  until  I  had  satisfied  myself  by  a 
thorough  investigation  that  I  shall  make  more  from 
the  growth  of  the  trees  on  this  land  than  I  could  have 
hoped  to  make  by  farming  it.  This  is  not  poor  un- 
profitable land,  but  the  very  best  of  farming-land; 
and  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing  that  my 
trees  will  make  me  much  more  than  can  be  produced 
from  the  land  by  ordinary  agriculture.  Of  course,  an 
income  like  this  will  have  to  be  waited  for — eight, 
nine,  or  ten  years,  possibly;  but  those  who  are  so  sit- 
uated that  they  can  plant  trees  and  wait  for  returns 
will  be  wonderfully  surprised  when  their  harvest 
comes  in. — //.  C.  Rogers.  Champaign  Co.,  0.,  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer  for  Feb.  2. 

Remember  that  the  catalpa  is  ranked 
among  the  honey-producers. 

The  newspapers  have  announced  the  fact 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  had  decided 
to  secure  large  tracts  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tree-planting  to  supply  its  own  wants 
when  lumber  will  be  scarcer  than  it  is  now. 


HONEY    AS   A   PERFECT   FOOD   AND  AS  A  PRE- 
VENTIVE  OF   FATIGUE. 

Honey  is  an  excellent  food  in  the  preven- 
tion of  fatigue,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  while 
it  builds  up  the  body  (or,  rather,  makes  up 
for  the  loss  of  tissue),  it  does  not  tax  the 
system.  The  latter  is  not  called  upon  to 
throw  off  or  get  rid  of  a  mass  of  perfectly 
useless  material,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  not  ^^  part  of  honey  is  actual  waste. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  partial  di- 
gestion before  being  eaten,  and.  in  addition, 
the  exquisite  flavor  of  much  of  our  honey 
induces  a  very  free  flow  of  saliva — a  very 
necessary  aid  to  digestion.  It  is  believed 
that,  after  passing  to  the  stomach  to  become 
natural  glucose  by  the  aid  of  the  usual  di- 
gestive ferments,  it  later  becomes  glycogen 
through  the  operation  of  the  liver.  In  this 
manner  it  is  converted  into  heat  and  work. 
It  is  given  off  by  the  body  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water. 

This  is  the  latest  theory  of  the  digestive 
process  as  applied  to  honey. 

It  differs  from  sugar  in  two  important  par- 
ticulars— first,  it  does  not  require  to  be  "in- 
verted," or  converted  into  glucose — a  pro- 
cess which  frequently  leads  to  diabetes,  or 
kidney  troubles,  and  it  also  possesses  an  ar- 
oma and  flavor  which  sugar  does  not,  and 
which  is  so  necessary  to  good  digestion  by 
inducing  the  saliva  to  flow.  It  contains  oth- 
er valuable  ingredients  not  found  in  sugar. 


DOES  OUR  HONEY  GO  TO  ENGLAND? 

Referring  to  what  we  had  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  prices  of  English  honey  in  former  is- 
sues a  correspondent  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal  has  this  to  say  (in  part): 

Then  our  folks  are  ever  ready  to  boast  of  the  high 
prices  they  obtain  for  their  produce.  Quite  recently 
Gleanings,  with  a  world-wide  circulation,  was  writ- 
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ing  up  the  high  prices  obtained  by  English  bee-keep- 
ers for  their  honey;  and  this  tends  to  whet  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  bee-keepers  abroad  to  scoop  in  some  of  the 
"  almighty  dollars  "  by  sending  their  produce  to  com- 
pete with  ours.  As  regards  the  consumption  of  hon- 
ey. I  feel  sure  a  much  larger  quantity  is  disposed  of 
than  a  few  years  ago,  as  the  growth  of  the  industry 
must  be  steadily  progressing.  The  hive-makers  of 
ten  years  or  more  ago  are  still  offering  hives  for  sale, 
and  have,  no  doubt,  collectively  turned  out  thousands 
yearly;  and  our  advertising  columns  record  that  sec- 
tions are  imported  by  the  million  yearly.  There  is 
only  one  class  of  honey-producers  who  can  compla- 
cently view  these  advances,  and  they  are  the  heather- 
honey  men  who  live  "  ayont  the  Tweed."  May  they 
have  a  record  output  at  2s.  to  2s.  &d.  per  pound  (48  to 
60  cts  )  in  the  coming  summer.— W.  Woodley. 
Beedon,  Newbury. 

Our  readers  will  remember  we  said  noth- 
ing relative  to  exporting  honey  to  England. 
On  the  contrary,  we  stated  our  opinion  that 
American  consumers  were  quite  as  well  able 
to  pay  good  pi'ices  as  Englishmen,  to  say  the 
least,  and  we  believe  there  is  very  little 
American  honey  now  exported  to  the  Eng- 
lish market.  A  good  deal  of  the  honey  that 
the  writer  of  the  note  complains  of  comes 
from  British  colonies  where  the  "almighty" 
dollar  is  the  standard  of  value —  notaialy  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Canada.  We  maintain 
that  the  population  of  this  country,  which  is 
about  85,000,000,  can  consume  all  the  honey 
we  produce  and  considerably  more. 

Another  fact  which  prevents  us  for  the 
present  from  exporting  honey  in  any  quanti- 
ty is  the  low  price  offered  by  English  buy- 
ers, who  bottle  the  honey  and  expect  to 
make  a  large  profit  on  the  transaction— and 
they  do,  according  to  Mr.  Woodley's  own 
showing.  It  is  the  bottler  who  is  after  the 
dollars — or  shillings.  We  do  not  covet  the 
English  market,  but  its  prices. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  S   POLICY   OF   CREAT- 
ING  FOREST   RESERVES. 

Some  of  our  Western  contemporaries  are 
making  severe  comments  on  President  Roose- 
velt's policy  of  creating  great  forest  reserves, 
claiming  there  is  very  little  timber  on  these 
lands.  The  government  is  probably  aware 
of  this,  but  trees  can  be  planted  on  them, 
and  that  is  probably  what  will  be  done  later 
on  when  we  get  round  to  it.  No  other  agen- 
cy could  do  this  better  than  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  work  of  this  kind  lasts  for 
centuries,  and  hence  can  not  be  delegated  to 
private  enterprise. 

No  greater  calamity  could  befall  this  coun- 
try than  to  cut  down  all  its  foi'ests;  but  this 
is  precisely  what  is  being  done;  and  without 
planting  on  a  vast  scale  we  are  measurably 
near  the  time  when  there  will  be  no  timber 
available  except  at  prices  which  would  be 
prohibitive  of  competition  with  other  nations 
who  manufactui'e  wooden  goods. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question;  for 
it  is  probable,  if  these  forest  reserves  are  kept 
as  great  game  preserves,  the  money  gain 
would  be  greater  than  the  present  plan  of 
cutting  off  the  trees  and  using  them  as  pas- 
tures. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  are  anxious  to  pursue  the  same  sui- 
cidal poli(;y  which  characterized  the  Central 
States.     We  are  sure  some  of   the  reserves. 


if  properly  planted,  would  become  grand 
places  for  bee-keeping,  and  this  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  reckoning-up.  Men 
will  have  to  be  engaged  to  care  for  the  for- 
est, others  to  cut  the  timber,  others  to  use 
the  wood  in  factories;  tourists  and  hunters 
will  be  attracted  to  the  locality,  and  in  the 
end  a  large  population  will  be  maintained. 

The  pe<»ple  of  the  East,  who  have  seen  the 
folly  of  indiscriminate  timber-cuttmg,  are 
willing  to  vote  public  money  to  support  the 
President's  policy,  and  we  judge  bee-keep- 
ex's  are  with  him.  Bee-men  have  a  dou- 
ble interest  in  this  problem,  because  they 
want  to  see  a  bee  flora  created  and  a  supply 
of  timber  maintained  for  all  time.  We  can 
join  hands  with  the  foresters,  saw-millers, 
huntei's,  tourists,  and  anglers  to  prevent  the 
further  despoliation  of  the  national  domain. 
Maine  is  succesfully  pursuing  the  policy  just 
recommended,  and  Ontario  is  practically  do- 
ing the  same,  so  also  New  York.  The  same 
criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  the  work  in 
these  three  sections,  but  we  hear  little  of  it 
now. 


DESTRUCTION   OF   BEES    BY   SMELTER  SMOKE; 
A  SETTLEMENT  WITH   THE   SMELTERS   BY 
WHICH     THE     SUFFERING    BEE-KEEP- 
ERS WERK  AWARDED  $60,000 
DAMAGES. 

On  both  of  our  trips  through  the  arid  re- 
gions of  the  great  West  some  years  ago, 
studying  up  the  bee  question,  we  observed 
that  those  bee-yards  that  were  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  big  smelters  were  seri- 
ously damaged.  The  highly  poisonous  gases 
that  permeated  the  atmosphere  seemed  to 
kill  vegetation,  especially  all  plant  life  that 
furnished  honey,  and  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing serious  inroads  on  the  lives  of  the  bees 
themselves.  In  fact,  all  vegetation  for  miles 
around  was  badly  iDlighted  by  the  noxious 
gases.  The  damage  was  seriously  discussed 
by  bee-keepers,  and  it  was  evident  at  that 
time  that  either  the  smelters  would  have  to 
move  or  else  the  bee-keepers. 

As  we  understood  the  question,  the  bee-own- 
ers had  the  right  of  priority  occupation  of  the 
territory;  and  in  the  early  days,  before  these 
big  works  moved  into  the  territory,  bee- 
keeping there  was  a  very  lucrative  business. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  pro  and 
con  tnrough  all  these  years;  and  sometimes 
it  was  thought  that  the  aid  of  the  courts 
would  have  to  be  invoked;  but  it  appears 
that  both  sides  (and  wisely,  too,  as  we  think) 
resorted  to  a  friendly  arbitration,  with  the 
result  as  recorded  in  the  heading.  While 
apparently,  at  least,  the  alleged  sum  is  a 
large  one,  it  is  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  damage  that  has  been  done. 

We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  E. 
S.  Lovesy.  one  who  has  suffered  in  this  way, 
and  we  remember  him  as  a  man  of  sterling 
qualities  —  certainly  not  one  who  would  be 
inclined  to  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  the 
actual  damage. 

He  has  written  an  article  on  the  general 
subject  for  the  Deseret  Farmer,  which  we 
are  pleased  to  publish  in  full,  as  it  is  of  more 
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than  usual  interest  to  beekeepers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  those  big  smelting-works. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  there  are  other 
bee-keepers  not  involved  in  this  particular 
trouble,  but  v^ho  have  likewise  been  suffer- 
ing a  like  damage.  Whether  this  will  act  as 
a  precedent  to  other  cases  remains  to  be 
seen. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  status  is  for 
these  other  parties,  but  we  should  be  glad  to 
place  befoi'e  our  readers  any  news  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

After  a  long  and  severe  struggle  of  two  years,  we 
have  finally  been  successful  in  securing  a  settlement 
by  arbitration  with  the  smelters  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  smelters,  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  was  the  banner  bee  and  honey  county 
of  the  State.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  over  ten 
thousand  colonies  of  bees  in  the  county.  To-day  I  be- 
lieve there  are  not  ten  colonies  left.  At  tirst,  when 
the  bees  began  to  die  off,  the  bee-keepers,  not  being 
cognizant  of  the  source  of  their  trouble,  bought  more 
bees,  but  these  died  off  faster  than  the  tirst  ones. 
Many  of  our  bee-keepers,  having  made  a  success  of 
the  business,  and  depending  upon  it  for  a  livelihood, 
did  not  like  to  give  it  up  until  absolutely  forced  to. 
The  writer  has  lost,  all  told,  over  one  thousand  colo- 
nies; and  while  we  have  suffered  enormous  losses,  we 
decided  it  was  a  source  of  wisdom  lo  compromise  with 
the  smelter  people  for  the  s>um  of  $15,000  from  each  of 
the  four  smelter  companies.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
begin  to  compensate  us  for  our  losses:  but  we  started 
in  for  a  friendly  settlement  by  arbitration,  rather 
than  to  go  into  the  courts.  We  think  this  settlement 
is  better  than  it  would  have  been  to  go  into  the  court 
and  secure  a  judgment,  as  that  is  a  very  poor  thing  to 
live  on;  but  the  little  ready  cash  that  we  have  receivi  d 
has  helped  many  of  our  bee-keepers  materially,  and 
we  realize  too  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  beginning  the  smelters  were  welcomed  to  the 
valley,  and  no  one  anticipated  any  trouble  from  their 
operation.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  un- 
foreseen complication  of  this  long-drawn-out  question 
our  bee-keepers  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  final 
settlement  reached. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  many  words  of  ap- 
preciation received  by  the  bee-keepers  for  the  work  I 
have  done  in  conducting  this  matter.  There  have 
been  volumes  of  documents  pass  between  myself  and 
the  smelters  in  our  persistent  effort  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  successful  issue.  The  smelter  people  were 
always  courteous  and  patient;  aod,  while  it  was  a  long 
and  tedious  affair,  it  was  most  pleasant  throughout 

With  the  smelters  already  located  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  we  have  had  experience  which  ought  to  have 
giveii  a  lesson  so  far  as  the  location  of  smelters  is 
concerned.  However,  there  was  actually  buili  in  1906, 
near  the  agricultural  centers  of  Weber  and  Box  Elder 
Counties,  another  smelter.  A  protest  was  sent  by  the 
bee-keepers  to  the  company  before  the  smelter  was 
built,  and  now  we  feel  that,  if  the  bees  are  destroyed 
by  fumes,  a  condition  mo?.t  likely  to  obtain,  the  bee- 
keepers of  those  sections  will  claim  full  damage  for 
their  losses.  The  smelters  that  are  to  be  built  in  the 
future  should  be  made  in  those  sections  where  they 
will  not  do  damage  to  the  agricultural  industry. 


A  PLURALITY  OF  QCEKNS  IN  A  HIVK  WITHOUT 
PERFORATED  ZINC  OR  OTHER  DIVISION. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  article  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  on  the  possibility  of 
having  a  plurality  of  queens  in  one  brood- 
nest  without  using  perforated  zinc  or  division- 
boards,  as  given  on  page  473  for  April  1. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Pressler,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  a 
bee-keeper  of  considerable  note  in  his  State, 
has  for  some  time  been  working  on  the  same 
lines.  The  writer  has  been  crying  to  get  him 
to  put  a  few  of  his  ideas  in  typewriter,  and 
send  them  on  to  us  for  publication,  but  noth- 
ing has  come  to  hand  till  now. 

When  the  article  by  Mr.  Alexander  ap- 
peared, it  so   stirred  up  our  friend  that  he 


could  no  longer'keep  his  light  under  a  bushel, 
as  will  be  shown  by  the  communication 
sent.  As  the  matter  is  something  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  we  are  pleased  to 
place  it  before  our  readers  right  here  in  th*e 
editorial  columns. 

I  consider  Mr.  Alexander  one  of  the  ablest  contrib- 
utors to  Gleanings,  and  wish  we  had  more  such 
writers.  Many  bee-keepers  may  not  consider  his 
practices  and  doctrines  altogether  orthodox;  but  for 
myself  I  wish  we  had  more  bee-keepers  of  this  class, 
who  are  willing  to  blaze  the  way  to  what  I  consider 
modern  apiculture. 

Thus  far  I  have  persistently  refused  to  have  any 
thing  published  over  my  signature;  but  the  last  article 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  has  so  stirred  me  up  that  I  can 
not  refrain  from  emphasizing  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing two  or  more  layiug  queens  in  one  colony  to  build 
up  strong  colonies  preparatory  to  the  expected  honey- 
flow.  After  having  tried  all  the  so-called  systems  of 
queen  rearing  and  mating.  I  have  found  them  all  lack- 
ing some  essential  point  for  my  practical  use.  In  ex- 
perimenting along  the  lines  of  queen-mating  in  full 
colonies  (which  I  do  altogether  now)  by  placing 
division-boards  made  of  queen-excluding  zinc,  some 
solid  boards,  and  queen-excluders  made  for  the  pur- 
pose between  the  brood-chamber  and  the  surplus  de- 
partment, and  being  rushed  wiih  work  one  day,  failing 
to  replace  these  division-boards,  etc.,  after  examin- 
ing a  colony,  I  found  on  returning,  six  days  later,  that 
four  virgin  queens,  which  were  placed  therein  for 
mating  purposes,  wert-  all  mated  and  laying,  with  the 
excluders  and  division-boards  standing  on  the  outside 
rear  of  the  hive.  I  had  used  these  division-boards 
and  excluders  with  from  four  to  ten  queens  in  a  hive, 
and  many  times  after  the  virgins  were  mated— prob- 
ably not  had  ready  sale— I  kept  the  queens  laying  in 
their  several  compartments  for  some  time;  and  the 
bees  going  through  the  excluders  above, intermingling 
with  all  the  <iueens  in  the  hive  and  filling  a  second 
story  in  afewdays.  made  me  "  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

Judiiingtrom  the  article  by  Mr.  Alexander  he  has 
gone  up  the  lane  of  progress,  grazing  between  the 
second  wires  of  a  barbed-wire  fence,  tasting  a  little  of 
the  golden  sweet  in  the  promised  land,  and  no  doubt 
has  been  scratched  by  the  barbs  on  the  wire  fence  on 
many  occasions;  but,  like  myself,  nothing  like  ad- 
versity is  known  to  him  when  experimenting  along 
modern  scientific  lines.  I  am  satisfied  there  will  be 
many  the  coming  season  who  will  attempt  this  method 
and  make  a  failure  of  it,  and  say  it  is  not  Littledoo-oxy 
or  Lermiloxy.  simply  because  of  the  prejudice  for  the 
teachings  of  the  past. 

Were  it  not  for  the  editorials  in  Gleanings,  and 
footnotes  expounding  and  upholding  Mr.  Alexander 
the  past  year,  the  majority  of  his  writings  would 
hardly  have  been  accepted;  but  with  this  footnote 
explanation  by  the  editor,  he  has  become  authority 
and  a  shining  light  for  our  industry,  for  which  I  am 
thankful. 

Some  time  last  summer  a  certain  doctor  from  a 
Western  State  discovered  two  laying  queens  in  one 
hive— mother  and  daughter.  He  wrote  and  had  an 
article  in  one  of  the  bee  papers  about  it,  saying  that 
he  was  now  an  old  man  and  had  never  before  seen 
any  thing  like  it— facetiously  wondering  at  the  same 
time  if  any  one  else  had  ever  witnessed  such  a  thing. 
He  seemed  to  go  into  ecstasy  over  this  "  new  discov- 
ery." This  did  not  move  me  one  bit,  because  I  had 
just  73  laying  queens  in  ten  thirteen-frame  hives  at 
that  very  moment    no  mothers  and  daughters  either. 

On  several  i  ccasions  anoth^  r  bee-keeper  who  carries 
his  name  by  the  same  handle  (I  suppose  to  suggest 
authority)  wanted  to  know  how  a  queen-breeder  knew 
which  queen  product  d  the  best  strain  of  bees  for 
honey-gathering,  when  of  necessity  all  his  colonies 
were  devoted  to  "modern  queen-rearing."  This 
prompted  me  to  say  on  the  floor  of  a  convention  that 
I  could  mate  all  my  queens  in  full  colonies,  and  in- 
stead of  diminishing  or  having  no  surplus  crop  of 
honey,  I  could  at  least  double  my  crop.  So  could 
every  queen-breeder  if  he  would  burn  up  his  baby- 
nuclei  mating-bo\es,  then  thoroughly  l«-arn  the  habits 
of  the  bee.  and  start  modern  queen-reai-ina,  which  is  as 
old  as  time  itself.  What  are  those  queens  worth  that 
are  reared  and  mated  by  the  baby  system  ?  They  are 
small,  puny,  sickly-looking  specimens  of  the  real 
thing— I  mean  7.t  per  cent  of  them,  and  that  percentage 
should  have  their  heads  pinched  off. 

On  next  page  J.  A.  Green  writes  on  the 
same  subject. 
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Bees  have  wintered  very  well  so  far,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  season 
here. 

The  Colorado  legislature  passed  a  good  lo- 
cal-option law  during  its  last  session.  The 
territory  owned  by  the  distillers  and  brewers 
is  narrowing  down. 

^^ 

Honey  that  has  granulated  in  the  comb 
can  be  melted  without  damage  to  the  comb 
by  a  careful  management  of  the  heat;  but  it 
is  hardly  practical  or  profitable  to  attempt 
it.  In  the  case  of  honey  in  sections,  there  is 
the  fui'ther  disadvantage  that  the  appearance 
is  injured  by  the  melted  honey  settling  close 
against  the  cappings,  making  watery-looking 
combs. 

^' 

It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  to 
winter  over  colonies  that  have  foul  brood, 
no  matter  how  strong  they  may  appear  to  be 
in  the  fall.  Our  inspector  permitted  this  in 
some  cases  last  fall.  In  buying  bees  this 
spring  I  came  across  some  of  these.  Four 
out  of  five  of  them  stood  no  chance  whatever 
of  living  long  enough  to  be  cured,  but  would 
inevitably  die  and  be  robbed  out.  In  fact,  I 
heard  of  some  cases  where  this  had  already 
happened.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is  not 
the  usual  percentage  of  young  bees  among 
those  going  into  winter  quarters,  so  that  the 
winter  loss  is  heavier.  Then  when  brood- 
rearing  begins  in  the  spring,  so  many  of  the 
larvai  die  of  disease  that  the  colony  has  no 
chance  to  build  up. 

The  statement  on  page  473,  that  if  we 
slowly  melt  a  quantity  of  solid  honey  the 
dextrose  and  levulose  can  be  separated  very 
readily,  the  latter  running  away  from  the 
dextrose,  which  is  in  the  form  of  finely  gran- 
ulated sugar,  doubtless  is  correct  of  some 
honey.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  just  such  honey 
myself.  But  with  some  honey,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  with  a  thoroughly  well-ripen- 
ed article  of  any  honey,  this  would  be  im- 
possible. In  both  Illinois  and  Colorado  I 
have  produced  tons  of  honey  that  was  too 
dense  and  uniform  in  texture  when  granulat- 
ed to  permit  of  any  separation  of  its  constit- 
uents. When  heat  was  applied,  the  honey 
softened  or  melted  uniformly.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  writer  of  the  paragraph  in  question 
ever  saw  a  sample  of  granulated  heartsease, 
clover,  or  alfalfa  honey  that  had  been  thor- 
oughly ripened. 

/^ 

TWO  LAYING   QUEENS  IN  A  COLONY. 

If  it  should  prove  that  E.  W.  Alexander  is 
correct  in  his  claim  that  it  is  practical  to  keep 


two  or  more  laying  queens  in  a  hive,  its  pub- 
lication will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  that  have  been  taken  in  bee- 
keeping in  a  long  time.  In  corroboration  of 
his  position  I  will  say  that  I  once  introduced 
a  queen  into  a  colony  that  already  had  a 
good  laying  queen.  I  had  a  queen  I  intend- 
ed to  supersede.  I  killed  her,  and  later  in 
the  day  put  a  queen  into  the  same  hive,  as  I 
supposed,  introducing  by  the  candy  plan. 
Several  days  later,  in  looking  at  my  records 
I  found  that  I  had  put  the  queen  into  the 
wrong  hive.  Examination  showed  that  both 
queens,  the  one  belonging  in  the  hive  and 
the  one  I  had  introduced,  were  there,  both 
young  queens,  both  apparently  laying  and 
on  good  terms  with  each  other  and  the  work- 
ers. The  queen  was  needed  in  the  other 
hive,  so  one  was  removed,  and  somehow  I 
never  experimented  any  further  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Contrary  to  his  experience,  I  have  had  lay- 
ing queens  kill  each  other  when  shut  up  to- 
gether, also  when  in  separate  cages  lying  to- 
gether so  that  they  could  sting  each  other 
through  the  wire  cloth.  I  think  it  very  like- 
ly that  we  shall  find  there  is  a  difference  of 
temper  in  different  strains  of  bees  that  will 
give  a  variation  in  results.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  strains  of  bees  can  be  readily  unit- 
ed without  trouble,  while  others  are  almost 
sure  to  fight. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT-TKEES  WHILE  IN  BLOOM. 

Several  of  the  States  have  laws  prohibiting 
the  spraying  of  fruit-trees  with  poison  while 
they  are  in  blossom.  Colorado  is  one  of 
these.  Aside  from  this,  we  have  been  con- 
gratulating ourselves  that  up-to-date  fruit- 
growers had  come  to  the  belief  that  spraying 
when  trees  are  in  bloom  is  contrary  to  their 
own  interests.  But  a  new  development  has 
arisen  here  in  Colorado.  The  Grand  Valley, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  is  largely 
devoted  to  fruit-raising,  apples  being  one  of 
the  main  crops.  Probably  there  is  no  district 
where  more  interest  is  taken  in  scientific 
horticulture  or  where  better  preparation  is 
made  for  it.  In  the  matter  of  spraying,  hun- 
dreds of  power-spraying  outfits  are  in  use, 
and  during  the  last  season  the  fruit-growers 
of  Mesa  Co.  paid  out  over  $36,000  for  spray- 
ing-materials alone,  many  carloads  of  poison 
being  applied.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  spray- 
ing question  is  an  important  one  to  the  fruit- 
grower, and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look 
at  the  question  from  his  side,  even  if  it  is 
not  altogether  agreeable. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that 
the  time  for  proper  spraying  is  very  short. 
To  be  effective  it  must  "be  done  while  the 
calyx  is  open  in  order  to  fill  the  calyx  cup 
with  poison.  The  closing  of  the  calyx  varies 
with  different  varieties;  but  in  from  five  to 
seven  days  after  the  petals  have  fallen  it  has 
closed  and  the  time  for  effective  spraying 
has  passed. 

If  you  will  examine  a  bunch  of  apple-blos- 
soms you  will  find  that  there  are  usually 
from  five  to  eight  blossoms  in  a  bunch,  but 
that  this  bunch  seldom  produces  over  one  or 
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two  apples.  These  are  produced  from  the 
center  blossoms,  which  open  sooner,  drop 
their  petals  sooner,  and  close  their  calyces 
sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  blossoms.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  fruit-grower,  these  cen- 
tral blossoms  are  the  only  ones  to  be  consid- 
ered so  far  as  his  interests  are  concerned. 
To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  field  ento- 
mologist, carrying  on  a  branch  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station  here,  "The  center  blos- 
soms are  invariably  the  first  to  open  their 
petals  and  first  to  drop  them.  They  are  first 
to  close  their  calyces,  and  most  likely  to  set 
fruit  which  will  remain  without  dropping 
from  the  tree.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
this  first  spraying  should  be  done  with  these 
blossoms  in  mincf."  You  will  see  that  there 
is  a  powerful  incentive  for  the  man  with  a 
large  amount  of  spraying  to  do  to  get  at  it 
before  the  outside  blossoms  have  fallen 
This,  undoubtedly,  will  be  bad  for  the  bees. 
But  with  the  large  amount  the  fruit-grower 
has  at  stake,  can  we  altogther  blame  him? 


can  be  cut  from  the  standai'd  size,  and  the 
remnants  used  for  starters  in  the  frames  on 
which  swarms  are  hived.  In  this  way  there 
would  be  no  indication  to  the  foundation- 
maker  of  the  size  of  frame. in  which  it  was  to 
be  used. 

Please  remember  that  the  users  of  shallow 
hives  are  not  denied  the  privilege  of  handling 
frames  if  they  want  to.  They  are  not  oblig- 
ed to  double  the  size  of  the  hive  or  add  a 
whole  story  of  brood  or  honey  unless  they 
want  to.  They  can  make  such  additions 
just  about  as  easily,  and  even  more  gradual- 
ly, by  single  frames  than  the  users  of  the 
large  frames.  Mr.  Dadant  does  not  relish 
the  idea  of  hunting  a  queen  by  shaking  the 
whole  swarm  out.  Of  course,  that  is  im- 
practical with  his  hive;  but  if  he  could  do  it 
with  less  time  and  labor  than  by  overhauling 
the  frames  (and  1  can  easily  prove  that  this 
is  the  case),  is  there  any  good  reason  why  he 
should  not  do  it? 


DEEP  VS.  SHALLOW  BROOD-CHAMBERS. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  Da- 
dant's  article  on  page  485  that  I  want  to  re- 
ply to.  In  the  first  place  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Heddon  hive  has  not  made 
the  progress  that  might  have  been  expected 
of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  Heddon  hive  has 
not  become  greatly  popular.  I  will  admit 
that  it  may  even  have  lost  some  of  the 
popularity  it  once  enjoyed.  But  there  are 
some  good  reasons  for  that  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  divisible-brood-chamber  hive. 
While  I  think  great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Heddon 
for  his  introduction  of  the  divisible  brood- 
chamber,  I  was  never  very  well  satisfied  with 
his  hive  after  it  had  been  in  use  for  some 
time.  The  frames  were  too  hard  to  handle 
when  manipulation  became  necessary,  and 
there  were  some  other  defects  of  construction 
which  soon  led  me  to  discard  the  hive.  I 
once  had  about  fifty  of  them.  I  have  just 
one  now.  But  some  slight  changes  in  con- 
struction, mainly  the  adoption  of  a  closed-end 
hanging  frame,  made  a  shallow  hive  that 
suited  me  much  better,  and  I  have  several 
hundred  of  these  in  use  now.  Probably  there 
are  others  who  gave  up  the  Heddon  hive  be- 
cause they  recognized  its  faults  and  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  I  had  to  make  a  hive 
that  avoided  them. 

The  point  that  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
foundation  sold  by  the  Dadant  factory  is  for 
shallow  hives  is  not  as  important  as  it  would 
appear,  for  it  happens  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  use  shallow  hives— all,  in 
fact,  with  whose  methods  I  am  acquainted — 
are  comb-honey  producers,  following  the 
modern  plan  of  hiving  all  swarms  in  con- 
tracted brood-chambers  with  only  narrow 
starters  of  foundation  in  the  frames.  Natu- 
rally this  consumes  very  little  brood  founda- 
tion. These  narrow  strips,  too,  can  be  cut 
just  as  easily  from  the  standard  width  of 
sheet  as  from  a  special  size.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  shall  do  in  preparing  my  hives  this 
season.     In   fact,  all  the  full  sheets  I  want 


On  page  485  C.  P.  Dadant,  while  favoring 
dee})  brood-chambers,  admits  that  "shallow 
hives  are  more  desirable  for  migratory  bee- 
keeping. ' '  The  one  who  swings  this  pen  fails 
to  see  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  hav- 
ing to  fasten  together  four  pieces  where  there 
are  only  three  with  a  deep  chamber,  or  even 
fastening  together  six  or  eight  where  former- 
ly there  were  only  four  or  six. 


SIMPLE   FRAMES,    ETC. 

In  the  same  article  he  quotes  Editor  Hutch- 
inson as  being  in  favor  of  simplicity  in  hive- 
construction — plain  simple  frames  without 
projections  of  staples,  stating  that  these  "fix- 
ings that  are  put  upon  frames  and  hives  are 
a  needless  expense  and  bring  no  recompense. ' ' 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  never 
tried  staple-spaced  frames — that  is,  frames 
separated  from  each  other  by  staples?  If  he 
has,  I  can  not  see  why  he  should  pronounce 
such  spacing  a  needless  expense.  I  have 
tried  both  ways,  and  I  would  no  more  go 
back  to  unspaced  frames  than  an  intelligent 
woman  would  leave  a  first-class  washing-ma- 
chine and  go  back  to  a  plain  tub.  The  rea- 
son for  my  decision  is  that  staples  are  not 
costly;  they  are  not  in  one's  way  when  un- 
capping, and,  when  returning  them  to  the 
hive,  I  can  space  them  accurately,  collectively, 
by  shoving  them  together  in  a  body — a  very 
important  matter,  and  many  times  multiplied 
in  robbing  time.  For  five  years  we  have 
never  seen  the  day  when,  extracting  in  rob- 
bing time,  we  had  to  quit  extracting  in  time 
of  robbing.     The   same  largely  holds   good 
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when  manipulating  the  brood-chamber.  Try 
it,  friend  Hutchinson,  and  you  will  have  less 
trouble  in  robbing  time. 

CLIPPING   QUEENS. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
March  27 — 29,  we  examined  colonies  for 
queens,  brood,  and  honey,  clipping  queens — 
something  unusual  for  us  in  Maich.  If  bee- 
keepers would  thoroughly  rub  propolis  over 
their  fingers  before  touching  a  queen,  no  evil 
results  would  occur  from  foreign  odors.  1 
catch  a  queen  in  the  right  hand,  then  take 
her  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  my  left, 
holding  her  by  the  upper  and  lower  side  of 
the  thorax;  then  clip  her  with  any  thing  from 
a  fine  pair  of  scissors  to  a  sheep-shears,  so 
long  as  they  will  cut  clean  and  not  pull  the 
wings.  Cut  the  wings  on  both  sides  evenly. 
We  have  clipped  many  a  queen  with  sheep- 
shears. 

EXTRACTORS. 

Last  week  I  visited  a  progressive  and  in- 
telligent bee-keeper,  who  was  for  years  pres- 
ident of  our  county  bee-keepers'  association 
— Mr.  Chris.  Edmanson.  He  has  a  large  re- 
versible honey-extractor,  and  in  a  reminis- 
cent way  said,  "When  I  think  of  the  time  I 
used  a  smaller  machine,  and  particularly  a 
non- reversible,  it  makes  me  smile  and  shake 
my  head.  Nothing  could  induce  me  to  go 
back  to  that  way  of  extracting."  This  is  my 
experience,  and  the  experience  of  many  oth- 
ers. Give  me  a  machine  of  less  capacity  as 
a  gift,  and  it  would  not  pay  me  to  use  it. 
The  same  way  with  the  inside  strainer  as  de- 
scribed in  Gleanings  last  year.  One  who 
has  once  used  it  would  not  do  without  it. 

BASSWOOD   POLLEN. 

Self-fertilization  in  blossoms  is  "the  fertil- 
ization of  a  flower  by  pollen  from  the  same 
flower  and  without  outer  aid." — Webster. 
The  male  and  female  blossoms  must  at  least 
be  in  the  blossom,  and  both  mature  at  the 
same  time.  If  a  basswood  blossom  could 
produce  fruit  without  pollen,  the  princijile 
(that  is  the  word  I  used)  of  reproduction  by 
seed  without  males  would  have  to  exist  in 
plants.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  do  not  think 
such  is  the  case,  and  basswood  "must  produce 
pollen,  even  if  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye — see  page  163. 

FLOWERS   THAT   GIVE  LIGHT  AND   HEAT. 

J.  C.  Beard,  in  Sunday  Magazine,  writes: 

Not  only  do  growing  plants  emit  light,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  they  send  out  heat  as  well.  Lamark 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  discovered  that  the 
European  arum  "  in  opening  grows  hot,  as  if  about  to 
burn."  By  the  application  of  an  instrument  of  ex- 
treme sensibility  used  to  determine  slight  difterences 
of  temperature,  the  thermopile,  the  warmth  generat- 
ed in  any  cluster  of  blossoms  is  made  perceptible. 

The  development  of  heat  in  tropical  plants  is  most 
marked  where  a  multitude  of  flowers  are  massed  to- 
gether under  a  crommoa  covering  "hood  or  spathe. 
The  temperature  in  this  case  appreciably  increases  in 
the  afternoon  like  a  paroxysm  of  fever  and  passes 
away  as  evening  approaches;  the  greatest  heat  always 
comes  during  the  shedding  of  the  pollen. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  best  time  to  witness  flower- 


fire  is  in  July  or  August,  Just  after  sunset,  when  the 
air  is  dry  and  clear.  If  there  is  a  dense  atmosphere, 
or  it  is  after  a  rainy  day.  nothing  can  be  seen.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  a  whole  bed,  or  cluster  of  the 
flowers,  than  a  single  specimen,  under  observation. 

How  much, there  is  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  about  plant  life! 

CONDITION   OF   BEES. 

Reports  generally  indicate  that  bees  have 
wintered  a  little  below  the  average.  Those 
fed  sugar  syrup  in  the  fall  are  all  right;  oth- 
ers show  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  dys- 
entery; the  outlook  at  present  writing,  how- 
ever, is  good  in  every  way. 
^^ 

FLYING   APIARIES. 

The  American  Magazine  for  April  contains 
nine  pages,  with  illustrations,  of  the  Wright 
Bros.'  Hying- machine.  This  is  the  machine 
described  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  in  Gleanings 
last  year,  and  Mr.  Root's  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  article.  The  Wright  Bros,  have  trav- 
eled through  the  air  at  a  speed  of  50  miles 
an  hour.  In  the  no  distant  future  I  believe 
we  shall  move  out-apiaries  on  these  flying- 
machines — perhaps  start  out  in  the  south  in 
spring  and  follow  the  bloom  as  it  opens  up 
north.     Those  will  surely  be  strenuous  times. 

THIN  OR  EXTRA-THIN  SECTION  FOUNDATION. 

J.  A.  Green,  page  468,  rather  opposes  the 
editor  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  thin  in- 
stead of  extra-thin  section  foundation.  I 
fancy  the  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  from 
using  foundation  thicker  than  the  </w»  grade. 
I  have  known  bee  keepers  over  here  to  put 
brood  foundation  in  their  sections — not  very 
often,  of  course.  With  the  extra-thin  foun- 
dation, unless  the  bees  draw  it  out  and  build 
walls  on  it  at  once,  I  have  found  them  more 
liable  to  gnaw  holes  in  it  and  eat  the  wall 
down,  enabling  them  to  build  drone-cells. 
Another  thing,  do  the  bees  not  take  hold  of 
the  heavier  grade  a  little  more  readily?  I 
think  so. 

.^ 

POLLEN-CLOGGED   COMBS. 

In  the  report  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association  conversazione,  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal, page  431,  1906,  Mr.  Arthur  Teach  said, 
with  regard  to  pollen-clogged  combs,  he 
would  like  to  ask  if  any  gentleman  present 
had  tried  the  Canadian  system  of  cutting 
away  the  comb  to  the  base  or  mid-rib,  by 
which  means  all  the  pollen  clog  was  removed. 

It  is  news  to  me  that  this  is  a  Canadian 
system.  Mr.  Paul's  method,  on  page  431,  be- 
ing a  report  of  the  same  convention,  appears 
to  me  a  much  better  method.  He  said,  "Soak 
them  in  water  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
turn  the  garden  hose  on  them."  He  simply 
held  the  comb  in  front  of  the  hose,  when  the 
pollen  was  readily  washed  out. 

Where  there  is  no  system  of  waterworks 
the  combs  may  be  placed  in  a  damp  cellar. 
In  warm  weather  the  pollen  soon  ferments 
and  swells.  The  least  resistance  is  toward 
the  open  cell-mouth.  When  these  combs  are 
then  brought  out  to  dry,  the  pollen  lumps  dry 
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and  contract,  when  the  bees  will  remove 
them.  However,  unless  the  bee-keeper  is 
very  scarce  of  combs,  and  comb  foundation 
not  convenient,  the  best  way  to  treat  such 
combs  is  probably  to  cut  them  out  of  the 
frame  and  melt  them.  In  closing  let  me  say 
that  if  there  were  no  swarming,  and  the  stock 
always  had  a  laying  queen,  tnere  would  be 
fewer  pollen-clogged  combs. 


WHAT   WE   KNOW. 

Science,  which  claims  so  large  a  share  of 
the  attention  of  all  the  intelligent  people  of 
to-day,  and  with  good  reason,  has  to  do  with 
facts,  or,  we  might  say,  with  truth.  The 
scientist  has  for  his  work  the  determination 
of  truth.  We  have  sought  out  the  truths  of 
electricity,  and  now  we  are  able,  by  means 
of  a  small  wire,  to  conduct  this  intangible 
fluid  so  that  it  moves  great  carloads  of  peo- 
ple. Scientific  truth  is  gained  by  experi- 
ments. These  experiments  must  be  many 
times  repeated  or  we  may  draw  wrong  con- 
clusions, and  claim  for  truth  what  is  not 
truth  at  all.  Old  observers  in  astronomy  saw 
the  sun,  as  they  thought,  go  repeatedly  around 
the  earth  and  gave  this  forth  as  a  truth.  We 
now  know  that  they  were  wrong.  They  were 
deceived  by  appearances.  Evolution,  which 
to-day  is  accepted  by  all  intelligent  students 
of  the  subject,  teaches  that  God  has  formed 
things,  as  we  see  them,  by  the  slow  process 
of  development,  through  laws  which  he  estab- 
lished and  maintains,  and  not  by  a  fiat. 
This  involves  so  much  that  a  complete  dem- 
onstration is  quite  impossible,  but  it  is  firm- 
ly believed,  as  it  explains  all  things  that  we 
see  and  know  so  well,  that  to  doubt  is  not 
possible.  In  like  manner  we  havedetermined 
many  things  in  the  science  of  bee-keeping. 
Is  it  not  well  to  take  note  of  these  that  we 
may  not  be  thrashing  old  straw? 

MATING   QUEENS   IN   CONFINEMENT. 

This  is  a  thing  that  is,  like  Banquo's  ghost, 
ever  coming  up  for  attention.  It  seems  so 
important  that  people  can  not  give  it  up.  I 
and  several  others  tried  this  so  thoroughly 
years  ago,  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  I  feel 
sure  it  will  never  be  done,  or  at  least  will 
never  be  practical.  I  am  sure  that  we  may 
decide  that  matter  settled.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  we  could  succeed,  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable. The  matter  of  flight  would  not  have 
prevailed,  except  that  it  is  wisest  and  best. 
It  brings  danger,  and  must  have  more  to  rec- 
ommend it  or  it  would  not  be  as  it  is.  It  is 
probable  that  the  exercise  is  called  for  to 
make  the  sexual  act  complete;  and  so  if  we 
could  succeed    in  mating  in  quiet,  we  would 


doubtless  find  that  we  had  queens  that  were 
worthless. 

PLANTING   FOR  HONEY. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  determined 
once  for  all  is  that  it  will  not  pay  to  plant 
exclusively  for  honey.  Plants  like  clover 
and  alfalfa,  that  will  pay  for  other  purposes 
than  honey,  will  pay  we'll.  It  may  and  often 
will  pay  well  to  furnish  seed  to  a  farmer  who 
lives  near  our  apiary,  if  he  will  grow  alsike 
clover,  alfalfa,  or  any  other  useful  plant  that 
has  a  double  use  in  that  it  also  furnishes  hon- 
ey; it  will  also  pay  well  to  secure  the  plant- 
ing of  valuable  honey-trees  along  the  high- 
way, such  as  linden,  tulip,  acacia,  catalpa, 
and  eucalyptus,  when  they  are  among  the 
best  of  trees  for  roadside  adornment.  It  is 
wise  to  plant  sweet  clover,  motherwort,  and 
other  good  honey-plants  in  all  waste  places 
near  the  apiary.  It  is  better  to  have  such 
space  occupied  by  plants  that  have  value, 
and  not  grow  weeds  that  are  a  sore  disfigure- 
ment, and,  besides,  furnish  seeds  to  scatter  to 
become  a  nuisance  to  our  neighbor  as  well. 
I  once  heard  Mr.  Harbison,  the  distinguished 
bee-keeper,  say  that  he  had  planted  the  wild 
sage  in  waste  places  to  great  advantage  in 
our  State;  but  to  grow  any  plant  on  valuable 
land  that  has  no  use  other  than  the  nectar  it 
yields  is  a  mistake.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  question. 

STIMULATIVE   FEEDING. 

To  feed  sparingly  in  the  spring  to  stimu- 
late to  more  rapid  breeding  is  wise,  as  I 
proved  to  a  certainty  many  years  ago.  If 
one  plans  wisely  this  is  quite  inexpensive, 
and  it  will  often  pay  a  large  per  cent  on  its 
cost.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  many  of  our 
best  bee-keepers  practice  this  now  with  un- 
failing regularity.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 
practiced  more  and  more  as  people  learn  the 
best  ways.  It  takes  time  to  bring  even  the 
best  plans  and  methods  into  general  use. 
.     ^ 

CLIPPING  queens'   wings. 

I  early  learned  that  this  is  wise  and  al- 
ways pays.  I  remember  that  one  time  an  ar- 
ticle I  wrote  in  advocacy  of  this  practice 
was  stoutly  criticised  and  condemned  by  one 
of  our  ablest  men.  He  contended  that  it 
would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  queen,  and 
actually  injure  her.  I  amsure  that  to-day  it 
would  be  hard  to  convince  any  of  our  best 
bee-keepers  that  this  practice  is  not  safe  and 
valuable. 

.& 
queen-excluders. 

I  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
we  can  not  afford  to  do  without  these  valu- 
able aids  to  our  success.  I  would  not  do 
without  them  either  in  working  for  comb  hon- 
ey or  for  extracted.  It  may  be  that  some 
people  will  be  content  to  do  without  them; 
but  I  am  sure  that  they  have  come  to  stay, 
and  that  more  and  more  they  will  be  used  by 
our  best  bee-keepers.  We  can  surely  keep 
the  queen  solely  to  the  brood-chamber  only 
by  the  use  of  the  zinc  excluders. 
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SEPARATORS. 

Here  again  we  have  a  demonstration.  I 
feel  sure  that,  in  working  for  comb  honey, 
the  best  success  will  come  only  in  the  use  of 
separators.  I  do  not  care  much  whether  we 
use  tin  or  wood,  as  each  has  its  advantages; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  one  must  be  used  if 
we  would  reach  the  best  success. 
.^ 

WHEN  TO   EXTRACT. 

Here  again  I  feel  sure  that  we  can  speak 
with  positiveness.  We  must  never  extract 
unripe  or  thin  honey.  I  once  thought  other- 
wise, but  I  am  svire  now  that  I  was  wrong, 
and  am  sure  that  one  who  does  otherwise 
runs  a  hazardous  risk. 
.^ 

GENEROUS   RAINS. 

In  all  my  sojourn  in  Claremont,  now  for 
more  than  13  years,  I  have  never  known  such 
bountiful  rains  as  have  come  to  us  this  pres- 
ent winter.  Our  average  is  15  inches,  while 
we  now  have  had  22.22  inches  and  we  still 
have  the  best  part  of  the  winter  to  come. 
This  insures  great  crops,  and  is  almost  as 
certain  to  give  a  surprising  honey  crop. 
There  is  one  thing  that  gives  California  pre- 
eminence as  a  bee  region.  We  have  abun- 
dant bloom  all  winter,  and  the  bees  are  live- 
ly all  through  Febriiary  and  March  on  the 
flowers  of  acacia  and  the  eucalypts.  Thus 
we  have  stimulation  all  winter.  Of  course, 
this  also  works  to  keep  the  bees  healthy. 
We  never  have  dysentery  in  this  place  so  far 
as  I  have  observed.  The  bright  bloom  of  the 
acacias  the  past  month,  and  the  merry  hum 
of  the  bees,  have  made  it  delightful  to  stroll 
about  in  the  bright  sunshine. 


LITTLE  SWARMING  AFTER  POOR  WINTERING. 

"Mr.  Doolittle?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Brown." 

"Do  you  think  that  bees  swarm  less  the 
first  summer  after  they  have  wintered  poor- 
ly during  the  winter  ?  " 

"I  hardly  think  that,  taking  the  average 
of  the  poor  winters,  together  with  the  average 
of  the  good  winters,  little  difference  will  be 
observed  as  to  swarming  of  bees  during  the 
average  summers  following.  But  what  made 
Brown  ask  that  question  ?  " 

"I  was  talking  with  an  old  bee-keeper  a 
few  days  ago,  and  he  said  it  seemed  to  him 
that  bees  never  swarmed  as  much  after  a 
heavy  loss  of  bees  during  the  winter  as  they 
did  the  next  summer  after  all  had  come 
through  the  winter  in  good  shape;  and  he 
cited  me  to  the  summer  of  1883,  after  that  ex- 


ceptional loss  of  bees  which  he  said  occurred 
during  the  winter  of  1882." 

"I  well  remember  the  winter  of  1882,  dur- 
ing which  nearly  if  not  quite  three-fourths  of 
all  the  bees  in  the  United  States  were  swept 
out  of  existence.  But  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  next  summer  was  one  of  few  swarms." 

"He  said  that  he  lost  four-fifths  of  his  bees 
during  that  winter,  and  that  the  next  sum- 
mer he  did  not  have  swarms  enough  to  stock 
the  combs  from  which  the  bees  had  died." 

"Ah!  I  see  why  he  thought  the  bees 
swarmed  very  little.  He  wished  to  save 
those  combs,  and  so  it  seemed  a  small  yield 
of  swarms  because  he  could  not  save  the 
combs  But  if  he  had  swarms  enough  to  use 
half  of  his  combs  he  would  have  had  a  great- 
er amount  of  swarming  than  usual,  for  an  in- 
crease of  two  colonies  from  each  old  one  in 
the  spring  is  considered  a  large  increase  for 
an  average." 

"That  is  so.  I  did  not  stop  to  analyze  the 
matter  after  that  fashion." 

"My  loss  that  year  was  75  colonies  out  of 
90,  and  the  15  remaining  did  not  have  bees 
enough  in  them  to  make  three  fairly  good 
colonies  on  the  first  day  of  May.  These  90 
were  left  out  during  the  winter,  but  I  had  55 
in  the  cellar,  53  of  which  came  out  in  good 
condition,  and  my  increase  was  more  than 
enough  to  stock  all  the  combs  from  which 
the  bees  died.  But  his  locality  might  have 
given  different  results  from  what  mine  did." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  If  you  had 
a  good  year  for  swarming,  would  not  the 
same  be  true  of  your  whole  State  ?  " 

' '  No,  by  no  means. ' ' 

"Why  not?" 

' '  For  the  reason  that  the  yield  of  honey 
may  not  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
State." 

"  Wovild  that  make  any  great  difference?" 

"All  the  difference  in  the  world.  With  a 
yield  so  poor  that  the  bees  nearly  starve  dur- 
ing June  and  July,  no  swarms  issue;  and 
when  the  honey  hai'vest  begins  early,  and 
continues  right  along  without  interruption, 
very  few  swarms  issue,  as  a  rule;  but  with  a 
season  where  just  enough  honey  is  obtained 
to  carry  forward  profuse  brood-rearing  the 
swarming  mania  is  liable  to  break  out,  when 
swarming  is  liable  to  be  kept  up  till  the  bee- 
keeper gets  tired  and  sick  of  the  matter." 

"  This  is  something  I  had  not  thought  of 
before." 

"To  show  you:  In  1877  we  had  a  continu- 
ous good  yield  throughout  the  whole  season 
— so  much  so  that  my  colonies  averaged  166 
pounds  of  section  honey  per  colony,  and  I 
had  very  little  swarming,  with  colonies  all 
strong  in  the  spring,  while  another  year,  with 
a  light  flow  of  honey,  49  colonies  of  only 
moderate  strength  in  the  spring  gave  me  348 
swarms,  with  less  than  an  average  crop  of 
com  b  honey.  At  such  times  as  this  last,  many 
colonies  not  strong  enough  to  work  in  the 
sections  will  swarm  and  keep  at  it  till  the 
apiarist's  patience  is  nearly  exhausted." 

"But  is  there  no  way  of  stopping  such  ex- 
cessive swarming?" 

' '  Yes,  there  is  now:  but  in  those  early  years 
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we  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  now.  If  you 
wish  to  allow  natural  swarming,  and  desire 
only  one  swarm  from  each  good  colony,  just 
wait  eight  days  after  the  swarm  issues  about 
cutting  queen-cells,  at  which  time  the  first 
young  queen  will  have  emerged  from  her 
cell,  as  a  rule,  in  the  parent  colony,  when 
you  will  cut  or  destroy  crt/vy  queen-cell  from 
the  combs  and  have  a  sure  thing  on  them,  as 
all  after-swarms  come  from  a  plurality  of 
queens." 

"How  shall  I  know  that  a  queen  has 
emerged?" 

"By  finding  one  of  the  cells  open  at  the 
end,  or  by  hearing  the  young  queen  that  is 
at  liberty  piping,  as  she  generally  is  doing 
by  the  forenoon  of  the  eighth  day  after  the 
prime  swarm  issued." 

"I  see.  But  what  about  the  weaker  colo- 
nies which  will  be  about  in  swarming  condi- 
tion right  in  the  midst  of  the  honey-flow?" 

"These  can  be  kept  from  swarming  by  the 
shook-swarming  plan." 

' '  But  suppose  I  do  not  wish  to  use  that 
plan." 

"All  swarming  can  be  stopped  by  caging 
the  queens  in  these  colonies  five  or  six  days 
before  your  expected  honey-tiow,  and,  ten 
days  later,  cutting  every  queen- cell  of¥  the 
combs,  when,  instead  of  the  solid  stopper 
you  have  so  far  had  in  the  cage  containing 
the  queen,  you  are  to  put  one  which  has  a  f 
hole  in  it,  this  hole  having  about  one  inch  of 
queen-candy  in  it.  It  will  take  the  bees  about 
two  days  to  eat  this  candy  out,  thereby  liber- 
ating the  queen,  at  which  time  all  desire  to 
swarm  will  have  passed  away;  and  with  the 
liberation  of  the  queen  comes  a  desire  for 
both  brood  and  stores,  which  will  cause  a 
tremendous  rush  of  honey  to  the  sections,  if 
there  is  any  to  be  had  in  the  fields." 

"Will  the  bees  work  always  the  same  with 
the  same  environments?" 

"Yes." 

"But  this  old  bee-keeper  with  whom  I  was 
talking  told  me  that  bees  do  not  work  any 
two  years  alike." 

"Undoubtedly  he  was  right  in  this  mat- 
ter. ' ' 

"Well,  how  do  you  reconcile  this  with 
your  statement  that  they  will  always  woi"k 
the  same  with  the  same  environments?" 

"I  have  been  trying  for  nearly  forty  years 
to  find  the  same  cnviro7iincnts  carried  out  a 
second  time,  with  an  entire  failure  to  do  so, 
when  we  come  to  all  of  the  mimdice  in  the 
matter.  I  have  said  hundreds  of  times  that 
bees  act  differently  in  different  seasons,  for 
the  reason  that  no  two  seasons  are  exactly 
alike." 

"How  is  that?  1  had  supposed  that  I  had 
seen  several  seasons  almost  identical." 

"Two  seasons  may  be  approximately  alike, 
but  never  exactly  alike.  1  used  to  wish  that 
each  season  might  be  like  the  preceding,  then 
I  could  secure  a  crop  in  just  such  a  way  eve- 
ry time,  machinery  like;  but  of  late  years  I 
have  not  wished  that  way." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Had  it  been  thus,  Doolittle's  bee  fever 
would  have  run  its  course  long  ago.     But  as 


it  is,  each  season  adds  new  thoughts,  new 
complications,  new  zest,  new  energies,  new 
determinations,  etc.,  till  the  one  great  whole 
gives  an  indescribable  pleasure  to  bee-keep- 
ing not  found  in  any  in  other  pursuit.  And 
this  pleasure  can  be  grasped  only  by  the  one 
who  is  not  turned  aside  by  trifles.  Over  the 
door  of  apiculture  stands  written  in  letters 
of  fire,  lazy  'and  sJiiftless  persons  need  not 
(tpjJly;  and  if  they  do  apply  they  are  always 
like  the  seed  of  the  scripture,  which  was 
sown  in  stony  places.  See  Matthew  13  : 5,  6, 
20,  21." 

"I'll  go  home  and  read  up  the  matter.  I 
am  afraid  you  are  a  little  hard  on  me." 

"I  guess  you  will  agree  after  reading." 


Gleanings   from    Foreign    Fields. 

BY  W.  K.  MORRISON. 


According  to  a  report  in  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine Bicnen  Zuechter  the  local  bee-keepers' 
societies  in  Lorraine  have  formed  a  federa- 
tion for  the  better  protection  of  their  inter- 
ests. One  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  federation  is  the  fixing  of  the  prices  at 
which  bee-keepers  may  sell  their  honey.  It 
is  not  generally  realized  that  in  Europe  the 
price  of  honey  is  fixed  by  the  local  bee- 
keepers' society.  Another  duty  is  the  popu- 
larization of  honey  as  an  article  of  food, 
also  the  collection  of  accurate  statistics  of 
the  honey  crop,  the  formation  of  a  bee-keep- 
ers' library,  and, the  improvement  of  the  lo- 
cal bee  flora  in  various  ways.  Some  socie- 
ties publish  their  own  bee-paper.  The  feder- 
ation of  Lorraine  will  analyze  a  member's 
honey  for  $1.25.  The  local  bee-keepers'  so- 
ciety in  Alsace  has  a  library  of  900  volumes 
which  are  loaned  to  members.  This  is  the 
right  kind  of  cooperation,  especially  that 
which  has  to  do  with  fixing  prices. 

Mr.  Albert  Gale,  in  the  Agricultural  Oa- 
zette,  of  New  South  Wales,  contributes  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  bee  industry  in  that 
state  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  states  that, 
in  1807,  the  number  of  hives  was  41,900,  of 
which  9343  were  unproductive.  The  32,557 
productive  hives  gave  1,378,039  lbs.  of  honey, 
with  an  average  of  42.3  per  hive.  In  1899 
the  number  of  hives  was  51,681,  with  a  yield 
of  honey  nearly  3.000,000  lbs.  From  that 
time  the  number  of  bee-hives  in  use  has  de- 
creased considerably,  though  the  yield  has 
increased  by  8  pounds  per  hive  per  annum. 
In  1897  the  yield  of  beeswax  was  31,842  lbs., 
and  ten  years  later  the  yield  was  39,620 — an 
increase  of  7778  lbs. 

He  states  the  average  wholesale  price  of 
honey  in  the  local  market  to  be  5  cents  per 
lb.,  while  beeswax  fluctuates  between  24^  and 
27  cents. 

He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  it  will  take  some 
time  for  New  South  Wales  to  become  a  hon- 
ey country,  as  the  tendency  is  to  cut  down 
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the  honey-bearing  trees  in  a  reckless  manner, 
and  the  crops  grown  are  not  equal  to  the  origi- 
nal flora.  He  states  that  the  habit  of  poison- 
ing rabbits  interferes  seriously  with  bee-keep- 
ing in  some  localities,  as  the  bees  eat  the  poison 
set  out  for  the  bunnies.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  the  bee-keepers  may  be  able  to  turn  them- 
selves into  rabbit-catchers,  at  which  they  can 
earn  15  to  20  dollars  a  week.  The  canned 
and  frozen  rabbits  are  exported  to  the  value 
of  $10,000,000,  and  Australia  could  spare 
thi'ee  or  four  times  that  amount. 

At  this  distance  it  seems  to  us  as  though 
the  chief  want  of  all  the  Australian  colonies 
were  a  greater  population — at  least  10,000,000 
or  20,000,000  more  people — to  consume  the 
superabundance  and  overtake  Dame  Na- 
ture in  her  prodigality.  Pity  that  some  of 
the  overcrowded,  poorly  fed,  and  starving 
out-of-work  people  of  London  could  not  be 
deported  to  that  land  of  milk  and  honey. 


bee-keepers'  table  of  facts. 
The    following    is    translated    from    the 
French  of  L'AbeiUe  (Belgium),  but  appeared 
first  in  the  Bienen- Zeikmg  of  Luxembourg: 

1.  Duration  of  incubation— workers,  20  to  21  days 
(3  days  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  6  days  as  a  larva,  WVn 
days  in  the  chrysalis  state).  Drone,  period  of  24  days 
in  the  cell  (3  days  in  the  egg,  larva  6  days,  and  16  days 
as  a  chrysalis).  Queen  15  to  16  days  (egg  state,  3 
days;  larva,  5  days,  and  as  a  chrysalis  7  to  8  days). 

2.  The  analysis  of  nectar  (by  von  Planta,  Ph.  D.). 
Water,  75  per  cent;  invert  sugar,  12  per  cent;  cane 
sugar,  12  per  cent;  ash,  etc..  3  per  cent. 

3.  Analysis  of  honey  (by  Koenig).  Water,  20  to  6 
per  cent;  invert  sugar,  72  per  cent;  cane  sugar,  1  to  7 
per  cent;  ash,  H  per  cent,  and  a  small  amount  of  gum, 
phosphorus,  and  various  acids. 

4.  Analysis  of  sugar — water,  l^per  cent;  cane  sugar, 
99  per  cent;  ash,  1  per  cent. 

5.  Pollen  of  the  wild  rose— water,  5  per  cent;  albu- 
men, 30  per  cent;  carbo-hydrates,  60  per  cent;  starch, 
5  per  cent;  cane  sugar,  15  per  cent;  also  various  mat- 
ters, acids,  and  coloring  matter. 

6.  The  pap  supplied  to  the  young  contains,  for  the 
queen,  69  per  cent  water,  and  30  per  cent  nourishing 
material;  for  the  drone  and  worker,  72  per  cent  water 
and  28  per  cent  nourishing  material. 

Composition  of  the  pap  fed  to  queens,  drones,  and 
workers: 
1.    For  queens       2.    For  drones.       3.    For  workers. 

(for  whole  First     After  First        After 

period).  4  days.  4th  day.      4  days.    4th  day. 

Albumen.  45*  56^o        32%  53^  28* 

Fat,  14"  12"         5"  8"  4" 

Sugar,         20  "  10  "        38 "  18  "  45  " 

7.  The  cells  of  the  queens  receive  14  times  as  much 
pap  as  a  drone-cell,  and  90  times  as  much  as  a  worker. 

8.  The  amount  of  honey  consumed  in  wintering  is 
as  follows:  November.  1  to  2  lbs.;  December,  1  to  2 
lbs.;  January,  2  lbs.;  February,  3  lbs.;  March,  5  lbs.; 
April.  6  or  7  lbs. 

9.  The  total  amount  required  by  a  normal  colony 
for  wintering,  12  to  16  lbs.  of  honey;  of  sugar,  6  to  10 
lbs.  will  be  required.  (This,  evidently,  refers  to  bees 
in  house  or  cellar  — W.  K.  M.) 

10.  Artificial  feed  in  the  fall  is  composed  of  one 
quart  of  water  to  3  and  3M  lbs.  of  sugar. 

11.  Stimulative  feed,  i  lbs.  of  honey,  \%  lbs.  of 
sugar,  and  4%  quarts  of  water.  (This  is  to  imitate 
nectar.— W.  K.  M.) 

12.  Medium  for  lubricating  foundation-machines, 
one  part  honey,  2  parts  water,  3  parts  alcohol.    Some-, 
thing  cheaper  for  the  same  purpose,  5  grams  of  green 
soap  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water. 

13.  Weight  of  swarms.  One  pound  contains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4500  bees;  but  in  a  swarm,  4000  bees 
make  a  pound,  so  that  a  swarm  weighing  3  lbs.  has 
12,000  bees.  A  colony  of  bees  at  its  maximum  de- 
velopment contains  30,000  to  60,000  bees  of  all  kinds, 
and  may  contain  40,000  to  70,000  cells  occupied  with 
eggs  and  brood. 


ORGANIZING  FOR  BETTER  PRICES  ON 
HONEY. 


The  Present  Unsatisfactory  Method  of  Pro- 
ducers Working  Against  Each  Other 
in  the  Disposal  of  Their  Crops. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


The  weakest  link  in  the  whole  complicated 
chain  of  modern  bee-keeping  at  the  present 
time  is  a  lack  of  practical  organization.  I 
will  admit  that  we  have  national.  State,  and 
county  organizations,  and  we  hold  many 
conventions;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  most 
vital  part  of  our  business,  that  of  disposing 
of  our  honey,  then  each  producer  is  not  only 
a  competitor  against  all  others,  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumstances,  will  sell  at  almost 
any  price  he  may  be  offered,  thereby  injur- 
ing the  sale  of  other  producers  far  more 
than  ten  times  the  amount  he  produces  would 
if  we  were  organized  and  sold  at  one  price. 
This  spoils  the  market,  and  the  speculators 
take  advantage  of  it  and  tell  us  and  show  us 
how  cheap  they  can  buy  our  honey,  using 
the  price  and  name  of  every  party  that  has 
sold  cheap,  as  a  lever  to  bear  down  the  price 
and  enable  them  to  buy  our  honey  as  they 
have  many  other  lots. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  we 
count  our  colonies  by  the  dozen  or  by  the 
hundred,  if,  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  we 
sell  our  honey  at  cost.  Then  we  are  making 
no  money  from  our  bees,  and  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.  I  kmow  that,  to  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  better  prices,  would 
be  a  rather  hard  thing  to  accomplish.  Still, 
I  think  something  might  be  done  to  improve 
this  part  of  our  business.  I  have  nevei  known 
a  season  during  the  past  50  years  of  my  bee- 
keeping life,  when  honey  was  sold  at  such  a 
variety  of  prices,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  as  it 
has  been  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1906. 
Speculators  have  been  scouring  the  country 
trying  to  engage  honey  at  low  prices.  Many 
parties  that  had  debts  to  pay  sold  at  prices 
they  would  not  care  to  have  made  public, 
while  some,  fearing  that  they  would  have 
their  crop  left  on  their  hands,  have  also  sold 
cheap.  We  see  manufacturers,  mechanics, 
and  merchants  all  over  the  country  organiz- 
ing for  self-protection,  and  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  we  as  honey-producers  might  do  a 
little  in  this  line  that  would  be  a  help  to  all. 
I  am  well  aware  that,  when  a  man  has  debts 
crowding  him  he  is  in  rather  poor  condition 
to  argue  with  a  speculator  as  to  the  price  of 
his  honey,  which  each  party  knows  must 
soon  be  sold;  but,  fortunately,  these  are  ex- 
ceptional cases. 
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There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that,  if 
we  could  hold  together  as  a  company,  we 
might  secure  one  or  two  cents  per  lb.  more 
than  many  do,  and  still  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price.  This  would  mean  thousands  of  dollars 
to  those  who  sell  cheap,  and  in  doing  so  they 
spoil  the  market  price  for  others.  We,  as 
pi-oducers,  are  too  indifferent  to  this  part  of 
our  business,  and  it  is  certainly  high  time 
that  we  awoke  to  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. If  some  of  the  valuable  time  that  is 
usually  spent  over  minor  matters  at  our  con- 
ventions could  be  spent  on  this  subject  it 
would  be  much  better  for  us  all.  Now  that 
the  wintering  problem  is  quite  well  solved,  I 
know  of  nothing  connected  with  bee-keeping 
of  so  much  importance  as  that  of  organizing 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  uniform 
price  for  our  honey.  So  long  as  we  continue 
to  sell  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  for  at 
almost  any  pi'ice  that  is  offex'ed.  we  are  doing 
an  injustice,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  all 
other  producers.  Like  the  drifting  derelicts 
at  sea,  which  cause  loss  and  trouble  wherever 
they  go,  so  we,  in  disposing  of  our  honey, 
sell  for  this  and  that  price  until  we  have 
spoiled  the  market  and  caused  trouble  to 
come  to  those  who  otherwise  would  be  able 
to  sell  at  a  fair  price. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  in  hopes  that 
this  subject  would  receive  special  attention; 
but  we  don't  seem  to  have  any  man  who  has 
the  natural  ability  to  organize  us  on  this 
particular  line.  I  have  never  taken  any  in- 
terest in  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing each  other's  lawsuits,  for  I  never  had  a 
lawsuit  in  my  life;  neither  do  I  take  any  in- 
terest in  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting supplies  cheap,  for  I  think  the  supply- 
dealer  should  have  a  fair  profit  on  his  busi- 
ness, especially  the  men  who  are  spending 
both  time  and  money  in  testing  new  methods, 
and  are  working  with  us  to  advance  modern 
bee-keeping. 

Some  may  think  me  inconsistent  in  advis- 
ing organization  in  selling  our  honey,  and 
discouraging  organization  in  buying  supplies. 
In  regard  to  this  I  discourage  it  only  so  far 
as  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  business 
of  those  that  are  continually  helping  us;  and 
then  when  we  take  into  consideration  how 
much  valuable  information  we  are  monthly 
receiving  from  our  bee  journals,  some  of 
them  pablishing  information  that  1  know 
from  experience  costs  them  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars annually,  which  they  give  us  for  the 
small  sum  of  $1.00  a  yeai",  I  for  one  can  not 
feel  that  it  is  right  to  join  in  a  movement  to 
cut  them  down  on  their  prices,  even  though 
I  may  gain  a  small  amount  a  year  on  the 
supplies  I  use. 

I  hope  that,  before  another  summer's  sur- 
plus is  ready  for  market,  some  man  with  a 
natural  ability  to  organize  will  take  hold  of 
this  subject  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  so 
that  we  may  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  each 
other;  then  when  this  is  done  we  can  let  the 
subject  rest. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[We  regret  that  bee-keepers  all  over  the 
country  have  not  recognized  that  there  would 


be  a  decided  advantage  in  codperative  selling 
of  honey.  But  no  successful  attempts  have 
thus  far  been  made  except  in  Colorado  and 
California,  and  in  one  or  two  small  sections 
of  a  couple  of  States.  The  Colorado  organi- 
zation has  been  quite  unique  in  the  natui'e  of 
the  work  it  has  accomplished;  but  this  result 
is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  an 
honest,  efficient  business  man  to  manage  the 
enterprise.  If  there  could  be  a  national  or- 
ganization along  the  same  lines,  and  if  bee- 
keepers would  have  confidence  enough  in  it 
to  stand  by  it,  very  much  better  prices  might 
be  secured.  But  when  one  or  two  jump  the 
fence,  and  sell  dii'ect,  it  greatly  handicaps 
all  organized  effort. — Ed.] 


BEE  KEEPING  IN  COLORADO. 


A  Report  from  M.  A.  Gill. 


BY.    DR.    O.    EWERS. 


The  development  of  bee  culture  along  cer- 
tain evolutionary  lines  has  existed  until  the 
culture  and  the  production  of  honey  have  be- 
come extensive  here  in  Colorado.  Bee  cul- 
turists  have  advanced  along  this  line,  study- 
ing the  bee  scientifically,  and  applying  the 
benefits  derived  therefrom,  until  the  business 
has  been  crowned  with  success.  The  busi- 
ness has  a  fascination  for  those  who  invest 
and  labor  along  that  line,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  producing  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful foods,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  business 
is  remunerative.  Much  sunshine  and  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  no  doubt,  contribute 
largely  to  the  success  in  this  line  of  business 
here  in  Colorado: 

The  following  is  a  report  of  Millard  A. 
Gill,  of  Longmont,  for  1906. 

"1  had  under  my  supervision  1000  colonies 
of  bees,  situated  in  several  different  locali- 
ties in  the  surrounding  country,  or  divided 
into  several  yards.  Myself  and  wife  did  most 
of  the  work  in  attending  to  these  bees;  The 
work  was  laborious  but  healthful,  being  in 
the  open  air  and  sunshine,  which  made  it 
pleasant. 

"  I  drove  about  100  miles  per  week  attend- 
ing to  them.  The  roads  were  comparatively 
level,  mostly  dry,  and  but  little  mud.  Hon- 
ey in  this  locality  is  made  from  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover,  except  what  the  bees  obtain 
from  fruit-bloom  and  various  desert  plants 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

"I  sold  this  year,  2400  twenty- four  pound 
shipping-cases  at,  for  No.  1,  $2.70  per  case; 
for  No.  2,  $2.35  per  case.  Sum  total,  $6100. 
The  probable  expense  of  supplies  and  ship- 
ping was  $1000.  The  year  was  not  consid- 
ered the  best,  but  was  fair." 

Bees  are  in  good  condition  for  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.  Longmont  alone  produced 
eight  carloads  of  honey  this  year.  Some  of 
my  best  colonies  produced  $20  worth  of  hon- 
ey each  this  year.  Colorado  produced  42 
carloads  of  honey  in  1906.  Bees  winter  out- 
doors here,  and  do  not  have  to  be  housed, 

Longmont,  Col. 
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SUMAC. 


The  Plant  and  Its  Honey. 

BY  ALLEN   LATHAM. 


In  New  England  the  honey-season  shuts 
down  July  1st  till  the  buckwheat  or  the  fall 
riowers  start  it  up,  unless  the  bee-keeper 
lives  in  a  locality  where  sumac  abounds. 
Where  this  plant  fills  every  waste  corner, 
and  is  scattered  over  the  hillside  pastures,  as 
is  the  ease  throughout  much  of  Connecticut, 
there  the  bee-keeper,  if  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness, is  planning  about  July  1st  for  his  chief 
honey-flow,  looking  for  it  to  open  the  sec- 
ond week  of  July.  Where  the  sumac  is  not 
abundant,  however,  no  dependence  can  be 
put  on  it,  and  surprise  is  sure  to  come  upon 
the  novice  to  go  some  July  day  to  his  apiary 
and  find  the  bees  in  a  state  of  highest  activi- 
ty, and  his  hives  rapidly  filling  with  honey. 
He  is  apt  to  gaze  somewhat  awestruck  to  see 
the  bees  hurrying  in  with  the  yellow-dusted 
abdomens  distended  with  nectar — nectar  at 
a  season  when  he  had  given  up  hope  of  more 
honey'for  weeks  to  come.  Though  the  flow 
is  likely  to  last  but  three  or  four  days,  for 
this  bee-keeper,  who  lives  where  there  is  lit- 
tle sumac,  the  supers  are  sometimes  crowd- 
ed full  in  that  short  time. 

It  was  not  till  three  years  ago  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  plant,  though  I 
had  for  years  been  acquainted  with  the  sud- 
den July  flow  that  blessed  Massachussetts 
occasionally.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion 
during  a  hot  wave  in  July  1  had  tried  to  trace 
the  nectar  to  its  source,  and  for  some  years 
suspected  it  to  come  from  chestnut-bloom. 
The  smell  about  the  hives  greatly  resembled 
the  smell  about  a  chestnut-tree  in  bloom, 
and  I  called  the  honey  chestnut  honey  till  I 
was^down  on  Cape  Cod  one  July  and  there 
saw  the  flow  going  on  in  a  region  where  the 
nearest  chestnut-tree  was  twenty  miles  away. 
I  had  also  ascribed  the  honey  to  a  certain 
composite  flower  common  in  certain  pastures 
during  June  and  July,  though  I  could  never 
see  a  bee  on  that  plant.  Finally  my  suspi- 
cions fell  on  the  sumac,  and  I  now  know  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  plant 
is  the  source  of  our  splendid  July  honey- 
flow. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  plant  should 
have  escaped  my  notice,  nor  that  its  flowers 
attract  little  attention.  The  bloom  comes 
during  the  heat  of  July  when  the  people 
keep  out^of  the  hot  fields;  and  as  the  flowers 
have  no  bright  color  and  no  fragrance, 
though  the  clusters  have  a  beautiful  grace, 
they  seldom  find  a  place  in  bouquets. 

We  have  at  least  four  sumacs  in  New  Eng- 
land, besides  other  members  of  the  Cashew 
family,  but  only  one  of  them.  Elms  glabra,  is 
of  much  value  as  a  honey-plant.  Rims  cop- 
allina  sometimes  yields,  but  is  unreliable; 
yet  when  it  does  yield,  following  as  it  does 
right  after  glabra,  it  serves  to  help  finish  off 
the  supers  of  sections. 

Rhus  glabra,  the  plant  pictured  in  the 
photographs  which  accompany  this  article, 
is  a  shrub  varying  in  height  from  one  to  ten 


or  more  feet  according  to  age  and  fertility 
of  soil.  Its  shoots,  straight  and  rod-like 
while  young,  by  their  irregular  branching 
make  the  older  plants  angular  and  strag- 
gling. The  wood  is  brittle,  abounding  in 
central  pith,  furnishing  the  small  boy  with 
material  of  which  to  make  his  pop-guns. 
The  leaves  are  compound,  odd-pinnate,  with 
leaflets  numbering  from  11  to  31,  the  most 
common  number  being  nineteen.  The  leaf- 
lets are  a  soft  green  while  the  stalk  is  often 
reddish,  and  with  this  coloring,  also  because 
the  new  growth  is  red,  the  growing  plant  is 
more  attractive  than  the  flowering  plant. 

The  flowers  are  in  terminal  panicles,  which 
in  full  bloom  are  often  large  enough  to  fill  a 
peck  measure.  The  buds  appear  in  early 
June,  and  develop  rather  slowly  till  the  heat 
of  July  causes  them  to  mature  rapidly.  The 
individual  buds  do  not  open  all  at  one  time, 
but  only  scatteringly  over  the  panicle.  This 
fact,  together  with  "the  fact  that  the  bushes 
do  not  reach  the  blooming  period  all  on  the 
same  day,  serves  to  prolong  the  season  to 
about  three  weeks.  This  long  season  is  of 
sei'vice  only  in  localities  where  the  sumac 
abounds.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
the  How  from  sumac,  if  it  comes  at  all,  usu- 
ally lasts  but  three  or  four  days. 

The  plant  flourishes  on  rocky  hillsides, 
yielding  poorly  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  Connecticut  is  covered 
with  glacial  moi'aines,  land  with  a  rocky 
subsoil,  and  farms  bounded  with  stone  walls. 
In  a  word,  where  farmers  can  build  their 
boundary  fences  with  stones,  there  will  you 
find  the  sumac  in  profusion,  and  there  will 
one  find  a  good  honey-region. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  plant  is  that  sunshine 
is  necessary  to  develop  the  nectaries.  Dur- 
ing cloudy,  foggy,  or  cool  weather  the  flow- 
ers, even  though  abundant,  will  not  keep  the 
bees  busy.  But  let  the  bloom  have  three 
hours  of  hot  morning  sunshine,  and  the  nec- 
taries will  yield  throughout  the  I'est  of  the 
day.  Thus  it  is  that  the  most  profuse  flows 
come  during  the  "hot  waves"  of  July. 
While  the  people  are  sweltei'ing  in  New  York 
and  other  cities,  the  bee-keepers  of  Connecti- 
cut are  smiling  broadly  with  satisfaction  as 
they  see  the  incoming  honey  crowding  the 
capacity  of  their  hives.  The  cool  spell,  wel- 
comed by  the  suffering  city  dwellers,  takes 
the  smile  right  off  the  face  of  the  bee-keeper, 
as  he  knows  full  well  that  another  year  must 
roll  around  before  he  again  enjoys  such 
pleasure  as  has  been  his  of  late. 

The  sumac-bloom  is  made  up  of  a  numer- 
ously branched  panicle  with  countless  tiny 
flowers,  almost  green  in  color.  The  little 
shallow  blossoms  are  broadly  open,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  sumac  at  its  best  rivals  the 
buckwheat  and  the  linden  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  enables  the  bees  to  gather  the 
honey.  Strong  colonies  have  no  ti'ouble  in 
gaining  twenty  pounds  or  more  in  a  typical- 
ly good  day. 

The  usual  routine  of  the  honey-flow  is  as 
follows:  From  July  8th  to  the  15th  the  bees 
are  getting  acquainted  with  the  slowly  open- 
ing bloom,  and  get  their  brood-nests  filled 
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FIG.    1. — CLUMP   OF   SUMAC   BUSHES   IN   FULL   BLOOM. — PIG.  2. 

Fig.  2  the  same  as  Fig.  1,  but  taken  three  weeks  later.    Bloom  all  fallen;  only  the  leaves  and  bare  flower- 
stalks  remain  above  the  brush. 


and  begin  work  in  the  sections.  From  July 
16  to  the  22d  the  maximum  bloom  is  on,  and 
the  sections  are  tilled  then  if  ever.  From  July 
22d  the  bloom  drops  off  rapidly,  and  the 
bees  simply  complete  the  sections  already 
started.  To  put  on  more  supers  after  the 
22d  of  July  almost  invariably  means  a  lot  of 
unfinished  sections. 

While  the  bees  are  busy  on  the  bloom, 
there  is  usually  a  bitter  odor  about  the  api- 
ary, resembling  the  smell  of  crushed  lettuce 
leaves.  The  new  honey  is  more  or  less  bit- 
ter to  the  taste.  Probably  some  essential  oil 
of  the  plant,  an  oil  which  is  also  in  the  milky 
juice  of  the  plant,  is  present  in  some  amount 
in  the  honey.  As  the  smell  also  resembles 
the  fragrance  of  milkweed,  and  as  the  bees 
work  on  milkweed  while  the  sumac  is  in 
bloom,  it  is  possible  that  this  bitter  odor 
and  taste  come  from  that  source.  If  it  is  not 
the  milkweed  which  lends  the  bitterness, 
then  sumac  honey  varies  greatly.     I  used,  in 


Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  to  get  sumac  honey 
so  bitter  that  almost  no  one  could  eat  it. 
There  the  milkweed  was  in  greater  evidence 
than  the  sumac.  Fortunately,  the  bitterness 
is  transient,  and,  even  in  the  case  of  honey, 
so  bitter  at  first  that  it  is  as  though  one  dis- 
solved a  grain  of  quinine  in  each  spoonful, 
age  will  remove  the  disagreeable  taste,  and 
by  winter  the  honey  becomes  edible.  In  the 
case  of  the  sumac  honey  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norwich  the  bitterness  is  mostly  gone  soon 
after  the  honey  is  sealed. 

One  has  to  eat  sumac  honey  to  appreciate 
it.  I  have  yet  to  find  any  one  who  does  not 
like  it,  provided  he  can  eat  a?iy  honey.  In 
fact,  many  pei'sons  who  dislike  honey  as  a 
rule  have  expressed  a  liking  for  sumac  hon- 
ey. There  is  a  richness  but  at  the  same  time 
a  mildness  aljout  it  that  will  suit  the  most 
sensitive  taste.  Once  a  customer  always  a 
customer,  if  one  buys  sumac  honey. 

When    pure  the  honey  is  a  golden    color, 


FIG.   8. — A   SINGLE   SPRAY   OF   SUMAC   BLOOM. — FIG.  4. 

Fig.  4  is  the  same  as  Fig.  3,  but  is  taken  three  weeks  later;  only  the  main  stem  of  the  flower-cluster  remains 
and  even  the  curling  tip  of  that  is  broken  off. 
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Gold  is  yellow;  but  place  a  thin  sheet  of  the 
metal  to  the  light  and  the  transmitted  light 
is  green.  So  with  this  honey— gold  in  color 
or  green  in  color,  according  to  the  light. 
Liquid  sumac  honey  half  hlling  a  tin  pail 
will  look  like  paraffine  oil  or  yellow  vaseline, 
having  a  peculiar  sheen.  The  honey  has  no 
noticeable  odor  except  the  bitter  one  spoken 
of;  and  after  that  is  gone,  little  odor  is  left. 
When  properly  ripened  the  honey  is  very 
heavy,  and,  like  apple-blossom  honey,  waxes 
instead  of  candies.  Neither  of  these  honeys 
in  absolute  purity  would  probably  grain,  but 
would  become  thickly  gummy;  therefore  su- 
mac honey  has  excellent  keeping  qualities, 
comb  honey  being  appai'ently  as  good  the 
second  season  as  the  first,  if  pi-operly  kept. 
I  have  never  seen  a  single  cell  of  this  honey 
candied,  though  I  practice  keeping  unfinish- 


FIG.  5. — CLUMP     OF   SUMAC    THREE   WEEKS    AFTER    BLOSSOMING. 

The  seed  clusters  are  numerous.    Near  the  upper  central  part  is  a  year-old 
seed-cluster,  with  a  white  sheet  of  paper  placed  back  of  it. 


ed  sections  over  from  one  season  to  be  com- 
pleted the  next.  Except  for  more  stain  on 
wood  and  comb  these  sections  could  never 
be  detected  from  the  others. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  much  of  Connecticut 
would  be  woi'thless  for  bee-keepers  but  for 
this  plant.  Here  it  can  be  relied  on  to  yield 
every  year,  not,  of  course,  with  perfect  uni- 
formity, for,  like  other  honey-plants,  the  su- 
mac is  dependent  on  the  weather.  If  July  is 
abounding  in  good  hay  weather,  our  colonies 
will  store  from  40  to  100  pounds  each;  but  if 
there  is  but  little  good  hay  weather  during 
July  we  may  not  average  20  pounds  to  the 
colony.  Fortunately,  July  is  not  often  free 
from  good  hay  weather. 

The  photographs  can  scarcely  convey  very 
vivid  ideas  of  the  plant,  since  the  bloom  is 
so  minute.  I  should  have  stated  before  that 
the  flowers  are  dioecious.  Both  kinds  of 
bloom  yield  honey,  and  the  bees  seem  to 
work  impartially.     The   staminate  bloom  is 


more  widely  branched,  and  is  looser  than 
the  pistillate.  Soon  after  blooming,  not  on- 
ly all  blossoms  of  the  staminate,  but  the  side 
branches  of  the  panicle  as  well,  fall  and  the 
Hower-stalk  is  left  naked  and  black  with  a 
curled  tip  which  soon  breaks  off.  The  pis- 
tillate bloom  acts  far  differently.  It  is  com- 
pact to  begin  with,  and  as  soon  as  fertilized 
becomes  still  more  compact,  the  branches 
hugging  closely  to  the  main  stalk.  The  seed- 
vessels,  each  containing  a  seed  not  unlike 
the  stone  of  a  "  choke-cherry, ' '  form  a  com- 
pact rigid  bunch  which  stays  on  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaves,  and  even  survives  into  the 
second  season.  These  clusters  of  seeds,  be- 
cause of  their  crimson  color,  are  striking  ob- 
jects after  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  The  color 
is  due  to  little  hairs  on  the  seed-vessels,  which 
hairs  are  very  sour  to  the  taste,  and  the 
plant  is  sometimes  called 
the  "vinegar-bush." 

The  bloom  is  rich  in 
pollen,  and  during  a  slow 
How  the  bees  bring  in 
huge  loads  of  yellow  pol- 
len. Even  during  the 
best  yields  the  bees  gath- 
er pollen  during  the 
morning  hours  before  the 
sun  has  warmed  the  nec- 
taries. Later  in  the  day, 
however,  the  pollen  loads 
become  less  frequent. 

I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  rapidity  of  the 
flow,  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  heavy  flows 
from  other  sources  need 
no  further  description ; 
but  it  may  interest  oth- 
ers if  I  add  a  few  words 
here.  About  ten  o'clock 
on  July  18th,  let  the  day 
be  a  hot  one,  the  pollen 
loads  cease  to  go  in,  and 
the  distended  abdomens 
of  the  ingoing  workers 
tell  one  that  the  flow  is 
By    noon     the 


on.  r5y  noon  tne  en- 
trance is  one  rushing  stream  of  anxious  bees, 
every  home-coming  bee  so  heavy  that  it  more 
often  than  not  falls  short  of  the  entrance, 
while  the  out-going  bees  are  so  hurried  that 
they  have  not  rid  their  bodies  of  the  pollen 
dust  accumulated  during  the  previous  trips. 
This  activity  continues,  and  the  honey  by 
two  or  three  o'clock  so  crowds  the  capacity 
of  the  hive  that  the  honey-curing  bees  hang 
on  the  outer  walls  with  bodies  painfully  dis- 
tended with  the  new  honey.  Inside,  comb- 
building  proceeds  with  the  greatest  activity. 
and  the  field  bees  keep  right  on  bringing  in 
the  nectar.  Open  the  hive  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  only  eveiy  open  cell  but  every 
depression  of  any  sort  glistens  with  honey. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  strength  of  the 
combs  is  severely  tried.  With  the  thei-mom- 
eter  96  in  the  shade,  the  bees  and  combs 
loaded  with  honey,  the  softened  wax  will 
give  way,  even  sliding  down  over  the  wires 
of  the  frame. 
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The  rush  keeps  up  through  the  afternoon, 
and,  if  any  thing,  the  nectar  tiow  increases 
as  the  afternoon  wanes.  Darkness  alone  puts 
a  stop  to  the  work,  and  affords  the  bees  a 
chance  to  prepare  for  another  day  of  labor. 

We  sometimes  pay  dearly  for  those  exces- 
sive flows,  caused  as  they  are  by  hot  waves 
of  great  intensity,  for  the  flowers  are  either 
blasted  or  else  matured  so  rapidly  as  to  cut 
the  season  off  short.  It  is  much  better  that 
the  weather  be  moderately  hot,  not  to  exceed 
85  in  the  shade,  and  thereby  have  the  season 
extend  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


NEAV  YORK  STATE  BEE-KEEPERS. 


i'e;s?orj^  Brundaffe,  of  Salisbury  Mills.  N. 
Y.;  the  Man.  the  Location,  the  Method; 
the  Value  of  Lar^-e  Powerful 
Colonies. 


BY  D.   EVERETT   LYON. 

Field  Correspondent  for  Gleanings. 


MB.    BRUNDAOE  AND   HIS   TWO   HELPERS 


Lying  ten  miles  back  of  Newburg,  past 
which  the  silvery  Hudson  wends  its  sinuous 
way,  and  nestling  beneath  the  shade  of  Storm 
King  Mountain,  is  the  little  village  of  Salis- 
bury Mills,  N.  Y.  The  intei'est  in  the  village 
to  bee-keepers  lies  not 
so  much  in  that  it  has 
large  paper  -  mills,  as 
that  it  is  the  home  of  as 
progressive  a  bee-keep- 
er as  can  be  found  in 
the  Empire  State.  Mr. 
Brundage  is  a  born  bee- 
keeper, and  takes  real 
delight  in  working 
among  his  "pets"  as 
he  calls  them. 

The  Brundage  home 
is  a  typical  farmhouse 
with  great  shading  trees 
in  the  front  yard,  and 
in  it  is  dispensed  a  hos 
pitality  of  a  royal  order. 
The  location  is  not  an 
unusual  one,  there  be- 
ing practically  no  buck- 
wheat as  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  State; 
nevertheless  there  is  a 
good  early  and  late  flow, 
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MK.   BKUNDAGE'S    Al'IAKY,   .SHOWING    THE     14-FKAME     HIVES. 


each  of  which  is  extracted  at  its  end.  The 
spring  tiow  is  principally  white  clover  and 
sumac,  while  that  of  the  fall  is  goldenrod, 
buckwheat,  and  wild  aster,  and  frequently 
the  wild-aster  flow  in  the  fall  exceeds  the 
eai'liest  flow  of  clover. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  the  asters  pro- 


A  CORNEE   OF   THE   APIARY   AND   ORCHARD. 


duce  more  nectar  than  the  earlier  flows,  for, 
doubtless,  the  extra  strength  of  the  colonies 
in  the  fall  (a  condition  not  always  present 
in  the  spring)  accounts  for  the  larger  fall  crop. 
It  was  in  1886  that  Mr.  Brundage's  mother 
pui'chased  five  colonies  of  Italian  bees  for 
$50,  and  these  formed  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent apiaries.  Mr.  Brun- 
dage  runs  about  350  colo- 
nies in  three  yards,  and 
in  good  years  has  aver- 
aged over  100  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted honey  per  colony. 
In  addition  to  honey- 
production  he  rears  sev- 
eral hundred  queens 
each  year,  under  condi- 
tions that  produce  the 
very  best. 

He  is  an  extensive 
fruit-grower,  dairyman, 
and  poultry-raiser,  in  ad- 
dition to  keeping  bees, 
and  it  is  this  fact  that 
has  led  him  to  make 
some  experiments  that 
have  proved  to  be  very 
successful. 

Not  being  able  to  ex- 
tract often,  because  of 
other  duties,  he  felt  that 
a  hive  holding  14  frames 
was  best  suited  for  his 
purposes,  as  there  would 
be  very  little  swarming, 
when  an  extracting-su- 
per  of  the  same  size  was 
placed   upon  it,  and   his 
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swarming  has  not  averaged  one  per  eent 
from  these  colonies,  and  booming  colonies 
they  are.  These  fourteen-frame  hives  are 
wintered  out  of  doors  in  a  packing-case,  and 
this  packing  is  left  on  the  entire  year,  as  far 
as  the  brood  chamber  is  concerned,  and  the 
results  have  been,  first,  booming  colonies; 
second,  non-swarming;  third,  no  queen-ex- 
cluders needed,  as  the  queen  doesn't  go  above 
in  one  hive  out  of  fifty;  fourth,  no  cluster- 
ing of  bees  at  the  entrance;  hfth,  big  crops 
of  honey  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
fussing  done  to  hunt  for  queen-cells,  etc.,  and 
thus  disturbing  the  bees. 

Mr.  Brundage  says  that,  for  an  out-apiary 
especially,  these  larger  hives  are  for  him  the 
sine  que  non  of  perfection,  and  he  expects  to 
have  every  one  of  his  colonies  eventually 
housed  in  them. 

Stephen  and  George  are  two  noble  little 
fellows,  and  work  like  Trojans  in  the  apiary, 
helping  their  father. 

Rye,  N.  Y. 

«»««««■  ■ . 

A  SOUVENIR    POSTAL    SHOWING    A 
AVINTER  SCENE  IN  CANADA. 


Bees  Store  Honey  in  the  Portico  of  a  Hive. 

BY   R.    F.    HOLTERMANN. 


I  am  sending  you  two  photographs.  The 
first  shows  bees  in  winter  quarters  at  the 
home  apiary  of  Mr.  J.  F.Miller,  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
London,  Ont.  Mr.  Miller  used  this  view  on 
a  postal  card  which  he  got  up  as  a  souvenir. 

The  other  is  a  snap-shot  of  a  r2-frame  col- 
ony owned  by  S.  E.  Pickett,  of  Victoria. 
When  the  extraeting-sviper  was  full,  the  bees 
began  building  comb  and  storing  honey  in 


A    COLONY   SHORT     OF     ROO.M     THAT     STullKL) 
HONEY  IN   THE   PORTICO   OF  THE   HIVE. 

the  portico.     After  a  second  super  was  put 
on,  the   bees   took   the   honey  out   of   these 
combs  and  stored  it  inside  the  hive. 
Brantford.  Ont. 

[The  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
apiary  of  F.  J.  Miller  in  its  winter  quarters 
just  as  it  appears  in  the  illustration.  Two 
hives  are  placed  in  each  winter  case.  The 
bees  are  then  warmly  packed,  and  left  alone 
the  entire  winter. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
know  that  Mr.  Miller  has  a  beautiful  resi- 
dence on  a  very  picturesque  sylvan  height 
of  ground  just  outside  of  the  city  of  London. 
He  is  a  retired   business  man,  and  has  gone 

-    -i^.  <->     /f  *\,  f* 


VIEW   ON  SOUVENIR   POSTAL   CARD   SENT   OUT   BY   F.  J.   MILLER,   OF   LONDON,   ONTARIO,   CAN. 
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out  into  this  beautiful  retreat,  where  he  is 
now  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  produc- 
tion of  honey  in  Heddon's  divisible  brood- 
chamber  hive.  This  hive,  by  the  way,  he 
considers  far  superior  to  any  thing  else  in 
the  labor  it  saves  in  the  handling  of  bees. 
The  big  crops  of  honey  he  secures  without 
hiring  any  help  show  that  his  opinion  is 
not  founded  on  mere  iheory. 


ALLEN  LATHAM  S   OBSERVATION    HIVE   WITH 

WAY. 

Mr.  Miller  derives  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
from  a  good  camera,  and  he  has  promised  us 
some  views  of  his  place.  He  is  a  genius  in 
many  ways,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will 
know  him  better. 

In  an  extra  good  honey-flow  a  colony  of 
bees  will  sometimes  build  comb  out  on  the 
portico,  as  shown  in  the  other  illustration; 
but  cases  of  this  kind  are  very  rare,  howev- 
er, and  the  photo  shown  is,  therefore,  all 
the  more  interesting. — Ed.] 


A  DOUBLE  WALLED  GLASS  HIVE. 


Converting  a  Single-comb  Observatory 
Hive  into  One  with  the  Combs  Built 
Crosswise  Against  the  Glass;  How  to  See 
the  Young  Bees  Grow  in  the  Cells. 


BY  ALLEN  LATHAM. 


[The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  description 
of  the  scheme  for  making  bees  build  comb  at  right  an- 
gles to  and  against  the  glass  rather  than  parallel  with 
it.  Maraldi,  before  the  days  of  movable  combs,  in  his 
early  experiments  built  a  glass  hive  the  two  surfaces 
of  which  were  so  far  apart  that  the  bees  would  neces- 
sarily build  crosswise  as  well  as  parallel  with  it.  Hu- 
ber^and  Reaumur  also  conducted  experiments  alorg 
the  same  line. 

Very  recently  Mr.  A.  C.  Miller  and  Mr.  AlKn  La- 
tham^have  revived!;the  principle,  and  it  is  time  that 


we  bee-keepers  of  to-day  should  begin  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  direct  knowledge  concerning  the  actual 
growth  of  the  bee  from  babyhood  up.  The  sugges- 
tions offered  by  our  correspondent  are  interesting  as 
well  as  helpful. 

The  other  scheme,  using  a  double  glass  for  the  pur- 
pose of  additional  protection,  is  also  a  good  one.  But 
such  glass  ought  to  be  the  French  plate  in  order  that 
one's  vision  be  not  obscured. 

We  ought  to  state  that  any  single-comb  observatory 
hive  can  be  adapted  to  use  the  crosswise  principle. 
With  this  long  preface  we  will  now  let  Mr.  Latham 

speak  for  himself. 
—Ed.] 

The  publish- 
ers of  Glean- 
ings have  ask- 
ed me  to  give 
some  of  my  ex- 
periences with 
observatory 
hives,  and  to 
offer  what  crit- 
icisms I  may 
have  regarding 
■what  has  been 
said  heretofore 
along  this  line. 
My  chief  criti- 
cism of  most  of 
the  advice  about 
observatory 
hives  is  that  it 
has  been  either 
inadequate  or 
else  has  been 
too  complex. 
What  the  ma- 
jority of  bee- 
keepers need  in 
the  way  of  an 
observatory 
hive  is  one  sim- 
ple in  construction  yet  sufliciently  pliant  in 
manipulation  to  admit  of  experimentation. 
The  usual  home-made  glass  hive  is  built  in 
an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  does  not  sat- 
isfy a  person  eager  to  go  further;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  few  of  us  care  to  burden 
ourselves  with  the  bee-metropolis  devised  by 
Dr.  Bigelow.  Let  those  who  care  to  do  so 
adopt  an  expensive  and  gilded  hive,  and  we 
all  respect  Dr.  Bigelow  in  his  love  for  the 
beautiful;  yet  no  one  sooner  than  he  would 
deny  that  external  beauty  in  a  hive  or  in  a 
girl  is  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  what 
is  going  on  inside  the  shell  of  beauty.  Are 
the  pretty  girls  pictured  on  pages  1580,  1581, 
better  "  schoolmarms "  than  their  less  for- 
tunate sisters?  One  who  has  leisure,  and 
whose  pocketbook  will  stand  it,  may  And 
pleasure  in  contriving  observation  hives  of 
great  expense  and  complexity. 

To  my  mind  the  simplest  is  the  best,  and 
such  can  be  made  as  follows:  Procure  a 
straight-edged  board  of  good  material,  of 
sufficient  width  to  allow  for  inside  width  of 
hive  (for  single  comb  this  inside  width  should 
le  If  inches);  for  four  thicknesses  of  glass 
and  for  two  air-spaces,  i  inch  each.  If  one 
chooses  he  can  make  a  still  warmer  hive  by 
allowing  six  panes  of  glass  and  four  air- 
spaces.    Another  strip  If,  or  the  inside  width. 


COMB   BUILT  IN   THE   USUAL 
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of  I  material;  some  strips  i  by  f,  and  finish- 
ing-strips,  complete  the  lumber  required. 
The  bottom  and  ends  of  the  hive  are  cut 
from  the  wide  piece;  and  fastened  to  the  in- 
side faces  of  these  are  pieces  cut  from  the  1| 
strips.  Thus  a  rabbeted  frame  is  made  ready 
for  the  glass,  then  the  narrow  strips,  then 
more  glass,  and  finally  the  finishing-strips. 
These  last  are  put  on  with  screws  so  that 
glass  can  be 
removed  (from 
one  side  at 
least).  The 
photogra  phs 
and  the  natural 
ingenuity  of 
man  will  make 
up  for  any  defi- 
ciencies in  these 
directions. 

By  using  hard 
wood,  and  fin- 
ishing the  same 
carefully,  this 
simple  hive  will 
look  as  well  as 
the  best. 

Several  good 
ideas  are  bro't 
out  on  pages 
1358,  1359,  by 
Mr.  Savage,  but 
much  of  tne  fus- 
sy detail  shown 
there  is  uncall- 
ed for.  There 
is  no  need  to 
complicate  the 
care  of  the  ob- 
servatory   hive 

as  this  writer  seems  to  do,  and  his  hive  with 
its  single  glass  and  numerous  cracks  would 
be  fit  only  for  warm  weather.  It  is  profita- 
ble to  study  the  bees  in  a  glass  hive  the  year 
through. 

The  space  between  the  glass  walls,  or  in- 
side width  of  hive,  should  not  be  more  than 
If  for  a  single  comb,  yet  a  greater  width 
than  this  might  lead  to  some  very  interesting 
results. 

That  the  glass  may  be  the  more  easily  re- 
moved, it  is  well  to  have  the  1|  strips  less 
than  If  on  the  side  nailed  to  the  outer  wall. 
This  permits  the  glass  to  fit  snugly  to  the 
wood  so  that  little  propolis  gets  into  the 
crack.  Glass  walls  are  easily  cleansed  with 
pearline  or  other  good  soap  dissolved  in 
warm  (not  hot)  water.  Water  too  warm 
will  spread  the  wax  and  propolis. 

One  of  the  most  serious  errors  made  by  be- 
ginners in  the  study  of  bees  in  such  hives  is 
that  of  placing  an  old  comb,  fully  built  in 
the  hive.  Beyond  the  social  life  of  the  bee, 
the  unloading  of  honey  and  pollen,  the  lay- 
ing of  the  qvieen,  and  a  few  other  phenom- 
ena, one  can  not  go  with  such  a  comb.  Far 
better  is  it  to  use  a  frame  with  only  a  start- 
er, or  at  most  only  half-built  comb.  Then 
one  can  see  the  process  of  comb-building, 
the  packing-away  of  pollen,  the  filling  of  the 
cell  with  ripened  nectar,  and  a  great  variety 


of  bee-phenomena— phenomena  to  be  seen  by 
both  reflected  and  transmitted  light. 

Like  all  others  I  began  with  ready-made 
combs,  and  I  made  little  advance  in  this  en- 
trancing study  till  I  passed  to  the  stage  of 
making  the  bees  make  their  own  comb  right 
in  the  glass  hive.  Even  this  grew  dull  after 
a  while,  because  I  was  still  out  of  reach  of 
much  that  I  wished  to  see.     Sometimes  the 


AN   OBSERVATORY   HIVE 


"WITH   THE   COMBS    BUILT   CROSSWISE    OF   THE 
CROSS-BAR. 

bees  would  build  some  comb  against  the 
glass  wall  of  the  hive,  and  this  put  into  my 
mind  the  next  great  advance.  So  I  robbed 
my  bees  of  their  comb  and  placed  in  their 
hive  a  simple  top-bar  without  ends  or  bot- 
tom. To  this  bar  were  fastened  a  number 
of  short  transverse  starters  of  foundation 
about  If  inches  from  one  another.  The  bees 
did  not  take  well  to  this  exchange,  and  after 
an  hour  or  so  removed  to  the  top  branches 
of  a  tall  maple.  I  brought  them  back  and 
shut  in  their  queen.  They  went  to  work 
shortly  and  built  the  combs  shown  in  one  of 
the  pictures  accompanying  this  writing.  A 
white  background  is  furnished  the  photo- 
graph so  that  the  spaces  between  the  combs 
will  be  the  more  apparent.  That  colony,  by 
the  way,  has  lived  unbrokenly  (save  the 
time  spent  in  the  afore-mentioned  maple)  in 
that  hive  since  May,  1902.  I  playfully  nam- 
ed their  queen  Wosa,  and  the  Wosa  dynasty 
is  inscribed  on  one  end  of  the  hive  thus: 


Wosa  I. 
May.  1902— May,  1903. 

Wosa  II. 
May,   1903- July,  1903. 

Wosa  III. 
July.  1903— May,  1904. 


Wosa  IV. 
May,    1904— June,  1905. 

Wosa  V. 
June,  1905— June,  1906. 

Wosa  VI. 
June,  1906— 


In  another  place  are  recoi'ded  the  dates  of 
issuance  of  the  several  swarms.  An  interest- 
ing fact  in  connection  with  Wosa  VI.  is  that 
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her  bees  are  fully  as  yellow  as  were  those  of 
her  great-great-great  grandmother.  I  usual- 
ly have  much  difficulty  in  getting  Italian 
queens  purely  mated;  but  here  I  have  had  a 
remarkable  exception,  for  only  one  of  the 
six  queens  was  impurely  mated,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  that  mismating  are  practically  lost. 
The  length  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
me  to  enter  into  detail  in  depicting  all  that 
these  crosswise  combs  in  this  hive  have  taught 
me  of  bee-life.  I  flatter  myself  that  possibly, 
aside  from  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller,  no  other 
living  man  may  have  seen  what  I  have  seen. 
I  would  say  here  that  Mr.  Miller  and  I  have 
worked  along  similar  lines  entirely  indepen- 
dently, for  we  have  known  each  other  only 
one  brief  year,  and   that   Mr.  Miller  has  at 


One~ofttie  End 

rf/?tf  spaces  for  gtasi 
TopBar 


DETAIL   OF    THE   DOUBLE-GLASS   LATHAM   HIVE,    SHOW- 
ING A   FRAME   OF  LANGSTROTH   DIMENSIONS. 

present  a  hive  vastly  superior  to  what  I  am 
able  to  show  here.  Doubtless  he  will  soon 
show  his  hive  and  describe  his  methods  in 
his  own  paper,  the  American  Bee-keeper. 
Not  to  go  into  details,  I  will  mention  that 
one  can  determine  by  this  crosswise  arrange- 
men  of  combs,  in  observatory  hives,  how 
the  queen  lays,  how  the  nurse-bee  feeds  the 
larva,  how  the  larva  spins  its  cocoon,  etc.; 
how  the  pollen-packer  packs  away  the  pol- 
len, how  the  honey-storer  (not  gatherer)  puts 
away  the  honey,  etc. 

As  I  have  hinted  before,  one  should  make 
use  of  these  hives  the  year  round;  for  to 
study  bee-life  in  only  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, or  even  thi'ough  the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
winter  bees  in  these  hives  if  proper  precau- 
tions are  observed.  If  it  seems  desirable  I 
will,  in  a  later  article,  go  into  detail  regard- 
ing the  wintering  of  bees  in  observatory  hives. 

The  simplest  way  to  place  these  hives  in 
the  window  is  to  raise  the  sash  and  firmly 
fasten  a  board  a  few  inches  in  width  across 
the  bottom  of  the  open  window  so  that,  when 
the  sash  is  lowered,  it  will  rest  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  board.  This  board  is  then  screw- 
ed to  the  front  of  the  hive,  a  hole  in  the  board 
being  in  juxtaposition  with  the  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  hive.  The  entrance,  a  round  hole 
one  inch  in  diameter,  should  be  at  the  end 
of  the  hive  close  to  the  bottom. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  stock  such  a  hive 
is  to  shake  out  on  the  ground  the  queen  and 
several  thousands  of  workers  from  a  regular 


colony.  Most  of  the  old  bees  will  return  to 
the  hive,  and  then  the  young  bees  left  and 
the  queen  can  be  hived  in  the  glass  hive. 
Keep  the  hive  dark  a  few  hours  till  bees  be- 
gin to  build  comb  and  are  contentedly  work- 
ing. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  some  handy  ar- 
rangement be  made  for  feeding  such  a  colony, 
for  almost  constant  feeding  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  small  colony  in  prosperous  condi- 
tion. In  a  good  honey-flow  it  will  more  than 
take  care  of  itself;  but  a  few  weeks  of  scarcity 
of  nectar  will  bring  it  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. 

I  keep  the  two  hives  shown  in  the  pictures 
going  all  the  time.  The  older  one  is  kept 
unchanged  so  that  I  can  study  aging  combs, 
while  the  other  is  subjected  to  fre- 
quent rebuilding  of  its  comb.  I 
expect  the  coming  summer  to  try 
two  moi'e  hives  which  shall  mark 
a  still  further  advance  in  opportu- 
nity for  further  bee-study. 

The  hive  pictured  with  the  single 
comb  shows  what  can  be  done  out 
of  season.  A  new  lot  of  bees  were 
put  into  this  hive  in  September, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  build 
their  comb  thus  late  in  the  fall. 
Most  of  the  comb  was  built  in  Oc- 
tober, yet  the  colony  is  in  fair 
prospect  of  going  through  the  win- 
ter. 

Even  though  one  does  not  win- 
ter such  an  observatory  colony  he 
ought  to  start  one  early  enough 
in  the  season  to  see  it  go  through  the  swarm- 
ing fever.  Though  the  swarms  from  such 
colonies  are  not  perfectly  normal,  one  will 
still  see  much  that  is  instructive  and  highly 
interesting.  After  the  swarm  has  left,  the 
rival  queen-cells  become  centers  of  interest 
for  both  bees  and  bee-keeper.  One  may 
find,  as  I  did  one  June,  that  the  oldest  vir- 
gin is  not  always  the  first  one  to  emerge,  for 
at  that  time  the  oldest  was  kept  imprisoned 
in  her  cell,  and  a  younger  sister  allowed  to 
come  out  and  go  with  a  swarm.  The  action 
of  the  virgin  which  is  to  become  the  ruling 
queen  of  the  hive  will  be  watched  with  avid- 
ity. 

An  ingenious  person  will  contrive  innumer- 
able experiments  to  put  to  the  test  with  these 
hives.  No  live  bee-keeper  should  be  without 
one  or  more  of  these  easily  made  and  simple 
hives.  His  education  demands  it.  Many  of 
us  must  be  satisfied  to  go  without  the  Bige- 
low  Educational  hive,  the  University,  but  all 
of  us  can  take  the  Common-school  hive  here 
depicted,  and  possibly  matriculate  for  a  later 
course  in  the  IJniversity. 
Norwich,  Conn. 


Mr.  George  Rose,  50  Great  Charlotte  St., 
Liverpool,  England,  advertises  to  furnish  1000 
plants  of  heather  for  $7.50.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  some  one  in  an  elevated  peaty  district  in 
the  mountains  to  naturalize  this  great  honey- 
producing  plant.  New  Yorkers  will  please 
notice. 
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WAX-RENDERING. 


A  Mammoth  Solar  Extractor  in  which  Arti- 
ficial Heat  is  Used. 


BY  R.   C.   AIKIN. 


[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Mr. 
Aikin,  and  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  description  of  the  solar 
extractor  which  he  now  uses.  The  second  article, 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  issue,  is  a  complete  de- 
scription of  a  large  solar-extractor  buildinK.  and  will 
be  illustrated  by  drawings  that  will  enable  any  one  to 
build  an  ui>to-date  outfit,  including-  that  very  neces- 
sary contrivance,  a  honey  and  wax  separator.  The 
third  article  treats  of  different  methods  of  working 
over  the  refuse  from  the  solar  in  steam  and  hot-water 
presses.  It  has  cost  Mr.  Aikin  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  money  to  actiuire  the  knowledge  which  enables 
him  to  give  this  information;  and  since  he  has  learn- 
ed how  to  make  money  himself  out  of  wax  we  think 
he  is  well  qualified  to  tell  others  how  the  work  should 
be  done.— Ed.] 

The  rendering  of  wax  is  an  important  sub- 
ject. If  the  price  of  wax  continues  anywhere 
near  its  present  ligitre — and  it  has  not  varied 
far  from  it  for  thirty  years — its  production 
will  be  more  considered,  in  the  future  than  it 
is  to-day.  Even  should  honey  advance  in 
price  until  it  becomes  much  more  remunera- 
tive than  at  present,  yet  I  feel  confident  the 
returns  to  be  obtained  from  wax  will  in  the 
future  be  much  more  considered  than  at 
present,  and  not  only  considered,  but  will  be 
by  no  means  so  small  a  factor  as  at  present. 

For  years  I  have  been  very  much  interest- 
ed in  the  problem  of  rendering  wax.  I  sup- 
pose I  have  invented  about  as  many  devices 
as  any  other  man  in  our  ranks  in  my  endeav- 
ors to  get  speedy  and  effective  apparatus  for 
doing  the  work,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  we 
have  by  any  means  reached  the  climax  in 
such  appliances.  I  have  tried  many  ways 
with  water  and  steam  processes,  but  all  witli- 
out  pressure,  having  had  machinery  for  the 
purpose  over  25  years  ago.  In  those  days  I 
made  an  arrangment  to  place  over  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  and  cooked  by  steam,  after- 
ward pouring  in  boiling  water  over  the  slum- 
gum,  when  the  steam  had  brought  out  all  it 
would;  then  I  would  take  out  the  slumgum 
and  put  it  between  boards  and  get  on  to  it 
with  my  weight,  and  thus  work  out  more 
wax.  Though  never  satisfied  with  these  rig- 
gings, yet  I  never  realized  until  recent  years 
how  much  wax  I  lost. 

ABOUT  SOLARS. 

I  have  built  solars,  big  and  little;  remodel- 
ed, improved,  and  changed  those  I  have  con- 
structed, until  I  could  hardly  guess  how 
many  I  have  built.  When  the  solar  was  first 
written  up  in  the  journals  I  at  once  became 
very  enthusiastic,  and  soon  had  one  in  oper- 
ation, and  from  that  time  till  the  present  I 
have  never  ceased  to  study  and  improve  on 
and  experiment  with  such  appliances.  Over 
15  years  ago  I  began  to  work  over  the  solar 
refuse  by  water  and  steam,  and  thought  I 
had  about  reached  the  limit  of  wax-getting; 
but  I  know  now  that  there  was  a  large  per 
cent  of  wax  wasted  then. 

The  solar  is  a  fine  appliance,  and  no  apia- 
ry should  be  without  one.  In  the  accumula- 
tions of  burr-pombs  there  is  sure  to  be  quite 
a  little  honey,  and,  as  well,  in  combs  and  all 


odds  and  ends  of  which  we  get  wax;  every 
thing  that  has  any  honey  in  it  should  be  put 
through  the  solar  to  secure  the  honey  for 
vinegar  or  feeding  purposes.  In  all  localities 
where  honey  tends  to  granulate,  this  is  very 
important.  One  not  having  tested  the  mat- 
ter would  scarcely  believe  how  much  honey 
can  be  saved  by  the  solar  in  a  year  Then, 
too,  the  prettiest  yellow  wax  obtainable  by 
any  process  is  that  from  the  solar.  Burr- 
combs  are  almost  pure  wax,  and  leave  very 
little  residue  except  the  propolis  that  is 
scraped  off  with  them,  and  these  give  the 
very  finest  of  wax  by  the  solar  process.  If 
melted  with  water  the  propolis  will  taint  the 
wax.  By  all  means  have  a  solar,  and  use  it 
for  rendering  every  thing  containing  honey, 
all  burr-combs,  and  also  all  dry  new  combs 
that  do  not  have  many  cocoons  in  them; 
but  when  it  comes  to  old  black  dry  combs  it 
is  of  no  use  to  put  these  through  the  solar, 
for  the  slumgum  will  so  nearly  absorb  all  the 
wax  that  it  will  not  pay  at  all.  Reserve 
such  for  water  and  the  press  to  go  in  with 
the  solar  slumgitm. 

SOME  THINGS  I  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT  SOLAR 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Never  use  wood  about  a  solar.  Take  wood 
that  is  seasoned  to  its  best,  and,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  great  heat  of  the  solar,  then 
get  the  effect  of  rain,  of  internal  moisture  in 
the  form  of  steam  or  vapor  that  will  some- 
times be  in  the  machine,  then  dried  out 
again,  and  so  on  from  day  to  day,  and  it  will 
not  stay  in  shape  very  long.  I  used  to  use 
wooden  sash-bars,  but  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  putty  was  peeling  off  and  the 
thing  was  in  bad  and  leaky  condition.  As 
the  years  went  by  I  used  less  and  less  wood 
in  any  part  of  my  solars  until  about  the  only 
place  I  would  permit  any  was  for  plates  on 
top  of  the  side  walls.  At  this  point  I  thought 
I  must  have  at  least  a  strip  of  wood  to  fast- 
en the  rafters  or  sash- bars  to  (the  walls  be- 
ing of  brick),  imbedding  them  in  mortar;  but 
even  then  moisture  would  get  to  the  wood 
and  swell  it  and  break  the  mortar  loose.  I 
now  leave  out  all  wood,  using  for  the  sash 
metal  bars,  and  for  the  walls  brick;  then  im- 
bed the  ends  of  the  rafters  and  the  edge  of 
the  glass  in  the  same  mortar  used  in  laying 
the  brick. 

For  sash-bars,  if  one  can  readily  get  such 
as  are  used  in  greenhouse  work  they  are  all 
right;  but  I  did  not  have  access  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  nor  to  any  machinery  that  would 
make  what  I  wanted,  so  I  went  to  the  store 
and  bought  common  bar  iron,  for  a  5-foot 
reach,  using  y^  by  11-inch.  In  these  I  drilled 
holes  about  every  12  to  16  inches,  a  little 
nearer  one  edge  than  the  other.  Next  I  took 
common  galvanized  iron  strips,  about  one 
inch  wide  (a  little  less  will  do),  and  bent 
these,  forming  what  would  be  just  about 
equivalent  to  the  half  of  a  common  T  tin. 
Two  of  these  put  together  would  form  a  T. 
These  strips  were  punched  with  holes  to 
match  the  holes  in  the  bar-iron  and  so  adjust- 
ed that  when  one  was  set  on  each  side  of  the 
bar  they  formed  a  rest  for  the  glass,  leaving 
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the  edge  of  the  bar  to  project  upward  about 
J  to  I  inch  above  the  glass,  this  projection 
forming  the  rib  to  putty  to  over  the  glass. 
When  the  putty  sets  to  that  iron  it  stays 
there  almost  for  ever. 

To  get  these  bars  made  into  a  sash  I  had 
holes  drilled  just  about  in  the  center  of  the 
width  of  each  bar,  one  at  each  end  and  one 
in  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  bars  are 
about  5  feet  long — these  to  take  a  f  rod.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  the  right-angle  galvanized 
strips  were  bolted  to  the  bar  with  stove-bolts. 
These  f  holes  are  made  through  the  sheet 
metal  too.  Next  I  took  old  gas-pipe  and  had 
it  cut  at  the  plumber's  into  lengths  corre- 
sponding to  the  width  of  glass  to  be  used; 
then  I  began  to  thread  the  bars  on  to  the 
rods,  slipping  on  a  bar,  then  a  piece  of  the 
pipe,  then  a  bar  and  another  piece  of  pipe, 
and  so  on  until  I  reached  the  end  of  the  rods 
which  are  as  long  as  the  sash  is  to  be,  then 
by  a  tap  on  each  end  of  the  rods  all  was 
screwed  up  tight.  This  sash  or  rack  I  plac- 
ed on  the  solar  walls,  and  aftei'ward  placed 
the  glass  and  puttied  it  in.  A  small  sash 
could  be  made  complete  before  putting  in 
place,  but  a  large  one  is  altogether  too  heavy, 
and  not  rigid  enough  to  handle.  Build  it 
right  on  the  walls. 

POSITION  OF   GLASS   IN    REFERENCE  TO  SUN'S 
RAYS. 

Some  think  the  glass  must  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  so  that  the  sun  will  shine  directly 
through — that  is,  it  should  directly  face  the 
sun;  but  while  the  power  of  the  sun  may  be 
a  little  greater  shining  through  a  glass  at 
right  angles,  yet  with  the  changing  condition 
it  becomes  impossible  to  have  it  so.  I  do 
not  believe  there  would  be  a  tenth  enough 
gain  to  justify  building  even  a  small  machine 
calculated  to  shift  toward  the  sun  as  it  goes 
over.  In  the  evolution  of  solar  building  I 
gradually  changed  from  the  long  north  and 
south  form  to  making  the  length  east  and 
west.  After  finally  deciding  on  the  east  and 
west  form  I  built  with  a  three-slope  hip  style; 
but  this  form  entails  cutting  glass  into  diag- 
onal pieces,  and,  all  together,  is  very  much 
more  difficult  of  construction.  I  now  build 
with  a  gable,  or,  rather,  half  gable,  as  the 
main  roof  has  but  one  slope  lean-to  style. 
My  present  machine  is  5X16  feet,  and  is 
built  against  the  south  side  of  a  10x16  build- 
ing, with  the  opening  into  it  from  the  main 
building.  So  far  as  the  solar  is  concerned  it 
does  not  have^any  outside  opening  whatever. 
An  alleyway  runs  along'.'the  north  side,  from 
which  the  work  of  tilling  in  the  comb,  of 
stirring  as  it  melts,  and  of  removing  the  slum- 
gum,  is  done.  In  this  alley  I  can  walk  per- 
fectly upright  with  a  can  of  honey  or  what- 
ever I  wish  to  carry  on  my  shoulder. 

I  have  three  melting-pans  made  of  galvan- 
ized iron — a  3X6  in  the  east,  sloping  west, 
with  a  slight  dip  to  the  northwest,  with  a 
discharge  at  the  northwest  corner,  and  a 
similar  one  in  the  west  sloping  east,  with  dis- 
charge at  northeast  corner;  and  the  third 
one,  a  2^x4  between  these,  slopes  to  the 
north,  with  a  discharge  at   both^northwest 


and  northeast  corners.  The  incline  of  these 
pans  is  about  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

The  alleyway  runs  along  the  entire  north 
side,  except  that  in  the  east  end  I  have  a  fur- 
nace made  of  brick,  with  an  old  cock-stove 
top  for  a  cover.  Grates  are  built  into  the 
furnace,  and  an  old  cook-stove  oven-door 
with  its  frame  is  used  for  a  furnace-door,  and 
this  door  opens  on  the  outside  of  the  solar. 
Never,  under  any  circumstances,  have  the 
furnace  or  ash-pit  open  inside  of  the  solar- 
room.  The  ashes  and  dust  from  them  are  a 
perfect  nuisance  inside.  This  gives  me  the 
entire  top  of  that  cook-stove  on  which  to 
cook  any  thing  I  wish  on  the  inside,  and  to 
radiate  heat  for  heating  the  solar;  but  the 
fuel  and  ashes  are  all  handled  from  the  out- 
side. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  alleyway  is  a 
brick  wall.  This  wall  and  the  outer  south 
wall  were  built  up  about  four  feet  high,  and 
then  sheet  metal  laid  on  top  of  them,  and 
then  the  outer  wall  continued  up  about 
another  foot  to  receive  the  south  end  of  the 
rafters  or  sash,  and  the  inner  wall  built 
about  two  bricks  on  the  sheet  metal.  This 
sheet-metal  floor  at  the  east  end  is  covered 
with  mortar  to  break  the  force  of  the  heat  at 
that  point,  else  the  wax  and  honey  over  it 
would  burn  with  a  hot  tire  in  the  furnace; 
and  it  is  also  about  three  or  four  inches  high- 
er than  the  stove  top  of  the  furnace.  All  the 
smoke  and  tire  from  the  furnace  pass  under 
this  metal  floor  the  whole  16  feet  to  the  west 
end,  and  pass  into  the  flue  or  smokestack  at 
the  northwest  corner,  and  a  few  inches  above 
this  floor  are  the  melting-pans  resting  on  old 
boiler-tubes  for  supports. 

But  we  will  let  this  suffice  for  a  description 
of  my  present  machine.  It  is  good,  but  1 
could  improve  on  it  in  several  particulars, 
and  in  my  next  article  I  will  describe  the 
ideal  form  for  such  an  apparatus,  and  also 
give  some  sketches  to  show  how  to  construct. 

Loveland,  Col. 


THE  HATCH  WAX-PRESS. 

Some   Comment.s  and  Suggestions  on  this 
Method  of  Rendering  Wax. 


BY  C.  A.  HATCH. 


The  Jan.  15th  Gleanings  came  yesterday, 
with  the  last  chapter  by  H.  H.  Root  on  wax- 
rendering.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
time  next  spring  when  I  can  test  the  press 
as  it  has  been  modified.  Until  then  I  do  not 
feel  coxupetent  to  offer  any  criticisms  or  sug- 
gestions, but  would  suggest  some  things  as 
to  your  method  of  working. 

Why  you  advise  a  wash-boiler  to  melt  wax 
in  is  beyond  me  unless  you  want  to  raise 
trouble  between  a  man  and  his  housekeeper; 
for  a  woman  who  attempts  to  wash,  using  a 
boiler  that  has  previously  been  used  for  wax- 
melting,  is  sure  to  lose  her  temper  if  not  her 
religion,  for  it  is  no  easy  job  to  clean  one 
after  being  once  coated  with  wax  and  slum- 
gum;  and  why  use  a  boiler  at  all  when  a 
square  box  of  galvanized  iron  is  just  as  cheap, 
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much  better,  and  can  be  nsed  on  a  brick  fur- 
nace outdoors  to  good  advantage,  while  a 
boiler  could  not?  About  30  bricks  and  two 
joints  of  stovepipe  will  make  the  furnace; 
and  when  not  in  use  all  can  be  packed  away 
in  some  shed  out  of  sight.  Not  over  half  an 
hour  is  time  enough  to  make  it  complete; 
and  any  one  with  a  town  lot  has  room  enough, 
and  there  is  no  mussing  of  floors  to  vex  the 
good  woman;  and  the  square  tank  has  ad- 
vantages over  the  round  one  of  being  easier 
to  skim — that  is.  if  you  use  a  square  dipper 
as  you  ought  to.  If  you  ever  used  a  square 
one  you  could  readily  see  the  advantages  of 
it.  A  five-cent  cake-tin  is  better  than  a  round 
dipper. 

I  have  two  square  tanks — one  15X15  in., 
and  15  in.  deep;  the  other  18  in  in  each  di- 
mension. A  15-inch  one  made  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized iron  would  last  a  lifetime  if  cared 
for.     A  dipper  should   be  about  6x6x4  in. 


HATCH  S  OUTDOOR  FURNACE  FOR  MELTING 
COMBS. 

deep,  and  have  a  flat  handle,  rather  short, 
and  bent  to  a  hook,  so  as  to  hang  on  the  edge 
of  the  tank  inside  when  not  in  use. 

Another  mistake  you  make  is  in  putting 
too  much  comb  in  the  boiler  at  once.  Just 
enough  for  one  pressing  at  a  time  is  enough; 
and  when  you  are  pressing  it  out  your  help- 
er puts  in  another  batch,  tires  up,  and  at- 
tends to  the  melted  wax;  or,  if  you  are  work- 
ing alone,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  let  the  press 
stand  while  you  till  up  for  the  next  pressing. 

Dipping  the  follower  and  rim  into  the  boil- 


er is  just  as  well  as  to  pour  that  pailful  of 
water  into  the  press,  and  much  less  bother. 

I  usually  put  in  about  4  gallons  of  water 
and  slumgum  at  each  pressing;  but  this 
means  an  indefinite  quantity,  for  I  may  get 
more  water  than  you  do.  Plenty  of  hot  wa- 
ter is  my  motto,  for  beeswax  seems  to  like  to 
run  out  with  water  when  it  will  hardly  move 
with  pressure.  I  use  an  old  square  five  gal- 
lon can  to  catch  the  wax  in.  When  the  wax 
is  deep  enough  to  warrant  it,  I  skim  it  off 
(with  a  square  dipper  mind  you)  into  small 
tins  to  cool.  These  are  kept  covered  as  much 
as  possible.  With  this  method  the  water  can 
be  returned  to  the  boiler  before  it  gets  much 
cooled,  and  the  wax  is  ready  for  market  with 
a  little  scraping  at  the  bottom;  and  even  this 
can  be  largely  avoided  by  extra  care  in  skim- 
ming when  putting  into  the  cooling-tins. 
The  wax  may  need  to  be  washed,  as  the  wa- 
ter in  the  boiler  gets  rather  "rich"  in  color- 
ing before  many  hours  run. 

There  is  one  point  that  should  be  impress- 
ed on  all  bee-keepei"s— i.  e.,  that  all  heatiag 
and  boiling  of  wax  after  being  once  melted 
is  to  its  detriment;  also  that  iron  rust  turns 
wax  black. 

Kingsville,  Texas. 

[For  some  reason  or  other,  as  we  render 
wax,  we  have  never  found  that  we  could 
save  much  time  by  skimming  off  the  free 
wax  that  would  rise  to  the  top.  We  think 
that  we  can  put  the  melted  comb  through  the 
press,  wax  and  all.  about  as  quickly  as  we 
could  that  which  was  left  after  skimming; 
and,  if  we  are  correct  in  this,  we  save  the 
tedious  work  of  skimming  and  thus  get  along 
just  so  much  faster. 

Since  we  do  no  skimming,  then,  the  shape 
of  the  melting-tank  or  can  does  not  make 
so  much  difference.  But  we  agree  with  our 
correspondent  when  he  says  that  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  clean  a  wash-boiler  successfully  after 
it  has  been  used  for  melting  wax;  and  for 
this  reason,  then,  it  would  not  be  best,  ordi- 
narily, to  use  the  same  boiler  for  washing 
clothes  or  for  other  work  about  the  house. 
Keep  that  boiler  for  melting  old  combs,  cap- 
pings,  wax,  liquefying  honey,  etc.  Perhaps 
the  only  point  in  favor  of  a  wash-boiler  is  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  obtained  at  any  hardware 
store,  ready  made,  and  would,  therefore,  cost 
le3S  than  one  which  had  to  be  made  to  order. 
But  if  we  were  going  to  have  one  made,  we 
would  most  certainly  have  it  made  with  square 
corners,  for  many  reasons.  If  of  such  a  size 
that  four  60-lb.  cans  could  stand  in  it,  it  would 
be  found  very  convenient  for  liquefying  hon- 
ey, etc. 

The  plan  of  an  outdoor  furnace  is  excel- 
lent. Many  might  find  the  ordinary  feed 
cookers  very  valuable  for  this  work.  They 
can  be  pux'chased  complete — that  is,  the  tank, 
furnace,  smoke-pipe,  etc.,  for  from  three  to 
five  dollars.  They  are  useful  to  the  bee-keep- 
er, farmer,  or  poviltry-raiser. 

We  think  we  can  do  faster  and  cleaner 
work  by  pressing  only  about  a  gallon  of  melt- 
ed comb  at  a  time;  and  as  it  would  not  pay 
to  melt  up  such  a  small  quantity  at  once  we 
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usually  melt  enough  for  ten  or  twelve  press- 
ings at  a  time,  and  thus  do  away  with  lots  of 
fussy  work.  If  two  are  doing  the  work  it 
might  pay  to  melt  smaller  quantities  at  a 
time;  but  as  we  render  wax,  only  one  man  is 
needed  to  do  the  work.  From  our  extended 
correspondence  with  bee-keepers  who  use 
this  method  of  rendering  we  have  found  that 
the  majority  seem  to  melt  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  comb  at  a  time.  However,  almost 
every  man  has  his  own  ideas  concerning  the 
easiest  way  of  working,  and  this  only  proves 
that  there  is  more  than  one  good  way  of  do- 
ing most  things. — H.  H.  R.] 


THE  OLD  VS.  THE  NEW. 


The  Fence  Separator  and  the  Plain-section 
System ;  why  some  Good  Things  are  Con- 
demned Wrongly  ;  when  Rightly  Used, 
the  Fence  System  a  Success. 


BY  G.  A.  DEADMAN. 


Those  of  US  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  recently  held  in  Toronto,  could 
not  but  be  impressed  by  the  good  feeling 
that  existed,  and  the  readiness  of  many 
present  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  One 
of  the  many  things  that  came  up  was  the 
fence  separator  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey. 

How  puzzling  it  must  be  for  a  beginner  to 
know  what  plan  to  adopt,  or  whose  advice 
to  follow!  What  some  of  us  find  to  be  "the 
best  thing  out,"  others  "have  no  use  for," 
and,  may  be  (too  often,  I  am  afraid),  con- 
demn it  untried.  Many  good  things  are  as 
good  as  lost  to  some  because,  either  from 
not  being  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  or  too  indifferent  about 
them,  or  from  being  (shall  I  say?)  preju- 
diced, go  on  in  the  old  way  with  their  own 
or  old  devices,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what 
they  are  missing. 

The  fence  separator  is  an  illustration  of 
this.  Some  are  ready  to  condemn  it  un- 
tried, or,  if  tried  at  all,  not  as  it  should  be. 
We  see  this  illustrated  in  about  every  issue 
of  a  bee  journal  Sometimes  locality  is  made 
to  account  for  the  difference;  and  in  some 
instances,  with  some  things,  it  may  be  at- 
tributable to  that,  but  not  always.  We  be- 
come wedded  to  some  things  from  long  fa- 
miliarity with  them,  and  are  loath  to  try  or 
have  anything  different.  One  might  as  well 
try  to  make  a  left-handed  man  believe  that, 
with  practice,  he  can  do  more  with  his  right 
hand,  as  to  convince  some  people  that  some 
things  are  better  than  others.  In  some 
cases— yes,  in  very  many — such  a  course 
may  be  excusable;  for  from  long  practice 
and  familiarity  we  can  work  moi*e  rapidly 
than  we  could  with  many  things  that  maybe 
really  better,  and  we  feel  that  any  change 
would  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  if  not  of 
money. 

This,  however,  can  not  apply  to  such  a 
thing  as  a  separator,  excepting  as  one  may 
have  to  throw  away  the  old  in  the  adoption 


of  the  new.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
too  often  objection  is  made,  or  some  things 
are  condemned,  because  not  made  or  used 
as  the  originator  intended  them.  It  would 
make  this  article  unduly  long  to  give  so 
many  examples  of  this  that  most  of  us  must 
have  noticed;  and  I  will,  therefore,  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  fence  separators-  in  the 
production  of  comb  honey. 

At  the  Toronto  convention  one  man  ob- 
jected to  them  because  their  use  (he  did  not 
say  abuse)  would  produce  what  he  termed 
"washboard  "  comb  honey,  or  that  with  un- 
even cappings.  It  was  explained  to  him 
that  this  was  due  to  the  slats  of  the  separator 
being  too  far  apart,  which  is  true,  and  it 
was  stated  that  there  should  be  slack  J  inch. 

I  would  say  that  this  is  still  unnecessarily 
wide.  I  make  mine  practically  queen-ex- 
cluding except  above  the  top  and  below  the 
bottom  slat.  I  make  the  spaces  a  trifle  more 
than  that  of  the  queen-excluding  metal. 
This  extra  is  because  the  slats  of  the  separa- 
tor, being  thicker  than  the  metal,  would  re- 
quire to  be  a  little  wider  apart. 

I  take  it  that  the  Root  Co.,  who  originated 
this  separator,  never  intended  that  the  slats 
should  be  spaced  other  than  what  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  a  bee  to  pass  freely  through 
them,  and  so  we  find  a  good  thing  abused, 
which  is  unjust  to  ourselves,  the  originator, 
and  an  injury  to  the  cause. 

Briefly  i  will  tell  you  why  I  like  the  fence 
separator.  In  itself,  when  made  of  the  right 
material  (basswood),  and  properly  made,  it 
is  as  strong  as  if  not  stronger  than  anything 
else  on  the  market. 

It  will  keep  its  shape;  and  with  the  slats 
15  to  the  inch  it  is  light  and  nice  to  handle. 
It  is  much  more  acceptable  to  the  bees  than 
either  the  all-metal  or  the  old  kind.  The 
bees  having  fi'ee  access  from  section  to  sec- 
tion will  do  more  and  better  work  than  with 
some. 

The  bee-space  is  on  the  separator,  where  it 
should  be.  A  customer  has  no  use  for  this. 
The  section  being  the  same  width  all  around, 
it  is  certainly  easier  to  clean,  and  less  likely 
to  get  damaged  in  handling.  Not  having  so 
mvich  wood  as  the  beeway  section  it  looks 
better,  therefore  sells  better,  and  will  bring 
more  money. 

Then  they  cost  less  to  make  and  less  to 
case,  as  four  will  go  in  the  place  of  five. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  plain  section  with 
the  fence  separator  will  eventually  super- 
sede all  others. 

Brussels,  Out. 

[You  are  entirely  correct  in  stating  that 
slats  to  a  fence  must  be  pi'operly  spaced,  and 
that  such  spacing  must  be  approximately  of 
the  right  width  to  let  the  bees  pass  through. 
When  fences  were  first  put  out,  the  spacing 
was  considerably  wider  than  at  present,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  a  little  washboardy 
honey  reported;  but  later  years  have  shown 
the  very  great  importance  of  so  spacing 
those  slats  that  the  space  between  them  will 
be  a  small  fraction  wider  than  the  slots  of 
the  perforated  zinc,  or,  in  round  numbers,  j 
of  an  inch.     When  so  spaced  there  will  be 
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very  little  gnawing  of  the  wood,  as  a  rule, 
and  no  ribbing  on  the  face  of  the  honey,  or 
at  least  it  is  inappreciable.  We  omitted  to 
state  that,  if  the  slats  are  placed  too  close  to- 
gether, the  bees  will  begin  to  gnaw  them; 
and  when  they  once  start  the  job  they  will 
make  the  space  between  the  slats  as  much 
as  I  inch  wide.  Of  course  they  are  ruined, 
as  the  honey  will  be  badly  ribbed. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  many  things  are 
condemned  prematurely;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  some  good  devices  give  poor  or  indiffei"- 
ent  results  because  they  have  not  been  used 
according  to  directions.  Manufacturers  tind 
this  out  to  their  sorrow  and  annoyance. — 
Ed.] 

»«t»« 

QUEEN-EXCLUDING  ZINC. 

How  the   Size  of   the  Slots  was  First  De- 
termined. 

BY  DR.  G.   L.   TINKER. 


[To  our  newer  readers  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Dr. 
G.  L.  Tinker,  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers,  if  not  the  principal  one.  to  develop  the  use 
of  and  perfect  perforated  zinc.  As  a  bee-keeper  he 
was  unsurpassed,  and  as  a  fine  mechanic  he  was  the 
finest  in  all  beedom.  The  zinc  put  on  the  market 
priortothe  introduction  of  his  product  was  very  crude; 
but  the  pattern  of  the  metal  and  the  size  of  perfora- 
tion he  put  out  is  still  the  standard  the  world  over. 

As  he  states,  he  spent  not  a  little  time  in  investi- 
gating the  size  of  the  width  of  the  perforations.  The 
fact  that  he  was  so  nearly  right  as  to  size  attests  his 
skill  and  apicultural  experience. 

But,  owing  to  his  lucrative  and  increasing  practice 
as  a  physician,  he  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  his 
bee-supply  interest,  and  during  the  last  16  years  he 
has  all  but  dropped  out  of  the  bee-keeping  world. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  us  to  know  that  he  still 
retains  an  interest  in  bees,  and  therefore  wbat  he  has 
to  say  on  the  widths  of  the  perforations  in  zinc  will 
be  of  more  than  usual  interest. — Ed.] 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  proper  size 
of  queen-excluding  zinc  perforations  for 
worker  bees  has,  I  think,  never  been  given 
to  the  public.  Noticing  in  Gleanings  of 
March  1  that  there  are  some  who  think  the 
perforations  of  our  standard  zinc  should  be 
a  little  larger  for  best  results,  I  herewith 
give  the  method,  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  satisfy 
all  that  perforations  j'tjV^  wide  is  as  nearly 
correct  as  we  can  hope  to  get  them.  My 
remembrance  is  that  it  was  my  old  friend 
Doolittle  who  wrote  about  nailing  strips  of 
tin  on  a  slatted  honey-board  to  make  a 
queen-excluder,  and,  of  course,  I  had  to 
make  one.  I  soon  found  that  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  nail  on  the  strips  so  as  to  make 
the  openings  of  a  uniform  width.  In  some 
places  the  bees  could  not  get  through,  and 
in  others  the  opening  would  be  too  large. 
I  then  noticed  a  little  eminence  on  the  top  of 
the  thorax,  and  that  where  the  opening  was 
a  little  too  narrow  it  was  this  eminence  that 
stopped  them,  although  some  could  get 
through  by  twisting  the  thorax  sidewise. 

I  had  obtained  a  piece  of  what  was  called 
Chicago  zinc,  and  placed  it  before  the  en- 
trance of  a  hive.  The  perforations  of  this 
zinc  were  quite  uniform  in  size,  but  plainly 
too  narrow,  as  every  bee  would  be  stopped 
by  that   little  eminence  on  its  back;  and  if 


it  got  through  it  had  to  twist  its  body  to  do 
so.  I  then  carefully  examined  the  wood-tin 
board  that  I  had  placed  over  the  brood- 
chamber  of  a  hive,  and  found  a  place  be- 
tween the  tins  where  the  bees  could  get 
through  without  being  stopped  by  the  em- 
inence, and  also  saw  that  the  hairs  on  top 
of  the  thorax  were  brushed  down  flat  in  the 
passage,  but  that  the  brushing-down  of  the 
hairs  did  not  hinder  them  in  their  passage. 
The  conclusion  was  at  once  formed  that  these 
places  in  the  wood-tin  board  were  the  small- 
est practicable  passage  that  could  be  used. 
I  then  took  a  common  cut  nail,  tiled  it  down 
smooth,  and  inserted  it  in  one  of  these  places 
that  would  just  let  the  bees  through  easily, 
and  made  a  mark  on  the  nail  where  it  came 
through,  and  I  had  found  the  width  of  the 
proper  size  of  perforation  to  be  used.  Dies 
were  then  made  and  strips  of  zinc  punched 
on  a  small  wooden  machine,  and  then  fast- 
ened to  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  bees  could  get  through  the 
perforations  without  any  hindrance,  although 
the  hairs  on  their  backs  would  be  brushed 
down  in  passage.  Strips  of  perforated  zinc 
were  then  placed  before  the  entrances  of 
hives,  and  the  loaded  bees  watched  in  pass- 
age. If  the  edge  of  the  zinc  rested  on  the 
bottom-board  so  that  it  was  not  more  than 
the  length  of  their  legs  up  to  the  perfora- 
ti(ms,  the  bees  walked  right  through  without 
any  hindrance.  If  the  lower  euge  of  the 
metal  was  too  wide,  then  the  bees  were 
.  somewhat  hindered  in  their  passage.  This 
led  to  inserting  the  strips  of  perforated  metal 
in  saw-cuts  in  the  edge  of  the  slats,  and  such 
boards  offered  no  hindrance  to  the  bees. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  have  a  point 
on  each  side  of  the  zinc  that  the  bees  could 
catch  hold  of  with  their  feet,  and  they  could 
pass  the  zinc,  when  heavily  loaded,  so  quick- 
ly that  the  element  of  hindrance  could  not 
be  computed. 

Where  there  is  nothing  to  catch  hold  of  on 
each  side  of  a  perforated  zinc  sheet,  the 
making  of  the  perforations  a  little  larger 
than  necessary  will  not  facilitate  the  pass- 
age of  the  bees.  Their  action  in  the  passage 
of  a  sheet  of  perforated  metal,  even  if  the 
perforations  were  somewhat  wider  than 
necessary,  might  be  compared  to  a  drowning 
man  catching  at  straws — there  is  plenty  of 
room  below,  but  nothing  secure  to  catch 
hold  of  above. 
New  Philadelphia,  O. 

[The  writer  took  pains  to  verify  Dr.  Tin- 
ker's experiments  when  his  zinc  was  first  in- 
troduced by  testing  the  width  of  his  perfora- 
tions on  the  bees  in  our  apiary  by  trying 
both  the  loaded  and  the  empty  workers. 
We  found  that  Chicago  zinc,  to  which  the 
doctor  refers  in  his  article  above,  had  a  width 
of  slot  jVA  wide.  The  Jones  zinc  had  a  hole 
from  j^g'g  to  jV;/"^  wlde.  But  at  that  time 
there  were  many  complaints  of  queens  pass- 
ing through  the  holes  in  such  metal,  and 
also  complaints  that  loaded  bees  would  not 
go  through  the  Chicago  pattern.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  Dr.  Tinker,  all  enthusiasm, 
set  about  to  find  the  proper  width.     He  sent 
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us  sample  ruetals  to  test,  which  we  did. 
The  width  of  perforation  that  he  adopted 
was  very  close  to  jijjVij  wide.  Fearing  that 
jig'y^)  might  be  too  narrow,  we  made  some 
zinc  rV^'V  and  t'tfA:  but  occasionally  we  got 
reports  of  queens  going  through  it.  When 
we  bought  the  Tinker  machine  we  adopted 
his  size,  but  we  have  since  made  zinc  j^t^%\  to 
-[^3%%,  thinking  that,  perhaps,  the  average  pro- 
ducer would  prefer  to  have  an  occasional 
small  queen  pass  through  than  to  have  some 
workers  hindered  when  heavily  laden  with 
honey. 

Dr.  Tinker  brings  out  one  point  in  his 
article  above,  which,  if  he  ever  mentioned  it 
before  in  his  public  writings,  has  never  been 
really  grasped  by  the  bee-keeping  public. 
If  he  is  right  (and  we  feel  very  certain  he  is) 
then  -^\j%%  width  of  perforation  in  the  wood- 
zinc  Tinker  board  would  give  the  same  fa- 
cilities for  the  passage  of  tnebees  that  a  solid 
zinc  board  would  without  any  slats,  with 
perforations  ^\%%  wide.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  when  the  bees  have  a  wooden 
slat  on  each  side  of  the  perforation,  or  a 
foot-hold,  they  can  pull  themselves  through 
easier  than  when  there  is  but  little  for  them 
to  get  hold  of  as  in  the  plain  metal. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
Dr.  Tinker  was  the  inventor  of  the  wood- 
zinc  slat  honey-board.  Mr.  Heddon  first 
brought  out  the  slat  board,  and  Dr.  Tinker 
conceived  the  idea  of  inserting  the  perforated 
zinc  strips  between  the  slats. — Ed.] 


BEES  AND  ORCHARDS. 


What  is  to  Blame  for  Poorer  Fruit  ?    Bees 
as  Pollinators ;  How  to  Prevent  Spray- 
ing Trees  in  Bloom. 


BY   BURTON   GATES. 


New  England  has  long  held  honors  in  the 
production  of  fruits  Many  of  the  now  fa- 
mous varieties  were  originated  in  these 
States,  especially  Massachusetts;  but  it  was 
only  I'ecently  that  I  heard  a  prominent  hor- 
ticulturist here  say  that  this  State  must  "get 
a  move  on  "  if  she  retains  her  long  honored 
reputation.  A  new  problem  now  confronts 
the  fruit-producer.  The  San  Jos^  scale  has 
gained  such  a  hold  that  the  farmer  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  save  and  protect  his  trees. 
At  first  thought,  this  may  appear  to  have 
little  bearing  upon  bees;  but  indirectly,  as  I 
will  try  to  show,  the  scale  problem  may 
have  its  resulting  effect  on  bee-keeping. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that,  in  our 
grandfathers'  days,  bees  were  kept  in  nearly 
every  farmyard.  This  reminds  me  that  I 
have  often  heard  my  father  say,  "We  don't 
jt-seem  to  have  such  fruit  now  as  we  used  to 
,;.,have  on  my  father's  old  place."  Record 
shows  that  my  grandfather,  as  did  many 
another  in  those  days,  raised  tine  apples  and 
pears.  Now  when  I  see  the  misei'able  apol- 
ogy for  native  fruits  displayed  on  the  coun- 
ters and  on  the  street  peddlers'  wagon,  I 
feel  sure  my  father's  remark  is  not  far  from 
right.     But  what  is  the  matter  ?     Probably 


not  one  thing  nor  two— lots  of  things;  and 
the  lack  of  bees  in  the  orchards  comes  well 
toward  the  head  of  the  list. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  fundamen- 
tal and  often  totally  unconsidered  factor, 
which  is  as  vital  for  a  successful  fruit  crop 
as  is  water  in  the  soil  or  trees  free  from  in- 
jurious insect  and  fungus  pests.  It  is  the 
agency  of  the  bee  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
bloom.  Thei'e  is  an  abundance  of  proof  on 
all  sides  of  the  great  value  of  bees  as  pollen- 
carriers;  but,  unfortunately,  the  orchardist 
seldom  thinks  of  stocking  his  orchai'ds  with 
bees.  He  usually  trusts  ta  luck.  If  it  is  a 
fine  day  when  his  trees  are  in  bloom,  bees 
may  come  from  several  miles  away  and 
"set"  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Let  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  a  day  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
with  occasional  showers,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  trees  will  not  be 
"half  set."  But  suppose  a  farmer  has  bees 
at  hand  in  his  yard,  and  there  comes  a  lowery 
day  when  they  can  not  fly  far  from  home, 
but  can  fly  between  showers.  The  result  is 
evident — trees  nearby  will  be  "set."  You 
may  reason  for  yourself.  Would  it  pay  to 
keep  bees  in  the  orchard  ? 

The  amount  of  honey  produced  in  Massa- 
chusetts falls  short  by  tons  of  the  amount  of 
honey  consumed  in  the  State.  If  it  is  as  the 
horticulturists  say,  that  there  is  a  need  of  im- 
proving the  fruit  product  of  the  State,  as  is 
the  case  for  certain,  and  of  increasing  the 
product,  then  why  not  combine  natural  forces 
— let  the  bees  and  the  trees  act  upon  each 
other  reciprocally? 

The  equations  might  well  be,  the  more 
trees,  the  more  bees;  the  more  bees,  the  more 
honey;  the  more  honey,  the  more  money. 
This  equals  pi'osperity. 

A  very  pertinent  observation  on  the  value  of 
bees  as  pollen  gatherers  I  just  now  note  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Bee-keepers'  Association.  Gentlemen  speak- 
ing on  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  investigate  the  value  of  bees  as  agents 
of  fertilization  of  blossoms  of  fruits,  clovers, 
and  buckwheat,  said,  "There  is  a  man  in  our 
neighborhood  who  is  supposed  to  have  as 
much  brains  as  any  one  around  there,  and 
who  says  the  bees  just  suck  the  life  out  of 
alsike  clover."  The  next  speaker  offered 
proof  to  the  contrary,  and  said,  "I  grow 
some  alsike  clover.  I  spoke  to  a  man  who 
owned  a  thrashing-machine,  and  told  him  that 
I  thought  1  would  thrash  my  clover.  "Oh!" 
he  said,  "there  isn't  any  seed  in  alsike  this 
year."  I  told  him  there  would  be  in  my  case, 
as  I  had  bees.  When  they  came  to  thrash  it 
they  were  surprised  at  the  amount  of  seed  I 
got  out  of  it.  Plenty  of  bees  in  orchards  and 
in  fields  will,  i  believe,  prove  a  surprise  to 
many. 

Returning  to  the  San  Jos^  scale  problem, 
which  has  now  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
spraying  orchards,  let  us  consider  the  possi- 
ble results  on  bee-keeping,  for  which  we  must 
look  out.  Spraying  as  generally  recommend- 
ed for  the  scale,  when  the  trees  are  dormant, 
of  course  will  never  injure  bees.  But  there 
are  always  a  few  who  will  not  follow  the  di- 
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rections,  and  who  will  spray  when  the  trees 
are  in  leaf.  They  will  try  to  combine  reme- 
dies for  the  scale  and  for  the  various  other 
insect  and  fungus  pests,  and  will  introduce 
arsenic  and  copper  compounds  into  the 
sprays.  These,  if  used  when  trees  are  in 
bloom,  mean  death  to  the  bees  of  that  region. 
Although  no  one  is  ever  told  to  spray  in  fruit- 
bloom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  cautioned  not 
to  use  his  pump  at  that  time,  there  is  always 
one  who  is  anxious  to  try  the  experiment. 
Perhaps  he  is  dependent  on  his  neighbor  for 
a  pump.  His  neighbor  is  not  using  it  in  fruit- 
bloom,  therefore  it  is  a  good  time  to  borrow. 

Bee-keepers  can  not  be  urged  too  strongly 
not  to  spray  trees  in  bloom,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  their  neighbors  do  not  borrow  spray- 
pumps  at  this  time.  So  strongly  did  the  On- 
tario bee-keepers  feel  in  this  matter  that  a 
year  ago  at  their  convention  they  offered  a 
"reward  of  twenty-tive  dollars  for  the  next 
conviction  of  any  one  illegally  spraying 
while  the  fruit-trees  are  in  blossom."  1  am 
not  aware  that  the  example  has  been  made 
of  any  one  as  yet.  But  see  to  it  that  you  do 
not  suffer  loss  of  bees  through  your  neighbors' 
carelessness.  Here  is  a  case  which  has  just 
come  to  notice. 

"When  the  fruit-bloom  set  in  I  had  some 
very  strong  colonies.  After  fruit-bloom  was 
done  I  had  a  little  bunch  of  bees  which  you 
could  hold  in  your  hand,  in  the  corner  of  the 
hive. . .  .1  know  now  that  spraying  did  it,  al- 
though I  could  not  find  the  guilty  party." 

The  enlightened  bee-keeper  can  see,  as 
herein  outlined,  a  happy  combination  of  forces 
which  can  be  harnessed  and  made  to  yield 
good  returns.  Are  not  the  apiary  and  the 
orchard  as  good  a  team  as  the  often  recom- 
mended combination  of  bees  and  poultry,  or 
is  it  better?  It  will  pay  to  try.  Get  informed 
in  the  terminology  of  the  day;  "get  wise;" 
meet  a  situation  as  did  the  man  below  quoted 
met  an  illeeal  spraying  case. 

The  bee-keeper  says,  ' '  I  went  out  into  my 
yard  with  the  lawn-mower  and  found  my  bees 
hopping  around  like  grasshoppers.  My  home 
apiary  was  much  affected,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  result  of  spraying. 
1  found  that  a  lawyer  who  lived  near  me,  and 
who  had  a  very  nice  place,  had  been  spray- 
ing, and  was  going  to  spray  the  next  day. 
I  went  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  must  not 
do  it.  He  was  very  much  surprised  when  I 
told  him  that  it  was  against  the  law;  but  he 
did  not  spray  his  trees."  Get  wise,  and 
don't  be  afraid  to  teach  law  to  a  lawyer. 

Clark  Univ.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  18. 

[Every  thing  that  Mr.  Gates  suggests  in 
the  foregoing,  as  we  know  from  accumulat- 
ing evidence,  is  literally  true;  yet  in  spite  of 
it  the  average  fax-mer  either  does  not  know 
it  or  else  indulges  in  the  silly  notion  that  his 
neighbor's  bees  are  sacking  the  sweetness 
out  of  his  fruit  to  be.  The  up-to-date  fruit- 
growers, fortunately,  do  recognize  the  valu- 
able services  performed  by  the  bees.  Some 
of  them  are  putting  a  few  colonies  in  and 
about  their  orchards,  but  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  making  no  such   provision.     In 


most  parts  of  York  State,  and  Michigan,  for 
example,  it  would  not  be  necessary,  for  the 
reason  there  are  so  many  bee-keepers  all 
thi'oughthe  fruit  sections  of  those  States,  and 
pollination  is,  therefore,  taken  care  of.  Bee- 
keepers would  do  well  in  some  localities  to 
get  their  neighbor  fruit-men  to  put  a  colony 
or  two  in  their  orchards,  thus  securing  an 
advantage  to  the  orchardist  and  to  the  bee- 
keeper as  well.  But  how  does  the  bee-keep- 
er profit  by  it?  In  this  way:  If  Mr.  Fruit- 
man  thoroughly  appreciates  the  value  of  the 
bees  as  pollinators  he  will  be  less  inclined  to 
make  trouble  when  his  neighbors'  bees  hov- 
er over  his  broken  fruit  while  it  i^  being 
packed,  or  lying  on  the  ground.— Eu.] 


SAV ARMING  CONTROLLED 


By  Shutting  the  Queen  on  one  Comb  in  a 
Perforated    Zinc    Cage. 

BY   J.    H.    BURNS. 

Many  and  various  were  the  methods  which 
I  had  tried  for  the  regulation  or  suppression 
of  swarming  before  I  finally  hit  on  the  plan 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  in  order 
that  brother  bee-keepers  may  try  it  for  them- 
selves and  prove  that  it  will  work  as  suc- 
cessfully in  their  locality  as  it  has  in  mine. 

All  the  methods  desci'ibed  in  the  bee-books 
and  journals  were  unsatisfactory  to  me  be- 
cause of  the  element  of  uncertainty.  Clip- 
ping the  queen's  wings  is  a  fairly  safe  and 
sure  plan;  but  to  make  it  work  properly  it  is 
necessary  for  the  bee-keeper  to  be  in  the  api- 
ary every  swarming  day ;  and  if  many  swarms 
issue  at  once  it  keeps  a  fellow  on  the  jump 
changing  hives,  and  one  can  do  scarcely  any 
other  work  without  risk  of  missing  a  swarm. 

Shaking  is  not  a  sure  method  for  holding 
the  swarm,  in  all  localities;  and,  besides,  to 
me  it  was  always  a  disagreeable  operation, 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  queen,  and  liable 
to  make  the  bees  cross. 

The  modified  Alexander  method  I  thought 
might  tend  to  a  better  holding  of  the  swarm; 
but  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  seemed  to  result 
in  less  honey,  on  account,  I  believed,  of  di- 
viding the  colony  before  it  was  strong  enough 
to  swarm  naturally.  For  this  reason  I  have 
always  thought  that  a  practicable  automatic 
self-hiver  would  be  just  the  ideal  thing.  It 
would  also  save  the  hunting  for  queens  and 
queen-cells. 

The  Alley  queen-trap  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  this  desideratum;  but  they  get  so  in- 
sufferably filled  with  drones  that  the  finding 
of  the  queen  is  a  job  of  great  difKculty,  and  one 
is  never  sure  whether  she  is  in  the  trap  or 
not. 

Caging  the  queen  in  the  hive,  or  giving  to 
a  nucleus,  seemed  the  only  reliable  method; 
but  the  hunt  for  queen-cells  was  too  much 
for  my  Irish  patience.  Besides,  I  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  reducing  brood-rearing  en- 
tirely. Clearly,  I  wanted  a  cage  which  would 
confine  the  queen  without  the  bees,  realizing 
that  she  was  confined;  and  if  it  allowed  her 
to  lay  eggs,  and  the  bees  free  access  to  rear 
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the  brood  to  some  extent,  it  wouM  serve  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  colony.  After 
days  and  nights  of  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem, strangely  enough  the  simple  idea  of  nail- 
ing an  excluder-zinc  on  each  side  of  an  empty 
brood-comb  suddenly  occurred  to  me.  A 
hole  was  made  in  the  top-bar,  through  which 
the  queen  was  run  at  the  beginning  of  the 
swarming  season,  and  kept  there  till  all  dan- 
ger of  swarming  was  past,  which,  according 
to  late  authorities,  would  be  when  all  open 
brood  was  capped.  However,  I  left  mine  till 
swarming  began  to  wane  with  other  colonies, 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  also  frequent- 
ly watching  for  queen-cells  on  the  frame  of 
brood  which  the  queen  kept  filled;  but  I  never 
found  any.  As  fast  as  the  broocl  hatched  in 
the  other  combs  the  bees  polished  them  out 
and  kept  a  small  brood-nest  of  them  waiting 
for  the  queen,  which,  according  to  some, 
would  be  a  good  preventive  of  foul  and  blacK 
brood. 

When  the  queen  is  released  she  is  in  good 
condition  for  laying,  and  will  rear  a  lot  of 
young  bees  for  winter.  During  two  years' 
trial  with  two  colonies  I  have  had  no  swarms, 
and  good  crops  of  honey.  Whether  it  will 
work  as  satisfactorily  on  all  colonies  or  in 
other  localities  I  leave  for  time  to  demon- 
strate. 

St.  Marys,  Ont. 


SWEET  CLOVER. 


Why  is  Not  the  Yellow  Variety  More  Wide- 
ly Known? 


BY  A.  L.  AMOS. 


The  little  I  have  written  in  Gleanings 
started  a  small  avalanche  of  letters  of  inquiry 
to  which  I  have  been  trying  to  do  justice. 
Some  of  these  letters  were  quite  interesting. 
For  instance,  I  got  one  from  California,  in 
which  the  writer  said: 

Some  25  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  the  hardware 
and  seed  business  at  Paola,  Kan.,  and  for  some  cus- 
tomer I  wrote  to  an  eastern  seed-house  for  a  little  each 
of  the  white  and  yellow  Bokhara  clover.  They  were 
identical  in  habit,  but  I  thought  the  yellow  contained 
more  nectar,  as  the  bees  were  almost  crazy  for  it,  and 
it  bloomed  from  early  till  late.  I  now  conclude  that 
this  is  the  same  as  sweet  clover  referred  to.  Do  you 
knowi' 

I  wonder  what  became  of  that  yellow  sweet 
clover  started  so  long  ago  near  Paolo,  Kan. 
I  wonder  how  it  comes  that  the  white  sweet 
■clover  is  known  all  over  and  the  yellow  is 
not. 

Its  great  merit  was  recognized  in  some 
quarters  years  ago. 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  the  late  Mrs. 
L.  Harrison  was  read  by  Mr.  York  at  the 
Illinois  State  Bee-keepers'  convention,  held 
in  Chicago  in  1896.  She  said  of  Melilotus 
officinalis,  "This  is  well  known,  and  gaining 
in  reputation  as  a  forage-plant  and  for  bee- 
pasture.  ' ' 

When  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Canada,  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  North  American  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  he  advocated  the  merits  of 
what  he  called   Bokhara   clover,  first,  last. 


and  all  the  time.  Prof.  Cook  took  a  plant  in 
his  hand  that  Mr.  Jones  brought  with  him, 
and,  standing  up  smilingly,  said,  "Look  at 
its  root.  It's  only  sweet  clover."  So  it  was; 
but  it  was  Melilotus  officinalis — the  yellow 
variety.  See  A'>nerican  Bee  Journal,  1897, 
page  34.  Ten  years  ago!  Why  has  it  not 
made  greater  headway  to  recognition?  That's 
what  puzzles  me. 

I  have  looked  in  many  "bee-books,"  man- 
uals of  bee-keeping,  to  find  among  the  hon- 
ey-plants Melilotus  alba  alone,  instead  of  be- 
ing accompanied  by  its  twin-sister,  Melilotus 
officinalis.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  ABC, 
bvit  hardly  gets  justice.  I  confidently  believe 
the  next  edition  will  have  more  to  say. 

I  want  to  see  merit  find  recognition.  My 
experience  with  the  yellow  sweet  clover  is 
that  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  white  as  a  forage- 
plant.  The  white  does  not  hold  its  own  when 
stock  feed  on  it,  but  the  yellow  does.  Dr. 
Gandy,  of  Richardson  Co.,  this  State,  has  had 
yellow  sweet  clover  for  many  years,  and  at- 
tributes to  it  much  of  his  success  as  a  honey- 
producer.  Mrs.  Lambrigger,  of  Knox  Co., 
Neb.,  wrote  of  it  with  enthusiasm  some  ten 
years  ago. 

Comstock,  Neb. 

[There  is  really  little  to  say  by  way  of 
criticism  of  what  Mr.  Amos  has  stated,  ex- 
cept that  I  indorse  all  that  he  says.  It  is 
possible  the  yellow  sweet  clover  would  grow 
in  Florida,  as  it  flourishes  very  well  in  Ber- 
muda, a  warmer  country,  and  it  is  evident  it 
will  grow  in  cold  Nebraska  without  special 
care,  but  A.  I.  Root  thinks  not.  Mr.  Amos 
puts  a  puzzling  question  when  he  asks  why 
such  a  valuable  plant  as  yellow  sweet  clover 
is  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  But  this 
much  may  be  said:  There  are  many  valuable 
plants,  animals,  birds,  and  insects  awaiting 
an  introduction  into  this  country.  As  a  rule, 
introducing  a  new  thing  is  a  thankless  task, 
and  no  money  in  it  for  any  one.  Sainfoin, 
for  example,  the  finest  of  all  the  clovers,  has 
never  been  successfully  introduced  into  this 
country.  No  one  can  tell  why.  Read  the 
history  of  alfalfa  in  this  country,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  success  in  the  West,  the  farmers  of  the 
East  will  not  accept  it  on  any  account.  See 
also  the  case  of  white  sweet  clover  where  leg- 
islatures pass  laws  condemning  it  as  a  weed, 
whereas  it  is  a  valuable  agricultural  crop  in 
several  countries.  It  is  our  business  as  bee- 
keepers to  stand  up  and  fight  the  battle  of 
the  honey-producing  plants  or  go  out  of  the 
bee  business.  This  world  is,  first  of  all,  a 
fight  with  ignorance  and  prejudice. — ^W.  K. 

M.] 

»«»« 

THE  DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 


Can   Straight  AVorker  Combs   be   Secured 
AVithout  Full  Sheets  of  Foundation? 


BY  MKS.  W.  S.  WINGATE. 


I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  the 
Danzenbaker  hive  by  Mr.  Grant  Stanley,  in 
Gleanings  for  Jan.  15.  I  have  been  very 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  that  hive  for  the 
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production  of  comb  honey,  and  have  used  it 
successfully  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
I  fully  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  bees 
building  up  more  rapidly  in  the  spring  in 
this  hive  than  in  any  other,  but  I  beg  to  dif- 
fer with  him  in  his  statement  that  they  will 
build  all  ivorker  comb  from  starters  only. 
To  me  this  has  been  a  serious  objection  to 
the  hive.  The  frames  not  being  piei'ced  for 
wiring  I  have  not  been  able  to  use  full  sheets 
of  foundation;  and  every  season,  but  more 
especially  the  last  one,  I  would  find  two  or 
three  frames  of  worker  comb,  and  the  rest 
all  drone  comb.  If  there  is  any  way  to  rem- 
edy this,  other  than  using  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  A 
hive  and  super  that  has  hand-holes  on  the 
sides  as  well  as  back  and  front  would  be 
much  easier  for  a  woman  to  handle. 

When  Mr  E.  R  Root  attended  our  Minne- 
sota convention  some  two  years  ago  he  prom- 
ised to  bear  this  in  mind,  but  we  have  not 
seen  it  remedied  yet. 

"I  believe  the  Danzenbaker  super  to  be 
the  ideal  one  for  the  production  of  perfect 
sections  of  comb  honey,  and  I  shall  certainly 
try  for  one  of  the  prizes  otfered  in  a  late  is- 
sue of  Gleanings." 

If  Mr.  Stanley  has  tried  to  extract  from 
the  Danzenbaker  frames  without  their  being 
wired  i  hope  he  has  had  better  success  than 
I  have  had;  for,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  I  tind 
the  frame  minus  the  comb  when  taken  from 
the  extractor. 

A  woman  who  cares  for  35  or  40  colonies 
has  not  the  time  to  pierce  every  frame  for 
wiring  when  making  up  her  hives.  So, 
please  tell  us  how  to  have  all  worker  comb 
from  starters,  or  pierce  the  frames  so  we  can 
use  full  sheets. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

[It  is  not  true,  according  to  general  re- 
ports, that  the  Danzenbaker  frame  would  be 
any  more  immune  to  the  building  of  drone 
comb  from  starters  than  any  other  style  of 
frame.  This  question  of  drone-comb  build- 
ing depends  almost  wholly  on  three  factors, 
namely:  The  age  of  the  queen,  the  condition 
of  the  colony  at  the  time  the  comb  is  built, 
and  the  season  of  the  year.  If  the  queen  be 
a  virgin,  and  there  is  a  How  of  honey  on, 
drone  comb  is  almost  sure  to  be  built.  If 
the  queen  be  a  young  layer,  and  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  egg-laying  rooui,  the  bees  will 
build  worker  comb  as  a  rule.  If  honey  is 
coming  in,  and  there  is  an  intention  to 
swarm,  then  the  building  of  the  new  comb 
will  be  largely  drone. 

The  reason  why  the  Danzenbaker  frames 
are  not  wired  is  because  they  are  reversible; 
and  it  is  intended  that  all  combs  built  in 
such  frames  be  reversed  just  long  enough  so 
the  bees  will  build  clear  up  against  the  bot- 
tom-bar, which,  for  temporary  purposes,  is  on 
top.  When  a  comb  of  this  kind  is  Imilt  sol- 
id all  around,  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
the  comb  being  broken  in  extracting.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  from  wiring 
even  Danzenbaker  frames;  but  the  wires 
should  not  pierce  the  end-bars,  because  they 


are  a  close-fitting  frame,  and  such  wires 
would  intei'fere  with  the  hanger-cleats. 

To  wire  Danzenbaker  frames,  use  small 
staples,  driving  them  in  about  half  their 
depth  along  a  center  line  on  the  inside  of  the 
end-bars;  tnen  draw  the  wires  through  the 
staples,  and  fasten.  Two  strands  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  for  a  Danzenbaker  frame. 
Staples  should  be  short  enough  so  as  not  to 
pierce  the  end-bars,  of  course. 

The  writer  remembers  distinctly  the  re- 
quest to  have  the  hand-holes  in  the  side  of 
the  hive-bodies;  but  he  could  not  get  the 
Company  to  agree  to  the  change.  He  be- 
lieves, however,  that  you  are  right,  and  will 
endeavor  to  see  that  it  is  brought  about. — 
Ed.]  ^ 


THE    ALEXANDER    PLAN  OF  BUILD- 
ING UP  WEAK  COLONIES  IN  THE 
SPRING. 

Why  Sectional    Hives  are  Better  Adapted 
for  this  3Iethod  than  the  Deep  Bodies. 

BY  J.    E.    HAND. 


Some  time  ago  I  received  the  following 
letter  with  a  request  that  it  be  answered  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal: 

Dear  ;?*>.•— Will  you  please  reconcile  what  you  say 
relative  to  the  Alexander  plan  of  putting-  weak  colo- 
nies on  top  of  strong  ones,  on  page  565  for  last  year, 
with  what  you  say  on  page  180  for  this  year?  In  the 
first  you  say,  "I  heartily  endorse"  the  Alexander 
plan;  while  in  the  second  you  say  the  plan  "  is  of  very 
doubtful  expediency."  Albert  G.  Hann. 

Pittstown,  N.  J..  Feb.  20. 

I  fail  to  see  any  discrepancy  in  my  state- 
ments on  page  565,  1906,  and  page  180,  1907. 
In  both  places  I  distinctly  state  that  this 
manipulation  is  one  for  which  the  sectional 
hive  is  especially  adapted,  while  in  my  arti- 
cle on  page  180  I  go  a  little  further  and  say 
that  the  full-depth  hive  is  not  so  well  suited 
for  this  manipulation,  because  it  is  too  much 
room  to  give  at  one  time  in  early  spring.  If 
Mr.  H.  were  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
the  sectional  hive  he  would  readily  see  why 
this  is  so.  In  the  properly  constructed  sec- 
tional hive  the  brood  in  early  spring  will  all 
be  in  the  top  section  of  the  brood-chamber; 
hence  in  uniting  two  colonies  it  is  necessary 
to  give  only  one  brood-section  of  the  hive, 
which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  strong  col- 
ony, thus  placing  the  brood-nests  of  the  two 
united  colonies  as  close  together  as  though 
they  were  both  on  one  L.  frame,  while  the 
lower  (or  bottom)  brood-section  of  the  now 
three-section  hive  being  empty  may  be  re- 
moved. Howevex",  this  empty  brood-section 
is  no  hindrance  to  the  rapid  building-up  of 
the  colony,  as  the  bees  will  pay  no  attention 
to  these  empty  combs  until  the  two  top 
brood-sections  are  solid  fitll  of  brood,  when 
the  lower  brood- section  should  be  placed  at 
the  top,  where  it  will  be  quickly  tilled  with 
brood.  With  the  sectional  hives,  although 
we  have  united  two  colonies  of  bees  and 
brood,  yet  we  have  really  not  given  any 
more  hive  room  than  either  of  the  colonies 
had     before,    for   empty    combs    below    the 
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brood-chamber  in  the  section  hive  do  not 
count.  This  is  fully  explained  in  my  article 
on  page  180;  and  the  brood  is  in  a  compact 
form  in  the  top  part  of  the  hive  where  the 
heat  of  the  cluster  is  best  conserved.  It  is 
not  the  placing  of  weak  colonies  of  bees 
above  sti'ong  ones  that  is  of  doubtful  expedi- 
ency, for  the  plan  is  a  most  excellent  one; 
but  the  uniting  of  weak  colonies  with  strong 
ones,  by  adding  another  full-depth  hive  with 
only  a  very  small  cluster  of  bees  as  soon  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  cellar  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  should  not  be  practiced 
until  settled  warm  weather.  For  further 
proofs  of  this  statement,  please  read  Mr.  A. 
J.  Snowden's  report  in  Gleanings,  Sept. 
15,  page  1189;  also  a  report  from  Henry 
Stewart  on  the  same  page.  I  think,  with 
this  explanation,  and  a  careful  reading  of 
my  article  on  page  180,  Mr.  Hann  will  then 
see  that  my  statements  on  page  565,  1906, 
and  page  180,  1907,  are  not  in  the  least  con- 
tlicting. 
Birmingham,  Ohio. 


SWARMING. 


How  to   Prevent    and  at   the    Same  Time 
Keep  Down  all  Increase;  a  Modifica- 
tion of  tlie  Alexander  Plan  on 
Page  423,  Vol.  34. 

BY   GEORGE   W.    RICH. 

I  believe  the  best  method  ever  advanced 
through  Gleanings  is  the  Alexander  plan 
in  April  1st  Gleanings,  1906.  I  have  tried 
this  plan,  and  it  works  to  perfection,  but  it 
increases  to  one  more  colony;  but,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Alexander  for  this  plan,  for  by  trying 
this  I  have  su(^ceeded  in  controlling  swarm- 
ing, and  also  preventing  all  increase. 


fiicfi'5  Plaa  of  controlling  Swaminy 
and  Vrevenfiny 


mcre^jse. 


3  /vew fyive    i 


3  OLD  HIVE     c 


/Vf  W  HIVE. 

QyeEn 


OLD  HIVE. 

Queen. 


\   NEWM/VE.   1 

Queen. 


3»o   CHANGE 
16  DAYS  I  ATE  ft. 

Here  is  the  plan:  You  are  to  proceed  at 
first  exactly  as  Mr  Alexander  said,  by  re- 
moving the  old  hive-body,  and  place  on  its 
bottom  a  new  body  filled  with  frames  of 
foundation  or  empty  combs.  Remove  the 
middle  frame,  and  from  the  old  hive  take 
out  a  frame  with  brood.  Be  sure  you  have 
the  queen  on  this,  and  place  it  in  the  new 
body  (put  the  frame  removed  fr6m  the  new 
hive  into  the  old);  put  a  queen-excluding 
board  over,  and  set  the  old  hive  on.  In  six 
days  examine  the  old  hive  above  the  exclud- 
er, and  I'emove  all  queen-cells.  On  the  16th 
day  almost  all  the  brood  will  be  hatched;  so 


place  this  hive  at  the  bottom  again,  but  take 
the  queen  from  the  new  body  and  place  her 
in  the  old  body.  Put  on  the  queen-excluder, 
and  then  a  super  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion (as  the  bees  are  used  to  storing  honey 
above  they  will  go  to  work  in  the  super); 
place  the  new  hive  on  top  of  the  super.  In 
six  days  examine  this  new  hive  on  top  and 
remove  all  queen-cells,  and  on  the  16th  day 
again  remove  the  top  hive  to  the  bottom  and 
place  the  queen  in  it;  and  now  the  old  body, 
which  has  been  on  the  bottom,  place  on  top 
of  the  one  you  put  the  queen  in;  but  leave 
off  the  queen-excluder.  Put  on  the  super 
and  add  as  many  more  as  needed. 

Watch  your  bees  in  early  spring;  and  when 
they  begin  to  prepare  to  swarm,  then  make 
the  first  change,  and  by  the  time  the  last 
change  is  made  they  will  have  no  desire  to 
swarm.  By  this  plan  the  queen  has  been 
kept  laying  all  the  time.  You  have  increas- 
ed to  more  bees  than  if  they  had  swarmed, 
and  all  in  one  colony.     No  increase. 

Atwood,  Tenn. 

[The  diagram  furnished  by  our  correspond- 
ent makes  the  whole  method  of  procedure 
plain  at  a  glance.  We  suggest  that  our 
writers,  in  referring  to  methods  like  this, 
sketch  off  diagrams  to  show  how  they  pro- 
ceed. This  will  save  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  and  make  the  method 
perfectly  understood. — Ed.] 


MOVING  BEES. 


Much  Smoke  Not  Necessary ;  Propolis  and 
"Locality." 


BY  H.  E.  CROWTHER. 


I  had  always  considered  it  necessary,  in 
moving  bees  even  a  short  distance,  to  be 
very  thorough;  to  use  smoke  liberally;  to  jar 
them  up  well,  and  to  put  an  obstruction  in 
front  of  the  new  location;  but  I  find  that  this 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  unnecessary. 

The  method  of  wintering  preferred  by  Mr. 
Atwater  and  others  for  this  part  of  the  country 
requires  the  moving  together  of  the  bees  in 
the  fall,  and  placing  under  low  sheds  facing 
south,  or  in  position  to  be  covered  with  tar 
paper. 

1  have  been  surprised  at  the  orderly  return 
of  the  bees;  and  if  there  is  any  mixing  it  is 
peaceable  and  makes  no  trouble. 

I  have  just  moved  a  load  of  bees  35  miles, 
Nov.  28  and  29,  on  a  dead-axle  wagon,  with 
a  quantity  of  straw  underneath  to  break  the 
jar.  About  half  of  the  bees  were  shut  in 
with  wire  screen  over  the  entrances,  and  the 
rest  of  the  hives  were  closed  by  a  stick  held 
up  i^p  inch  from  the  bottom  to  allow  a  little 
ventilation. 

I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  bees.  Both  ways  were  entirely  successful ; 
bvit  there  was  considerable  jar  and  jolt,  and 
I  should  rather  use  a  spring  wagon  and  be 
able  to  travel  faster.  The  bees  were  on 
Hoffman  frames,  so  there  was  no  trouble 
with  swing  combs. 
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THE  HOFFMAN  FRAME  PKEFERKED. 

The  Hoffman  with  a  V  edge  is  still  my 
choice  of  a  frame.  They  stick  together  some- 
what here  on  cold  days,  and  snap  some  on 
parting;  but  for  all-around  utility  I  have 
found  none  better. 

Most  apiarists  have  an  idea  that  propolis 
is  just  a  shade  worse  in  this  (his  own)  local- 
ity than  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Atwater  thought 
he  had  propolis;  but  the  bees  here  can't  daiib 
it  on  as  ours  back  in  Ohio  did,  by  any  means, 
especially  toward  fall  and  through  the  buck- 
wheat and  goldenrod  flows. 

Parma,  Ida. 


after  forty  years   of    improvement,  than  he 

can  obtain  from  a  few  pure  queens  selected 

at  random,  that  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Harlan,  Iowa.  A.  N.  Hansen. 


PURE  RACES  vs.  MIXED;  NECESSITY  OF  BREED- 
ING ONLY  FROM  QUEENS  OF 
KNOWN  PURITY. 

Every  now  and  then  the  statement  is  n  ade 
in  the  bee  journals  that  hybrid  bees  are  the 
best.  This  may  be  literally  true,  yet  be  mis- 
leading, and  1  think  you  are  right  when  you 
say  that  only  queens  of  known  purity  should 
be  used  as  breeuers.  It  is  a  recognized  fact 
by  breeders  of  live  stock  that  the  first  cross 
between  two  different  breeds  is  often  superi- 
or to  either  parent;  but  here  the  impi'ovement 
ceases,  and  no  one  would  think  of  crossing 
the  breeds,  as  experience  has  proved  that  the 
offspring  of  these  grades  will  be  nondescript, 
without  type  or  uniformity,  while  the  breeder 
who  uses  pure-bred  stock,  and  breeds  with  a 
certain  purpose  in  view,  is  almost  sure  of  re- 
sults. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  control  the 
mating  of  queens;  but  this  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  to  use  only  the  pure.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discard  all  the  mismated 
queens,  as  hybrids  may  be  as  good  as  or  even 
better  than  the  pure,  so  far  as  the  honey- 
gathering  quality  is  concerned;  but  the  mis- 
mated  queens  should  never  be  used  for  queen- 
rearing,  for  the  reason  that  those  of  mixed 
blood  can  not  transmit  their  characteristics 
to  the  descendants  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty; besides,  just  because  a  good  queen  is 
mismated,  that  does  not  by  any  means  prove 
that  she  owes  her  good  quality  to  the  mis- 
mating.  But  while  hybrids  should  not  be 
used  as  breeders,  neither  should  any  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  say,  "Any  thing,  so 
it  is  pure."  It  is  only  by  continued  selection 
of  the  best  of  the  pure-bred  that  a  fixed  type 
of  certain  quality  can  be  established— at  least 
that  is  the  experience  of  live-stock  breeders; 
and  when  this  is  so  in  live  stock,  why  should 
not  the  same  principle  hold  true  in  the 
breeding  of  bees?  p]ven  if  Dr.  Miller  does 
get  more  honey  (and  stings)  from  his  hybrids, 


WHEN  DOCTORS   DISAGREE,   WHO  SHALL   DE- 
CIDE? 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  quest  ions  if  con- 
venient. If  such  men  as  Mr.  Doolittle  and 
Alexander  can't  agree  on  things  pertaining 
to  bees,  how  is  a  beginner  going  to  know 
whose  plan  to  follow?  For  instance:  Mr. 
Doolittle,  in  his  conversations  in  Gleanings 
of  July  15,  1903,  says  that  feeding  back  ex- 
tracted honey  to  produce  comb  honey  does 
not  pay,  and  also  says  that  comb  honey  pro- 
duced "that  way  does  not  keep  well,  and  after 
it  has  stood  three  or  four  months  it  is  almost 
solid,  and  thus  rendered  unsalable,  while  Mr. 
Alexander,  in  Gleanings  for  May  15,  1906, 
pages  649  and  650,  says  it  pays,  and  pays  well, 
and  not  only  gets  more  of  it,  but  gets  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  comb  honey,  and  that  he  re- 
ceived 2  cents  a  pound  for  such  honey  more 
than  the  market  price.  Now,  who  is  right? 
All  the  difference  I  can  see  in  the  plans  of 
feeding  back  is  that  Mr.  Doolittle  fed  after 
the  honey-flow,  while  Mr.  Alexander  fed  dur- 
ing the  honey-flow.  Would  that  make  the 
difference? 

While  I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Doo- 
little and  Mr.  Alexander,  who  have  made  a 
freat  success  in  the  bee  business,  I  can't  see 
ow  they  differ  so  in  handling  bees  and  both 
be  so  successful,  unless  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  skin  a  cat.  I  have  tried  other 
plans  that  they  have  advocated,  with  good 
success,  and  I  am  thinking  of  adopting  Mr. 
Alexander's  plan  of  feeding  honey  back  to 
bees.  Edw.  A.  Reddout. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17. 

[This  is  a  question  that  we  will  throw  open 
to  our  readers  to  discuss.  Possibly  Mr.  Doo- 
little or  Mr.  Alexander  can  explain  the  ap- 
parent conflict  of  opinion.  We  are  safe  in 
saying  there  will  be  no  conflict  when  all  the 
factors  in  each  case  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood. One  of  these  factors,  we  venture  to 
say,  will  be  locality.  While  Doolittle  and 
Alexander  are  separated  by  only  108  miles 
in  a  bee-line,  the  conditions  around  one  ter- 
ritory are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
other.— Ed.]      

COMB  ATTACHED  TO  THE  SEPARATORS;  HOW 
TO  PREVENT  THIS  TROUBLE. 

Referring  to  page  829,  "comb  attached  to 
separator,'  I  think  if  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  sections  always  perpendicular  after  the 
foundation  is  in  till  the  super  is  on  the  hive, 
there  will  be  very  much  less  of  this  trouble, 
particularly  if  large  pieces  of  foundation  are 
used.  This  has  been  my  experience,  at  least. 
After  filling  supers  I  used  to  cany  one  An 
each  hand;  and  especially  in  hot  weather  the 
weight  of  the  foundation  would  cause  the 
free  end  to  bend  down,  and  some  of  them 
would  not  recover  their  proper  positions. 
In  regard  to  the  wire  not  being  always  found 
in  the  septum,  my  practice  is,  after  imbed- 
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ding  the  wire  and  before  taking  up  the  frame, 
drop,  with  a  VanDeusen  wax- tube,  about  three 
drops  of  wax  on  each  sheet  of  foundation, 
one  near  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle,  on 
the  wire.  Since  doing  this  I  have  never 
found  a  wire  out  of  place.  E.  M. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  37. 

[What  you  say  is  very  true;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  fact  that  some  bees  are  very  much 
more  inclined  to  attach  comb  to  separators 
than  others.  This  has  been  found  to  be  so 
pronounced  that  producers  in  a  few  cases  have 
been  obliged  to  pinch  the  queen's  head  of  the 
offending  bees  and  put  in  other  blood. 

Comb  attachments  will  be  a  little  more  fre- 
quent with  any  bees  when  an  effort  is  made 
to  crowd  the  sealing  of  the  honey  clear  out 
to  the  wood.  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
secure  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  the  bee-keep- 
er may  have  to  put  up  now  and  then  with  a 
comb  attachment  to  the  separator  or  fence. 

The  difficulty  of  wii'e  being  off  the  septum 
of  the  foundation  is  most  satisfactorily  and 
easily  remedied  by  running  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity through  the  wire,  heating  it  just 
enough  so  it  will  melt  its  way  down  into  the 
foundation.  Just  the  moment  this  takes  place 
the  current  is  cut  off,  the  wire  cooled,  when 
it  is  nicely  imbedded  in  the  very  center  of 
the  base.  In  many  cases  where  this  work  is 
done  nicely  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from 
which  side  of  the  sheet  the  wire  went  in,  as 
it  can  be  seen  on  either  side  equally  plain. 

Six  dry  cells  (such  as  can  be  obtained  at 
any  telephone  station)  will  furnish  a  current 
strong  enough  to  heat  one  wire  at  a  time 
through  a  forked  metal  prong;  and  if  the 
cells  be  allowed  to  "rest"  after  100  sheets 
have  been  put  in,  for  an  hour,  the  imbedding 
can  be  resumed  as  before.  The  modua  oper- 
andi is  fully  explained  in  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture.— Ed.] 

WIRING    THICK-TOP-BAB    HOFFMAN    FRAMES 

VERTICALLY;   WHY  FOUNDATION 

BUCKLES. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  through  Glean- 
ings why  it  is  not  practical  to  wire  the  thick- 
top  Hoffman  frames  perpendicularly?  You 
mentioned  its  not  being  practical  two  or 
three  times  last  year,  but  did  not  give  a  rea- 
son. I  am  wiring  some  frames,  and  should 
like  to  try  some  perpendicularly,  but  am 
afraid  there  is  some  little  principle  that  I  do 
not  understand  that  will  cause  a  failure. 

No.  Bedeque,  Can.         A.  K.  Whidden. 

[It  is  entirely  practical  to  wire  the  thick- 
top-bar  Hoffman  frames  perpendicularly,  al- 
though there  are  quite  a  number  of  objec- 
tions to  the  plan.  One  is  that  it  is  harder  to 
pierce  the  thick  top-bar  for  the  wires,  and 
another  that,  if  this  top-bar  is  pierced,  the 
wires  must  then  be  on  the  top  of  the  frame 
right  in  the  way  if  the  frames  are  ever 
scraped.  Tacks  and  staples  spaced  equally 
distant  have  been  used,  the  same  being  driv- 
en into  the  under  side  of  the  top-bar  and  the 
top  side  of  the  bottom-bar.  Wires  threaded 
through    these    and    drawn   taut  have  been 


i;sed  with  considerable  success.  While  it  in- 
volves a  considerable  amount  of  labor,  yet 
this  extra  labor  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  lower  cost  of  the  lighter-weight  foun- 
dation which  may  be  used.  You  might  be 
interested  in  Dr.  Miller's  wooden  splints. 
He  has  such  splints  cut  about  ^  inch  square, 
and  as  long  as  the  width  or  depth  of  the 
frame,  inside  measurement.  He  soaks  these 
splints  in  wax  until  they  are  thoroughly  sat- 
urated, and  then  with  a  pair  of  tweezers 
takes  them  out  one  by  one  and  lays  them  on 
the  foundation  vertically.  The  adhering  wax 
causes  them  to  adhere  firmly. — Ed.] 


SALT   FOR   bees. 

Bees  evidently  like  salt  I  set  out  a  pail 
which  had  held  salted  white  fish,  filled  with 
water  to  freshen  it  so  that  I  could  use  it  in 
the  barn;  but  the  bees  do  all  their  drinking 
out  of  it,  so  I  let  them  have  it.  This  must  be 
beneficial  to  them,  for  they  do  not  touch  the 
fresh  water,  which  is  just  as  accessible. 

I  am  delighted  with  Gleanings.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  magazine.        C.  Gallimore. 

Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

[There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  testi- 
mony showing  that  bees  are  partial  to  salty 
water.  They  very  often  may  be  found  hov- 
ering around  the  seepage  of  a  water-closet. 

If  borax  is  not  handy,  a  little  sapolio  is 
very  good  for  the  removal  of  propolis;  and 
if  that  is  not  available  a  little  gasoline  will 
soften  up  the  gum  so  it  can  be  removed  with 
a  little  soap  and  water. — Ed.] 


HOW  TO  keep  ants  AWAY  FROM  BEE-HIVES; 
SUSPENDING  A  PLATFORM  BY  WIRES. 

Herewith  I  send  you  my  remedy  for  ants, 
which  is  sure  if  my  instructions  are  followed: 

Set  two  posts  securely,  any  distance  desir- 
ed; place  a  pole  on  top  of  these  posts,  then 
suspend  by  wire  from  this  pole  any  distance 
desired  from  the  ground  a  plank  (for  hives 
to  rest  on),  secured  by  these  wires.  Do 
not  let  this  plank  touch  any  thing.  If  grass 
or  weeds  touch  the  plank  the  ants  will  reach 
the  hives.  In  case  they  do,  tie  wool  around 
these  wires  and  saturate  it  with  coal  oil.  I 
have  used  this  remedy  for  more  than  three 
years.  It  never  fails.  In  storing  honey  in 
the  house,  suspend  the  box  from  the  ceiling 
by  wire.  W.  P.  Herman. 

Molalla,  Ore. 

HOW  TO  CARRY  HONEY  TO  THE  EXTRACTING- 
HOUSE. 

I  have  just  read  E.  W.  Alexander's  article 
on  page  1573,  Vol.  34,  also  your  footnote. 
There  is  one  thing  I  have  always  thought 
Mr.  Alexander  does  on  a  small  scale,  and 
that  is,  carrying  honey  in  combs  to  the  hon- 
ey-house. We  have  one  man  taking  off  hon- 
ey and  one  running  the  wheelbarrow  and 
taking  four  or  five  ten-frame  bodies  at  a  load; 
and  if  bees  are  working,  put  the  bodies  right 
back;  if  not,  we  put  them  on  about  sundown. 

Hondo,  Tex.  A.  H.  Knolle. 
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THE  DOOLITTLE  PLAN  OF  NON-SWARMING. 

How  did  F.  A.  Salisbury  get  along  with 
the  two  colonies  he  shook  on  the  Doolittle 
plan  of  non-swarming,  as  mentioned  on  page 
869,  Vol.  34?  Herbert  Freas. 

St.  Anns,  Ont. 

[This  question  was  sent  to  .Mr.  Salisbury, 
who  replies  as  follows:] 

We  had  very  good  success.  Neither  of 
the  colonies  swarmed,  and  we  took  from 
them  about  170  sections  of  comb  honey. 
One  of  them  finished  only  about  50  sections, 
and  the  other  about  1 20.  We  thought,  when 
we  shook  the  bees  on  the  combs  of  honey, 
that  the  one  that  did  not  do  so  very  well 
would  probably  not.  They  were  very  light- 
colored  Italians  of  a  light  orange  color,  and 
seemed  to  be  of  a  quiet,  contented  disposi- 
tion. They  were  nice  to  handle,  but  were 
not  good  for  business.  The  bees  of  the  oth- 
er colony  were  hybrids,  and  had  some  "  go  " 
about  them.  Tfie  brood  taken  away  from 
both  was  put  on  top  of  a  weak  colony,  which 
did  not  swarm.  These  two  brood-chambers 
are  now  full  of  honey,  and  will  weigh  about 
150  lbs.,  hives  and  all.  We  could  have  ex- 
tracted this,  but  wanted  it  for  next  season  to 
try  the  plan  again.  I  feel  it  will  work  in 
this  "locality."  F.  A.  Salisbury. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1907. 


THE     ALEXANDER     FEEDER;    TWO    WAYS    OF 
ATTACHING   IT   TO   THE   HIVE. 

Our  hives  all  stand  on  the  factory-made 
stands  with  sloping  alighting-boards.  These 
stands  are  too  short  to  allow  a  feeder  to  stand 
at  the  rear  of  the  bottom- board  when  left  in 
a  natural  position;  but  if  the  stand  is  turned 
upside  down  it  is  then  long  enough  to  allow  the 
feeder  space  on  which  to  stand.  We  reversed 
the  ends  of  the  stand,  rear  end  in  front, 
which  gives  a  straight  end  for  the  bees  to 
climb,  providing    any  should    drop    on    the 


ground  before  reaching  the  alighting-board, 
which  will  be  sufficient,  usually,  when  the 
hive  is  set  back  on  the"  bottom-board,  to  cov- 
er the  feeder. 

li  I  did  not  use  this  kind  of  stand,  and 
were  obliged  to  hang  feeders  under  the  hive, 
I  believe  1  would  adopt  a  plan  I  saw  neigh- 
bor Burnshine,  of  Ft.  Dodge,  use.  His  feed- 
ers had  a  rabbet  sawed  out  on  one  side,  leav- 
ing a  projecting  strip  of  i  inch  or  more  flush 
with  the  top  side  of  the  feeder;  another  such 


strip  was  tacked  on  the  rear  end  of  the  bot- 
tom-board, low  enough  to  let  the  feeder-strip 
rest  on,  so  the  feeder  would  be  flush  with 
the  strips  on  the  bottom  which  tie  said  rails 
together;  a  hook  on  the  center  of  the  rear 
end  of  the  hive  hooked  into  an  eye  on  the 
feeder,  which  held  the  outside  of  the  feeder 
snug  up  to  the  hive  when  the  rabbet  strip 
was  placed  in  position  on  the  strip  on  the 
hive-bottom.  This  can  not  get  away,  as  the 
hook  on  the  opposite  side  holds  all  taut. 
Where  feeders  have  been  made  as  most  are, 
with  no  rabbet  on  the  side,  a  strip  can  be 
tacked  on  to  the  side  of  the  feeder,  which 
will  answer  as  well.  J.  P.  Blunk. 

Moorland,  Iowa. 


WHY  PEOPLE  don't  BUY  HONEY. 

As  to  why  we  do  not  buy  honey  to  use,  my 
supply  gave  out  a  few  years  ago.  I  ordered 
a  60-1  b.  can  from  Chicago.  It  was  made  by 
a  two-legged  bee,  and  was  far  inferior  to 
the  corn  syrup  to  be  found  at  all  groceries,  and 
I  doubt  if  as  good  for  the  health.  It  tasted 
as  if  it  had  been  made  in  an  old  brass  kettle. 
This  kind  of  experience  lasts  a  long  time. 

Onarga,  111.  J.  S.  Williams. 


TO   REMOVE   PROPOLIS. 

The  best  thing  I  ever  tried  to  remove  pro- 
polis from  the  hands  is  Twenty-mule-team 
borax.  Wet  the  hands  in  warm  water;  dust 
some  borax  on  them,  then  rub  the  dry  pow- 
der well  over  the  hands.  The  grit  just  loos- 
ens the  sticky  stuff  nicely,  when  it  will  all 
wash  off.     Try  it  and  you  will  be  glad. 

Hebron,  O.  Frank  McGlade. 


ANOTHER  REMEDY  FOR  RATS. 

I  believe  I  can  give  you  a  better  way  to 
get  rid  of  rats  than  is  given  by  I.  S.  Tilt,  p. 
418.  Pulverize  some  glass;  sift  out  the  coarse 
particles  and  use  the  fine;  mix  flour,  corn 
meal,  and  pulverized  glass  in  equal  parts; 
then  place  them  in  vessels  and  sprinkle  some 
sugar  over  it  and  place  it  where  the  rats  can 
have  access  to  it.  It  not  only  kills  those 
that  eat  it,  but  the  others  become  alarmed 
and  leave.  I  have  run  them  away  from  my 
place  several  times  with  the  glass  mixture. 

Earl  Park,  Ind.  R.  C.  Yates. 


STILL  ANOTHER  REMEDY  FOR  RATS. 

I  think  you  can  get  rid  of  the  rats  by 
sprinkling  powdered  copperas  in  their  holes 
and  runs  along  baseboards,  corners,  etc.  I 
have  found  this  a  jse^^ec^  success  after  ferrets, 
traps,  etc.,  pi'oved  failures.      A.  T.  Cook. 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


COMMISSION  MEN. 

On  page  1425,  E.  D.  Townsend  is  all  right 
in  regard  to  the  commission  men.  They  are 
more  damage  than  good  to  the  honey-pro- 
ducer. C.  B.  Fritts. 

Niles,  Mich. 
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ItOMELS 

byAJ.ROOT 


Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  throug-h  and  steal.  But  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steal.— Matt.  6  :  19,  20. 

On  page  1594  of  last  year  I  told  you  about 
being  called  on  to  speak  in  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  program  speakei's  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Anti-saloon  League  convention  in  St. 
Louis.  As  my  address  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Anti-saloon  League  of  America,  I  copy 
from  it  as  follows: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  friends,  to  stand  before 
you  and  look  into  your  faces,  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
it  gives  me  an  especial  pleasure  to-day.  Dr.  Russell 
has  just  been  telling  you  how  it  was  my  privilege. 
under  a  kind  providence,  more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago,  to  give  the  Anti-saloon  League  financial  help 
when  it  was  far  more  needed  than  it  is  needed  now. 
I  gather  from  the  excellent  address  of  the  brother 
from  Maine,  who  has  preceded  me,  that,  like  myself, 
he  has  at  ditferent  times  in  his  life  been  looking  out 
for  good  investments.  I,  too,  have  all  my  life  been  in 
the  mercantile  business,  more  or  less,  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  of  all  the  investments  I  have  ever  made, 
none  has  given  me  the  satisfaction,  through  years 
past,  like  the  money  I  have  put  into  the  Anti-saloon 
League.  The  Master  said :  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal; 
but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,"  etc. 
Well,  the  money  I  have  been  permitted  to  give  the 
Anti-saloon  League  has  been  more  truly  "treasures 
laid  up  in  heaven"  than  any  other  investment  I  have 
ever  made,  not  even  excepting  that  given  missionary 
work.  The  interest  and  dividends  on  that  invest- 
ment, I  see  right  here  before  me  to-day. 

Neither  Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  Metcalf,  nor  myself,  had 
any  comprehension,  away  back  in  those  years,  of 
what  this  League  would  amount  to,  but  we  had  faith. 
That  $1000  we  raised  then  meant  a  good  deal  more 
than  it  would  mean  now.  It  was  then  the  Anti-saloon 
League  of  Ohio.  May  God  be  praised,  it  is  now  the 
League  of  the  whole  United  States  of  America.  Right 
before  me  in  this  beautiful  church  are  the  great  and 
good  men  and  women  of  America— men  that  are  so 
high  above  me  in  learning  and  scholarly  attainment 
that  I  feel  my— I  might  almost  say— my  insignificance, 
as  I  never  felt  it  before,  and  yet  God  has  used,  and  has 
use  for,  even  me. 

Now,  friends,  you  will  be  called  on,  in  fact  we  are 
all  constantly  called  on,  to  give  of  our  means  to  this 
cause.  "Thieves,"  even  yet,  "  break  through  and 
steal.'  yes,  God  knows  they  do  in  regions  where  sa- 
loons are  still  plentiful,  and  "  moth  and  rust  doth  siill 
corrupt."  Shall  we  not  put  our  money  where  it  will 
benefit  posterity  and  pi-ove  to  be  "  treasures  laid  up 
in  heaven  "  ?  

THE     TEMPERANCE     CRUSADE    IN    WASHING- 
TON, D.  C,   FEB.   14,   1907. 

On  page  343  of  our  issue  for  March  1  I 
made  a  brief  mention  of  this  meeting.  Well. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  the  hearing. 
The  pamphlet  is  labeled  "H.  R.,  No.  6016, 
to  Prohibit  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  In- 
toxicating Liquors  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." I  quote  from  the  above  pamphlet  as 
follows  from  Mr.  Webber's  address: 

I  wrote  a  letter  (which  will  be  before  your  commit- 
tee) to  Mr.  Macfarland,  Commissioner  of  the  District, 
and  received  an  answer;  and  without  stopping  to  read 
the  answer,  which  I  offer  in  evidence  (because  I  have 


not  the  time),  I  will  give  you  the  substance  of  his 
statement.  He  says  there  are  522  drink-places  in  the 
city  and  District  of  Columbia,  or  were  a  year  ago  last 
December,  when  I  received  the  letter;  that  they  paid 
$416,776.60  per  annum.  Of  course,  that  amount  chang- 
es somewhat  as  the  years  go  by.  but  not  much.  It  in- 
creases as  the  city  grows  larger.  As  against  this  sum 
of  $416,776.60  is  the  following:  The  jailor,  or  warden  of 
the  jail,  writes  me  that  it  costs  in  round  numbers 
$50,000  a  year  to  maintain  the  jail;  the  workhouse  su- 
perintendent writes  me  that  it  costs  $95,336  to  main- 
tain the  workhouse  (see  his  letter),  and  he  says  95  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  there  are  there  through  drink, 
and  the  jailor  says  90  per  cent  of  those  who  are  in  the 
jail  are  there  by  rea.son  of  drink. 

The  insane-asylum  has  something  like  1300  inmates, 
according  to  the  superintendent  (see  his  letter),  who 
are  there  by  reason  of  drink,  and  to  maintain  them  it 
costs  something  like  $275,000  a  year.  The  District 
official  reports  show  that,  to  maintain  your  police 
court  and  criminal  courts,  it  costs  about  $885,175  a 
year.  That  makes  a  grand  total  of  $1,295,511  for  these 
expenses  and  institutions.  Deduct  from  that  the 
amount  that  the  liquor  nien  pay  in  ($416.776  60),  and 
you  have  $878,735  still  against  the  taxpayers.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  annual  drink-bill  of  the  District. 

The  saloon  men  of  my  State  (and  I  find  that  true 
everywhere,  although  I  have  not  consulted  any  saloon 
men  here,  but  things  areabout  alike  tie  country  over) 
say  that  the  average  gross  income  per  day  for  each 
saloon  is  $15.  Now,  assuming  that  they  do  not  sell  on 
Sundays,  but  keep  strictly  within  the  law,  the  drink- 
bill  of  this  city  and  District,  put  at  its  lowest  estimate, 
amounts  to  $2,500,000  for  365  days— subtract  fi-om  that 
sum  and  the  added  expenses  of  the  institutions  named. 
$416,776.60,  and  you  still  have  for  the  taxpayers  to 
meet  $3.378,7.S5.  I  repeat,  you  will  still  have  for  the 
taxpayers  to  meet  $3,378,735,  as  the  figures  in  round 
numbers  still  against  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  suppose  you  take  that  colossal  sum  and  cut  it 
right  in  two,  you  still  have  the  enormous  sum  that  the 
drink  costs  the  citizens  of  this  District  yearly  of 
$1,689,367.  These  seventeen  speakers  represent  here 
the  churches  and  all  the  temperance  organizations  in 
this  District,  and,  in  fact,  they  represent  these  organ- 
izations and  churches  throughout  America,  and  they 
come  here  and  ask  you  gentlemen  to  do  your  duty. 
We  have  come  here  to  do  our  duty.  When  this  door 
closes,  the  responsibility  is  upon  you.  We  ask  you, 
in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  that  shall  be  adduced 
here  to-day  by  this  cloud  of  witnesses  (if  you  do  not 
see  fit  to  recommend  the  bill  favorably),  report  it  to 
the  House  without  recommendation,  and  let  the  re- 
sponsibility rest  upon  the  Members  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Webber  here  introduced  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  in  which 
he,  Macfarland,  stated  that  there  were  523 
drinking-places  in  the  District.  In  com- 
menting on  this,  Mr.  Webber  says: 

These  .522  drink-places  mentioned  in  Commissioner 
Macfarland's  letter  pay  by  way  of  license  fees  for  the 
right  to  exist,  the  sum  of  $416,778;  against  this  sum  is 
the  following: 

To  maintain  jail  per  year  (see  jailer's  letter) $   50,000 

To  maintain  workhouse  (see  superintendent's  letter 

of  workhouse 95.336 

To  maintain  insane-asylum  (seesuperintendent'sjetter)   275.000 

To  maintain  police  court  and  criminal  courts 885.175 

Total 1,295.511 

Subtract 416,778 

Saloon  tax  lacks  of  paying  above  sum 878,733 

To  this  should  be  added  the  annual  drink  bill  of  the 
District.  The  saloon  men  admit  that  the  average 
gross  Income  per  place  is  $15  per  day.  Assume  they 
do  not  sell  Sundays,  at  that  rate  the  drink  bill  of  this 

district  amounts  per  annum  to 2.500,000 

Total  amount  paid  out  for  drink  and  crime,  the  tax- 
payers have  to  meet 3,378,7.33 

The  jailer  says  that  90  per  cent  of  those  in  jail  got 
there  through  drink. 

The  superintendent  of  the  workhouse  says  that  95 
per  cent  of  those  under  his  charge  get  there  through 
drink. 

The  superintendent  of  the  insane-asylum  says  that 
about  half  of  his  inmates  get  there  through  drink,  and 
in  his  estimate  there  should  be  no  reduction  from  the 
expense,  he  states,  as  he  gave  only  the  number  that 
are  there  through  drink. 

The  cost  of  the  police  force  and  criminal  courts,  we 
would  say,  would  be  reduced  only  one-half  by  the 
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abolition  of  the  saloons;  still,  the  cost  of  permitting 
the  liquor-trafflc  to  go  on  in  the  District  amounts  to  a 
sum  that  stagtjers  one.  If  the  $3,778,733  were  divided 
by  two,  you  still  have  left  against  the  taxpayers 
$1,689,347. 

Mr.  Webber  gives  us  also  letters,  some  of 
them  lengthy,  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  jail,  of  the  workhovase,  of  the  insane-asy- 
lum, giving  it  as  their  conscientious  opinion 
that  strong  drink  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
troubles.  If  1  had  space  I  should  like  to 
give  the  letters  in  full.  The  pamphlet  con- 
taining this  report  has  47  pages.  Many  of 
them  are  mostly  tine  print;  and  yet  with  this 
great  tiood  of  evidence  against  the  saloons 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia rendered  a  decision  that  it  would  be  "im- 
practicable to  enforce  such  a  law  as  the  bill 
proposes."  1  respectfully  ask  these  com- 
missioners to  go  down  to  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas, and  talk  to  the  gang  that  declared  it  im- 
possible to  enforce  the  prohibition  laws  in 
that  city  of  100,000  people. 

Now,  friends,  this  is  our  affair.  It  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  every  one  of  us.  Shall 
the  vei'y  heart  and  center  of  our  free  land 
continue  to  waste  money  and  send  our  peo- 
ple to  perdition  in  the  way  in  which  the  above 
shows  up?  I  hope  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  gets  a  sight  of  this  page  will  read 
these  extracts  over  and  over. 


man  prilssure 

GADDENING 

A.L^pOT 


HOT-BEDS    AND    COLD-FRAME    SASHES;     HOW 

TO  PREVENT  THEM    FROM  BEING 

BLOWN  OFF. 

It  was  recently  my  pleasure  to  look  over 
the  immense  store  and  greenhouses  of  the 
Peter  Henderson  Co.  When  Peter  Hender- 
son died,  several  years  ago,  1  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  the  business  would  run  down,  at 
least  for  a  time.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  nat- 
ural for  old  men  to  be  afraid  "  the  boys  "  will 
not  succeed  in  looking  after  a  great  business 
like  that  "after  father  is  gone."  Well,  it 
was  one  of  my  happy  surprises  to  notice  how 
this  establishment  has  grown  up  in  almost 
every  way.  The  greenhouses  are  not  much 
larger  than  they  were  when  the  great  mar- 
ket-gardener and  florist,  Peter  Henderson, 
was  alive.  But  the  seed  trade  is  developed 
wonderfully. 

Just  below  the  greenhouses  along  the  rail- 
road track  I  saw  an  immense  building  with 
the  name  of  the  company  on  it  in  gigantic 
letters.  I  wondered  what  such  a  great  build- 
ing in  that  locality  could  be  for;  but  when  I 
got  around  on  another  side  I  saw  the  single 
word  "Seeds,"  also  in  gigantic  letters.  Tnis 
immense  warehouse,  big  enough  to  let  a  whole 
train  of  cars  in,  was  simply  to  store  the  seeds 
they  handle.     I  used  to  be  greatly  interested 


in  growing  vegetable-plants;  and  I  was  great- 
ly taken  up  some  years  ago,  as  some  of  you 
may  remember,  with  Henderson's  plan  of 
starting  seeds  in  a  greenhouse,  and  trans- 
planting them  into  Hats  to  be  carried  to  the 
open  air,  so  they  could  be  covered  with 
sashes  when  the  weather  turned  cold.  Well, 
this  very  thing  was  going  on  the  day  I  was 
there.  A  big  gang  of  men, were  caiTying  the 
flats  out  of  the  greenhouses  and  depositing 
them  in  cold-frames.  This  was  along  the 
last  of  March.  Of  course,  the  diffex'ent  kinds 
of  plants  (cabbage,  caulitiower,  tomato,  etc.) 
will  need  more  or  less  protection  from  sashes. 

Now,  I  think  every  one  who  has  handled 
sashes  very  much  has  had  trouble  and  worry 
on  account  of  heavy  winds  blowing  the  sash 
off  the  beds  I  have  sometimes  lost  a  good 
many  dollars  in  just  a  very  few  minutes, 
seeing  my  sashes  sail  like  shingles  in  a  high 
wind.  Various  devices  have  been  planned 
to  hold  the  sashes  in  place.  Hooks  and 
staples  to  fasten  the  sashes,  sliding  them  in 
grooves,  etc.,  have  been  used.  Hooks  and 
staples  are  almost  out  of  the  question  if  you 
wish  to  handle  sashes  interchangeably,  mov- 
ing them  from  one  bed  to  another.  Well, 
the  Henderson  people  had  a  rig  that  made 
me  smile  to  think  I  had  not  thought  of  it  be- 
fore. Make  your  bed  as  long  as  you  wish.  I 
think  some  of  their  beds  would  hold  forty  or 
fifty  sashes.  In  our  work  we  decided  on 
about  twenty  sashes  to  each  bed,  then  we  could 
pile  them  up  at  each  end  of  the  bed  when 
they  were  not  needed,  carrying  ten  sashes 
one  way  and  ten  the  other.  The  plan  1  saw 
to  hold  the  sashes  was  like  this: 

Put  a  stake  at  the  end  of  each  bed .  Through 
the  top  of  each  stake,  a  little  higher  than 
the  glass,  put  a  stout  hook.  One  of  these 
hooks  is  securely  fastened  into  the  stake  per- 
manently. The  other  has  a  screw  thread  cut 
on  it,  and  goes  through  the  stake,  with  a  lit- 
tle crank  on  the  outside  end.  Ivlow,  if  you 
turn  this  crank  you  can  draw  the  hook  out 
or  in.  Well,  now,  all  that  is  needed  to  fin- 
ish is  a  good  stout  wire  with  a  loop  on  each 
end,  just  long  enough  to  run  from  one  hook 
to  the  other  across  the  middle  of  all  the  sashes. 
When  you  xvork  with  the  sashes  this  long 
wire  is  dropped  down  in  the  path.  When 
you  quit  work,  put  your  sashes  in  place;  lay 
your  long  wire  across  the  middle  of  the  whole 
string  of  sashes;  then  turn  your  crank  until 
the  wire  becomes  taut.  If  your  sashes  are 
all  of  an  exact  width  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
draw  the  stakes  toward  each  other  so  they 
will  squeeze  against  the  outside  bars  of  the 
.Slashes  next  to  the  stake.  The  sashes  should 
reach  over,  say  an  inch  or  two,  at  the  ends 
of  the  beds.  Now,  this  not  only  holds  each 
sash  so  no  wind  can  move  it,  but  the  pressure 
pushes  them  up  tight  together,  so  there  are 
no  cracks  left  to  let  frost  or  cold  air  through. 
While  at  work  your  sashes  are  perfectly 
loose,  with  no  staples  nor  attachments  in  the 
way.  Two  men  will  take  them  off  and  put 
them  on  with  great  rapidity.  When  they 
are  all  in  place  it  takes  but  a  moment  tt) 
hook  on  the  wire  and  then  make  every  thing 
tight  and  snug  by  a  few  turns  of  the  crank. 
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In  regard  to  the  Peter  Henderson  Co.,  per- 
haps many  of  you  are  aware  the  things  that 
that  firm  offers  for  sale  are  pretty  well  up  in 
price.  But,  at  the  same  time,  every  thing 
that  goes  from  that  institution  is  first  class 
in  every  respect.  Perhaps  the  most  of  us 
have  blundered  more  or  less  in  buying  cheap 
seeds  or  cheap  implements.  The  very  best 
is,  no  doubt,  the  very  cheapest,  especially 
with  seeds;  but  you  want  to  be  sure  you  al- 
ways get  the  best  when  you  ^ja^  for  the  best. 
Trading  with  an  old  and  reliable  firm  is  a 
pretty  good  way  to  be  sure. 

"HIGH  pressure"  SEED  CORN 

On  p.  1073,  Aug.  15,  last  year,  I  gave  you 
a  corn  talk.  Later  (Dec.  15,  p.  1619)  1  told 
you  about  Prof.  Holden's  book,  the  A  B  C  of 
Corn  Culture.  Well,  now,  I  hope  that  every 
one  who  reads  Gleanings  has  already  made 
some  tests  of  his  seed  corn  in  the  way  I  out- 
lined in  my  talk — that  is,  test  the  corn  from 
each  and  every  ear.  Do  not  let  an  ear  be 
used  at  planting  time  unless  every  one  of  the 
6  kernels  taken  from  that  ear  shows  good 
strong  prompt  germination.  It  makes  me 
think  of  testing  eggs  before  giving  them  to 
the  hen  or  putting  them  in  an  incubator. 
We  want  to  go  to  work  with  such  pains  and 
care  that  we  can  almost  "count  our  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,"  and  count  our 
bushels  of  corn  before  the  corn  is  planted. 
Instead  of  using  the  arrangement  described 
in  the  corn-book,  we  made  a  level  bed  in  the 
greenhouse.  Then  with  a  straight-edge  we 
ruled  it  off  into  squares.  Six  grains  of  corn 
were  put  in  each  square.  These  squares 
were  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  ears 
of  corn.  At  this  date,  April  15,  nearly  all 
the  kernels  have  commenced  to  germinate, 
demonstrating  that  our  method  of  keeping 
seed  corn  over  winter  is  a  very  good  one. 
We  picked  the  ears  out  of  the  corn-crib  at 
husking-time,  and  tied  them  up  and  hung 
them  from  a  wire  stretched  near  the  steam- 
pipes  in  the  basement.  In  this  way  we  in- 
sured that  our  seed  corn  was  kept  dry  and 
warm  all  winter  long — no  dampness,  no  frost. 
Of  course,  a  better  way  would  have  been  to 
collect  the  ears  in  the  field  before  the  corn 
was  cut.  Let  me  now  repeat,  that,  if  you 
grow  only  half  an  acre  of  corn  (and  I  don't 
know  but  I  might  say  half  that  much)  25 
cents  invested  in  the  corn-book  will  be  one 
of  the  best  investments  ever  made.  We  have 
already  sent  out  several  hundred  of  these 
books  to  our  readers  who  are  corn-growers. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you,  friends,  if  you 
do  not  look  out  the  State  of  Ohio  will  once 
more  be  the  banner  State  of  the  Union  in  the 
average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  just  as 
it  was  last  year.  Do  not  fail  to  get  the  corn 
book,  and  then  do  not  fail  to  test  out  the 
bad  ears  before  planting  your  corn.  Better 
have  your  corn  planted  a  little  late  than  to 
pick  your  seed  corn  haphazard  out  of  the 
corn-crib  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 


WIMTER  PARADISE  APPLES, 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  the  name  of  the  Paradise 
apple;  for  I  had  not  been  able  before  to  identify  them. 
But  I  know  from  your  description  that  they  are  iden- 


tical. I  have  been  the  closest  friend  of  the  Paradise 
for  ten  years,  enjoying  them  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  often  before  going  to  bed.  Ihey  have  been  my 
best  doctor  for  indigestion  and  constipation.  I  am 
sorry  you  have  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them  so  long, 
both  on  account  of  their  credit  and  your  benefit.  I 
came  in  possession  of  two  small  orchards  with  a  few 
trees  of  them  in  each.  They  always  bore  a  crop  of  a 
few  bushels,  and  as  high  as  forty  bushels,  twenty  of 
which  always  go  to  my  own  cellar,  and  the  number  of 
trips  and  family  pleasures  from  them  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  tell. 

If  you  can  stand  a  little  more  pleasure  from  them,  I 
will  give  you  our  plan  of  handling  them. 

First,  do  not  gather  till  late  in  November,  or,  if  the 
fall  is  late,  till  December.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  a 
freeze,  for,  as  you  have  learned,  it  will  not  hurt  them. 
Just  leave  them  on  the  irees  till  thawed.  You  will  be 
surprised  if  Mrs.  R.  (when  you  gather  them)  will 
halve  and  bake  some  of  them  in  a  closed  pan,  with 
enough  water  to  keep  moist.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
you  will  not  be  through  with  them  till  you  begin  to 
sing  praises  for  another  blessing.  Store  them  in  a 
cool  cellar,  and  about  the  holidays  you  can  begin  to 
try  them  without  cooking. 

I  have  just  told  my  wife  what  I  have  written.  She 
says  I  have  forgotten  a  very  important  part  in  the 
baking— that  is,  a  generous  supply  of  sugar  when 
putting  them  to  bake. 

Onarga,  111.  J.  S.  Williams. 

In  regard  to  the  Paradise  apple,  I  am  just 
now,  during  the  middle  of  April,  eating  four 
or  five  of  themevery  evening  about  7  o'clock. 
At  that  time  I  get  apple  hungry,  and  I  sleep 
better  after  having  eaten  half  a  dozen  apples 
than  by  going  entirely  without  them,  ihave 
tested  it  enough  so  there  is  no  mistake  about 
it;  but  in  order  to  eat  that  number  of  apples 
without  experiencing  any  uneasiness  during 
the  night  they  must  be  very  mellow  and  not 
very  tart.  An  apple  on  the  sweet  order  rather 
seems  to  answer  best.  I  am  careful  to  re- 
move all  the  peeling,  but  I  greatly  enjoy  eat- 
ing the  cores,  seeds  and  all.  Of  course,  I  take 
pains  to  chew  them  up  very  thoroughly;  in 
fact,  I  think  apples,  to  be  easy  of  digestion, 
should  be  very  thoroughly  chewed,  and  eat- 
en slowly;  and  taken  in  this  way  I  find  them 
more  refreshing  and  wholesome  than  any 
kind  of  cooked  apple.  Just  now  I  believe  I 
should  vote  the  Winter  Pai'adise  not  only  the 
most  delicious  of  all  apples,  but  the  most 
delicious  fruit  God  has  ever  in  his  loving 
kindness  thrown  in  my  way.  Since  we  have 
found  out  how  nice  they  are  in  the  spring 
we  have  entirely  given  up  offering  them  tu 
our  neighbors  in  the  fall  for  30  cents  a  bushel, 
as  we  did  before  we  knew  how  nice  they  are 
in  the  spring. 

I  believe  it  is  true,  as  suggested  above, 
that  this  particular  apple  will  stand  more 
frost,  and  come  out  all  right  after  it,  than 
any  other  apple  I  have  had  any  thing  to  do 
with.  Will  others  who  have  this  apple  keep 
it  in  mind  and  report?  An  apple  that  will 
stand  considerable  freezing  and  come  out  all 
right,  even  when  hanging  on  the  tree,  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration. 

Just  after  I  finished  dictating  the  above  the 
following  was  put  into  my  hands: 

WINTER  PARADISE  APPLE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

I  know  nice  ripe  fruit  is  a  fine  drug-store.  Should 
we  study  the  needs  of  ourselves  we  might  be  able  to 
benefit  thereby.  Here  in  our  old  mountain  hills  we 
can  grow  most  kinds  to  perfection.  The  bitter  you 
mention  in  Winter  Paradise  is  not  noticeable  here. 
It  is  Fall  Paradise— Sweet  Paradise,  in  fact— a  grand 
and  delicious  apple.  Let's  have  more  fruit  and  bet- 
ter fruit,  and  cleaner  people  to  eat  it. 

J.  B.  OVBRFELT. 
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ARaiamazos 

Direct  to/%\i" 


End  your  stove  worries  I  Get  a  Kalamazoo  Stove  or  Range  on  a 

360  DAYS'  APPROVAL  TEST 

and  a  ^20,000  bank  guaranty  on  durability,  convenlonca  and 
economy  ol  fuel.  You  cannot  get  a  better  at  any  price,  but  you 
save  from  $5  to  HO  by  buying  from  the  actual  manufacturers  at  _ 

Lowest  Factory  Prices— We  Pay  the  Freiglit/ 

At  least  get  our  prices  and  compare  our  offer.      Send 
postal  for  catalogue  No.  116. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfgrs.,    Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Oar  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  bftkln^ 
&nd  roaatiBg  easy.      <  ~ 


Tbis  Rifle  Free 


I  want  a  good  boy  in  every  community 
to  have  one  of  these  splendid  rifles  abso- 
lutely free,  prepaid — just  give  a  little 
time  to  introduce  "The  Fruit-Grower,," 
the   handsomest   farm   paper   in    America. 

This  rifle  is  not  a  toy,  but  is  made  for 
business;  finely  rifled  steel  barrel,  true 
sights,  breechloader,  rim  fire,  safety  cock 
— in  short,  it  is  a  perfect  gun,  and  will 
be  highly  prized  by  every  boy  who  se- 
cures one.  Write  today  and  learn  how 
to  get  one  of  these  rifles  absolutely  free. 
Editor  Fruit-Grower,    Box  R5,      St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


'  If  yon  want  to  spray  trees,  shrubs  or 
vines,  whitewash  or  disinfect  buildings, 
kill  vermin  in  poultry  houses  and  make 
sanitary  quarters,  you  can  find  nothing 
more  to  your  purpose  than  a 


Deming  Outfit 


Great  variety  in  the  Deming  line,  20 
styles  Hand, Bucket, Knapsack,  Barrel 
land   Gasoline  Engine  Sprayers.     All 

right  working.     Every  style  the  result 
of  long  experience.   Don't  buy  till  you 

I  send  for  free  catalogue  and  all  par- 

1  tlculars. 

The  Deming  Company, 

I  345  Depot  Street,  Salem,  OhlO^J 

General  A);fncics  in  Principal  Cities 


I  THE  "KANT-KLOG"  SPRAYERS 

I  Somalhlna  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 
I  ftnd  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
^lappnig.  A  Nozzle.  Ten  st>les.  For  trees,  vines, 
■BM^..  •  «.£■  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

Rochester  Spray  PumTCo..  32  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  H.  T. 


/'spray  pumps 

yOURHATTDTNE  MYERS' 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  fulf 
flow.^  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  beat 
pump,  that's  a  Myers, 
Pumps,  Hay  Toole 
&Barn  DoorHang« 

ers.     Send  for  oata^ 

^H  log  and  prices. 
JH.  F.  E.  Myera  &  Brp>. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


S 


51      n  C\t\    Made    by    O  -  H  1  -  O    Cooker 
O  )  f    U  U    Agrents    in    1905    Selling:   the 


COMBINATION 
STEAM  COOKER 
BAKER. 


0-Hl-O 

We  have  many  agents  making  %h 
to  $10  daily.  Write  us  and  we  will 
give  you  names  of  agents  near  by 
who  are  making  at  least  $5  daily. 
We  can  easily  prove  that  the 
"OHIO"  is  the  best  money-maker 
you  ever  heard  of.  and  will  make 
you  more  moneythan  anything  you 
ever  sold  or  are  now  selling.  Write 
MS  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 

Guaranteed  to  save  60  per  cent  in 
fuel,  labor,  time,  and  provisions. 
A  wliole  meal  cooked  over  one  burn- 
er on  any  style  stove.  It  assures 
you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
3U  rfoi/s'  trial.  No  intermingling 
of  odors  or  tastes.  Fine  for  use  in 
summer  cottages.  A  necessity  ev- 
ery  day  of  the  year.  The  only  healthful  way  to  cook  foods 
and  breadstuffs.  ::  Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 
"O-HI-O"  COOKER  CO.,908  Jefferson  Ave., Toledo.O. 

A-TEIMTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg,.  Washington,  D.  C 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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BEES 


UPPLIES 


INCUBATORS  ®l  BROODERS 


We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  Central  States.  Our  goods  are  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  We  warrant  the  goods,  and  they  will  please  you.  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  early 
orders.    We  can  save  yoii  money.    Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  all  about  them.    Do  it  to-day. 

ADDRESS  LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ??4{fail%?thst.."'''''o'ma'h'a''N"e?: 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Missouri,       or        E.  T.  Flanagan,  Belleville,  Illinois 


Paint  without  Oil 


Remarkable    Discovery    that    Cuts    Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-flve 

Per  Cent. 


A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N. 
Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.    He  calls  it  Powdrpaint. 


.     THE  DISCOVERER  OF  POWDRPAINT. 

It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  storm-proof, 
fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick;  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one-fourth  what  you 
have  heretofore  had  to  pay  for  paint. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  615  North  St.,  Adams,  N. 
Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new  discov- 
ery, also  color-card  and  full  information  showing  you 
how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.    Write  to-day. 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Full  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  catalog.  Write  to-dav. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223,  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 


MAN  DY    LEE 

Incubators 


and 


Brooders 


are  made  for 

business. 
The  extra 
amount  of 
chicks  you  save  with  these  machines  over  what 
you  could  raise  with  other  kinds  will  soon  pay 
for  a  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  and  Brooder.  Don't 
waste  time  and  money.  Get  the  best ;  write  to-day. 
Ask  about  our  mixed-grain  food  and  our  gape  cure. 
C.  U.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Automatic  BUCKEYE  Incubator 

All  Metal,  Fire  Proof,  Contlnnoas  Hateher. 

NEEDS  NO  THERMOMETER. 

Adjus>(l  by  us  and  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Guar- 
anteed  for  five  years.  Good  credit  at  home  Is  trood  with 
Us.  Get  the  best  and  save  money.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.    Box  64,     Sprlnafleld.  O. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Buff,  White,  Silver,  and  Golden  WYANDOTTES. 
White,  Barred,  Buff,  and  Black  ROCKS. 

Brown,  Buff,  and  White  LEGHORNS. 
Black  JAVAS  and  MINORCAS. 
Light  BRAHMAS. 
Hardy,  proline.  For  birds, 

farm-bred,  pure  stock.  moderate  prices. 

Eggs  to  Hatch  at  10  cts.  each. 
WALTER  SHERMAN,  100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mature;  vigorous;  prolific  layers ;  best 
table  fowl;  extra  good  ones.  Fertile  eggs, 
$1.00  per  15.    Free  circular  is  interesting. 

J.   W.    DUNLAP,    Box    94a,    FARMINGTON,    WO. 
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Only  Sand, 

Cement  and 

Water  are  used 


in 

making 

^  Concrete 

Building 

Blocks 


No  Experience  Necessary 

Onlj  fiinmuiii  lalxir  required  With  our  instruc- 
tlous,  the  beginner  can  make  as  good  blocks  as  an 
experienced  mechanic. 

Concrete  is  stronger,  warmer,  more  attractive,  and 
better  in  every  w  ay  than  brick  or  stone,  and.  complete 
in  a  house,  costs  no  more  than  a  frame  structure.  One 
barrel  of  Portland  cement  will  make  about  sixty  of 
these  beautiful  blocks,  NxSxlfi  inches.  Send  for  our 
new  illustrated  catalog  of  machines  for  making  the 
blocks.     It  tells  all  about  mixing,  etc. 

Medina  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

22  Court  Street  Medina,  Ohio 


rpGlttheniiip 


The 


H^ll 


^xea 


Poultry  Industry 
and  the  Bee  Industry^ 

should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  conditions 
similar  and  they  can  be  successfully  hand^ 
ground,  in  the  same  time,  with  the  bene6t  jf 

A  Double  F^rofit 

for  practically  the  same  care  and  aliejition. 

If  you  wish  .  to  post  yourself^on.'  POULTRY 
CULTURE,  no  better  ^ujde  can  be  found  than 

Conkey's  48/1^age  Book 
on  Pouli.ry. 

It  tells  about  Housing,  F^edjrig,  Breeding,  and  the  general 
care  and  attention  necessaal^  to  success.  4c  in  stamps  and 
thenames  of  two  others^erested,  brings  it  Get  it  today 

The  G.  E.  Conkey 

Company 

3I5  0tuwa 

Building, 

LEVELAND, 

^  OHIO 

Or  al,  any  office 
of  Ihe 

A.  I.  Root  Co. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


mm 


This  bank  is  no  fur- 
ther from  you  than  your 
nearest  mail-box. 

Deposit  and  w  ithdraw  at  your  pleas- 
ure and  in  strict  privacy. 

Secure  as  government  bonds,  and 
pays  double  the  interest. 

Four  per  cent  on  savings  accounts  of  any 
size  from  the  first  of  ttie  month  on  all  depos- 
its received  before  the  5th. 

Our    booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  over  One- half  Million 


—  BANK  COM PAM^;  — 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzeb,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer.  Cashier. 


r. 


WHILETHEYLAST 

we  will  be  glad  to  forward  you, 

without  cost,  a  copy 

of  the 

SPECIAL 

"JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  " 

NUMBER 

"Seaboard"  MAGAZINE" 

hand.somely  illustrated— containing-  a  detailed 
description  of  the  various  features  of  the  Expo- 
sition, as  well  as  many  interesting-  articles  de- 
voted to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South  and  the  territory  reached  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGA- 
ZINE, but  take  pleasure  in  sending  same  upon 
request,  in  order  that  you  may  know  of  the 
many  excellent  advantages  and  possibilities 
existing  in  our  mild  climate,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  profits  others  are  realizing 
daily  along  our  line. 

The  Seaboard  traverses  six  southern  States 
and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  opportuni- 
ties not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great, 
and  you  should  therefore  send  to-day  before  the 
supijly  is  exhausted. 

J.  W,  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Dept.  F. 


?^ 
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JOSEPH  HORNE  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


form  the  foundation  of  this  store, 
and  this  concrete  foundation  sup- 
ports more  than  80  other  divisions. 
We  use  seven  acres  of  selling  space, 
so  it  is  fair  for  you  to  assume  that 
we  have  whatever  you  want,  whether 
it  be  for  the  person  or  the  home. 
The   way   to    know   us    best    is    to 

LOOK  THROUGH  OUR  NEW 
CATALOG  FOR  SPRING. 

Just  out — handsome  book,  illustrated 
throvighout.  Just  send  us  your  name 
and  address,  and  we'll  mail  you  a  copy. 


Root  Queen-rearing  Outfit  No,  2. 

In  this  outfit  are  embraced  the  best  points  of  the 
best  systems  in  use.  It  will  give  satisfaction  to  the 
amateur  as  well  as  the  expert.  The  cell-cups  are 
made  of  wood,  wax-coated.  No  melted  wax  is  used  in 
their  manipulation,  as  they  are  attached  to  the  cell- 
stick  by  means  of  a  small  nail-point. 


The  nursery  cage  combines  the  features  of  nursery 
and  introducing  cages.  By  their  use  a  queen  can  be 
released  on  the  candy  plan  or  caged  in  the  hive  as 
desired. 

In  connection  with  the  outfit  goes  a  booklet  on 
queen-rearing— one  which  ought  to  put  the  veriest 
amateur  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

The  outfit  consists,  first,  of  a  book  of  36  pages;  24 
queen-nursery  cages;  one  queen-nursery  frame:  100 
wooden  queen-cell  cups;  200  artificial  compressed  cell- 
cups;  three  cell-bars;  10  Miller  introducing-cages;  one 
set  of  grafting-tools,  all  complete  for  $4.50.  Postage 
50  cents. 

Xools  for  Queei:&»bs>ee<lers. 

Root  cell-cup,  with  point  for  attaching  to  bar,  50c 
per  100;  $4.00  per  1000.    Postage  10c  per  100. 

Same,  waxed  ready  for  use,  75c  per  100;  $6.00  per 
1000.    Postage  10c  per  100. 

Wax-cells,  25c  per  100;  $2  00  per  1000. 

Cell-stick,  each,  10c;  $1.00  per  doz.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Transferring-needle,  double-ended  and  nickel-plat- 
ed, 25  cents.    Postage  Ic  each. 

Jelly-spoon,  nickel-plated,  15  cts.    Postage  Ic  each. 

We  can  supply,  also,  fine-iiointed  lace-scissors  with 
extra  large  bows,  for  clumsy  fingers,  at  35  cents  each. 
Postage  Ic  each. 

Send  orders  to  any  dealer  In  bee-keepers'  Supplies. 


X^U  L\3  -•-  AKl  tROM  -  :• 
r/f£ MUGlEn^lPiGRA VINC  CO. 
MUGLEK  &LD'C.    CLEVELAND.  O/f/O 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS   FOB 
THE  A.   I.    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


A  NEW  BEE-SUPPLY  HOUSE 


-AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.        W.J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


NORTHERN    NEW   YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

DUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best 
'-'  advantage.  Save  freight  charges  and  time. 
Large  stock  of  new  goods.  "Root's  goods."  Cash 
paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 


At  The 


Poultry  Journal,  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Number  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
nieces  in  oil,  costing  $1,000,  and 
Dook  plans  for  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  WewilltellyouHow 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
15  Cord  BId'g,  Indianapolis,  ind. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 


Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices,  tfilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thirty  years I  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E.  Hilton 


Fremont^  Michigan 


TVO'W    is    the     "Tixixe    to    Order-    "yovtr 

BEE-SUPPUES 

IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  g-et  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Sllipping-cases,  etc.  it  may  mean  a  saviny  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  vou  the  Best  Price.  There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL&  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


What  would  be  the  Condition 


of  bee-keeping  now  had  not  some  ingenious  bee-keeper  in- 
vented and  made  the  Bingham  Bee-smoker  and  Honey- 
knife?  Bingham  tills  orders  for  thousands  of  them  every 
year  from  the  foremost  distributors  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies who  say  that  they  like  to  sell  Bingham  tools  because 
they  always  give  satisfaction.  If  you  want  the  best  and 
can't  get  them  near  by,  you  can  always  get  them  direct 
from  the  original  inventor  and  sole  maker  of  them  at  reg- 
ular prices  per  mail  or  hundred.  It  might  be  a  pleasure 
to  have  bought  so  valuable  and  indispensable  a  tool 
directly  from  the  original  inventor  of  them. 
Respectfully  yours, 

T.  F.  BINGHAM,         FARWELL,  MICH. 


H.  M.  Arnd,  Prop'r  YorK  Honey  and  Bee-supply  Co.  (js^) 


Long-distance  telephone.  North  1559. 


CHICAGO,     ILL.  191=193  East  Superlar  Street. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc. 
Slightly  damaged  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies  at  g-reatly  reduced  prices  while 
they    last.     Send  for  1907  catalog  and  fire-sale  list.    ::    Beeswax  wanted. 
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PORTER  BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the 
greatest  saving  device.  It  does  away 
with  the  shaking  of  the  heavy  supers, 
the  cruelty  of  excessive  smoking  which 
causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their  honey  and 
start  robbing.  Just  tip  the  super  to  the 
angle  of  45  degrees  and  insert  the  board. 
In  a  few  hours  it  is  free  of  bees;  then 
take  off  your  super.  You  can  as  well  af- 
ford to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without 
the  Porter  Bee-escape. 

PRICES 

Each,  20  cts. ;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35  cts.  each;  $3.25  per  10; 
by  express  or  freight, 

TESTIMONIALS 

They  are  perfect  in  action.— British  Bee  Journal. 

No  bee-keeper  can  afford  to  be  without  them.— 
Pi  of.  Cook  in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Worthy  of  highest  commendation.— Eugene  Secor, 
judge  on  awards,  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

I  would  not  do  without  them  even  if  they  cost  five 
five  dollars  apiece. — W.  Muth-Rasmussen,  Indepen- 
dence, Cal. 

They  are  absolutely  perfect.  I  can  not  tolerate 
my  own  make  since  using  them, — John  S.  Reese, 
Winchester,  Ky- 

They  are  one  of  the  best  things  ever  brought  into 
any  apiary,  and  should  be  used  in  every  bee-yard 
in  the  whole  world. — Wm.  McEvoy,  Foul-brood  In- 
spector, Ontario,  Canada. 

There  is  no  robbing  or  fighting  or  disturbance  in 
the  apiary  when  the  surplus  honey  is  taken  off  with 
them.  They  are  simply  perfect. — W.  Woodley  in 
British  Bee  Journal. 


HOUSE   ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you 
wish  to  clear  of  bees.  The  most  persis- 
tent robber  can  not  return.  Some  bee- 
keepers make  a  practice  of  taking  off  the 
filled  supers  and  stacking  seven  er  eight 
in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey-house 
mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape.  Don't  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  you  get  a  supply.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  them  longer. 

PRICES 

Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 
TESTIMONIALS 

The  Porter  bee-escape  clears  the  supers  of  bees  f  o 
perfectly  and  quickly  and  easily  that  it  makes  the 
taking  off  of  honey  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dread  as 
in  former  years.— G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  removal  of  full  honey-boxes  has  become  an 
amusement  since  we  began  u.sing  the  Porter  bee- 
escape. — Ed.  Bertrand,  Editor  Revue  Internationale 
d'Apiculture,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

This  number  of  the  Review  contains  more  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  Porter  bee-escape  than  any 
other  issue  has  ever  contained  of  any  other  imple- 
ment; but  so  long  as  it  is  deserved,  who  cares? — 
Bee-keepers'  Review. 

They  are  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  for  r  xpel- 
ling  bees  from  supers.— G.  J.  Flansburg,  South 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  be  without  them  for  four  times  what 
they  cost.— Dr.  W.  A.  Tufts,  Musson,  La. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  bee-escape  is  the  one  invent- 
ed by  R.  &  E.  C.  Porter  —W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  use  them  and  do  not.— M.  H.  Mendle- 
son,  Ventura,  Cal. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere  I 


R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer 
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JSN'T  it  worth  while 
to  save  a  nickel, 
dime,  or  quarter  when 
you  can  '!  You  can  just 
as  well  save  this  in 
freights  by  ordering 

Root's  Goods 

FROIVI 

ZANESVILLE 

one    of    the    best  ship- 
ping  centers    in  the 
whole    country.     Then 
look  at  the  time  you  will   save;  for  I 
get  out  goods  with  the  utmost  prompt- 
ness,   and    our    many    railway    and 
steamboat  lines  do  the  rest.     No  mat- 
ter where   you  live,    "//"   You    Want 
Best  Goods  Quickest,  Send  to  Feirce.''' 
Catalog    free. 

I^E.W.PEIRCE,  Zanesville.O.^ 


Supplies 

It  is  not  how  much  one  boasts  of  him- 
self, but  it's  what  others  say  that 
counts  in  this  world. 

If  you  want  the  best  goods  made,  prompt- 
ness and  accurateness  in  the  execution 
of  orders,  and  be  your  own  judge  in 
A  Fair  and  Square  Deal  all  the  ivay  through, 
send  to  us  at  once.    Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


New  Goods.    Free  Catalog 


ROOT'S 
BEE-SUPPLIES 

AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 


DOVETAILED  HIVES, 
SECTIONS,  ETC. 

of  best  quality  (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON'S  MAKE). 
Extra  low  prices  quoted  on  all  supplies.  Let  me 
figure  on  your  order.  I  can  save  you  money.  BERRY 
BASKETS  AND  BOXES  in  stock.     Send  for  32-page 

catalog  free.     W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  bee-keepers  prefer 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
.    ...    is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
. — to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  ai"e  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

Working  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free     catalog     and    samples. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. .  .  for  . . . 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact.  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog. 
ping    facilities    in 


Best  ship- 
the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,      :      :      :      Pennsylvania 
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At  St.  Louis 


On  a  <ilW^|C  Line 

to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices.  _ 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  h  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

303-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,  MANAGEB 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 

A  series  of  booklets  on  bee  subjects  by  E.  L. 
Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania,  known  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  as  "  Swarthmore."  These  books  are 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information.  The 
Swarthmore  method  of  queen-rearing  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  Important  innovation  in  bee-keep- 
ing of  recent  years: 

INCREASE.  The  first  of  the  series.  Anyone 
desiring  to  enlarge  his  apiary  should  learn  the 
Swarthmore  way.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts. 
French  edition  entitled  "Accroissement,"  50  cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY  NUCLEI.  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating  queens  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  the  queen-rearing  business. 
Prom  this  booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts.  French  edition 
entitled  "  Nuclei  Miniatures,"  .50  cts.  postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarthmore  methods  of 
queen-rearing  in  regard  to  cell-getting.  Price, 
postpaid,  25  cts. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  Revised 
edition.  It  tells  the  honey-producer  how  to  rear 
queens  by  the  very  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little  money  and  little 
trouble,  in  just  as  effective  and  economical  plan 
for  the  bee-keeper  who  works  for  profit.  Price 
25  cts.  postpaid. 

S WAR'KHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS. 
Complete  outfit  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 

ORDERS  for  these  books  should  be  sent  to 
your  regular  dealer  in  supplies,  or  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  bee-journal.  The  trade  supplied  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  distributing 
agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


/: 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

!!!Boston 


H.    H.    JEFSON, 

1 82  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1 489 


Dtt'lllYLJ   Double-story,$1.50.    75C   CdCll 
ALL  KINDS  OF   B  E  E-K  E  E  P  E  R  S'  SUPPLIES 

T.  A.  GUNN,  TULLAHOMA,  TENN 
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ueens. 


and  nothing  but  Italians;  an  improved  superior  strain  is  what  Quiriri' 
the'Queeri'Breeder  furnishes.  20  years'  experience.  A  letter  before  us  from  a 
Pacihc-coast  bee-keeper  tells  us  that  by  the  use  of  our  queens  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
extensive  honey-producers  of  his  State,  and  that  he  expects  to  put  in  1000  young  queens  in 
'07,  and  he  says  the  bulk  of  them  will  come  from  Quiriri'the'Qlieen-Breeder. 
We  are  a  honey-producer;  our  stock  is  bred  for  business.  Try  our  stock  and  be  convinced. 
The  editor,  in  observing  some  of  our  stock,  made  the  remark  that  such  bees  are  in  great 
demand.     Circular  and  list  of  testimonials  free. 


Prices  ol  Queens  before  July.        1 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens : 

Select  tested  queens, 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders . . . 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen.. 
P''ull  colonies  on  ei ght  frames 


$1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
4  00 
6  00 
2  .50 
6  00 


$5  00 
8  00 
10  00 


14  00 
30  00 


>  9  00 
15  00 
18  00 


A  DD  the  price  of  whatever  grade  of  queen  is  wanted, 
with  nuclei  or  colonies;  nuclei  ready  about  May  10; 
can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  pure 
mating  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  employ  400 
to  500  swarms  in  queen-rearing,  and  expect  to  keep 
500  to  1000  queens  on  hand  ready  to  mail.  Our  North- 
ern-bred bees  are  hardy,  yet  gentle;  they  will  give  you 
results.        ::        ::        ::        ::        Address  all  orders  to 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


MEANS     ^E 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freigiit 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


BEES  and  SUPPLIES 


FR.OM 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  furnishing  every 
thing  the  Eastern  bee-keeper  needs.  Our  office  and 
warerooms  are  at  the  same  old  stand — 105  Park  Place, 
New  York.    Full  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  hives. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.I.  I-  J-  STRINGH  AM. 


■We 


Headctuarters    for    tKe 


ALBINO  BEES. 


the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  bee 
that  will  gather  the  most  honey,  and  is  the  gentlest 
of  all  bees  in  handling,  buy  the  Albino.  I  also  fur- 
nish the  Italian,  but  orders  stand  tifty  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  Albino. 

'  Prices:  .Select  tested  Albino  queens  for  breeding, 
$5.00;  tested  Albino  queens  as  they  run,  $2.50;  untested, 
$1.00.    Italians,  tested,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00. 

S.  VALENTINE,  Rocky  Ridge,  Frederick  Co.,  IVfd. 
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CARNIOLAN^  and  BAN  ATS 


oxji*.      s  I*  ie:  C3I -a-IjT  I  :ei  s  . 


CARNIOIvAN^. 

THIS  is  our  22ncl  year  in  breeding  this  race  of 
bees,  and,  by  careful  selection,  we  claim  to 
have  the  finest  Line-Bred  Carniolans  to  be  had. 
They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  prolific,  great  honey- 
gatherers,  and  builders  of  white  combs.  We  have 
wintered  500  queens  for  earlv  orders.  One  untested 
queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $.5.00;  12  for  $9.00.  Tested,  $1.50; 
best  breeder,  $3.00;  best  imported,  $5.00.  Golden  and 
leather  Italians  same  price.  One  L-frame  nucleus, 
$1.00;  two,  $1.75;  three,  $2.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
wanted  to  nucleus.  No  foul  brood  here.  Bees  and 
queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 


BANAT   BCE:S,  from  Hungary. 

HTHIS  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead 
•••  over  all  others,  all  points  considered.  Are  great 
honey-gatherers  and  builders  of  very  white  combs; 
gather  very  little  propolis;  do  not  breed  out  of  season 
and  use  up  their  honey  when  none  is  to  be  had;  are 
very  gentle  and  quiet  on  combs;  are  not  inclined  to 
swarm,  even  with  their  hives  boiling  over  with  bees, 
but  keep  right  at  work  while  other  races  are  swarm- 
ing. We  consider  this  race  of  bees  a  model  one  for 
producing  fancy  comt  honey.  Have  wintered  a  choice 
lot  of  queens  for  early  orders.  One  untested  queen, 
$2.00;  tested,  $5.00;  best  breeding  and  imported,  $8.00. 


r.    A.     LOCKHART    (Sh    COMPANY,    LAKE:    GEORGES.    NEW    YORK. 


/\--___-_  4I%a4  r|l-»^>»>v  '''I'P  "^ot  3l^^ys  i^^t  for  looks."  Hear  what  one  of  my  queens  has  done, 
If  UrrlBS  llldl  I  ISdSS  '"^^^  ^^'"^^  before  April  15  of  the  present  season.  "  Dear  Sir:— The.  queen  I 
^««vviik7  »ii%«i.  B  ■»'**»'^  purchased  of  you  last  fall  has  already  given  me  over  200  lbs.  of  honey  this 
season.  I  think  that  is  good  for  so  early  in  the  season.  Have  your  bees  done  as  welly  M.  A.  Salazeb,  Fal- 
furrias,  Texas."  I  breed  the  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  of  Italians;  also  the  Holy  Land  and  Carniolan  races 
in  separate  yards.  Of  the  Red-clover  stock  I  can  safely  say  there  are  none  better.  I  have  a  few  left  of  those 
extra-fine  breeding  queens.  If  you  are  going  to  requeen  your  apiaries,  one  of  these  breeders  will  be  of  untold 
value.  Remember,  I  place  a  guarantee  behind  every  Laws  queen.  Price  of  queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.i.0. 
Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $10.00.    Circulars  free.  W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


Save  Your  Queenlcss  Colonics 

Introduce  a  vigorous  tested  queen.  We 
can  furnish  them  by  return  mail  from  our 
fine  Strain  of  Three-band  Italians;  queens 
reared  last  fall  and  winter  in  four-frame 
nuclei.  Choice  tested  queens  by  return 
mail,  $1.00  each.  Untested  queens  ready 
to  mail  March  15,  75c;  $8.00  per  dozen. 
No  disease,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 

Loreauville      -      Iberia  Parish      -      Louisiana 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians, jht  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 

Caucasian  Bee-Culture  Establishment. 


Caucasian  bees  of 
the   Achsbaz  breed. 


A    Tested  queen  $1..50 

B    Select  tested  queen        2.00 
C    Choice  breeding  queen  5.00 


Safe  delivery  as  well  as  the  genuineness  of  breed 
guaranteed.  Write  orders  distinctly,  especially  the 
address,  and  indicate  by  letter  the  queen  ordered. 
Address  Russia  (Caucase)  Georgievsk  Province, 
Terskaya  Bee-culture  establishment  of  J.  J.  Ivanhofl. 
Correspondence  in  Russian,  French,  German,  and 
English  languages. 


ITALIAN  -:-  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Three-banded:  Untested,  75c  each.  $7.50 
per  dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  six  for  $5.00.  Two- 
frame  nucleus  with  untested  queen,  $2.25  each.  Safe 
arrival.  W.  J.  FOREHAND,  Foit  Deposit.  Ala. 


RED  CLOVERand  CAUCASIAN  QUEENS 

Ready  now.    Untested,  75  cts;  tested.  $1.00. 
Dovetailed  Hives,  $1.00  each;  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies.    Give  me  your  bill.    Plenty  of 
fine  queens  ready.    Circular. 
G.  ROUTZAHN,      .     .      .      BIGLERVILLE,  PA. 


TAYLOR'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS  IS  THE  BEST. 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  ,the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  also  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies  of  bees. 
Bees  in  separate  yards.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beeville.  Bee  Co..  Texas. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  Jl; 
6,  «5;  12,  $9.  Tested,  81.50;  6,  88. 
Breeder8,$3.50.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 


W.  H.  RAILS. 


ORANGE.  CAL. 


Queens 


Achsbaz  Caucasian  Queens. 

New  methodical  breeding-apiary  at  Koutai's, 
Caucasus.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed.    -     -     - 

Tested  queens      -       -       -    1,  $2.00;  6,  $11.00;  12,  $20  00 
Select  tested  queens      -        1,  $2.50;  6,  $14.00;  12,  $25.00 
Breeder  queens   -       -       -    1,  $5.00 
Pull  rates  on  application.    Send  all  your  orders  to 

Apiculture  Mont  Jovet. 

:  (Savoie)  : 


Albertville. 


France 


Better  tKan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  »J^  ><*  >?  I  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here;  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $1.50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old. 
double  these  prices. 
Dele  Collins,  PH  D.,  E^mporitim,  Pa. 

Queens  from  50  Cents  Up! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHurcH,  Arnold,  Pa. 
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Wurtli's  Queens  are  the  Finest. 

Took  the  first  premium  at  every  fair 
they  were  exhibited  last  year.  I  have 
reared  (lueens  36  years.  Untested  Gold- 
ens,  $HX1  each;  tested.  $1.50  each;  3- 
banded.  same  price.  In  lots  of  six  for 
$5.00.  or  $9.00  a  dozen. 
DANIEL  WURTH  &  GRANT.  Pitkin.  Arl<. 
Make  money-orders  payable  on  West  Fork.  Ark. 


ITALIAN 
QUEE-NS 


B  red  from  the  best  stock 
this  country  can  pro- 
duce. Brit-'ht  golden 
and  3-batjded  queens; 
ready  May  20th.  I  am 
now  booking  orders,  which  will  be  tiled  and  tilled  in 
rotation.  After  May  20th,  all  orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Untested  oueens.  60  cts.;  six  for 
$3.35.  or  $6.50  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.00,  or  six  for  $5.50. 
Two-frame  nuclei  (Danzenbaker  or  Hoffman  frame), 
with  young  queen,  after  June  1st,  $2.00. 
Geo.  "W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  NorivalK,  O. 


Wcstwood    Red-clovcr    Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.         H.  ALLEY.  Weniiam.  iVIass. 

Italian  Queens   >^   ^   ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Osvire^o,  111. 

"ROSE  -  LAWN  -  QUEENS" 

Three  hundred  select  untested  Golden  and 
Red-clover,  reared  in  our  Southern  yards, 
at  $1.00  each;  six  for  $.5.00;  dozen  for  $9.00. 
April  delivery.  .  .  Quality  guaranteed. 
Northern  reared,  May  1st.  Caucasians, 
Banats,    Carniolans.    Place    orders    now. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,      Lincoln,  Nebraska 

College  View  Station 

QUEENS  THAT  IT  PAYS   TO   BUY. 

Try  one  of  mv  famous  $100  red-clover  breeder's  daugh- 
ters. Also  golden  queens  same  price.  After  May  1st— 
Untested.  50c,  13  for  $6;  select,  untested.  75c,  13  for  $9; 
tested,  $1.00.  Nuclei.  $1.00  per  frame,  without  queen. 
H.  A.  ROSS,  1709  Upper  2d  St.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

Have  a  fine  lot  of  Italian  Breeding-queens 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  They  are 
also    booking   orders    for    1907   queens. 

1  3  12 

Untested $100  $2  50  $9  00 

Tested 150  4  00  14  00 

Tested  last  year's  rearing.  2  50        

Select  breeding  5  00        

Extra  select  breeding 10  00        

BORODINO,  ONONDAGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.     Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 


MOTT'S    LONG-TONGXJED 

IMPORTED  QUEENS! 

Also  Goldens.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Untested,  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.25.  Write  for  prices.  Postal-orders  drawn 
on  Decatur,  Mich.  E.  E.  B/IOTT.  Gienwood,  iVIich. 

ITi^LIAN  QUE^KtiS  and  BCE^S 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 


Q  iJ 


IM 


Untested,  from  imported  mothers,  and  also 
goldens;  $1.00  each,  or  $9.00  v^er  dozen. 

O.   COX,   Rt.  No.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 


QUEENS 


Bright,  Plump  and  Vig- 
orous  Young    Untested 

Root    red-clover    strain. 
A.  H.  KANACY,  MIL  ROY,  PA. 

Golden  Italian  Queens 

Ready  for  points  where  weather  permits  reception. 
Untested.  $1.00;  dozen,  $9.00— after  March,  $8.00;  se- 
lects, 25  cts.  extra;  tested,  $1.50;  select,  $2.00;  breeders, 
$3.00  up.    Circular  free;  17  years'  experience. 

J.  B.  CASE,   Port    Orange,   Fla. 

NORTHERN-BRED  QUEENS  FOR  SALE. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italians.  Untested,  75c;  tested. 
$1.25.  Hardy  and  healthy.  Orders  booked  now.  Write 
for  circular.    Mennie  &  Fenton,  Pine  Island,  Minn. 

QUEENS!  a«d  NUCLEI! 

Circulars  free.    D.   J.   BLOCKER,   Pearl  City,  111. 


Caucasian  and  hong-j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

1Q05>  'O  6  Queen-breeder  in 
A.i>i8try  of  Dept  of  .A^rictilttire, 
'W&sHing'ton,  D.  C.      ^    yf    ■>^    ■>?    >? 


Both  Races. 
Untested. 

Select  " 
Tested 


Before  June  15. 
1  6        12 

$  .75  $4.25  $8.00 
1.00  5.50  10.00 
1.50 


After  June  15. 

1         6        12 

I  .60    $3.35    $6.50 

.75     4.00     7.50 

1.25 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Assistant  in  apiaries.  State  age,  expe- 
rience, and  lowest  wages. 

W.  HiCKOX,  Berthoud,  Colo. 

Wanted. — An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Db.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted— Representatives  to  sell  our  teas,  coffees, 
and  olive  oil,  direct  from  importer  to  consumer.    Mail 
orders  solicited.    Price  list  free. 
Rio  Vista  Trading  Co., 670  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Bee-keeper.  One  who  knows  how.  and 
with  small  amount  of  ready  cash.  Special  induce- 
ments to  proper  person.  Write  by  return  mail  to  F. 
H.  Petts,  Sec.  Business  Men's  League,  Benton,  Ark 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

Fob  Sale.— Bees  and  Barnes  sawing-machine. 

Julius  Gentz,  Shawano,  Wis. 

Wanted. — 150  lbs.  of  crimson-clover  seed.  Who  has 
it  for  sale  ?    Address      J.  A.  Thornton,  Ursa,  Ills. 

For  Sale. — Langstroth  and  Heddon  hives. 

P.  R.  Davenport,  R.  No.  3,  Plainwall,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— 1000  second-hand  bee-hives  in  good  con- 
dition. L.  hives.  40  cts.;  Heddon,  30  cts.;  Chaff,  50  cts. 
H.  &  W.  J.  Manley,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Alexander  wire  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  75c  each,  or  3  for 
$2.00  post  paid.    Frank  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale. — A  quantity  of  Hilton  chaff  and  other 
hives  in  the  flat,  cheap  to  close  out.  In  quantities  to 
suit.         A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Found.— After  thirty  years'  experimenting,  a  comb- 
frame  that  is  practical  and  bids  defiance  to  propolis. 
All  about  them;  write  the  inventor. 

D.  S.  HALL,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

For  Sale.— One  two  and  a  half  H.  P.  engine  and 
boiler  in  good  working  order.  Used  not  over  1.'50  davs. 
Cost  $150.    Will  sell  for  $75.       '     J.  W.  Utter, 

Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 15  cases  60-lb.  square  cans,  35c  per  case; 
25  60-lb.  round-jacket  cans,  17c  each;  15  honey-bbls., 
30c  each.    All  used  once.    Good  condition. 

H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.— One  15  H.  P.  Standard  Westinghouse 
engine,  one  25  H.  P.  upright  boiler.  Also  Golden 
Pheasant  eggs.  50  cts.  each. 

Samuel  Heath,  Tidal,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale  cheap.— Bee-outfit.  20  Simplicity  hives, 
80  extracted  and  comb-honey  supers,  over  300  Hoffman 
frames,  good  combs  in  100  of  them;  a  few  hundred  sec- 
tions in  the  fiat,  and  other  supplies.  Hives  and  supers 
painted,  price  $35.00.    J.  H.  Byer,  Lake  Ann,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— a  quantity  of  second-hand  chaff  hives, 
consisting  of  10-frame  Quinbys  and  13-frame  Gallups; 
no  inside  furniture;  only  $1.00  each. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— One-piece  sections,  of  all  the  standard 
sizes,  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3.50;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  These 
sections  are  strictly  first-class.  Also  other  supplies 
very  cheap.  Jas.  E.  Mobgan, 

Dansville,  Ingham  Co..  Mich. 

For  Sale.- Hives.  Standard  L.  size,  metal  slide 
at  entrance  for  ventilation,  same  supers  used  for  eight 
different  purposes;  can  use  four  different-sized  sec- 
tions. Need  no  foundation  in  brood-frame — use  old 
comb;  smoker  without  a  valve;  feeder  used  on  any  hive 
or  box.    Send  for  catalog.    L.  Riebel,  Chariton,  la. 

For  Sale. — Angora  and  Persian  cats,  and  kittens 
from  imported  ancestors.  Persian  white— some  with 
amber  and  some  with  blue  eyes.  Any  woman  can 
have  a  nice  income,  with  little  trouble  and  expense, 
raising  them.  Kittens  three  to  six  months  old,  $6  to 
$10.    Stamp  for  written  reply.    Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees, 

Marion,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— 80-acre  farm,  with  good  buildings,  bear- 
ing orchard,  about  25  acres  of  timber.  Five  miles 
from  market— two  railroads  and  water  navigation; 
beet-sugar  factory,  10  miles;  new  resort,  1/4  miles; 
school-house,  Vz  mile;  Grange  Hall.  1  mile.  In  the 
raspberry-honey  district— no  foul  brood,  and  not  over- 
stocked. $2500.  Liberal  discount  for  cash.  Will  sell 
bees  when  farm  is  sold.  DAN  S.  Kitson, 

East  Jordan,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1 — 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15.00. 

Mill  No.  2 — 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3— 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  price  $25.00. 

Mill  No.  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  Cal. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.- 
Nevada. 


-145  colonies  of  bees,  near  Lovelocks, 
H.  VoGELER,  Pruitvale,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.  A.  Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Queens  from  bees  that  gather  honey: 
also  full  colonies  of  bees.  Harold  Hobnob, 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— 25  colonies  of  Italian  and  hybrid  bees 
in  8-frame  L.  hives— Hoffman  frames. 

H.  M.  West,  North  Kingsville,  O. 

Fob  SAr.,E.— Italian  queens,  hustlers.  Untested.  65 
cts.;  tested,  $1.00.  Select  tested,  $2.00.  Breeders, 
$3.00  each.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  VAN  DeMark,  Mehan,  Okla. 
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Fob  Sale.— Direct  imported  Italian  queens  and 
Chicago  1st  prize  red  Belgian  hares.  For  particulars 
write  A.  Ziegler.  Bippus,  Ind. 

FOK  Sale.— Young  hybrid  queens,  50  cts  each;  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Earl  Ray, 

Route  1.  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— Thirty  colonies  Italian  hees  in  shipping- 
boxes,  on  seven  L.  or  H.  frames,  in  good  condition,  at 
$3.50  per  colony.       Wm.  Amelang,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Fob  Sale.— Untested  golden  Italian  queens.  Good 
queens.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  One,  50 cts.;  three, 
$1.25;  five,  $2.00.    D.T.Ga.ster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.C. 

Fob  Sale.— 70  colonies  Italian  bees  of  J.  P.  Moore 
stock,  in  Heddon  hives.    Fine  outfit  of  supers  with 
wired  combs.    Never  any  disease.    21  vols.  Gleanings. 
Stewart  Smillie,  Bluevale,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Fob  Sale.— Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  branch  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  will  ship  full  colonies,  nuclei,  and 
queens  of  same  grade  direct  from  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  at  regular  catalog  prices.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

For  Sale. — Three  -  frame  nuclei  with  untested 
queen  in  the  ten-frame  hive;  new,  and  painted  white; 
Hoffman  frames;  starters  in  other  seven  frames. 
Price  $5.00  per  hive.  Orders  delivered  in  rotation 
after  May  15.    Untested  queens,  75c  each. 

F.  N.  Chamberlain,  Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  Sale.— White  Wyandottes;  15  eggs,  75  cts.;  30 
eggs,  $1.25.  J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  heavy  laying 
strain;  eggs,  $1.00  per  15.    F.  Btjbdett,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  and  cocker- 
els; or  will  exchange  for  bees.    C.H.Clark,  Cobalt, Ct. 

For  Sale.— R.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs,  $1.00  per  15; 
$1.50  per  30.  Route  1,  Box  1,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Extra-fine  rose-comb  Rhode-Island 
Reds  exclusively.    Eggs,  $2.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  50. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Dbeble,  Lucas,  Kansas.     . 

For  Sale.— Choice  barred  Rocks.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
15.    Free  with  each  order,  one  Cyclamen  bulb. 

Lb  Claire  Greenhou.se,  Le  Claire,  la. 

For  Sale.— Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  duck  eggs. 
Will  supplv  customers  strictly  fresh  eggs,  $1.00  per  13. 
John  W.  Olson,  Rt.  1,  Box  50,  Stratford,  la. 

For  Sale.— 15  choice  barred  P.  eggs,  90  cts.,  from 
a  purely  bred,  prize-winning  stock.    Write  me  at  once. 
H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  18  for  $1.00; 
50,  $2.50;  100,  $4.00.  White  Holland  turkey  eggs,  $3.00 
for  12.  Ella  Thabp,  Box  6,  Mt.  Sterling,  la 


For  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching.  W.  P.  Rocks,  75c 
per  13;  $1.25  per  26;  $2.00  per  45;  $4.00  per  100.  White 
guinea,  $1.00  per  15.    Duck  eggs  all  sold. 

F.  E.  Schbiveb,  Rt.  3,  Grafton,  O. 

Fob  Sale.—  Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  Ar- 
nold strain,  1906  egg  record,  177V^  eggs  i^er  hen;  per 
setting  of  15  eggs,  $1.50.  Fbank  Rauchfuss, 

1440  Market  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Fob  Sale.— Golden  Pheasants  paid  us  a  profit  of 
$:W.0O  a  pair  last  year.  We  now  have  some  to  sell  for 
$7.00  pair.  English  ring-neck  pheasants,  $5.00  pair. 
Rhode  Island  Redchicks.  $10.00  hundred.  We  pay  ex- 
press. George  A.  Manabu.  Brighton,  Mass. 


For  Sale.— Ideal  White  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusive- 
ly.   Fishel  strain.     Stock  and  eggs  for  sale— $2  and  $3 
per  15.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  your  wants. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Van  Osdol,  Dillsboro,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching,  from  prize-winning 
W.  Wyandottes;  Duston  strain;  best  layers,  fine  large 
birds,  pure  white— scoring  90  and  above  at  Michigan 
shows.    15  eggs,  $2.00.    Discount  on  large  orders. 
Wesley  C.  Richards,  "  Brookside  Farm," 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Carleton,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  celebrated 
strain  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  line  bred  for  winter 
layers;  greatest  layers  on  record;  farm  range;  fertil- 
ity guaranteed;  $1.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs  at  re- 
duced prices.    Prompt  shipment. 

J.  E.  Hand,  Rt.  l,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wantbd.- 
samples. 


-Feathers.    What  have  you  to  sell?    Mail 
Bangor  Mattress  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 


Wanted.— 25  queens,  Italian  or  hybrids;  daughter 
of  pure  Italian  queen;  April  or  May  delivery. 

Chas.  E.  Friend,  Clarksville,  Va. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  4x5  camera,  as  good  as  new, 
with  full  outfit,  for  bees,  honey,  or  supplies. 

Chas.  O.  Bergstrand,  R.  3,  Box  87,  Amery,  Wis. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  Edison  phonograph,  ,36  rec- 
ords, good  as  new,  for  good  second-hand  typewriter. 
W.  C.  Palmer,  Box  52,  Elk  Park,  N.  C. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  ten  new  Danz.,  ten  Lang- 
stroth  hives.  Root's  make,  painted,  for  three-frame 
nucleus,  or  cash.     F.  W.  Sampson,  Littleville,  Mass. 

Wanted.— To  sell  drawn  combs  (extracting  combs) 
standard  size,  from  healthy  bees.  Going  out  of  busi 
ness.    Write  for  prices. 

D,  S.  Jenkins,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractOr,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Names  of  parties  interested  in  the  "Mills" 
pasteboard  honey  package.  Orders  being  taken 
for  the  coming  season.  Prices  will  depend  on  num- 
ber of  orders  received.  Send  10  cents  for  particulars 
and  sample.        Howard  C.  Mills.  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Western  bee-keepers,  noticel  Two  car- 
loads of  Root's  bee-supplies.  Write  us  for  prices, 
stating  goods  wanted.  Would  also  like  to  quote  dis- 
tant bee-keepers  delivered  prices. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Wanted. — Every  Western  bee-keeper  to  send  for 
our  new  illustrated  catalog.  We  can  save  you  money 
Write  to-day. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Ass'n, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Beeswax,  any  quantity;  will  make  re- 
mittance the  day  wax  arrives. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producbbs'  Ass'n., 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Wanted. — Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for-beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

HIIjDRETH  &  Segelken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
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Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Salk.— Fancy  water-white  sage  honey,  60-lb. 
cans,  at  8c  per  lb. 

E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


For  SaliE.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  CoGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


Queens. — Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  $1.00  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Italians,  Carniolans.  No  disease.   Two-comb  nu- 
cleus with  queen,  $3.00.     A.  L.  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain   honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co  ,  Cal. 

Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and  leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 

E.  SCOGGIN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Wanted. — 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville,  Ala. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  P.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  TiTorr,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiary. — Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  nuclei,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DOCKHAM,  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribblb,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  A.  >?HUFF,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Swarthmorb   Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,   Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore,Pa. 

Queens.    Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  photo  supplies. 

Furnas  &  Maddox,  5.52  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  the  spring;  the  linest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring  them.)  Cat- 
alog free.  W.  W.  Crim.  Pekin,  Ind. 

Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens. — Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about. May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Bbeeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


BOOKS  ON  POULTRY  CULTURE. 

POULTRY    HOUSES    AND    FIXTURES. 

Shows  plans  of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixtures,  roosting-coops  and 
coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all  necessary  appliances 
for  the  poultry-yard;  96  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated .  Price  50  cts. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATING  AND  BROOD- 
ING. Solves  all  problems  of  artillcial  incubating 
and  brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong-germed, 
fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained  from  practical  ex- 
perience; 96  pages,  9x12  in.,  illustrated.    Price  50  cts. 

EGGS  AND  EGG-FARMS  is  made  up  of  articles 

of  experienced  breeders,  giving  methods  of  housing, 
breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  to  increase  egg  produc- 
tion. Contains  chapters  on  pedigi-ee  breeding;  98 
pages,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.    Barred,  buff,  and 

white.  Gives  rules  for  mating  followed  by  the 
most  successful  Plymouth  Rock  breeders,  with  a 
chapter  and  chai-t  on  line  breeding.  Contains  color- 
plate  of  each  variety;  110  pages,  9x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. .  Price  50  cts. 
THE  LEGHORNS.    The  best  illustrated  standard 

of  all  varieties  of  the  popular  Leghorns.  Mating 
schemes  clearly  described.  Color-plate  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns;  78  pages,  9x12  in.,  illstd.  Price  50  cts. 

ASIATICS.    A  work   on   Brahmas,  Cochins,  and 

Langshans  Contains  "  inside  "  information  neces- 
sary to  success,  with  standard  and  ideal  charts  for  all 
varieties.  Color-plates  of  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins; 
100  pages,  9x12  inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

DUCKS   AND    GEESE.     Gives   all  details  of 
hatching,  rearing,  fattening,  and  marketing.    De- 
scribes labor-saving  methods;  68  pages,  9x12  inches, 
illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

TURKEYS.  Every  detail  of  the. turkey  business 
explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written  by  the  world's 
foremost  turkey-growers.  Contains  color  -  plate  of 
ideal  Bronze  turkeys;  84  pages,  7x12  inches,  illus- 
trated. Price  50  cts. 
THE  BANTA:VI  fowl.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew.judge 
and  breeder,  tells  how  to  house,  feed,  and  grow  ban- 
tams, how  to  treat  their  diseases,  etc  ;  72  pages,  9x12 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  REMEDIES.    Points 
out  the  causes,  describes  symptoms,  and  gives  sim- 
ple and  tested  remedies  for  all  diseases;  6x9  inches, 
84  pages.  Price  25  cts. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT    CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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FORCING  THE  BREEDING   QUEEN   TO    LAY  EGGS  IN  AR- 
TIFICIAL QUEEN-CUPS. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
its  title.  It  is  not  a  larye  book  by  any  means,  but  it 
contains  a  good  deal  of  meat  for  all  that;  and  those  in- 
terested in  ciueen-rearing  will  be  glad  to  read  it.  As 
mitrht  be  supvwsed.  it  is  one  of  the  Swarthmore  series 
of  little  books  on  the  problems  of  the  queen-breeder. 
It  forms  one  more  step  on  the  ladder  of  siiccessful 
queen-rearing.    Price  25  cents. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

The  cold  weather  prevailing  for  the  past  three 
weeks  in  this  and  many  other  localities  has  been  very 
hard  on  bees,  and  has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
trade  in  supplies.  It  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
catch  up  a  little  closer  on  our  orders,  because  of  the 
slackened  demand.  Orders  are  keeping  us  busy  to 
our  utmost,  and  we  trust  that,  with  returning  fair 
weather,  the  season  may  still  be  a  good  one  for  bee- 
keepers. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

We  have  the  following  second-hand  comb-founda- 
tion mills  to  offer.  We  give  a  brief  description  of 
each,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  a  sample  of  founda- 
tion, representing  any  one  or  more  of  these  mills,  to 
.those  interested,  on  application: 

No.  083.  2V2XIO  medium-brood  mill,  round  cell,  late- 
style  frame,  in  good  .condition.    Price  $15.00. 

No.  083  2^4x10  medium-brood  hex.  mill,  late-style 
frame,  fn  good  condition.    Price  $16.00. 

No.  2275,  2iix6  hex.  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Price  $11.00. 

No.  078,  2%x6  hex.  thin-super  mill,  in  extra  good 
condition.    Price  $12.50. 

No.  079,  2^.4x6  hex.  thin-super  mill,  in  extra  good 
condition.    Price  $12.50. 

No.  085,  2%x6  hex.  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Price  $12.00. 

No.  08G.  254x6  hex.  extra-thin-super  mill,  in  good 
condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  087.  2^2x10  hex.  light-brood  mill,  in  fine  condi- 
tion.   Price  $15.00. 

No.  088,  2^4X12  old-style  Dunham  round-cell  mill,  for 
heavy  brood,  in  fair  condition.    Price  $14.00. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN  OLD-STYLE  STOCK. 

We  are  making  some  special  offers  on  some  old-style 
goods  at  some  of  our  branches,  which  we  desire  to 
close  out.  There  are  some  who  prefer  some  of  these 
older  patterns  to  those  adopted  since,  as  we  frequent- 
ly find.  To  such  this  is  an  excellent  chance  to  secure 
some  goods  of  your  choice  at  special  prices. 

At  our  Washington  branch  we  offer  : 

77  eight-frame  covers,  Danz.,  flat  metal-bound, 
which  were  standard  three  or  four  years  ago.  They 
are  put  together,  all  ready  for  use  when  painted. 
Price  25  cts.  each;  10  for  $2.20,  or  the  lot  at  20  cts.  each. 

197  ten-frame  size,  same  style,  at  same  price. 

60  eight-frame  and  32  ten-frame  bottom-boards, Danz. 
style  of  1903.  with  metal-bound  tilting  floor-board— 
very  convenient  for  cleaning.  Price  of  either  size, 
20  cts.  each;  $1.70  for  ten,  or  15  cts.  each  for  the  lot. 

50  hive-stands  with  slanting  front,  not  now  listed  in 
our  catalog.    Price  12  cts.  each;  $1.00  for  10. 

25  hive-stands  of  an  older  pattern,  without  slanting 
front.    Price  10  cts.  each;  80  cts.  for  10. 

At  our  Philadelphia  branch  we  offer  : 


89  eight-frame  and  500  ten-frame  Danz.  flat  covers, 
metal  bound  on  ends,  same  as  those  at  Washington. 
Price  25  cts.  each;  $2.20  for  10;  $20.00  for  100. 

10,000  thick-top  staple-spaced  frames,  with  end  and 
bottom  bars  ?8  wide  by  ii  inch  thick;  otherwise  they 
are  just  like  our  present  style.  Price  $2.25  per  leO; 
$10  per  case  of  500. 

Of  our  regular  pattern,  a'l-wood  frames,  we  have 
an  overstock,  which  we  offer,  to  reduce  it,  at  $1.75  per 
100;  $7.50  per  box  of  500. 

An  overstock  of  regular  B.  bottoms,  ten-frame  size, 
not  reversible,  20  cts.  each;  $1.80  for  10;  $17.00  per  100. 

Overstock  of  10-inch  4-row  shipping-cases,  with  3- 
inch  glass,  at  $8.00  per  crate  of  50;  hold  24  sections.  4'4 
xl%  plain;  also  of  10-inch  2-row  shipping-cases,  with 
3-inch  glass,  at  $4.50  per  crate  of  50. 

We  have  at  Chicago  several  hundred  slotted  section- , 
holders,  nailed,  which  have  been  used  and  taken  back 
in  exchange  for  other  style  of  fixtures.  These  new 
cost  $2.00  per  100  in  the  flat.  We  offer  these  nailed, 
ready  for  use,  packed  for  shipment,  at  $1.25  per  100, 
while  they  last.  While  they  are  somewhat  stained 
with  propolis  from  use,  they  are  a  bargain  at  this 
price  to  any  one  needing  this  style  of  section- holder. 

We  have  in  stock  in  Ogden,  Utah,  to  dispose  of.  300 
thick-top  staple-spaced  frames  at  $2..50  per  100;  300  all- 
wood  frames  at  $2.00  per  100;  2  No.  4  Novice  extractors 
at  $8.50  each;  1  bee-tent  at  $1.75;  2.50  folding  cartons  for 
4!4xl?'8  sections,  $1.25;  1000  cartons,  wrappers,  labels, 
etc.,  for  brick  honey,  at  $10.00-  These  goods  are  offer- 
ed free  on  board  at  Ogden  at  catalog  prices  as  aoove, 
less  10  per  cent  discount  for  prompt  cash  order  to 
close  out  the  stock  quick. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


TESTING   SEED  CORN. 

May  be  some  of  the  friends  will  think  I  am  having  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  seed  corn;  but  if  I  reach  you 
before  your  corn  is  planted  I  have  got  to  talk  fast  and 
quick.  In  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  let 
me  quote  from  an  article  in  the  Pilgrim  for  May,  1907, 
entitled  "  Developing  Iowa's  Gold-mine,"  by  Prof.  P. 
G.  Holden,  who  says  : 

Last  fall  I  visited  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  of  corn  which 
showed  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  a  stand.  During  the  conversa- 
tion it  developed  that  the  farmer  had  tested  neither  the  seed 
nor  the  planter,  and  had  kept  both  his  boys  out  of  school  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  work,  as  he  was  "  behind  "  and  had  "  some 
bad  debts  to  pay."  He  ••  intended  to  test "  his  ■  seed,"  but  was 
so  crowded  with  other  work  "  that  he  "  could  not  get  to  It." 

If  he  had  spent  Ave  or  six  days  in  March,  when  his  time  was 
otherwise  of  little  value,  in  testing  the  germinating  power  of 
every  ear  of  corn,  had  properly  graded  it  to  uniform  size  of 
kernels,  and  had  picked  cjut  the  broken,  rotten,  and  discolored 
kernels,  and  had  then  tested  his  planter  and  adjusted  the 
planter-plates  to  drop  the  pruper  number  of  kernels  to  the 
hill,  he  could  have  laid  ott  the  rest  of  the  year,  sent  his  boys  to 
school,  and  been  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  ahead.  A  few 
days  spent  at  the  right  time  on  our  seed  corn  may  be  worth 
more  to  us  than  a  whole  year's  work. 

Now,  friends,  you  want  to  read  that  over  and  over. 
If  the  grown-up  men  will  not  catch  on  and  go  to  work, 
get  the  young  men  and  boys  at  it.  Yes.  let  the  girls 
read  the  above  extract.  Just  think  of  it !  the  children 
kept  out  of  school  and  a  loss  of  over  $1000  just  because 
the  old  farmer  could  not  understand  that  "whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  He  is 
not  the  only  hard-working  farmer  who  has  only  thirty- 
nine  per  cent  of  a  stand  just  because  he  could  not  take 
a  little  time  to  fuss  with  his  seed  corn  before  planting- 
time  came. 

Well  might  Prof.  Holden  term  it  the  "developing 
of  Iowa's  gold-mine."  Why,  dear  friends,  I  have  just 
this  morning  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Hun- 
ter, of  Seven  Mile,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  where  I  saw  a 
field  where  the  editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  in  1905 
measured  part  of  a  row  and  husked  the  corn,  showing 
a  yield  at  the  rate  of  247  bushels  per  acre.  I  mention 
this  right  here  simply  to  indicate  to  the  people  of  our 
land  the  possibilities  along  the  line  of  the  new  corn 
culture.  It  has  been  Mr.  Hunters  hobby,  more  or 
less,  for  48  years;  and  he  has  been  working  right  along 
the  line  of  Prof.  Holden's  lectures.  I  saw  great  wagon- 
loads  of  ears  of  corn  going  to  market  that  I  think 
would  average  one  pound  per  ear.  I  expect,  in  our 
next  issue,  to  tell  you  more  about  it,  and  to  give  you 
some  pictures.  Let  me  say  once  more,  do  not  lose  a 
minute  in  testing  a  few  grains  of  corn  out  of  every 
ear,  before  you  plant  it. 
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kJirTwDzG  mondscf^dit 


TOU  CAN  EAgILT  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OR  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one.l 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-fifth  on  delivery,  balance  in  I 
8  equal  monthly  payments.    Your  credit  is  good.    As  a  pure  Investment  nothing  is  safer  than  a  Diamond.! 

LACTIC    THE   OLD    RKLIABIiE    OltlGINAL    DIAMOND  I  20%   annual  Increase  In  value.    Writtent 
UrllO  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  lIOtTRE,  pruaraiitee  of  quality  and  value.    Cata-I 

BROS.  &  CO.  Dept.  E637   ,  98  to  98  State  St.,   ChicBgo.   III.  |logucfree.  Write  for  it  today.  Do  U  note.  I 


Buggy  BoiakiREE 


I  vvant  to  Send  You  One  FREE! 

GREATEST  BUGGY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

for  those  who  have  use  for  a  Veliicle. 

Over  150,000  of   Tliese    Books   Sent  to   Vehicle    Bujers  ETerynhere. 

This  Book  explains  I  uily  how  the /am"»s  split  Hickory  Vehicles 

are  made  from  the  Hickory  Log  and  raw  material  into  beautiful 

Buggies  of  quality,  ready  tor  shipment  at  lowest  factory  prices. 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 
Don't  bny  a  Vehicle  of  any  kind  from  any  one  until  you  write  me  formy 
wondcrf  dI  Baggy  Booli.    Write  me  toilay.     A  postal  will  bring  tlie  Book  Free. 
H.  C.  PHELPS,  Presidf^nt 

CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO..  Station  293.  CINCINHATI,  0 


No.  681.    Piano  Body  Top  Bufrprv.      Price   com- 
plete $45.00.     As  good  as  sells  lor  SSi'vOO  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  lactoi-y  to  user  for  a  tUird  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out  noth- 
ing if  not  satlsfled  as  to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Mannfacturers  In  The  World 

eel  ling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  "We  make 
200  styles  of  Veliicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  lor  large,  free  catalogue. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co..  Elkhart.  Ind. 


No.  313.  Canopy  Top  Surrey  with  Automobile 
Style  8eats.  Price  complete,  $73.50.  As  good  as 
sells  for  $25.00  more. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  yourbaek  and  kill  your 
_  horses  with  a  high  wlieel  wagon. 
a\  For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

1  Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

^/ It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 

==/  set   of   Electric    Steel  Wheels  will 

make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 

cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itlsfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  95,  Quincy,  III. 


Send  for  our  Great  Offer 

You    want    to  read  the  "Anderton"  plan 
before    buying  a  buggy  because  there  is  no 
pother  like  it,— no  other  so  liberal.  $25,000  Bond/ 
guarantee  back   of  two  years'  approval  test,  j 

"Try  an  Anderton 

[with  your  money  in  your  pocket."    The  line! 

Jncludes  Buggies,  Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driv-I 
Jing  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles. I 
|Carts,  Harness,  etc.   Get  our  140-page  catalog.! 

The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co..    41  Third  St.,    Cincinnati.  0. 


TnEBESrilGHT 


The  only  100  Candle  Power  Light 
that  burns  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab- 
solute satisfaction  during  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
Ko  Urease,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene,cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
Best  Light  Co.,  306    E.Sth  St.,(anton,0. 


9Qc 


WIRE  FENCE 

48-iii.  stock  fence 

per  rod  only        k  %^ 

Best  liigh  carbon  coiled  Bteel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
FREE.  Buy  direct  at  wnole- 
Bale.    Write  to-daj . 

MASON  FJKNtE  CO., 
Box  SS  >  LeesbuTK,  O. 


___...,__.> 


L^^UWN  FENCE 


Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
■wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Frlcea  to  Ceme* 
terles  and  Chnrche*.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  tO. 
Box  448      ffineiieater,  Ia4 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wo  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
"W'o  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


0|3^n ! 

THERE  will  be  need  for  many  "B" 
Supplies  this  season.  The  past 
two  years  have  been  poor  ones. 
Prospects  are  good  for  a  honey 
crop  this  year.  Bees  are  wintering  well. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  hives,  sections, 
etc.,  better  order  soon.  Railroad  com- 
panies are  crowded.  Freight  moves 
slow  these  days.  Don't  wait  until  the 
last  moment.'  Send  for  our  40-page 
catalog  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  goods,  which 
we  can  furnish  you  from  here  on  short 
notice  at  a  low  price 

John  Ncbcl  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeDcr: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  oa  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  28c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call   or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -    San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


We  are  Notjn  a  Trust! 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that   bee-keepers  use  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  25  years. 


ri 


-l< 


A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years. 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Address 

The  W.  T.   Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Bia'  Stock 


New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     :     Prompt  Shipment     :     Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howklns  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  190  7 'Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  II!. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpa<ssed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

B65.  567  West  Seventh  Street 


^^ 


ultnv€A 


the:  a.  I.  ROOT    GO., 

MEDINA  —  OHIO. 


Telephone  Your  Rush  Orders 

A  great  many  of  our  customei's  can  reach  us  through  the  Michigan  State  Phone 
at  an  expense  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  When  you  are  greatly  in 
need    of    goods    in    the   busy    season,    it    will    pay    you    to    use    the    phone. 

BEESWAX. 

We  always  pay  the  same  price  for  wax  as  The  Root  Company.  Watch  the 
notices  in  "Gleanings."  You  can  save  freight  expense  by  shipping  to  us.  Put 
your  name   in  the  box  and  ship  by  FREIGHT  to  BEECH,  Mich.,  via.  P.  M.  R.  R. 


We  believe  in  the  ISS^  Goods  we  Sell 


When  we  say    "Root-Quality,"    we  mean  that  for  selection  of  material,  excellence 
in  workmanship,    and  for  up-to-date  methods.  Root's   goods   are   unequaled. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Redford,  Mich. 

Jobbers    and    Dealers    in    "RO  O  T-QU  ALI  T  Y  G  O  O  D  S  "    in    Michigan. 


^''^  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ? 

Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 

take  advantage  of 

^^^  Large  Discounts 

whicn  we  ofter  this  month  on  Bee- sup- 
plies?   Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies. Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BIENENZUCHTER 

von  Deutschland,  Schweiz,  Osterreich, 
u.  s.  w.,  schreiben  Sie  uns  um  unsere 
1907  Preisliste  fiir 


Bienenwohnungen, 
Walzwerke, 
Honigschleuder, 
Rauchapparat, 
Bienenschleier, 
Handschuhe, 
Futterkasten, 

Bienenflucht  "PORTER," 
Fluglochschieber  fiir  Kasten, 
Koniginnenabsperrgitter, 
Weiselhaiischen, 
Schwarmfangbeiitel, 
Entdecklungsmesser, 
Dampfwachsschmelzer, 
Wabenentdecklungsapparat,  und 
alle  anderen  Artikel  von. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  Company, 

Del*  gpSsste  pabfik  def  Welt. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

General   Vertrcter  fCr    Burop*  und     Kolonien. 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis,  Paris,        lOme. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Dislriliytof  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 

GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  1 )}'  ortlering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipp'ng-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOIt  ON  EARLY  OROERS 

I  will  buy  your  Honey  and  Beeswax 

I  pay  cash  on  delivery;  or,  if  you  are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and 
state  qv;antity  wanted,  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity 
wanted — in  cans,  ban-el-lots,  or  car-lots — of  extracted  or  comb  honey.  I 
guarantee  its  purity.       i^i>Sii!!SiriSii^ii!Sii!SiA 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  J  breed  the 
tiuest  Golden  Italians,  Red-clovers,  Camiolans,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  lieginning  of 
June.     For  p  r  i  c  e  s,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stnc',  Mtdn  if  'he  Sollowina  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINniATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  RULES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled,by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  tilled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  a.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  here  quoted  are  wholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

Zanesville.— The  honey  market  is  very  riulet,  clue 
in  part  to  the  advent  of  maple  syrup.  Fancy  white 
comb  brings  17  cents  wholeale.  There  is  some  little 
demand  for  extracted  in  retail  packages  for  table  use. 
The  visible  supply  of  comb  and  extracted  is  small  at 
the  present  time.  For  beeswax  I  offer  32  cts.  in  trade, 
30  cts.  cash.    Wax  wholesales  at  40  cts. 

E.  W.  Pejrce, 

April  23.  136  West  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 

Philadelphia.— The  comb-honey  market,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  has  grown  just  a 
little  weaker  in  the  last  ten  days,  although  extracted 
honey  is  kept  very  firm.  We  think,  however,  there 
will  be  comparatively  little  comb  honey  carried  over 
except  in  very  small  lots.  We  quote  fancy  comb 
honey,  14  to  15c;  No.  1,  13  to  14;  amber,  12  to  13;  fancy 
extracted  honey,  7  to  8c;  light  amber,  32.  We  are 
producers  of  honey  and  do  not  handle  on  commission. 
Wm.  a.  Selsbr, 

April  25.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago.— Very  little  honey  on  the  market  of  any 
kind.  Prices  are  therefore  nominal.  A  little  choice 
white-clover  comb  sold  at  17  cts.,  and  would  bring  that 
at  present,  but  supply  seems  to  be  exhausted.  Even 
with  this  scarcity  there  is  no  demand  for  No.  2  grades. 
Extracted  white,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.  Beeswax  in 
good  demand  at  32.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

May  9.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Kansa.s  City,  Mo.— Receipts  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey  are  light;  in  fact,  the  market  is  almost  bare. 
Demand  for  comb  is  good;  for  extracted,  light.  We 
quote:  No.  1  comb,  24  sections,  $3.25;  No.  2  comb,  34 
sections,  $2.75;  No.  2  amber  comb,  24  sections,  $2.50, 
$2.75.  Extracted:  white,  per  lb.,  8  to  9;  amber,  per 
per  lb.,  7  to  8.    Beeswax,  per  lb.,  30. 

May  4.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co. 


Indianapolis.— Market  on  comb  honey  is  very 
quiet,  and  a  strictly  fancy  article  is  very  scarce.  I 
quote  fancy  white  at  17;  No.  1,  white,  14;  amber,  12; 
demand  for  best  grades  of  extracted  honey  is  excellent! 
and  I  quote  white  clover  9  to  9%;  amber,  6  to  7.  Pure 
beeswax  sells  here  at  35.         Walter  S.  Pouder, 

May  6.  513-515  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 


Cincinnati.  —  There  is  no  material  change  in 
the  honey  market  at  this  writing.  Extracted  honey 
is  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  it  might,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather.  Quote  amber  in  barrels  at  5^  to  6%;  fancy 
table  honey,  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans,  8  to  9.  For 
choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt,  we  are  paying 
32c  per  lb.,  cash,  and  35  in  trade,  delivered  here. 

May  9.        The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  51  Walnut  St. 


Denver.— Our  market  is  now  entirely  cleaned  up  of 
a  good  quality  of  comb  honey.  We  have  a  good  stock 
of  fine  extracted  honey  which  we  are  quoting  at  7^  to 
SVa  for  No.  1  white,  and  6%  to  754  for  light  amber.  We 
are  paying  25  to  27  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered 
here.     The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n, 

April  20.  Denver,  Col. 

Buffalo.— Demand  for  white-clover  comb  honey  is 
extra  good  at  top  quotations.  Other  grades  are  very 
much  neglected,  and  buyers  will  not  buy  lower  grades 
unless  the  price  is  low,  and  forced  to  buy  it.  No.  1  to 
fancy  white  comb.  16  to  17;  No.  2  white,  11  to  13;  buck- 
wheat and  amber,  10  to  11.    Beeswax,  33  to  35. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

April  22.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Detroit. — The  market  is  quiet  with  no  great  de- 
mand, and  not  a  very  large  supply.  Prices  range  as 
follows:  Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  15  to 
15%;  No.  1,  12%  to  13;  fancy  and  A  No.  1  dark,  II  to  12 
Beeswax,  28  to  29.  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

May  10, Redford,  Mich. 

St.  Paul. — Honey  supply  is  limited.  Fancy  white, 
No.  1,  in  1-lb.  sections,  new,  15  to  16;  No.  2  white  clo- 
ver, in  1-lb.  sections,  13  to  14;  extracted  white,  in  60- 
lb.  cans,  per  case,  9  to  10.        W.  H.  Patton,  Sec, 

April  22.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Liverpool,  England.— Ninety  packages  of  Chilian 
at  the  following  prices:    Pile  X  at  6;  pile  1  at  5%;  pile 
2,  iVi  to  4?i.    Small  sales  of  Peruvian  at  39*  to  4.    The 
word  pile  means  grade.                     Taylor  &  Co., 
7  Tithebarn  St. 

Marseilles,  France. — Honey  is  now  selling  at 
about  10c  per  lb.,  wholesale;  beeswax,  31%  to  33  for 
French;  Morocco,  31;  Algerian,  31. 


Antwerp,  Belgium. — Beeswax  from  Benguella  (W. 
Africa),  32%;  Zanzibar,  32%;  Portugal,  32%;  British 
India,  30;  Mozambique,  33. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  .  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure: 
with  you  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  honoy  boa^d,  warp- 
proof  cover,  and  bottom  board,  think  of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
styles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT    ST., 


CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


1884 


1907 


New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year  now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M.  Jenkins 


'Wettimpka, 


A.labaina 


BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

From  this  date  until  further  notice  we  will  pay  31 
cents  cash,  33  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here 
or  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher  price  than 
we  have  ever  paid  before  at  this  sea.son  of  the  year. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  wax  to  dispose  of  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Be  sure  to  mark 
your  shipment  with  your  name  so  that  it  may  be 
identified  on  arrival,  and  mail  us  shipping  receipt 
with  gross  and  net  weight  of  shipment. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  Danzenbakep  20th  Centupy  Smokep 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  COLD  MEDAL 

at  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 


IS  THE  BEST, 

STRONGEST, 

COOLEST, 

CLEANEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

AND  LARGEST 

SMOKER  SOLD 

FOR  A  DOLLAR. 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N.  E.  France.  Platteville, 
Wis.,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.  Mr.  Grant  Stanley.Nisbet. 
Pa— "After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,Tenn. 
—"I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season. 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  bee-keeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  acd  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD  —Dr.  Reginald  Munson, 
Washington.  D.  C.— "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan-ze,  Lrarife  3%-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three.$3;  five,$4.50. 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

'■  Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-paae  pamphlet,  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  also  address  of  your  bee-keeping 
friend  for  same. 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk.) 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 
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POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries  in  the 
Postal  Union  add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their   orders   for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
he  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNEAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.     Per  year,  postpaid.  iVi  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JoNES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 


ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


Our  Price  with 

Sunday  School  Times 1  yr.  $1  00  GLEANINQS 

Rural  New-Yorker '\      100 

Farm  News "         25 

Holden's  Corn  Book 15 


i2    85 


Delineator 1  yr. 

McClure's  Magazine || 

World's  Work 


$1  00 
1  00 
3  00 

$3  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Review  of  Reviews 1  j;r. 

Success  Magazine 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Cosmopolitan  or  Success..!  yr.  $1  00 

Yachting,  or  any  class  B..     "  3  00 

Field  and  Stream  "  4  00 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Cassell's  Little  Folks "^       1  50 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "       100 
Any  class  A  may  be  substituted. 

Recreation  or  Appleton's..!  yr.  $1  50 
Metropolitan  Magazine —     "      1  50 

Review  of  Reviews "      3  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion    "      1  00 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Suburban  Life "       150 

House  and  Garden "      3  00 

Any  class  8  may  be  substituted. 

Independent 1  yr.  $2  00 

Recreation  or  Appleton's..     "  150 

Outing  or  Reader  Magazine    "  3  00 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 

Ainslee's  Magazine 1  yr.  $1  80 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     \\  180 

Outing  Magazine "  3  00 

Or  any  Class  B  Magazine. 


$3  75 
$3  60 


00 


$3  30 


$6 


65 

65 
70 

50 


Our  Price  with 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00  GLEANINGS 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "      180    litf.      .^^ 
Harper's  or  Leslie's  W'kly    "       5  00    W^     4'-' 
Or  Scribner's  or  Kermaic  Studio. 


American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Pearson's  Magazine "  1,50 

Pictorial  Review "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

American  Inventor 1  yr.  $1  00 

Scientific  American "  3  00 

Automobile  Magazine "  2  00 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 


World  To-day 1  yr. 

Etude  (for  music  lovers).. 
Recreation  or  Pearson's. ..     " 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Century  Magazine 1  yr. 

Current  Literature 

Cassell's  or  Appleton's —     " 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Putnam's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Country  Life  in  America..     " 

Good  Housekeeping 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Children's  Magazine 1  yr. 

Etude  (for  music  lovers).. 

Appleton's  or  Pearson's. .. 

Or  anv  class  4  magazine. 

Harper's  Mag.  or  Weekly.  .1  yr. 

Reader  or  Outing 

Lippincott's  Magazine 

Or  any  class  6  magazine. 


$1  .50 
1  50 
1  50 

$4  00 
3  00 
1  50 

$3  00 
4  00 
1  00 

$1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

$4  00 
3  00 
2  50 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 
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THE     REPORTING    OF    THE     HONEY 
3IARKETS. 


Continued  from  page  590,  last  issue. 

.  Mr.  linot  :—y OUT  letter  of  Feb.  U,  regarding  market  quota- 
tions in  your  journal.  Isat  hand.  Theproof  yon  enrlosed  >ieems 
to  covertlie  ground  quite  well.  While  visiting  honey-dealers 
in  the  middle  states  last  fall  J  noticed  tlmt  some  were  appar- 
ently liasing  tlieiri|untatlnns  in  tlie  journals  on  their  prices  to 
the  "retail  dealer,  while  cithers  were  quoting  the  prii-es  they 
were  making  to  the  johbiug  trade,  it  seems  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  cpiotatii'us  of  any  value  to  the  iiniiliiccr.  there 
should  he  uniformity  alicput  them.  The  commission  Uiercliant 
feels  that,  wlicn  he  is  ipioting  liis  jolihing  prices,  he  runs 
elmnces  of  driving  consignments  away  from  his  door;  not 
only  that,  hut  a  near-l>y  )iroducer  not  understanding  the  situa- 
tion may  come  to  town  and  sell  to  the  retailer  in  one  and  two 
ease  lots  at  tliis  joliliing  price,  therehv  causing  harm  to  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  jirices  to  the  retail  dealer  are  adopt- 
ed without  such  an  explaualiou  as  vou  contemplate,  the  con- 
signor would  prolialilv  he  dissatisHed  liv  the  returns  nujde  hv 
the  connuissioii  uu-rcfuuit.  as  he  would  exjiect  all  of  liis  honey 
to  bring  the  price  quoted,  wliicii  would  not  he  the  case. as  (jiiite 
a  portion  miglit  be  sold  in  the  jobbing  way.  and  necessarily  at 
a  lower  figure,  as  nearly  all  large  honey -dealers  sell  iiuite  a 
good  deal  of  honey  in  the  jobbing  way.  This  matter  should 
now  be  straightened  out  for  the  benefit'  of  all  concerned.  The 
prices  we  have  lieen  furnishing  you  are  the  ones  at  which" we 
are  selling  honey  to  the  retailer  liere.  As  for  liceswax.  we  are 
quoting  tlie  price  we  are  iiayjng  for  the  same  delivered  here, 
as  we  (io  not  sell  much  in  tlic  general  wav. 

After  writing  the  above  .your  Feb.  l-'ith  ninnber  arrived,  and 
your  article  on  page  235  was  read  with  interest.  We  were  up 
against  a  similar  proposition  as  this  Southern  producer  our- 
selves, before  we  were  organized,  and  even  after  that,  and 
have  had  some  experience  in  making  consignments  which 
were  not  satisfactorv.  We  have  had  onlv  one  lirm  to  nuike  us 
aecount  sales  that  indicateil  that  an  attcnipt  had  been  luaile  to 
satisfy  the  consignor  in  w  hicli  amount  his  goods  had  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Whe;i  we  organized  we  decided  on  a  plan  of  keeping  consign- 
ment accounts  with  our  consignors  (members  or  non-members  i 
that  would  show  them  exactly  In  which  amount  their  products 
had  been  sold.  Thinking  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  see 
our  system,  we  are  sending  you  herewith  a  specimen  page,  and 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  of  it.  The  same  is 
a  coji.v  from  a  page  In  our  consignment  ledger.  In  starting  a 
consignor's  account  we  gi\e  him  two  slieets.  using  tlie  second 
sheet  to  nuike  a  carbon  co]iy  of  the  tirst;  and  when  these 
sheets  are  tilled  with  the  sales  of  an.v  consignor's  liiuie.v.  the 
amount  unsold,  together  with  the  debit  and  credit,  is  transfer- 
red to  another  two  sheets.  The  carbon  co|iy  of  slieet  one  is 
now  readv  to  be  forwarded  to  the  consignor  in  place  of  state- 
ment, witli  any  remittance  he  nui,v  be  entitled  to.  You  will 
note  that  the  number  of  e\  erv  invoice  and  check  is  given,  so 
that  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  consignor  who  comes  in.  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  correctness  of  eacli  entry  in  tlie  ledger. 
To  save  space,  consignment  sales  commence  at  the  bcdtom  of 
the  iiage  and  read  up.  Our  invoices  are  numbered,  and  run 
through  a  register  which  also  makes  two  carbon  copies  of  it. 
Tlif  original  goes  with  the  purchase;  one  carbon  eoi)y  is  fl'ed 
numericallv  -ind  th-  o  h"^-  al- '  ahetieal'v.  We  think'that  e-  c- 
rynun-!..ii.    ..■..in.      .  ii.   ,^n-:.  ntt  sUot:  d  ha\e  sonii  syslcn   of 


handling  such  accounts  that  would  merit  the  conlidence  of  his 
consignors. 

Tactics  similar  to  those  eniployeil  by  the  commission  men  al- 
luded to  In  your  article  were  b"rought  in  use  in  some  part  of 
this  State  the  past  fall,  ami  it  is  deplorable  that  a  leading  bee- 
keeper, well  known  to  readers  <d'  bee-journals,  has  been  a  par- 
ty in  the  scheme  to  liear  d..wn  tlu>  price  cd'  the  products  of  his 
neighlxirs  and  supposed  friends  after  having  sold  his  crop  at  a 
nnich  higher  iirh'e.  The  bee  keepers  (.f  tliat  locality  have  lost 
hundreds  of  dollars  through  this  manijnilation. 

Appreciating  your  attempts  to  make  the  market  reports  of 
more  value  to  the  producers,  we  remain 
Yours  very  truly. 
The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association, 
F.  Rauclifuss,  Manager. 

The  above  letter  from  the  Colorado  Honey-produc- 
ers' Association  refers  to  our  inquiry  addressed  to 
various  parties  "who  quote  for  the  Honey  Column,  as 
was  referred  to  in  this  department  May  1.  This  letter 
is  given  in  this  connection  as  this  association  stands 
between  the  bee-keeper  and  the  trade  in  the  position 
of  a  commission  house,  but  with  the  interests  of  ti'-e 
bee-keeper  at  heart.  It  is.  of  course,  supposed  that 
commission  men  generally  have  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves first  of  all;  and,  naturally,  their  interests  are 
not  so  closely  allied  with  the  producer's  as  are  those 
of  this  association. 

In  this  department  for  May  1st  some  rather  severe 
criticisms  of  commission  houses  were  made,  and  we 
presume  that  in  many  instances,  there  is  reason  for 
such  criticism.  We  feel,  however,  that,  until  there  is 
a  better  cash  market  for  honey  than  now  exists,  the 
commission  men  do  serve  the  bee-keepers  in  a  good 
many  instances,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  latter. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  merchant  will  buy  a  stock  of  comb 
honey  that  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality,  and  produc- 
ers would  often  find  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it 
were  it  not  that  the  commission  man,  by  putting  it  in 
stock,  and  having  it  before  pro.spective  buvers,  is  able 
to  dispose  of  it  at  reasonable  prices.  The  merchant 
would  not  be  willing  to  purchase  the  stock  outright, 
and  take  his  chances  on  making  sales  and  losing  on 
these  inferior  lots,  when  he  could  just  as  well  be  sure 
of  a  profit  by  purchasing  the  better  stocks.  It  is 
here  that  the  commission  man  steps  in  and  serves  the 
bee-keeper  well,  in  our  opinion.  Besides,  there  are  a 
number  of  the  commission  houses  that  do  handle 
large  quantities  of  the  better  grades;  but  as  to  wheth- 
er it  is  really  in  the  interests  of  the  honey-trade  gen- 
erally we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  We  do  know  that 
there  are  serious  complaints  of  commission  houses. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  bee-keepers  who 
have  not  learned  to  .put  up  their  honey  properly  often 
make  unjust  complaints  against  commission  houses, 
lit' If  t'oalizing  th-at  their  honey  can  be  in  such  a  fear- 
ful condition  on  arrival  as  it  sometimes  is. 


M.  9^.£.%^..^ 


Denver,  Celo.i   ''fZothinHiMr  v 
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SUBURBAN  LIFE. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  among  the  many 
which  come  to  Gleanings'  desk.  It  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  great  authority  on  practical  agriculture 
but  aims  to  instil  a  love  of  gardening  in  people  who 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  cities.  It  does  not 
print  wonderful  tales  of  what  an  amateur  farmer 
can  do;  in  fact,  it  eschews  the  financial  side  of  the 
question,  preferring  to  point  out  the  happiness  and 
pleasures  to  be  derived  by  folks  who  live  near  the 
city  yet  manage  to  have  a  garden,  a  few  chickens,  a 
horse,  a  cow,  and,  above  all,  a  home. 

Every  issue  is  handsomely  illustrated  from  actual 
photographs,  evidently  to  give  its  readers  ideas  of 
what  a  home  ought  to  be;  and  in  doing  so  it  serves  a 
very  useful  purpose  in  inducing  persons  of  moder- 
ate means  to  leave  city  life  with  all  its  depraving 
allurements  and  join  the  noble  army  of  home-build- 
ers. It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  it  succeeds  in 
its  mission.  As  there  are  a  good  many  devotees  of 
apiculture  among  its  readers.  Suburban  Life  has  a 
bee  department  edited  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of 
Washington,  supported  by  E.  W.  Alexander  and 
others,  which  will  assure  the  readers  of  this  journal 
that  it  means  to  publish  only  what  is  trustworthy 
and  accurate,  at  least  so  far  as  bee-keeping  goes, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  articles  on  other  matters 
of  interest  are  equally  reliable,  hence  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  spraying  fruit- 
trees  for  fungi  and  insect  pests  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  There  are  no  better  spray-pump  makers  than 
the  firms  who  regularly  advertise  in  Gleanings, 
among  whom  is  the  well-known  Deming  Co.,  of  Sa- 
lem, Ohio.  They  were  among  the  first  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  apparatus  for  the  spraying  of 
trees,  and  have  grown  with  the  industry,  doing  a 
large  business  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  as  well.  Success  in  fighting  insects  de- 
pends on  the  efficiency  of  the  equipment,  as  well  as 
on  the  mixtures  employed,  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  time  is  often  wasted  in  using  poor  spraying- 
tools  often  sold  by  firms  who  have  not  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  this  one  business.  Write  the  Deming 
Co.  for  their  catalog.  This  alone  will  keep  you  up 
to  date  with  all  the  latest  improvements  and  ideas 
in  spraying. 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
Howard  C.  Mills,  Camillus,  N.  Y..  wherein  he  calls 
attention  to  a  pasteboard  box  for  the  protection  of 
granulated  honey.  Those  who  intend  to  try  the 
sale  of  this  kind  of  honey  the  coming  season  should 
investigate  the  merits  of  this  package.  Mr.  Mills 
thinks  the  dealers  will  more  readily  stock  solid 
honey,  if  it  is  in  an  extra  good  package,  and  his 
idea  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  those  in- 
terested. He  offers  to  mail  a  sample  box  for  ten 
cents. 


A  KALAMAZOO  DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

We  note  that  Mr.  Thompson,  the  founder  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  has  been  triumphantly 
elected  to  another  term  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Kalamazoo,  chiefly  because  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  giving  his  city  a  very  efficient  and  busi- 
ness-like administration,  and  also  a  measure  of  con- 
fidence antl  respect  for  the  man  who  has  made 
Kalamazoo  famous  for  its  fine  stoves  and  kitchen 
ranges. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  concern  is  its  offer  to 
pay  the  freight  on  all  shipments,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  stove  firms  that  prefer  to  deal  direct  with  the 
public  without  the  aid  of  a  middleman. 

They  possess  a  magnificent  stove-plant  employing 
many  hundreds  of  men,  so  that  no  one  need  feel  the 
least  hesitation  in  doing  business  with  them. 
Doubtless  they  will  do  all  they  agree  to  do. 

If  you  are  in  want  of  a  stove  or  range  it  would  be 
well  to  secure  their  catalog  for  careful  perusal. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  spraying-outfit 
for  the  coming  campaign  on  the  insect  pests  which 
so  materially  injure  the  fruit  crops,  you  can  not  do 
better  than  write  for  the  catalog  of  F.  E.  Myers  & 
Bros.,  of  Ashland,  very  extensive  manufacturers  of 
pumps  for  this  kind  of  work.  They  are  also  makers 
of  hay-tools  and  door-hangers. 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bros,  are  so  well  known  in 
this  connection  that  nothing  we  can  say  is  likely  to 
add  to  their  well-established  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  and  conscientious  treatment  of  their  patrons. 


We  would  ask  of  our  readers,  as  a  special  favor, 
that  they  always  mention  Gleanings  in  Beb  Cul- 
ture when  writing  to  advertisers.  You  can  not  do 
us  a  greater  favor  than  this. 
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The  Journal  for  Less  tHan 
a  2-cent  vStamp. 


If  you  could  get  several  authoritative 
articles  by  leading  writers  on  bee  cul- 
ture merely  by  writing  a  letter  of  re- 
quest for  them,  you  would  jump  at 
the  pi'oposition,  wouldn't  you  ? 

But  two  cents  is  MORE  than  the 
price  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
when  you  get  it  by  the  year  (52  weeks 
for  $L00). 

And  the  articles  mentioned  above 
constitute  ONLY  ONE  of  the  dozen 
departments  of  this  great  up-to-date 
Bee  Journal,  one  issue  of  which  is 
worth  more  to  a  bee-man  than  the 
cost  of  a  whole  year's  subscription. 

Think    of    getting    a  20-page    high- 


class  magazine  for  less  than  two  cents 
a  copy ! 

Sample  copy  FREE,  or  a  "  trial  trip  ' ' 
of  three  months  (13  copies)  for  only 
20  cents. 

•Special  Offer. — We  will  send 
the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  for 
52  weeks,  and  a  standard- bred  ITAL- 
IAN QUEEN  (to  be  mailed  in  Mayor 
June)  for  $1.50.  Subscription  can  be- 
gin with  January,  or  with  current 
number — say  which. 

Address  American  Bee  Journal,  334 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Write 
to-day — this  offer  may  not  appear  again. 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

SEASON  FOR 

1907 


^^^^1 


SEND  IN  YOUR   ORDER 
NOW. 


U/>e  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 


Syracuse 


Ne"w  YorK 
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Grainger,  E.,  &Co 724 

Griggs  Brotliers,  front 

cover. 

Hilton,  Geo.  E 724 

Hunt  &  Son,  M.  H.  front 

cover. 

Jepson.  H.  H 726 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co 722 

Littlelield,  W.  J 680 

Marsh  held  Mfg.  Co 727 

Mason,  J.  B 726 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply 

Co 724 

Nebel,  J.,   back  cover. 
Nysewander,  Jos.  back 

cover. 

Peirce,  E.  W 725 

Porter,  R.  &  E.  C 681 


Pouder,  Walter  S 684 

Prothero,  Frank  W — 72.S 
Root  Co.,  Syracuse —  677 

Root  Co. ,  St.  Paul 726 

Reeves,  A.  H 680 

Routzahn,  G — 728 

Scott  &  Co 72.5 

Soper,  W.  D 725 

Stringham,  I.J 727 

Toepi-, wein,  U.,  back 
cover. 

Weber,  C.  H.  W 671 

York  Honey  &  Bee  Co. 722 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Alley,  H 728 

Aichley  Co..  Jennie 728 

Barnes  G.  W 728 

Benton,  C.  D 729 

Blocher,  D.  J 729 

Case,  J.  B 729 

Church,  C.  M 728 

Cook.  J.  H.  M 680 

Collins,  D 728 

Cox,  R  O 728 

Doolittle  &  Clark 729 

Faien,  J.  L 729 

Forehand,  W.  J 728 

Hurst,  D.  F 729 

Kanagy,  A.  H 729 

Laws,  W.  H 728 

McCain,  R.  B 729 

Martin,  Leslie 729 

May  berry,  F.  M 728 

Mennie  &  Fenton 727 

Mott,  E.  E 728 


Quirin,  H.  G 727 

Rails,  W.  H 728 

Roselawn  Apiaries 729 

Shaffer,  Henry 728 

Shaw,  J.  W.  K.  &C0...728 

Simoni,  Luigi  728 

Taylor  &  Son 728 

Victor,  W.  0 729 

Buggies. 

Anderton  Mfg.  Co 734 

Elkhart  Mfg.  Co 734 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 734 

Classified  Advertisements- 

Bee-keepers'Directory.732 

Bees  and  Queens 730 

For  Sale 730 

Help  Wanted 730 

Honey  and  Wax  Want- 
ed  731 

Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale73 1 

Poultry  Offers 731 

Wants  and  Exchange.  .731 

Comb  Foundation 

Dadant  &  Son,  back  cover. 
Dittmer,  Gus 725 

Fences 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 

734 

Household  Specialties. 

Best  Light  Co 734 

Home,   J.  Co 723 


Ohio  Cooker  Co 734 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. .  722 

Incubators. 

Banta-Bender  Co 723 

Cycle  Hatcher  Co . . .  723 
Scott,  CM 723 

Machinery 

Barnes,  W.  F.  &  J 680 

Deming  Co 680 

Electric  Wheel  Co 734 

Medina  Concrete  Co  —  731 
Myers  &  Bros.,  F.  E...680 

Miscellaneous. 

Chicago  House-wr.  Co.722 

Loftis  Bros.  &  Co 734 

Mugler  Engraving  Co .  .723 
Patterson-Sargent  Co .  .683 
Prindle  &  Williamson. 680 

Seaboard  Air  Line 721 

Suburban  Life 682 

United  Factories  Co. .  .680 

Poultry  Supplies. 

ConkeyCo 721 

Dunlap,  J.  W 723 

Sherman,  Walter 723 

Publishers,  Bee-Journal 

Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  back 

cover. 
York  &  Co.,  Geo.  W...677 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-halt'  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages.  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  inside  cover  pages,  &0  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Heading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustmg  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  GiiBANiNGS 
IH  Bkk  CtiiiTUBK  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


JOSEPH  HOBNE  CO. 

We  are  glad  to  add  a  word  of  personal  testimony 
in  appreciation  of  the  old  reliable  department  store 
of  Joseph  Home  Co..  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  going  through 
this  immense  store,  replete  with  every  thing  for  the 
home.  The  gi-ound  covered  by  this  great  establish- 
ment is  probably  about  an  acre,  and  it  extends  to 
live  stories  in  height,  with  perhaps  a  couple  of  sto- 
ries under  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  best-managed 
stores  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  does  a  large 
mail-order  business.  We  therefore  feel  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  endorse  this  store  in  positive  terms; 
and,  though  it  has  advertised  with  us  for  some 
time,  no  complaint  has  ever  reached  us.  There  is 
always  some  little  article  required  for  the  home 
which  can  not  be  obtained  locally,  or  perhaps  the 
assortment  offered  is  very  poor.  In  this  case  a 
mail-order-department  store  such  as  this  is  a  very 
great  convenience,  especially  to  that  overworked  in- 
dividual, the  housekeeper.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to 
have  such  advertisers  with  us  right  along. 


Messrs.  A.  I.  Root  Co.  .  ^         . 

GentleDif-n.—Avril  15th  Gleanings,  with  my  two- 
line  ad.  (classitled),  reached  me  on  April  19th. 
Within  17  davs  thereafter  I  had  the  money  for  the 
twenty  60-lb.  cans  of  honey  at  $10.00  per  case  and 
$5  40  per  can,  and  had  returned  orders  for  16  cans. 
Orders  were  mostly  from  other  bee-keepers,  for 
their  own  tables.  "  Good  stuff  goes  "  at  fair  prices. 
Yours  truly, 

MOBKY,  Apiarist, 
Phone  191.    78  Fifth  Ave., 
May  6.  La  Grange,  111. 
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The  Bee-keepers'  Review 


For  March  has  tor  a  frontispiece  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  winter-scenes  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. It  is  the  apiary  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller,  of  London, 
Ont  Canada,  who  tells  how  he  makes  a  success  of 
hai -  ngr  honey  home  to  extract  it,  usin^  a  gasoline- 
enyie  as  iiower  to  run  the  extractor.  Mr.  Miller 
say-  that  with  his  system  of  management  he  can 
m:  OSkg-^  ■'iOO  colonies  alone. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater,  of  Idaho,  tells  how  he  success- 
fully managed  an  apiary  36  miles  from  home,  warm- 
ing up  the  last  batch  of  honey  in  a  12x16  honey-house 
before  extracting  it. 

The  April  issue  shows  how  to  protect  a  hive  with 
tarred  felt  by  tying  it  on— only  the  work  of  one  min- 
ute, and  one  man  can  do  the  work  alone. 


^^  Mr.  Townsend  is  continuing  his  series  of  articles  on 
"Helpful  hints  for  Extensive  Bee-keeping,"  and  he 
makes  the  articles  very  seasonable,  and  very  helpful. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  things 
that  may  be  found  in  these  issues  of  the  Review;  but 
they  show  the  character  of  the  reading  that  maybe 
found  in  the  Review. 

There  are  still  a  few  sets  of  the  Review  for  1906  on 
hand,  and,  as  I5ng  as  they  last,  a  set  will  be  sent 
free  to  each  subscriber  for  1907. 

The  book.  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  is  $1.20;  or  with 
the  Keview,  only  $2.00  for  both. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich 


Parts 


BEE-HIVES 
SECTIONS 

WHy  Buy  of  Us  ? 


A.  G.  Woodman:  Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  18,  1907. 

The  Lewis  Hive  Bodies  are  far  superior,  both  in  material  and  workman- 
ship, to  any  I  ever  bought.  As  ever  yours,  E.  D.  Townsend. 

A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.         Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

Dear  Sir:— I  use  Lewis  Sections  exclusively,  there  are  none  better— the 
only  perfect  "V  '-cut  section  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  They  fold  with- 
out moistening.  E.  D.  Townsend. 


Severa.1     Carloads     on     Hand. 
Immediate     SHipmexits. 

Bees^vax  'Wanted    


ADVANCED   BEE- VEIL,  Cf)^ 

Cord  arrangement,  silk  face;  postpaid,    'J  W W* 

A.  G.  W O  O D  M  A  N    CO. 


GRAND    RAPIDS. 


MICH. 


Our 

discounts 


BEE-5UPPLIE5 


still  in 
effect. 


WE  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstkoth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, zip-to-datc  hives  are  the  Massik  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  V  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Address  KretcKmer  Mfg^.  Co.,  Cotincil  Blxiffs,  lo-wa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

CaUiloas  issued  in  German  and  English. 
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NOW  READY 

to  till  yourorders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades,  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  boolving  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  LyonsvillcMass. 


Well-bred  Queens! 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply 
of   select-bred    queens,  1   have   engaged   an 
experienced   breeder   in   the   South  to  rear 
queens  for  me  only,  and  confidently  expect 
to  fill  orders  promptly  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits mailing.         ...... 

Cook's  Square  Honey-jar 
is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  sanitary  pack- 
age for  retailing   honey.     Send  for  circular 
and  price  list  of  hives,  bees,  and  useful  im- 
plements.       ....••• 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  tO  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mail. 


A  NEW  BEE-SUPPLY  HOUSE 


■AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.- 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  mv  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.       W.J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


NORTHERN    NEW   YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

BUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best 
advantage.  Save  freight  charges  and  t  i  m  e. 
Large  stock  of  new  goods.  "Root's  goods."  Cash 
paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 


PATENTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington.  D.  C 


Get  something 
reliable  when 
j-ou  buy. 


DEMING 

Barrel,  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Hand 
and  Power  Outfits.  No  greater  variety 
nor  better  types  than  Deming 

SPRAYERS 

For  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.   Model 

appliances    for  poultrynien  for 

.  whitewashing, disinfecting,  etc. 

Write  for  catalogue  with  full 

,  particulars. 

THE  DEMING  CO.. 

K46Depot  Street,         Salem,  Ohio. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

lYDURHATTOTHEMYERS^' 

The  Pamp  that  pnmpgi 

easy  and  throws  a  fulj 

flow.    The   cheapest 

pnmp  Is  the  best 

pump,  that's  a  Myers. 

Pumps,  Hay  Tools 

&Barn  DoorHan8> 

ers.     Send  for  cata° 

■■  log  and  prices. 

MMl.  F.  E.  Dlyers  &  Brpj. 

Ashland.  Ohio. 


V. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD.        ILLINOIS. 


EXCELL 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


'«jy  ROOFINQ 
STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory) 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitlsn'tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 
it.  fsBjtolaj.  No  .iperi.Dce  nMded.  T«ll 
UB  about  your  buildini;  and  let  UB  quo*,  you 
f&ctor.T  DriceB.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Ofttalog 
No.  38     It  1»  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

CleTelapd,  Ohio. i 
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PORTER  BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the 
greatest  saving  device.  It  does  away 
with  the  shaking  of  the  heavy  supers, 
the  cruelty  of  excessive  smoking  which 
causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their  honey  and 
start  robbing.  Just  tip  the  super  to  the 
angle  of  45  degrees  and  insert  the  board. 
In  a  few  hours  it  is  free  of  bees;  then 
take  off  your  super.  You  can  as  well  af- 
ford to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without 
the  Porter  Bee-escape. 

PRICES 

Each,  20  cts.;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35  cts.  each;  $3.25  per  10; 
by  express  or  freight. 

TESTIMONIALS 

They  are  perfect  in  action.— British  Bee  Journal. 

No  bee-keeper  can  afford  to  be  without  them.— 
Prof.  Cook  in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Worthy  of  highest  commendation.— Eugene  Secor, 
judge  on  awards.  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

I  would  not  do  without  them  even  if  they  cost  five 
five  dollars  apiece.— W.  Muth-Rasmussen,  Indepen- 
dence, Cal. 

They  are  absolutely  perfect.  I  can  not  tolerate 
my  own  make  since  using  them. — John  S.  Reese, 
Winchester,  Ky- 

They  are  one  of  the  best  things  ever  brought  into 
any  apiary,  and  should  be  used  in  every  bee-yard 
in  the  whole  world. — Wm.  McEvoy,  Foul-brood  In- 
spector, Ontario,  Canada. 

There  is  no  robbing  or  fighting  or  disturbance  in 
the  apiary  when  the  surplus  honey  is  taken  off  with 
them.  They  are  simply  perfect. — W.  Woodley  in 
British  Bee  Journal. 


HOUSE   ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you 
wish  to  clear  of  bees.  The  most  persis- 
tent robber  can  not  return.  Some  bee- 
keepers make  a  practice  of  taking  off  the 
filled  supers  and  stacking  seven  <?r  eight 
in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey-house 
mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape.  Don't  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  you  get  a  supply.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  them  longer. 

PRICES 

Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 
TESTIMONIALS 

The  Porter  bee-escape  clears  the  supers  of  bees  so 
perfectly  and  quickly  and  easily  that  it  makes  the 
taking  off  of  honey  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dread  as 
in  former  years —G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  removal  of  full  honey-boxes  has  become  an 
amusement  since  we  began  using  the  Porter  bee- 
escape— Ed.  Bertrand,  Editor  Revue  Internationale 
d'Apiculture,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

This  number  of  the  Review  contains  more  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  Porter  b(e-escape  than  any 
other  issue  has  ever  contained  of  any  other  imple- 
ment; but  so  long  as  it  is  deserved,  who  cares?— 
Bee-keepers'  Review. 

They  are  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  for  expel- 
ling bees  from  supers.- G.  J.  Flansburg,  South 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  be  without  them  for  four  times  what 
they  cost.— Dr.  W.  A.  Tufts,  Musson,  La. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  bee-escape  is  the  one  invent- 
ed by  R.  &  E.  C.  Porter  —W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  use  them  and  do  not.— M.  H.  Mendle- 
son,  Ventura,  Cal. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere ! 


R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer 
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'UhQ  Honey-bee 


and 


Suburban  Life 


The  only  country-life  periodical   of    National 
circulation    to    conduct    a    Bee-department    is 

Suburban  Life. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  E. 
F.  Phillips,  Government  Apiculturist 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  as  interesting  as  a  story,  and  as 
full  of  praftical  suggestions  as  the  cells 
of  the  honey-comb  are  full  of  honey. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  delightful  fea- 
tures of  Suburban  Life* 

Once  a  Subscriber  Always  a  Subscriber 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

We  will  send  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine,  the  April, 
May,  June,  and  July  issues  of  Suburban  Life,  which  con- 
tain the  bee-articles  of  the  season,  these  four  months  for 
50  cents  in  stamps  or  postal-note. 


Address 


Suburban  Life,  156  Fifth  Av., New  York 
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^^©^c^  B  P  S  Paints 


Ready  for  Use.  '»J?'»^  APtire  Lead,  Zinc,  and  Linseed- 
oil    Paint    Containing'    No  Adulteration   "Whatever 


B.  P.  S.  Paint  contains  no  adulteration  whatever. 
Where  white  Is  the  base,  it  is  composed  only  of  pure 
Old  Dutch  Process  carbonate  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc, 
five  to  ten  per  cent  inert  pigment  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize acids  and  hold  paint  properly  in  suspension, 
and  coloring  pigments,  pure  Old  Process  linseed  oil 
and  the  very  best  Japan.  Shades  in  which  white  is 
not  the  base,  contain  the  same  inert  material,  pure 
linseed  oil,  Japan,  and  the  best  colorirg  pigments. 
Pure  carbonate  of  l.ead  is  the  most  desirable  base 

for  paint.  When  properly  pre- 
A   Ptire  pared  it   has  greater  covering 

Lead  and  power  and  will  longer  sustain 

Oil  Paint.  exposure  to  the  elements  than 

any  other  white  pigment.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  greatest  importance  that  it  be  com- 
bined with  zinc  in  «xact  proportions  (without  zinc 

it  will  chalk;  an  excess  of  zinc 
Importance  will  make  it  transparent,  with 
o^  a  tendency  to  peel),   and,  that 

Preparation,      the    lead,    zinc,    and    coloring 

pigments  be  thoroughly  ground 
and  incorporated  with  the  linseed-oil. 
There  is  no  valid  substitute  for  pure  linseed-oil  as 

a  thinner  for  paint.  The  mar- 
Avoid  kets  are  full  of  adulterated  lin- 
Adulterated  seed-oils,  many  of  them  difficult 
Oil.                              to  distinguish  from  the  genuine 

in  appearance,  taste,  or  smell. 

We  guarantee  the  B.  P.  S.  Paint  to  be  absolutely 

free  from  adulteration.    But  purity  alone  is  not 

enough;  a  pure  paint  is  not 
Ptirity  Must  necessarily  a  good  paint,  but 
Be  Combined  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
■WitH  proportions   necessary  to  pro- 

Knoiwled^e  duce  the  most  economical  and 
and  Moderxk  satisfactory  results,  combined 
MacHii\ery.         with  the  assistance  of  powerful 

machinery  especially  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  are  equally  important. 
By  using  a  small  proportion  of  lead  and  a  larger 

proportion  of  zinc,  or  by  using 
LfOiv-priced  sub-limed  lead  or  sulphate 
Gallockt  of    lead      a     paint    at      a 

Hi^H« priced  low  price  per  gallon  can  be 
Yard.  produced,  but  at  a  sacrifice  of 

durability  and  covering-power, 
and  it  is  not  economical  to  the  consumer.  Buy  your 
paints  by  years  and  square  yards,  not  gallons. 

Honesty  will  not  produce  the  best  paint  without 
facilities  for  procuring  the  best  materials,  the  proper 
machinery  for  preparing  them,  and  "  knowing  how  to 
do  it."  A  shade  of  paint  tinted  with  commercial 
chrome  green,  at  a  shilling  a  pound  from  the  local 
dealer,  will  fade  out  quicker  than  one  made  from  a 
selected  green  manufactured  especially  for  the  pur- 


pose, possibly  costing  five  times  that  amount.    The 
markets  of  the  world  are  at  our  command;  materials 

suitable  for  the  special  require- 
Superior  ments  of  each  condition  are  ob- 

Facilities  tained,  the  best  of  each  kind. 

for  A  complete  laboratory  enables 

Procuring  us   to  detect    any    attempt    at 

and  Xestiik^       fraud,  and  protects  us  against 
Material.  adulteration.   Competent  super- 

intendents, whose  years  of 
experience  have  given  them  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  of  pigments  and  vehicles,  and  the  prop- 
er combination  of  color  to  produce  durable  shades,  are 
at  the  head  of  each  department. 

Our   facilities    for   manufacturing   paint    are    un- 
equaled.    Powerful  mills,  chilled  and  adjusted  so  as 

to  crush  and  grind  the  paint  to 
Superior  its  finest  degree,  combining  the 

MetHods  of         pigments  with  the  oil  as  it  can 
Mackufacfture.    be  done  in  no  other  way.    The 

nearer  ready  for  the  brush  you 
can  buy  lead-paint,  the  better  it  is.    Fine  grinding 
enables  it  to  be  spread  over  a  greater  amount  of  sur- 
face; therefore,   although  pos- 
Ecoi^omy  sibly  costing  more  per  gallon, 

in  Covering^       it  really  is  cheaper  because  it 
Po'wer.  costs  less  per  square  yard.     A 

pure  paint,  carefully  prepared 
from  selected  materials,  finely  ground  by  machinery, 
will  resist  wear  and  action  of  the  elements  much 

longer  than  the  same  materials 
Cconom>'  in  stirred  together  with  a  stick  by 
Durability.  hand.    For  the  same  reason  the 

paint  "  works  just  right  "  under 
the  brush,  and  enables  the  painter  to  cover  over  a 
larger  surface  in  a  given  time.    Being  ready  for  use. 

no  time  is  consumed  in  mixing 
E^cockomy  or   preparing    it    on   the    job; 

ii\  I^abor.  colors  are  always  uniform;  no 

mixing  required  to  match  them. 

Much  of  the  inconvenience  of  painting  is  largely 

due  to  numerous  pails  and  cans  required  in  breaking 

up  and  mixing  lead-paint  on 
Economy  in  the  job,  and  the  annoyance  of 
Xemper  often  being   out   of   a  box   of 

chrome  or  a  little  dryer.    Let  us 

keep  the  muss, and  do  the  mixing  for  you  in  our  factory. 

Owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  stock  used,  and  the 

thorough  methods  of  prepara- 
Beauty  in  tion,   the   B.   P.   S.   Paint  will 

FinisH.  produce  a  finish  that  cannot  be 

equaled  by  a  hand-mixed  paint, 
either  in  *he  clear-cut  tone  of  its  shades,  or  the  beau-^ 
tiful  gloss  of  its  finish. 

The  B.  P.  S.  Paints  are  made  up  in  the  latest  and 
most  fashionable  tints  used  in  modern  decoration. 


U/)e  Patterson-vSargent  Company 

Manufa<5lurers    of    tKe    -B-P-S-     Paints    and    VarnisHes 
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"  If   goods    &re    ivanted    cfuicR,    send    to    Potider.  ** 

BstablisKed  1889 


"Exaaiy  Right" 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  submit 
patiently  to  the  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  mis- 
takes and  carelessness  of  others, 
when  the  means  are  at  hand  to 
remedy    the    difficulty    quickly. 

But  that  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  intolerable 
exasperation  of  having  to 
suffer  from  the  carelessness 
of  a  firm  with  w^hom  one 
is  dealing  at  long  range, 
when  correspondence  and 
tedious  delays  must  inter- 
vene before  things  can  be 
straightened  out.  When 
mail  -  order  houses  allow 
such  things — not  once  or 
twice,    but    often -that    is  the  limit. 

The  reason  I  am  more  cranky  about 
having  things  done  right  in  the  first 
place  than  the  crankiest  customer  on 
my  book  is,  1  put  myself  in  his  place. 
Kicks  are  a  rare  thing  from  my  cus- 


tomers.    On  the  contrary,  the  receipt 

of  such  letters  as  the  following  is  an 

every-day  occurrence : 

Walter  S.  Poudbr,  Tibbs,  Miss. 

Indianapolis. 
Dear  .S7r.'— The  five  hives  arrived  promptly. 
They  are  exactly  what  I  have  been  looking 
for.  Yours  truly,       J.  E  Tibbs. 

I  sell  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  prices.  Can  supply 
you  quickly  with  the  new 
metal-spaced  Hoffman 
Frames,  Danzenbaker 
Hives,  Dovetailed  Hives, 
Section  Hone  y-b  o  x  e  s, 
Weed-process  Comb-foun- 
dation, Honey  and  Wax 
Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  Ponder  Honey- 
jars,  or  any  thing  else  that 
a  bee-keeper  might  require. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new  catalog — it 
tells  you  as  much  as  I  could  on  forty 
full  pages  like  this — and  it  won't  cost 
you  a  cent,  except  for  the  postal 
you  use  in  writing  for  it. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 


513-515    MassacKusetts   A.-venue,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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That  maximum  of  80,000  to  60,000  bees  in 
a  colony  needs  reconciling  with  the  "40,000 
to  70,000  cells  occupied  with  eggs  and  brood, " 
p.  624.  Besides,  60,000  as  the  greatest  limit 
is  antiquated,  very.  [Probably  it  is. — W.  K. 
M.] 

E.  E.  Hasty  reports  in  A7nerica7i  Bee  Jour- 
nal the  tirst  pollen-gathering  record  for  28 
springs.  The  earliest  was  March  2.  1882,  and 
the  latest  April  18,  1897.  a  difference  of  47 
days!  Who  says  we  have  a  monotonously 
uniform  climate? 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLE,  in  American  Bee  Jotir- 
nal,  advises  putting  brood  in  spring  in  the 
center  of  the  hive,  so  that  bees  may  expand 
in  both  directions.  I've  always  put  it  to  one 
side  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  tjut  his  may 
be  the  better  way. 

J.  E.  Chambers  says  in  American  Bee 
Journal  that  for  years  his  bees  have  worked 
on  sumacs  three  miles  distant,  to  the  neglect 
of  like  plants  on  like  soil  only  a  mile  away, 
and  his  Carniolans  are  seen  by  the  thousands 
five  miles  from  home,  no  other  Carniolans 
being  in  the  surrounding  country. 

W.  A.  Pryal  kills  moth-larvaj  by  shaking 
them  out  on  a  black  cover  for  the  hot  sun  to 
kill. — Am,erican  Bee  Journal.  Good  way  if 
they  are  obliging  enough  to  come  out  and 
the  sun  is  hot  enough.  [But  Mr.  Pryal  after- 
wai'd  set  combs  out  in  the  sun  and  said, 
"Larvae  came  hustling  out  ....  and 
soon  died  .  .  .  ."  We  understood  that 
the  heat  drove  them  out. — Ed.] 

R.  F.  HoLTER.MANN  says,  "Cut  the  wings 
on  both  sides  evenly,"  p.  620.  Why  on  both 
sides?  Possibly  that  the  queen  may  be  more 
readily  found.  A  queen  can  make  a  better 
stagger   at   flying  with   both  wings   clipped 


than  with  only  one  (try  it  with  a  pigeon  and 
see).  I'd  i-ather  have  the  wings  whole  on 
one  side  to  pick  up  the  queen  by.  [It  is  gen- 
erally advised  to  clip  the  wings  on  one  side 
for  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Miller.  We 
should  want  one  pair  of  wings  by  which  we 
might  pick  her  up. — Ed.] 

Sumac  {Rhus  glabra)  seems  a  more  impor- 
tant honey-plant  than  it  has  generally  been 
considered,  p.  626.  But  the  sumac  of  Texas 
must  be  something  quite  different.  J.  E. 
Chambers,  American  Bee  Jourtial,  page  279, 
speaks  of  its  ' '  great  creamy  blooms ' '  and 
"the  creamy  white  of  the  flowers."  One 
must  look  close  at  Rhus  glabra  to  see  it  has 
any  bloom  at  all. 

That  cumarin,  from  sweet  clover,  resem- 
bles vanilla,  p.  615,  interests  me.  Years  ago 
I  reported  honey  that  appeared  to  be  white- 
clover  honey  deliciously  flavored  with  vanil- 
la, and  I  suspected  there  might  be  a  little 
sweet-clover  honey  in  it.  This  cumarin  bus- 
iness confirms  the  suspicion.  [The  animals 
seem  to  think  it  contains  too  much  vanilla. 
Of  course,  the  flavor  gets  into  the  honey. — 
W.  K.  M.] 

Proofs  are  multiplying  that  unrelated  lay- 
ing queens  may  exist  in  the  same  colony. 
There's  J.  A.  Green,  p.  618;  and  Herr  Stum- 
voll  reports  in  a  late  German  bee  journal  that 
he  found  three  laying  queens  in  one  colony 
—one  in  the  super  with  a  fine  brood-nest,  and 
two  in  the  brood-chamber.  But  to  E.  W. 
Alexander  belongs  the  great  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  tell  us  he  has  put  that  knowledge 
to  practical  use. 

E.  Meaker  wants  me  to  tell  why  it  is  that 
in  pits  or  clamps  with  no  ventilation  bees 
winter  well,  although  the  hives  and  combs 
are  quite  damp  and  moldy,  and  yet  it  is  gen- 
erally insisted  that  bee-cellars  shall  be  dry 
and  well  ventilated.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  a  little  ventilation  in  the  clamp,  for  a 
clamp  in  stiff'  impervious  clay  will  not  work. 
The  pit  holds  the  temperature  evenly  at  a 
point  where  bees  are  nearly  dormant,  using 
so  little  air  that  the  limited  ventilation  suf- 
fices them.  They  winter,  not  becatise  of  the 
moldy  dampness,  but  in  sjnte  of  it. 
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"  But  are  you  not  referring  to  the  dualjilan 
for  introducAng'^  In  our  opinion  the  Jay  did 
not  mean  that,"  footnote,  page  611.  Sure, 
that's  just  it;  heretofore  the  term  "dual- 
queen  system"  has  been  restricted  to  that 
introducing  plan;  but  if  the  Jay  goes  to  us- 
ing it  for  other  things  —  well,  the  Jay  ought 
not  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  [A  distinction 
should  be  drawn,  surely  Can  you  suggest 
a  set  of  terms  that  will  do  this? — Ed.] 

"Normal  respiration  of  the  bee  is  three 
or  fovir  times  a  minute;  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions, as  high  as  124,"  said  Mi".  House,  at 
Ontaricj  convention.  AfteV-thinker  Hasty 
timidly  gives  a  half-assent  to  this  in  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  but  seems  to  think  that  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  bees  breathe.  I 
wonder,  now,  whether  there  are  many  of  the 
brethren  who  never  noticed  a  bee  panting  at 
the  entrance  on  returning  from  the  field,  its 
abdomen  extending  and  contracting  like  an 
accordion.  Cheshire  makes  a  bee  breathe 
faster  than  Mr.  House,  "the  normal  respira- 
tions of  the  bee,  when  at  rest,  varying  from 
20  to  50  per  minute." 

Municipal  Judge  Cleland.  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  jurists  of 
the  country,  says:  "  Nearly  every  defendant 
brought  before  me  for  what  may  be  termed 
'  domestic  offenses '  spends  every  cent  he 
makes,  whether  $1  or  $5  a  day,  and  almost 
all  of  it  for  drink."  And  to  think  that  good 
Christian  men  are  all  the  time  casting  votes 
which  practically  say,  "I  give  my  consent 
that  the  law  shall  throw  its  protecting  arms 
about  the  man  who  sells  to  these  poor  wretch- 
es that  which  shall  pauperize  their  wives  and 
children,  and  ruin  their  own  souls!"  [Vote 
for  men  who  will  stand  against  the  rum 
power  irrespective  of  party.  In  other  words, 
vote  in  such  a  way  that  the  effect  will  be  felt 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  for  all  time. — 
Ed.] 

That  doctor  who,  last  summer,  in  one  of 
the  bee-papers,  wrote  ecstatically  about  his 
"  new  discovery "  of  two  laying  queens  in 
one  hive,  mother  and  daughter,  to  whom 
reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Pressler  on  p.  617, 
must  have  been  taking  the  bee  papers  with- 
out reading  them.  So  many  cases  of  the 
kind  (mother  and  daughter  in  the  same  hive) 
have  been  reported  that  one  may  indeed  ask 
whether  it  is  not  the  rule  instead  of  the  ex- 
ception that  a  superseded  queen  disappears 
only  after  her  daughter  begins  laying.  Nei- 
ther is  it  any  thing  so  very  new -to  find  two 
unrelated  queens  laying  side  by  side.  I  re- 
ported a  case  some  years  ago,  and  also  anoth- 
er case  in  which  two  unrelated  queens  peace- 
ably remained  in  the  same  cage.  [But  even 
you,  with  your  forty  years'  experience,  have 
seen  only  two  cases  of  a  plurality  of  unrelat- 
ed queens  in  a  hive.  To  make  a  practical 
application  of  the  idea  is  new.— Ed.] 

Prof.  Cook,  if  you  weren't  so  far  away  I 
would  like  to  sit  down  with  you  and  coax 
you  to  put  in  some  exceptions  or  modifica- 
tions to  about  all  of  the  things  "what  we 
kiKj  A  "  to  such  a  dead  r-ertainty.  from  evo- 
lution down,  page  621.     I'll  mention  only  one 


— queen-excluders.  For  years  I've  produced 
sections  without  thinking  it  worth  while  to 
use  them,  with  150  excluders  lying  idle.  Lots 
of  company  too.  If  you  find  them  necessary, 
I  wish  you  would  tell  us  whether  your  sec- 
tions are  fiUcd  with  foundation.  For  ex- 
tracted honey  we've  been  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing that  excluders  were  absolutely  necessary, 
but  when  such  good  bee-keepers  as  Messrs. 
Dadant  and  Townsend  say  "Better  not,"  it 
isn't  best  to  be  too  sure.  [I  agree  with  you, 
doctor,  and  will  add  another  to  the  objec- 
tionable list.  Prof.  Cook  states  that  one  en- 
trance is  sufficient  for  one  hive  at  all  times. 
Do  you  subscribe  to  that  doctrine? — W.  K. 
M.] 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  says:  "Eng- 
lish is  gradually  becoming  the  world  lan- 
guage. There  are  130,000,000  persons  who 
speak  it  to-day,  and  over  Continental  Europe 
it  is  struggling  to  supplant  French  as  the 
"second"  language.  If  the  incongruous 
spelling  which  Europeans  can  not  under- 
stand, and  seem  unable  to  acquire,  can  be 
simplified  there  is  great  likelihood  that  Eng- 
lish will  supplant  French  as  the  world  lan- 
guage." St  if  you  want  Gleanings  to  help 
make  P^nglish  the  world's  language,  get  busy 
reforming  its  spelling.  [Y-es,  but  it  would 
be  like  casting  a  pebble  against  a  stone  wall, 
and  we  refrain  for  the  present,  or  until  a 
few  big  fellows  begin  throwing  boulders. — 
Ed.] 

[Aulx  chat,  doctor!  Don't  you  know  that 
Frencih  has  been  the  court  language  of  Eu- 
rope for  centuries,  and  yet  its  spelling  is  so 
much  more  difficult  than  English  that  com- 
parison is  useless?  About  35  per  cent  of  the 
printed  French  consists  of  silent  letters.  The 
Spanish  spelling  is  entirely  phonetic,  as  you 
want  English  to  be,  and  yet  the  language  is 
falling  off.  Changing  a  nation's  spelling  is 
a  difficult  thing  toudoux.  Ne  le  savez-vous 
pas?— Stenog.] 


Hard  crystallized  rock  candy  in  lieu  of 
sealed  stores  has  served  an  excellent  purpose 
during  the  cold  month  of  April. 

All  hives  should  be  looked  over  carefully 
to  see  if  any  lack  stores.  The  backward 
spring,  with  almost  no  opportunity  to  gather 
any  honey,  will  render  feeding  necessary  in 
many  cases.       

Queen-breeders  in  the  South  as  well  as 
in  the  North  have  been  so  delayed  by  the 
very  backward  spring  that  they  will  be  un- 
able to  fill  orders  for  young  qr.eens  as  early 
as  usual.  Beo-keeper.s  should  lie  willing  to 
extend  them  a  little  leniency  in  time. 
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We  are  pained  to  record  the  death  of  Ju- 
lius Hoffman,  the  inventor  of  the  frame  bear- 
ing his  name,  at  his  home  near  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.  We  received  notice  of  this  too  late 
for  further  comment  in  this  issue. 


Don't  he  discouraged,  even  if  the  season 
has  been  backward  and  you  have  lost  many 
colonies,  With  a  lot  of  hives  and  good 
combs,  many  of  them  containing  stores,  you 
can  very  soon,  by  dividing,  get  back  your 
bees,  even  if  you  don't  get  much  of  a  crop. 
Give  the  bees  a  chance. 


LATEST  FROM   CALIFORNIA. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  with  this  form,  late 
reports,  both  from  Central  and  Southern 
California,  are  somewhat  discouraging. 
There  may  be  a  fair  crop  from  both  sections, 
and  there  may  be  an  entire  failure.  The 
next  few  days  will  tell  the  tale.  Some  of 
our  Southern  States  seem  to  have  had  a  se- 
vere setback  by  the  backward  season. 


DR.    BIGELOW    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    AGASSIZ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Our  esteemed  friend  Prof.  Edward  F.  Bige- 
low  has  just  been  elected  to  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  a  world- 
wide organization  having  for  its  object  the 
popularization  of  nature  study  and  outdoor 
science.  In  connection  with  the  election  of 
Dr.  Bigelow  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a 
building  for  a  permanent  headquarters  for 
the  society,  and  in  addition  a  museum,  library, 
and  a  model  school  of  nature  study,  all  to  be 
located  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  Agassiz  As- 
sociation is  not  a  combination  of  scientists, 
but,  rather,  a  collection  of  people  who  are 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
animated  nature;  and  it  rather  aims  to  inter- 
est ordinary  every-day  people  who  wish  to 
educate  themselves  along  such  lines.  The 
work  is  particularly  interesting  to  teachers. 

We  are  certain  of  one  thing,  Dr.  Bigelow 
will  not  neglect  the  study  of  bees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and 
an  apiary  will  surely  form  a  prominent  part 
of  any  nature-study  enterprise  with  which  he 
has  to  do.  For  this  I'eason,  and  the  fact  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  doctor  personal- 
ly, we  wish  the  Association  every  success. 

Those  who  may  be  interested  in  this  kind 
of  work,  and  who  desire  more  information, 
should  apply  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. , 
for  all  particulars. 


GRADING   RULES. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  in  the  honey 
market  is  the  lack  of  uniform  grading-rules 
and  rules  governing  the  sales  of  honey 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  well- 
known  Colorado  I'ules  have  been  adopted  by 
nearly  all  dealei's  and  bee-keepers  in  that 
State,  whether  members  of  the  Colorado  as- 
sociations or  not,  and  these  rules  are  pretty 
well  known  in  many  of  the  Eastern  markets. 
Throughout   the  East  and  other  sections  of 


the  United  States,  however,  various  other 
rules,  adopted  either  by  the  National  or  local 
associations,  are  employed;  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  definite  agreement  between  shipper  and 
buyer  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arises  at  times. 
Our  attention  is  brought  to  the  work  of  the 
Produce  Reporter  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in  a  let 
ter  received,  under  date  of  April  5,  from 
Frank  Rauchfuss,  Denver,  as  follows: 

As  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  booklet,  this  com- 
pany covers  most  of  the  trade  that  is  interested  in  the 
handling  of  honey  io  a  jobbing  way;  and  by  getting 
them  to  adopt  grading-rules  which  will  be  just  to  the 
producer  as  well  as  the  dealer,  and  sufficiently  elastic 
to  cover  every  section  of  the  United  States,  a  great 
good  will  be  done  to  the  bee-keeping  industry,  because 
alongside  of  better  prices,  what  we  need  very  much 
a  sufficient  protection  of  the  shipper  against  the  dis- 
honest commission  man  and  jobber.  I  take  the  liber- 
ty of  calling  your  attention  to  this,  as  I  know  you  have 
the  best  interest  of  the  producer  at  heart. 

We  quote  also  from  the  booklet  referred  to: 

TRADING  RULES  AND  GRADES. 

These  are  published  in  our  credit-book  for  the  gov 
ernment  of  contracts  between  subscribers.  Subscrib- 
ers are  expected,  as  far  as  possible,  to  insist  also  upon 
the  agreement  to  these  rules  by  all  of  their  customers. 
This  is  accomplished  by  publishing  on  their  stationery 
and  by  incorporating  in  their  quotations  or  orders 

All  contracts  governed  by  Produce  Reporter  Co.'s 
Rules  and  Grades." 

GRADE-TERMS   ARE  DEFINED 

upon  potatoes,  apples,  cabbage,  beans,  peaches,  or- 
anges, tomatoes,  etc. 

TRADE-TERMS  ARE  DEFINED 

such  as  "prompt    shipment,"    "quick    shipment," 
carload,"  etc. 

RULES   GOVERNING 

'F.  O.  B.  sales,"  "  weights,"  what  constitutes  accept- 
ance, joint  accounts,  "Advance  on  consignments," 
payment  of  brokers,  brokerage  rates  on  different  prod- 
ucts, etc.,  are  plainly  laid  down. 

ADJUSTING  RULES 

and  ways  to  handle  rejected  shipments  equitably  to 
both  the  shipper  and  receiver  are  provided.  These 
are  published  in  the  "Credit-book." 

AMENDMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS 

will  be  made  to  meet  the  experience  and  growing  re- 
quirements of  subscribers. 

I  |The  columns  of  Gleanings  are  open  to 
any  suggestions  from  parties  along  this  line. 


REPORTS     OF     WINTERING      AND     SPRINGING 

CALLED  FOR;  THEIR  BEARING  ON 

THE   MARKET. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  get  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  bees  over  the  country  gen- 
erally. It  is  very  important  to  know  the 
exact  actual  conditions,  as  they  necessarily 
have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  market.  In 
this  connection  bee-keepers  should  realize 
that  it  is  a  serious  thing,  in  that  it  reacts  like 
a  tremendous  boomerang,  to  make  out  the 
situation  for  their  localities  worse  than  it  re- 
ally is;  for  while  this  has  a  tendency  to  stift"- 
en  the  market  tenijjorarily  the  result  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  disastrous  in  the  end.  The 
effort  to  bull  the  market  by  giving  out  the 
information  that  "  there  is  no  honey  in  sight, ' ' 
"season  a  failure,"  etc  ,  after  a  fair  crop  has 
actually  been  obtained,  is  sure  to  demoralize 
prices  later  on.  When  that  unexpected  crop 
begins  to  unload  on  the  market,  then  it  is 
that  the  market  begins  to  tumble,  buyers  be- 
come panicky,  with  the  result  that  they  will 
put  prices  clear  down,  where  they  will  stay. 
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even  after  the  available  supply  has  been  ex- 
hausted. This  has  actually  happened  more 
than  once  and  the  mistake  should  not  be  re- 
peated. 

Better  by  far  give  the  actual  conditions,  for 
this  has  a  tendency  to  steady  the  market.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  steady  market 
with  a  slight  uiiward  tendency  is  far  more  to 
be  desired  than  one  that  jumps  up  sudden- 
ly and  then  begins  to  fall,  fall,  fall,  until  a 
low  level  is  reached.  No  amount  of  bull- 
ing the  market  after  that  will  restore  prices. 

in  the  meantime  honey-men,  having  bought 
largely  at  low  prices,  are  well  stocked;  and 
then  if  the  market  does  advance,  they  get  the 
benefit,  not  the  bee-keeper  who  has  sold  out. 

Send  in  your  reports  briefly  on  a  postal 
card,  never  writing  more  thaji  two  or  three 
sentences.  If  you  send  in  long  ones  they  will 
be '  thrown  into  the  waste-basket,  for  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  summarize  a  large  num- 
ber of  reports  when  bee-keepers  write  long 
letters  or  mix  their  crop  data  in  with  other 
business. 

A    BACKWARD    SPRING    AND    ITS    EFFECT    ON 
PRICES. 

Not  since  1881  has  there  been  such  a  back- 
ward spring  over  the  country  generally;  for, 
judging  by  reports,  it  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most universal.  The  exceptionally  warm 
weather  during  March  was  followed  by 
chilly  and  cold  weather,  for  nature  seems  to 
have  a  fashion  of  striking  a  balance  when 
she  gives  us  one  extreme  by  giving  us  another. 

In  our  more  northern  States  there  were 
cold  rains,  and  snows  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.  In  vain  did  bee-keepers  watch  for 
better  weather;  but  day  after  day  the  cold 
spell  continued,  breaking  all  records  except 
those  of  the  spring  of  1881.  Speaking  of  that 
year  reminds  us  that  there  was  a  heavy  mor- 
tality from  spring  dwindling— the  heaviest 
ever  known,  probably,  in  this  country.  The 
lessons  learned  then  showed  conclusively  the 
value  of  protection  in  the  spring  as  well  as 
during  winter;  of  the  importance  of  having 
a  first  quality  of  honey,  or,  better,  sugar  syr- 
up, as  a  winter  and  spring  food.  But  for 
the  knowledge  then  acquired,  the  experience 
of  the  spring  of  1881  would  have  been  dupli- 
cated this  year. 

We  were  fearful  that  the  brood-rearing 
that  started  during  the  warm  weather  in 
March  would  cause  a  general  consumption 
of  stores,  and  that  cold  weather  following  so 
soon  would  be  a  serious  setback,  because  the 
bees  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  brood  would 
themselves  be  chilled  to  death  as  well  as  the 
brood.  We  were  expecting  some  very  bad 
reports;  and  while  some  few  of  them  have 
been  coming  in  showing  heavy  losses  in  the 
northern  portions  of  some  of  our  northern 
States,  the  reports,  as  a  whole,  to  say  the 
least,  are  not  unfavorable.  We  were  fearful 
that  we  should  find  a  large  portion  of  our 
own  bees  dead,  but  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  spring  dwindling  was  not 
nearly  as  serious  as  we  apprehended  it  might 
be. 

Of  course,  the  bees   all   over  the  country 


have  had  a  serious  setback;  but  the  majority 
of  them  have  nearly  held  their  own.  As  bees 
generally  wintered  well,  they  are  now.  May 
3,  able  to  make  a  fair  start;  for  it  should  be 
understood  that  everything  else  has  been  set 
back  including  our  honey  Mora,  by  about  a 
month.  This  will  give  the  bees  a  chance  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  the  probabilities 
are  they  will  do  so  with  proper  care,  stimu- 
lative feeding,  and  the  right  kind  of  protec- 
tion. 

But  in  saying  this  much  it  must  not  be  de- 
nied that  there  will  be  a  largo  number  of  bee- 
keepers who  will  suffer  heavy  losses,  and 
who  will  hardly  be  in  shape  to  gather  a  crop 
of  honey,  even  if  the  supply  of  nectar  should 
be  abundant  when  the  season  opens  up. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  last  issue,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  glut  of  honey  in  any  of  the 
markets  of  the  East.  Reports  from  Califor- 
nia are  still  conflicting,  some  saying  there 
has  been  too  much  rain,  and  others  that  con- 
ditions have  been  favorable  for  good  crops. 
In  Central  California  conditions  seem  to  have 
been  more  favorable  than  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  The  probabilities  are  that 
both  the  northern  and  southern  portions  will 
be  able  to  send  some  honey  to  the  East  un- 
less the  season  should  be  very  unfavorable 
during  the  time  of  nectar  secretion. 


SOME    LESSONS    GLEANED     FROM    THE    BACK- 
WARD SPRING. 

This  peculiar  chilly  April  has  laid  strong 
emphasis  on  some  important  factors  for  good 
wintering  and  good  springing.  Many  of  us 
have  come  to  learn  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
winter  and  another  thing  to  spring  bees.  This 
fact  has  been  forced  upon  us  this  season  if  it 
ever  was.     Well,  what  have  we  learned? 

VALUE  OF   PROTECTION  IN  SPRING. 

First,  those  colonies  that  were  well  pro- 
tected in  double-walled  hives  or  in  winter 
cases,  after  being  put  out  on  their  summer 
stands  fared  much  better  than  those  without 
such  protection.  Of  course,  we  knew  it  be- 
fore; but  we  don't  always  practice  what  we 
believe. 

CLOSED-END   VS.   OPEN-END   FRAMES. 

Again,  other  things  being  equal,  colonies 
on  closed-end  frames  showed  up  much  bet- 
ter than  those  on  open  ends.  Indeed,  in  our 
own  experience  bees  on  the  former  single- 
walled  hives  seemed  to  hold  their  own  as  well 
as  those  in  chaff  hives  with  open-end  frames. 
While  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated  to  us 
before,  it  was  never  more  clearly  shown  than 
this  spi'ing. 

We  have  had  I'eports  from  quite  a  number 
who  originally  opposed  closed-end  frames — 
"wouldn't  have  the  intolerable  bee-smash- 
ers." as  they  termed  them,  even  if  they 
could  "get  them  as  a  gift;"  but  after  giving 
them  a  trial  they  found  them  not  only  not  so 
disastrous  to  bee  life  as  they  supposed,  but 
exceptionally  well  adapted  for  springing  the 
bees. 

Claims  for  the  good  wintering  and  winter- 
ing qualities  of   tne   closed   ends  have  been 
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made  by  bee-keepers  who  have  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Quinby,  Elwood,  and  Hethering- 
ton  in  Central  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
time  and  time  again,  but  they  were  scouted 
as  being  unorthodox.  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  old  advocates  of  open-end  frames  are  now 
beginning  to  acknowledge  that  they  may  be 
better  for  brood-rearing  in  the  spring  is  sig- 
nificant. 

GOOD  FOOD. 

Another  fact  that  the  backward  spring 
has  jammed  into    us  again   is   the  value  of 

food  honey  or  sugar  syrup,  and  lots  of  it. 
ortunate  it  is   for   those    bee-keepers  who 
had  their  lives  will  filled  with  stores. 

PROTECTION  FROM   THE   PREVAILING  W^NDS. 

Another  fact  was  the  value  of  suitable 
windbreaks.  Those  of  our  colonies  that  were 
protected  by  buildings,  or  a  heavy  growth  of 
evergreens,  or  a  tight  board  fence,  were  in 
very  much  better  condition  than  those  where 
the  piercing  winds  could  sweep  down  upon 
them.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  those  bees 
whose  entrances  face  either  north  or  west 
suffered  more  than  those  facing  the  other 
two  points  of  the  compass. 

GOLDEN    ITALIANS     THE     CHIEF    SUFFERERS 
FROM  SPRING   DWINDLING. 

As  heretofore,  so  this  year,  the  golden  Ital- 
ians have  suffered  from  spring  dwindling 
more  than  all  the  other  bees  in  our  yai'ds, 
notwithstanding  some  of  them  were  populous 
the  previous  fall,  with  plenty  of  good  stores 
and  protection. 

CAUCASIAN  AND  BANAT  BEES. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  to  be  quite  clear 
that  the  black  races  are  good  bees  for  a  bad 
spring.  Our  Caucasian  and  Banat  bees  are 
in  good  condition.  Considering  the  fact  that 
their  native  home  is  much  colder  than  that 
of  the  native  Italians,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  so  surprising.  But  we  observe  that  the 
leather-colored  Italians — those  from  Northern 
and  Central  Italy — held  their  own  equally 
well. 

THE     JAMESTOWN     EXPOSITION;   THAT     MIL- 
LION-DOLLAR  BEE    OF   THE   EDITOR'S. 

The  editor  has  just  come  back  from  the 
opening  of  the  Jamestown  exposition,  which 
took  place  April  26.  As  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Commission,  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  Ohio  at  this  exposition,  he  was  given 
exceptional  opportunities  to  learn  the  facts. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  there  were  but 
very  few  of  the  buildings  completed,  and 
fewer  still  with  any  exhibits  installed.  It 
will  be  fully  a  month  before  some  of  the 
buildings  will  be  completed  and  the  exhibits 
in  place.  But  when  the  exposition  is  once 
ready  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  naval  display  at  Hampton  Roads,  just 
adjoining  the  exposition  grounds,  on  the  day 
of  the  opening,  was  probably  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  imposing  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Indeed,  experts  have  stated  that  it  far 
surpassed  the  naval  display  on  Queen  Vic- 
toria's jubilee  in  1887.     The   rumbie  of  the 


300  guns  saluting  President  Roosevelt  when 
he  came  down  to  the  exposition  in  the  May- 
flower was  something  terrific.  The  exposi- 
tion grounds  shook  as  if  there  were  a  small 
earthquake.  And  why  shouldn't  they  when 
something  like  100  men-of-war  and  some  40 
first-class  battleships  in  the  bay  were  thun- 
dering forth,  not  notes  of  war,  but  peace? 

The  President's  speech  to  his  54,000  people 
brought  down  round  after  round  of  applause, 
and  the  military  columns  that  passed  by  in 
review  could  not  fail  to  stir  up  every  loyal 
heart. 

This  exposition  will  be  different  from  all 
others  in  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  buildings  are  permanent — not  temporary 
like  those  at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  St.  Louis. 
Instead  of  seeing  a  white  city  one  sees  actual 
brick  and  stone  construction.  The  whole 
exposition  has  been  laid  out  as  perfect  as  any 
city,  and,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
Norfolk,  or,  perhaps,  will  be;  for  be  it  known 
that  that  city  may  be  a  rival  to  the  great  city 
of  New  York,  both  in  business  and  popula- 
tion. This  seems  like  a  wild  statement;  but 
some  competent  observers  see  no  reason  why 
it  may  not  some  day  be  true.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  regarded  as  the  Seattle  of  the  East. 

But  this  exposition  differs  again  from  all 
others  in  that  it  gives  a  large  emphasis  to  the 
general  subject  of  history.  Hampton  Roads 
— in  fact,  this  whole  section  of  country — has 
been  the  scene  of  three  wars,  and  where,  too, 
many  of  their  decisive  conflicts  have  been 
fought  out.  Incidents  and  scenes  dear  alike 
to  the  North  and  the  South  were  enacted 
within  plain  sight  of  the  exposition  grounds. 
In  fact,  right  in  front  of  them  was  fought  the 
historic  battle  between  the  Merrimac  and 
the  Monitor;  and  so  important  was  that  bat- 
tle that  all  naval  warfare  from  that  time  on 
was  entirely  changed. 

We  suggest  that  the  Western  visitor  go  to 
the  exposition  by  way  of  Washington,  stop 
there  for  a  day  or  two  in  that  city  of  magnif- 
icent distances  with  its  historic  associations; 
then  take  the  steamer  down  the  Potomac;  and 
as  the  magnificent  vessel  glides  down  the 
river,  historic  scenes  greet  one  at  almost  ev- 
ery turn  —  the  church  that  Washington  at- 
tended, his  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  forts 
that  were  literally  tried  out  as  by  fire,  in- 
deed, the  heart  of  every  loyal  American  can 
not  help  being  stirred  to  its  depths  as  he 
takes  this  beautiful  ride  down  the  river  and 
bay  where  United  States  history,  or  a  great 
part  of  it  at  least,  was  made. 

Perhaps  all  of  this  may  seem  to  be  of  but 
little  importance  in  a  bee  journal;  but  per- 
mit us  to  say  right  here  that  the  Jamestown 
exposition  will  give  a  large  emphasis  to  bee 
culture.  The  Ohio  exhibit,  for  example,  in 
the  States  Building,  will  be  something  that 
will  attract  attention  as  being  out  of  tne  or- 
dinary line.  On  the  Warpath,  as  mentioned 
in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Chas.  Koeppen,  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. Va.,  is  preparing  to  make  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  bee-demonstration  work. 

Perhaps  in  this  connection  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  a  joke 
on  the  editor.     He  was  introduced  to  a  num- 
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ber  of  the  high  officials  as  the  man  who  own- 
ed a  million-dollar  bee.  He  expostulated,  of 
course,  that  the  story  was  slightly  exaggerat- 
ed. Yes,  we  plead  guilty  to  having  a  bee 
once  that  we  valued  at  $200.  When  she  died 
we  put  her  up  in  alcohol  and  displayed  her 
to  the  public.  The  newspapers  got  hold  of 
it  and  told  about  Root's  $200  queen-bee  with 
a  pedigree  having  sons  and  daughters  that 
were  celebrated.  But  the  average  newspa- 
per could  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  tame 
statement,  so  it  kept  adding  on  ciphers  ev- 
ery time  the  story  was  repeated  until  the 
queen  had  a  value  of  $1,000,000.  The  next 
thing  we  knew  it  was  repeated  in  Germany 
that  we  had  a  queen  worth  $2,000,000.  Like 
the  proverbial  story  of  the  crows,  it  kept  on 
growing  by  repetition. 

Somehow  the  people  at  the  Jamestown  ex- 
position had  heard  that  we  were  the  owner 
of  that  bee,  and  many  were  the  jibes  that  we 
received.  The  fact  that  this  bee,  or  "bug," 
as  they  called  it,  even  if  she  were  worth  only 
$200,  had  a  ''pedigree,'''  "  daughters  and 
granddaughters  of  note,''  was  very  funny; 
that  a  lot  of  "bugs  "  could  be  sick,  have  dys- 
entery and  contagious  diseases,  was  stranger 
than  fiction  itself. 


IRRIGATED    LANDS    BEING     OPENED    UP    FOR 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

Most  of  the  regular  readers  of  Gleanings 
are  probably  aware  that  the  irrigated  regions 
of  this  country  are  admirably  suited  to  bee 
culture;  but  probably  some  are  not  so  famil- 
iar with  the  gi'eat  work  being  done  by  the 
United  States  government  in  reclaiming  vast 
areas  of  arid  land  by  means  of  dams  and  ca- 
nals. Others  are  anxious  to  know  just  where 
each  particular  work  is  being  done,  and  how 
large  it  is;  hence  a  short  sketch  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  will  not  come  amiss. 

The  work  of  reclaiming  is  paid  for  out  of 
the  sale  of  public  lands;  but  in  every  case  the 
land  irrigated  pays  for  its  own  irrigation, 
the  settlers  under  each  ditch  paying  ten  per 
cent  of  the  cost  each  year  for  ten  years. 
This  makes  the  burden  easy,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  it  possible  to  get  a  home.  The 
work  of  reclaiming  is,  therefore,  revolving, 
and  may  go  on  for  ever.  In  any  case  it 
costs  the  government  not  a  cent. 

In  no  case  is  a  farmer  allowed  to  own 
more  than  160  acres,  and  on  some  of  the 
projects  only  40  acres  is  allowed.  This  in- 
sures a  square  deal  to  all  ;  for  it  prevents 
the  land-agent  from  buying  up  all  the  terri- 
tory at  a  low  figure  and  then  selling  to  the 
settler  at  exorbitant  prices.  This  system  al- 
lows gbod  graded  schools,  churches,  and  oth- 
er social  advantages  not  obtained  in  sparsely 
settled  commvmities. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  climate  in  every  case  is  good,  and 
also  that  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  secui'ed 
for  all  time,  for  the  work  is  practically  im- 
perishable. The  example  of  the  government 
has  in  some  instances  spurred  private  enter- 
prise to  engage  in  similar  projects. 

As  to  total  cost,  which  seems  large,  it  has 


been  estimated  by  engineers  that  one  year's 
crops  will  pay  every  cent  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  projects  now  under  construction.  By 
the  expenditure  of  about  $60,000,000  the  na- 
tional wealth  will  be  increased  $230,000,000. 

Fi'om  the  bee-keeper's  point  of  view,  an  ir- 
rigated section  is  a  sort  of  elysium,  from  the 
fact  that  the  weather  is  always  dry,  and  oft- 
en warm;  besides,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  owing  to  the  greater  density  of  flo- 
ral vegetation  due  to  a  regular  supply  of  wa- 
ter and  absence  of  washing  rains. 

Some  of  the  irrigation  work  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  engineers  engaged.  The  Engle 
dam  will  back  the  great  Rio  Grande  for  40 
miles,  and  control  the  largest  floods  on  that 
river  of  floods.  The  Tonto  dam  will  use 
240,000  barrels  of  fine  cement,  made  right  on 
the  spot,  and  bury  the  town  of  Roosevelt  200 
feet  deep  with  water.  The  Shoshone  dam 
will  be  310  feet  high,  and  the  Uncompahgre 
project  involves  a  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tains, six  miles  long.  Verily  "  Uncle  Sam" 
does  things  and  does  them  well. 

RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  NOW  IN  PROCESS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Name. 


Salt  River.  Arizona 

Yuma,  Arizona-California 

Uncompahgre,  Colorado 

Minidoka,  klalio 

Payette- Boise.  Idaho 

Garden  City,  Kansas 

Milk  River.  Montana 

Huntley  Montana 

Sun  Ki  ver,  Montana 

North  Platte.  Nebraska-Wyoming 

Truckee-Carson.  Nevada 

Hondo,  New  Mexico. 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 

Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico 

Lower  Yellowstone,  Mont,-Dakota 
Buford-Trenton.  North  Dakota. 

Klaniatli,  ( iri'j^on-California 

Umatilla,  c  )rei;on 

Belle  Fourche.  South  Dakota... 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah 

Okanogan  Valley,  Washington 

Tieton,  Washington 

Sunnyside,  Washington 

Wapato,  Washington 

Shoshone,  Wyoming 


Irrigable  Acres. 


200,000 

100,000 

150,000 

80,000 

120,000 

8,000 

40,000 

33,000 

16,000 

110,000 

200,000 

10,000 

20,000 

15,000 

60,000 

40,000 

50,000 

18,000 

100,000 

35,000 

9,000 

24,000 

40,000 

20,000 

100,000 


Cost, 

«5,300,000 

3,500,000 

6,200,000 

1,800,000 

1.605,000 

260,000 

1,500,000 

900,000 

500,000 

4,100,000 

4,000,000 

336,000 

600,000 

200,000 

2,700,000 

1,270,000 

2,400,000 

1,100,000 

3,000,000 

1.850,000 

500,000 

1,400,000 

2.000,000 

600,000 

3,500,000 


Total—  1,598,000  $50,121,000 

There  is  also  a  project  at  Engle,  New  Mex- 
ico, which  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  legislation  can  be  obtained,  as  it 
involves  old  Mexico.  Congress  has  provid- 
ed an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to  provide 
for  Mexico's  share  of  the  cost,  but  the  total 
cost  will  be  $7,200,000,  and  the  area  irrigated 
will  be  180,000  acres  in  New  Mexico,  old  Mex- 
ico, and  Texas. 

PROJECTS  AWAITING  FUNDS. 


Name. 

Irrigable  Acres. 

Cost, 

Little  Colorado 

80.000 
500.000 
200,000 
750,000 
100.000 
300,000 

35,000 

35,000 
500,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 

50,000 
120,000 

84,000,000 

Sacramento  Valley,  California 

20,000,000 
6,000,000 

Colorado  River,  Utah,  Col,,  Ariz.. 

40,000,000 
4,000,000 

12,000,000 

1,. 500.000 

2,000,000 

Walker-Humboldt  Rivers,  Nevada 

15,000,000 
4.000,000 

John  Day  River,  Oregon 

Weber.  Utah 

10,000,000 
5.000,000 

Priest  Rapids,  Washington., 

Goshen  Hole,  Wyoming 

2,000,000 
4,000,000 

Total  estimated  cost 

3,270,000 

8129,500,000 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  charge  of  this  work,  and  particu- 
lars of  any  of  tnese  projects  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  him. 
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THE   IMPORTANCE    OF    HAVING    ALL    BROOD- 
COMBS   FILLED   WITH   BROOD   AT   THE 
BEGINNING   OF   THE   HARVEST. 

' '  How  are  the  bees  prospering,  Mr.  Smith  ? ' ' 

"Seem  to  be  doing  fairly  well,  Mr.  Doo- 
little.  Some  of  my  hives  have  frames  in 
them  which  are  already  nearly  solid  with 
brood." 

"You  mean  that  now  and  then  a  colony 
has  one  or  two  frames  near  the  center  of  the 
brood-nest  in  which  the  brood  comes  out 
neaily  to  the  bars  of  the  frames  where  the 
brood  is  the  furthest  extended  near  these 
bars." 

' '  Yes,  I  guess  that  would  express  it  better. 
I  find  that  the  queen  lays  her  eggs  somewhat 
on  a  circular  plan  rather  than  in  the  square 
form  of  the  frame,  and  the  eggs  the  furthest 
out  on  this  circle  of  brood  in  each  frame 
comes  very  near,  or  so  that  the  cells  contain- 
ing them  touch  the  wood  of  the  end- bars  and 
the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  one  or  two  frames 
in  some  of  my  best  colonies.  Is  that  good  for 
the  fore  part  of  May?" 

"  Very  good  indeed." 

••I  thought  it  good;  and  if  I  can  have  the 
whole  number  of  frames  in  the  hives,  on  all 
but  two  or  three,  filled  as  some  of  these  are 
when  the  honey  harvest  commences,  I  think 
I  shall  secure  a  good  yield  of  comb  honey." 

' '  Aren't  you  a  little  modest  in  your  wishes  V ' ' 

"I  did  not  think  so.  This  is  about  as  good 
as  I  ever  have  frames  filled  with  brood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  honey-tiow.  Can  you  do 
belter?" 

"I  try  to.  I  fear  your  hives  may  be  too 
large  if  you  do  not  get  your  combs  nearer 
full  of  brood  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey 
harvest  from  white  clover  about  the  middle 
of  June." 

' '  Perhaps  you  may  be  right,  for  a  success- 
ful bee-keeper  told  me  at  our  last  New  York 
convention  that  he  reduced  the  size  of  his 
hives  a  few  years  ago,  after  which  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  have  the  combs  in  his 
hives  with  the  brood  touching  the  bars  on  all 
edges  of  the  combs." 

"In  this  that  bee-keeper  gave  you  one  of 
the  greatest  reasons  for  his  success,  although 
he  might  not  have  known  that  he  was  doing 
so." 

"Perhaps  not;  for  his  main  claim  for  his 
success  was  that  the  hive  which  he  used  was 
a  good  one." 

"Just  so.  And  I  claim  that  the  main  rea- 
son for  its  being  a  good  hive,  and  the  main 
reason  for  his  success  with  that  hive,  is  and 
was  because  he  could  thus  secure  the  brood 
in  the  frames.  Few  seem  to  realize  that,  un- 
less the  hive  is  so  filled  with  brood   at  the 


commencement  of  the  honey  harvest  that  it 
comes  out  to  the  frame-bars  in  the  most  of 
the  combs,  there  is  not  so  good  an  assurance 
of  a  good  crop  of  section  honey,  no  matter 
how  profusely  the  flowers  may  bloom,  nor 
how  abundant  the  secretion  of  nectar  in  those 
flowers." 

"I  can  hardly  understand  that.  Please 
explain." 

"With  plenty  of  unoccupied  comb  in  any 
hive  at  the  commencement  of  the  honey  har- 
vest, goes  the  assurance  of  plenty  of  honey 
in  the  sections;  for  plenty  of  honey  in  the 
sections,  and  much  unoccupied  comb  in  the 
brood-chamber  to  the  same  hive,  do  not  go 
together." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because,  to  give  the  best  results  the  combs 
remaining  in  the  brood-chamber  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  honey  harvest  must  be  lit- 
erally filled  with  brood,  otherwise  the  bees 
will  commence  storing  their  first  honey  in  the 
empty  combs  in  the  brood-chamber  instead  of 
the  sections,  then  keep  ci'owding  down  the 
queen  till,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  we  shall 
have  little  honey  in  the  sections,  with  few 
bees  in  the  hive  for  winter.  But  with  the 
combs  full  of  brood,  the  first  storing  is  done 
in  the  sections,  and,  having  commenced  work 
herein,  the  bees  continue  (not  thinking  of 
crowding  out  the  queen  at  all),  with  little 
honey  being  put  in  the  brood-chamber  till 
near  the  close  of  the  season,  when  the  queen 
slacks  in  brooding  of  her  own  accord." 

' '  But  with  me  I  have  only  the  corners  of 
the  frames  without  brood,  and  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  two  or  three  outside  combs,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  harvest,  and  1 
had  always  supposed  this  was  very  good  in- 
deed." 

"This is  not  so  bad  as  more  empty  comb 
would  be,  but  it  is  proportionately  bad,  and 
tends  toward  a  decreased  yield  of  section 
honey.  If  you  had  100  colonies  of  b-^es,  and 
this  state  of  affairs  detracted  10  pounds  from 
the  yield  of  each  colony  on  an  average,  your 
loss  for  just  one  season  would  be  1000  pounds 
of  honey.  And  this  would  not  be  for  one  year 
only,  but  for  every  year  you  continue  so  to 
use  your  hives.  And  as  you  would  probably 
do  nearly  as  much  work,  taking  the  whole 
season  together,  with  your  bees  losing  this 
1000  pounds,  as  you  would  to  secure  it,  it 
would  amount  to  quite  an  item  to  you  in  the 
course  of  25  years. ' ' 

"Well,  how  can  I  remedy  the  matter  with- 
out procuring  all  new  hives?" 

"  This  is  the  way  I  do:  I  get,  out  of  inch 
lumber,  enough  boards  of  tne  same  size  of 
my  frames  so  that  I  can  have  an  average  of 
two  of  these  to  each  hive  I  have  colonies  of 
bees  in.  To  these  boards  are  nailed  top-bars 
to  my  frames,  so  that  each  board  can  be  hung 
in  the  hive  the  same  as  a  frame  can,  and 
which  will  take  the  place  of  any  frame  I  wish 
to  remove  at  any  time.  These  boards  I  usu- 
ally call  dummies,  though  they  are  often  called 
division-boards.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  honey  harvest  I  look  over  every  hive 
having  bees  in  them  and  set  apart  all  colonies 
which  seem  strong  enough  to  work  in  sec- 
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tions  at  all,  for  that  purpose.  The  average 
of  such  set-apart  colonies  which  have  their 
combs  full  of  brood  clear  out  to  the  bars  of 
the  frames  will  be  about  one-third  of  the  whole, 
then  thei'e  will  be  about  one-third  of  what  is 
left  that  will  have  one  frame  in  the  hive  with 
no  brood  in  it.  This  frame  is  taken  away, 
and  one  of  the  boards  hung  in  its  place. 
Another  third  will  have  brood  in  only  eight 
of  the  ten  Langstroth  frames  I  use  in  a  hive, 
and  the  two  frames  having  no  brood  in  them 
are  taken  away  and  two  of  the  dummies  put 
in  their  place.  The  other  third  will  usually 
not  be  as  good  as  these  last,  owing  to  poor 
wintering,  poor  queens,  etc.,  and  these  may 
have  brood  in  only  seven  combs,  or  an  oc- 
casional one  may  have  only  six  frames  con- 
taining brood.  But,  no  matter  what  the  num- 
ber, all  frames  not  having  brood  in  them  at 
the  extreme  beginning  of  the  harvest  are 
taken  away,  and  dummies  put  in  their  places. 
In  this  way  each  colony  is  prepared  to  work 
in  the  sections  in  accord  with  the  number  of 
frames  occupied  with  brood,  and  will  give 
results  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  to 
the  brood  they  have." 

"Suppose  you  find  a  colony  with  brood  in 
only  five  combs.     What  then?" 

"That  depends  vei-y  largely  upon  what 
my  wants  are,  and  what  their  condition  as  to 
queen,  etc.  If  I  can  not  use  them  to  better 
advantage,  and  the  queen  is  young  and  vig- 
orous, and  has  been  kept  back  through  lack 
of  bees  from  poor  wintering  or  something  of 
the  kind  then  I  run  such  for  section  honey, 
using  their  five  frames  of  Isrood  and  five  dum- 
mies. I  would  far  rather  allow  a  colony  to 
go  into  the  honey  harvest  with  only  five 
combs  filled  with  brood,  and  five  division- 
boards,  than  to  have  the  same  colony  with 
five  frames  with  brood  and  five  empty  combs, 
or  have  these  five  combs  of  brood  scattered 
all  about  the  hive  in  the  ten  combs.  Herein 
is  something  the  apiarists  of  this  country  do 
not  put  enough  thought  and  study  upon,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  every-day  practice." 


DLL  K&LPING 

IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 


The  higher  price  of  wax  should  have  a  ten- 
dency toward  less  drone  combs  in  the  hives. 
"Cut  it  out,  melt  into  wax,  and  cash  money 
for  it,"  seems  to  me  worth  thinking  about. 
But  since  foundation  will  be  corresponding- 
ly higher  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  used  in  full 
sheets  to  as  great  an  extent. 

Abominable  makeshifts  of  bottom-boards 
are  the  fiimsy  things  put  out  nowadays  by 
the  majority  of  hive-makers.  A  thorough 
rial  given  these  for  several  years  has  set  me 
tgainst   any   "flimsy"   supplies.      The    old- 


style  ^-inch  bottom,  well  painted,  is  hard  to 
beat,  and,  if  made  of  cheap  but  good  materi- 
al, is  cheap  enough  for  anybody.  The  fact 
is,  the  lighter  ones  cost  the  same.  While  1 
have  hundreds  of  heavy  bottom-boards  still 
in  use,  for  ten  years  or  more,  the  one  hun- 
dred thin  ones  purchased  four  years  ago  are 
rapidly  going  to  pieces. 
^' 
We  are  giving  "splints"  a  trial  this  year 
to  stay  foundation  in  frames,  such  as  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  speaks  of  in  his  book,  "Forty  Years 
Among  the  Bees,"  p.  88;  but  we  are  not  hav- 
ing the  success  with  them  we  had  hoped  to 
have.  The  bees  seem  very  much  inclined  to 
gnaw  around  the  "splints,"  and,  later,  will 
till  the  space  with  drone-cells.  Why  they 
should  do  this  we  can't  tell  unless  we  had 
the  wax  too  hot  when  we  waxed  the  ' '  splints, ' ' 
and  failed  to  get  them  well  coated  with  wax, 
writes  L.  B.  Smith,  of  Rescue,  Texas.  There 
may  be  several  reasons  for  the  trouble,  but 
I  withhold  mine  until  Dr.  Miller  tells  us. 
What  was  it,  doctor? 

Swarming  was  over!  How  could  I  tell? 
The  apiary  had  not  been  visited  for  eight 
months  until  April,  when  swarming  should 
have  begun.  There  were  drones  by  the 
thousands,  some  at  every  hive.  The  stores  in 
the  hives  had  run  down,  almost  exhausted, 
and  just  enough  honey  had  been  coming  in 
to  stimulate  the  bees  so  that  all  the  colonies 
were  in  a  rousing  condition.  More  stores  or 
more  honey  from  the  fields  would  have  meant 
swai'ming;  but,  instead,  it  was  given  up. 
This  is  how  I  told:  Every  colony  in  the  api- 
ary was  driving  out  and  killing  ofl"  its  drones. 
There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  honey  coming 
in  now;  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pro- 
vide room  and  prevent  a  crowded  condition. 
So,  supers  were  given — shallow  extracting- 
supers  with  combs  or  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, which  will  be  full  (or  nearly  so)  by  the 
main  flow  when  the  comb-honey  supers  are 
slipped  in. 

"The  year  1906,"  says  one  of  my  corre- 
spondents, "will  be  long  remembered  as  a 
year  of  an  unusual  amount  of  bloom  of  all 
kinds,  and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  poorest  years 
I  ever  saw  for  bees  in  this  locality.  The 
year  1907  has  so  far  had  the  fewest  flowers 
since  many  years,  caused  from  the  excessive 
drouth  of  last  season,  and  the  bees  seem  to 
be  doing  even  better  than  at  this  date  last 
year.  We  wonder  if  we  shall  be  surprised 
with  a  bountiful  honey  crop  in  1907." 

Such  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  have 
to  be  surmounted  in  our  predictions  for  the 
season  in  this  country.  There  may  and  there 
may  not  be  a  good  crop.  The  season  is  yet 
too  long  for  anybody  to  be  able  to  tell  at  this 
time,  in  Southwest  Texas  a  good  deal  of 
honey  has  been  obtained  this  spring  in  a 
number  of  localities,  and  prospects  are  fa- 
vorable. Other  portions  of  the  State  have 
not  had  any  surplus  honey  yet,  but  general- 
ly the  bees  are  in  good  condition  for  the  sea- 
son. The  April  mesquite  flow  came  in  March 
here — much  too  early  for  the  strength  of  the 
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colonies.  The  hives  were  full  of  brood,  but 
the  bees  had  to  "play  nurses"  instead  of 
storing  honey.  When  the  force  of  gatherers 
was  on  hand,  mesquite  bloom  was  over.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  the  colonies  into  pi'op- 
er  shape  so  early.  A  great  consolation  is 
that  the  mesquite  blooms  again  in  June  or 
July,  and  preparations  for  that  flow  will  be 
made.  Cotton  is  the  only  other  important 
source  with  me  at  most  of  my  yards,  and  be- 
gins after  mesquite  and  lasts  until  fall.  Some 
of  my  yards  often  get  surplus  honey  from 
sumac  in  the  fall,  and  store  up  well  on 
broomweed,  so  they  are  in  tine  condition  for 
the  winter.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
sourcei  of  honey,  but  of  minor  importance. 
Cotton  is  not  counted  on  as  a  honey-plant 
for  Southwest  Texas,  while  it  is  throughout 
the  black  land,  or  cotton- belt  districts. 


POULTRY,   BEES,   AND   FRUIT. 

They  say  that  the  above  makes  a  fine  com- 
bination. I've  thought  it  worth  while  to  try 
it  and — get  rich!  While  I  am  writing  this  I 
am  at  one  of  my  out-yards,  197  miles  away, 
and  have  been  musing  in  thiswise:  "Sup- 
pose 1  had  not  a  good  bettei'-half  at  home — 
how  in  the  world  would  I  be  able  to  feed  sev- 
eral hundred  chickens,  hunt  the  eggs  daily, 
and— well,  enough  I  If  I  stayed  at  home,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  would  I  be  able  to  keep 
the  bees  from  swarming  at  this  long  range? 
There  are  two  apiaries  here,  besides  eleven 
others  a  little  nearer  home.  No,  I  can't  do  the 
stunt  by  myself;  besides,  coming  to  the  fruit 
part  of  the  combination,  the  schoolboys  who 
pass  the  large  or  hard  every  day  are  already 
keeping  their  eye  on  the  largest  of  the  ripen- 
ing fruit;  and  if  I  am  not  there  during  the 
nights  of  the  next  moon  I  am  afraid  those 
fruits  will  belong  to  somebody  besides 
me.  Now  the  question  is,  How  can  I  keep 
poultry,  bees,  and  fruit  successfully?  or  if  I 
can't  do  it,  which  should  I  give  up?  A  per- 
son favorably  situated  can  combine  the  three 
quite  profitably  in  two  ways,  I  think.  The 
first  is  on  only  a  small  scale — an  orchard  of 
fruit,  to  be  used  for  the  poultry-yards,  and 
the  apiary,  in  the  same  2^l(i'Ce.  The  poultry 
can  be  attended  to  in  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning; the  bees  during  the  warmer  part  of  the 
day,  while  the  fruit  is  looked  after  between 
times.  A  home  market  should  be  worked  up 
by  such  a  producer,  and  there  should  be  no 
trouble  in  making  a  lucrative  business  out  of 
it.  To  combine  the  three  in  any  other  way 
would  mean  to  carry  them  on  on  such  an  ex- 
tensive scale  that  extra  help  could  be  hived, 
so  each  of  the  three  can  be  looked  after  prop- 
erly. I  don't  know  but  such  a  combination 
might  be  made  profitable. 

Since  this  is  the  day  of  speciah'^wi,  it  may 
be  better  not  to  make  the  combination,  but 
take  up  only  one  of  them  by  itself  and  spe- 
cialize in  it.  That  is  what  I  have  concluded 
to  do  since  I  have  had  the  experience  of  find- 
ing that  a  bee-keeper  can  not  make  the  most 
out  of  bee-keeping  if  he  dabbles  in  any  thing 
not  pertaining  to  bees. 

Yes,  there's  much  good  advice  in  Mr.  Hutch- 


inson's words,  "If  you  want  to  combine 
any  thing  with  your  bee-keeping,  get  more 
bees. "  But  locality  has  much  to  do  with  this 
subject.  Where  out-yards  can  be  established, 
such  advice  is  good.  If  locations  are  limit- 
ed, then  something  besides  bees  must  be 
added.  Since  there  are  many  localities  where 
only  one  apiary  can  be  kept,  the  above  com- 
bination would  still  be  a  good  one.  For  the 
one  wishing  to  specialize,  another  location 
would  have  to  be  sought.  It  is  well  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  conditions  surrounding  us, 
whether  specialization  is  being  preached  or 
not. 

,^ 

TO  KNOCK  SWARMING  ON  THE  HEAD. 

To  prevent  swarming  I  have  proceeded  as 
follows  for  many  seasons:  The  main  object 
with  me  is  to  break  up  the  solid  brood-nest 
and  its  crowded  condition,  affecting  the 
whole  colony,  and  bringing  on  the  swarming 
fever.  Providing  laying  room  for  the  queen 
is  important  toward  securing  a  large  lot  of 
young  larva3  for  the  great  army  of  young 
nurse-bees  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulating 
chyle.  At  the  same  time,  clustering  room 
for  the  bees  is  provided.  If  the  desire  to 
swarm  can  be  retai'ded  until  the  honey-flow 
begins,  the  object  has  been  won;  for,  in 
most  localities  of  the  South,  swarming  is 
given  up,  and  the  whole  energies  of  the  col- 
onies are  turned  toward  rolling  in  the  honey 
— the  swarming  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

It  is  easiest  accomplished  with  the  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hive.  As  soon  as  the  bees 
become  crowded,  a  case  of  shallow  combs  is 
slipped  in  between  the  lower  and  upper  cases 
of  the  brood-chamber.  Here  is  room  for  the 
queen  and  the  bees.  The  upper  case  now 
becomes  a  super  for  extracted  honey,  the 
brood  being  crowded  down,  and  honey  (not 
used  up  in  the  brood-nest)  stored  in  its  place. 
This  pi'events  clogging  the  brood-nest,  which, 
with  us  and  long  flows,  leaves  the  colony 
very  weak  for  any  subsequent  flow;  or,  if 
later  in  the  season,  too  weak  for  successful 
wintering.  At  the  beginning  of  the  main 
flow  the  comb-honey  supers  are  slipped  in 
under  these  shallow  extracting-supers,  and 
the  bees  go  to  work  at  once  and  finish  them 
better  than  when  simply  set  on  top  of  a 
brood-chamber  in  the  old  way,  and  a  crowd- 
ed lot  of  combs  of  honey  below  the  supers 
fiven.  Besides,  an  extra  super  of  extracted 
oney  is  obtained. 

With  the  regular  deep  L.  hive  it  is  not  so 
easy,  without  going  to  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
handling  combs.  It  is  done  so  extra  bodies 
are  prepared  with  full  sheets  of  foundation 
in  the  frames.  Then  half  of  the  brood-combs 
are  removed  from  the  brood-chamber  of  each 
colony  and  placed  in  these,  alternating  them 
with  the  frames  of  foundation.  The  orood- 
chamber  is  arranged  in  the  same  way,  thus 
making  each  colony  two-story,  with  combs 
of  brood  and  frames  of  foundation  alternat- 
ing in  each  story.  When  the  noain  flow 
comes,  should  the  upper  stories  be  filled  with 
honey  the  comb-honey  supers  can  be  given 
under  these.  But  a  ten-frame  full-depth 
body  is   too   large   for   this   purpose.     The 
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brood  can  be  crowded  into  the  lower  story, 
and  combs  of  honey  placed  in  the  upper  one 
and  set  on  weaker  colonies  run  for  extracted 
honey,  while  comb-honey  supers  are  set  on 
the  colonies  in  their  place.  I  do  not  like  this 
method  very  well,  and  it  necessitates  a  great 
deal  of  handling  of  combs. 

If  increase  is  wanted,  it  can  be  obtained 
nicely,  especially  if  the  swarming  season 
comes  some  time  before  the  main  flow.  About 
ten  days  before  you  want  to  make  the  divi- 
sion, place  a  queen-excluder  between  the  two 
stories.  At  the  end  of  that  time  take  one  of 
the  stories  (which  has  not  the  queen)  to  a 
new  stand,  and  give  a  laying  queen  or  a  ripe 
'  cell.  This  will  leave  the  main  force  on  the 
old  stand  to  begin  work  in  the  comb-honey 
supers  put  on  in  place  of  the  upper  story 
just  removed.  If  the  division  is  made  earlier, 
long  enough  before  the  honey-flow  so  that 
both  parts  of  the  division  can  be  built  up  for 
it,  there  should  be  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
brood  in  the  story  moved  to  the  new  stand. 
A  laying  queen  is  to  be  preferred  to  giving  a 
cell  in  this  case,  as  the  work  goes  on  much 
faster;  hence  laying  queens  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  advance. 


QUEEN-REARING. 


Some  Questions  Answered  Concerning  the 

Age  of^Drones;  the  Two-queen  System 

and  Other  Matters. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER 


Referring  to  my  article  on  page  573,  last 
year,  on  rearing  queens  for  early  increase, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  of  Australia,  has  asked  me 
several  questions  by  letter,  and  it  may  be 
that  my  answers  will  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  Gleanings.  He  wishes  to  know 
if  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  drone  to  be  much 
older  than  the  queen  in  order  that  she  may 
become  fertilized  at  the  proper  age.  He  also 
thought  that,  in  so  large  an  apiary  as  ours, 
natural  swarming  must  be  a  serious  obstacle 
in  securing  a  large  surplus;  and  as  for  two 
or  more  queens  to  be  loose  in  one  colony,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  cause  the 
colony  to  swarm  as  soon  as  the  bees  realized 
the  presence  of  more  than  one  queen. 

In  reference  to  the  age  of  the  drones,  I  will 
say  that,  in  natural  swarming,  we  usually 
find  the  drone  comb  of  a  hive  well  filled  with 
brood  capped,  or  about  ready  to  cap,  when 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  queen-cells.  This 
would  show  that  in  nature  the  greater  number 
of  drones  would  hatch  about  the  same  time 
as  the  young  queens  or  a  few  days  sooner. 


For  our  early  queens,  then,  we  use  eggs  from 
our  breeding-queen  as  soon  as  we  find  drone 
brood  capped. 

As  to  the  number  of  our  natural  swarms, 
that  depends  much  on  the  season,  also  on  the 
length  of  time  from  one  extracting  to  anoth- 
er. In  our  apiary  about  six  per  cent  of  the 
colonies  cast  natural  swarms. 

In  regard  to  keeping  two  or  more  laying 
queens  in  a  colony  at  the  same  time,  and  its 
effect  on  their  swarming,  according  to  our 
experience  so  far,  it  has  wholly  prevented  it, 
as  we  have  never  yet  had  a  colony  attempt 
to  swarm  that  contained  two  or  more  laying 
queens  where  each  had  free  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  hive. 

We  are  now  wintering  a  colony  with  seven 
two-year-old  queens  in  it,  all  loose  in  the 
cluster  of  bees.  We  saw  and  counted  the 
queens  a  few  days  before  putting  our  bees  in 
the  cellar;  and  vip  to  date,  Jan.  30,  we  have 
not  found  any  dead  queens  under  the  cluster 
of  that  colony.  The  hive  is  well  marked, 
and  I  will  let  you  all  know  its  condition  next 
spring  and  summer. 

I  expect  to  test  this  subject  thoroughly  and 
on  a  large  scale  another  year. 

In  a  short  time  I  will  give  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  our  experience  in  keeping  from 
two  to  fifteen  laying  queens  all  loose,  and 
laying  in  one  colony,  without  any  restriction 
of  queen-excluders  whatever,  each  one  having 
free  access  to  any  part  of  the  hive  and  to 
each  other. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[We  already  have  the  statement  from  Mr. 
E.  E.  Pressler  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Green  that  they 
have  worked  successfully  with  the  plurality- 
queen  scheme  in  one  colony,  without  the  use 
of  perforated  zinc,  so  our  correspondent  is 
beginning  to  have  some  backing,  at  least. 
While  he  merely  says  he  has  succeeded,  he 
does  not  yet  give  us  the  plan  by  which  it  can 
be  made  a  success.  In  the  mean  time  he  has 
left  us  all  curiosity.  We  hope,  therefore,  he 
will  not  strain  that  curiosity  too  long. 

Surprising  it  is,  there  are  so  many  new 
things  under  the  sun  that  old  bee-keepers 
have  not  known  before.  Perhaps  here  is  one 
of  them.  Possibly  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
b'-ake  np  our  orthodoxy  once  in  a  while;  for 
it  is  only  by  getting  clear  up  out  of  the  old 
ruts  that  we  may  perhaps  get  up  on  to  the 
better  road 

In  the  mean  time  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  our  correspondents  who  have 
been  able  to  make  the  two-queen  system  work 
in  one  hive  without  the  use  of  perforated 
zinc.  Among  our  30,000  subscribers  there 
ought  to  be  a  few,  at  least,  who  will  be  able 
to  give  us  a  little  light  on  this  nteresting 
question. — Ed.] 


The  final  act  in  creating  the  great  new 
State  of  Oklahoma  was  performed  the  last 
week  in  April,  the  president  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  and  all  the  delegates  sign- 
ing their  names  to  the  written  constitution 
with  an  alfalfa  pen. 
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WAX-RENDERINCi. 

Solar   Extractors    Usin^    Artilioial    Heat; 

How  I  would  Build  an  Extractor  if  I 

were  to  Start  Anew. 


BY   R.    C.    AIKIN. 


In  my  previous  article  I  described  the  so- 
lar wax-extractor  that  I  have  in  use.  It  is 
my  purpose  in  this  article  to  give  a  complete 
plan  for  an  ideal  extractor,  one  that  I  would 
make  if  I  wei'e  to  start  anew. 


GROUND   PLAN     OF   AIKIN  S    SOLAR   WAX-EX- 
TRACTOR. 

In  the  fii'st  place  I  would  build  all  walls  of 
brick,  stone,  or  concrete.  Figure  1  gives  the 
ground  plan  for  a  solar  6X13  feet,  which 
would  have  almost  40  square  feet  of  surface 
in  its  melting-pans.  A  single  layer  of  brick 
is  sufficient  for  these  walls,  making  them 
four  inches.  At  the  northwest  corner  I  have 
indicated  the  chimney  or  smoke-stack,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  build  this  from  the  ground 
up.  Start  it  at  the  point  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 
Right  here  let  me  warn  against  making  the 
chimney  too  small,  and  this  is  good  advice 
in  building  a  chimney  for  any  purpose.  Four 
bricks  around  make  a  4X4  opening;  five 
around  make  a  4XH,  while  six  around  make 
8x8.  A  half  more  brick  quadruples  the  ca- 
pacity.    In    our    residences    for    a  common 
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ELEVATION  PLAN. 

cook  or  heating  stove  the  flue  should  never 
be  less  than  six  bricks  around  with  an  8x8 
opening.  As  for  time  in  building,  one  can 
put  up  a  six-brick  Hue  almost  as  quickly  as 
a  four- brick  one 

While  speaking  of  capacity,  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  the  entire  machine.  It  nev- 
er pays  to  run  an  engine  up  to  its  extreme 
limit  of  power.     If  you  are  likely  to  need  a 


large  solar  at  any  time,  make  it  large.  You 
won't  need  to  use  it  very  many  times  before 
you  have  gotten  back  the  extra  cost  in  con- 
struction; but  I  will  speak  of  this  again  when 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  wax-presses. 

You  will  notice  that  this  plan  calls  for  a 
honey-tank  18  in.  wide,  8  feet  long,  and  the 
same  in  depth.  A  round  tank  would  be  some- 
what cheaper,  and  may  be  used,  but  will  not 
fit  in  so  nicely  to  economize  space.  If  the 
round  form  is  to  be  used,  the  recess  to  re- 
ceive it  can  be  made  circular.  The  size  I 
have  indicated  will  hold  about  1000  pounds, 
and  for  a  large  apiary  it  will  be  found  very 
useful  at  times. 

Next  look  at  Fig.  3.  This  I  have  marked 
with  a  scale  to  show  the  height  of  various 
parts,  and  it  shows  the  lowest  wall  to  be  8 
feet  high,  and  there  are  several  reasons  why 
they  should  be  so.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  chimney  being  made  large  to  give  good 
draft;  and  to  aid  in  this  and  keep  the  smoke 
from  backing  out  at  the  furnace-door,  es- 
pecially when  starting  the  fire,  the  entrance 
to  the  chimney  should  never  be  less  than  a 
foot  higher  than  the  top  of  the  furnace-door, 
and  better  if  it  could  be  three  or  four  feet. 
As  I  have  this  drawing,  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace-door would  be  about  two  feet  up,  while 
the  bottom  of  the  chimney  is  3^  feet. 

At  5  feet  I  have  the  smoke-tight  floor. 
When  the  walls  are  built  up  to  this  height, 
old  boiler  flues  or  tubes  or  any  kind  of  iron 
that  will  give  strength  and  support  a  floor 
should  be  laid  across  from  the  iDack  to  the 
center  wall  at  intervals  of  18  to  34  inches, 
and  imbedded  in  the  brick  so  that  the  tops 
of  the  tubes  will  be  level  or  even  with  the 
bricks  on  top.  On  this  lay  sheet  metal  to 
cover  the  entire  top  of  the  chamber  except 
the  chimney.  For  this,  cut  out  a  corner  and 
fit  all  so  the  metal  laps  over  at  least  an  inch 
or  more  on  to  the  bricks  on  all  the  outer 
walls.  On  the  inner  or  partition  wall  let  it 
extend  even  with  the  bricks,  entirely  cover- 
ing them — yes,  better,  come  an  inch  past  the 
brick,  to  be  turned  down  at  right  angles. 
The  outer  walls  are  to  be  continued  on  up. 
building  right  on  top  of  the  iron,  but  this 
partition  wall  stops  at  this  point,  and  the 
problem  is  to  hold  the  iron  snug  down  on 
top  of  this  wall  so  smoke  will  not  escape. 
Of  course,  the  iron  should  be  laid  in  mortar; 
and  at  once,  before  the  mortar  can  set,  small 
nails  may  be  driven  through  the  iron,  right 
down  into  the  bricks,  using  8  or  4(/  in  size. 
Another  way  would  be  to  have  several  small 
but  long  bolts  set  into  the  brick  when  build- 
ing, anil  let  the  iron  be  punched  with  holes 
to  match  and  put  on  over  these  bolts;  then 
on  top  of  the  iron  a  plate  such  as  old  wagon- 
tire,  with  holes  also  to  match  the  bolts,  may 
l)e  put  on  and  the  taps  adjusted. 

As  to  what  kind  of  sheet  metal  to  use,  it 
ought  to  be  heavy  —  at  least  yV  iJich,  and  i 
would  be  better.  If  one  has  pieces  of  stove 
metal,  as  cook-stove  backs  or  bottoms,  and 
such  flat  or  nearly  flat  pieces,  these  may  be 
laid  on  the  boiler-tube  joists,  either  matching 
on  a  joist  or  lapping  each  other  until  the 
chamber  is  covered;  then  on  top  of  this  may 
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be  spread  a  covering  of  some  kind  of  con- 
crete to  cover  and  fill  all  cracks.  I  think  ce- 
ment would  be  all  right  for  this. 

But  I  have  gotten  ahead  of  myself.  At  4 
feet  is  indicated  a  short  or  false  floor  at  the 
furnace  end — that  should  be  put  in  first.  Its 
purpose  is  to  break  and  scatter  the  heat  as  it 
pours  into  this  chamber  from  the  furnace. 
If  there  is  not  something  of  the  kind  the  heat 
will  become  so  intense  at  this  point  that  wax 
and  honey  will  be  scorched.  Make  this  floor 
of  boiler  tubes  laid  close  together,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  concrete  of  some  kind,  or  of 
stove  or  other  plate  metal  laid  on  and  cov- 
ered with  concrete.  The  drawing  shows  one 
foot  between  these  two  floors.  Less  space 
will  do;  but  whatever  you  do,  make  sure  to 
put  in  a  good  heat  breaker  and  spreader  at 
this  point  or  you  will  have  cause  to  repent 
when  you  have  spoiled  some  wax  and  honey. 

The  smoke-tight  floor  is  1|  feet  above  where 
the  smoke  enters  the  chimney,  and  here  is 
the  reason  for  it:  The  hottest  air,  as  it  comes 
from  the  furnace,  pulls  to  the  highest  point. 
This   is  a  principle    commonly  understood. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

[Unfortunately  the   drawing   shows  the   structure  on  a  slant.    The  reader 
should,  of  course,  understand  that  the  walls  are  square  and  plumb.— Ed.]   

It  naturally  follows,  then,  that  there  will  be 
a  layer  of  hot  air  hanging  all  the  time  against 
the  floor,  and  must  be  more  or  less  cooled 
before  it  starts  up  the  chimney.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  in  fuel,  and  of  equalizing  the 
heat.  If  I  could  have  the  furnace  still  low- 
er, and  the  chimney  entrance  corresponding- 
ly lower,  giving  several  feet  of  the  hot-air 
layer,  it  would  be  much  better.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  building  too  low. 

These  plans  are  forj  an  all-above-ground 
structure;  but  one  may  build  over  a  cellar  or 
excavate  for  part,  but  this  would  also  require 
a  pit  for  the  furnace  and  ash-door,  or  else 
have  these  inside  the  building.  The  inside 
feed  will  work  all  right  except  for  smoke 
and  dust,  provided  you  have  looked  well  to 
the  matter  of  good  draft  in  the  chimney  ar- 
rangements. My  present  solar  has  two  fur- 
naces. One  feeds  inside  and  the  other  out. 
I  like  the  latter  much  better. 

Next  come  the  melting-pans.  These  are 
at  7  feet  —  that  is,  higher  than  a  man's  head 
from   the  bottom  or  ground-floor   level.     A 


solar  is  a  hot  place.  I  am  describing  a  ma- 
chine that  not  only  melts  up  burr-combs  and 
such  scrap,  but  one  that  will  flx  all  the  cap- 
pings  from  your  extractor,  will  melt  and 
separate  from  the  wax  all  honey  in  candied 
sections,  or  any  combs  whatever  that  we 
may  wish  to  get  the  honey  out  of  by  melt- 
ing or  straining.  But  more  on  this  point 
later.  That  tank  is  calculated  to  receive 
much  honey,  and  any  new  combs  or  cap- 
pings  when  one  is  producing  extracted  hon- 
ey can  be  put  into  the  melting-pans;  and  as 
soon  as  the  honey  is  liberated  from  the 
comb  it  runs  through  the  separator  (this  will 
be  described  later),  and  drops  into  the  tank, 
where  it  is  perfectly  safe  fi'om  overheating. 
This  tank  is  to  be  set  with  its  top  5  feet  up, 
or  at  the  level  of  the  smoke-tight  floor,  or 
nearly  so  —  at  least  eight  or  ten  inches  be- 
low the  outlet  from  the  melting-pans,  and 
to  be  high  enough  from  the  ground  so  that 
a  five-gallon  can  may  be  set  under  its  faucet 
to  draw  out  honey.  A  bench  or  platform 
will  be  needed  to  stand  on  when  loading  the 
combs  to  be  melted  on  to  the  melting-pans, 
or  when  stirring  the  refuse,  or 
other  work  in  the  pans.  One  may 
spend  quite  a  length  of  time  work- 
ing in  the  pit  without  much  in- 
convenience from  heat  when  wax 
is  melting  and  running  above;  but 
a  very  few  minutes  up  close  to 
the  roof  would  suffocate  one. 
Just  about  long  enough  to  stir 
the  combs  is  all  the  time  one 
would  want  to  be  there,  yet  he 
could  draw  off  honey  sitting  be- 
low and  be  comfortable. 

There  may  be   cases  where    a 
solar  could  be  arranged,  say,  on 
an  upper  floor,  and  have  the  hon- 
ey run  down  to  the  room  below. 
Or  one  may  have  the  honey-tank 
in  a  cellar  or  pit,  and    also  have 
the  heating-plant  there  too,  which 
would    be    almost    an    ideal    ar- 
rangement if  it  can  be  so  arrang- 
ed.    I  have  contemplated  making  just  such 
arrangement  by  digging  into  a  bank  sloping 
south,  and  have  a  basement  with  the  furnace 
and   work-room  and  tank    all    below.     The 
melting  part  of  it  only  is  above  ground.    The 
whole  front  of  the  basement  could  be  glassed 
to  give  good  light  in  it.     Always  have  good 
light  in  any  work-room. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  separate,  up-to-date,  all- 
above-ground  building  as  it  would  appear 
completed  viewed  from  outside.  If  made 
lean-to  style  there  should  be  but  one  slope. 
You  will  notice  that  the  roof  has  two  slopes. 
The  south  slope  is  glass,  and  not  very  steep. 
From  a  fourth  to  a  third  pitch  is  steep  enough. 
It  runs  back  over  four  feet  of  the  structure, 
the  rest,  two  feet,  being  roofed  at  about  a 
half-pitch.  This  short  north  slope  may  be 
of  tin  or  other  metal,  or  may  be  of  wood;  but 
if  shingled  or  boarded  it  should  have  paper 
or  something  between  to  prevent  leakage  of 
air.  The  reason  for  making  this  north  slope 
so  steep  is  to  let  the  sun  shine  under  it,  which 
it  will  do  in  the  short  days,  while  in  mid- 
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summer  and  hot  weather  the  little  shadow 
cast  by  this  roof  in  midday  does  no  harm,  as 
the  machine  may  easily  l^e  made  too  hot  at 
midday.  The  facts  are,  the  machine  I  am 
describing,  when  well  constructed,  can  l)e 
made  to  do  quite  a  little  work  without    the 


FIG.  3. — EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF   THE  LARGE  SO- 
LAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

aid  of  the  sun  at  all.  It  is  midwinter,  and  I 
am  now  running  my  solar  almost  regaixlless 
of  sun  or  even  outside  temperature.  I  have 
many  times  had  wax  running  with  a  morn- 
ing temperature  outside  close  to  zero,  but 
the  sun  shining,  and  also  many  times  have 
melted  combs  and  run  some  wax  in  midwin- 
ter without  sunshine.  Remember  what  i 
said  about  capacity  and  effectiveness  in  ap- 
pliances. If  they  will  work  under  adverse 
conditions  we  know  favorable  conditions 
will  produce  wonders. 

I  have  spoken  of  rendering  the  cappings 
from  extracted  honey.  I  always  put  these 
through  the  solar.  Many  people  think  that 
honey  that  has  been  through  the  solar  is 
thereafter  unfit  for  table  use  —  that  such 
should  be  sold  as  second  or  third  grade  hon- 
ey. Well,  it  is  said  that  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating  of  it,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  honey.  I  have  for  several  years  been 
selling  honey  that  was  melted  out  in  the  so- 
lar, and  the  way  the  people  smack  their  lips 
and  ask  for  more  of  the  same  honey  is  proof 
enough  that  it  satisfies.  I  can  sell  such  hon- 
ey, even  though  darkened  somewhat,  and 
give  satisfaction,  when  if  1  ship  virgin  ex- 
tracted that  is  white  and  not  quite  so  thick, 
but  such  as  the  bee-keepers  are  striving  for 
and  calling  No.  1  and  fancy,  I  get  complaints 
I'ight  along. 

A  few  years  ago  I  sent  a  paper  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  advo- 
cating the  production  of  extracted  by  having 
new  combs  built,  and  then  cutting  them  out 
and  straining  the  honey  out.  That  paper 
raised  such  a  furore  that,  from  reports,  I 
guess  had  I  been  there  in  person  I  should 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  mobbed.  Just 
the  same,  if  I  had  my  choice  of  an  average 
grade  of  extracted  honey  as  put  out  by  the 
fraternity  in  general,  as  against  a  product 
properly  rendered  in  a  mammoth  solar,  and 
furnace  heat  combined,  I  would  choose  the 


latter  every  time,  and  so  will  the  consumers 
in  90  cases  out  of  100,  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  that  which  tickles  the  palate. 
The  consumer  does  not  care  one  snap  wheth- 
er the  honey  is  amber  or  even  dark;  the  taste 
of  the  article  tells  every  time,  and  the  matter 
of  color  is  always  secondary.  We  get  to  us- 
ing a  thing  because  we  like  it;  and  if  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  eating  a  fine-tasting 
article  that  is  even  black  we  naturally  would 
be  suspicious  of  any  change  in  color  until 
the  palate  has  passed  judgment.  Color 
counts  in  exhibitions  where  tlie  eye  alone 
must  feast,  and  the  cards  warn  "touch  not 
nor  handle;  "  but  in  the  mouth,  where  taste 
rules,  the  eater  never  stops  an  instant  on 
color. 

In  this  region,  and  I  think  in  all  alfalfa 
and  sweet-clover  regions,  honey  tends  to 
granulate  quickly.  Another  thing  is  also 
true:  As  a  rule  the  Hows  are  slow,  and  the 
bees  seldom  have  any  trouble  in  secreting 
sufficient  wax,  and  build  all  the  comb  need- 
ed as  fast  as  they  can  use  it;  and  for  one 
time  they  can  not  supply  comb  fast  enough, 
there  ai"e  many  times  when  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  wax.  Then  also  arise  questions  of 
management  that  make  it  so  much  easier  to 
produce  extracted  than  section  or  box  hon- 
ey, and  with  it  the  control  of  swarming,  and 
there  arises  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  profit  to  prodvice  extracted  than 
the  other.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  future 
for  extracted,  and  that  the  solar,  and  melt- 
ing to  separate  wax  and  honey,  will  come 
more  and  more  into  the  problem.  But  that 
is  a  question  by  itself,  and  is  mentioned  here 
only  incidentally  to  show  that  there  is  a 
great  future  for  a  good  solar  and  its  products 
of  both  wax  and  honey. 

MY   HONEY    AND    WAX   SEPARATOR. 

This  invention  of  mine  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  Gleanings,  and  then  copied 
into  the  American  Bee  Journal  several  years 
ago;  but  up  to  the  present,  little  more  has 
been  said  about  it.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
have  taken  advantage  of  it  and  use  it.  Re- 
cently J.  A.  Green  called  attention  to  it  in 
these  columns,  and  wondered  why  so  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  I  here  offer  Mr. 
Green  my  thanks  for  his  complimentary 
mention  of  the  device;  and  let  me  assure  him 
and  all  readers  that  the  separator  is  not  a 
discarded  implement  in  my  practice.  I  have 
been  constantly  using  it  since  its  invention, 
and  have  put  tons  of  ])oth  honey  and  wax 
through  it  the  past  few  years.  I  expect  to 
increase  its  use.  Every  solar  that  handles 
the  product  of  100  or  more  colonies  should 
have  one;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  every  solar.  It  is  inexpensive, 
simple,  and  a  great  saving  implement.  Here 
is  the  principle  of  it: 

Drop  a  cube  of  wax  into  water  and  it  will 
float  and  stand  a  trille  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  two  are 
nearly  equal.  The  wax  is  slightly  less  dense 
than  the  water,  so  it  floats.  Now  put  the 
same  cube  into  honey  and  it  will  stand  about 
one-third  its  bulk  above  the  level  of  the  hon- 
ey.    I  give  these  figures  as  approximate,  but 
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they  are  near  enough  for  illustration.  What 
is  true  of  the  cube  of  wax  is  just  as  true  of  a 
liquid  block  confined  in  a  vessel.  Pour  melt- 
ed wax  in  on  either  water  or  honey  in  a 
bucket,  and  the  wax  all  remains  on  top.  But 
suppose  the  bucket  has  a  partition  in  it  with 
an  opening  through  or  under  it  at  the  bot- 
tom. If  you  pour  honey  into  one  compart- 
ment it  Hows  under  the  partition  and  stands 
just  as  high  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Now 
drop  the  cube  of  wax  in  one  compartment, 
and  immediately  the  honey  in  the  other  rises 
in  bulk  equal  to  two-thirds  the  bulk  of  the 
wax,  and  there  they  remain.  If  the  cube  of 
wax  is  8  inches  deep,  the  honey  level  in  the 
other  compartment  will  be  one  inch  lower 
than  the  top  of  the  wax  cake.  Now  start  a 
stream  of  honey  running  in  where  the  wax 
is,  after  punching  a  hole  in  the  other  com- 
partment at  the  honey  level,  and,  barring  a 
small  per  cent  of  friction,  the  honey  will 
maintain  its  level  where  the  wax  is,  and  flow 
all  day  down  and  under  the  partition  and  up 
and  out  at  the  hole  provided.  Now  make 
another  hole  in  your  bucket  on  the  wax  side 
at  its  level,  then  start  a  stream  of  liquid  wax 
running  in  with  the  cake,  and  it  will  flow 
out  at  the  hole  provided  for  it,  and  continue 
so  flowing  as  long  as  the  supply  continues 
pouring  in.  That  is  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  separator. 

I  have  used  in  illustration  the  propoi'tion 
of  inches;  but  if  the  honey  outlet  be  one  inch 
below  the  wax-vent  you  will  always  have  in 
your  separator  a  body  of  wax  three  inches 
deep.  This  is  more  than  is  necessary.  I  now 
use  a  separator  with  the  wax-vent  half  an 
inch  higher  than  the  honey-vent,  and  this 
works  very  satisfactorily.  I  have  never  tried 
it,  but  I  think  even  a  J-inch  variation  abun- 
dant. This  would  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
wax  very  materially  —  a  half.     However,  if 


This  partition  Is  ''s  inch  up  ffom  bottOTn. 

aikin's  honey  and  wax  separator. 

very  large  ([uantities  of  either  honey  or  wax 
are  to  be  put  through,  if  the  variation  be- 
tween the  levels  be  too  slight  there  will  be 
almost  sure  to  be  sediment  flow  over  with 
the  wax.  So  far  as  possible,  all  sediment 
should  be  held  back  on  the  melting-pans;  but 
there  is  always  some  of  it  that  goes  into  the 
separator;  but  it  remains  between  the  honey 
and  the  wax,  and  comes  out  with  the  cake  of 
wax  that  hardens  in  the  separator.  This  has 
to  be  removed  the  next  moi'ning  before  anoth- 


er run  is  made,  so  I  would  recommend  about 
J -inch  ditTerence  in  levels  as  most  likely  to 
give  best  satisfaction. 

Herewith  you  will  find  an  illustration  of 
the  separator  I  have  used  for  several  years. 
The  levels  in  this  vary  \  inch.  The  thing  is 
made  of  tin,  and  is  5X12  inches  at  the  top, 
and  about  2X10  at  the  bottom,  and  7  inches 
deep.  The  small  compartment  is  about  2 
inches  wide  —  less  would  do,  as  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  capacity  to  let  the  honey  flow 
up  as  fast  as  it  pours  into  the  other  compart- 
ment. I  think  half  the  length  of  this  would 
be  just  about  as  satisfactory,  and  require 
much  less  remnant  of  honey  and  wax  each 
time.  The  flaring  shape  of  the  pan  is  for  two 
purposes:  It  makes  it  easier  to  remove  the 
wax  remnant,  and  takes  less  honey  and  wax 
to  till.  However,  there  is  necessarily  a  limit 
to  the  curtailment  in  size,  for  reasons  already 
indicated,  about  sediment,  and  this  applies 
more  to  the  question  of  depth  than  width.  I 
would  not  recommend  less  than  5  inches  in 
depth. 

Now,  friends,  this  is  a  valuable  implement, 
and  effective;  it  not  only  separates  the  wax 
from  the  honey,  but  the  honey  passing 
through  is  in  a  measure  strained.  I  set  the 
separator  over  the  honey-tank,  and  the  hon- 
ey overflows  to  the  tank.  The  wax  flows  in- 
to a  slightly  shallower  pan  set  beside  the  sep- 
arator, which  pan  should  have  a  little  water 
in  it.  If  one  pan  is  not  sufticient,  it  in  turn 
can  be  made  to  overflow  into  another,  and 
so  at  pleasure. 

To  be  continued. 


THE   ALEXANDER    PLAN    OF  BUILD- 
ING UP  AVEAK  COLONIES. 

Leaving   the  Weakest   Colony  on  the  Okl 
Stand. 


BY  A.  A.  ASHLEY. 

Seeing  so  many  reports  of  the  success  and 
failure  of  the  Alexander  plan  of  treating  weak 
colonies,  I  want  to  give  my  experience.  I 
tried  it  on  three  colonies,  and  it  proved  a 
success  with  me.  I  think  the  reason  some 
fail  is  because  they  fuss  with  the  strong  col- 
ony till  they  get  them  too  thoroughly  roused 
up.  I  put  on  the  excluder,  then  put  screen 
wire  over  that,  and  I  set  the  weak  colony  on; 
twenty-four  hours  later,  I  lifted  off  the  weak 
colony  and  quickly  and  gently  removed  the 
screen,  then  very  gently  set  the  weak  colony 
back,  and  I  never  had  a  bee  killed.  After  30 
days  I  separated  them,  leaving  the  weak  col- 
ony on  the  old  stand,  moving  the  strong  one 
to  one  side.  This  gives  the  weak  colony  the 
most  of  the  flying  bees.  I  can't  tell  any  dif- 
ference in  the  strength  of  them.  One  of  my 
colonies  was  so  weak  there  was  scarcely  a 
handful  of  bees,  and  they  had  not  attempted 
to  start  any  brood.  I  gave  them  a  frame 
from  the  strong  one.  This  plan  is  at  least 
worth  trying  again,  and  I  believe  that  if  some 
of  those  who  have  failed  will  try  again,  and 
be  a  little  more  careful,  they  will  succeed. 

Blanket,  Texas. 
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GASOLINE-ENGINES  IN  THE  APIARY 


Their  ^'alue  to  the  Bee-keeper;    How  Used 

for  Running:  Extractors:  the  Cost  of 

Maintenance. 


BY  H.   H.   ROOT. 


Extracted  honey  is  produced  on  a  very 
lai'ge  scale  in  this  country  and  several  others. 
The  astonishing  number  of  bee-keepers  who 
number  their  colonies  by  the  thousand  sex'ves 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  industry. 
Many  ai'e  l)eginning  to  use  large  extractors 
driven  by  gasoline-engines.  One  who  is  not 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  often  wonders 
how  it  can  be  possible  that  honey  can  be 
produced  on  so  large  a  scale 
that  an  engine  would  be  need- 
ed; but  we  can  name  nearly  a 
dozen  producers  to-day  who 
no  longer  run  their  extractors 
by  hand.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  men  have  found  it 
paid  them  well.  Considering 
the  tirst  cost  of  the 
engine,  however,  it 
may  be  that,  if  the 
bee-keeper  used 
this  engine  for  no 


a  second  of  time.  After  new  combs  are  in, 
the  tightening  of  the  driving-belt  speeds  up 
the  reel  in  about  two  seconds.  The  extra 
time  saved  keeps  the  combs  revolving  just 
that  much  longer,  which  means  that  the  cells 
will  be  left  dryer  of  honey.  The  fact  that 
the  work  is  much  easier  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned. The  breeze  created  by  the  rapidly 
revolving  reel  is  suthcient  to  make  the  hottest 
extracting-house  quite  cool,  which  makes  the 
work  a  real  pleasure  instead  of  a  drudgery. 

Now  that  the  gasoline-engine  has  reached 
svich  a  high  state  of  perfection,  small  steam- 
outfits  are  almost  unknown  among  farmers. 
A  steam-engine  with  a  boiler  is  a  complicat- 
ed and  expensive  outfit — expensive  in  the 
first  cost  and  in  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Except  where  as  much  as  30  horse-power  is 
needed,    gasoline-engines    are    much    more 


FIG.  1.— A  ONE-HOKSE-POWER  AIR-COOI.ED  GASOLINE-ENGINE  CONNECTED    TO   EKillT-FRAME 

EXTRACTOR. 

For  economy  of  floor  space  and  convenience  of  the  levers  this  arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best. 


other  purpose  than  to  extract  honey,  he 
would  be  paying  a  pretty  high  price  for  his 
power;  Imt  we  shall  show  in  this  article  that 
the  expense  of  running  the  engine,  including 
gasoline,  oil,  and  repairs,  and  the  interest 
on  the  investment,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as 
the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  to  do  the  work. 
But  the  engine  may  be  used  for  many  dilTei'- 
ent  kinds  of  work,  so  that  the  lai'ge  produc- 
ers will  find  that  it  pays  many  times  over 
to  buy  an  engine. 

Cleaner  work  can  be  done  with  a  power- 
driven  extractor,  both  on  account  of  the 
greater  speed  and  because  the  combs  can  be 
kept  revolving  until  the  vei'y  instant  that 
they  are  to  be  stopped,  when  the  l)elt  may 
he  loosened  and  the  V)rake  applied,  bringing 
the  reel  to  a  standstill  in  a  little  more  than 


practical.  They  are  simpler  and  cheaper, 
easier  to  operate,  and  easier  to  move;  and 
they  can  be  much  more  (}uickly  started,  as 
there  is  no  time  lost  in  waiting  to  get  up 
steam. 

Some  believe  that  the  gasoline-engine  will 
soon  be  replacetl  l)y  alcohol-engines.  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  it  will  be  several 
years  ))efore  alcohol  will  be  as  cheap  as  gas- 
oline. But  even  if  alcohol  does  come  into 
general  use,  it  can  l)e  used  as  well  as  gaso- 
line in  the  same  engine.  In  some  cases  a 
different  carburettor  will  have  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  mixing  the  fuel  with  the  air;  but 
even  this  change  would  l)e  trilling,  as  the  ex- 
pense would  Ijeliut  a  very  little.  For  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  use  of  alcohol  and  gas- 
oline in  farm  engines  our  readers  are  refer- 
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red  to  Farmer''s  Bulletin  No.  277,  which  can 
be  obtained  for  ten  cents  by  addressing  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  also  explains  fully  the  principle  on  which 
the  gasoline-engine  works,  and  gives  quite  a 
discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  steam 
and  gasoline  engines  for  use  on  the  farm. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  internal-combustion 
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Fig.  2.— This  shows  the  levers  in  the  same  positions 
as  in  Fitf.  1,  but  the  engine  is  turned  around,  thus 
taking  up  more  floor-space. 


engines  using  gasoline  or  alcohol  as  a  fuel 
are  becoming  more  popular  than  ever  among 
farmers.  A  few  years  ago  a  gasoline-engine 
was  considered  a  very  unreliable  source  of 


power;  but  since  the  advent  of  the  automo- 
bile they  have  been  improved  vipon  and  made 
so  perfect  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  give  good  service  every  day  in 
the  year.  It  used  to  be  a 
common  occurrence  to  see  a 
man  with  a  gasoline-engine 
struggling  hard  and  getting 
himself  out  of  breath  trying 
to  make  it  go;  but  with  the 
machines  put  out  by  factories 
at  the  present  time,  a  failure 
in  starting  the  engine  and 
keeping  it  running  is  almost 
unknown  unless  the  operator 
knows  nothing  at  all  about 
the  principle  or  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  very  complete 


Fig.  3.— This  arrangement  gives  economy  of  floor-space;  but  the  positions  of  the  operating-levers  are  not 
quite  so  convenient. 
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instructions  that  are    sent   out   by  all  man- 
ufacturers of  good  outfits. 

WHAT  KIND  OF   ENGINE  TO  BUY. 

This  is  a  question  that  every  intelligent 
farmer  or  bee  keeper  must  decide  when  he  is 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  an  engine. 
We  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in  testing 
different  makes  of  engines,  and  have  on  hand 
now  two  or  three  kinds  which  will  pro1)ably 
never  be  used,  simply  because  they  are  not 
adapted  to  the  work  required  of  them.  We 
formerly  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  very 
small  light  engine  of  the  type  used  on  motor 
bicycles  would  be  very  satisfactory  for  run- 
ning honey-extractors;  but  we  found  that  they 
were  very  delicate,  and  easy  to  get  out  of 
adjustment.  Although  we  had  no  trouble  in 
running  them,  yet  the  average  person  not  ex- 
perienced would  have  a  good  deal  of 
ti'ouble. 

We  next  tried  a  marine  engine  of  the  two- 
cycle  type  instead  of  the  four-cycle  engines 


marine  engines  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  last  mentioned  are  not  ready  to  run,  and 
have  to  be  practically  rebuilt  when  used  for 
stationary  work.  Even  then  they  are  not 
nearly  so  satisfactory  as  an  engine  designed 
for  the  purpose. 

We  consider  an  air-cooled  engine  much  the 
best  for  purposes  requiring  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  horse-power,  as  there  are  no  trou- 
blesome and  heavy  water-tanks  with  the  at- 
tendent  complications  of  water-pipe  connec- 
tions, pumps,  etc.  When  three  or  more  horse- 
power is  required  a  water-cooled  engine  is  a 
necessity. 

WHAT  A  ONE-HORSE-POWER  ENGINE  CAN  BBS 
USED  FOR. 

Besides  running  honey-extractoi's,  a  one- 
horse-power  engine  can  be  used  in  many 
ways  on  the  farm.  They  are  just  right  for 
pumping  water,  running  chux'ns,  cream-sep- 
arators, teed-cutters,  feed-grinders,  and  buzz- 
saws,  in  case  the  bee-keeper  makes  his  own 


FIG.  4.— ONE   ENGINE   DRIVING   TWO   LARGE   FOUK-FRAME   EXTRACTORS. 


which  we  had  been  using.  These,  in  some 
ways,  were  simpler,  but  we  found  them  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory  for  all  work  where  the 
load  varies.  They  are  all  right  when  used 
for  propelling  boats  or  in  all  cases  where  the 
load  is  constant.  Where  the  load  varies, 
small  marine  engines  require  constant  atten- 
tion to  keep  them  from  racing  or  going  so 
slow  that  they  stop.  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
rine motor  when  fitted  with  all  the  accesso- 
ries, including  a  heavy  water-tank  for  cool- 
ing the  cylinder,  is  as  heavy  as  a  farm  outfit. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  much  more  satis- 
factory in  the  end  to  buy  an  engine  that  is 
intended  for  stationary  work  and  for  use  on 
the  farm.  Such  engines  are  sent  out  all  set 
up  and  ready  to  run,  and  the  price  is  not 
very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  bicycle  or 


supplies.  We  tried  the  last  mentioned  and 
found  that  a  two-inch  oak  plank  could  be 
cut  with  ease.  Greater  power  would  not  be 
needed  unless  very  heavy  stuff  were  to  be 
cut.  Very  often  five-horse-power  engines 
are  used  where  a  one-horse  power  would  do 
the  work  easily.  The  one-horse-power  air- 
cooled  engine  here  shown  weighs  about  275 
pounds  complete,  mounted  on  skids  with  all 
the  accessories,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  moved 
by  two  men. 

We  believe  that,  if  a  much  lighter  engine 
is  used,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  keeping  it  running  regularly.  If  the  parts 
are  made  large,  so  they  are  not  easily  gotten 
out  of  order,  a  small  boy  can  quickly  learn 
to  start  and  stop  the  engine  and  take  entire 
charge  of  it. 
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COST  OF  RUNNING. 

Almost  every  thinking  man 
will  want  to  know,  before  he  buys 
an  engine,  how  much  gasoline  and 
lubricating  oil  he  will  have  to 
use;  and,  furthermore,  what  the 
general   expense  of  running  the 


Fig.  5.— Detail   of  driving   mechanism; 
the  idler  released  and  the  belt  loose. 

engine  will  be.  One-horse-power 
engines  of  the  type  here  shown 
consume  a  quart  of  gasoline  in 
about  ten  hours  of  constant  work. 
If  this  work  during  the  whole 
time  crowds  the  engine  to  its  full 
capacity,  about  a  quart  and  a  half 
will  be  used.  The  lubricating  oil 
is  a  small  item,  as  there  would  be 
no  necessity  of  using  over  one 
cent's  worth  a  day.  The  five  dry 
batteries  sent  with  the  engine 
would  last  a  year  at  least,  unless 
the  engine  were  running  con- 
stantly ten  hours  every  day,  when 
they  would  have  to  be 
replaced,  probably,  in 
from  two  to  six  months. 
But  the  batteries  sent  with 
the  average  farm  engine 
should    last   a   year,  for 


usually  they  would  not 
be  required  to  give  ser- 
vice every  day.  New 
batteries  can  be  pur- 
chased for  25  cts.  apiece, 
making  $1.25  as  the  to- 
tal battery  expense  for  a 
year.  The  spark  -  plug 
should  last  several 
years;  Ijut  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  we  will  as- 
sume that  a  new  one 
would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  a  cost  of 
$1.50!  We  believe  that 
this  engine  will  require 
very  few  repairs.  If  the 
farmer  reads  the  in- 
structions intelligently, 
and  is  careful  to  keep 
the  bearings  tight,  etc.,  the  repair  bill  would  be  next  to 
nothing.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  a  one-horse-power 
engine  can  be  operated  for  about  8  cts.  a  day. 

HOW  TO  CONNECT  THE  ENGINE  TO  THE  EXTRACTOR. 

The  illustrations  show  that  we  transmit  power  from 
the  engine  to  the  extractor  by  means  of  a  belt  which 
is  ordinarily  left  loose,  but  which  can  be  tightened  at 
will  by  means  of  the  idler,  so  that  all  slipping  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  extractor-reel  begins  to  turn.  Unless 
an  old-style  extractor  is  used  in  which  the  reversing  of 
the  comb-baskets  requires  a  reversal  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  reel  is  turning,  there  is  no  I'eason  why  the 
reel  should  turn  both  ways, 
Ja  hence  only  one  belt  is  necessary. 
With  this  method  of  working 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  engine  is 


Fig.  6.— Detail  of  driving  mechan- 
ism; the  idler  in  position  and  the 
belt  tight. 


FIG. 


-HOW   TO   OPERATE   THE   EXTRACTOR. 


To  start  the  extractor,  push  down  on  the  handle  A.  This  moves  the  idler,  B,  up,  tightening  the  belt  so  that 
the  reel  begins  to  turn.  To  reverse  the  baskets  release  the  idler  and  pull  on  the  brake-lever,  E,  thus  tighten- 
ing the  band,  F,  and  causing  the  reversing-hub  to  move  slower  than  the  reel.  This  difference  of  speed  in  the 
motion  of  the  hub  and  the  reel  reverses  the  baskets. 
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'allowed  to  run  all  the  time,  and  that  the  reel 
of  the  extractor  is  stopped  by  simply  releas- 
ing the  idler,  thus  loosening  the  belt  and 
applying  the  larake.  When  the  engine  is 
running  alone  a  sensitive  governor  cuts  off 
practically  all  the  gasoline  and  electricity, 
so  that  there  is  almost  no  waste.  With  this 
plan  it  is  unnecessary  to  place  the  engine 
and  extractor  at  any  exact  distance  apart. 
They  are  simply  placed  so  that,  when  the 
belt  is  in  position  on  the  pulleys,  it  has  some 
slack.  Since  the  idler  does  not  need  to  be 
at  any  fixed  position,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will 
take  care  of  the  slack  in  the  belt  unless  there 
is  altogether  too  much  or  too  little. 


S03IE  YORK-STATE  BEE-KEEPERS. 


F.  A.  Lockhai't.  the  Queen-breeder,  of  Lake 
George. 


BY   1).    EVERETT   LYON. 


About  three  miles  from  Fort  William  Hen- 
ry, and  on  about  (iOU  feet  up  a  mountain-side, 
is  the  house  of  F.  A.  Lo(-khart.  He  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Gleanin(;s  as  a 
breeder  of  Cai'uiolan  bees  as  a  specialty. 
While  Italian  bees  of  the  long-tongued  vari- 
ety and  Banat  bees  are  I'eared,  yet  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  has  been  best  known  as  a  careful  breed- 
er of  Carniolans.  Some  bee-keepers  have 
objected  to  this  race,  not  alone  on  the  ground 
of  swarming,  but  also  because  some  strains 
of  them  vary  so  in  color.  Mr.  Lockhart  has, 
by  conscientious  and  careful  breeding,  pro- 


APIARY   AT   LAKE   GEORGE,    N.    Y. 


duced  as  beautiful  a  type  of  Carniolans  as  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States. 

From  50  colonies  of  pure  Carniolans  he 
produced  in  one  season  over  7000  lbs.  of 
coml)  honey,  and  had  Init  7  swarms  out  of 
the  50  colonies.  Of  course,  in  every  colony 
he  practiced  "shook  swarming,"  which  ac- 
counts for  only  7  natural  swarms.  This,  cer- 
tainly, is  not  a  bad  showing  for  a  race  of 
bees  that  have  been  charged  with  carrying 
the  swarming  impulse  to  extremes. 

Mr.  Lockhart  has  700  full  colonies  in  out- 
apiaries,  and  about  500  nuclei  for  rearing 
queens.  As  he  does  most  of  the  work  him- 
self he  says  it  pays  him  to  have  two  nuclei 
in  an  eight-frame  hive,  and  three  or  four 
Langstroth  frames  to  each  nucleus.  This 
saves  much  time  and  care,  as  no  feeding  is 
required. 

Another  big  advantage  he  finds  is  that  they 
are  better  able  to  put  up  a  fight  against  rob- 
bers, especially  when  he  is  doing  work  among 
them  after  the  honey-fiovv  has  stopped.  If  a 
rare  case  of  roljlnng  does  occur  he  stops  it 
very  quickly  \)j  squirting  some  kerosene  oil 
about  the  hive  entrance,  with  an  oil-can,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  all  is  at  rest. 

I  was  very  much  amused  at  the  editor's 
account  of  how  Quirin  the  queen-breeder  did 
his  woi'k  with  lightning  speed;  but  after  a 
few  days'  visit  with  Lockhart  I  felt  that  he 
was  in  the  same  class  with  (^uirin  for  work. 

Recently,  while  tilling  a  lai'ge  order,  Mr. 
Lockhart  found  and  clipped  150  queens  in 
three  hours. 
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FIG.  2. — A  COMB  OF  BANAT  BEES  FROM  THE  YARD  OF  F.  A.  LOCK- 
HART. 

I  learned  a  little  of  the  way  he  does  it,  and 
it  was  because  he  used  a  pair  of  manicui'ing 
scissors  instead  of  the  regular  ones.  And, 
by  the  way,  this  is  quite  an  idea  for  those 
who  have  much  clipping  to  do,  for  the  curved 
blades  of  these  manicuring  scissors  make  it 
easy  to  clip  a  queen's  wing  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  crippling  her  by  cutting 
off  a  leg  or  other  part  of  her  body. 

Of  the  many  things  that  interested  me,  none 
did  so  much  as  a  careful  study  of  his  new 
race  of  bees,  the  Banats.  They  appear  thus 
far  to  be  disinclined  to  swarm,  and  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  them  to 
rear  drones.  As  workers  they  seem  to  take 
first  rank,  and  build  a  beautiful  white  comb 
such  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  I  also 
found  them  to  be  practically  non-stinging, 
and  as  gentle  ( if  not  more  so)  as  the  Cau- 
casians, and  as  I  took  out  comb  after  comb 
I  was  amazed  at  their  quietness  under  ma- 
nipulation. They  are  not  inclined  to  build 
burr-combs,  and  do  not  daub  their  frames 
with  propolis;  in  fact,  the  nearest  approach 
I  found  to  it  was  a  slight  yellow  stain  on  the 
edges  of  the  frames. 

i  send  a  photo  of  the  Banats. 

The  country  around  friend  Lockhart's 
home  is  wild  and  picturesque,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  deer  and  bears  have  been 
seen  from  the  house.  The  best  bee  on  the 
place,  however,  is  the  queen-bee  that  pre- 
sides over  the  home.  Friend  Lockhart  told 
me  with  considerable  glee  how  he  had  cap- 
tured this  queen.  It  seems  he  had  an  out- 
apiary  located  in  a  farmer's  orchard;  and 
when  he  drove  up  to  it  one  day  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  farmer's  daughter  up  an 
apple-tree  trying  to  capture  a  runaway 
swarm.  Upon  his  appearance,  the  estimable 
young  lady  hastily  clambered  down,  and, 
with   many  blushes,  took    to    the    house    in 


dovible-quick  time.  Our 
friend,  however,  was 
fortunate  enough,  some 
time  later,  to  capture 
her,  and  she  now  pre- 
sides over  his  home,  and 
is  the  mother  of  his  two 
splendid  boys  —  Lester, 
live  years,  and  Donald, 
two. 

Mrs.  Lockhart  gave 
me  the  recipe  for  a  lo- 
tion for  bee  stings,  and 
one  that  has  real  merit 
in  it.  Mix  equal  parts 
of  laudanum,  aconite, 
and  chloroform,  and  ap- 
ply to  the  part  stung, 
and  the  effect  is  almost 
immediate  in  the  relief 
afforded. 

The  end  of  my  visit 
came  with  much  re- 
gret, for  I  felt  it  a  real 
privilege  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  such  a 
home,  and  to  come  into 
close  touch  with  such  a 
master  in  the  art  of 
queen-rearing  as  Mr.  Lockhart  is  known  to  be. 
Kye,  N.  Y. 


FIG.  3. — A  COMB   OF   HONEY   FROM  A  COLONY 

OF   BANATS,    SHOWING  THE  VERY  W^HITE 

CAPPINGS. 
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VEILS. 


How  to  Make  and  Wear  Them. 


BY  DR.  C.   C.  MILLER. 


I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  going  among  an  av- 
erage lot  of  bees  without  wearing  a  veil.  In 
a  very  hot  day  it  is  decidedly  uncomfortable  to 
have  a  smothered  sort  of  feeling  that  a  veil 

fives,  and  I  may  not  have  my  veil  down, 
ut  I  want  it  ready  to  pull  down  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  To  the  beginner  there's  a 
sort  of  fascination  about  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  say,  "I  never  wear  a  veil,"  and  even  some 
of  experience  take  pride  in  going  without 
one  when  they  might  do  better  with  one. 

One  objection  to  going  without  a  veil  has 
perhaps  never  presented  itself  to  many.  It 
is  that  the  absence  of  a  veil  is  hard  on  the 
bees.  Before  reading  any  further,  stop  and 
think  whether  you  can  give  the  reason  why. 
Give  it  up?  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  If  you  wear 
no  veil,  it's  pi'actically  certain  that  you'll 
use  a  good  deal  more  smoke  than  you  other- 
wise would,  and  I  don't  believe  bees  enjoy 
having  a  lot  of  smoke  blown  into  their  eyes 
any  more  than  you  do. 

I  think  I  hear  some  one  reply,  "But  I  can 
work  at  bees  without  either  veil  or  smoke." 
So  can  I:  and  I  think  it's  a  good  way  for  the 
amateur  who  keeps  l^ees  for  the  fun  of  it,  and 
has  time  to  burn  while  playing  with  them. 
Indeed,  I  think  if  I  should  live  to  be  an  old 
man,  with  nothing  else  to  do,  I  should  thor- 
oughly enjoy  sitting  at  a  hive  by  the  hour, 
watching  the  bees  at  work,  and  manipulat- 
ing their  combs  with  such  gentleness  and  de- 
libei'ation  that  they  would  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  sting  me,  withdrawing  from  them  if, 
on  account  of  weather  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son, they  made  any  protest  against  being  han- 
dled withoutsmoke  orveil.  Butforonewho  is 
working  his  bees  for  the  money  that's  in  it, 
and  wants  to  slam  through  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  a  day,  whether  the  bees  are  kind 
or  cross,  it's  too  expensive  business  to  move 
so  gently  that  the  bees  think  you're  not  mov- 
ing at  ail. 

There  may  come  a  day  when  we  have  bees 
so  gentle  and  so  industrious  that  they  will  store 
more  than  any  bees  we  now  have,  and  at  the 
same  time  need  neither  veil  nor  smoke  un- 
der the  swiftest  manipulation,  Ijut  that  will 
probably  be  some  time  after  next  week.  For 
the  present,  barring  amateurs,  all  bee-keep- 
ers need  veils,  with  the  exception  of  the  man 
in  the  city  close  to  neighbors,  and  he  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  do  without  a  veil — at  least 
a  good  many  of  him. 

Of  all  the  veils  I  have  tried,  I  like  none 
better  than  the  plain  bag  open  at  both  ends. 
Get  bobinet,  which  goes  also  under  the  name 
of  cape  net  or  lace  net.  and  is  about  21  inch- 
es wide.  It  must  be  black  if  you  care  to  pre- 
serve your  eyes,  also  if  you  care  to  see  clear- 
ly. Soak  in  hot  water  to  take  out  the  starch. 
Cut  a  piece  as  long  as  or  a  little  longer  than 
the  circumference  of  your  hat-rim.  Sew  the 
two  ends  together,  and  make  a  hem  at  each 
end  of  your  open  bag,  through  which  you 


will  run  a  rubber  cord.  The  upper  cord  will 
hug  the  hat  at  the  place  of  the  hat-band. 
For  a  permanent  hat  and  veil,  it  is  better, 
instead  of  the  rubber  cord  at  the  top,  to  sew 
the  veil  to  the  hat  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
brim  and  under  it.  It  is  also  better  to  sew 
a  piece  of  white  material  at  the  bottom  to 
make  the  lower  hem,  as  the  black  material 
crocks  the  clothes. 

Cross  bees,  when  making  an  attack,  fly  in 
a  horizontal  line,  so  they  do  not  often  get  un- 
der the  veil,  even  if  the  rubber  cord  does  not 
hold  very  close  about  the  neck.  Still,  they 
do  get  under  sometimes,  and  a  little  kink  to 
prevent  this  I  consider  of  much  value.  It  is 
the  invention  of  my  good  sister-in-law.  Miss 
Emma  M.  Wilson.  She  takes  a  safety-pin  of 
liberal  size  with  which  she  jiins  the  lower 
edge  of  the  veil  to  hiT  dress,  at  the  middle 
in  front.     After  seeing  her  wear  her  veil  thus 


DR.  MILLER  S  PALM  LEAF  HAT  AND  METHOD 

OF  FASTENING  A  VEIL  BY  MEANS  OF  A 

RDBBER-CORD. 

for  some  time  I  thought  I  would  try  it.  Af- 
ter trying  it  I  said  to  her,  "I  don't  like  your 
plan;  it's  all  right  while  I  stand  straight,  but 
when  1  lean  over  a  hive  the  veil  bags  out 
enough  to  make  an  opening  at  each  side  above 
the  fastening,  whei'e  the  bees  can  enter  by  a 
horizontal  flight,  which  doesn't  happen  when 
it's  not  pinned  down." 

"You  don't  make  it  tight  enough,"  she  re- 
plied.    "  You  must  make  it  tight,  tight/' 

So  I  stretched  the  cord  down  very  tight, 
fastening  it  to  one  suspender-buckle,  as  you 
will  see  in  the  illustration,  and,  sure  enough, 
it  hugged  close,  no  matter  how  much  I  bent 
over. 
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You  will  note  there  is  no  face-piece  in  the 
veil.  A  face-piece  of  tulle,  a  gauzy  silk  ma- 
terial (the  bobinet  is  of  cotton),  is  very  nice, 
making  practically  no  obstruction  to  the  vi- 
sion but  always  getting  torn. 

Isn't  that  hat  a  beauty?  It  was  sent  as  a 
gift  of  a  Cuban  friend  who  promised  to  send 
me  another  when  it  wore  out.  I  think  he 
must  have  chuckled  when  he  made  that  prom- 
ise, for  it  looks  as  if  it  might  wear  a  lifetime. 
It  is  of  palm  leaf,  and  so  tough  that,  although 
it  came  through  the  mail  done  up  in  a  tight 
wad,  not  a  strand  was  broken. 

Lest  some  one  should  have  an  unsatisfied 
curiosity  regarding  the  figure  in  the  back- 
ground. I'll  justsay  that's  my  good  old  Scotch 
mother-in-law  enjoying  the  sunshine,  while 
a  pair  of  kittens  in  her  lap  are  enjoying  her 
accustomed  caresses. 

[Dr.  Miller  seems  to  be  very  much  amused 
over  something,  or  at  least  he  was  at  the 
time  the  camera  caught  him  with  a  Cuban 
hat  on.  But  even  if  it  does  look  outlandish, 
doctor,  it  may,  nevertheless,  l^e  serviceable. 
—Ed.] 

m 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  A  MONASTERY. 


of  hiving  a  swarm.  We  also  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  men  belonging  to  the  re- 
ligious orders  in  Europe  were  amateur  bee- 
keepers, and  some  of  them  experts.  Evident- 
ly our  American  monks  are  not  to  be  out- 
done by  their  transatlantic  brethren,  and  are 
making  a  fair  beginning  as  the  illustration 
sent  in  by  our  friend,  Bro.  Emil,  O.  F.  M.,  of 
Cincinnati,  will  show.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered these  religious  orders  kept  up  the 
culture  of  bees  and  fruit  during  the  Dark  Ages 
when  the  rest  of  mankind  were  more  intent 
on  killing  each  other  than  on  peaceful  com- 
merce and  trade. — W.  K.  M.] 


HOAV  ABOUT  XT'? 


Being  a  friend  of  the  little  bees,  and  hav- 
ing built  up  two  colonies  of  them  this  sum- 
mer, I  am  glad  to  send  you  a  photo  of  a 
swarm  ready  to  be  hived,  while  some  of  my 
confraters  are  looking  on.  I  am  keeping  a 
few  hives  merely  for  pleasure. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Bro.  Emil,  O.  F.  M. 

[Some  time  ago  we  had  a  cover-page  illus- 
tration of  a  French  Trappist  monk  in  the  act 


YOUNG  MONKS  ABOUT  'JO  HIVK  A  SWAK.Al  AT  A   MONA.STEKY  IN  CINCINNATI. 


The  Muscle  Ti.ssue  of  the  Bee :  is  it  More 
Etticient  than  Tliat  in  Man?  an  In- 
teresting Discussion. 

BY  B.  C.  AUTEN. 

In  discussing,  in  his  articles  on  the  anat- 
omy of  the  bee,  the  efficiency  of  the  muscle 
tissue  of  the  bee  as  compared  with  that  of 
man.  Professor  Cook,  I  fear,  is  continuing 
the  promulgation  of  a  fallacy,  refutation  of 
which  I  have  never  but  once  seen  in  print. 
It  is,  of  course,  true,  as  we  all  know,  that  an 
insect  can  do  much  more  work  in  proportion 
to  its  size  or  weight  than  a  man;  but  from 
that  it  l)y  no  means  follows  that  its  muscle 
tissue  is  more  efficient.  Various  factors  en- 
ter into  the  problem,  such  as  the  method  of 
attachment  of  the  muscles,  and  favorable  or 
unfavorable  levei'age  determined  l)y  the 
method  and  place  of  attachment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  ba- 
sis of  relative 
size  that  I  wish 
to  discuss  the 
subject.  In  do- 
ing so  I  shall  as- 
sume that  man 
and  the  bee  are 
similar  in  pro- 
j)  o  r  t  i  o  n  s  and 
construction, 
which  is  not  the 
case,  and  will, 
therefore,  give 
very  inaccurate 
results. 

According  to 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture  it  takes 
about  4500  bees 
to  weigh  a 
pound.  If  we 
take  137  pounds 
as  the  weight  of 
a  moderate- 
slzed  man,  we 
find  him  equal 
in  weight  to 
about  614,125 
bees.  As  the 
volume  varies 
according  to  the 
cube  of  the  lin- 
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ear  dimension,  we  find  by  extracting  the  cube 
root  of  614,1'25  that  our  bee  shoultl  be,'-  the 
length  of  our  man.  If  our  137-pound  man 
be  51  feet  tall,  we  find  our  bee  f  inch  in 
height,  which  isn't  so  bad. 

Of  any  two  muscles  of  equal  quality,  the 
strength  will  vary  according  to  the  area  of 
cross-section.  Areas  vary  according  to  the 
square  of  the  linear  dimension.  The  square 
of  85  is  7225.  To  recapitulate,  taking  the 
linear  dimension  of  our  bee  as  the  unit,  our 
bee  compares  with  our  man  as  follows:  In 
height  as  1  to  85;  in  area  of  cross-section  as 
1  to  7225;  and  in  size,  as  1  to  014,125,  and  the 
ratio  of  cross-section,  or  muscle  strength,  to 
size  will  be  as  7225  to  014, 125,  or  1  to  85.  That 
is,  a  man  is  014,125  times  as  big  as  a  bee, 
but  his  muscle  area  only  7225  times  as  gi'eat: 
or,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  his  muscle  area 
is  only  i,\%th  that  of  the  bee. 

According  to  that,  to  show  that  its  muscle 
tissue  is  of  equal  efficiency,  the  bee  must  ex- 
hibit a  strength  85  times  as  great  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  as  a  man  in  proportion  to  his. 
If  a  man  can  carry  himself,  to  show  itself 
equal  in  muscle  efficiency  the  bee  must  carry 
itself  and  84  times  its  weight  additional.  If 
the  man  can  carry  a  burden  equal  to  his 
own  weight,  the  bee  must  carry  a  burden 
equal  to  109  times  its  own  weight.  If  our 
man  can  pick  up  twice  his  weight,  our  bee 
must  lift  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  254  other 
bees.     Can  it? 

This  is  not  all,  either.  The  bee,  in  carry- 
ing its  own  weight,  is  under  only  ^^'-th  the 
muscle  strain  that  the  man  is  under  in  car- 
rying his.  A  man,  in  carrying  a  burden 
equal  to  his  own  weight,  is  soon  overcome 
by  fatigue;  but  the  bee  should  be  able,  by 
walking,  of  course,  to  cany  indefinitely  a 
burden  equal  to  several  times  its  own  weight 
without  ever  learning  the  sensation  of  fatigue. 

Let  us  look  also  at  the  matter  of  relative 
nerve  efficiency.  A  motor  center  can  not 
repeat  a  command  until  it  has  cognizance 
that  the  pei'formance  of  the. first  command 
has  begun;  for  example,  if  you  wish  to  per- 
form a  repetition  movement  of  lifting  the 
finger,  you  can  not  will  the  finger  to  lift  the 
next  time  until  you  feel  it  begin  to  lift  this 
time.  All  nerve  action  takes  a  definite  length 
of  time,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  nerve 
fiber  traversed.  To  illustrate,  if  you  will  at 
one  instant  to  wink  your  eye  and  to  lift 
your  foot,  your  eye  will  be  shut  and  open 
again  before  your  foot  is  up;  to  have  the 
movements  simultaneous,  you  must  send  the 
command  to  the  foot  slightly  in  advance  of 
that  to  the  eye.  As  the  length  of  nerve  fiber 
in  the  bee  is  only  ,'-,th  the  length  of  that  in 
the  man,  the  bee  should  have  85  times  the 
nerve  activity  without  exhibiting  any  supe- 
riority. 

The  movement,  too,  of  the  man  must  pass 
through  85  times  as  much  space  as  that  of  the 
bee,  and,  therefore,  take  85  times  as  long. 
Nor  are  we  through  yet.  The  man  has 
614,125  times  the  inertia  (or  it  might  algebra- 
ically be  called  "momentum  minus")  to 
overcome,  with  only  7225  times  the  muscle 
ratio  to  do  it,  or  J^  as  much  in  proportion; 


and  it  will,  accordingly,  take  him  85  times 
as  long  to  get  the  inertia  overcome  as  it  will 
the  bee.  To  recapitulate  again,  in  man  it 
takes  a  motor  impulse  85  times  as  long  to 
reach  its  destination  as  in  the  bee;  it  takes  85 
times  as  long  to  get  the  movement  under  way, 
and  85  times  as  long  to  perform  it,  granted 
that  the  nerve  and  muscle  function  in  both 
are  of  equal  efiiciency. 

The  wing  movement  of  the  bee,  as  is  well 
known,  is  extremely  rapid,  and,  of  course, 
indicates  high  nerve  activity.  The  movement 
is,  however,  except  in  its  starting  and  stop- 
ping, automatic,  or  refiex;  that  is,  it  does 
not  depend  on  the  brain  for  its  nerve  impulse, 
but  on  a  nerve  center  between  the  brain  and 
the  point  where  the  power  is  applied.  In 
vertebrate  animals,  the  motor  impulse  for 
unconscious  voluntary  movements  is  suppos- 
ed to  come  from  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  wing 
of  the  bee,  the  power  is  applied  by  a  muscle 
at  the  base  of  the  wing,  and  the  distance  from 
there  to  the  main  nerve  channel  of  the  bee 
must  be  extremely  small.  Moreover,  the 
wing  is  extremely  light  in  structure  and  in 
inei'tia.  Movement,  then,  does  not  have  to 
wait  on  slow  nerve  action,  nor  nerve  action 
on  slow  movement.  In  view  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, a  high  rate  of  speed  must  not  be 
considered  strange. 

It  may  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  a  bee  has 
higher  nerve  and  muscle  efficiency  than  a 
man.  but  other  data  must  be  adduced  than 
the  simple  facts  that  it  is  stronger  for  its  size, 
and  can  repeat  movements  moi'e  rapidly. 

One  of  my  earliest  statements  hei-ein  I  wish 
to  qualify.  When  I  had  nearly  finished  the 
final  transcription  of  this  thesis,  memory  re- 
verted to  a  book  with  which  I  was  familiar 
when  a  boy,  which  remarked  how  fortunate 
it  is  for  the  whales  that  they  are  adapted  to 
marine  life,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  have  manageable  legs  strong  enough 
to  support  them  out  of  water. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GREAT  CORN-GROW- 
ING REGIONS  OF  SOUTHWEST 
OHIO. 


Something  about  Corn  and  Chickens. 


BY  A.  I.  KOOT. 


When  T.  B.  Terry,  the  great  specialist  on 
potatoes,  astonished  the  world  some  thirty 
years  ago  by  what  he  had  accomplished,  it 
not  only  gave  a  great  impetus  to  potato- 
growing  all  over  the  world,  but  his  efforts 
and  success  gave  a  general  uplift  to  agricul- 
ture at  large.  Well,  down  in  Butler  Co.,  O., 
there  is  a  man  who  has  spent  almost  fijty 
years  in  studying  and  experimenting  on 
corn.  I  did  not  know  about  him  until  I 
wrote  up  Prof.  Holden's  great  work.  A  few 
days  ago,  when  I  happened  to  be  down  in 
that  part  of  the  State,  I  decided  to  accept  an 
invitation  that  I  received  some  time  ago  to 
call  on  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Hunter,  of  Seven  Mile, 
Ohio.  Friend  Hunter  told  me  to  get  off  at  a 
station  called  North  Caldwell;  but  the  con- 
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ductor  on  the  trolley  line  said  he  did  not 
know  of  any  such  place.  So  I  got  off  at 
Overpeck,  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  his 
farm.  I  went  into  a  country  store  and  asked 
if  there  was  a  livery  stable  in  the  place.  I 
was  told  there  was  none.  If  it  had  not  been 
raining  at  the  time  I  should  have  enjoyed 
the  walk  of  2^  miles.     While  I  was   discuss- 


am  told  that  you  live  within  a  short  distance 
of  C.  S.  Hunter's  place.  Can  you  arrange 
to  take  me  over  there  if  I  pay  you  for  your 
trouble  ?" 

I  was  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the  reply  I 
got  from  an  utter  stranger.  "Yes,  I  can 
take  you  over  to  Mr.  Hunter's,  and  I  shall 
enjoy  doing  so;  but  so  far  as  the  pay  is  con- 


C.  S.  HUNTER  IN   ONE   OF   HIS   CORNFIELDS. 


ing  about  getting  over  there,  with  the  loung- 
ers who  sat  around  the  stove,  the  storekeep- 
er's wife  remarked: 

^  "There  is  a  man  coming  in  the  door  who 
lives  within  a  mile  of  Mr.  Hunter's  place." 
Said  I  to   the    new   comer,  ' '  My  friend,  I 


cerned  I  am  paid  already.  I  used  to  be  a 
bee-keeper,  and  took  Gleanings  a  good 
many  years;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you 
used  to  be  the  publisher." 

We  were  soon  on  the  way;  and  as  my  new- 
found friend  was  a  c/iicken-man,  had  several 
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incubators,  and  four  or  five  hundred  chick- 
ens already  hatched,  we  forgot  all  abijut  that 
cold  rainy  spell  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 

As  I  looked  out  over  the  wheattieids  of 
that  region  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. I  knew  already  that  that  was  a  great 
wheat  region;  but  I  never  in  my  life  saw  so 
good  a  stand  of  such  strong  thrifty  plants  as 
met  my  view  that  afternoon.  As  we  went 
right  on  to  friend  Hunter's  I  did  not  stop  to 
see  the  chickens,  but  promised  to  do  so  be- 
fore my  return  next  day. 

Friend  Hunter  has  a  large  tine  country 
home  right  on  top  of  a  beautiful  natural 
mound.  You  can  look  over  his  acres  of 
cornfield  extending  off  in  every  direction. 
While  corn  is  the  main  crop,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  the  fertility  of  the  fields 
is  kept  up  by  proper  rotation,  something 
on  the  plan  followed  by  Terry.  The  home 
farm  has  perhaps  400  acres,  and  one  of  his 
sons  has  about  000  acres  more.  The  friend 
who  drove  me  over  to  the  place  said  he  be- 
lieved they  rented  some  land  besides  on 
which  to  grow  corn.  Of  course,  with  this 
tremendous  acreage  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  up  the  fertility  by  producing  or  pur- 
chasing stable  manure.  The  main  reliance, 
if  I  am  correct,  is  clover.  In  order  to  get 
this  heavy  growth  of  clover  they  grow  wheat 
and  oats;  but  corn  is  their  principal  crop, 
and  oats  and  wheat  are  only  a  side  issue. 

Some  might  say  that  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  lucky 
man  in  having  ground  so  favorable  for  this 
great  corn  crop;  but  it  would  not  be  favora- 
ble without  this  splendid  management;  and 
another  thing,  I  presume  he  selected  corn,  at 
least  to  some  extent;  because  the  environ- 
ments left  him  by  his  ancestors  were  favora- 
ble for  corn. 

Now,  I  shall  have  to  give  a  good  deal  from 
memory,  and  may  be  1  shall  get  my  figures 
wrong.  If  I  am  correct,  the  average  corn 
crop  for  the  State  of  Ohio  is  something  less 
than  40  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Hunter  and 
his  sons  made  an  average  last  year  of  over 
98  bushels  per  acre.  There  were  places  in 
many  of  the  fields  where  the  yield  was,  no 
doubt,  close  to  200  bushels  per  acre;  and  re- 
peated tests  by  measuring  a  part  of  some  of 
the  best  rows  showed  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
240  bushels  per  acre.  A  report  of  this  enor- 
mous yield  reached  the  editor  of  the  Indiana 
Farmer  some  time  in  October,  1905.  He 
said  to  the  students  who  gave  him  the  infor- 
mation that  if  this  were  true  he  was  going 
to  see  that  cornfield  "before  he  slept."  He 
accordingly  made  a  visit  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1905,  went  out  into  the  field,  and  mea- 
sured off  a  part  of  one  of  the  rows  of  corn, 
husked  it  himself,  and  weighed  the  corn  him- 
self, and  the  result  was  the  astonishing  fig- 
ures of  247.57  bushels  per  acre,  counting 
70  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  He  said  in  his  report 
in  the  Indiana  Farmer  lov'^oy,  11,  1905,  that 
there  were,  no  doubt,  places  in  the  field  that 
would  do  still  better. 

While  I  was  there,  one  of  his  sons  was 
loading  up  a  big  high-topped  wagon  with  ears 
of  corn  to  carry  to  market.  I  think  the  whole 
load  would  average  more  than  1  lb.  to  the 


ear.  The  picture  accompanying  gives  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  friend  Hunter  himself  stand- 
ing among  the  corn  he  has  been  so  many 
years  in  developing. 

Somebody  said  of  Prof.  Holden  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  putting  corn  on  the  witness- 
stand,  and  in  making  the  corn  answer  ques- 
tions. Friend  Hunter  has  been  doing  this, 
and  what    he    has   succeeded  in  doing  with 


SOME  EARS  OF  COKN  THAT  ARE  TO  BE  KEPT 
FOR  SEED. 

corn,  and  the  particulars  of  the  experiments 
he  has  made  during  the  past  fifty  years,  would 
make  quite  a  book,  and  I  have  been  urging 
him  to  write  that  book.  The  basket  of  corn 
in  the  illustration  (see  next  page)  was  sent 
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to  President  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Hunter  re- 
ceived quite  a  nice  letter  from  the  President 
in  return  for  it.  Below  I  submit  some  ex- 
tracts from  letters  that  give  you  some  infor- 
mation, told  in  Mr.  Hunter's  own  words: 

Our  "  Ideal '"  white  corn  (bred  in  line  for  fifty  years) 
seems  to  show  for  itself.  In  30  minutes  after  I  had 
entered  Agricultural  Hall  at  St.  Louis  I  had  sold  seed 
to  Supt.  Stilson,  and  the  basket  you  see  in  the  in- 
closed picture  was  ordered  sent  to  President  Roose- 
velt, resulting  in  my  getting  splendid  letters  from 
both  the  President  and  expert  Hartley,  of  the  "plant- 
industry  "  division.  A  few  sheaves  of  fodder  set  up 
against  the  fence  (by  the  experiment  plots)  in  the  In- 
diana State  fairground  two  years  ago  brought  visit- 
ors to  our  house  from  many  different  States.  The  call 
of  A.  C.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Keifer,  of  Brazil,  Ind.  (near 
the  Illinois  line)  resulted  in  a  visit  from  the  editor  of 
the  Indiana  Farmer  (Mr.  Kingsbury),  an  account  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  an  enclosed  clipping  of  his  own 
paper.  Our  white  corn  was  first  in  production  at 
Purdue,  Ind.,  last  year— 98  bushels  and  56  lbs.  per 
acre.  Mr.  Kingsbury  came  here  two  years  ago  and 
husked  a  small  piece  at  the  rate  of  248  bushels  per 
acre;  also  at  the  same  rate  husked  by  A.  C.  Campbell, 
of  Brazil,  Ind.;  also  two  rods  of  one  row  husked  by 


are  corn-growers,  the  poultry,  like  every 
thing  else,  is  a  side  issue.  I  think  there  were 
something  over  200  grown-up  fowls;  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  light  enough  they  scatter  about 
in  every  direction. 

In  our  walk  over  the  fields  I  said,  "  Why, 
friend  Hunter,  your  chickens  reach  out  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  every  direction." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  think  you  will  find 
them  fully  half  a  mile." 

Then  he  pointed  them  out  to  me  off  over 
the  hills,  so  far  away  I  could  hardly  be  sure 
they  were  chickens  had  I  not  seen  them  mov- 
ing about  after  the  men  at  work.  You  see 
his  rich  soil  furnishes  not  only  angleworms 
but  bugs  and  other  insects  that  might  do  pos- 
itive harm  were  it  not  for  the  chickens  that 
so  persistently  follow  the  plow  and  the  cul- 
tivators. What  attracted  me  particularly 
was  the  fact  that  they  managed  the  chickens 
a  good  deal  as  I  do  mine  in  Florida.     Instead 


THE   HALF-BUSHEL   BASKET   OF   CORN    THAT  WAS   SENT   THE   PRESIDENT. 


Prof.  C.  G.  Williams,  of  our  stattion,   gave   41   lbs. 
sound  corn  last  fall.    This  is  my  50th  year  in  its  cul- 
tivation. C.  S.  HUNTBK. 
Seven  Mile,  Ohio. 

POULTRY,    AND   THE    PART   IT   PLAYS   IN   THE 
CORN   BUSINESS. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  skies  cleared 
up,  and  in  the  morning  I  was  out  bright  and 
early  to  look  over  the  farm.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
large  number  of  fine-looking  healthy  chick- 
ens, mostly  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Be- 
sides the  grown-up  fowls,  there  were  some- 
thing over  100  chickens  only  a  few  days  old, 
all  raised  by  sitting  hens.  Now,  the  Hunter 
folks  are  great  on  poultry;  but  because  they 


of  being  cooped  up  or  fenced  up,  they  scatter 
about  at  their  own  free  will.  When  I  sug- 
gested that  they  might  make  nests  where  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  find  them, 
he  replied,  "That  does  not  do  any  harm.  If 
we  do  not  find  them  at  all,  they  come  off  with 
a  good-sized  troop  of  chickens;  and  the  first 
announcement  we  have  is  their  marching  up 
to  the  house,  demanding  to  be  fed  and  cared 
for." 

But  so  far  as  the  feed  is  concerned.  I  think 
nothing  ever  suffers  around  the  Hunter  home- 
stead from  a  lack  of  food;  but  in  the  way  of 
shelter  the  hens  mostly  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  saw  them  trooping  around  when 
some  of  our  scientific  poultry-keepers  would 
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think,  perhaps,  they  would  "catch  their 
death-cold,"  and  they  did  not  seem  to  die 
very  much  either.  I  think  Mrs.  Hunter  told 
me  they  gather  something  like  six  or  seven 
dozen  eggs  every  day.  Of  course,  this  was 
an  estimate.  When  I  spoke  about  the  ex- 
pense of  feed  Mr.  Hunter  volunteered,  "Why, 
Mr.  Root,  we  scarcely  feed  our  grown-up 
chickens  anything  fi'om  along  in  April  until 
freezing  weather  comes."  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  gather  all  their  feed  from  the  fields. 
In  disposing  of  their  hundreds  (or  perhaps  I 
should  say  thousands )  of  bushels  of  beautiful 
corn,  there  is  more  or  less  scattered  around 
the  coi'n-cribs  in  loading  and  unloading;  and 
the  chickens  make  it  a  point  to  "gather  up 
the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost."  Some 
of  the  kernels  of  corn  shelled  from  those 
monstrous  ears  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost 
loo  large  for  a  chicken  to  swallow  unless  it 
was  some  of  the  larger  breeds. 

On  our  way  to  the  station  we  stopped  to 
see  the  incubators  belonging  to  my  good 
friend  J.  A.  Scott,  who  brought  me  over  from 
the  station.  We  tirst  went  down  into  the 
cellar  where  they  kept  the  incubators.  When 
the  matter  of  testing  the  eggs  came  up,  the 
daughter,  who  has  charge  of  the  poultry, 
showed  me  how  they  tested  out  the  unfertile 
eggs;  and  I  then  made  a  discovery  —  some- 
thing that  had  not  occurred  to  me  before. 
In  order  to  get  out  the  unfertile  eggs  (say  in 
3  days)  before  they  were  spoiled  for  table  use 
we  older  people  would  need  to  get  some  spec- 
tacles of  strong  magnifying  power.  While 
the  young  lady  detected  the  embryo  at  once, 
1  could  not  see  it  at  all  with  the  glasses  I  use 
for  every-day  use. 

Now,  1  hope  that  these  kind  friends  and 
others  where  I  have  visited  will  excuse  me 
for  a  little  criticism.  I  had  just  been  admir- 
ing friend  Hunter's  healthy  handsome  chick- 
ens running  loose  here  and  there  and  every- 
where during  the  cool  morning  hours.  At 
friend  Scott's  they  had  them  housed  up  in 
brooders  or  brooder-houses,  with  lamps  burn- 
ing to  keep  them  warm.  Well,  I  have  found 
this  condition  ineverygreat  poultry  establish 
ment  1  nave  visited  in  the  Northern  States. 
They  were  warming  chickens  up  with  arti- 
licial  heat  when  it  seemed  to  me  they  would 
be  ever  so  much  better  off,  happier  and  hand- 
somer, if  they  could  get  warm  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  by  running  after  their  mothers 
outdoors.  At  Xenia  1  saw  chickens  running 
out  in  the  rain,  comparatively  without  harm, 
when  the  thermometer  showed  a  temperature 
of  45  degrees.  At  friend  Hunter's  it  was  the 
same;  and  this  morning,  May  1,  my  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  only  ten  days  old,  were  outdoors 
as  lively  as  crickets  when  it  was  cloudy,  and 
the  thermometer  was  down  to  40.  Of  course, 
the  mother  warmed  them  up  once  in  a  while. 
Friend  Scott  explained  that  his  four  or  five 
hundred  chickens  would  have  been  outdoors 
on  the  morning  of  my  visit  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  they  had  not  got  their  poul- 
try-netting up  around  the  yards  so  they 
could  let  them  outside  without  getting  mixed 
up. 

Friend  Hunter   is   a   jovial   man,  as   you 


may  gather  from  his  looks.  Every  little  while 
he  was  getting  off  some  of  his  jokes.  When 
I  said  I  felt  that  I  must  get  around  to  see 
some  of  those  wheat-fields  during  the  harvest- 
time  he  replied,  with  great  gravity,  "Mr. 
Root,  you  certainly  ought  to  come,  for  it  is 
indeed  at  tivaes?^ shocking  sight."  At  another 
time  he  put  his  finger  on  a  piece  of  poultry- 
netting  and  said,  "When  testing  these  ears 
of  seed  corn,  just  cut  out  a  piece  of  poultry- 
netting  and  lay  it  on  top  of  your  box  of  dirt, 
then  you  take  the  six  grains  from  each  ear 
of  corn  and  put  them  inside  of  one  of  the 
meshes  of  poultry-netting." 

Then  he  added,  "Now  here  is  another 
short  cut  for  you  chicken-men." 

As  he  said  this  he  turned  to  his  neighbor 
Scott  with  a  comical  look,  "You  want  to  get 
a  good  post-auger  and  dig  a  deep  hole  some- 
where near  your  brooder.  Cover  it  with  a 
round  board  orsomethingof  thekind.  When 
you  find  a  dead  chicken  just  drop  it  in  this 
deep  hole  and  put  on  the  cover.  It  is  less 
trouble  than  to  dig  a  place  to  bury  the  chick- 
ens one  by  one  as  fast  as  they  die." 

This  last  suggestion  hit  me  in  a  spot  where 
I  felt  a  little  sore,  for  there  was  one  time  in 
Florida  when  I  found  it  quite  a  little  task  to 
dig  so  many  "burying-places"  for  each  dead 
chicken.  Mine  did  not  have  any  disease, 
however.  I  had  no  losses  except  those  that 
were  induced  by  the  coal-oil  lamp  of  that 
chick-brooder  I  told  you  about.  Perhaps  I 
am  taking  a  big  responsibility  on  myself,  es- 
pecially while  1  know  so  little  about  modern 
poultry-keeping,  to  undertake  to  criticise 
those  who  raise  chickens  by  the  thousand; 
but  I  can  not  help  thinking,  again  and  again, 
that  more  pco])le  and  chickens  are  killed  by 
warmed-up  houses  and  artificial  heat  than 
because  of  exposure  to  the  weather  and  a  lack 
of  protection.  Of  course,  we  want  to  keep 
warm — chickens  as  well  as  people;  and  old 
chickens  as  well  as  old  people,  perhaps,  should 
avoid  being  chilled — that  is,  chilled  iu  a  harm- 
ful way.  But  I  think  we  both  need  to  be- 
ware how  we  try  to  substitute  artificial  heat 
for  sunshine,  outdoor  air,  and  exercise. 

Before  closing  let  me  get  back  to  the  corn 
once  more.  On  page  45  of  our  issue  for  Jan. 
1  I  told  you  how  our  station  was  getting  a 
strain  of  corn  that  would  not  blow  down 
during  high  wind^.  Well,  Mr.  Hunter  has 
been  working  along  tne  same  line.  But  he 
adds  something  like  this:  "It  is  true  we  can 
produce  a  strain  of  corn  with  stalks  so  strong 
that  they  will  stand  ordinary  blows;  and 
this  very  thing  illustrates  something  we  have 
met  in  developing  desirable  tr  dts  in  corn  or 
any  other  plant.  We  gi/t  a  .strong  stalk,  it 
is  true;  but  it  is  more  or  less  at  the  expense 
of  the  ear  of  corn.  If  you  wish  to  grow  fod- 
der, get  a  big  strong  stalk  with  little  or  r.o 
ears:  but  for  grain  the  strong  stalks  must 
not  be  pushed  too  far.  A  strain  of  corn 
that  produces  a  good-sized  ear,  not  too  high 
up  from  the  ground,  and  an  ear  that  soon 
turns  over  and  hangs  down  by  its  own 
weight,  with  a  reasonably  strong  stalk  to 
support  it,  is  what  we  want  rather  than  to 
lay  so  much   stress   in   our   experiments  in 
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getting  a  crop  that  will   not  break  down  or 
blow  over  during  heavy  rainstorms." 

SOMETHING  STILL  LATER    FROM  CALVIN  S.    HUNTER. 

We  got  two  fields  planted  in  April,  and  our  testing- 
boxes  show  the  seed  to  be  good.  The  three  old  straw- 
berry-boxes (covered  by  frames  of  chicken-wire  of  2- 
inch  mesh)  will  test  264  ears  of  corn  at  one  setting 
(enough  seed  for  2.5  acres).  Each  twine  suspends'the 
number  of  ears  that  fill  one  row  of  the  meshes,  and  is 
tagged  at  its  loop  for  its  number  or  row  in  its  box,  al- 
ways counting  the  ears  from  the  bottom  one  up  to 
the  loop  by  which  they  are  hung  up  to  dry  or  season. 

I  fill  our  testing-boxes  more  than  full  of  garden 
soil,  so  it  may  settle  and  yet  the  wires  fit  snugly  on 
the  surface;  then  I  push  each  grain  point  down  (and 
deep)  so  as  to  economize  space,  the  two  butt  grains 
in  the  center  of  the  block,  so  as  to  waste  only  the 
point  of  the  ear,  if  that  is  all  that  is  bad.  I  have  a 
grain  with  two  hearts,  or  germs,  and  to  me  it  is  as 
rare  as  to  see  grains  on  the  inside  of  an  open  cob, 
which  I  have  seen.  This  two-heart  grain  would  make 
a  suitable  wedding-present.  C.  S.  Hunter. 

Seven  Mile,  Ohio,  May  2. 


A  SEASON'S  WORK  WITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarm    Control    and   Comb-honey  Produc- 
tion. 


BY  J.   E.  HAND. 


[This  is  the  beginning  of  the  promised  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand,  on  the  general  subject  of 
comb-honey  production  and  swarm  control  in  locali- 
ties where  the  honey  season  is  short,  and  where,  gen- 
erally, no  surplus  can  be  secured  with  ordinary 
management  and  appliances. 

Our  friend  has  been  saying  for  a  year  or  two  back 
that  he  had  a  system  of  management,  in  connection 
with  the  divisible-brood-chamber  hive,  which  not  only 
brings  swarming  under  control,  but  secures  for  him 
extra  fancy  comb  honey.  We  did  not  think  very  much 
about  the  matter,  as  there  are  not  a  few  (good  bee- 
men,  too)  who  sometimes  become  so  over-enthusiastic 
over  some  method  of  management  that  they  have  de- 
veloped that  they  come  to  the  conclusion  there  is  no 
other  plan  to  equal  it.  We  were  finally  induced  to 
look  into  Mr.  Hand's  method.  Indeed,  he  made  a  trip 
to  Medina  to  explain  it.  We  called  together  a  coterie 
of  our  men.  At  first  we  were  really  sorry  for  him; 
then  we  became  interested;  finally  enthusiastic. 
While  we  did  not  lose  our  head  (at  least,  we  hope  so) 
we  will  say  this  much:  Mr.  Hand  has  perfected  a  sys- 
tem which  will  merit  the  closest  and  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  those  comb-honey  producers  who  have 
been  annoyed  by  the  swarming  problem,  and  who  have 
been  unable,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  season,  to 
secure  a  paying  crop  of  comb  honey. 

The  result  of  our  interview  was  that  we  made  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  Hand  to  write  us  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles detailing  his  method,  describing  how  he  works 
with  the  Heddon  divisible-brood-chamber  hive  as  he 
has  modified  it.  These  articles  we  now  have  in  hand, 
and  we  expect  to  send  a  member  of  our  editorial  staff 
to  his  place  to-morrow  with  a  set  of  cameras  to  photo- 
graph each  step  and  detail  of  this  method.  We  hope, 
therefore,  in  succeeding  issues,  to  place  before  our 
readers  something  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

We  may  say  further  that  we  have  talked  with  a 
number  of  divisible-brood-chamber  experts  since  that 
time,  and  have  been  surprised  to  note  the  remarkable 
agreement  among  them  as  to  the  possibilities  in  the 
handling  of  this  hive.— Ed.] 

That  swarming  is  the  most  serious  obstacle 
in  the  pathway  of  sviccessful  comb-honey  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  there  is  an  almost 
unlimited  demand  for  a  fancy  article  of  comb 
honey  at  a  high  price,  nearly  all  the  large 
apiaries  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  which  brings  less  than  half 
what  it  would  if  stored  in  the  form  of  section 
honey. 

In  a  serifs  of  articles  which  I  have  prom- 


ised to  give  .to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  of 
which  tnis  is  the  beginning,  I  will  endeavor 
to  tell,  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  just 
how  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  many  pounds 
of  comb  honey  can  be  produced  as  of  ex- 
tracted, and  with  no  more  trouble  from 
swarming  than  in  the  production  of  extract- 
ed honey.  That  there  is  need  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, all  producers  of  comb  honey  will  agree. 

It  is  true  that  shook  swarming,  with  its 
many  variations,  is  better  than  nothing;  but 
it  is  only  a  partial  success  at  best,  in  that, 
like  natural  swarming,  the  strength  of  the 
colony  is  being  continually  reduced  by  the 
dropping  off  of  old  bees  while  no  young  ones 
are  hatching  out  to  take  their  places,  and  the 
colony  soon  becomes  perceptibly  weakened 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  honey-How,  which 
means  a  loss  to  the  honey-producer.  Hence 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  system  that  will 
keep  the  brood  and  bees  together,  thus  keep- 
ing up  the  full  working  force  of  the  colony 
for  any  length  of  honey-flow  that  may  come. 

These  articles  will  tell  you,  not  only  how 
to  do  this,  but  how  you  can  have  every  one 
of  your  colonies  just  boiling  over  with  bees, 
so  that  you  can  take  advantage  of  any  hon- 
ey-flow that  may  come,  however  early.  They 
will  show  you  all  the  advantages  of  the  two- 
queen  system  as  applied  to  comb-honey  pro- 
duction and  swai'm  control.  They  will  tell 
you  of  a  new  method  of  putting  foundation 
in  sections,  four  at  a  time,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insure  a  perfect  section  of  honey  firmly 
fastened  on  four  sides,  and  practically  free 
from  pop-holes  in  the  corners,  which  means 
that  practically  all  yovir  honey  will  be 
fancy. 

I  will  begin  in  early  spring,  taking  the 
reader  right  along  with  me  throughout  the 
entire  season.  We  will  clip  queens,  unite 
colonies,  and,  in  fact,  carry  on  all  the  neces- 
sary manipulations  with  lightning  rapidity, 
and  yet  not  hurry,  for  all  our  manipulations 
will  be  by  hives;  not  a  single  brood-frame 
will  be  removed  during  the  entire  season, 
thus  proving  to  your  entire  satisfaction  that 
the  handling  of  brood-frames  singly  is  in- 
deed  an  expensive  luxury. 


HIVES, 

While  it  is  true  that  hives  do  not  gather 
honey,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
colony  of  bees  will  stoi'e  as  much  honey  in 
one  hive  as  in  another,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
our  success  or  failure  in  the  production  of 
surplus  comb  honey  and  swarm  conti'ol  de- 
pends upon  the  principles  involved  in  the 
construction  of  our  hives  to  a  greater  degree 
than  on  any  other  one  thing. 

That  the  advocates  of  large  fixed-brood- 
chamber  hives  are  the  ones  who  are  calling 
loudest  for  a  system  of  swarm  control,  is  a 
significant  fact. 

To  the  user  of  these  hives,  swarming  is  in- 
deed a  calamity;  for  with  the  issuing  of  a 
swarm  vanishes  all  their  hopes  of  a  crop  of 
surplus  comb  honey,  since  a  swarm  hived  in 
one  of  these  large  brood-chambers  would  not 
enter  the  sections  unless  the  honey-flow  were 
of  long  duration. 
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The  fact  that  these  large  brood-chambers 
only  delay  swarraing,  and  do  not  prevent  it, 
makes  the  matter  still  worse.  It  were  far 
better  if  they  had  swarmed  before  they  had 
begun  work  in  the  supers,  for  now  the  user 
of  these  hives  finds  himself  in  possession  of 
a  lot  of  partly  filled  sections  from  which  to 
extract  the  honey,  since  his  hive  is  no  better 
suited  to  feeding  back  to  have  them  finished 
than  it  is  for  hiving  swai'ms. 

That  there  are  locations  so  good  that  even 
these    large    fixed-brood-chamber  hives  will 

five  good  results  in  comb-honey  production, 
am  free  to  admit.  It  is  no  less  true,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  hundreds  of  locations, 
including  my  own,  where  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  produce  comb  honey  with  such  a 
hive.  Many  of  us  are  compelled  to  meet 
changed  conditions;  and  where,  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  an  abundance  of  bass  wood 
timber,  to-day  such  timber  is  scarce  and  is 
growing  painfully  less  each  year;  and,  owing 
to  intensive  farming,  our  one-time  bee-pas- 
ture is  now  under  the  plow,  and  the  producer 
of  comb  honey  is  compelled  to  adopt  an  im- 
proved system— -one  that  will  enable  him  to 
take  advantage  of  a  very  short  honey-flow 
and  get  all  the  honey  in  the  sections,  or  else 
go  out  of  the  business  and  produce  extracted 
honey,  as  many  have  been  compelled  to  do 
in  my  vicinity.  All  this  has  a  tendency  to 
create  a  better  demand  for  comb  honey;  and 
the  bee-keeper  who  can  produce  it  will  find 
a  ready  market  at  a  good  round  price.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  produce  comb  honey  as 
extracted  if  you  know  how. 

SWARMING  —  WHAT   IS   IT? 

Swarming  is  nature's  plan  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  existence  of  the  honey-bee,  and 
is  governed  by  certain  laws  which,  to  break, 
would  often  result  in  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  swarm.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
and  if  bees  could  swarm  at  will,  there  would 
not  be  a  colony  of  bees  in  existence  to-day. 
Bees  are  intricate  machines,  and  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  for  any  one  to  expect  to  be 
able  to  solve  the  perplexing  problems  of  suc- 
cessful apiculture  without  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  instincts  of  the  bees, 
and  also  of  the  forces  that  control  their  acts; 
for  if  the  diagnosis  is  wrong  the  medicine 
must  of  necessity  be  wrong;  and,  instead  of 
effecting  a  cure,  will  only  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease. 

There  are  two  forces  that  govern  or  con- 
trol the  act  of  swarming.  One  is  external, 
and  is  a  combination  of  natural  influences, 
all  of  which  maybe  controlled  by  man;  how- 
ever, external  influences  could  not  compel 
the  issuing  of  a  natural  swarm  of  bees  with- 
out the  cooperating  power  of  the  internal 
force,  which  is  instinct;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  though  all  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  issuing  of  a  swarm,  if  the  exter- 
nal pressure  is  suddenly  withdrawn  the  com- 
bination is  broken  up  and  the  bees  will  not 
swarm,  although  queen-cells  are  well  under 
way.  A  certain  law  foi'bids  it  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  external  influences. 

Therefore  the  issuing  of  a  natural  swarm 
of  bees  is  the  result  of  united  and  harmonious 


action  on  the  part  of  both  the  external  and 
internal  influences. 

HOW    CAN     WE     PREVENT     SWARMING?     IN- 
STINCTS  OF   BEES    ALWAYS   THE   SAME. 

Every  effect  has  its  preceding  cause,  and 
the  same  causes  will  produce  swarming  irre- 
spective of  location.  The  word  locality  is 
becoming  too  often  used  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  extravagant  claims.  We  should  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that,  in  solving  the  problem 
of  swarm  control,  we  are  not  dealing  simply 
with  the  little  bee,  that  we  may  easuy  crush 
between  thumb  and  finger,  but  with  nature, 
which  neither  time  nor  location  can  ever 
change.  Instincts  first  implanted  by  the 
hand  of  the  Ci'eator  have  passed  through  cen- 
turies of  time  unimpaired  to  the  pi'esent  day, 
and  will  continue  unchanged  through  all  fu- 
ture time,  notwithstanding  all  talk  about 
breeding  out  the  swarming  impulse— as  well 
try  to  breed  a  drone  to  lay  eggs! 

Man  can  not  destroy  nature,  yet  he  may 
and  does  in  a  thousand  different  ways  de- 
feat her  plans  by  removing  the  causes  which 
she  uses  to  bring  about  certain  results.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  problem  of  perfect  swarm 
control,  and  will  be  fully  demonstrated  far- 
ther along  in  our  season's  work  in  the  apiary. 

Although  you  have  the  key  to  the  problem, 
yet,  unless  the  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  your  hives  will  admit  of  the 
manipulations  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
keep  the  brood-chamber  clear  of  honey,  you 
are  not  yet  master  of  the  situation. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


SI  j  Pointers  troiu  itie  rear  m  si 
"^^^  thtBee-r-— 


rLDGnrTHE^upes: 


THE  TOAD  THAT  WOULD  NOT  TAKE  A  BLUFF. 

Last  year  a  big  fat  motherly-looking  toad 
established  her  domicile  under  one  of  my 
Danzenbaker  hives  at  the  back  of  the  apiary 
— no  objection  to  that.  In  the  evening,  just 
after  the  sun  went  down,  I  would  sit  out 
there  watching  the  late-returning  bees  as 
they  struggled  into  the  entrance.  Where  the 
old-style  bottom-board  was  used,  many  bees 
fell  short,  and  some  were  unable  to  get  in. 
They  would  try  to  climb  in,  and  then  would 
rest  awhile  and  try  again.  They  seemed  to 
tell  me  that  that  was  their  last  load,  and  if 
they  could  only  deliver  that  safely  they  would 
be  willing  to  die.  I  could  never  see  a  bee 
trying  that  but  that  I  always  helped  it  in. 

Where  the  wide  alighting-board  was  used 
they  had  no  trouble.  One  evening,  as  I  sat 
there  with  the  musical  hum  of  the  bees  in 
my  ear,  out  came  my  friend,  the  toad.  Around 
she  hopped,  lapping  up  flies,  bugs,  and  some- 
times accidentally  a  straw  or  stick.     The  lat- 
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ter  she  would  claw  out  of  her  mouth  with  a 
front  foot.  At  last  she  happened  in  front  of 
a  ^hive-entrance,  and  saw  the  bees  pouring 
in.  She  stopped  and  craned  her  neck.  Did 
you  ever  know  that  a  toad  had  a  neck  be- 
fore? Well,  you  should  have  seen  that  one. 
She  hopped  right  up  to  the  entrance;  and  as 
a  bee  made  a  fumble  at  getting  in,  that  toad 
just  swallowed  it  without  even  being  near  it. 
At  first  I  thought  the  toad  could  not  reach, 
as  it  made  a  sort  of  awkwai'd  jump  and  then 
stopped  as  if  she  had  changed  her  mind. 
But  the  bee  always  disappeared.  I  watched 
this  for  some  time  as  the  toad  stood  there 
and  actually  reached  right  into  the  entrance 
with  that  great  long  tongue  and  got  a  bee 
every  time. 

Now,  this  toad  and  I  had  gotten  along 
pretty  well  up  to  this  time;  but  the  thought 
that  any  animal  could  have  such  contempt 
for  my  little  fighters  as  actually  to  eat  them 
and  then  wink  merrily  as  if  they  tasted  good ! 
This  was  too  much  for  me  to  look  at  and  re- 
main neutral;  so  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  I 
might  teach  that  toad  a  lesson.  I  caught  it, 
tied  a  string  to  one  of  its  legs,  held  it  down 
in  front  of  the  hive-entrance,  and  gave  the 
hive  a  jar.  The  bees  came  out  to  see  what 
was  wanted;  and  as  the  toad  began  to  kick 
they  fell  to  with  a  vengeance.  They  covered 
it  all  over  and  left  their  stings  so  thick  that  it 
looked  more  like  a  Texas  toad  than  any  thing 
else.  I  got  so  interested  in  watching  how 
the  bees  had  the  laugh  on  the  toad  that  I  got 
close  up  on  the  firing-line.  The  bees  thought 
they  would  see  if  it  would  do  any  more  good 
if  they  stung  me  some.  This  brought  better 
results,  for  I  dropped  the  string  and  vamos- 
ed. I  thought  the  toad  had  gotten  her  finish; 
but  not  a  bit  of  it.  Next  evening  there  it 
was  with  the  dried-up  stings  still  in  the  tough 
hide. 

She  could  actually  jump  further,  stretch 
her  neck  longer,  and  seemed  to  have  a  "long- 
er tongue-reach."  I  took  hold  of  the  string, 
swung  it  around  over  my  head,  and  her 
Wartship  landed  in  the  blackberry  bushes 
about  50  feet  away.  Next  morning  I  looked 
under  the  hive  and  there  she  was,  trying  to 
hide  her  face  with  her  hands.  I  put  her  in  a 
sack  and  took  her  to  a  swamp  about  a  mile 
away.  I  think  we  are  shut  of  her,  for  this 
was  last  summer,  and  she  is  not  back  yet. 


A  toad  one  day  was  feeling  bad. 
Her  mind  somewhat  erratic; 

And  then  her  limbs  were  sorter  stiff, 
A  little  bit  rheumatic. 

She  got  into  a  hive  of  bees— 

That,  surely,  did  the  biz; 
And  goes  to  prove  that  all  bee-stings 

Will  cure  the  rheumatiz. 


Special  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  ' '  tiz. ' ' 
I  have  overcome  some  of  my  bad  habits,  but 
the  poetry  habit  is  chronic.  Just  been  in  con- 
sultation with  my  physician  about  it,  and  he 
said  it  was  caused  by  acute  cerebral  disinte- 
gration. The  remedy  he  usually  recommend- 
ed was  plenty  of  air,  but  said  I  had  too  much 
of  that  already.     Oh,  my! 


HOW    TO    KILL    THE    COMB-HONEY    LIE,    AND 
WIN  A  CUSTOMER. 

I  have  made  a  trip  every  year  for  ten 
years  to  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
selling  comb  honey.  I  don't  have  any  trou- 
ble with  the  person  who  believes  there  is 
manufactured  comb,  and  knows  all  about  it. 
I  just  keep  my  temper;  and  if  that  person 
gets  abusive  or  ungentlemanly,  all  the  bet- 
ter. When  the  reaction  comes,  and  it  surely 
will,  he  will  buy  a  case  of  honey.  The  best 
and  only  argument  worth  any  thing  with  • 
one  who  knows  so  much  is  the  $1000  reward 
offered  by  A.  I.  Root  for  one  pound  of  man- 
ufactured comb  honey.  They  won't  believe 
that,  of  course.  Then  I  say,  "Friend,  I  will 
give  you  $500  for  one  or  more  pounds  of 
manufactured  comb  honey  that  the  bees  did 
not  make,  and  I  am  ready  now  to  give  you 
any  reasonable  security  for  making  my 
promise  good."  Be  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  The  suc- 
tomer  finally  thinks  that,  perhaps,  your  hon- 
ey is  the  real  bee  honey,  and  guesses  he  will 
take  a  case.  The  next  year  he  doesn't  stop 
to  argue,  but  says  he  has  been  waiting,  for 
yours  is  surely  pure  honey.  Of  course,  he 
won't  admit  it;  but  if  you  could  hear  him 
talk  with  his  friends  you  would  hear  him  say 
he  doesn't  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
manufactured  comb  honey  after  all. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.       H.  G.  Wheeler. 

[There  is  another  strong  argument  that 
you  can  now  advance,  viz.:  that  the  nation- 
al pure-food  law,  even  if  it  were  mechanical- 
ly possible  to  manufacture  comb  honey, 
would  effectually  bar  the  product  from  the 
markets.  No  one  would  dare  sell  it,  for  the 
moment  it  left  the  borders  of  the  State  of  its 
alleged  manufacture  there  would  be  trouble. 
—Ed.]  

a  newly  formed  nucleus  leaves  hive. 
In  the  forenoon  of  June  13th  I  took  five 
empty  combs — four  full  and  one  partly  built 
out — and  put  them  in  a  box  with  wire-cloth 
bottom  and  a  one-inch  auger-hole  for  en- 
trance, as  Swarthmore  describes  in  his  book 
"Increase."  There  was  some  honey  in  the 
combs.  Then  I  shook  in  four  frames  of  bees 
from  a  strong  colony,  and  carried  them  into 
the  cellar  and  let  them  stand  there  for  seven 
hours;  then  I  nearly  dug  out  the  candy  in 
the  candy-hole  of  a  cage  containing  a  new 
queen  I  had  just  reared,  and  put  the  cage  on 
top  of  the  five  frames,  as  there  was  |-inch 
space  between  frames  and  cover.  I  then  car- 
ried the  box  and  bees  two  miles  away  from 
home,  set  them  in  the  shade  on  the  north  side 
of  a  tree,  and  opened  the  flight-hole. 
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Well,  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  I 
went  over  to  bring  the  bees  and  queen  home, 
and  you  can  well  imagine  my  surpx'ise  and 
dismay  on  finding  that  the  queen  and  bees 
had  taken  French  leave,  or  swarmed  out. 
The  bees  had  started  to  build  some  comb  in 
the  frame  that  was  partly  built  out,  and  the 
queen  had  laid  a  few  eggs,  but  probably  she 
was  not  sufficiently  fertilized,  and  tried  to 
go  out  and  find  some  drones;  but  there  were 
none  around  there.  I  think  I  was  foolish  for 
not  clipping  her  wing. 

Deerwood,  Minn.  G.  H.  Peterson. 

[Ordinarily  the  bees  would  have  stayed  all 
right  without  swarming  out;  but  it  would 
have  been  better  to  clip  the  queen's  wing, 
and,  in  addition,  given  the  bees  a  frame  of 
unsealed  brood.  — Ed. J 

AN   AUTOMATIC    SWARM-CATCHEK. 

I  send  you  a  drawing  of  an  automatic 
swarm-catcher,  of  which  I  desire  your  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  it  would  be  practical  and 
efficient.  The  tube  and  cage  are  made  of 
fine  wire  screen,  which  prevents  the  bees 
from  killing  the  queen  on  finding  that  she 
can  not  leave  with  them,  and  the  rest  is  made 
of  perforated  zinc.  William  Bacon. 

Burt,  Iowa. 

'Libera  ting  Sl  idb 
I  ClUEEN  Cag£ 


[Your  plan  would  probably  catch  the 
swarm;  but  a  far  cheaper  plan  would  be  an 
Alley  trap.  Bees  very  seldom  if  ever  kill  a 
queen  in  an  Alley  trap.  After  making  one 
or  more  fruitless  attempts  to  swarm  they 
may  supersede  her  in  the  hive.  Your  device 
would  be  no  better  than  the  Alley  trap,  and 
cost  more. — Ed.] 

PAINT   for  hives   MADE   OF   OIL   AND   PORT- 
LAND  CEMENT. 

I  paint  the  covers  of  my  hives  too,  with 
three  coats  of  boiled  oil  and  Portland  cement. 
It  hardens  like  stone,  and  the  covers  do  not 
leak.  I  have  some  covers  and  hives  that  were 
painted  this  way  13  years  ago,  and  they  are 
good  to-day. 

Mix  like  paint.  The  last  coat  is  sprinkled 
with  cement.     Rub  it  in  with  the  hands. 

TuUy,  N.  Y.  J.  W.  Tufft. 

[Such  paint  is  excellent,  as  we  know  from 
tests.— Ed.] 


A   question   CONCERNING   INCREASE. 

Does  it  set  a  strong  colony  working  .well 
in  supers  now  to  take  two  frames  of  hatched 
brood  from  them  and  give  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation in  return,  the  same  brood  being  used 
for  increase?  Would  you  advise  me  to  take 
one  colony  and  divide  it  up  in  four  nuclei 
rather  than  take  a  little  from  hives  over  my 
apiary?  E.  D.  Russell,  M.  D. 

Clare,  Iowa. 

[There  would  be  nothing  in  particular 
gained,  but  something  lost,  by  taking  away 
two  frames  of  hatching  brood.  A  colony,  to 
work  in  a  super,  should  have  a  large  force 
of  bees;  and  while  young  bees  can  not  for 
some  days  go  to  the  fields,  they  serve  to  keep 
up  the  necessary  animal  heat  of  the  colony 
for  comb-building. 

Better  by  far  make  your  four  nuclei  out  of 
one  colony  than  to  take  a  few  bees  from 
many  colonies,  thus  reducing  the  strength  of 
all  of  them  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
bees  taken  from  them. — Ed.] 


feeding   OUTDOORS    TO   STOP   ROBBING. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  read  the  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wm.  McEvoy,  and  your 
comments  thereon,  in  current  No.  8  of  Glean- 
ings—  especially  that  portion  referring  to 
feeding  bees  outside  the  hive.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  some  one  who  is  regarded  as  authori- 
ty on  subjects  about  which  he  talks,  say 
that  robbing  can  be  stopped  by  feeding  out- 
side. Feeding  has  been  practiced  by  me  in 
the  yard,  not  ten  feet  away  from  the  hives, 
to  prevent  robbing;  but  there  has  been  so 
much  said  against  the  practice  of  feeding 
outdoors  that  I've  been  afraid  to  mention 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  my  practice  for  at 
least  ten  years,  fearing  I  might  get  a  sharp 
pen,  or  something  else  sharp,  jabbed  at  me. 
My  first  experience  was  immediately  after 
reading  a  very  authoritative  article  against 
the  practice.  You  know  I  am  curious  to 
know  if  these  things  are  so,  consequently  do 
some  experimenting,  though  it  may  be  risky 
sometimes.  I  have  found  out  a  lot  of  things 
myself  by  so  doing,  and  think  then  I  know 
that  sometimes  they  are  not  so. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.      Wm.  M.  Whitney. 

[Orthodoxy  does  not  even  yet  recognize 
the  possibilities  of  outdoor  feeding  to  stop 
or  prevent  robbing;  but  it  will  some  day,  es- 
pecially when  such  old  wheel-horses  as 
Boardman,  McEvoy,  Whitney,  as  well  as 
some  others,  vouch  for  it.  For  extracting 
after  the  season  it  will  prove  a  great  boon. 
—Ed.] 

alexander  plan  for  weak  colonies. 

I  tried  Mr.  Alexander's  plan  of  strength- 
ening weak  colonies  by  placing  them  over 
strong  ones  and  failed  completely.  I  feel 
sure  the  fault  lay  in  not  placing  something 
between  to  prevent  their  killing  each  other. 
I  think  I  will  try  it  once  more,  putting  screen 
wire  between  and  making  an  opening  above 
for  the  upper  colony.        R.  C.  Morrison. 

Rutherford  ton,  N.  C. 
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llOMLS 

byA.LROOT 


F  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it.— Genesis  1 :  28. 

For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.— Matt.  19:14. 

On  my  return  from  Florida  I  met  Mrs. 
Root  at  the  home  of  our  youngest  daughter 
in  New  York  city,  and  we  passed  a  week 
very  pleasantly  in  studying  the  great  me- 
tropolis. It  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
"nature  study"  that  I  have  been  telling 
you  all  about  on  my  Florida  island,  for  we 
studied  humanity,  at  least  a  part  of  the 
time,  rather  more  than  chickens.  Among 
other  things,  we  took  an  automobile  trip 
around  the  city,  and  listened  meanwhile  to  a 
megaphone  lecture.  We  passed  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  Mrs.  Hettie  Green,  and 
various  other  celebrated  personages.  The 
"lecturer"  seemed  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  homes  of  millionaires.  I  remember  he 
said  in  one  place  something  like  this: 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  man  who  lives 
over  there  had  so  much  trouble  with  his  wife 
that  he  gave  her  two  million  dollars  to  va- 
cate and  get  out  of  his  way.  But  after  he 
got  rid  of  her  he  invited  her  to  come  back, 
and  he  let  her  keep  the  two  million  dollars 
too." 

Now,  I  can  not  just  tell  whether  it  was  the 
lecturer  or  somebody  else  who  intimated  that 
this  multi-millionaire  had  got  his  eye  on  a 
young  actress,  but  the  good  wife  stood  in  the 
way.  When  he  found,  however,  that  this 
actress  was  not  impressed  by  his  millions  as 
he  had  calculated,  he  was  glad  to  get  his 
lawful  wife  back  again. 

Owing  to  my  deafness  I  could  not  catch 
all  the  talk,  especially  as  most  of  it  was  giv- 
en while  we  were  going  at  a  rapid  rate. 
But  I  caught  something  like  this:  The  speak- 
er, swinging  his  hand  over  a  certain  part  of 
the  city,  said,  "Over  in  this  section  there 
are  sixteen  babies  born  every  minute."  Then 
he  named  another  part  of  the  city  —  I  am 
sorry  I  can  not  give  it — where,  he  said,  there 
were  only  sixteen  babies  born  in  a  whole 
year.  I  presume  the  "sixteen  every  min- 
ute ' '  referred  to  some  regions  densely  popu- 
lated by  the  lower  classes  of  emigrants  and 
foreigners.  The  other  location  was  proba- 
bly among  the  millionaire  people  and  well- 
to-do  folks,  and  I  greatly  fear,  dear  friends, 
it  is  beginning  to  apply  to  our  educated,  in- 
telligent, fairly  well-to-do  men  and  women. 

You  who  have  known  me  longest  are  per- 
haps well  aware  that  I  rejoice  to  see  young 
people  get  married;  and  it  pains  my  heart  to 
see  any  man  or  woman,  especially  gifted  and 
talented  men  and  women,  when  they  get 
along  to  25  or  30,  seem  to  be  making  no 
plans  for  the  building-up  of  a  home.     Now, 


after  these  young  people  get  married  I  still 
feel  anxious  in  regard  to  their  future  welfare 
and  future  value  to  humanity  in  general,  un- 
til I  see  some  little  ones  coming  to  that 
home,  provided  it  is  such  a  home  as  God  de- 
signetl  every  home  should  be  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world;  and  I  propose,  dear 
friends,  to  consider  in  my  talk  to-day  some 
of  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
making  of  American  homes.  I  have  already 
considered  the  objections  to  getting  married, 
but  I  will  go  over  them  briefly  here.  One 
of  them  is  that  young  people  can  not  afford 
it;  that  the  young  man  is  not  getting  suffi- 
cient salary,  etc.  When  Mrs.  Root  and  I 
had  decided  that  we  would  work  together 
side  by  side,  this  question  came  up.  I  think 
it  was  $3.50  a  week  that  I  was  paying  for  my 
board.  Well,  with  this  $3.50  she  provid- 
ed the  table  for  us  both  and  had  something 
left.  Mrs.  Root  is  a  worker,  as  you  may 
happen  to  know.  She  was  a  worker  when 
she  was  a  girl;  and  although  she  is  now  well 
along  toward  70  she  is  a  pretty  lively  work- 
er yet.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  were  none 
of  them  well  to  do,  but  they  managed  to 
give  us  a  few  things  to  start  the  home;  and 
Mrs.  Root  gave  me  better  fare  than  I  ever 
got  at  any  boarding-house,  and  had  some- 
thing left,  to  say  nothing  about  the  fun  we 
two  had  every  day  of  our  lives.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  cloud  over  us  when 
we  first  had  intimation  that  a  little  prattler 
was  coming  to  stay  with  us  a  little  earlier 
than  we  had  planned;  and  when  another 
and  another  came  along,  I  fear,  perhaps, 
there  was  some  murmuring.  But,  dear  me! 
how  difficult  it  was  to  learn  that  God's  plans 
were  very  much  wiser  and  better  than  ours ! 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  five  little  prattlers 
that  came  along,  one  after  the  other,  how 
could  I  have  gone  up  to  Michigan  and  start- 
ed a  peach-orchard,  or  gone  down  to  Flori- 
da when  bleak  weather  came,  and  played 
with  my  chickens  all  daylong?  Young  peo- 
ple, when  they  start  out  in  life,  seldom  think 
of  these  things;  but,  my  dear  young  friends, 
how  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  keep 
young  to  the  end  of  your  days,  and  enjoy 
life  up  to  a  good  old  age,  unless  you  have 
not  only  children  but  grandchildren  as  well 
to  take  up  life's  duties  and  give  you  a  res- 
pite and  vacation  in  due  time,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  making  things  lively  and  full  of  life 
all  around  the  neighborhood? 

Perhaps  the  getting  married  part  of  it  can 
be  got  along  with;  but  I  am  told  that  the  ob- 
stacles are  multiplying  against  having  chil- 
dren in  the  home.  Our  youngest  daughter 
has  one  of  the  most  convenient  homes — that  is, 
convenient  for  making  it  easy  and  pleasant  for 
housework  —  that  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  or  that  of  Mrs.  Root  to  see.  They 
live  in  one  of  the  New  York  apartment 
houses  or  flats.  There  are  no  cottages  in 
New  York,  with  their  vine-covered  porches 
and  pretty  little  dooryards.  Although  Mr. 
Boyden,  our  son-in-law,  went  13  miles  away 
from  his  oflice  out  in  the  suburbs  to  find  a 
place  where  apartments  were  reasonably 
cheap,  about  the  only  thing   they  could  do 
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was  to  get  some  third-floor  rooms  in  a  flat. 
But  these  rooms  are  most  beautifully  ar- 
I'anged  for  the  housekeeper.  There  is  hot 
water,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  bath- 
room. There  are  hot-water  radiators,  nice 
large  windows  so  you  can  have  sunshine  as 
well  as  outdoor  air;  and  there  is  a  dumb 
waiter  to  bring  up  every  commodity  close  to 
or  into  the  kitchen.  Men  come  around  reg- 
ularly to  take  away  your  waste  in  the  kitch- 
en, and  other  men  deliver  ice,  bread,  gro- 
ceries, etc.  All  the  appliances  are  so  handy 
that  every  thing  may  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  with  the  least  amount  of  labor,  and 
the  whole  thing  seems  to  be  ideal  for  a  young 
couple  —  ivith  no  children.  The  people  who 
own  the  apartment  houses  do  not  want  fam- 
ilies, and,  if  I  am  correct  about  it,  they  do 
not  seem  to  want  any  babies  around.  It  is 
out  of  the  fashion.  May  be  I  am  wrong 
about  this.  I  hope  so.  This  same  lecturer 
on  the  automobile  informed  us  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  city  the  occupants  owned  the 
apartments  where  they  lived;  and  many  of 
these  apartment  houses  go  up  many  stories. 
You  see  it  does  not  make  very  much  differ- 
ence whether  you  are  high  or  low.  The  ele- 
vators and  appliances  furnish  almost  every 
convenience  to  those  up  in  the  upper  stories 
that  they  have  in  the  lower  ones. 

Our  last  and  most  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  raising  families  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing fashion  among  hired  help  to  And  places 
where  there  are  no  children.  Our  agricultu- 
ral papers  are  now  discussing,  and  have  been 
for  several  years  past,  not  only  the  difficulty 
but  the  impossibility  of  getting  competent 
help  on  the  farm,  for  any  thing  near  such 
prices  as  the  average  farmer  can  afford  to 
pay.  Now,  of  late  the  trouble  in  getting 
competent  help  for  the  mother  of  the  home 
seems  to  be  still  more  difficult.  I  am  told 
that,  while  wages  are  constantly  increasing, 
the  quality  of  the  help  in  the  market  is  con- 
stantly decreasing.  If  the  mother  of  the 
home  is  sick  you  can  probably  get  a  hired 
nurse  by  paying  her  three  or  four  dollars  a 
day  and  her  board.  But  this  hired  nurse 
gives  you  to  understand  very  quickly  that 
she  is  not  to  do  housework,  cooking,  wash- 
ing, nor  any  thing  of  the  kind.  When  you 
get  a  hired  ni;rse  you  must  also  get  a  hired 
girl  to  cook  for  this  nurse  and  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Then  this  hired  girl  will  give 
you  to  understand  very  soon  that  she  is  not 
to  do  the  washing.  When  washday  comes 
vou  must  hire  a  wash- woman;  and  when 
housecleaning  time  comes  you  must  hire 
still  another  woman  to  clean  house;  and  in 
some  places  they  not  only  hire  a  woman  to 
clean  house,  but  they  get  two  women,  for  it 
is  too  hard  work  for  one  woman  to  do  the 
necessary  lifting,  etc.  And  to  be  right  up  to 
date  you  must  also  get  a  man  to  come  and 
whip  the  carpet  —  a  professional  carpet- 
whipper.  When  I  talk  about  the  revolt  or 
rebellion  against  these  modern  innovations 
they  tell  me,  "Oh  I  you  have  got  to  do  it. 
Things  are  different  now  from  what  they 
used  to  be."  Do  they  need  to  be  so  differ- 
ent?   Do  we  need  so  much   house?    By  the 


way,  there  is  a  little  hymn  that  commences 
something  like  this: 

Oh  to  be  nothing,  nothing, 
Only  to  lie  at  his  feet! 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  a  chance  to  talk  this  over  with  the  wife 
of  a  prominent  minister.  They  have  several 
beautiful  children  in  their  home.  A  minis- 
ter's wife  has  no  end  of  demand  on  her  time 
that  most  other  women  know  little  about, 
especially  if  her  husband  is  pastor  over  a 
congregation  of  several  hundred.  The  lady 
knew  all  about — I  was  going  to  say  the  hired- 
girl  problem;  but  I  do  not  like  to  say  "hired 
girl."  Why  not  say  help  for  the  mother? 
The  minister''s  wife,  especially  such  a  sweet- 
tempered  devoted  Christian  woman  as  this 
one  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  get  along  with  any  help  that  is  half 
way  decent;  but  just  at  the  time  of  our  talk 
the  "help  for  the  mother"  was  on  the  eve 
of  going  away.  Said  I,  have  you  somebody 
else  in  view?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  now,  "I  continued,  "may  I  ask  what 
you  propose  to  do  if  you  do  not  succeed  in 
getting  somebody?" 

She  gave  me  a  bright  pleasant  smile — yes, 
it  was  a  happy  smile  full  of  faith  and  hope 
and  energy — and  said  she  was  going  to  do 
the  woi'k  herself.  Of  course  her  bright,  en- 
ergetic, and  talented  husband  will  stand  by 
her  side  and  relieve  her  of  a  great  lot  of  hard 
work.  (One  may  wonder  if  this  is  exactly  the 
thing  for  a  high-priced  minister  to  do.)  i 
said  right  here  (in  fact,  I  have  said  it  before 
to  Mrs.  Root  and  her  grown-up  daughters) 
that  we  must  be  careful  about  worrying  or 
borrowing  too  much  trouble  over  this  matter 
of  hired  help.  Said  I,  "I  am  sure,  dear 
friends,  that  in  all  this  difficulty  God  is  striv- 
ing to  teach  us  wholesome  lessons — lessons 
that  we  need.  We  want  to  remember  the 
first  and  second  lines  of  that  little  hymn  that 
we  all  know  so  well,  or  ought  to  know: 

Have  you  trials  and  temptations, 
Is  there  trouble  anywhere? 

Take  all  these  troubles  about  hired  help 
and  every  thing  else — no  matter  whether  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  home — "take  it  to  the  Lord 
in  prayer."  And,  O  dear  friends,  when  you 
do  take  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  have  the 
men  who  are  at  work  on  the  farm,  and  the 

firl  or  woman  who  is  helping  the  mother — 
ave  them  present.  Be  sure  they  hear  the 
morning  Bible-reading  that  you  have  select- 
ed. Have  them  kneel  with  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  if  they  will.  If  not,  persuade 
them  to  be  present,  even  if  they  do  not  kneel. 
If  circumstances  are  such  that  you  find  it 
difficult  to  have  Bible-reading  and  prayer  in 
the  morning,  by  all  means  ask  a  blessing  of 
some  kind.  And  that  reminds  me  of  a  letter 
on  my  desk  asking  if  I  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  a  pattern  or  a  suggestion  for  a  blessing 
to  be  asked  at  the  table.  I  can  not  give  you 
a  pattern,  friends.  I  am  sui-e  the  great  Fa- 
ther would  not  be  pleased  to  have  me  do  so; 
but  I  can  give  you  some  suggestions.  I 
would  have  the  blessing  at  the  table  include 
the  thing  you  are  anxious  alxjut— the  things 
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you  are  all  anxious  about — if  possible  I 
feel  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  prompts  me  not  to 
have  any  two  prayers  or  "blessings"  exactly 
alike.  If  there  is  a  general  want  of  rain 
when  you  sit  down  at  the  table  I  would  say, 
"Lord,  give  us  the  rain  we  are  needing  so 
much  if  it  be  consistent  with  thy  holy  will." 
If  it  has  been  raining  for  two  weelis,  and 
everybody  is  wishing  for  sunshine  (the  way 
it  is  now.  May  7)  I  would  say,  "Lord,  give 
us  the  sunshine  if  it  is  best  for  us."  Then  I 
would  try  to  think  of  the  things  we  have  to 
be  thankful  for.  If  there  are  those  present 
who  represent  other  families  or  homes,  let 
the  blessing  be  so  worded  as  to  include  them 
especially.  If  you  have  just  succeeded  in 
banishing  the  saloons  from  your  neighbor- 
hood, do  not  forget  to  thank  God  for  that. 
It  would  surely  help  the  cause.  If  there  are 
friends  or  neighbors  ailing,  remember  them 
when  you  ask  a  blessing;  but  do  not  make  it 
too  long.  Not  only  are  the  children  restless, 
but  many  times  work  is  crowding.  We  often 
hear  complaints  that  prayers  are  too  long, 
but  seldom  that  they  are  too  brief.  The 
most  effectual  prayer  I  think  I  ever  uttered, 
and  the  one  that  has  brought  the  most  won- 
derful and  speedy  answers,  is  my  little  prayer 
that  I  have  told  you  so  much  about — "Lord, 
help." 

Now,  do  not  forget,  when  you  are  having 
trouble  about  help  in  the  home,  or  trouble 
on  the  farm,  to  utter  that  brief  prayer,  very 
often — "Lord,  help." 

In  our  town  of  Medina  we  have  quite  a  lit- 
tle colored  help  in  the  homes.  Our  people 
send  off  somewhere,  and  advance  several 
dollars.  The  help  sent  is  to  pay  this  back  in 
work.  Now,  there  are  excellent  colored 
girls  just  as  there  are  excellent  white  girls; 
and  then  there  are  others  who  seem  to  take 
advantage  of  you  just  because  you  undertake 
to  treat  them  in  a  Christianlike  way.  They 
will  be  insolent  and  overbearing  toward 
some  of  the  sweetest-tempered  and  most 
beautiful  Christian  mothers.  These  girls  do 
not  seem  to  have  enough  intelligence  to  rec- 
ognize the  kind  and  benevolent  spirit  shown 
toward  the  people  of  their  race.  I  know  of 
one  colored  girl  who  held  her  place  for  a 
couple  of  years  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  be  a 
credit  to  herself  and  a  credit  to  the  mother 
of  the  home.  The  girl  was  intelligent,  read 
one  of  Booker  Washington's  books,  and 
seemed  to  be  benefited  by  it.  She  studied  the 
Bible  every  day;  but  when  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  a  new  comer  in  the  family,  this  girl 
began  to  be  cross  and  overbearing,  and 
threatened  to  leave.  She  was  offered  an  in- 
crease in  wages  to  fix  things  for  a  little  while; 
but  she  finally  declared  in  substance  she 
would  not  work  anywhere  for  anybody  if 
she  had  got  to  have  small  children  around. 
Notwithstanding  her  daily  Bible-reading, 
her  religion  seemed  to  be  only  a  protest 
against  any  more  increase  in  population  in 
this  world  of  ours.  In  the  effort  to  find  an- 
other girl  to  take  her  place,  girl  No.  2  an- 
nounced that  she  would  not  go  anywhere, 
under  any  consideration,  where  there  was  a 
baby  in  the  home;  and  I  am  informed  it  is 


getting  to  be  the  fashion  for  hired  girls,  es- 
pecially since  they  can  get  a  job  almost  any- 
where {ivithout  references),  on  almost  a  min- 
ute's notice,  to  declare  they  will  not  work 
for  people  who  propose  to  have  children.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  universal 
strike,  and  that  if  those  who  propose  to  live  as 
God  directed  in  our  text  will  have  to  hire  a 
nurse  at  $4.00  a  day.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
some  of  this  "mothers'  help"  will  be  willing 
to  stay  even  then.  Now  the  above  are  some 
of  the  reasons  given  me  why  there  should  be 
so  many  childless  homes.  This  world  is  too 
busy  for  children  any  more.  Nobody  wants 
them  around.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there 
is  no  room.  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  and  just  now  "heaven's  kingdom." 
A  great  deal  is  said  in  the  papers  about 
patriotism,  patriotic  men — patriotic  young 
men,  for  instance— those  who,  instead  of 
thinking  so  much  about  self  all  the  while, 
have  in  mind  the  welfare  of  our  nation.  We 
used  to  have  patriotic  speeches  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  we  need  them  yet.  At  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Spain  there  were  any  num- 
ber of  patriotic  volunteers.  Now,  friends,  a 
worse  war  threatens  us— or  perhaps  I  should 
say  something  worse  than  war— worse  than 
ever  before  threatened  this  world  of  ours; 
and  nothing  can  avert  this  terrible  calamity 
but  true  patriotism;  and  in  view  of  what  I 
have  outlined  in  the  above  is  it  not  true  that 
we  need  patriotic  girls  and  women,  as  well 
as  patriotic  men?  And  I  do  not  know  but 
we  need  them  even  wo?'e— girls  who  have  not 
got  their  heads  filled  with  schemes  to  get  big 
pay  with  little  to  do.  Why,  I  heard  a  young 
woman,  whose  business  in  life  was  to  help 
mothers,  discourse  eloquently  on  the  desira- 
bleness of  getting  good  pay  in  some  place  with 
rich  people  where  there  were  no  children 
around.  That  seemed  to  be  her  idea  of 
heaven  on  earth.  Are  there  no  girls  who 
work  for  a  living  who  are  interested  in  the 
future  of  America  and  American  industries? 
Where  shall  we  get  our  statesmen?  where 
shall  we  get  ovir  great  inventors,  our  electri- 
cians, our  Edisons,  our  college  professors, 
our  learned  divines,  our  historians,  unless 
some  of  these  girls  who  work  for  a  living  will 
volunteer  to  help  the  mothers  in  the  homes? 
I  wonder  if  they  think  a  way  is  going  to  be 
discovered  so  we  can  people  the  world  as 
they  raise  chickens  in  incubators— chickens 
that  never  had  a  mother  and  never  saw  one. 
God  forbid.  There  are  not  only  educated 
men  and  women  in  our  land,  but  there  ai"e 
young  girls  who  are  devoted  Christians,  who 
not  only  seek  beautiful  homes,  but  try  to 
honor  God  in  their  lives,  in  the  language  of 
the  old  hymn- 
In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 
Towering-  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time. 

But  where  are  the  girls  who  sing  this  hymn 
as  above?  When  I  undertook  to  raise  moth- 
erless chickens  in  Florida  I  decided  that  at 
the  veryfirst  opportunity  I  was  going  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  human  babyhood.  I  want 
to  be  where  1  can  see  some  child  of  humani- 
ty when  it  first  begins  to  look  about  with 
those  baby  eyes,   to  see  what  this  world  is 
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like  and  what  is  going  on;  and  I  want  to  see 
them  develop  as  I  saw  those  chickens  and 
studied  their  development.  Is  there  not  some 
girl  (may  God  help  us  if  there  is  not),  or,  say, 
a  lot  of  girls,  who  are  so  much  interested  in 
the  coming  humanity  that  they  will  just  love 
the  job  of  taking  care  of  the  baby?  There 
may  be  some  woman  living  who  is  helping  to 
take  care  of  the  future  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  while  he  is  now  a  helpless  infant. 
Just  think  what  a  joy  it  must  be  to  such  a 
one,  if  that  woman  is  then  alive,  to  see  what 
is  being  done  to  hold  up  and  inculcate  this 
very  sort  of  patriotism  I  have  been  trying  to 
descrilie.  Of  course,  such  girls  are  not  to 
work  for  nothing.  The  world  is  ready  to 
give  them  goodjxiy;  and  they  ought  to  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  giving  (/ood  aervicc,  for 
surely  this  is  "the  Lord's  work."  It  I'ejoic- 
es  my  heart  to  know  that  our  good  President 
has  again  and  again  given  us  some  grand 
exhortations  on  this  subject. 

Some  of  you  may  ask,  "Well,  Bro.  Root, 
what  lesson  is  it  that  God  is  striving  to  teach 
us  by  this  scarcity  of  help  in  our  homes?" 
Well,  one  lesson  is,  I  am  sure,  that  we  must 
get  over  our  craze  for  being  in  fashion.  May 
be  you  call  it  being  up  with  the  times.  I 
well  remember  the  time  when  my  two  older 
sisters  used  to  get  up  early  enough  on  Monday 
morning  so  they  had  the  family  washing  done 
and"  the  clothes  hung  up  a  little  after  day- 
light. They  did  this  rather  than  be  kept  out 
of  school,  and  because  mother  had  about  all 
she  could  do  to  get  breakfast  for  a  family  of 
seven  without  being  bothered  or  troubled 
with  a  washing.  Did  these  girls  suffer  by  it? 
Were  they  behind  in  their  lessons  because 
of  getting  up  so  early  on  Monday  morning? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  When  I  spoke  about  the 
children  in  the  home— that  is,  those  that  are 
old  enough  — taking  the  place  of  the  hired 
girls,  I  met  something  like  this:  "Mr.  Root, 
things  are  different  now  from  what  they  used 
to  be  in  those  old  days.  The  girls  are  not 
only  expected  to  dress  better,  but  they  have 
to  be  on  hand  at  ever  so  many  gatherings 
that  they  did  not  use  to  know  any  thing  about. 
Even  girls  who  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  dancing  and  card-parties  have  to  go  to 
clubs,  church  sociables,  prayer-meetings,  etc. 
It  takes  time  to  get  ready  for  all  these  vari- 
ous things,  besides  being  away  from  home. 
Would  j^ou  like  to  see  your  children  worked 
as  hard  as  your  brothers  and  sisters  were 
worked?" 

My  reply  is,  if  there  is  no  other  way  of 
making  valuable  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  than  by  working  as  my  brothers  and 
sisters  worked  in  the  good  old  times,  then 
let  us  get  Ixick  a  little  with  all  our  getting 
forward.  Why,  we  thank  God  for  all  these 
short  cuts  that  have  lately  come  up  to  make 
necessary  housework  easy.  Let  us  be  care- 
ful we  do  not  undo  the  results  of  these  great 
benefits  by  mixing  in  too  many  other  things. 
I  do  not  believe  in  having  so  many  things 
going  on — say  something  almost  every  even- 
ing in  the  week  to  take  people  away  from 
their  homes  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 

After  mv  Uilk  with  that  miuiater's  wife  Ru- 


ber ventured  a  suggestion  something  like 
this:  "Father,  are  you  sure  there  is  such  a 
great  calamity  in  having  things  as  the  man  ex- 
pressed it — sixteen  children  a  minute  among 
the  laboring  classes,  and  only  sixteen  in  a 
whole  year  among  the  millionaires?" 

Well,  if  you  take  care  of  the  sixteen  that 
are  born  a  minute  in  the  way  our  Unit- 
ed States  can  and  ought  to  take  care  of 
them,  perhaps  Huber  is  right.  President 
King,  of  Obei'lin  College,  said  some  years 
ago  that  our  large  cities  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  our  country  villages  for  the  raw 
material  for  oi;r  great  men  as  a  nation.  A 
good  many  of  our  great  men,  especially 
wealthy  men,  have  few  or  no  sons;  and  when 
they  do  have  they  are  brought  up  in  suc^h 
luxury  that  there  is  no  good  material  for 
them  to  build  on.  The  good  oak  timber  that 
is  so  much  sought  for.  and  which  brings  high 
prices,  comes  from  oaks  that  are  twisted  and 
wrenched  by  the  storms  of  centuries.  No 
such  timber  can  be  grown  under  glass  in  hot- 
beds; but  notwithstanding  this,  God  the  fa- 
ther certainly  lays  the  responsibility  on  our 
shoulders  (especially  we  who  are  not  only 
educated  but  patriotic)  of  doing  our  part  to 
prevent  "race  suicide,"  as  our  good  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  it  and  held  up  as  a  warn- 
ing. 

Do  the  words  of  our  text,  "Be  fi'uitful  and 
multiply,"  refer  only  to  the  poor  and  labor- 
ing classes?  Are  the  educated  men  and  wom- 
en— those  who  have  means  to  graduate  with 
honor  in  our  great  institutions  of  learning — 
did  God  mean  that  these  should  be  exempt? 
God  forbid.  Further  back  I  referred  to 
that  prominent  minister  and  the  probable 
necessity,  in  the  absence  of  help,  of  being 
obliged  to  assist  with  the  children  and  per- 
haps the  housework.  Some  of  you  may  sug- 
gest that  it  is  rather  expensive  business  for 
an  educated  divine  to  take  the  place  of  the 
average  household  help.  But,  dear  friends, 
here  is  a  fact  that  has  a  tremendous  bearing 
on  the  question.  With  such  hired  help  as  I 
have  described — say  with  the  average  hired 
help— the  children  in  the  home  are  going  to 
be  more  or  less  biased  as  their  little  minds 
are  molded  by  daily  contact  with  these  ig- 
norant and  sometimes  vicious  people.  I  told 
you  how  my  incubator  chickens  watched 
every  movement  of  mine,  and  caught  on  to 
something  new  every  day.  Their  little  intel- 
lect seemed  to  be  like  wax  to  take  impres- 
sions and  keep  them.  Is  not  this  true  with 
the  baby  in  the  home?  We  lament  because 
the  children  of  millionaires  (when  they  have 
children)  turn  out  so  badly,  and  are  of  so 
little  use  in  this  world.  Is  it  not  owing  to 
the  environment?  Now,  suppose  this  tal- 
ented and  eloquent  divine  spends  some  of 
his  time,  or,  if  you  choose,  a  lot  of  his  time, 
in  teaching  and  training  the  baby  he  loves. 
Even  if  he  could  sway  hundreds  by  his  elo- 
quence, is  it  time  wasted  to  spend  a  good 
many  hours  each  day  with  that  baby?  Farm- 
ers are  exceedingly  careful  to  keep  their 
young  domestic  animals  away  from  vicious 
older  ones  lest  they  learn  undesirable  tricks. 
Shall  we  not  be  equally  careful  with  the  lit- 
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tie  ones  created  in  God's  own  linage  and  en- 
trusted to  our  careV  Remember  what  the 
dear  Savior  said— "Of  such  Is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

If  there  Is  a  girl  or  woman  who  reads 
Gleanings  and  loves  babies,  and  would  like 
a  place  to  work  helping  the  mother,  we 
should  l)e  glad  to  publish  her  name.  Now 
who  will  be  first  on  the  roll  of  honor? 


TREASURES  IN   HEAVEN. 

The  following,  from  the  Cleveland  Leader, 
ought  to  cause  a  thrill  in  the  heart  of  every 
American  citizen: 

San  Francisco,  April  28,  -The  army  transport  Bu- 
ford,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Christian  Herald  in 
its  effort  to  relieve  the  starving  in  China,  will  sail  for 
China  Tuesday. 

Its  stores  of  28,000  barrels  of  flour,  valued,  with  trans- 
portation charges,  at  $150,000,  will  be  taken  to  Chin 
Kiang,  China.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  once  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  is  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  re- 
lief expedition,  and  will  supervise  the  distribution  in 
China,  when  the  Buford's  four-week  trip  ends. 

Commissioner  Johnstone  and  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  will 
speak  at  services  on  the  pier  just  before  the  sailing 
of  the  ship. 

And  the  above  ought  to  make  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  feel  happy  that  they  have 
got  something  invested  in  that  shipload  of 
flour.  If  you  neglected  to  invest  something 
when  the  call  came,  make  haste  and  get 
something  in  the  next  shipload;  and  then  re- 
joice that  you  have  got  some  treasure  laid 
up  in  heaven,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  not 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  and  steal. 


FLYING   THROUGH  THE  AIR,  SKIMMING  OVER 
THE   W^ATER,   ETC. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  had  in  mind 
something  on  the  principle  of  a  flying-ma- 
chine, to  be  used  on  the  water,  not  in  the 
water,  like  a  boat,  but  to  skim  over  the  sur- 
face of  it  the  way  flying-fish  do  sometimes. 
My  plan  is  to  have  a  machine  propelled  by 
propellors  that  work  in  the  air,  so  that  the 
craft  could,  if  desired,  get  clear  out  of  the 
water  and  skim  on  the  surface  or  over  the 
surface,  sinking  back  into  the  water  when 
the  speed  slackens  or  when  the  operator 
wants  to  stop.  The  higher  the  speed,  the 
higher  out  of  the  water  the  craft  would  nav- 
igate. Of  course,  this  is  not  new.  Experi- 
ments along  the  same  line  have  been  made 
across  the  water  as  well  as  here  in  America. 
You  may  imagine  with  what  interest  I  read 
over  and  over  the  following  which  I  copy 
from  the  Dayton  Journal  of  March  1,  1907: 

WRIGHT   BOYS     SCORE  ANOTHER  TRIUMPH. 

INVENT  A  HYDBOPLiANE  AND  ATTRACT  WIDESPREAD 
ATTENTION  BY  THEIR   EXPERIMENTS  IN  MIAMI 
RIVER  NEAR    BRIDGE-STREET    BRIDGE— EN- 
GINE REFUSES   TO  WORK   AND   TEST  IS 
INCOMPLETE. 

Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright,  the  inventors  of  the  fa- 
mous Wright  flyer,  who  have  startled  the  scientific 
world  with  the  wonderful  progress  they  have  made  in 
connection  with  the  difficult  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion, have  diverted  their  attention  for  a  time  to  new 
channels  and  have  invented  a  hydroplane  which  bids 
fair  to  elicit  widespread  attention. 


The  art  of  secretiveness  has  been  thoroughly  mas- 
tered by  the  Wright  Brothers,  and  entirely  without 
the  knoweldge  of  their  most  intimate  friends  they 
have  perfected  their  most  recent  invention.  Yester- 
day they  put  their  queer  little  craft  to  a  practical  test 
on  the  Miami  River,  near  the  River-Street  bridge. 

There  is  but  little  overt  appearance  to  distinguish 
the  boat  from  the  ordinary  vessel  of  its  size,  save  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  visible  means  of  propulsion.  The 
motive  power  is  furnished  by  a  20-horse-i)ower  gaso- 
line-engine, and  this  part  of  the  entire  device  was  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  perfect  success  in  the  ex- 
periment. The  engine  refused  to  operate  pi-operly, 
and,  of  course,  the  test  was  unsatisfactory. 

Another  distinction  of  the  hydroplane,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  very 
little  displacement  of  water,  the  craft  being  practical, 
even  for  water  but  a  few  feet  deep.  The  front  of  the 
vessel  has  an  upward  tendency  as  if  supported  by 
aerial  buoyancy. 

This  is  not  the  first  hydroplane  that  has  been  in- 
vented, although  never  before  has  such  a  craft  been 
seen  in  local  waters,  or  ever  been  devised  by  any  one 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  It  promises  to  become 
another  triumph  of  more  than  passing  interest  for  the 
Dayton  inventors  who  have  already  attained  interna- 
tional renown  by  their  marvelous  achievements  in  the 
degree  of  perfection  they  have  realized  in  the  field  of 
aerial  navigation. 

In  a  talk  with  the  Wright  Brothers  a  few 
days  ago  they  said  such  an  apparatus  might, 
without  question,  make  moi'e  than  a  mile  a 
minute,  rivaling  the  ice-boats  which  fly  over 
the  frozen  lakes  in  winter.  They  do  not, 
however,  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to 
experiment  further  in  that  direction,  since 
they  have  succeeded  in  flying  so  easily 
through  the  air.  The  machine  described  in 
the  above  clipping  was  operated  first  by  one 
person.  When  they  found  it  would  go  all 
right  both  the  brothers  got  aboard,  and  final- 
ly one  of  their  helpers  besides.  This  sunk 
it  so  low  in  the  water  that  the  blades  of  the 
propeller  made  the  water  fly  pretty  lively. 
The  craft  was  given  buoyancy  by  a  couple  of 
hollow  drums  tilled  with  air.  The  above  ex- 
periment was  made  with  one  of  their  old  dis- 
carded engines,  and  the  power  was  hardly 
sutticient  to  make  high  speed.  There  would 
be  one  advantage  in  making  experiments  of 
this  kind,  for  in  case  of  accident  the  opera- 
tor would  be  in  the  water  where  he  could  be 
rescued  instead  of  being  up  in  the  clouds. 
Well,  friends,  I  can  not  help  thinking  that 
some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  time  when  we 
shall  have  crafts  skimming  over  the  water 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  automobiles 
now  move  over  the  best  roadbeds. 

In  regard  to  the  above  I  have  just  i*eceived 
from  the  Wright  Brothers  the  following 
statement: 

Dear  Mr.  Root:~Our  only  objection  to  publishing 
any  thing  about  our  experiments  is  that  it  may  cause 
people  to  write  us  for  information,  and  we  haven't  the 
time  for  answering.  Wright  Brothers. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  May  2. 


There  will  be  an  international  pure-food 
exposition  held  in  the  Coliseum  Building, 
Chicago,  from  Nov.  TJth  to  the  25th.  Now, 
why  not  get  together  and  make  a  grand  dis- 
play of  honey  and  beeswax?  The  time,  the 
date,  and  the  place  are  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. What  is  wanted  now  is  a  display  that 
will  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
anywhere.  If  the  National  will  take  hold, 
this  can  be  accomplished. 
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Only  Sand, 

Cement,  and 

Water  are  used 


making 
;!^  Concrete 
iBuilding 

Blocks 


No  Experience  Necessary 

Only  coiiimou  labor  required.  With  our  instruc- 
tions, the  beginner  can  make  as  good  blocks  as  an 
experienced  ujechanic. 

Concrete  Is  stronger,  warmer,  more  attractive,  and 
better  in  every  way  than  brick  or  stone, and,  complete 
in  a  liouse.  costs  no  more  than  a  frame  structure.  One 
barrel  of  I'ortlaiid  lement  will  make  about  sixty  of 
these  beautiful  blocks,  s.xSxli;  inches.  Send  for  our 
new  illustrated  catalog  of  machines  for  making  the 
liloclcs.     It  tells  all  about  mixing,  etc. 

Medina  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

22  Court  Street  Medina,  Ohio 


Hitch  them  up 


The 


iiWAViilinm^ 


'a  tea 


Poultry  Industr; 
and  the  Bee  Industry^ 

should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  conditions  fo  Success  are" 
similar  and  they  can  be  successfully  hand^dpa  the  same 
ground,  in  the  same  time,  with  the  bene^l  of 

A  Double  profit 

for  practically  the  same  care  and  ajfenlion. 

If  you  wish  to  post  yourself^i/ P  O  U  L  T  R  Y 
CULTUR-E,  no  better  ^ide  can  be  found  than 

Coi\key*s  48/1^dge  Book 
on  Ppiiliry. 

It  tells  about  Housing.  F^edjrfg,  Breeding,  and  the  general 
care  and  attention  necesafil^  to  success.  4c  in  stamps  and 
the  names  of  two  olher/igterested,  brings  it.  Get  it  today 

The  C.  £.  Conkey 

Company 

315  Ottawa 

Building, 

LEVELAND. 

'^  OHIO 

Or  aC  any  office 
of  the 

A.  I.  Root  Co. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


This  bank  is  no  fur- 
ther from  you  than  your 
nearest  mail-box. 

Deposit  and  withdraw  at  your  pleas- 
ure and  in  strict  privacy. 

Secure  as  government  bonds,  and 
pays  double  the  interest. 

Four  per  cent  on  savings  accounts  of  any 
size  from  the  first  of  the  month  on  all  depos- 
its received  before  the  5th. 

Our    booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system.     Write  for  the  booklet   to-day. 
Assets  over  One-half  IVIillion 


^  a  A  N  K  OOM  F?AN  Y    — 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 

E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


r 


WHILETtlEYLAST 

we  will  be  glad  to  forward  you, 

without  cost,  a  copy 

of  the 

SPECIAL 

"JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  " 

NUMBER 

"Seaboard"  MAGAZINE" 

handsomely  illustrated— containing  a  detailed 
description  of  the  various  features  of  the  Expo- 
sition, as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  de- 
voted to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South  and  the  territory  reached  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGA- 
ZINE, but  take  pleasure  in  sending  same  upon 
request,  in  order  that  you  may  know  of  the 
many  excellent  advantages  and  possibilities 
existing  in  our  mild  climate,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  profits  others  are  realizing 
daily  along  our  line. 

The  Seaboard  traverses  six  southern  States 
and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  opportuni- 
ties not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great, 
and  you  should  therefore  send  to-day  before  the 
supply  is  exhausted. 


^ 


J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Portsmouth.  Virginia 

Dept.  P. 
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Direct  to  "%u' 


End  your  stove  worries !   Get  a  Kalamazoo  Stove  or  Range  on  a 

360  DAYS'  APPROVAL  TEST 

anil  a  ^20,000  bank  guaranty  on  durability,  convenience  and 
economy  oJ  luel.  You  cannot  get  a  better  at  any  price,  but  you 
save  f  mm  85  to  MO  by  buying  from  the  actual  manufacturers  at__ 

Lowest  Factory  Prices— We  Pay  the  Freighty 

At  Ir  ast  git  our  prices  and  compare  our  ofifer.      Send 
postal  lor  catalogue  No.  416. 
Kalamaxoo  Stove  Co.,  MIgre.,    Kalamazoo,  MIchla'n. 


STEEL 

ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  ■will  outlast  any  other  kind. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
coveringanybuilding.  Alsobest  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  'water-proof 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain -water.  Makes  your  build 
ing  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new.  SI. SO 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofingard  siding,  each 
sheet  24  ins.  wide  and  24  ins.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like  illustration, 
sheets  22  ins.  wide  x  24  ins.  long,  S  1.75.  At  25c  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish 
sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square,  S2.O0.  Fine  Steel 
Beaded  Oeiling,  per  square,  S2.00.    Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  "V"  crimped 

'\lt  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLGR^OO 

except  Okla.,  Tex.  and  Ind.  Tor.     Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     We  will  send  this  roolingto  any  one 
Qp;„     ,  .,  .   answering   this    ad  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  us 

^o%  ot  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  Ifnot^ 
round  as  represented,  yon  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  WE  688. Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumldngs, 
Uoors,  Household  Goods  and  "■'^erytliing  needfd  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  We  buv  our  (.'i>o(ls  at 
||neriff  s  and  receiver's  sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  35TH  AND  IROW  STS..  CHIOAGQ 


BEES 


UPPLIES 


INCUBATORS  a  BROODERS 


We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  line  in  the  Central  States.  Our  goods  are  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  We  warrant  the  goods,  and  they  will  please  you.  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  early 
orders.    We  can  save  you  money.    Send  for  hig  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  all  about  them.    Do  it  to-day. 


A-DDREss  LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ^^/p^ari'a'th  st.. 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Missouri,       or        E.  T.  Flanagan,  Believille,  Illinois 


HIGGINSVILLE.  MO. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


H.  M.  Arnd,  Prop'r  York  Honey  and  Bcc-supply  Co.  ( 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 


Long-distance  telephone,  North  1559. 


NOT   J 

iNc.y 
191-193  East  Superior  Street. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc. 
Slightly  damaged  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies  at  greatly  reduced  prices  while 
they    last.     Send  for  1907  catalog  and  fire-sale  list.    ::    Beeswax  wanted. 
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Joseph  Home  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Readers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture know  l)y  this  time  that  this  is  a 
store  of  many  sides,  and  that  any  thing 
needed  for  the  person  or  the  home 
can  be  found 
liere  at  pop- 
ular prices. 

One  of  our 
specialties  is 
the  Engrav- 
ing of  Visiting 
Cards.  Now  the 
point  we  make  is 
that  many  I'ead- 
ers  of  this  maga- 
zine have  children 
away  at  school,  and 
some  of  these  students 
will  graduate  this  June. 
The  thing  is  to  have  a 
proper  card.  Note  these 
prices  for  engraved  name-plate,  and 
send  your  order  at  once — you  couldn't 
please  young  man  or  woman  better 
than  by  a  present  of  100  engi'aved  cards. 

100  Cards,  Script $   .75 

1 00  Cards.  Old  English 1 .65 

100  Cards,  Shaded  Old  English 2.75 


Engraved 
Visiting 
'  Cards 


Incubators 


Brooders 


are  made  for 
business. 
The  extra 
amount  of 
chicks  you  save  with  these  machines  over  what 
you  could  raise  with  other  kinds  will  soon  pay 
for  a  Mandt  Lee  Incubator  and  Brooder.  Don't 
waste  time  and  money.  Get  the  best ;  write  to-day. 
Ask'  about  our  mixed-grain  food  and  our  gapecure. 
C.  M.  SOOTT  00.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  HatchinMr 
and  Broodinj^  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Full  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  catalotr.  Write  to-dav. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223.  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


Buff,  White,  Silver,  and  Golden 

White,  Barred,  Buff,  and  Black 

Brown,  Buff,  and  White 

Black  JAVAS  and 

Life'ht 

Hardy,  prolific. 

farm-bred,  pure  stock. 

Eg^s  to  Hatch  at  I 
WALTER  SHERMAN,  100  Boul 


WYANDOTTES. 

ROCKS. 

LEGHORNS. 

MINORCAS. 

BRAHMAS. 

For  birds, 
moderate  prices. 

O  cts.  each. 
evard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mature;  vigorous;  prolific  layers;  best 
table  fowl;  extra  trood  ones.  Fertile  egys, 
$1.00  per  1.5.     Free  circular  is  interesting. 

J.   W.    DUNLAP.    Box    94a,    FARMINGTON,    MO. 

Hatching  Season  is  Here. 

The  farmpr's  wife  is  now  busily  engaged  setting 
eggs  and  raising  chicks  for  her  supply  of  next  year's 
breeders  and  layers,  for  in  past  years  she  has  found 
poultry-raising  to  be  the  most  profliable  of  all  branch- 
es of  farm  industry.  Her  husband  has  also  become 
interested,  and  now  among  leading  farmers  we  And 
the  poultry  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  as  well  looked 
after  as  the  horses  and  cattle.  This  is  not  the  result 
of  a  greater  love  for  the  hen,  but  simply  on  account  of 
the  profit  the  farmer  has  been  able  to  derive  from  his 
flock  at  very  little  expense,  and  with  little  loss  of  time. 

Farmers  and  their  wives  are  deeply  interested  in 
raising  poultry  by  means  of  incubators  and  brooders. 
At  this  season  they  are  particularly  interested,  as 
there  is  very  little  time  to  lose  now.  The  early-hatch- 
ed chick  is  the  one  that  pays  best,  and  all  the  eggs 
that  can  possibly  be  set  this  month  should  be  set. 
The  heavier  breeds  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes  ought  to  be  hatched  this  month.  Leghorn  eggs 
can  be  placed  in  the  incubator  in  May  with  good  re- 
sults. 

The  farm  without  an  incubator  and  brooder  to-day 
reminds  us  of  the  farm  of  a  few  years  ago  that  had  no 
reaper  or  mower.  No  farm  should  be  without  its 
poultry  literature,  and  the  catalogs  of  the  poultry  sup- 
ply manufacturers  of  to-day  constitute  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  that  literature.  The  Cyphers  Incubator 
Company's  catalog  is  one  of  the  leaders  —  in  fact,  the 
biggest  of  them  all.  It  is  a  book  of  260  pages,  contain- 
ing more  information  on  poultry  and  the  poultry  bus- 
iress  than  any  other  book  of  its  size,  including  illus- 
trations of  the  principal  poultry-plants  in  the  coun- 
try, some  of  which  raise  thousands  of  hens  and  thou- 
sands of  ducks  every  year.  The  incubators  the  com- 
pany manufactures  are  illustrated  in  colors.  To  every 
one  who  is  the  least  interested  in  poultry  we  say — 
write  for  it  now— the  hatching  season  is  at  its  height. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  publishers  of  this 
great  book,  is  a  firm  well  known  to  us,  having  their 
factory  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  branches  in  New  York 
City,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Oakland, 
Cal.  Any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  get  this  book 
can  do  so  upon  request,  free  of  charge,  if  they  will 
simply  mention  Glbanincs.  Address  Cyphers  Incu- 
bator Company,  writing  to  the  branch  ofQce  that  is 
nearest  to  you. 


EARLY 


[S    PAY    Bid 


Hatched  in  January,   Peb- 

ruaiy  and  March,  they  make 

bigproLit.s.   Hatchlhemina 

BANTA  INCUBATOR 

Heat  uniform,   ca.se  tight, 

ventilation    gives     strong 

chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 

minutes  work  daily.    Newcata- 

Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co    Dept.  23,  Ligonler.lnd. 


V>IJ  1\3  —  ARE  FROM  ^  ft 
The MUOLER.ENGRAVINC  CO. 
MUOLER,  BLD'C.    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 


Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  useil  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thirty  years I  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E.  Hilton 


Fremont,  Michigan 


'HffO'W     is     ±\xo     TirM.e>     to     Order     "iToi^r 

BEE-SUPPI-IES 

..A.rrx>   ss.a.'vde:  ax  c:>  pt  OS's: 

IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  ^et  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Sh  i  ppi  ng-cases,  etc.  it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.  There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BINGHAIVl 
•    AND 

BiNGHAVi 

sELP  ;leanino 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SMOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio:  '-The  cone  fits  Inside 
tliecapso  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  i  n  b  1  d  e  of  the 
smolcer." 

Chas.  Dadant&Son. Hamil- 
ton. 111.:  "This  is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  it  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown. 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  improvements." 

Marsh  field  Mfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
field,  Wis. :  "  the  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smolc- 
er  Is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new.so 
i^erfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine 4-inch 

Doctor ZV-i  " 

Conqueror 3       " 

Large 2% 

Little  Wonder ..   I  2 


Size  of    Price  of     Post- 
barrel.      1        3       age. 


$1  25 
85 
75 
65 
50 


$3  45 
2  40 
1  95 
1  65 
1  35 


Three  larger  sizes  In  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham  Uncapping-knife,  70c;  postage  10c. 
T.F.  BINGHAM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,   goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.    While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A    I.    ROOT  CO..   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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JSN'T  it  worth  while 
to  save  a  nickel, 
dime,  or  quarter  when 
you  ean  ?  You  can  just 
as  well  save  this  iu 
freights  by  ordering 

Root's  Goods 

FROM 

ZANESVILLE 

one    of    the    best  ship- 
ping  centers    in  the 
whole    country.     Then 
look  at  the  time  you  will    save;  for  I 
get  out  goods  with  the  utmost  pi'ompt- 
ness,    and    our    many    railway    and 
steamboat  lines  do  the  rest.     No  mat- 
ter where    you  live,    "//    You    Want 
Best  Goods  Quickest,  Send  to  Peirce.''' 
Catalog    free. 

I^E,W.PEIRCE,  Zanesville,0.j 


Supplies 

It  is  not  how  much  one  boasts  of  him- 
self, but  it's  what  others  say  that 
counts  in  this  world. 

If  you  want  the  best  goods  made,  prompt- 
ness and  accurateness  in  the  execution 
of  orders,  and  be  your  own  judge  in 
A  Fair  and  ISQuare  Deal  all  the  ivay  through, 
send  to  us  at  once.    Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  SOOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


iv^^^^   I       ^    New  Goods.    Free  Catalog. 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


I 


AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 


PHONE. 


I  17  FLORENCE  ST 


DOVETAILED  HIVES, 
SECTIONS,  ETC. 

of  best  quality  (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON'S  MAKE). 
Extra  low  prices  quoted  on  all  supplies.  Let  me 
figure  on  your  order.  I  can  save  you  money.  BERRY 
BASKETS  AND  BOXES  in  stock.  Send  for  32-page 
catalog  free.     W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  bee-keepers  prefer 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more,  readily. 

Dittmer's  Process .  .  . 
.    ...    is  Dittmer's 

It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  owes  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

Working  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free    catalog    and    samples. 

Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. .  .  for  .  .  . 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laubencb  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5.  1907. 


Send  for  catalog. 
ping    facilities    in 


Best  ship- 
the    State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 
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At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points   in  the  South   and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKUN,   MANAGEB 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 

A  series  of  booklets  on  bee  subjects  by  E.  Ij. 
Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania,  known  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing- world  as  "  Swarthmore."  These  books  are 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information.  The 
Swarthmore  method  of  queen-rearing  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  important  innovation  in  bee-keep- 
ing of  recent  years: 

INCREASE.  The  first  of  the  series.  Anyone 
desiring  to  enlarge  his  apiary  should  learn  the 
Swarthmore  way.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts. 
French  edition  entitled  "Accroissement,"  50  cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY  NUCLEI.  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating  queens  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  the  (jueen-rearing  business. 
From  this  booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct.  Price,  postpaid,  2.5  cts.  French  edition 
entitled  "  Nuclei  Miniatures,"  50  cts.  postjiaid. 

COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarthmore  methods  of 
queen-rearing  in  regard  to  cell-getting.  Price, 
postpaid,  25  cts. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  Revised 
edition.  It  tells  the  honey-producer  how  to  rear 
queens  by  the  very  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little  money  and  little 
trouble,  in  just  as  effective  and  economical  plan 
for  the  bee-keeper  who  works  for  profit.  Price 
25  cts.  postpaid. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS. 
Complete  outfit  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 

ORDERS  for  these  books  should  be  sent  to 
your  regular  dealer  in  supplies,  or  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  bee-journal.  The  trade  supplied  by 
Thb  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  distributing 
agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEEKEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MAKAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


TsAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

!?-Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

1 82  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1489 
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I  A  IM 


ueen 


and  nothing  but  Italians;  an  improved  superior  strain  is  what  Quiriri' 
the'Queeri'Breeder  furnishes.  20  years'  experience.  A  letter  before  us  from  a 
Pai'ilic-coast  l)ee-keeper  tells  us  that  by  the  use  of  our  queens  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
extensive  honey-producers  of  his  State,  and  that  he  expects  to  put  in  1000  young  queens  in 
'07,  and  he  says  the  bulk  of  them  will  come  from  Quirin~the'Queen~Breecler. 
We  are  a  honey-producer;  our  stock  is  bred  for  business.  Try  our  stock  and  be  convinced. 
The  editor,  in  observing  some  of  our  stock,  made  the  remark  that  such  bees  are  in  great 
demand.     Circular  and  list  of  testimonials  free. 


Prices  of  Queens  before  July- 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens '■ 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders... 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen.. 
Full  colonies  on  eiyht  frames 


A  DD  the  price  of  whatever  grade  of  queen  is  wanted, 
with  nuclei  or  colonies;  nuclei  ready  about  May  10; 
can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  pure 
mating  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  employ  400 
to  500  swarms  in  queen-rearing,  and  expect  to  keep 
500  to  1000  queens  on  hand  ready  to  mail.  Our  North- 
ern-bred bees  are  hardy,  yet  gentle:  they  will  give  you 
results.        ::        ::        ::        ::        Address  all  orders  to 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


MARSHFBELD  GOODS 


MEANS 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freight 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfcc^t. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Goirpany,  Marshtield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


BEES  and  SUPPLIES 


FROM 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  furnishing  every 
thing  the  Eastern  bee-keeper  needs.  Our  office  and 
warerooms  are  at  the  same  old  stand — 105  Park  Place, 
New  York.    Full  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  hives. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove.  L.I.  I.  J.STRINGHAM. 


MINNESOTA  QDEENS 

Nothing  Better.        Try  Them. 

Til ree-}iand  anil  Golden  Italiant:. 
We  warrant  our  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  all  queens.  We  want 
>our  orders  and  will  till  them 
promptly  on  and  after  .June  1st,  at 
75  cts.  untested,  and  $1.2.5  for  tested 
of  either  strain.  A  postal  will  brinjir 
\  ou  a  circular.   Send  vour  orders  to 

MENNIE  Sc  FENTON, 

Pine  Island,  Minnesota. 
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/\__  _  _ _- _  aL  —a  r|l/^o*»/fc  ^^^  ^^^  always  "  just  for  looks."  Hear  what  one  of  my  queens  has  done, 
IlllPPnx  Tllfll  ■  IcdSc  ''^^'^  ^^^^  before  April  15  of  the  present  season.  "  Bear  Sir:— The  queen  I 
X  *■•«**    ■   ■*'*•''*'  purchased  of  you  last  fall  has  already  given  me  over  200  lbs.  of  honey  this 

season.  I  think  that  is  g-ood  for  so  early  in  the  season.  Have  your  bees  done  as  well?  M.  A.  Salazeb,  Fal- 
furrias,  Texas."  I  breed  the  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  of  Italians;  also  the  Holy  Land  and  Carniolan  races 
in  separate  yards.  Of  the  Red-clover  ^tock  I  can  safely  say  there  are  none  better.  T  have  a  few  left  of  those 
extra-tine  breeding  queens.  If  you  are  going  to  requeen  your  apiaries,  one  of  these  breeders  will  be  of  untold 
value.  Remember,  I  place  a  guarantee  behind  every  Laws  queen.  Price  of  queens  each,  $1.00;  sixfor$5.i.C 
Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $10.00.    Circulars  free.  W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


^^^^  Your  Quccnicss  Colonics 

Introduce  a  vigorous  tested  queen.  We 
can  furnish  them  by  return  mail  from  our 
fine  Strain  of  Three-band  Italians;  queens 
reared  last  fall  and  winter  in  four-frame 
nuclei.  Choice  tested  queens  by  return 
mail,  $1.00  each.  Untested  queens  ready 
to  mail  March  15,  75c;  $8.00  per  dozen. 
No  disease,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 

Loreauville      -      Iberia  Parish      -      Louisiana 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians. Th«  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Te> 


Italian  Queens 

Fine  young  prolific  three  and  five 
banded  Italian  ciueens  by  return 
mail.  Untested,  only  60  cts. ;  tested. 
75  cts.;  extra  line  queen,  $1.00.  Full 
colonies  in  eight-frame  new  hive 
with  queen,  $4.75.  Three-frame 
nuclei,  with  queen,  $2.75. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,    ALMA,  MO. 


NOTICE 

To  all  apiarists,  that  /)>'  Ltiiai  Siiiwni  in 
Leghorn  has  succeeded  to  the  old  estab- 
lished business  formerly  conducted  by 
Bianconcini  in  Bologna,    j^i^i^ii  simom 

LIVOBNO  (leghorn) 
(ITALY). 

ITALIAN  -:-  QUEENiS 

Golden  and  three-banded  red-clover  stock;  Untest- 
ed. 60  cts.  each,  or  $7.00  per  doz.  Select  untested,  75 
cts.  each,  or  six  for  $4.00.  Safe  arrival.  No  disease 
of  any  kind.  W.  J.  FOREHAND,  Fort  Deposit.  Ala. 


Red-clover  and  Caucasian  Queens 

Heady  now.  My  red-olover  strain  do  g:ood 
work  on  both  red  and  white  elover.  Un- 
teste(i.7.rir;  tented.  «1.     Dovetailed  Hives.  $1 

eiuh ;   and  all  kinds  of  supplies.    Give  me 

vourliiil.  I'lenty  tine  queens  ready.  Girc'l'r. 

is    ROUTZAHN;      .      BIGLERVJLLE.  PA. 


GOLDEN  QUEENS 

Balance  of  season  at  70  cts.  each,  three.for  $2,  or  six  for 
$3  50.  Goldensonly.  Safe  arrival,  perfect  satisfaction. 
R.  O.   COX,   Rt.  4f   Greenville,  Ala 

Red-clover  Italian  Queens   Exclusively. 

Warranted  purely  mated,  75  cts.;  three  for  $2.00. 
F.   M.   MAYBERRY,  LEDERACHVILLE,    PA. 


Moore's  Lonn  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  tl; 
6,85;  12,  «9.  Tested,  H.50;  6,  «8. 
Breeders,83.60.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS.    -    ORANGE,  CAL 


Queens 


TAYLOR'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS  IS  THE  BEST. 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  also  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies  of  bees. 
Bees  in  separate  yards.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 


Better  tHan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  »?  >J'  >?  I  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here;  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $1.50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old, 
double  these  prices. 
Dele  Collins,  PH  D.,  Kmporititn,  Pa. 


ITALlArSi 
QUEENS 


Bred  from  the  best  stock 
this  country  can  pro- 
duce. Bright  golden 
and  3-batided  queens; 
ready  May  20th.  I  am 
now  booking  orders,  which  will  be  filed  and  filled  in 
rotation.  After  May  20th,  all  orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Untested  uueens,  60  cts.;  six  for 
$3..S5  or  $6.50  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.00,  or  six  for  $5.50. 
Two-frame  nuclei  (Danzenbaker  or  Hoffman  frame), 
with  young  queen,  after  June  1st,  $2.00. 
Geo.  "WT.  Barnes,  Box  340.  Nor-tvalK,  O. 


Westwood   Rcd-clovcr   Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.         H.  ALLEY.  Wenham  Mass. 


Queens  from  SO  Cents  Up! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CKttrcH,  Arnold,  Pa. 
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3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50:  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.2.5— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 


..  a 


ROSE  -  LAWN  -  QUEENS" 

Three  hundred  select  untested  Golden  and 
Red-clover,  reared  in  our  Southern  yards, 
at  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00;  dozen  for  $9.00. 
April  delivery.  .  .  Quality  guaranteed. 
Northern  reared,  May  1st.  Caucasians, 
Banats,    Carniolans.    Place    orders    now. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,      Lincoln,  Nebraska 

College  View  Station 

DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

Have  a  fine  lot  of  Italian  Breeding-queens 
ready  for  immediate  deliveiy.  They  are 
also    booking    orders    for    1907    queens. 

1  3  12 

Untested $100  $2  50      $9  00 

Tested 1  50  4  00  14  00 

Tested  last  year's  rearing.  2  50  —  — 

Select  breeding  5  00  —  — 

Elxtra  select  breeding — 10  00  —  — 
BORODINO,     ONONDAGA      CO.,     NEW     YORK. 

Italian  Queens   ^  ^  ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt.  B.  McCain.  Rt.  1.  Oswego,  111. 

MOTT'S    LONG-TONGUED 

IMPORTED  QUEENS! 

Also  Goldens.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Untested,  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.25.  Write  for  prices.  Postal-orders  drawn 
on  Decatur,  Mich.  E.  E.  MOTT.  Gienwood,  Mich. 

QUEENS!  and   NUCLEI! 

Circulars  free.    D.  J.   BLOCKER,   Pearl  City,  111. 


Caucasian  and  Long-  j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

1005t  *0  6  Q  tie  e  n-breeder  i  ik 
Apiary  of  Dept.  of  A.^rictxltus>e, 
'WasHin^ton,  D.  C.      ^    ^    ^    ^    ^ 


Both  Races. 
Untested. 
Select  " 
Tested 


Before  June  15. 
1  6         12 

$  .75  $4.25  $8.00 
1.00  5.50  10.00 
1..50 


After  June  15. 
1         6        12 
$  .60    $3.35    $6..50 
.75     4.00     7.50 
1.25 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descrixjtive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


QUEENS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  Jill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-tratherinK,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  l!f:<:-k<-ei)ers'  Re- 
rifw.  Plint,M)ch..says:  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  .seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen  " 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  .'•upplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  $1  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9. 
Select,  untested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $6;  doz.,  $11. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  I,  Morgan,  Ky. 


Golden  Italian  Queens 

Readv  for  points  where  weather  permits  reception. 
Untested,  $1.00;  dozen.  $9.00— after  March,  $8  00;  se- 
lects, 25  cts.  extra;  tested,  $1.50;  select,  $2.00;  breeders, 
$;i.00  up.    Circular  free;  17  years'  experience. 

J.  B    CASE,   Port    Orange,   Fla. 


ITAi:.IA.N  QUf^ENS  and  BCBS 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 


Bright,  Plump  and  Vig- 
orous  Young    Untested 


QUEENS 


Root     red-clover    strain. 
A.  H.  KANACY,  MILROY,  PA. 


X  •X*  .A.  Xj  X  .A.  3»^       Q  XJ  3B  EI  rr  S 

Golden    or    dark.    Untested,  $1.00;    tested,  $1.50. 
C.  D.  BENTON,  .  .  .  AKIN,  N.  Y. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his^bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  eciuals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  tine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


BIG  DISCOUNT 

ON  Ai^L  marshfie:i^d  suppliers 

Dovetailed  hives,  8-frame,  iVa-story.  $1  35;  10-frame, 
$1.50;  No.  1  sections,  $4.00:  No.  2.  $:i.,50.  FREE— a 
Standard  Root's  3!i-inch  smoker,  with  order  amount- 
ing to  $15.00  or  over.  Send  for  48-page  catalog,  free. 
I  sell  Roofs  supplies  at  factory  prices— 49^  discount. 

5.  D.  Buell,  Union  Citx>  MicK. 


LICE  AND 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THEM 

Laiiilierfs  ( )ld  Krli.'ihle  "Death  to  Lice" 
imply  extfrniinates  all  kiiula  of  lice  on 
iiltry.    Ono  can  ot  Liuuburt's  will   save 
dozens  ot  dollars  in  the  hatching  season. 
I^se  it  on  your  setting?  hens,  no  lice 
on  the  chicks.    Sample  10c.  100  oz.  $1. 
rm  I'ockct  Book  "I'ointers"  free. 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 
687Munon  Bldg.,  Cbicago. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— A  boy  from  14  to  18,  as  helper  with  300 
colonies,  and  on  7  acres. 

E.  Lane,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.- An   apiarist;    state   references,    experi- 
ence, and  lowest  wages. 

A.  Talfourd,  Billings,  Montana. 

Wanted.— Young  man  to  help  with  bees  at  once. 
Write  age,  lowest  wages,  and  experience. 

E.  F.  Atwater,  Box  37,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

Wanted. — Single  man  of  good  habits,  to  work  in 
apiary.  A.  E.  Woodward  &  Son, 

Rexford  Flats,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.    Root's  goods. 
E.  C.  Richardson,  Adrian,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stbbbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale.— Souvenir  postals,  ruins  John  Brown's 
tannery,  6c  each.    Laura  Baker,  New  Richmond,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Good  Smith  Premier  typewriter.  Will 
take  beeswax  or  good  offer.      Box  95,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— 1000  second-hand  bee-hives  in  good  con- 
dition. L.  hives,  40  cts.;  Heddon,  30  cts.;  Chaff,  50  cts. 
H.  &  W.  J.  Manley,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Alexander  wire  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  75c  each,  or  3  for 
$2.00  post  paid.    Frank  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y, 


For  Sale.— a  quantity  of  Hilton  chaff  and  other 
hives  in  the  fiat,  cheap  to  close  out.  In  quantities  to 
suit.         A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Good  bee  and  farm  range,  about  130 
acres,  2%  miles  southwest  Eseondido,  San  Diego  Co., 
Cal.  Price  $2600.    Friedrich  Hassb,  Eseondido,  Cal. 


Found.— After  thirty  years'  experimenting,  a  comb- 
frame  that  is  practical  and  bids  defiance  to  propolis. 
All  about  them;  write  the  inventor. 

D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

For  Sale.— One  two  and  a  half  H.  P.  engine  and 
boiler  in  good  working  order.  Used  not  over  150  days. 
Cost  $150.    Will  sell  for  $75.  J.  W.  Utter, 

Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— 50  to  75  Roofs  ten-fr.  Dov'd  one-story 
hives,  complete,  nailed  and  painted.  Used  but  little; 
frames  new  and  mostly  wired;  60c  each.  Also  about 
75  Root's  ten-fr.  supers  for  4'4x4}4'  plain  sections,  and 
new  inside  fixtures  for  40;  20  cts.  each  in  any  quantity. 
F.  W.  Lesser,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — A  quantity  of  second-hand  chaff  hives, 
consisting  of  10-frame  Quinbys  and  13-frame  Gallups; 
no  inside  furniture;  only  $1.00  each. 

E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  lOOO.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hive?  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne.  111. 

For  Sale.— One-piece  sections,  of  all  the  standard 
sizes,  1000,  $4.00;  No,  2,  $3..50;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  These 
sections  are  strictly  first-class.  Also  other  supplies 
very  cheap.  Jas.  E.  Morgan, 

Dansville,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 38  new  Dovetailed  comb-honey  supers 
complete  with  fence  separators,  filled  with  No.  1  iUx 
4'4xl%  plain  sections  and  foundation  starters  (all 
Root's  make),  same  as  designated  in  Root's  catalog 
4P-8,  except  not  painted  Also  ten  supers  as  abovi-, 
without  sections  of  foundation  (used  only  once). 
Price  $23  00.  .500  Roots  make  No.  2  4'ix4'4Xli4  plain 
sections,  $2.00.  25  lbs.  thin  super  foundation  (Ditt- 
mer's  make,  in  perfect  order,  $10  50.  The  lot  for  $35.00. 
Or  will  exchange  for  L.  or  Heddon  extracting-combs 
or  brood  foundation.    Address 

O.  H.  Townsend,  Otsego,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Seven-room  house  with  cellar — two- 
story;  stone-basement  barn,  36x48;  three  acres  of 
good  land  with  plenty  of  fruit-trees  and  grapevines, 
located  on  Canada  St.,  Munnsville,  Madi.son  Co,,  N. 
Y..  in  the  Stockbridge  Valley— a  very  desirable  loca- 
tion for  a  bee-keeper,  with  plenty  of  basswood  tim- 
ber, clover,  buckwheat,  etc.  Several  years  ago  my 
brother  kept  a  large  stock  of  bees  h'  re  and  was  very 
successful;  located  on  the  O.  &  W,  R.  R.,  nine  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Oneida.  Price  $1800,  wi'h  $800 
cash,  and  balance  on  long  time  at  6  per  cent  if  de- 
sired.   Any  further  information  will  be  given  by 

R.  H.  WooLVER,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1— 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15.00. 

Mill  No.  2 — 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3— 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  price  $25.00. 

Mill  No.  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— On  account  of  age  I  wish  to  sell  my 
ranch  of  163  acres,  8  miles  back  from  the  Pacific  coa>t, 
at  Del  Mar.  It  is  nearly  all  fenced  and  ci'oss-fenced; 
100  acres  under  cultivation  the  rest  pasture;  is  as 
near  frostless  as  any  place  in  Souttiern  California; 
small  house  500  feet  above  sea-level,  giving  a  fine 
view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  stable,  well,  and  other  im- 
provements; LusardiP  O.,  with  tri-weckly  mail  ser- 
vice at  my  house.  Besides  home  consumption  I  have 
sold  $1000  produce  yearly,  and  am  r  ot  able  to  cultivate 
more  than  half  the  tillable  land  any  year.  Through 
exceptional  opportunity  I  know  it  is  the  be^t  bee  lo- 
cation within  a  radius  of  more  than  20  miles.  At  all 
times  from  January  to  November  there  is  something 
more  or  less  plentiful  for  bees,  fn  May  and  June  I  get 
a  surplus  of  white  honey  from  sase,  than  which  none 
is  finer,  five  or  six  weeks  longer,  a  surplus  of  darker 
honey  from  other  sources.  My  honey-house  and  bee- 
yard  are  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  worked  I 
know  of.  I  am  not  anxious  to  sell  the  apiary,  because 
it  is  profitable,  and  I  can  and  like  to  handle  bees;  but 
if  it  will  promote  the  sale  ot  the  land,  which  I  can't 
handle,  for  I  am  in  my  68th  year,  I  would  sell  part  or 
all  the  apiary.    For  further  particulars  address 

A.  J.  Burns,  Lusardi,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.- 400  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in  lots  to 
suit.    Write  for  prices.  F.A.Gray, 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn, 
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Fob  Sale.— Queens  from  bees  that  gather  honey; 
also  full  colonies  of  bees.  Harold  Horn  op, 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — 25  colonies  of  Italian  and  hybrid  bees 
in  8-fraflie  L.  hives— Hoifman  frames. 

H.  M.  West,  North  Kingsville,  O. 

For  Sale.- Italian  queens,  hustlers.  Untested.  65 
cts.;  tested,  $1.00.  Select  tested,  $2.00.  Breeders, 
$3.00  each.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon.  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DeMark,  Mehan,  Okla. 

For  Sale.— Thirty  colonies  Italian  bees  in  shipping- 
boxes,  on  seven  L.  or  H.  frames,  in  good  condition,  at 
$3.50  per  colony.        Wm.  Amelang,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


For  Sale.- Untested  golden  Italian  queens.  Good 
queens.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  One,  .50  cts.;  three, 
$1.25;  five,  $2.00.    D.T.Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.C. 

For  Sale.— Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  branch  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  will  ship  full  colonies,  nuclei,  and 
queens  of  same  grade  direct  fi-om  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  at  regular  catalog  prices.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  SaXiE. — Mated  homer  pigeons.    Inquire  North 
Wilcox,  Northside  Farm,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — S.   C.    W.    Leghorns;    heavy    laying 
strain;  eggs,  $1.00  per  15.    F.  Bubdett,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


For    Sale. — Homers   for   squab-breeding;    mated 
birds.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For    Sale.— Extra-flne     rose-comb    Rhode-Island 
Reds  exclusively.    Eggs,  $2.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  50. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Deeble,  Lucas,  Kansas. 

For  Sale.— Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  duck  eggs. 
Will  supple  customers  strictly  fresh  eggs,  $1.00  per  13. 
John  W.  Olson,  Rt.  1,  Box  50,  Stratford,  la. 


For  Sale.  — 15  choice  barred  P.  eggs,  90  cts.,  from 
a  purely  bred,  prize-winning  stock.    Write  me  at  once. 
H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  18  for  $1.00; 
50,  $2.50;  100,  $4.00.  White  Holland  turkey  eggs,  $3.00 
for  12.  Ella  Tharp.  Box  6,  Mt.  Sterling,  la 

Fob  Sale.—  Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  Ar- 
nold strain,  1906  egg  record,  177?^  eggs  per  hen;  per 
setting  of  15  eggs,  $1.50.  Frank  Rauchfuss, 

1440  Market  St  ,  Denver,  Col. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  from  premium  birds.  M.  B.  tur- 
keys, $2.00  for  12.  Pearl  Guineas,  $1.00  for  15.  Incu- 
bator eggs,  $3.50  per  100.  May  delivery.  Orders  com- 
ing in  fast.  Simeon  G.  Kilgore, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1.    Box  24.  London,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Ideal  White  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusive- 
ly.   Fishel  strain.     Stock  and  eggs  for  sale— ,$2  and  $3 
per  15.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  your  wants. 
Da.  C.  L.  Van  Osdol,  Dillsboro,  Ind. 


Fob  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching,  from  prize-winning 
W.  Wyandottes;  Duston  strain;  best  layers,  fine  large 
birds,  pure  white— scoring  90  and  above  at  Michigan 
shows.    15  eggs,  $2.00.    Discount  on  large  orders. 
Wesley  C.  Richards.  "  Brookside  Farm," 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Carleton,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  celebrated 
strain  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  line  bred  for  winter 
layers;  greatest  layers  on  record;  farm  range;  fertil- 
ity guaranteed;  $1.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs  at  re- 
duced prices.    Prompt  shipment. 

J.  E-  Hand,  Rt.  l,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


-Feathers.    What  have  you  to  sell';?   Mail 
Bangoe  Mattbkss  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 


Wanted. 
samples. 


Wanted.— To  exchange  Edison  phonograph,  .36  rec- 
ords, good  as  new,  for  good  second-hand  typewriter. 
W.  C.  Palmer,  Box  52,  Elk  Park,  N.  C. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  Indian  Runner,  Mallard, 
Rouen,  Cayuga,  duck  eggs,  $1  doz.;  black,  white.  Par- 
tridge Cochin  bantams,  $2  doz.,  pheasants,  for  light 
and  dark  Brahma  bamtam  eggs. 

H.  S.  Little,  Newbury,  Mass. 

Wanted.— Bees.  State  what  kind,  on  what  frames, 
and  price.  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wanted. — Prices  on  50  untested  Carniolan  or  Ital- 
ian queens,  delivered  June  1st.    Bee-man  wanted. 

W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.  —To  sell  drawn  combs  (extracting  combs) 
standard  size,  from  healthy  bees.  Going  out  of  busi 
ness.    Write  for  prices. 

D,  S.  Jenkins,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  $50.00  violin,  printing- 
press,  rifle,  bread-kneader,  building  lot,  incubator,  for 
camera,  or  rotary  printing-press. 

Wells,  Roseland,  N.  C. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  Remington  typewriter, 
with  two-color  ribbon,  steel  carrying-case,  in  perfect 
condition,  for  type,  or  any  thing  of  value  in  a  job 
printing-office.  Frank  Lacby,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Wanted.— Names  of  parties  interested  in  the  "Mills" 
pasteboard  honey  package.  Orders  being  taken 
for  the  coming  season.  Prices  will  depend  on  num- 
ber of  orders  received.  Send  10  cents  for  particulars 
and  sample.        Howard  C.  Mills.  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Western  bee-keepers,  notice!  Two  car- 
loads of  Root's  bee-supplies.  Write  us  for  prices, 
stating  goods  wanted.  Would  also  like  to  quote  dis- 
tant bee-keepers  delivered  prices. 

SuPEBioB  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Wanted.— Every  Western  bee-keeper  to  send  for 
our  new  illustrated  catalog.  We  can  save  you  money 
Write  to-day. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Ass'n, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Beeswax,  any  quantity:  will  make  re- 
mittance the  day  wax  arrives. 

TheColobado  Honey-pboducers'  Ass'n., 

Denver.  Colorado. 

Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildbeth  &  Segelken, 
265-367  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
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Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Salk.— Fancy  water-white  sage  honey,  60-lb. 
cans,  at  8c  per  lb. 

E.  R.  Pahl,  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale.— Gilt  edge,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
clover  and  basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans;  also  bass- 
wood  in  round  jacket  cans;  9^  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b. 
Clyde,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.     B.  Walkbb,  Clyde,  111. 


Bee-Keepers*  Directory. 

Queens.— Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  $1.00  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Italians,  Cabniolans.  No  disease.  Two-comb  nu- 
cleus with  queen,  $3.00.     A.  L.  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiabies,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and  leather,  eOc  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  BABNES,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Abthub  Rattbay,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  SCOGGTN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Cbaweobd,  Hineston,  La. 

Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Milleb,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.   Daniel  Wubth  &  Gbant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiaby.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Andebson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  nuclei,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DOCKHAM,  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tbibble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.    Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.- Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strams.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

Swabthmobk   Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprianqueens.E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore,Pa. 


Queens.  Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ng,  ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Laweence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiaby.  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.- Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tbibbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  the  spring;  the  finest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring  them.)  Cat- 
alog free.  W.  W.  Cbim,  Pekin,  Ind. 

GoLDEN-ALL-ovBB  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snydeb  Apiabies,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  .$1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clbmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

IMPBOVED  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quibin-the-Queen-Bbeedeb,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

FUBNAS  &  Maddox,  552  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Convention  Report. 


UTAH    BBE-KKEPEBS'   MEETING. 

The  Utah  Bee-keepers'  Association  met  in  Salt  Lake 
City  last  week  in  their  annual  convention,  and  trans- 
acted considerable  business.  The  first  business  trans- 
acted was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  well-known  bee-keepers  were  elected: 
President,  E.  S.  Lovesy;  flrst  Vice-president,  R.  T. 
Rhees,  of  Weber  Co.;  second  Vice-president,  Willard 
Belliston,  of  Juab;  Secretary,  A.  Fawson,  of  Tooele 
Co.  Mr.  W.  C.  Burgon  was  elected  county  Vice-presi- 
dent for  Salt  Lake  Co.,  rice  J.  B.  Fagg;  A.  J.  Butcher, 
Davis  Co..  vice  C.  E.  Garrett;  H.  B.  Horsley,  for  Car- 
bon, vice  Mrs.  I.  Bryner. 

President  Lovesy  reported  that  the  claims  against 
the  various  smelter  companies  in  the  valley  for  the 
loss  of  the  bees  had  been  finally  settled,  and  all  litiga- 
tion ended;  and,  further,  that  the  parties  sustaining 
losses  had  all  received  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  loss  sustained.  The  President  also  reported 
that  the  treasury  now  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
on  hand  by  reason  of  the  10  per  cent  deducted. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  E.  S. 
Lovesy,  A.  Fawson,  and  W.  C.  Burgon,  to  formulate 
resolutions  of  respect  for  O.  B.  Huntington,  a  deceas- 
ed member.  It  was  also  decided  to  appoint  an  audit- 
ing committee,  this  committee  to  consist  of  John 
Oborn,  W.  C.  Burgon,  and  W.  B.  Bringhurst.  The 
question  of  a  remedy  for  ants  was  discussed,  as  it  was 
considered  by  the  members'^that  ants  are  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  bee  industry.  It  was  suggested  that  quick- 
lime be  placed  on  the  ant-hills. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Rhees,  the  President,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Lovesy  was  authorized  to  place  an  exhibit  of  honey  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  this  exhibit  to  be 
placed  at  the  expense  of  the  association. 

The  President  read  his  'annual  report.  The  report 
consisted  of  a  brief  review  of  the  industry  during  the 
past  year.  He  said  that  indications  are  very  promis- 
ing for  a  good  honey  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He 
also  made  favorable  comment  on  the  good  condition 
of  the  bee-keepers'  organization,  and  suggested  the 
formation  of  joint  stock  companies  in  favorable  loca- 
tions. He  also  said  that  there  was  a  need  of  a  revision 
of  the  bee-laws,  and  the  appointment  of  a  State  in- 
spector in  addition  to  the  county  inspectors.  He  said 
that  a  depot  for  the  distribution  of  bee  supplies  and 
bee-products  would  be  a  good  thing.  He  also  thought 
that  the  bee-keepers  should  use  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  location  of  smelters  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
He  did  not  want  to  see  the  experience  of  Salt  Lake 
County,  where  ten  thousand  colonies  have  been  killed 
during  the  past  few  years,  repeated  in  other  sections 
of  the  State. 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


"the  land  of  BBULAH,  '  ETC. 

Since  I  gave  the  words  of  the  little  hymn  on  p.  498 
(Gleanings  for  April  1)  I  have  been  informed  the 
verses  were  composed  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Warner  Re 
Qua,  of  Winterset,  Iowa.  This  lady  is  also  the  author 
of  a  book  of  poems  that  have  been  very  warmly  re- 
ceived and  hiifhly  commended  by  many  of  our  great 
religious  journals,  by  Ira  D.  Sankey,  Francis  E.  Wil- 
lard.  and  other  noted  Christian  workers. 

While  speaking  about  poems  and  hymns,  one  of  the 
kind  friends  who  reads  Gleanings  has  furnished  me 
with  the  words  and  music  that  impressed  me  so  much 
at  the  close  of  Wooley's  address  at  St.  Louis  last  fall 
(see  page  187,  Feb.  1st).  The  title  is,  "  The  King's 
Business."  I  am  told  it  is  one  of  the  revival  hymns 
used  by  Torrey  in  his  recent  meetings  in  Cleveland. 
The  friend  who  was  so  kind  as  to  tear  out  a  leaf  from 
the  hymn-book  and  send  it  to  me  recognized  it  by  the 
closing  words,  "Oh,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God!"  We 
have  made  arrangements  so  we  can  mall  this  latter 
hymn,  with  the  words  and  music,  on  receipt  of  a  two- 
cent  stamp. 


CELERY  CULTURE  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  beautiful  little  bulletin,  just  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  my  hands.  It  con- 
tains 36  pages,  and  is  full  of  excellent  illustrations.  I 
planned  to  make  mention  of  celery-growing,  which 
has  lately  become  a  great  industry  in  the  southern 
part  of  Florida;  but  this  bulletin  goes  over  the  whole 
ground  so  well  I  think  I  will  not  take  up  the  subject 
again.  By  the  way,  I  notice  that  now  in  Florida,  and 
perhaps  other  places,  the  celery  is  taken  up  and  trim- 
med and  crated  out  in  the  lields,  without  any  washing. 
The  washing  and  final  trimming  are  done  at  the  desti- 
nation. A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
trim  and  wash  thoroughly  before  shipment.  The 
growers  told  me  that  it  keeps  much  better  in  transit 
without  being  wet  at  all  before  shipment.  I  should 
hardly  dare  to  tell  you  how  muph  money  some  of  the 
Florida  growers  get  per  acre.  Of  course,  it  costs 
more  down  there  where  such  expensive  fertilizers  are 
needed;  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights— beauti- 
ful to  the  nostrils  as  well  as  the  eye— is  to  see  a  gang 
of  men  harvesting  a  successful  up-to-date  crop  of  cel- 
ery. The  tempting  perfume  is  carried  by  the  wind 
quite  a  distance  from  the  field.  Now,  if  you  wish  to 
grow  only  a  little  celery  for  your  own  use  in  the  gar- 
den, you  should  send  for  this  bulletin;  and  if  you  make 
a  business  of  growing  celery  for  the  market,  it  ought 
to  be  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  ask- 
ing for  Celery  Bulletin,  No.  282. 


WHAT   TO   DO,  AND    HOW  TO    BE   HAPPY  WHILE   DO- 
ING IT." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  published  in  1888, 
and  appendix  added  in  1900.  This  book  was  published 
at  a  time  when  great  numbers  of  people  were  out  of 
work,  and  it  has  had  quite  a  sale.  Just  now,  while 
everybody  has  a  job,  no  matter  whether  "good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,"  there  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  much 
of  a  call  for  the  book;  but  I  think  it  will  still  be  found 
to  be  very  helpful  to  people  who  are  getting  interest- 
ed in  gardening,  growing  stuff  under  glass,  and  all 
other  rural  pursuits.  I  have  looked  it  over  very  care- 
fully to  see  whether  I  would  at  present  approve  of  the 
several  chapters  on  poultry,  written  in  1888.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  my  experience  since  then  corrob- 
orates every  thing  I  then  wrote.  The  book  contains 
over  200  pages  the  size  of  Gleanings;  and  it  is  almost 
the  only  book  that  gives  full  details  of  steam-heated 
hot-beds.  While  the  scope  of  the  book  is  principally 
agricultural,  and  written  in  a  way  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive to  the  young,  it  also  upholds  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  purity  more  or  less  all  the  way  through. 
It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  give  the  world 
fiuite  a  few  useful  books,  but  I  deem  this  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  although  it  has  but  little  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  bee  culture.  The  price  of  the  book  is,  in  paper 
covers,  50  cents;  but  in  order  to  get  it  before  the  peo- 
ple we  will  send  it  for  $1.35  with  Gleanings  for  one 
year.  If  you  have  already  paid  for  Gleanings,  serd 
us  35  cents.  If  you  want  the  cloth-bound  edition,  send 
60  cents  instead  of  35  cents. 


"gold-mine"    SWrNDLERS,   etc. 

Collier's  Weekly  for  May  4  gives  about  the  best 
warning  in  regard  to  the  gold-mine  swindles  of  any 
thing  I  have  ever  come  across.  Not  only  are  these 
human  vultures  hunting  up  the  deacons  of  our  church- 
es but  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  even  the  governors 
of  our  States,  to  add  character  and  confidence  to  the 
gambling  speculations.  Something  over  a  year  ago  a 
relative  of  mine,  younger  than  I,  was  persuaded  to  in- 
vest in  a  gold-mine.  I  did  every  thing  I  could  to  keep 
him  out  of  it;  but  the  promoter  was  a  deacon  in  the 
church,  and  the  company  finally  agreed  to  pay  his 
way  to  a  mine  in  Colorado  and  back  again  if  he  would 
just  "  look  the  thing  over."  For  a  time  it  seemed  all 
right,  and  clear  sailing.  But  recently  this  deacon  in 
the  church  died,  and  then  his  villainy  came  to  light. 
My  relative,  to  use  his  own  words,  said,  "The  rotten- 
ness of  the  whole  institution  was  simply  disgusting." 
His  money  is  gone;  but  he  has  some  recompense  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  probatjly  for  ever  cured  of  his  de- 
sire for  gold-mine  investments. 

The  Chicago  Evenina  I'ont  says: 

"  The  public  can  expect  nothing  from  the  human 
vultures  who  prey  upon  the  poor  and  weak  through 
oil,  mining,  or  other  schemes  of  wildcat  finance.  But 
it  has  a  right  to  expect  protection  from  its  reputable 
press.  That  this  is  refused  is  the  gravest  indictment 
lying  against  American  journalism  to-day." 

"  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  say,  during  the  past  year  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  have  been 
bjown  in  on  fakes,  largely  mining  stocks,  not  a  dollar 
of  which  will  ever  be  returned  to  the  investors." 


A  *5.00  POULTBY-BOOK. 

In  many  of  the  poultry-journals  just  now  we  find  the 
following  advertisement: 

PROFITS  IN  Poultry-keeping  solved. 

Title  of  my  new  book,  wlik'h  is  revolutionizing  the  poultry 
business  ail  over  the  countrj'.  My  frreat  feed  at  10c  per  bushel 
will  save  you  *'i.'>. 0(1  on  every  10(1  liens  you  fee<l  a  year,  as  well 
increase  yiiur  eKU'  .yield  over  :v)  per  eent.  Xiitliiuij:  like  it  ever 
discovered  for  iircKlueinj;  winter  ent;s  and  fertile  eggs.  For 
tirowinsr  chicks,  it  has  nil  eciuai.  No  mashes  or  cookiUK  feed 
iiniler  tliis  threat  system.  Broilers  ^rrow  1  if  lli.  in  7  weeks  on 
it.  No  science  rec|uireil  to  feed  by  my  system.  Failure  Im- 
possible. Start  ri);lit.  Circulars  and  testimonials  free.  Write 
to-day  and  stop  that  big  feeil-bill.  Kii(i.\R  Brigc:s. 

New  Kochelle,  N.  Y. 

The  author  informs  us  that  this  information  is  giv- 
en only  through  his  $5.00  book.  Well,  that  book, 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  is  a  paper-covered 
pamphlet  of  only  71  pages.  I  am  sorry  to  make  this 
criticism,  because  the  writer  of  the  book  is  one  who 
has  taken  Gleanings  toward  20^ears,  so  he  tells  me. 
I  suppose  the  excuse  for  charging  $5.00  for  a  25-cent 
perhaps  a50-cent  poultry-book  is  for  the  valuable  in- 
formation it  contains,  especially  that  part  about  feed 
at  10  cents  a  bushel.  This  food  is  sprouted  oats;  and 
as  one  bushel  well  sprouted  will  make  three  or  four 
bushels,  the  cost  of  the  product  may  be  only  10  cents 
per  bushel  or  less.  Where  poultry  is  confined,  or  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  fowls  have  no  access  to 
green  food,  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  help,  but  it  is  not 
new.    On  p.  112,  Jan.  15,  I  wrote  the  following: 

Green  food  I  furnish  in  my  yard  by  burying  rather  more 
corn  and  wheat  than  they  scratch  out  before  It  sprouts,  and 
they  en.ioy  digging  up  the  sprouted  grain  fully  as  much  as  if 

they  had  gotten  into  .your  garden. 

Besides,  the  same  information  has  been  given  in  our 
poultry  and  other  journals.  See  the  following,  which 
I  clip  from  Poultry  Husbandry  for  April,  the  same 
periodical  in  which  I  found  the  advertisement: 

GREEN    STUFF. 

Sometimes  oats  sprouted  in  thin  layers  of  soil  on  plates  or 
in  shallow  boxes  supply  the  first  green  food. 

The  book  in  question  is  well  written,  and  contains 
perhaps  more  than  the  average  amount  of  information 
to  be  found  in  our  cheap  poultry-books;  but  I  hope 
our  good  brother  will  furnish  all  who  have  sent  him 
$5  00  a  good  large  cloih-bound  book  or  else  send  back 
a  part  of  the  money  he  has  received.  A  new  enlarged 
edition  of  the  book  is  already  under  way. 

If  this  sprouted  grain  is  really  of  such  great  value 
for  poultry,  why  should  it  not  be  of  like  value  for  oth- 
er domestic  animals?  We  all  know  how  fond  crows 
are  of  sprouted  corn;  and,  by  the  way,  I  have  just  been 
feeding  our  Rhode  Island  Reds  some  of  the  corn  that 
was  sprouted  in  testing  our  seed  corn.  Those  that 
were  confined  in  the  yard  would  take  down  with  great 
avidity  grains  of  corn  with  sprouts  and  roots  an  inch 
or  two  long.  The  sprouting  process  converts  the 
starch  into  sugar;  and  we  have  malted  nuts  and  other 
malted  products  on  the  market  already  for  human 
food.  Very  liUely  this  is  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance; but  is  it  right  to  charge  $5.00  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  .something  that  is  already  pretty  well  known? 
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VOU  CAN  EABIliT  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OK  WATCH,  or  present  one  aa  a  glf t  to  some  loved  one. I 
VThftteTer  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-fiftn  on  delivery,  balance  in  I 
8  equal  monthly  payments.  Your  credit  ie  good.  As  a  pure  Investment  nothing  Is  safer  than  a  Diamond.! 
■  nCTIC  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  OKIGINAL  DIAMOND  1 20%  annual  Increase  In  value.  WrlttenJ 
I    UP  I  lO  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE,  guarantee  of  quality  and  value.    Cata-I 

fa  BROS.  A  CO.  Dcpt.  E637   .  98  to  98  State  St..  Chicago.  111.  Iloguefree.  Write  for  It  today.  Doltnoio.l 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our  f.ictory  to 
user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
Mldg«arantee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satistted  as 
to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  are  the 

Largest 

Manufacturers 

in  the  World 


selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively. 
We   make   200    styles         "^ — "^.-J^-i^  ~~ — f—-^     ^ 

"tVlel  *"  of  °  'laroess?     No.  316,    Light,  One  Horse,  Ca,nopy  Top  Sur- 

Sei'  I    for  large,   free    J^^ 

catalogue. 


I'l  ice  complete,  $68. 50. 
for  125.00  more. 


As  good  as  sells 


Ko.656.  Combination  Top  Bus-gy  and  Driving 
Wagon  with  Stanhojie  Style  Buggy  Seat  and  Bike 
Gear.  Also ExtraSeiitforOpeu  Wagon.  Pricecom- 
plete,  $61.50,     As  pood  as  sells  for  S!;&.00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


TIHslSixRedJ 
FrccTricJ 


Write  to-day  ' 
for  our  plan.  Pos- 
itively no  notes,  nor 
one  cenof  money 
required  of  free  trial  of  this  buggy  for  30  days. 

You  can  „.j^  ^^^   AndcHon 
ivithyonr  money  in  your  ^ 

t%g\g»lft>f  **      Let  us  tell  you  about  our 
*"'*'"'^  «.  two-year  Guarantee,  backed 

by  $25,000  Bank  Bond.     Write  for  110-page 
illustrated  catalog.      The  "Anderton"  11 
I  includes     Buggies,    Surreys,    Stanh 
^Driving  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Pony 
^  Vehicles,  Carts,  Harness, etc. 

JHE  ANDERTON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CInclnnifl,  Olili. 
41  Third  Strut. 


I  Want  to  Send  You  a 

SPLIT-HICKORY  BUGGY 

On  30  Days'  Free  Trial 

Nothing  to  Pay,  Unless  Satisfied 


Write  me  at  once  about  Ihi: 
ask  me  t<.  mail  my  BUCGY  BOOK 
FREE  TO  YOU.     It  is  the  greatest  ( 
Book  about  Buggies  ever  published, 
ifs  free  —  write  me  a  postal  today. 
II.  C.  PHELPS,  President 
The  Ohio  Carriage  IHfu-.  «'o. 
Station  293 Cincinnati.  Ohio  ' 


KJU^^ol^^iaWN  FENCE 


iXyVji[m:tm\yjkyf>y, 


\)\(\}\\^WKmm  (I'lOoo 


Many  designs.    Cheap  i 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
free.  SpeeUI  Prlcea  to  Ceme- 
terlei  and  Chnrehes.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  iO. 
i  Box  448      fflnehestcrr  lad. 


;AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work     /j^ 
and  money  by  using  an     /Hi 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

I  Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
[living  man  can  build  abetter. 
I  Book  on  "Wheel Sense"  free. 
(Electric Whegj Co. Bx95,  Quincy.lll. 


TflE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  light  that  makss  and  burns  it9 
own  gag  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  service  with  NO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.    Every  harner  equal  to  100  candles 
burning  atone  time.     Think  of  it — brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.     You  can* 
not  afford  to  be  without  it.     Over  100  styles.     Every  lamp 
warranted.      Aircnt*  Wanted  ETerywhere. 
TUK  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,    SOS   K.  6th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


$5 


0-HI-O 


3      7  n  A     ^^^^     ^y     O  -  H  I  -  O     Cooker 
y  I   \f\J    Agents     in     1905     Selling    the 

COMBINATION 
STEAM  COOKER- 
BAKER. 

We  have  many  agents  making  IB 
to  810  dally.  Write  us  and  we  will  f 
gl  ve  you  names  of  agents  near  by 
who  are  making  at  least  J5  dally. 
We  can  easily  prove  that  the 
"O-HI-O"  Is  the  best  money-maker 
you  ever  heard  of,  and  will  make 
you  more  moneythananythlng you 
ever  sold  or  are  now  selling.  Wnte 
its  at  (nice  and  we  will  prove  it. 

Guaranteed  to  save  60  per  cent  in 
fuel,  labor,  time,  and  provisions. 
Awhole  meal  cooked  over  one  burn- 
er on  any  style  stove.  It  assures 
you  dellclously  cooked  hot  meals; 
3(1  days'  trial.  No  intermingling 
of  odors  or  tastes.  Fine  for  use  In 
summer  cottages.  A  necessity  ev- 
ery day  of  the  year.  The  only  healthful  way  to  cook  foods 
and   breadstuffs.       : :      Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"  COOKER  CO., 908  Jefferson  Ave.,Toledo,0. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wc  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
^\'c  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer.' 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


Predictions  for 

CLEAR  WEATHER 

in  the  near  future. 


Six  weeks  of  cold  weather  when 
we  should  have  had  Spring,  must 
not .  discourage.  Better  order 
now  so  you  will  have  your  sup- 
plies on  hand  when  needed.  As 
always,  we  have  a  large  stock  of 

Root  Co/s  Supplies 

on  hand  to  fill  orders  prompt- 
ly.'",^ Also -a  fine  lot    of    Italian 

Queens  and  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei and  full  colonies.  Send  for 
our    forty-page  catalog,   etc. 

JohnNebel&SonSup.Co. 

Montg.  Co.      ::       High  Hill,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeDer; 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  o»  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  wai'ehouse  40x250  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  office  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  px'omptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  28c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  exti'aetor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  I  am  paying. 

Call   or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


We  are  Notjn  a  Trust! 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that   bee-keepers  use  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  25  years. 

A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years. 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Address 

The  W.   T.   Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Bia'  StocK 


'      New  Warehouse     :     Root's  Goods     ;     Prompt  Shipment     :    Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
ne\v  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 


Foundation 

It  Excels 

Every  Inch  Equal  to  Sample 


Beauty !    Purity  !    Firmness  ! 
No  sagging  ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Our  190  7 'Catalog. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  III. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

665.  567  West  Seventh  Street 


Telephone  Your  Rush  Orders 

A  great  many  of  our  customers  can  reach  us  through  the  Michigan  State  Phone 
at  an  expense  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  When  you  are  greatly  in 
need    of    goods    in    the   busy    season,    it    will    pay    you    to    use    the    phone. 

BEESWAX. 

We  always  pay  the  same  price  for  wax  as  The  Root  Company.  Watch  the 
notices  in  "Gleanings."  You  can  save  freight  expense  by  shipping  to  us.  Put 
your  name   in  the  box  and  ship  by  FREIGHT  to  BEECH,  Mich.,  via.  P.  M.-  R.  R. 


We  believe  in  the  S  Goods  we  Sell 


When  we  say    "Root-Quality,"    we  mean  that  for  selection  of  material,  excellence 
in  workmanship,    and   for  up-to-date  methods.  Root's   goods   are   unequaled. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Redford,  Mich. 

Jobbers    and    Dealers    in    "ROO  T-QU  ALI  T  Y  G  O  O  D  S  "    in    Michigan. 


^•"=  Swarming  Season 

will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  prepared  ? 

Why  not  order  your  supplies  now,  and 

take  advantage  of 

^®  Large  Discounts 

whicn  we  ofter  this  month  on  Bee- sup- 
plies?   Only  remember  the 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO  places  our  goods  in  your 
door  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
elsewhere.  We  afford  you  every  advan- 
tage in  both  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies. 
We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-sup- 
plies, Model  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


APICULTEURS 

des  pays  de  langue  Francaise. 
Nous  vous  informons  que 

L' Apiculture  Nouvcllc 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
Europeenf.reconnuscomme  Apiculteurseminents. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  I'Union  Postale,  contra  I'envoi  par 
mandat  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  numero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
francais  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demande, 
adressee  a 

Emile  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  I'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis   142  Paris    (lOe) 
France. 


L'Edition   Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  I'Apiculture 
est  egalement  parue. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distfiliylor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 

GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 

ft  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  OROEBS 

Iwillbuyyour  Honey  and  Beeswax 

I  pay  cash  on  delivery;  or,  if  you  are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and 
state  quantity  wanted,  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity 
wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots,  or  car-lots — of  extracted  or  comb  honey.  I 
guarantee  its  purity.       <f!»         <iS»         ifSt         iHk         t/St         ^^         ilS»         Ht 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  1  breed  the 
finest  Golden  Italians,  Red-clovers,  Camiolans,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


June  1 


GRADING  RTILES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoilediby  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  here  quoted  are  wholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

New  York.— White  comb  honey  is  practically  clean- 
ed up,  and  there  is  very  little  demand  at  this  time. 
Some  dark  and  mixed  comb  is  on  the  market,  but  no 
demand  to  speak  of,  and  some  of  this  will  have  to  be 
carried  over  until  next  season,  or  sold  at  a  sacrifice; 
therefore  we  can  not  encourage  shipments  of  off  g-rades 
or  dark  honey  at  this  time.  Extracted  honey  is  in  fair 
demand,  and  prices  are  ruling  firm.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle new  crop  arriving  as  yet  from  the  South;  and  while 
it  is  rather  early  we  doubt  whether  we  shall  have  any 
large  shipments  from  the  Southern  States  this  season, 
as  we  fear  there  will  be  a  short  crop,  judging  from  the 
reports  we  are  receiving.  There  is  quite  a  good  stock 
of  last  year's  crop  still  on  the  market —  sufficient  to 
last  until  the  new  crop  from  various  States  arrives. 
There  is  no  change  in  price  as  to  extracted  honey  since 
our  last.  Beeswax  is  firm,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for 
the  next  two  months  to  come. 

May  25.  HiLDBETH  &  Segelken,  New  York. 


Cincinnati.— There  is  no  material  change  in  the 
honey  market  at  this  writing.  Extracted  honey  is  not 
moving  as  rapidly  as  it  might,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather.  Quote  amber  in  barrels  at  5^4  to  6%;  fancy 
table  honey  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  at  s  to  9;  for 
choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt,  we  are  paying 
31  cash,  and  33  in  trade,  delivered  here. 

May  23.      The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  51  Walnut  St. 

Chicago.— Comb  and  extracted  honey  supply  is  ex- 
hausted so  far  as  choice  grades  go,  with  a  few  lots  of 
off  and  low  grades  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  We 
do  not  look  for  any  movement  until  the  yield  of  1907 
appears  on  the  market.  Beeswax  sells  upon  arrival 
at  32  cts.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

May  20.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Denver.  —  This  market  is  entirely  bare  of  good 
white  comb  honey,  and  we  could  make  quick  sales  at 
good  figures  of  any  consignments  made  to  us  now. 
We  have  a  good  .supply  of  extracted  honey  which  we 
are  quoting  at  7%  to  SYs  for  strictly  No.  1  white,  and 
6"i  to  IVa  for  light  amber.  We  pay  24  to  26  cents  for 
good  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey  PRODtrcEBS'  Ass'n, 

May  22.  Denver,  Col. 

Philadelphia. — The  honey  market  has  been  quite 
brisk  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  continued  cold 
weather  has  made  both  the  comb  and  exti-acted  honey 
sell  much  higher  than  usual.  A  number  of  odd  lots 
have  been  cleaned  out  of  the  market.  We  quote  fancy 
comb,  14  to  1.5;  No.  1,  13  to  14;  amber,  12tol3;  fancy  white 
extracted,  7  to  8;  light  amber,  6  to  7.  Beeswax  firm  at  32. 

We  are  producers  of  honey  and  do  not  handle  on 
commission.  Wm.  A.  Selseb, 

May  25.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Schenectady.- O  wing  to  the  continued  cold  weath- 
er, up  to  this  date,  there  has  been  an  unusual  demand 
for  comb  honey,  and  we  are  unable  to  fill  orders  for 
fancy  white  at  present,  but  have  some  No.  1  buck- 
wheat still  on  hand;  but  very  little  demand  for  ex- 
tracted.   Prices  unchanged.  ! 

May  20.    Chas.  MacCulloch,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  STUNG  ? 

What's  the  use  of  wearing  an  old-style 
net  bee-veil  that  blows  in  your  eyes, 
sticks  to  your  face  and  gives  the  bees 
a  chance  to  hand  you  a  hot  one  ? 

THE  MUTH  IDEAL  BEE-VEIL 

(75c  postpaid) 

keeps  the  bees  at  a  distance  because  it 
is  made  of  light  indestructible  wire  and 
strong  cloth.  You  can  see  through  this 
wire  as  if  it  wasn't  there;  and  you  can 
smoke  inside  the  veil  all  you  want.  It 
can't  catch  fire.        If  you  buy  the  has-been  kind  of  veils 

You  Certainly  ARE  "Stung"  ! 

You  get  dollars  of  satisfaction  out  of  it.  No  doubt  about  this— it's  the 
best-ever  veil  on  the  market.  Better  send  for  one  to-day— don't  be 
a  drone.      We're   big    people  in    all  bee-supplies— ask  for  catalog. 


ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  COMPANY. 


51  WALNUT  STREET, 


The  Busy  Bee  Men, 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
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BUFFALO. — No  good  white  No.  1  white-clover  honey 
in  our  market  now.  Occasionally  a  few  cases  arrive, 
but  it  sells  quick  at  16  to  17.  More  could  be  sold  if  we 
could  get  it.  There  is  some  demand  for  No.  2  white,  if 
good  color,  but  slow  sale  at  low  prices  when  the  comb 
shows  yellow.  Good  No.  2  white  is  13  to  14;  No.  1 
buckwheat,  10  to  11,  and  very  slow  sale;  No.  1  white 
extracted,  7  to  8;  No.  2  white  extracted,  6  to  7;  dark,  6 
to  6^2;  beeswax,  32  to  33.  W.  C.  Townsend, 

May  22.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis.— Extracted  honey  is  coming  in  very 
sparingly.  We  quote  our  market  as  follows:  fancy 
white  comb  honey,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  amber,  13 
to  14;  broken  and  inferior,  less;  Spanish  needle  in  5- 
gallon  cans  will  bring  about  7c;  Southern  in  barrels, 
5  to  6;  same  quality  in  5-gallon  cans,  Yi  to  Ic  higher. 
Beeswax,  for  choice  pure,  31;  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  HABTMAN  Produce  Co., 

May  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Detroit. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  little 
better  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year,  and  very  little 
honey  in  town.  Extracted  is  dull.  Prices  as  follows: 
Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  17  to  18;  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  13  to  14;  darker  grades,  11  to  12;  extracted 
white  clover,  8  to  8%,  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

May  25.  Redford,  Mich. 

Cincinnati.—  The  market  on  fancy  white  comb  hon- 
ey is  entirely  bare.  No.  2  is  selling  slow  at  12;  extract- 
ed light  amber  brings  bVi  to  6.  Beeswax  is  selling 
here  at  $35.00  per  100  lbs.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

May  21.  2146-2148  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Columbus.— Market  is  almost  bare.    We  can  han- 
dle some  fancy  or  No.  1  white;  selling  15  to  16. 
May  23.  Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  O. 


Marseilles,  France. — No  change  in  honey;  bees- 
wax as  follows:  French,  31%  to  32;  Mozambique,  32; 
Abyssinia,  32;  Morocco,  31%;  Madagascar,  30. 

Liverpool.  England.— Chilian  honey,  BH  to  6%; 
Peruvian,  3J4  CO  6%;  California,  5%  to  8/4;  Jamaican, 
SVa  to  6%.  Taylor  &  Co.,  7  Tithebarn  St. 


EVANS  &  TURNER 

-Sl.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO -^ 


WANT 

TO  BUY 

1907 

CROP 

COMB 

HONEY 


Write  us  immediately,  nam- 
ing price  on  different  grades. 

We  want  to  h  ea  r  especially  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Producers 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

Pat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  Jutie  4,  '07. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD   MEDAL 

St.  Louis,  1Q04. 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N.  E.  France,  Platteville, 
Wis.,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  tilling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— Mr.  Grant  Stanley.Nisbet, 
Pa  —"After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol.Tenn. 
— "  I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season. 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  bee-keeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  ard  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date," 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.— Dr.  Reginald  Munson, 
Washington,  D.  C. — "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan-ze,  I^argfe  3%-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,$3;  flve,$4.50. 
By  £xpress  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

"  Facts  About  Bees,''  a  sixty-four-paae pamphlet,  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  alsoZaddress  of  your  bee-keeping 
friend  for  same. 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk.) 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 
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J.  T.  Calvbbt,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa.  Shansrhai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina.  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 

Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  Bondonneait,'  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  TVs  tr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JONES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.     Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 


ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


Our  Price  with 

Sunday  School  Times 1  yr.  $1  00  GLEANINGS 

Rural  New-Yorker "     100 

Farm  News 

Holden's  Corn  Book 


Delineator 1  yr. 

McClure's  Magazine 

World's  Work " 

Review  of  Reviews 1  yr.  $3  00 

Success  Magazine "  1  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion    "  1  00 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Cosmopolitan  or  Success. .  1  yr.  $1  00 

Yachting,  or  any  class  B..     "  3  00 

Field  and  Stream "  4  00 

Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Cassell's  Little  Folks "  150 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "  100 
Any  class  A  may  be  substituted. 

Recreation  or  Appleton's..!  yr.  $1  50 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "  1  50 

Review  of  Reviews "  3  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion    "  1  00 
Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Suburban  Life "  150 

House  and  Garden "  3  00 

Any  class  8  may  be  substituted. 

Independent 1  yr.  $2  00 

Recreation  or  Appleton's..     "  1  50 

Outing  or  Reader  Magazine    "  3  00 

Or  any  class  B  magazine. 

Ainslee's  Magazine 1  yr.  $1  80 

Metropolitan  Magazine  —     "  1  80 

Outing  Magazine "  3  00 

Or  any  Class  B  Magazine. 


?t  $2  85 
$1  00 

3  00  S^3   75 


$3  60 
$4  00 
$3  30 

$4  65 
$6  65 

$4  70 

U  50 


Our  Price  with 

Outing  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00  GLEANINGS 

Metropolitan  Magazine —     "      180 

Harper's  or  Leslie's  W'kly    "       5  00 

Or  Scribner's  or  Kermaic  Studio. 


$6  40 


Harper's  Mag.  or  Weekly.  .1  yr.  $4  00 

Reader  or  Outing "  3  00 

Lippincott's  Magazine "  2  50 

Or  any  class  6  magazine. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  OFFERS  INCLUDE  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR. 


$3 


American  Boy 1  yr.  $1  00 

Pearson's  Magazine "      150 

Pictorial  Review "      100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

American  Inventor 1  y r.  $1  00 

Scientific  American "      3  00    Sa 

Automobile  Magazine "      2  00    ■tP4 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

World  To-day 1  yr.  $1  50 

Etude  (for  music  lovers)..     "      1  50    ^^ 
Recreation  or  Pearson's. ..     "      150    Wo 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 

Century  Magazine 1  yr.  $4  00 

Current  Literature "       3  00    S,-, 

Cassell's  or  Appleton's —     "       150    v/ 
Or  any  class  4  magazine. 


Putnam's  Magazine 1  yr.  $3  00 

Country  Life  in  America..     "  4  00 

Good  Housekeeping "  100 

Or  any  class  A  magazine. 

Children's  Magazine 1  yr.  $1  00 

Etude  (for  music  lovers)..     "  1  50 

Appleton's  or  Pearson's. ..     "  150 
Or  anv  class  4  magazine. 


30 
80 

65 
65 


$7  15 


$3  65 


40 
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ROOT   OBSERVATION   HIVE 


In  recent  years  there  has  beeu  au 
ever-inci'easing  interest  in  bees  as  a 
subject  for  nature  study  in  the  schools, 
and  a  corresponding  demand  for  ob- 
servation hives  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  bees  at  work,  without  exposing  the 
student  directly  to  them,  as  is  necessary 
with  oi'dinary  hives.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand we  offer  several  styles  and  sizes 
of  observation  hives.  These  are  made 
with  skeleton  frame,  with  glass  in 
sides  and  ends  of  the  brood-cham])er, 
and  in  sides  only  of  the  super.  Shut- 
ters are  provided  to  cover  the  glass. 
These  shutters  have  brass  rings  to 
handle  them  by  and  brass  buttons  to 
hold  them  in  place.  Brass  hooks  are 
also  provided  to  hold  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  hive 
together.  The 
hives  are  finish- 
ed in  the  natural 
wood,  oiled  and 
varnished,  and 
alltogetherthey 
are  very  attrac- 
tive in  appear- 
ance. We  fur- 
nish them  regu- 
larly in  8-frame, 
Langstroth 
depth.  The  su- 
per is  fitted  for 


4fi 


OBSERVATION   HIVE  WITH   PANELS  REMOVED. 


OBSERVATION    HIVE    INSIDE    A    ROOM    WITH    ENTRANCE    UNDER 
THE  RAISED  SASH. 

the  4x5xl§  plain  section.  Hives  are 
usually  furnished  put  together  and 
finished.  We  can  supply  material  in 
the  flat,  but  it  is  work  for  a  cabinet- 
maker who  understands  his  business  to 
put  them  up,  and  we  do  not  care  to  fur- 
nish them  in  flat  unless  you  order  one 
complete  as  a  model. 

The   bottom   is   no  longer  than  the 
hive,  and  a  covered  extension  is  pro- 
vided to  lead  the  bees  outdoors  under 
the  window-sash  or  other  opening  pro- 
vided.    In  the  full-sized  hive  a  colony 
of  bees  can  be  kept  by  a  window  the 
year  round,  or  for  only  a 
part  of  the  season,  as  may 
_-  _  ■      be  desired.     The  work  of 

the  hive,  including  the 
building  of  comb  in  the 
sections,  can  be  watched 
at  intervals  without  open- 
ing the  hive  or  disturb- 
ing the  bees.  For  work 
in  the  schoolroom  before 
a  class  we  recommend  the 


one-frame  hive.  With  the  one-frame 
observation  hive  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  frameof  bees  and  put  in  a  fresh 
one  about  once  a  week  at  least,  for  the 
best  results.  As  a  rule,  arrangements 
may  be  made  with  a  local  bee-keeper 
to  provide  a  frame  of  bees  each  Mon- 
day morning,  returning  at  end  of  week. 
We  make  one-frame  observation  hives 
for  L.  frames  or  for  Danz.  frames  and  a 
row  of  sections  above,  or  the  L.  fr.  with 
a  row  of  sections  above.  These  are  pro- 
vided with  a  wood  case  toslipovertoshut 
out  the  light  when  you  are  not  watching 
the  bees.  We  show  this  one-frame  hive 
and  the  case  in  accompanying  illus- 
tration. This  consists  of  turned-wood 
corners  with  glass  inserted  in  grooves 
in  ends  as  well  as  the  sides. 


ONE-FRAME  OBSERVATION  HIVE  WITH  CASK  REMOVED. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 
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THE  JOYS   of  wheeling. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  of  bicycles  that 
has  just  reached  our  desk  fills  us  with  a  longing  for 
a  spin  in  the  sunshine  and  open  air  along  some 
pleasant  country  road.  This  attractive  and  com- 
plete catalog  of  wheels  describes  many  new  im- 
provements, such  as  the  new  improved  coaster- 
brake,  puncture-proof  tires,  and  high-grade  bicycles 
at  surprisingly  moderate  prices,  ranging  from  $12.00 
to  $25.00.  It  also  contains  general  information  and 
statistics  that  should  prove  interesting  to  every 
bicycle  rider.  Our  readers  can  obtain  this  interest- 
ing catalog  free  by  writing  to  the  Mead  Cycle  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


dress  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal  to  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  1900  Washer  Co.,  Mr.  R.  F.  Bieber,  392 
Henry  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


HAVE   YOUK  WASHING    DONE   FREE;  BIG    MANUFAC- 
TURER OFFERS  TO  LET  HIS  WASHER  DO  FOUR 
BIG  WASHINGS  FREE  FOR  YOU. 

What  next?  One  of  our  advertisers.  Mr.  R.  F. 
Bieber,  General  Manager  of  the  famous  1900  Washer 
Co.,  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  is  so  enthusias- 
tic over  the  work  done  by  his  wonderful  Gravity 
washer  that  he  makes  a  wide-open,  unlimited  offer 
to  let  the  machine  do  all  the  family  washing  for  a 
month  on  free  trial. 

Everybody  who  has  tried  his  washer  has  been  de- 
lighted with  the  work  it  does. 

He  not  only  takes  all  the  risk  of  the  full  month's 
free  trial,  but  even  pays  the  freight.  You  do  not 
need  to  send  him  any  money  in  advance,  nor  sign 
anv  bonds,  nor  make  any  deposits 

The  hard  part  of  the  washing  is  all  done  by  the 
machine  itself. 

Washes  a  big  tubful  of  dirty  clothes  spotlessly 
clean  in  six  minutes!  It  washes  fine  lace  curtains 
without  tearing  them.  Yes,  and  it  will  even  wash 
carpets! 

Any  resiDonsible  person  wishing  to  let  the  Gravity 
washer  do  a  month's  washings  as  a  free  test  can  get 
a  machine  on  free  trial,  without  being  obligated  to 
ke^p  it  unless  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Bieber  will  let  you  pay  by  the  week  or  month 
out  of  what  the  washer  saves.  You  can  get  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  liberal  free-trial  offer  and  "  pay  as  it 
saves  for  y  u  ''  plan  by  sending  your  name  and  ad- 


ORGANIZED  ANARCHY  AMONG  BEES. 

American  Home  and  Gardens  for  June  contains  a 
brilliant  arlicle  by  Prof  Gaston  Bonnier,  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  read  before  the  French  Associ- 
ation f^r  the  Advancement  of  Science,  with  the 
above  title.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about 
this  article  in  nearly  all  the  bee-papers— more  par- 
ticularly to  the  discovery  of  chercheuses,  or  seekers 
who  look  out  work  for  the  other  bees  to  do.  Prof. 
Bonnier  is  one  of  the  brightest  minds  in  all  beedom, 
being  the  author  of  several  works  relating  to  bees 
or  bee-keeping,  so  that  any  thing  he  has  to  say  is 
surely  worth  reading. 

It  is  certainly  very  flattering  to  bee-keepers  gen- 
erally that  so  prominent  a  mngazine  should  devote 
six  large  pages,  amply  illustrated,  to  the  subject  of 
bee-keeping.  This  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
subject  of  honey  prominently  before  a  wealthy  class 
of  readers  who  are  discriminating  buyers,  and  who 
do  considerable  good  to  bee-keeping  generally  by 
their  patronage  and  encouragement.  Many  readers 
of  American  Hcnneft  and  Gardens  keep  bees  as  a 
hobby:  and  should  you  belong  in  their  class  you  can 
not  do  better  than  join  with  them  and  subscribe  to  it. 


I  have  been  writing  to  queen-raisers  all  over  the 
country,  and  can  not  get  any  queens.  Now,  would 
it  not  save  us  buyers  a  lot  of  trouble  if  queen-breed- 
ers would  say  "Queens  noir  ready,"  and  have  them, 
instead  of  "I  am  sorry  to  say,  etc."  ? 

Dr.  Imus,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

We  pass  the  hint  to  our  advertisers  who  have 
queens  to  furnish.  We  would  explain  further  to 
Dr.  I.  that  the  weather  has  been  exceedingly  un- 
favorable all  the  spring,  not  only  in  the  North  but 
in  southern  localities  as  well.  We  know,  however, 
that  some  breeders  have  queens  to  furnish  with  lit- 
tle delay.  We  suggest  that  they  make  definite 
statements  in  our  next  issue  on  this  point. 
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THe  Journal  for  Less  tHan 
a  2-cent  vStamp. 


If  you  could  get  several  authoritative 
articles  by  leading  writers  on  bee  cul- 
ture merely  by  writing  a  letter  of  re- 
quest for  them,  you  would  jump  at 
the  proposition,  wouldn't  you  ? 

But  two  cents  is  MORE  than  the 
price  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
when  you  get  it  by  the  year  (53  weeks 
for  $1.00). 

And  the  articles  mentioned  above 
constitute  ONLY  ONE  of  the  dozen 
departments  of  this  great  up-to-date 
Bee  Journal,  one  issue  of  which  is 
worth  more  to  a  bee-man  than  the 
cost  of  a  whole  year's  subscription. 

Think    of    getting    a  20-page    high- 


class  magazine  for  less  than  two  cents 
a  copy ! 

Sample  copy  FREE,  or  a  "  trial  trip  ' ' 
of  three  months  (13  copies)  for  only 
20  cents. 

Specia.1  Offer. — We  will  send 
the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  for 
52  weeks,  and  a  standard-bred  ITAL- 
IAN QUEEN  (to  be  mailed  in  Mayor 
June)  for  $1.50.  Subscription  can  be- 
gin with  January,  or  with  current 
number — say  which. 

Address  American  Bee  Journal,  334 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Write 
to-day — this  offer  may  not  appear  again. 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

SEASON  FOR 

1907 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages,  60  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Casli  discount,  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bbb  CuiiTtjBK  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Messrs.  Evans  &  Turner,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  who  wish  to  buy  honey.  This  firm  is  reliable, 
and  hence  we  are  much  pleased  to  have  them  adver- 
tise with  us,  and  hope  a  number  of  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  have  pleasant  relations  with  them  this 
coming  season. 


We  have  never  yet  called  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Savings  Deposit  Bank  Company,  of 
Medina,  Ohio,  but  we  are  informed  they  do  a  busi- 
ness with  depositors  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
though  they  have  made  no  special  effort  to  get  busi- 
ness through  the  mails.  Curiously  enough  they  do 
quite  a  business  with  depositors  in  the  Eastern 
States  where  banking  facilities  are  usually  con- 
sidered very  good. 

Many  people  now  are  adopting  the  course  of  de- 
positing their  money  in  more  than  one  bank.  Oth- 
ers can  not  get  interest  from  their  local  banks  and 
are  obliged  to  send  their  money  abroad  to  make  a 
profit  on  it.  Needless  to  say  we  think  this  bank 
is  all  right  and  sound,  and  so  does  every  one  else  in 
this  neighborhood. 


TO  THE  LADIES  OF  THE  GLEANINGS  FAMILY. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Joseph  Home  Co.,  of  Pittsburg.Pa., 
in  this  issue.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
ladies  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  something 
suited  to  warm  weather  is  certain  to  be  urgently 
wanted  by  many.  The  offer  made  by  this  firm  is  so 
fair  and  honest  that  no  one  of  our  readers  need  hesi- 
tate about  purchasing  what  she  requires  in  that  line. 
We  ourselves  have  no  doubt  the  Joseph  Home  Co. 
will  do  just  what  they  agree  to  do  in  their  adver- 
tisement. 
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The  Bee-keepers'  Review 


For  March  has  for  a  frontispiece  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  winter-scenes  that  it  has  heen  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. It  is  the  apiary  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Miller,  of  London, 
Ont..  Canada,  who  tells  how  he  makes  a  success  of 
hauling  honey  home  to  extract  it,  using-  a  gasoline- 
engine  as  power  to  run  the  extractor.  Mr.  Miller 
says  that  with  his  system  of  management  he  can 
manage  500  colonies  alone. 

Mr  E.  F.  Atwater,  of  Idaho,  tells  how  he  success- 
fully managed  an  apiary  36  miles  from  home,  warm- 
ing up  the  last  batch  of  honey  in  a  12x16  honey-house 
before  extracting  it. 

The  April  issue  shows  how  to  protect  a  hive  with 
tarred  felt  by  tying  it  on— only  the  work  of  one  min- 
ute, and  one  man  can  do  the  work  alone. 


Mr.  Townsend  is  continuing  his  series  of  articles  on 
"  Helpful  hints  for  Extensive  Bee-keeping,"  and  he 
makes  the  articles  very  seasonable,  and  very  helpful. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  things 
that  may  be  found  in  these  issues  of  the  Review;  but 
they  show  the  character  of  the  reading  that  maybe 
found  in  the  Review. 

There  are  still  a  few  sets  of  the  Review  for  1906  on 
hand,  and,  as  long  as  they  last,  a  set  will  be  sent 
free  to  each  subscriber  for  1907. 

The  book,  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  is  $1.20;  or  with 
the  Keview,  only  $2.00  for  both. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich 


Parts 


Poor  Honey  Crop 

in  1906,  but  we  sold  in  Michigan 

1,143,000 

LEWIS  SECTIONS 

WHY  ? 

A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.         Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

Dear  Sir: — I  use  Lewis  Sections  exclusively,  there  are  none  better — the 
only  perfect  "V"-cut  section  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  They  fold  with- 
out moistening.  E.  D.  Townsend. 

5  CARLOADS  NOW  IN 

The  rush  is  now  on.  Do  not  send  your  orders  to  the  one- 
horse  dealer  and  be  disappointed.  We  ship  goods  the  same 
day  order  is  received.  Our  shipping  facilities  are  the  best  in 
Michigan — 74  freight  and  55  express  trains  daily. 

ADVANCED  BEE-VEiL,  French  tulle  veiling,  CZf\fy 

cord  arrangement,  cotton  with  silk  face,  postpaid,  %J\J\^ 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO., 

Longdistance   phones:  GrPkn  fi  ^S^nifi^   M'mh 
Bell   181  ;  Citizens,  3  I  20  '^>an"  !fi;cjpiu&,nw  IL/H. 


Otir 

discounts 


BEE-5UPPLIE5 


still  in 
etfect. 


■tX/E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
'  '  make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, tip-fo-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hivks.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  fi'om  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  fi'ee. 

Address  KretcHmer  Mfg^.  Co.,  Co\ancil  Blxiffs,  Iowa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogs  issued  in  German  and  Enulish. 
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NOW  READY 


to  till  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  sjrades,  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON.  Lyonsvillc,Mass. 


Well-bred  Queens! 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply 
of  select-bi'ed  queens,  I  have  engaged  an 
experienced  breeder  in  the  South  to  rear 
queens  for  me  only,  and  confidently  expect 
to  fill  orders  promptly  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits mailing.         ...... 

Cook's  Square  Honey-jar 

is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  sanitary  pack- 
age for  retailing  honey.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list  of  hives,  bees,  and  useful  im- 
plements.        ....... 

J.  H.  NI.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Supply-house  In  the  East,  and 
only  Reliable  goods  sold.  10  cents  brings 
sample  Jar  by  mall. 


A  NEW  BEE-SUPPLY  HOUSE 


■AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.- 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.       W.J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


NORTHERN    NEW   YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

IJUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best 
'-'  advantage.  Save  freight  charges  and  time. 
Large  stock  of  new  goods.  "Root's  goods."  Cash 
paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 


IM 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C 


North  Texas  .  . 
♦  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
HOOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


1884 


1Q07 


New    64-page    catalog    for 
the  New  Year   now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M.  JenRii^s 

'ViretunkpKa,  A,labania 


f"/^         Hand-woven  by  Mexl- 
oUCcans    In    Mexico,   from 
palm    fiber;     double 
weave,  durable,    and 
liRht   weifrbt,  witb   col- 
ored design  in  brim.    It 
retails  at  $1;  sent  post- 
j  paid  for  50c  to  introduce 
/our  Mexican  bats    and 
drawn-work.    Same  bat 
plain,  40c;  both  for  75c. 
Large,    ni  e  d  i  u  m ,   and 
.— ^  small    sizes.      Fine    for 

hsluiin.  iiiiin'i"- ■  -'■  iMMirf.  and  gardeninK.    Hat  booklet  free. 
The  Francis  [£.  Lester  Co.,Dept.AA,JV\esillaPark,N.M. 


Mexican 

Palm-leaf 

Hat 


^^TTTCUSEDINTHIS  MAGAZINE^ 
*lb>U  1  s3  -.-   ARt  FROM    -= 
THE  MUOLEm  El^ORA  VI NC  Co. 

MUGLER.  RLD'C.    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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PORTER  BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the 
greatest  saving  device.  It  does  away 
with  the  shaking  of  the  heavy  supers, 
the  cruelty  of  excessive  smoking  which 
causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their  honey  and 
start  robbing.  Just  tip  the  super  to  the 
angle  of  45  degrees  and  insert  the  board. 
In  a  few  hours  it  is  free  of  bees;  then 
take  off  your  super.  You  can  as  well  af- 
ford to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without 
the  Porter  Bee-escape. 

PRICES 

Each,  20  cts. ;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35  cts.  each;  $3.25  per  10; 
by  express  or  freight. 

TESTIMONIALS 

They  are  perfect  in  action.— British  Bee  Journal. 

No  bee-keeper  can  afford  to  be  without  them.— 
Piof.  Cook  in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Worthy  of  highest  commendation.— Eugene  Secor, 
judge  on  awards.  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

I  would  not  do  without  them  even  if  they  cost  five 
five  dollars  apiece. — W.  Muth-Rasmussen,  Indepen- 
dence, Cal. 

They  are  absolutely  perfect.  I  can  not  tolerate 
my  own  make  since  using  them, — John  S.  Reese, 
Winchester,  Ky. 

They  are  one  of  the  best  things  ever  brought  into 
any  apiary,  and  should  be  used  in  every  bee-yard 
in  the  whole  world. ^Wm.  McEvoy,  Foul-brood  In- 
tl>ector,  Ontario,  Canada. 

There  is  no  robbing  or  fighting  or  disturbance  in 
the  apia'y  when  the  surplus  honey  is  taken  off  with 
thf-m.  Thty  are  simply  perfect. — W.  Woodley  in 
British  Bee  Journal. 


HOUSE  ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you 
wish  to  clear  of  bees.  The  most  persis- 
tent robber  can  not  return.  Some  bee- 
keepers make  a  practice  of  taking  off  the 
filled  supers  and  stacking  seven  pr  eight 
in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey-house 
mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape.  Don't  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  you  get  a  supply.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  them  longer. 

PRICES 

Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 
TESTIMONIALS 

The  Porter  bee-escape  clears  the  supers  of  bees  so 
perfectly  and  quickly  and  easily  that  it  makes  the 
taking  off  of  honey  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dread  as 
in  former  years.— G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  removal  of  full  honey-boxes  has  become  an 
amusement  since  we  began  using  the  Porter  bee- 
escape. — Ed.  Bertrand,  Editor  Revue  Internationale 
d'Apiculture,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

This  number  of  the  Review  contains  more  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  Porter  b<e-escape  than  any 
other  issue  has  ever  contained  of  any  other  imple- 
ment; but  so  long  as  it  is  deserved,  who  cares? — 
Bee-keepers'  Review. 

They  are  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  for  expel- 
ling bees  from  supers.—  G.  J.  Flansburg,  South 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  be  without  them  for  four  times  what 
they  cost.— Dr.  W.  A.  Tufts,  Musson,  La. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  bee-escape  is  the  one  invent- 
ed by  R.  &  E.  C.  Porter  —W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  use  them  and  do  not.— M.  H.  Mendle- 
son,  Ventura,  Cal. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere  I 


R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer 
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s^e  I  :dney-bee 

and  U/)e  GARDEN 

One  always  associates  the  Honey- 
bee with  the  Garden. 

This  is  why  those  most  interested 
in  Bee  Culture  are  also  ardent 
advocates  of  country  life. 

We  should  like  to  add  half  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  to 
the  subscription  list  of  Suburban 
Life  this  summer. 


Read 
tHis 
Special 
Offer: 


For  the  next  thirty  days  we  will  make 
a  special  price  on  a  year's  subscription 
to  Suburban  Life  and  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Wright's  f ascinat  ing  book— '  'The  Garden 
of  a  Commuters  Wife''— the  TWO  for 
$1.50,  postage  paid  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States. 


A  Sample  Copy  (number)  of  Suburban  Life  Free 

Address 

Suburban  Life,  156  Fifth  Av.,  New  York 
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^g/>c..  BPS  Paints 

Ready  for  Use.  V?y?  A  Pure  Lead,  Zinc,  and  Linseed- 
oil    Paint   Containing    No  Adulteration  Whatever 


B.  P.  S.  Paint  contains  no  adulteration  whatever. 
Where  white  is  the  base,  it  is  composed  only  of  pure 
Old  Dutch  Process  carbonate  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc, 
five  to  ten  per  cent  inert  pigment  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize acids  and  hold  paint  properly  in  suspension, 
and  coloring  pigments,  pure  Old  Process  linseed  oil 
and  the  very  best  Japan.  Shades  in  which  white  is 
not  the  base,  contain  the  same  inert  material,  pure 
linseed  oil,  Japan,  and  the  best  coloring  pigments. 
Pure  carbonate  of  lead  is  the  most  desirable  base 

for  paint.  When  properly  pre- 
A  Pore  pared  it   has  greater  covering 

Lead  a>»cl  power  and  will  longer  sustain 

Oil  Paint.  exposure  to  the  elements  than 

any  other  white  pigment.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  greatest  importance  that  it  be  com- 
bined with  zinc  in  exact  proportions  (without  zinc 

it  will  chalk;  an  excess  of  zinc 
Importance  will  make  it  transparent,  with 
of  a  tendency  to  peel),   and,  that 

Preparation,      the    lead,    zinc,    and    coloring 

pigments  be  thoroughly  ground 
and  incorporated  with  the  linseed-oil. 
There  is  no  valid  substitute  for  pure  linseed-oil  as 

a  thinner  for  paint.  The  mar- 
Avoid  kets  are  full  of  adulterated  lin- 
Aflulterated  seed-oils,  many  of  them  difficult 
Oil.                              to  distinguish  from  the  genuine 

in  appearance,  taste,  or  smell. 

We  guarantee  the  B.  P.  S.  Paint  to  be  absolutely 

free  from  adulteration.    But  purity  alone  is  not 

enough;  a  pure  paint  is  not 
Ptirity  Must  necessarily  a  good  paint,  but 
Be  Combined  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
IVitK  proportions   necessary  to  pro- 

Kno^vled^e  duce  the  most  economical  and 
and  Moderck  satisfactory  results,  combined 
Machiskery.         with  the  assistance  of  powerful 

machinery  especially  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  are  equally  important. 
By  using  a  small  proportion  of  lead  and  a  larger 

proportion  of  zinc,  or  by  using 
Lcw'Priced  sub-limed  lead  or  sulphate 
Gallon,  of    lead      a     paint    at      a 

Hi^H«priced  low  price  per  gallon  can  be 
Yard.  produced,  but  at  a  sacrifice  of 

durability  and  covering-power, 
and  it  is  not  economical  to  the  consumer.  Buy  your 
paints  by  years  and  square  yards,  not  gallons. 

Honesty  will  not  produce  the  best  paint  without 
facilities  for  procuring  the  best  materials,  the  proper 
machinery  for  preparing  them,  and  "  knowing  how  to 
do  it."  A  shade  of  paint  tinted  with  commercial 
chrome  green,  at  a  shilling  a  pound  from  the  local 
dealer,  will  fade  out  quicker  than  one  made  from  a 
selected  green  manufactured  especially  for  the  pur- 


pose, possibly  costing  five  times  that  amount.    The 
markets  of  the  world  are  at  our  command;  materials 

suitable  for  the  special  require- 
Superior  ments  of  each  condition  are  ob- 

Facilities  tained,  the  best  of  each  kind. 

for  A  complete  laboratory  enables 

Proctxring  us   to   detect   any    attempt    at 

and  Xestin^       fraud,  and  protects  us  against 
Material.  adulteration.  Competent  super- 

intendents, whose  years  of 
experience  have  given  them  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  of  pigments  and  vehicles,  and  the  prop- 
er combination  of  color  to  produce  durable  shades,  are 
at  the  head  of  each  department. 

Our   facilities    for   manufacturing   paint   are    un- 
equaled.    Powerful  mills,  chilled  and  adjusted  so  as 

to  crush  and  grind  the  paint  to 
iSuperior  its  finest  degree,  combining  the 

MetKods  o^         pigments  with  the  oil  as  it  can 
Mantifatflure.    be  done  in  no  other  way.    The 

nearer  ready  for  the  brush  you 
can  buy  lead-paint,  the  better  it  is.    Fine  grinding 
enables  it  to  be  spread  over  a  greater  amount  of  sur- 
face; therefore,   although   pos- 
Economy  sibly  costing  more  per  gallon, 

in  Coveriik^       it  really  is  cheaper  because  it 
Poorer.  costs  less  per  square  yard.    A 

pure  paint,  carefully  prepared 
from  selected  materials,  finely  ground  by  machinery, 
will  resist  wear  and  action  of  the  elements  much 

longer  than  the  same  materials 
£coi\omy  i«\  stirred  together  with  a  stick  by 
Durability.  hand.    For  the  same  reason  the 

paint  "  works  just  right  "  under 
the  brush,  and  enables  the  painter  to  cover  over  a 
larger  surface  in  a  given  time.    Being  ready  for  use, 

no  time  is  consumed  in  mixing 
Elconomy  or   preparing    it    on   the    job; 

i«\  L^abor.  colors  are  always  uniform;  no 

mixing  required  to  match  them. 

Much  of  the  inconvenience  of  painting  is  largely 

due  to  numerous  pails  and  cans  required  in  breaking 

up  and  mixing  lead-paint  on 
Economy  ii»  the  job,  and  the  annoyance  of 
Xemper  often  being   out   of   a  box    of 

chrome  or  a  little  dryer.    Let  us 

keep  the  muss.and  do  the  mixing  for  you  in  our  factory. 

Owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  stock  used,  and  the 

thorough  methods  of  prepara- 
Beauty  in  tion,   the    B.  P.   S.  Paint  will 

Finis H.  produce  a  finish  that  cannot  be 

equaled  by  a  hand-mixed  paint, 
either  in  *he  clear-cut  tone  of  its  shades,  or  the  beau- 
tiful  gloss  of  iis  finish. 

The  B.  P.  S.  Paints  are  made  up  in  the  latest  and 
most  fashionable  tints  used  in  modern  decoration. 


Ufye  Patterson-vSarg'ent  Company 

Manuf a<5lurers    of    tHe    -B-P-S-    Paintsi  and    VamisHes 
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"  If   goods    are    wanted    ctuicR,    send    to    Potxder.  ** 
CstablisKed   188Q 


"Exacflly  Right 


9> 


By  the,   Bee  Crank. 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  submit 
patiently  to  the  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  mis- 
takes and  carelessness  of  others, 
when  the  means  are  at  hand  to 
remedy    the    di fticulty    quickly. 

But  that  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  intolerable 
exasperation  of  having  to 
suffer  from  the  carelessness 
of  a  firm  with  whom  one 
is  dealing  at  long  range, 
when  correspondence  and 
tedious  delays  must  inter- 
vene before  things  can  be 
straightened  out.  VV^hen 
mail-order  houses  allow 
such  things— not  once  or 
twice,    but   often -that    is  the  limit. 

The  reason  I  am  more  cranky  about 
having  things  done  right  in  the  Brst 
place  than  the  crankiest  customer  on 
my  book  is,  I  put  myself  in  his  place. 
Kicks  are  a  rare  thing  from  my  cus- 


tomers.    On  the  contrary,  the  receipt 

of  such  letters  as  the  following  is  an 

every-day  occurrence : 

Walter  S  Pouder.  Tibbs,  Miss 

Indianapolis. 
Dear  Sir.-— The  live  hives  arrived  promptly. 
They  are  exactly  what  I  have  been  looking 
for.  Yours  truly,       J.  E  Tibbs. 

I  sell  Roofs  goods  at 
Root's  prices.  Can  supply 
you  quickly  with  the  new 
metal-spaced  Hoffman 
Frames,  Danzen  baker 
Hives,  Dovetailed  Hives, 
Section  Hone  y-b  o  x  e  s, 
Weed-process  Comb-foun- 
dation, Honey  and  Wax 
Extractors,  Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils,  Pouder  Honey- 
jars,  or  any  thing  else  that 
a  bee-keeper  might  require. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new  catalog — it 
tells  you  as  mvich  as  I  could  on  forty 
full  pages  like  this — and  it  won't  cost 
you  a  cent,  except  for  the  postal 
you  U'je  in  writing  for  it. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

513-515    Massachusetts    Avenue,   Indianapolis,  Ind, 
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A.  A.  AsiiLKY,  p.  G98,  tells  word  for  word 
how  I  worked  the  Alexander  we;ik-colouy 
plan  this  spring  except  some  slight  ditTer- 
ence  in  length  of  time.  It  was  an  entire  suc- 
cess. 

Feeling  good  over  the  Illinois  local-option 
law  passed  May  8.  James  K.  Shields,  of  the 
Illinois  Anti-saloon  l.eague,  who  led  the  tight 
for  local  option,  said:  "It  is  a  great  victory. 
When  the  Berry  bill  is  placed  on  the  statute- 
books  of  Illinois,  we  shall  have  secured,  aft- 
er six  years'  tight,  more  local  option  than 
Ohio  has  gotten  in  fourteen  years  of  contin- 
ued effort 

In  spite  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  The 
Far-Western  Bee  Keeper  locates  the  hyphen 
in  its  name,  that  occidental  youngster  starts 
out  in  such  a  wide-awake  manner  that  one 
can't  help  thinking  that,  if  it  doesn't  live,  it 
ought  to.  Here's  success  to  it  at  a  venture. 
[We  join  in  your  good  wishes.  But  Stenog 
says  that  hyphen  is  all  right  where  it  is,  but 
another  one  is  needed  in  "Bee-keeper." — 
Ed.] 

Stenog,  you  say  French  spelling  is  more 
difficult  than  English,  p.  G8().  I  don't  believe 
it.  Even  if  it  is,  does  that  alter  the  fact  that 
English  will  more  quickly  become  the  world's 
language  if  its  horril)le  spelling  is  reformed? 
[What  I  meant  to  show,  doctor,  was  that  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  spelling  would  not  pre- 
vent a  language  from  being  the  court  lan- 
guage of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  French 
language  shows  The  marvelous  spread  of 
English  in  the  last  tifty  years  is  due  to  its 
simplicity  as  a  language  and  the  colonizing 
spirit  of  England  and  the  United  States.— 
Stenog.] 


Herr  a.  Straeuli,  editor  of  Europ(xische 
Bieneuzueht,  the  German  apostle  of  Ameri- 
can methods,  is  enthusiastic  over  what  he 
calls  the  Scherzinger  plan  for  preventing  in- 
crease. When  a  colony  swarms,  the  swarm 
is  hived  in  a  lower  story  over  which  an  ex- 
cluder is  placed,  and  over  this  the  old  hive 
with  its  brood,  all  queen-cells  being  removed. 
That's  the  end  of  all  swarming,  and  the  w  hole 
force  is  kept  intact.  It  will  be  seen  ihat  it  is 
much  the  same  as  the  Demaree  plan,  only 
Herr  Straeuli  waits  till  after  the  colony  has 
actually  swarmed.  Where  one  is  on  hand  to 
hive  swarms,  what  better  way  could  there 
be  for  extracted  honey? 

Glad  to  answer  your  question,  p.  G80, 
Mr.  Editor.  The  phrase  "dual  plan"  or 
"dual-queen  system"  has  so  far  been  used  to 
mean  the  plan  of  having  two  queens  in  a  fer- 
tilizing-hive—one  a  virgm  in  a  cage  awaiting 
the  removal  of  the  free  qvieen.  This  plan  is 
so  important,  and  likely  to  be  mentioned  so 
often,  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  word  "dual  " 
designate  it  instead  of  the  23  words  I  have 
used  in  describing  it.  Then  in  any  other 
case  of  two  queens  in  a  hive,  as  mother  or 
daughter,  say  "two  queens  in  a  hive,''  or  use 
some  other  wording;  but  don't  use  "dual" 
for  any  but  the  one  specific  thing.  [It  will 
be  difficult,  doctor,  to  make  our  language  al- 
ways exact.  If  some  one  else  has  continu- 
ously used  the  phrase  "dual-ijueen  system," 
referring  to  something  different  from  that  to 
which  you  refer,  yon  will  have  a  hard  job  in 
changing  him  over;  and  some  ot  them  get 
mad  when  we  take  liberty  with  their  manu- 
script, averring  that  they  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  We  do  not  see  but  we 
shall  have  to  continue  to  use  a  good  deal  of 
circumlocution  as  heretofore. — Ed.] 

C.  S.  I.OKD  has  sent  me  some  spacing-nails 
that  are  probably  ahead  of  any  thing  else  in 
this  country — merely  a  wire  nail  with  a  head 
i  inch  deep,  sugar-loaf  shape,  so  that  if  an 
unc^apping-knife  should  strike  it  the  blade 
woukl  slide  off.  For  any  other  than  extract- 
ing-frames  a  head  with  perpendicular  sides 
would  be  l)etter.  Even  for  extracting-frames 
this  head  would  be  all  right  with  perpendic- 
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ular  sides,  as  it  is  made  of  type  metal,  which 
would  hardly  dull  a  knife.  [The  oft-repeat- 
ed objection  to  metal  spacei's,  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  interfere  with  the  uncapping- 
knife,  exists  more  in  the  imagination  than  in 
fact.  There  are  not  wanting  extracted-hon- 
ey  men  who  use  metal  spacers  of  various 
sorts;  and  when  we  have  talked  with  some 
of  them  on  the  question  whether  they  dulled 
the  uncapping-knife  edge  on  these  spacei's, 
they  ridiculed  the  very  idea.  One  of  them 
in  particular  made  the  remark  that  "anyone 
who  would  dull  his  knife  on  a  small  projec- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  frame  must  be  a  blun- 
dering manipulator."  Unless  some  one  will 
actually  testify  that  the  metal  spacers  make 
uncapping  difficult  and  annoying,  let  us 
scatter  this  man  of  straw  to  the  four  winds. 
—Ed.] 

I  don't  know  whether  worker  eggs  are 
fertilized  by  the  will  of  the  queen  or  auto- 
matically. But  I  want  to  enter  a  protest 
against  what  is  generally  considered  as  a 
knock-down  argument  against  the  automatic 
theory.  It's  given  something  like  this:  "The 
claim  that  the  smaller  size  of  the  worker-cell 
compresses  the  abdomen  of  the  queen,  auto- 
matically fertilizing  the  eggs,  is  shown  to  be 
groundless  by  the  fact  that,  when  a  queen 
lays  eggs  in  worker-cells  not  more  than  ^ 
inch  deep,  there  can  be  no  compression,  and 
yet  the  eggs  are  fertilized."  Good  friend, 
you  must  know  that  there  is  no  real  squeez- 
ing of  the  abdomen,  either  in  a  worker-cell 
or  a  drone-cell.  The  worker  cell  is  a  trifle 
shallower  than  the  di'one-cell.  May  not  that 
difference  in  depth  cause  such  a  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  queen  as  to  produce  fer- 
tilization in  the  shallower  cells?  And  would 
not  fertilization  be  expe  ted  in  a  still  shal- 
lower ceU?  Did  you  ever  know  drone  eggs 
to  be  laid  in  drone-cells  only  ^  inch  deep?  I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  a  case;  but  I  may 
not  have  observed  closely  enough.  [If  any 
one  k7wws  of  actual  cases  where  a  queen  has 
laid  eggs  in  shallow  drone-cells,  such  cells 
producing  drones  and  not  workers,  let  him 
hold  up  his  hand.  With  our  over  30,000  sub- 
scribers there  ought  to  be  some  among  the 
number,  if  the  thing  has  ever  happened,  who 
can  certify  to  the  fact. — Ed.] 

E.  E.  Hasty,  who  has  been  trying  the  cura- 
tive effect  of  honey  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, complains  that  "the  naughty  founda- 
tion-man "  puts  in  soap  in  tastable  quantities 
—  doubtless  a  serious  bar  to  the  eating  of 
large  quantities  when  the  appetite  is  skittish, 
as  invalid  appetites  are  pretty  sure  to  be." 
If  this  be  a  just  charge,  ' '  the  naughty  f oun- 
dation-man "  should  be  strung  up  by  the 
thumbs  until  he  promises  to  be  good.  [We 
heartily  subscribe  to  the  doctor's  statement; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  charge  can  be 
sustained.  By  the  modern  method  of  con- 
tinuous sheeting,  very  little  soap,  compara- 
tively, is  used.  But  when  one  attempts  to 
make  his  own  foundation,  dipping  the  sheets 
into  short  lengths,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
use  a  large  amount  of  soap  in  order  to  pick 
off  the  numerous  ends  from  the  rolls  when 


many  short  sheets  are  to  be  milled.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  marked  difference  between 
the  amount  of  soap  used  in  the  factory-made 
article  and  the  home-made.  We  venture  to 
say  there  is  no  more  soap  on  ordinary  fac- 
tory-made foundation  now  than  there  is  on 
an  ordinary  teaspoon  that  has  been  washed 
in  a  strong  soapy  solution  and  then  wiped  on 
a  table-cloth  that  must  necessarily  have  ab- 
sorbed a  considerable  amount  of  liquid  soap. 
—Ed.] 

To  TEST  w^AX,  says  Deutsche  Bienenzucht, 
write  on  a  cake  with  ink.  If  the  writing  is 
clean,  so  is  the  wax.  If  irregular,  the  ink 
bunching  in  little  drops,  some  sort  of  fat  is 
present.  I've  just  tried  writing  on  wax. 
While  it  isn't  as  good  as  paper,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  well  one  can  write  on  it. 
[When  we  first  read  this  over  we  felt  inclin- 
ed to  believe  we  had  an  excellent  test  for 
wax  containing  grease  We  accordingly 
went  over  to  our  wax- working  department, 
where  we  keep  small  samples  of  various  kinds 
of  beeswax  adulterated  with  various  ingre- 
dients with  which  to  compare  doubtful  speci- 
mens that  are  sent  in.  We  tried  writing  with 
a  pen  and  ink  on  pure  beeswax,  and,  as  the 
doctor  says,  we  were  surprised  to  see  how 
well  the  ink  tiowed.  We  then  tested  the 
same  pen  and  ink  on  a  specimen  half  bees- 
wax and  half  paraffine.  The  ink  flowed 
quite  as  well.  We  next  tried  it  on  a  cake  of 
wax  containing  a  large  per  cent  of  grease; 
and,  contrary  to  what  we  expected,  we  could 
write  about  as  freely  on  this  as  on  the  cake 
of  pure  beeswax.  If  the  grease  were  uneven- 
ly distributed  in  the  wax,  then  we  could  con- 
ceive how  there  might  be  a  break  in  the  lines 
of  ink;  but  the  test  would  be,  according  to 
our  experience,  very  unreliable.  Wax  con- 
taining grease  looks  greasy  on  the  outside. 
It  does  not  have  that  clean  hard  lustrous  sur- 
face like  pure  wax.  Our  boys  have  come  to 
be  quite  expert;  and  occasionally  we  get  a 
shipment  from  which  we  have  to  reject  a 
large  part. — Ed.] 

Talk  now  is  that  the  pure-food  law  will 
run  out  of  the  market  the  present  bleached 
sugar,  and  give  us  a  better  article  of  un- 
bleached at  a  lower  price:  also  that,  when 
the  same  law  prevents  paraffine,  ceresin,  etc., 
from  being  sold  as  beeswax,  the  price  of 
beeswax  will  go  up.  Now,  if  sugar  goes 
down  enough,  and  wax  goes  up  enough,  and 
there  comes  a  year  of  failure,  instead  of  let- 
ting the  bees  lie  dead  idle  why  not  set  them 
to  turning  cheap  sugar  into  beeswax? 

[It  is  doubtful  if  white  sugar  can  now  be 
driven  from  the  market,  even  if  it  contains 
injurious  matter,  as  housekeepers  generally 
are  prejudiced  in  its  favor.  But  we  bee- 
keepers need  not  be  prejudiced.  Yellow  su- 
gar, excellent  for  bee-feeding  purposes,  can 
be  obtained  for  less  money  because  not  con- 
trolled by  the  trust.  It  is  refined  but  not 
bleached.  It  has  been  proven  by  Huber, 
Milne- Ed  wards,  and  others  that  raw  sugar 
produces  much  more  beeswax  than  white 
sugar.  This  looks  reasonable,  as  the  sugar-' 
cane  plant  secretes  a  very  nice  wax.     What 
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is  usually  mentioned  as  "raw"  sugar  is 
brown  sugar  from  molasses,  and  is  not  fit 
for  bees.  — W.  K.  M. 

Referring  to  the  other  question,  that  of 
making  wax  out  of  sugai",  we  may  state  that 
this  is  no  idle  dream.  Beeswax  is  bound  to 
come  up.  Paraffine  will  be  barred  from  foods 
and  drugs  when  the  pure-food  law  goes  fully 
into  effect,  which  will  be  next  fall;  then  we 
ought  to  see  a  marked  advance  in  beeswax 
unless  the  tropics  (as  they  probably  will) 
furnish  the  product  at  a  price  that  will  not 
be  much  in  excess,  if  any,  over  the  article 
now  sold.  Some  tropical  beeswaxes,  at  least, 
conform  in  every  particular  to  the  pui'e  bees- 
wax specified  under  the  national  pure-food 
law,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not.— Ed.] 

"To  MAKE  a  practical  application  of  the 
idea  is  new."  That  footnote,  p.  686,  sounds 
as  if  I  had  thought  there  was  nothing  new  in 
the  Alexander  double-queen  plan.  I  hasten 
to  protest  most  earnestly  against  any  such 
view,  and  the  Straw  next  to  the  last  on  the 
preceding  page  ought  to  set  me  right.  All 
the  more  credit  is  due  Mr.  Alexander  that 
facts  which  had  been  kicking  around  for 
years  he  picked  up  and  put  to  good  use.  But 
more  credit  than  that  is  due  him.  The 
knowledge  that  several  queens  might  be  in  a 
hive  at  the  same  time  is  not  new.  The  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  get  them  there  at  will  is  new. 
Set  that  down  to  Mr.  A.'s  credit.  Set  down 
to  him  a  vastly  greater  credit  for  the  entire- 
ly new  discovery  that  a  plurality  of  queens 
in  a  hive  will  prevent  swarming.  If  Mr. 
Alexander  makes  good  in  telling  us  how  the 
thing  is  done — and  I  presume  he  will — he  will 
leave  his  name  written  hi^h  up  among  those 
who  have  benefited  their  fellow  bee-keepers. 
[But  there  are  others  now  who  claim  that  a 
plurality  of  unrelated  queens  will  keep  down 
or  control  natural  swarming.  Speaking 
about  our  friend  Alexander,  it  takes  a  man 
of  about  his  standing  and  stamina  in  the  api- 
cultural  world  to  be  bold  enough  to  come 
out  and  espouse  an  unorthodox  theory  or 
practice.  There  have  been  some  in  our  ranks 
who,  metaphorically  at  least,  would  have 
been  very  willing  to  bvirn  him  at  the  stake 
for  telling  some  things  "that  are  not  so;'' 
but  somenow  he  has  been  able  to  hold  his 
own  against  all  his  critics.  And  right  here 
it  is  proper  to  explain  that  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  him  should  take  into  full  consid- 
eration his  particular  locality,  which  in  many 
respects  is  unlike  the  average  locality  in  the 
United  States. — Ed.] 

Louis  Scholl  asks,  p.  692,  why  the  bees 
gnaw  around  the  splints,  filling  the  space 
with  drone-cells.  I  don't  know;  I  never  had 
a  case  of  the  kind.  Perhaps  Mr.  Smith's 
answer  is  the  right  one.  Possibly  the  splints 
were  pressed  too  hard,  cutting  the  founda- 
tion in  two.  What's  your  answer,  Louis? 
My  trouble  is  a  different  one.  Most  of  my 
frames  were  given  when  pasturage  was  poor, 
and  the  bees  gnawed  away  the  foundation 
more  or  less  next  to  the  bottom-bars,  before 
drawing  it  out.  [You  remember,  doctor,  we 
have  never  been  enthusiastic  over  these  wood- 


en splints,  just  because  we  feared  the  bees 
would  gnaw  around  them.  Our  fears  were 
based  on  our  experience  with  the  metal  tin 
bar  that  we  used  years  ago  in  our  first  wired 
frames.  Any  thing  larger  than  a  33  wire 
seems  to  be  met  with  disfavor  on  the  part  of 
the  bees  at  times. 

Referring  to  your  particular  difliculty,  the 
whole  trouble  can  be  solved  by  the  use  of  re- 
versible frames.  This  vacant  space  between 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  comb  and  the  bottom- 
bar  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  in  evidence 
in  all  frames  of  the  non-reversing  type. 
While  you  overcome  it  to  some  extent  by 
means  of  vertical  splints,  yet  you  admit  that 
the  bees  "gnaw  away  the  foundation  more 
or  less  next  to  the  bottom-bar."  By  having 
reversible  frames  (this  vacant  space  that  is 
just  so  much  waste,  and  the  finest  hiding- 
place  in  the  world  for  queens)  can  be  filled 
up  solid.  This  used  to  be  the  strong  argu- 
ment of  the  reversible-frame  advocates  of 
twenty  years  ago — yes,  almost  twenty-five 
now;  but  when  reversing  did  not  accomplish 
all  that  was  claimed  for  it  we  went  to  the  ex- 
treme and  abandoned  the  whole  business, 
just  as  the  owners  of  Belgian  hares  abandon- 
ed the  business,  because  it  did  not  come  up 
to  the  expectations  of  those  who  pushed  the 
fad  to  the  front;  yet  Belgian  hares  have  some 
merit. — Ed.] 

Prof.  Cook  says,  p.  312,  that  bees  venti- 
late so  effectively  at  the  entrance  that  it  is 
best  to  have  only  one  opening  to  the  hive, 
evidently  meaning  at  all  times,  and  W.  K. 
M.,  page  686,  asks  if  I  subscribe  to  that  doc- 
trine? Emphatically,  no.  If  I'unning  for  ex- 
tracted honey  I  would,  in  general,  have  one 
more  opening  than  the  number  of  stories  in 
use— the  regular  entrance,  and  an  opening 
at  the  top  of  each  story.  Each  year,  for  years, 
I  have  had  one  or  more  piles  thus  ventilated, 
and  none  has  ever  yet  swarmed.  Many  years 
ago  I  learned  from  Adam  Grimm  to  have  an 
opening  for  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  brood- 
chamber  at  the  back  end  when  running  for 
comb  honey.  I  gave  it  up  because  it  inter- 
fered with  the  finishing  of  sections  near  such 
openings.  But  I  have  gone  back  to  it  again, 
believing  that  such  disadvantage  is  overbal- 
anced by  the  gain  in  ventilation.  You  can't 
make  me  believe  that  it  isn't  easier  for  the 
bees  to  have  one  hole  for  the  air  to  go  out, 
and  another  for  it  to  come  in,  than  to  make 
the  air  go  both  ways  in  the  same  hole.  [There 
are  quite  a  number  now  who  advocate  the 
use  of  more  than  one  entrance.  Among  them 
are  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  the  Dadants,  and 
Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison,  of  our  own  editorial 
staff.  Your  last  sentence,  doctor,  suggests  a 
proposition  that  indicates  that  our  present- 
day  practice  of  giving  bees  only  one  entrance 
compels  them  to  waste  a  large  amount  of  vi- 
tality and  energy  as  well  as  bee-life  when  it 
can  be  ill  afforded.  If  we  can  prevent  this 
loss  (we  can  hardly  see  how  it  can  be  other 
than  a  loss),  why  shouldn't  we  do  it  by  break- 
ing down  our  old  orthodox  lines  at  this  point 
and  make  it  mechanically  easier  for  bees  to 
keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  hive  in- 
stead of  keeping  a  lot  of  workers  at   home 
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fanning  to  keep  the  house  cool  enough  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  hive?  Then 
there  is  another  important  advantage  to  be 
gained,  and  that  is,  the  reduction  of  swarming 
and  a  cori'esponding  incease  in  the  honey- 
crop  — Ed.] 


The  following,  received  too  late  for  our 
last  issue,  will  explain  itself: 

Bear  Sir:— I  beg  to  announce  to  you  that  the  apicul- 
tural  investigations  of  this  Bureau  are  now  in  charge 
of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  I  would  also  announce  to  you 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  G.  F.  White  as  an  expert  in 
bacteriology;  Mr.  Franklin  G.  Fox  as  assistant  in  the 
apiary,  and  Mr.  Burton  N.  Gates  as  colaborator  in 
Massachusetts.  C.  L.  Mablatt, 

Washington,  D.  C  Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
IRRIGATION   PROJECTS. 

Senator  Warren  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  United  States  Senate  providing  for  an  ex- 
periment station  in  connection  with  each  ir- 
rigation project  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment. At  this  distance  this  looks  like  a  good 
idea;  for  some  people  are  going  to  these  ir- 
rigated lands  who  know  next  to  nothing 
about  irrigation,  and  some  one  ought  to  be 
on  hand  to  advise  "tenderfoots"  how  to  get 
the  best  results  from  their  land. 

In  connection  with  each  of  these  stations 
there  ought  to  be  a  person  who  understands 
bee-keeping  who  will  warn  newcomers  when 
the  locality  has  become  overstocked  with  bees 
or  will  bear  no  more.  The  advice  of  a  bee- 
keeper would  be  useful  also  in  putting  out 
bulletins.  

DOCTOR  WILEY  IN  THE  CABINET. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  has  been  suggested  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  strenuous  cabinet  "  in  the  interests  of 
pure  foods,  etc.  The  Department  of  Public  Health 
would  be  the  likely  designation  of  the  new  branch  of 
the  cabinet,  and  while  this  may  seem  to  be  a  small 
matter  to  those  who  are  interested  in  diplomacy,  and 
the  progress  of  war  and  the  exploitation  of  foreign 
lands,  it  is  something  which  very  vitally  affects  every 
individual  of  the  great  American  family. 

Dr.  Wiley  has  been  the  most  instrumental  factor  in 
securing  the  pure-food  law;  but  the  country  has  been 
very  slow  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  this  question 
was  something  which  affected  vitally  every  one  of  its 
members.  Doubtless  there  are  many  organizations, 
cloaking  themselves  under  the  title  of  "pure-food  as- 
sociations," "honest-label  associations,"  and  the  like, 
who.  while  they  would  like  to  be  known  as  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  doctor  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  as 
above  indicated,  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  defeat 
his  appointment. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  to-day  a  poor  man.  He  has  given  his 
services  to  the  country,  and  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  enactment  of  the  pure-food  law  in  ex- 
change for  a  mere  living  salary;  whereas  had  he  lis- 
tened to  the  blandishments  and  force  of  the  great 
moneyed  interests  of  manufacturers  he  could,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  position,  be  to-day  a  millionaire. 


Advocates  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  depart- 
ment urge  that  there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
proper  excecution  of  the  various  statutes  which  con- 
cern the  public  health.  Guy  E.  Mitchell. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  suggestion  in  one  of  our  contempora- 
ries is  not  so  impracticable  or  far-fetched  as 
it  might  seem  at  first  thought;  for  Dr.  Wiley, 
against  all  opposition,  has  been  a  consistent 
and  strenuous  advocate  of  pure-food  legisla- 
tion in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  if  he  could  have 
been  bought  off.  large  sums  would  have  been 
placed  at  his  disposal.  Many  a  time  it  has 
happened  that  a  strenuous  official  will  sud- 
denly and  wiLh  no  appai'ent  reason  get  over 
his  ''strenuousness."  Wiley  has  been  stren- 
uous first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  EN- 
TRANCE IN  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE 
HONEY-FLOW. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  a  Straw  in  this  issue,  says, 
in  referring  to  the  advantage  of  having  more 
than  one  entrance  to  a  hive  during  the 
height  of  the  honey-flow,  "  You  can  not 
make  me  believe  it  is  not  easier  for  the  bees 
to  have  one  hole  for  the  air  to  go  out  and  an- 
other for  it  to  come  it  than  to  make  the  air 
go  both  ways  in  the  same  hole."  This  is 
something  for  the  practical  bee-keeper  of  to- 
day to  think  over  very  carefully.  Too  much 
ventilation  sometimes  certainly  is  bad;  but  is 
there  not  somewhere  a  golden  mean  by  which 
we  can  relieve  the  bees  of  a  great  load  of 
work?  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  is  it  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  large  force  of  workers  at 
home  fanning  during  the  heat  of  the  day  if 
we  can  by  some  mechanical  means  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  hive,  allowing  this 
force  to  go  to  the  fields?  This  question  will 
hinge  somewhat  on  whether  comb  or  ex- 
tracted honey  is  produced. 


A    COMPETITOR   TO     RAILROADS     BY    MAKING 
USE  OF  NATURAL  INLAND  CANALS. 

A  STRONG  plea  is  now  being  made  for  a 
large  improvement  on  our  inland  waterways 
as  a  kind  of  counter-check  to  the  railroads, 
which  have  had  every  thing  their  own  way 
until  quite  recently.  Much  is  being  made  of 
a  plan  for  an  inter-coastal  canal  to  connect 
the  rivers  of  Texas  with  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er at  Donaldsonville,  La.,  and  this  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  not  generally  known,  how- 
ever, that  our  whole  coast  is  permeated  with 
natural  canals,  so  that  a  river  steamer  can 
be  navigated  from  New  York  to  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  and  yet  not  use  the  ocean  at  all. 
If  this  waterway  is  improved  and  shortened 
so  that  the  largest  river-boats  can  use  it  we 
shall  have  a  splendid  means  of  reducing 
freights.  Not  only  so,  but  a  waterway  is 
excellent  for  the  transportation  of  honey  and 
bees  —  far  ahead  of  the  best  railroads.  If 
this  is  carried  out  in  its  entirety  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  ship  honey  or  bees  by  river- 
boat  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  for  direct 
shipment  to  Washington  or  Baltimore,  or 
even  St  Louis  or  Chicago.  No  product  of 
the    farm  requires  greater   care  than    comb 
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on  its  way  to  market.  Water  transportation 
is  immensely  superior  to  railroads  in  cheap- 
ness; and,  moreover,  it  is  better.  There  is 
no  bumping  on  steamers  to  knock  the  hon- 
ey-eomb  to  a  pulp. 

Any  business  tirm  that  does  much  ship- 
ping of  heavy  goods  knows  the  immense 
value  of  w  at  er  transport,  not  only  incompelling 
lower  rates  but  in  securing  more  reasonable 
treatment  from  the  railroads. 


FOKEST   RESEIIVES   ON   GOVEKNMENT    LANDS; 

MORE   IRKIGATION   NEEDED   FOR  THE 

GREAT   WEST. 

The  last  Congress,  before  it  passed  the 
agricultural  appropriation,  added  a  rider 
stipulating  that,  in  future,  no  land  should  be 
set  aside  as  forest  reserves  except  by  act  of 
Congress.  This  was  a  direct  slap  at  the 
President,  who  saw  the  animus  of  it  at  once; 
and,  to  show  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  people, 
he  set  aside  another  large  area  of  the  public 
domain  as  forest  I'eserves,  after  which  he 
signed  the  agricultural-appropriation  act. 

The  attitude  of  Congress  in  view  of  the 
rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
lumber,  including  hive  lumber,  is  to  be  de- 
plored. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  future 
Congress,  less  svil)ject  to  great  corporate  in- 
terests, will  rise  to  the  emergency;  for  if 
lumber  continues  to  advance  much  more  it 
will  take  a  little  fortune  to  build  a  home.  It 
is  fortunate  we  have  a  President  who  is  too 
great  to  be  cajoled  or  fooled  l)y  a  lot  of  old- 
timers  who  are  bossed  by  private  interests. 

However  it  may  appear  to  others,  we  bee- 
keepers are  not  particularly  anxious  to  see 
the  public  lands  of  the  West  cleared  off  by 
settlers,  and  planted  to  grain  crops.  On  the 
contrary,  we  would  rather  see  more  irriga- 
tion works  undertaken  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  any  thing  of  that  kind  will 
have  our  support.  There  is  a  movement 
now  on  foot  to  ask  Congress  for  the  loan  of 
$300,000,000  to  provide  for  irrigation  pro- 
jects in  all  the  semi-arid  States,  and  Glean- 
ings would  gladly  support  any  such  move- 
ment when  once  it  is  started,  for  the  irrigat- 
ed lands  certainly  make  ideal  homesteads  for 
worthy  people. 

That  same  President  will  use  his  great  in- 
fluence to  help  along  this  enterprise.  Say! 
Roosevelt  is  nearly  always  on  the  right  side 
of  every  good  thing. 

WEATHER    CONDITIONS    AND     PROSPECTS;     A 

STJLL  FUKTHER  STIFFENING  OF  THE 

HONEY   MARKET   PROBABLE. 

The  season  is  practically  a  failure  in  South- 
ern California.  Some  of  the  largest  produc- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  report  no 
honey  in  sight,  and  are  feeding.  While  there 
were  good  rains,  yet  subsequent  weather 
conditions  prevented  the  bees  from  doing 
much.  While  some  sage  honey  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, we  are  safe  in  saying  that  very  little 
of  it  will  find  its  way  to  any  of  the  Eastern 
markets. 

Conditions  have  not  been  altogether  satis- 


factory for  Central  California,  and  we  do  not 
expect,  therefore,  much  of  a  crop  from  that 
section. 

Weather  conditions  have  improved  some- 
what for  the  Northern  States;  but  the  seascn 
as  a  whole  is  still  very  backward.  In  many 
localities  the  bees  are  doing  exceptionally 
w-ell  in  making  up  for  bad  weather.  Dan- 
delions have  yielded  honey  and  pollen  as 
never  before;  and  where  there  has  been  any 
fruit-bloom  the  bees  have  done  well.  Clo- 
ver and  basswood  have  been  put  back  a 
acoupleof  weeks;  and  if  theydo  nttcome  on 
too  early  there  will  be  a  chance  for  a  fair 
crop,  for  the  bees  are  now  making  double- 
quick  time. 

The  spring  losses,  however,  have  been  very 
severe  all  over  the  country,  south  as  well  as 
north.  The  Southern  States  seem  to  have 
suffered  more  proportionately,  as  they  were 
not  as  well  prepared  to  stand  the  bad  weath- 
er as  their  more  Northern  neighbors. 

Texas  is  not  saying  much,  but  the  few  re- 
ports are  not  particularly  favorable.  In  Col- 
orado, conditions  have  not  been  satisfactory: 
and  the  season  in  Florida  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure. 

There  ought  to  be  a  strong  stiffening  of 
prices,  for  the  market  certainly  will  not  be 
glutted  with  honey,  and  there  will  be  very 
little  glucose  concoctions  on  the  market  mas- 
querading under  the  name  of  honey,  to  hold 
down  prices.  We  look  for  a  better  market 
than  we  have  ever  seen  before. 


THE   EFFECT   OF   THE    NATIONAL   PURE-FOOD 
LAW   ON   THE   MAPLE-SYRUP   INDUSTRY. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Loidsiana 
Planter  of  May  18  bears  out  in  a  remarkable 
way  what  we  have  been  saying  to  our  read- 
ers for  some  time  anent  the  working  of  the 
national  pure-food  law.  What  is  said  herein 
will  apply  to  honey  as  well  as  maple  syrup 
or  maple  sugar. 

VERMONT'S  CROP  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

The  national  pure-food  law  is  workirfr  wonders  for 
the  maple-sugar  producers,  actiny  largely  as  it  does 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the  products  offered  as 
genuine  maple  sugar  and  syrup.  Vermont  is  the  chief 
sugar-producer,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  that  State 
the  total  output  will  reach  20  millions  of  pounds  of  su- 
gar and  syrup  combined.  The  general  price  for  the 
genuine  article  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
from  8  to  12  cents:  and  now,  with  the  increased  de- 
mand for  it,  owing  to  the  probable  purity  of  all  that  is 
offered,  the  crop  is  bringing  from  15  to  20  cents  per 
pound.  At  \b  cents  per  pound  the  maple-sugar  crop 
of  Vermont  will  amount  to  about  three  millions  of 
dollars  in  value,  or  as  much  money  as  the  Louisiana 
rice  crop  has  brought  until  within  a  very  few  years. 

Of  course,  the  delightful  flavor  of  the  sugar  and  syr- 
up made  from  genuine  maple  sap  accounts  for  the  fact 
of  its  bringing  three  or  more  times  the  price  of  cane 
sugar  per  pound.  It  accentuates  the  fact,  however, 
that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  genuine  cane  syrup 
and  cane  molasses  in  the  United  States,  and  a  demand 
that  could  be  doubled  or  tripled  were  the  consumers 
made  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the 
stuff  sold  to  them.  Glucose  skillfully  made,  and  prac- 
tically neutral  in  flavor  or  transparent  in  color,  has 
been  the  foundation  material  from  which  any  quanti- 
ty of  maple  syrup  or  cane  syrup  could  be  fictitiously 
derived.  Just  as  orris  root  is  the  flavoring  element 
in  the  manufacture  of  low-grade  raspberry  syrups,  so 
hickory  bark  and  other  materials  create  the  maple 
flavor  which  for  years  has  disguised  the  glucose  prod- 
ucts, and  apparently  made  them  acceptable  wherever 
they  were  offered  for  sale. 
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Whenever  sold  in  competition  with  pure  goods,  of 
course  the  adulterated  goods  undersold  them;  and  the 
uncertainty  attaching  to  all  liquid  sweets  led  many 
dealers  into  the  purchase  of  the  imitation  article  as 
being  really  more  satisfactory  to  their  trade  at  the 
prices  at  which  it  is  offered  than  would  be  the  genuine 
article.  The  assurances  that  the  consumers  will  now 
have  under  the  pure-food  laws,  if  they  take  suflicient 
care  in  their  purchases,  will  seemingly  warrant  them 
in  buying  as  genuine  such  maple  sugar  and  molasses 
as  will  be  oltered  to  them. 

While  Vermont  is  the  largest  maple-sugar  producer 
in  the  country,  there  are  also  other  sections  that  are 
large  producers;  and  on  the  basis  of  1.5  cents  per  pound 
it  would  now  seem  that  the  maple-sugar  crop  of  the 
United  States  will  reach  a  total  value  of  five  or  six 
millions  of  dollars.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to 
doubt  to  some  extent  the  maintenance  of  the  15  to  20 
cents  value  per  pound  for  the  entire  crop;  but  we  shall 
sincerely  hope  that  such  prices  will  be  maintained,  in 
order  to  induce  the  maple-sugar  makers  to  supply 
consumers  with  the  genuine  article. 


all  the  requirements  of  the  national  pure-food 
law. 


THE   OUTLOOK   FOR  THE    SYRUP  AND   HONEY 
TRADE. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  market  for  honey 
this  fall  will  be  higher  than  it  has  been  for 
some  time,  for  very  good  reasons.  The  ma- 
ple-syrnp  market  was  in  fairly  gocd  shape, 
and  the  price  is  very  high.  The  syrup 
iiiai'ket  also  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way, 
but  for  very  different  reasons.  Hitherto  glu- 
cose and  molasses  (or  cane  syrup)  were 
blended  and  sold  as  "corn  syrup,"  and  the 
glucose  people  have  flattered  themselves  this 
would  be  continued  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
It  is  evident  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  regards  both  products  as  det- 
rimental to  the  health  of  the  persons  who  eat 
them.  No  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the 
Department  to  declare  them  so,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  both 
will  be  barred. 

The  experience  of  the  Corn  Products  Co.,  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States, 
goes  to  show  what  is  coming  when  the  na- 
tional pure-food  law  is  actively  put  in  force. 
It  is  evident  that  the  federal  authorities  are 
not  going  to  be  more  lenient  than  the  indi- 
vidual States  have  been.  The  people  have, 
however,  been  reading  up  on  this  matter,  and 
a  great  many  are  refusing  to  buy  these  syr- 
ups, law  or  no  law.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
the  glucose  trust  is  preparing  to  give  up  the 
struggle,  and  some  of  their  products  are  said 
to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  certain  States. 
The  cane- planters  in  Louisiana  realize  that 
the  days  of  common  molasses  are  numbered; 
and  the  Louisiana  Planter,  the  leading  paper 
of  the  cane-sugar  industry,  thinks  it  would 
be  advisable  to  go  back  to  the  old  open-ket- 
tle process,  and  to  feed  the  present-day  mo- 
lasses to  mules  and  cattle. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  this  that  the  days 
of  cheap  syrup  are  over,  and  in  its  place  a 
much  superior  product  will  appear  in  due 
time.  A  sugar  organ,  The  Federal  Reporter, 
says,  "The  demand  for  molasses  has  been 
somewhat  curtailed  by  the  agitation  regard- 
ing the  national  pure-food  law,"  and  that  is 
undoubtedly  true. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  honey  will  have 
less  competition  than  it  has  had  for  some 
time;  for,  with  the  exception  of  maple  syrup, 
of  which  there  is  a  small  supply,  it  is  the 
only  syrup  which  completely  complies  with 


MISBRANDING;   HONEY-DRIPS. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  a  company  was  selling 
what  it  called  a  "cereal  coffee.  '  The  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  we 
are  told,  ruled  that  such  a  branding  was 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  national 
pure-food  law;  that  the  word  "coffee"  form- 
ing a  part  o-  the  label  could  not  be  used  to 
designate  a  certain  drink  unless  it  contained 
a  fair  percentage  of  coffee,  and  it  contained 
no  coffee. 

Another  case,  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
has  come  up  recently,  in  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  rye  flour  desired  to  know  if  they 
could  use  the  name  "rye  flour"  to  designate 
a  product  largely  rye  flour,  but  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  wheat  flour,  which  could 
be  worked  more  easily  than  the  pure  article. 

The  Department  ruled  that  such  name 
could  not  be  used  unless  it  were  qualified  by 
adopting  the  name  "rye-flour  compound," 
"rye-flour  blend,"  or  "rye-flour  mixture;" 
and  then  only  when  the  two  ingredients  can 
be  regarded  as  like  substances.  "It  is  fur- 
ther neld  that  the  use  of  an  ingredient  in 
small  quantity,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
naming  it  in  the  list  of  ingredients,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law,  and  there- 
fore that  the  ingredients  must  be  used  in 
quantities  which  would  justify  the  appear- 
ance of  their  names  upon  the  label.  The 
statement  made  of  the  constituents  used 
should  be  of  a  character  to  indicate  plainly 
that  the  article  is  a  compound,  mixture,  or 
blend.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  explan- 
ation that  the  naming  of  a  mixture  of  this 
kind  '  rye  flour  '  would  be  plainly  a  violation 
the  law  and  the  regulations  made  there- 
under." 

More  recently  a  case  has  come  up  that 
bears  more  directly  on  the  honey  business. 
It  is  this: 

A  correspondent  in  the  South  refers  us  to 
a  food  preparation  having  a  beautiful  label 
in  colors  bearing  the  words  "Honey-drips." 
Just  below  these  words  appears  this:  "Cane 
syrup,  15  per  cent;  corn  syrup,  85  per  cent  " 
Note  that  honey  is  not  mentioned  as  an  in- 
gredient. The  label  shows  a  beautiful  sprig 
of  apple-blossom;  and  the  inference  is  that 
these  honey-drips  come  directly  from  these 
blossoms.  Now  the  question  comes  up  right 
here,  "Can  this  article  he  named  honey-drips 
without  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
even  if  the  percentages  of  glucose  and  cane 
syrup  are  given  on  tne  label?"  Apparently 
not;  for  honey  does  not  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  article  in  even  a  small  quan- 
tity. To  simmer  the  whole  thing  down  in  a 
nutshell,  Uncle  Sam  apparently  does  not 
propose  to  allow  anybody  to  use  the  word 
honey  to  designate  an  article  that  contains 
no  honey  whatever.  It  must  be  largely  hon- 
ey; and  if  any  other  ingredient  was  used 
with  it,  it  would  have  to  use  the  word  "  hon- 
ey-compound "  or  "honey-blend  "  or  "hon- 
ey-mixture." Our  dear  uncle  has  ruled 
rightly. 
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PEAR-BT.IGHT. 

It  has  just  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  the 
great  pear-growing  sections  of  northern  Cal- 
ifornia. As  is  well  known,  these  orchard 
counties  (and  they  number  nearly  all  of  the 
northern  counties  of  our  great  State)  have 
reaped  great  profits  from  the  pear  industry. 
Until  quite  lately,  nearly  all  the  on-hards 
have  been  very  healthy.  If  we  may  except 
the  codling  moth,  scarcely  any  evil  menaced 
the  success  of  the  pear-grower,  especially  if 
there  were  bees  hard  by  to  pei-form  the  work 
of  cross-pollination.  True,  the  pear-orchards 
near  Fresno  were  wiped  out  by  this  same 
pear-blight  some  years  ago;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  pear  was  a  sure  winner,  and  the  lus- 
cious Bartlett  was  so  melting  and  delicious 
that  it  had  an  almost  unlimited  sale  at  very 
high  prices. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  our  readers  know,  the 
blight  broke  out  in  many  of  the  orchards.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  it  seemed  like  the  grip 
a  few  years  ago — it  attacked  the  orchards  in 
nearly  all  the  pear-growing  regions,  hardly 
an  orchard  escaping.  This  is  a  bacterial  or 
germ  disease,  and  we  now  know  the  specific 
germ  that  does  the  fell  mischief.  It  works 
and  does  its  poisonous  work  in  the  juices  of 
the  tree,  and  must  be  transferi'ed  from  one 
tree  to  another  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  me- 
dium. It  works  on  other  rosaceous  trees  like 
the  apple,  wild  crab,  etc.,  and  even  on  the 
loquat,  which,  though  of  the  same  family, 
seems  quite  different  from  the  apple  and  the 
pear.  It  seems  that  the  germs  of  the  disease 
must  be  carried  in  a  liquid.  The  disease  is 
carried  then  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  in 
the  nectar,  and  at  any  time,  probably,  in  the 
resin  of  the  buds  and  in  the  gum.  *  I  think 
the  people  have  become  convinced  that  they 
would  have  the  disease,  and  that  it  would 
spread  just  the  same  were  there  no  bees,  as 
there  are  enough  other  insects  to  do  the  evil 
work. 

^^ 

UNITED    EFFORT. 

We  have  just  had,  the  past  two  years,  a 
splendid  example  of  how  the  people  ought  to 
work,  and  what  excellent  results  will  be 
gained  when  State  and  government  act  in 
fullest  unison.  Prof.  Ralph  E.  Smith,  work- 
ing for  the  State,  and  Prof.  Milton  D.  VVaite, 
working  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
have  been  working  with  the  orchardists  in 
fullest  aecoi'd,  battling  this  pear-scourge. 
They  have  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  the 
blight  can  Ije  overcome  if  the  fruit-growers 
will  only  ac^t  with  the  energy  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  demands.  As  is  well 
known,  the  leaves  wilt  and  become  discolor- 
ed, as  if  the  twigs  were  broken.     Thus  it  is 


easy  to  see  when  a  tree  is  struck  with  the 
disease.  Again,  the  bark  hardens  and  be- 
comes close  to  the  wood,  and  dry.  The 
wood  is  also  discolored.  The  work  is  both 
winter  and  summer  work.  In  summer  all 
twigs  that  show  wilt  are  at  once  cut  off 
much  below  the  wilt  to  be  sure  to  get  all 
the  germs.  After  the  knife  or  clippers  are 
used  to  cut  the  twig  they  are  dipped  in  some 
disinfectant  before  they  are  used  again.  This 
pruning  can  not  be  too  closely  looked  after, 
it  pays  to  get  a  man,  if  the  orchard  is  a  large 
one,  especially  to  watch  and  prune.  In  fall 
and  winter  the  trunk  and  main  roots  are 
gouged  out  with  a  chisel;  and  if  the  sugges- 
tive stain  is  seen,  then  it  is  known  that  the 
whole  tree  is  affected,  and  all  the  tree  is  dug 
up  and  burned.  It  is  not  a  long  chore  to  in- 
spect a  tree,  and  it  will  pay  well  to  be  very 
thorough.  In  case  the  work  is  done  as  it 
should  be,  the  orchard  will  not  likely  lose 
many  trees.  I  find  that  those  that  have  been 
the  most  careful  are  the  most  hopeful.  One 
man  who  has  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with 
great  energy  told  me  that  he  would  not  have 
any  fear  of  complete  success  if  he  could  oaly 
get  his  neighbors  to  act  with  the  same  vim 
that  he  is  showing.  The  tx'ouble  is  that,  a 
single  tree  omitted  or  undiscovered,  will, 
when  it  blossoms  out,  become  a  center  of  in- 
fection for  a  large  area.  The  fact  that  many 
will  let  their  orchards  go  will  cause  the  loss 
of  the  same,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  raise 
the  price  of  pears;  and  so  very  likely  the  man 
that  works 'hardest  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay 
will  be  really  a  gainer,  and  get  more  in  ad- 
dition for  his  crop  than  the  fighting  has  cost 
him. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  fruit- 
growers are  well  awai'e  of  the  great  good 
that  the  bees  do  in  pollinating  the  bloom. 
Nearly  all  of  the  leading  fruit-men  know  and 
openly  recognize  the  fact  that  they  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  bees,  and  could  not  meet 
the  best  success  without  them  Some  of  the 
fruit-men  have  even  hired  bee-men  to  bring 
their  apiaries  into  the  orchards. 

LOSS   BY   FLOODS. 

There  have  been  some  very  serious  floods 
along  the  Sacramento  River".  Many  of  the 
tracts  are  called  "reservations,"  ancl  are  le- 
veed at  the  general  expense  of  those  protect- 
ed. Several  of  these  reservations  are  flood- 
ed, and  in  many  cases  whole  apiaries  in  the 
flooded  regions  are  ruined.  The  water  was 
never  so  high  before.  I  had  75  acres,  half  in 
asparagus  and  the  rest  in  alfalfa.  It  is  now 
all  several  feet  under  water.  Of  course,  the 
crop  will  be  ruined  this  year,  and  it  will  cost 
much  to  repair  the  levees;  but  the  land  will 
be  enriched,  and  it  is  so  immensely  produc- 
tive that  we  can  aft'ord  to  lose  an  occasional 
crop,  and  yet  be  ahead.  Of  course,  if  it 
could  have  been  foreseen,  the  bees  coukl 
have  been  carried  to  higher  land,  and  saved. 

HONEY   FK0:M    the   ORANGE. 

To-day  is  warm,  and  the  bees  are  making 
merry  on  the  orange-bloom.     We  can  not  ex- 
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pect  much  honey  generally  from  the  orange, 
as  the  bees  have  not  bred  up  much  as  yet, 
and  so  are  not  strong  enough  to  get  any  con- 
siderable stores  from  this  orange-bloom. 
There  are,  however,  two  points  of  gain  in 
this  orange  honey.  It  is  a  very  fine  grade, 
none  better,  and  it  comes  in  a  time  when  it 
will  do  much  good  in  stimulating  the  bees  to 
work.  For  the  past  few  days  the  whole  air 
has  been  perfumed  by  the  orange- bloom,  and 
we  may  easily  imagine  what  a  gain  the  bee- 
keeper would  receive  were  the  bees  strong 
in  numbers,  and  had  we  many  warm  days  in 
which  they  could  gather.  We  have  had  many 
cold  days,  though  for  a  whole  week  the  bees 
were  out  in  full  force  every  day. 


WEALTH   OF    BLOOJI. 

We  have  had  the  finest  winter  rains  in 
Southern  California  that  1  have  ever  known. 
We  now  have  had  25.25  inches,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  we  shall  yet  have  some 
more.  As  a  result,  the  flowers  are  splendid. 
One  can  not  describe  the  beauty  that  hangs 
over  field  and  roadside  at  this  time.  The 
phacelia,  so  much  prized  in  Germany,  and 
which  is  native  here,  is  out  in  all  its  glory, 
and  the  bees  are  just  swarming  on  it.  So  of 
many  other  wild  flowei's.  The  sages  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  promise  great  things. 


THE    DOOLITTLE     SYSTEM     OF     HONEY     PRO- 
DUCTION. 

So  many  good  and  profitable  articles  have 
appeared  in  Gleanings  the  past  year  that  it 
hardly  seems  fair  to  commend  freely  one  and 
not  even  mention  others  of  equal  merit;  yet 
there  has  been  one  series  of  articles  that  have 
especially  interested  me  that  calls  for  our  at- 
tention at  this  time.  I  suppose  one  reason 
why  they  have  been  of  so  much  interest  to 
me  is  that  I  have  probably  given  the  subject 
of  swarm  control  more  thought  and  study 
than  any  other  one  thing  connected  with  bee- 
keeping I  refer  to  the  articles  by  G.  M. 
Doolittie,  entitled,  "A  Year's  Woi'k  in  an 
Out-apiary." 

I  was  much  pleased  recently  to  learn  that 
these  articles  are  soon  to  be  placed  in  book 
form  for  the  convenience  of  bee-keepers.  It 
is  not  that  I  believe  that  every  one  will  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  Mr.  Doolittie  has  done,  but  I 
believe  the  principles  he  lays  down  are  sound 
and  solid,  and  well  worthy  the  careful  study 
of  every  person  interested  in  keeping  bees 
for  profit  or  pleasure. 

Mr.  Doolittie  seems  to  work  with  one  end 
in  view  from   early  spring   till    the    maples 


crimson;  viz.,  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
crop  of  honey,  and  then  leave  his  hives  in 
the  best  condition  for  the'  next  year's  woik. 
And  may  it  not  be  well  for  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  same  object  to  review  at  this  -rea- 
son some  of  the  rules  or  maxims  that  he  lays 
down  for  securing  a  large  crop  of  honey? 

In  the  first  place,  he  recognizes  the  fact 
that,  to  secure  a  large  yield  of  honey,  each 
hive  must  have  a  great  army  of  workers  of 
proper  age  for  outdoor  labor  just  when  l  he 
llowers  yielding  the  most  honey  come  into 
bloom.  To  secure  this  great  army  of  work- 
ers after  a  colony  has  been  well  wintered  and 
nicely  tucked  up  in  spring,  there  is,  perhap><. 
no  better  way,  where  there  is  a  short  fiow  of 
honey  from  natural  sources,  as  is  almost  al- 
ways the  case  in  our  noi'thern  climate,  than 
to  feed  daily,  as  Mr.  Alexander  and  some 
others  do;  but  as  Doolittie  is  writing  of  an 
out-apiary  where  daily  feeding  is  impractical 
he  does  the  next  best  thing  —keeps  each  hive 
stocked  with  an  abundance  of  honey  in  the 
comb.  After  one  has  noticed  how  much 
more  rapidly  a  colony  with  ample  stores 
will  build  up  in  spring  than  one  equally  good 
at  the  start,  but  with  insufiicient  stores,  he  is 
prepared  to  appreciate  this  method. 

Later,  another  problem  presents  itself. 
How  shall  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
bees  be  kept  contented,  and  not  swarm,  un- 
til it  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  eflieien- 
cy,  so  to  speak,  and  the  "honey  harvest"  is 
at  hand?  He  solves  this  as  easily  and  skill- 
fully as  other  problems.  At  just  the  right 
time  he  doubles  the  hive  capacity,  and,  in- 
stead of  ten  combs,  the  hive  now  has  twenty 
with  an  abundance  of  room  for  storing  any 
surplus  from  fruit-bloom,  or  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  there  is  little  or  none,  there  is  in  these 
extra  combs  enough  old  honey  to  keep  up 
brood-rearing  at  a  rapid  pace  during  the  time 
from  apple-bloom  till  clover  opens — the  most 
critical  time  in  the  whole  season.  We  all 
know  that  a  very  large  hive  is  practically  a 
non-swarmer  early  in  the  season:  although 
it  may  not  be  of  much  value  later. 

Again,  as  the  season  advances  the  swarm- 
ing instinct  is  almost  sure  to  assert  itself,  and 
the  colony  seems  to  lose  its  ambition  for  some 
days  previous  to  the  day  of  swarming,  and 
honey-gathering  moves  slowly.  Mr.  Doolit- 
tie forestalls  this  condition  by  quietly  remov- 
ing most  of  the  bi'ood  and  half  the  combs, 
giving  abundance  of  room  in  empty  sections 
with  some  baits,  so  that  the  colony  is  not  on- 
ly not  discouraged,  but  is  stimulated  to  the 
utmost  to  make  good  the  loss  of  their  brood 
and  honey  by  this  unexpected  robbery.  And 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  bees  in  this  way 
are  satisfied  to  work  on  to  the  close  of  the 
season  without  even  making  an  attempt  t<i 
swarm.  Had  this  little  coiq)  cVetat  of  the 
master  been  delayed  until  the  swarming  fever 
was  high,  less  satisfactory  results  would  have 
been  secured  as  more  time  would  have 
been  required  before  the  colony  would  be 
satisfied  and  contented.  Had  not  brocd- 
rearing  been  rapidly  pushed  forward  during 
the  early  spring,  the  colony  would  have  been 
too  weak  in  numbers  to  secure  the  best  re- 
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suits,  although  swarming  might  have  been 
pi'evented. 

Now,  while  these  methods  are,  I  believe, 
sound  to  the  core,  and  could  be  carried  out 
in  detail  where  the  seasons  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  Mr.  Doolittle's  locality,  yet  in 
other  places,  where  conditions  are  different, 
the  details  must  vary  to  suit  the  ever  vary- 
ing conditions  with  which  the  bee-keeper  is 
surrounded.  For  instance,  he  secures  a  large 
amount  of  partly  tilled  combs  of  honey  for 
spring  feeding  from  buckwheat,  as  well  as 
many  new  combs  drawn  out  or  built  entirely 
new,"  while  here  I  have  known  but  one  or 
two  seasons  in  forty  years  when  any  new 
combs  would  be  built  by  the  bees,  or  even 
(lid  ones  tilled  partly  full  at  this  season. 
Even  the  basswood  has  failed  for  several 
years  past  to  give  us  any  considerable  amount 
of  honey.  The  season  for  honey  is  vex'y 
I  short — from  two  to  six  weeks  on  clover.  The 
average  is  not  more  than  three  or  four,  and 
much  of  this  time  only  a  moderate  flow. 

The  necessity  for  sti'ong  colonies  is  quite 
as  great  as  with  Mr.  Doolittle,  or  even  more 
so.  We  have  few  combs  of  honey  with  which 
to  feed  and  build  them  up  as  he  does.  We 
might  feed  sugar  syrup  heavily  in  the  autumn; 
but  should  there  happen  to  be  a  good  flow 
of  early  honey,  and  we  shook  bees  on  to 
these  combs  with  sugar  syrup,  they  would 
be  likely  to  carry  more  or  less  of  it  up  into 
the  surplus  combs,  thus  injuring  its  flavor 
and  our  reputation  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  past  seascm  I  had  some  section 
honey  injured  from  old  honejun  brood-combs 
on  to  which  swarms  had  been  shaken.  We 
might  buy  cheap  honey  from  the  South  to 
feed,  but  the  danger  from  disease  and  inferi- 
or quality  still  would  make  it  impracticable. 

A  better  way  would  be  to  use  our  weaker 
stocks  for  tilling  a  suftieient  number  of  combs 
to  lay  by  for  spring  feeding. 

While  the  storing  of  his  surplus  combs  in 
the  open  is  a  success  with  him,  1  fear  it  would 
be  wholly  impracticable  in  many  places,  not- 
withstanding the  bee  keeper  had  given  away 
two  or  three  per  cent  of  his  crop  to  his 
neighbors,  although  in  some  communities  it 
might  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Last  season  1  tried  to  run  a  number  of  col- 
onies on  the  Doolittle  system.  I  followed 
his  dii"ections,  I  think  accurately,  except  that 
I  used  eight-frame  hives  instead  of  ten,  as  he 
does,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  about 
one-third  prepared  to  swarm  after  their  brood 
was  removed.  I  attributed  my  lack  of  suc- 
cess to  the  small  brood-chamber  I  used.  If 
so,  this  shows  how  careful  we  should  be  in 
following  all  the  dix'ections  of  any  given  sys- 
tem before  we  are  able  to  judge  accurately 
of  its  value. 

I  shall  try  again  another  season,  following 
his  directions  to  the  letter  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
and  i  wish  many  other  bee-keepers  would 
do  the  same  until  we  have  fully  mastered 
this  perplexing  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  others  can  make  it 
work  as  well  as  Mr.  Doolittle  does,  it  is  the 
most  practical  method  of  swarm  control  that 
has  yet  been  published.     Yet  other  methods 


before  us  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  they 
too  may  bring  success  or  lead  in  that  direc- 
tion. 


FEEDING    BACK. 

"1  have  31  colonies  of  bees  now,  but  ex- 
pect to  increase  somewhat  as  I  can  cai  e  for 
them.  I  wish  to  work  two-thirds  of  my  col- 
onies for  comb  honey,  and  the  other  third 
for  extracted.  The  extracted  honey  I  wish 
to  feed  back  to  the  comb-honey  colonies,  as 
comb  honey  sells  the  best  here.  I  thought 
that,  by  extracting  from  one-third  of  them 
and  feeding  it  back  to  the  rest,  I  could  pro- 
duce more  and  better  comb  honey  than  in 
the  usual  way.  My  trouble  is  this:  The  white 
clover  shuts  off  so  quick  that  I  can't  get  more 
than  half  of  my  sections  finished  up,  and  I 
have  to  take  them  off  partly  filled  or  leave 
them  on  to  be  finished  off  with  buckwheat, 
which  spoils  the  looks  and  sale  of  the  sections 
for  white  honey.  Hence  I  wish  to  feed  back 
the  white  honey  I  extract,  to  finish  up  those 
partly  filled  with  clover  honey;  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  what  is  the  most  practical  feeder 
to  use  in  connection  with  this  work." 

"I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  very  much 
difference  as  to  the  feeder  used,  friend  R., 
only  something  which  will  hold  enough  so 
the  feeding  can  go  on  rapidly." 

"Where  should  the  feeder  be  used — on  top 
of  the  sections  or  bottom  of  the  hives?" 

"I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  I  did  not  see 
that  it  made  much  difference,  though  I  rath- 
er pi'ef erred  the  bottom  feeder." 

"Well,  tell  me  how  you  did  it." 

"I  used  a  common  four-quart  milk-pan  for 
a  feeder,  using  a  float  of  very  thin  wood 
with  a  lot  of  holes  bored  through  it.  Over 
this  float  was  thrown  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth, 
which  allowed  the  bees  to  go  on  top  of  the 
feed,  with  no  danger  of  drowning.  If  this 
feeder  was  put  on  top  of  the  sections,  a  few 
pieces  of  sections  were  set  up  against  the 
side  of  the  pan,  so  that  the  bees  could  run  up 
on  them;  or  the  cheese-cloth  was  cut  large 
enough  so  that  the  corners  hung  down  and 
touched  the  sections  which  the  pan  rested 
on." 

"How  did  you  keep  the  outside  bees  from 
this  feed?" 

"By  setting  an  empty  super  over  the  sec- 
tions, and  putting  the  cover  to  the  hive  over 
this  empty  super." 

"Why  did  you  use  such  pans?" 

"Simply  because  we  had  plenty  of  them  at 
our  house.  They  are  no  better  than  any  dish 
that  will  hold  three  or  four  quarts.  Any  old 
thing  which  can  be  spared  from  the  house 
that  will  hold  the  feed  is  as  good  as  these 
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pans,  and,  in  my  opinion,  just  as  good  as  to 
buy  or  make  feeders  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

"How  did  you  fill  these  feeders  the  second 
time  when  the  bees  were  in  them?" 

"I  took  off  the  cover,  and  with  the  smok- 
er I  drove  the  bees  off  one  edge  of  the  cheese- 
cloth, when  that  edge  was  raised  up,  the  feed 
poured  in  at  that  side,  and  the  float  would 
be  raised  by  the  poured-in  feed,  together 
with  the  cheese-cloth  and  bees  which  were 
on  it,  till  the  amount  I  wanted  in  the  pan 
was  given,  when  the  side  I  had  raised  was 
put  back  where  it  belonged  and  the  cover 
put  on  again." 

"When  you  fed  at  the  bottom,  how  did 
you  do  that?" 

"I  took  the  back  cleat  off  the  bottom-board 
of  the  hive,  and  this  same  cleat  off  another 
bottom- board,  when  this  last  was  put  up,  back 
to  back,  and  level  with  the  bottom-board  of 
the  hive  the  colony  stood  on,  when  an  empty 
super  was  set  on  this  last-prepared  bottom- 
board,  and  a  cover  on  top  of  that.  This  left  an 
entrance  the  whole  width  of  the  hive  under 
the  back  of  the  same,  and  into  this  empty 
super,  into  which  the  bees  could  come  for 
the  feed  as  soon  as  the  pan  of  feed  was  plac- 
ed therein.  As  I  said  before,  this  seemed 
the  most  natural  way  for  the  bees  to  take 
and  carry  the  feed;  but  so  far  as  I  could  see 
there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  results, 
and  very  little  difference  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  labor  that  had  to  be  performed." 

' '  Did  you  feed  the  honey  as  it  came  from 
the  extractor?" 

' '  No.  The  honey  must  be  thinned  to  about 
the  consistency  of  nectar  as  it  comes  from 
the  fields  to  secure  the  best  results.  If  the 
feed  is  too  thick  the  bees  will  gorge  themselves 
till  they  become  sluggish,  and  the  work  goes 
on  slowly.  With  thin  feed  the  bees  carry 
and  evaporate  it  very  nearly  the  same  as 
they  do  nectar  from  the  fields,  though  you 
are  to  do  the  feeding  at  night,  so  as  to  insure 
against  robbing." 

"Would  feeding  back  work  with  your  plan 
of  swarm  control  as  given  in  your  serial  in 
last  year's  Gleanings?" 

' '  Just  as  well  as  with  other  colonies,  though 
if  you  work  your  bees  as  there  given  ( and 
more  fully  given  now  the  serial  is  published 
in  book  foi-m,  through  additions  thereto), 
you  should  have  very  few  unfinished  sections 
at  the  end  of  the  clover  harvest;  and  I  doubt 
about  feeding  back  being  a  paying  operation 
except  to  finish  up  unfinished  sections.  I 
did  not  have  enough  unfinished  sections  left 
over  from  last  year  to  give  me  the  needed 
baits  for  this  year's  use  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  colonies  so  worked  last  season." 

"In  your  opinion,  which  are  the  best  bees 
for  comb  honey?" 

"All  things  considered,  I  believe  a  good 
grade  of  hybrids  the  best." 

"What  kind  of  cross  do  you  mean  by  a 
good  grade  of  hybrids?" 

' '  I  mean  the  first  cross  between  the  best 
Italians  and  the  common  black  or  German 
bee." 

"But  are  not  such  very  cross?" 


"Yes,  the  larger  part  of  them  are.  But 
you  did  not  ask  any  thing  about  their  temper, 
but  which  were  the  best  bees  for  comb  honey. 
And  adding  a  little  to  the  best  part  I  will 
say  that  years  of  experience  at  the  out-apiary 
leads  me  to  believe  that,  the  crosser  the  bees 
with  such  a  grade  of  hybrids,  the  better  work 
they  do  in  the  sections,  and  the  more  of  it." 

"But  you  would  not  advocate  the  purchase 
of  hybrids,  would  you?" 

"No.  You  can  not  build  up  in  that  way. 
for  the  tendency  is  to  grow  worse.  I  would 
use  the  best  Italian  queen  I  could  get  for  the 
mother,  and  then  let  her  daughters  mate  with 
whatever  drones  on  the  blacK  side  they  hap- 
pened to,  were  I  working  wholly  for  comlj 
honey,  regardless  of  careful  breeding  for  the 
improvement  of  stock.  Stock  improvement 
can  not  be  brought  about  by  breeding  from 
hybrids,  even  though  I  have  to  admit  that  a 
good  grade  of  hy]:>rids  seems  to  give  the  bet- 
ter yield  of  section  honey." 

"I  have  a  strain  of  Italian-Carniolan  hy- 
brids, and  one  of  leather- colored  Italians 
which  have  done  well  for  me,  both  in  quanti- 
ty and  in  capping  of  their  section  honey, 
though  the  latter  do  not  cap  quite  as  white  as 
the  other.  Now,  how  would  it  do  to  raise 
queens  from  the  former  and  drones  from  the 
latter,  so  as  to  produce  a  strain  of  bees  that 
would  give  the  largest  yield  with  the  whitest 
capping?" 

' '  That  would  be  all  right,  if — ' ' 

"What  do  you  put  that  if  in  for?" 

"That  ij  is  about  your  being  able  to  mate 
queens  that  way.  If  you  could  control  the 
mating  of  queens  as  you  can  that  of  poultry, 
then  you  could  make  progress.  But  with  A, 
B,  C,  and  D  raising  thousands  of  drones  to 
where  you  would  raise  a  score  of  your  dark 
Italian  drones,  and  all  those  drones  flying 
with  your  score,  what  chance  do  you  think 
your  Italian-Carniolan  virgin  queens  would 
have  in  mating  one  of  the  drones  you  want 
them  to?" 

' '  That  is  an  if,  sure  enough.  How  would 
it  do  to  raise  some  early  queens  from  the 
above  colonies,  and  introduce  them  into  my 
other  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  white- 
honey  flow,  according  to  Mr.  Alexander,  and 
thus  stop  swai'ming?  If  this  plan  would 
work,  wouldn't  it  be  easier  to  stop  swarming 
this  way  than  by  your  plan?" 

"Yes,  possibly,  if — " 

"That  if  again.     What  about  it  now?" 

' '  There  are  two  ifs  in  the  way  now.  The 
first  is,  ij  your  early  queens  would  be  good 
queens,  which  is  very  doubtful;  for  really 
good  queens  can  not  be  reared  in  your  local- 
ity much  before  the  clover  flow  begins,  to 
say  nothing  about  having  them  fertilized,  in- 
troduced, and  laying  at  that  time,  nor  the 
spoiling  of  colonies  in  raising  them  thus  early. 
Then  the  second  if  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
young  queen  introduced  as  soon  as  the  old 
one  is  taken  away  does  not  materially  lessen 
the  swarming  problem.  If  a  colony  raises 
its  own  queen  at  this  time  of  ther  year,  then 
su(^h  a  young  laying  queen  is  a  sure  preven- 
tive of  swarming,  but  not  where  a  young 
queen  is  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  there 
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is  no  practical  break  iu  brood-rearing.  This 
is  a  fact  known  by  many  of  our  best  bee- 
keepers who  have  carefully  tried  this  plan." 

'•  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  feeding  back  to 
extract  the  honey  before  it  was  sealed  over 
than  to  allow  the  bees  to  seal  it,  uncap,  and 
then  thin  for  feeding?" 

"It  would,  if  you  were  sure  it  would  not 
sour  before  you  had  a  chance  to  finish  feed- 
ing it.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  sour  it  would 
be  spoiled  for  feeding  to  tinish  up  sections. 
There  are  lots  of  things  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  thinking  of  leaving  many  of 
the  old  beaten  paths." 


NOTL5^^ 


FROM 


■CANADAf 


F.  HOLTERMANN 


THE   HEDDON   HIVE. 

On  page  535  Dr.  Miller,  referring  to  the 
Heddon  hive,  writes,  ' '  A  curious  thing  about 
the  Heddon  hive  is  that  more  seems  to  be 
said  in  its  favor  in  Australia  and  Canada 
than  in  this  country."  Without  discussing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Heddon  hive, 
let  me  whisper  to  Dr.  Miller  that,  aside  from 
the  apiary  of  F.  J.  Miller,  London.  Ont.,  I 
have  not  seen  in  my  travels  a  Heddon  hive 
for  years.  Doubtless  there  are  more,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  ten  men  in  Canada  who  have 
adopted  the  Heddon-hive  system.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  not  two  per  cent  of  the  hives  in 
Canada  are  Heddon  hives.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Heddon  hive  has  its  advantages;  but 
whether  it  has  more  advantages  than  other 
hives  is  a  question  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  answer  to  myself  in  the  affirmative. 
^^ 

BEE-KEEPING     AT    THE     ONTARIO    AGRICUL- 
TURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  Report 
for  1906  has  just  come  to  hand.  The  report 
of  the  lecturer  on  apiculture  is  found  on  page 
211.  He  states,  "In  producing  comb  honey 
one  of  the  chief  labors  of  a  colony  is  the  mak- 
ing of  wax.  To  manufacture  this,  a  high 
temperature  is  required,  and  cool  weather 
quickly  affects  the  work  in  the  supers. ' '  The 
experiment  man  relates  how  he  packed  ten 
colonies  "as  if  for  winter.  Comb-honey  su- 
pers were  placed  upon  the  brood-chambers 
and  covered  up  with  six  inches  of  shavings." 
Later  he  states,  "The  honey-liow  this  year 
was  so  scanty  that  little  difference  could  be 
discerned  between  the  two  lots  of  colonies; 
but  what  there  was,  favored  the  protected 
hives."  How  many  of  us  would  lind  it  prac- 
tical to  have  to  unpack  G  inches  of  shavings 
from  our  supers,  and  from  the  sides  in  addi- 
tion, every  time  we  would  manipulate  the 
hive?  We  probably  find  that,  when  the 
weather  is  so  cool  that  the  bees  are  affected 


in  the  super,  the  flowers  do  not  secrete  nec- 
tar. This  is  where  the  foundation  of  the 
trouble  lies.  When  the  blossoms  secrete,  the 
bees  soon  get  back  to  the  supers. 

But  a  still  more  astonishing  experiment 
and  result  is  obtained  in  a  wintering  experi- 
ment. "In  September  last  year  sixteen  col- 
onies were  prepared  for  winter  as  follows: 
The  hives  were  eight-frame  Langstroths,  con- 
tracted to  seven  frames  and  fed  until  the 
combs  were  full,  except  where  a  few  square 
inches  of  comb  were  occupied  with  brood. 
Inverted  queen-excluders  were  placed  over 
the  combs,  and  on  top  of  them  well-propo- 
lized  quilts.  Four  hives  were  then  placed 
together,  side  by  side,  as  closely  as  possible, 
first  putting  a  double  thickness  of  cotton  bat- 
ting between  the  hives,  so  that  no  air  could 
get  between  them.  The  covers  of  this  row 
of  hives  were  removed  and  a  layer  of  cotton 
batting  placed  on  top  of  them,  and  then  up- 
on that  a  sheet  of  mineral  wool,  and  on  top 
of  this  another  row  of  hives  treated  exactly 
like  the  first.  Then  a  thii'd  row  and  a  fourth. 
But  there  was  neither  cotton  batting  nor  min- 
eral wool  on  top  of  the  last  row.  Twelve 
inches  of  shavings  was  placed  on  top  of  the 
pile  of  hives,  and  on  all  sides  except  in  front, 
which  was  left  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
shavings  were  kept  in  place  and  protected 
from  the  weather  by  inch  sheeting,  and  on 
the  roof  by  tar  felt  besides.  The  entrances 
of  all  but  the  bottom  row  were  contracted  to 
two  inches  in  order  that  the  bottom-board, 
which  was  the  cover  of  the  hive  beneath  it, 
might  not  become  cold.  The  contracted  en- 
trances were  cleared  of  dead  bees  by  means 
of  a  bent  wire  twice  during  the  winter. 

"The  object  aimed  at  was  to  pack  the  hives 
in  the  cheapest  manner  possible,  to  utilize 
the  animal  heat  from  the  hives,  and  to  make 
the  bees  fly  during  the  winter. 

' '  The  hives  were  protected  by  a  high  woods 
on  the  northwest,  and  the  hive  entrances 
faced  the  southeast.  The  winter  was  abnor- 
mally mild,  and  the  sun,  warming  up  the 
face  of  the  hives  which  had  no  protection, 
caused  the  bees  to  fly  a  great  deal — perhaps 
too  much.  The  hives  were  opened  and  ex- 
amined the  first  of  May.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  difference  between  the  interior  and 
exterior  ones,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the 
stores  and  combs  w^ent,  there  being  no  mold 
on  them.  All  the  hives  showed  evidences  of 
winter  laying,  and  two  of  the  interior  colo- 
nies were  dead  from  starvation  from  this 
cause.  This,  however,  occurred  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  those  wintered  in  the  or- 
dinary chaff'  hives,  and  was  attributed  to  the 
very  mild  winter." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
bees  were  placed  in  their  position  without 
returning  to  the  old  stand  upon  their  first 
flight,  and  how  the  same  difliculty  was  over- 
come when  unpacking.  When  the  first  ex- 
amination of  a  colony  is  made  May  1,  it  would 
be  highly  interesting  to  know  what  are  the 
symptoms  of  winter  laying.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  about  this  experiment  —  it 
would  appear  from  it  that  an  eight-frame 
Langstroth  hive  can  no  longer  be  depended 
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•on  to  hold  enough  honey  for  winter  stores, 
for,  after  taking  one  comb  out  and  feeding 
the  bees  ' '  until  the  combs  were  full,  except 
^vhere  a  few  square  inches  of  comb  were  oc- 
icupied  with  brood,"  two  starved.  Beat  this 
if  you  dare  in  the  United  States. 

The  item  under  the  head  of  "  What  the 
Government  of  Belgium  is  doing  for  Api- 
culture," page  240,  may  well  arrest  oar  at- 
tention— so  small  a  country,  258  bee  socie- 
ties, and  subsidies  from  the  state,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  21,780  francs— over  $5000  per  annum. 
.^ 

OVERSTOCKING. 

At  the  risk  of  returning  to  a  somewhat 
threadbare  subject,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  danger  from  overstocking  is  much 
magnitied.  Bee-keeping  being  my  sole  means 
of  livelihood,  in  order  not  to  have  my  eggs 
all  in  one  basket  I  scatter  the  bees.  Local- 
ities not  very  far  apart  may  vary  as  to  nec- 
tar, owing  to  seasons,  etc.  I  have  had  two 
apiaries  five  miles  apart  vary  50  per  cent  in 
the  honey  crop. 

MORE   THAN   ONE   QUEEN  IN   A   HIVE. 

When  I  was  with  D.  A.  Jones,  Beeton,  in 
1880,  he  repeatedly  tried  having  two  or  more 
queens  in  a  hive  separated  with  queen-ex- 
cluding metal.  For  a  time  these  queens 
would  go  on  in  their  compartments  and  then 
be  missing.  I  am  afraid  this  would  be  the 
case  with  several  queens  in  a  hive.  I  also 
doubt  if  several  queens  in  a  hive  will  pre- 
vent swarming;  but  then,  1  may  not  know 
any  thing  about  it.  How  is  it  that,  if  two 
swarms  vinite,  having  laying  queens,  the 
bees  will  accept  either  queen;  but  when  both 
are  left  with  the  united  swarm  one  queen 
will  be  destroyed? 

SMALL   ENTRANCES. 

Prof.  Cook  favors  small  entrances  because 
the  bees  have  these  in  a  bee-tree.  To  be  log- 
ical he  must  also  favor  irregularly  built  crook- 
ed combs,  as  these  are  also  found  in  a  bee- 
tree.  Small  entrances  and  limited  storage 
room  tend  to  much  swarming,  and  in  this 
way  bees  perpetuate  themselves  in  nature. 
But  we  are  after  surplus  honey.  If  we  fol- 
low nature  as  suggested  in  the  small  entrance, 
we  should  not  keep  bees  at  all  in  this  coun- 
try, as  our  bee  is  not  even  a  native  of  it. 
.& 

THE   SEASON. 

Soft  maple  in  the  woods  in  the  country  has 
at  this  date,  April  30,  not  yet  come  into  bloom 
—  fully  three  weeks  later  than  is  generally 
the  case,  and  the  latest  I  can  remember 
its  coming  in.  Unless  stimulative  feeding 
has  been  practiced,  there  is  a  very  limited 
amount  of  brood  in  the  hive. 


TWO  OF  MORE  LAYING  QUEENS  IN  ONE  HIVE, 

I  have  now  the  pei'mission  of  F.  A.  Lock- 
hart,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  with  whom  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  business  dealing,  to  tell 
publicly  that  he  has  been  practicing  having 


several  laying  queens  in  one  hive  for  five 
years.  He  told  me  of  this  privately  some 
time  ago.  He  writes,  "You  are  the  only 
party  I  ever  told  any  thing  about  managing 
bees  by  using  two  or  more  queens  in  a  hive. 
This  new  system  for  building  up  strong  col- 
onies in  the  spi'ing,  and  for  i-earing  large 
prolific  queens  and  mating  the  same  from 
the  parent  hive,  is  a  dandy." 

I  have  profited  immensely  by  visits  among 
New  York  State  bee-keepers,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  them  for  many  hints,  and  have  re- 
spected their  confidences. 


PROFITS  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 


Modern  3Ietho(ls  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


In  your  footnote  following  my  article  in 
the  Feb.  15th  is.'iue  of  Gleanings  on  "Bee- 
keeping as  a  Business,"  you  think  some  of 
your  subscribers  may  take  issue  with  my 
statement  as  to  the  net  profit  in  the  work — 
namely,  $5.00  per  colony,  spring  count,  clear 
of  all  expenses.  Well,  as  to  that  I  am  sui'e 
a  very  large  per  cent  will  question  that  state- 
ment, and  I  will  admit  that  perhaps  not  ten 
per  cent  of  the  honey-producers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  making  that  amount  per  colo- 
ny. I  will  also  admit  that,  during  the  thirty 
years  of  my  comb-honey  experience,  I  did 
not  make  $2.00  per  colony  clear  of  expenses 
from  the  many  colonies  I  had  then.  Neither 
did  I  make  $3.00  per  colony  clear  of  expenses 
in  producing  extracted  honey  during  the  first 
several  years  I  was  engaged  in  that  business. 
But  during  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  great  changes  made  in  producing  hon- 
ey. First,  our  bees  are  now  bred  from  much 
better  honey- gathering  strains  than  formerly. 

Then  some  have  studied  out  and  perfect- 
ed certain  methods  in  caring  for  their  weak 
colonies  in  early  spring,  so  we  now  have  no 
more  losses  in  that  way,  and  we  have  cer- 
tain ways  of  making  increase  whereby  not  a 
bit  of  brood  is  lost — not  even  an  egg.  There 
has  also  been  great  improvement  in  extract- 
ing and  curing  the  honey,  which  has  much 
to  do  with  selling  it  readily  at  a  good  price; 
and  a  few  of  us  have  dearly  learned  the  fol- 
ly of  all  that  out-apiary  expense,  such  as 
keeping  several  horses,  paying  dear  rent  for 
a  place  to  set  the  bees,  and  losing  a  large 
part  of  the  working  force  from  each  out-yard 
in  absconding  swarms. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  cost  me  4 
cents  per  lb.,  cash  out,  to  produce  extracted 
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honey.     How  different  now,  with  these  im- 
proved methods  put  into  practice  I 

According  to  our  books,  during  the  past 
three  seasons  we  have  produced  181,337  lbs. 
of  honey.  Now,  when  all  expenses  were  de- 
ducted, such  as  hired  help,  including  board, 
barrels  for  honey,  sugar  fed  in  the  spring  to 
stimulate  early  breeding,  interest,  and  taxes 
on  $5000  capital  invested,  our  own  labor,  in- 
cluding delivering  on  thecai'sat  this  station, 
we  find  the  actual  cost  to  have  been  a  fraction 
less  than  one  cent  per  pound. 

Now,  when  honey  has  been  and  can  be 
produced  at  one  cent  per  pound,  mostly  with 
hired  help,  it  is  not  far  out  of  the  way  to 
state  that  bees  will  pay  $5.00  per  colony, 
clear  of  all  expenses.  But  in  order  to  do  so 
you  must  learn  how  to  reduce  expenses  to 
their  lowest  possible  minimum,  and  produce 
honey  in  the  largest  possible  quantities  that 
a  certain  number  of  colonies  can  be  made 
to  do. 

The  fact  that  thousands  of  bee-keepers  are 
not  making  $3.00  per  colony  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  business.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  hundreds  of  farmers  in  this 
section,  who  are  not  making  net  $100 
per  year  from  their  farms.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  each  could  not  be 
made  to  pay  well  if  better  methods 
were  adopted. 

No,  my  friends,  I  don't  care  to  mod- 
ify my  statement  in  the  least,  that 
about  $5.00  per  colony,  spring  count, 
clear  of  all  expenses,  is  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  profits  from  the  busi- 
ness. There  are  those  that  are  doing 
even  better  than  that,  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds who  are  making  but  little. 

A  few  have  seen  fit  to  criticise  our 
methods  in  securing  these  results,  and 
I  do  hope  that  they  will  give  the  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  much  better  meth- 
ods than  any  I  have  been  able  to  give, 
so  we  can  all  produce  honey  still 
cheaper.  If  so,  I  shall  be  one 'of  the 
first  to  take  of  my  hat  and  thank  them 
all  for  their  very  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[There  is  one  class  of  writers  who 
can  write  well,  but  who,  somehow,  are 
not  able  to  practice  what  they  preach. 
Surely,  Mr.  Alexander  is  not  one  of 
that  kind— nay,  rather,  he  is  one  who 
"does  things."  We  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  not  many  in  our  ranks  pn 
who  can  make  such  a  showing. 

Speaking  about  dispensing  with  out- 
yards  leads  us  to  say  this  is  possible  in 
a  locality  like  Mr.  Alexander's;  but  we  doubt 
if  bee-keeping  can  be  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale  in  most  localities  —  at  least  not  profit- 
ably —  without  scattering  the  bees  in  several 
out-yards.  Alexander's  apiary  is  on  a  hill 
overlooking  hundreds  of  acres  of  heavy  bee- 
forage  which  his  bees  can  plainly  see  for 
niiles,  for  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
flight  or  vision;  hence  they  will  fly  further 
than  ordinarily. — Ed.] 


A  SEASON'S  WORK  AVITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarm  Control   and    Comb-honey  Produc- 
tion; Harmony  witli  Nature's  Plan. 

BY    J.    E.    HAND. 


In  a  former  article  we  mentioned  certain 
hive  manipulations  as  being  necessary  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  brood-chamber  from  be- 
coming crowded  with  honey  and  brood, 
which  are  the  prime  causes  that  bring  about 
swarming.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  sec- 
tional hive.  As  that  hive  is  the  only  one 
that  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  rational 
hiving  of  swarms  so  that  work  in  the  sections 
is  not  in  the  least  interfered  with  by  the  is- 
suing of  a  swarm  of  bees,  but  goes  right  on 
with  even  more  vigor  than  before,  even  so 
we  must  look  to  the  sectional  hive  as  the 
only  means  of  swarm  control  in  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey  where  the  brood  and  bees 
are  to  be  kept  together,  with  no  desire  to 
swarm,  right    through  the  honey-flow,  be  it 


.   1. — J.     h.     llAMi-     -■IJ    riONAI,      111\K;       lUvOOl) 
SECTIONS   AND   SUPEKS   ALL   ALIKE   AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE. 

long  or  short,  fast  or  slow.  To  the  fact  that 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  construction 
of  the  sectional  hive  ai'e  the  result  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  natural  instincts  of  the  bee 
is  due  the  reason  why  it  is  destined  to 
solve  the  problems  of  perfect  swarm  control 
and  successful  comb-honey  production  that 
have  for  so  many  years  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  users  of  the  full-depth  flxed-brood-cham- 
ber  hive. 
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Although  it  is  claimed  that  the  lai'ge  full- 
depth  hives  will  prevent  swarming,  yet  bees 
in  such  hives  continue  to  swarm  the  same  as 
of  old.  This  theory  is  as  destitute  of  any 
proof  for  its  support  to-day  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago;  and  yet  it  has  been  harped  on  for 
so  long  that  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of   fact,  while    in    reality  nothing  in 
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FIG.  2. — SIDE   OF   UPPER    SECTION    DETACHED   TO   SHOW 
CONSTRUCTION. 

the  world  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
If  these  articles  are  the  means  of  wiping  out 
this  venerable  fallacy,  and  establishing  in  its 
place  a  better  precedent,  we  shall  feel  that 
our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  sectional  hive  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  nature  of  the  bee ;  and  by  the 
manipulations  for  which  it  is  especially 
adapted  it  enables  the  apiarist  to  turn  the  in- 
stincts of  the  bees  to  his  own  account  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  successful  apiculture. 
This  will  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  actual 
work  in  the  apiary  further  along 
in  these  articles. 

PROPER  CONSTRUCTION   OF  SEC- 
TIONAL   HIVES. 

Improperly  constructed  hives, 
and  failing  to  separate  the  sys- 
tem of  manipulation  by  hives 
from  the  old  method  of  han- 
dling brood-frames  singly,  have 
led  many  to  condemn  these 
hives.  If  I  were  to  use  some  of 
the  hives  that  are  called  sec- 
tional, with  thumb-screws  and 
wedges,  etc.,  and  didn't  know 
any  better  than  to  handle  these 
little  brood-frames,  I'd  be  tempt- 
ed to  brand  the  whole  system 
as  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The 
illustration  will  show  a  properly 
constructed  sectional  hive.  The 
brood-sections  and  section  su- 
pers are  alike  and  interchange- 
able. The  brood-frames  will  fit 
one  as  well  as  the  other,  as  will 
also  the  wide  frames  for  sec- 
tions. We  use  the  41  plain  sec- 
tion and  fence  separator. 


The  brood  sections  contain  eight  closed- 
end  standing  frames,  and  the  section  supers 
hold  six  wide  frames  and  24  sections.  All 
frames  stand  on  metal  supports  nailed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ends  of  hives. 

There  is  no  bee-space  between  the  ends  of 
frames  and  hives,  and  frames  should  drop 
into  hives  easily  without  binding  in  the  least. 
To  facilitate  getting  out  frames 
these  hives  and  supers  are  pro- 
vided with  a  movable  side  ex- 
cept li  inches  at  the  bottom. 
This  piece  holds  the  hive  per- 
ectly  rigid  when  the  movable 
piece  is  removed. 

This  movable  side  is  clamped 
on  to  the  side  of  the  hive  by  a 
pair  of  Van  Deusen  clamps. 
Where  it  is  clamped  on  a  strip 
across  at  each  end  on  the  inside 
engages  the  uprights  to  frames, 
compressing  them  up  against  a 
pair  of  super-springs  which  are 
made  fast  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hive. 

The    tension    on    the    springs 
allows  for  swelling  and  shrink- 
ing, and  the  frames  are  always 
tightly  compressed  together.  An- 
other essential  feature    that  we 
have  added  to  this    hive  is   the 
narrow  top  and  bottom  bars  to    the    brood- 
frames.     To   facilitate   the   clearing   of   the 
brood-chamber  of  bees,  and  also   to  enable 
the  operator  to  have  a  clear  view    of    the 
surface  of  the  brood-combs  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hives,  the  bottom-bars  are  ^Xi    inch, 
and  the  top-bars  are  f  Xyf- 

A    FEW   DONT'S. 

Don't  think  that  any  old  thing  is  good 
enough  for  a  sectional  hive,  and  then  con- 
demn the  whole  system  because  your  hives 
were  not  properly  constructed. 


FIG.  3.— UPPER  SECTION   FILLEli    Willi 


MJD-FRAMES. 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  sides  of  the  sections  are  made 
removable— not  to  permit  of  more  easy  handling  of  combs,  for  Mr. 
Hand  never  manipulates  combs  singly— but  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  frames  or  sections  and  fences. 
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Don't  handle  brood-frames  singly.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  that  should  be  put  to  a  better 
use. 

Don't  use  brood-frames  with  inch-wide  top 
and  bottom  bars  in  sectional  hives. 

Don't  think  that  these  brood-frames  would 
be  better  if  they  were  a  little  deeper.  They 
are  4|Xl7f,  and  the  limit  of  shallow  frames 
has  not  yet  been  reached. 


FIG.  4.  —  LOOKING  TIIUOUGII  A  SECTION  FROM 
THE   BOTTOM,  SHOWING   THE   VERY  NAR- 
ROW   BOTTOM-BARS  AND   TOP-BARS. 

Don't  think  that  a  ten-frame  hive  would  be 
better  for  swarm  control  than  an  eight-frame 
one,  as  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  have  the 
additional  room  in  the  form  of  another  eight- 
frame  brood-section,  thus  giving  a  brood- 
chamber  of  the  capacity  of  twelve  L.  frames, 
and  fifteen  inches  deep.  While  two  ten- 
frame  brood  -  sections 
would  not  1)6  l)ig  enough, 
three  would  l)e  too  big 
for  one  queen,  and,  be- 
sides, the  ten-frame  su- 
per is  too  wide  to  get 
the  best  work  done  in 
the  oi;tside  sections. 

Don't  think  that  you 
can  improve  this  hive. 
We  have  l)een  working 
on  that  line  for  twenty 
years. 

LOCATION   OF    OUR    API-        FIG.   5. — A   WIDE 
ARY. 

To  give  the  reader  something  of  an  idea  of 
the  apiary  in  which  our  season's  work  is  to 
1)6  conducted  we  will  give  a  short  description 
of  it. 


It  is  situated  in  an  apple-orchard  of  large 
branching  trees  that  afford  an  excellent  shade 
for  a  part  of  the  hives  as  well  as  for  the  api- 
arist. The  ground  is  high,  and  gently  slop- 
ing to  the  north  and  west.  The  hives  are  in 
rows  running  north  and  south,  and  ai*e  in 
groups  of  four— two  facing  east  and  two  fac- 
ing west,  with  a  three-foot  alley  between 
backs  of  hives,  and  a  ten-foot  alley  between 
fronts,  and  six  feet  between  groups.  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  four  hives  to  manipu- 
late, without  moving  more  than  three  feet 
cither  way.  Another  advantage  in  having 
hives  in  paii's  close  together  is  that,  if  one  is 
removed,  the  returning  bees  will  quickly  en- 
ter the  other  hives  instead  of  buzzing  about 
the  old  stand  for  several  days. 

SPRING   MANAGEMENT   OF   BEES. 

1  am  awai'e  that,  on  this  subject  as  on 
many  others,  I  am  compelled  to  take  grounds 
directly  opposite  those  taken  by  some  of  our 
l)est  authorities.  After  much  experimenting 
along  the  lines  of  spring  feeding  to  stimulate 
early  brood-rearing,  if  I  were  asked  when  is 
the  "best  time  to  feed  bees  to  stimulate  early 
hrood-rearing  I  would  unhesitatingly  say 
during  September.  In  very  many  locations 
there  is  not  enough  honey  being  gathered 
dux'ing  this  month  to  keep  up  brood-rearing; 
hence  the  queen  will  often  stop  laying,  and, 
uo  matter  how  many  bees  your  hives  may 
have  contained  during  June  and  July,  if  this 
condition  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue 
long  you  will  have  a  colony  of  mostly  old 
bees  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  which  means 
a  weak  colony  to  build  up  in  the  spring.  No 
amount  of  spring  feeding  can  ever  place  such 
a  colony  at  the  beginning  of  clover  bloom  in 
anywhere  nearly  as  good  condition  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  queen  had  been  kept 
laying  during  September,  thus  giving  us  a 
strong  force  of  young  bees  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  instead  of  a  lot  of  old  ones  that 
would  die  off  before  young  ones  could  be 
raised  to  take  their  places  in  early  spring. 

This  is  improperly  called  "spring  dwin- 
dling." Spring  feeding  excites  the  bees,  aft- 
er enticing  them  to  leave  the  hive  during  un- 
changeable weather,  only  to  be  caught  by  a 
sudden  cold  wave  and  chilled.  Spring  feed- 
ing   is   indeed  a  two  edged    sword,  cutting 


FRAME     FOR     THE   SECTIONS    AND   A     REGULAR 
BROOD-FRAJIE. 

both   ways,  and     therefore    is    a   dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled. 

All  the  stimulant  that    is  needed  at  this 
time  is  a  vigorous  queen,  plenty  of  liees  that 
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were  hatched  out  during  September  and  Oc- 
tober, and  plenty  of  honey  to  last  until  fruit- 
bloom.  As  this  "is  the  exact  condition  of  our 
bees  at  this  time  we  will  not  loosen  a  single 
cover  or  remove  the  winter  packing  until  it 
is  time  to  clip  our  queens.  Spring  tinkering 
of  bees  more  often  results  in  harm  to  the  col- 
ony than  otherwise;  however,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  feed  a  colony  of  bees  at  any  time 
if  they  were  short  of  stores. 

If  we  wish  to  note  the  condition  of  a  colo- 
ny in  early  spring  we  always  tip  the  hive  up 
on  end  and  look  up  into  the  combs.  This 
tells  us  all  that  we  wish  to  know  at  this  time. 

Breaking  the  sealing  of  the  cover  in  early 
spring  allows  a  great  deal  of  heat  to  escape 
from  the  cluster  at  a  time  when  it  is  needed 
to  keep  the  brood  warm. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


black.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  our  com- 
mon bees  of  Europe  must  be  descended  from 
those  of  Northern  Africa;  and  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  author  of  the  article,  says  that  the  fact 
that  these  two  races  of  yellow  bees  of  Africa 
are  separated  by  three  thousand  miles  of 
black  bees  is  a  conundrum  worth  studying. 

Mr.  Bernard  suggests  that  the  yellow  bees 
of  Egypt  could  easily  spread  westward  south 
of  the  desert  until  they  reached  the  western 
shores  of  Africa.  But  the  desert  was  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  their  spreading  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  northern  limits  of 
Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bees  of  Al- 
geria could  reach  Europe  through  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  bees 
of  Italy.  A  glance  at  a  physical  map  of  Eu- 
rope will  show  that  Italy  is  separated  from 


FIG.  6. 


-MK.     hand's   apiary     UF    SECTIONAL     HIVES     IN     AN    Al'l'LE-OKCllAKO;      THIS     PLAN 
ALLOWS   A   THREE-FOOT   ALLEY   BETWEEN   THE   BACKS   OF   THE   HIVES. 


BEES  OF  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

Why    there    are    Two    Yellow    Races    So 

Widely  Separated  ;  International 

Exchange  of  Ideas. 


BY  C.  P.  DADANT. 


I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Association  of  Algerian  Bee-keep- 
ers, Mr.  Bernard,  of  Kouba,  Algeria,  who  calls 
my  attention  to  a  short  article  in  Gleanings 
for  February  15,  p.  240,  concerning  the  bees 
of  Northern  Africa.  In  this  article  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  bees  of  Egypt 
and  of  Senegal  are  yellow,  while  those  of 
Tunisia,  Tripoli,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  are 


the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  highest  and  most 
uninterrupted  chain  of  mountains  on  the 
continent,  almost  uniformly  snow-capped. 
So  in  Africa,  the  heat  and  drouth  of  the  des- 
ert, and,  in  Europe,  the  cold  and  snows,  have 
acted  as  limits  to  confine  the  races  which 
have  slowly  drifted  apart,  in  appearance  as 
well  as  in  other  qualities. 

I  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  bee-keepers  gen- 
erally upon  the  increase  of  international  ex- 
changes in  bee  literature.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  the  apiarists  of  one  country  were 
almost  totally  ignorant  of  what  was  done  in 
other  countries  in  the  same  line.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Wagner   and   Mr.  Langstroth  were   the 
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first  to  bring  to  our  notice  the  European  dis- 
coveries. Then,  for  years  afterward,  only  a 
dozen  men  or  so,  such  as  Grimm,  Muth,  Ben- 
ton, etc.,  read  regularly  the  foreign  bee  pub- 
lications. Now  not  only  our  bee  journals 
give  us  daily  mention  of  European  questions, 
but  our  own  papers  are  noticed  in  Europe, 
and  not  a  month  passes  without  some  quota- 
tions being  made  from  nearly  every  bee  pub- 
lication of  America.  The  increase  in  inter- 
national information  is  becoming  very  com- 
mon, and  will  certainly  prove  of  benefit  to 
all. 
Hamilton,  111.,  April  13. 


COMB  HONEY. 


How  to    Keep  it   from    Becoming  Water- 
soaked;  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  Kill 
Moths. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


A  correspondent  desires  me  to  talk  in 
Gleanings  about  keeping  comb  honey,  and 
writes: 

I  can  keep  mice  out  by  a  mouse-tight  room.  I  can 
keep  ants  out  by  putting  the  honey  on  tables  the  legs 
of  which  stand  in  tin  cans  with  water  in  them.  But 
here  is  the  rub:  How  can  I  keep  it  from  "  sweating" 
and  keep  it  from  moth?  I  put  it  upstairs  on  the  south 
side  of  my  house,  out  of  the  supers,  on  tables,  and  it 
would  drip  some  even  then.  If  I  leave  it  in  supers  it 
would  cure  rather  less;  but  I  could  treat  it  with  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  which  would  be  rather  difficult  if 
out  of  section-holders.  And  still  another  difficulty: 
This  is  over  living  and  sleeping  rooms.  I  should  hate 
to  put  bisulphide  of  carbon  upstairs  and  go  to  sleep 
under  it,  for  I  might  go  out  of  the  bee  business  rather 
suddenly.  Of  course.  I  might  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
trouble  by  building  a  honey-house;  but  there  are  hun- 
dreds, like  myself,  who  haven't  bees  enough  to  war- 
rant building  one. 

Information  along  this  line  would  be  very  instruc- 
tive to  me  and  lots  of  others. 

Years  ago  I  had  no  little  trouble  with 
worms  (begging  Pi'of.  Cook's  pardon  for  us- 
ing the  short  name  for  the  larvae  of  the  bee- 
moth)  in  sections.  No  matter  how  free  from 
them  the  sections  appeared  to  be  when  taken 
from  the  hives,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two  the  work  of  the  little  miscreants  would 
appear.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how 
a  moth  could  get  through  the  crowd  of  bees 
and  be  allowed  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the 
sections  while  on  the  hive,  but  somehow  they 
did  it;  for  if  a  lot  of  sections  were  sealed 
hermetically  immediately  upon  their  being 
taken  from  the  hives  the  worms  would  ap- 
pear in  due  time  all  the  same,  showing  clear- 
ly that  the  eggs  were  there  while  the  sections 
were  still  occupied  by  the  bees. 

Of  course,  nothing  could  be  directly  done 
to  prevent  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  so  I  re- 
sorted to  after-treatment.  The  farst  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  wrong  would  be  little 
heaps  of  fine  white  powder,  in  each  of  which 
was  a  worm  so  small  as  almost  to  escape  ob- 
servation. These  beginnings  were  generally 
on  the  comb  built  next  to  the  wood.  If  a 
cell  contained  pollen,  that  was  a  favorite 
starting-place;  also  the  body  of  a  dead  bee. 


Don't  ask  me  how  a  dead  bee  could  be  left 
in  the  hive,  or  how  a  moth  could  lay  an  egg 
on  it,  either  before  or  after  its  death.  I  don't 
know.  I  only  know  that,  in  the  rare  cases 
in  which  a  dead  bee  was  found  on  the  bot- 
tom-bar of  a  section,  a  worm  was  sure  to  ap- 
pear there  in  due  time. 

I  treated  them  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  A 
very  little  of  the  fumes  will  kill  these  very 
young  larva3,  and  ten  times  as  much  will 
scarcely  affect  one  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long.  Sulphur  does  not  affect  the  eggs. 
Freezing  kills  them;  but,  of  course,  I  could 
not  wait  for  freezing  weather.  About  two 
weeks  after  the  honey  was  taken  off,  the  first 
fumigation  occurred,  with  perhaps  i  pound 
of  sulphur  for  each  100  cubic  feet  of  space. 
Too  heavy  sulphuring  greens  the  sections. 
That  left  some  eggs  which  would  hatch  in 
the  next  two  weeks,  when  they  were  fumed 
again.  The  two  treatments  were  enough. 
There  were  plenty  of  cracks  in  the  room 
where  moths  might  have  entered,  but  they 
never  did  that  I  knew. 

Instead  of  sulphur  I  suppose  I  should  now 
prefer  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  hardly  seems 
that  it  ought  to  be  dangerous  to  sleep  in  a 
room  beneath;  for  if  you  operated  in  the 
morning  you  could  air  thoroughly  before 
night,  and  with  your  sleeping-room  windows 
wide  open  you  ought  to  be  pretty  safe.  At 
any  rate,  the  smell  ought  to  warn  you  of  any 
danger.  An  important  advantage  of  the  bi- 
sulphide is  that  it  kills  both  eggs  and  larvae, 
requiring  only  one  treatment. 

I  said  I  had  trouble  years  ago.  I  never 
pay  any  attention  to  worms  nowadays,  so 
seldom  does  any  trouble  occur  that  it  isn't 
worth  minding.  I  don't  know  what  should 
make  the  difference  unless  it  be  that  former- 
ly I  had  black  bees,  and  now  there  is  more 
or  less  Italian  blood  in  all  of  them.  Italian 
blood  is  perhaps  the  best  vermifuge. 

I  don't  know  of  any  drug  that's  good  for 
watery  honey.  Honey  under  cerlain  condi- 
tions seems  to  have  a  liking  for  moisture; 
and  the  greener  the  honey,  the  greater  seems 
the  liking.  Likewise  the  longer  honey  is  on 
the  hive  the  less  likely  it  is  to  become  watery. 
I  have  seen  sections  in  which  the  air-space 
under  the  cappings  was  entirely  filled  by  the 
thinned  honey,  making  the  sections  look  wa- 
tery and  dark,  while  other  sections  right  be- 
side them  showed  no  appearance  of  being 
affected.  The  first  has  been  filled  in  a  flush 
of  honey,  and  taken  from  the  hive  just  as 
soon  as  sealed,  while  the  others  were  left  on 
till  the  bees  began  to  darken  the  cappings  of 
some  of  the  sections.  So  one  thing  to  look 
out  for  is  not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  rush  to 
take  off  sections,  especially  when  bees  are 
storing  very  rapidly. 

A  damp  cellar  is  one  of  the  worst  places 
for  honey.  Another  bad  place  is  a  room 
opening  off  from  a  kitchen,  the  room  being 
colder  than  the  kitchen.  The  steamy  air 
from  the  kitchen  gives  out  its  moisture  in  the 
cooler  room,  and  the  honey  grabs  for  it.  Yet 
the  honey  will  be  all  I'ight  in  the  kitchen  it- 
self, in  spite  of  the  steam,  for  the  greater 
heat  keeps  drying  it  out. 
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Plainly,  then,  we  want  the  honey  in  a  place 
where  things  will  dry;  and  as  heat  is  a  great 
drier,  the  hotter  the  place  the  better,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  melt  the  comb.  An  attic  close 
up  to  the  roof,  where,  under  the  summer 
sun,  it  gets  "hot  as  election,"  is  a  fine  place. 
I  have  known  sections  which  had  endured  the 
summer's  roasting  in  such  a  place,  to  go 
through  the  freezing  of  the  following  winter 
without  being  affected,  when  most  sections 
would  have  granulated  and  cracked  with 
the  freezing. 

Put  honey  in  a  room  warmer  than  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  with  at  least  a  little  chance 
for  ventilation:  and  instead  of  fearing  that 
it  will  become  watery  you  may  count  on  its 
improving.  That's  about  the  whole  story. 
I  don't  understand  why  your  south  upstairs 
is  not  all  right,  and  can  only  guess  that,  for 
some  reason,  it  is  not  warm  enough.  The 
remedy  is  to  raise  the  temperature  —  if  no 
other  way,  by  an  oil-stove. 

If  you  have  sections  over  the  faces  of  which 
honey  has  been  dripping,  put  them  over  a 
strong  colony  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the 
bees  will  make  a  perfect  job  of  cleaning  the 
outside.  Then  put  them  in  a  warm  place, 
and  you  may  count  on  the  honey  improving 
if  it  is  thin;  but  if  the  air-spaces  under  the 
capping  have  been  filled,  you  can  never 
make  it  right  again.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure. 

Marengo,  111. 

[We  have  had  quite  a  little  experience  with 
carbon  bisulphide  for  fumigating  honey,  and 
can  indorse  all  that  Dr.  Miller  says.  There 
would  be  no  danger  in  sleeping  below  the 
honey-i'oom  if  one  were  reasonably  careful 
to  close  the  cracks  under  the  door,  etc. 

For  the  most  effective  work,  the  main  point 
is  to  have  plenty  of  bisulphide  for  the  size  of 
the  room.  It  is"  often  an  advantage  to  use  a 
large  tight  box  for  the  honey,  with  the  liquid 
in  a  shallow  dish  on  top,  so  that  the  amount 
of  air  will  be  smaller  and  the  gas  correspond- 
ingly stronger. — Ed.] 


CANDY  FOR  FEEDING. 


The  Somerford  Method  of  Making  Increase. 


BY  EDWARD  FLYNN. 


I  lost  several  colonies  wintered  outdoors 
in  single-walled  hives.  I  fed  syrup  in  the 
fall,  and  candy  this  spring.  When  I  first 
started  making  candy  two  years  ago  I  found 
it  very  diificult  to  make  it  just  right,  and 
am  not  sure  that  i  have  succeeded  yet.  Af- 
ter putting  on  a  super,  I  place  a  slab  of  can- 
dy on  top  of  the  frames  (they  are  flush  with 
tlie  top  of  the  hive),  with  a  couple  of  ^-inch- 
square  sticks  supporting  it.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  candy  sinks  down,  and  cements  the  sticks 
and  frames  in  a  concrete-like  solid  mass  — 
very  hard.  Is  this  right?  It  is  very  hard  to 
get  the  candy  off  the  frames  again.  I  may 
mention  that  I  nail  a  cleat  half  way  up  on 


the  inside  of  the  super,  cut  a  half-inch  board 
to  fit  inside  on  those  cleats,  and  put  packing 
on  top.  I  also  tack  a  piece  of  enamel  cloth 
on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  where  it  meets 
the  super  to  retain  the  heat,  so  I  don't  think 
they  got  chilled.  Nearly  all  I  fed  with  candy 
died;  those  I  did  not  feed  are  all  right. 

I  have  a  lot  of  hives  with  good  clean  comb 
on  hand,  and  wish  to  increase  this  summer 
to  make  up  for  winter  losses. 

I  have  been  reading  up  the  Somerford 
method  of  increase  in  the  ABC,  and  intend 
to  try  it;  but  there  are  some  parts  of  it  I 
want  explained.  Mr.  Somerford  says:  "To 
begin  with,  remove  the  queen  or  cage  her." 
Now,  right  here  I  want  to  know  where  I 
shall  remove  her  to.  I  want  to  put  her 
back  again  in  the  old  hive  after  I  divide.  If 
I  cage  her  what  sort  of  a  cage  shall  I  put  her 
in — a  Benton  introducing-cage?  How  much 
candy  will  she  and  her  attendants  consume 
during  the  ten  days  she  will  be  away  from 
the  hive?  or  will  she  require  any  attendants 
at  all?  Lastly,  where  should  the  cage  be 
kept — in  the  old  hive  or  where?  I  shall  di- 
vide only  one  hive.  I  won't  risk  any  more 
till  I  see"  if  I  make  a  success  of  it.  Mr.  Som- 
ei'ford  says,  "Put  in  one  good  frame  of  hon- 
ey, using  it  as  a  division- Ijoard.  I  have  no 
frames  of  honey  available,  as  I  have  only  six 
hives  left  altogether,  and  three  of  these  are 
not  Langstroth,  the  size  of  the  one  I  am  go- 
ing to  divide  (that  is  the  worst  of  having 
different-sized  hives).  Would  an  ordinary 
division-board  and  a  quantity  of  syrup  suf- 
ficient to  last  four  or  five  days,  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  do  as  well  as  the 
frame  of  honey? 

Epworth,  B.  C,  Canada,  March  30. 

[It  takes  a  little  experience  to  make  the 
candy  and  have  it  just  right.  As  explained 
in  a  previous  issue,  the  sugar  and  water 
should  be  cooked  to  a  "hard  crack;"  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  boiling  has  been  going  on 
long  enough  so  the  finger,  when  fii'st  dipped 
in  the  water,  and  then  immediately  into  the 
hot  syrup,  and  back  again  into  the  water, 
will  form  a  film  that  will  crack  when  the  fin- 
ger is  bent,  then  the  cooking  has  progressed 
long  enough.  But  be  careful  in  making  this 
syrup  to  see  that  it  does  not  burn.  It  should 
then  be  poured  into  shallow  wooden  butter- 
dishes; and  if  the  candy  has  been  made  right 
it  will  not  run  down  between  the  frames. 
But,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  it,  turn  the 
buttei"-dish  of  candy  right  side  up.  For  ex- 
periments on  candy-feeding  you  are  referred 
to  pages  95  and  S2  of  our  Jan.  loth  issue. 

When  Mr.  Somerford  speaks  about  caging 
the  queen  he  means  putting  her  in  any  kind 
of  queen-cage,  placing  the  cage  on  top  of  the 
cluster  of  bees,  or  between  the  frames  if 
it  does  not  bulge  them  too  far  apart.  The 
ordinary  cage  will  hold  candy  sufficient  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  When  he  speaks  about 
removing  the  queen  he  means  putting  her 
into  another  hive  by  introducing. 

A  division-board  and  a  frame  of  candy  or 
a  pan  of  syrup  would  answer  in  the  place  of 
a  frame  of  honey. — Ed.] 
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3IKRCEES   PNEUMATIC-TIRED   CART   ARRANGED    FOR   CARRYING   HIVES. 


EXTRACTINGCOMBS. 


Pneumatio-tired  Carts  for  Carrying  them  to 
the  Honey-house. 


BY  L.  E.  MERCER. 


On  page  1574  of  the  Christmas  issue  of 
Gleanings  for  1906  are  two  pictures  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  extracting-house,  and  the  man 
with  that  heavy  box  of  honey.  It  makes  my 
back  aehe  to  look  at  that  picture.  I  don't 
think  1  could  keep  a  man  on  my  bee-ranch 
more  than  one  day  if  he 
had  to  pack  the  honey 
that  way.  Well  do  I 
remember  one  summer 
about  23  years  ago, 
when  I  carried  about  20 
tons  of  honey  in  the  tin 
bucket  such  as  used  to 
be  advertised  in  Glean- 
iN'(is  for  that  purpose. 
It  makes  me  tired  to 
think  about  it  now. 
But  the  next  year  we 
used  a  sort  of  cart  and 
box  that  held  ten  combs, 
and  shoved  them  into 
the  house  on  a  set  of 
rollers,  and  out  on  an- 
other set;  l)ut  we  soon 
discarded  that  for  some- 
thing better,  and  now 
we  use  the  rubber-tired 
carts  that  you  see  in 
the  photos  I  am  send- 
ing. When  the  larger 
picture  was  taken  I  was 
loading  the  v/agon  with 


supers  for  an  out-apiary.  The  rack  on  the  back 
of  the  cart  is  removed  when  we  go  to  extract- 
ing, and  we  place  on  the  cart  a  box  with  a 
tin  bottom.  This  holds  40  L.  combs,  as  seen 
in  the  smaller  view.  We  have  12  such  carts, 
two  for  each  apiary.  The  box  is  not  taken 
oft'  the  cart.  One  is  unloaded  while  the  oth- 
er is  loaded,  and  we  always  go  out  with  a  full 
set  of  empty  combs  to  replace  the  full  ones 
that  are  taken  off  the  hives. 
Ventui'a,  Cal. 

[Mr.  Mercer  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 


A  i'neumatic-tiked  cart    fittkd  with  a  tin-lined  box  for 

CARRYING   EXTRACTING-COMBS. 
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bee-keepers  on  the  Pacific  coast;  but  the  cart 
he  shows  here,  while  just  the  thing  for  him, 
would  not  answer  in  Alexander's  apiary, 
which  is  located  on  a  stony  rough  side  hill. 
Localities  and  conditions  make  what  would 
be  practicable  in  one  locality  an  utter  failure 
in  another.  The  cart  here  shown  would  be 
a  great  labor-saver  in  most  localities.— Eu.] 


A     PROPOLIZED     SKELETON     OF    A 
SQUIRREL  FOUND  IN  A  BEE  TREE. 


BY  C.  A.  PHILLIPS. 


Last  July  the  writer  was  hunting  squirrels, 
and  after  chasing  one  up  a  tree  he  was  surpris- 
ed to  see  it  enter  a  hole  leading  to  a  hollow 
part  inhabited  by  bees.  In  October  he  cut 
the  tree  to  get  the  honey,  and  found  the  car- 
cass of  the  squirrel,  devoid  of  flesh,  and 
completely  propolized.  The  front  foot  was 
directly  over  the  nose  as  if  the  squirrel  were 
scratching  the  bees  off  its  nose  at  the  time  of 
death. 

The  engraving  shows  this,  and  also  the  pe- 
can shell  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  The  lower 
part  shows  some  comb  containing  a  few  sealed 


and  on  this  occasion  took  a  long  chance  with 
the  bees  as  against  the  hunter.  It  is  very 
plain  that  it  might  better  have  submitted  to 
the  "tender  mercies"  of  the  man  behind  the 
gun. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly 
what  took  place  after  this  squirrel  was  stung 
to  death.  Did  its  body  decompose  or  shriv- 
el up?  Or  if  the  former,  did  the  bees  carry 
away  the  decayed  tissue  ?  Of  course  the  hard 
bony  portions  of  the  animal  they  could  not 
remove.  To  remove  the  odor  of  the  carcass 
they  did  the  only  thing  they  could  do — cov- 
er it  with  wax  and  bee-glue — that  is,  embalm 
it.— Ed.] 


MORE  THAN  ONE  LAYING  QUEEN  IN 
A  HIVE. 


When  the  Condition  is  Possible;  Some  Pos- 
sibilities. 

BY  A.   K.   FERRIS. 

On  page  473,  April  1,  I  noticed  something 
which  greatly  interested  me  because  it  was 
along  a  line  on  which  I  have  carried  on  a 
large  number  of  experiments;  and  the  reason, 
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A   SQUIRREL   EMBALMED   WITH   PROPOLIS   BY   BEES   IN   A    BEE-TREE. 


cells  of  honey.  We  think  this  is  I'eally  a  fi^eak. 
It  shows  how  bees  can  embalm  an  object  of 
this  kind. 

Rushville,  111.,  Oct.  20. 

[This  is  indeed  a  very  interesting  exhibit. 
We  only  wish  we  knew  the  life-history  of  the 
squirrel  so  neatly  embalmed;  but,  not  know- 
ing the  circumstances,  such  history  can  be 
pretty  accurately  surmised. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  squirrel,  unless 
seeking  to  get  away  from  a  hunter,  would 
not  take  the  chance  of  rushing  into  the  flight- 
hole  of  a  colony  of  bees  in  a  tree.  This  squir- 
rel had   probably  been   shot    at,  previously, 


perhaps,  above  all  others,  was  the  fact  that 
it  came  from  the  pen  of  E.  W.  Alexander, 
the  man  whom  I  consider  as  entitled  to  the 
first  place  among  bee-keepers.  In  his  article 
I  noticed  something  which  will  be  largely 
misunderstood;  and  for  his  sake,  more  than 
any  other,  I  do  not  wish  bee-keepers  to  get 
a  wrong  impression  of  one  who  is  trying  to 
benefit  the  apicultural  fraternity. 

Mr.  Alexander,  with  his  almost  continuous 
honey-flow,  can  place  as  many  queens  in  one 
hive  as  he  chooses,  and  this  i  found  I  could 
do  also,  so  long  as  there  is  some  sort  of  hon- 
ey-flow or  a  prospect  of  one;  but  when  yf)U 
get  into  a  locality  where  the  flow  drops  from 
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a  heavy  one  to  nothing,  all  in  one  day,  as  I 
did,  he  will  find  that  all  except  one  and  in 
most  cases  all  the  queens  will  be  killed. 

To  illustrate:  In  running  on  the  two-queen 
system,  and  in  using  excluders  to  keep  the 
queens  below,  I  found  very  frequently,  when 
brood  was  raised  above  the  excluder,  that 
they  would  build  queen-cells  during  the  flow. 
Oftentimes  these  escaped  my  notice,  and  in 
due  time  I  would  have  laying  queens  both 
above  and  below  the  excluder. 

My  experience  perfectly  coincides  with 
Mr.  Alexander's  in  the  fact  that  such  colo- 
nies, with  more  than  one  laying  queen,  never 
make  any  attempt  at  swarming;  in  fact,  they 
act  as  though  they  did  not  know  how  to  work 
fast  enough.  They  roll  in  the  honey  as  long 
as  there  is  a  flow,  with  a  vim  seen  only  in 
such  colonies;  but  when  the  honey-flow  drops 
off  about  July  25  to  28  we  generally  find  all 
queens  dead  in  such  hives  in  three  days.  In 
fact,  at  such  a  time  any  thing  from  a  two- 
frame  nucleus  to  a  two-frame  hive  or  more 
is  liable  to  have  its  queen  dead  at  the  entrance, 
within  three  days  from  the  close  of  the  flow. 
Nor  is  it  poor  ones  that  receive  such  treat- 
ment, for  I  flnd  it  to  be  my  very  best  and 
most  prolific  queens  that  go.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  such  a  colony  to  receive  a 
queen  of  any  description  for  about  ten  days, 
and  in  some  cases  I  have  to  wait  even  long- 
er. This  may  seem  like  a  very  peculiar  con- 
dition, but  such  is  the  case  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  Southern  Wisconsin. 

Where  the  white-clover  flow  ceases  on  ac- 
count of  excessive  heat,  and  there  is  no  other 
honey-producing  plant,  such  a  condition  will 
exist.  Where  the  flow  is  continuous  many 
things  can  be  accomplished  that  can  not  be 
where  there  is  not. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Alexander  has  given  his  ex- 
perience along  this  line,  and  there  are  many 
places  where  the  bee-keeper  of  careful  habits 
can  keep  a  number  of  laying  queens  in  one 
hive,  and  it  does  not  matter  much  whether 
they  are  separated  or  not;  but  what  I  am 
now  and  have  been  working  on  is  a  system 
where  we  can  multiply  laying  queens  in  each 
hive  at  the  right  time  without  the  fuss  and 
bother  usually  entailed  in  getting  them,  and 
still  not  have  them  all  destroyed  by  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  flow.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have 
this;  and  after  another  season's  trial  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  give  it  to  the  public.  I  do 
not  believe  in  being  too  hasty  in  putting  out 
new  things,  for  we  get  enough  criticism  from 
those  "bungling  "  bee-keepers  anyway,  with- 
out needlessly  exposing  ourselves  to  the  fire 
of  the  rank  and  file,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  real  facts,  and  simply  reason  it  out  from 
things  they  supposed  were  facts,  which  we 
find,  upon  careful  experiment,  to  be  entirely 
wrong. 

Hines,  Wis. 


hardly  have  been  a  case  of  superseding,  as 
my  bees  were  weak,  and  I  think  there  were 
no  drones  flying  then.  The  next  spring  I 
sent  for  an  Italian  queen,  probably  the  first 
brought  to  that  county,  and  took  her  in  her 
cage  to  a  queenless  colony  that  I  had  prepar- 
ed for  her.  I  was  then  green  and  awkward 
at  handling  queens,  and  she  flew  away,  and 
so  I  lost  her.  Some  two  weeks  after,  while 
examining  a  hive  about  ten  steps  from  the 
one  to  which  1  intended  to  introduce  the 
queen,  to  my  surprise  and  delight  I  found 
my  yellow-banded  queen,  and  I  think  it  was 
on  the  next  comb  that  I  also  found  the  old 
black  queen. 

During  that  summer  I  had  a  nucleus  stand- 
ing near  a  strong  colony  of  hybrids.  At 
about  the  time  the  young  Italian  queen  should 
take  her  wedding  flight  she  disappeared. 
Some  time  after  I  found  two  Italian  queens 
in  that  strong  colony.  The  one  being  extra 
large  and  well  marked,  like  the  lost  virgin, 
I  concluded  that  this  was  she. 

I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  have 
Mr.  Alexander  tell  us  how  to  introduce  sev- 
eral queens  to  a  colony,  as  I  think  that 
knowledge  would  be  a  benefit  to  me. 

Lander,  Wy.  I.  W.  Beckwith. 


MORE  THAN   ONE   LAYING   QUEEN  IN  A  HIVE. 

About  two  months  after  my  bees  deserted 
their  hives  and  doubled  up  at  the  time  refer- 
red to  in  my  former  article,  I  once  found 
two  fertile  queens  working  together.    It  could 


TWO   LAYING   QUEENS   IN   ONE   COLONY. 

Last  spring  I  had  two  breeding  queens  Nos. 

1  and  2.     No.  1  was  very  weak  in  bees;  No. 

2  medium;  both  were  very  good  layers,  and 
nice  big  prolific  queens.  I  used  No.  1  the 
most  for  breeding  young  ones,  hence  did  not 
get  that  colony  strong;  but  No.  2  was  full  of 
bees  early  in  the  summer  before  I  expected. 
Every  now  and  then  I  had  it  open  to  take 
eggs  out.  Finally  I  noticed  it  had  started 
queen-cells.  I  did  not  know  the  cause,  as 
honey  was  coming  in  too  slowly  to  expect 
it  to  swarm.  Later  I  found  virgins  and  the 
old  laying  queen  in  the  same  hive,  so  I  took 
out  the  virgins.  After  a  while  I  again  found 
nice  cells,  so  I  commenced  to  cut  out  cells  to 
give  to  nuclei — how  many,  I  can't  say.  Then 
dui'ing  haying  and  grain-harvesting  time  I 
was  so  busy  that  I  could  open  no  hives.  No. 
2,  I  think,  was  not  opened  till  the  latter  part 
of  September,  then,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
nothing  like  a  queen— no  eggs  nor  brood, 
and  the  colony  weak.  Now,  No.  1  I  had 
opened  very  often  in  order  to  take  out  eggs, 
etc.,  until  about  the  last  part  of  June.  Re- 
member, this  was  kept  weak  by  taking  eggs; 
but  still  I  also  cut  out  two  ripe  cells,  if  I 
mistake  not,  about  the  26th  of  June,  and 
then,  as  nearly  as  I  can  say,  I  did  not  have 
it  open  for  about  two  months.  Then  when  I 
looked  through  that  colony  I  found  two  laying 
queens.  Both  looked  nice  and  big.  I  let  both 
go  until  Nov.  19,  then  I  took  the  young  one  out; 
but  before  I  caught  her  I  had  the  hive  open 
perhaps  20  minutes,  just  to  see  what  the 
queens  would  do  before  my  eyes;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  friends,  that  said  queens  were  so 
proud  of  each  other  (so  it  seemed)  that  they 
crawled  on  top  of  each  other,  over  and  over 
again.  It  seemed  they  were  kissing  each 
other.     I  only  wished  the  hive  were  packed 
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full  of  bees  or  that  it  wei'e  spring  instead  of 
Nov.  19.  D.  E.  Best. 

Best's,  Pa. 
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AMERICAN  FOUL  BROOD. 


HAS   WORKED    THE     PLURALITY-QUEEN    SYS- 
TEM FOR  YEARS. 

I  notice  the  article  in  May  1st  Gleanings 
about  a  plurality  of  queens  in  a  hive,  etc. 
This  system  is  not  new  to  me.  I  have  been 
using  this  wonderful  system  for  the  past  five 
years  with  success  and  satisfaction  for  build- 
ing up  colonies  in  the  spring  rapidly  and 
rearing  and  mating  the  very  finest  queens. 
The  system  is  a  model  one.  You  have  seen 
for  years  that  we  have  been  advertising  queens 
for  early  orders. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  winter  a 
lot  of  small  colonies,  but  quite  another  thing 


A  Characteristic  Sample  of  the  Disease. 


BY  L.    SCHAFER. 


When  I  was  preparing  my  bees  for  winter  I 
noticed  something  wrong  with  the  brood. 
The  photograph  shows  the  condition  of  the 
combs.  I  think  it  is  foul  brood.  The  larva3 
are  brown  in  color,  of  a  ropy  consistency, 
and  all  run  together.  The  smell  is  like  that 
of  a  glue-pot.  I  fixed  them  up  the  best  I 
could,  and  if  I  have  any  left  in  the  spring  I 
shall  have  to  treat  them.  Notice  the  outline 
of  a  cross  or  anchor  cross  in  the  center.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  and  where  the  dis- 
ease comes  from.  All  my  old  stock  has  it. 
There  are  lots  of  bee-keepers  around  here. 


AMERICAN   FOUL   BROOD   IN  AN  ADVANCED   STAGE. 

This  sample  shovps  the  irregular  appearance  of  the  brood,  the  perforated  cappings,  and  in  some  parts  a 
faint  view  of  the  diseased  larva3  in  the  cells. 


to  care  for  them  after  taking  them  fi'om  the 
cellar  on  account  of  swarming  out,  spring 
dwindling,  robbers,  etc.  With  the  new  sys- 
tem these  troubles  do  not  bother  us;  with  a 
queen-excluding  zinc  over  a  strong  colony 
and  the  small  colonies  in  a  hive  above  with 
division-boards  between  each  little  colony, 
all  will  be  well;  and  when  we  need  a  queen 
for  a  customer,  all  we  do  is  to  remove  one  of 
the  queens,  withdraw  the  division-board,  and 
shove  the  frames  up  next  to  the  other  small 
colony,  and  all  goes  well,  after  removing  all 
the  queens  but  one.  That  is  left  to  build  up 
to  a  strong  colony,  etc.  Very  likely  I  could 
tell  a  few  things  about  this  system  that  would 
surprise  some  of  our  old  "vets." 
Lake  George,  N.  Y.       F.  A.  Lockhart. 

[We  are  glad  to  know  you  have  made  a 
success  of  this.  We  are  all  eager  for  you 
(or  Mr.  Holtermann,  see  page  704).  to 
tell  us  more  about  both  schemes.  If  you 
make  them  work,  and  no  doubt  you  do,  you 
surely  can  enlighten  some  of  the  "  old  vets. " 
—Ed.] 


but  I  never  heard  of  foul  brood  being  pres- 
ent. 
Marion,  S.  D. 

[The  described  symptoms  and  the  photo- 
graph indicate  a  typical  case  of  American 
foul  brood  in  an  advanced  stage;  in  fact,  the 
view  hei'e  shown  is  about  as  good  a  sample 
of  a  comb  affected  by  the  disease  as  we  have 
ever  seen. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
the  user  of  this  frame  should  have  inverted 
it  for  a  few  days  during  the  comb-building 
season.  In  order  to  get  the  bees  to  build 
the  comb  clear  up  against  the  bottom-bar, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  is  on  top,  the 
Danzenbaker  or  any  other  reversible  frame 
should  always  be  so  treated.  This  will  make 
a  comb  much  stronger  in  the  frame,  and  at 
the  same  time  shut  out  all  hiding-places  for 
the  queen.  A  non-reversible  frame  will  be 
quite  liable  to  have  a  space  of  |  inch  between 
the  combs  and  bottom- bar.  This  can  be  rec- 
tified only  by  the  use  of  perpendicular  sup- 
ports and  full  sheets  of  foundation. — Ed.] 
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IN  ME3I0RY  OF  JULIUS  HOFFMAN,  IN- 
VENTOR OF  THE  HOFFMAN  FRAME. 


His  Place  in  Apieultnral  History, 


BY  E.   R.   ROOT. 


As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Julius  Hoff- 
man died  on  May  3d  last,  after  a  lingering 
illness  of  nervous  prostration.  His  daughter 
wrote  us  that  the  last  journal  he  ever  read 
was  Gleanings,  a  fact  which  we  appreciate 
more  than  we  can  express. 

In  order  to  give  his  place  in  apicultural 
history  it  will  he  necessary  to  go  back  a  lit- 
tle. The  present  editor  took  charge  of  this 
journal  late  in  1885.  He  was  then  fresh 
from  college,  and  all  enthusiasm.  The  cor- 
respondence that  developed  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  we  had  fallen  into  a  I'ut  of  using 
beveled  edges  on  hives  and  frames  that  were 
too  movable  —  so  movable,  in  fact,  that  they 
would  not  hold  in  position  when  the  hives 
wei'e  even  carried  across  the  yard  by  hand. 
Through  this  correspondence  we  learned 
that  there  were  bee-keepei's  in  Central  New 
York  who  wei'e  working  on  radically  differ- 
ent lines  —  indeed,  were  making  a  success  of 
handling  bees  in  large  numbers  on  closed- 
end  and  semi-closed-end  frames — a  feat  that 
seemed  practically  impossible  to  the  western 
bee-keepers.  Up  until  that  time  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  in  Central  New 
York  were  using  these  "awful  bee-smash- 
ers "  as  they  were  then  termed.  The  advo- 
cates and  users  of  the  swinging  unspaced 
Langstroth  frame  did  not  see  how  any  intel- 
ligent successful  bee-keeper,  at  least,  could 
possibly  handle  bees  on  "fixed  frames:" 
indeed,  the  President  of  the  North  American 
Bee-keepers'  Association  facetiously  remark- 
ed to  us,  "Fixed  frames  I  well,  I  should  say 
they  were  fixed.  Why,  they  are  glued  fast 
in  the  hive  where  no  sane  man  can  get  them 
out.  They  are  no  good.  Better  let  'em 
alone,  Ernest." 

We  did  not  share  the  opinion  of  the  speak- 
er; indeed,  we  believed  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  automatically  spaced  frames. 
To  discover,  if  possible,  if  they  could  be 
handled  rapidly  and  not  kill  bees  was  the 
object  of  an  extended  bicycle-trip  over  the 
hills  of  York  State  among  the  followers  of 
father  Quinby  who  were  still  using  the 
closed-end  frames. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  write-up,  to  give  our  complete  itinerary, 
any  more  than  to  state  that  we  saw  that 
closed-end  frames  could  be  handled  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Elwood  and  others  just  as  rapidly  as 
the  open-end  Langstroth,  and  that  there 
need  be  no  bee-killing,  or  at  least  vei'y  little 
of  it;  but,  unfortunately,  this  frame  with  en- 
tire closed  ends  could  not  be  made  to  fit  the 
hives  already  in  use. 

In  the  mean  time  ]Mr.  Elwood  informed  us 
that  Mr.  Julius  Hoffman,  of  Canajohax'ie,  N. 
Y.,  was  using  a  hanging  frame  with  semi- 
closed  ends  that  could  be  used  satisfactorily 
in   any  Langstroth  hive    having    rabbets  to 


support  the  top-bars  projecting  beyond  the 
end-bars  of  a  frame.  Naturally  we  called  on 
that  gentleman.  He  very  kindly  showed  us 
the  frame  that  he  was  using.  He  made  no 
claims  to  having  made  any  particular  inven- 
tion— modestly  acknowledged  that  he  had 
borrowed  some  ideas  of  Uzierzon,  his  old 
teacher,  and  Berlepsch;  in  fact,  he  told  us 
how  he  began  using  the  Berlepsch  frame  as 
described  and  illustrated  on  page  534  of  our 
May  15th  issue  for  1905;  but  as  it  was  adapt- 
ed for  use  in  the  German  side-opening  hives 
he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  he  would 
have  to  use  a  hive  of  the  top-opening  type. 
In  doing  so  he  was  compelled  to  modify  ma- 
terially the  frame  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  was  very  little  left  of  the  Berlepsch. 


JULIUS   HOFFMAN. 

It  was  this  frame  as  Mr.  Hoffman  used  it 
that  the  writer  saw  in  use  at  his  apiaries,  and 
he  had  at  the  time  something  like  700  colo- 
nies on  them.  He  was  a  very  successful  bee- 
keeper, made  money  at  keeping  bees,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  he  showed  how 
he  could  save  time  by  picking  up  the  frames 
in  twos  and  threes;  how.  in  fact,  he  could 
handle  a  brood-nest  split  up  in  halves  or 
thirds.  As  to  killing  bees  and  the  frames  be- 
ing glued  fast,  he  px'oved  that  neither  charge 
was  sustained  when  rightly  handled.  So  im- 
pressed were  we  with  the  "fact  that  more  col- 
onies could  be  handled  on  them  in  a  given 
time   that  we    adopted    them  in  our   yards. 
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How  they  were  subsequently  adopted  by 
thousands  of  others  is  a  matter  of  history. 

We  found  Mr.  Hoffman  to  be  a  man  ex- 
ceptionally modest,  claiming  no  particular 
distinction  as  an  inventor,  but  insisting  that 
he  had  made  only  a  modification  of  Ber- 
lepsch's  frame  in  order  that  he  might  use  it 
in  a  top-opening  hive.  He  never  thought  of 
communicating  his  invention  to  any  bee-jour- 
nal, much  less  of  patenting  it;  but  Mr.  J.  H. 
Nellis,  then  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers''  Ex- 
change, seeing  the  successful  and  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Hoffman  handled  bees  on 
this  particular  frame,  began  its  manufacture 
and  endeavored  to  popularize  it  as  early  as 
the  early  '80's. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Nellis  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  but  little  seems  to  have  been  known 
of  the  frame  until  we  began  to  write  up  its 
merits  in  1890  and  1891;  and  even  since  that 
time  Mr.  Hoffman  has  written  only  two  or 
three  articles,  and  then  only  on  special  re- 
quest that  he  explain  how  he  came  to  invent 
the  frame,  which  he  did  in  an  article  in  May 
15th  Gleanings,  page  533,  1905,  and  subse- 
quently in  another  article  by  him  June  1,  p. 
593,  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Hoft'man  was  born  in  Silesia,  Prussia, 
October  25,  1838,  and  would  have  been  69  in 
October  of  this  year  had  he  lived.  While  he 
was  not  able  to  span  the  great  length  of  life 
of  his  great  teacher.  Dr.  Dzierzon,  yet  it  can 
not  be  said  that  he  lived  for  naught  to  the 
bee-keeping  world,  for  practically  all  the 
apicultural  literature  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic at  least,  and  all  bee-supply  catalogs, 
have  his  name  scattered  all  through.  He 
was  known,  not  for  his  voluminous  writings, 
for  to  our  certain  knowledge  all  the  articles 
he  ever  wrote  could  be  counted  upon  the  lin- 
gers of  one  hand.  He  was  made  famous  for 
an  invention  which  he  never  felt  was  worthy 
of  the  name  of  invention,  so  modest  was  he 
of  his  attainments.  During  his  many  years 
as  a  bee-keeper,  however,  he  made  a  com- 
fortable living,  and  even  away  back  in  1890 
was  reputed  to  be  well  off. 

Mr.  Hoffman  left  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
for  he  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow; 
his  son  Julius,  of  Brooklyn;  three  daughters. 
Miss  Hattie,  who  lives  with  her  mother;  Mrs. 
Augustus  Offermann,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Bierbauer,  Jr.,  of  Canajoharie. 


COMB  AND  EXTRACTED  HONEY  FROM 
THE  SAME  SUPER. 


The   Construction  of  the   Super;  Why  the 

Bees  Enter  them  Readily;  the  Control 

of  Swarming  in  Colonies  Run  for 

Comb  Honey. 


BY   E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 


[This  article  and  the  one  to  follow  in  the  next  issue 
are  of  special  value,  and  we  hope  that  comb-honey 
men,  at  least,  will  give  them  a  careful  reading.  It 
should,  perhaps,  be  understood  that  Mr.  Townsend 
has  been  working  on  this  system  for  about  two  years, 
and  a  customer  of  his  in  the  East  said  that  his  4x5 


comb  honey  in  plain  sections  was  about  as  fine  as  any 
thing  that  he  could  secure  in  the  country;  in  fact,  he 
took  it  oft  his  hands  about  as  fast  as  he  could  produce 
it,  and  sold  it  at  prices  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  comb  honey  produced  by  bee-keepers  gener- 
ally. How  to  produce  this  fine  honey,  and  at  the  same 
time  control  swarming  to  a  great  extent,  is  explained 
in  these  articles. 

From  some  experiments  we  made  in  years  back  we 
feel  satisfied  that  the  plan  he  here  proposes  is  most 
excellent,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  most  bee-keepers 
using  a  tall  s  ction  could  not  put  this  scheme  into  ef- 
fect this  season.  It  is  possibly  true  that  those  who  use 
the  shallower  supers — those  for  4i4x4i4,  square  sec- 
tions—  could  use  the  same  principle.  We  will  now 
let  Mr.  Townsend  explain  the  system  in  detail.— Ed.] 

As  the  sectional  hive  is  now  having  its  in- 
nings, I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  describe 
my  hive  and  system  that  we  are  using  for 
producing  both  comb  and  extracted  honey 
from  the  same  super. 

The  hive  is  of  the  ten-frame  Heddon  pat- 
tern 5|  inches  deep,  the  inside  length  being  16^ 
inches.  The  frames  are  16  inches  long  by  5^ 
deep,  and  have  closed  ends.  A  flat  tin  is 
nailed  on  the  bottom  of  each  end,  projecting 
in  i  inch,  for  the  closed-end  fi'ames  to  rest 
on.  The  supers  are  the  same  as  the  hive- 
body.  Each  section  of  the  hive  is  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  five  Langstroth  frames.  The  hive 
is  used  one,  two,  or  three  sections  high;  thus 
one  can  have  a  hive  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
Langstroth-frame  capacity  without  moving  a 
frame.  We  never  handle  brood-frames  in 
normal  colonies  in  the  production  of  either 
comb  or  extracted  honey. 

The  inside  furniture  of  the  super  consists 
of  6  plain  slats,  |Xl§X16,  for  the  34  4x5Xlf 
plain  sections  to  rest  on,  two  combs  with 
center  bars,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
seven  L  fence  separators,  built  for  four  rows 
of  sections.  This  completes  the  super,  except 
two  little  pieces  J  inch  thick  and  5  inches 
long.  Two  of  these  are  nailed  to  one  side  of 
each  super,  one  in  each  corner,  to  hold  the 
frames  away  from  that  side  of  the  hive. 

Super  springs  in  the  opposite  corners  hold 
the  frame  on  that  side  about  the  same  dis- 
tance away.  Arranged  this  way,  the  space 
in  a  super  14^  inches  v\  ide  is  all  used  to  good 
advantage. 

An  eight-frame  super  could  be  used  with  a 
comb  on  each  outside,  the  same  as  the  ten- 
frame;  but  there  would  be  room  for  only  20 
sections  instead  of  24.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  buy  a  certain  width  of  section  to  make 
things  come  out  even. 

The  Danzenbaker  super  would  be  especial- 
ly adapted  to  this  "comb  and  extracted  hon- 
ey from  the  same  super  "  system,  for  a  ^-inch 
wide  top  and  bottom  bar  in  the  two  outside 
section-holders,  with  a  center-bar  in  these 
frames  to  get  the  compression  in  the  middle 
of  the  super  (see  engraving),  and  the  two  J- 
inch  pieces,  would  be  all  the  changes  nec- 
essary. This  would  then  make  one  of  the 
best  supers  on  the  market. 

All  our  shallow  brood  and  super  frames 
are  made  with  the  double-groove-and-wedge 
top  bars  for  fastening  the  foundation.  By 
making  the  top-bar  f  inch  thick,  the  double 
groove  and  wedge  can  be  used. 

The  center  bar  holds  the  center  of  the  su- 
per up  square^and  even;  and  with  this  short 
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super  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  but 
two  super-springs— one  at  each  end.  Those 
who  have  always  depended  on  "bait"  sec- 
tions to  entice  the  bees  into  the  super,  and 
have  placed  it  in  the  center  of  the  super,  will 
likely  think  bees  will  be  slow  to  enter  the  su- 
per when  these  combs  are  given  at  the  sides. 
Usually,  however,  only  one  small  section  is 
used  for  a  bait  comb.  Bait  sections  in  an 
orilinary  super  can  hardly  be  compared  with 
the  full-drawn  comb  at  both  sides  of  the  su- 
per. The  latter  bring  about  the  condition 
found  more  nearly  in  an  extracted-honey  su- 
per than  in  a  comL-honey  super,  and  so  the 
bees  enter  the  super  much  more  readily  than 
they  would  on  a  comb- honey  super  with  the 
bait  section  only. 

With  the  "bait  "  section  the  bees  begin  in 
the  center  of  the  super,  or  in  that  part  of 
the  super  where  the  bait  is  placed;  then  their 
work  extends  gradually  away  from  this  cen- 
tral location.  Many  times  the  progress  is  so 
slow  toward  the  outside  of  the  sviper  that  the 


E.  D.   TOWNSEND'S   super   FOR  PRODUCING   BOTH    COMB 
AND   EXTRACTED   HONEY;    ONE  EXTRACTING- 
FRAME  ON  EACH   SIDE. 

central  sections,  or  those  first  begun,  will 
be  finished  and  sealed  over  before  the  outside 
ones  are  hardly  commenced.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  these  central  sections  will  be 
travel-stained  long  before  the  outside  ones 
are  ready  to  come  off.  Here  we  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  section-holder  super  over  the 
super  in  which  the  sections  have  to  be  han- 
dled separately;  for  with  a  super  that  is  fin- 
ished so  unevenly  as  the  one  bait-section  su- 
per usually  is,  it  is  necessary  to  "shift"  the 
sections  from  the  outside  to  the  center  to 
get  the  super  finished  up  more  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  But  this  is  work,  and  work  costs 
money. 

With  the  super  arranged  as  I  have  describ- 
ed above,  with  a  good  big  comb  on  both 
sides,  every  thing  is  different.  The  bees  rush 
up  just  as  if  it  were  an  extracted-honey  su- 
per, which  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent.  With 
the  ten-frame-width  super  the  bees  commence 
at  one  side  on  the  comb  over  that  pai't  of  the 


hive  that  the  bees  are  occupying  most.  Of 
course,  this  is  true  with  the  "bait"  section 
super;  but  in  that  case  the  bees  commence  in 
the  center  and  then  work  toward  the  side  of 
the  hive  most  occupied  with  bees.  But  with 
the  full  comb  at  each  side  of  the  super  the 
bees  commence  on  one  of  the  combs;  and, 
when  this  is  part  full,  on  the  row  of  sections 
next  the  comb.  At  about  this  stage  they  be- 
gin to  work  the  comb  on  the  other  side  of  the 
super;  and  when  it  is  nearly  full  the  beauty 
of  the  system  begins  to  show  itself,  for  then 
the  bees  begin  to  work  clear  across  the  super. 
My!  how  things  do  boom  for  a  few  days! 
With  every  section  being  drawn  out  at  the 
same  time,  this  means  fancy  honey,  and 
lots  of  it,  if  the  season  is  favoi'able. 

Last  summer  these  com])s  seemed  to  start 
the  bees  to  work  with  such  a  vim  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  colonies  forgot  to  swarm; 
this,  in  connection  with  the  management 
previous  to  the  honey-flow,  that  I  will  de- 
scribe later  on,  seems  to  get  the  bees  in 
(and  keep  them  in)  that  condition 
so  essential  for  the  best  results 
in  the  production  of  honey,  wheth- 
er comb  or  extracted. 

What  I  mean  by  ' '  condition ' ' 
is  this:  We  may  have  two  colonies 
of  bees  of  the  same  strength,  with 
the  same  amount  of  brood  and 
the  same  amount  of  stores  —  in 
fact,  two  colonies  that  are  so  near- 
ly alike  at  the  approach  of  the 
honey  season  that  you  can  not  tell 
one  from  the  other:  yet  one  of 
these  two  may  show  up  at  the  end 
of  the  honey  season  with  25  lbs.  of 
surplus  and  the  other  with  75  lbs. 
You  can  not  lay  this  difference 
to  the  queen,  for  they  had  the 
same  number  of  bees  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  nor  can 
it  be  laid  to  the  strain  of  bees,  for 
1  have  had  the  conditions  change, 
so  that  the  colony  that  did  the 
poorest  one  season  did  the  best 
the  next. 

The  fact  of  the  case,  in  my  es- 
timation, is  that  the  25-1  b.  colony  was  out  of 
condition,  and  I  will  try  to  tell  you  how  to 
keep  them  in  this  desirable  condition  clear 
through  the  season.  .,, 

HOW    TO    KEEP    THE     COLONIES     IN     PROPER 
CONDITION   TO   PREVENT   SWARMING. 

The  system  is  as  follows:  In  November  the 
bees  are  put  into  clamps  with  from  25  to  30 
lbs.  of  honey  for  their  winter  and  spring 
stores.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  spring,  usually  the  first  of  April 
in  Kalkaska  Co.,  where  our  coml>honey  yard 
is,  they  are  dug  out  and  wrapped  in  build- 
ing-paper for  spring  protection.  There  is 
nothing  more  done  to  them  until  about  the 
20th  or  the  25th  of  May.  When  the  indica- 
tions are  thei'e  will  be  fairly  good  weather, 
the  most  of  the  freezing  nights  being  over, 
we  remove  the  paper  from  all  the  strong 
and  medium  colonies,  and  give  them  comb 
room  of   some   kind.     Those  with  very  pro 
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lific  queens  are  given  one  section  of  a  hive, 
additional,  at  the  bottom.  Many  times  the 
queen  does  not  use  it,  but  it  gives  them  ad- 
ditional clustering-room,  and  once  in  a  while 
a  queen  will  use  it.  The  moderately  strong 
colonies,  not  needing  additional  room  for 
brood-rearing,  are  given  an  extracting-super 
on  top,  first  putting  on  a  queen-excluder,  as 
we  do  not  want  any  brood  raised  in  our  nice 
white  combs  that  we  use  with  our  comb- 
honey  system. 

The  weak  swarms  are  put  on  one  set  of 
combs  to  be  united  at  the  approach  of  the 
honey  season.  We  get  the  bodies  to  give  to 
the  strong  colonies,  mentioned  above,  in  this 
way,  by  taking  them  from  weak  colonies 
and  from  colonies  that  did  not  live  through 
the  winter.  The  majority  of  the  dead  colo- 
nies are  those  that  went  into  winter  quarters 
queenless,  or  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
were  not  in  a  normal  condition  when  put 
into  winter  quarters.  Many  of  these  came 
out  with  their  hives  heavy  with  honey.  All 
such  are  distributed  according  to  the  amount 
of  honey  they  contain;  that  is,  the  heaviest 
are  given  to  those  colonies  having  the  least 
honey.  This  plan  not  only  keeps  the  bees  in 
good  condition,  and  free  from  the  swarming 
fever,  but  gives  them  an  additional  amount 
of  honey  just  at  the  time  when  they  would 
be  most  likely  to  need  it. 

Those  familiar  with  this  location  will  re- 
member that  May  20th  or  25th  is  two  or 
three  weeks  previous  to  our  main  honey- 
flow  in  June.  This  period  is  the  critical 
time;  for,  should  we  allow  our  bees  to  feel 
just  a  little  bit  crowded  for  clustering  room 
during  this  period,  we  should  be  quite  likely 
to  have  those  crowded  colonies  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  one  I  mentioned  that  pro- 
duced the  25  lbs.  of  honey. 

This  management,  in  connection  with  the 
two  drawn  combs  at  the  outside  of  our  su- 
per, will  keep  down  swarming  and  produce 
a  larger  per  cent  of  fancy  comb  honey  than 
any  other  system  we  ever  tried. 

Remus,  Mich. 

To  be  continued. 


WAX-RENDERING. 


Steam  and  Hot-water  Presses  for  Further 

Treating  the  Refuse  from  the 

Solar  Extractor. 


BY  R.  C.  AlKIN. 


In  the  first  two  articles  we  discussed  solar 
extractors.  We  will  now  take  up  the  treat- 
ment of  the  refuse  fi'om  the  solar  in  steam 
and  hot  water  presses.  1  have  mentioned 
pressing  out  wax  between  boards  many  years 
ago,  using  my  own  weight  as  the  power.  I 
also  experimented  years  ago  with  twisting 
the  slumgum  in  a  bag,  thus  obtaining  pres- 
sure. _  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  new  steam- 
machines  came  out  and  were  highly  spoken 
of,  I  read  eagerly  what  was  said,  but  always 
with  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment.  They 
gave  little  but  what  I  had  gone  over  years 
before.     Then  the  machines  were  so  little  and 


puttering,  altogether  I  could  not  get  muc'li 
interested  in  them. 

Next  came  out  the  Root-German  press 
with  screw  pressure.  This  machine  embodied 
exactly  the  principles  I  had  used  over  20 
years  before,  but  with  the  screw-pressure 
feature  added.  I  soon  possessed  one  of  these 
machines,  and  have  put  hundx'eds  of  pounds 
of  wax  through  it — have  the  machine  yet,  but 
it  was  always  a  source  of  worriment  to  me 
becavise  of  its  inconvenience  in  getting  into  to 
"paw  over  the  slumgum,"  and  also  because 
it  was  so  frail  I  was  always  in  fear  of  burst- 
ing it.  It  did  break  occasionally,  and  finally 
broke  So  badly  it  was  past  repairing  when  I 
bought  new  insides  for  it.  Let  me  say  right 
here  to  the  Root  Co.  that  their  Root-German 
press  is  not  the  machine  we  are  looking  for 
and  must  have.     Reasons  will  appear  later. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Rauchfuss  Brothers, 
of  Denver,  were  pressing  out  wax  from  slum- 
gum such  as  most  of  us  were  burning,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  paid.  Some  others  were 
following  suit.  Jn  my  neighboring  town  of 
Longmont,  Mr.  J.  B.  Adams  was  using  a  big 
lard-press  (I  think  he  was  at  it  before  the 
Rauchfuss  Brothers),  cooking  the  combs,  etc., 
in  a  big  tank  and  dipping  it  out  to  press  in 
the  open.  I  took  a  lot  of  slumgum  to  his 
place  and  worked  it  with  his  press.  It  seem- 
ed fully  as  effective  as  the  Root  machine,  and 
much  more  rapid,  but  I  did  not  like  press- 
ing away  from  the  water  or  steam.  Apple 
pomace  can  be  worked  in  the  cold;  but  wax 
(that  hardens  so  quickly)  is  not  a  suitable 
article  to  handle  except  under  great  heat.  I 
was  thoi'oughly  convinced  several  years  ago 
that  it  should  be  pressed  while  immersed  in 
hot  water. 

THE  HERSHISER  IDEA. 

The  plan  of  washing  out  the  wax,  as  so 
nicely  illustrated  by  our  Buffalo  friend,  is 
the  very  idea  I  have  been  studying  on  for 
some  eight  or  ten  years,  but  I  did  not  expect 
to  get  it  accomplished  the  way  he  goes  at  it, 
nor  do  I  think  his  machine  is  by  any  means 
perfection,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
out.  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  perfected 
any  plan  or  machine,  but  it  can  be  done. 
There  is  a  way  that  will  leave  the  Hershiser 
mill  as  far  behind  as  the  old  wash-boiler  and 
bag  method  is  behind  his  invention.  Mr.  H., 
nevertheless,  is  worthy  of  honor  and  fame 
for  the  stride  he  has  made. 

As  above  stated  I  did  for  several  years  use 
a  Root-German  machine,  but  all  the  time 
with  disgust,  because,  to  make  a  50-pound 
run  of  wax  from  slumgum  from  the  solar 
that  still  held  half  its  wax,  was  a  "whalin' 
big  day's  work."  I  used  to  run  the  thing 
from  5  A.M.  to  10  p.m.,  and  would  average 
about  50  pounds  of  wax.  I  think  my  best 
run  was  70  pounds;  from  30  to  40  was  the 
usual  run.  Lots  of  men  get  their  $5  to  $10  a 
day,  and  not  work  half  so  long  or  hard.  I 
object  to  having  to  do  such  work  simply  for 
wages. 

I  then  bought  a  big  cheese-press  screw, 
second-hand — paid  75  cents  for  it;  remodel- 
ed it  and  built  a  press  for  myseli.  I  could 
have  used  a  bench-screw,  but  wanted  some- 
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thing  that  would  do  business,  and  I  got  it  in 
my  new  home-made  press,  using  the  cheese- 
press  screw.  I  believe  it  is  a  two-inch  one. 
For  this  press  I  litteil  up  a  tank  so  that  the 
screw  works  right  in  the  tank,  and  the  pres 
sure  is  all  done  under  l)oiliug  water.  The 
stuff  to  be  pressed  is  put  into  bags  ( burlap 
bran-bags),  and  thorcnighly  cooked,  and  then 
put  into  the  hoop  and  pressed,  and  it  is  a 
good  hard  squeeze  too. 

While  the  bags  are  cooking  in  the  big  vat 
made  tor  this  purpose  they  are  stirred  and 
punched  and  twisted,  and  much  wax  comes 
out  and  may  be  skimmed  off;  but  when  the 
bag  goes  under  the  press,  the  golden  streams 
that  come  from  it  show  how  futile  have  been 
the  punchings  and  twistingsso  far  as  getting 
out  the  wax  is  concerned.  I  turn  the  screw 
lather  tight,  then  wait  a  little  and  turn  it 
some  moi-e,  at  short  intervals  screwing  down 
a  little  more  for  several  times,  keeping  the 
pressui'e  on  proVtably  from  ten  to  tifteen 
minutes.  I  next  release  and  shove  the  hoop 
from  under  the  press  and  lift  the  follower 
and  stir  and  paw  over  the  cheese  until  it  is 
again  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  when 
it  is  again  put  through  the  same  process  un- 
der the  screw.  If  1  happen  to  get  the  cheese 
a  little  too  lai'ge  I  give  moi'e  time  and  paw- 
ing; but  I  try  to  have  a  cheese  that,  when  fair- 
ly well  pressed,  will  not  be  over  one  to  IJ 
inches  thick.  I  have  repeatedly  made  tests 
to  find  out  how  much  wax  was  gotten  from 
the  second  pressing,  and  found  it  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  me  several  dollars  a  day,  so 
I  rarely  let  a  cheese  get  through  without  giv- 
ing it  a  second  watering  and  squeezing.  If 
1  have  gotten  a  very  large  cheese  it  gets  a 
third  dose  usually. 

One  week  ago  1  pressed  from  combs  main- 
ly— a  small  portion  was  solar  slumgum — just 
about  200  pounds  of  wax.  The  slumgum  left 
from  this  I  put  through  the  mill  two  or  three 
days  later  to  test  it.  It  took  me  almost  a  full 
day,  and  yielded  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
wax — mighty  poor  pay  for  that  kind  of  woi'k. 
I  had  before  made  some  tests  in  a  small  way 
to  determine  if  my  machine  and  method  were 
getting  about  all  the  wax.  They  were  not 
so  conclusive  as  this  one,  and  I  now  think 
I  can  get  so  nearly  all  that  it  is  as  effective 
as  any  machine  out.  In  reality  I  am  using 
the  Hershiser  idea  of  washing  out  the  wax, 
and  that  is  what  I  have  contended  for  many 
years  we  must  do. 

As  for  the  speed  of  this  machine  of  mine,  I 
can  get  out  just  about  twice  as  much  wax,  time 
for  time,  as  with  the  Root-German,  and  I 
think  it  is  much  more  effective  in  getting  all 
the  wax.  And  lest  you  may  think  1  did  not 
work  the  Root  machine  well  I  will  set  you 
right  there  by  telling  you  that  I  pawed  over 
as  often  as  with  my  press,  and  poured  into 
the  cheese  boiling  water  from  a  tea-kettle, 
then  put  on  all  the  pressure  the  thing  would 
stand,  and  also  gave  as  much  time.  With 
my  machine  I  run  from  !00  to  150  pounds  a 
(lay.  If  I  remember  aright  I  once  made  one 
ruii  of  170. 

But,  of  course,  every  bee-keeper  can  not 
have   such  a  plant  as  I  have  for  the  work. 


Under  ordinary  conditions,  hiring  builders 
and  buying  all  material  new,  such  an  outht 
can  not  be  put  up  for  $100,  counting  in  my 
solar.  It  is  too  expensive  fur  any  but  an  ex- 
tensive bee-keeper  or  some  one  who  does 
work  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself.  I 
can  take  the  combs,  etc.,  of  bee-keepers  and 
run  them,  making  wages  for  myself,  and  yet 
turn  over  to  the  owners  as  much  wax  as  they 
ordinarily  get.  One  man  brought  me  his 
solar  slumgum  which  he  thought  was  just 
about  clean  of  wax,  and  he  had  worked  it 
well  too;  ijut  I  took  from  it  almost  as  much 
wax  as  his  first  run.  He  afterward  told  me 
he  thought  I  was  talking  through  my  hat 
when  1  said  I  could  get  the  wax  from  it. 

lint  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  by  any  means. 
My  machine  is  too  slow.  It  can  be  improv- 
ed, and  I  know  it.  We  must  have  a  machine 
that  will  put  the  stuff  through  several  times 
as  fast,  and  enalile  one  having  a  plant  to 
work  the  neighbors'  stuff  and  return  them 
more  wax  than  they  can  get  with  the  small 
machines,  and  still  leave  the  operator  a  good 
margin.  I  have  faith  it  can  and  will  be  done 
in  the  near  future.  I  think  I  can  see  how  it 
is  possible  with  expensive  machinery,  but  for 
a  small  outfit  I  have  nothing  but  very  vague 
ideas. 

CLARIFYING,  AND  THE  COLOR  OF  WAX. 

Wax  run  from  the  solar  is  almost  invari- 
ably yellow  unless  burned  or  scorched  with 
too  much  heat.  Yet  I  have  a  few  times  had 
it  come  dark  from  the  solar,  and  could  not 
account  for  it.  Just  last  week,  when  press- 
ing out  a  lot  of  wax,  I  had  on  hand  some  2o 
or  80  pounds  of  nice  yellow  pieces  that  came 
from  the  solar.  These  I  wanted  to  remelt 
and  cake  as  they  were  not  as  clear  of  sedi 
ment  and  honey  as  I  wished.  I  put  them  into 
a  copper  boiler  that  I  use  constantly  for  such 
purposes,  and  put  in  clear  fresh  water  from 
our  city  system.  It  is  the  purest  of  snow 
water  from  the  mountains.  After  this  wax 
had  cooled  it  was  very  much  darkened,  and 
yet  the  water  left  under  the  cake  was  almost 
clear.  This  is  not  the  only  experience  of  the 
kind  I  have  had,  and  I  can  not  explain  it.  I 
hope  somebody  can  give  me  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Here  is  another  experience  that  has  been 
many  times  repeated.  When  I  am  making  a 
big  run  of  wax  with  the  press,  of  course  I 
always  start  the  run,  filling  the  tanks  with 
perfectly  clear  water  from  the  water  system, 
as  it  is  soft  snow  water.  The  continued  use 
of  tliis  water  melting  combs  containing  hon- 
ey, pollen,  and  all  the  filth  and  dirt  that  will 
be  fcmnd  in  a  lot  of  old  combs,  many  as 
black  as  a  pot,  makes  the  water  almost  a  syr- 
up by  night  or  by  the  second  day's  run,  yet 
the  last  run  of  wax  from  this  dirty  mix  seems 
to  be  yellower  than  the  fii'st.  Somebody  will 
say  it  is  the  pollen  that  gives  color;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that.  The  only  explanation  I 
can  give  is  that,  as  the  water  gets  more  and 
more  honey  in  it,  its  specific  gravity  becomes 
greater,  and  this  heavy  syrupy  water  saturat- 
ing the  foreign  matter  that  goes  with  the 
wax,  such  as  is  found  on  the  bottom  of  wax 
cakes,  makes  it  so  heavy  it   settles   quickly 
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out  of  the  wax.  But  this  does  not  explain 
why  nice  yellow  wax  melted  in  clear  water 
comes  out  dark,  so  as  yet  1  mvist  give  up  the 
problem  but  hope  to  make  some  experiments. 
1  certainly  have  been  surprised  at  the  yellow 
wax  I  obtain  from  the  dirtiest  filthy  mass  of 
l)oth  water  and  combs.  I  feel  I  must  know 
why.  I  have  sometimes  salted  water  to  make 
it  more  dense  to  precipitate  the  dark  matter 
that  coloi's  wax  sometimes,  but  am  not  posi- 
tive that  it  was  a  siiccess  because  I  did  not 
make  comparative  tests. 

When  pressing  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
damping  the  wax  and  water,  obtained  by 
skimming  from  the  tanks,  into  a  double  tank 
where  I  could  keep  it  warm  and  liquid  all  day 
to  he  dipped  off  for  caking  in  the  evening,  let- 
ting it  stand  over  night  to  cool.  This  plan 
enables  me  to  accumvdate  enough  wax  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  I  dip  all  except 
the  last  half-inch  or  so,  is  pure  wax;  thus  if 
I  have  made  a  hundred-pound  run  I  have 
but  one  little  batch  of  it  just  at  the  last  that 
has  the  settlings  in  it. 

My  present  machinery  has  seen  quite  a  lit- 
tle service,  and  is  somewhat  out  of  repair — 
especially  the  cooking  apparatus,  which  was 
very  cheaply  constructed,  so  I  am  just  about 
to  rebuild  and  make  some  changes  which  I 
feel  to  be  improvements.  I  will  go  on  using 
the  same  screw  press,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
c(jming  mill  will  use  the  screw  at  all.  If  used 
it  will  be  in  a  different  way  from  present 
methods.  I  expect  to  continue  studying  the 
])roblem,  and  1  feel  that  there  must  be  some 
device  perfected  that  will  do  rapid  and  effec- 
tive wax-rendering.  I  know  it  can  be  done, 
liut  the  perfecting  of  the  machinei-y  is  where 
the  rub  comes  in.  I  believe  Mr.  Hershiser 
to  be  on  the  right  track,  but  his  mill  is  too 
tedious.  A  rapid  alternating  between  the 
squeeze  and  release  is  what  we  want.  I 
have  known  for  years  that  long-continued 
pressure  was  not  what  we  were  after.  There 
must  be  pressure,  or  some  means  of  either 
breaking  up  the  cocoons  or  in  some  way 
liberating  the  wax  from  their  pockets;  then 
enough  water  run  through  to  wash  it  out  will 
soon  complete  the  work.  Who  will  perfect 
the  apparatus  and  give  it  to  us  at  a  I'eason- 
able  cost? 
Loveland,  Col. 

[The  solution  of  the  wax-press  question 
probably  is  that,  for  the  extensive  bee-keep- 
er, and  one  who  can,  therefore,  afford  the 
expense,  the  hot- water  system  is  the  best. 
That  is,  the  combination  of  a  powerful  screw 
applying  pressure  upon  the  refuse  immersed 
in  boiling  hot  water  will  probably  be  the 
most  satisfactory  outfit  for  the  man  who 
renders  enough  wax  to  warrant  the  expense. 
But  for  the  smaller  producer  it  would  seem 
that  the  inexpensive  unheated  press  is  still 
the  best  outfit.  Such  a  press,  however,  is 
not  suitable  for  pressing  great  quantities  of 
refuse  at  a  time.  The  secret  of  its  great  ca- 
pacity lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  handle 
small  lots  of  refuse,  one  after  another,  so 
I'apidly.  By  constantly  adding  fresh  lots  of 
boiling-hot  melted  comb,  the  press,  followers, 
etc.,  are  kept  steaming  hot,  with  the  result 


that  the  wax  runs  out  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  chill.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too  much 
melted  comb  is  dipped  into  the  press  it  takes 
a  much  longer  time  relatively  to  get  the  wax 
out,  and  chilling  is  the  sure  result.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  the  press  hot.  If  you  had 
tried  pressing  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time 
in  Mr.  Adams'  cheese-press  you  probably 
would  have  done  just  as  rapid  and  much 
more  thorough  work. 

It  seems  probable  that  all  wax  contains 
traces  of  acid,  for  the  reason  that,  when  it  is 
kept  above  the  melting-point  for  any  great 
length  of  time  in  metal  vessels,  it  takes  on  a 
color  in  some  way  characteristic  of  that 
metal.  For  instance,  many  of  the  salts  ob- 
tained by  treating  copper  with  acid  are  blue 
or  green.  If  wax  is  kept  melted  too  long 
in  a  copper  vessel  the  tell-tale  green  color 
appears.  If  the  temperature  is  I'aised  con- 
siderably, wax  of  a  brilliant  green  color  is 
the  result.  The  experiments  recorded  in 
the  following  letter  from  F.  A.  Salisbury  will 
help  to  solve  some  of  these  questions. — Ed.] 


DISCOLORATION  OP  AVAX. 


The  Effect  of  Different  Metals  Used  in  the 
Construction  of  Meltina:^ Vessels. 


BY   F.    A.    SALISBURY. 


We  have  recently  been  conducting  some 
experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  metals  on 
melted  wax.  We  used  small  dishes  made  of 
each  kind  of  metal,  and  put  some  wax,  about 
the  size  of  a  good-sized  walnut,  in  each  dish 
and  placed  it  about  2^  inches  above  a  gas- 
jet.  The  frame  was  adjusted  so  the  wax 
would  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  180 
degrees.  It  w^as  left  over  the  jet  in  each  in- 
stance 24  hours  continuously. 

The  samples  show  just  what  metal  is  the 
best  in  which  to  melt  wax,  as  all  are  different 
in  color.  It  will  be  safe  to  conclude  that  any 
metal  changes  the  color  more  or  less.  Of  all 
tried,  copper  was  the  very  worst.  Next 
came  zinc;  then  clean  iron;  next,  tin;  next, 
rusty  iron;  and,  lastly,  common  black  iron. 
I  had  always  supposed  that  copper  would  be 
the  best  metal  in  which  to  melt  wax;  but  the 
sample  plainly  shows  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
used  —  at  least,  no  one  would  want  to  chew 
the  sample.  Zinc  should  not  be  used,  as  the 
color  is  very  dark.  I  should  say  tin  or  black 
iron  would  be  the  most  practical,  all  things 
considered. 

The  dishes  were  made  of  sheet  metal  in 
each  instance.  Almost  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  can  be  had  fi'om  one  sample  by  us- 
ing difl'erent  metals.  Does  this  not  explain 
why  cakes  of  wax  as  they  come  from  differ- 
ent parties  are  of  different  colors? 

RENDERING   WAX    IN   A   WOODEN  PRESS. 

I  have  never  taken  the  slumgum  from  the 
wooden  press  and  remelted  it,  as  I  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary.  However,  there  may 
have  been  quite  a  little  wax  left  in  it.  I 
can't  say.  I  once  made  up  ten  barrels  of  old 
comb  that  was  packed  in  with  a  pounder 
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and  shipped  to  us  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State;  and  from  the  ten  barrels  1  got  500 
lbs.  of  wax.  This  was  over  20  j^ears  ago.  and 
was  made  up  on  a  press  from  an  idea  that  I 
got  about  25  years  ago  from  Wm.  Cary,  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  your  directions  for 
using  the  Hatch  press,  as  given  in  Jan.  15th 
Gleanings,  the  following:  On  p.  102,  at  top 
of  seconil  column,  you  say,  "push  the  boiler 
to  the  edge  of  the  stov.e.  The  best  work  will 
be  done  with  the  old  combs  kept  boiling  all 
the  time.  There  will  be  no  danger  about 
the  wax  burning  so  long  as  there  is  water  in 
the  boiler.  When  ready  to  dip  into  the 
press,  stir  the  mush  thoroughly  so  that  the 
part  that  was  floating  on  top  would  be  stir- 
red under."  You  probably  noticed  that,  if 
this  was  left  on  top  for  a  time,  a  thin  film  of 
wax  would  cover  all.  By  stirring  and  keep- 
ing boiling,  this  will  be  liept  from  so  doing, 
and  will  work  better  in  pressing. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

[These  experiments  are  very  interesting, 
for  they  bring  out  facts  that  are  of  practical 
interest  to  all  producer's  of  and  dealers  in 
wax.  It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  well  proven 
that  all  wax  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and 
so,  when  it  is  kept  for  any  length  of  time  at 
a  high  temperature,  in  contact  with  a  metal, 
a  chemical  action  seems  to  set  in  between 
the  acid  in  the  wax  and  the  metal.  This 
would  account  for  the  great  discoloration, 
especially  of  the  wax  melted  in  the  copper 
dish,  for  this  sample  was  a  bi'illiant  bluish 
green,  with  not  a  trace  of  the  foimer  yellow 
color.  Most  of  the  salts  of  copper  are  either 
blue  or  green  in  color,  so  it  would  be  highly 
probable  that  the  color  of  the  sample  from 
the  copper  dish  could  be  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  of  acid.  The  wax  from  the  zinc 
dish  was  very  dark  —  a  deep  brown  instead 
of  the  original  lemon  yellow.  The  samples 
from  the  other  dishes  were  also  darker  than 
the  original,  although  not  so  dark  as  those 
from  the  copper  and  the  zinc. 

It  is  thus  shown  quite  conclusively  that 
copper  and  zinc  had  better  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  wax.  The  other  metals  are 
not  so  objectionable,  and  we  think  it  would 
1)6  perfectly  safe  to  use  black  iron  or  tin.  In 
our  opinion,  the  wax  fi'om  the  tin  dish  had  a 
better  color  than  any  of  the  rest  that  was 
heated.  If,  instead  of  24  hours,  the  wax  had 
been  kept  melted  but  one  hour  in  the  metal 
dishes,  there  would  probably  not  have  been 
any  discoloration,  even  to  that  melted  in 
copper,  unless  the  temperature  had  been 
kept  pretty  high.  But  since  there  is  always 
some  danger  of  overheating,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter in  the  end  to  use  iron  or  tin. 

The  wax  passes  through  the  Hatch  press 
so  quickly  that  there  is  no  discoloration  —  at 
least  we  always  obtain  the  brightest  yellow 
wax.  We  have  tried  an  unhealed  press,  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood,  side  by  side  with 
i)ne  made  of  tin,  and  in  rendering  the  same 
batch  of  melted  comb  the  wax  fnmi  the  two 
presses  showed  no  difference  in  color.  Steam 
and  hot-water  presses,  however,  because  of 
the  greater  and  longer  continued  heat,  ai"e 


sure  to  di.scolorthe  wax  more  or  less,  and  for 
this  reason  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them 
constructed  of  wood.  But  as  this  is  clearly 
impracticable,  tin  or  black  iron  is  the  best 
material. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  Sails- 
bury  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  unheat'ed  press 
for  rendering  wax.  In  the  May  15th  issue  of 
Gleanings  for  1903  he  described  his  press 
and  gave  his  method  of  rendering.  It  was 
this  article  which  first  attracted  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  unhealed  press  yields 
wax  that  needs  no  reiining. 

If  Mr.  Salisbury  will  take  some  of  the  ref- 
use from  his  press,  and  run  it  through  a  sec- 
ond time,  we  believe  he  will  tind  enough 
wax  t(j  warrant  the  extra  time  and  labor. 
After  the  two  treatments,  there  should  not 
lie  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  wax  Avasted: 
but,  if  desired,  the  refuse  can  be  run  through 
a  third  time.  a:».d  the  percentage  of  loss  re- 
duced to  less  than  1  per  cent;  and  the  strange 
thing  about  it  is,  that  even  three  treatments 
can  be  given  in  almost  the  same  time  that  it 
would  take  to  extract  the  wax  in  a  hot-water 
press  costing  considei'ably  more,  and  yielding 
a  slightly  darker-colored  wax  besides. 

Yes,  it  is  better  to  have  the  melted  combs 
very  hot  up  to  the  time  of  pressing.  In  our 
directions  for  operating  the  Hatch  press  we 
advise  the  removal  of  the  boiler  to  the  edge 
of  the  stove — not  to  stop  the  comb  from  boil- 
ing, but  to  keep  it  from  boiling  too  hard. 
When  the  wax  boils  up  on  the  hot  dry  side 
of  the  boiler  it  is  quite  apt  to  become  dark- 
ened. A  boiler  full  of  melted  combs  requires 
less  attention  if  kept  on  the  edge  of  the  stove 
so  that  it  boils  but  slowly. — Ed.] 


LABOR  SONG. 


BY    EUGENE     SECOR. 


Wtien  June  is  rich  with  odors  rare, 

And  birds  their  loves  declare 

From  copse  and  wood  and  orchard-top 

As  if  they'd  never  stop, 

I  love  to  sit  as  day  declines, 

And  longer  jjrow  the  lines, 

And  hear  the  winj^fing  home  of  bees 

Circling  above  the  trees. 

The  nectar-laden  bees 
Home-coming  through  the  trees 
Wing  this  refrain:  Toil  is  not  in  vain. 
For  work  is  king  of  ease. 

They  bring  the  scent  of  clover-blooms 
And  other  choice  perfumes; 
They  hide  them  in  the  waxen  bells 
Where  royal  favor  dwells, 
And  labor  sweetens  all  the  day 
With  peace  for  such  as  they 
Who  are  content  to  push  the  load 
Along  life's  hilly  road. 

The  happy  toiling  bees, 
Home-coming  through  the  trees. 
Bring  back  this  truth:  Forget,  forsooth, 
That  worlc  is  better  than  ease. 
Forest  City,  la. 
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CARNIOLAN   BEES;  THEIR  POINTS   OF  SUPERI- 
ORITY;  RECORD-BOOKS. 

I  bought  a  tested  Carniolan  queen  in  May, 
1904;  and  as  there  are  no  Carniolans  here 
but  mine  I  have  tried  their  many  curious 
ways,  and  find  that  you  can  not  deal  with 
them  or  manipulate  them  along  the  same  lines 
of  either  blacks  or  Italians.  I  have  the  red- 
clover  Italians,  the  imported  Italians,  the  Car- 
niolans, and  the  pure  blacks,  and  this  is 
how  I  grade  them  by  their  honey-gathering 
qualities: 

Carnio-Italian  cross,  1.  Red-clover  Ital- 
ian, 2.  Carniolan  (Mr.  Weber's)  3.  Red- 
clover  cross  and  imported  and  improved 
cross,  4.  All  sorts  of  crosses  from  these 
above,  5.     Pure  blacks,  6. 

My  Carnio-Italian  colonies  are  the  strong- 
est in  bees.  I  kept  a  record  of  my  bees  dur- 
ing 1905,  and  will  never  try  to  keep  bees 
again  without  my  book  of  record  of  my  va- 
rious manipulations  of  my  bees  as  well  as 
any  others  I  may  care  for. 

Harms,  Tenn.  J.  A.  Bearden. 


SOME  EXPERIENCE   WITH    DIFFERENT   FEED- 
ERS;  HOW   TO   HOLD   THE    ALEXANDER 
FEEDER  IN   PLACE. 

My  first  feeder  was  of  the  Doolittle  divi- 
sion-board type.  It  is  good  in  feeding  weak 
colonies,  but  is  a  nuisance  in  getting  in  and 
out,  and  my  Danzenbaker  pattern  at  hrst 
was  useless  because  the  oil-cloth  brood-cham- 
ber covering  fitted  so  closely  as  to  keep  the 
bees  out  of  the  feeder.  Two  or  three  half- 
inch  holes  in   the   sides   just   below  the   top 


TWO  HOOKS  AND  EYES  TO  HOLD  ALEXANDER 
FEEDER  IN  POSITION. 

gave  proper  access  to  the  syrup,  and  cured 
that  defect  nicely. 

Mr.  Boardman's  entrance  feeder  (I  have 
the  quart  size)  has  its  good  points;  but  my 
bees  do  not  seem  to  use  it  in  cold  weather  nor 
at  night.  It  puzzled  me  mightily  in  ex- 
changing a  full  for  an  empty  jar  to  avoid 
crushing  bees  beneath  it;  and  I  found  it  nec- 


essary to  drive  a  staple  to  support  the  jar 
away  from  the  feeder  Hoor. 

The  Miller  feeder  is  very  good — at  least 
now  I  think  it  is;  but  I  didn't  when  I  hrst 
tried  to  use  it. 

Just  at  present  the  Alexander  (or  improv- 
ed Simplicity)  feeder  seems  to  be  in  vogue. 
But  why  aren't  some  brass  hooks  and  eyes 
included?  Two  would  answer  for  those  to 
use  who  have  their  hives  on  stands  or  bricks. 
Comparatively  few,  I  fancy,  are  so  situated 
as  not  to  require  some  form  of  fastener  in  ap- 
plying the  feeder.  An  amateur  would  ap- 
preciate, also,  a  bit  of  wire  screening  to  pi'e- 
vent  the  bees  coming  out  while  he  is  putting 
the  feed  in;  but  I  suppose  that  is  too  much 
to  expect.  C.  G.  Dickson. 

Kensington,  Md. 

[The  scheme  of  attaching  an  Alexander 
feeder  to  the  hive  by  means  of  hooks  is  very 
simple  and  pi-acticable. — Ed.] 

THE  ALEXANDER   METHOD    OF    BUILDING   UP 
WEAK  COLONIES;  PROVIDING  AN  EN- 
TRANCE  FOR  WEAK  COLO- 
NIES AT    FIRST. 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  symposiuui 
on  Alexander's  building  up  weak  colonies  as 
given  in  Gleanings  for  March  15.  I  have 
had  some  experience  along  these  lines,  both 
pi'o  and  con. 

An  hour  or  two  before  I  put  the  weak  col- 
ony over  the  strong  one,  I  take  a  double- 
screened  frame  to  the  hive  I  have  selected. 
I  quietly  takeoff  the  cover,  put  on  the  screen, 
and  put  the  cover  on  over  them  At  dusk  I 
bring  the  weak  colony,  take  the  cover  off 
the  other  colony,  and  set  the  weak  one  on 
the  screen.  At  the  end  of  the  screen  a  piece 
is  cut  out  of  the  end  cleat,  and  the  upper  wire 
is  pressed  down  g  inch  for  entrance  to  the 
weak  colony,  which  I  leave  on  two  days. 
By  this  time  the  bees  get  the  same  scent,  when 
I  take  off  the  double  screen,  put  on  the  queen- 
excluder,  close  the  outside  entrance  to  the 
weak  colony,  and  all  is  peace  between  the 
two  colonies.  At  fii"st  I  was  afraid  that  hav- 
ing outside  entrances,  one  over  the  other, 
the  bees  might  enter  the  wrong  opening  and 
get  killed;  but  no  trouble  ensued. 

Alpine,  Cal.  E.  P.  St.  John. 

[Dr.  Miller  and  others  report  favorably  on 
the  use  of  the  wire  cloth.— Ed.] 

pronunciation     of     PROPOLIS;      BKE-STING 

POISON,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 

RHEUMATISM. 

Let  a  new  member  of  your  large  family  in- 
terject a  few  remarks  anent  the  discussion  of 
the  word  "propolis."  I  am  inclined  to  take 
the  Century  Dictionary  for  my  authority, 
which  gives  the  pronunciation  of  ])rop-o-lis. 
Were  it  a  Latin  word,  so  that  we  could  put 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  pro- 
po-lis,  it  would  be  vastly  more  euphonic; 
but  as  it  is  Greek  in  its  derivation,  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  to  ])ro2). 

Another  matter.  I  am  getting  ready  dur- 
ing this  winter  for  my  hrst  invasion  of  the 
bee-field;  and  seeing  a  mention  lately  that 
queens  sometimes  fight  through  the  perforat- 
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ed  zinc  I  at  once  got  things  ready  to  make  a 
screen  with  two  sheets  of  zinc  ^  inch  apart 
so  that  they  can  not  tight,  for  the  reason  that 
I  do  not  care  to  have  my  first  efforts  spoiled 
by  a  pair  of  combative  girl  bees. 

Coming  to  something  that  I  know  some- 
thing about,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  I  wish 
to  allude  to  a  question  I  saw  in  Gleanings, 
the  writer  of  which  asked  if  bee-stings  would 
cause  rheumatism,  and  the  party  goes  on  to 
state  that  he  was  stung,  and  (therefore?)  had 
rheumatism. 

The  friend  neglected  to  state  if  he  had  ever 
had  the  trouble  before  being  stung,  which 
leaves  the  supposition  that  he  never  had. 
From  my  personal  observation,  I  will  state 
that  on  a  person  affected  with  the  "  I'heumat- 
ic  diathesis,"  that  is,  one  in  whom  the  uric 
acid  is  already  in  the  blood  in  excess,  a  l^ee- 
sting  could  very  easily  cause  an  attack  of 
x'heumatism  by  causing  the  uric  acid  to  crys- 
tallize, just  as  it  would  from  any  sudden 
shock,  as  cold  or  severe  mental  sh(^ck.  I  am 
somewhat  inclined  to  be  troubled  with  rheu- 
matism— no  one  can  expect  to  be  entirely 
exempt— and  in  my  case  it  took  the  form  of 
uticaria,  or  hives.  While  a  greenhorn  with 
bees,  I  am  quite  indift'erent  to  their  stings, 
and  got  a  matter  of  a  few  dozen  stings  stuck 
into  me.  I  must  mention  that  wnat  our 
mothers  use  to  call  "hives"  is  almost  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  same  specific  poison— uric 
acid  —  which  causes  rheumatism.  In  the 
spring  I  have  to  clip  my  first  queen.  I'd 
sooner  go  over  again  my  first  experience  in 
roping  a  steer.  A.  F.  Bonney,  M.  D. 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa. 


SWEET   CLOVER;     THE   RESULTS   OF  SOME  EX- 
PERIMENTS  IN   GROWING   IT   ON   LOOSE 
AND   HARD   SOIL. 

I  notice  on  p.  1048,  of  last  year,  that  some 
one  thinks  sweet  clover  will  grow  on  culti- 
vated ground  the  same  as  anywhere  else. 
Last  spring  I  purchased  75  lbs.  of  white  un- 
hulled  sweet-clover  seed,  prepared  my  ground 
(about  five  acres)  and  sowed  early  in  spring. 
It  came  up  nicely,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there 
would  be  a  tine  stand;  but  as  the  summer  went 
by,  the  clover  gi'adually  disappeared;  and 
by  fall  there  was  scarcely  a  stalk  to  be  found. 
I  think  that,  on  account  of  the  ground  being 
loose,  it  perished;  for  during  the  time  there 
was  very  little  rain. 

During  a  very  wet  spring  and  summer  it 
might  do  all  right  on  loose  ground;  but  in  a 
dry  time  I  think  it  would  be  a  complete  failure. 

I  now  have  several  hives  of  bees,  and  I 
wanted  the  clover  for  my  bees,  and  also 
while  it  was  for  bees  it  was  for  my  ground 
also.  As  a  soiler  it  has  no  equal.  The  roots 
penetrate  very  deeply;  and  as  it  is  a  biennial 
it  dies  every  two  years  and  leaves  the  roots 
to  decay  in  the  ground,  making  it  very  fer- 
tile. During  the  same  year  I  sowed  some  on 
hard  clay  ground,  where  nothing  else  would 
grow,  and,  to  my  surprise,  have  a  good  stand. 

I  find  that,  as  soon  as  it  takes  on  poor  clay 
soil,  it  soon  makes  it  fertile,  and  other  grass 
soon  crowds  it  out,  as  the  young  plants  can 
easily  be  smothered  out. 


As  a  forage-plant  it  is  very  good.  My 
horses  and  cows  are  very  fond  of  it  in  the 
spring.  I  sowed  a  small  patch  a  few  years 
ago  for  my  bees,  thinking  nothing  would  eat 
it;  but  my  cow  kept  it  cdose  to  the  ground, 
and  not  a  stalk  was  allowed  to  bloom. 

Bedford,  Ky.  E.  S.  Hudson. 

ROBBER-FLIES;    THE   HARM    THEY  ARE   ABLE 

TO   DO  ;    BEE-MARTINS   NOT    NECESSARILY 

A   NUISANCE    AROUND   AN   APIARY. 

I  am  sending  you,  in  a  small  cage,  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  there  is  in  this  country  to 
the  virgin  queens.  In  fact,  they  are  so  nu- 
merous from  the  first  of  August  until  frost 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  virgin  queen 
to  get  back  to  her  nucleus  when  she  takes 
her  wedding-trip.  On  an  average  I  can  prob- 
ably get  three  out  of  twenty  mated.  Please 
give  us  a  sketch  or  half-tone  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  name  him.  This  insect  seizes  the 
bee  or  queen,  preferably  on  the  wing,  while 
near  the  ground,  and  indicts  a  death-blow 
with  the  sharp  beak.  If  you  catch  this  in- 
sect by  the  tail  it  will  also  pierce  you,  and 
the  pain  is  more  severe  than  the  pain  from  a 
honey-bee.  W.  T.  Crawford. 

Hineston,  La. 

[The  above  question  was  sent  to  Prof.  H. 
A.  Surface  for  answer.     His  reply  is  below:] 

The  fiy  which  was  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  Crawford  was  received  and  numbered 
(7651)  in  our  collection,  and  identified  by  us 
as  a  i"obber-fiy,  scientific  name  Erax  macu- 
latus.  This  is  one  of  the  predaceous  flies 
that  feed  upon  various  kinds  of  insects,  and 
is  known  to  be  destructive  to  the  bee.  You 
will  remember  that,  in  a  publication  of  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  food  of  the  king-bird,  or  bee-martin,  was 
carefully  considered  from  the  examination 
of  hundi-eds  of  stomachs  of  this  particular 
bird.  Results  showed  the  remarkable  fact 
that  there  were  many  more  of  these  robber 
flies  in  the  stomachs  of  these  king-birds  than 
there  were  of  the  bee.  In  fact,  only  one  bird 
in  a  hundred  was  found  to  have  eaten  work- 
er bees,  although  several  had  eaten  drones. 
The  fact  that  this  fly  is  taken  extensively  by 
this  bird,  and  that  it  is  also  an  enemy  of  the 
bee,  shows  that  the  king-bird  is  of  considera- 
ble value  around  the  apiary,  notwithstanding 
his  reputation.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
never  knew  the  depredations  of  the  robber 
fly  to  be  so  serious  as  indicated  in  the  letter 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  in  which  he  says  that  not 
more  than  three  out  of  twenty  of  his  newly 
mated  queens  returned  to  the  hives,  because 
the  others  are  destroyed  by  this  pest. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  H.  A.  Surface, 

Economic  Zoologist. 

UNFINISHED   SECTIONS. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do  with  last 
year's  unfilled  sections.         N.  H.  Keizer. 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

[Last  year's  unfinished  sections  may  be 
used  as  baits  in  comb- honey  supers  to  a  very 
good  advantage.  If  you  have  a  large  num- 
ber we  would  advise  you  to  cut  out  the 
combs  and  sell  them  for  chunk  honey. — Ed.] 
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Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters;  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days.— Ecc.  11: 1. 

And  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  chose  him 
five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put  them  in 
the  shepherd's  batr  which  he  had.  even  in  a  scrip;  and 
his  sling  was  in  his  hand;  and  he  drew  near  to  the 
Philistine.— I.  Sam.  17:40. 

God  is  our  strength.— Psalm  46: 1. 

God  works  through  humanity.  When  he 
answers  our  prayers  it  generally  comes  about 
by  moving  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  fellow- 
men  to  come  to  our  relief;  in  fact,  the  prom- 
ise in  the  first  text,  that  the  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  shall  come  to  us  after  manydays, 
bears  largely  on  our  readiness  and  willing- 
ness to  respond  to  God's  call  or  to  the  prompt- 
ing inliuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Not  only 
is  it  our  duty  to  cast  our  bread  on  the  wa- 
ters to  the  right  and  left,  but  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility laid  on  us  each  and  all,  to  be 
ready  to  assist  God  and  to  spring  with  alac- 
rity, so  that  those  who  have  cast  their  bread 
upon  the  waters,  perhaps  befoi'e  we  came  in- 
to the  world,  may  find  their  reward  in  the 
services  that  we  may  render  in  response  to 
the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  little  story  I  am  about  to  tell  you  to 
day  may  seem  at  hist  very  commonplace, 
and  perhaps  very  selfish.  You  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  wonder  why  I  have  so  much  to  say 
about  my  own  family  matters.  But  they  are 
not  only  of  intei'es't  to  me,  as  recollection 
goes  back,  but  may  prove  a  helpful  lesson 
to  humanity  of  the  present  age.  Be  patient, 
friends,  for  I  believe  this  Home  paper  has 
been  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that 
it  may  give  hope  and  courage  to  many  a  dear 
brother  and  sister  who  are  feeling  helpless 
and  hopeless  under  the  burdens  that  God 
seems  to  have  imposed  on  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  can  recollect,  as 
memory  goes  back  to  my  early  childhood,  is 
the  advent  of  a  little  sister  in  our  humble 
home.  I  remember  objecting  because  the 
mother's  care  promised  to  be  given  largely 
to  another  instead  of  her  weak  invalid  boy 
of  three  or  four  years  old.  One  of  the  good 
women,  however,  cheered  me  up  by  telling 
me  the  little  blue-eyed  sister  would  be  my 
companion  and  a  comfort  to  me,  and  per- 
haps she  would  make  me  some  pants  to  wear 
like  papa's  when  we  both  got  older;  and  that 
lilue-eyed  sister  did  indeetl  come  to  be  a  com- 
panion and  a  devoted  friend  all  through  the 
years  of  childhood.  As  I  was  odd  and 
somewhat  different  from  other  children,  va- 
rious differences  arose;  but  this  youngest 
sister,  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough,  alw  ays 
stood  by  me  and  defended  me.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the 
wife  and  mother.     Now  I  think,  as  memory 


goes  back,  that  the  loving  sister  has  not  al- 
ways had  due  credit.  This  sister  always  had 
something  nice  saved  up  for  me  when  I  re- 
turned after  any  al»sence.  If  somebody  dis- 
tribvited  presents  among  the  family  of  seven 
(there  were  seven  of  us  finally  —  three  boys 
and  four  girls),  Sarah  always  gave  me  a  part 
of  her  portion,  and  sometimes  uU  of  it,  say- 
ing she  did  not  care  particularly  for  it;  but  I 
found  out  afterward  she  did  care,  perhaps  as 
much  as  I  did;  and  all  through  her  pure  gen- 
tle life  she  seemed  to  find  it  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  When  I  was  criticised 
or  punished,  this  sister  seemed  to  feel  the  in- 
fliction just  as  much  as  I  did,  and  perhaps 
more.  What  troubles  me  just  now,  as  mem- 
ory goes  back,  is  that  I  can  not  recall  a  sin- 
gle instance  where  I  made  any  adequate  re- 
turn for  this  unselfish  devotion  all  through 
childhood,  and  until  I  had  a  home  of  my 
own.  She,  dear  gentle  loving  sister,  cast  her 
bread  upon  the  watei's  thus  freely  without 
any  hope  or  thought  of  finding  it  after  many 
days.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  even  thank  the 
dear  child  for  her  persistent,  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  my  poor  self.  May  God  forgive  me; 
and  if  you,  dear  reader,  can  look  back  as  i 
do  and  remember  a  like  extended  service, 
God  grant  that  this  may  be  a  reminder,  and 
that  you  may  at  once  make  haste  to  let  that 
sister  know  the  promise  holds  good,  even  if 
it  should  be  "after  many  days"  that  the 
bread  returns  to  the  lavish  giver. 

I  can  not  remember  that  this  sister  and  I 
ever  had  the  smallest  particle  of  difference 
unless  it  was  when  I  became  old  enough  to 
think  of  the  sister  of  somebody  else.  When 
I  was  away  at  school  my  father  moved  on  to 
a  farm  near  Medina.  Well,  in  this  new  lo- 
cality the  sister  found  a  friend  among  the 
schoolgirls,  and  they  became  very  intimate. 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  me  she  said  she  had 
found  the  best  girl  in  the  whole  wide  world 
for  me  for  a  wife.  You  see  the  dear  child, 
to  cap  the  climax  of  all  her  loving  service, 
had  considered  my  companion  for  life.  She 
not  only  wrote  to  me  about  this  dear  school- 
girl friend,  but  1  think  she  told  the  friend 
something  of  her  absent  brother — the  brother 
whom  she,  in  her  girlish  devotion,  imagined 
to  be  all  that  was  good  and  noble  and  true. 
When  I  arrived  home,  of  course  we  two  were 
introduced.  I  do  not  know  but  my  sister 
Sarah  feared  her  plans  would  not  work,  and 
that  I  might  not  think  as  she  did  about  her 
new-"found  friend.  Well,  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you  that  her  plans  not  only  worked  well 
but  too  well.  Of  course,  she  had  not  planned 
(poor  child!)  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold;  but 
she  was  striving  to  do  both  of  us  a  great  ser- 
vice; and  I  fear  that,  to  be  honest,  I  shall 
have  to  confess  that  I  almost  forgot  the  ex- 
istence of  my  own  kind  sister  in  giving  all 
my  attention,  time,  and  thought  to  this  sister 
of  somebody  else.  I  remember  taking  a  new 
book— in  fact,  I  had  been  taking  every  thing 
else— over  to  this  "  best  girl  "  of  mine.  When 
my  own  sister  remonstrated  a  little  because 
she  had  not  yet  finished  the  book,  1  took  of- 
fense, and  1  fear  I  spoke  unkindly  to  her,  al- 
most for  the  first  time  in  my  life.     I  wonder 
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how  many  other  men  and  boys  there  are  in 
this  world  of  oui'S  who  are  as  seltish  and  in- 
different toward  the  devoted  sister  as  I  was 
then.  If  there  are  many  such,  may  God  have 
mercy  on  us.  I  was  not  a  professing  Chris- 
tian at  the  time.  I  was  not  asking  the  Sa- 
vior day  by  day  to  lead  me  and  help  me  to 
see  and  coi'rect  my  own  grievous  sins.  As 
memory  goes  back  I  think  to  myself,  what 
would  I  give  if  I  could  live  some  of  those 
days  over  again?  We  have  some  old  pictures 
of  the  children  of  our  humble  home;  for  pho- 
tography was  invented  at  just  about  the  time 
I  write;  and  as  I  look  upon  the  old  faded 
picture  of  that  sister,  and  see  again  the  un- 
suspecting innocence  of  that  childish  face  — 
the  face  of  one  who  knew  so  little  of  the 
evil  and  wrong  that  are  going  on  in  this  world 
of  ours  —  I  am  reminded  that  perhaps  some 
of  us  are  more  indebted  than  we  shall  ever 
know  to  this  unselfish  devotion  of  .some  sis- 
ter, either  younger  or  older  than  oui'selves. 

I  will  now  explain,  dear  friends,  what  it 
is  that  has  prompted  me  to  go  back  to  what 
happened  abDut  fifty  years  ago.  I  have  just 
paid  that  sister  a  visit  at  her  home  in  North- 
ern Michigan.  She  has  a  beautiful  home  of 
her  own,  and  has  spent  her  life,  as  you  might 
expect,  in  untiring  devotion  in  bringing  up 
a  good-sized  family  in  wisdom's  ways.  God 
has  rewarded  her;  but  just  now  when  the 
gray  hairs  are  beginning  to  add  an  addition- 
al charm  to  that  sweet  and  gentle  face,  the 
great  ivhite  ])lagne  has  laid  its  grasp  upon 
her.  Pneumonia  set  in  some  time  last  fall, 
and  kept  her  prostrated  during  the  winter; 
and  when  spring  came  she  did  not  rally  as 
her  friends  expected  and  hoped  she  would. 
There  was  a  doctor  in  the  family,  and  of 
course  he  has  done  every  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  save  the  loved  mother.  I  begged 
that  she  be  taken  to  our  Florida  home  last 
winter;  but  there  was  no  time  when  she  was 
able  to  take  a  long  trip,  and  we  are  now 
planning  to  try  the  sea-breezes  of  that  south- 
ern climate.  The  problem  that  confronts  us 
is  to  get  her  up  to  that  point  where  she  can 
take  the  trip  by  next  winter.  The  task 
before  myself  and  her  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives is  not  one  that  we  alone  have  to  face. 
Tuberculosis  is  taking  off  more  people  than 
any  other  one  disease;  and  it  is  one  that  con- 
stantly threatens  people  of  mature  or  ad- 
vanced age.  Our  greatest  and  best  physi- 
cians are  bending  their  energies  to  the  task 
of  telling  the  world  what  can  be  done.  Let 
me  illustrate  it  in  this  way: 

Suppose  some  fierce  wild  beast  wex-e  pur- 
suing one  of  your  own  family,  say  a  wife  or 
mother  or  sister,  and  that  all  agreed  this 
wild  beast  can  not  be  killed.  The  doctors 
nearly  all  agree  to  that.  He  may  be  divert- 
ed off  in  some  other  direction,  as  people  some- 
times throw  down  their  clothing  to  gain  a 
little  advantage  in  time  over  some  ravening 
wolf.  It  is  a  cruel,  relentless,  unsparing  wild 
beast  that  is  pursuing  and  running  down 
some  of  the  ablest  men  and  women  of  our 
land.  Like  Goliah  of  old  we  are  all  afraid 
of  him.  Our  ablest  physicians  tell  us  there 
is  but  little  use  in  giving  the  patient  medi- 


cine. In  fact,  most  of  the  remedies  may 
weaken  the  patient  and  defeat  our  purpose 
of  trying  to  build  him  up.  What  shall  we 
do?  What  did  the  people  do  in  Goliah's  time? 
Well,  to  tell  the  truth  they  did  comparative- 
ly nothing.  They  let  this  giant  come  out  day 
by  day  and  challenge  not  only  their  best  and 
ablest  men,  but  whole  armies. 

Finally  David,  the  shepherd  boy,  came  on 
the  scene.  He  disdained  their  artillery  of 
war  just  as  the  great  white  plague  laughs  in 
derision  at  our  doctors  with  all  their  array 
of  drugs  and  medicines.  David  slew  the 
giant,  and  the  weapon  -with  which  he  did  it 
was  a  sling,  and  a  pebble  from  the  brook. 
God  called  David,  and  David  not  only  listen 
ed,  but  obeyed  the  call  with  a  glad  and  boy- 
ish alacrity.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to 
respond  to  the  call.  I  am  sui'e,  dear  friends, 
that  God  in  a  like  manner  is  calling  us.  He 
will  deliver  his  children  from  all  the  giants 
that  stand  across  our  way  if  we  only  put  our 
trust  in  him  and  go  forwax'd.  We  are  mak- 
ing headway  against  the  giant  Intemperance, 
and  may  God  be  praised  for  that. 

In  a  like  manner  we  are  going  to  make 
headway  against  this  other  giant,  the  great 
White  Plague.  You  may  think  my  figure  a 
little  preposterous  when  I  suggest  that  God 
has  called  my  poor  self  to  do  what  I  can  to 
slay  the  giant.  Where  is  a  sling  such  as 
David  used?  Well,  I  think  it  is  the  good  ro- 
bust health  he  has  given  me  now  when  I  am 
toward  70  years  of  age.  Do  you  want  to 
know  where  I  shall  find  the  "five  smooth 
stones"  ?  Why,  bless  your  heart,  I  have  been 
holding  them  up  to  your  gaze  for  months 
past.  I  did  not  exactly  recognize  them  my- 
self nor  comprehend  how  God  wished  me  "to 
use  them;  but  it  begins  to  be  plain  now.  Up 
in  the  cabin  in  the  woods,  all  alone,  I  knelt 
down  and  asked  God  to  make  it  plain  to  me 
tvhy  he  called  me  away  from  home  and 
friends,  and  why  he  has  seen  tit  to  bless  me 
with  such  happiness  and  joy.  When  I  was 
down  at  our  cottage  on  the  island  during  the 
past  winter  I  knelt  in  the  same  way  and  ask- 
ed him  to  make  it  plain  to  me  how  I  could 
be  of  benefit  to  my  fellow-men  in  respond- 
ing to  these  calls. 

Last  Sunday  evening  it  was  my  privilege 
to  speak  to  a  houseful  of  young  people  in 
that  little  church  over  among  the  hills  near 
the  cabin  in  the  woods.  I  said  in  my  talk, 
"Dear  friends,  my  greatest  desire  in  life  now 
is  to  be  where  God  wants  me  to  be  most. 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  he  wants  me  here 
to-night  more  than  he  wants  me  anywhere 
else  in  the  great  wide  world;  and,  further- 
more, that  he  has  sent  me  as  a  messenger  to 
deliver  a  message  to  you.  I  am  on  "the 
King's  business  '  — 

An  ambassador  to  be 
Of  realms  beyond  the  sea; 
I  am  here  on  business  for  my  King.* 


*We  are  planning  to  give  you  the  entire  hymn, 
"The  King's  Business,"  words  and  music,  here  in 
Gleanings,  and  then  you  can  all  sing  it;  and  if  it 
gives  you  inspiration,  and  faith  in  God,  and  joy  and 
happiness,  as  you  sing  it  about  your  daily  task,  in 
the  way  it  has  lifted  me  up  from  care  and  worry,  I 
shall  be  glad.  The  above  little  stanza  is  taken  from 
this  hymn. 
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And  I  feel  convinced  that  I  have  a  message 
to-day  of  great  importance  to  the  readers  of 
Gleanings.  The  possibilities  God  has  plac- 
ed in  my  hand  to  fight  this  giant  are  flowers 
grown  in  the  open  air;  chickens  in  the  open 
air,  of  course:  bees  always  in  the  open  air, 
and  all  similar  industries.  Sometimes  my 
conscience  has  troubled  me  for  deserting 
business  where  I  might  lie  of  such  great  help, 
and  spending  my  time  in  fussing  with  flow- 
ers, chickens,  bees,  etc.;  but  I  have  been  so 
blest  in  the  work — such  great  thrills  of  hap- 
piness have  come — that  I  could  not  doubt  it 
was  God's  hand.  When  I  talked  with  the 
physician  I  have  mentioned.  Dr.  McClarty,  of 
Manistee,  Mich.,  I  said,  "Doctor,  I  think  I 
know  my  sister,  her  disposition,  and  tastes, 
better  than  anybody  else.  She  has  always 
been  fond  of  flowers  and  gardening.  I  know 
she  would  like  Ijees  and  chickens.  She  may 
not  have  much  strength;  but  if  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  use  that  little  strength  out  in 
the  open  air,  in  something  she  is  deeply  in- 
terested in,  I  think  she  would  gain  an  appe- 
tite and  pick  up  quicker  in  that  way  than 
any  other." 

His  reply  was  something  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Root,  what  you  suggest  is  the  very 
best  thing  in  the  world.  Furthermore"  (and 
he  laid  his  hand  on  my  knee  to  add  empha- 
sis), "what  you  say  is  not  only  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  almost  the  only  thing." 

Now,  this  physician  is  well  up  with  the 
times.  He  knows  about  all  the  new  discov- 
eries and  inventions  that  have  been  made  for 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  He  is  not  only  well 
read,  but  he  has  traveled;  and  if  ever  a  doc- 
tor was  unbiased,  this  one  is.  He,  like 
myself,  is  bound  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  save  that  mother  and  sister.  God  helping 
me,  this  gentle,  kind,  and  loving  sister  of 
mine  who  has  all  her  life  cast  her  bread  on 
the  waters  so  unsparingly,  shall  yet,  God 
helping  her,  find  at  least  some  of  it  before 
she  dits.  God  called  me  off  into  the  woods, 
perhaps  to  save  my  own  health  and  build  me 
up  for  the  work  he  has  for  me  to  do.  just  as 
he  called  Moses  (begging  your  pardon  again, 
dear  reader,  for  so  much  assumption),  just  as 
he  is  calling  all  of  us.  There  never  will  be 
in  this  world  of  ours  too  many  who  honestly 
believe  they  are  called  of  God,  as  was  Moses 
and  David  and  Joseph,  and  thousands  of 
others.  The  call  may  include  dropping  bus- 
iness, perhaps  going  down  to  prison,  or  off 
into  the  wilderness.  The  question  is,  "Are 
we  ready  to  go?  Are  we  ready  to  quit  lay- 
ing up  treasures  on  earth  and  devote  our 
time  and  money  toward  helping  afflicted 
humanity,  and  thus  lay  up  treasures  in  hea- 
ven?" Visions  of  that  aftlicted  sister  follow 
me  day  and  night. 

Some  of  you  may  say  it  is  not  all  of  us  who 
have  time  and  money  to  spare  But,  dear 
friends,  it  is  not  often  that  it  is  time  and  mon- 
ey that  are  needed.  There  is  scai'celyone  of 
you  who  lives  more  simply  (and  I  may  add 
as  cheaply)  as  I  do  when  off  alone  in  the 
cabin  in  the  woods.  During  the  past  week 
my  menu  was  a  big  li>af  of  nice  bread  well 
baked,  so  that  the  crumbs  would  drop  off  all 


over  the  table-cloth  when  the  loaf  was  cut;  a 
frame  of  honey  made  by  the  Caucasian  bees;  a 
quart  of  milk  that  I  got  from  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors, and  some  nice  butter.  Bread  and  but- 
ter and  "milk  and  honey,"  no  cooking,  al- 
most no  dishes  to  wash — and  yet  I  never  en- 
joyed my  daily  food  more  than  I  did  then, 
and  my  health  was  perfect.  The  open  door- 
way to  health,  and  escape  from  all  of  these 
ills,  is  plain  simple  food— not  big  dinners  and 
lots  of  servants.  If  we  were  to  live  something 
more  as  did  John  the  Baptist  in  this  land  of 
our  that  can  easily  be  made  to  be  "a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  expense 
is  very  small,  and  there  is  very  little  hired 
help  needed. 

Now  in  closing  let  me  touch  on  one  other 
point  that  is  as  important  (or  more  so)  as 
the  food  we  eat.  In  crossing  Lake  Erie  I  oc- 
cupied an  upper  berth  in  a  little  stateroom. 
When  I  retired,  about  9  o'clock,  I  opened 
the  transom  over  the  door  and  pushed  down 
the  blinds  so  the  May  breezes  could  come  in 
freely.  Nothing  but  a  sheet  and  a  thin  cot- 
ton coverlid  was  over  me.  Some  time  in  the 
night  the  occupant  of  the  berth  below  com- 
plained of  a  lack  of  covering.  I  told  him  to 
put  his  heavy  overcoat  on  the  bed:  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  want  to  do  this,  but  called 
in  the  steward.  This  oflacial  was  quite  an  im- 
portant personage,  with  his  fine  uniform, 
brass  buttons,  glossy  cuffs  and  collars — a  man 
who  had  chai'ge  of  the  sleeping-apartments 
of  one  of  our  finest  lake  steamers  worth 
toward  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
This  steward  shut  the  transom  over  the  door 
and  raised  the  glass  sash  so  as  to  make  the 
room  tight,  and  then  started  out.  I  had  just 
rubbed  my  eyes  open,  and  caught  on,  as  he 
was  about  to'leave  Said  I,  "My  dear  sir,  I 
can  not  consent  to  sleep  in  this  little  room  if 
you  shut  the  windows  up  like  that." 

He  turned  to  me  in  surprise  and  said, 
"Why,  you  are  surely  not  too  warm  when 
this  man  here  complains  of  being  cold?" 

The  man  who  could  not  sleep  with  such 
covering  as  I  had,  was  a  big  stout  young  fel- 
low, weighing  toward  200.  I  weigh  only  126, 
but  yet  I  was  quite  comfortable  and  happy. 
Well,  now,  this  steward,  this  great  official  of 
that  great  steamer,  could  not  comprehend 
that  anybody  should  want  a  window  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  he  was  too  warm  and 
wanted  to  be  cooled  off.  Do  "you  see  the 
point?  We  are  a  nation  of  consumptive  peo- 
ple just  because  we  sleep,  so  many  of  us,  in 
rooms  as  tight  as  a  bottle  with  the  cork  push- 
ed down  in  securely.  This  sister  of  mine 
says  the  windows  are  always  open  in  her 
bedroom;  but,  dear  friends,  this  is  not  enough. 
If  you  are  strong  and  well  it  may  do.  When 
I  was  in  feeble  health  I  tested  the  matter 
thoroughly.  One  who  is  ailing,  especially  in 
troubles  with  the  lungs,  should  be  exceeding- 
ly careful  not  to  breathe  the  same  air  twice 
— especially  the  air  that  other  people  use.  I 
had  inflammation  of  the  lungs  when  I  was  a 
child.  I  had  an  attack  afterward,  almost 
every  winter.  The  doctors  expected  me  to 
die  all  through  childhood;  but  my  good 
mother  would  not  let  me  die.     Now  I  have 
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gotten  all  over  it,  and  it  is  largely  by  avoid- 
iag  any  sort  of  closed  room.  Sleeping  out 
on  the  porch  is  much  better  than  any  room; 
but  out  in  the  open  air  with  just  enough  pro- 
tection to  keep  oflf  storms  is  better  still.  If 
I  take  my  afternoon  nap  in  the  cabin  in  the 
woods,  even  with  the  windows  open,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  when  I 
awake.  If  I  sleep  in  a  hammock  under  the 
little  clumps  of  maples  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  overlooking  the  bay,  when  I  awake  my 
breath  is  as  pure  and  clean  as  the  air  out- 
doors, and  my  spirits  are  exuberant  accord- 
ingly- 

Lack  of  faith,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  but  lack  of  faith  in  the  relatives  and 
attendants,  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Open 
air  and  something  to  occupy  the  mind  and 
muscles  are  what  is  needed.  The  relatives 
must  insist  on  this.  There  is  too  much  dis- 
position to  give  up,  and  say  that  "even  the 
doctors  say  there  is  no  help."  I  am  well 
aware  that  a  great  deal  is  being  done  by 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  cold  climate  or  off 
in  the  open  air  up  in  the  mountains,  and  that 
may  be  all  right;  but  with  my  habits  and  dis- 
position I  greatly  prefer  a  location  in  winter 
where  I  can  be  out  in  the  open  air  from 
morning  till  night,  and  at  work  at  some  oc- 
cupation I  love,  without  being  cumbered  with 
an  overcoat,  mittens,  etc.  One  in  fair  health 
should  be  able  to  keep  warm  in  the  open  air 
at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees,  with  ordi- 
nary clothing.  Where  the  wind  is  too  strong 
I  would  have  some  sort  of  windbreak.  Cloth- 
covered  frames  are  coming  to  the  front  in 
protecting  poultry  from  storms  and  cold 
winds.  It  is  much  better  than  glass  sashes; 
and  cloth-covered  cold-frames  to  keep  off  the 
winds  that  are  too  severe,  are,  I  am  sure,  just 
what  consumptive  patients  need.  And  then 
they  need  to  be  kept  busy  at  work— busy, 
busy,  BUSY.  Just  as  soon  as  the  patient  gets 
tired,  let  him  lie  down  in  a  hammock,  warm- 
ly covered  up  with  woollen  blankets.  Get 
along  without  artificial  heat  if  possible. 

As  for  diet,  just  now  I  do  not  know  of  any 
thing  better  than  bread  and  butter,  "milk 
and  honey,"  and  eggs.  Ur.  Miller  has  ar- 
rived at  the  point  where  he  can  use  raw  eggs. 
That  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  lighting 
a  fire  to  do  the  cooking— "uncooked  food." 
I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  pa- 
tient somewhat  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
dieting.  Let  him  take  that  which  nature- 
calls  for— no  stimulants,  no  medicine.  Let 
milk  and  eggs  be  the  "stimulant,"  and  bread 
and  honey  the  diet.  It  has  been  intimated 
that  honey  in  the  comb  is  more  wholesome 
than  when  extracted.  I  confess  I  have  a 
great  liking  for  a  little  beeswax  along  with 
my  honey.  God  will  certainly  guide  us,  and 
enable  us  to  defy  the  ''giant''  afHicting  our 
loved  ones,  if  we  only  let  him  guide. 

Qod  is  our  strength. 


The  Tustin  pure-food  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  going  through 
on  its  final  reading  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Next! 


Temperance. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  THE  RIGHT. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  now  com- 
ing our  way  in  the  line  of  temperance  that  I 
should  like  to  fill  my  own  department  with 
them.  Kansas  is  making  a  tierce  kick  to 
clean  out  the  brewers,  bag  and  baggage;  and 
if  they  do  not  get  out  with  a  I'ush  their  pos- 
sessions will  be  speedily  confiscated.  Other 
States,  especially  in  the  South,  are  following 
thick  and  fast.  Express  companies  — at  least 
two  of  them  —  have  declaimed  they  will  no 
more  deliver  liquors  in  dry  territory.  Re- 
spectable periodicals  are  refusing  to  adver- 
tise for  them  any  moi'e,  and  the  war  is  on. 
Are  you  helping?  A  printed  slip  was  just 
put  in  my  hand  that  hails  from  Newcomers- 
town,  Ohio.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

SERIOUS   QUESTIONS  FOR  VOTERS. 

Do  we  want  saloons?    If  so,  why? 

Who  of  us  want  them,  and  for  what? 

Is  time  spent  in  them  which  could  be  better  spent 
elsewhere? 

Is  money  spent  in  them  which  would  do  more  good 
spent  otherwise? 

Is  there  likely  to  be  gambling  in  them? 

Is  any  money  ivorse  than  wasted  in  them? 

Do  any  fathers  set  bad  examples  there  for  their 
boys? 

Do  our  boys  get  good  habits  there  that  will  make 
them  good  men,  or  habits  that  may  make  them  good- 
for-nothing  men? 

Are  our  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  made  happier 
by  having  loafing  and  drinking  places  to  tempt  their 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  to  waste  their  time  and 
spend  their  money  in  drinking  and  loafing  instead  of 
being  at  home  with  their  families? 

Is  the  saloon  a  good  place  to  educate  the  young  men 
who  are  to  be  the  husbands  of  our  daughters? 

If  no  money  were  spent  in  saloons,  would  there  not 
be  more  good  trade  and  fewer  bad  debts  in  business, 
and  more  comfort  in  homes' 

Would  anybody  be  hurt  by  having  these  places  shut 
up?    If  so,  who?    And  how  would  they  be  hurt? 

Would  some  men  be  better  off  to-day  if  they  had 
never  been  in  a  saloon? 

Would  some  women  and  children  be  better  fed  and 
better  clothed? 

Would  some  tomes  be  happier? 

Would  anybody  who  is  dead  be  alive  to-day? 

Would  saloon-keepers  themselves,  and  their  fami- 
lies, be  better,  happier,  or  more  useful  in  some  other 
business? 

Do  saloon-keepers  want  to  do  us  good  or  to  get  our 
money  ? 

Do  you  like  the  dict-ation  of  the  saloons  in  politics? 

Let  us  think  of  these  questions,  and  vote  as  we 
think  is  right,  not  as  those  who  only  want  our  money 
wish  us  to  vote. 

A   SAMPLE   OF   THE    "LIQUOR  LIES." 

Of  course  the  liquor-men,  and  especially 
the  brewers,  as  the  following  shows,  are 
putting  up  a  big  fight  for  their  lives.  It 
makes  one  think  of  that  passage,  "Why  do 
the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a 
vain  thing?"  Just  look  at  the  following 
string  of  falsehoods  which  I  clip  from  the 
Cleveland  Leader  of  May  14: 

Official  figures  recently  compiled  in  St.  Louis,  where 
Sunday  closing  was  forced  by  Governor  Folk,  show 
th-at  crime  of  the  worst  sort  has  increased  there  under 
the  Sunday-closing  law.  Why?  Because  men  who 
want  to  drink  buy  bottles  of  red  liquor  on  Saturday 
nights  and  spend  the  time  on  Sundays  loading  up  for 
trouble  for  themselves  and  others.  When  the  city 
was  open  Sunday  these  men  went  to  pleasure-resorts 
or  halls  with  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  drank  beer, 
remained  sober,  and  kept  away  from  crime.  It  is  the 
same  old  story  of  shutting  off  the  sale  of  light  drinks 
like  beer,  which  produce  practically  no  drunkenness, 
and  forcing  drinking  men  to  turn  to  the  hip-pocket 
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practice  if  tbey  desire  stimulants.    Which,  oh  which, 
is  the  best?  T.  Q.  Salomon. 

Cleveland,  May  6. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  above?  I 
at  once  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Leader  that, 
if  they  were  going  to  give  place  to  such  a 
string  of  falsehoods,  without  any  footnote  or 
protest,  I  would  at  once  give  my  patronage 
to  some  other  daily  paper,  even  although  I 
had  taken  the  Leader  the  greater  part  of  my 
life.  If  all  the  friends  of  temperance  would 
give  the  editors  of  their  home  papers  to  un- 
derstand that  they  will  not  tolerate  a  period- 
ical in  their  homes  that  is  evidently  iu  sym- 
pathy with  the  liquor  trust,  there  would  soon 
he  more  periodicals  out  and  out  for  temper- 
ance, law,  and  truth. 


HE  MAKETIl  THE  W^KATH   OF   MAN  TO  I'KAISE 
HIM. 

The  liquor  periodicals  are,  it  would  seem, 
unwittingly  doing  us  a  tremendous  service 
just  now.  The  Cincinnati  Herald  and  Pres- 
byter wisely  suggests: 

An  army  never  knovrs  how  well  it  is  succeeding  un- 
til it  knows  how  badly  it  is  frightening  the  enemy. 
Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
one  of  the  .ablest  and  most  widely  read  and  quoted 
liquor-crgans  of  the  United  States.  In  a  recent  num- 
ber it  devotes  a  large  part  of  its  space  to  an  editorial 
concerning  the  Anti-saloon  League  and  the  constant 
headway  being  made  by  the  league  against  the  liquor- 
traffic  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country.  It 
says: 

With  more  than  hall'  of  tlic  {ieon'raphioal  limits  ot  this  great 
eountry  under  laws  jiroliibitinti-  tlie  sale  of  ak'oholic  bever- 
ages; with  Tennessee  passing  through  her  legislature  a  bill 
that  almost  amounts  to  State  prohibition;  with  the  West  Vir- 
ginia legislature  passing  a  measure  to  submit  the  prohibition 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wines  and  spirits  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  ;  with  Texas  providing  that  express  companies 
transporting  wines  and  spirits  shall  take  out  a  S.MOO  license; 
with  the  Illinois  legislature  considering  a  county-unit  local- 
option  measure,  and  Indiana  a  $1(111(1  license  for  the"  tew  saloons 
that  the  Remonstrance  law  will  leave  in  that  State;  with  Ken- 
tucky almost  a  dry  State,  and  iirohably  lacing  a  prohibitory 
amendment,  and  with  an  organization  opposing  us  and  sworn 
to  our  destruction,  that  lacks  nothing  in  the  way  of  money  or 
brains,  enthusiasm  or  persistent  untiring  work,  what  (may  we 
ask?)  is  tlie  wine  and  spirit  trade  doing  to  arrest  the  current  of 
events  or  to  alter  in  any  way  the  radical  conclusions  which  are 
being  forced  upon  the  people  in  every  State,  county,  and  pre- 
cinct? 

If  tliere  is  one  thing  that  seems  sett  ed  l>eyond  question,  it  is 
that  tlie  retail  liquor-trade  of  this  country  must  either  mend 
its  ways  materially  or  be  proliibited  in  all  places  save  the 
business  or  tenderloin  precincts  ot  our  larger  cities. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  that  all  the  above 
is  true,  and  that  the  enemy  of  righteousness 
recognizes  it. 

The  suggestion  that  the  retail  liquor-trade 
"mend  its  ways  materially"  will  strike 
most  people  as  a  sensible  idea.  Certainly 
there  is  room  for  it. 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  following : 

"  '  The  results  of  temperance  agitation  in  the  United 
States  have  been  well  summed  up  by  National  Super- 
intendent Baker  of  the  Anti-saloon  League  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "'  Thirty-three  millions  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  live  in  territory  where  the  saloon 
is  legally  prohibited,  and  during  the  pa^t  twelve 
months  two  and  a  half  millions  of  our  people  have 
abolished  saloons  from  the  territory  in  which  they 
live.  Kentucky,  in  the  past  six  months,  has  driven 
the  siloons  from  twenty-six  counties  by  a  majority 
vote  in  tlipse  counties,  of  upward  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, freeing  a  laopulation  of  one  hundred  and  Hfty 
thousand  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  saloon. 
Tennessee  has  extended  the  Adams  law  to  the  entire 
State,  which  means  that,  within  a  short  time,  the 
saloons  will  exist  in  only  three  or  four  cities.  Ala- 
bama has  just  passed  a  county  local-option  law,  which, 
it  is  predicted,  will  abolish  the  saloons  from  all  but 
three  of  the  counties  within  the  next  two  years  " 

■  Since  these  words  were  uttered,  Colorado's  new 
local-option  law  has  been  signed  by  Governor  Buchtel, 
and  the  outlook  is  more  optimistic  than  ever."  " 


While  I  rejoice  to  see  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  doing  for  the  farmer 
in  the  way  of  sending  out  bulletins  free  of 
charge,  I  do  not  rejoice  to  see  one  on  hop- 
growing,  with  a  report  of  the  beer  industry 
in  the  back  part  of  it.     See    the    following: 

BEER  INDUSTRY. 

The  three  principal  beer-producing  countries  are 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  the  beer  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  rapid  increase  in  the  United 
States  is  due  both  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation and  to  increased  consumption  per  capita.  In 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1905,  the  beer  production 
was  nearly  .55,000,000  barrels. 

If  the  increase  in  the  United  States  is  as  great  in 
the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  production 
of  the  United  .States  will  soon  equal  that  of  Germany. 
This  would  indicate  that  there  will  be  an  increased 
demand  for  hops  at  home. 

Well,  I  have  been  through  this  whole  bul- 
letin of  34  pages  quite  thoroughly;  and  al- 
though it  is  sent  (mt  this  year,  1907,  I  can  not 
find  a  single  line  in  recognition  of  the  gen- 
eral war  that  is  being  waged  against  beer 
and  breweries  throughout  our  land  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  sure  that  thousands  of 
good  honest  hearts  will  join  with  me  when  I 
say  it  is  a  burning  shame  and  an  insult  to 
our  Christianity  to  see  a  bulletin  sent  out 
from  the  head  of  our  nation,  placing  the 
manufacture  of  beer  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  agricultural  lines,  and  totally  ig- 
noring the  awful  wreck  and  ruin  that  follow 
the  beer  trade  wherever  it  is  introduced. 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  scientific  author- 
ities at  the  head  of  our  nation'.'  Have  they, 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  been  asleep  while  some- 
thing like  half  of  our  people  and  half  of  our 
territory  have  been  emancipated  from  the 
thralldom  of  the  liquor-traffic'.' 


The  ^Yf /;>  Yor/.-  Weekhj  Witness  says:  "For  revenue 
England  has  for  a  century  poisoned  and  demoralized 
China  with  opium,  and  now  India  with  alcohol.  And 
by  tobacco,  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  principally,  it  is 
rapidly  sapping  out  the  young  life  of  Great  Britain." 
Do  our  rulers  recUon  that  the  revenue  of  our  country 
is  a  greater  asset  than  our  young  manhood  y  Do  they 
forget  that  righteousness  alone  exalteth  a  nation  '/ 


THE  GAMBLER  AND  HIS  OCCUPATION. 

Of  all  the  occupations  that  men  pursue,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  professional  gambler  is  probably  the  only 
one  that  has  not  a  single  redeeming  feature.  There 
are  many  pursuits  of  life  that  are  comparatively  offen- 
sive that  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  public  com- 
fort. 

The  occupation  of  the  gambler,  however,  contributes 
nothing.  Nothing  grows  under  his  touch;  not  a  blade 
of  grass  nor  a  tree  nor  a  flower  yields  its  beauty  or  its 
fragrance  as  a  result  of  his  profession.  The  deadly 
Upas  tree  sheds  about  it  no  more  fatal  poison  than  the 
iuHuence  the  gambler  exerts.  Not  a  dollar  that  he 
earns  is  honestly  earned.  When  he  has  passed  his 
career  the  only  truthful  epitaph  that  can  be  written 
on  his  tombstone  is  that  the  world  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  never  been  born  — Judge  Freeman's 
charge  to  the  Lincoln  Co.  iXew  Mexico)  Grand  Jury  in 
1S9S. 


CATCHING  THEM  ON       THE  FLY." 

By  the  way,  I  am  just  starting  in  the  bee  business, 
and  have  been  reading  your  nice  little  magazine  for 
some  time  past.  The  swarming  bees  all  lly  to  the 
West  in  this  country:  and  as  I  live  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  a  great  many  colonies  cross  the  riv- 
er and  land  in  the  trees  on  our  blufl.  That  is  the  way 
I  expect  to  get  my  start  in  the  bee  business. 

Burlington,  Iowa.  J.  W.  Murphy. 
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Paint  without  Oil 


Remarkable    Discovery    that    Cuts    Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-five 

Per  Cent. 


A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N. 
Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  makinK  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.    He  calls  it  Powdrpaint. 


THE  DISCOVEBBB  OF  POWDRPAINT. 

It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  storm-proof, 
Are-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick;  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint,  and  costs  aboiit  one-fourth  what  you 
have  heretofore  had  to  pay  for  paint. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  615  North  St.,  Adams,  N. 
Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new  discov- 
ery, also  color-card  and  full  information  showing  you 
how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.    Write  to-day. 


JryitTM)\fears 

Our  Guarantee  that  tliis  Buggy  will  stay  , 
right  for  that  time  is  backed  by  a  cash  bond  L 
of  825,000.  Your  money  back  if  it  is  not  all  wel 
claim  for  it. 


Try  an 

lAnder- 
ton 

30  Days 


"Anderton"  Top  Buggy, 


Write  today  for  our  plan  and  140-page,  illustrated  j 
I  catalog.      The  '*Anderton"  line   includes    Buggies, 
Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles 
Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

Tlie  Anderton  Manufacturing  Co.,  j 

4  I     Third  SI..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  y  .iir  liack  and  kill  your 
1\  borsps  Willi  a  hi^'h  wheel  wagon. 
§\  For  comfiiit's  sake  get  an 

^  Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

^/  It  will  save  voii  time  and  money.  A 
set  oC  Klectric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  tree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  95,  Quincy,  III. 


A  Four-per-cent 
Investment. 


mlTH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  mouths. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-by-mail  system. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 


Assets  over  One-half  Million 


tH^^AVINGS  DEPOSIT 

^  BANK  COMPANY  v-^ 


MED!NA,OHIO| 

T.  Spitzer,  Pres.  "     A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzer.  Cashier. 


WHILETtiEYLASf 

we  will  be  glad  to  forw£\rd  you, 

without  cost,  a  copy 

of  the 

SPECIAL 

"JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  " 

NUMBER 

"SEABOARD^MAGAZINE" 

hand.somely  illustrated— containintc  a  detailed 
aescription  of  the  various  features  of  the  Expo- 
sition, as  well  as  many  interesting  articles  de- 
voted to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South  and  the  territory  reached  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

WIS,  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  MAGA- 
ZINE, but  lake  pleasure  in  sending  same  upon 
request,  in  order  that  you  may  know  of  the 
many  excellent  advantages  and  possibilities 
existing  in  our  mild  climate,  and  become  ac- 
(fuainled  with  the  profits  others  are  realizing 
daily  along  our  line. 

The  Seaboard  traverses  six  southern  States 
and  is  in  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  opportuni- 
ties not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  magazine 
will  interest  and  assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  is  great, 
and  you  should  therefore  send  to-day  before  the 
supply  is  exhausted. 

J.  W.  WHITE. 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Dept.  P. 


V, 
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^mDiamondsmM 


ToT^^nx^^TniKVlOJiV  OK  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one. I 
wnaierer  you  gefec^Trom  o?r  bea^Mful  caValog,  we  Vend  on  Approval.  Pay  pne-flfth  on  delivery,  ba  ance  inl 
a  ^^yfT^^thW^aTmpntsYonr  credit  is  Kood.  As  a  pure  Investment  nothing  Is  safer  than  a  Diamond.) 
8  equa^  monthly  payments,    your  cremi  is  gooa.    as  a  ^      jj^jj^  .  ^^    annual  Increase  In  value.    Written 

I    OFTIS  AND  WATCII  CREOITHOUPE,  cuarantee  of  quality  and  value.    Cata- 

LbKOS    A  CO.  ne,>t      6:^    .93to  98  StatJ  8t.,   Chicago.   HI.  I  loguefree.  Write  forlt  today.   Dottnnu,.] 


r  siHo„  BEE-SUPPLIES  '" '  ^ 


Up  To  Date 


Guaranteed 


V! 


LEAHY  TELESCO'  E  HIVES  ARE  BEST  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

LEAHY  PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.     WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 
■     B*   H   l_l  X/     WiMWT^^       ^^        Higgirsville.Mo     !|      J.  W.  ROUSE,  Mexico.  Mo. 
LEHHY      IVl  r  \jla    li.^V/>9  Omaha.  Nebr         ||       E.  T.  FLANAGAN,  Belleville.  Ill 


H.  M.  Arnd,  Proper  YorK  Honey  aod  Bee-supply  Co.  (x) 

Long-distance  telephone.  North  1559.  CHICAGO,     ILL.  191=193  East  Superior  Street. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc. 
Slightly  damaged  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies  at  greatly  reduced  prices  while 
they    last.     Send  for  1907  catalog  and  flre-sale  list.     ::    Beeswax  wanted. 


r 


SPRAY   PUMPS 

iYOURHATTOTNE  MYERS' 

The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  fall! 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  beat! 
pump,  that's  a  Myers 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang*^ 
ers.  Send  for  cata 
log  and  prices. 
F.  £.  Myers  &  Bn>x, 
AsUand.  Ohio. 


^ 


$5 


ST  fi  n    Made    by    O  -  H  I  -  O    Cooker 
y  /  U  VF    Agents    in    1905    Selling   the 


COMBINATION 
STEAM  COOKER- 
BAKER. 


"      If  yon  want  to  spray  trees,  shrubs  or 

vines,  whitewash  or  disinfect  buildings , 

kill  vermin  in  poultry  houses  and  make 

[  sanitary  quarters,  you  can  find  nothing 

I  more  to  your  purpose  than  a 

Deming  Outfit 

,  Great  variety  in  the  Deming  line,  20 
I  styles  Hand.  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Barrel 
land    Gasoline  Engine  Sprayers.     All 

I  right  working.  Every  style  the  result 
I  of  long  experience.  Don't  buy  till  you 
send  for  free  catalogue  and  all  par- 
I  tlculars. 

The  Deming  Company, 

I  348  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohlo^j 

General  ^geticies  in  Principal  Cities 


O-lil-O 

We  have  many  agents  making  85 
to  $10  daily.  Write  us  and  we  will 
give  you  names  of  agents  near  by 
who  are  making  at  least  85  dally. 
We  can  easily  prove  that  the 
"OHIO"  is  the  best  money-maker 
you  ever  heard  of,  and  will  make 
you  more  moneytban  anything  jou 
ever  sold  or  arelnow  selling,  \inte 
».<  of  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 

Guaranteed  to  save  .50  per  cent  in 
fuel,  labor,  time,  and  provisions. 
A  whole  meal  cooked  over  one  burn- 
er on  any  style  stove.  It  assures 
you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
SO  dans'  final.  No  intermingling 
of  odors  or  tastes.  Fine  for  use  in 
summer  cottages.  A  necessity  ev- 
ery  day  of  the  year.  The  only  healthful  way  to  cook  fods 
and  breadstuffs.  ::  ,i:  Hatidsomely  illustrated  catalogtoree 
"O-HI-O"  COOKER  CO.,908  Jefferson  Ave., Toledo.O. 


THE  BEST?s  LIOHT 


ai«il«  In 
Om  100  diff- 
erent tlylet. 
tO^Ou41<  Powet 
Ughtfttftcoit  et 
t«  per  week. 


Mor« 
brilliknt  tbBB 
Acetylena  or 
Ileetetolty.  H* 
Greaae— Smok»— 
Dirt  or  Odor. 
Agentt  Wanted 
Everywhere, 


THB  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,         306  1.  8th  St.  Canton,  O.     | 


THE  "KANT-KLOG"  SPRAYERS 

Something  New.    Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 

and  fluid.    Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 

^naHMSAiia     ^    Nozzle.     Ten    styles.     For  trees,  vines, 

^rer  ■"f^-».£l  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

Rochester  Spray  PumTCo..  32  East  A»e.,  Rochester,  H.  T. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thirty  years 1  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E.  Hilton 


Fremont^  Michigan 


TfO'W    is    tlie     Tinie    to    Order    "STovix- 

BEE-SUPPI-IES 


.A-prx?   a.AJ\r:E:  jvEonroB-K- 


IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  get  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetaiied 
*  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.  it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  mal?e  you  the  Best  Price.  There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BINGHAM 
AND 

BINGHAM 

SELP  CLEANING 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SMOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio:  '■  The  cone  fits  Inside 
the  cap  so  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  Inside  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamil- 
ton, 111. :  "  This  is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  it  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  improvements." 

Marsh  field  Mfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
fleld.  Wis. ;  "  The  original 
direcWraft  Bingham  Smok- 
er Is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new.so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of 

Price  of  | 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

SVa  •' 

8.5 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

2%   " 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 

25 
25 
25 
25 
15 


Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham  Uncapping-knife,  70c;  postage  10c. 
T.  F.  BINGHAM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE  KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOB 
THE  A     I.    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Dittmer's 

Comb  Foundation 

Why  do  thousands  of  l)ee-keepers  prefei' 
it  to  other  makes  ?  .  Because  the  bees 
like  it  best,  and  accept  it  more  readily. 


s 


IS 


It  stands  on  its  OWN  NAME 
and  its  OWN  FOUNDATION 
— to  which  alone  it  ovves  its 
reputation  and  merits.  .  . 
We  are  now  ready  to  make 
prices    for    next    season    for 

WorRing  Wax  for  Cash 

and  for  full  line  of  supplies. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
Free    catalog    aijd    samples. 


Gus  Dittmer,     Augusta,  Wis. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. . .  for  . . . 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

"Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  ,5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog 
ping    facilities 


Best  ship- 
m    the    State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :      :     Pennsylvania 


JSN'T  it  worth  while 
to  save  a  nickel, 
dime,  or  quarter  when 
you  can  ?  You  can  just 
as  well  save  this  in 
freights  by  ordering 

Root's  Goods 

FROM 

ZANESVILLE 

one  of  the  best  ship- 
ping centers  in  the 
whole  country.  Then 
look  at  the  time  you  will  save;  for  I 
get  out  goods  with  the  utmost  prompt- 
ness, and  our  many  railway  and 
steamboat  lines  do  the  rest.  No  mat- 
ter where  you.  live,  ' '  //  You  Want 
Best  Ooods  Qidckest,  Send  to  Peirce.'" 
Catalog    free. 

E.W.  PEIRGE.  ZanesilllcO. 


Supplies 

It  is  not  how  much  one  boasts  of  him- 
self, but  it's  what  others  say  that 
counts  in  this  world. 

If  you  want  the  best  goods  made,  prompt- 
ness and  accurateness  in  the  execution 
of  orders,  and  be  your  own  judge  in 
A  Fair  and  Square  Deal  all  the  ivay  through, 
send  to  us  at  once.    Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ROOT'S 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


New  Goods.    Free  Catalog. 


I 


AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 


I 


PHONE. 


I  17  FLORENCE  ST. 


DOVETAILED  HIVES, 
SECTIONS,  ETC. 

of  best  quality  (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON'S  MAKE). 
Extra  low  prices  quoted  on  all  supplies.  Let  me 
figure  on  your  order.  I  can  save  you  money.  BERRY 
BASKETS  AND  BOXES  in  stock.     Send  for  32-page 

catalog  free.     W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points   in   the   South   and 
Middle  West. 


Semi  fur  our  free  illustrated  caUilog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DBPT.  B, 

302-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keeper 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies    always    in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

n.    G.    ACKLIN.   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THES 

LIBRARY 


A  series  of  booklets  on  bee  subjects  by  E.  L 
Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania,  known  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing-world as  "  Swarthmore."  These  books  are 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information.  The 
Swarthmore  method  of  (lueen-rearinu'  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  important  innovation  in  bee-keep- 
ing of  recent  years: 

INCREASE.  The  tlrst  of  the  series.  Anyone 
desirinK  to  enlarf^e  his  apiary  should  learn  the 
Swarthmore  way.  Price,  postpaid.  2i  cts. 
French  edition  entitled  "Acci'oissement,"  50  cts. 
l)ostpaid. 

BABY  NUCLEF.  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating  queens  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  the  queen-rearing  business. 
From  this  booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct.  Price,  postpaid,  2.5  cts.  French  edition 
entitled  "  Nuclei  Miniatures,"  .50  cts.  postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarthmore  methods  of 
queen-rearing  in  regard  to  cell-getting.  Price, 
postpaid,  25  cts. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  Revised 
edition.  It  tells  the  honey-producer  how  to  rear 
queens  by  the  very  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little  money  and  little 
trouble,  in  just  as  effective  and  economical  plan 
for  the  bee-keeper  who  works  for  profit.  Price 
'    25  cts.  postpaid. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS. 
Complete  outflt  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
Virice  list. 

ORDERS  for  these  books  should  be  sent  to 
your  regular  dealer  in  supplies,  or  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  bee-journal.  The  trade  supplied  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co..  Medina.  C,  distributing 
agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OV  THE  A    I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


r. 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 

H.    H.    J  EPSON , 

I    182  Friend  St.    Phone  Hay  market  1489 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

'"Boston 
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ueens, 

and  nothing  but  Italians;  an  improved  superior  strain  is  wiiat  Quiriri' 
the"Queen-Bre©der  fui-nishes.  20  years'  experience.  A  letter  before  us  from  a 
Pacific-coast  bee-keeper  tells  us  that  by  the  use  of  our  queens  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
extensive  honey-producers  of  his  State,  and  that  he  expects  to  put  in  1000  young  queens  in 
'07,  and  he  says  the  bulk  of  them  will  come  from  Quirin'the*Qu@en'Breeder. 
We  are  a  honey-producer;  our  stock  is  bred  for  business.  Try  our  stock  and  be  convinced. 
The  editor,  in  observing  some  of  our  stock,  made  the  remark  that  such  bees  are  in  great 
demand.     Circular  and  list  of  testimonials  free. 


Prices  of  Queens  before  July. 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders... 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen. . 
Full  colonies  on  eight  frames 


$1  00 

1  .50 

2  00 
4  00 
6  00 
2  50 
6  00 


$5  00 
8  00 
10  00 


]4  00 
30  00 


$  9  00 
15  00 
18  00 


A  DD  the  price  of  whatever  grade  of  queen  is  wanted, 
with  nuclei  or  colonies;  nuclei  ready  about  May  10; 
can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  pure 
mating  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  employ  400 
to  500  swarms  in  queen-rearing,  and  expect  to  keep 
500  to  1000  queens  on  hand  ready  to  mail.  Our  North- 
ern-bred bees  are  hardy,  yet  gentle;  they  will  give  you 
results.        ::        ::        ::         ::         Address  all  orders  to 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue,  OMo 


MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


MEANS 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freight 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  .of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  II.  S.  A. 


BEES  and  SUPPI^IES 


FR.OM  — 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  furnishing  every 
thing  the  Eastern. bee-keeper  needs.  Our  office  and 
warerooms  are  at  the  same  old  stand— 105  Park  Place, 
New  York.  Pull  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  hives, 
$9.00.    Catalog  free. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.I.  I.  J.STRINGHAM. 


MINNESOTA  QUEENS 

Nothing  Better.        Try  Them. 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians. 
We  warrant  our  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  all  queens.  We  want 
your  orders  and  will  fill  them 
promptly  on  and  after  .June  1st,  at 
75  cts.  untested,  and  $1.25  for  tested 
of  either  strain.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  a  circular.  Send  your  orders  to 

^f      MENNIE  &  FENTON, 

Pine  Island,     .     .     Minnesota- 
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CARNIOLAN5  and  BAN  ATS 


oxjn     s  i=»  :ei  cji -^vijOc  I  E  s 


CA.R.NIOI^ANS. 

THIS  is  our  22nd  year  in  breeding  this  race  of 
bees,  and,  by  careful  selection,  we  claim  to 
have  the  finest  Line-Bred  Carniolans  to  be  had. 
They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  prolific,  great  honey- 
gatherers,  and  builders  of  white  combs.  We  have 
wintered  500  queens  for  early  orders.  One  untested 
queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.00.  Tested,  $1.50; 
best  breeder,  $3.00;  best  imported,  $5.00.  Golden  and 
leather  Italians  same  price.  One  L-frame  nucleus, 
$1.00;  two,  $1.75;  three.  $2.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
wanted  to  nucleus.  No  foul  brood  here.  Bees  and 
queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 


BANA.T  B£E:S,  from  Hungary. 

nrms  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead 
•*•  over  all  others,  all  points  considered.  Are  great 
honey-gatherers  and  builders  of  very  white  combs; 
gather  very  little  propolis;  do  not  breed  out  of  season 
and  use  up  their  honey  when  none  is  to  be  had;  are 
very  gentle  and  quiet  on  combs;  are  not  inclined  to 
swarm,  even  with  their  hives  boiling  over  with  bees, 
but  keep  right  at  work  while  other  races  are  swarm- 
ing. We  consider  this  race  of  bees  a  model  one  for 
producing  fancy  comt  honey.  Have  wintered  a  choice 
lot  of  queens  for  early  orders.  One  untested  queen, 
$2.00;  tested,  $5.00;  best  breeding  and  imported,  $8.00. 


F.    A.    LOCKHART    (St.    COMPANY,    I^AKK    GEORGE:,    NE."W    YORK. 


ritiA/^n^  ♦!«  o*  ni/kn^A  ^^^  °°*  always  "  just  for  looks."  Hear  what  one  of  my  queens  has  done, 
UlicCllS  iridl  I  IcuSc  ■'^"'^  ^^^^  before  April  15  of  the  present  season.  "  Dear  Sir:— The  queen  I 
^%««>^iik,7  »■■%«»  ■  ■"**•'*'  purchased  of  you  last  fall  has  already  given  me  over  200  lbs.  of  honey  this 
season.  I  think  that  is  good  for  so  early  in  the  season.  Have  your  bees  done  as  welly  M.  A.  Salazbb,  Fal- 
furrias,  Texas."  I  breed  the  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  of  Italians;  also  the  Holy  Land  and  Carniolan  races 
in  separate  yards.  Of  the  Red-clover  stock  I  can  safely  say  there  are  none  better.  I  have  a  few  left  of  those 
extra-fine  breeding  queens.  If  you  are  going  to  requeen  your  apiaries,  one  of  these  breeders  will  be  of  untold 
value.  Remember,  I  place  a  guarantee  behind  every  Laws  queen.  Price  of  queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.0C- 
Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $10.00.    Circulars  free.  W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


^ave  Your  Quccnicss  Colonics 

Introduce  a  vigorous  tested  queen.  We 
can  furnish  them  by  return  mail  from  our 
fine  Strain  of  Three-band  Italians;  queens 
reared  last  fall  and  winter  in  four-frame 
nuclei.  Choice  tested  queens  by  return 
mail,  $1.00  each.  Untested  queens  ready 
to  mail  March  15,  75c;  $8.00  per  dozen. 
No  disease,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 

Loreauville      -      Iberia  Parish      -      Louisiana 

Same  Old  Place 

is  where  you  get  the  best  of  queens;  untested, 
$1.00;  $4.25  per  6;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50;  best 
breeders,  $5.  Absolute  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Carniolans,  Cyprians,  Holy-Lands,  Ital- 
ians. Th«  JENNIE  ATCHLEY  CO., 

Box  18,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Tex 


Italian  Queens 

Fine  young  prolific  three  and  five 
banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  Untested,  only  60  cts. ;  tested, 
75  cts.;  extra  fine  queen,  $1.00.  Full 
colonies  in  eight-frame  new  hive 
with  queen,  $4.75.  Three-frame 
nuclei,  with  queen,  $2.75. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,    ALMA,  MO. 


NOTICE 

To  all  apiarists,  that  />''  Luiai  Siinoni  in 
Leghorn  has  succeeded  to  the  old  estab- 
lished business  formerly  conducted  by 
Bianconcini  in  Bologna.    ^„;^^j  simoni 

LIVOBNO  (leghorn) 
(ITALY). 

Red-clover   Italian  Queens   Exclusively. 

VVatrantPd    purely    mated,    75  cts.;    three  for  $2.00. 
F     M.    MAYBERRY,  LEDERACHVILLE,    PA. 


Moore's  Long  Tonpue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  81; 
6,  »5;  12,19.  Tested,  81.50;  6,  «8. 
Breeders,l3.60.  Safearrlyalgar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS,    •    ORANGE,  CAL. 


Queens 


Better  tKan   an  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  ^  ■<if  ■<9  1  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here;  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $1.50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old, 
double  these  prices, 
Dele  Collins,  PH.D.,  Ksnporitim,  Pa. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.        H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 

ITALIAN  -:-  QUEENS 

Golden  and  three-banded  red-clover  stock;  Untest- 
ed. 60  cts.  each,  or  $7.00  per  doz.  Select  untested,  75 
cts.  each,  or  six  for  $4.00.  Safe  arrival.  No  disease 
of  any  kind.  W.  J.  FOREHAND,  Fort  Deposit,  Ala. 


Red-clover  and  Caucasian  Queens 

Heady  now.  My  reil-olover  strain  do  good 
work  on  both  red  and  white  i-iover.  Un- 
tested, 7!ic;  tested,  81.  Dovetailed  Hives,  «1 
eacli;  and  all  Ivinds  of  sujiplies.  Give  me 
V'xir  1)111.  rienty  line  queens  ready,  f'irc'l'r. 

G    ROUTZAHN.      .      BIGLERVILLE,  PA. 


GOLDEN  QUEENS 

Balance  of  season  at  70  cts.  each,  three  for  $2.  or  six  for 
$350.  Goldensonly.  Safe  arrival,  perfect  satisfaction. 
R.  O.    COX,   R.t.  4,  Greenville,  A.la 
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3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  —  ready  to  g-o  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 


Westwood   Red-clover   Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

Have  a  tine  lot  of  Italian  Breeding-queens 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  They  ai'e 
also    booking    orders    for    1907    queens. 

1               3  12 

Untested $100      $2  50  $9  00 

Tested 1  .50  4  00  14  00 

Tested  last  year's  rearing.  2  50  —  — 

Select  breeding 5  00  —  — 

Extra  select  breeding  —  10  00  —  — 
BORODINO,    ONONDAGA     CO.,     NEW    YORK. 

Italian  Qtieens   >J»  ^  ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Oswego,  111. 

Golden  Italian  Queens 

Readv  for  points  where  weather  permits  reception. 
Untested  $1.00;  dozen,  $9.00— after  March,  $8  00;  se- 
lects, 25  cts.  extra;  tested.  $1.50;  select.  $2.00;  breeders, 
$3.00  up.    Circular  free;  17  years'  experience. 

J.  B  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 
QUEENS!  and  NUCLEI! 

Circulars  free.    D.   J.   BLOCK  ER,   Pearl  City,  111. 


Caucasian  and  Long-  j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

lQ05f  'O  6  Queen-breeder  \tx 
Apiary  of  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
"WasHin^ton,  DC.      ^    ^    ^    ^    >9 


Both  Races. 
Untested, 
Select  " 
Tested 


Before  June  15. 
1  6         1-i 

$  .75  $4.25  $8.00 
1.00  5.50  10.00 
1.50 


After  June  15. 

1         6       12 

i  .60    $3  35    $6.50 

.75      4  00      7.50 

1.35 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


QUEENS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  till  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
?,•(«(',  Flint, Mich. .says:  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  $1  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9. 
Select,  untested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $6;  doz  ,  $11, 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


ROSE  LAWN  QLEENS. 

Highest  qualitv,  line-bred  for  gentleness  and  honey- 
production.  We  are  shipping  Golden  and  Red-clover 
Queens  on  receipt  of  order,  and  expect  to  continue  to 
do  so  through  the  season.  Select,  untested,  $1;  six, 
$5;  dozen,  $9.  Abhasian,  Caucasian,  and  Banats  from 
imported  breeders,  July  1st.    Catalog  on  request. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 

Taylor's  Straiii  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested.  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen:  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 
J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 

A  BARGAIN 

200  strong  2-f  rame  nuclei,  each  nucleus  containing  a 
fine  youngltalian  queen  of  this  season's  rearing-price 
$2  00  each.  Fine  tested  queens,  this  season's  rearing, 
$1.00.  Nothing  but  tested  queens  will  be  sent  out  for 
the  present;  will  begin  shipping  queens  and  nuclei 
about  June  25;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

L.   H.    ROBEY,   Worthington,   West  Va. 

QUEENS  THAT  IT  PAYS   TO  BUY. 

Try  one  of  mv  famous  $100  red-clover  breeder's  daugh- 
ters. Also  golden  queens  same  price.  After  May  1st— 
Untested.  50c,  13  for  $6;  select,  untested,  75c,  13  for  $9; 
tested,  $1.00.  Nuclei.  $1.00  per  frame,  without  queen. 
H.  A.  ROSS,  1709  Upper  2d  St.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


ITALIAN  QU£ENS  and  BSKS 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 

I  T  .A.  Xj  I  .A.  3V     c^  XT  :ei  :ei  3V  s 

Golden    or    dark.     Untested,  $1.00;    tested,  $1.50. 
C.  D.  BENTON,  .  .  .  AKIN,  N.  Y. 

Queens  from  G5  Cents  17 9  I 

Bred  from  Root's  Imporf^d  Italians. 
Write  f'>r  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  Cburck,  Arnold,  Pa. 
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ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


Bred  from  the  best  stock 
this  country  can  pro- 
duce. Brig-ht  g- old  en 
and  3-banded  queens; 
ready  May  20th.  I  am 
now  booking  orders,  which  will  be  filed  and  tilled  in 
rotation.  After  May  20th,  all  orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Untested  queens,  60cts.;  six  for 
$3.35.,  or  $6  50  per  doz.  Tested.  $1.00.  or  six  for  $5.50. 
Two-frame  nuclei  (Danzenbaker  or  Hoffman  frame), 
with  young  queen,  after  June  1st,  $2.00. 
Geo.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Nor-walK,  O. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  bo  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  In  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— Young  man  to  help  with  bees  at  once. 
Write  age,  lowest  wages,  and  experience. 

E.  F.  Atwater.  Box  37,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

Wanted. — Married  man  to  work  in  bees,  and  on 
farm  part  of  time.  Good  house,  on  main  road,  with 
fruit  and  fuel  furnished.  Can  get  work  all  the  time. 
D.  H.  COGGSHALL,  West  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds:  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va. 

For  Sale.— Good  Smith  Premier  typewriter.  Will 
take  beeswax  or  good  offer.      Box  95,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— A  complete  steam  laundry  outfit  cheap. 
Start  one  in  your  own  town,     Box  202,  Medina,  O. 

For  Sale. — Ten  extracting  combs  in  L.  supers, 
$1.75  in  5  lots.    Other  new  and  used  supplies 

J.  E.  Thompson,  Carpentersville,  111. 

For  Sale.— Double-barrel,  hammerless,  12-gauge, 
single-trigger  shotgun.  Gun  is  in  Al  condition,  and 
must  go.    Make  an  offer.       Box  311,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— 1000  second-hand  bee-hives  in  good  con- 
dition. L.  hives,  40  cts.;  Heddon,  30  cts.;  Chaff,  50  cts. 
H.  &  W.  J.  Manlby,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Sandusky,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Alexander  wire  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  75c  each,  or  3  for 
$2  00  post  paid.    Frank  Alexander.  Delanson,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale. — A  quantity  of  Hilton  chaff  and  other 
hives  in  the  flat,  cheap  to  close  out.  In  quantities  to 
suit.         A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Found.— After  thirty  years'  experimenting,  a  comb- 
frame  that  is  practical  and  bids  defiance  to  propolis. 
All  about  them;  write  the  inventor. 

D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

Fob  Sale.— One  two  and  a  half  H.  P.  engine  and 
boiler  in  good  working  order.  Used  not  over  150  days. 
Cost  $150.    Will  sell  for  $75.  J.  W.  Utter, 

Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 


Fob  Sale. — Two  frames  Italian  bees  with  queen, 
$2.        E.  M.  COLLYEB.  75  Broadway.  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— a  quantity  of  second-hand  chaff  hives, 
consisting  of  10-frame  Quinbys  and  13-f rame  Gallups; 
no  inside  furniture;  only  $1.00  each. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000,  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby.  St.  Anne.  111. 


Fob  Sale.— One-piece  sections,  of  all  the  standard 
sizes,  1000,  $4.00;  No.  2,  $3..50;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  These 
sections  are  strictly  first-class.  Also  other  supplies 
very  cheap.  Jas.  E.  Morgan, 

Dansville,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies  (Lengst  &  Koe- 

nig'smake).    Central  Michigan  bee-keepers  will  do 

well  by  ordering  their  supplies  of  me.    Send  for  free 

catalog.    Beeswax  taken  in  exchange   for  supplies. 

Eabl  E.  Babion.  Chesaning,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — 25  8-frame  bodies  with  covers  and  bot- 
toms,full  sheets  foundation  on  cross-wiring;  50  8-frame 
supers,  plain,  AhiXW^  sections,  drawn  comb,  used  one 
season  only;  25  8-frame  hive-bodies  complete,  with 
drawn  combs,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago.  R  F.  Wutzkb. 
3559  N.  40th  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fob  Sale.— Angora  and  Persian  cats,  and  kittens 
from  imported  ancestors.  Persian  white— some  with 
amber  and  some  with  blue  eyes.  Any  woman  can 
have  a  nice  income,  with  little  trouble  and  expense, 
raising  them.  Kittens  three  to  six  months  old.  $6  to 
$10.    Stamp  for  written  reply.    Mbs.  J.  F.  Skees. 

Marion,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — Seven-room  house  with  cellar — two- 
story;  stone-basement  barn,  36x48;  three  acres  of 
good  land  with  plenty  of  fruit-trees  and  grapevines, 
located  on  Canada  St..  Munnsville.  Madison  Co.,  N. 
Y..  in  the  Stockbridge  Valley— a  very  desirable  loca- 
tion for  a  bee-keeper,  with  plenty  of  basswood  tim- 
ber, clover,  buckwheat,  etc.  Several  years  ago  my 
brother  kept  a  large  stock  of  bees  h^  re  and  was  very 
successful;  located  on  the  O.  &  W,  R.  R.,  nine  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Oneida.  Price  $1800,  wi'-h  $800 
cash,  and  balance  on  long  time  at  6  per  cent  if  de- 
sired.   Any  further  information  will  be  given  by 

R.  H.  WooLVEB,  Munnsville.  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1 — 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15.00. 

Mill  No.  2 — 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3— 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  biit  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  price  $25.00. 

Mill  No  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,   in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 
W.  W.  Bliss.  Duarte,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— On  account  of  age  I  wish  to  sell  my 
ranch  of  163  acres,  8  miles  back  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
at  Del  Mar.  It  is  nearly  all  fenced  and  cross-fenced; 
100  acres  under  cultivation,  the  rest  pasture;  is  as 
near  frostless  as  any  place  in  Southern  Calijfornia; 
small  house  .500  feet  above  sea-level,  giving  a  fine 
view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  stable,  well,  and  other  im- 
provements; Lusardi  P.  O.,  with  tri-weekly  mail  ser- 
vice at  my  house.  Besides  home  consumption  I  have 
sold  $1000  produce  yearly,  and  am  not  able  to  cultivate 
more  than  half  the  tillable  land  any  year.  Through 
exceptional  opportunity  I  know  it  is  the  best  bee  lo- 
cation within  a  radius  of  more  than  20  miles.  At  all 
times  from  January  to  November  there  is  something 
more  or  less  plentiful  for  bees.  In  May  and  June  I  get 
a  surplus  of  white  honey  from  sage,  than  which  none 
is  finer,  five  or  six  weeks  longer,  a  surplus  of  darker 
honey  from  other  sources.  My  honey-house  and  bee- 
yard  are  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  worked  I 
know  of.  I  am  not  anxious  to  sell  the  apiary,  because 
it  is  profitable,  and  I  can  and  like  to  handle  bees;  but 
if  it  will  promote  the  sale  of  the  land,  which  I  can't 
handle,  for  I  am  in  my  68th  year,  I  would  sell  part  or 
all  the  apiary.    For  further  particulars  address 

A.  J.  Burns,  Lusardi,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 
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Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale  or  rent,  145  colonies  of  bees  near  Love- 
locks, Nevada.  H.  Vogelek,  Fruitvale,  Calif. 

For  Sale.— Queens  from  bees  that  trather  honey: 
also  full  colonies  of  bees.           Harold  Hornor, 
Jenkintovyg.  Pa. 

For  Sale. — 25  colonies  of  Italian  and  hybrid  bees 
in  8-frame  L.  hives — Hoffman  frames. 

H.  M.  West,  North  Kingsville,  O. 

For  SaJjE. — Italian  queens,  hustlers.  Untested.  65 
cts.;  tested,  $1.00.  Select  tested,  $2.00.  Breeders, 
$3.00  each.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon.  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DbMark.  Mehan,  Okla. 

For  Sale.— Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  branch  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  will  ship  full  colonies,  nuclei,  and 
queens  of  same  grade  direct  from  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  at  regular  catalog  prices.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

For  Sale.— 60  hives  of  Oarniolan  bees  for  sale  at 
once;  all  in  fine  condition,  and  very  hardy;  all  wintered 
on  summer  stands  last  winter  and  did  not  lose  a  hive. 
All  in  first-class  eclectic  hives,  well  painted,  with  40 
one  and  one-half  pound  section  boxes  on  each  hive. 
No  bee  disease  has  ever  been  in  my  yard.  Cause  of 
selling:  have  sold  my  place  William  Reynolds, 
Idlewild  Ave.,  Cornwall  on  Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. 
setting  of  15. 


-Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,   75c  per 
H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Mated  homer  pigeons.    Inquire  North 
Wilcox,  Northside  Farm,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


For 

birds. 


Sale. — Homers   for   squab-breeding;    mated 
Missouri  Squab  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  18  for  $1.00; 
50,  $2.50;  100,  $4.00.  White  Holland  turkey  eggs,  $3.00 
for  12.  Ella  Tharp.  Box  6.  Mt.  Sterling.  la. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching,  from  prize-winning 
W.  Wyandottes;  Duston  strain;  best  layers,  fine  large 
birds,  pure  white — scoring  90  and  above  at  Michigan 
shows.     15  eggs.  $2.00.    Discount  on  large  orders. 
Wesley  C.  Richards.  "  Brookside  Farm." 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Carleton,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  celebrated 
strain  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  line  bred  for  winter 
layers;  greatest  layers  on  record;  farm  range;  fertil- 
ity guaranteed;  $1.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs  at  re- 
duced prices.    Prompt  shipment. 

J.  E.  HAND.  Rt.  1,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— Feathers.  What  have  you  to  sell?  Mail 
samples.  Bangor  Mattress  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Wanted.- Bees.  State  what  kind,  on  what  frames, 
and  price.  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wanted— to  exchange  for  bees  or  hives,  best  pit 
games  in  the  world,  Allen  Remylhead's;  also  peacocks. 
State  kind  of  bees.       M.  L.  Peacock,  Shaw,  Miss. 

Wanted.— Bees.  50  pounds  or  more  in  bulk  pack- 
age or  on  combs  Send  best  offers  with  definite  con- 
dition at  once  to  C  W.  Barnum,  Kincardine,  Ont. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — To  exchange  Barnes'  foot-power  circu- 
lar and  scroll  saw.  Union  Hill  Ballard  rifle,  38;  and 
Hunter  bicycle,  for  queens  and  hives. 

Bee,  box  44,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 

Wanted.  —To  sell  drawn  combs  (extracting  combs) 
standard  size,  from  healthy  bees.  Going  out  of  busi 
ness.    Write  for  prices. 

D.  S.  Jenkins,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Wanted.— Names  of  parties  Interested  in  the  "Mills" 
pasteboard  honey  -  package.  Orders  being  taken 
for  the  coming  sea.son.  Prices  will  depend  on  num- 
ber of  orders  received.  Send  10  cents  for  particulars 
and  sample.        Howard  C.  Mills.  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Western  bee-keepers,  notice!  Two  car- 
loads of  Root's  bee-supplies.  Write  us  for  prices, 
stating  goods  wanted.  Would  also  like  to  quote  dis- 
tant bee-keepers  delivered  prices. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Beeswax.  Will  pay  spot  cash  and  full 
market  value  for  beeswax  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Write  us  if  you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segblken, 
265-267  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— California  extracted  honey,  all  grades; 
case  or  car  load  lots. 

Raymond  E.  Fairchild,  Redlands,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


Queens.— Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 


Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  $1.00  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and  leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGTN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville,  Ala. 
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Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  An^'leton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.   Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant.  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplbwood  Apiabt.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  183  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  nuclei,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DocKHAM,  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend, Minn. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers" supplies.       M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

SWABTHMORE   Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,   Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Queens.    Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ng,  ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary.  El  Toro,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 


Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  the  spring;  the  finest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring' them.)  Cat- 
alog free.  W.  W.  Cbim.  Pekin,  Ind. 


GOLDEN-ALL-ovER  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  1.5,  untested  queens.  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clbmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


IMPROVED  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Quben-Bbeeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

Fuknas  &  Maddox,  552  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Wire  poultry  netting,  recently  offered  in  this  de- 
partment, is  all  sold. 


SWBBT-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  receive  numerous  inquiries  from  our  readers, 
asking  where  they  can  get  sweet-clover  seed.  We 
have  on  hand  here,  also  in  Chicago,  the  unhulled  white 
at  22  cts.  per  lb.,  postpaid;  10  lbs.  for  $1.00  by  express 
or  freight;  100  lbs  for  $8.00,  bag  included.  We  have 
here  also  the  hulled  white  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 


yellow  SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

Just  before  going  to  press  we  have  located  some 
yellow  sweet-clover  seed  in  South  Carolina,  which  we 
have  secured  to  supply  orders.  Until  further  notice 
the  price  will  be  30  cts.  per  lb.,  postpaid;  10  lbs.,  by 
express  or  freight,  for  i'1.80;  100  lbs.,  $16.00. 


.JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 

We  have  a  very  limited  supply  of  Japanese  buck- 
wheat seed.  If  any  one  reading  this  knows  of  a  stock 
of  choice  seed  for  sale  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  of 
it.  Until  further  notice  we  shall  have  to  make  our 
price,  including  bag  to  ship  in,  40  cts.  per  peck;  75  cts. 
per  Vs  bushel;  $1.40  per  bushel;  $2.50  for  two  bushels. 


OUB  COVER  PAGE. 

The  cover  page  of  Gleanings  for  this  issue  repre- 
sents the  tropic  zone.  The  broad-leaved  plants  are 
probably  plantains— a  near  relative  of  the  banana. 
Both  are  honey-plants.  The  banana  fruit  is  also  rep- 
resented just  as  it  grows,  seemingly  upside  down  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  it. 


DAISY  WHBBLBABROWS. 

We  have  just  received  a  carload  of  wheelbarrows 
from  the  factory,  which  are  quite  an  improvement  on 
the  last  carload  previous  to  this.  They  cost  us  more, 
and  the  price  should  be  raised  to  $4.00  each,  and  they 
will  be  so  listed  in  the  next  edition  of  our  cittalog. 
For  the  present  we  will  furnish  them  at  the  san:e 
price  at  which  we  have  been  selling— $3.50  each. 


FACTS  ABOUT  BEES. 

This  little  book,  describing  the  Danzenbaker  hive 
and  system,  has  been  out  of  prim  for  several  months. 
We  have  entirely  rewritten  it,  and  published  a  new 
edition  which  is  just  completed  and  ready  for  mailing. 
It  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  printed  on  enameled  pa- 
per, and  we  have  placed  a  price  on  it  of  10  cents.  The 
applications  we  have  on  file  will  be  filled  as  fast  as 
possible,  regardless  of  price.  In  size  and  contents  we 
believe  it  will  be  considered  a  valuable  book  at  the 
price. 


The 
hardly 


ACME  HAND   POTATO-PLANTER. 

time  is  here  for  potato-planting,  and  you  will 
find  a  more  convenient  tool  for  planting  than 
the  one  shown  here.  esi)ecially  in  light  soil. 
It  makes  the  holes,  and  drops  and  covers  at 
one  operation.  Once  over  the  field  does  the 
Work  after  the  ground  has  been  fitted.  One 
person  can  pi  int  two  acres  in  a  day.  Price  55 
cts.  each;  three  or  more  at  50  cts.;  a  crate  of 
one  dozen  for  $5.25.  We  also 
have  special  bags  fitted  with 
straps  for  holding  the  pota- 
toes while  using  the  planter, 
which  we  can  furnish  at  50  c. 
each,  or  $4.50  per  dozen. 
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BEES   FOB  SALE. 

Owing  to  spring  losses  there  should  be  a  large  de- 
mand for  bees.  We  have  a  carload  available  at  Plores- 
ville,  Texas.  They  are  Italian,  three  and  live  banded 
stock,  in  ten-frame  Dovetailed  hives.  Hoffman  frames 
wired,  and  combs  built  on  foundation.  We  offer  them, 
including  queens,  shipped  direct  from  Ploresville.  at 
$6.00  per  colony;  5  or  more  colonies  at  $.5.00  each,  or  a 
full  carload  of  300  at  $4.25.  This  is  for  prompt  accept- 
ance, and  sub.iect  to  previous  sale. 


A  B  C    OP    BEE    CTJLTURE. 

Our  stock  of  the  last  (1905)  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture  is  getting  very  low,  and  we  have  been 
cutting  down  on  all  large  orders  for  some  time  to 
make  the  stock  last  as  long  as  possible.  We  have  got 
fairly  started  on  the  new  edition;  but  with  the  great 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  complete  it  we  shall 
hardly  have  any  ready  to  furnish  before  September  at 
least,  and  it  may  be  later.  If  any  dealers  or  agents  or 
others  have  extra  copies  which  you  are  not  liu^iy  to 


^,,^^rf-^ 


FAULTLESS  SPRAYER. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  implements  ever 
invented,  and  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  need- 
ed to  spray  shrubs,  plants,  and  especially  potato-vines, 
to  kill  the  bugs.  It  is  also  used  as  a  kerosene  spray 
on  cattle  to  keep  off  flies.  They  are  so  cheap  that  you 
should  have  several,  each  loaded  with  the  different 
mixtures  needed  for  various  purposes.  We  have  some 
20  to  30  dozen,  which  we  offer,  to  close  out,  at  27  cts. 
each;  three  for  75  cts.;  $2.50  per  dozen,  made  all  of  tin. 
With  galvanized-iron  tank,  35  cts.  each;  three  for  $1.00; 
$3.50  pi-r  dozen.  We  could  not  replace  this  stock  to 
sell  at  these  prices.  Some  of  our  dealers  also  have  a 
supply  on  hand. 


BEESWAX    LOWER. 

One  effect  of  the  cold  late  spring  with  its  conseQuent 
loss  of  bees  by  spring  dwindling  has  been  to  cut  off  to 
a  great  extent  the  demand  for  comb  foundation,  and 
also  to  increase  the  amount  of  beeswax  available. 
By  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  this  depresses  the 
price;  and  this  depression,  like  the  advance,  comes 
earlier  than  usual  this  year.  We  have  a  large  surplus 
stock,  and  will  pay.  till  further  notice,  30  cts.  cash,  32 
cts.  trade,  delivered  here  or  at  our  branch  offices. 


QUEEN  ORDERS  DELAYED. 

The  continued  cold  weather  through  the  month  of 
April  and  past  the  first  week  of  May  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  begin  queen-rearing  here,  and  we  learn 
from  breeders  as  far  south  as  Florida  that  weather 
conditions  have  been  very  unfavorable.  As  a  result, 
orders  booked  for  queens  for  delivery  this  and  next 
month  are  bound  to  be  delayed.  Queen-breeders  must 
have  warm  sunny  weather  for  the  successful  rearing 
of  queens;  and  those  who  have  placed  their  orders  will 
have  to  exercise  unusual  patience  this  spring.  This 
is  especially  true  of  orders  for  untested  queens.  Of 
course,  queens  which  have  been  wintered  over  can  be 
supplied  in  suitable  weather  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
spared  Many  colonies  are  in  a  reduced  condition 
from  loss  of  bees  and  interruption  to  brood-rearing 
during  the  cold  spring  weather. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MII,LS. 

We  have  the  following  second-hand  comb-founda- 
tion mills  to  offer.  We  give  a  brief  description  of 
each,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  a  sample  of  founda- 
tion, representing  any  one  or  more  of  these  mills,  to 
those  interested,  on  application: 

No.  082,  2%xlO  medium-brood  mill,  round  cell,  late- 
style  frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  $15.00. 

No.  083  2%xl0  medium-brood  hex.  mill,  late-style 
frame,  in  good  condition.    Price  $16.00. 

No.  2275,  2%x6  hex.  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Price  $11.00. 

No.  078,  2^x6  hex.  thin-super  mill,  in  extra  good 
condition.    Price  $12.50. 

No.  079,  2%x6  hex.  thin-super  mill,  in  extra  good 
condition.    Price  $12.50. 

No.  085,  2%x6  hex.  thin-super  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Price  $12.00. 

No.  086.  2^x6  hex.  extra-thin-super  mill,  in  good 
condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  087,  2%xlO  hex.  light-brood  mill,  in  fine  condi- 
tion.   Price  $15.00. 

No.  088,  2Mxl2  old-style  Dunham  round-cell  mill,  for 
heavy  brood,  in  fair  condition.    Price  $14.00. 


dispose  of  before  the  new  edition  is  ready,  will  you 
kindly  notify  us,  and  we  will  furnish  orders  for  them. 
The  new  edition  is  being  printed  on  enameled  book 
paper,  and  will  be  about  one-fourth  heavier  than  any 
former  edition  It  will  be  by  all  odds  the  finest  edi- 
tion ever  issued.  It  will  cost  us  more  than  25  per  cent 
more  to  produce  it,  and  we  have  decided  to  increase 
the  price  to  $1.50  postpaid,  or  $1,25  shipped  with  other 
goods.  Orders  already  booked  for  the  new  edition  at 
the  old  price  will,  of  course,  be  filled.  The  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  price  is  also  advanced  in  proportion. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN  OLD-STYLE  STOCK. 

We  are  making  some  special  offers  on  some  old-style 
goods  at  some  of  our  branches,  which  we  desire  to 
close  out.  There  are  some  who  prefer  some  of  these 
older  patterns  to  those  adopted  since,  as  we  frequent- 
ly find.  To  such  this  is  an  excellent  chance  to  secure 
some  goods  of  your  choice  at  special  prices. 

At  our  Washington  branch  we  offer  : 

77  eight-frame  covers,  Danz.,  flat  metal-bound, 
which  were  standard  three  or  four  years  ago.  They 
are  put  together,  all  ready  for  use  when  painted. 
Price  25  cts.  each ;  10  for  $2.20,  or  the  lot  at  20  cts.  each. 

197  ten-frame  size,  same  style,  at  same  price. 

60  eight-frame  and  32  ten-frame  bottom-boards.Danz. 
style  of  1903.  with  metal-bound  tilting  floor-board— 
very  convenient  for  cleaning.  Price  of  either  size, 
20  cts.  each;  $1.70  for  ten,  or  15  cts.  each  for  the  lot. 

50  hive-stands  with  slanting  front,  not  now  listed  in 
our  catalog.    Price  12  cts.  each;  $1.00  for  10. 

25  hive-stands  of  an  older  pattern,  without  slanting 
front.    Price  10  cts.  each;  80  cts.  for  10. 

At  our  Philadelphia  branch  we  offer  : 

89  eight-frame  and  500  ten-frame  Danz.  flat  covers, 
metal  bound  on  ends,  same  as  those  at  Washington. 
Price  25  cts.  each;  $2.20  for  10;  $20.00  for  100. 

10,000  thick-top  staple-spaced  frames,  with  end  and 
bottom  bars  %  wide  by  M  inch  thick;  otherwise  they 
are  just  like  our  present  style.  Price  $2.25  per  100; 
$10  per  case  of  500. 

Of  our  regular  pattern,  all-wood  frames,  we  have 
an  overstock,  which  we  offer,  to  reduce  it,  at  $1.75  per 
100;  $7.50  per  box  of  500. 

An  overstock  of  regular  B.  bottoms,  ten-frame  size, 
not  reversible,  20  cts.  each;  $1.80  for  10;  $17.00  per  100. 

Overstock  of  10-inch  4-row  shipping-cases,  with  3- 
inch  glass,  at  $8.00  per  crate  of  50;  hold  24  sections,  4Ji 
xl%  plain;  also  of  lO-inch  2-row  shipping-cases,  with 
3-inch  glass,  at  $4.50  per  crate  of  50. 

We  have  at  Chicago  several  hundred  slotted  section- 
holders,  nailed,  which  have  been  used  and  taken  back 
in  exchange  for  other  style  of  fixtures.  These  new 
cost  $2.00  per  100  in  the  flat.  We  offer  these  nailed, 
ready  for  use,  packed  for  shipment,  at  $1.25  per  100, 
while  they  last.  While  they  are  somewhat  stained 
with  propolis  from  use,  they  are  a  bargain  at  this 
price  to  any  one  needing  this  style  of  section-holder. 

We  have  in  stock  in  Ogden,  Utah,  to  dispose  of.  300 
thick-top  staple-spaced  frames  at  $2.50  per  100;  300  all- 
wood  frames  at  $2.00  per  100;  2  No.  4  Novice  extractors 
at  $8.50  each;  1  bee-tent  at  $1.75;  250  folding  cartons  for 
4Mxl%  sections,  $1.25;  1000  cartons,  wrappers,  labels, 
etc..  for  brick  honey,  at  $10.00.  These  goods  are  offer- 
ed free  on  board  at  Ogden  at  catalog  prices  as  aoove, 
less  10  per  cent  discount  for  prompt  cash  order  to 
close  out  the  stock  quick. 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


ALL    ABOUT    BEANS. 

This  is  a  nicely  illustrated  pamphlet  of  28  pages, 
and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  those  who  grow 
beans  of  any  sort  to  any  extent  to  send  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and  ask  for  "  Bean 
Bulletin  No.  289,"  just  issued. 


THE  SPENCER  SEEDLESS  APPLE. 

At  least  one  of  our  subscribers  (I  hope  there  are  no 
more)  has  invested  $2.00  in  a  Spencer  seedless-apple 
tree.  With  the  wide  publicity  that  has  been  given 
through  almost  all  of  the  agricultural  press,  warning 
people  against  this  much-advertised  fraud  (for  it  is 
little  else)  one  can  not  help  wondering  how  they  can 
make  sales  of  an  apple  (called  by  experts  inferior  to 
the  Ben  Davis),  at  $2  00  a  tree.  My  good  friends,  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  take  the  Rural  Sew  -  Yorker  on 
account  of  its  expos6  of  humbugs  along  their  line,  if 
for  no  other  reason. 


THE  PARADISE  SWEET  WINTER  APPLE. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  the  Storrs  &  Harrison 
Co.,  of  Painesville,  O.,  can  furnish  trees  of  this  variety 
in  the  proper  season  at  25  cents  each,  or  $2.00  for  ten. 
Perhaps  I  might  remark  that,  after  our  apples  of  this 
variety  were  all  gone,  I  tried  some  other  sorts,  or 
such  other  sorts  as  I  could  get  hold  of  at  this  season 
of  the  year;  but  so  far  I  have  not  found  any  other  ap- 
ple that  I  can  eat  with  impunity  a  little  before  bed- 
time, as  I  always  do  (in  the  spring)  the  Paradise  win- 
ter sweet.  The  tree  is  a  rank  grower  and  a  great 
bearer;  but  the  apples  are  not  fit  to  eat  in  the  fall, 
even  if  they  do  loo/c  as  if  they  were  ripe. 


INCUBATION  AND  INCUBATORS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  exceedingly  interesting 
bulletin  of  31  pages,  sent  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  mailed  free  to  any  applicant.  Ad- 
dress Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  ask  for  Farmers"  Bulletin  No.  236.  I  regai-d  this 
bulletin  as  especially  valuable  because  it  is  written 
by  an  expert  who  is  not  biased  in  any  way  in  favor  of 
any  particular  incubator.  The  instructions  are  sound 
in  every  respect,  and  it  gives  many  hints  of  great  val- 
ue to  me  that  I  never  got  from  any  incubator  catalog. 
The  writer  says,  "The  bill  opens  and  shuts  about  the 
15th  day,  and  the  cry  of  the  chick  is  heard  about  the 
18th  day."  Now,  I  have  listened  to  eggs  in  incubators, 
and  to  those  under  a  sitting  hen,  most  intently,  all 
along  up  to  the  time  they  began  to  break,  but  I  never 
heard  a  sound  until  some  time  during  the  20th  day, 
and  then  it  was  just  as  the  shell  began  to  break  open. 


SOME  NEW  BOOKS  ON  GARDENING. 

The  O.  Judd  Co.  have  just  submitted  to  us  samples 
of  three  new  books — Bean  Culture,  Celery  Culture,  and 
Tomato  Culture.  They  are  all  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  fully  illustrated,  about  150  pages  each,  beauti- 
ful print  and  paper,  and  the  price  is  only  50  cents  post- 
paid. These  handsome  books  are  somewhat  of  a  re- 
buke to  some  of  the  cheap  paper  pamphlets  that  are 
sent  out  as  fifty-cent  books.  I  refer  particularly  to 
some  of  the  poultry-books.  When  I  pay  50  cents  I  ex- 
pect to  get  quite  a  good-sized  book,  but  I  have  been 
disappointed  several  times  of  late  by  receiving  for  my 
money  only  a  cheap  paper  pamphlet,  oftentimes  print- 
ed on  poor  paper,  poor  print,  and  only  a  few  small 
pages  at  that.  I  know  the  authors  make  as  an  excuse 
for  these  big  prices  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the 
book;  but  the  books  put  out  by  the  O.  Judd  Co.  con- 
tain about  as  much  valuable  matter,  and  are  as  well 
up  to  date,  as  any  of  the  other  books  I  have  mentioned. 

The  book  on  tomatoes  not  only  contains  every  thing 
up  to  date  in  regard  to  growing  a  crop,  but  it  includes 
growing  tomatoes  under  glass,  and  it  discusses  all  the 
latest  diseases  and  insects,  and  refutes  the  ancient 
legend  that  tomatoes  induce  cancer,  etc. 

The  book  on  celery  culture  is  equally  exhaustive. 
It  also  includes  celery-growing  in  Florida  that  has 
grown  up  to  such  proportions  in  different  parts  of 
that  State.  The  half-tone  cuts  are  some  of  the  very 
finest  of  the  kind. 

The  book  on  bean  culture  discusses  not  only  the 
beans  that  grow  in  the  garden,  but  bean-growing  as  a 
great  farm  industry  in  growing  snap  beans  in  the 
Southern  States  for  the  Northern  markets. 

All  three  of  the  books  are  out  this  present  year  of 
1907.  They  will  be  mailed  from  this  office  on  receipt 
of  price. 


Only  Sand, 

Cement  and 

Water  are  used 


I  Building 
Blocks 


No  Experience  Necessary 

Only  common  labor  required.  With  our  instruc- 
tions, the  beginner  can  make  as  good  blocks  as  an 
experienced  mechanic. 

Own  a  Factory 

There  is  big  money  in  their  manufacture.  Start 
with  one  or  two  machines  and  make  them  pay  for  a 
big  equipment.  We  outfit  you  with  the  best  machines 
at  reasonable  prices,  on  easy  terms. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog.    It  tells  all  about  mixing. 

Medina  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

22  Court  Street  Medina,  Ohio 


NOTICE 

Free  Lecture  and  Demonstra- 
tion on  Bees,  Season  1907, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 
12  o'clock,  A.  M.,  10  Vine 
Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest,  and  so  numer- 
ous the  calls,  to  see  our  bees,  from  parties  who 
have  not  the  time  to  visit  our  Jenkintown  apiary, 
that  we  have  arranged  our  plans  to  set  aside 
Tuesday  and  Friday  during  the  season  of  May 
and  June,  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  to  give  a  public 
demonstration  for  any  one,  whether  a  customer 
or  not,  to  call  and  have  explained  to  him  the 
marvelous  work  of  the  honey-bee. 

While  our  apiary,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  col- 
onies, has  always  been  open  to  inspection,  yet 
the  calls  to  see  the  bees  coming  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  many  times  when  we  were  rushed  with 
other  work,  were  necessarily  hurried  and  unsat- 
isfactory, and  were  confined  mostly  to  our  cus- 
tomers. We  now  invite  the  general  public,  and 
a  much  more  complete  and  general  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given.  By  giving  us  your  name  and 
address  on  entering  the  office,  veils  will  be  fur- 
nished you  and  your  friends,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  being  stung. 

P.  S.  Our  Jenkintown  apiary  is  always  open 
by  appointment  to  visitors.    Ask  for 

WM.  A.  SELSER,  Mgr, 

The   A.    I.    Root    Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  tsl   11'.  Oaontz. 
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Joseph  Home  Co , 

Pittsburg,   Pa. 


HALF  PRICES 

.  . FOR . . 

Women's  Separate  Skirts. 

$5.00-Regularly  $10.00. 

$6.50— Regularly  $12.50,  $13..50,  $15. 

$7.50-Regularly  $16.50.  $18.00. 

The  Materials  ai'e  panama,  chiffon 
panama,  mohair,  Sicilian,  worsted, 
suitings,  broadcloths  —  medium  and 
lightweights  forsummer  and  autumn. 

The  Styles  are  pleated  and  gored  mod- 
els— side  pleats,  box  pleats,  cluster 
pleats,  etc.  Different  widths  of  gores. 

The  Colors  are  black,  white,  blue,  brown, 
green,  plain  gray,  plaids,  stripes,  and 
checks,  in  all  colors  and  combinations. 

Women  who  read  this  are  advised  they 
can  write  us  and  secure  one  or  more 
of  these  skirts;  and  if  they  are  not  ex- 
actly as  we  state,  if  they  are  not  worth 
more  than  the  prices  we  ask,  then 
Return  the  Skirts  to  Us  at  Our  Expense. 


DEWEY  AUTOMATIC  FOUNDATION  FASTENER. 

'■  Your  automatic  starter-tastener  is  all  you  claim  for 
It— the  best  on  the  market."— Doolittle  &  Clark. 
85.00  reward.   Iwill  paythe  person  securing  the  (greatest  num- 
ber of  starters,  in  15  minutes,  this  reward  to  establish  a  record. 
Write  for  particulars  and  testimonials. 

E.  H.  DEWEY,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
IQ07  model.  IVrite  for  Special  Offer, 
Finest  Gaarsnteed  ^tf%  Sar^  ^07 
1907  Models  ipIV  tO  ^^i 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture  Proof  tires, 
1905  &  1906  Models  ^7^^.  tf'#9 
all  of  best  makes  9  '  •  W  ^»  i^ 
BOO  Second -Hand  Wheels 
All  Makes  aud  Mod-  d^  9  #^>  «frO 
els,  g-ood  as  new  %P^  *€#  yf^ 
Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale, 
We  Ship  on  Approval  -anthoict  a  cent 
deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 
TEN    DAYS'    FRKE    TRIAL.. 

Tire8,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc. 
half    usual    prices.      I>o  not  buy  till 
you  get  our  catalog's.     IVrite  at  07ice. 
01£AI>  ClCl^Jb;  €0.,  i>ept.w2i5 Chicago 


At  The 


Poultry  Journal.  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Number  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
nieces  in  oil,  costing  $1,000,  and 
oook  plans  for  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  WewilltellyouHow 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
15  Cord  Bid';:!,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ROSE-COMB    WHITE    LEGHORN    EGGS, 

$1  per  15;  $1  50  per  30.  Barred  Rocks,  bred  for  etrgs  and 
meat-eg-gs.75cperl5.straitrht.  (Order  from  ad  )  Sati^i- 
factiontfuaranteed.  S.J. Thomas. Osceola  Mills. Pa.  R.I  B.I 


AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN 

Most  Practical  Poultry  Journal  Published. 
Devoted  to  Profitable  Farin,  Poultry,  and 
the  allied  Interests  of  the  Farmer  and 
Ruralist,   their  wives  and  children. 

26tli  year.  Beautifully  printed  and  illustrated. 
Up-to-date  and  helpful.  Best  known  writers; 
show  how  to  succeed.  Specially  edited  for  women 
and  children.  SO  cents  per  year.  Special  intro= 
duction  offer  to  new  annual  subscribers  until 
Sept.  1,  1907.  Only  25  cents,  or  for  30  cents  we 
will  include  a  large  illustrated  poultry  book  in- 
valuable to  every  one  interested.  Stamps  ac- 
cepted.  Sample  copy  free.  Don't  miss  this  offer. 

AMERICAN  POULTRVMAN, 
Department  B.  C.  Springrfield,  Ohio. 


M  A.N  DY    lee; 

Incubators 


and 


Brooders 


are  made  for 
business. 
The  extra 
amount  of 

chicks  you  save  with  these  machines  over  what 
you  could  raise  with  other  kinds  will  soon  pay 
for  a  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  and  Brooder.  Don't 
waste  time  and  money.  Get  the  best;  write  to-day. 
Ask  about  ourmixed-grain  food  and  our  gape  cure. 
C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Full  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  catalog.  Write  to-day. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223-  Flmira.  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Buff,  White,  Silver,  and  Golden  WYANDOTTES. 
White,  Barred,  Buff,  and  Black  ROCKS. 

Brown,  Buff,  and  White  LEGHORNS. 
Black  JAVAS  and  MINORCAS. 
Light  BRAHMAS. 
Hardy,  proline.  For  birds, 

farm  bred,  pure  stock.  moderate  prices. 

Eggs  to  Hatch  at  lO  cts.  each. 
WALTER  SHERMAN,  100  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


EXGELL 


'anT  ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


Dtreci  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn'tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 
It.  Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
UB  about  your  building  and  let  ue  quote  you 
faot«r:rt)riceB.  Write  for  Metal  QoodB  Catalog 
No.  38     It  is  tree. 

..THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

ClOTeland.  Ohia. 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wo  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
^\'o  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. ' 


Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


Predictions  for 

CLEAR  WEATHER 

in  the  near  future. 


Six  weeks  of  cold  weather  when 
we  should  have  had  Spring,  must 
not  discourage.  Better  order 
now  so  you  will  have  your  sup- 
plies on  hand  when  needed.  As 
always,  we  have  a  large  stock  of 

Root  Co/s  Supplies 

on  hand  to  fill  orders  prompt- 
ly. 7^  Also  a  fine  lot    of    Italian 

Queens  and  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei and  full  colonies.  Send  for 
our    forty-page  catalog,   etc. 

JohnNebel&SonSup.Co. 

Mont^.  Co.      ::      High  Hill,  Mo. 


r.  Texas  Bee-keeper: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  personally. 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  supplies.  I  handle  Root's  Goods,  of 
course;  for  I  believe  in  giving  my  customers  complete  satisfaction — for  that's  better 
in  the  long  run  than  low  prices.  My  place  of  business  is  om  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  Ry., 
just  opposite  the  passenger  depot,  where  I  have  built  a  warehouse  40X350  feet,  and 
I  have  filled  it  full  to  the  brim,  for  I  handle  Root's  goods  by  the  carload.  This 
means  I  can  furnish  you  with  supplies  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

Then,  too,  I  have  installed  a  complete  Weed-process  Foundation  factory.  I 
can  turn  out  500  lbs.  a  day.  I  can  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  In  fact,  my 
facilities  in  this  line  are  not  surpassed  in  Texas. 

My  can  business  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  It  will  save  you  dollars  to  get  my  prices.  Better  write  for 
them  to-day. 

Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  for  bee-keepers  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
my  oflSce  when  in  San  Antonio.  You  are  always  welcome.  I  have  fitted  up  my 
office  with  plenty  of  desks  and  chairs,  with  writing-material,  a  reading-table,  and  all 
the  bee  journals  on  hand.     Consider  yourself  invited. 

If  you  haven't  my  catalog  just  drop  a  postal. 

I  can  supply  Red-clover  and  Golden  Italian  queens  promptly. 

I  am  now  paying  23c  cash  and  28c  in  trade  for  average  clean  beeswax  deliv- 
ered here.  Save  your  slumgum.  I  will  buy  it.  Let  me  know  how  much  you  have, 
in  what  condition  the  slumgum  is,  and  in  what  kind  of  an  extractor  it  was  rendered, 
and  I  will  make  you  price  1  am  paying. 

Call   or  Address 

Udo  Toepperwein,    -     San  Antonio,  Texas 

1322    South    Flores    Street 


We  are  Notjn  a  Trust! 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that   bee-keepers  use  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  25  years. 


r  I 


-Ic 


A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years. 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Address 

The  W.  T.   Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Big'  Stock 

New  Warehouse    :    Root's  Goods    ;    Prompt  Shipment    :    Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  124  West  Liberty  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Dadant's 

.  •  Foundation 

We  guarantee   it  absolute- 
ly  satisfactory-    c-vcry  -way. 


Ask  any  dealer  who  handles  our  make 
along  with  any  other,  and  he  will  say, 
"Of  course,  Dadant's  is  the  best."  A&k 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  used  our  make 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
WHY  ?  Because  we  make  the  manu- 
facture of  foundation  our  SPECIALTY. 
We  devote  our  time  and  energies  to 
making  THE  VERY  BEST  COMB 
FOUNDATION   that  CAN   BE  MADE. 

It  will  cost  you  no  more  than  any 
other  make.  Send  for  fi'ee  catalog  ami 
prices.  Early-order  discounts  on  all 
kinds  of  goods  for  the  bee-keeper  now. 

We  work  beeswax  into  foundation. 

We  buy  beeswax  at  all  times. 

Prices  sent  on  application. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

565.  567  West  Seventh  Street 
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Telephone  Your  Rush  Orders 

A  great  many  of  our  customers  can  reach  us  through  the  Michigan  State  Phone 
at  an  expense  of  from  ten  to  twenty-tive  cents.  When  yon  are  greatly  in 
need    of    goods    in    the    busy    season,     it    will    pay    you    to    use    the    phone. 

BEESWAX. 

We  always  pay  the  same  price  for  wax  as  The  Root  Company.  Watch  the 
notices  in  "Gleanings."  You  can  save  freight  expense  by  shipping  to  us.  Put 
your  name    in  the  box  and  ship  by  FREIGHT  to  BEECH,  Mich.,  via.   P.  M.  R.  R. 


We  believe  in  the  fll  Goods  we  Sell 


When  we  say    "Root-Quality,"    we  mean  that  for  selection  of  material,  excellence 
in  workmanship,    and   for   up-to-date  methods,  Root's    goods    are   unequaled. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Redford,  Mich. 


Jobbers    and    Dealers 


ROOT-QUALITY  GOO  DS"    in    Michigan. 


THE 

SWARMING 

SEASON 

is  here.  Are  you  prepared?  Why  not  order 
your  supplies  now,  and  take  advantage  of 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO,  which  places  our 
goods  in  your  door  cheaper  than  you 
can  get  them  elsewhere.  We  afford  you 
every  advantage  in  both  Poultry  and 
Bee  Supplies.  We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co. 's  bee-supplies,  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  Prairie  State  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


APICULTORES 

De  Espana,  Portugal  y  Colonies. 


Pidan  catalog-©s  de  las  colme- 
nas,  extractores,  prenzas  para 
cera,  ahumadores,  zinc  perfo- 
rado,  escape  de  abejas,  ve- 
los,  cuchillos,  maquinas  para 
hacer  base  de  panales,  y  todos 
otros  articulos  utiles  en  apicul- 
tura  manufacturado  per  la 
celeberrima  casa  de 


A.  I.  Root  Company, 

la  fabrica  la  mas  importante 
del  mundo.  Precios  muy  modi- 
cos  a  los  subag"entes  per  mer- 
cancias  puestas  en  nuestros 
talleres. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

Agente    G6n6rale 
POR  TODA  EUROPA  Y  COLONIAS, 

142  Faubourg  SAINT   DENIS,  PARIS.     lOme. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 


for  .  .  . 


BEE-SUPPLI 


Dislriliytor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclosively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 

GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON  EAKLYORDEKS 

Iwillbuyyour  Honey  and  Beeswax 

I  pay  cash  on  delivery;  or,  if  you  are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and 
state  quantity  wanted,  and  I  will  quote  you- the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity 
wanted — in  cans,  barrel-lots,  or  car-lots — of  extracted  or  comb  honey.  I 
guarantee  its  purity.      iHk         Ht         ifft         iHk         if*         i^*         ifk         t^ 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
finest  Golden  Italians,  Red-clovers,  Camiolans,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  foUowing  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  BULBS. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsolled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
■to  the  wood;  comts  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
•comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  darli;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  here  quoted  are  tvholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.— The  honey  market  has  been 
quite  brisk  for  this  time  of  the  year.  A  number  of 
odd  lots  have  been  cleaned  out  of  the  market.  We 
quote  fancy  comb,  14  to  1.5;  No.  1,  13  to  14;  amber,  12 
to  13;  fancy  white,  extracted,  7  to  8;  light  amber,  6  to  7. 
Beeswax  firm  at  32.  We  are  producers  of  honey  and 
do  not  handle  on  commission.        Wm.  A.  Selseb, 

June  10.  10  Vine  St 


ZANESViLLB,  O.— Practically  "nothing  doing"  in 
the  honey  line.  While  there  is  a  little  demand  for 
honey,  the  old  crop  is  wound  up  and  no  more  in  sight 
here.  Fancy  white  comb  would  bring  almost  any 
price  within  reason.  The  dearth  of  comb  honey  has 
stimulated  slightly  the  demand  for  extracted  in  retail 
packages.  I  quote  pound  jars  $2.20  per  dozen,  whole- 
sale. 

Locally  the  supply  of  beeswax  exceeds  the  demand. 
I  offer  33c  f .  o.  b.  Zanesville  in  exchange  for  bee-sup- 
plies. Edmund  W.  Peibce, 

June  4.  136  W.  Main  St. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. —The  honey  market  is  almost 
bare  of  comb  honey,  and  demand  good;  receipts  of  ex- 
tracted are  light,  and  the  demand  light.  We  quote 
No.  1  white  comb,  24-sec.  cases,  $3.25;  No.  2  white  and 
amber,  24-sec.  cases,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  extracted  white,  per 
lb.,  8;  extracted  amber,  per  lb.,  7  to  7%.  Beeswax,  per 
lb.,  30.  C.  C.  Clbmons  &  Co. 

June  1.  

Detroit.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  little 
better  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year,  and  very  little 
honey  in  town.  Extracted  is  dull.  Prices  as  follows: 
Fancy  and  A  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  17  to  18;  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  13  to  14;  darker  grades,  11  to  12;  extracted 
white  clover,  8  to  8%.  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son. 

May  25.  Redford,  Mich. 


New  YoBK.— White  comb  honey  is  practically  clean- 
ed up,  and  there  is  very  little  demand  at  this  time. 
Some  dark  and  mixed  comb  is  on  the  market,  but  no 
demand  to  speak  of,  and  some  of  this  will  have  to  be 
carried  over  until  next  season,  or  sold  at  a  sacrifice; 
therefore  we  can  not  encourage  shipments  of  off  grades 
or  dark  honey  at  this  time.  Extracted  honey  is  in  fair 
demand,  and  prices  are  ruling  firm.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle new  crop  arriving  as  yet  from  the  South;  and  while 
it  is  rather  early  we  doubt  whether  we  shall  have  any 
large  shipments  from  the  Southern  States  this  season, 
as  we  fear  there  will  be  a  short  crop,  .judging  from  the 
reports  we  are  receiving.  There  is  quite  a  good  stock 
of  last  year's  crop  still  on  the  market  —  sufficient  to 
last  until  the  new  crop  from  various  States  arrives. 
There  is  no  change  in  price  as  to  extracted  honey  since 
our  last.  Beeswax  is  firm,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for 
the  next  two  months  to  come. 

May  25.     Hildbeth  &  Segelken,  New  York. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.— In  regard  to  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  will  say  that  it  is  still  scarce  and  none  coming 
in,  as  the  market  is  bare  of  both  grades.  We  quote 
as  follows :  Fancy  white,  16  to  17;  No.  1,  14  to  15; 
amber,  13  to  14;  broken  and  inferior,  less.  Extracted 
honey  would  bring  7  in  five-gallon  cans;  Southern  in 
barrels,  from  5  to  6;  same  quality  in  five-gallon  cans, 
Vac,  higher.  Beeswax:  for  choice  pure,  31  per  lb.  Im- 
pure and  inferior,  less. 

June  11.  R.  H.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


Buffalo. — No  good  white  No.  1  whi,te-clover  honey 
in  our  market  now.  Occasionally  a  few  oases  arrive, 
but  it  sells  quick  at  16  to  17.  More  could  be  sold  if  we 
could  get  it.  There  is  some  demand  for  No.  2  white,  if 
good  color,  but  slow  sale  at  low  prices  when  the  comb 
shows  yellow.  Good  No.  2  white  is  13  to  14;  No.  1 
buckwheat,  10  to  11,  and  very  slow  sale;  No.  1  white 
extracted,  7  to  8;  No.  2  white  extracted,  6  to  7;  dark,  6 
to  6%;  beeswax,  32  to  33.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

May  22.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.— Extracted  honey  is  coming  in  very 
sparingly.  We  quote  our  market  as  follows:  fancy 
white  comb  honey,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  amber.  13 
to  14;  broken  and  inferior,  less;  Spanish  needle  in  5- 
gallon  cans  will  bring  about  7c;  Southern  in  barrels, 
5  to  6;  same  quality  in  5-gallon  cans,  Vn  to  Ic  higher. 
Beeswax,  for  choice  pure,  31;  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  Habtman  Pboduce  Co., 

May  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cincinnati.— There  is  no  material  change  in  the 
honey  market  at  this  writing.  Extracted  honey  is  not 
moving  as  rapidly  as  it  might,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather.  Quote  amber  in  barrels  at  5^  to  6%;  fancy 
table  honey  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  at  8  to  9;  for 
choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt,  we  are  paying  ■ 
31  cash,  and  33  in  trade,  delivered  here. 

May  23.      The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  51  Walnut  St. 


BEE     SUPPLIES. 

We  handle  the  finest  bee  supplies,  made  by  the  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG. 
CO.,  JaiTiestown,  N.  Y.  Big  Discounts  on  early  orders,  let  us  figure 
with  you  on  your  wants. 

MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVE  TAIL  HIVES,  have  a  honey  board,  warp- 
proof  coyer,  and  bottom  board,  think'of  it,  same  prico  as  the  regular 
tyles.     Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO., 


51    WALNUT   ,ST., 


CINCINNATI.    OHIO. 
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Chicago. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  supply  is  ex- 
hausted so  far  as  choice  grades  go,  with  a  few  lots  of 
o£f  and  low  grades  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  We 
do  not  look  for  any  movement  until  the  yield  of  1907 
appears  on  the  market.  Beeswax  sells  upon  arrival 
at  32  cts.  ,<,-  R.  A.  BuBNBTT  &  Co., 

May  20.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Denver.  —  This  market  is  entirely  bare  of  good 
white  comb  honey,  and  we  could  make  quick  sales  at 
good  figures  of  any  consignments  made  to  us  now. 
We  have  a  good  supply  of  extracted  honey  which  we 
are  quoting  at  7ii  to  8i4  for  strictly  No.  1  white,  and 
6?4  to  7%  for  light  amber.  We  pay  21  to  26  cents  for 
good  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n, 

May  22.  Denver,  Col. 

Schenectady.— Owing  to  the  continued  cold  weath- 
er, up  to  this  date,  there  has  been  an  unusual  demand 
for  comb  honey,  and  we  are  unable  to  fill  orders  for 
fancy  white  at  present,  but  have  some  No.  1  buck- 
wheat still  on  hand;  but  very  little  demand  for  ex- 
tracted.   Prices  unchanged.  - 

May  20.    Chas.  MacCulloch.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati.— The  market  on  fancy  white  comb  hon- 
ey is  entirely  bare.  No.  2  is  selling  slow  at  12;  extract- 
ed light  amber  brings  bVs  to  6.  Beeswax  is  selling 
here  at  $a5.00  per  100  lbs.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Mav  21.  2146-2148  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Columbus.— Market  is  almost  bare.    We  can  han- 
dle some  fancy  or  No.  1  white;  selling  15  to  I6. 
May  23.  Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  O. 


Liverpool,  England.— Chilian  honey,  3H  to  6%; 
Peruvian,  3H  to  6V2;  Californian,  5>^  to  8^;  Jamaican, 
3%  to  6%.  Taylor  &  Co., 

May  25.  Tithebarn  St. 

Havre,  France.— Honey  (extracted)  is  now  selling 
at  8  to  9  cts.  per  lb.  Beeswax  from  Madagascar 
brought  30  cts.,  and  French  unrefined,  31  to  33. 


EVANS  &  TURNER 

^^  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  ^. 

WANT 

TO  BUY 

1907 

CROP 

COMB 

HONEY 


Write  us  immediately,  nam- 
ing price  on  different  grades. 

We  want  to  h  ea  r  especially  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Producers 


The  Danzenbalter  20th  Century  Smolcer 

Pat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 


Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  Louis,  IQ04. 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST. 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N.  E.  France,  Platteville, 
Wis.,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says:    .,  ; 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— Mr.  Grant  Stanley,Nisbet, 
Pa — "'After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-cla^s  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,Tenn. 
— "  I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season. 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  bee-keeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  and  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date," 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.— Dr.  Reginald  Munson, 
Washington,  D.  C. — "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan-ze,  Ivair^«  3/4-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,$3;  five,$4.50. 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

"  Facts  About  Bees."  a  sixty-fo%ir-page  pamphlet,  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  alsoZaddress  of  your  bee-keepina 
friend  .for  same. 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition;Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk.) 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  differentgrades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN. 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 
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Hive 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

The  body  of  the  hive  has  five  frames  with  a  total  comb  capacity  of  five-sixths  of  two 
full-sized  Hoffman  frames — that  is,  each  is  exactly  one-third  that  of  a  full  frame  (16|X8 
inches  interior).  The  frame  itself  has  somewhat  the  appeai'ance  of  a  large  section  5|x8 
inches.  It  is  supplied  with  full  comb  foundation,  or  with  a  starter  across  the  end  as  may 
be  desired.  The  length  (8  inches)  of  these  small  sections  is  the  same  as  the  depth  of  the 
interior  of  a  Hoffman  frame,  and  the  depth  (5f  inches)  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  Hoff- 
man, so  that  three  may  be  fitted  into  the  length  of  the  Hoffman,  if  placed  side  by  side  and  on  end. 

The  super  is  fitted  with  sections  2.^  inches  deep  by  2  inches  wide — that  is,  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  Danzenbaker  4x5  section,  and  hence  it  may  be  used,  if  desired,  in  the  regular 
Danzenbaker  super  as  "toy"  or  "sample"  sections  (Fig.  2).  These  little  sections,  when 
tilled  either  in  the  Pearl  Agnes  hive  or  the  I'egular  full-sized  super,  are  convenient,  dainty, 
attractive,  and,  to  the  young  folks,  "just  too  cunning  for  any  thing."  They  may  be  used 
as  sale  samples,  or  novelties  for  the  table,  or  as  gifts  to  friends  and  to  visitors  at  the  apiary. 
The  fences  of  the  super  are  in  the  same  fonu,  but  of  smaller  size  than  the  regular  fences. 
The  cover  is  shaped  like  a  gable  and  roof,  so  that,  together  with  the  fanciful  painting  of  the 
three  parts  in  three  different  colors  gives  the  whole  a  pleasing  effect.  And  it  is  fui'ther  en- 
hanced by  the  feeding-bottle  (with  perforated  cap)  which  extends  down  through  the  roof, 
and  is  of  the  proper  length  to  project  far  enough  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  chimney. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  11,  1907. 

(renttcinen: — The  three-frame  nucleus  and  tested  queen  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  at  once  installed  them  in 
my  observation  hive  bought  of  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston.  They  prospered  finely  in  spite  of  the  cold 
weather.  I  also  bought  of  Mr.  Jepson  a  Pearl  Aynes  hive  for  my  baby  Ruth  (ten  years  old),  the  first  Pearl 
Agnes  hive  sold  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Jepson,  and  into  six  of  my  frames  I  put  eighteen  Pearl  Agnes  frames.  On 
looking  at  them  this  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  brood  hatching  out,  and  I  am  in  a  rush  to  transfer,  so  I  am 
wiring  you  for  a  red-clover  queen,  select  untested,  to  be  mailed  to-day  sure,  and  I  hope  you  will  receive  my 
message  in  time  to  ship  her  majesty  to-day.  Yours  very  truly,    Edwin  E.  Harbington. 

Prices 

A  complete  little  hive.  Just  right  for  teachers  of  small  schools,  and  others  who  want  to  study  the  bee  for 
a  short  time  at  little  expense;  with  five  brood-frames  5i^x8,  and  super  holding  twenty  sections  2x2^x1  %,  with 
necessary  fences,  complete  with  foundation  at  the  following  price:  each,  nailed  and  painted,  $2..50;  in  fiat,  $1.75. 
ten  in  flat,  $15.00.  *  Filled  with  bees  and  untested  Italian  queen,  this  hive  can  be  sent  at  low  cost  by  express.' 
Price  of  complete  hive  with  bees  and  queen,  with  smoker,  veil,  and  book  of  instructions,  $5.00. 


THe  A.  I.  Root  Compariy,  Medirka,  OHio 
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We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Swarthmore 
outfits  advertised  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  If  you 
have  not  tried  your  hand  at  rearing  a  few  queens  by 
this  system  you  have  missed  a  good  deal  of  real  en- 
joyment. You  may  not  make  any  money  by  the  op- 
eration (you  can  if  you  wish),  but  the  fun  of  it  to  a 
bee-keeper  is  beyond  expression  in  figures.  It  is 
the  romantic  part  of  bee-keeping,  though  it  has  also 
much  to  do  with  the  practical  side  as  well.  There 
is  also  another  reason  why  you  should  try  modern 
queen-rearing.  It  is  this:  If  you  don't  experiment  a 
little  in  this  line  the  other  bee-keepers  whom  you 
meet  will  call  you  an  old  fogy,  whatever  that  is. 


THE  trade  in  bees  AND  QUEENS. 

So  far  this  has  been  a  hard  season  on  the  breeders 
of  bees  and  queens,  for  several  reasons.  The  weath- 
er has  been  unfavorable  — probably  the  worst  we 
have  had  for  twenty-live  years,  and  this  state  of  af- 
fairs prevails  over  the  entire  country.  Owing  also 
to  heavy  losses  in  springing,  the  demands  on  the 
breeders  have  been  unusually  heavy  —  more,  proba- 
bly than  thev  could  fulfill  had  the  spring  been  mild. 
Another  disagreeable  feature  has  been  the  phenom- 
enally nice  weather  for  a  day  or  two,  followed  by 
snowing  or  freezing  weather.  This  caused  the 
breeders  to  promise  in  the  first  place  to  give  early 
delivery  and  then  disappoint  their  customers.  Ow- 
ing to  the  cold  unsettled  weather  the  quality  of  the 
queens  has  also  been  impaired,  for  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  bright  nice  weather  not  only  produces 
better  stock,  but  the  color  of  the  bees  is  actually 
lighter  and  brighter  — a  fact  not  generally  known. 
We  trust,  therefore,  the  breeders  will  be  treated 
leniently,  as  all  these  drawbacks  are  beyond  their 
control,  tox  there  is  no  way  of  getting  round  the 
weather  clerk.  As  a  general  thing,  our  breeders  are 
very  painstaking  and  careful,  and  are  desirous  of 
pleasing  their  trade  in  every  way  possible:  but  they 
are  subject  to  natural  causes.  There  may  be 'a  few 
careless  breeders,  but  they  cut  no  figure. 

The  foregoing  may  seem  rather  hard,  but  all  rural 
industries  are  subject  to  these  uncertainties. 


A  NEW  TOOL. 

If  there  is  any  thing  bee-keepers  dearly  love  it  is 
a  new  apicultural  tool  to  experiment  with.  In  this 
respect  they  are  all  Yankees,  to  the  manor  born. 
Next  to  this  they  like  to  argue  with  each  other  as 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  every  thing  new  in  bee- 
keeping; and  the  bee-keeper  who  does  not  try  the 
latest  inventions  along  this  line  is  looked  down  on 
by  the  other  members  of  the  craft. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  in  reading  the  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue  of  E.  H.  Dewey,  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Mass.,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  merits 
of  his  foundation-fastening  machine  for  starters  in 
sections.  Mr.  Dewey's  invention  is  something  en- 
tirely new  and  quite  ingenious.  Send  for  Ms  circu- 
lar.   

We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  ad't  of 
the  ElectricWheel  Co., of  Quincy.Ill., whose  specialty 
is  wagon-wheels  made  entirely  of  steel.  These  wheels 
are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old-style  high  wooden 
wheels  with  narrow  tires.  Naturally  steel  wheels 
are  far  more  durable  than  wooden.  They  are  less 
expense  for  repairs,  for  very  dry  or  very  wet  weather 
has  no  effect  on  them.  They  are  wide-tired,  there- 
fore do  not  sink  into  the  soft  earth  as  narrow  tires 
do. and  therefore  economize  the  work  of  the  horses  or 
mules.  They  do  not  destroy  the  roa'ds  as  harrow- 
tire  wheels  do.  They  run  easy,  for.  being  made  en- 
tirely of  steel,  they  run  true  and  smooth.  But  they 
have  a  tremendous  advantage  in  that  they  are  only 
half  the  height  of  the  old  style.  This  makes  a 
wagon  fitted  out  with  these  wheels  very  much  easier 
to  load,  and  handier  in  every  way  They  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  harvest  field  for  almost  any 
crop.  For  cane  and  corn  crops  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter. They  are  handy  for  hauling  bees,  as  they  are 
easily  loaded,  and  run  smoothly.  This  company 
also  make  wagons  fitted  with  their  wheels  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  require  a  new  wagon,  but 
they  sell  a  great  many  sets  separately  from  the 
wagon.  They  sell  many  sets  of  these  wheels  to 
residents  of  foreign  countries,  and  more  particularly 
so  in  Cuba  and  other  tropical  countries  where  the 
conditions  are  very  trying.  They  are  not  as  expen- 
sive as  might  be  supposed.    Write  for  prices. 
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AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

SEASON  FOR 

1907 


^   * 


SEND  IN  YOUR   ORDER 
NOW. 


U/>e  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

5yrac\ise        '^       "^       ^       ^i^       ^       ^       New  YorK 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outtit.  tirst  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  betrinner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world." — A.  I.  Boot,  in  Gleanings,  July  1,  1906. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "  a  perfect  s^rarden,"  as- 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin  "  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser.  ' 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


THE  SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 

A  series  of  booklets  on  bee  subjects  by  E.  L 
Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania,  known  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  as  "Swarthmore.  "  These  books  are 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information.  The 
Swarthmore  method  of  queen-rearing  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  important  innovation  in  bee-keep- 
ing of  recent  years: 

INCREASE.  The  first  of  the  series.  Anyone 
desirmg  to  enlarge  his  apiary  should  learn  the 
Swarthmore  way.  Price,  postpaid  25  cts 
French  edition  entitle(^  "Accroissement,"  50  cts 
postpaid. 

BABY  NUCLEI.  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating  queens  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  the  queen-rearing  business 
From  this  booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts.  French  edition 
entitled     Nuclei  Miniatures."  .50  cts.  postpaid 

COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarthmore  methods  of 
queen-rearing  in  regard  to  cell-getting.  Price 
postpaid,  25  cts. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  Revised 
edition.  It  tells  the  honey-producer  how  to  rear 
queens  by  the  very  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little  money  and  little 
trouble,  in  just  as  effective  and  economical  plan 
for  the  bee-keeper  who  works  for  profit.  Price 
25  cts.  postpaid. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS 
Complete  outfit  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 

ORDERS  for  these  books  should  be  sent  to 
your  regular  dealer  in  supplies,  or  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  bee-journal.  The  trade  supplied  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  distributing 
agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt. 
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A  Square  Deal." 


We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  GiiBANiNGS 
IN  Bee  CuiiTUBB  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  new  business  which  is 
likely  to  prove  profitable  we  hope  you  will  read 
what  the  Medina  Concrete  Machinery  Co.  have  to 
say.  Since  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of 
lumber,  concrete  construction  has  become  quite 
prominent, 


If  America  excels  in  any  thing  it  is  in  the  inven- 
tion of  articles  intended  to  facilitate  the  housekeep- 
ers' work.  One  of  ttese  inventions  that  has  real 
merit  is  the  steam-cooker,  which  largely  rPduces  the 
work  of  cooking, -and  in  some  cases  may  materially 
reduce  the  attention  required,  and  also  the  cost  of 
fuel.  The  odors  of  cooking  food  are  also  controlled 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  steam-cooker.  Evidently 
the  steam-cooker  ireets  a  real  need  with  many  peo- 
ple, for  there  is  a  large  demand  for  them.  Among 
the  best  and  also  one  of  the  hrst  in  the  field,  is  the 
O-hi-o  cooker,  made  in  Toledo,  O  ,  which  you  will 
find  advertised  regularly  in  Gleanings.  The  com- 
pany who  make  these  utensils  are  very  desirous  of 
securing  agents  to  push  the  sale  of  them,  and  make 
liberal  arrangements  with  that  end  in  view. 


THE    VILLAGE. 


We  have  recently  come  on  to  a  magazine  that  is 
unique.  It  is  true  we  have  magazines  galore  nowa- 
days, all  more  or  less  claiming  to  be  original,  but 
this  one  occupies  a  new  field  and  does  it  well.  As 
its  name  indicates,  it  is  devoted  to  village  life  as  a 
thing  apart  from  city  or  rural  life.  Very  little  has 
yet  been  said  about  our  beautiful  American  villages 
where  everybody  has  a  kindly  interest  in  everybody 
else,  and  where  socialism  has  no  show  because  the 
inhabitants  are  all  true  socialists.  Here  we  find 
blended  the  charming  simplicity  of  rural  life  with 
what  is  best  in  city  life.  Th's  magazine  undertakes 
to  exploit  the  village  in  much  the  same  manner  the 
great  magazines  have  magnified  the  glories  of  the 
great  cities  without  saying  very  much  about  their 
drawbacks.  Evidently  there  is  a  wide  field  to  be  oc- 
cupied. In  the  June  number  now  before  us,  Morris- 
ville.  N.  Y.;  Auburndale,  Mass.:  Fredonia.  N.  Y.; 
Medway,  Mass.;  Ticonderoga.  N.  Y..  and  Woodbine, 
N.  J.,  come  in  for  notice  in  a  sympathetic  mood. 
But.  in  addition,  a  bee  village  comes  in  for  special 
treatment  as  exemplif>  ing  in  the  highest  degree 
communal  life.  To  our  foreign  readers  who  are  anx- 
ious to  learn  just  how  Americans  live  we  would  rec- 
ommend this  magazine.  Village  improvenient,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  is  an  important  feature  of 
this  magazine.  It  is  published  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
and  35  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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The  Bee-keepers'  Review 


For  March  has  for  a  frontispiece  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  winter-scenes  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. It  is  the  apiary  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Miller,  of  London, 
Ont.,  Canada,  who  tells  how  he  makes  a  success  of 
hauling  honey  home  to  extract  it,  using  a  gasoline- 
engine  as  power  to  run  the  extractor.  Mr.  Miller 
says  that  with  his  system  of  management  he  can 
manage  500  colonies  alone. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater,  of  Idaho,  tells  how  he  success- 
fully managed  an  apiary  36  miles  from  home,  warm- 
ing up  the  last  batch  of  honey  in  a  12x16  honey-house 
before  extracting  it. 

The  April  issue  shows  how  to  protect  a  hive  with 
tarred  felt  by  tying  it  on— only  the  work  of  one  min- 
ute, and  one  man  can  do  the  work  alone. 


Mr.  Townsend  is  continuing  his  series  of  articles  on 
"  Helpful  hints  for  Extensive  Bee-keeping,"  and  he 
makes  the  articles  very  seasonable,  and  very  helpful. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  things 
that  may  be  found  in  these  issues  of  the  Review;  but 
they  show  the  character  of  the  reading  that  maybe 
found  in  the  Review. 

There  are  still  a  few  sets  of  the  Review  for  1906  on 
hand,  and,  as  long  as  they  last,  a  set  will  be  sent 
free  to  each  subscriber  for  1907, 

The  book.  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  is  $1.20;  or  with 
the  Review,  only  $2.00  for  both. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Micli. 


^U  PARTES 


oney  Crop 


in  1906,  but  we  sold  in  Michigan 

1,143,000 

LEWIS  SECTIONS 

WHY? 

A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.         Remus,  Mich.,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

Dear  Sir: — I  use  Lewis  Sections  exclusively,  there  are  none  better — the 
only  perfect  "V"-cut  section  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  They  fold  with- 
out moistening.  E.  D.  Towt^send. 

5  CARLOADS  NOW  IN 

The  rush  is  now  on.  Do  not  send  your  orders  to  the  one- 
hoi"se  dealer  and  be  disappointed.  We  ship  goods  the  same 
day  order  is  received.  Our  shipping  facilities  are  the  best  in 
Michigan — 74  freight  and  55  express  trains  daily. 


ADVANCED  BEE-VEI 

cord  arrangement,  cotton 


L,   French  tulle  veiling.  l!Zf\g^ 
with  silk  face,  postpaid,  %J\J\^ 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO., 

-^Longdistance  phones :  Or^inH  R^nirl^   IWIir^h 
Bell   181  ;  Citizens,3l20  ^»a""  iXcipiu:*,  IVI  icn. 


Otir 

discounts 


BEE-5UPPLIEvS 


still  in 
effect. 


Al/'E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
*  •  make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, up-to-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  cax'd  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Address  KretcKiner  Mf£^.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  loMra. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogs  issued  in  Geriaan  and  Enolish. 
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NOW 


to  fill  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades.  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.W.  GARY  &  SON,  Lyonsville.Mass. 


A  NEW  BEE-SUPPLY  HOUSE 


-AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.        W.J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


NORTHERN    NEW   YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

t)UY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best 
^  advantage.  Save  freight  charges  and  time. 
Large  stock  of  new  goods.  "Root's  goods."  Cash 
paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.  F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

546  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD,        ILLINOIS. 


IU^<? 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WiLLIAMSOlM, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  Washington.  D.  C 


60-lb.  SQUARE  CANS 
^     FOR  SALE.     jS^ 

1000  60-lb.  honey-cans,  A  No.  1  condition,  packed  two 
in  a  case.    Cases  also  first  class.    Will  sell  them  cheap. 

MICHIGAN  WHITE  CLOVER  HONEY  CO., 
29  Woodbridge  St.  West,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year   now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

.   J.  M    Jenkins 

'WettxmpKatt  .Alabama 


SEE 

THAT  tOOP 


Costs     only 
$1.00,    prepaid. 
Get  one  and  se 
cure   the    agency 
in    your     locality. 
Every    one    buys    it. 
Great  opportunity   for 
agents  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  One  ag-ent  sold  100  in 
i  days.  Write  for  booklet  B  8 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO. 
6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago, 


MYERS   LOCK 
STITCH  AWL 

Makes  same  stitch  as  sew- 

"ng    machine.      Repairs 

hoes,    harness,     carpets, 

awnings,  sails,  gloves, 

mittens    saddles, 

ibes,  comforts  or 

fur  coats.     You 

need  one, your 

n  e  i.gnb  o  r 

needs  one 

every 

day. 


Mexican 

Palm-leaf 

Hat 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Hand-woven  by  Mexl- 


OvCt'ans  In  Mexico,  from 
palni  tlber;  double 
veave.  durable,  and 
light  weight,  with  col- 
ored design  In  brim.  It 
retails  at  81;  sent  post- 
jpald  for  50c  to  introduce 
I  our  Mexican  hats  and 
drawn-work.  Same  hat 
plain.  40c;  both  for  75c. 
Large,  medium,  and 
small  sizes.  Fine  for 
fishing,  camping,  seasuore,  and  gardening.  Hat  booklet  free. 
TheFrancIs  E.Lester  Co., Dept.AA.Mesilla  Park, N.M. 


r^ITTCUSEDINTHISNAGAZINE 
\>\J  1\3  -T-  ARL  FROM    — 
r/f£  MUGLER,  £JYGRA  VINO  CO. 
MUGLER,  &LD'C.    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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PORTER  BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  takingf  off  surplus  this  is  the 
greatest  saving  device.  It  does  •  away 
with  the  shaking  of  the  heavy  supers, 
the  cruelty  of  excessive  smoking  which 
causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their  honey  and 
start  robbing.  Just  tip  the  super  to  the 
angle  of  45  degrees  and  insert  the  board. 
In  a  few  hours  it  is  free  of  bees;  then 
take  off  your  super.  You  can  as  well  af- 
ford to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without 
the  Porter  Bee-escape. 

PRICES 

Each,  20  cts. ;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35  cts.  each;  $3.25  per  10; 
by  express  or  freight. 

TESTIMONIALS 

They  are  perfect  in  action.— British  Bee  Journal. 

No  bee-keeper  can  afford  to  be  without  them.— 
Prof.  Cook  in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Worthy  of  highest  commendation.— Eugene  Secor, 
judge  on  awards.  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

I  would  not  do  without  them  even  if  they  cost  five 
five  dollars  apiece.— W.  Muth-Rasmussen,  Indepen- 
dence, Cal. 

They  are  absolutely  perfect.  I  can  not  tolerate 
my  own  make  since  using  them.— John  S.  Reese, 
Winchester,  Ky. 

They  are  one  of  the  best  things  ever  brought  into 
any  apiary,  and  should  be  used  in  every  bee-yard 
in  the  whole  world. — Wm.  McEvoy,  Foul-brood  In- 
spector, Ontario,  Canada. 

There  is  no  robbing  or  fighting  or  disturbance  in 
the  apiary  when  the  surplus  honey  is  taken  off  with 
them.  They  are  simply  perfect. — W.  Woodley  in 
British  Bee  Journal. 


HOUSE  ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you 
wish  to  clear  of  bees.  The  most  persis- 
tent robber  can  not  return.  Some  bee- 
keepers make  a  practice  of  taking  off  the 
filled  supers  ana  stacking  seven  tr  eight 
in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey-house 
mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape.  Don't  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  you  get  a  supply.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  them  longer. 

PRICES 

Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 
TESTIMONIALS 

The  Porter  bee-escape  clears  the  supers  of  bees  so 
perfectly  and  quickly  and  easily  that  it  makes  the 
taking  off  of  honey  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dread  as 
in  former  years.— G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  removal  of  full  honey-boxes  has  become  an 
amusement  since  we  began  using  the  Porter  bee- 
escape- — Ed.  Bertrand,  Editor  Revue  Internationale 
d'Apiculture,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

This  number  of  the  Review  contains  more  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  Porter  bee-escape  than  any 
other  issue  has  ever  contained  of  any  other  imple- 
ment; but  so  long  as  it  is  deserved,  who  cares? — 
Bee-keepers'  Review. 

They  are  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  for  f  xpel- 
ling  bees  from  supers.— G.  J.  Plansburg,  South 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  be  without  them  for  four  times  what 
they  cost.— Dr.  W.  A.  Tufts,  Musson,  La. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  bee-escape  is  the  one  invent- 
ed by  R.  &  E.  C.  Porter— W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  use  them  and  do  not.— M.  H.  Mendle- 
son,  Ventura,  Cal. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere  I 


R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer 
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ROOT     OBSERVATION     HIVE. 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
ever-inci'easing  interest  in  bees  as  a  [tt 
subject  for  nature  study  in  the  schools, 
and  a  corresponding  demand  for  ob- 
servation hives  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  bees  at  work,  without  exposing  the 
student  directly  to  them,  as  is  necessary 
with  ordinary  hives.  To  meet  this  de- 
■  mand  we  offer  sevei'al  styles  and  sizes 
of  observation  hives.  These  are  matlc 
with  skeleton  frame,  with  glass  in 
sides  and  ends  of  the  brpod-chaml^er, 
and  in  sides  only  of  the  super.  Shut- 
ters are  provided  to  cover  the  glass. 
These  shutters  have  brass  rings  to 
handle  them  by  and  brass  buttons  to 
hold  them  in  place.  Brass  hooks  are 
also  provided  to  hold  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  hive 


together.  The 
hives  are  finish- 
ed in  the  natural 
wood,  oiled  and 
varnished,  and 
alltogetherthey 
are  very  attrac- 
tive in  appear- 
ance. We  fur- 
nish themregu- 
larlyin  8-frame, 
Langstroth 
depth.  The  su- 
per is  fitted  for 


OBSEBVATION    HIVE    INSIDE    A    BOOM    WITH    ENTRANCE    UNDBB 
THE  RAISED  SASH. 

the  4x5xlf  plain  section.  Hives  are 
usually  furnished  put  together  and 
finished.  We  can  supply  material  in 
the  fiat,  but  it  is  work  for  a  cabinet- 
maker who  understands  his  business  to 
put  them  up,  and  we  do  not  care  to  fur- 
nisii  them  in  fiat  unless  you  order  one 
complete  as  a  model. 

The   bottom   is   no  longer  than  the 
hive,  and  a  covered  extension  is  pro- 
vided to  lead  the  bees  outdoors  under 
the  window-sash  or  other  opening  pro- 
vided.     In  the  full-sized  hive  a  colony 
I  of  hees  can  be  kept  by  a  window  the 
year  round,  or  for  only  a 
part  of  the  season,  as  may 
1)6  desired.     The  work  of 
the    hive,   including   the 
^     building  of  comb  in  the 
sections,  can  be  watched 
at  intervals  without  open- 
ing the  hive  or  disturb- 
ing the  bees.     For  work 
in  the  schoolroom  before 
a  class  we  recommend  the 


OBSERVATION  HIVE  WITH  PANELS  REMOVED. 


one-frame  hive.  With  the  one-trame 
observation  hive  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  frame  of  bees  and  put  in  a  fresh 
one  about  once  a  week  at  least,  for  the 
best  results.  As  a  I'ule,  aiTangements 
may  be  made  with  a  local  bee-keeper 
to  provide  a  frame  of  bees  each  Mon- 
day morning,  returning  at  end  of  week. 
We  make  one-frame  observation  hives 
for  L.  frames  or  for  Danz.  frames  and  a 
row  of  sections  above,  or  the  L.  fr.  with 
a  row  of  sections  above.  These  are  pro- 
vided with  a  wood  case  to  slip  over  to  shut 
out  the  light  when  you  are  not  watching 
the  bees.  We  show  this  one-frame  hive 
and  the  case  in  accompanying  illus- 
tration. This  consists  of  turned-wood 
corners  with  glass  inserted  in  grooves 
in  ends  as  well  as  the  sides.  ' 


ONE-FRAME  OBSERVATION  HIVE  WITH  CASE  REMOVED. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN   BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=Tool 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  among  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
season.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  inventea  by  Wm.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  ihe  market  before.  We  hive  latelj  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench'e  widow,  and  have  had  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 

^       .^  o 

C5 


(This  picture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  Made  of  high-grade  malleable  ron,  much  like  wrought  iron, 
8J^  inches  long.  The  middle  partis  1  1-16  inches  wide  an  i  7-32  thick.  The  sma'iier  ead  is  ijg  inches  long,  H 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc.,  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says:  *•  Of  all  the  hive-tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  spying  ne  thought  "just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wiison,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool:  "It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don'l  st?  how  it  could  be  improved  upon.  I  am  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriljer. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free  ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive-Tool  alone  for  80  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
8  months*  "  trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

OEOROE  W    \  ORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILU 


s 

C3. 

pn 
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$1  ?l55^^[:?y^^^  50c 

Send  us  $1.50,  and  we  will  mail  you  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  also  one  of  our  splendid  Standard-bred  Untested  Italian 
Queens    this    month.        "First    come,    first   served"    with    queens. 

Address    as    above 


MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


3a      MEANS     B 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freight 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  mad6  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 
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If   ^oods    are    ivatited    quicR,    send    to    Pouder.  '* 

Establisbed  188Q 


What  the  Other 
Fellow  Says: 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


Sometimes  the  other  fellow's  views 

on  a  subject  count  for  more  than  the 

opinion  of  the  man  most  interested. 

Here's  what  one  of  my  old  customers 

thinks  about  my  methods  : 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  ,        Peru,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dear  >sir:— In  my  capacity  as  distributing 
agent  for  your  bee-supplies  I  have  been 
mentally  scanning  the  past.  You  have  sent 
me  value  received  for  every  dollar  that  I  have 
ever  sent  you,  and  each  shipment  some  ex- 
tras thrown  in,  in  the  form  of  promptness, 
accuracy,  care  in  packing,  and  so  forth.  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  your  tokens  of  ap- 
preciation.   You  will  please  till  the  following 

order Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  S.  Demuth. 


For  years  this  man  has  been  aware 
of  the  advantage  of  "  sending  to 
Pouder  "  for  his  supplies. 

He  got  all  he  expected,  and  more. 

Other  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
would  tell  you  about  the  same  thing 
if  you  could  ask  them. 

'  My  success  was  brought  about  by 
an  eighteen  years'  of  prompt  and  re- 
liable dealing  with  my  customers  — 
attending  to  the  smallest  details  of 
their  orders. 

I  sell  Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices, 
and  you  are  saved  freight  charges  on 
them;  Hoffman's  Frames  and  Dan- 
zenbaker  Hives,  Dovetailed  Hives, 
Section  Honey- boxes,  Weed-process 
Comb  Foundation,  and  other  sup- 
plies, always  ready  for  shipment. 

I  pay  31c  in  cash  or  33c  in  trade 
for  beeswax.  Send  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, according  to  size  of  shipment. 

Get  my  new  catalog — it's  free. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 


5^3-515    Massachusetts   A. venue,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IN 
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Published  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Kedina,  Ohl» 
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Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips'  government  bulletin 
on  queen-rearing  now  appears  in  French,  by 
M.  Mont-Jovet. 

A.  I.  Root  seems  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  outdoor  air.  Keep 
it  up,  Bro.  Root. 

Italians,  says  R.  Pincot,  ApicuUcur,  page 
113,  build  cells  having  a  mean  diameter  of 
5.5  millimeters,  while  the  natives  reach  only 
5.2  millimeters. 

The  Irish  Bee  Journal,  one  of  the  bright- 
est in  the  world,  opens  its  7th  volume  in 
spick-and-span  new  dress,  and  its  paper  and 
typography  are  now  in  keeping  with  its  con- 
tents. 

That  bees  automatically  follow  any  one 
color  when  foraging  is  disproved  by  see- 
ing a  bee  on  a  hyacinth-bed,  visiting  in  suc- 
cession all  the  different  colors  on  one  trip. — 
U.  Kramer,  Schweiz.  Bztg.,-p.  148.  [Correct 
you  are. — Ed.] 

I  PROPHESY  that  the  "Temperance"  de- 
partinent  will  not  be  a  permanent  feature  of 
Gleanings.  "'Cause  why?"  Because  at 
the  rate  things  are  now  moving  it  will  no  be 
long  till  saloons  are  driven  out  entirely,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  department. 

I  Bees  build  their  cells  not  exact  hexagons, 
but  with  the  transverse  diameter  greater  than 
|the  two  oblique  diameters.  Following  this, 
jRietsche  makes  foundation  with  cells  having 

II  transverse  diameter  of  5.6  millimeters 
[.220472  of  an  inch,  or  4.5357  cells  to  the  inch), 
and  oblique  diameters  of  5.45  millimeters.— 
"\piculteur,  p.  113. 

L.  E.  Mercer  is  a  dangerous  man  to  be 
unning  around  loose  among  bee-keepers, 
letting   examples   of  extravagance.     At  the 


Los  Angeles  convention  he  was  sporting  an 
automobile.  I  forgave  him  that  extravagance 
because  he  gave  me  a  spin  in  it;  but  there  he 
is  again,  top  of  p.  771,  at  work  with  his  Sun- 
day clothes  on !  For  such  extravagance  there 
can  be  no  forgiveness. 

Speculative  feeding  is  the  name  in  Ger- 
many for  what  we  call  stimulative  feeding, 
and  an  appropriate  name  it  is.  Lehrer  Cre- 
mer  says  in  D.  Bicnen  Zticht,  "He  who  spec- 
ulates, always  risks,  and  often  loses."  [Stim- 
ulative feedlrig  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner 
maybe  and  probably  is  at  times  "specula- 
tive;" but  in  the  hands  of  a  veteran  there 
need  be  no  risk. — Ed.] 

Observant  bee-keepers  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  noted  that,  when  brood-rearing  is  about 
to  cease,  eggs  and  sealed  brood  will  be  found, 
but  no  unsealed  larva?.  Devauchelle  {A2n- 
ctilteur,  142)  says  this  is  because  the  temper- 
ature in  the  brood-nest  sinks  below  80°, 
hence  too  cold  for  the  eggs  to  hatch,  although 
the  queen  continues  laying.  He  has  found 
the  same  thing  to  occur  in  cold  spells  in  the 
spring. 

A  bee,  when  it  travels  afoot,  always  moves 
three  legs  at  a  time;  but  it  isn't  a  pacer. 
The  front  leg  and  the  hind  leg  on  one  side 
move  simultaneously  with  the  middle  leg  on 
the  other  side.  [It  is  probable  that  not  one 
bee-keeper  in  a  thousand  would  be  able  to 
describe  the  movements  of  the  legs  of  a  bee 
in  walking.  Probably  now  a  good  many  of 
us  will  watch  the  operation  and  see  if  the 
observation  here  made  is  correct. — Ed.] 

In  Germany  a  solution  of  honey  in  alco- 
hol and  water  is  generally  used  as  a  lubri- 
cant for  foundation-machines.  Cheaper  and 
better,  says  Kramer  {Schweiz.  Bztg.,  156),  is 
this:  Grate  raw  unpeeled  potatoes,  and  pour 
on  them  water  quite  warm.  Stir  a  few  min- 
utes; strain,  and  you  have  the  vei-y  best  lu- 
bricant. Isn't  that  practically  the  same  as 
starch,  that  has  been  largely  used  in  this 
country?  [Yes,  but  not  quite  so  good.  The 
trouble  with  a  starchy  lubricant  is  that  it  is 
likely  to  sour  and  mildew  on  the  foundation 
after  it  is  packed  in  boxes.  We  would  ob- 
ject   to  alcohol  and  water,  because  the  for- 
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mer   is   expensive,  and  besides  we  have  no 
proof  that  soap  is  obnoxious  to  bees.  — Ed.] 

Dr.  Bruennich,  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  quoting 
Doolittle  as  authority  for  letting  bees  do  their 
own  superseding,  says  in  Bienen  Vater  that 
Doolittle  is  an  investigator  of  bees  for  whom 
he  has  extraordinary  respect,  counting  him 
one  of  the  greatest  lights  among  bee-keepers 
in  the  whole  world.  It  seems  good  to  find  a 
man  broad-minded  enough  to  recognize  worth 
in  whatever  country  it  may  be  found. 

"  Section  "  is  a  word  likely  to  be  over- 
worked it  sectional  hives  come  into  pi'omi- 
nence.  On  page  766,  Fig.  3  shows  a  "section 
filled  with  brood-frames,"  and  Fig.  2  a  sec- 
tion filled  with  sections.  Isn't  there  too  much 
"section  "  about  that?  Why  not  use  "  a  story 
of  brood-frames  "  and  "a  story  of  sections " ? 
[We  can  not  see  how  there  could  be  any  con- 
fusion, as  the  context  will  almost  invariably 
show  what  is  meant.  We  have  many  sam- 
ples of  the  same  thing  in  our  common  Eng- 
lish of  every-day  life.— F]d.] 

Apicultural-experiment  stations  num- 
ber 33  in  Austi'ia;  in  Switzerland,  38;  in  U. 
S. — ?  [Our  dear  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  a  gi-eat 
deal  for  us  now;  but,  say — it  is  not  true  that 
he  has  no  stations  for  the  study  of  apiculture. 
Besides  the  one  at  Washington,  D.  C,  there 
is  a  sub-station  at  Chico,  California,  in  charge 
of  J.  M.  Rankin.  Already  much  and  impor- 
tant work  has  been  done,  especially  in  the 
line  of  original  investigation  of  bee  diseases. 
A  multiplicity  of  stations  may  not  do  the 
work  of  a  couple  of  good  ones.— Ed.] 

Dr.  Bruennich  [Lcqjz  Bztg.,  p.  42)  takes 
Americans  severely  to  task  for  their  unscien- 
tific methods  in  bee  culture,  i"unning  all  over 
the  world '  for  new  varieties,  and  mixing 
blood  indiscriminately,  instead  of  persisting 
in  the  pure  culture  of  some  one  variety.  ■  The 
rebuke  is  merited,  doctor;  but  please  remem- 
ber that  conditions  here  are  not  the  same  as 
in  Switzerland.  You  have  found  that  the 
native  bee  is  better  for  you  than  any  foreign 
variety,  and  you  are  wise  to  persist  in  its 
pure  culture.  We  have  found  that  for  us  a 
foreign  variety  is  better  than  the  native,  and 
as  yet  are  not  entirely  sure  that  some  other 
foreigner  may  not  be  still  better.  Do  you 
blame  us  for  scouring  the  world  for  that  pos- 
sibly better  variety? 

The  fear  that  bees  would  gnaw  around 
foundation  splints  has  prevented  your  enthu- 
siasm, Mr.  Editor,  p.  755.  Will  that  fear  be 
removed  if  I  tell  you  that  my  bees  never  gnaw 
around  them?  In  the  thousands  of  splints  I 
have  used  I  never  saw  one  gnawed  around — 
no,  not  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  Your  fears 
are  not  well  founded  when  based  upon  ex- 
perience with  tin  bars  not  coated  with  wax. 
A  32  wire  may  be  the  largest  bare  metal  they 
will  stand,  but  I'll  agree  to  put  in  a  coated 
wooden  splint  a  full  inch  wide,  and  there 
shall  be  no  gnawing.  Please  don't  base  your 
fears  upon  imagination.  [We  take  it  all 
back,  doctor;  but  now  can  you  get  up  some 
satisfactory  machine  or  method  for  making 


the  splints?  Whenever  we  get  an  order  from 
you  for  them  our  workmen  have  a  regular 
time  of  it.  They  are  exceedingly  difiicult  to 
make;  and  if  we  were  to  charge  what  they 
are  worth  it  is  a  question  whether  the  public 
would  buy  them.  Broom-splints  of  the  right 
size  have  been  substituted,  but  they  are  ir- 
regular.— Ed.] 

If  any  proof  is  needed  that  the  new  local- 
option  law  in  Illinois  is  a  good  one,  here  is 
that  proof  from  a  Chicago  daily,  it  being  a 
special  from  Peoria,  111.,  dated  May  14:  "The 
liquor  interests  of  the  State  have  formed  an 
organization  to  fight  the  local-option  law  in 
all  its  features.  Distillers,  brewers,  and  sa- 
loon-keepers from  every  part  of  the  State 
have  been  implored  to  join  the  organization 
for  their  own  protection."  [The  value  of 
new  temperance  legislation  can  be  gauged 
pretty  accurately  by  the  subsequent  actions 
of  the  liquor  interests.  It  is  the  "hit  bird 
that  flutters, "  you  know.  You  will  note 
that,  every  time  any  new  important  piece  of 
temperance  legislation  is  enacted,  the  brew- 
ers and  their  allied  interests  get  busy. — Ed.] 

The  interesting  matter  about  wax-ren- 
dering in  Gleanings,  June  1,  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  is  will  not  be  better  to  have 
wax-rendering  a  specialty  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  to  whom  others  shall  send  old  combs,  etc., 
just  as  foundation -making  is  a  specialty. 
[There  are  two  objections  to  this.  One  is 
that  the  sending  of  combs  indiscriminately 
over  the  country,  especially  those  that  are 
discarded  because  they  were  filthy  or  possi- 
bly diseased,  will  be  likely  to  spread  serious 
contagion.  Second,  combs  are  very  bulky. 
The  boxes  would  be  large  and  unwieldy,  and 
the  freight  would  be  high.  We  have  in  some 
cases  solicited  consignments  of  old  combs; 
but  there  is  so  much  dross  and  filth  that  we 
don't  encourage  the  practice  of  sending  them 
except  for  experimental  purposes.  The  pro- 
cess of  wax-rendering  is  not  so  difiicult  as  it 
might  seem.  All  there  is  to  it  is  plenty  of 
hot  water  and  frequent  squeezings  of  the 
slumgum,  followed  by  thorough  washing. 
But  when  it  comes  to  reading  over  the  mass 
of  details  of  various  writers  one  is  liable  to 
become  confused. — Ed.] 


The  apiary  shown  on  the  front  caver  page 
of  this  issue  "is  that  of  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  at 
Flint,  Mich.       

We  have  been  advised  unoflici ally  that  the 
next  convention  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
We  presume  we  shall  hear  from  Mr.  France 
direct.     In  the  mean  time  we   would  state 
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that  Harrisburg  is  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  bee 
country  and  big-hearted  bee-keepers.  They 
will,  no  doubt,  see  to  it  that  the  National  is 
royally  entertained. 

Mr.  Lea,  the  government  entomologist  of 
Tasmania,  has  been  advising  all  the  fruit- 
growers of  that  country  to  keep  bees  to  insui'e 
the  full  fertilization  of  the  fruit-blossoms. 
He  has  also  warned  the  growers  against 
spraying  while  tne  trees  are  in  bloom. 


Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  the  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  has  de- 
clined to  occupy  again  that  position,  his  term 
of  office  having  expired.  He  is  the  man  who 
brought  the  glucose  trust  to  its  knees  in  the 
Keystone  State,  and,  besides,  has  conducted 
a  strenuous  campaign  in  behalf  of  pure  food 
when  it  was  much  needed. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  FURNISH   FREE  ALSIKE  SEED 
TO  FARMERS? 

Fortunate  will  be  those  who  have  had  a 
lot  of  alsike-clover  seed  scattered  around  in 
their  vicinity.  In  the  neighborhood  of  our 
out-yards  we  are  having  a  tine  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  we  expect  a  fair  return  in  the 
form  of  nectar  —  if  not  this  season,  another 
year.  Remember  that  we  gave  away  the 
seed  free  to  all  parties  who  applied  for  it 
within  a  mile  of  our  yards.  One  farmer 
would  tell  another  about  our  free-seed  prop- 
osition; and  the  result  was  that  many  came 
for  the  seed.  But  we  expect  to  get  it  all 
back  within  two  years,  and  a  good  profit  be- 
sides. He  who  never  casts  his  bread  upon 
the  waters  will  never  have  any  in  return. 


SHOULD     THE     NATIONAL     BEE-KEEPERS     AS- 
SOCIATION  EXHIBIT    HONEY   AT  THE 
world's   PURE-FOOD   SHOW'  V 

The  editor  of  the  Avierican  Bee  Journal 
follows  up  our  suggestion  that  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association  be  represented  at 
the  World's  Pux'e-food  Show  at  Chicago,  Nov. 
19  to  25,  by  adding  another  that  some  of  the 
money  from  the  Honey-producers"  League 
be  used  for  making  a  honey  display.  This 
show  of  pure  foods  is  exciting  world-wide  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm,  hence  the  necessity 
for  a  honey-exhibit.  If  we  do  not  fall  into 
line  the  public  may  conclude  our  honey  is 
bogus,  and  that  we  are  afraid  to  show  it.  If 
the  honey  crop  is  short,  that  is  only  another 
reason  for  the  exhibit,  as  the  bee-keepei's  will 
requii'e  a  better  price  for  their  product  than 
they  have  been  getting. 


FOREST   RESERVES. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  we  ex- 
pected, has  determined  to  do  something  with 
the  forest  reserves,  and  now  proposes  to  take 
measures  to  improve  the  pasturage  available 
for  stockmen  where  the  land  is  suitable.  A 
special  officer,  Mr.  Colrille,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  do  what  he  can  to  improve  pas- 
turage conditions.  We  hope  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  take  care  to  see  that  the 


bee-keepers  are  given  a  fair  chance  as  well 
as  the  cattle-men,  by  planting  seeds  which 
are  not  only  good  for  stock  but  for  bees  as 
well.  If  the  government  can  naturalize  some 
of  the  various  species  of  clover  on  these  im- 
mense tracts  the  bee-keeping  interests  of  the 
nation  would  be  considerably  benefited.  No 
doubt  Dr.  Phillips  will  see  to  it  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  done. 


THAT    FIELD    OF   DANDELIONS    ILLUSTRATED 
ON  PAGE  840. 

Probably  some  of  our  amateur  photogra- 
pher subscribers  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing how  this  photo  was  secured.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  yellow  and  green,  to 
the  ordinary  dry  plate,  are  almost  one  and 
the  same  thing,  for  the  photo  will  make  it 
appear  that  every  thing  is  of  one  color;  but 
by  putting  in  what  is  known  as  the  ray  fil- 
ter, with  a  yellow  screen,  we  get  fairly  cor- 
rect color  values.  In  the  photo  reproduced 
elsewhere  one  will  see  the  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween blossoms  and  the  green  foliage;  and. 
this  contrast  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
the  yellow  screen. 

We  desire  to  suggest  that,  in  photograph- 
ing highly  colored  honey-plants,  which  a 
correspondent  may  desire  to  be  seen  in  an 
engraving,  before  doing  so  he  consult  with 
us  or  some  expert  photographer  as  to  how  to 
secure  the  proper  color  values.  In  many 
cases  orthochromatic  plates  will  help  great- 
ly. At  other  times  a  ray  filter  will  give  sat- 
isfactory results,  but  a  great  many  times  it 
produces  no  effect  except  to  delay  the  expo- 


SW^EET  clover  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 

In  the  A^istralian  of  April  6,  which  has 
just  come  to  hand,  sweet  clover  is  made  to 
appear  in  its  true  light.  The  paragraph  is 
in  answer  to  a  correspondent. 

The  missing:  specimen  has  come  to  hand,  and  has 
heen  identified  by  the  Government  Botanist  as  the 
Melilotus  alba,  the  white  flowering  melilot,  an  intro- 
duced plant  belonging  to  the  Leaaminosce.  The  odor 
of  the  plant  is  due  to  cumarin,  which  in  excess  acts  as 
an  intoxicant,  and  also  gives  a  strong  flavor  to  milk 
and  butter.  In  moderate  amount,  however  (10  per 
cent  or  so),  it  adds  to  the  flavor  and  palatability  of  the 
hay  or  herbage;  but  it  would  be  highly  inadvisable  to 
allow  stock  to  graze  entirely  or  mainly  on  this  plant. 
As  in  many  other  cases,  a  little  is  good  and  excess  in- 
jurious. 

The  idea  of  adding  10  per  cent  of  sweet 
clover  to  any  other  fodder  to  give  it  palata- 
bility is  excellent — more  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  corn  silage,  which  is  lacking  in  taste 
and  nuti'iment.  If  we  could  induce  farmers 
to  see  the  practicability  of  this  idea,  sweet 
clover  would  probably  become  a  prominent 
farm  crop.  In  other  words,  the  fodder  would 
be  flavored  with  vanilla  (cumarin).  Quite 
possibly  the  objections  to  silage  as  a  feed  for 
milch  cows  would  disappear  if  sweet  clover 
were  added  to  it  in  a  proportion  of  10  or  20 
per  cent.  It  is  worth  thinking  about,  and 
some  experiments  ought  to  be  made  at  once; 
for  sweet  clover  grows  easily  in  the  corn- 
producing  States.  Bee-keepers  would  do 
well  to  call  attention  to  this  suggestion  in  all 
agricultural  papers. 
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THE  RESULT  OF  MR.  BENTON'S  TRIP  IN  QUEST 
OF  NEW  RACES  OF  BEES  IN  THE  EAST. 

After  receiving  an  official  announcement 
(published  in  our  last  issvie)  to  the  effect  that 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  formerly  acting  in  charge, 
was  now  Apicultural  Investigator  in  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  we  wrote  to  the 
acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  G.  L.  Marlatt, 
stating  that  we  had  as  yet  received  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  result  of  the  trip  of  the  for- 
mer Apicultural  Investigator,  Mr.  Frank 
Benton,  in  the  East  in  search  of  new  races 
of  bees,  adding  that  we  had  received  numer- 
ous inquiries  as  to  the  outcome,  and  that  any 
information  that  the  Bureau  could  give  us 
we  should  be  pleased  to  place  before  our 
readers.     The  subjqined  letter  will  explain: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

BUREAIT  OF  ENTOMOLOGY'. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  29,  1907. 
My  dear  Sir:— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May 
16th,  asking  for  information  concerning  the  results  of 
the  trip  by  Mr.  Frank  Benton,  in  search  of  new  races 
of  bees. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  report  of 
this  trip,  since  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  receiv- 
ed no  such  report  from  Mr.  Benton,  and  he  is  no  long- 
er connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The 
only  information  which  we  have  on  the  subject  is  a 
verbal  statement  from  Mr.  Benton  to  the  eflect  that 
he  found  very  few  bees,  and  was  unable  to  ship  any  of 
them  to  this  country.  The  tone  of  his  statement  con- 
cerning them  would  indicate  that  they  are  not  desir- 
able. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  L.  Marlatt, 
Acting  C hief  of  Bureau. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: 
Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  Ed.  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
Medina,  O. 

We  regret  very  much  the  outcome  of  the 
trip;  for  in  view  of  this  failure  to  produce 
results  it  will  probably  deter  any  further  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  our  government  to  send 
a  man  after  new  races  of  bees  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  Any 
desirable  race  of  bees  capable  of  domestica- 
tion can  be  sent  here  by  some  resident  bee- 
keeper at  an  atom  of  the  expense  it  would 
take  to  send  a  man  after  them. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  Apis 
dorsata  was  the  particular  bee  sought  for  in 
the  Benton  expedition;  but  his  experience 
was  doubtless  the  same  as  that  of  others — 
the  difficulty  of  confining  or  housing  these 
bees  and  shipping  them.  At  one  time  there 
was  great  enthusiasm  manifested  in  the  mat- 
ter of  importing  them  to  the  United  States; 
but  in  view  of  the  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  domesticate  them,  even  in  their 
own  habitat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  them  here,  we  may  conclude  that 
they,  like  the  bumble-bees,  will  always  re- 
main in  a  wild  state,  and  in  a  climate  adapt- 
ed to  their  nature. 


INVESTIGATIONS    OF   FOUL     BhOOD    IN    GER- 
MANY. 

Dr.  Albert  Maassen,  of  the  Kaiserlichen 
Anstalt,  at  Dahlem,  Germany,  has  recently 
issued  another  brief  statement  on  his  inves- 
tigations of  brood  diseases  of  bees  which  is 
of  interest.  In  June,  1906,  Dr.  Maassen  is- 
sued a  note  announcing  that  he  had  examin- 
ed 112  cases  of  diseased  brood,  and  had  found 
Bacillus  alvei,  Cheyne,  in  but  13.     Since,  as 


we  now  know  that  Bacillus  alvei  is  found  in 
European  foul  brood,  this  would  indicate 
that  this  disease  is  present  in  Germany,  a 
supposition  which  is  the  more  strengthened 
by  symptoms  mentioned  in  various  foreign 
journals  and  texts. 

In  the  other  99  cases  Bacillus  alvei  was  not 
found;  and  while  the  author  does  not  give 
the  symptoms  of  these  cases,  the  descriptions 
of  foul  brood  in  foreign  publications  would 
indicate  that  the  ropy  type  of  disease,  Amer- 
ican foul  brood,  is  the  prevalent  disease  in 
Europe,  and  we  are  justified  in  the  surmise 
that  this  is  the  disease  in  which  Bacillus  alvei 
was  not  found.  Bacillus  alvei  is  never  found 
in  American  foul  brood  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Moore, 
of  Cornell  University,  and,  later,  of  Dr. 
White,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that,  while  spores  are  present  in  abundance 
in  diseased  material,  they  grow  only  with 
difficulty.  The  author  speaks  of  the  pres- 
ence of  another  bacillus;  but  in  neither  of 
his  papers  does  he  give  us  any  description  of 
the  organism,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  it  is  that  he  finds.  The  uniform  pres- 
ence of  this  other  bacillus,  and  the  prevalence 
of  American  foul  brood  in  Europe,  justifies, 
us  in  thinking  that  the  bacillus  found  in  the 
99  cases  is  possibly  Bacillus  larvce,  White. 

All  recent  workers  on  the  brood  diseases 
of  bees — Burri,  Lambotte,  and  others,  speak 
of  the  fact  that  the  bacillus  in  ropy  foul 
brood  fails  to  grow,  or  grows  only  with  dif- 
ficulty,' on  the  usual  laboratory  media,  and 
this,  to  that  extent,  confirms  the  work  of  Dr. 
G.  F.  White,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.^ 

Dr.  Maassen  has  also  seen  two  other  or- 
ganisms in  diseased  material,  Streptococcus 
apis  and  Sjnrochcete  apis.  He  has  not  as  yet 
described  these  micro-organisms,  nor  has  he 
established  any  casual  relationship  for  any  of 
the  species  seen  by  him  in  diseased  material 
The  work  is  still  being  carried  on. 


BUCKWHEAT  CAKES  AND  HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  not  the  only  one 
which  has  been  improved  by  the  passage  of 
the  recently  enacted  pure-food  laws.  The 
latest  to  come  to  our  notice  is  buckwheat, 
which  has  recently  taken  a  rise  owing  to  the 
fact  that  buckwheat  flour  in  future  must  be 
buckwheat  flour,  and '  not  a  mixture  of 
"Red-dog  flour"  and  buckwheat/ 

There  were  some  who  all  along  declared 
that  a  good  deal  of  our  buckwheat  flour  was 
not  genuine,  and  it  appears  they  were  en- 
tirely right  in  their  surmise.  The  result  is, 
there  is  not  enough  of  the  genuine  ai'ticle  to 
go  round  just  now.  In  addition,  it  is  said 
that  the  American  people  are  more  disposed 
than  formerly  to  eat  buckwheat  cakes;  but 
they  want  the  real  goods,  and  they  ought  to 
get  them  by  all  means.  This  looks  like  good 
news,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  tnese 
statements  are  not  in  the  least  overdrawn. 

This  prompts  several  of  our  agricultural 
exchanges   to   ui-ge   their   readers  to   grow 
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more  buckwheat.  For  example,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Agriculhirist  gives  its  opinion  that  the 
demand  for  buckwheat  has  suddenly  dou- 
bled, owing  to  the  action  of  the  pure-food 
laws,  and  advises  its  readers  in  favorable  lo- 
calities to  engage  in  its  culture,  stating  that 
there  is  much  suitable  land  in  that  State. 
As  there  is  quite  a  large  contingent  of  bee- 
keepers in  Wisconsin,  we  hope  this  advice 
will  fall  on  willing  minds.  Some  of  the  oth- 
er States  would  probably  succeed  just  as 
well,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
interest  in  buckwheat  can  be  created  where 
at  present  none  exists.  If  it  should  get  to  be 
as  popular  all  over  the  country  as  it  now  is 
in  the  East,  the  bee-keeping  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  immensely  benefited,  for 
this  grain  not  only  yields  honey,  but  calls 
for  it  after  it  has  reached  the  table. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  buckwheat 
among  poultry-keepers,  since  it  was  found 
the  European  poultry  experts  used  a  combi- 
nation of  buckwheat  tiour,  oatmeal,  and 
barley  tiour  for  fattening  and  finishing  poul- 
try for  critical  city  markets.  Evidently 
there  is  a  bright  future  for  buckwheat  in 
this  counti'y  at  least,  and  probably  in  Cana- 
da as  well. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   BETTER  HIVE-COVERS,   AND 
PAPER-PROTECTED  SUPERS. 

Many  facts  go  to  show  that  the  ordinary 
single-thickness  board  cover,  while  costing 
something  less  than  the  double  cover,  is  ex- 
pensive to  maintain.  A  hot  sun  will  pene- 
trate through  it,  requiring  more  bees  to  stay 
at  home  to  ventilate  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hive;  and  during  the  fall  and 
spring  months  it  permits  a  great  deal  of  val- 
uable heat  to  radiate. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Beeton,  Ont.  (a  bee- 
keeper who,  twenty  years  ago,  had  attained 
a  world-wide  fame  in  beedom  as  the  one 
who,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Frank  Benton, 
went  to  the  Orient  and  came  back  with  new 
races  of  bees),  called  our  attention  one  frosty 
morning  in  the  fall,  when  we  were  visiting 
him,  to  a  rather  interesting  phenomenon; 
but  in  doing  so  it  was  evidently  not  his  pur- 
pose to  show  that  a  single-board  cover  was 
too  thin,  and  hence  a  waster  of  heat,  but, 
rather,  to  show  how  strong  his  colonies 
were,  and  how  he  gauged  their  strength  by 
an  examination  of  the  top  of  the  hive-cov- 
ers.    Said  he: 

"Ernest,  come  with  me.  I  want  to  show 
you  something." 

As  we  went  up  and  down  the  rows  that 
early  morning  he  drew  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  tops  of  the  hive-covers  were 
covered  with  a  white  frost  except  oval  spots 
over  the  centers  of  the  clusters. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "just  notice  that  these 
ovals  vary  in  size.  ]n  the  case  of  a  very 
strong  colony,  the  white  frost  is  thawed  al- 
most clear  out  to  the  edges  of  the  cover.  In 
the  case  of  a  medium-strength  colony  the 
oval  is  smaller,  and  so  on  clear  down  to  the 
nuclei.  There,"  he  said,  "on  a  morning 
like  this  I  can  determine  the  strength  of 
every  colony." 


If  it  then  occurred  to  him  that  these  |-inch 
board  covers  were  too  thin,  and  were  radiat- 
ing very  valuable  heat,  he  did  not  mention 
the  fact,  nor  did  we  think  of  it  at  the  time; 
but  during  the  twenty  years  since  then  we 
have  often  thought  of  it.  We  have  seen  a 
similar  phenomenon  at  other  yards;  and  the 
conclusion  has  been  irresistible  that  such 
covers,  while  useful  at  times  to  indicate  the 
strength  of  a  colony,  are  wasteful  of  stores 
and  brood.  A  colony  not  warmly  protected 
is  compelled  to  eat  more  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  requisite  animal  heat. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Many  hives  of  bees  are 
put  out  in  the  open  without  shade-boards. 
While  the  bees  will  keep  the  interior  of  the 
hive  cool  they  do  so  at  an  enormous  waste  of 
energy,  keeping  back  a  lot  of  fielders  that 
ought  to  be  gathering  nectar. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
country  are  beginning  to  use  double  covers. 
R.  F.  Holtermann  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  are 
both  strong  advocates  of  such  coyers.  The 
former  uses  an  extra  piece  of  paper  felting 
between  the  two  covers.  Dr.  Miller  uses 
only  two  thicknesses  of  %  boards  with  a 
dead-air  space  between.  While  this  is  good, 
it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough.  Should  we 
have  a  cool  summer,  and  especially  if  we 
should  have  cool  nights,  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  backward  work  in  the  supers  unless  the 
bees  are  provided  with  a  good  thick  cover. 

Those  bee-keepers  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  double  covei%  one  telescoping  over 
the  other,  should  place  between  the  two 
covers  several  folds  of  newspaper.  Those 
who  are  still  more  fortunate  in  having  a 
deep  telescope  cover  would  do  well  to  inter- 
pose between  the  two  some  newspapers  with 
the  ends  falling  over  the  sides  and  ends;  then 
shove  a  telescope  cover  snugly  over  the 
whole.  This  is  not  theory  nor  guesswork, 
because  we  have  seen  the  pi'oof  of  the  pud- 
ding; and  if  any  of  our  readers  will  test  it 
themselves,  select  a  dozen  colonies  of  equal 
strength;  give  half  of  them  single  |  boards 
for  the  covers,  and  the  other  half  telescope 
covers  with  newspaper  folds  under  them  as 
explained. 

But  there  will  be  some  who  will  find  them- 
selves without  these  telescope  covers.  All 
such  we  would  advise  securing  some  large 
squares  of  heavy  manilla  paper.  Fold  the 
old  newspapei's  over  the  top  of  the  regular 
hive-cover;  then,  with  the  help  of  an  attend- 
ant, fold  one  of  the  squares  of  manilla  pa- 
pers centrally  over  the  top.  Tuck  the  edges 
neatly  down  over  the  super  as  you  would  a 
package  of  soap,  and  then  tie  a  string  around 
it,  looping  it  into  a  bow-knot. 

"Oh!  but,"  you  say,  "this  will  be  a  lot  of 
work." 

Admitted.  But  you  will  find  it  will  pay 
you  just  the  same,  if  our  experience  and  ob- 
servation are  any  criterion. 

We  suspect  some  will  say,  "  If  we  have  to 
fuss  with  a  lot  of  strings  and  papers  we  will 
go  out  of  the  business.' 

To  all  such  we  can  only  say,  "  Try  it  and 
let  us  know  the  result." 

Heavy  manilla    paper  will   stand   severe 
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storms  for  at  least  one  season;  and  while  it 
may  be  considerable  work  to  untie  the  strings 
and  put  them  on  again,  you  will  probably 
conclude  that  a  winter  case  made  of  solid 
wood  will  be  a  justifiable  expense.  The  pa- 
per, of  course,  will  be  good  for  only  one 
season.  

PARAFFINE  PALMED  OFF  AS  CERESINE. 

A  CIRCULAR  letter  has  been  recently  sent 
out  by  an  Austrian  firm  calling  attention  to 
the  deception  being  practiced  by  certain  firms 
in  this  country  who  send  or  export  to  Ger- 
many paraifine  wax  which,  by  various  means, 
is  made  to  resemble  ceresine  wax.  Appar- 
ently the  bulk  of  the  so-called  ceresine  im- 
ported is  simply  "  doctored  "  or  "doped" 
paraffine.  They  use  small  quantities  of  the 
genuine  wax,  together  with  aniline  dyes  to 
give  the  required  color.  To  make  it  appear 
opaque  they  mold  it  at  a  low  temperature. 

If  we  ai'e  not  misinformed  this  same  "cere- 
sine" is  intended  for  human  consumption  in 
some  cases,  and  hence  comes  under  the  scope 
of  the  United  States  pure-food  laws.  Ave 
may  explain  to  our  readers  that  ceresine  is 
a  superior  mineral  wax  made  from  ozokerit, 
which  is  mined  in  Austria.  If  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultvire  and  Inter- 
nal Revenue  officers  of  the  Treasury  act  in 
this  matter  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
stopping  this  dishonest  tmde. 

This  practice  is  largely  followed  to  get 
away  from  buying  beeswax,  for  some  pur- 
poses at  least. 

Of  course  bee-keepers  need  have  no  fear 
in  buying  comb  foundation,  for  nothing  but 
pure  beeswax  is  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  this  article.  It  has  been  intimated  once 
or  twice  that  adulterated  foundation  could 
be  bought  in  this  country;  but  so  far  as  we 
know,  thei'e  is  absolutely  none  of  it. 


WEATHER     CONDITIONS     AND     HONEY   PROS- 
PECTS UP  TO  JUNE  8. 

Weather  conditions  have  continued  to  be 
unfavorable,  with  a  cool  or  chilly  atmos- 
phere, with  much  rain  and  occasional  snows 
in  the  northern  portions  of  the  country.  In 
Cleveland,  Uhrichsville,  and  many  other 
points  in  Northeastei-n  Ohio,  for  example,  light 
Hurries  of  snow  were  reported  on  June  6th. 
This  broke  all  records  since  1882,  and  simi- 
lar conditions  were  reported  in  some  of  the 
other  Northei'n  cities. 

The  clovers  and  basswood  seem  to  be  back- 
ward over  the  couijtry  generally,  although 
in  the  extreme  Eastern  States  some  clover  is 
already  in  bloom;  but  at  last  reports  it  was 
yielding  no  honey.  The  up-to-date  bee-keep- 
ers who  feed  their  bees  will  have  powerful 
colonies  for  the  harvest  if  it  does  come;  for 
it  has  not  been  too  cool  to  raise  brood.  But 
many  bee-keepers  will  suffer  this  spring 
mainly  through  starvation  (especially  the 
don't-care  kind),  for  bees  have  used  stores 
enormously  during  the  last  month  in  brood- 
rearing;  for  they,  like  their  owners,  have 
been  willing  to  draw  on  the  last  available 
supplies   with   the    expectation    that    good 


weather  must  come,  and  with  it  a  good  sup- 
ply of  nectar. 

We  have  received  no  favorable  reports 
from  any  locality  except  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, where  a  good  crop  of  honey  is  ex- 
pected. But  this  is  true:  Bees  in  the  hands 
of  progressive  bee-keepers  will  be  in  fine 
condition;  and  should  there  be  a  late  honey- 
flow,  which  is  not  at  all  improbabla,  if  the 
past  is  any  criterion,  after  a  late  wet  season 
the  bees  will  probably  redeem  themselves 
and  their  owners. 

The  irrigated  regions,  were  it  not  for  the 
cool  atmosphere,  would  have  their  I'ain-belt 
competitors  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and 
they  may  have  yet. 

We  are  by  no  means  discouraged;  for  in 
1882,  a  year  similar  to  this,  when  bees  died 
heavily  during  the  spring,  and  bee-keepei's 
had  entirely  given  up  all  hopes,  there  was  a 
good  crop  of  honey,  though  it  was  late.  The 
clovers,  so  far  as  reported,  are  in  good  con- 
dition; and  should  we  have  suitable  weather 
later  on  we  shall  have  a  nice  flow  of  nectar. 

In  the  southern  portions  of  the  country, 
where  the  main  honey-bearing  flowers  are 
out  of  bloom  and  past,  there  is  not  much  in 
the  way  of  encouragement;  but  we  Nor- 
therners still  have  strong  hopes.  In  the 
mean  time  let  us  not  be  discouraged.  If  we 
do  get  a  crop  the  good  prices  we  shall  prob- 
ably secure  this  year  will  more  than  make 
up  for  the  discouraging  conditions  early  in 
the  season.  This  will,  therefore,  be  a  sea- 
son of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  Nor- 
thern States.  All  others  will  be  frozen  out, 
or,  perhaps,  more  exactly,  chilled  and  starv- 
ed out. 


THE   south   the   DUMPING-GROUND. 

What  to  Eat  for  April  contains  a  severe 
arraignment  of  most  of  the  Southern  States 
because  they  refuse  to  fall  in  line  with  the 
Northei'n  and  Western  States  in  pure- food 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  their 
citizens. 

The  conditions  are  worse  than  formerly, 
because  the  concerns  that  formerly  had  a 
market  in  the  North  for  adulterated  goods 
are  now  obliged  to  dump  the  whole  of  their 
stuff  into  the  Southern  market  or  export 
it.  This  condition  of  affairs  would  not 
continue  much  longer  if  a  few  good  people 
would  resolutely  set  to  work  to  have  this 
matter  settled  right.  It  seems  very  extraor- 
dinary that  the  people  of  the  South  should  be 
willing  to  have  foisted  on  them  all  soi'ts  of 
concoctions  which  are  deleterious  to  health, 
and  in  some  cases  are  actually  deadly  to  per- 
sons eating  them. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Gleanings 
readers  in  the  South  —  enough  to  raise  quite 
an  interest  in  the  subject  if  they  would  only 
set  themselves  to  work  in  the  right  way,  and 

fet  up  a  petition  in  their  own  neighborhood, 
'his  is  the  right  time  to  strike,  and  strike 
hard.  There  is  a  great  stigma  in  the  thought 
that  the  North  dumps  its  dangerous  food 
products  on  to  the  South.  Will  it  suffer  this 
wrong? 
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THE  SEASON. 

California  bee-keepers  are  suffering  anoth- 
er disappointment  in  the  failure  so  far.  this 
season,  of  realizing  their  expectations  of  a 
fine  bee-year.  As  this  is  the  second  in  suc- 
cession, it  can  not  fail  to  make  the  less  cour- 
ageous lose  heart,  and  (luestion  the  reliabili- 
ty of  the  business.  In  the  past  it  has  iieen 
considered  almost  certain  that  we  would  get 
a  good  honey  crop  if  there  were  good  and 
timely  rains.  This  was  thought  rightly  to 
be  a  great  advantage,  as  the  bee-keeper  would 
know  of  a  surety  in  the  early  spi'ing  whether 
he  would  need  supplies,  as  sections,  etc.,  and 
so  would  buy  or  not  according  as  the  rain- 
fall would  be  generous  or  scant.  Both  last 
year  and  this  the  rains  have  been  very  plen- 
tiful, and  bee-keepers,  according  to  all  the 
experience  of  the  past,  had  reason  to  expect 
very  prosperous  years.  Our  average  rainfall 
at  Los  Angeles,  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
has  been  15  inches.  At  Pomona,  4i  miles 
from  here,  it  is  18  inches.  This  year  we  have 
had  over  25  inches,  and  it  came  so  gently  and 
so  well  distributed  through  the  season  that 
we  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  with 
very  pleasing  anticipation. 

But  last  spring  and  this  have  suffered  a 
climatic  change  that  has  dampened  the  hopes 
of  the  bee-men.  We  have  very  cool  weather, 
so  that  the  bees  have  been  kept  from  the 
field  much  of  the  time,  and,  when  there, 
seemed  to  get  no  nectar  to  speak  of.  We 
have  fogs  in  the  morning,  which,  though  they 
make  our  days  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant, 
are  not  conducive  to  nectar    secretion,  and 

freatly  hinder  the  work  of  the  bees.  Indeed, 
hear  of  many  that  are  having  to  feed  the 
bees  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  entrance. 
We  may  hope  that  these  cool  seasons  will- 
not  continue:  they  surely  put  a  second  ( '!) 
after  the  suitability  of  our  region  for  bees 
and  honey. 

^^ 

AN   INTERESTING   EXPERIMENT. 

There  is  a  German  bee-keeper  living  be- 
tween Claremont  and  the  nearby  mountains, 
by  the  name  of  Arms.  He  has  quite  an  area 
of  land  which  is  so  stony  that  it  is  good  for 
little  else  than  bee-forage.  It  abounds  in 
sage  and  buckwheat,  and,  with  favorable 
seasons,  Mr.  Arms  realizes  good  money  from 
his  apiary.  I  suppose  that  every  bee-keeper 
is  the  better  if  he  has  something  of  an  inven- 
tive genius.  Mr.  Arms  seems  not  destitute 
of  this  peculiarity.  He  saw  that  he  secured 
good  honey  crops  in  seasons  of  good  rainfall, 
and  none  when  the  rainfall  was  far  below 
the  normal.  So  he  bethought  to  divert  the 
water  from  San  Antonio  Creek,  when  it  was 


running  full,  after  heavy  rains,  and  wasting 
its  precious  freightage  in  the  not  distant 
ocean.  So  he  bethought  of  digging  ditches 
and  filling  sink-holes  and  basins  on  his  land, 
on  which  there  are  not  a  few.  He  found 
that  the  water  sank  rapidly  into  the  gravel. 
This  experiment  not  only  benefited  Mr. 
Arms,  but  all  the  community,  as  it  was 
leai'ned  that  all  the  winter  runoff  can  be  re- 
tained by  dividing  the  stream  and  conducting 
the  water  on  to  the  porous  gravels,  which 
have  a  wondrous  and  quenchless  thirst  for 
the  life-giving  water.  It  will  be  of  great 
bonefit  if  all  this  water  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  retained  in  the  underground  reser- 
voirs, and  not  lost  in  the  great  sea.  From 
the  experience  this  winter,  we  believe  that 
this  will  be  possible:  and  very  likely,  through 
the  accidental  demonstration  of  this  poor  and 
unlettered  bee-man,  our  section  will  reap  a 
lasting  benefit.  It  is  probable,  if  we  can  fill 
up  these  reservoirs  every  season,  as  seems 
possible,  we  can  secure  water  to  make  many 
more  of  our  very  fertile  acres  blossom  like 
the  rose. 


POLLEN. 

I  have  a  large  and  very  enthusiastic  class 
in  botany  at  the  present  time.  It  numbers 
32,  and  for  the  past  days  they  have  been 
studying  pollen.  It  is  a  very  fascinating  sulj- 
jeet  for  study.  They  find  that  the  pollen 
grains  differ  very  much  in  form  and  mark- 
ings. Indeed,  we  can  almost  always  tell 
what  flowers  bees  have  visited  by  simply 
looking  at  the  pollen  grains.  In  some  cases 
the  form  of  the  pollen  is  beautiful  indeed. 
Nor  is  it  alone  in  form  that  the  pollen  is  at- 
tractive. The  students  find  that  the  color  is 
quite  as  attractive,  and  worthy  of  attention. 
They  find  that  yellow  is  l)y  far  the  most  com- 
mon color,  but  the  yellow  varies  all  the  way 
from  a  very  light  yellow  or  straw  color  even 
to  the  darkest  yellow,  and  from  that  to 
orange,  often  nearly  red.  Brown  pollen 
comes  next  in  order:  and  dark  pollen,  almost 
black  at  times,  is  not  wanting.  The  oppo- 
site color,  or  white,  is  sometimes  met  with 
among  the  plants  of  the  snap-dragon  family 
{Scjrjjylmlariaccce).  This  is  the  figwort  fam- 
ily, and  has  many  very  famous  honey-plants, 
as  the  tigwort  of  Ohio  and  the  East.  They 
also  find  green  and  bright- blue  pollen.  These 
are  rare,  but  are  l)eautiful  ornaments  as  they 
hug  the  pollen-.baskets  of  the  hind  legs  of  the 
bees.  The  gilias  are  very  common  here,  and 
very  beautiful.  Many  of  these  have  the  IMue 
pollen,  and  we  often  find  the  bee  getting 
pollen  and  honey  from  the  gilias  at  the  same 
time.  These  fiowers  arc  scattered  too  much 
to  be  of  the  best  service:  but  I  feel  sure  that 
we  get  much  benefit  from  them.  I  gave  this 
subject  to  the  pupils  to  investigate,  and  I 
asked ,  them  how  they  found  out  what  they 
reported,  and  the  answer  was  that  they  could 
see  the  color  in  the  anthers  of  the  fiowei's; 
that  often  they  could  shake  the  pollen  on  to 
white  paper  so  as  to  determine  the  color:  but 
best  of  all  was  to  get  the  bees  to  help  them. 
They  find  all  the  colors  of  pollen  mentioned 
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above,  on  the  legs  of  the  bees,  snugly  packed 
away  in  the  corbicula. 


POLLINATIOX. 

We  should  not  fail  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  people  to  the  great  work  of  bees  as  pol- 
linators of  our  fruit  and  vegetable  bloom. 
If  we  have  cold  foggy  weather  all  through 
the  period  of  bloom  of  cherries  or  plums  or 
pears,  we  shall  have  a  very  meager  crop. 
Of  course,  it  very  seldom  happens  that  we 
have  no  warm  sunny  days,  but  it  does  often 
happen  that  the  days  are  so  generally  unfa- 
vorable that  the  crop  is  much  reduced.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  our  fruit-men  are  com- 
ing quite  generally  to  recognize  this  fact.  I 
believe  that  the  good  work  and  exceeding 
importance  of  bees  in  this  role  of  pollinatoi's 
can  not  be  too  much  emphasized  or  overesti- 
mated. I  find  that  our  cherry-growers  are 
very  anxious  at  the  time  of  cherry-bloom, 
and  are  very  happy  if  warm  sunshine  covers 
the  entire  period  of  bloom.  The  cherry  crop 
is  a  very  profitable  one,  and  the  loss  of  it  is 
often  very  serious. 

SAGE    BLOOM. 

Although  we  have  no  honey  to  date,  yet 
we  do  not  mourn  as  those  without  hope. 
The  white  and  black  (or  bail)  sage  is.coming 
on  well;  and  if  we  have  warm  weather  we 
may  yet  hope  for  a  big  crop.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  we  have  strong  colonies  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  later  bloom  and  nectar. 


First  swarm  April  24.  A  number  of  colo- 
nies have  swarmed  or  prepared  to  swarm  be- 
tween that  time  and  May  10,  although  the 
weather  has  been  unfavorable  a  large  part  of 
the  time,  cool  and  cloudy.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  saw  my  bees  in  more  uniformly 
strong  condition  at  this  season.  As  there 
was  scarcely  any  loss  of  bees  during  the  win- 
ter, it  is  likely  that  this  season  will  see  a  re- 
turn to  something  like  the  old  number  of 
bees  in  this  valley. 

A  great  many  hold  the  theory  that  in  a 
very  open  winter  the  bees  fiy  so  much  and 
are  so  much  more  active  generally  that  they 
consume  more  honey  than  they  would  in  a 
winter  somewhat  colder.  The  past  winter 
was  very  warm  and  open,  scarcely  any  cold 
weather  here,  and  most  of  the  tim'e  the  bees 
were  fiying  every  three  or  four  days.  Yet 
the  lightest  of  my  colonies  had  plenty  of 
stoi'es,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  away 
solid  combs  of  sealed  honey  from  a  number 


of  my  colonies  this  spx'ing  to  make  room  for 
the  queen  to  lay. 

SWEET-CLOVER     BLOSSOMS     285    DAYS     FROM 
SEED. 

I  told  you  before  something  of  the  sweet- 
clover  seed  I  planted  last  July.  Three  lots 
of  seed  were  planted.  Some  of  the  ordinary 
white  variety,  some  old  seed  of  the  yellow 
variety,  and  some  seed  of  the  yellow  that  was 
gathered  July  18,  all  the  planting  being  done 
some  time  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  July. 
The  seed  of  the  white  was  hulled,  while  the 
yellow  was  in  its  natural  condition.  The 
white  clover  came  up  very  promptly,  with  a 
good  thick  stand,  while  the  yellow  did  not 
germinate  so  well,  having  only  a  scattering 
stand.  But  this  spring  the  seed  that  did  not 
germinate  last  summer  is  growing  finely  and 
the  old  plants  of  both  varieties  are  doing 
well,  the  ground  planted  to  the  white  clover 
being  covered  with  a  heavy  growth.  The 
yellow  seed  had  probably  been  covered  a  lit- 
tle deeper  than  the  white.  Whether  the  dif- 
ference in  germinating  was  due  to  this  or  to 
the  fact  that  one  was  hulled  and  the  other 
not,  or  a  natural  difference  in  the  varieties, 
I  do  not  know.     I  wish  I  did. 

All  this  planting  was  done  in  an  orchard 
where  the  ground  has  always  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  perfect  cultivation,  which  shows  that 
in  Colorado  at  least  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  sweet  clover  to  grow  in  cultivated 
land. 

The  first  blossoms  of  the  yellow  clover 
were  seen  May  5th,  which  would  be  285  days 
or  less  from  the  time  the  seed  was  sown.  Al- 
though a  biennial  plant,  this  particular  lot 
of  clover  will  have  completed  its  life-history 
inside  of  a  calendar  year,  using  parts  of  two 
seasons.  This  shows  the  possibility  of  get 
ting  a  full  crop  of  blossoms  on  the  same  land 
eac!h  year.  Ordinarily  when  sweet  clover  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  the  land  there  are  not 
many  blossoms  except  on  alternate  years,  as 
the  second-year  plants  cover  and  shade  the 
ground  so  completely  that  no  young  plants 
are  started  that  season. 

It  was  my  intention  to  plow  under  the 
white  clover  as  soon  as  it  was  about  a  foot 
high,  my  main  object  in  planting  it  being  to 
furnish  an  object-lesson  to  the  orchardists, 
many  of  whom  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  green  manuring  and  cover  crops,  • 
but  who  can  not  yet  be  brought  to  look  up- 
on sweet  clover  a^  any  thing  but  a  nuisance. 
Alfalfa  has  been  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose by  our  experiment- station  men,  but  I 
believe  sweet  clover  is  in  several  respects  far 
superior. 

On  account  of  a  pressure  of  other  work  I 
did  not  get  at  the  work  until  it  was  too  high 
to  plow  under,  so  I  will  cut  a  crop  of  hay 
from  it  and  then  plow  it  under  as  soon  as  it 
has  grown  up  again.  The  ground  will  then 
be  cultivated  until  July,  when  I  expect  co 
plant  another  crop  of  sweet  clover.  If  fur- 
ther experiments  succeed  as  well  as  this  I 
shall  have  shown  the  practicability  of  plow- 
ing under  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  on  the  same 
land  every  year.     Any  one  familiar  with  the 
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use  of  leguminous  plants  for  this  purpose 
will  readily  see  that  this  would  prove  sweet 
clover  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  to  the 
agriculturist  and  especially  to  the  orchardist. 
"But,"  you  will  say,  "of  what  interest  or 
value  is  this  subject  to  the  bee-keeper?  Why 
try  to  get  any  one  to  raise  sweet  cjover  for 
the  purpose  of  plowing  it  under  before  it 
blossoms?"  For  two  reasons.  In  the  tirst 
place,  any  thing  that  will  help  to  remove  the 
unreasoning  prejudice  that  many  entertain 
against  sweet  clover  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
bee-keeper.  If  the  farmer  can  be  brought 
to  see  that  sweet  clover  is  a  valuable  plant 
in  his  fields,  he  will  look  at  it  with  a  more 
tolerant  eye  in  the  waste  places.  In  the  s-ec- 
ond  place,  if  sweet  clover  should  be  larf^ely 
raised  for  any  purpose  whatever  it  could  be 
depended  on  that  some  of  it  would  be  allow- 
ed to  bloom,  for  one  reason  or  other.  A 
great  deal  of  seed  would  be  I'aised,  for  one 
thing. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES — WHEN  TO  DO  IT. 

Some  have  criticised  me  a  little  for  giving 
the  fruit-man's  side  of  the  spraying  question 
in  the  May  1st  number,  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  not  best  to  publish  any  thing  that  might 
be  used  against  us.  I  feel,  though,  that  it  is 
best  that  we  should  post  ourselves  thorough- 
ly on  all  sides  of  a  question  as  important  to 
us  as  this  of  spraying  blossoming  trees  in 
order  that  we  may  better  instruct  the  ig- 
norant or  combat  the  prejudiced  or  mistak- 
en notions  of  the  fruit-men.  The  successful 
genei'al  knows  well  how  important  it  is  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  plans  of  the  enemy. 

It  might  well  be  charged  against  me  that 
I  did  not  go  as  fully  into  the  matter  as  I  might 
have,  and  I  will  try  to  remedy  that  now. 

Fruit-trees  are  sprayed  for  several  purposes 
— first,  to  combat  injurious  insects,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  larva  of  the  cod- 
ling-moth or  apple-worm.  Other  insect-pests 
for  which  spraying  is  done  are  the  scale  in- 
sects and  the  aphides.  For  these  latter  pests 
the  spraying  is  best  done  when  the  trees  are 
dormant,  or  if  done  at  other  times  the  sprays 
used  are  not  poisonous,  and  there  would  be 
no  object  in  spraying  at  or  near  the  blossom- 
ing time,  so  these  need  not  be  considered 
further. 

The  second  object  of  spraying  is  to  cure  or 
prevent  various  diseases,  generally  fungous 
in  their  nature,  such  as  sca'b,  rot,  and  mil- 
dew, which  we  do  not  have  here  to  any  ex- 
tent, but  which  are  more  or  less  prevalent  in 
the  eastern  States.  The  specific  for  these  is 
spraying  with  absolution  of  a  copper  salt — 
sulphate  of  copper — in  combination  with 
lime,  forming  what  is  known  as  Bordeaux 
mixture.  While  this  is  of  a  poisonous  nature 
it  would  not  be  specially  destructive  to  bees. 
There  is  no  advantage  to  the  orchardist  in 
using  it  at  the  blossoming  time-  except  that 
he  may  "kill  two  birds  with  one  stone"  by 
combining  it  with  the  spray  used  to  poison 
the  apple-worm.  The  only  spraying  then 
that  is  of  importance  to  the  bee-keeper  is 
that  which  is  done  at  the  blossoming  time 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  the  larvie  of  the 


codling-moth.  For  this  purpose  an  arsenical 
poison  is  ased,  such  as  Paris  green,  London 
pui'ple,  arsenite  of  lime,  or  the  arsenite  of 
lead.  Orchardists  here  use  only  the  two  lat- 
ter, with  the  preference  given  to  the  arsenite 
of  lead. 

The  codling-moth  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  the  tree.  These  do  not  hatch  un- 
til some  time  after  the  blossoming  period. 
After  they  hatch  they  make  their  way  at  once 
to  the  young  apples  and  burrow  into  them. 
The  object  of  spraying  is  to  coat  the  apple 
with  a  poisonous  covering  so  that  the  first 
few  bites  the  worm  makes  into  the  r.pple 
may  be  its  last.  Spraying  befoi'e  blossoming 
would  be  of  little  or  no  advantage,  since  the 
apple  is  scarcely  formed  then.  There  would 
be  no  advantage  in  spraying  until'  a  couple 
of  weeks  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen,  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
worms,  it  is  found,  enter  the  apple  at  the 
blossom  end.  It  is  necessary  then  that  there 
be  a  poisoned  meal  I'eady  for  him  at  this 
point.  When  the  blossom  opens,  the  sepals 
(the  green  leaves  that  form  the  calyx)  are 
more  or  less  folded  backward  along  the  stem 
of  the  apple.  After  the  petals  have  fallen, 
the  sepals  begin  to  turn  forward;  and  by  a 
time  varying  somewhat  with  varieties  and 
the  weather,  but  seldom  longer  than  a  week, 
they  have  folded  tightly  over  what  we  call 
the  blossom  end  of  the  apple— the  point  where 
most  of  the  worms  make  their  entrance  into 
the  apple.  Effective  spraying  requires  th^t 
this  vulnerable  point  of  the  apple  be  coated 
with  poison  before  this  closing  of  the  calyx. 
To  spray  while  the  blossoms  are  still  on  will 
not  do  this  as  effectively  as  a  little  later, 
when  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  more  or  less 
withered,  besides  injuring  these  delicate  or- 
gans and  thus  reducing  the  crop  of  fruit. 

The  very  best  time  to  spray  is  several  days 
after  the  petals  have  fallen  and  the  sepals 
have  tui'ned  forward  so  that  the  calyx  is  a 
cup  which  will  catch  and  hold  as  large  a 
quantity  as  possible  of  the  poisoned  spray. 
The  man  who  can  get  through  with  his  spray- 
ing in  two  or  three  days  is  going  against  his 
own  interests  if  he  does  not  watch  carefully 
this  closing  of  the  calyx  and  delay  his  spray- 
ing until  it  is  in  this  cup-like  shape  that  will 
best  receive  and  hold  the  poisoned  spray. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  given  the  period 
for  the  closing  of  the  calyx  as  it  has  been 
generally  accepted  here.  Since  writing  this 
i  have  received  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  from 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  While 
agreeing  genex'ally  with  the  conclusions  reach- 
ed here,  I  notice  that  they  extend  this  period 
somewhat,  though  they  conclude  that,  on  the 
average,  orchards  should  be  sprayed  within 
seven  days  after  the  time  that  most  of  the 
petals  have  fallen.  Observations  here  for 
the  present  season  also  indicate  a  somewhat 
longer  period  than  has  been  considered  cor- 
rect before.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  this 
time  varies  with  locality  and  season,  as  well 
as  with  variety,  and  would  probably  average 
somewhat  longer  than  I  have  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  article. 

This   Illinois   bulletin    places   even^more 
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stress  on  the  importance  of  getting  the  poi- 
soned spray  into  the  calyx  cup,  since  with 
them  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  wormy  apples 
injured  by  the  first  brood  of  the  codling  moth 
have  been  entered  from  the  calyx.  What  I 
want  of  bee-keepers  is  to  fix  firmly  in  mind 
this  fact:  That  the  main  object  of  spraying 
at  this  time  is  to  get  the  poisoned  liquid  into 
the  calyx  cup  or  blossom  end  of  the  apple, 
and  be  able  to  show  careless  or  uninformed 
fi'uit-growers  that  they  can  not  do  this  as  ef- 
fectively while  the  tree  is  in  blossom  as  they 
can  later,  and  that  any  time  before  the  calyx 
has  closed  is  better  than  while  the  petals  are 
still  on. 


DLL  KE^EPING 

IN  THE  30UTHVE5T 


System  simplifies  the  work:  therefore, /iawe 
a  system. 

A  reputation  for  honest  goods  and  honest 
dealing  is  bound  to  bring  success.  This 
should  now  be  more  easily  done  with  the 
pvire-food  law  to  help  us. 

To  many  bee-keepers  "a  bee  is  a  bee." 
When  driving  through  the  country,  how 
many  apiaries  of  pure  Italians,  Carniolans, 
or  even  all  pure  black  or  German  bees  do 
we  see?  Sometimes  we  run  on  to  an  occa- 
sional yard  of  a  pure  race;  but  more  often 
there  is  a  general  mixture  of  a  whole  lot. 
This  habit  of  swinging  around  from  one 
breed  to  another,  mixing  and  crossing,  is 
not  the  way  to  get  the  most  profitable  results 
and  satisfaction  out  of  bees.     Don't  do  it. 


KEEPING  COLONY  RECORDS. 

The  star  colony  in  a  bee-keeper's  apiary 
is  the  one  that  gives  the  most  surplus  honey 
and  keeps  it  up  the  longest.  .  By  this  test 
every  one  of  us  may  test  our  colonies  and 
try  to  bring  all  the  rest  up  to  its  standard, 
or  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  A  rec- 
ord should  be  kept  of  all  colonies,  each  hive 
having  a  number.  In  offering  an  apiary  of 
over  70  colonies  of  bees  recently,  the  owner 
wrote:  "1  have  every  queen  clipped,  and 
every  queen  and  colony  numbered,  and  keep 
a  record  of  them,  and  know  of  what  strain 
each  queen  is,  and  what  is  the  record  of  each 
colony."  But  how  many  bee-keepers  think 
this  worth  while  and  do  it? 

MOVING    WITH     OPEN     ENTRANCES. 

We  have  tried  moving  bees  in  many  ways, 
and  with  entrances  open  or  closed  in  some 
way.  The  former  is  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed. Although  some  successes  have  been  re- 
ported, there  are  too  few  of  them.     Open- 


entrance  moving  works  all  right  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  so  long  as  you  keep 
moving.  The  bees  cling  to  their  hives  well 
enough;  but  if  a  stop  is  made,  the  trouble 
begins.  It  is  better  to  close  the  entrance. 
Use  any  of  the  simple  hive- entrance  closers 
that  have  been  mentioned  in  these  columns. 
One  of  the  simplest  ways  we  have  ever  used , 
is  to  tear  heavy  burlap  or  some  material  of 
this  kind  into  strips  as  long  as  the  hive  is 
wide,  and  about  2  inches  in  width.  To  close 
the  entrance,  simply  fold  it  double  and  push 
it  in  with  a  piece  of  section  box  or  a  knife- 
blade.  Eighty  colonies  were  moved  thus  in 
warm  weather,  and  remained  closed  up  till 
5  P.M.,  when,  after  the  hives  were  all  set  on 
their  new  stands,  the  entrances  were  opened 
by  x'unning  through  the  yard,  and  tearing 
out  the  strips  of  cloth. 

EFFECTS     UPON    COLOR    OF     HONEYS. 

Cotton  is  another  plant  which  yields  honey 
of  different  colors  according  to  the  different 
soils  or  localities  in  which  it  grows.  The 
honey  from  cotton  of  luxuriant  growth  on 
rich  black  or  alluvial  river-bottom  land  is  of 
very  light  color,  while  upland  cotton,  or 
that  grown  on  sandy  or  clay  soils,  yields 
amber  honey.  -  It  seems  that  the  chemical 
conditions  of  the  soil,  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  atmospheric  conditions,  all  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  color  of  cotton  honey. 
Certain  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil  may 
not  only  affect  the  plant-growth,  but  perhaps 
the  juices  of  the  plant  itself,  thus  becoming 
apparent  in  the  color  of  the  honey.  A  plant  of 
luxuriant  growth  yields  nectar  much  more 
abundantly  than  those  of  less  luxuriance. 
With  dry  climatic  conditions,  decreased  se- 
cretion of  nectar  and  evaporation  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  takes  place.  Under  such  condi- 
tions honey  from  upland  cotton,  together 
with  less  luxuriant  growth  on  poorer  soils, 
would  be  dark  in  color.  The  best  and  light- 
est grades  of  honey  will  be  secured  from  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  cotton  on  rich  soil  dur- 
ing moist  balmy  weather. 

THE     grocery's     BEE. 

Jimmy  and  Tommy  were  watching  me 
over  the  fence  as  I  was  "knocking  swarm- 
ing on  the  head"  at  one  of  my  out-yards. 
When  through,  with  the  work  I  said  to  them, 
"Well,  boys,  do  you  all  ever  have  honey 
over  at  your  house?" 

Said  jimmy,  "Yes,  sir;  but  we  somehow 
don't  like  it  very  much  any  more  now." 

"But  why,  Jimmie?  That's  strange.  You 
must  not  have  good  honey.  Where  did  you 
get  it?" 

' '  Ma  got  it  from  the  grocery, ' '  said  he.  • 

Now,  1  had  an  idea  what  the  matter  was, 
and  so  I  asked  the  boys  to  have  a  taste  of 
some  real  bee  honey.  This  seemed  to  appeal 
to  both  of  them.  They  fell  right  in,  and  aft- 
er a  good  taste  of  it  Jimmie  said,  "My! 
Tom,  this  is  real  bee  honey;  golly!  how  I 
wish  our  grocery  had  a  bee!  ' 

Since  the  workings  of  the  pure-food  law 
we  can  be  sure   that  the  "groceries"  will 
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from  now  on  "  have  a  bee,"  and  handle  noth- 
ing bvit  the  pure  article.  Now  let  us,  as  bee- 
keepers, endeavor  to  furnish  good  well-ripen- 
ed honey,  for  the  "grocery's  bee"  alone 
will  not  make  the  satisfied  customers. 
j& 

AN    IMPROVED     STRAIN     OF     BEES. 

While  in  the  Beeville  country  (Texas) 
some  time  ago  I  ran  on  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Atchley  improved  strain  of  bees;  and 
many  of  the  bee-keepers  who  had  some  of 
this  strain  in  their  yards  claimed  that  this 
was  an  improved  strain  over  others  they 
had,  especially  for  honey-gathering.  I  be- 
came inquisitive,  and  wanted  to  know  how 
these  bees  were  "tixed  up,"  so  I  had  Mr. 
Willie  Atchley,  of  Beeville,  write  me  about 
them.  It  will  be  I'emembered  that  Willie 
Atchley  was  at  one  time  well  known  through- 
out beedom  for  his  method  of  grafting  queen- 
cups  by  transferring  into  them  ' '  baby,  cra- 
dle, and  all,"  from  the  old  combs.  He 
writes:  "For  the  Atchley  improved  stock  I 
cross,  by  mating  daughters  of  pure  Cyprian 
mothers  to  pure  Carniolan  drones.  Then 
daughters  from  these  queens  are  mated  to 
pure  Italian  drones,  and  you  have  the  Atch- 
ley strain.  I  use  Cyprians  for  their  get-up 
and  get;  Carniolans  for  gentleness  and  white 
cappings  of  comb  honey,  and  Italians  for 
compact  brood-nest,  non-swarming  disposi- 
tion, and  color." 

.^ 

OH     WHAT    SHADE-BOARDS  I 

With  one  of  the  apiaries  bought  last  year 
I  got  also  a  lot  of  about  50  shade-boards  that 
were  the  most  abominable  curiosities.  They 
were  made  of  two  pieces  of  full  two-inch 
stulf,  36  inches  long  and  12  inches  wide. 
These  were  cleated  or  nailed  on  to  two  pieces 
of  2X6X24  inches,  and  over  the  joint  was 
nailed  a  piece  of  board  1X4X36  inches,  and 
some  even  6  inches  wide.  Although  I  have 
not  heard  of  such,  shade-board  lifters  would 
be  almost  a  necessity  where  such  shade- 
boards  were  used.  As  they  ai'e  all  made  of 
heavy  yellow  pine  they  weigh  from  50  to  70 
lbs.  each — more  when  wet.  These  cost  about 
75  cents  each  for  material  alone.  Shade- 
boards  are  necessary  when  the  hives  ax'e  out 
in  the  sun;  but  they  should  be  light  and 
cheap.  Sugar-barrels  can  be  bought  here  for 
ten  cents,  and  one  will  make  three  shade- 
boards  24X30  inches.  The  staves  are  simply 
nailed  on  to  one  piece  of  board  24  inches 
long,  placed  across  the  middle  of  the  staves. 
A  brick  or  small  stone  has  to  be  used  on 
these  to  hold  them  down;  and  as  I  use  a 
brick  for  a  "marker"  on  each  hive,  two 
birds  are  killed  with  one  stone,  and  there  is 
no  objection  to  them. 

Shade-boards,  besides  their  use  for  shade, 
are  valuable  protectors  to  the  (covers  of  the 
hives,  especially  in  hot  climates  where  cov- 
ers are  drawn  into  all  kinds  of  shapes.  I 
have  ti'ied  all  the  covers  that  have  come  to 
my  notice;  and  while  some  are  better  than 
others,  they  all  have  to  yield  to  the  power  of 
the  elements  as  they  exist  in  such  a  climate 
as  we   have   here.     For  this   reason  I  have 


sometimes  thought  seriously  of  using  a  pro- 
tecting-board  over  the  covers.  Be  these  nev- 
er so  flimsy,  they  will  lengthen  the  life  of  a 
cover  considerably — enough  so,  I  believe,  to 
pay  over  and  above  for  the  extra  cost  of  the 
boards  and  the  trouble  of  having  to  handle 
them  while  on  the  hives. 


TRAYS    FOR    MOVING    BEES. 

Those  trays  on  page  555,  for  moving  bees, 
are  all  right.  I  saw  them  used,  some  eight 
years  ago,  in  moving  80  or  more  colonies 
over  40  miles  of  rough  rocky  roads,  and  all 
arrived  in  good  condition  except  two  combs 
broken  in  two  colonies.  The  view  on  p.  555 
is  faulty  in  that  it  does  not  show  two  cleats 
nailed  under  the  tray,  one  across  each  end, 
to  raise  it  up  an  inch  for  ventilation,  which 
is  very  important.  The  photo  shown  here- 
with was  taken  immediately  after  the  colo- 
nies had  been  lifted  out  of  the  tray  and  set 
on  their  stands  with  the  original  hive-bot- 
toms. The  trays  are  still  seen  beside  the 
hives. 


COLONIES     JUST     LIKTKD     OUT     OF     MOVING- 
TRAYS. 

Concerning  these  trays  Mr.  Arthur  Wor- 
den,  of  Sabinal,  Uvalde  Co.,  Texas,  has  this 
to  say: 

"I  make  a  frame  or  bottom  for  each  hive, 
just  large  enough  for  the  hive  to  drop  inside 
of  cleats  that  run  around  the  ends  and  sides 
of  the  frames.  That  will  keep  the  hive  from 
slipping  about,  and  also  keep  the  bees  from 
getting  out.  Jn  the  bottom  of  these  frames 
is  left  an  opening  6  inches  wide  and  the  en- 
tire length,  and  screen  wire  is  tacked  over 
it.  That  will  give  plenty  of  ventilation. 
Also  nail  a  one-inch  cleat  under  the  bottom, 
at  each  end,  so  as  to  let  the  air  circulate  un- 
derneath the  hive  when  you  place  them  in 
the  wagon." 

Nail  your  covers  on  so  they  will  not  jolt 
off,  and  set  your  hives  into  these  frames,  and 
you  are  ready  to  load.  A  spring  wagon  is 
best  to  use. 
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I  think  that  ventilation  from  the  bottom  is 
much  better  than  at  the  entrance,  because 
there  will  be  more  light  there  than  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  bees  would  naturally  come 
to  the  light  in  trying  to  get  out.  I  have 
known  them  to  cluster  at  the  entrance  so 
close  as  to  cut  off  all  ventilation,  and  smoth- 
er to  death  the  whole  colony. 


HONEY  PLANTS   AND  FLOWERS. 

"I  think  I  read  in  one  of  the  bee-papers 
lately  that  the  first  pollen  in  Doolittle's  local- 
ity was  from  the  skunk-cabbage.  Is  this 
right,  Mr.  Doolittle?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  that  is  right." 

"Now  don't  think  me  impudent;  but  I  want 
to  ask  how  you  know.  I  have  hunted  all 
about  to  see  where  my  first  pollen  comes 
from,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  from 
the  pussy  willows." 

"What  makes  you  think  it  is  from  the  wil- 
lows? You  live  so  near  me  that  it  would 
seem  that  your  bees  would  get  their  first  pol- 
len from  the  same  source  mine  do." 

"Yes,  and  that  is  why  I  thought  you  were 
mistaken." 

' '  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question 
regarding  what  made  you  think  that  your 
first  pollen  comes  from  the  willows." 

"My  reason  for  so  thinking  is  that  this 
first  pollen  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  bloom 
on  the  pussy  willows." 

"  You  are  right  as  to  the  color;  but  did  you 
find  the  pussy  willows  opened  when  this  first 
pollen  came  in?" 

"No.  Neither  did  I  find  any  other  flowers 
open;  but  from  the  color  of  the  pollen  I  judg- 
ed that  the  pussy  willows  must  be  in  blossom 
in  some  early-sheltered  place." 

"Do  you  have  any  skunk-cabbage?" 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  plentiful  over  in  my  back 
lot,  down  on  the  swampy  end  of  it.  I  went 
over  there  one  day  later  on,  but  it  was  not 
even  leaved  out  then.  This  was  a  week  aft- 
er I  saw  this  first  pollen  coming  in;  and  this 
was  another  reason  why  I  thought  you  must 
be  mistaken." 

"Well,  now,  next  spring  when  you  see 
this  first  pollen  coming  in  I  want  you  to  go 
over  there  and  look  for  a  little  reddish-pur- 
ple-colored hood-shaped  thing  from  2  to  2.J 
inches  high;  and  when  you  have  found  one, 
just  peer  inside  of  this  hood,  when  you  will 
see  a  little  round  yellow  ball,  about  the  size 
of  a  marble,  this  ball  being  covered  with  lit- 
tle spikelets  from  which  the  pollen  hangs; 
and  if  the  day  is  favorable  you  will  find  from 
one  to  three  bees  in  each  of  these  little  hoods 


gathering  the  pollen;  and  if  you  doubt  that 
such  is  the  blossom  of  the  skunk-cabbage,  just 
break  off  one  of  these  purple  hoods  and  smell 
of  it.  In  looking  in  you  will  note  that  the 
space  about  this  pollen-ball,  between  it  and 
the  hood,  is  very  little  more  than  that  requir- 
ed by  the  bee,  so  that  in  gathering  pollen 
from  this  source  the  bee  becomes  more  or  less 
dusted  over  with  the  pollen,  often  having 
about  as  much  on  its  body  as  in  its  pollen- 
baskets.  Did  you  notice  whether  the  bees 
bringing  the  first  pollen  were  dusted  over  or 
not? 

"Yes.  I  noticed  that  very  many  of  them 
were." 

"Exactly;  and  when  you  knew  that  the 
bees  wei'e  working  on  pussy  willow,  did  you 
ever  notice  their  bodies  covered  with  yellow 
dust?" 

"Really,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  do  not  so 
remember,  which  makes  me  think  that  you 
are  right  and  myself  wrong,  after  all.  But 
the  pussy  willow  comes  on  nearly  as  soon, 
does  it  not?" 

"That  depends  on  the  weather.  If  it  con- 
tinues warm,  then  in  a  very  few  days  the 
willows  will  open,  and  almost  on  their  heels 
come  the  soft  maples  and  the  elms.  But  if 
cool  weather  comes  on  it  may  be  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  skunk-cabbage  before  any 
more  pollen  is  gotten.  This  cabbage  is  so 
early  that  it  often  gives  the  bees  pollen  be- 
fore the  snow  is  fairly  gone." 

"  What  flowers  give  the  first  honey?" 

"The  first  nectar  gathered  comes  from  sap 
from  the  hard  maples,  from  where  the  trees 
have  been  injured  by  frost,  squirrels,  or 
otherwise  during  the  winter.  If  this  injury 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  the  sap  flows 
down  over  the  bark,  and  the  sun  partially 
evaporates  it  till  it  is  boiled  down  enough  so 
the  bees  have  quite  a  feast.  Some  years  I 
go  through  the  woods  with  a  pole  having  a 
sharp  spike  on  it  and  strike  this  into  the 
trees  on  the  south  side  some  eight  on  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  when,  if  the  weather  is 
right,  the  bees  have  a  good  time  gathering 
this  sweet,  which  helps  much  about  early 
brood-rearing. ' ' 

"Well,  that  is  quite  a  scheme.  I  never 
thought  of  doing  that.  But  about  the  flow- 
ers?" 

' '  Before  the  sap  scheme  is  fairly  over,  the 
woods  flowers  begin  to  open,  such  as  the  ad- 
der-tongue, liverwort,  bethroot,  etc.,  from 
which  the  bees  get  a  little  nectar,  which  helps 
a  little  on  brood-rearing,  but  they  never  se- 
cure enough  from  any  of  these  sources  to 
store  much  in  the  combs.  The  first  source 
of  nectar  which  is  gathered  in  sufiieient 
quantities  so  we  really  get  any  honey  from 
it  comes  from  the  white  and  golden  willows, 
which  intermingle  their  nectar  with  that 
from  the  hard  maples,  at  which  time,  if  the 
weather  is  right,  a  gain  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  colony  is  made,  and  the  bees 
start  out  for  the  season  in  earnest." 

"  After  these  come  the  fruit  bloom,  black 
locust,  raspberry,  white  and  alsike  clover, 
basswood,  buckwheat,  and  fall  flowers,  in 
the  order  named." 
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"Yes,  ihat  is  right,  only  you  have  missed 
some  (»f  the  sources  of  honey." 

'•1  guess  not.     What  have  I  missed?" 

"First,  the  wild  mustard.  This  often  gives 
a  greater  yield  in  this  locality  than  white 
clover." 

"How  is  that?  How  do  you  lind  out  all 
of  these  things?" 

' '  By  using  a  little  time  and  my  eyes.  Have 
you  never  noticed  tields  of  grain  yellow  with 
the  wild-mustard  bloom  just  before  the  blos- 
soming of  white  clover?" 

"Yes;  but  I  did  not  suppose  the  bees  got 
any  thing  but  pollen  from  that  source." 

"Did  you  ever  go  to  these  fields  and  watch 
the  bees  at  work  on  them?" 

"No." 

"Had  you  done  so  you  would  have  seen 
that  the  bees  were  lapping  up  the  honey  or 
nectar,  rather  than  gathering  pollen.  But 
you  must  have  noticed  that  some  of  your  sec- 
tions which  you  supposed  were  being  filled 
with  clover  honey  were  quite  dark  after  be- 
ing finished,  when  you  held  them  up  before 
a  strong  light." 

"Yes;  but  that  darker  honey  came  from 
the  alsike  clover." 

' '  Oh,  no !  It  was  the  mustard  honey  that 
gave  the  dark  look.  This  I  know,  not  only 
by  causing  the  bees  to  give  up  their  loads  of 
nectar  when  working  on  the  mustard,  but 
by  sections  tilled  from  this  source  when  the 
clovers  were  not  yielding  nectar." 

"What  else  is  there  which  gives  nectar  that 
I  did  not  mention?" 

"Chestnut  and  whitewood  (or  tulip,  as 
some  call  it);  cultivated  teasel,  the  second 
crop  of  red  clover,  and  occasionally  honey- 
dew,  so  called,  coming  from  certain  aphides. ' ' 

"How  did  you  find  out  about  all  these?" 

"By  following  the  bees  till  I  found  out 
these  different  Sowers.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  fore  pai't  of  September,  when  I 
first  awoke  a  little  after  the  break  of  day  I 
heard  through  the  open  window  a  great 
noise  of  bees  in  flight.  My  first  thought  was 
that  1  had  left  some  sweet  exposed,  and  a 
general  robbing  was  going  on,  for  the  bees 
had  been  doing  nothing  for  several  days.  I 
dressed  quickly  and  inished  out,  supposing  I 
had  a  very  undesirable  job  to  look  after  be- 
fore breakfast.  Upon  reaching  the  hives 
there  was  no  sign  of  robbing,  but  the  bees 
were  pouring  out  and  in,  a  large  part  of  those 
coming  in  being  so  loaded  that  they  fell  short 
of  the  entrance.  Before  noon  the  work  had 
ceased,  and  nothing  more  was  done  that  day. 
The  next  morning  I  was  astir  with  the  first 
streak  of  daylight  in  the  east,  and,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  bees  could  see,  the  excitement  be- 
gan, and  the  bees  loaded  with  nectar  came 
in  as  before.  I  started  out  and  made  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  apiary  to  find  out  which  direction 
the  bees  went.  Nearly  all  went  in  one  direc- 
tion, swinging  round  the  house  and  shop 
( they  were  southwest  of  the  house) ;  they  pass- 
ed out  over  the  lawn  and  road,  going  off  to 
the  northeast.  A  large  piece  of  woodland 
lay  in  this  direction,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  away  in  a  direct  line.  I  hitched  up  the 
horse,  and  started  out;  first  east,  passing  under 


the  line  of  flying  liees;  then  at  the  next  turn  of 
the  road  I  went  nurth,  and  again  passed  un- 
der the  Ijees.  Again  I  turned  east,  and  the 
third  time  passed  beneath  the  bees,  many  of 
which  were  tiying  toward  home  with  their 
loads  only  just  above  the  buggy-top.  I  now 
drove  through  a  lot  to  the  woods,  upon  reach- 
ing which  I  found  them  working  on  the  hick- 
oiy-trees,  and  only  on  these.  Climbing  one 
that  was  low  at  "the  edge  of  the  woods  I 
found  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  all  sticky 
with  sweet,  which  was  thrown  off  by  the  aph- 
ides, which  were  feeding  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  above.  After  the  sun  had  shown 
out  for  a  spell  the  aphides  seemed  to  cease 
throwing  otY  this  sweet  or  else  the  sun  dried 
it  up  so  the  bees  got  nothing,  while  during 
the  night,  through  the  moisture,  or  a  throw- 
ing-oft'  of  more,  the  leaves  would  be  covered 
the  next  morning  again,  thus  giving  the  bees 
work  for  a  week,  when  a  big  rain  came  on, 
after  which  nothing  more  was  obtained.  But 
during  that  week  the  hives  increased  from 
15  to  25  pounds  each,  which  was  the  largest 
yield  of  so-called  honey-dew  I  ever  knew." 

"And  this  is  the  way  you  find  out  what 
the  bees  are  at  work  on?" 

"Yes.  That  is  something  like  the  way  I 
have  tracked  out  all  the  sources  from  which 
bees  gather  nectar  and  pollen  in  this  locality. ' ' 

' '  Uo  you  think  you  ai*e  any  better  off  for 
knowing  all  the  sources  your  bees  secure 
honey  and  pollen  from  than  you  would  be 
if  you  were  ignorant  of  these  matters?" 

"I  think  this:  If  you  would  succeed,  it  is 
your  business  to  know  from  just  what  plants 
and  fiowers  your  bees  gather  pollen  and  nec- 
tar, so  you  can  put  your  maximum  amount 
of  bees  and  your  honey-yielding  flowers  to- 
gether. Then  you  have  success;  and  the  look- 
ing after  the  pollen  bloom,  as  a  source  toward 
that  maximum  of  bees  on  the  stage  of  action, 
at  the  right  time,  bears  no  trifling  relation  to 
the  matter.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  your 
location  is  second  only  to  having  your  bees 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  honey  harvest  when  it  comes." 


FIVE-BANDERS  NOT  HARDY. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Lookhart,  of  Lake  George,  N. 
Y.,  in  referring  to  the  recent  very  unfavorable 
spring,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
five-banders  sufl'ered  the  most  heavily  of  all. 
F.  A.  Salisbury,  in  the  same  mail,  writes  that 
his  extra  yellow  stock  are  all  "gone  up." 
N.  E.  Cleaver,  of  Emporium,  Pa.,  tells  prac- 
tically the  same  story.  We  have  observed 
time  and  again  that  the  five-banded  or  very 
yellow  bees  do  not  seem  to  be  able  for  some 
reason  to  stand  a  severe  winter  or  a  bad 
spring,  like  the  leather-colored  stock.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  exti'a  yellow 
blood  is  a  sport  from  the  Italians  of  south- 
ern Italy,  and  that  the  leather- colored  Ital- 
ians that  do  not  sport  to  yellow  ai'e  from 
northern  Italy  or  Switzerland.  If  this  be 
true,  the  tropical  ancestry  of  the  one  and 
the  cold  mountainous  environment  of  the 
other  may  account  foi'  the  ditt'erence  in  har- 
diness. 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE    BEES   IN  CLOSED- 
END  FRAMES. 


The  Right  and  AVrong  Way. 


BY  E.   R.   ROOT. 


[Considerable  interest  is  now  being  manifested  in 
the  subject  of  closed-end  frames  —  especially  so,  as 
tbey  have  made  so  good  a  showing  this  backward 
spring.  A  good  many  have  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
only  difficult  to  handle,  but  awful  bee- smashers.  In 
the  hands  of  some  people,  perhaps  the  charge  would 
be  sustained;  but,  like  every  thing  else,  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  to  handle  them.  As  this  has 
been  fully  explained  (at  least  for  one  type  of  this 
frame)  in  a  new  booklet  entirely  rewritten  by  E.  R. 
Root,  entitled  "Facts  About  Bees,"  we  have  thought 
best  to  reproduce  here  a  chapter  or  two  together  with 
the  special  illustrations  that  were  prepared,  explain- 
ing the  whole  process. — Ed.1 


smoke  into  this  gap.  Now  give  the  screw- 
driver a  slight  downward  pressure,  thus  mak- 
ing the  gap  wider.  Blow  in  a  little  more 
smoke.  Leave  the  screwdriver  in  place,  with 
the  right  hand  gently  lifting  the  cover  of  the 
hive.  We  say  "gently,"  because  this  is  very 
important.  A  quick  nervous  jerky  motion 
is  liable  to  cause  the  bees  to  lly  out  and  sting. 
As  the  cover  is  being  lifted,  with  one  hand 
blow  a  little  smoke — not  much — over  the  tops 
of  the  frames.  Lay  the  cover  down  in  the 
rear  of  the  hive,  bottom  vipward.  If  there  is 
a  super  on  the  hive  remove  this  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  prying  the  screwdriver  be- 
tween it  and  the  lower  part  of  the  hive,  in 
the  mean  time  using  a  little  smoke.  The  su- 
per should  now  be  set  down  on  the  cover  in 
such  a  way  that  the  diagonally  opposite  cor- 
ners just  rest  on  the  cleats.  This  will  leave 
a  space  of  about  ^  inch  between  the  super 
and  the  cover. 

In  handling  bees,  always  make  it  a  point 
to  avoid  killing  or  smashing  them.  A  bee 
that  is  crushed  carelessly  is  liable,  by  its  lit- 
tle squeals,  to  start  the  other  bees. 

Well,  now  we  are  ready  to  remove  a  comb. 
Pick  up  the  screwdriver  with  one  hand  and 


MANNER   OF   SETTING   A  HIVE   ON   A   HIVE-COVER    IN    SUCH   A   WAY   AS     NOT    TO     KILL   BEES; 
HOW   A    FRAME   CAN   BE   LEANED   AGAINST   THE   LEG. 


We  will  assume  that  you  have  a  colony  of 
bees  in  a  hive,  and  that  the  same  have  been 
placed  in  the  back  yard.  You  will  now  de- 
sire to  know  how  to  open  a  hive  and  how  to 
handle  it.  To  open  the  hive  blow  three  or 
four  puffs  of  smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  This  is  to  drive  back  the  guards. 
With  a  screwdriver  or  hive  tool  enter  the  blade 
between  the  cover  and  the  top  of  the  hive  or 
super  as  the  case  may  be.  Keep  on  crowd- 
ing the  blade  until  a  little  gap  of  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  formed.     Blow  a  little 


the  smoker  with  the  other.  Enter  the  blade 
between  a  pair  of  frames,  and  give  it  a  slight 
twist,  blowing  a  little  smoke  down  between; 
next  loosen  the  follower,  after  which  it  may 
be  removed.  Break  the  connections  on  each 
side  of  the  frame  to  be  removed,  then  set 
down  the  smoker  and  the  screwdriver.  With 
the  balls  of  the  fore  fingers  passed  down  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  hive  and  the  frame, 
grab  hold  of  the  end-bars  of  the  loosened 
frame.  Very  slowly  lift  iu  upward.  If  you 
find  it  still    sticks,  pry  the    frames  on  each 
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side  a  little  further  apart,  when  it  should 
come  out  easily.  When  it  is  removed,  look 
it  over  and  set  it  down  against  the  hive  or 
some  other  object.     Loosen  up  another  frame 


to  close  the  hive  up.  Put  one  frame  in  at  a 
time;  but  in  doing  so  be  careful  not  to  kill 
any  bees.  This  can  be  done  by  sliding  the 
edges  that  come  in  contact  with  each  other 


METHOD   OF   GRA.BBING   CLOSED-END   FKAME   WUEN   REMOVING   IT   FROM   THE  HIVE. 


ABOUT   TO   INSERT   A    CLOSED-END    FRAME    INTO   THE   SPACE    FROM    WHICH    IT   (.A.MK. 
When  in  place,  be  sure  to  crowd  the  frames  tisrl-tly  together.    This  is  important. 


in  the  same  way.  After  examining  the  brood 
and  the  young  bees,  and  after  having  found 
the  queen  (she  looks  like  the  other  bees,  only 
she  is  a  little  larger  and  longer)  then  proceed 


])ast  each  other  on  a  perpciulicular  line,  as 
shown  in  the  appended  illustrations,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  brush  the  bees  off;  or,  if  prefer- 
red, a  little  smoke  may  be  blown  down  be- 
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tween  the  edges  that  come  in  contact,  driv- 
ing the  bees  away;  but  if  there  are  many 
bees  in  the  hive  this  is  impracticable.  Insert 
all  the  frames  one  by  one  till  all  are  in  place, 
and  then  put  back  the  follower. 


pull  out  more  than  one  frame.  If  this  is  put 
right  back  into  the  slot  from  which  it  came, 
even  if  the  end-bars  are  totally  covered  with 
bees,  they  will  be  brushed  out  of  the  way  in 
the  operation  and  not  a  bee  will  be  killed. 


HOW       TO 


ARTIFICIAL 


[Note  how  the  bees  may  be  brushed  away  as  the  edges  of  the 
frames  are  slid  past  each  other.  1 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
move every  frame.  The  practical  bee-man 
will  soon  learn  how  to  tell  from  examination 
of  a  single  frame  what  the  whole  colony  is 
doing.  If  eggs  and  brood  in  various  stages 
are  found  on  the  comb,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  queen  is  present.  If  the  colony  seems 
strong,  and  the  bees  a*^  liying  at  the  en- 
trance vigorously  to  and  from  the  fields  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  queen  is  doing  her 
full  duty;  so  it  is  a  general  practice    not  to 


MAKE      AN 

swak:\i. 
Suppose  the  colony  has  become  so 
strong  that  you  would  like  to  make 
an  artificial  swarm  by  "dividing," 
as  we  say.  Split  the  brood-nest  into 
two  or  three  divisions  by  means  of 
the  screwdriver  and  a  little  smoke. 
Each  division  of  three  or  four  frames 
held  together  by  propolis  connec- 
tions can  be  removed  in  solid  blocks 
and  inserted  in  one  or  more  empty 
hives;  and  in  this  way  the  colony  will 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  parts. 
If  empty  frames  of  foundation  be  now 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  bees  thus 
removed,  we  shall  have  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  colony;  but  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  Hying  bees  will  go 
back  to  the  old  stand,  and  an  effort 
should,  therefore,  be  made  to  take 
the  most  of  the  bees  away  to  the  new 
stands,  for  the  flying  bees  will  soon 
go  back  and  take  care  of  any  brood 
left  at  the  old  stand.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days  an  examination  will  show  in 
which  nucleus  or  division  the  queen  is  pres- 


Holdins: 


the   smoker  between  the  knees  while  han- 
dling the  frames. 


THE  WRONG  WAY  TO  HANDLE  CLOSED-END  FRAMES. 

[The  illustration  shows  the  wrong  way  to  handle 
closed-end  frames.  They  should  always  be  made  to 
stand  together  in  close  contact  of  twos,  threes,  and 
fours.  When  so  placed  they  will  not  tumble  together 
in  confusion,  killing  bees  between  the  contact  edges. 
The  only  way  to  straighten  up  a  mess  of  this  kind 
without  killing  bees,  is  to  pick  up  one  frame  at  a  time 
and  slide  the  edges  of  contact  down  past  those  of 
another  frame;  this  will  shove  the  bees  out  of  the  way 
without  killing  or  maiming  any.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  be  pushed  up  together  on  their  points  of 
support  sidewise  the  killing  of  bees  will  be  inevitable. 
To  save  time,  the  frames  should  always  be  handled  in 
blocks  of  two  or  more.] 

ent.  If  eggs  are  found,  she  is  surely  in  that 
hive.  If  queen-cells  are  built,  then  just  as 
surely  she  is  not  there.  See  how  the  bees- 
supply  themselves  wiih  a  queen. 

In  these  various  manipulations,  it  will  be 
seen  it  is  not  necessary  to  kill  a  single  bee,. 
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and,  what  is  more,  closed-end  frames  can  be 
handled  in  blocks  of  two  or  three.  When  so 
handled,  the  several  frames  in  each  block  are 
not  pried  apart  where  stuck  together  with 
natm'al  bee-glue.  With  an  ordinary  unspaced 


Langstroth  frame,  a  beginner,  at  least,  would 
not  be  able  to  handle  two  or  three  frames  at 
a  time,  for  he  would  have  to  stick  his  fingers 
down  between  the  several  combs  to  keep 
them  apart  and  from  smashing  bees,  and  run 


SLIDING   A   CLO.SKD-END   FRAME   DOWN   BETWEKN   TWO   OTHERS. 

[If  the  spacing  be  an  easy  fit,  any  bees  that  may  be  on  the  end-bars  may  be  displaced  without  killing  one. 
When  all  the  frames  are  in  place, /'f  ^vz/'f  ^j  (vo/a?  tltem  tiulitly  toaetlur.  If  left  a  little  way  apart,  the  bees 
will  fill  up  the  cracks  with  bee-srlue,  making  separation  afterward  hard  and  disagreeable.) 


HANDLING    CLOSED-END   FRAMES   IN   GROUPS   OF   THREE   AT   A   TIME. 

[This  illustrates  how  the  frames  can  be  handled  in  blocks  of  two  or  three  at  a  time.  The  propolis  or  bee- 
glue,  holds  them  together  while  this  is  done.  When  the  frames  are  in  place,  don't  forget  to  crowd  them  up 
tight.] 
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the  risk  of  being  stung;  and  if  he  were  stung 
he  would  be  liable  to  drop  the  frames  and  be 
a  sadder  and  wiser  man  therefor,  and  in  all 
probability  he  would  never  want  any  thing 


FULL  SHEETS  OF  FOUNDATION. 


THE  BIGHT  WAY  TO  HANDLE  DANZENBAKER  FRAMES. 

Closed-end  frames  should  not  be  pried  apart  singly, 
but  in  blocks  of  two  or  more.  When  so  handled,  thev 
will  not  tumble  over  against  each  other,  as  shown  in 
illustration  just  preceding.  When  a  single  frame  is 
taken  out,  the  next  adjoining  ones  should  be  pried  a 
little  apart  from  it.  It  may  then  be  removed,  and 
when  inserted  in  the  same  way;  and  all  bees  that  may 
in  the  meantime  have  crawled  over  the  contact  edges 
will  be  shoved  out  of  the  way  as  the  frame  descends 
into  position.  Notice  that  the  pin-support  is  out  of 
the  way  where  it  can  crush  no  bees.  When  the  frames 
are  in  place,  crowd  them  together  tightly  to  keep  out 
the  bee-glue. 

more  to  do  with  bees.  Right  here  a  closed 
frame  allows  one  to  handle  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  without  any  danger  of  a  catastrophe  of 
this  kind.  The  Hoffman  frames  can  be 
handled  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
facility. 


# 


Naturally   Built  Comb   Lasts   only  a  Few 
Years ;  the  Use  of  Queen-excluding  Zinc. 


BY  C.  W.  DAYTON. 


HOW   TO   BUMP   THE    BEES   OFF   A   COMB. 

The  method  here  shown  (the  Dr.  Miller  plan)  illustrates  one 
plan  of  jarring  the  bees  off  by  a  sharp  quick  blow  of  the  fist  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  holding  the  frame. 


For  about  ten  years  I  used  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  brood-frames;  but  about  seven 
years  ago  I  decided  to  let  the  bees  build  their 
own  combs,  as  it  was  cheaper  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  I  thought  I  could  see  methods  by 
which  I  could  compel  the  bees  to  build  nat- 
ural combs  free  enough  from  drone  comb 
for  practical  purposes;  but  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  I  have  been  getting  a 
decided  leaning  toward  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation at  all  times.  What  a  man  may  think 
has  very  little  influence  on  what  the  bees 
will  do. 

They  will  build  worker  combs  very  nicely 
when  new  strong  swarms  are  hived  and  there 
is  a  steady  flow  of  honey  from  the  flowers; 
but  if  these  particular  requisites  happen  to 
fall  a  little  short,  there  may  be  very  unsatis- 
factory work  done.  If  some  of  the  combs 
remain  for  completion  the  next  spring  it  will 
be  quite  sure  to  be  drone.  New  combs  which 
are  perfect  do  nicely  for  two  or  three  years 
until  they  begin  to  be  clogged  with  cocoons. 
Then  they  begin  to  tear  down  and  add  pieces 
here  and  there.  Some  comb  gets  moth  and 
mouse  eaten;  some  will  contain  pollen  which, 
in  damp  weather,  or  in  the  outer  corners  of 
hives,  will  mold,  thus  causing  patches  and 
holes  to  be  made  clear  through  the  combs  to 
get  it  out.  Robbers  often  tear  holes  thi-ough 
the  combs  in  their  strife  for  the  honey. 
Then  there  are  all  kinds  of  acci- 
dents constantly  happening,  which 
break  or  tear  a  piece  out  of  a  comb. 
It  is  a  small  matter,  seemingly, 
and  we  may  promise  to  fix  it;  but 
it  is  usually  neglected,  and  so  on; 
and  this  constant  routine,  kept  up 
for  a  few  years,  renders  the  combs 
in  bad  shape.  We  finally  decide 
that  the  combs  should  receive  a 
wholesale  renewing,  and  we  de- 
cide not  to  repeat  the  trial  of  nat- 
ural combs  again.  That  is  my 
experience. 

But  if  the  frames  were  put  up 
without  holes  for  wire,  at  first,  it 
will  be  difiicult  to  pierce  them 
after  the  frames  have  been  nailed 
and  in  use.  But  the  machine,  as 
shown  in  the  Feb.  15th  issue  of 
last  year,  will  do  the  work. 

It  will  not  be  best  to  make  an 
entire  change  in  a  single  season. 
The  job  is  so  great  as  almost  to 
discourage  one  from  continuance 
in  the  business.  The  best  way  is 
to  renew  about  two  combs  in  each 
colony  every  spring.  As  the  bees 
are  being  built  up  for  the  harvest 
we  have  a  good  chance  to  see 
which  are  the  combs  in  a  colony 
which  are  in  greatest  need  of  re- 
jection. Then  if  the  two  sheets  of 
foundation  are   inserted   the  col- 
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ony  will  be  considerably  encouraged  in  draw- 
ing them  out.  I  believe  one  of  the  helps  to 
cause  swarming  is  a  brood-chamber  full  of 
old  combs,  and  the  presence  of  many  drones 
another  inducement. 


ANOTHER  METHOD   OF   SHAKING    BEES   OFF  THE   COMBS. 

A  strong  hold  on  each  edge  of  the  frame  is  taken;  it  is  then 
given  a  quick  jerk  downward  and  upward.  If  done  right,  it  will 
dislodge  all  the  bees. 

For  100  colonies  it  would  require  200  new 
frames,  and  for  200  colonies  400  new  frames. 
It  is  best  to  keep  these  extra  frames  on  hand, 
and  prepare  the  foundation  and  frames  for 
use  at  odd  spells  and  rainy  days  and  even- 
ings when  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  be 
agreeably  worked  with;  and  the  job  will  not 
be  so  large  but  that  it  can  be  done  without 
hiring  help,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  is  put 
off  until  the  arrival  of  the  actual  work  in  the 
apiary.  When  the  season  starts  in,  there  is 
always  enough  to  keep  us  more  than  busy 
in  attending  to  swarms  and  arranging  the 
receptacles  for  honey.  If  this  work  is  brought 
into  the  kitchen,  in  small  amounts  at  a  time, 
the  children  can  assist  in  some  parts,  and 
will  soon  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and 
learn  to  notice  just  how  each  part  must  be 
done,  in  a  certain  invariable  way. 

The  time  of  a  farmer  can  usually  be  had 
at  $1.50  to  $2.50  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year;  but  at  seeding  time  or  thrashing  ■  it  is 
worth  $10  to  $20.  So  in  the  honey  harvest 
the  bee-keeper  needs  all  of  his  time  and 
thought  to  care  for  the  crop  properly.  A 
mistake  may  seem  trivial  at  certain  times; 
but  if  it  has  to  be  corrected  in  the  rush  of 
the  season  it  becomes  expensive. 

One  bee-keeper  put  in  500U  frames  with 
inch  starters,  and  without  wire  or  holes  for 
wires.  Time  will  tell  when  he  begins  his 
career  of  tribulations.  They  think  a  day  or 
two  of  cutting  oft'  the  heads  of  drones  will 
suttice.  In  an  apiary  of  300  or  400  colonies 
this  work  would  almost  keep  one  man  busy. 


As  soon  as  the  heads  are  clipped  once,  the 
queen  proceeds  directly  to  replace  them:  and 
she  will  go  into  the  upper  story  as  soon  as 
anywhere,  to  lay  her  drone  eggs.  I  use  ex- 
cluders to  keep  the  queen  down,  up  to  the 
time  the  honey-tiow  begins,  when 
they  can  be  taken  off  and  there 
will  be  no  further  trouble.  The 
h<mey  seems  to  crowd  the  brood 
out. 

As  to  excluders  being  used  on 
the  hives  all  the  time,  I  would  not. 
Still,  I  never  could  see  but  that 
the  colonies  having  excluders  on 
all  the  season  got  their  supers 
filled  as  quickly  as  where  the  ex- 
cluders were  removed.  Of  course, 
it  certainly  is  easier  for  the  bees 
not  to  have  the  excluders  on. 
There  is  about  one  queen  in  25 
which  seems  to  prefer  the  upper 
story  all  the  time.  If  a  third  story 
is  put  on  she  goes  directly  into 
that.  If  we  let  such  queens  have 
their  own  notions  we  should  not 
get  much  honey  from  that  colony; 
but  if  the  queen  is  confined  to  the 
lower  story  we  shall  find  the  su- 
per filled  just  as  compactly  and 
neatly  as  any  others.  In  such  a 
case  an  excluder  will  save  several 
dollars'  worth  of  honey. 

I  have  150  excluders  of  the  wood- 
zinc  kind,  and  wish  I  had  150  more. 
We  lose  money,  and  that  rapidly, 
to   undertake    to  do  without  the 
necessary  appliances.     The  next  thing  is  to 
see   their  necessity.     But  a  necessity  is   not 
always   necessary  all  the  time;  and  because 
it    is   not  necessary  all  the  time,  many  fool 
themselves    by  thinking    they   can    be   dis- 
pensed with  all  the  time. 
Chatsworth,  Cal.,  March  25. 


DANDELIONS  FOR  BEES. 


A  Land   Flowing  with   Milk   and   Honey; 
Dandelions  for  Cows,  etc. 


BY  A.    I.   ROOT. 


I  have  just  had  one  of  my  happy  sui'prises. 
For  a  year  past  or  more  the  children  (and 
grandchildi'en)  have  been  petitioning  for  a 
cow;  but  I  said  it  would  cost  more  to  get  a 
cow  and  care  for  her  properly  than  to  buy 
milk  of  the  milkman,  and  so  the  matter  was 
put  off.  Finally  our  teamster  bargained  for  a 
half  Holstein-Jersey  cow  during  my  absence. 
I  said,  "All  right,  boys,  go  ahead;  but  if  you 
do  not  find  your  cow  a  white  elephant  in  a 
few  weeks  1  shall  be  much  mistaken." 

Of  course,  we  expected  to  turn  the  cow 
out  to  pasture  when  the  grass  was  up;  but 
we  do  not  have  a  fence  on  the  ranch,  so  the 
matter  was  delayed  while  discussing  the  fence 
problem.  Now  let  me  digi-ess  to  tell  you 
that  our  orchard  was  for  many  years  used 
for  market  gardening,  and,  as  a  consecjuence, 
it  is  well  tile-drained  and  heavily  manured 
with  manure   from  the  livery  stables.     The 
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last  crop  we  put  on  it  was  potatoes  under 
straw.  The  whole  orchard  was  mulched 
heavily  with  wheat  straw.  As  the  season 
was  very  wet,  the  potato  crop  was  partly  a 
failure;  but  the  straw  rotted  all  over  the 
ground.  Mrs.  Root  said  if  it  would  only  kill 
all  the  dandelions  it  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. Well,  the  straw  killed  evei'y  thing 
but  the  dandelions.  They  pushed  up  through, 
and  I  doubt  if  anybody  ever  saw  a  better 
"stand"  of  dandelions.  This  spring,  when 
the  cow  was  bawling  in  the  stable  to  get  out, 
the  dandelions  were  up  and  dressed,  and  just 
began  to  show  their  yellow  blossoms  Now, 
here  is  where  my  happy  surprise  came  in. 


Perhaps  I  am  stupid,  and  behind  the  times; 
but  I  did  not  know  that  a  cow  would  eat 
dandelions.  She  was  tied  to  a  stake  by 
means  of  a  rope  only  a  rod  or  two  long, 
and  put  out  to  pasture.  She  soon  gave  us  to 
understand  that  dandelions  were  the  correct 
thing  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Every  bud 
and  blossom  was  gathered  up,  and  when  the 
boys  were  bragging  about  more  milk  than 
would  go  into  the  t)iggest-sized  tin  pail  (14- 
qt.)  I  said  1  could  not  believe  that  the  milk 
could  be  good.  But  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
that  the  milk  suits  me  in  exactly  the  same 
way  the  dandelion-blossoms  seemed  to  suit 
the  cow,  and  we  have  more  than  a  pailful  of 
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DANDELIONS  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

[The  above  is  a  glimpse  of  a  four-acre  lot  on  which  I  grew  375  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  on  the  whole 
field.  It  illustrates  what  may  be  done  with  tile  laid  only  two  rods  apart,  and  a  heavy  application  of  stable  ma- 
nure. "When  I  spoke  to  our  teamster  about  plowing  it  up  and  seeding  it  over  again  to  get  rid  of  the  dandelions 
he  said  if  I  did  it  would  spoil  his  best  field  for  timothy  hay,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  think  the  dandelions  early 
in  the  spring  were  much  of  a  detriment  to  timothy  that  came  on  after  the  dandelions  were  all  gone  and  out  of 
sight.  I  wish  our  experiment  stations  would  tell  us  what  they  think  about  this.  Are  not  the  dandelions  worth 
for  milch  cows  all  they  subtract  from  a  growth  of  timothy  that  comes  on  later?— A.  I.  R.] 
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beautiful  rich  mWk — twice  a  day.  The  neigh- 
bors told  us  that  butter  made  from  this  kind 
of  milk  does  not  need  any  coloring,  and  1 
can  well  believe  it.  Now,  the  surprising 
thing  to  me  is  that,  while  people  have  been 
talking  about  waging  war  on  the  dandelion 
pest,  nobody  has  said  a  word,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  about  its  value  for  milch  cows. 
It  makes  a  big  feed  quicker  than  any  other 
plant  I  know  of — away  ahead  of  the  clovei's 
and  grass.  Along  near  the  path  of  the  steam- 
pipe  that  goes  under  ground  from  the  factory 


LARGE    SPE(  IMENS    OF   DANDELION   BLOSSOM,    BUDS,    AND   LEAVES,    FULL 
SIZE,    AS   THEY   GKOW    AKOUND    :\1EDINA. 

[This  blossom  measures,  as  will  be  sf  ea.  2k'  inches  across,  and  we  have  found  many 
as  large  as  2^4.  inches,  and.  once  in  a  great  while,  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  standard 
size  of  blossom  is  from  I M  to  1^4  inches.— Ed.] 


to  the  house  we  have  dandelions  in  bloom  in 
Mai'ch.  Why  have  not  dairymen  and  milk- 
men said  something  about  this  before,  and 
utilized  for  early  feed  for  cows  this  plant 
that  has  been  called  only  a  pest,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn? 

I  have  been  expecting  somebody  would 
object  to  the  quality  of  the  milk;  but  in  Root- 
ville  every  individual,  including  grandpa 
and  the  babies,  declares  the  milk  is  ' '  without 
spot  or  blemish. ' '  I  told  Mr.  Calvert  I  would 
take  back  all  my  objections  to  the  cow.     Our 

poultry-  journals 
are  talking  about 
egg  -  machines — 
hensthatarebred 
so  particularly 
for eggs  that  they 
are  literally  a 
machine  to  con- 
vert all  kinds  of 
food  into  mar- 
ketable eggs. 

Well,  this  cow 
of  ours  in  this 
little  dandelion- 
oi'chard  is  the 
best  "milk -ma- 
chine" I  ever  saw 
or  dreamed  of. 
While  the  dande- 
lions last,  a  very 
limited  area  of 
the  plants  we 
have  in  that  or- 
chard  would 
keep  the  cowgiv- 
ing  more  than  a 
pailful  twice  a 
day.  I  have  been 
watching  these 
things,  and  the 
places  where  she 
was  staked  one 
month  ago  now 
furnish  us  once 
more  a  pretty 
good  feed  of  ap- 
petizing "dande- 
lion greens." 

Well,  this  or- 
chard is  not  the 
only  place  where 
we  have  that  tre- 
mendous crop  of 
dandelions.  Up 
on  the  hill  where 
I  succeeded  in 
getting  375  bush- 
els of  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  the  dan- 
delions stand 
more  than  knee- 
high,  so  thickly 
that  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  there 
would  not  be  any 
chance  for  the 
grass.  Mr.  Bow- 
man, our  team- 
ster, informs  me 
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that,  after  dandelions  are  past  their  season, 
he  gets  his  best  crop  of  timothy  hay  right  on 
that  very  ground.  During  this  cold  backward 
spring  the  bees  have  been  bringing  in  more 
honey  and  pollen  from  our  acres  of  dandelions 
than  I  ever  saw  them  before;  and  it  looks  to 
me  now  as  if  this  plant  that  has  been  called 
only  a  pest  is  one  of  God's  greatest  and  most 
precious  gifts  in  making  our  Northern  Ohio 
clay  soil  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  hon- 
ey," and  both  at  the  same  time. 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  dandelions  are 
grown  in  the  East,  especially  in  the  region 
of  Boston,  for  greens;  but  I  have  not  heard 
much  about  it  of  late  yeai's.  I  think  the  doc- 
tors have  called  bleached  dandelions  (such 
as  are  grown  especially  for  greens)  a  very 
wholesome  vegetable.  Now,  1  wish  some  of 
the  milkmen  would  tell  me  whether  our  ex- 
perience is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Is  that  cow  an  extra  cow?  and  is  our  locality 
especially  favorable  for  dandelions?  or  is  the 
present  backward  spring  especially  favorable 
for  the  dandelions,  for  milk? 

After  the  above  was  dictated  I  found  that 
Ernest  had  also  written  an  article  in  regard 
to  dandelions  for  bees,  but  it  covers  some- 
what different  grounds,  and  we  give  it  here. 


DANDELIONS. 


Their  Economic  Importance,  Especially  this 
Season. 


BY  E.    R.    ROOT. 


The  dandelion  in  the  vicinity  of  Medina 
has  made  a  most  remarkable  showing  this 
spring.  The  cold  backward  season  has  been 
unfavorable  for  its  growth;  but  during  the 
first  few  days  of  warm  weather  it  came  out 
in  all  its  glory.  Our  fields  and  our  lawns 
were  fairly  yellow  with  it.  It  came  out  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  There  was  no  fruit- 
bloom  out  then,  and  the  way  our  bees  swarm- 
ed upon  it  almost  made  us  think  of  the  roar 
on  the  basswoods  of  midsummer. 

We  have  always  regarded  the  dandelions 
as  a  sort  of  pest  on  our  lawns;  but  recent 
authorities  say  that  it  is  not  a  pest;  that  dan- 
delion greens,  dandelion  roots,  and  even 
dandelion  iDlossoms,  are  beginning  to  have 
some  commercial  value.  Both  the  roots  and 
the  plants  are  sold  at  high  prices  in  Cleveland 
to-day;  and  yet  one  of  our  great  dailies,  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  has  just  come  out  urging 
all  schoolchildren  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
with  a  population  of  half  a  million,  nearly, 
to  make  war  on  the  dandelion;  and  the  chil- 
dren did  turn  out  as  one  big  army  to  destroy 
it,  root  and  branch.  Did  they  destroy  it? 
The  more  they  fight  it  the  more  they  will 
spread  it.  Merely  cutting  off  the  plant  an 
inch  or  so  below  the  ground  will  only  be  the 
means  of  spreading  it  the  more,  for  every 
vestige  of  the  root  must  be  destroyed — a 
thing  practically  impossible. 

The  warfare  against  the  dandelion  seems 
to  be  quite  general.  Governor  Hoch,  of  Kan- 
sas, has  organized  a  crusade  against  it;  the 


Ocm  State  Rural  classes  it  as  a  nuisance  on 
the  lawns  in  Idaho;  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
says  it  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Califor- 
nia, and  now  the  Rural  New  -  Yorker  says  it 
is  very  common  in  the  East.  But  in  no  case 
are  the  farmers  complaining  about  the  dan- 
delion, for  they  realize  its  good  fodder  value 
for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dandelion  will 
grow  luxuriantly  on  dry  hard  clay  soils  when 
the  ordinary  grasses  would  turn  brown  and 
die;  in  fact,  dandelion  likes  a  rather  dry  soil, 
and  that  suggests  the  means  of  its  extermi- 
nation, or,  rather,  we  would  say  curtailment 
of  its  gi'owth.  A  lawn  should  be  frequently 
manured,  and  then  rolled  thoroughly,  and 
seeded  often  with  lawn-grass  seed.  This 
process,  continued  with  frequent  watering, 
will  cause  the  dandelion  to  give  place  to  the 
lawn  grass  to  a  great  extent;  but  the  various 
means  used  for  cutting  out  dandelion  do  ab- 
solutely no  good.  They  rather  spread  them, 
because,  when  the  tops  are  cut  oft",  the  roots 
will  divide  up  into  more  plants,  making  the 
lawn  more  numerously  covered  than  before. 

The  editor  of  the  Rural  New  -  Yorker,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Colling  wood,  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  the  United  States  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects, in  answer  to  correspondents  in  the 
last  issue  of  his  paper  for  May  18,  asks, 
"Why  exterminate  it?"  and  then  adds: 

Even  if  the  extermination  ol  dandelions  in  a  given 
locality  were  not  hopeless,  why  try  to  accomplish  it? 
The  plant  has  both  beauty  and  utility.  Tons  of  the 
leaves,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  are  used  in  early 
spring-  as  pot-herbs,  or  salad,  and  most  toothsome 
and  welcome  it  is  when  properly  prepared;  the  ex- 
tract of  the  root  and  juice  of  flower-stalk  are  thought 
to  have  value  as  medicine,  and  the  ground  dried  root 
has  even  been  used  as  a  tolerable  substitute  for 
coffee.  Of  the  attractiveness  of  the  bloom,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Attentively  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  a  model  of  symmetry.  One  might  almost 
call  it  the  one  perfect  flower.  Nothing  could  be  add- 
ed or  taken  away  without  marring  it.  The  only 
trouble  is,  it  is  far  too  common  and  unvariable. 

The  dandelion  as  a  bee-plant  is  coming  to 
be  more  and  more  important.  It  yields  both 
pollen  and  honey  at  a  time  of  year  when  they 
will  do  the  most  good.  They  usually  pre- 
cede fruit-bloom,  and  help  to  give  the  bees  a 
stimulus  that  is  very  much  needed  just  as 
they  come  out  of  winter  quarters.  While 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  dandelion  honey  on 
the  market,  and  probably  never  will  be,  yet 
the  little  that  is  gathered,  together  with  the 
pollen,  goes  to  make  brood  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  it  counts. 

While  we  have  no  desire  at  all  to  sing  the 
praises  of  what  may  be  regarded  in  some 
quarters  as  a  pest,  yet  a  great  many  valuable 
plants,  as  well  as  animals,  have  been  con- 
demned time  and  time  again,  only  to  find  in 
after-years  that  they  wei'e  really  friends. 
Sweet  clover  is  an  example  of  this;  and  in 
the  bird  line  we  will  mention  that  the  crow, 
once  regarded  as  a  farmer's  enemy,  is  now 
considered  a  real  friend.  He  is  a  scavenger, 
and  a  gatherer  of  injurious  insects,  while  the 
ever-present  sparrow,  also  regarded  as  a 
general  pest,  is  not  altogether  a  nuisance; 
indeed,  good  authorities  seriously  question 
whether  it  does  not  do  more  good  than  harm 
in  killing    noxious    insects,  and  acting  as  a 
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scavenger  of  the  streets.  Shall  we  then  be 
in  haste  to  condemn  a  beautiful  plant,  beau- 
tiful if  it  were  not  so  common'.' 


A  SEASON'S  WORK  WITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarm    Control   and   Comb-honey  Produc- 
tion; How   to  Find   Queens  Without 
Handling  Frames;  the  Two-queen 
System  of  Honey- production. 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


[The  following  article  is  of  exceptional  interest,  for 
the  reason  that  it  touches  on  two  somewhat  debata- 
ble questions,  namely,  the  feasibility  of  finding  and 
catching  a  queen  without  touching  a  brood-frame, 
and  working  the  two-queen  system  —  that  is,  two 
queens  in  one  hive. 

It  was  R.  L.  Taylor  who,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  at  one  of  our  bee  conventions  stated  that  he 
could  find  and  catch  a  queen  without  handling  a 
frame;  for  he  was  then  using,  as  he  is  now,  a  Heddon 
divisible-brood-chamber  hive.  His  method,  as  we 
now  recall  it,  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  described 
by  Mr.  Hand.  Mr.  Heddon  followed  a  different  plan; 
getting  the  queen  by  shaking  a  section  until  the  bees 
and  queen  fell  out  on  the  ground;  but  this  was  prac- 
ticable only  with  black  bees.  In  Europe  the  straw- 
skep  bee-keepers  have  for  years  had  various  plans  of 
getting  their  queens.  We  have  no  divisible-brood- 
chamber  hives  in  our  apiary  just  now  or  we  would 
try  Mr.  Hand's  method;  but  our  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison, 
who  has  worked  these  hives  for  years,  says  the  meth- 
od is  perfectly  feasible,  for  he  has  worked  it  himself. 
In  the  Amirican  Bee  Journal  for  May  30.  J.  E.  Cham- 
bers has  a  scheme  for  trapping  the  queen  without 
handling  a  frame.    He  is  a  user  of  a  sectional  hive. 

Modern  bee  culture  is  progressing  more  and  more 
into  handling  frames  less  and  hives  more,  whether 
Langstroth  in  pattern  or  not;  but  it  has  been  insisted 
on  by  the  frame-handlers  that  queens  could  not  be 
found  and  caught  without  pulling  out  the  combs, 
and  that  meant  taking  frame  after  frame  until  the 
queen  was  located. 

We  are  glad  to  bring  this  subject  before  our  read- 
ers, and  trust  that,  if  any  of  them  have  practiced  the 
Hand,  Taylor,  or  Chambers  method,  they  will  let  us 
hear  from  them  as  to  how  it  works,  whether  a  failure 
or  success. 

The  other  subject,  the  two-queen  system,  is  receiv- 
ing more  and  more  prominence;  and  as  so  many  have 
made  a  success  of  it,  some  conservatives,  as  well  as 
the  enthusiasts,  may  do  well  to  give  this  their  careful 
consideration.  By  the  plan  that  Mr.  Hand  here 
works,  he  is  not  only  able  to  produce  a  crop  of  honey 
in  a  poor  locality,  but  manage  a  poultry-farm  of  some 
600  or  700  chickens;  for,  be  it  said,  poultry  is  his  prin- 
cipal business. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  raise  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  success  of  any  of  the  plans  here  advo- 
cated in  the  hands  of  others.  But  as  he  is  able  to 
make  these  short  cuts,  thereby  making  honey  and 
money  when  some  of  the  rest  of  us  fall  down,  per- 
haps we  would  do  well  to  sit  at  his  feet,  for  he  is  a 
bee-keeper  of  many  years'  experience;  and,  like  Ga- 
maliel of  old,  he  is  willing  to  tell  what  he  knows.  Mr. 
Hand  writes:] 

We  are  now  coming  to  the  interesting  pai't 
of  our  subject.  We  will,  from  this  on,  dem- 
onstrate by  actual  work  in  the  apiary  the  ar- 
guments that  we  have  advanced  in  our  two 
former  articles.  Our  apiary  contains  152  col- 
onies, 80  of  which  were  wintered  on  their 
summer  stands  in  winter  cases,  with  sawdust 
packing.  The  rest.  73  colonies,  were  winter- 
ed in  the  cellar  under  our  dwellinghouse. 
This  is  a  most  perfect  wintering-cellar;  how- 
ever, last  winter,  for  the  first  time,  the  mice 
worried  the  bees  in  the  cellar,  causing  many 
to  leave  the  hives  and  become  lost.  Our 
hives  were  wintered  without  bottom-boards. 


Hereafter,  when  wintering  our  bees  in  the 
cellar,  our  hives  will  be  mouse-proof. 

It  is  now  May  10.  and  up  to  this  time  we 
have  not  loosened  a  cover  to  any  of  our 
hives  since  last  September.  Here  is  some- 
thing worth  remembering:  Don't  loosen  the 
covers  to  your  hives  in  early  spring.  It 
causes  a  great  deal  of  heat  to  escape  from 
the  cluster  that  is  so  much  needed  at  this 
time.  Satisfy  your  curiosity  by  tipping  the 
hive  up  on  end  and  looking  between  the 
combs  from  the  bottom.  As  the  weather  at 
this  time  is  tine,  and  the  bees  are  pouring 
into  the  hives  laden  with  pollen  of  many 
hues,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  breeding 
up:  so  we  will  now  remove  the  winter-cases 
from  the  80  colonies  that  were  wintered  on 
the  summer  stands. 

The  sawdust  that  was  used  for  winter  pack- 
ing will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  keep- 
ing down  the  grass  in  front  of  the  hives. 
This  is  important,  for  we  must  not  allow  a 
blade  of  grass  or  a  weed  to  grow  in  front  of 
our  hives  to  hinder  the  flight  of  our  bees. 
Having  our  winter  cases  removed  and  piled 
up  in  a  row  along  the  side  of  the  apiary,  we 
will  now  clip  our  queens. 

While  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  swarms 
issue,  yet  somehow  a  habit  of  30  years'  stand- 
ing is  hard  to  break;  and  as  we  wish  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  condition  of  every  one 
of  our  colonies  at  this  time,  it  is  but  little 
more  trouble  to  clip  our  queens  so  that  we 
can  tell  their  age  when  we  come  to  supersede 
them;  for  we  do  not  aim  to  keep  any  queen 
longer  than  two  seasons,  and  we  will  here- 
after winter  a  queen  only  once,  superseding 
all  our  queens  each  season  just  before  the 
honey  harvest.  This  practice  will  insure  a 
vigorous  queen  in  every  colony,  and  will 
practically  do  away  with  tinkering  up  weak 
colonies  in  the  spring.  Every  thing  hinges 
on  the  queen.  A  vigorous  young  queen  will 
keep  laying  late  in  the  season,  and  will  give 
you  a  strong  force  of  young  bees  to  go  into 
winter  quarters,  which  means  a  strong  colo- 
ny next  spring,  providing  the  apiarist  does 
his  part  in  providing  ample  protection  for 
the  colony  during  winter.  Since  we  have 
adopted  this  plan  with  our  poultry,  our  prof- 
its in  egg-production  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  also  the  mortality  in  our  flocks 
has  been  greatly  lessened.  We  have  no  more 
use  for  an  aged  queen  than  for  a  moulting 
hen. 

We  believe  that  this  matter  of  allowing  the 
bees  to  supersede  aged  queens  in  the  spring 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  honey-producer,  and 
that,  by  requeening  each  year,  it  is  possible 
to  secure  an  approximate  yield  per  colony 
for  each  individual  colony  in  the  apiary,  in- 
stead of  having  a  few  colonies  store  our  sur- 
plus, and  the  rest  do  nothing,  as  is  too  often 
the  case.  Perfect  swarm  control  is  not  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  single  stroke,  but  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  removal  of  a  combination 
of  natural  influences  that  lead  up  to  swarm- 
ing. Not  the  least  of  these  is  an  aged  queen, 
therefore  requeening  each  year  previous  to 
the  main  honey-flow  is  a  great  aid  to  perfect 
swarm  control. 
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HOW  TO  FIND  A  QUEEN  IN  A  SECTIONAL  HIVE 
WITHOUT  HANDLING    FRAMES. 

We  will  give  the  modus  operandi  of  clip- 
ping queens,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  ones 
who  can  not  see  how  queens  could  be  found, 
etc.,  without  handling  frames. 

First,  we  will  blow  a  little  smoke  into  the 
hive- entrance;  insert  a  hive-tool  into  the  en- 
trance. An  upward  jerk  loosens  the  hive 
from  the  bottom-board.  Tip  the  hive  up  on 
end  and  blow  a  little  smoke  in  between  the 
combs  from  the  bottom.  Now  place  the  hive 
back  on  the  bottom-board;  quickly  separate 
the  brood  sections,  removing  the  top  one, 
which  contains  the  bees  and  queen,  placing 
it  on  an  empty  hive-body  or  a  box;  remove  the 
cover;  and  if  the  queen  is  not  seen  by  glanc- 
ing quickly  over  the  top-bars  of  the  brood- 
frames,  look  on  the  under  side  of  the  cover; 
if  she  is  not  there,  place  a  queen-excluder  on 
the  lower  brood-section.  Now  place  the 
brood-section,  having  your  bees  and  queen 
on  the  queen-excluder.  A  few  puffs  of  smoke 
from  the  top  down  between  the  combs  will 
quickly  drive  the  bees  below,  leaving  the 
queen  on  the  excluder.  You  can  now  take 
your  time  to  pick  her  up. 


CLIPPING   QUEENS. 

There  are  several  methods  of  clipping. 
We  take  the  queen  by  the  wings  with  the 
thumb  and  tinger  of  the  right  hand;  transfer 
to  the  left  hand,  letting  her  grasp  the  end  of 
the  second  finger  with  her  feet;  gently  close 
the  thumb  and  front  finger  against  her  tho- 
rax, letting  the  abdomen  hang  down  across 
the  nail  of  the  second  linger.  With  a  pair 
of  sharp  scissors  clip  the  lace  from  the  wing 
diagonally,  so  as  not  to  cut  the  bone.  A 
qu<ien  looks  crippled  with  her  wing  cut  square 
off;  and,  besides,  it  must  injure  her.  The 
time  required  to  catch  and  clip  a  queen  by 
this  method  is  about  two  minutes. 

Having  all  our  queens  clipped,  and  care- 
fully noted  the  condition  of  each  colony  as 
to  numerical  strength  of  bees,  amount  of 
brood,  and  also  of  honey,  the  condition  of 
each  colony  is  marked  by  placing  a  stone  on 
the  cover,  the  location  of  the  stone  on  the 
cover  telling  at  a  glance  the  exact  condition 
of  each  colony  in  the  apiary.  We  find,  by 
taking  an  inventory  of  our  colonies,  that  we 
have  50  good  strong  colonies;  50  fair  to  me- 
dium ones,  and  50  fair  to  light  ones,  and  2 
are  queenless.     All  the  light  ones  were  of  the 
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Via.   1.  — FINDING   QUEENS   IN   SECTIONAL   HIVKS    WITHOUT   IlANDLINCi    FRAMES, 

The  first  operation,  as  shown  in  this  illustration,  is  to  tip  up  the  front  of  the  hive  from  the  bottom-board 
and  blow  a  few  whiffs  of  smoke  between  the  combs.  The  object  of  this  is  to  drive  the  queen  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  hive.  A  glance  at  the  illustration  in  the  last  issue,  showing  the  construction  of  the  sectional  hive,  will 
make  it  clear  that  there  is  an  unobstructed  passageway  on  account  of  the  very  narrow  top  and  bottom-bars. 
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FIG.  2— FINDING   QUEENS   IN   SECTIONAL   HIVES   WITHOUT  HANDLING   FRAMES. 

Just  alter  smoke  is  blown  up  through  the  combs,  as  explained  under  Figr.  1,  the  top  section  with  the  cover 
is  set  to  one  side  where  the  cover  is  removed.  The  queen,  in  most  cases,  will  be  found  either  on  the  under 
side  of  the  cover  or  on  the  top  of  the  frames  next  to  the  cover,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow-heads.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  upper  section  in  its  place  over  the  lower  one;  but  Mr.  Hand,  in  his  article,  spates  that  it  should 
be  set  to  one  side,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  queen  from  dodging  down  into  the  lower  section 
when  the  cover  is  removed.  If  the  queen  is  not  found  in  either  of  these  two  places,  proceed  as  per  the  direc- 
tions under  the  next  illustration. 


number  that  were  wintered  in  the  cellar. 
We  think  this  is  owing  to  the  depredations 
of  mice  while  in  the  cellar. 

As  we  are  going  to  work  our  apiary  by  the 
two-queen  non-swarming  system,  we  will 
now  unite  the  50  fair  to  light  colonies  with 
the  50  fair  to  medium  ones. 

UNITING      BROOD -SECTIONS     OF     DIVISIBLE- 
BROOU-CHAJIBER   COLONIES. 

Uniting  colonies  should  be  done  just  at 
evening,  after  the  bees  have  nearly  quit  Hy- 
ing, so  as  to  avoid  any  disturl)ance  from  rob- 
bers; and  by  the  next  morning  the  bees  are 
thoroughly  acquainted,  and  no  roljber  can 
get  a  foothold. 

We  will  remove  the  covers  from  25  of  the 
50  medium  colonies,  placing  on  each  a  queen- 
excluding  honey- board.  We  will  next  go  to 
one  of  the  fair  to  light  colonies,  tip  it  up 
from  the  bottom,  blow  a  little  smoke  up  into 
the  frames  from  the  bottom,  driving  the  most 


of  the  bees  up  into  the  top  section  of  the  hive; 
drop  the  hive  in  position  on  the  bottom-board, 
separate  the  brood-sections,  placing  the  top 
one  with  the  queen  and  brood  and  most  of 
the  bees  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  25  prepared 
colonies,  leaving  the  lower  brood-sections, 
on  which  we  will  place  the  covers  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  prepared  colonies. 
These  queenless  brood-sections,  with  the  few 
bees  that  will  I'eturn,  will  make  excellent 
nuclei  for  the  mating  of  (jueens,  which  al- 
ways come  handy  in  any  well-regulated  api- 
ary. 

We  will  now  prepare  the  remaining  25  col- 
onies each  with  queen-excluding  honey- 
boards,  and  proceed  as  befoi'e  until  all  are 
covered. 

We  have  united  100  colonies  of  bees,  and 
have  removed  the  cover  from  only  50,  and  in 
less  time  than  is  re(iuired  to  tell  how  it  is 
done. 
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THE     TWO -QUEEN      SYSTEM      IN     DIVISIBLE- 
BROOD-CHAMBER    COLONIES. 

An  inventory  of  stock  at  this  time  shows 
that  we  have  50  good  strong  colonies  (each 
having  one  queen  and  two  brood-sections, 
these  were  the  strongest  colonies  in  the  api- 
ary, and  each  colony  contains  a  vigorous 
queen )  and  50  three-deckers,  each  having  two 
queens  with  a  queen-excluder  to  keep  them 
apart,  and  50  single  brood-section  nuclei. 

Our  object  in  having  two  queens  in  a  hive 
is  a  twofold  one.  First,  we  must  have  very 
strong  colonies  if  we  expect  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  short  honey-flow,  which  is  often 
of  only  a  few  days'  duration.  We  never  had 
a  colony  that  was  too  strong  in  bees  at  such 
a  time. 

Tinkering  with  weak  colonies  during  the 
honey  harvest  by  giving  them  brood  from 
other  colonies  to  get  them  in  shape  to  do 
work  in  the  supers  may  do  for  some  loca- 
tions; however,  such  loose  methods  are  not 
to  be  considered  for  a  moment  in  such  a  lo- 
cation as  ours,  and  we  very  much  doubt  the 
expediency  of  such  methods  in  aiiy  location. 

Every  one  of  our  colonies  must  be  ready  to 
enter  the  sections  —  in  fact,  to  crowd  the  su- 


pers full  of  bees  right  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  harvest.  It  is  bees  that  we  want  at 
this  juncture,  for  hives  do  not  gather  honey; 
and  a  hitch  in  our  management  at  this  time 
would  mean  a  loss  of  dollars.  Another  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  two-queen  system  is 
keeping  the  brood-chamber  clear  of  honey. 
The  two  lower  brood-sections  occupied  by  one 
queen  being  in  the  heart  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber, no  honey  will  be  stored  here,  for  bees 
do  not  store  honey  below  the  brood,  and  will 
quickly  remove  any  honey  that  may  be  so 
placed  by  the  apiarist.  The  fertility  of  the 
queen  in  the  top  section  being  in  excess  of 
the  room  of  the  same,  very  little  honey  will 
stop  here.  This  insures  a  brood-chamber  full 
of  brood,  and  practically  free  from  honey, 
which  will,  together  with  other  methods  to 
be  described  further  along,  solve  the  problem 
of  perfect  swarm  control  in  connection  with 
comb-honey  production.  The  50  three-deck- 
ers with  two  queens  are  to  be  worked  for 
comb  honey  by  our  new  system  of  non- 
swarming,  and  the  50  strong  single-queen 
colonies  are  to  be  worked  for  extracted  hon- 
ey. Later  developments  will  show,  how- 
ever, that  the   extracted   honey  will  go  into 


FIG.   y. — FINDING  t^tUEENS  IN  SECTIONAL  HIVES  WITHOUT  HANDLING  FRAMES. 

If  the  queen  is  not  seen  on  the  cover  or  tops  of  the  frames  (Fig.  2),  a  queen-excluder  is  put  on  the  lower  sec- 
tion, and  the  upper  section  placed  over  it.  Then  smoke  is  blown  down  between  these  upper  frames,  and  the 
section  tipped  up  as  shown.    The  queen  will  nearly  always  be  found  on  the  excluder. 
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the  sections,  thus  demonstrating  the  only 
system  of  pei'fect  swarm  control  that  has 
ever  yet  been  given  to  the  public  in  connec- 
tion with  comb-honey  production.  When  I 
say  7Jer/ec<  swarm  co?i^ro/.  I  mean  a  system 
that  will  keep  the  bees  and  brood  together 
with  no  desire  to  swarm.  I  am  not  gomg  to 
promise  you  a  system  of  perfect  swai'm  con- 
trol and  then  give  you  an  artificial  swarm 
destitute  of  hatching  brood  that  is  continual- 
ly becoming  weakened  by  the  loss  of  old 
bees,  and  that  hived  in  a  brood-chamber  so 
contracted  with  honey  as  to  compel  the  bees 
to  swarm  out  the  next  day  and  the  next,  and 
so  on. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


BUILDING  UP  THE  APIARY  FOR  THE 
MAIN  HONEY-FLOW. 


An  Entirely  Feasible  Plan  for  a  Season  like 

this :  how  to  Get  a  Profit  out  of  a  Lot 

of  Weak  Colonies;  a  Hopeful  View 

of  the  Clover  Prospects. 

BY  OREL  L.  HEUSHISEK. 

[The  subjoined  article  presents  a  plan  that  looks  at 
least  as  if  it  should  give  g-ood  results  to  the  extent 
that  a  profit  would  besecured  on  an  investment' that 
might  otherwise  give  no  returns  or  even  a  loss.  There 
are  some  who  have  tried  the  Alexander  plan  of  build- 
ing up  weak  colonies,  and  failed.  To  all  such  the 
Hershiser  method  will  commend  itself.  We  are  glad 
to  present  it,  as  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  apply  it  this 
season.— Ed.] 

Heavy  winter  and  spring  losses  are  report- 
ed in  many  localities  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  States  and  in  Canada;  and  the  colo- 
nies that  have  pulled  through  are  in  many 
cases  greatly  depleted.  Without  some  spe- 
cial care  and  manipulation  many  apiarists 
will  get  very  little  benefit  from  the  white- 
clover  and  other  early  honey-fiows.  How- 
ever, if  the  bees  are  properly  and  promptly 
handled  a  fair  crop  is  possible  from  colonies 
that  have  come  through  in  such  condition. 

Having  had  previous  occasions  to  practice 
all  the  ingenuity  I  possessed  in  order  to  turn 
to  profitable  account  the  depleted  colonies  in 
my  apiaries,  resulting  from  severe  winter 
and  spring  conditions,  my  methods,  if  fol- 
lowed by  others  similarly  circumstanced, 
may  enable  them  to  win  success  where  con- 
ditions and  prospects  seem  to  promise  naught 
but  failure. 

At  this  time  of  year,  spring  dwindling  is 
practically  at  an  end,  and  every  colony  with 
a  handful  of  bees  will  build  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  rapidity  depending  largely  upon 
the  number  of  eggs  the  small  number  of  bees 
are  able  to  incubate  and  the  brood  they  can 
nourish  and  keep  warm.  The  egg-laying  ca- 
pacity of  the  queens  in  these  weak  colonies 
being  in  no  way  impaired,  the  problem  is 
how  best  to  turn  them  to  profitable  account 
in  the  production  of  eggs  from  which  to  rear 
the  bees  in  time  for  the  honey  harvest.  It 
will  not  do  to  "spread  brood  "  in  weak  col- 
onies; and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that,  to  obtain  beneficial  results  from  "spread- 
ing bi'ood  "  under  any  condition  of  the  colo- 
ny, requires  good  judgment. 


The  plan  that  I  have  found  most  fruitful 
of  good  results  in  getting  the  greatest  benefit 
from  these  weak  colonies  is  as  follows: 

Look  the  apiary  over  and  make  three 
classes  of  the  colonies,  the  first  of  which  will 
be  all  colonies  which  are  or  will  be  in  fii'st-class 
condition  for  the  forthcoming  white-clover 
honey  harvest  or  the  firstmain  flow  from  what- 
ever source.  The  second  class  will  be  all  those 
colonies  which  will  be  of  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  the  required  strength  for  this  first 
main  honey-flow;  and  the  third  class  all  the 
remaining  weak  colonies,  with  fx'om  a  hand- 
ful of  bees  to  enough  to  cover  two  or  three 
frames  of  brood. 

.  Now  go  to  one  of  these  weak  colonies  of 
the  third  class  and  shake  the  bees  from  one 
or  two  of  the  combs  into  their  own  hive,  se- 
lecting those  combs  with  eggs  and  larvaj,  but 
leaving  with  the  weak  colony  the  combs  hav- 
ing the  most  capped  brood.  Now  take  these 
combs  to  one  of  the  strong  colonies  of  the 
first  class,  and  exchange  them  for  a  like 
number  of  combs  of  hatching  and  capped 
brood,  shaking  off  most  of  the  bees,  and  be- 
ing sure  the  queen  remains  in  her  hive.  Now 
supply  one  of  these  combs  of  hatching  brood 
to  the  colony  of  the  third  class  from  which 
the  combs  had  been  removed.  If  this  colony 
has  enough  bees  to  take  care  of  two  frames 
of  brood,  both  may  be  given;  but  if  not,  the 
other  frame  may  be  given  to  another  of  the 
third-class  colonies.  Proceed  in  like  manner 
lantil  all  the  third-class  colonies  have  been 
supplied  with  one  or  two  combs  of  hatching 
"  bi'ood  from  the  first- class  colonies  in  exchange 
for  the  combs  of  eggs  and  uncapped  larvaj 
from  the  third-class  colonies,  being  careful 
not  to  give  more  brood  to  the  third-class  col- 
onies than  they  can  keep  warm  and  cause  to 
develop  properly  and  normally.  The  result 
of  this  manipulation  will  be  that  the  queens 
in  the  first-class  colonies  will  almost  immedi- 
ately fill  the  exchanged  frames  with  eggs, 
and  the  colony  will  be  little,  if  any,  the  worse 
for  having  lost  some  of  its  capped  brood  at 
this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  third-class 
colonies  will,  in  three  or  four  days,  have  be- 
come so  strong,  by  reason  of  the  rapidly 
hatching  bees  from  the  exchanged  combs,  as 
to  cover  one  or  two  combs  besides  those  con- 
taining brood.  The  queen  will  lay  eggs  nn 
these  exchanged  combs  as  fast  as  the  bees 
hatch,  and  in  a  very  short  time  one  or  two 
of  the  frames  adjacent  to  the  exchanged 
frames  will  be  filled  with  eggs.  As  fast  as 
the  combs  of  the  thii'd-class  colonies  are  fill- 
ed with  eggs  they  are  given  to  the  colonies 
of  the  second  class  to  build  them  up.  It  will 
be  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  the  colonies 
of  the  second  class  may  tbus  be  built  up. 
Near  the  end  of  this  building-up  process,  and 
when  nearly  all  the  second-class  colonies 
have  been  brought  to  a  condition  of  efficien- 
cy for  the  honey-flow,  the  third-class  colonies 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  part  of  them  placed  in  the  second 
class  to  be  built  up  as  were  the  others  of  the 
second  class,  and  a  few  days  later  still  anoth- 
er classification  may  be  made,  and  the  net 
result  will  be  that  seven-eighths  or  more  of 
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the  apiary  may  be  made  ready  for  the  honey- 
How.  It  has  been  the  result  of  getting  all 
the  queens  to  laying  to  their  fullest  capacity, 
and  providing  a  suitable  nursery  for  the 
eggs  and  brood. 

There  is  a  specially  good  opportunity  to 
get  remai'kable  results  from  this  system  of 
manipulation  this  season;  fur,  while  brood- 
rearing  has  been  retarded  on  account  of  cold 
weather,  the  same  weather  conditions  have 
operated  to  keep  back  tho  white-clover 
growth,  and  also  all  other  early-blooming 
honey-producing  plants,  the  sc-son  in  this 
locality  being  from  two  to  three  weeks  late. 
Of  course,  as  the  season  advances  it  will 
gradually  readjust  itself  as  tc  what  might  be 
termed  the  normal  season,  until  iu  the  fall 
the  backward  spring  will  no  longer  be  no- 
ticeable on  vegetation.  But  on  the  approach 
of  warm  settled  weather  bees  will  as  rapidly 
catch  up  with  the  season  if  we  provide  the 
means  of  developing  the  eggs  into  bees  as 
fast  as  our  queens  can  lay  them;  which  we  all 
know  is  at  a  tremendous  rate  when  the  first 
settled  warm  weather  comes,  with  apple- 
blossoms  and  other  early  Mowers  to  supply 
the  nectar  which  gives  the  proper  stimulating 
effect  to  the  bees;  and  if  no  nectar  is  coming 
in  between  fruit  bloom  and  white  clover,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  localities,  feeding  may  be 
resorted  to.  * 

While  the  weather  in  'this  part  of  the  world 
has  been  cool  and  the  season  backward,  there 
has  been  no  severe  freezing  weather  this 
spring;  and  the  clovers  that  survived  the  open 
winter  look  healthy  and  strong,  and  the  even 
moisture  with  no  drouths  or  excessive  rains 
has  saved  every  thing  that  had  any  roothold. 
We  may,  therefore,  look  for  a  vigorous  growth 
of  clove-r  when  warm  weather  dnally  sets  in. 
Let  us,  then,  be  hopeful  and  build  up  the 
weak  colonies,  and  be  in  readiness  with  the 
"dish  right  side  up  "  to  catch  the  crop  when 
it  comes,  for  we  are  more  likely  than  not  to 
realize  handsomely  for  all  trouble  and  extra 
manipulation  of  the  right  kind  in  a  season 
like  this.  Rememl)er  that  a  colony  of  bees  is 
valuable  to  the  apiarist  who  keeps  bees  for 
the  honey  they  produce,  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  profits  obtained  theiefrom.  One  hun- 
dred poor  weak  colonies  may  produce  no 
profits  whatever,  and  may  be  run  at  an  actual 
loss  for  the  season.  But  if  fifty  of  them 
should  be  used  to  build  up  the  other  fifty  in- 
to profit-producing  colonies,  a  full  crop,  and 
possibly  something  in  excess,  might  be  ob- 
tained therefrom,  and  the  entire  hundred 
brought  into  condition  for  successful  winter- 
ing. The  net  result  would  then  be  half  a 
crop  for  the  entire  apiary  instead  of  an  ab- 
sence of  profits. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


UNCLE   SAM   MEANS   BUSINESS. 

A  DEALER  in  Detroit,  who  probably  thought 
the  pure-food  laws  did  not  amount  to  very 
much,  was  fined  quite  recently  $5000  for 
falsely  labeling  oleomargerine  in  a  manner 
contrai'y  to  the  law  of  the  United  States. 


COMB  AND  EXTRACTED  HONEY  FROM 
THE  SAME  SUPER. 


The  Control  of  Swarming  in  Colonies  Run 

for  Comb  Honey;  What  to  Do  Just 

Before  the  Honey-flow. 

BY  E.    D.    TOWNSEND. 

Continued  from  last  issue. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  honey-flow, 
and  on  the  day  the  first  new  honey  is  noticed 
in  the  hives,  the  extra  combs  we  have  given 
are  removed  and  the  light  colonies  united, 
after  which  a  super  is  given,  with  the  two 
drawn  combs  and  sections  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation.  About  the  only  shifting  of  brood 
we  ever  attempt  is  done  just  previous  to  giv- 
ing the  supers.  If  we  find  a  colony  with 
much  sealed  honey  along  the  top-bar  of  the 
brood-combs,  we  change  places  with  the  sec- 
tions of  the  hive;  that  is,  we  place  the  one 
with  honey  in  at  the  bottom,  and  the  one 
with  nothing  but  brood  is  lifted  on  top.  In 
this  way  we  get  that  desirable  condition  .of 
having  all  brood  and  no  honey  between  the 
brood-nest  and  sections. 

All  our  sections  were  filled  full  of  extra 
thin  foundation,  and  arranged  as  I  have  ex- 
plained above,  with  a  drawn  comb  at  each 
outside.  There  is  no  need  of  a  shallow  su- 
per of  combs  to  induce  the  bees  to  enter  the 
supers;  some  of  the  most  obstinate  swarms 
were  given  these  supers,  and  they  never  fail- 
ed to  enter  if  they  were  in  condition  to  work 
in  an  extracting-super. 

With  the  Barber  plan,  a  full  set  of  shallow 
combs  is  given  to  start  the  bees  to  working 
above;  then,  when  they  get  nicely  started, 
this  set  of  combs  is  removed  and  the  super 
of  sections  given.  This  works  well  with  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  colonies,  but  in  most 
cases  the  bees  hesitate  about  going  into  the 
sections  at  the  time  the  combs  are  removed. 
I  am  satisfied  that  right  here  is  where  the 
majority  of  the  comb-honey  colonies  contract 
the  swarming  fever.  With  my  management 
on  the  other  hand  the  bees  work  nicely  until 
the  combs  are  removed;  then  they  are  quite 
liable  to  sulk  for  a  few  days,  and  this  is  some- 
thing we  can  not  afford  to  have  going  on  at 
this  stage  of  the  honey  season,  when  the  bees 
of  every  colony  should  be  doing  their  best. 

Now  with  a  solid  comb  clear  from  top  to 
bottom,  on  both  sides  of  the  supers,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  they  are  tiered,  there  is  no 
break  in  the  cluster,  so  to  speak,  when  a  su- 
per is  lifted  up,  and  an  empty  one  given  un- 
der. This  continuous  comb  calls  the  bees 
into  the  last  super  immediately;  it  will  not 
be  fifteen  minutes,  after  this  second  super  is 
given,  until  there  wijl  be  honey  stored  in  it, 
and  there  is  no  Ict-up.  The  work  goes  right 
on,  on  down  both  sides  of  the  super  at  once. 
In  a  day  or  two,  with  a  favorable  honey-flow 
they  will  be  occupying  the  whole  of  the  last 
super. 

This  is  the  way  to  produce  premium  hon- 
ey; it  starts  the  bees  working  every  section 
in  the  super  at  the  same  time,  with  a  vigor 
no  other  system  ever  anywhere  approached. 
In   my   apiary   last   yea^   pflly  30   colonies 
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swarmed,  out  of  84  worked  for  comb  honey. 
last  season.  All  were  worked  in  two  sec- 
tions of  the  hive  until  swarming  time;  then 
those  that  swarmed  were  hived  on  the  old 
stand,  the  old  stock  being  left  beside  the  new 
swarm  foj  about  a  week,  when  they  were 
moved  to  a  new  location  and  their  Hying 
bees  allowed  to  return  and  go  in  with  the 
new  swarm.  This  is  the  Heddon  plan  of 
preventing  after-swarms.  The  new  swarms 
are  hived  on  one  section  of  the  hive,  which 
is  hve  Langstroth-frame  capacity,  and  in 
very  hot  weather  an  empty  section  of  the 
hive  is  given  under  this  section  for  the  bees 
to  cluster  in;  this  is  to  prevent  the  bees  from 
swarming  out,  and  is  removed  in  about  three 
days,  or  as  soon  as  the  swarm  is  thoroughly 
established. 

This  hiving  on  a  contracted  brood-nest 
forces  the  bees  into  the  supei"s.  These  supers 
are  removed  from  the  old  colony  to  the  new 
hive,  before  the  swarm  was  hived,  for  we  do 
not  like  to  disturb  a  new  swarm  until  about 
three  days  after  hiving,  as  the  bees  are  liable 
to  swarm  out  if  disturbed. 

If  in  need  of  extra  queens,  or  inci'ease, 
these  old  colonies  are  broken  into,  for  each 
half  will  have  a  good  queen-cell.  Usually, 
each  half  will  have  a  cell  which  you  can  see 
without  removing  a  frame;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  cells  are  all  in  one  section 
of  the  hive,  and  in  that  case  a  frame  is  re- 
moved that  has  a  good  cell  or  two  on  it,  and 
given  to  the  half  that  has  none. 

GIVING   EMPTY  SUPERS;    CENTER  BAIT-COMBS 
VS.    SIDE    EXTRACTING-COMBS. 

The  second  super  can  be  given  when  the 
first  is  about  half  full,  and  should  be  placed 
over  the  first  one.  Then  when  the  second 
super  is  i  to  i  full,  raise  up  the  first  one,  and 
place  the  second  one  under  it.  This  plan 
works  nicely,  and  is  the  one  we  usually  fol- 
low. But  the  old  plan  of  lifting  up  the  part- 
ly filled  sviper,  and  placing  the  empty  one 
under  it  also  works  well  with  the  super  ar- 
ranged with  the  two  extracting  combs  at  the 
sides. 

Some,  being  accustomed  to  using  a  bait- 
section  in  the  center  of  the  super,  will  be 
tempted  to  try  one  comb  in  that  position. 
In  this  case,  much  of  the  value  of  the  system 
will  be  lost;  i.  e.,  with  that  plan,  the  bees 
will  start  in  the  center  and  finish  the  outside 
last.  While  the  comb  in  the  center  starts 
the  bees  in  the  supers,  it  is  much  better  to 
start  them  first  in  that  part  of  the  super  that 
is  usually  the  very  last  to  be  finished  —  the 
outside.     It  might  seem  to  one  who  always 

E laced  baits  in  the  center  that  the  bees  would 
esitate  about  entering  the  super  in  which 
the  baits  are  clear  to  the  sides:  but  the  fact 
is  that  they  enter  just  about  the  same,  wheth- 
er the  bait  be  in  the  center  or  at  the  sides. 

If  I  were  producing  exhibition  honey  I 
would  never  raise  a  super  to  put  empty  ones 
umlerneath,  but  would  place  them  over  the 
partly  filled  ones.  This  gets  the  sections  bet- 
ter filled  and  better  capped.  A  combination 
comb  and  extracted  super  is  an  ideal  one  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  bees  do  not  hesitate 
about  working   in   the   sections.     This   free 


and  energetic  work  in  the  super  is  very  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  fine  honey.  But 
for  market  the  better  way  is  to  raise  the  first 
super  after  it  is  well  staited  on  top  and  place 
the  empty  one  under  it.  When  the  season  is 
two-thirds  over,  be  very  careful  to  give  no 
more  sections  than  the  bees  will  be  able  to 
finish  up  and  seal.  The  last  supers  given 
should  never  be  placed  below  the  partly  fill- 
ed ones,  for  at  the  last  of  the  season,  when 
the  honey-rtow  is  getting  more  scant  every 
day,  these  last  few  sections  would  be  finish- 
ed and  capped  thin:  such  light  weights  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  Therefore,  put  the  last 
super  on  top,  and  give  only  what  the  bees 
can  finish.  Any  more  room  that  might  l)e 
necessary  could  be  provided  by  giving  a  very 
few  extractmg  combs.  These,  too,  must  be 
placed  on  top.  Usually,  instead  of  giving 
extracting-combs  to  the  colonies  that  have 
sections  to  finish,  the  better  way  is  to  group 
the  sections  together  on  a  few'colonies  to  be 
finished — care  being  taken  to  select  colonies 
that  are  woi'king  freely. 

I^xtracting-combs  are  given  to  the  colonies 
having  no  section  work  to  do.  In  this  way 
all  are  kept  busy,  and  we  have  but  few  un- 
finished sections  left  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. 

FEEDING  BACK  UNFINISHED   SECTIONS. 

Speaking  of  unfinished  sections  reminds 
me  that  we  have  but  little  use  for  them;  the 
wood  is  soiled  at  best;  then  the  honey  never 
looks  quite  as  good  as  from  brand-new  sec- 
tions. By  "feeding  back,"  and  getting  a  few 
supers  finished,  ,we  had  less  than  a  super  of 
unfinished  sections  left  from  the  crop  of  1906, 
of  2300  lbs. 

A  kink  in  feeding  back  is  to  uncap  that 
part  of  the  section  that  is  capped,  and  give 
the  bees  an  opportunity  to  lengthen  out  all 
the  cells  to  the  same  length  and  cap  it  all 
over  new.  When  treated  in  this  way  the 
product  can  hardly  be  told  from  that  just 
brought  in  from  the  field,  and  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  fed  as  it  came  from  the 
hive,  with  one  end  of  the  section  capped 
thin  and  travel-stained  finish  while  the  other 
end  is  thick,  with  a  brand-new  capping. 

This  fed-back  honey  is  cased  up  hj  itself 
and  put  into  a  -cari'ler,  and  is  shipped  to 
market  with  the  first  order.  Handling  it  in 
this  way,  we  have  never  had  any  complaint 
of  its  candying  before  it  was  disposed  of. 

THE    FINISHING-UP   OF    THE   SEASON. 

The  last  ten  days  of  the  honey-flow  is  a 
busy  time  with  the  successful  comb-honey 
producer;  for  a  man  can  find  good  profitable 
work  in  shifting  supers  here  and  there,  to 
get  them  all  finished  before  the  close  of  the 
season. 

The  bee-escapes  are  kept  busy  during  this 
period,  for  any  supers  that  have  a  few  fin- 
ished sections  should  be  removed,  since  the 
work  will  progress  more  slowly  as  the  sea- 
sou  draws  to  a  close,  and  such  sections  will 
be  travel-stained  soon  if  not  removed.  Then 
we  want  to  get  our  partly  filled  sections 
grouped  together  on  those  colonies  that  are 
doing  good  work,  and  this  is  the  best  way  to 
do  it. 
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By  the  time  you  get  over  the  yard  taking 
off  finished  sections,  as  likely  as  not  you  can 
go  over  it  again,  as  the  bees  ai'e  capping 
fast,  being  crowded  somewhat  for  i-oom. 
This  taking  off  and  shifting  of  supers  should 
continue  until  the  flow  stops;  then  in  about 
a  week,  when  the  capping  stops  for  want  of 
honey  to  work  with,  the  escape- boards  are 
put  on,  and  everything  removed  and  sorted. 
Those  that  are  not  sealed  this  time  are  un- 
capped, put  into  supers,  and  fed  back  as  I 
told  you  above. 

GRADING   AND   CRATING. 

Our  4X5  plain  sections  of  comb  honey  are 
all  cased  up  in  the  latest  20-8ection  no-drip 
shipping-cases,  the  wood  of  the  sections  be- 
ing scraped  free  from  propolis  and  loee-stain. 
We  are  very  careful  in  our  grading.  I  tell 
the  boys  when  commencing  this  job  that,  if 
they  tind  a  section  that  there  is  any  question 
about,  to  put  it  in  the  next  lower  grade;  in 
this  way  all  our  grades  are  just  a  little  bet- 
ter than  the  rules  call  for.  At  first  thought 
one  would  think  there  would  be  a  loss  by 
following  this  rule;  but  we  make  it  even  by 
charging  a  higher  price  than  the  ordinary 
honey  sells  for.  A  good  article  sells  better, 
and  gives  belter  satisfaction,  even  at  a  much 
higher  price,  than  the  ordinary  at  one-third 
less  price. 

Shipping-cases  should  not  be  nailed  until 
they  are  ready  to  be  used,  and  then  only 
what  will  be  needed  to  hold  the  crop,  for 
they  soil  very  easily  when  exposed  to  the  air 
and  light. 

When  the  honey  is  ready  to  be  cased,  ten 
of  the  shipping-cases  may  be  placed  on  the 
scales  and  weighed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
pdt  a  single  mark  on  the  cases,  but  one-tenth 
of  the  weight  of  ten  may  be  kept  in  mind, 
for  this  will  be  near  enough  to  the  weight  of 
one  for  all  practical  purposes. 

After  the  case  of  honey  is  weighed,  the  net 
weight  and  the  grade  should  be  marked  on  a 
small  piece  of  card-board;  then,  should  the 
dealer  who  buys  the  honey  decide  to  sell  by 
the  case,  or  if,  for  any  reason,  lie  did  not 
care  to  have  the  weight  known,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  pull  out  the  one  small  tack  that  the 
card  is  fastened  on  with,  leaving  no  sign  of 
a  mark  on  the  case  to  indicate  that  the  case 
was  ever  weighed.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  we  want  to  deliver  the  case  to  the  custom- 
er just  as  clean  and  free  from  pencil-marks 
as  when  it  left  the  factory;  and  to  do  this  it 
is  also  necessary  to  wrap  the  cases  in  good 
strong  manilla  paper  before  putting  them  in- 
to the  caiTiers.  The  railroad  company  nev- 
er sweeps  out  a  car  for  honey  to  be  shipped 
in,  and,  just  as  likely  as  not,  the  car  (or  cars 
if  a  long  shipment)  will  have  been  used  for 
coal  or  lime,  or  a  dozen  and  one  dirty  things 
that  we  do  not  want  our  honey  to  come  in 
contact  with. 

With  a  good  strong  carrier,  and  plenty  of 
straw  in  the  bottom  for  a  cushion,  and  with 
the  cases  wrapped  in  paper,  we  usually  get 
our  honey  to  market  in  about  as  good  shape 
as  when  it  leaves  our  hands. 

Remus,  Mich. 


THE    SELECTION     OF    A    BREEDING 
QUEEN. 


On  AVhat  Basis  Shall  the  Choice  be  Made? 
the  Importance  of  getting  Rid  of  the 
Poorest  Colonies  in  a  Breeding- 
Apiary. 


BT  C.   F.   BENDER. 


Mr.  Holtermanh's  article  on  page  413  is  a 
very  clear  statement  of  what  we  ought  to 
know  about  our  bees,  and  don't;  but  I  rath- 
er doubt  such  knowledge  being  of  very  great 
use  in  the  practical  breeding  of  bees,  even  if 
we  possessed  it.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
know  which  of  my  queens  produce  the  long- 
est-lived workers,  which  bees  would  tly 
furthest,  live  on  the  smallest  rations,  resist 
unfavorable  weather  the*  best,  carry  the  larg- 
est loads,  or  make  the  most  trips.  But  even 
if  I  knew  all  these  things  I  might  yet  be  a 
little  puzzled  to  know  which  queen  to  breed 
from  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  judge  by. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  practical  re- 
sults, instead  of  looking  for  the  causes-  of 
those  results,  the  decision  is  much  easier. 
We  want  the  bees  that  will  store  the  largest 
quantity  of  the  most  marketable  honey,  and 
they  must  be  gentle  enough  so  that  we  can 
handle  them.  Those  are  the  requirements 
in  a  nutshell. 

To  take  a  case  from  my  own  practice:  The 
season  last  year  was  nearly  a  failure,  but  I 
had  one  colony  that  produced  honey  to  the 
value  of  $11.00,  besides  their  own  stoi'es. 
The  next,  best  gave  a  net  return  of  $6.00;  sev- 
eral others  of  $5.00,  or  nearly  that.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  combination  of 
qualities  caused  those  bees  to  go  so  far  above 
the  average,  but  such  knowledge  would  prob- 
ably make  no  difference  in  the  selection  of  a 
breeding-queen.  As  it  happened,  all  the  best 
colonies  were  gentle,  and  all  were  pure  Ital- 
ia];is,  and  so  were  more  likely  than  hybrids 
to  hold  those  qualities  in  the  next  generation. 
Other  things  being  equal,  of  course  the  colo- 
ny storing  the  greatest  amount  of  honey 
would  be  chosen.  But  the  best  colony  pro- 
duced watery  cappings,  and  so  was  not  suit- 
able for  comb  honey.  The  point  I  am  aim- 
ing at  now  is  this:  That  the  qualities  enu 
merated  by  Mr.  Holtermann  are  important 
only  as  they  affect  the  honey  crop;  and  of  the 
honey  produced  we  have  a  I'eady  means  of 
judging. 

In  regard  to  controlling  the  drone  parent- 
age, I  think  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  follow 
Dr.  Miller's  plan.  If  one  has  moi'e  than  one 
apiary,  keep  all  the  best  colonies  at  the  home 
yard  —  that  is,  those  that  gave  the  best  rec- 
ords the  previous  season.  Then  do  all  your 
queen-reai'ing  at  the  home  apiary,  and  let 
the  drone  question  take  care  of  itself.  Where 
we  have  a  hundred  colonies  in  one  place,  the 
mating  with  drones  from  other  sources  will 
not  exceed  tive  per  cent.  If  we  are  to  make 
any  improvement  in  our  stock,  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  weed  out  the  poorest  as  it  is  to 
breed  from  the  best. 

Newman,  Ills. 
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OUTDOOR  VS.  INDOOR  HIVE  FEEDING. 

My  bees  came  out  of  the  cellar  in  quite  a 
weakened  condition  because  of  dysentery;  and 
since  they  were  set  out  the  weather  has  been 
cold  and  freezing  nearly  every  night  through 
April,  consequently  they  are  little  different 
than  when  set  out  the  last  week  in  March. 
It  will  require  the  best  stimulative  method 
to  get  them  ready  for  the  harvest.  JNIost  of 
the  hives  having  tight  bottom-boards  I  can 
not  use  the  Alexander  feeder,  which  I  consid- 
er the  best  for  building  up  colonies  in  the 
spring,  as  with  them  they  can  take  in  feed, 
rain  or  shine. 

One  yard  is  too  far  from  home  to  be  visit- 
ed every  day.  so  I  am  thinking  of  hanging 
up  perforated  tive-gallon  cans  at  each  yard 
and  filling  them  every  other  day,  beginning 
now  and  continuing  till  clover  blooms.  A 
few  questions. 

1.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  large  the 
perforations  should  be — what  size  of  nail  is 
best  to  make  the  holes,  and  how  many  holes 
should  there  be  in  the  end  of  a  can? 

2.  How  many  cans  will  be  needed  for  an 
apiary  of  90  colonies? 

3.  Will  not  the  syrup  drip  out  at  night  or 
on  cool  days  when  the  bees  are  not  gather- 
ing it,  so  that  a  tub  will  be  needed  under 
each  can  to  catch  the  drippings? 

Portage,  Wis.  _  A.  C.  Allen. 

[Until  settled  warm  weather  comes  on  we 
would  not  advise  outdoor  feeding.  Your 
better  way  would  be  to  feed  within  the  hive. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  putting  on  an 
upper  story  or  comb-honey  super  and  put- 
ting therein  a  feeder.  If  the  weather  be  cool 
or  chilly,  cover  the  feeder  with  a  blanket  to 
hold  the  heat  of  the  cluster  down.  After  set- 
tled warm  weather  comes  on,  the  outdoor 
method  of  feeding  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. A  square  can  elevated  in  the  air, 
as  described  in  Gleanings,  is  as  good  as 
any  thing.  The  holes  pricked  in  the  end  of 
the  can  should  be  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary pin — the  smaller  the  better  if  you  desire 
to  keep  bees  busy  a  long  time.  This  size 
will  just  about  enable  the  bees  to  take  up  all 
the  syrup  in  48  hours.  If  you  want  them  to 
take  the  feed  slower,  make  the  pin-holes 
smaller. 

There  will  be  no  waste  of  syrup  when  the 
bees  are  not  gathering  it  on  cool  days,  be- 
cause atmospheric  pressure  will  hold  the 
feed  within  the  can  until  it  is  actually  drawn 
out  by  the  bees. 

If  you  have  a  hundred  colonies  in  a  yard 
you  would  probably  need  two  or  three  cans 
in  order  to  provide  all  the  bees  with  the  nec- 
essary stores. 


r  We'  wish  to  say,  howtver,  that  outdoor 
feeding  is  rather  hard  on  the  bees  that  gath- 
er it.  They  will  struggle  against  each  other 
for  the  food,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  wear 
them  out  prematurely.  In  the  early  spring 
they  should  be  saved  all  the  effort  possible 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  stand  a  loss 
of  bees  that  wear  themselves  out  in  going  to 
an  outdoor  feeder. — Ed.] 


CAGED  QUEENS  IN   UPPER  STORIES;   ALEXAN- 
DER PLAN  FOR  MAKING  INCREASE. 

Please  tell  me  if  I  can  keep  queens  in  cages 
in  upper  stories  ten  days.  1  intend  to  divide 
by  the  Alexander  system,  and  buy  queens  for 
new  colonies.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it 
would  prevent  swarming  to  put  brood  in  the 
second  story  (as  in  the  Alexander  system), 
leaving  them  there,  when  no  increase  is  de- 
sired, working  the  bees  for  extracted  honey. 

Farwell,  Neb.  C.  H.  Kuhn. 

[Yes,  you  can  keep  queens  in  cages  in  up- 
per stories  ten  days,  pi'ovided  there  are  bees 
to  attend  to  them. 

The  plan  you  mention  does  prevent  swarm- 
ing to  a  very  great  extent,  and,  possibly,  al- 
together in  your  climate. — Ed.] 


EVERY   MAN   HIS   OWN   MASTER. 

From  20  hives,  worked  for  comb  honey,  I 
took  1000  lbs.  in  1-lb.  boxes.  I  use  the  Hoff- 
man frame  and  4^X4^X11  plain  sections,  but 
will  not  argue  about  the  matter  of  whether  1 
am  right  or  wrong,  with  any  one.  I  think 
the  better  way  for  bee-keepers  is  to  use  what- 
ever bee-hive,  frame,  or  section  they  like, 
and  let  others  do  the  same. 

Smyrna,  Maine.     Bertha  M.  Timoney. 


LOAF  SUGAR  FOR  WINTER  FEEDING. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Alexander  on  page  315, 
mentions  the  use  of  loaf  sugar  for  winter 
use.  I  indoi'se  it,  as  I  have  used  it  for  five 
wintei's  with  no  loss.  I  use  the  supers,  and 
don't  waste  the  sugar  as  it  is  not  mussy. 

New  Durham,  N.  J.  Robt.  Digen. 

[Yes,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  get 
the  sugar  too  moist.  It  should  be  given  the 
bees  in  a  shallow  tray. — Ed.] 


UPPER   ENTRANCES. 

In  Gleanings,  page  573,  Mr.  Alexander 
says:  "Also  have  a  separate  enti'ance  for 
each  hive."  You  would  oblige  me,  friend 
Root,  by  giving  me  a  short  hint  concerning 
the  best  way  for  making  a  separate  entrance 
in  a  second  or  third  deep  story  (Langstroth), 
and  also  in  a  shallow  one  (5|,  for  instance), 
without  injuring  the  body  of  the  hive. 

Bochum,  Germany.  E.  Westphal. 

[This  may  be  accomplished  by  pushing  the 
upper  story  back  |  of  an  inch.  Also,  you 
may  make  an  entrance  through  the  hand- 
holes,  which  answers  the  purpose  very  well, 
and  does  not  mutilate  the  hive. — Ed.] 
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JtOMLS 

byAJ.ROOT 


I  am  come  that  they  mi^ht  have  life,  ancj  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.— John  10:10. 

I  presume  it  is  generally  considered  that 
my  text  refers  to  spiritual  life;  but  if  I  am 
correct;  it  includes  also  physical  life;  and  no 
one  knows  how  intimately  the  two  are  con- 
nected just  now.  The  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  thanks  his  Maker  every  day  for 
giving  him  a  human  life  to  live.  He  regards 
it  as  a  great  and  precious  gift.  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  however  —  in  fact,  you  know  it  with- 
out my  saying  it  —  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  of  late,  I  fear  among  all  classes  (and 
I  might  almost  say  all  a^e.s)-to  declare  that 
life  is  not  a  boon  nor  a  gift;  and  there  are 
'those  who  go ^o  far  as  to  reject  this  great 
and  wondrous  gift,  and  with  rebellion .  and 
anarchy  in  their  heart  destroy  the  life  that 
God  gave. 

Just  now  I  am  made  happy  a  good  many 
times  a  day  by  studying  the  lives  of  seven 
little  animate  bits  of  creation.  I  mean  seven 
ducklings  that  are  not  yet  48  hours  old. 
They  are  of  the  new  Indian  Runner  variety. 
I  made  friends  with  the  mother  hen  (just  as 
I  did  down  in  Florida),  learned  her  language, 
or  a  part  of  it,  while  she  also  learned  mine 
or  a  part  of  it;  and  then  I  watched  almost 
breathlessly  to  see  how  the  ducklings  would 
understand  her  language,  and  how  well  she 
would  understand  theirs.  There  was  a  hitch 
in  their  vocabulary,  as  you  might  suppose; 
but  yet  they  managed  to  understand  each 
other  very  well.  It  delighted  my  heart  to 
see  these  ducklings,  when  they  were  but  lit- 
tle more  than  24  hours  old,  stand  up  on  tip- 
toe, or  pretty  nearly  that,  tlap  their  little 
wings,  and  in  their  own  way  give  thanks  to 
their  Creator  for  having  given  them  a  life  to 
live,  or  at  least  a  glimpse  of  it. 

Now,  these  little  friends  of  mine,  just  new 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  Father,  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  saying  grace  before  their 
meals,  but  they  do  almost  invariably  give 
thanks  after  they  have  had  their  rations  of 
bread  and  milk  ("it  is  the  same  milk,  friends, 
that  the  "dandelion  cow"  is  fvirnishing  in 
such  great  plenty). 

After  I  wrote  about  my  nature  studies  last 
winter  with  the  chickens,  several  friends  said 
I  had  better  choose  ducks  for  luy  next  study 
—that  there  was  something  wonderfully  in- 
teresting about  the  newly  hatched  ducklings, 
and  I  have  found  it  so.  They  are  as  playful 
as  a  lot  of  kittens  or  puppies.  They  roll  over 
each  other,  tip  over  backward,  wag  their 
bills — yes,  and  their  tails  too— in  a  most  com- 
ical and  knowing  way;  and  with  their  funny 
little  eyes  glittering  like  beads  they  scan  ev- 
ery object  that  is  new  to  them,  tap  it  with 
their    bills,  climb   about   over   objects  with 


their  funny  webbed  feet,  and  all  with  a  com- 
ical grace  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  oth- 
er animated  creature.  Their  very  innocence 
seems  to  invite  a  lot  of  vicious  enemies. 
Several  have  already  warned  me  that  the 
rats  or  cats  would  get  them  if  I  didn't  look  out. 

While  amid  surroundings  that  are  familiar, 
with  their  foster-mother  in  sight,  they  are 
happy  and  very  much  at  home;  but  when  I 
took  the  whole  lot  in  a  tin  pan,  with  a  cloth 
thrown  over  it  to  show  them  around  the  fac- 
tory, they  became  frightened  and  almost  got 
into  a  panic.  In  one  short  day  they  had 
learned  to  know?»e  and  to  permit  me  to  han-, 
die  them  as  I  chose;  but  when  it  came  to  see- 
ing other  strange  faces,  they  made  me  think 
of  a  baby  that  looks  about  in  vain  for  the 
mother's  face. 

We  are  told  that  ducks  make  a  wonderful 
physical  growth.  I  think  some  book  says 
that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  they 
may  double  in  weight  in  just  one  week. 
Well,  now,  the  mental  certainly  keeps  pace 
with  the  physical.  Even  my  chickens  did 
not  catch  on  and  learn  as  quickly  as  do  these 
ducklings.  At  first  I  gave  them  a  good-sized 
dipper  to  drink  out  of;  but  every  last  duck- 
ling quiickly  decided,  it  seemed,  that,  "if  a 
little  is  good,  more  must  be  better;  "  and  aft- 
er the  first  sip  of  delicious  water  they  essay- 
ed to  climb  into  the  dipper,  and  in  they  went 
in  spite  of  me.  I  finally  brought  a  little  stone 
watering- crock  for  poultry,  that  permitted 
them  to  get  only  their  heads  in;  but  they  get 
in  it  just  as  far  as  they  can  all  the  same.  Of 
course,  I  shall  give  them  water  to  swim  in, 
in  due  time. 

In  my  last  talk,  when  I  spoke  about  the 
five  smooth  pebbles  that  David  selected,  per- 
haps I  did  not  make  it  quite  plain;  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  pebbles  God  has  indicated  to 
me  are  the  chickens  (and  ducks,  of  course), 
the  bees  and  flowers,  fruits,  strawberries,  if 
you  choose,  and  the  delicious  apples  that  I 
am  enjoying  so  much  in  my  old  age.  When 
I  use  the  word  "enjoying"  I  mean  seeing 
them  grow  and  studying  this  wonderful  thing 
of  life  as  well  as  enjoying  the  daily  food  that 
comes  with  all  these  rural  industries;  and 
just  now  I  can  not  think  of  any  other  one  ob- 
ject in  the  wide  world  that  might  interest  an 
invalid  and  arouse  and  kindle  life  and  enthusi- 
asm as  will  a  brood  of  ducks.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  Indian  Runner  strain  has  any 
more  vigor,  life,  and  intelligence  than  other 
ducks,  but  I  begin  to  suspect  it  has. 

Since  I  have  had  the  matter  in  hand,  Ihave 
been  recalling  the  instances  of  invalids  re- 
stored to  health  by  these  same  outdoor  enjoy- 
ments—  the  instances  in  which  the  terrible 
giant  has  been  killed  or  driven  away  by  the 
smooth  harmless-looking  pebbles  God  has  in 
his  infinite  kindness  and  mercy  revealed  to 
me.  In  the  strawberry-book  you  will  find 
that  some  of  our  finest  and  most  valuable 
varieties  were  originated  and  given  to  the 
world  by  J.  F.  Little,  of  Granton,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Physicians  told  him  he  was  abso- 
lutely gone  with  consumption.  His  children, 
however,  tried  to  get  him  interested  in  cre- 
ating new  varieties  of  strawberries     If  I  am 
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correct  his  first  work  was  done  sitting  on  the 
ground.  He  was  hardly  able  to  stand  up, 
much  less  to  stand  up  and  work.  At  first  he 
worked  only  a  little  while  —  perhaps  only  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time;  then  he  stretched 
himself  out  and  rested  in  the  sunshine;  then 
he  worked  a  little  more,  and  so  on.  He  not 
only  got  well,  but  lived  to  a  good  old  age; 
and  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  him  and  talk 
with  him  later  on,  after  the  strawberry-book 
had  been  published. 

Our  older  readers  will  recall  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Axtell,  of  Roseville,  111.,  who, 
while  she  was  a  hopeless  invalid  confined  to 
her  bed,  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  Gleanings 
and  became  so  taken  up  with  bees  that  her 
friends  wheeled  her  chair  up  to  a  window 
where  she  could  watch  a  hive  of  bees  at  work. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  she  soon  got  her 
lounge  on  the  porch,  sat  up  a  little,  then 
learned  to  open  and  close  a  hive.  Later  still 
she  got  up  on  her  feet,  and,  after  a  year  or 
two  of  this  kind  of  gradual  progress,  accom- 
panied with  constant  prayer  and  jaith  in  God, 
she  received  strength  to  do  an  amount  of 
work  in  the  apiary  that  grew  up  around  her 
that  might  appall  a  strong  man.  Then  she 
and  her  husband  together  secured  a  crop  of 
honey  that  astonished  the  world;  and  as  a 
fitting  token  of  her  gratitude  to  the  loving 
Father  who  gave  her  the  strength  and  enthu-' 
siasm,  she  decided  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  which  she  received  f  I'om  this  immense 
crop  of  honey  should  be  donated  to  foreign 
missions.  The  record  of  all  this  appeai'ed  in 
Gleanings  for  1882,  and  it  was  also  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  missionary  tract. 

Once  more,  at  a  recent  poultry-keepers' 
convention  down  in  Florida  there  were  so 
many  calls  for  a  talk  from  a  man  who  had 
recently  met  with  wonderful  success  that  he 
finally  yielded,  and  he  started  out  something 
like  this: 

"Friends,  I  am  hardly  fit  to  talk  to,  much 
less  teach,  veterans  like  those  I  see  before  and 
around  me.  The  greater  part  of  my  life  has 
been  passed  without  qven  caring  for  or  no- 
ticing chickens  at  all.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  the  doctors  up  north  told  me  my  lungs 
were  gone  with  consumption  so  far  that  med- 
ical aid  was  out  of  the  question.  They  sug- 
gested that  I  might  live  a  little  longer  in  the 
mild  climate  of  Florida,  especially  if  I  would 
get  into  something  that  would  keep  me  con- 
stantly out  of  doors.  I  commenced  playing 
with  chickens,  and  became  interested.  My 
interest  increased,  of  course,  when  I  found 
that  I  was  making  it  a  pecuniary  success, 
and  that  is  how  it  all  started." 

As  this  friend  was  not  much  of  a  speaker 
he  was  going  to  sit  down  here  and  stop;  but 
a  dozen  voices  called  called  out,  "  How  about 
the  consumption,  Brother  Blank?  Did  the 
chicken  business  cure  it?" 

He  got  up  and  laughingly  replied,  "Oh!  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  got  so  busy  with 
chickens  I  forgot  all  about  consumption,  and, 
as  nearly  as  i  can  determine,  the  consump- 
tion forgot  all  about  me.  I  am  now,  thanks 
to  your  beautiful  climate  and  the  chickens,  a 
comparatively  well  man." 


1  suppose  instances  like  the  above  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  On  my  recent  visit 
to  Northern  Michigan  I  was  told  of  a  lady 
who  was  advised  by  her  doctor  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  her  if  she  kept  on  in  the  way 
she  was  going,  and  this  doctor  told  her  to 
try  sleeping  outdoors.  One  of  the  neighbors 
said  he  also  insisted  on  her  taking  a  buggy- 
ride  of  twelve  miles  every  day  in  the  year, 
winter  and  summer.  She  is  now  well  and 
strong.  I  am  told  that  a  lady  in  our  town 
has  been  for  the  last  two  years  sleeping  out 
on  an  upper  veranda,  winter  and  summer. 
When  storms  come  from  a  particular  dii'ec- 
tion  with  such  force  they  might  blow  in  upon 
her  bedding,  she  has  rubber  blankets  ar- 
ranged to  pull  down  as  a  protection  from 
that  one  direction.  Although  her  lungs  were 
badly  aiTected  when  she  commenced  the 
treatment  she  looks  now  as  if  she  were  strong 
and  well;  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  af- 
fected lung  has  been  almost  completely  heal- 
ed. Of  course,  a  faith  in  God  and  a  faith  in 
prayer  should  always  accompany  all  such  ef- 
fort to  regain  health;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can 
determine  many  have  found  a  new  lease  of 
life  by  simply  complying  with  the  directions 
I  have  tried  to  emphasize  so  strongly,  out  in 
the  open  air,  and  some  outdoor  employment 
that  arouses  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  fore  part  of  our  article  1  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  regard  to  people  who  delib- 
erately throw  away  >or  destroy  this  precious 
gift  of  human  life.  Our  good  friend  Emer- 
son T.  Abbott,  editor  of  the  Modern  Fanner 
and.  Busy  Bee,  has  a  quaint  way  of  putting 
things  that  is  most  remarkable,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  uses  this  quaint  gift  in  a  most 
forcible  way  for  upholding  righteousness,' 
temperance,  and  purity.  See  what  you  think 
of  this,  which  I  clip  from  his  paper  for  May: 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  in  Lhese  times  about  "  race 
suicide,"  but  there  are  worse  things  than  a  failure  to 
be  born.  The  most  suicidal  thing-  we  know  any  thing 
about  so  far  as  the  life  of  a  child  is  concerned  is  neg- 
lect. A  child  having  come  into  the  world  is  entitled, 
from  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
in,  to  something  more  than  clothes  to  wear,  a  place  to 
sleep,  and  something  to  eat.  If  a  child  is  to  be  neg- 
lected as  to  the  development  of  the  higher  elements 
of  its  nature,  "it  were  better  that  it  had  not  been 
born."  A  father  said  in  our  presence  not  long  ago 
that  he  enjoyed  a  cigar,  and  at  one  time  smoked,  but 
he  had  not  done  so  for  a  long  time,  and  he  presumed 
he  never  would  again;  and  then  after  a  mpment's  si- 
lence he  continued:  "  I  have  two  boys  growing  up,  and 
I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  them  to  set  them  a  proper  ex- 
ample, so  I  (luit."  This  father  knew  T,hat  life  means, 
and  "race  suicide"  in  his  home  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune, but  not  in  all  homes. 

Amen,  brother  Abbott.  If  our  people  are 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Loi'd,  they  will 
be  lifely,  like  the  little  ducks,  to  regard  life 
as  a  wondrous  and  most  precious  gift;  and  I 
think  they  should  be  taught  daily,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  comprehend  it,  to  give  thanks 
to  God-  for  giving  them  a  life  to  live;  and  al- 
so to  the  dear  Savior  who  left  his  home  in 
heaven  and  came  down  here  to  earth  that  we 
jiiight  have  that  greater  and  more  important 
spiritual  life,  and  that  we  might  have  it 
more  abundantly  for  his  coming.  The  ex- 
presion,  ' '  a  failure  to  be  born, '  while  it  is 
a  huge  .ioke  in  one  sense,  in  another  it  ought^ 
to  awaken  sacred  and  solemn  thoughts. 
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THE    INDIAN    RUNNER    DUCKS. 

You  may  ask  what  these  have  to  do  with 
high-pressure  gardening;  but  if  you  could 
see  my  little  ^ock  go  for  every  bug,  worm, 
and  insect,  as  they  are  doing  this  morning, 
you  would  understand.  I  am  told  that  ducks 
are  the  only  fowls  that  will  devour  potato- 
bugs;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
test  it.  Since  what  I  have  said  of  them  in 
another  column  they  have  grown  a  little 
larger.  When  they  were  about  three  days 
old  I  had  a  cui'iosity  to  know  what  they 
would  do  with  water.  I  accordingly  boi'- 
rowed  Mrs.  Root's  largest  wash-bowl  (fortu- 
itately  she  was  absent),  filled  it  to  the  brim 
with  warm  water,  and  sat  down  to  note  pro- 
ceedings. One  duckling  lifted  up  his  head, 
got  a  view  of  the  water,  splashed  his  head  in 
a  few  times,  then  with  a  most  comical  and 
dexti'ous  movement  he  quickly  slipped  one 
of  his  dainty  webbed  feet  on  the  edge  of  the 
bowl,  and  was  in  the  water  like  a  flash. 
The  rest  soon  followed,  and  what  a  I'ejoicing 
they  did  have!  After  splashing  and  flopping 
their  wings  and  making  the  water  fly,  one 
of  them,  following  the  promptings  of  that 
amazing  and  wonderful  instinct,  dove  down 
under  the  water,  and  swam  about  the  bowl 
with  a  speed  almost  incredible.  Who  taught 
him  that  he  could  get  along  faster  under  wa- 
ter than  he  could  on  the  surface?  The  oth- 
ers soon  followed  suit,  and  then  to  my  great 
surprise  they  executed  a  sort  of  Indian  war- 
dance.  They  splashed  the  water  nearly  out 
of  the  bowl,  and  then  shot  out  of  it  and  cir- 
cled about  the  ^'oom  as  if  in  a  panic,  hiding 
in  dift'erent  places  as  if  some  enemy  were 
pursuing  them.  This  I  have  since  had  rea- 
son to  believe  is.  a  sort  of  play,  just  as  two 
chickens  will  pretend  to  fight  each  other 
when  they  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 
Just  now  when  my  ducklings  are  not  quite  a 
week  old  they  are  my  daily  delight  and  en- 
joyment. Not  only  are  the  little  fellows 
very  handsome,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  comic  grace  in  their  awkward  movements. 
Their  inquisitive  black  eyes,  as  they  stand 
upright  almost  like  a  human  being,  make 
one  think  of  animated  interrogation-points. 
1  found  much  to  study  and  rejoice  over  with 
my  chickens  in  Florida;  but  the  ducklings 
are  a  surprise  and  an  unexpected  re.velation 
to  me.  These  Indian  runners  have  a  fash- 
ion of  standing  up  straight  and  flopping 
their  wings  so  as  to  make  one  think  they 
might  almost  be  a  link  between  quadrupeds 
and  mankind.  If  you  have  a  love  for  such 
things,  do  not  fail,  dear  reader,  to  try  at 
least  one  setting  of  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Mine  cost  only  $1  00  for  eleven  eggs, 
ana  they  have  been  worth  ever  so  many  dol- 


lars to  me  already.  I  see  they  are  advertis- 
ed all  over  our  land  now,  and  our  periodi- 
cals are  having  a  good  deal  to  say  in  regard 
to  them.  See  the  following  extract  from 
Country  Life  in  America  for  June: 

To  me  these  sprightly  active  birds  are  most  inter- 
esting of  all  the  duck  family.  Their  two-fold  name 
denotes  at  once  their  origrin  and  their  habits.  They 
are  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  They  are  alert  and 
active,  ever  on  the  po,  and  their  movements  are  more 
of  a  run  than  a  walk,  partaking  little  of  the  awkward 
waddle  of  ordinary  ducks.  The  carriage  is  very 
erect.  Its  specialty  is  egg  production.  Given  the 
chance,  it  makes  eggs  cheaply  too:  with  a  good  range 
on  pasture  land,  along  brooks,  ponds,  bogs,  etc.,  it 
secures  a  large  part  of  its  living  during  the  open  sea- 
son. It  has  a  strong  homing  instinct,  and  nightfall 
generally  brings  it  back  to  its  quarters. 

•  F.  H.  Valentine. 

Later,  June  ^.— The  best  duckling  in  the 
flock,  that  weighed  \\  ounces  the  day  it  was 
hatched,  May  30,  weighed,  just  one  week 
later,  4  ounces.  How  is  that  for  rapid 
growth?  They  have  been  outdoors,  rain  and 
shine,  almost  every  day  since  they  were 
hatched,  and  they  have  had  all  the  bread 
and  milk  they  would  eat,  every  time  they 
were  hungry  enough  to  go  back  to  their 
feeding-place  for  it. 

THE   GREEN   FLY   AND     OTHER    INSECT  PESTS 
ON   HOUSE-PLANTS   IN  THE   GREEN- 
HOUSE, ETC. 

I  do  not  like  poisons  around  for  killing 
rats  and  mice  or  insects,  or  for  curing  dis- 
eases or  any  thing  else,  if  I  can  help  it.  In 
our  potato-book  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  has  told  you 
it  is  ever  so  much  better  for  the  potato  to  get 
rid  of  the  bugs  by  hand-picking  early  in  the 
spring  than  to  use  Paris  green— that  is,  when 
you  can  do  so.  Poisons  are  dangerous;  and 
when  they  do  cure  or  kill,  at  the  same  time 
they  almost  always  damage  something  some- 
where, more  or  less.  This  spring  so  far  I 
have  kept  the  green  fly,  mealy  bugs,  red  spi- 
der, and  every  thing  else,  off  the  plants  in 
my  greenhouse  without  fumigation. 

Let  me  say  first,  that  I  suppose  most  of  you 
know  already  that  ants  do  not  injure  plants 
directly — that  is,  the  ants  we  have  here  in  the 
Northern  States.  But  they  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  harm  by  carrying  the  eggs  and 
larvte  of  insects,  and  distributing  them  all 
over  the  plants  in  order  that  they  may  gath- 
er the  honey-dew  from  these  same  insects 
much  in  the  same  way  we  milk  our  cows. 
On  this  account  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
ants  at  the  same  time  we  kill  the  aphides. 
All  your  plants  that  are  in  pots  are  very  eas- 
ily managed.  Get  a  good-sized  pail  of  hot  wa- 
ter. Do  not  heat  it  above  120  or  it  will  kill 
the  plants;  and  unless  it  is  up  to  110  it  is  not 
apt  to  kill  the  vermin  promptly.  Just  dip 
your  plant,  blossoms  and  all,  in  the  hot  wa- 
ter, and  keep  it  in  about  ten  seconds.  Every 
living  thing  will  be  dead  if  you  carefully  fol- 
low directions,  and  few  if  any  plants  will  be 
injured  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120. 
Be  sure  your  thermometer  permits  a  run  up 
to  120  or  more  or  you  will  burst  the  tube. 
You  had  better  have  a  good-sized  pail  of  hot 
water,  because  it  cools  off  so  fast.  A  tea-ket- 
tle of  hot  water  close  by,  however,  will  ena- 
ble you  to  keep  the  temperature  about  right. 
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If  you  do  not  happen  to  have  a  thermome- 
ter, get  the  water  just  as  hot  as  you  can  hold 
your  hand  in  it,  then  drop  the  ants  or  insects 
on  top  of  the  water  and  see  that  it  eventual- 
ly kills  them.  This  seems  a  little  cruel,  I 
know:  but  for  that  matter  it  is  cruel  to  kill 
rats  or  mice;  but  we  do  not  often  stop,  how- 
ever, on  that  account.  You  want  the  water 
hot  enough  so  that  an  ant  will  wiggle  about 
a  little  and  eventually  die  from  the  heat.  If 
the  temperature  is  high  enough  to  kill  the 
ants  it  will  make  sure  work  of  the  green  tiy 
or  the  different  aphides,  mealy  ln;gs,  red  spi- 
der, etc.,  and  it  really  makes  the  plants  grow 
thriftier.  If  your  temperature  is  too  high 
you  will  see  the  effect  on  the  tender  new 
growth  of  your  plants  after  a  little  time. 
With  a  little  practice  you  can  get  the  water 
just  right  so  it  will  kill  the  pests  and  not 
harm  the  tender  plant.  Now,  the  ants  that 
spread  the  mischief  in  the  way  I  have  ex- 
plained are  usually  in  the  ground  under  the 
plants.  The  pots  in  my  little  greenhouse  are 
all  plunged  in  the  soil  up  to  their  rim.  This 
saves  a  great  amount  of  watering.  The  soil 
is  made  very  rich  with  manure,  and  this 
rather  encourages  the  plants  in  pushing  their 
roots  down  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  Whenever  I  see  a  plant  doing  ex- 
tra tine  I  find  the  roots  have  found  the  hole 
through  the  bottom  and  have  gotten  down 
into  the  manure  that  we  put  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  every  spring.  Well,  the  ants 
usually  get  into  the  pots  through  this  hole  in 
the  bottom,  and  there  locate  in  the  rich  soil 
right  under  the  pot.  As  there  is  nothing  to 
kill  down  there  that  we  care  for,  when  you 
lift  the  pots  out  of  their  respective  holes  in 
the  bed  just  drop  a  little  boiling  water  into 
said  cavity.  It  will  kill  the  weed  seeds  and 
embryo  weeds  at  the  same  time  that  it  kills 
the  ants. 

When  you  put  your  plant  in  the  pailful  of 
hot  water  you  should  plunge  it  down  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Now,  if  you  find  your  plants 
so  badly  infested  that  insects  go  clear  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  just  knock  it  out  of 
the  pot  and  push  the  plant  down  into  the  wa- 
ter until  the  water  strikes  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  only  objection  to  letting  it  touch 
the  dirt  is  that  it  will  soon  make  your  pail  of 
water  muddy,  and  you  do  not  want  dirty 
water  on  the  foliage  of  your  plants. 

Now,  the  above  plan  will  enable  you  to 
make  every  plant  absolutely  clean  in  just  a 
few  seconds;  and  if  you  keep  a  careful  watch 
on  your  plants,  and  kill  the  first  greenhouse 
fly  or  aphis  that  is  visible  on  the  young 
shoots  you  will  not  have  very  much  ti'ouble. 
A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  with  a  vengeance 
in  fighting  insect  pests.  Plants  out  in  the 
open  ground  are  not  apt  to  be  affected  in 
this  way.  There  are,  however,  some  excep- 
tions. Last  summer  I  found  a  Baby  Ram- 
bler rosebush  literally  covered  with  the  green 
aphis.  I  took  my  hot  water  in  a  big  dish- 
pan  and  bent  the  bush  over  so  I  could  plunge 
it  under  the  water.  In  that  way  I  got  rid  of 
every  green  fly;  but  after  awhile  some  more 
gathered  on  the  same  bush.  I  was  in  a  hur- 
ry at  this  second  treatment,  and  did  not  stop 


to  test  the  temperature,  and  it  made  my  rose- 
bush look  sorry  for  a  few  days.  I  have  tried 
pouring  hot  water  on  plants  that  can  not 
very  well  be  immersed;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  work  so  well.  The  insect  ought  to  be  kept 
exposed  to  the  heat,  under  water,  for  as 
much  as  ten  seconds.  The  older  the  animal 
the  longer  it  will  need  to  be  kept  submerged. 
Of  course,  my  plan  would  not  be  very  profit- 
able for  the  green  bug  that  has  been  afflict- 
ing wheat-growers  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
raise  the  market  price  of  wheat  during  the 
past  spring.  I  hope  our  experiment  stations 
will,  however,  give  us  a  remedy  in  due  time. 


GROWING   STRAWBERRIES   IN   BRADENTOWN, 
FLORIDA. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  I  have 
several  times  mentioned  the  name  of  E.  B. 
Rood,  of  Bradentown,  Fla.,  a  prominent  bee- 
keeper and  strawberry-grower;  and  they 
will,  therefore,  be  interested  in  the  following 
clipping  from  The  Strawberry  for  June,  this 
year: 

I  have  found  the  growing  of  strawberries  in  Florida 
both  pleasant  and  protltable;  but  as  I  have  been 
largely  the  pioneer  in  this  section,  I  have  had  to  blaze 
the  way,  and  often  without  a  compass  or  chain,  and, 
as  a  result,  in  the  earlier  stages  the  course  was  zig- 
zag. 

I  did  not  know  the  varieties  to  plant,  and  experi- 
mented with  about  fifteen  before  I  found  the  one  best 
suited  to  my  conditions;  viz.,  the  Excelsior,  a  plant 
that  will  fruit  and  ripen  early,  even  in  cool  weather, 
and  produce  a  highly  colored  and  firm  berry.  I  com- 
mence picking  about  Thanksgiving,  and  continue  to 
pick  till  May  or  even  June. 

I  began  to  grow  berries  with  the  idea  of  shipping, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  could  ship  profitably;  but  I 
found  that  few  berries  were  grown  in  this  county,  and 
our  own  city  of  Bradentown  and  all  the  surrounding 
towns  consume  large  quantities  of  berries  at  2.5  or  30 
cents  per  quart— your  money  in  your  fist,  no  berries 
to  spoil  on  the  way  to  market,  and  no  commission 
man  to  fall  out  with. 

I  believe  there  are  many  such  places  in  Florida 
where  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  berries  could  be 
grown  and  sold  profitably.  This  is  because  the  same 
skill  required  to  make  a  success  of  strawberries  yields 
handsome  returns  in  growing  winter  vegetables,  $500 
to  $1000  per  acre  not  being  very  uncommon.  A  thou- 
sand dollars  per  acre  Is  my  mark  for  strawberries; 
and  while  I  have  not  yet  reached  it  I  believe  it  can  be 
done.  At  any  rate  I  intend  to  stick  to  berries  as  one 
of  my  specialties  for  a  reasonably  sure  and  remunera- 
tive crop. 

One  of  my  first  serious  difficulties  was  when  to  set 
out  my  plants.  September  and  October,  especially 
the  latter  month,  were  recommended,  but  I  have 
found,  after  a  dearly  bought  experience,  that  July 
and  August,  and  up  to  September  15  possibly,  are 
much  preferable,  and  I  must  grow  my  own  plants,  I 
think,  from  plants  imported  from  further  north  the 
spring  previous.  However,  I  am  not  sure  of  this,  and 
am  now  doing  some  experimenting  along  this  line. 

Then  I  suffered  from  cut-worms.  If  I  had  had  the 
remedy  The  Strawherrij  now  gives.  Paris  green, 
shorts,  and  honey  (I  am  a  bee-keeper),  it  would  have 
been  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me;  but  the  book  I 
had,  written  by  a  man  claiming  to  be  an  expert,  said 
the  only  remedy  was  previous  clean  culture,  and  so 
the  cut-worms  nearly  ate  me  up. 

What  a  wonderful  advantage  there  is  in  beginning 
in  any  calling  where  the  other  fellow  left  off  I  and, 
with  the  splendid  strawberry  literature  you  are  giv- 
ing us,  this  is  largely  possible  for  the  growers  of  the 
finest  fruit  in  the  world. 

I  think  that  strawberry-growing  has  a  fine  future 
in  this  section,  as  we  can  produce  magnificent  crops 
of  fruit  for  many  months  when  the  greater  part  of 
our  country  has  gone  into  winter  quarters. 

Bradentown,  Fla.  E.  B.  Rood. 

1  might  mention  the  fact  that  I  have  re- 
cently purchased  an  acre  of  land   adjoining 
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friend  Rood;  and  Mrs.  Root  and  I  are  plan- 
ning to  spend  our  winters  in  tlie  future  in 
tiiat  locality,  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  our  island  home  where  we  have  been 
for  the  past  two  winters. 

KILLING   WEEDS   WITH   CHEMICALS. 

Most  of  you  have  probably  heard  the  won- 
derful things  that  are  going  to  be  or  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  secret  prep- 
arations that  kill  the  weeds,  especially  char- 
lock, wild  mustard,  etc.  This  is  not  partic- 
ulaj'ly  new.  Some  time  ago  T.  B.  Terry  told 
us  in  the  Practical  Farmer  ?ihout  destroying 
weeds  on  his  gravel  walks,  drives,  etc.,  by 
using  copperas — using  7  to  9  lbs.  to  the  bar- 
rel of  water.  Just  now  chemical  weed-kill- 
ers are  being  extensively  advertised,  with 
big  claims,  and  at  a  big  price  for  material. 
The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has 
made  careful  tests,  and  analyzed  the  secret 
compounds.  It  is  ordinaiy  green  vitriol, 
worth  from  $2.75  to  $3.00  per  100  lbs  ,  in 
quantity,  roasted  until  a  good  deal  of  the 
water  is  expelled,  'leaving  it  in  shape  of  a 
white  powder.  This  roasting  process  does 
really  make  it  more  effective  as  a  weed-kill- 
er, and  no  doubt  it  may  prove  to  be  an  im- 
portant aid  in  growing  many  crops.  If  it 
would  only  kill  dandelions  as  well  as  mus- 
tard and  other  things  it  would  certainly  be 
a  boon  for  use  on  our  lawns. 

KILLING   DANDELIONS  — SPECIAL    TREAT- 
MENT. 

Since  dictating  the  above  I  learn  from  the 
Oem  State  Bural  that  the  Idaho  Experiment 
Station  has  succeeded  in  killing  the  dande- 
lions by  the  use  of  3  lbs.  of  copperas  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water,  with  the  addition  of  2. J  lbs.  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  certainly  ought  to  kill 
the  dandelions,  and  they  leave  us  to  infer 
that  it  will  not  kill  the  grass  on  the  lawn. 
If  it  is  true,  it  is  probably  the  cheapest  way  to 
get  the  dandelions  out  of  your  lawn — in  fact, 
about  the  only  way  if  I  am  correct. 


T.  W.  BRYAN,   OF   FICKLIN,    ILL. 

It  looks  just  now  as  if  we  should  have  to 
keep  a  standing  warning  against  this  man 
swindling  those  who  are  interested  in  bee 
culture.  The  following  letter  is  a  sample  of 
the  ones  we  are  getting  right  along,  and  be- 
low are  some  extracts  from  the  papers  that 
Bryan  is  sending  out: 

Mr.  A.  I.  i?oo;;.'— Enclosed  please  And  T,  W.  Bryan's 
letter  and  circular,  of  which  I  wish  your  opinion. 
I  am  an  old  customer  of  yours,  and  I  believe  you  will 
tell  me  the  truth.  I  doubt  what  Mr.  Bryan  says,  and 
surely  if  he  has  such  a  good  thing-  you  have  heard 
sornpthing  about  it.  E.  Bausebman. 

Edinburg,  Va. 

BEES!  BEES!  BEES! 

Do  you  love  nice  golden  honey!    Then  let  me  teach  you  how 

to  attract  and  rati-li  lar^e  swarms  of  bees  which  will  make 

you  $15.00  to  «■;(). (Id  a  swarm  this  season. 

I  want  every  man.  wdiiiaji.  Imy,  and  girl  in  this  country  to 
know  that  my  lin(.Ulct,  which  was  copyrighted  in  1904.  will 
teach  them  just  how  to  jirepare  and  fit  uj)  empty  bee-hives 
packed  in  your  own  dooryard,  which  will  attract  large  swarms 
ot  bees  for  miles,  and  then  catch  all  the  bees  you  may  want, 
for  nothing. 

My  plan  of  handling  bees  is  entirely  new  and  complete;  does 
away  with  the  old-fogy  way  of  waiting  and  watching  for  your 
bees  to  swarm.  Please  remember  that  empty  bee-hives  fitted 
up  according  to  Instructions  in  my  booklet  always  attract  and 
catch  the  swarms,  therefore  they  will  hive  themselves,  which 
cuts  out  all  possibility  of  any  one  getting  stung  by  the  bees. 


Tlie  early  bird  catclies  the  worm.  Just  so  In  catching  bee- 
swarms.  Send  one  dollar  for  booklet  entitled  "  The  Art  and 
Secret  of  Attracting  and  Catching  Swarms  of  Bees." 

Address  T.  W.  Bryak, 

Copyright  1904.  Flckliu,  111. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  these 
pages  over  and  over  again.  Mr  Bryan's 
secret  is  no  secret  at  all.  His  dollar  book  is 
a  little  bit  of  paper  pamphlet,  and  his  great 
secret  occupies  only  a  part  of  one  of  the 
small  pages.  First  you  are  to  hitch  a  red 
rag  to  the  hive  you  want  the  bees  to  come 
into.  Second,  you  are  to  scent  it  with  anise. 
Well,  any  bee-keeper  will  tell  you  that  run- 
away swarms  go  into  empty  hives  without 
the  red  Hag,  or  the  scent  of  anise,  more  or 
less,  every  season,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  at 
all  strange  they  get  into  his  "decoy"  hives 
occasionally,  and  from  these  people  he  gets 
his  testimonials.  He  is  very  careful  not  to 
advertise  in  any  of  the  bee-journals.  Our 
bee-papers,  and  agricultural  journals  also, 
will  do  the  public  a  great  service  by  warn- 
ing their  I'eaders  against  this  swindle.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  Department  forbid  this 
man  the  use  of  the  ulails.  The  "early  birti 
that  catches  the  worni"  is  Mr.  Bryan  him- 
self in  getting  dollars  from  unsuspecting 
people  who  are  not  posted. 


SALOONS   OR  SPEAKEASIES — AVHICH    DO    THE 
MORE   MISCHIEF? 

I  suppose  you  are  aware  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  argue  that  we  had  better  have 
open  saloons,  and  get  a  revenue  (?)  from 
them  than  to  have  blind  tigers,  etc.  Dr. 
Young,  the  celebrated  orator  (the  Henry 
Clay  of  Kentucky),  recently  said  in  a  tem- 
perance address: 

Who  can  get  liquor  from  a  saloon?  Anybody,  al- 
most, and  all  he  can  pay  for.  True,  the  saloon-keeper 
has  sworn  not  to  sell  to  minors  nor  to  persons  of 
known  intemperate  habits;  but,  all  the  same,  they 
get  it.  But  who  can  get  liquor  from  a  blind  tiger? 
Only  persons  whom  the  keeper  believes  to  be  those 
who  would  swear  to  a  lie  before  a  jury. 

The  above  clipping  comes  from  the  Ala- 
bama Citizen,  the  organ  of  the  Alabama 
Anti-saloon  League.  A  blind^  tiger  is  bad 
enough;  but  a  tiger  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
and  licensed  by  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  kitl,  is  ever  so  much  worse. 


PRESIDENT      ROOSEVELT       ADDRESSES       THE 
MICHIGAN   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE   ON 
THE   OCCASION   OF  ITS   RECENT  SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

We  make  the  following  brief  extracts  from 
his  talk: 

"No  growth  of  cities  and  no  growth  of  work  can 
make  up  for  loss  in  number  and  character  of  farming 
population.'. 

"The  bulk  of  people  should  work  with  both  head 
and  hand." 

"Progress  can  not  permanently  consist  in  aban- 
donment of  physical  labor,  but  in  the  development  of 
physical  labor  so  that  it  shall  represent  the  work  of 
the  trained  mind  in  the  trained  body." 

"  We  must  have  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  re- 
ward with  consequent  increased  growth  of  dignity  for 
the  wage-worker." 

"We  must  develop  a  system  under  which  each  cit- 
izen shall  be  trained  as  an  economic  unit." 

"The  greatest  of  crops  is  the  crop  of  children." 

Permit  us  to  say  amen  to  all  of  the  above, 
and  especially  amen  to  its  concluding  sen- 
tence. 
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JOSEPH  HORNE  CQ. 

^<rfSi  riSi  t/kt/Ht  PITTSBURG,  PA.  i>Tii8ii  »?<  iy<n>?< 


FOR   WOMEN'S    NEW 
MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR 


This  is  a  June  sale,  prepared  for  months 
in  advance,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance our  contracts  were  made  before 
the    recent   rapid    rise    in    cottons. 

A  A  distinguishing  feature  c  f  our  i^ 

•j?  muslin  underwear  is  thai:  all  gar-  ^ 

^  ments  are  cut  full,  no  such  thing  ^ 

A  as  skimping  being  known  here,  tfh 

Muslin  Undergarments  arc  easily 
(ind  satisfactoril }j  ordered  by  rnail; 
simply  give  an  idea  of  what  you  de- 
sire by  way  of  trimming  and  the  sizes. 


Corset  Covers  from 
Chemises  from 
Nightgowns  from 
Drawers  from 
Petticoats  from 


25c  to  $18.00 
25c  to  $20.00 
60c  to  $35.00 
25c  to  $15.50 
50c  to  $35.00 


NOTICE 

Free  Lecture  and  Demonstra- 
tion on  Bees,  Season  1907, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 
12  o'clock,  A.  M.,  10  Vine 
Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest,  and  so  numer- 
ous the  calls,  to  see  our  bees,  from  parties  who 
have  not  the  time  to  visit  our  Jenkintown  apiary, 
that  we  have  arranged  our  plans  to  set  aside 
Tuesday  and  Friday  during  the  season  of  May 
and  June,  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  to  give  a  public 
demonstration  for  any  one,  whether  a  customer 
or  not,  to  call  and  have  explained  to  him  the 
marvelous  work  of  the  honey-bee. 

While  our  apiary,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  col- 
onies, has  always  been  open  to  inspection,  yet 
the  calls  to  see  the  bees  coming  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  many  times  when  we  were  rushed  with 
other  work,  were  necessarily  hurried  and  unsat- 
isfactory, and  were  confined  mostly  to  our  cus- 
tomers. We  now  invite  the  general  public,  and 
a  much  more  complete  and  general  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given.  By  giving  us  your  name  and 
address  on  entering  the  ofllce,  veils  will  be  fur- 
nished you  and  your  friends,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  being  stung. 

P.  S.  Our  Jenkintown  apiary  is  always  open 
by  appointment  to  visitors.    Ask  for 

WM.  A.  SELSER,  Mgr. 

The   A.    I.    Root    Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  isi  IT.  Oaontz. 


A  Four-per-cent 
Investment. 


\ 


mITH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-by-mail  system. 

Write  forthe  Booklet  To-day 

Assets  over  One- half  Million 


itHfSAYINGS  DEPOSIT 
,  BANK^COMPAN V   , 


!MEDINA,OHIO| 

A.  T.  Spitzeb.  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B:  Spitzeb.  Cashier. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Fails,  Maine 

MANAGBB  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


n 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

.^.Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON , 

182  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1489-1 , 
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i^^Bmmondi^mM 


YOV  CAN  EA81I.T  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OR  WATOD,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one.  1 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-flfth  on  delivery,  balance  inl 
8  equal  monthly  payments.    Yonr  credit  is  good.    As  a  pure  Investment  nothing  is  safer  than  a  Diamond.  I 

LnCTIC     THE   OI.I>    RFXIABLE    OKIGINAI.    DIAMOND  I  20%   annual  increase  In  value.    WrlttenC 
UP  119  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE,  guarantee  of  quality  and  value.    Cata-I 

BROS.  &  CO.  Dept.    -637    ,98  to  98  State  St..  Chlcaeo.   III.  |  logucfree.  Write  for  It  today.  Do  It  nou).  | 


r  siHc,  BEE-SUPPLIES  '"'"'  ^ 


Up  To  Date 


Guaranteed 


LEAHY  TELESCO^JE  HIVES  ARE  BEST  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

LEAHY  PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.     WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

Higginsville.  Mo.      I       J.  W.  ROUSE,  Mexico.  Mo. 
19  Omaha.  Nebr.         ||       E.  T.  FLANAGAN,  Belleville.  HI. 


LEAHY  MFC.  CO 


H.  M.  Arnd.  Prop'r  YorR  Hoiicy  and  Bcc-suppIy  Co.  (r) 


Long-distance  telephone,  North  1559.  CHICAGO,    ILL. 


191=193  East  Superior  Street. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc.  Slisrhtly  damaged  Poul. 
try  and  Bee  Supplies  at  greatly  reduced  prices  while  they  last.  Send  for .  1907  catalog  and  fire, 
sale  list.    Beeswax  wanted.    Italian  Queens,  Nuclei,  and  full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives  for  sale 


r 


SPRAY   PUWIPS 

tAKEOFFMDURHATJDIHEMYERS^' 

VFld£ 

m    ^^ffia.~^^E  prs.     Send  for 

1  ^v 


The  Pump  that  pampe 

easy  find  throws  afm£ 

flow.  -  The   cheapest 

pump  Is  the  best 

^  ump,  that's  a  Myers^ 

"umps.  Hay  Toole 

Barn  Door 

ers.     Send  for  oafa^ 

log  and  prices. 

F.  E.  Myera  &Br09. 

Aflblandf  Ohio. 


Get  something 
reliable  when 
you  buy. 


DEMING 

Barrel,  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Hand 
and  Power  Outfits.  No  greater  variety 
nor  better  types  than  Darning 

SPRAYERS 

^Fortrees,  shrubs  and  vines.   Model 

ippliances    for  poultrymen  for 

^whitewashing, disinfecting,  etc. 

Write  for  catalogue  with  full 

,  particulars. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

aiSDepot  Street,         Salem,  Ohio. 


3,700    Se'nt"^ 

1-0 


O  -H  I  -  O    Cooker 
1905    Selline   the 
COMBINATION  ^^  ^ 

STEAM  COOKER- 
BAKER. 

We  have  many  agents  making  15 
to  $10  daily.  Write  us  and  we  wil 
give  you  names  of  agents  near  by 
who  are  making  at  least  15  dally. 
We  can  easily  prove  that  the 
"O-HI-O"  Is  the  best  money-maker 
you  ever  heard  of,  and  will  make 
you  more  money  than  anything  you 
ever  sold  or  are|now  selling.  Wi-ite 
us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 

Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  In 
fuel,  labor,  time,  and  provisions. 
A  whole  meal  cooked  over  one  burn 
er  on  any  style  stove.  It  assures 
you  dellciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
3(1  days'  trial.  No  Intermingling 
of  odors  or  tastes.  Fine  for  use  In 
summer  cottages.  A  necessity  ev- 
ery day  of  the  year.  The  only  healthful  way  to  cook  foods 
and  breadstuffs.  Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"  COOKER  CO. ,908  Jefferson  Ave.,Toledo,0. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Portable  100-Candle  Power  light. 

ISvery  lamp  warranted. The  most 

brilliant, economical  light  made. 

No  grease,  dirt,  odor  or  smoke. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERTWHERK. 
THE    BEST   LIGHT   COMPANY, 
306  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  0. 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 
Save  time,  horses,  work  . 
1  and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 


Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

Book  on  *  'Whee  1  Sense"  free. 
[Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bx85,  Quincy.lll. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Faetoiy  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  thirty  years.  .  .  "  .  .  I  ship  goods  promptly. 
Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E.  Hilton 


Fremont;  Michigan 


PrO"W    is    tlao     ■X'ixxie    *c»    Ox-tler    "SToixr 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  get  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,    Foundation, 

Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.     Il  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollar.s. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  lia\t'  over  others  tliat  enables  us  to  make  vou  the  Best  Price.    There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATl.SFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-groods.  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MBNNESOTA  BEE-KEEFEn^S'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BINGHAIYl 
AND 


BINGHAM 


BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SIVIOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co..  Medina, 
Ohio:  '•  The  cone  fits  Inside 
the  c-ap  so  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  Inside  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant&Son.  Hamil- 
ton, III.:  "  This  Is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  it  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

Ci. B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  In- 
clude all  improvements." 

Marsh  field  Mffj.  Co.,  Marsh- 
field.  Wis.:  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er Is  the  bestsmoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  svioker  so  old,  so  new. so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large ; . 

Little  Wonder. 


Size  of 

Price  of  | 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

3%  " 

8.i 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  9.i 

2%   " 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 

25 
25 
25 
25 
15 


Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  aOc  ea.  extra 


Bingham  Uncapplng-knife,  70c:  postage  10c. 
T.F.  BINGHAM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 


BEE  -  KEEPERS 


WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  bv 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  iirices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOB 
THE   A     I.    BOOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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North  Texas  ,  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
KOOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Dou't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

.  .  .  for  .  .  . 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  .'season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog, 
ping   facilities    in 


Best  ship- 
the    State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 


Dubois, 


Pennsylvania 


JSN'T  it  worth  while 
to  save  a  nickel, 
dime,  or  quarter  when 
you  can  ?  You  can  just 
as  well  'save  this  in 
freights  by  ordering 

Root's  Coods 

FROM 

ZANESVILLE 

one    of   the    best  ship- 
ping  centers   in  the 
whole    country.     Then 
look  at  the  time  you  will   save;  for  I 
get  out  goods  with  the  utmost  prompt- 
ness,   and    our    many   railway   and 
steamboat  lines  do  the  rest.     No  mat- 
ter where   you  live,    "//    You    Want 
Best  Goods  Quickest,  Send  to  Peirce.'" 
Catalog    free. 

E.W.  PEIRGE,  Zanesville,0. 


•upplies 

It  is  not  how  much  one  boasts  of  him- 
self, but  it's  what  others  say  that 
counts  in  this  world. 

If  you  want  the  best  goods  made,  prompt- 
ness and  accurateness  in  the  execution 
of  orders,  and  be  your  own  judge  in 
A  Fair  and  SQuare  Deal  all  the  way  th7'0ugh, 
send  to  us  at  once.    Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  £.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


New  Goods.    Free  Catalog. 


ROOT'S 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


I 


AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 

■PHONE.  I  17  FLORENCE  ST. 


1 

I 


DOVETAILED  HIVES, 
SECTIONS,  ETC. 

of  best  quality  (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON'S  MAKE). 
Extra  low  prices  quoted  on  all  supplies.  Let  me 
figure  on  your  order.  I  can  save  you  money.  BERRY 
BASKETS  AND  BOXES  in  stock.     Send  for  32-page 

catalog  free-     W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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SWARTHMORE 

QUEEN-REARIKG  OUTFIT 

Prices  of  Complete  Outfits:  Prices  of  Separate  parts:  p^os*^ 

Outfit    No.    ! —Experimental  Bar-holder $    .10  ^.04 

POSTPAID.  $1.50  Blank  Brvr 05  .04 

1  Cell-bar,                               1  Holding-frame,  Bottle  Feed'er 10  .05 

16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages.  Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder 75  .08 

16-hole  Cell- bar 10  .02 

Outfit  No.  2-Amateur  Cage-pocket .25  .09 

onaTDAin    <t9  sn  Flange-cups,  unwaxed,  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75  .09 

POblPAlU,  ?d.50  Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each;  per  100. . .     1.75  .14 

2  Cell-bars.                             1  Holding-frame,  Grace  Cell-compressor,  each 1.75  .14 

85  Waxed  Flange  Cups,        18  Transfer-cages,  Graf  ting- needle,  each 15  .01 

1  Needle,                                 1  Cell-stick.  Grafting- plug,  each 10  .01 

,_     .,__,    .,       -»     r»      X         ■        _i  Grafting- stick,  each 10  .01 

Outfit  No.  3-Professional  Holding-frame,  each 10  05 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS,  $7-50  Incubating-cage,  each 35  .07 

2  Blank  bars,  2  Cell-bars,  Double  Mating-boxes,  complete, $1.00;  10    7.50 

3  Holding-frames,               1  Incubating-cage,  Nursery-cages,  complete, waxed  cell-cup      .35  .05 
1  Cage- pocket,                     1  Grace  Cell- compressor.  Nursery-cages,  no  cups .' 25  .04 

1  Grafting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups,  Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00 

2  Double  mating-boxes,    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages.  Swarm-box,  lid  only 25 

1  Bar-holder,                      24  Transfer- cages,  T  Stands,  each 10  .06 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid,        1  Needle,           1  Stick.  Transfer-cages 10  .02 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  L  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South   and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Bianke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  .Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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ITALIAN 


^ 


AND  NOTHING  BUT  ITALIANS 


A  superior  improved  strain.  Northern-bred,  are 
hardy,  and  vigorous;  always  come  out  strong  in 
the  spring.  Our  stock  is  well  known,  and  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ;:  :: 
Send  for  circular  and  list  of  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1. 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Straight  flve-band  breeders  •   , 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 

Three-comb  nuclei 

Full  colony  on  eight  frames 


■  1 

6 

$  75 

$4  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  50 

8  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  2.5 

12  00 

3  25 

17  00 

5  00 

25  00 

$7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
32  00 


Add  the  price  of  queen  wanted  to  nuclei  or  colony. 
Can  furnish  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frame. 
We  employ  500  swarms  in  our  business. 


QUEENS  NOW  READY  ! 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  AND    PURE  MATING  GUARANTEED. 


Address  all  orders  to 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BBEEDER 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 
BEES  and  .SUPPLIES 

-  FR.OM  - 


NEWYi 


For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  furnishing  every 
thing  the  Eastern  bee-keeper  needs.  Our  office  and 
warerooms  are  at  the  same  old  stand — 105  Park  Place, 
New  York.    Full  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  hives. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove.  L.I.  I.  J.STRINGHAM. 

ROSE  LAWN  QUEENS 

ABHASIANS :  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  ■■  ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  queens.  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00. 

BAN  ATS :  The  backward  season  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  ship  these  before  July.  Choice  untested 
queens  from  imported  stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BAN  ATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 
ITALIAN  QUI&ENS  and  BC:£S 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 


QUEENS! 

Caucasians,  Italians,  Cyprians,  and  Carniolans. 
Prices  in  April,  May,  and  June:  Caucasian,  one  extra- 
select  best  breeding-queen,  $3.00;  one  imported  direct 
from  Caucasus,  $4.00.  Italian  and  Carniolan:  one  best 
extra-select  breeding-queen,  $2.00;  one  imported  Italian 
or  Carniolan  queen,  $2..50.  Cyprian:  one  extra  best 
select  breeding-queen,  $2.50;  one  imported  direct  from 
Cyprus,  $3.  Prices  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
.50  cts,  less  than  in  May  and  June.  Special  prices  for 
50  and  100  queens.  Caucasian,  Italians,  Cyprian,  and 
Carniolan  queens  bred— the  best  imported  breeding- 
queens.  The  addresses  must  be  plain,  payments  by 
postal  money-orders.  Queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in 
good  condition,  U.  S.  or  Canada.    1000  Nuclei. 

ERM.  HAUNSCHILD, 
Welssbach  b.  Pulsnitz  i.  Sa.,  Germany. 


Nothing  Better.        Try  Them. 

Three-band  and  Gulden  Italians. 
We  warrant  our  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  all  queens.  We  want 
your  orders  and  will  fill  them 
promptly  on  and  after  June  1st,  at 
75  cts.  untested,  and  $1.25  for  tested 
of  either  strain.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  a  circular.  Send  your  orders  to 

MENNIE  &  FENTON, 

Pine  Island,     .     .     Minnesota. 


Taylor's  Strain  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beevllle,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 

A  BARGAIN 

200  sti'ong  2-f rame  nuclei,  each  nucleus  containing  a 
fine  young  Italian  queen  of  this  season's  rearing— price 
$2  00  each.  Fine  tested  queens,  this  season's  rearing, 
$1.00.  Nothing  but  tested  queens  will  be  sent  out  for 
the  present;  will  begin  shipping  queens  and  nuclei 
about  June  25;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
L.   H.    ROBEY,  Worthlngton,  West  Va. 


Caucasian  and  Long-  j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

lQ05t  '06  Qu«e  n-breeder  in 
Apiary  of  Dept.  of  .Agriculture, 
IVashing'ton,  D.  C.      ^    >f    ^    ^    ^ 


Both  Races. 
Untested, 
Select  " 
Tested 


Before  June  15. 
1  6     ,    12 

$  .75  $4.25  $8.00 
1.00  5.50  10.00 
1.50 


After  June  15. 
1         6       12 
$  .60    $3.35    $6.50 
.75     4.00     7.50 
1.25 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
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CARNIOLAN5  and  BAN  ATS 


OTJH        S  I»  OB  C;  I -A.  Ij  I-  I  IE  S  . 


CARNIOI^ANf. 

'T'HIS  is  our  22nd  year  in  breeding  this  race  of 
•••  bees,  and,  by  careful  selection,  we  claim  to 
have  the  finest  Line-Bred  Carniolans  to  be  had. 
They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  prolific,  great  honey- 
gatherers,  and  builders  of  white  combs.  We  have 
wintered  500  queens  for  early  orders.  One  untested 
queen,  $1.00:  six  for  $.5.00:  12  for  $SVOO.  Tested,  $1.50: 
best  breeder,  $:3.00;  best  imported,  $.5.00.  Golden  and 
leather  Italians  same  price.  One  L-frame  nucleus, 
$1.00:  two,  $1.7.5:  three,  $2.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
wanted  to  nucleus.  No  foul  brood  here.  Bees  and 
ciueens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 


BANA.T  BEES,  from  Hungary. 

'T'HIS  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead 
■*•  over  all  others,  all  points  considered.  Are  great 
honey-gatherers  and  builders  of  very  white  combs: 
gather  very  little  propolis:  do  not  breed  out  of  season 
and  use  up  their  honey  when  none  is  to  be  had;  are 
very  gentle  and  quiet  on  combs:  are  not  inclined  to 
swarm,  even  with  their  hives  boiling  over  with  bees, 
but  keep  right  at  work  while  other  races  are  swarm- 
ing. We  consider  this  race  of  bees  a  model  one  for 
producing  fancy  comt  honey.  Have  wintered  a  choice 
lot  of  queens  for  early  orders.  One  untested  queen, 
$2.00:  tested,  $5.00:  best  breeding  and  imported,  $8.00. 


r.  A.    LOCK  HART  (St.    COMPANY,  LAKE  GEOROE.  KV,W    YORK 


Queens  that  Please 


are  not  always  "just  for  looks."  Hear  what  one  of  my  queens  has  done, 
and  that  before  April  15  of  the  present  season.  "'  Dear  Su':—The  queen  I 
purchased  of  you  last  fall  has  already  given  me  over  200  lbs.  of  honey  this 
season.  I  think  that  is  good  for  so  early  in  the  season.  Have  your  bees  done  as  well?  M.  A.  SAiiAZER.  Pal- 
furrias,  Texas."  I  breed  the  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  of  Italians:  also  the  Holy  I^and  and  Carniolan  races 
in  separate  yards.  Of  the  Red-clover  stock  I  can  safely  say  there  are  none  better.  I  have  a  few  left  of  those 
extra-fine  breeding  queens.  If  you  are  going  to  requeen  your  apiaries,  one  of  these  breeders  will  be  of  untold 
value.  Remember,  I  place  a  guarantee  behind  every  Laws  queen.  Price  of  queens  each,  .$1.00-  six  for  $5  ^C 
Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $10.00.    Circulars  free.  W.  H.LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


Italian  Queens 

Fine  young  prolific  three  and  five 
banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  Untested,  only  60  cts. :  tested, 
75  cts.:  extra  tine  ciueen,  $1.00.  Full 
colonies  in  eight-frame  new  hive 
with  queen,  $4.75.  Three-frame 
nuclei,  with  queen,  $2.75. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,    ALMA,  MO. 


IV  o  KB"  E      Et  TJ  rr      T  H  :e3      :^  :hi  is  t 

QUEENS 

are  sent  out  by  our  firm:  should  any  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  promptly  replace  them.  Try  our  strain  of 
three-band  Italians:  they  will  not  disappoint  vou. 
Tested  queens,  $1  each:  untested,  75  cts.,  $8  per  doz. 
J.  W.   K.  SHAW  &  CO.  LOREAUVILLE,  IBERIA  PA..  LA. 

Golden  Italian  Queens 

Ready  for  points  where  weather  permits  reception. 
Untested.  $1.00:  dozen,  .$9.00— after  March,  $8  00:  se- 
lects, 25  cts.  extra:  tested,  $1.50:  select,  .$2.00:  breeders, 
$3.00  up.    Circular  free:  17  years'  experience. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 
Better  tHaxi   am  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  ^  ^  ^  1  consider  the  Banat  Cau- 
casian bees  the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat 
Caucasian  bees  are  bred  here:  other  races  in  out- 
yards.  Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding- 
queens  from  this  pure  stock.  Order  now.  Banat 
Caucasian  queen,  $3.00.  Caucasian  queen,  $l..50. 
Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens,  one  year  old, 
double  these  prices. 
Dele  Collins,  PH.D.,  Emporiuixk,  Pa. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  81; 
6.85;  12,89.  Tested,  $1.50;  6,  $8. 
Breeders,83.50.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS.    •    ORANGE.  CAL 


Queens 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip  I 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees:  non-swarmers, 
ve^y  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honev.  Each  queen 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.         H.  ALLEY,  Wenham   Mass. 


Red-Clover  and  Caucasian  Queens 

1  (  uU  now  My  red-clover  strain  do  good 
"  rk  on  both  red  and  white  clover.  Un- 
tLstcd  7x  tested,  $1.  Dovetailed  Hives,  $1 
each  and  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Give  me 
■your  bill    Plenty  line  ipicci;s  ready.  Circ'l'r. 

G    ROUTZAHN,      .      BIGLERVJLLE.  PA. 


GOLDEN  QUEENS 

Balance  of  season  at  70  cts.  each,  three  for  $2,  or  six  for 
$3  50.  Goldens  only.  Safe  arrival,  perfect  satisfaction. 
R.  O.    COX,    R.t.   4,   Greenville,  A.la. 

DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

Have  a  fine  lot  of  Italian  Breeding-queens 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  .  They  ai'e 
also    booking    orders    for    '"' 

1 

Untested $i  oo 

Tested i  50 

Tested  last  year's  rearing.  2  50 

Select  breeding 5  00 

Extra  select  breeding 10  00 

BORODINO,     ONONDAGA      CO, 


1907 

queens. 

$3  .50 
4  00 

12 

$  9  00 
14  00 

NEW     YORK. 


Wcstwood    Red-clover    Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying:  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. , 

Tested  queens,  $1.50:  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 


QUEENS  o/ 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gatheringr,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  i?c- 
?)««(«,  Plint.Mich., says:  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.    Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  $1  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9. 
Select,  untested,  $1.25  each;  six,  $6;  doz.,  $11. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


Bred  from  the  best  stock 
this  country  can  pro- 
duce. Bright  golden 
and   3-banded    queens; 

ready  May  20th.    I  am 

now  booking  orders,  which  will  be  filed  and  filled  in 
rotation.  After  May  20th,  all  orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Untested  queens,  60cts.;  six  for 
$3.35.,  or  $6  50  per  doz.  Tested,  $1.00,  or  six  for  $5.50. 
Two-frame  nuclei  (Danzenbaker  or  Hoffman  frame), 
with  young  queen,  after  June  1st,  $2.00. 
Geo.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Nor-walK,  O. 


Itsilic3^i\  Queens   ^   ^   >^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt    B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Os'we^o,  111. 


Queens  from  G5  Cents  XJp  ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CKtxrcH,  Arnold.  Pa. 


MILLER'S  Red-Clover  Italian  QUEENS 

From  IDEAL  and  GBEEN  VALLEY  Apiaries. 
Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  refunded;  bees  roll 
the  honey  in;  no  better  hustlers.    10  per  cent  discount 
on  all  orders.    Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 
I.  F.  MILLER,  .  REYNOLDSVILLE,   PA. 


Golden  and  3-band  Italians,    C^a 
Honey-getters -one  for ..  .    wUw 

$6.00  per  dozen.    Twenty  years 
a  c)ueen-breeder.    Safe  arrival. 
W.  J.  FOREHAND,         Fort  Deposit,  Ala. 


ITALIAN    QUEENS 

Golden  or  dark;  untested,  $1.00;  tested.  $1.50. 
C.  D.   BENTON,  AKIN,  N.  Y. 


MOTT'S    LONG-TONGUED 

IMPORTED    QUEENS! 

Also  Goldens.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Untested,  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.25.  Write  for  prices.  Postal-orders  drawn 
on  Decatur,  Mich.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


QUEENS!  and  NUCLEI! 

Circulars  free.    D.  J.   BLOCKER,  Pearl  City,  111. 


DEWEY  AUTOMATIC  FOUNDATION  FASTENER. 

•'  Your  automatk'  starter-fastener  is  all  you  claim  for 
it— the  best  on  tlie  market."'— DooLiTTLE  &  Clark. 
$5.00  reward.   I  will  pay  the  person  securing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  starters,  in  15  minutes,  this  reward  to  establish  a  record. 
Write  for  particulars  and  testimonials. 

E.  H.  DEWEY.  Great  Harrington,  Mass. 


NEW  IMPROVED  BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Hives,  L.  size;  improved  covers,  adjustable  slide  at 
entrance;  can  be  put  on  any  standard  hive.  Supers 
can  use  five  different-size  sections;  brood-frame — use 
comb  for  starters;  smoker— no  valve,  central  draft; 
feeder — used  on  anv  kind  of  hive  or  box.  Send  for 
catalog.  L.  RIEBEL,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN 

Most  Practical  Poultry  Journal  Published. 
Devoted  to  Profitable  Farm,  Poultry,  and 
the  allied  Interests  of  the  Farmer  and 
Ruralist,  their  wives  and  children. 

26th  year.  Beautifully  printed  and  illustrated. 
Up-to-date  and  helpful.  Best  known  writers; 
show  how  to  succeed.  Specially  edited  for  women 
and  children.  SO  cents  per  year.  Special  intro= 
duction  offer  to  new  annual  subscribers  until 
Sept.  1,  1907.  Only  25  cents,  or  for  30  cents  we 
will  include  a  large  illustrated  poultry  book  in- 
valuable to  every  one  interested.  Stamps  ac- 
cepted.  Sample  copy  free.   Don't  miss  this  offer. 

AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN, 
Department  B.  C.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Full  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  priqes. 
Free  catalog.  Write  to-day. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223.  Flmlra,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— An  apiarist  accustomed  to  large  apia- 
ries.   State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell,  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted.— Young  man  to  help  with  bees  at  once. 
Write  age,  lowest  wages,  and  experience. 

E.  F.  Atwateb,  Box  37,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Habold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins.  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

Fob  Sale. — 1.5  honey-barrels  at  25  cts.  each;  used 
once.  H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.— Ten  extracting  combs  in  L.  supers, 
$1.75  in  5  lots.    Other  new  and  used  supplies 

J.  E.  Thompson,  Carpentersville,  111. 

Fob  Sale. — Alexander  wire,  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  75c  each,  or  3  for 
$2.00  post  paid.    Fbank  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y, 

Fob  Sale.— a  quantity  of  Hilton  chaff  and  other 
hives  in  the  flat,  cheap  to  close  out.  In  quantities  to 
suit.        A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— One  Root-German  wax-press  and  one 
No.  15  Cowan  honey-extractor.   Jambs  L.  Howard. 
Box  79,  R.  D.  2,  Sta.  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Fbank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  ■    Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

Fob  Sale. — Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000,  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby.  St.  Anne,  111. 


Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

Ftjbnas  &  Maddox,  .552  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Fob  Sale.— Snap:  350  8-fr.  and  10  Dovetailed  supers, 
painted  white,  with  sections  ^14x1%.  section-holders, 
separators,  all  made  up.  painted,  for  10  and  12  cts.  each. 
Some  never  been  used;  the  rest  only  one  year;  worth 
75c  each.  A.  Lane,  Wasco,  Kern  County,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1- 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15.00. 

Mill  No.  2 — 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3  — 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  price  $25.00. 

Mill  No  4— 12-in,  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte.  Cal. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


For  Sale.— Good  bee  and  farm  range,  about  13(> 
acres,  2J4  miles  southwest  Escondido,  San  Diego  Co., 
Cal.  Price  $2600.    Friedrich  Hasse,  Escondido,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— Orange  grove  with  good  house  and 
out-buildings  and  .50  colonies  of  bees,  in  Sorrento, 
Lake  County,  Fla.  Also  15  colonies  in  Ohio.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Address  C.  W.  McColley, 

Tontogany,  O. 

For  Sale— ,568  acres  at  $5.00  per  acre:  100  acres 
bottom-land,  mostly  cleared;  75  acres  highland, 
mostly  cleare^,  and  400  acres  timberland.  .Small 
house,  and  some  out-buildings.      B.  F.  Ayebtll, 

Ho  wards  ville,  Va. 

For  Sale— 90  acres,  fenced  good;  3-room  house,  ouP- 
bldgs.,  2  good  wells,  windmill:  20  acres  fine  diversified 
crop;  horses,  wagon,  buggy,  cows,  hogs,  chickens, bees, 
farm-tools, furniture.  All  new.  Fine  climate;  3  mi. from 
Kerrville.    $2500.     Roy  D.  Tait,  Kerrville,  Texas. 

Fob  Sale— Bee-keepers,  attention.  I  have  a  100- 
acre  farm  with  house,  barn,  and  some  fruit,  situate 
about  5  miles  from  Delanson,  N.  Y.  I  want  a  good 
tenant.  If  I  can  get  a  desirable  tenant,  will  give  fkee 
rent  the  first  year.  Here  is  a  good  chance  for  a  live 
man,  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  to  establish  a  home 
and  business. 

F.  C.  Sauter,  391  6th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale.— Seven-room  house  with  cellar— two- 
story;  stone-basement  barn.  36x48;  three  acres  of 
good  land  with  plenty  of  fruit-trees  and  grapevines, 
located  on  Canada  St.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co,,  N. 
Y..  in  the  Stockbridge  Valley— a  very  desirable  loca- 
tion for  a  bee-keeper,  with  plenty  of  basswood  tim- 
ber, clover,  buckwheat,  etc.  Several  years  ago  my 
brother  kept  a  large  stock  of  bees  h-^re  and  was  very 
successful;  located  on  the  O.  &  W,  R.  R.,  nine  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Oneida.  Price  $1800,  wi^h  $800 
cash,  and  balance  on  long  time  at  6  per  cent  if  de- 
sired.   Any  further  information  will  be  given  by 

R.  H.  Woolver,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— On  account  of  age  I  wish  to  sell  my 
ranch  of  163  acres,  8  miles  back  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
at  Del  Mar.  It  is  nearly  all  fenced  and  cross-fenced; 
100  acres  under  cultivation,  the  rest  pasture;  is  as 
near  frostless  as  any  place  in  Southern  California; 
small  house  500  feet  above  sea^level,  giving  a  fine 
view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  stable,  well,  and  other  im- 
provements; Lusardi  P.  O.,  with  tri-weekly  mail  ser- 
vice at  my  house.  Besides  home  consumption  I  have 
sold  $1000  produce  yearly,  and  am  not  able  to  cultivate 
more  than  half  the  tillable  land  any  year.  Through 
exceptional  opportunity  I  know  it  is  the  best  bee  lo- 
cation within  a  radius  of  more  than  20  miles.  At  all 
times  from  January  to  November  there  is  something 
more  or  less  plentiful  for  bees.  In  May  and  June  I  get 
a  surplus  of  white  honey  from  sage,  than  which  none 
is  finer,  five  or  six  weeks  longer,  a  surplus  of  darker 
honey  from  other  sources.  My  honey-house  and  bee- 
yard  are  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  worked  I 
know  of.  I  am  not  anxious  to  sell  the  apiary,  because 
it  is  profitable,  and  I  can  and  li/ce  to  handle  bees;  but 
if  it  will  promote  the  sale  of  the  land,  which  I  can't 
handle,  for  I  am  in  my  68th  year,  I  would  sell  part  or 
all  the  apiary.    For  further  particulars  address 

A.  J.  Burns,  Lusardi,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— Bees  in  Danzenbaker  Hives,  $7.00  per 
hive.    NoBMAN  B.  Matt.son,  Chester  Heights,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Queens  from  bees  that  gather  honey: 
also  full  colonies  of  bees.  Habold  Hobnob, 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Virgin  (lueens  from    pure  Italian  or 
Carniolan  mothers.     Write  for  prices. 

Louis  F.  Wahl,  Chili  Center,  R.  F.  D.  22,  N.  Y. 
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FoK  Saj^e. — Italian  queens,  hustlers.  Untested.  65 
cts.;  tested,  $1.00.  Select  tested,  $2.00.  Breeders, 
$3.00  eacb.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon.  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DbMark,  Mehan,  Okla. 

For  Sale. — Caucasians  and  golden  Italians.  Un- 
tested, 75  et.s.  each  after  June  20;  four-frame  nuclei,  $3 
each.       Holly  Vale  Apiaries,  Lewisburg,  Miss. 

For  Sale.— Twenty  colonies  bees  in  newly  painted 
DanzenbaUer  hives— young  queens;  extra  fine  stock; 
gentle,  and  honey-gathprers;  $4  00  a  hive. 

M.  C  Long,  421  Cypress  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  branch  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  will  ship  full  colonies,  nuclei,  and 
queens  of  same  grade  direct  from  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  at  regular  catalog  prices.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

For  Sale.— 203  hives  Italian  bees  at  $2.00  each, 
strong  and  healthy;  also  6  good  farms,  $5  to  $20  per 
acre;  good  houses,  good  water;  schools,  churches,  and 
railroad  handy;  some  of  this  land  will  produce  75 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre;  Wa  bales  of  cotton;  some  is 
good  for  fruit.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

P.  C.  Morrow,  R.  F.  D,,  Blevins,  Ark. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale. — Mated  homer  pigeons.    Inquire  North 
Wilcox,  Northside  Farm,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


Fob 

birds. 


Sale. — Homers   for   squab-breeding;    mated 
Missouri  Squab  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Indian  Runner,  Mallard,  Rouen,  Cayuga 
duck  eggs,  $1  doz.  Black,  white.  Partridge  Cochin 
Bantams,  $2  doz.  Pheasants.  Wanted.— Light  or  dark 
Brahma  Bantam  eggs. .  H.  S.  Little,  Newbury, Mass. 

RAISE    SQUABS  1     Start   right!    Get    Willcox's 
champion  homers.    Mated  and  registered. 
North  Wilcox.  Northside  Farm,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Eggs  for  hatching,  from  prize-winning 
W.  Wyandottes;  Duston  strain;  best  layers,  fine  large 
birds,  pure  white— scoring  90  and  above  at  Michigan 
shows.    15  eggs.  $2  00.    Discount  on  large  orders. 
Wesley  C.  Richards.  "  Brookside  Farm." 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Carleton,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  celebrated 
strain  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  line  bred  for  winter 
layers;  greatest  layers  on  record;  farm  range;  fertil- 
ity guaranteed;  $1.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs  at  re- 
duced prices.    Prompt  shipment. 

J.  E.  Hand,  Rt.  1,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— Feathers.    What  have  you  to  sell?   Mail 
samples.  Bangor  Mattrkss  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Wanted. — Bees.    State  what  kind,  on  what  frames, 
and  price.  H.  H.  Jbpson,  182  Friend  St.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wanted.— ROOTS  AND  HERBS.  The  season  is  at 
hand  for  the  collection  of  these  goods,  and  we  buy 
large  quantities  of  all  kinds.  They  have  to  be  gath- 
ered and  dried  before  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 
We  issue  a  price  list  and  also  a  book  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  weeds  used  in  medicines,  which  we  send 
upon  receipt  of  the  necessary  postage.  5c.  In  writing, 
mention  this  advertisement.  J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co., 
100  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.  —To  sell  drawn  combs  ( extracting  combs) 
standard  size,  from  healthy  bees.  Going  out  of  busi 
ness.    Write  for  prices. 

D.  S.  Jenkins,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 


Wanted. — Western  bee-keepers,  noticel  Two  car- 
loads of  Roofs  bee-supplies.  Write  us  for  prices, 
stating  goods  wanted.  Would  also  like  to  quote  dis- 
tant bee-keepers  delivered  prices. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity; state  quality,  quantity,  and  price  f.  o.  b. 
The  Waxelbaum-Heard  Produce  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale. — California  extracted  honey,  all  grades; 
case  or  car  load  lots. 

Raymond  E.  Fairchild,  Redlands,  Cal. 


For  Sale.- 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  CoGGsHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


Queens. — Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 


Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  $1.00  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co  ,  Cal. 


Queens. — Pure  Gold,  Red-clover.  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lavtn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Italian  Queens. — Golden  and   leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  BARNES,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 


Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGTN.  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford.  Hineston,  La. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons  Greenville,  Ala. 
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Well-bred  bees  and  qupens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  ot  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 


Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 


Maplewood  Apiary.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 


Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  nuclei,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DOCKHAM,  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend, Minn. 


Italian  Bees,   queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.        M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.    Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  bHUFF,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


SwARTHMORE    Golden-all-over,   Caucasian,   Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Queens.    Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
Qg,  ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 


Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  the  spring;  the  finest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring  t&em.)  Cat- 
alog free.  W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  1.5,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Angel;s  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


.JAPANESE  buckwheat. 

We  have  a  very  limited  supply  of  Japanese  buck- 
wheat seed.  If  any  one  reading  this  knows  of  a  stock 
of  choi'-e  seed  for  sale  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  of 
it.  Until  further  notice  we  shall  have  to  make  our 
price,  including  bag  to  ship  in,  40  cts.  per  peck;  75  cts. 
per  %  bushel;  $1.40  per  bushel;  $2.50  for  two  bushels. 


second-hand  60-LB.   CANS. 

We  have  on  hand  from  100  to  200  boxes  of  good  sec- 
ond-hand 60-lb.  honey-cans,  two  in  a  box.  The  cans 
are  free  from  rust  on  the  inside,  and  very  little  on  the 
outside.  The  boxes  are  repaired  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. We  offer  these  in  .5-box  lots  or  over  at  40  cts.  a 
box;  25  boxes  at  35  cts.  a  box;  50  boxes  at  30  cts  a. 
box.    These  prices  are  for  shipment  from  Medina  only. 


half-pound  tumblers. 
In  making  up  the  two  pages  of  honey-packages  in 
our  catalog  this  year  we  omitted  the  half-pound  tum- 
bler. We  have  these  packed  32  dozen  to  the  barrel  at 
$5.50  per  barrel,  or  packed  in  partitioned  cases  of  four 
dozen  each,  ready  to  reship  when  the  tumblers  are 
filled  with  honey,  without  additional  packing;  parch- 
ment or  wax-paper  discs  also  included;  $1.00  per  case; 
10  cases  at  95  cts. ;  25  cases  or  over  at  90  cts. 


BUSINESS  improving. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  having  the  first  real  sum- 
mer weather  since  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  pros- 
pects are  much  improved  in  consequence.  Those  bee- 
keepers who  have  looked  after  their  bees  to  see  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  starve  for  lack  of  feed  are 
hopeful  of  a  honey  crop,  as  the  season  is  fully  three 
to  four  weeks  later  than  usual  in  many  localities. 
Orders  are  doing  very  well  considering  all  the  condi- 
tions.   We  are  in  position  to  serve  you  promptly. 


ONE  AND  FIVE  GALLON  CANS. 

We  have  an  extra  large  stock  of  one  and  five  gallon 
cans  which  we  offer,  to  reduce  stock,  for  shipment 
from  Medina  only,  at  the  following  prices:  One-gallon 
cans,  with  l^'j-inch  screw-cap,  $10.00  per  100;  500  or 
over,  at  $9  00.  Packed  10  in  a  case  at  $1.30;  10  cases  or 
over,  at  $1.20.  Pive^gallon  (60-lb.)  cans  packed  two 
in  a  case,  75  c.  per  box;  $7.20  for  10  boxes;  25  boxes  or 
over  at  70  cts.  This  offer  is  for  only  a  limited  time  to 
reduce  stock,  and  you  should  mention  it  in  ordering. 


further  decline  in  beeswax. 
From  quotations  received  from  wax-dealers  we  note 
a  decline  of  2^  to  3  cents  per  lb.  in  the  last  six  weeks. 
The  light  demand  for  foundation  during  the  same  time 
(due  to  unfavorable  weather)  leaves  us  with  a  large 
stock  —  more  than  we  shall  need  for  the  next  six 
months  —  of  light  demand.  We  therefore  mark  our 
prices  down  to  28  cents  cash,  30  cents  trade,  for  aver- 
age wax  delivered  here  or  at  our  branch  offices.  We 
offer  for  sale  about  5000  lbs.  Santiago  Cuban  beeswax, 
unrefined,  at  34  cents;  100-lb.  lots  or  more  at  33  cents; 
Calcutta  East  India  wax,  about  200  lbs.  to  case,  at  the 
same  price. 

ACME  HAND  POTATO-PLANTER. 

The  time  is  here  for  potato-planting,  and  you  will 
hardly  find  a  more  convenient  tool  for  planting  than 
I  the  one  shown  here,  especially  in  light  soil. 
It  makes  the  holes,  and  drops  and  covers  at 
one  operation.    Once  over  the  field  does  the 
work  after  the  ground  has  been  fitted.    One 
person  can  plant  two  acres  in  a  day.    Price  55 
cts.  each;  three  or  more  at  50  cts.;  a  crate  of 
one  dozen  for  $5.2.5.    We  also 
have  special  bags  fitted  with 
straps  for  holding  the  pota- 
toes while  using  the  planter, 
which  we  can  furnish  at  50  c. 
each,  or  $4.50  per  dozen. 
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FAULTLESS  SPRAYERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  implements  ever 
invented,  and  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  need- 
ed to  spray  shrubs,  plants,  and  especially  potato- 
vines,  to  kill  the  bugs.  It  is  also  used  as  a  kerosene 
sprayer  on  cattle  to  keep  off  flies.  They  are  so  cheap 
that  .you  should  have  several,  each  loaded  with  the 


while  they  last.  While  they  are  somewhat  stained 
with  propolis  from  use,  they  are  a  bargain  at  this 
price  to  any  one  needing  this  style  oi  section-holder. 

We  have  in  stock  in  Ogden,  Utah,  to  dispose  of.  300 
thick-top  staple-spaced  frames  at  $2  ,50  per  100,  300  all- 
wood  frames  at  $2.00  per  lOO;  2  No  4  Novice  extractors 
at  $8.50  each;  1  bee-tent  at  $1  75,  2.50  foldmg cartons  for 


different  mixtures  needed  for  various  purposes.  We 
have  some  20  to  30  dozen,  which  we  offer,  to  close  out, 
at  27  cts.  each;  three  for  75  cts.;  $2.50  per  dozen,  made 
all  of  tin.  With  galvanized  iron  tank.  35  cts.  each: 
three  for  $1.00;  $3.50  per  dozen.  We  could  not  replace 
this  stock  to  sell  at  these  prices.  Some  of  our  deal- 
ers also  have  a  supply  on  hand. 


A  B  C  or  BEE  CULTURE. 

Our  stock  of  the  last  (1905)  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture  is  getting  very  low,  and  we  have  been 
cutting  down  on  all  large  orders  for  some  time  to 
make  the  stock  last  as  long  as  possible.  We  have  got 
fairly  started  on  the  new  edition;  but  with  the  great 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  complete  it  we  shall 
hardly  have  any  ready  to  furnish  before  September  at 
least,  and  it  may  be  later.  If  any  dealers  or  agents  or 
othei's  have  extra  copies  which  you  are  not  likely  to 
dispose  of  before  the  new  edition  is  ready,  will  you 
kindly  notify  us,  and  we  will  furnish  orders  for  them. 

The  new  edition  is  being  printed  on  enameled  book 
paper,  and  will  be  about  one-fourth  heavier  than  any 
former  edition.  It  will  be  by  all  odds  the  finest  edi- 
tion ever  issued.  It  will  cost  us  more  than  25  per  cent 
more  to  produce  it,  and  we  have  decided  to  increase 
the  price  to  $1.50  postpaid,  or  $1.25  shipped  with  other 
goods.  Orders  already  booked  for  the  new  edition  at 
the  old  price  will,  of  course,  be  filled.  The  wholesale 
and  jobbing  price  is  also  advanced  in  proportion. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN  OLD-STYLE  STOCK. 

We  are  making  some  special  offers  on  some  old-style 
goods  at  some  of  our  branches,  which  we  desire  to 
close  out.  There  are  some  who  prefer  some  of  these 
older  patterns  to  those  adopted  since,  as  we  frequent- 
ly find.  To  such  this  is  an  excellent  chance  to  secure 
some  goods  of  your  choice  at  special  prices. 

At  our  Washington  branch  we  offer  : 

77  eight-frame  covers,  Danz.,  flat  metal-bound, 
which  were  standard  three  or  four  years  ago.  They 
are  put  together,  all  ready  for  use  when  painted. 
Price  25  cts.  each;  10  for  $2.20,  or  the  lot  at  20  cts.  each. 

197  ten-frame  size,  same  style,  at  same  price. 

60  eight-frame  bottom-boards,  Danz.  style  of  1903, 
with  metal-bound  tilting  floor-board — very  conveni- 
ent for  cleaning.  Price  of  either  size,  20  cts.  each; 
$1.70  for  ten,  or  15  cts.  each  for  the  lot. 

50  hive-stands  with  slanting  front,  not  now  listed  in 
our  catalog.    Price  12  cts.  each;  $1.00  for  10. 

25  hive-stands  of  an  older  pattern,  without  slanting 
front.    Price  10  cts.  each;  80  cts.  for  10. 

At  our  Philadelphia  branch  we  offer  : 

89  eight-frame  and  500  ten-frame  Danz.  flat  covers, 
metal  bound  on  ends,  same  as  those  at  Washington. 
Price  25  cts.  each;  $2.20  for  10;  $20.00  for  100. 

10,000  thick-top  staple-spaced  frames,  with  end  and 
bottom  bars  %  wide  by  H  inch  thick;  otherwise  they 
are  just  like  our  present  style.  Price  $2.25  per  100; 
$10  per  case  of  500. 

Of  our  regular  pattern,  a'' 1- wood  frames,  we  have 
an  overstock,  which  we  offer,  to  reduce  it,  at  $1.75  per 
100;  $7.50  per  box  of  500. 

An  overstock  of  regular  B.  bottoms,  ten-frame  size, 
not  reversible,  20  cts.  each;  $1.80  for  10;  $17.00  per  100. 

Overstock  of  10-inch  4-row  shipping-cases,  with  3- 
inch  glass,  at  $8.00  per  crate  of  50;  hold  24  sections,  4H 
xl%  plain;  also  of  10-inch  2-row  shipping-cases,  with 
3-inch  glass,  at  $4.50  per  crate  of  50. 

We  have  at  Chicago  several  hundred  slotted  section- 
holders,  nailed,  which  have  been  used  and  taken  back 
in  exchange  for  other  style  of  fixtures.  These  new 
cost  $2.00  per  100  in  the  flat.  We  offer  these  nailed, 
ready  for  use,  packed  for  shipment,  at  $1.25  per  100, 


4Mxl%  sections,  $1.25;  1000  cartons,  wrappers,  labels, 
etc.,  for  brick  honey,  at  $10.00-  These  goods  are  offer- 
ed free  on  board  at  Ogden  at  catalog  prices  as  above, 
less  10  per  cent  discount  for  prompt  cash  order  to 
close  out  the  stock  quick. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


DWARF  ESSEX  RAPE— ADVANCE  IN  PRICE. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  dwarf  Essex  rape  has  ad- 
vanced so  much  in  price  that  we  can  not  now  buy  it — 
that  is,  a  good  article  —  for  the  price  we  have  offered 
in  our  seed  catalog.  The  best  price  we  could  make  at 
present  would  be,  1  lb. .by  mail,  20  cts, ;  50  lbs.,  by  freight 
or  express,  7  cts.;  100  lbs.  at  6  cts.  It  can  be  shipped 
either  from  here  or  Chicago.  It  may  be  sown  in  June, 
July,  or  August.  A  leaflet  in  regard  to  its  value  will 
be  mailed  on  application. 


FIGHTING  RATS. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  297,  entitled,  "Methods  for 
Destroying  Rats."  I  have  several  times  petitioned 
for  something  of  this  kind  from  our  experiment  sta- 
tions or  the  Department  at  Washington.  I  learn  from 
the  bulletin  that  rats  someti  nes  gnaw  through  lead 
pipe,  thus  flooding  buildings.  They  also  eat  the  insu- 
lation from  electric  wires,  thus  causing  disastrous 
fires,  besides  disseminating  contagious  diseases. 
They  breed  from  three  to  six  times  a  year,  and  the  fe- 
males breed  when  about  three  months  old.  The  aver- 
age litter  is  about  ten.  Particular  emphasis  is  given 
in  this  bulletin  toward  constructing  rat-proof  build- 
ings—those of  concrete,  etc.  The  bulletin  is  sent  free, 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THAT    $5.00'  POULTRY-BOOK  WITH    ITS    $5.00  SECRET; 
SEE    PAGE  733. 

Since  my  notice  the  author  has  informed  us  that  the 
book  will  be  sold  in  the  future  for  only  $1.00.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  $5.00  may  be  paid  in  90  days  or  the  book 
returned.  My  impression  is  that  most  people  will 
think  $1.00  is  enouoh  for  a  50-ceDt  book.  The  author 
also  claims  that  what  is  said  about  sprouting  grains, 
in  the  poultry-books  and  agricultural  papers,  has  ap- 
peared only  .si«i"c  he  made  his  "  great  discovery."  Butj 
I  shall  have  to  remind  him  that  in  the  first  edition  of 
Stoddard's  "  Egg  Farm."  published  about  35  years  ago, 
he  especially  emphasized  sowing  oats  every  few  days 
around  the  houses  on  the  egg-farm,  letting  the  chick- 
ens scratch  them  out  whenever  the  grains  are  sprout- 
ed enough  to  suit  them. 


THE    EVAPORATION    OF  APPLES. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  exceedingly  valuable 
farmers'  bulletin.  No.  291.  This  spring,  apples  are 
worth  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  bushel,  and  are  of  poor  quality  at 
that,  and  yet  thousands  of  bushels— and  I  do  not  know 
but  I  might  say  a  million— of  beautiful  apples  went  to 
waste  last  year  because  the  market  in  that  particular 
locality  was  glutted.  The  handsomest  Duchess  I  ever 
saw  lay  rotting  on  the  ground  in  Northern  Michigan 
because  the  price  offered  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  farmer  for  gathering  them  up.    Now,  evaporated 
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apples  are  good  and  wholesome,  and  I  believe  they 
seldom  fail  to  bring  a  satisfactory  price.  If  somebody 
in  all  the  apple  localities  would  make  it  his  business 
to  gather  them  up  and  dry  out  just  enough  of  the  wa- 
ter, they  can  be  saved  from  waste  and  kept  in  good 
condition.  This  bulletin  of  38  pages,  full  of  nice  pic- 
tures, tells  all  about  the  whole  business:  and,  like  all 
other  farmers'  bulletins,  the  information  is  given  by 
somebody  who  has  no  apparatus  to  sell  and  no  ax  to 
grind  except  to  help  the  fruit-growers  of  our  land. 
Just  tell  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  that  you  want  this  bulletin  and  you  will  get  it. 


THE  SPENCER    .SEEDLES.S     APPLE  —  MORE  ABOUT    IT. 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  mailed  us  a  half-tone 
print  of  the  seedless  apple,  showing  it  is  not  only  seed- 
less but  that  it  has  no  core  nor  any  sign  of  one.  He 
also  writes  that  he  has  some  apples  in  a  jar  of  alcohol, 
cut  in  two,  showing  no  core  whatever.  I  forwarded 
this  letter  and  circular  to  the  Rarcd  New  -  Yorker,  and 
the  editor  explains  the  matter  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Enot  :~l  have  one  of  their  jars  containing  samples 
of  the  apples  here  In  the  office.  It  appears  that  they  take  these 
apples  and  cut  out  about  half  an  inch  or  more  of  the  I'cnter — 
thus,  of  course,  entirely  removing-  whatever  core  tlicre  might 
be;  then  they  put  the  two  ends  into  alcohol,  and  tlien,  of 
course,  they  don't  show  any  particular  core  whatever.  The 
same  thing  could  be  done  with  a  Baldwin  or  Northern  Spy  by 
cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  center  of  the  seeds,  and  thus  show 
a  practically  coreless  apple.  This,  is  the  way,  as  1  understand 
it.  that  these  samples  are  prepared,  and  this  scheme  has  been 
exposed  a  numberof  times  already  at  fruitgrowers'  meetings. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  great  humbug,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  people  how  great  a  humbug  it  is. 

New  York.  June  i.  H.  W.  CoLLiNiiWOOD.  Ed. 

There,  friends,  what  do  you  think  of  a  man  or  com- 
pany that  resorts  to  such  methods  to  sell  their  apple- 
trees  at  $2.00  each? 


PERNICIOUS    BOOKS    AND  MAGAZINES. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Home  Herald  for 
June  12: 

There  are  more  than  seventy  books,  which,  on  the  score  of 
their  contents,  can  not  be  carried  in  the  United  States  mail. 
Tolstoi's  ■' Kreutzer  Sonata"  and  all  of  Zola's  works  are 
among  them.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  b.v  the  W.  V.  T. 
U.  to  eliminate  from  the  mails "  books  in  whicli  the  hero, 
heroine,  or  any  character  presented  as  worthy  of  admiration 
is  pictured  as  an  habitual  user  of  liquors  and  cigarettes  with- 
out condemnation  of  such  habits. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  thing  I  can  do  to  help  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  in  the  above  undertaking  I  am  ready  to  act. 
Furthermore,  I  want  to  put  in  a  plea  to  eliminate  from 
the  mails  all  magazines  that  uphold  the  use  of  cigar- 
ettes and  the  habitual  use  of  liquors  in  their  stories 
as  something  for  boys  and  girls  to  aspire  to  —  that  is, 
giving  place  to  stories  that  mention  these  things,  as 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  expresses  it,  "  without  condemnation 
of  such  habits." 


THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS  AND  THEIR  AIR-SHIPS. 

All  the  information  we  have  at  present  is  contained 
in  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the  WomarVs 
Kational  Daily.  The  statements  may  be  true,  or 
they  may  be  only  a  newspaper  item: 

P.VRis.  June  ?>.— Wilbur  Wright,  the  American  inventor,  who 
is  visiting  here,  refuses  to  talk  about  his  aeroplane.  He  says 
he  is  merely  visiting  Europe  for  pleasure.  He  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  Santos  Duraont's  air-ship,  No.  16,  which  is 
ready  for  its  trials. 

Bkrlin.  June  6.— The  Wright  Brothers,  of  America,  are  here 
making  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  numberof  air- 
ships for  the  German  government. 

Since  the  t  wo  above  extracts  were  put  in  type  a  sub- 
scriber sends  us  a  newspaper  clipping  which  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  Baltimore  Xtws  of  June  8: 

WKIGHTS   SELL   .\IR-Sim'. 

(Paris  Cable  Dispatch  in  New  York  Times.) 
Baltimore.  June  X.— The  Wright  Brothers,  whose  negotia- 
tions for  the  sale  of  their  airship  to  the  German  government 
were  announced   exclusively    in    the   cables    of  the  New  York 
Times,  left    I'aris  to-.hiy  f.>r  Berlin  to  c. include   aiTaugcnients 

for  tlie  construction  .d' a  nunilier  of  alr-slii|is.    It  is  uuderst 1 

that  they  will  lie  l)aid  Silll.OdO  for  each  machine  c'c.nstructeil  by 
them.  While  in  Paris  they  purchased  several  light  motors 
of  24  and  40  horsepower. 


THE  INDIAN   RUNNER  DUCKS  ONCE  MORE. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  June  13,  two  of  these  ducks, 
two'  weeks  old  to-day,  weigh  twelve  ounces  each. 
Somewhere  I  read  that  this  strain  of  ducks  might, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  double  their  weight 
in  a  single  week  Well,  ours  almost  trebled  their 
weight  the  first  week  after  being  hatched,  and  have 
exactly  trebled  it  during  the  second  week. 


RADIUM  STILL,  RADIATES. 
Mr.  Rnnt :—Yin\\  is  your  railium— still  shooting  stars!     You 


have  not  mentioned  It  for  a  long  time. 
Fredericktown  Mo..  May  1'.;. 


Jas.  Bachler. 


Friend  B.,  after  receiving  your  card  I  took  my  speci- 
men of  radium  into  a  darkened  closet,  and  I  found  it 
still  pouring  forth  its  streams  of  shooting  stars.  It 
makes  one  think  of  the  burning  bush  that  Moses  turn- 
ed aside  to  see — burning  but  not  consumed.  I  have 
been  watching  the  scientitic  journals,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  progress  made  in  furnishing  radi- 
um at  a  lower  price  or  in  utilizing  it  for  any  thing 
more  than  a  scientific  curiosity.  But  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age— a  wonder  that  is  out- 
side of  and  beyond  any  thing  heretofore  discovered  in 
this  world  of  ours — a  veritable  perpetual  motion  that 
continues  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year  to  v>our  forth  energy  and 
light  without  diminution  and  without  being  consum- 
ed. It  was  a  calamity  to  the  world  and  a  calamity 
that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  the  man  who 
had  so  much  to  do  with  giving  the  world  this  wonder- 
ful thing,  radium,  should  have  been  allowed  to  lose 
his  life  by  a  piece  of  ignorant  stupidity.  Prof.  Curie 
was  driven  over  and  killed  by  an  ignorant  cartman. 
One  of  his  friends  who  knew  him  best  said  he  feared 
some  such  calamity  would  occur,  because  he  often  be- 
came so  absorbed  in  his  scientific  meditations  that  he 
was  oblivious  to  every  thing  going  on  around  him. 
This  sad  event  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  recent  developments  in  re- 
gard to  radium  and  radio-activity. 


SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  MEMBER  OF  OUR 
OFFICE  FORCE. 

Just  now  our  factory,  especially  the  office  part  of  it, 
has  been  made  very  sad  by  the  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed death  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Root's  only 
sister.  The  older  readers  of  Gleanings  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  name  of  "Neighbor  H.,"  the 
man  who  married  the  deceased  about  35  years  ago. 

For  more  than  25  years  this  youngest  sister  of  Mrs. 
Root  has  been  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees  and  this  journal.  When 
our  business  assumed  such  proportions  that  I  could 
no  longer  open  our  letters,  we  began  to  look  about  for 
a  trusty  and  faithful  clerk  to  fill  that  important  office. 
In  our  business,  as  in  almost  any  other,  disputes  oc- 
casionally come  up  as  to  the  contents  of  a  letter.  This 
happened  oftener  years  ago  than  just  now.  Occasion- 
ally in  settling  difficulties  of  this  kind  a  customer  will 
say,  "Mr.  Root,  if  you  opened  all  the  letters  yourself 
I  should  be  perfectly  certain  that  there  was  no  fault 
at  your  end  of  the  line,"  etc.  But  when  I  replied  to  all 
such  complaints  that  the  mails  were  all  opened  by 
Mrs.  Root's  own  liister,  1  believe  all  such  patrons  were 
satisfied;  and  certainly  any  one  who  knew  her,  even 
for  a  little  while,  would  be  satisfied  that  no  one  would 
suffer  from  carelessness  on  her  part  or  any  thing  else. 
She  opened  the  mails  as  usual  on  June  3d:  but  on  the 
10th,  with  friends  all  about  her,  she  ceased  breathing 
as  quietly  as  a  babe  going  to  sleep. 

Her  name  was  Mary:  but  her  particular  friends  had 
shortened  it  to  "Mate:"  and  the  children  very  soon 
made  it  "Aunt  Mate;"  and  for  years  past,  just  the 
name  "Aunt  Mate"  has  suggested  something  bright, 
cheery,  hopeful,  and  animating.  May  God  bless  her 
memory;  and,  in  fact,  he  has  already  abundantly 
blessed'  the  good,  pure,  upright  life  she  led.  Even 
though  she  has  been  taken  away  so  suddenly,  the 
memory  of  that  good  life  remains.  "  Their  worksdo 
follow  them." 


"  kind  WORDS." 

It  has  been  for  a  good  many  years  our  custom  to 
publish  every  now  and  then  some  kind  words  in  re- 
gard to  Gleanings  from  our  old  friends.  Now,  to  be 
fair  to  our  readers  I  suppose  we  should  in  like  manner 
publish  criticisms  when  they  come,  although,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  they  do  not  come  very  often.  Here  is 
one  from  a  brother  who  evidently  objects  to  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Home  Papers,  and  he  certainly  is  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  like  the  others. 

Gentlemen.— ^ome  time  ago  I  sent  you  il.OO  for 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  thinking  of  course  that 
it  was  a  bee-p-aper,  not  the  report  of  some  Methodist 
prayer-meetiug.  Any  further  than  that  I  will  not  be 
responsible.  Discontinue  it  or  it  will  be  left  at  the 
postofflce.  J.  C.  Jorgenskn. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  May  28. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  -  COMPETITION 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  another  series 
of  prizes  for  the  best  photographs  submitted 
to  us,  as  described  below,  in  two  series, 
American  and  foreign,  under  the  following 
conditions: 

First. — The  competition  opens  January 
15th  and  closes  October  1st,  1907.  All  pho- 
tographs intended  for  this  competition  must 
be  in  our  hands  by  the  last-named  date. 

Second.  — Competition  for  these  prizes  is 
limited  to  bee-keepers  or  some  member  of 
the  family.  Entries  may  be  made  for  as 
many  different  classes  as  may  be  desired. 

Third. — A  photograph  entered  in  one 
class  can  not  be  entered  in  any  other  class. 

Fourth. — Each  photograph  should  be 
marked  on  the  back  with  the  name  and  full 
address  of  the  sender,  and  the  class  in  which 
it  is  entered.     This  is  important. 

Fifth. — In  judging  the  photographs,  the 
general  appearance,  neatness,  etc.,  of  the 
apiary  or  exhibit  or  yard  will  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Photos  may  be  sent  un- 
mounted. We  rather  prefer  them  this  way, 
and  in  a  solio  or  reddish-brown  tone  if  pos- 
sible. However,  send  such  as  you  can  get 
most  easily. 

Sixth. — With  each  of  the  photographs 
submitted  we  would  like  a  brief  statement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  apiary 
was  photographed  or  honey  produced,  or 
similar  information  regarding  the  photo- 
graph. This  should  be  limited  to  about  one 
hundred  words. 

Seventh. — All  photographs  and  corres- 
pondence regarding  the  same  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Advertising  Department,  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Eighth. — We  resei-ve  the  right  to  limit 
the  number  of  awards  or  make  no  awards 
in  any  class  if  there  are  no  suitable  entries 
for  that  class. 


AMERICAN    COMPETITION 

Canada  and  Mexico. 


Including 


The  following  are  the  classes  in  which  en- 
tries may  be  made: 

Class  A. — Photographs  of  any  apiary  in 
village,  town,  or  city. 

Class  B. — View  of  an  apiary  not  exceed- 
ing six  hives  in  town  or  city. 

Class  C. — Apiary  in  town  or  country  of 
not  less  than  six  Rives  or  more  than  lifty 
hives. 

Class  D. — Apiary  in  town  or  country  of 
fifty  hives  or  more. 


Class  E. — Photograph  of  comb  honey  pro- 
duced by  a  single  colony  of  bees;  not  less 
than  ten  sections,  and  this  preferably  in 
plain  sections. 

Class  F. — Photograph  of  a  bee-keeper's 
home  showing  some  view  of  the  apiary  if 
possible.  The  apiary  need  not  be  prominent 
in  the  pictui'e,  however. 

Class  G. — Photographs  of  a  crop  of  honey 
from  any  number  of  colonies,  six  or  more. 

Class  H. — Photographs  of  any  apiarian 
exhibit  of  bees,  supplies,  or  honey  taken  at 
fairs  or  shows  of  any  kind. 

Class  I. — Photographs  of  any  work  in  the 
bee-yard,  such  as  hiving  swarms,  extract- 
ing, or  any  other  operations  with  the  hive. 

Class  J. — Photographs  of  any  other  sub- 
ject relating  to  bee-keeping  not  classified 
above. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

American. 


same   as   the 


PRIZES 

Value,  Postpaid 

First. — One  leather-bol^nd  "  A  B  C  of 

Bee  Culture,"  1907  English  edition, 

or  cloth-bound  French  or  German . .  $2 .  00 
Second  — One  half-leather  "A  B  C  of 

Bee  Culture, ' '  1907  English  edition . .  1 .  75 
Third. —  One   "How  to   Keep   Bees" 

and  any  two  Swarthmore  books 1.50 

Fourth. — One  full  cloth- bound  "ABC 

of  Bee  Culture,"  1907  English  edition  1.20 
Fifth. — One  "How  to  Keep  Bees,"  by 

Anna  Botsford  Comstock 1.10 

Sixth. — One  No.  1  bee-veil,  all  silk. . .  .80 
Seventh. — One  No.  2  bee- veil,  silk  face  .50 
Eighth. — One  illustrated  book,  "Bee 

Culture  in  Foreign  Countries  " 50 

Ninth. — One   Bee  Model  Queen    (see 

Special  Notices ) 50 

Tenth. — One  Bee  Model   Drone   (see 

Special  Notices) 50 

Ten  prizes  are  offered  for  each  class:  Ten 
for  Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C,  etc. — one  hun- 
dred prizes  for  each  contest,  American  and 
Foreign,  two  hundred  in  all  if  that  number 
of  entries  are  received,  the  prizes  offered  be- 
ing identical  for  each  class  for  the  American 
competition  and  for  the  Foreign. 

If  the  winner  of  any  certain  prize  has  al- 
I'eady  the  prize  offered,  we  will,  on  request 
from  him,  furnish  a  selection  of  other  items 
from  our  catalogs,  of  equal  value. 


address  all  correspondence  to 

Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Tlie  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio,  U.iA 


A  New  Factory 

and  also  a  new  firm  name, 
but  in  the  same  place  with 
the  same  management.  We 
have  just  put  in  a  complete 

Weed  Process  Comb 
Foundation  Factory 

of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
wo  are  now  ready  to  work 
up  wax  for  western  bee- 
keepers at  low  prices.  .  . 
^\'o  want  several  thousand 
pounds  of  beeswax  at  once, 
and  will  pay  top  market 
price  for  sarue.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax 
to  offer. 

Buck  &  Wilson,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Butler  County 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENTS 

If  you  are  in  a  rush  for  supplies 
at  present,  send  us  your  orders. 
We    have  a  large    stock    of 

Root  Co/s  Supplies 

on  hand  to  fill  orders  prompt- 
ly.    Also  a  fine  lot    of    Italian 

Queens  cmd  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei and  full  colonies.  Send  for 
our    forty-page  catalog,   etc. 

JohnNebcl&SonSup.Co. 

Mont^.  Co.      ::       High  Hill,  Mo. 


0^ 

We  are  now 
prepared  to 

SWAKTHMORE 
DIE  FOR 
INNER  SHELL 

furnish  these 
items  at  f ol- 

lowing  prices: 


Unwaxed  Post- 
per  100      age 


Inner  Shells,    65c    5c 
Holding  Shells,  65c    5c 

If  waxed,  add  $1.00  per  100 

Die  for  Inner  Shell,  .  35c 


The  A.  I.  Root 

Company  ^^ 


SMALL  FRAME    FILLED   WITH   CUPS 


Medina, 


Ohio 


We  are  Notjn  a  Trust! 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that   bee-keepers  use  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Quality  the  Highest.     We've  been  making  them  25  years. 

Am ^rioan    Oo^^k^^per 

A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-journal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years. 
50c  year.     Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.     Address 

The  W.   T.   Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


New  Goods  -  Big'  StocK 

'     New  Warehouse    :    Root's  Goods    ;    Prompt  Shipment    :    Low  Freight 

Everything  for  the  Bcc-Rccpcr  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice 
new  stock  just  from  the  factory.  BEES  and  QUEENS.  We  have  large 
apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  this  season.  Catalog  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Howkins  &  Rush,  241  Bull  Street,  Savannah,  Georgia 


Dadant's 

•  .  Foundation 

"Wc  guarantee  it  absolute- 
ly satisfactory    e-very  ^vay. 


Ask  any  dealer  who  handles  our  make 
along  with  any  other,  and  he  will  say, 
"Of  course,  Dadant's  is  the  best."  Ask 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  used  our  make 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
WHY  ?  Because  we  make  the  manu- 
facture of  foundation  our  SPECIALTY. 
We  devote  our  time  and  energies  to 
making  THE  VERY  BEST  COMB 
FOUNDATION   that  CAN   BE  MADE. 

It  will  cost  you  no  more  than  any 
othei  make.  Send  for  free  catalog  and 
prices.  Early-order  discounts  on  all 
kinds  of  goods  for  the  bee-keeper  now. 

We  work  beeswax  into  foundation. 

We  buy  beeswax  at  all  times. 

Prices  sent  on  application. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  Inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  lor  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 


Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Meines,  Iowa 

566,  567  West  Seventh  Street 


JULY,  I,        1907 


AJ-AgOT  CO 

ME.DINA 
OHIO 


TASTY  LABELS  FOR  HONEY  PACKAGE^ 


Orlando   Parker 

Las  Animas,  Colo. 


No.  81.— Wording  in  black  changed  to  suit.     350,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.25. 


Comjilete  catalog  of  40  different  labels  sent  on  receipt 
of  five  cents  in  stamps. 


No.  85. — Wording  in  black  changed  to  suit. 
250,  75  cts.;  500,  $1.35;  1000,  $1.75. 


Send  your  orders  to 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Gathered  from 

White  Clover. 


From  the  Apiary  of 

J.  L.  DEARN, 

Windsor.  O. 


No.  77.— 250,  $1;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 
for  .  .  . 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distfiliutflr  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 

GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 

Iwillbuyyour  Honey  and  Beeswax 

I  pay  cash  on  delivery;  or,  if  you  are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and 
state  quantity  wanted,  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity 
wanted — in  cans,  bai'rel-lots,  or  car-lots — of  extracted  or  comb  honey.  I 
guarantee  its  purity.      ^^         Ht         Hu         tff-t         ilk         iff*         tff*         i^ 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
finest  Golden  Italians,  Red-clovers,  Camiolans,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING   BTTLES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straisrht.  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  iinsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straieht;  one-eighth  part  &f  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled ;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  3.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  here  quoted  are  wholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  an-ival. 

Kansas  City. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  is 
good;  receipts  very  light.  New  comb  has  made  its 
appearance,  and  $3.75  per  case  of  24  sections  is  asked. 
The  receipts  of  extracted  are  light:  demand  light. 
We  quote:  White  comb.  No.  1.  24  sections.  $;!.50:  white 
and  amber,  No.  2,  24  sections,  $2  50  to  $2.75;  extracted 
white,  light,  $8.00;  extracted  amber,  light,  $7.00. 
Beeswax,  light,  25  to  30.         C.  C.  Clbmons  &  Co., 

June  20.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


St.  Louis.— The  honey  market  is  unchanged,  and 
the  arrivals  very  light.  We  quote:  Fancy  white,  17; 
No.  1,  15  to  16;  light  amber,  14  to  15;  broken  and  in- 
ferior, less.  Extracted  light  amber.  California,  8; 
Spanish-needle,  8  (all  in  5- gallon  cans).  Southern,  in 
barrels,  from  5%  to  6;  same  quality  in  5-gallon  cans, 
Vn  to  Ic  higher.  Beeswax  firm  at  31  for  choice  pure. 
.A.11  impure  and  inferior,  less, 

R.  HABTiaANN  Produce  Co., 

June  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dbnver.— This  market  is  in  good  shape  for  the  new 
crop  of  white  comb  honey,  as  old  stock  is  entirely 
cleaned  up.  There  is  no  change  in  price  of  extracted 
honey  since  our  last  quotation,  and  supply  of  this  is 
ample  to  meet  demand.  We  now  pay  24  to'26  for  clean 
yellow  beeswax. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n, 

June  15.  ■  Denver,  Col. 


Cincinnati.— The  market  on  fancy  white  comb  is 
entirely  bare.  No.  2  is  selling  slowly  at  12;  extracted, 
light  amber,  brings  5^2  to  6.  Beeswax  is  selling  here 
at  $32  00  per  100  lbs.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

June  18. Cincinnati,  O. 

Indianapolis.  -There  is  a  strong  demand  for  fancy 
white  comb  and  best  grades  of  extracted  honey,  but 
at  this  writing  the  market  is  practically  bare.  Evi- 
dently a  new  scale  of  prices  will  be  i  stablished  on  ar- 
rival of  new  crop.  Beeswax  is  plentiful,  and  in  fair 
demand  at  $35.00  per  100  pounds.  , 

Walter  S.  Pouder, 

June  19.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Zajsesvillb.— There  is  an  increasing  demand  lor 
honey,  consumers  turning,  of  necessity,  to  extracted, 
there  being  no  comb  on  the  market.  I  quote  pound 
jars  at  $2.20  per  dozen  wholesale  For  good  quality 
of  beeswax  I  pay  'iZ  f .  o.  b.  Zanesville,  in  exchange  for 
bee-supplies.  Edmund  W.  Peirce, 

June  19.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


St.  Paul.— No  quotations  made  at  present  on  honey 
of  any  kind.    None  on  the  market  and  no  demand. 
W.  H.  Patton,  Sec'y  Board  of  Trade, 
June  20.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Chicago.— A  few  consignments  of  the  crops  of  1907 
are  on  sale,  bringing  16  cents  per  pound  for  good  white 
grades:  amber,  about  12;  extracted,  7  to  8.  Beeswax, 
32;  sells  promptly.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

June  20,  Chicago,  III, 


PRAISE    FROM    HIGH    AUTHORITY 


This 
Man 

Knows 

a 
Good 
Thing 
When 

He 

Sees 

It 


The 

MUTH 

IDEAL 

BEE-VEIL 

is 

a 

Good 
THing 


(.All  ngnis  rebcrved) 
MR.  FRANK  RAUCHFUSS,  wearing  a  Muth  Ideal  Bee- Veil 

HAVE    A    I^OOK    AT    MR.    RAUCHFUSS*    LETTER.: 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Denver,  June  7,  1907.  i 

Oentlemen;— Your  Muth  Ideal  Bee-veil  has  come  to  hand.  I  have  given  the  same  a  trial,  and  will  a 
state  that  it  is  comfortable  to  wear,  easy  on  the  eyes,  well  made,  and  a  sure  preventive  of  bee-stings  M 
about  face  and  neck.      Yours  very  truly,  Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr.  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Ass'n. 

Everybody  knows  Mr.  Rauchfuss;  and  he  wouldn't  recommend  any  thing  in  such  strong 
terms  if  it  wasn't  the  real  thing  in  every  particular.  It  costs  you  only  75c  postpaid.  Unless 
you  enjoy  being  stung  while  handling  bees,  send  for  this  veil  to-day.    Send  for  our  catalog;  free. 

^Aa  FRED  W-  MUTH  CO.,    ^    The  Busy  Bee-Men    >^    51  "Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

WANTED. — Fancy  Comb  Honey.   State  how  much  you  have  to  sell.  We  pay  promjjtly  upon  receipt  of  shipment 
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PHiLiADELPBiA. — This  hot  weather  has  come  on  us 
so  suddenly  that  it  has  stopped  the  sale  of  comb  hon- 
ey entirely!  and  extracted  honey  has  been  moving 
very  slowly  in  the  last  ten  days.  We  quote  extracted 
honey,  dark,  in  barrels,  6  to  7;  light,  7  to  8,  in  60-lb. 
cans,  according  to  quality  and  quantity.  Beeswax,  30. 
We  are  producers  of  honey  ann  do  not  handle  on  com- 
mission. WM    a.  SEIiSBR, 

June  25.  10  Vine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Buffalo.— No  good  white  No.  1  white-clover  honey 
in  our  market  now.  Occasionally  a  few  cases  arrive, 
but  it  sells  quick  at  16  to  17.  More  could  be  sold  if  we 
could  get  it.  There  is  some  demand  for  No.  2  white,  if 
good  color,  but  slow  sale  at  low  pricps  when  the  comb 
shows  yellow.  Good  No.  2  white  is  13  to  14;  No.  1 
buckwheat,  10  to  11,  and  very  slow  sale;  No.  1  white 
extracted,  7  to  8;  No.  2  white  extracted,  6  to  7;  dark,  6 
to  eVs;  beeswax.  32  to  33.  W.  C.  Townsend, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Liverpool,  England.— Chilian  honey,  S'g  to  6U; 
Peruvian,  Sh  to  6*4;  California,  .5'.3  to  SYn;  Jamaican, 
Z%  to  6M.  Beeswax,  Chilian,  30  to  31,  and  West  In- 
dian, 29^  to  30!^2.  Taylor  &  Co., 

7   TithebarnSt. 


Paris,  France.— Extracted  honey,  finest,  9  cents; 
second  quality.  8;  Brittany  buckwheat,  7i4;  farmers' 
beeswax.  31  to  33. 


Havkb. — Some  foreign  honey  at  4%  cents  at  the 
custom-house.    Beeswax,  31^2  to  33. 


Marseilles.— Beeswax,  30  to  30/2  for  Madagascar; 
SlVi  for  Morocco;  and  Abyssinia,  32. 


Bordeaux.— Beeswax  sells  from  33  to  34  cents. 


EVANS  &  TURNER 

^-COLUMBUS,  OHIO -a- 

WANT 

TO  BUY 

1907 

CROP 

COMB 

HONEY 


Write  us  immediately,  nam- 
ing; price  on  different  grades. 

We  want  to  h  ea  r  especially  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Producers 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoicer 

Pat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  IVIEDAL 

St.  Louis,  iq04. 


IS  THE  BEST. 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N.  E.  France,  Platteville, 
Wis.,  General  Manager  cf  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  tilling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  "want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— Mr.  Grant  Stanley.Nisbet, 
Pa— "After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol, Tenn. 
— "  I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season. 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  bee-keeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  ai  d  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.— Dr.  Reginald  Munson, 
Washington,  D.  C.— "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  cgntinuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dai:\aze,  I^ar^e  3^-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,$3;  five,$4.50. 
By  Express  or  freight— one.  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

"  Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet, 
sent  free  on  request.  Send  also  address  of  your  bee- 
keeping friend  for  same. 

F.     DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk.) 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

"PARIS,    FRANCE.       E.    BONDONNEAU,     142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  iVi  tr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 


Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=Tool 
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Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  among  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
eeason.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  inventea  by  Wm.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  on  the  market  before.  We  have  lately  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muenoh's  widow,  and  have  had  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


(This  picture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-grade  malleable  ron.  much  like  wrought  iron, 
8^  Inches  long.  The  middle  part  Is  1  1-16  inches  wide  an  1  7-32  thicli,  The  smal'.er  end  is  l%  laches  long,  J^ 
Inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc.,  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 


What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says;  "  Of  all  the  hive-tools  I  have  tried,  I  like  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  spying  ne  thought  "just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Wiison,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool:  "  It  is  an  ideal  tcol. 
In  fact,  I  don'i  Bte  how  it  could  be  improved  upon.  lam  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  it You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1.00),  we  will  mail 
an  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive-Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request ;  era 
8  months*  "  trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

QEORQE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILU 
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The  Pearl  Agones 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


The  body  of  the  hive  has  five  frames  with  a  total  comb  capacity  of  five-sixths  of  two 
full-sized  Hoffman  frames — that  is,  each  is  exactly  one-third  that  of  a  full  frame  (16|X8 
inches  interior).  The  frame  itself  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large  section  5|X8 
inches.  It  is  supplied  with  full  comb  foundation,  or  with  a  starter  across  the  end  as  may 
be  desired.  The  length  (8  inches)  of  these  small  sections  is  the  same  as  the  depth  of  the 
interior  of  a  Hoffman  frame,  and  the  depth  (5f  inches)  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  Hoff- 
man, so  that  three  may  be  fitted  into  the  length  of  the  Hoffman,  if  placed  side  by  side  and  on  end. 

The  super  is  fitted  with  sections  2|  inches  deep  by  2  inches  wide— that  is,  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  Danzenbaker  4x5  section,  and  hence  it  may  be  used,  if  desired,  in  the  regular 
Danzenbaker  super  as  "toy"  or  "sample"  sections  (Fig.  3).  These  little  sections,  when 
filled  either  in  the  Pearl  Agnes  hive  or  the  regular  full-sized  super,  are  convenient,  dainty, 
attractive,  and,  to  the  young  folks,  "just  too  cunning  for  any  thing."  They  may  be  used 
as  sale  samples,  or  novelties  for  the  table,  or  as  gifts  to  friends  and  to  visitors  at  the  apiary. 
The  fences  of  the  super  are  in  the  same  form,  but  of  smaller  size  than  the  regular  fences. 
The  cover  is  shaped  like  a  gable  and  roof,  so  that,  together  with  the  fanciful  painting  of  the 
three  parts  in  three  different  colors  gives  the  whole  a  pleasing  effect.  And  it  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  feeding-bottle  (with  perforated  cap)  which  extends  down  through  the  roof, 
and  is  of  the  proper  length  to  project  far  enough  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  chimney. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  II,  1907. 

Gentlemen: — The  three-frame  nucleus  and  tested  queen  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  at  once  installed  them  in 
my  observation  hive  bought  of  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston.  They  prospered  finely  in  spite  of  the  cold 
weather.  I  also  bought  of  Mr.  Jepson  a  Pearl  Agnes  hive  for  my  baby  Ruth  (ten  years  old),  the  first  Pearl 
Agnes  hive  sold  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Jepson,  and  into  six  of  my  frames  I  put  eighteen  Pearl  Agnes  frames.  On 
looking  at  them  this  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  brood  hatching  out,  and  I  am  in  a  rush  to  transfer,  so  I  am 
wiring  you  for  a  red-clover  queen,  select  untested,  to  be  mailed  to-day  sure,  and  I  hope  you  will  receive  my 
message  in  time  to  ship  her  majesty  to-day.  Yours  very  truly,    Edwin  E.  Harrington. 

Prices 

A  complete  little  hive.  Just  right  for  teachers  of  small  schools,  and  others  who  want  to  study  the  bee  for 
a  short  time  at  little  expense;  with  five  brood-frames  5^4x8,  and  super  holding  twenty  sections  2x2^x1  >4,  with 
necessary  fences,  complete  with  foundation  at  the  following  price:  each,  nailed  and  painted,  $2.50:  in  flat,  $1.75 
ten  in  flat,  $15.00.  1  Filled  with  bees  and  untested  Italian  queen,  this  hive  can  be  sent  at  low  cost  by  express. 
Price  of  complete  hive  with  bees  and  queen,  with  smoker,  veil,  and  book  of  instructions,  $5.00. 


THe  A.  I.  Root  Compan^^,  Medina,  OHio 
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THE  JOS.  HORNE  CO. 

We  know  the  lady  readers  of  Gleanings  will  be 
delighted  to  know  that  the  Joseph  Home  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  announced  elsewhere  in  these 
columns  its  annual  summer  clearance  sale.  This 
supplies  the  economically  minded  house-keeper  with 
an  opportunity  to  supply  her  household  wants  at 
the  lowest  prices  obtainable  for  new  goods. 

This  firm  is  desirous  that  its  out-of-town  custom- 
ers should  make  their  annual  visit  now  to  this  great 
establishment,  and  they  think  monev  can  be  saved 
by  so  doing;  and  the  twin  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit  to  persons  who 
have  never  been  there  before.  In  this  way  custom- 
ers may  keep  in  touch  with  a  great  firm  of  suppliers 
of  nearly  every  thing  required  for  the  household. 


HATS  FOR  BBB-KBBPBRS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  bee-keepers  are  on  the 
outlook  for  a  soft  easy-fitting  hat  to  which  they 
wish  to  attach  a  bee-veil  for  use  on  all  occasions. 
Nothing  comes  nearer  to  filling  the  bill  than  a  Mex- 
ican palm-leaf  hat,  such  as  is  offered  regularly  in 
our  columns  by  the  Francis  E.  Lester  Co.,  of  Mesilla 
Park  New  Mexico.  For  summer  wear,  these  hats 
are  almost  ideal,  as  they  are  easy  on  the  head,  and 
protect  the  neck  and  face  from  the  sun.  These 
hats  are  made  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  our 
Southwest,  where  the  sun  beats  down  as  fiercely  as 
it  does  anywhere  on  earth;  hence  their  long  expe- 
rience has  evolved  something  which  exactly  suits 
the  demands  of  a  tropical  summer.  The  Francis  E 
Lester  Co.  make  a  specialty  of  native  work  of  all 
kinds— Indian  carpets,  pottery,  drawn  work,  blank- 
ets etc  It  is  needless  to  say  these  things  are  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  our  native  American  races.  These  Indians  have 
an  ideal  of  beauty  which  is  quite  artistic,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  they  use  no  shoddy  materials  in  any 
thing  they  make.  The  latter  point  is  worth  con- 
sidering. 


MICROSCOPES  FOR  BBB-KEBPBRS. 

Many  bee-keepers  would  Jike  to  know  more  about 
the  honey-bee  and  its  anatomical  make-up,  but  have 
been  deterred  by  the  high  price  of  a  microscope  suit- 
able for  such  work.  At  present  most  bee-keepers 
take  on  faith  what  the  text-books  say  about  bees, 
and  are  quite  unable  to  prove  any  thing  for  them- 
selves. This  deficiency  has  been  met  by  Dr.  Lyon, 
of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  who  is  hifhself  a  bee-keeper,  by  his 
portable  microscope,  expressly  constructed  for  bee- 
keepers' use.  This  is  not  a  toy  but  a  full  size  mi- 
croscope, such  as  is  used  by  physicians  and  scien- 
tists, and  has  standard  size  objectives.  This  enables 
one  to  become  closely  acquainted  with  the  beauti- 
ful pollen  grains  of  flowers,  etc.  For  a  person  who 
has  had  no  experience  with  modern  microscopes, 
this  is  just  the  thing,  for  a  compound  microscope 
costing  a  lot  of  money  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill 
to  manipulate,  and  really  requires  the  services  of  an 
expert  instructor.  Dr.  Lyon  claims  his  microscope 
is  vastly  simpler  to  use,  and  powerful  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  a  bee-keeper.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  instrument  is  guaranteed  on  the  20th- 
century  plan,  so  that  a  dissatisfied  purchaser  may 
have  his  money  back.    See  ad.  on  page  885. 


BOOTS  AND    HERBS. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  so  situated  that  they  Can 
readily  secure  medicinal  roots  and  herbs.  For  them 
there  will  be  considerable  interest  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New 
York.  This  firm  has  a  factory  for  the  grinding  and 
preparation  of  roots  and  herbs  into  medicine,  and 
therefore  our  readers  who  have  done  business  in 
this  line  will  have  the  privilege  in  future  of  dealing 
direct  with  the  manufacturer.  If  you  do  not  have  any 
thing  on  hand  to  offer  them,  write  any  way,  enclos- 
ing 5  cents,  and  acquaint  yourself  with  their  require- 
ments. Probably  something  grows  in  your  locality, 
from  which  money  can  be  made  We  ask  particu- 
larly that  our  southern  and  tropical  readers  take 
particular  notice  of  this  advertisement,  as  there  is 
an  almost  endless  list  of  medicinal  plants. 
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JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

PITTSBURG,     ;;     PENNSYLVANIA 

Women  who  read  Gleanings  are  here- 
by notified  that   Homes,  of  Pitts- 
burg, use  July  as  a  month  for 

Clearance  Sales 

These  Clearance  Sales  constitute  a  channel 
for  CLEARING  UP  ALL,  SORTS  OF  SUM- 
MER. GOODS— piece  goods  and  ready-made 
garments — and  the  prices  at  which  these  Sum- 
mer goods  are  sold  in  July 


Arc  i.  L  and  ' 


3»    2» 


3  Under  Regular 
Prices. 

It  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  women  all 
over  the  country  take  advantage  of  our  clear- 
ance prices  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  all  sorts  of 
goods.  This  July  we  will  have  an  added  fea- 
ture, which  we  contracted  for  months  ago, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than 

Manufacturers*  Sample  Lines  of 
Summer  Goods. 

These  will  be  sold  UNDER  THE  SAME  AD- 
VANTAGEOUS PRICES  as  the  goods  for 
clearance.  Write  us  for  any  thing  you  want, 
or,  better  still,  make  the  trip  to  the  city  and 
save  enough  out  of  your  purchases  TO  PAY 
YOUR  EXPENSES. 


Only  Sand, 

Cement,  and 

Water  are  used 


I  Concrete 

;  Building 

Blocks 


No  Experience  Necessary  ^ 

Only  common  labor  required.  With  our  Instruc- 
tions, the  beginner  can  make  as  good  blocks  as  an 
experienced  mechanic. 

Own  a  Factory 

There  is  big  money  in  their  manufacture.  Start 
with  one  or  two  machines  and  make  them  pay  for  a 
big  equipment.  We  outfit  you  with  tlie  best  machines 
at  reasonable  prices,  on  easy  terms."  ^-j 

Send  for  our  new  catalog.'   It  tells  all  about  ml.ting. 

Medina  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

22  Court  Street  Medina,  Ohio 


JSN'T  it  worth  while 
to  save  a  nickel, 
dime,  or  quarter  when 
you  can  ?  You  can  just 
as  well  save  this  in 
freights  by  ordering 

RootVjCoods 

FROM 

ZANESVILLE 

one  of  the  best  ship- 
ping centers  in  the 
whole  country.  Then 
look  at  the  time  you  will  save;  for  I 
get  out  goods  with  the  utmost  prompt- 
ness, and  our  many  railway  and 
steamboat  lines  do  the  rest.  No  mat- 
ter where  you  live,  "//  You  Want 
Best  Goods  Quickest,  Send  to  Peirce.'" 
Catalog    free. 

E.  W.  PEIRCE,  ZanesYille,0. 


5Q     T  f\i\     Made    by    O  -  H  I  -  O     Cooker 
O  f  §   \J\J     Agrents    in    1905    Selling    the 


0-HI-O 


COMBINATION 
STEAM  COOKER 
BAKER. 


We  have  many  agents  making  IF 
to  810  daily.  Write  us  and  we  wil 
give  you  names  of  agents  near  bj 
who  are  making  at  least  t5  dally. 
We  can  easily  prove  that  the 
"O-HI-O"  is  the  best  money-maker 
you  ever  heard  of,  and  will  make 
you  more  money  than  anything  you 
ever  sold  or  areinow  selling.  Hrtte 
1(8  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 

Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  In 
fuel,  labor,  time,  and  provisions. 
Awhole  meal  cooked  over  one  burn 
er  on  any  style  stove.  It  assures 
you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
:ili  daiis'  trial.  No  intermingling 
of  odors  or  tastes.  Fine  for  use  in 
summer  cottages.  A  necessity  ev- 
ery day  of  the  year.  The  only  healthful  way  lo  cook  foods 
and  breadstufifs,       ::      Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"  COOKER  CO., 908  Jefferson  Ave., Toledo.O. 


r'fx         Hand- woven  byJMexi- 
JJvlCeans    in    Mexico,   from 
palm    fiber;     double 
weave,  durable,    and 
light  weight,  with   col- 
ored design  in  brim.    It 
retails  at  81;  sent  post- 
laid  for  .50c  to  introduce 
ur  Mexican  hats   and 
Irawn-work.    Same  hat 
jilain,  40c;  both  for  75c. 
•«'<:**A«..-.»*»™=—''         large,    medium,    and 
*2!aag^£r.Sgg*^  smaU    sizes.      Fine    for 

li^liiiiL,'   I  nil  I    .  K,  CI*...!. Oil,,  and  gardening.    Hat  booklet  free. 
Thehrancis  E.Lester  Co., Dept.AA,MesiUa  Park, N.M. 


FARMERS 


HANDY^ 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  mak* 
loading  and  handling  easier.  Wefo*. 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  fitasy  axle,  ^ 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 
EMPIfiEMFG.CCBox   91  FQuincy,  III 
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Rea,  G.  H 924 

Robey,  L.  H 924 

Roselawn  Apiaries 922 

Ross,  H.  A 924 

Shaffer,  Henry 923 

Shaw,  J.  W.  K.  &  Co.  ..923 

Shuff,  W.  A 924 

Taylor  &  Son 922 

Victor,  W.  0 922 

Wurth  &  Grant 924 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Bee-keepers'Directory.926 

Bees  and  Queens 926 

For  Sale 925 

Help  Wanted 925 

Honey  and  Wax  Want- 
ed  926 

Honey  andWax  for  Sale926 

Poultry  Offers 926 

Real  Estate  for  Bee-k"s925 

Situations  Wanted 925 

Wants  and  Exchange.  .926 

Incubators. 

Cycle  Hatcher  Co 929 

Comb  Foundation. 
Dadant  &  Son,  back  cover. 


Buggies. 

Anderton  Mfg.  Co 929 

Household  Specialties. 

Best  Light  Co 929 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 881 

Home,  J.  Co 881 

Ohio  Cooker  Co 881 

Machinery. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 929 

Mead  Cycle  Co 979 

Medina  Concrete  Co  —  881 

Muth  F.  W.  Co 876 

Myers  &  Bros.,  F.  E. .  .929 
Miscellaneous. 

Evans  &  Turner 877 

Hildreth  &  Segelkin. .  .877 

Lester,  F.  E.,Co 881 

Lof tis  Bros.  &  Co 885 

Lyon,  D.  E 885 

Michigan  White  Clover 

Honey  Co 885 

MuglerEngravingCo..  929 
Pr indie  &  Williamson. 885 

Stock  Food  Co 929 

Poultry  Supplies. 
American  Poaltryman  .929 
Inland  Poultry Journal.929 

Publishers,  Bee-Journal 
Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  back 

cover. 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z 8&3 

York  &  Co..  Geo.  W...878 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages,  60  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Beading  notices,  60  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount.  If  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culttjbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


LABELS. 

Please  note  that  The  A.  I.  Root  Go's  catalog  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  If  you  are  expecting  a 
crop  of  honey  this  year,  this  is  just  the  right  time  to 
get  your  labels  printed.  It  is  not  wise  to  leave  this 
matter  to  the  last  minute.  Please  note  the  sample 
labels  on  the  inside  cover  page.  We  make  many 
fancy  labels  besides  these,  however;  and  by  order- 


ing a  catalog  of  them  you  may  be  able  to  select  one 
which  just  suits  your  business.  Send  now.  Don't 
wait.    We  are  at  your  service  for  labels. 


MTJTH  S  IDEAL    BEE-VEIL. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  have  re- 
cently put  on  the  market  a  bee-veil  which  looks  like 
a  improvement  over^the  ordinary  kind.  It  is  large- 
ly composed  of  a  fine  light  wire  cloth  which  does  not 
interfere  with  the  eyesight,  and  yet  very  effectually 
keeps  the  bees  away. 

One  of  the  men  who  have  tried  it  is  Mr.  Frank 
Rauchfuss,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  who  is  as  likely  as  any 
one  to  know  when  a  bee-veil  is  all  right,  and  he  is 
very  enthusiastic  in  its  favor.  We  think  it  is  prob- 
able that  Messrs.  Muth  will  secure  many  orders  for 
these  bee-veils  from  bee-keepers  who  wish  to  secure 
something  which  will  very  thoroughly  protect  the 
head  from  the  attacks  of  angry  bees  while  strenu- 
ously at  work  in  their  apiaries. 

BICYCLES. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  a  good  bicycle 
is  in  order.  During  the  "'  dog  days  "  every  one  does 
not  care  to  do  much  walking,  and  yet  one  wishes  to 
make  even  more  little  trips  than  usual.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  bee-keepers,  especially  those  who 
possess  ouc-apiaries.  For  the  latter  a  bicycle  is  al- 
most a  necessity,  even  when  they  have  a  rig.  In  our 
experience  we  find  a  great  many  bee-keepers  own  a 
bicycle.  For  them  the  advertisement  of  the  Mead 
Cycle  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  will  have  a  peculiar  inter- 
est; for,  like  every  thing  else,  bicycles  wear  out,  and 
it  does  not  pay  ^o  fuss  with  an  old  one  when  once  it 
commences  to  go. 

If  you  have  not  purchased  a  bicj-cle  lately,  write 
to  the  Mead  Co.  and  get  their  prices  on  the  latest 
improved  styles.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  low 
prices  at  which  modern  wheels  are  sold.  This  con- 
cern has  an  excellent  reputation,  and  does  business 
in  bicycles  with  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world. 
Our  foreign  readers  who  desire  to  secure  a  light 
American  wheel  for  little  money  can  not  do  better 
than  write  for  the  Mead  catalog. 

We  will  esteem  it  a  special  favor  if  you  will  men- 
tion Gleanings  when  writing,  and  the  cycle  com- 
pany will  be  equally  well  pleased. 
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The  Bee-keeDers'  Review 


For  March  has  for  a  frontispiece  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  winter-scenes  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. It  is  the  apiary  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller,  of  London, 
Ont.,  Canada,  who  tells  how  he  makes  a  success  of 
hauling  honey  home  to  extract  it,  using  a  gasoline- 
engine  as  power  to  run  the  extractor.  Mr.  Miller 
says  that  with  his  system  of  management  he  can 
manage  500  colonies  alone. 

Mr  E.  F.  Atwater,  of  Idaho,  tells  how  he  success- 
fully managed  an-  apiary  36  miles  from  home,  warm- 
ing up  the  last  batch  of  honey  in  a  12x16  honey-house 
before  extracting  it. 

The  April  issue  shows  how  to  protect  a  hive  with 
tarred  felt  by  tying  it  on— only  the  work  of  one  min- 
ute, and  one  man  can  do  the  work  alone. 


Mr.  Townsend  is  continuing  his  series  of  articles  on 
'■  Helpful  hints  for  Extensive  Bee-keeping,"  and  he 
makes  the  articles  very  seasonable,  and  very  helpful. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  things 
that  may  be  found  in  these  issues  of  the  Review;  but 
they  show  the  character  of  the  reading  that  maybe 
found  in  the  Review. 

There  are  still  a  few  sets  of  the  Review  for  1906  on 
hand,  and,  as  long  as  they  last,  a  set  will  be  sent 
free  to  each  subscriber  for  1907. 

The  book.  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  is  $1.20;  or  with 
the  Review,  only  $2.00  for  both. 

VV.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  IVIicii. 


THE  SAME  DAY 

ORDER    IS  RECEIVED 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Syracuse 


New  York 


Our 

discounts 


BEE-5UPPLIES 


stiil  in 
effect. 


\X7'E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
' '^  make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, tip-io-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  fi"ee. 

Address  Kretcliiner  Mfg^.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bltilfs,  lo'wa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  :;  Trester  Supply  Co..  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogs  issued  in  German  and  English. 
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A  Four-per-cen 
Investment. 


mITH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-by-mail  system. 

Write  forthe  Booklet  To-day 

Assets  over  One-half  Million  i 


-^  BANK  COMRAiMY-  - 


|MEDINA,OHIO| 

A.  T.  Spitzkr,  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzeb,  Cashier. 


NOTIC 

Free  Lecture  and  Demonstra- 
tion on  Bees,  Season  1907, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 
12  o'clock,  A.  M.,  10  Vine 
Street,  Philadelphia,    Pa. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest,  and  so  numer- 
ous the  calls,  to  see  our  bees,  from  parties  who 
have  not  the  time  to  visit  our  Jenkintown  apiary, 
that  we  have  arranged  our  plans  to  set  aside 
Tuesday  and  Friday  during  the  season  of  May 
and  June,  from  10  to  12  o'cloclc,  to  give  a  public 
demonstration  for  any  one,  whether  a  customer 
or  not,  to  call  and  have  explained  to  him  the 
marvelous  work  of  the  honey-bee. 

While  our  apiary,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  col- 
onies, has  always  been  open  to  inspection,  yet 
the  calls  to  see  the  bees  coming  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  many  times  when  we  were  rushed  with 
other  work,  were  necessarily  hurried  and  unsat- 
isfactory, and  were  confined  mostly  to  our  cus- 
tomers. We  now  invite  the  general  public,  and 
a  much  more  complete  and  general  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given.  By  giving  us  your  name  and 
address  on  entering  the  office,  veils  will  be  fur- 
nished you  and  your  friends,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  being  stung. 

P.  S.  Our  Jenkintown.  apiary  is  always  open 
by  appointment  to  visitors.    Ask  for 

WM.  A.  SELSER,  Mgr. 

The   A.   I.   Root    Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  181  W.  Ogontz. 


NOW  READY 

to  fill  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades.  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  Lyonsvillc,Mass. 
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New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year   now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful    years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M   Jenkins 

IVettimpka,  Alabama 


n 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


v: 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

182  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1489-1 . 


wl 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Fails,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CC'S  N.  B.  AGENCT 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

!f.Boston 
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LOFTIi 
SYSTEM 


on 
Credit 


YOU  UA«    ISASILT   OW?I   A  DIAMOND  OK  WATCH,   or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one. I 
Whitest  yon  Select  from  oar  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.    Pay  one-flfth  on  delivery,  ba  ance  ml 
8  eonll  monthlv  nayments.    Yonr  credit  iB  good.    A8  a  pure  Investment  nothing  Is   Bafer  than  a  Diamond.  I 
■    nrXIC     iVe^L»    Rr'.IABLE    OiIiGINAL    Diamond  120%    annual  increase  m  value     Written 
I    DrTIS  ANr'  ""ATCU  OKEDIT  HOUSE,  pruarantee  of  quality   and  value.    Cata- 

Li  BROS.  A;  CO.  Dept.  «637    ,  t»8  to  98  State  St..  Chloago.   TU.  1  lo>nie  free.  Write  for  It  today.  Do  It  now.  | 


Bee-keepersand  Bee-students,  LooH! 


You  Want   this    High-Grade 
Microscope  to  Study  Bee-Life ! 

This  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  high-grade  Microscope  such  as  I  use  in 
my  bee-investigations. 

With  it  you  can  see  the  thousands  of  eyes  which  each  bee  has — 
the  sting,  the  tongue,  the  wings,  and  legs  of  the  bee  seen  through 
this  microscope  are  simply  wonderful.  With  it  you  can  examine 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  see  the  pollen  and  nectar  producing 
systems.  Seeds,  cloth,  soil,  water,  and  a  hundred  different  things 
can  be  tested  with  it.  This  Portable  Microscope  is  all  brass,  and 
comes  in  a  velvet-lined  imitation-alligator  case.  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
these  Microscopes  made  for  me  by  one  of  the  foremost  opticians  in 
the  country.  Price  $10  each.  Each  instrument  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  This  is  the  first  time  a  high-grade  Microscope  has 
been  offered  at  this  price.  What  it  reveals  is  simply  marvelous. 
Remit  only  by  post-oftice  money-order  to 

a    EVERETT    LYON,    PH.    D.,   RYE,    N.    Y. 

If  you  are  a  nature-student,  this  is  what  you  want. 


H.  M.  Arnd.  Prop'r  York  Honcy  and  Bcc-suppIy  Co.  (r»°cO 


Long-distance  telephone,  North  1559. 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 


191-193  East  Superior  Street. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc.  Slightly  damaged  Poul. 
try  and  Bee  Supplies  at  greatly  reduced  prices  while  they  last.  Send  for  1907  catalog  and  fire, 
sale  list.    Beeswax  wanted.    Italian  Queens,  Nuclei,  and  full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives  for  sale. 


NORTHERN    NEW   YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

DUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best 
"  advantage.  Save  freight  charges  and  time. 
Large  stock  of  new  goods.  "Root's  goods."  Cash 
paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


A.  H.  REEVES  &,  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 

60.1b.  SQUARE  CANS 
^     FOR  SALE,     js^ 

1000  60-lb.  honey-cans,  A  No.  1  condition,  packed  two 
in  a  case.    Cases  also  lirst  class.    Will  sell  them  cheap. 

MICHIGAN  WHITE  CLOVER  HONEY  CO., 
29  Woodbridge  St.  West,  Detroit,'Mich. 


A  NEW  BEE-SUPPLY  HOUSE 


-AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.- 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.       W.  J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


PATEIMTS. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Banic  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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If   goods    are    ivatited    c{uicR,    send    to    Potider.  *' 

KstablisHed  1889 


Have  You  a  Good 
Memory  ? 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


Although  some  people  have  short 
memories,  most  business  men  have 
good  ones,  and  the  writer  of  this 
letter  is  one  of  them. 

Laotto,  Ind.,  May  27,  1907. 
Walter  S.  Pouder, 
Indianapolis,  Itld. 
Dear  Sir:  —  Your  catalog-  of 
bee-supplies    tcj    hand.    A   few- 
years  ago  I  bought  some  of  your 
goods  and  found  them   better 
than  I  could  get  elsewhere  for 
the    same    money.    Kindly  1111 
the  inclosed  order. 

Truly  yours, 

DiCKEBSON  KUGLER. 


I  discovered  long  ago 
that  it  pays  to  reckon  with 
this  faculty  on  the  part  of 
my  customers.  If  I  gave 
them  poor  service,  they 
would  be  morally  certain 
to  remember  it,  and  when  I  treat 
them  right  they  are  apt  to  remember 
that  too,  and  when  the  time  of  order- 
ing comes  around  again  they  will  show 
good  business  judgment  if  they  act 
upon   it.     I  am  willing   to   take  my 


chances  on  the  outcome  if  the  bee-men 
of  this  country  will  compare  their  ex- 
periences in  the  past  and  place  their 
orders  where  they  have  found  that  they 
got  the  best  goods,  most  carefully 
packed,  delivered  the  most 
promptly,  and  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  all 
around.  This  sort  of  ser- 
vice is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  with  me,  and  I 
am  growing  more  cranky 
every  day  about  continu- 
ing it. 

ROOT'S    GOODS   AT 
ROOT'S    PRICES,     Dan- 
zenbaker    Hives,    Section 
Honey- boxes.  Metal-spaced 
Hoffman  Frames,   Bee-smokers,  Bee- 
veils,  Pouder  Honey-jai's,  etc. 

I  pay  the  highest  market  price  for 

beeswax.    Catalog  for  postal  request. 

SendSl  for  a  select  untested  Hoosier- 

Italian  queen — get  her  by  return  mail. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 


313-515   MassacHtisetts   Avenue,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Abbe  Pincot  [UAjjiculteur,  52)  says  that 
larger  cells  give  larger  workers,  and  that 
cells  measviring  4.57  to  the  inch  ai'e  the  larg- 
est that  Italians  accept  for  worker  brood.' 

Nurse  bees,  during  the  care  of  the  brood, 
consume  more  than  the  brood  itself,  says  Dr. 
Bruennich  {Leipz.  Bztg.,  68).  From  this  he 
argues  the  immense  advantage  there  is  in 
having  long-lived  bees,  allowing  a  large  pop- 
ulation with  a  small  brood-nest. 

J.  E.  Hand,  p.  843,  is  emphatically  right  in 
saying  that  superseding  queens  in  spring  is 
a  loss.  (Jenerally  better  pinch  the  head  of 
any  spring-reared  queen  —  at  least  in  this  lo- 
cality. Fortunately,  it  is  a  rare  thing  that 
bees  supersede  a  queen  in  spring,  that  busi- 
ness being  attended  to  by  them  later  in  the 
season. 

E.  BoHM  {LeijJZ.  Bzig.,52)  says  it  is  a  plaus- 
ible theory  that  a  colony  made  queenless  will 
start  queen-cells  from  too  old  larva';  but  the 
actual  fact  is  that,  in  a  colony  in  the  height 
of  its  vigor  (and  no  other  should  be  used  for 
starting  cells),  with  few  exceptions  always 
the  youngest  brood  is  chosen  for  royal  cells. 
From  these  proceed  just  as  good  queens  as  if 
the  egg  had  been  from  the  beginning  des- 
tined for  a  queen. 

Combs  of  brood  with  adhering  bees  may 
be  used  to  strengthen  a  weak  colony;  but  the 
queen  of  the  weak  colony  must  in  that  case 
be  caged,  says  G.  Muths  {Leijjz.  Bztg.,  54). 
For  many  years  I  have  practiced  this  plan, 
having  used  thousands  of  such  comLs,  and 
never  caged  a  queen.  But  I  am  careful  to 
give  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
colony,  so  that  the  strange  bees  may  not  be 
in  the  majority.     When  more  than  one  comb 


is  given  it  is  safer  to  have  each  comb  with 
its  bees  from  a  different  colony.  [You  are 
correct,  according  to  our  experience. — Ed.] 

C.  P.  Dadant)  VAjiiriiUure  Nouvelle,14S) 
thinks  my  plan  of  breeding  from  best  work- 
ers without  regard  to  purity  of  blood  is  not 
the  best  plan.  May  be;  yet  I'm  confident  I 
have  increased  my  crops  by  it.  Still,  the 
question  is  left  whether  I  might  not  have  in- 
creased crops  just  as  much  by  selecting  only 
from  pure  bloods.  At  any  rate,  if  I  nad  it 
to  do  over  again  I'd  stick  to  pure  blood,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  such  de- 
mons to  sting. 

A  queen-bee  at  $1.00  is  probably  about  as 
common  as  a  bull  at  $50.00.  May  30,  at  T. 
H.  Cooper's  sale,  a  bull  was  sold  to  A.  B. 
Lewis  for  $11,500.  That's  230  times  $50.00; 
and  230  times  $1.00  is  $230.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  unreasonable  in  valuing  a  queen 
at  $230  than  in  valuing  a  bull  at  $11,500? 
[We  once  had  a  queen  that  we  valued  at 
$200;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  for  us  to  say 
that  we  would  give  $500  for  her  to-day  if  we 
could  get  her  back. — Ed  ] 

Jung  Klaus,  the  bright  and  useful  picker- 
up  of  items  for  Deutsche  linker  aus  Boehmen, 
has  an  unfortunate  prejudice  against  things 
American  which  sometimes  leads  him  astray. 
He  says,  p.  94,  that  Herr  Schenk,  of  Brazil, 
who  lately  visited  Europe,  sings  a  different 
song  from  that  of  the  gentleman  in  the  north. 
Dear  Jung  Klaus,  this  country  is  about  as 
far  from  Brazil  as  Germany  from  Central  ^ 
Africa,  and  the  countries  have  about  as  much 
to  do  with  each  other.  Please  don't  charge 
to  our  account  the  backward  condition  of 
bee-keeping  in  Brazil;  and  be  a  little  patient 
if  we  do  some  cackling  before  the  eggs  are 
laid.  Some  of  these  days  we'll  learn  from 
Germany  to  sober  down,  just  as  we  have 
learned  many  other  good  things  from  there. 

J.  J.  Wilder,  a  Georgian,  thinks  a  hive- 
cover  with  an  air-space  best  for  hives  exposed 
to  the  sun,  saying:  "I  have  lost  some  colo- 
nies, many  combs,  and  no  small  amount ;of 
honey  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  I  have 
never  lost  [any  combs  under   these  covers" 
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{Airmrican  Be^  Journal,  ASQ) .  And  please 
don't  forget  that  these  non-conducting  covers 
are  just  as  much  warmer  in  winter  as  they 
are  cooler  in  summer.  [Why  not  go  one  bet- 
ter, and  have  the  deep  telescope  cover?  They 
not  only  protev^t  the  thin  inner  cover,  but 
the  sides  of  the  hive  clear  down  two-thirds 
of  its  way  as  well.  This  protects  the  hive 
against  the  sun',' cool  summer  nights,  and  bad 
weather  in  a  backward  spring.  It  costs 
more,  but  it  will  pay  for  the  extra  cost  in  one 
season. — Ed.] 

C  Krueger,  himself  a  countryman  of 
D,zier'zon,  sajs  {L''A])ictiUeur,  3),  "It  is  not 
corriect,  as  the  Germans  say  in  all  their  man- 
uals of  apiculture,  that  Dzierzon  was  the 
fiather  o^f  mobilism;  his  part  in  that  was  more 
modest.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wielded  a 
most  facile  pen,  and  from  1845  he  wrote  in  the 
two  bee- journals  then  existing,  and  for  more 
than  a  half-century  he  ceased  not  to  make  a 
propaganda  for  mobilism,  but  for  mobilism  as 
he  understood  it,  and  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  of  Langstroth-Dadant  so 
universally  adopted.  .  .  His  hive  was  ap- 
proved by  only  a  very-  limited  number  of 
friends,  whilst  Langstroth  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  own  generally  adopted. 
But  that  whicn  will  immortalize  the  name  of 
JoUn  Dzierzon  is  the  discovery  of  par^Ae?io- 
genesis  inlSSS.'''  Delightful  it  is  to  find  on 
the  European  continent  a  tendency  to  give 
Langstroth  his  tardy  meed  of  praise.  Per 
contra,  let  us  hope  that  in  this  country  bee- 
keepers in  general  shall  learn  to  know  more 
of  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  grand  old 
bee-master  Dzierzon.  [Huber  invented  the 
first  movable-comb  hives  about  the  year  1789. 
Bar  hives  were  in  use  long  before  that  time, 
particularly  in  Scotland.  I  can  show  you  il- 
lustrations of  very  good  bar  and  frame 
hives  Which  were  in  use  long  before  D2;ier- 
zo,u  was  old  enough  to  have  any  bees. — 
W.  K.  M.] 

For  some  years  I  had  been  breeding  from 
my  best  gatherers  without  regard  to  color, 
and  my  bees  wei'e  hustlers.  But  they  were 
cross,  and  no  mistake.  Last  year  a  certain 
editor  insisted  in  a  rather  toplofty  manner 
that  I  could  have  just  as  good  workers  of 
pnre  stock,  and  not  get  so  many  stings.  I 
challenged  him  to  furnish  the  queens  of  pure 
stock,  and  I'd  give  them  a  fair  comparison. 
He  seemed  inclined  to  flinch,  but  finally  came 
up  feo  the  scratch,  and  I  now  have  18  colo- 
nies headed  by  queens  of  his  choosing  or 
their  royal  progeny.  An  inventory  of  the 
strength  of  colonies  the  first  week  in  June 
showed  the  new  stock  to  have  a  larger  acre- 
age of  brood  than  the  old  stock.  Now  crow, 
Mr.  Editor.  No,  don't  crow  just  yet;  wait 
till  I  tell  you  how  they  compare  as  to  amount 
of  honey  stored  when  the  harvest  is  over. 
Remember  that  the  most  prolific  queens  and 
She  largest  crops  don't  always  go  together. 
[We  shall  be  greatly  interested  in  the  fur- 
ther performance  of  these  bees.  You  are  right. 
It  is  the  honey-gathering  qualities  that  should 
count.  But  plenty  of  good  brood  at  the  right 
season  of  the  year  is  a  good  omen. — Ed.] 


New  Jersey  now  has  a  pure-food  law 
which  takes  effect  October  1,  1908.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  national  law  on  the  same 
subject.  It  may  seem  odd  that  the  law  is 
dated  so  far  ahead  of  time;  but  New  Jersey 
has  a  food  law  now  in  force,  passed  in  March, 
1901.  The  new  law  does  not  supersede  the 
old  one,  but  brings  it  in  line  with  the  United 
States  law.  As  early  as  1886  the  State  had  a 
law  to  pi'event  the  adulteration  of  butter,  and 
the  regulation  of  butterine  and  margarine. 


THE    LACK    OF    PURE-FOOD    LEGISLATION    IN 
THE  SOUTH. 

We  have  had  no  good  news  from  the  South 
regarding  the  passage  of  pure-food  laws  cal- 
culated to  help  the  producers  of  genuine 
foods.  Practically  the  entire  tier  of  northern 
States  has  wheeled  into  line  under  the  pure- 
food  banner,  and  the  honey-producers  and 
others  are  now  well  protected  against  an  in- 
sidious enemy  who  threatened  to  destroy  our 
industry.  We  can  not  feel  entirely  safe  till 
the.  South  has  joined  us.  A  pure-food  law 
is  praeticallyself-enforcing — at  least  the  actu- 
al cost  of  administering  it  is  small,  and  the 
amount  received  in  fines  reduces  the  cost  to 
a  mere  trifle. 

NAILS  IN  NAIL-SPACED    FRAMES    A   NUISANCE 
IN  UNCAPPING. 

Referring  to  a  footnote  to"  a  Straw  on  p. 
754,  Mr.  Leslie  Burr,  of  Berthoud,  Col.,  refers 
us  to  the  illustration  on  page  765  of  Glean- 
ings for  1903,  where  is  shown  a  very  fat  nail- 
spaced  extracting-comb  taken  from  an  eight- 
frame  extracting-super  where  only  six  frames 
were  used.  The  illustration  shows  how  the 
capped  comb  had  gone  clear  over  the  nail 
spacei's,  and  Mr.  B..  very  pertinently  asks 
whether  the  nails  would  interfei'e  in  uncap- 
ping such  a  comb.  We  shall  have  to  ac- 
knowledge, in  this  case,  he  has  the  best  of 
the  argument.  But  there  are  very  few  who 
believe  it  would  be  good  practice  to  run  six 
extracting-frames  to  an  eight-frame  super 
Mr.  Holtermann,  who  uses  metal  spacers,  has 
no  trouble. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  ask 
whether  the  honey  in  these  very  fat  thick 
combs  is  as  well  ripened  as  that  in  thinner 
ones.  We  should  be  glad  to  leai'n  the  expe- 
rience of  all  practical  honey-producers  on 
these  points. 

NOT  ALL   EXTRA-YKLLOW   BEES    LACKING   IN 
HARDINESS. 

DooLiTTLE  &  Clark,  who  are  doing  quite 
an  extensive  business  in  queen-rearing,  in 
referring  to  a  recent  editorial  on  the  hardi- 
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ness  (or  rather  lack  of  it)  of  five-banded  or 
extra-yellow  bees,  write: 

Mr.  Roof:— We  notice  in  an  editorial  in  May  15th 
Gleanings  that  you  give  our  grade  of  bees  a  rap, 
stating  that  they  spring  dwindle  more  than  others. 
Ours  don't  bother  us  that  way.  We  placed  about  100 
colonies  In  the  cellar  last  fall,  and  have  lost  but  one 
of  them  to  date,  and  that  one  was  a  strong  one  when 
taken  from  the  cellar,  but  starved  to  death  during 
the  cold  spell  about  April  1.  We  also  wintered  in  the 
cellar  52  nuclei,  and  they  are  alive  to-day,  and  build- 
ing up  strong  In  addition  to  these  we  had  nine  col- 
onies wintered  out  of  doors,  and  they  are  all  alive 
and  strong.  Our  bees  are  holding  their  own,  and 
some  of  the  colonies  have  brood  in  eight  frames  out 
of  ten.  DooLiTTLE  &  Clark. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 

We  ai'e  glad  to  place  this  befoi'e  our  read- 
ers, as  we  have  reason  to  believe  their  stock 
was  not  reared  from  the  same  ancestry  as 
the  ordinary  yellow  bees.  We  did  not  in- 
tend to  convey  the  impression  that  all  yel- 
low stock  was  hard  to  winter  or  spring,  but 
that  a  good  deal  of  it  that  had  come  under 
our  observation  would  seem  to  be  very  frail 
and  short-lived. 


EXPERIMENTS    WITH     MOLASSES    AND     SYRUP 
AS   A   FOOD. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar-planters'  Associa- 
tion is  just  now  engaged  in  an  experiment 
with  a  squad  of  negro  prisoners  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  value  of  molasses  as  a  food 
for  mankind.  Thus  far  the  expei'iments 
tend  to  show  that  the  feeding  of  both  molas- 
ses and  syrup  are  useful  foods. 

But  what  renders  these  experiments  large- 
ly useless  is  the  fact  that  only  the  very  best 
grade  of  either  syrup  or  molasses  is  being 
used  in  the  test.  Most  people  are  fairly  well 
satisfied  that  a  high  grade  of  either  is  good 
eating;  but  what  the  general  public  would 
like  to  know  is  the  value  of  the  other  grades, 
particularly  the  lower  ones,  on  the  human 
system.  For  this  reason  the  experiments 
now  being  conducted  can  have  but  little 
value,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  not  be  justified  in  giving  ordinary 
syrup  or  molasses  a  good  character  because 
the  highest  quality  stood  a  test.  It  would  be 
better  for  us  all  if  low-grade  molasses  and 
syrups  were  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
markets  of  this  country. 


SUGAR  AND   ITS   DANGERS. 

A  German  scientist  of  high  repute,  Dr. 
von  Bunge,  in  the  Journal  of  Biology,  has 
just  published  an  article,  "The  Increased 
Consumption  of  Sugar  and  its  Dangers." 
This  German  savant  says  it  is  well  known 
that  children  who  eat  much  sugar  have  bad 
teeth,  and  are  pale,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  lack  of  phosphates — iron  and 
lime.  This  information  comes  from  Ger- 
many, where  the  price  of  sugar  is  very  high 
and  the  consumption  limited.  It  is  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  consumption  of  sugar  is 
far  higher  than  in  any  other  country,  that 
sugar  diseases,  notably  diabetes,  are  more 
common  than  elsewhere.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  in  cane-sugar-producing  coun- 
tries, on  the  other  hand,  the  negroes  em- 
ployed are  fat  and  healthy,  yet  this  does  not 
alter  the   case   any,  because  these   laborers 


never  use  our  white  sugar,  and,  in  fact,  are 
in  the  habit  of  extracting  the  juit^e  of  the 
sugar  cane  by  means  of  their  own  teeth. 
In  using  sugar  they  much  prefer  raw  sugar 
made  by  a  simple  process  similar  to  our  meth- 
od of  producing  maple  sugar  in  the  "woods. 

As  a  remedy,  Dr.  Bunge  proposes  that  the 
German  government  largely  increase  the 
revenue  tax  on  beet  sugar  produced  in  the 
empire  of  Germany. 

THE     APPOINTMENT   AND     .JURISDICTION    OF 
INSPECTORS   IN   ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Various  conflicting  reports  appeared  as 
to  the  appointment,  of  inspectors  and  their 
jurisdiction  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  De- 
siring to  get  the  facts  we  wrote  to  the  ffinis- 
ter  of  Agriculture,  at  Toronto,  for  an  ofticial 
statement.  This  has  been  received,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  same  kere- 
with. 

TorcTito,  @nt.,  .feme  14. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  enesairy  ef 
the  11th  inst.  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Insi>ectors 
appointed  in  Ontario  under  the  Foul-brood  Acjt,  The 
names  of  the  Inspectors  and  the  districts  for  which 
they  are  to  act  are  as  follows: 

J.  Alpaugh,  Dobbinton,  Ont.— Wellington,  Waterloo, 
Perth,  Huron,  Grey,  Bruce. 

James  Armstrong,  Cheapside,  Ont.--Norfolk,  Brant, 
Oxford,  Elgin,  Kent,  Essex,  Lambton.  . 

James  L.  Byer,  Mount  Joy,  Ont,— Ontari®,  V'Moria, 
Peterborough,  Durham,  Northumberland,  HastiBgs, 
Prince  Edward. 

Matthew  B.  Holmes,  Athens,  Ont.^Lennol?sL-&  Al- 
dington, Frontenac,  and  all  points  east  of  those  coiia- 
ties. 

William  McEvoy,  Woodburn,  Ont.  —  Wentworth, 
Lincoln,  Welland,  Haldimand,  Middlesex. 

H.  G.  Sibbald,  Claude,  Ont.—  York,  Peel,  Halton, 
Simcoe,  Dufferin. 

The  position  occupied  by  Mr.  McEvoy,  who  has  hith- 
ertoo  acted  as  Provincial  Inspector,  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  the  other  Inspectors,  except  for  an  arrangemeat 
whereby  he  may  be  sent  into  other  districts  to  ileal 
"Tvith  exceptional  cases.  Thjs,  however,  will  be  done 
only  under  specific  instructions  from  the  D^-partment 
and  will  in  no  sense  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
other  Inspectors.  Nelson  Monteith, 

l^inister  of  Agriculture. 


"THE  public  have  A   RIGHT  TO  5NOW." 

In  the  American  Oroccr  for  June  5,  under 
the  editorial  caption  of  "The  Public  have  a 
Right  to  Know,"  the  following  paragraph 
concerning  Dr.  Wiley  appears: 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Cotton-seed  Crush- 
ers' Association,  at  Jamestown,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
reiterated  his  of  t-expressed  opinion  that  honesty  and 
publicity  were  potent  to  build  up  and  not  tear  dowyi 
demand  for  an  article.  Referring  to  glucose,  he  said- 
"  The  disadvantage  under  which  glucose  labors  to-day 
is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  persistent  and  determin- 
ed efforts  to  distribute  it  among  the  citizens  of  this 
country  under  some  false  name." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  good  work 
than  Dr.  Wiley  was  doing.  The  moneyed 
interests  vested  in  some  food  products  hivv^e 
no  use  for  him.  He  will  tell  what  he  thinks, 
and  his  i-ecommendations  go  a  long,  way  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yes,  he  "is  a 
big  thorn  in  the  tlesh  of  those  food  concerns 
that  have  been  putting  out  adulterated  or 
misbranded  goods.  The  glucose  people 
especially  ~are  opposed  to  him,  and  no  won- 
der, for  he  says  things  that  hu-rb.  If  these 
interests  would  be  content  t^  sell  t'heir  prod- 
uct for  what  it  is,  and  not  attempt  to  palm 
it  off  under  new  and  well-sounding  names, 
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the  lovers  of  good  and  pure  food  would  not 
have  much  of  which  to  coroplain.  Dr.  Wiley 
has  evidently  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  and 
we  hope  he  will  keep  on  driving  his  spikes 
until  he  has  spiked  the  guns  of  all  the  enemies 
of  pure  food. 

ANOTHEB     PURE-FOOD     SHOW;     AN     OPPOR- 
TUNITY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

Boston  is  not  going  to  allow  Chicago  to 
monopolize  the  pure-food-exhibition  busi- 
ness, and  has  decided  to  hold  what  it  calls  a 
"Food  Fair  and  House-furnishing  Exposi- 
tion;" and  as  the  bean  city  is  the  avowed 
center  of  the  universe  it  ought  to  be  a  great 
success. 

Every  available  foot  of  space  in  Mechanics' 
Building,  including  Grand  Hall  and  Exhibi- 
tion Hall,  with  the  lower  floor  and  balcony 
of  each,  and  second  balcony  of  Grand  Hall, 
Banquet  Hall,  Paul  Revere  Hall,  and  Tal- 
bot Hall,  comprising  over  200,000  square 
feet  of  space,  has  been  leased. 

This  seems  to  u&  a  very  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  New  England  bee-keepers  to  show 
to  the  world  that  honey  is  the  best  food 
known  to  mankind,  requiring  no  cooking, 
spices,  condiments,  or  other  manipulations 
to  make  it  palatable,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, that  comb  honey  can  not  be  coun- 
terfeited successfully,  and  also  that,  under 
the  national  pure-food  law,  extracted  honey 
is  protected  from  adulteration,  and  honey  is 
honey.  There  is  also  a  work  to  be  done  in 
educating  the  public  in  the  matter  of  distin- 

fuishing  the  different  flavors  of  honey.  We 
ave  made  a  great  gain  when  a  customer  has 
learned  there  is  a  kind  of  honey  that  exactly 
suits  his  or  her  palate. 


REQUIRING  COMMISSION  MEN   TO   GIVE  BOND 

FOR  THE  FAITHFUL  PERFORMANCE  OF 

THEIR  DUTY  TOVTARD  CUSTOMERS, 

The  State  of  Washington  is  making  an  ex- 
periment which  will  be  watched  with  con- 
siderable interest  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. A  law  was  recently  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature of  that  State,  compelling  all  com- 
mission houses  to  tile  a  bond.  Houses  not 
rated  at  more  than  $20,000  have  to  put  up 
$3000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty  toward  those  who  ship  goods  to  them. 
Another  provision  is  that  an  account-sales 
must  be  sent  to  the  shipper  within  48  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  the  goods. 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  drive  irrespon- 
sible houses  out  of  the  business,  and  in  this 
respect  the  law  will  have  a  salutary  effect. 
The  idea  of  setting  a  time-limit  for  sales, 
does  not  seem  to  be  wise;  at  least,  48  hours' 
is  rather  too  short  a  time  to  effect  sales. 
The  principle  of  compelling  these  houses  to 
tile  an  iron-clad  bond  seems  to  be  good,  and 
will  probably  be  imitated  by  other  States. 

The  commission  business  is  all  right  in  it- 
self; but  it  has  been  greatly  injured  by  some 
irresponsible  parties  who  have  neither  capi- 
tal nor  honesty  to  back  up  their  promise  of 
a  square  deal  to  the  shippers.  We  don't  let 
such  people  into  our  Honey  Column  if  we 
know  it. 


CUTTING    ALFALFA    BEFORE    IT    IS   RIPE  —  A 
DANGEROUS   PRACTICE. 

"It  is  well  known  also  that  immature  al- 
falfa is  much  more  apt  to  injure  stock  when 
cut  for  hay  than  well-manured  well-cured 
alfalfa."  So  says  Prof.  A.  M.  TenEyck,  of 
Kansas  Experiment  Station.  No  man  in  the 
United  States  is  better  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  alfalfa  than  Prof.  TenEyck,  and  yet 
he  unreservedly  condemns  the  cutting  of  im- 
mature alfalfa.  He  wrote  the  above  opinion 
in  answer  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer,  who  mentioned  the  loss  of  a  young 
horse  by  eating  a  few  mouthfuls  of  alfalfa 
hay  cut  before  the  blooming  period.  Some 
one  attributed  the  loss  of  the  horse  to  the 
fact  that  the  hay  had  been  frost  bitten.  Prof. 
TenEyck,  however,  says  alfalfa  cut  before 
blooming  would  have  this  effect,  and  frost 
had  naught  to  do  with  it. 

Some  time  ago  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station,  in  a  valuable  bulletin  (Bull.  36)  show- 
ed that,  by  cutting  alfalfa  before  blooming 
the  net  loss  was  about  38  per  cent. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  seems  strange 
that  many  ranchers  persist  in  cutting  this 
crop  before  it  has  reached  its  blooming  peri- 
od. Apparently  they  have  no  good  reason 
for  a  practice  that  seems  to  be  a  distinct  loss 
to  all  concerned.  Bee-keepers  would  do  well 
to  help  disseminate  this  truth.  Thex'e  was  a 
time  when  we  feared  that  early  cutting  would 
become  a  general  practice,  and,  if  so,  the  out- 
put of  alfalfa  honey  would  be  corresponding- 
ly reduced. 


THE   DOG   IN    THE    MANGER;   DESIRABLE    LO- 
CATIONS  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS   IN   NEW 
TERRITORY. 

Every  now  and  then  we  receive  requests 
for  information  as  to  the  best  places  to  keep 
bees.  Many  of  the  inquirers  state  that,  ow- 
ing to  ill  health,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
move  to  a  warmer  climate,"  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  Texas,  Arizona,  or  California; 
what  points  in  any  of  the  States  would  we 
advise? 

As  a  general  rule  the  desirable  locations  in 
the  Western  States  where  alfalfa  is  grown 
have  all  been  taken  up.  In  some  places  the 
territory  is  greatly  overcrowded;  and  for  one 
more  bee-keeper  to  move  in  is  like  adding  the 
"straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back;"  that 
is,  it  makes  the  business  of  honey  production 
unprofitable  for  all. 

On  page  690  of  our  issue  for  May  15th  we 
gave  a  list  of  localities  that  the  government 
was  about  to  irrigate.  In  most  of  these  re- 
gions proposed  to  be  watered,  the  land  is 
cheap,  being  practically  a  desert;  but  With 
the  advent  of  the  one  thing  needful,  water, 
and  plenty  of  it,  alfalfa  will  be  grown  by  the 
thousands  of  tons.  This  will  necessarily  cre- 
ate tine  bee  pasturage. 

Those  who  have  any  notion  of  changing 
their  location  should  get  in  close  touch  with 
the  places  about  to  be  irrigated;  then,  after 
learning  whether  the  soil  is  suitable  for  grow- 
ing alfalfa,  be  the  tirst  one  to  set  bees  in  the 
territory,  or  at  least  among  the   first.     The 
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immense  irrigation  projects  that  are  already 
under  way  and  in  prospect  will  mean  some 
fine  bee  territory  not  now  occupied. 

This  country  is  so  large  that  there  will  be 
room  for  all;  but  in  taking  up  these  new  bee- 
ranges,  bee-keepers  both  in  fact  and  in  pros- 
pect should  endeavor  to  abide  by  the  golden 
rule — that  is,  to  be  careful  about  overlapping 
the  other  fellow's  bee-range.  Do  not  get 
nearer  than  three  miles,  and  four  miles  be- 
tween the  yards  of  bees  would  be  better.  It 
will  be  well  if  the  new  settlers  could  so  agree; 
and  in  nearly  every  case,  if  not  all,  the  first 
bee-keeper  on  the  ground  should  have  the 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  territory  in 
range  of  his  bees.  Let  the  rule  of  "live  and 
let  live,"  rather  than  "get  all  you  can, 
whether  it  hurts  the  other  fellow  or  not, ' '  be 
the  guide. 

While  it  is  true  that,  legally,  one  will  have 
just  as  much  right  to  a  given  bee  range  as 
another,  yet  when  one  bee-keeper  can  make 
a  fair  living  off  a  given  bee  range,  and  three 
would  starve  to  death,  why  should  not  one 
(the  first  on  the  field)  be  allowed  to  make 
that  living?  There  should  be,  and  need  l3e, 
no  dog  in  the  manger  about  this  business. 


NEW  HONEY-PRODUCING   TERRITORIES   THAT 
WILL   BE   MADE   AVAILABLE   FOR   BEE- 

KEEFER-S. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  great  ir- 
rigation works  now  being  constructed  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  which  form 
only  a  part  of  the  vast  amount  of  land  now 
being  recovered  from  the  desert,  and  which, 
when  it  has  been  planted,  forms  excellent 
opportunities  for  bee-keeping  on  a  profitable 
basis.  To  give  some  idea  of  what  a  beneficent 
government  can  do  in  this  respect  we  may 
instance  the  fact  that  recent  maps  of  Idaho 
show  a  new  lake  (Walcott),  which  is  35  miles 
long,  and,  at  its  deepest,  300  feet.  The  largest 
warship  in  the  world  could  steam  over  it  in 
safety,  and  at  a  medium  speed  would  take 
two  hours  to  cover  the  distance.  A  similar 
lake  will  also  be  created  in  New  Mexico,  and 
much  larger  ones  are  contemplated. 

The  effect  of  these  vast  improvements  is  to 
render  bee-keeping  a  safe  and  profitable  bus- 
iness in  the  localities  affected.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  estimated  that  60,000,000  acres  of 
really  valuable  land  may  be  recovered  from 
swamps  in  this  country  by  drainage.  This 
will  be  of  great  material  benefit  to  the  bee- 
keepers by  allowing  a  good  class  of  honey- 
plants  to  grow  where  sedges  and  canes  for- 
merly held  the  ground. 

There  is  also  another  sort  of  land  which 
is  bound  to  be  reclaimed  at  an  early  date. 
This  is  ovei'flow  lands  subject  to  inundation 
at  times.  California  has  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  such  land.  It  is  good  bee  territory 
except  for  the  risk  of  losing  one's  all  by  a 
flood.  In  most  cases  a  simply  constructed 
levee  would  protect  such  lands  and  render 
them  perfectly  safe. 

There  is  considerable  prospect  of  much 
land  being  deliberately  planted  out  in  for- 
ests, and  these,  in  most  cases,  will  be  formed 


of  honey-producing  trees.  This  has  been  re- 
ferred to  before.  It  is  true,  much  of  our 
forest  land  is  being  ruthlessly  cut  down:  but 
in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Maine,  when 
the  white-pine  forest  is  cut  over,  the  fireweed 
or  willow  herb  and  the  raspberry,  both  of 
them  splendid  honey-plants,  take  complete 
hold  of  the  soil. 

In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
yellow  pine  forests  are  cut,  the  gallberry 
bush  (another  exquisite  honey-plant)  takes 
full  possession  at  once. 

Then  also  the  modern  farmer  is  more  in- 
clined than  ever  to  use  leguminous  plants, 
which  are  honey-yielders  in  nearly  every 
case.  Moreover,  w^e  have  the  new  pure- food 
laws  which  give  stability  to  honey  prices  and 
prevent  scheming  men  hammering  the  price 
of  pure  honey  down  to  a  point  where  it  does 
not  pay  the  producer. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  presenting 
these  facts,  hence  it  is  safe  to  say  the  outlook 
for  the  bee  business  was  never  better. 


HIVE-LUMBER  SITUATION. 

Bee-keepers  have  been  greatly  exercised 
for  some  time  over  the  high  price  of  hives 
and  other  bee-supplies  made  of  wood,  and 
some  have  flattered  themselves  that  in  time 
prices  would  come  down.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  hope  for  this  consumma- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  all  signs  point  the  oth- 
er way,  for,  according  to  a  recent  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Forestry  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, we  are  using  up  the  white-pine  forests 
at  least  three  times  as  fast  as  we  ought  to, 
though  at  present  we  are  using  only  half  as 
much  as  we  did  in  the  latter  eighties. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Pine-manufacturers'  Association  in  Minne- 
apolis, January  23,  1907,  the  secretary,  J.  E. 
Rhodes,  made  this  statement: 

"Since  1895,  248  firms,  representing  an  ag- 
gregate annual  output  of  pine  lumber  of  4| 
billion  feet,  have  retired  from  business,  due 
to  the  exhaustion  of  their  timber  supply. 
Plants  representing  approximately  500  mil- 
lion feet  capacity  which  sawed  in  1906  will 
not  be  operated  in  1907."  It  may  be  argued 
that  we  might  use  some  other  lumber — for 
example,  cypress  or  Douglas  pine;  but  this 
would  hardly  help  us,  for  the  freight  rates 
on  either  are  very  high,  as  one  is  produced 
in  the  extreme  south  and  the  other  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest. 

Of  course,  we  might  use  substitutes;  but, 
unfortunately,  these  are  dearer  in  the  end 
than  good  white  pine.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  bee-keepers  demand  the  very 
best  lumber  in  their  hives. 

Luckily  the  ordinary  bee-keeper  uses  only 
a  small  amount  of  lumber  each  year. 


the  difference   BETWEEN  SYRUP  AND  MO- 
LASSES PRODUCED  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

The  two  sweetening  agents  above  mention- 
ed come  into  open  competition  with  honey 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  yet  the 
average  consumer  in  the  North  can  not  dis- 
tinguish between  syrup  and  molasses,  though 
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he  may  be  in  the  habit  of  buying  both.  Corn 
syrup  most  Americans  know  to  be  glucose 
made  from  starch — that  in  the  United  States 
being  made  from  hydro-chloric  acid  (or 
sulphuric)  and  corn  starch.  Strictly  speak- 
ing it  is  not  ''corn  syrup,"  as  a  syrup  can 
be  made  from  the  juice  of  the  corn.  Sor- 
ghum syrup,  with  a  good  deal  of  justice, 
might  be  termed  "  corn  syrup."  It  is  because 
glucose  has  acquired  such  a  bad  reputation 
that  the  makers  of  it  now  wish  to  fool  the 
public  by  giving  it  a  name  that  would  sug- 
gest sorghum.  The  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Commis- 
sion ought  to  make  a  ruling  on  this  point.  It 
would  make  a  difference  to  consumers  if  glu- 
cose were  labeled  glucose— exactly  what  it  is. 
Most  people  are  aware  what  maple  sugar 
looks  and  tastes  like — at  least  they  will  have 
the  chance  this  year.  But  many  are  not  so 
well  aware  that  a  syrup  almost  as  gopd  is 
made  from  the  sugar-cane  plant.  This  in- 
dustry is  almost  confined  to  Florida,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Georgia,  where  the  cane-farmers 
make  a  nice  syrup  by  a  simple  process. 
Lately  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
adulterate  their  product  by  adding  glucose 
in  large  proportions,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
lightening  its  color.  They  probably  did  this 
to  please  the  dealers  who  imagined  that,  the 
lighter  the  color,  the  better  it  would  sell.  A 
good  many  are  using  lime  and  sulphur  to 
clarify  and  lighten  the  color  of  the  syrup; 
but  Dr.  Wiley  condemns  this  practice,  for 
neither  agent  is  wanted  in  a  product  intend- 
ed for  human  consumption. 

Probably  most  of  the  cane-farmers  will  re- 
turn to  the  old  method  of  simple  evaporation. 
This  leaves  the  flavor  of  the  sugar  cane  un- 
impaired. A  sugar  similar  to  maple  sugar 
is  made  in  this  way.  A  fine  syrup  can  also 
be  made  by  taking  yellow  cane  sugar  and 
reducing  it  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Molasses,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  by-prod- 
uct of  sugar  manufacture.  The  old-fashion- 
ed way  of  getting  it  was  to  store  the  wet 
dripping  sugar  into  bags  and  allow  these  to 
drain  out  the  molasses  into  a  vat.  In  fact, 
the  process  was  not  very  nice  for  spectators 
to  look  , at;  but  as  a  rule  the  consumers  did 
not  kjQow  how  it  was  made;  and  "where  ig- 
norance is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  But 
the  newer  processes  prodvice  a  much  worse 
article,  not  fit  for  human  consumption,  and 
even  of  doubtful  value  for  domestic  animals, 
since  it  contains  large  quantities  of  powerful 
chemicals  used  in  refining  the  sugar.  It  can 
be  made  into  alcohol,  and  that  is  all  it  is  fit  for. 
At  present  the  American  market  is  bare  of 
both  syrup  and  molasses — at  least  none  is 
actually  quoted.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  the  pure-food  laws,  as  retailers  and 
dealers  are  afraid  of  being  caught  by  food- 
inspectors.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  genuine  syrup  now  used  by  the  glucose- 
factories  who  are  obliged  to  add  from  10  to 
35  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  to  their  starch  syr- 
up to  make  it  palatable.  The  more  cane 
syrup  it  contains,  the  better  it  tastes. 

The  American  people  are  extremely  fond 
"f  liquid  sweets,  and  would  consume  enor- 
U.OUS  amounts  of  a  really  good  article  if  they 


could  get  it.  At  present  many  make  their 
own  syrup  by  adding  water  to  sugar.  In  the 
next  few  years  the  makers  of  genuine  cane 
syrup  will  reap  a  harvest,  as  there  is  not 
nearly  enough  made  to  supply  the  demand. 


ALSIKE   CLOVER    AND    ITS   INTRODUCTION  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY. 

The  following  significant  passage  occurs 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  December, 
1866.     Notice  the  date. 

"We  claim  credit  for  having  first  brought 
to  notice,  in  this  country,  the  Italian  bee  and 
the  Swedish  (or  alsike)  clover,  and  urged 
the  introduction  of  each  as  likely  to  prove  a 
'valuable  acquisition." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  we  owe  the 
successful  introduction  of  alsike  to  the  found- 
er of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  Samuel 
Wagner. 

We  mention  this  to  show  what  bee-keepers 
can  do  to  improve  the  honey  resources  of  the 
country.  Nowadays  Wagner  is  forgotten; 
but  alsike  clover  is  now  considered  a  very 
important  crop  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  combination  of  timothy  and  alsike  is 
considered  by  many  the  best  for  hay  this 
country  produces. 

Sweet  clover  came  later,  and  the  prejudice 
against  it  has  not  yet  been  ovei'come.  Had 
it  not  been  for  bee-keepers  it  might  have 
been  outlawed  as  a  noxious  weed.  But  it  is 
steadily  winning  its  way  as  a  soil-renovator. 
We  can  easily  remember  when  alfalfa  was 
pi'actically  unknown  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Now  it  is  known  in  every  State.  Sainfoin 
would  probably  do  bee-keepers  more  good 
than  any  of  these  plants,  but  the  problem  is 
to  get  the  farmers  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  and 
study  its  nature  and  requirements.  With 
these  four  plants  growing  in  more  or  less 
profusion  we  need  not  fear  the  bee  industry 
will  cease  to  pay. 


As  this  form  goes  to  press,  June  22,  the 
weather  throughout  the  United  States  is  ide- 
al for  honey,  and  has  been  for  about  a  week. 
In  many  places  this  good  weather  came  too 
late  to  do  any  good;  out  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  northern  localities  it  comes  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  The  ground  is  saturated;  and 
where  the  clovers  were  not  killed  out  by 
previous  bad  weather  there  will  be  ^  good 
flow  of  honey.  Basswoods  promise  well 
everywhere.  Some  unofficial  reports  from 
California  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
may  yet  get  a  crop  from  that  State.  Many 
colonies  of  bees  over  the  country  have 
starved,  and  others  are  in  a  greatly  weak- 
ened condition;  but  the  bee-keeper  who  is 
progressive,  and  looks  ahead,  will  have  had 
his  bees  in  fine  condition;  and  if  this  favor- 
able weather  should  continue  he  is  going  to 
get  a  fine  crop  of  honey.  There  will  be  few- 
er bees  and  bee-keepers  to  produce  honey 
this  year.  There  will  be  no  glucose  concoc- 
tions masquerading  under  the  name  of  honey 
as  before.  The  result  will  be  good  prices 
for  those  bee-keepers  who  have  had  faith  in 
their  bees. 
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I  like  that  pictui-e  of  Benj.  Paine's  apiary, 
[    p.  403.     The  wife  as  well  as  himself  is  in  it. 
No  wonder  he  makes  a  success  of  bee-keep- 
ing.    Where  a  man  and  woman  both  get  in- 
terested in  any  work,  look  out  for  success. 

Louis  Scholl  makes  some  good  points  about 
painting  hives,  p.  388.  The  best  is  the  cheap- 
est, every  time.  For  roof  paint  for  hives  I 
have  found  nothing  to  equal  the  B.  P.  S. 
paint.  It  lasts  longer  than  any  other  I  have 
ever  used. 

I  believe  Mr.  Alexander's  view  of  the  ef- 
fects of  weather  upon  the  yield  of  honey  are 
sound,  especially  thunder-stdrms,  p.  392.  I 
hope  that,  after  a  time,  we  may  have  more 
certain  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  weath- 
er and  soil  upon  the  flow  of  honey. 

That  closed-end  top-bar  frame  of  D.  S. 
Hall,  p.  416,  it  seems  to  me,  has  some  advan- 
tages over  many;  and  if  I  were  to  adopt  a 
self-spacing  frame  1  believe  it  would  be  this 
in  place  of  any  other.  I  expect  to  try  one 
or  two  hives  of  them  the  coming  season. 

The  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  of 
A.  F.  Baumer,  page  386,  is  full  of  inspiration 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  business.  Perhaps 
in  nothing,  aside  from  honey,  has  adultera- 
tion been  practiced  more  than  in  wax;  yet 
by  honest  methods  this  man  made  a  success 
of  his  business. 

.^ 

That  new-idea  honey-package  by  Howard 
C.  Mills  is  worth  trying,  p.  405.  I  suppose 
the  time  will  come  when,  if  one  inquires  at 
a  grocery  for  honey,  the  clerk  will  ask  which 
is  preferred — comb,  extracted,  or  granulated 
— with  much  less  difference  in  price  than  at 
present  between  them. 

Dr.  Miller's  head  is  pretty  level  on  the  bot- 
tom-starter business,  p.  383;  but  I  find  that, 
as  a  rule,  my  combs  ai"e  well  fastened  at  the 
bottom.  I  use  starters  or  foundation  in  sec- 
tions so  as  to  come  down  to  about  \  inch  of 
section  bottom,  and  it  either  sags  or  the  bees 
almost  always  seem  to  build  it  down  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way.  I  don't  remember 
ever  using  bottom  starters  Doesn't  the 
strain  or  breed  of  bees  make  some  difference? 
We  bought  some  comb  honey  last  fall  that 
had  a  good  many  sections  that  were  not  built 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sections.  The  hon- 
ey was  made  by  black  bees.  I  have  noticed, 
too,  that  when  only  a  very  small  starter  was 
used,  sections  were  not  so  well   fastened  at 


the    bottom,  and  would    be    improv^  by  'a 
bottom  starter. 

A  good  deal  is  being  written  tjfiiese  days 
about  whether  it  is  safe  to  depfend  on  Bee- 
keeping alone  for  a  livelihood,  or  w«!i!ether  it 
should  be  combined  with  some  other  busi- 
ness. Now,  I  see  no  reason  why  a '  Kfetie 
good  reason  should  not  be  applied  to  this 
subject  as  well  as  to  others.  To  expec,t  a 
man  to  succeed  in  raising  wheails  on  the  hills 
of  Colorado,  or  peaches  in  Minnesota,  or  in 
lumbering  on  the  prairies  of  Illinoos  is  on  a 
par  with  expecting  a  man  to  succeed  in  feee- 
keeping  where  little  or  no  honey  is  to  be  had. 
Of  course,  he  must  have  a  location  that  is 
fairly  well  adapted  to  his  business. 

Again,  why  should  we  expect  a  maa  to 
succeed  in  producing  honey  before  he  has 
thoroughly  learned  the  business  thap  io  ex- 
pect a  wheelwright  or  carpenter  or  g-lass- 
blower  or  merchant  or  manufacturer,  until 
he  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  own  kind  of 
business? 

We  find  in  all  trades  and  professions  those 
who  fail  as  well  as  in  bee-keeping— those  who 
meet  with  moderate  success  as  well  as  those 
who  have  achieved  enviable  success. 

The  fruit-grower,  the  farmer,  2,^  well  as 
the  merchant  or  manufa^eturer,  have  their 
poor  years  when  it  is  difficult  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  The  same  is  true  of  the  T^ee- 
keeper.  Ability  counts  in  this  business-  the 
same  as  in  all  other  lines  of  effort.  Ifc  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  a  man  can  keep  a  few  loees, 
a  little  dairy,  and  some  poultry,  and  not  meet 
with  as  great  extremes  as  with  any  onieik:ind  of 
business;  but  I  doubt  if  he  can  make  all  of 
them  pay  as  well  as  if  only  one  kind  isi,  fol- 
lowed. ' 

If  the  venerable  and  kind-hearted  Quinby 
were  living  to-day  with  all  our  impa-oved 
modern  appliances  I  very  much  dbubt  if  he 
would  advise  any  very  large  mixture  of  oth- 
er kinds  of  business  with  his  bee-keeping. 
The  only  kind  of  business  \  would  add  weuld 
be  •  •  more  bees. ' ' 


You  make  some  pretty  good  points,  p.  384, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  reply  to  one  of  Dr.  Mjller's 
Straws  with  regard  to  commission-men.  I'm 
afraid  conditions  are  not  always  just  as  they 
should  be.  A  year  or  two  ago  we  were  look- 
ing around  for  some  choice  extracted  hoti^y, 
and  found  one  large  dealer  q-uoting  such  hon- 
ey lower  in  his  city  than  others  were  quoting 
in  other  cities.  My  son  wrote,  asking  if  he 
could  supply  us  at  those  prices.  The  reply 
we  received  was  somewhat  surprising.  He 
wrote  that  they  took  it  all  themselves,  and 
there  was  no  more  than  they  needed  for  their 
business.  Of  course,  if  thei'e  is  bijrt  one 
wholesale  dealer,  and  he  is  willing  to  give 
only  a  certain  price,  or  if  there  are  soveral  aiid 
they  agree  on  a  certain  price  to  quote  h(jney, 
and  it  is  quoted  at  the  price  agreed  upuin, 
that,  of  course,  is  the  going  price,  and  ife  'is 
not  lying  to  say  in  print  that  such  and  siaKfSi 
are  the  prices.  After  all,  ther^  seeing"  tb 
be  something  very  unsatisfactory  abouT  it  t» 
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producers.  Where  there  are  but  a  few  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  one  line  of  business,  as 
the  handling  of  honey,  it  is  easy  for  them  to 
control  the  price  of  honey  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  is  usually  a  way  out  of  diffi- 
culties, and  I  think  we  shall  find  one  for  this 
if  we  look  carefully. 

Honey  is  fast  becoming  a  staple;  and  whole- 
sale as  well  as  retail  grocers  must  have  it  if 
they  carry  a  complete  line  of  groceries.  The 
number  of  wholesale  merchants  is  very  large 
as  compared  with  those  who  make  a  special- 
ty of  honey.  With  a  little  assistance  from 
the  producer  they  would  quite  as  soon  buy 
of  him  as  the  honey-merchant,  and  will,  on 
the  whole,  give  better  prices  than  the  com- 
mission men. 

Another  way  is  the  generous  advertising  of 
what  you  have  to  sell  in  any  or  all  of  our 
bet- journals.     Let  me  illustrate. 

Suppose  I  wished  to  buy  10,000  pounds  of 
clover  honey.  Mr.  B.,  living  in  Western 
New  York,  has  just  this  amount,  and  he  tells 
me  so  in  a  little  advertisement  costing  him, 
perhaps,  a  dollar.  How  much  better  for  him 
and  myself  for  me  to  buy  of  him  direct  than 
for  him  to  ship  to  New  York  and  pay  the 
freight,  cartage,  insurance,  commission,  etc., 
and  then,  perhaps,  get  no  more,  or  but  a 
tritie  more,  than  I  would  pay  him,  and  have 
it  shipped  direct  to  me!  Thus  with  the  in- 
creasing number  of  purchases  the  chance  of 
getting  all  our  produce  is  worth  is  very  sen- 
sibly increased. 


SUPERSEDURE  QUEENS. 

"I  should  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you,  Mr.  Doolittle,  about  queens  which  are 
about  to  be  superseded  a  little  time  before 
the  honey  hai'vest.  This  past  spring  I  found 
that  some  of  my  older  queens  had  hard  work 
to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  colony.  A 
part  of  these  colonies  Would  build  supersed- 
ure  queen-cells,  and,  although  not  very  full 
of  bees,  several  of  them  would  swarm  on  these 
cells  unless  prevented." 

"About  what  time  in  the  spring  did  this 
happen,  Mr.  Sweet?" 

"A  large  part  of  these  colonies  mothered 
by  these  queens  would  endeavor  to  supersede 
in  May  or  June,  and,  although  not  by  any 
means  as  strong  in  bfees  as  those  mothered 
by  younger  queens,  quite  a  lot  would  swarm 
on  these  cells." 

"What  course  did  you  pursue  with  these 
colonies?" 

"I  had  started  in  to  control  swarming. 
Every  queen  that  seemed  able  to  do  reason- 
able service  till  the  flow  should  come  was  re- 


tained, and  the  cells  cut  out.  To  do  this  I 
handled  over  the  brood-combs  of  the  entire 
apiary  (for  I  could  not  tell  just  which  ones 
would  try  to  supersede  their  queens),  once 
in  ten  days  to  two  weeks." 

"  What  has  been  the  result?" 

"So  far  the  colonies  with  these  aged  queens 
do  not  seem  to  be  doing  nearly  as  well  as 
the  others." 

"Why  did  you  not  take  the  old  quetn 
away  and  let  a  yomng  queen  take  her  place?" 

"Because  I  did  not  consider  it  better  to 
requeen  in  that  way.  It  was  a  hard  time  to 
rear  queens,  and  to  have  these  colonies  rear 
young  queens  would  get  no  more  brood  for 
the  flow  than  to  keep  just  the  old  queens  a 
while  longer." 

"And  so  you  kept  cutting  out  these  cells?" 

"Yes.  By  frequent  overhauling  of  the 
brood-nests,  and  cutting  out  the  cells,  I  was 
able  to  keep  down  this  supersedure  swarm- 
ing." 

"The  same  making  you  lots  of  work  with 
the  prospect  of  poorer  returns  in  the  end?" 

"Yes." 

"Say,  Bro.  Sweet,  did  you  mean  to  give 
yourself  away  on  this  superseding  business?" 

"No." 

"Well,  if  you  did  not  you  have  done  it  all 
the  same." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

"You  go  on  and  tell  me  how  the  bees 
reared  queen-cells  to  supersede  those  old 
queens,  and  how  they  swarmed  with  those 
cells,  or  the  queens  which  emerged  from 
them,  and  then  tell  me  that  you  kept  all  of 
these  old  queens  possible,  because  it  was  a 
hard  time  to  rear  queens.  Didn't  you  do 
this?" 

"I  guess  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  I  did." 

"Then  you  told  me  that,  to  have  these  col- 
onies rear  young  queens,  would  get  no  more 
brood  for  the  flow  than  to  keep  just  the  old 
queen  a  while  longer.     Is  that  right?" 

"I  guess  it  is." 

"  So  you  just  worked  and  worked  to  keep 
down  supersedure  swarming?" 

"That  is  right.  I  see  you  intend  to  give 
me  a  pounding  so  I  might  just  as  well  own 
right  up." 

"Thank  you.  Now  let  me  say  that  the 
queens  which  would  have  emerged  from  those 
supersedure  cells  would  have  been  as  good 
as  any  queens  you  ever  had." 

"But  there  was  little  or  no  honey  coming 
in  when  these  cells  were  being  built  and  the 
larva3  fed." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  that. ' ' 

"I  know.  But  don't  the  bee-papers  and 
books  tell  us  that  good  queens  can  be  reared 
only  when  there  is  plenty  of  honey  and  pol- 
len coming  in  from  the  fields?" 

"Yes;  but  that  is  when  man  is  forcing  the 
bees  to  rear  queens.  When  the  bees  do  this 
of  their  own  accord,  when  their  old  mother 
is  present  right  in  the  brood-nest  with  them, 
rest  assured  that  they  make  no  mistake.  I 
guess  I  can  prove  this  to  you." 

"  I  hope  you  can;  for  if  this  is  so,  I  will  be 
on  the  lookout  for  such  cells  in  the  future." 

"In  cutting  or  pulling  these  supersedure 
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queen-cells  off  the  combs,  what  did  you  find 
in  them— plenty  of  royal  jelly  or  very  little?" 

"I  guess  you  are  going  to  prove  your 
point,  for  I  noticed  that  there  seemed  to  be 
more  jelly  in  them  than  in  any  queen-cells  I 
ever  pulled  off,  unless  I  except  some  extra 
heavy  colonies  which  had  swarmed  very  late 
one  season." 

"Yes.  That  royal-jelly  btsiness  proves  to 
your  own  mind  that  only  the  best  of  queens 
could  have  come  from  cells  so  well  supplied. 
Therefore  it  was  not  a  luird  time  to  rear 
queens,  for  the  bees  reared  them  themselves, 
without  any  hard  work  on  your  part  at  ail, 
and  fed  the  larva.^  in  those  cells,  calculating 
to  have  the  best  of  a  mother  from  the  one 
they  saved.  Now,  why  did  you  not  take 
every  cell  you  could  had,  but  one,  from  the 
first  colonies  which  built  cells,  and  put  one 
of  those  cells  in  each  colony  which  you 
thought  would  try  to  supei'sede  its  queen 
later  on?" 

"I  guess  I  was  more  bent  on  stopping  this 
supersedure  swarming  than  on  studying  up 
on  this  matter." 

"If  you  had  done  this  you  could  have  su- 
perseded those  old  queens  without  any  swarm- 
ing, any  cutting  of  cells,  or  any  exjiense  of 
brood-rearing,  and  done  the  whole  at  one 
stroke,  for  the  old  queen  would  have  kept 
right  on  laying  just  the  same  for  all  the  cell 
or  the  young  queen  emerging  therefrom,  till 
she  got  ready  to  die." 

"Don't  you  think  she  would  have  tried  to 
swarm  from  the  giving  of  the  cell?" 

"No,  not  if  given  before  a  lot  of  cells  had 
been  started.  It  was  the  plurality  of  young 
queens  in  their  cells  which  caused  your  weak 
colonies  to  swarm  as  you  told  me  about.  If 
you  had  given  the  cells  as  I  have  told  you, 
you  would  have  had  all  the  brood  you  would 
have  gotten  from  the  old  queen  in  any  event, 
till  this  queen  begax  to  lay,  when  she  would 
have  boomed  the  brood  with  little  danger 
from  swarming  during  the  whole  season;  for 
in  the  superseding  of  any  queen  beiore  the 
honey  harvest,  the  swarming  fever  seems  to 
be  satisfied,  unless  the  colony  swarms  from 
a  plurality  of  queens  in  the  cells  before  a 
young  one  gets  to  laying." 

"Well,  this  is  entirely  a  netv  thought  to 
me." 

"If  you  will  follow  it  out  you  will  find  it 
to  be  a  good  thought,  for  this  has  been  the 
way  I  have  managed  with  superseding  cells 
coming  early  in  the  season,  and  I  have  found 
there  is  no  w'ork  in  the  apiary  which  pays 
me  better  than  that  saving  all  supersedure 
cells." 


Gleanings   from    Foreign    Fields. 

BY  W.  K.  MORRISON. 


The  average  American  bee-keeper  is  anx- 
ious to  know  how  his  own  country  measures 
up  against  other  countries  in  the  matter  of 
bee-keeping;  but  it  is  hard  to  give  an  ans- 
wer.    The  United   Kingdom   certainly  uses 


the  nicest  hives,  quite  possibly  because  most 
of  them  are  made  in  this  country.  They 
spend  more  money  than  we  do  on  hives,  and 
get  a  good  article.  Americans  would  not 
care  to  pay  as  much.  They  also  go  to  more 
pains  than  we  do  in  inserting  full  sheets  of 
toundation  in  the  brood-frames  In  sections 
the  foundation  is  fastened  on  all  four  sides. 
which  produces  better-finished  section  honey! 
The  Britisher  has  the  time  to  do  things  well, 
and  he  does  them.  No  nation  in  Europe  does 
better  bee-keeping  than  old  Ireland. 

I>ance  is  very  scientific  in  all  that  it  does, 
and  bee-keeping  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
We  might  expect  this  in  the  mother-land  of 
Reaumur,  the  founder  of  experimental  api- 
culture. The  hives  of  France  are  largely 
on  the  Dadant  order,  with  deep  frames  for 
extractedhoney  production;  but  American 
hives  with  Hoffman  Langstroth  frames  and 
sections  are  making  considerable  progress. 
A  French  edition  of  Gleanings,  published 
independently  in  Paris,  is  doing  much  to 
make  French  bee-keepers  familiar  with  Amer- 
ican methods  of  apiculture.  No  other  coun- 
try in  Europe  is  so  quick  to  appreciate  our 
ideas  as  France,  for  the  people  generally  are 
ardent  admirers  of  the  American  republic, 
and  the  social  and  political  systems  of  the 
two  nations  are  much  alike.  "France  has  al- 
ways taken  a  prominent  position  in  apicul- 
ture, and  at  the  present  time  maintains  about 
a  dozen  bee-journals.  The  system  of  mova- 
ble combs  has  practically  full  sway,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  at  this  since  the  French  aie 
a  truly  scientific  people  in  all  respects,  al- 
ways ready  to  accept  something  better. 

Switzerland,  small  as  it  is,  occupies  a  high 
position  in  the  bee-keeping  world;  and,  being 
the  home  of  Huber,  we  need  not  marvel  at 
it.  It  is  also  the  homeland  of  our  so-called 
Italian  bees,  for  our  leather-colored  species 
comes  from  a  part  of  the  Swiss  republic  in 
and  around  Bellinzona.  The  Swiss  bee-keep- 
ers maintain  two  bee-papers— one  in  German 
and  the  other  in  French.  The  one  in  Ger- 
man is  a  model  bee-journal,  handsomely  il- 
lustrated, and  quite  scientific.  The  Swiss 
have  some  very  prominent  scientific  men 
connected  with  the  bee  industry — notably  the 
Goeldi  family,  two  of  whom  started  the  fine 
museum  at  Para,  Brazil,  now  presided  over 
by  Prof.  J.  Huber,  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Francois  Huber.  Prof.  Bourri,  of  the  Uni- 
versity Zurich,  is  a  distinguished  authority  on 
bees,  notably  on  foul  brood  and  partheno- 
genesis. 

Belgium  stands  well  to  the  front  in  bee- 
keeping, maintaining  six  French  bee-papers 
and  one  in  Flemish.  The  bee-keeping  indus- 
try is  here  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits. 

Netherland  has  two  bee-papers,  and  the 
industry  is  well  looked  after,  it  ought  to  be, 
in  Swammerdam's  country. 

Germany  and  Austria  maintain  about  HO 
bee-papers  at  present,  some  of  them  very 
creditable  productions.  This  shows  the  im- 
portance of  bee-keeping  in  countries  speak- 
the  German  tongue.  Some  of  the  best;  of 
these  papers  are  published  in  Austria  (Vien- 
na),   Bohemia,    and    Moravia;    Switzerland, 
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and  Luxemburg;  but  the  bulk  are  actually 
published  iu  Germany  proper. 

-The  bee-keepers  in  these  countries  are 
splendidly  organized,  and,  as  a  mile,  inclined 
to  be  scientihc.  But  the  hives  in  general  use 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  Britain  and  France. 
Of  late  they  have  started  to  copy  our  hives, 
and  some  dealers  are  selling  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  Dovetailed  and  the  Danzen| 
baker. 

In  wax-extractors  they  excel.  Deep-cell 
foundation  is  used  by  some,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  no  American  bee-keeper  would  use  it, 
for  it  is  both  very  heavy  and  expensive. 
Their  honey-extractors  are  also  inferior  to 
ours.  One  bee-journal,  however,  does  noth- 
ing but  advocate  American  methods,  though 
this  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  "Can 
any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?  " 

The  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
bee-keepers  meet  this  year  in  August  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Next  year  they  meet 
at  Bukawina,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian empire,  bordering  on  Rus- 
sia. They  muster  in  great  numbers  at  these 
meetings. 

Hungarian  bee-keeping  is  well  to  the  front, 
and  compares  with  Austria  very  well.  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  have  bee-papers 
copying  largely  from  our  American  journals. 
Russia  does  a  great  deal  in  bee-keeping,  and 
maintains  several  bee-journals  gotten  up  in 
good  shape.  They  turn  some  of  their  letters 
upside  down,  so  we  shall  not  read  what  they 
say. 

Italy  maintains  two  good  bee-papers,  but 
does  not  do  as  much  as  we  should  naturally 
expect  from  so  favorably  situated  a  country. 
In  North  Italy  the  industry  is  well  develop- 
ed, however. 

Spain  and  Portugal  are  backward  in  api- 
culture, and  neither  has  a  bee  journal  at  pres- 
ent. So  is  Greece.  Roumania  has  or  had  a 
bee-journal.     Servia  patterns  after  Hungary. 

Algeria  and  Tunis  are  prominent  bee 
countries.  The  former,  until  lately,  had  a 
bee  jom-nal;  but  this  was  given  up  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Bondonneau's  paper,  AjncuUure  Nou- 
velle.  Tunis  still  keeps  up  its  paper;  and 
the  bee-keepers'  society  thei*e  is  quite  wide- 
awake. They  stick  up  for  the  Punic  bee  on 
all  occasions,  and  probably  it  suits  their 
conditions  as  well  as  any.  Africa  may  be 
considered  the  homeland  of  the  bee  known 
to  science  as  Apis  mellijica,  and  bee  culture 
is  a  successful  industry  over  the  entire  con- 
tinent. Even  the  Sahara  has  its  apiaries  lo- 
cated on  the  oasis  where  the  date  palm  is 
the  leading  honey-plant.  Egypt  keeps  its 
bees  as  of  yore  when  the  Pharoahs  ruled  the 
land.  According  to  Schweinfurth  the  bees 
over  a  large  part  of  Africa  greatly  resemble 
our  hybrids  in  color,  and  according  to  some 
travelers  their  temper  is  about  the  same. 

Quite  possibly  it  would  pay  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  bees  of  Africa,  but  it 
would  be  a  rather  expensive  business  for 
an  individual  in  any  event.  We  know  that 
there  are  several  distinct  species  of  bees  in 
Africa  and  its  islands,  but  our  information 
0,3  to  their  real  value  to  us  is  next  to  nothing. 


MAKING  INCREASE  VS.  BUYING  COL- 
ONIES. 


Buying  Bees  in  Hives  of  all  Kinds  and 
Shapes  a  Bad  Plan;  Danger  of  Bringing 
in  Fonl  Brood:  How  to  Make  Early  In- 
crease. 

BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 

This  question  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  those  who  have  but  few  colonies  and  are 
anxious  to  secure  a  larger  number  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  we  could  buy  good  Italian  bees 
at  a  fair  price  in  the  same  kind  of  a  hive  we 
use,  tilled  with  good  worker  combs,  then  it 
might  be  as  well  to  buy  part  of  our  increase 
as  to  make  them  from  the  colonies  we  al- 
ready have;  but  this  we  can  seldom  do  unless 
we  buy  of  a  supply-dealer.  Then  we  can 
get  a  good  standard  hive  with  good  combs 
and  as  choice  a  queen  as  we  care  to  pay  for. 

If  you  want  to  buy  bees  I  think,  when  all 
things  are  considered,  this  is  the  better  party 
to  buy  from. 

If  we  get  our  bees  of  some  one  who  has 
never  kept  more  than  a  few  colonies  and  is 
anxious  to  go  out  of  the  business,  then  we 
usually  get  hives  of  bixt  little  value  except 
for  kindling-wood,  and  combs  tit  only  for 
wax,  with  queens  from  one  to  five  years  old, 
of  all  grades,  from  fairly  well-mated  Italians 
down  the  line  to  the  blacks. 

But  sometimes  it  is  best  to  buy  these  al- 
most worthless  colonies  in  order  to  get  them 
where  their  drones  can  be  destroyed.  In  this 
case  you  had  better  Italianize  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  then  set  on  top  one  of  your  stand- 
ard hives  tilled  with  combs,  one  of  which 
contains  brood;  then  put  their  queen  on  this 
frame  of  brood  and  put  a  queen-excluder  be- 
tween the  hives  so  as  to  keep  the  queen  in 
the  upper  hive;  then  in  2)  days  take  out  the 
under  hive  and  use  it  as  you  see  lit.  Your 
aluaost  worthless  colony  will  now  be  Ital- 
ianized and  nicely  transferred  to  your  staml- 
ard  hive.  This  we  find  is  the  most  practical 
method  of  disposing  of  those  undesirable  col- 
onies which  were  in  hives  of  all  forms  and 
sizes. 

If  your  circumstances  are  such  that  you 
can  hardly  affoi'd  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  your 
surplus  in  making  increase,  then  you  must 
be  careful  and  make  only  such  increase  as 
will  add  to  your  surplus.  This  is  an  easy 
thing  to  do  where  the  principal  harvest 
comes  in  August;  but  if  it  is  in  June,  then  it 
requires  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  reai'ing  queens  and  di- 
viding colonies  that  have  ever  been  practiced, 
in  order  to  make  it  a  success. 

Those  of  us  who  produce  extracted  honey 
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can  make  our  increase  much  cheaper  and 
easier  than  those  who  produce  comb  honey. 
VVith  us  we  can  divide  our  colonies  in  almost 
any  way  without  seriously  affecting  our  sur- 
plus. We  always  make  rather  more  incx'ease 
in  June  than  we  expect  to  put  into  winter 
quarters  in  the  fall;  then  when  a  colony  loses 
its  queen,  or  is  not  what  it  should  be,  on  the 
eve  of  our  harvest  we  unite  it  with  another. 
At  this  time  we  like  to  have  every  colony  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  we  care  but  little  for 
weak  colonies. 

DANGER  OF  DISEASE. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  buy- 
ing bees  here  and  there  around  the  country 
is  the  liability  of  bringing  diseased  colonies 
into  your  apiary.  This  we  should  ever  bear 
in  mind,  and  never  take  any  chances  that 
we  can  pi'event.  Then  the  trouble  of  finding 
bees  for  sale,  and  the  expense  of  bringing 
them  home,  many  times  is  no  small  matter. 
I  have  been  all  over  this  part  of  the  business, 
and  I  don't  care  to'  ry  it  again. 

In  regard  to  making  our  increase,  it  can 
now  be  done  very  easily  since  we  can  rear 
queens  with  so  little  trouble  that  it  is  easy  to 
have  all  we  care  to  use  ever  ready  at  almost 
any  time.  Then  by  stimulating  breeding  by 
feeding  so  as  io  have  strong  colonies  ready 
to  divide  as  early  as  our  young  queens  com- 
mence to  lay,  we  can  certainly  make  our  in- 
crease much  cheaper  than  to  buy  undesirable 
bees;  therefore  I  can  not  advise  you  to  buy 
bees  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  I  do  ad- 
vise you  to  study  well  all  the  latest  improv- 
ed methods  of  rearing  queens  and  making 
increase. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  STARTING  RIGHT. 

You  are  the  architect  of  your  business — 
yes,  of  your  whole  life;  so  let  no  opportunity 
for  improvement  pass  unimproved.  Before 
entering  upon  bee-keeping  or  any  other  line 
of  business,  be  sure  you  start  right.  My 
friend,  did  you  ever  realize  the  importance 
of  those  two  words, "  start  I'ight"?  Teach 
your  little  children  to  study  them;  and  when 
you  see  those  poor  drifting  wrecks  of  human- 
ity wandering  up  and  down  your  highways 
in  their  abject  poverty,  tell  your  cnildren 
that  those  poor  souls  which  are  now  fairly 
steeped  in  vice  and  crime  are  the  result  of 
starting  wrong  in  this  life,  and  that  only  God 
knows  what  the  result  will  be  in  the  life  to 
come. 

Please  pardon  me  in  so  often  drifting  from 
my  subject;  but  when  I  think  of  that  short 
sentence  it  seems  as  if  I  could  write  a  whole 
volume  on  its  importance. 

THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  MAKE  INCREASE. 

There  are  various  ways  of  making  increase. 
We  prefer  to  build  up  the  colonies  to  be  di- 
vided until  they  are  very  strong  in  bees  and 
brood;  then  when  the  division  is  made  and 
the  queenless  pai*t  is  given  a  laying  queen, 
we  soon  have  two  gO(jd  colonies  ready  for 
the  harvest.  We  thmk  this  is  a  much  better 
way  than  to  build  up  nuclei.  Let  the  same 
rule  apply  to  making  increase,  as  all  other 
work  in  the  apiary,  which  should  be  a  har- 


monizing with  your  knowledge  and  the  nat- 
ural instincts  of  your  bees.  This  is  quite 
important  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 
If  we  adopt  methods  according  to  their  nat- 
ural instincts  then  sui'ely  we  shall  secure  bet- 
ter results  than  if  we  try  to  force  them  into 
unnatural  conditions,  which  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent soon  causes  them  to  become  discouraged. 

IMPROVING   THE    APPEARANCE    OF   THE  API- 
ARY. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  another  busy 
season;  and  while  we  are  intent  on  securing 
all  the  surplus  we  can,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  importance  of  improving  our  apiary, 
both  in  appearance  and  real  value.  A  coat 
of  new  paint  on  many  hives  will  add  much 
to  their  general  appearance,  and  a  few  choice 
queens  of  some  valuable  strain  of  bees  not 
related  to  those  we  have  will  often  add  many 
dollars  to  its  real  value.  In  this  way,  at  a 
small  expense  we  can  make  our  business 
more  attractive  and  profitable,  each  of  which 
has  much  to  do  with  our  success;  and  when 
we  can  catch  the  fleeting  thoughts  of  to-day 
and  weave  them  into  practical  methods  for 
to-morrow,  then  let  us  not  stop  but  continue 
our  work  until,  thi'ough  the  medium  of  our 
journals,  they  are  given  to  the  world  for  the 
help  of  man. 


A  SEASON'S  A\  ORK  AVITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 

Swarm  Control  and  Comb-honey  Production; 

Why  the  Sectional  Hive  is  Superior 

to  its  Older  Rivals. 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


[The  reader  should  understand  at  the  outset  that 
the  weather  conditions  mentioned  in  the  subjoined 
article  are  those  for  hint  year,  not  this  yrar.  Mr. 
Hand  speaks  of  the  conditions  of  the  season  as  they  oc- 
curred in  order  that  he  may  show  how  to  meet  those 
conditions.  While  the  season  this  year  is  materially 
different,  the  principles  here  laid  down  can  be  made 
to  apply  just  the  same.  The  reader  must  keep  clearly 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Hand's  colonies  are  divided  into 
three  groups  as  explained  in  his  article  in  the  last  is- 
sue, and  as  shown  in  diagrams  on  the  following  pages 
—Ed.] 

The  fruit-trees  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and 
the  happy  hum  of  the  honey-bee  is  sweet 
music  to  our  eai:s,  for  the  honey  supply  in 
some  of  our  hives  is  getting  rather  low,  "ow- 
ing to  the  immense  quantities  of  brood  that 
our  mammoth  colonic:*  have  been  rearing  of 
late,  and  visions  of  the  possible  sugar-barrel 
in  the  not  distant  future  had  begun  to  loom 
up  before  us;  however,  with  favorable  weath- 
er for  a  few  days  all  our  anxieties  along  this 
line  will  be  dispelled,  for  ouT  strong  colonies 
will  soon  fill  their  hives  with  the  rich  nectar 
from  the  everywhere  abundant  fruit-blooms. 
As  explained  in  the  last  article,  our  colonies 
are  divided  into  three  diffei-ent  classes  of  fif- 
ty each.  The  diagram.  Fig.  1,  shows  one  of 
each  class. 

The  weather  at  this  time  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  every  thing  looks  favorable 
for  a  good  flow  of  nectar  from  fruit  bloom; 
and  as  our  colonies  are  all  very  strong  in 
bees  we  will  place  on  each  colony  a  super  of 
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sections  filled  with  foundation  by  our  new  pro- 
cess that  we  will  explain  in  our  next  article. 
We  do  not  expect  to  get  any  surplus  honey 
from  fruit-bloom,  and  our  o'bjeet  in  putting 
thejsections  on  at  this  time  is  to  get  the  foun- 
dat  on  partly  drawn  out  so  as  to  get  the  bees 
at  work  in  the  supers  at  the  very  beginning 
of  clover- bloom. 

THE  BAIT  SECTION   OF   PARTLY  DRAWN  COMB 
NOT  ADVISED. 

Some  advocate  the  use  of  12-bait  sections 
in  each  super  to  coax  the  bees  to  begin  work 
in  the  sections.  However,  since  such  baits, 
when  finished,  are  invariablv  off-gradp.  and 
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this.     Although  the  bees  are  gathering  a  lit- 
tle honey,  yet  .there  is  not  enough  of  a  flow 
to  warrant  putting  on  the  sections,  and  only 
the  very  strong   colonies    are   making    any 
gain,  and    bees    are   not   yet   building    new 
combs;  and,  though  they  will  store  consider- 
able honey  in  the  extracting-supers,  yet  they 
would  not  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  sec- 
tions, and  would   only  daub  them  with  pro- 
polis, and  gnaw  holes  in  the  foundation.     Our 
reason  for  putting  on  the  extract ing-combs 
at  this  time  is  to  coax  the  bees  to  store  the 
honey  above  as  fast  as  it  is  gathered,  so  that 
the  queens  can  fill  the  whole  brood-chamber 
full    of    brood,   which    they   will 
quickly  do  since  the  fertility  of 
the  queens   is    in    excess    of  the 
room  in  all  our  brood-chambers. 


'--  Queen  he /uder 
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Fig.  1.  This  represents  the  apiary  which  consists  of  150  stands 
divided  into  3  groups  as  shown. 


Vi  second-quality  sections  in  each  super  would 
seem  like  rather  expensive  bait,  we  prefer  to 
render  our  bait  sections  up  into  wax,  and 
use  full -sheets  of  foundation  freshly  drawn 
out  into  combs  during  fruit-bloom  by  our 
mammoth  two-queen  colonies.  With  our  ex- 
tra-strong colonies,  and  our  bees  being  ac- 
customed to  passing  freely  from  one  brood- 
section  to  another  of  our  hives,  no  coaxing 
is  necessary  in  order  to  get  our  bees  to  begin 
work  in  the  supers.  This  is  the  least  of  our 
troubles. 

May  30. — Fruit-bloom  is  over,  and  our  bees 
have  put  in  good  time.  Qur  extra-strong 
colonies  have  stood  us  in  good  stead,  as  the 
hives  are  all  well  supplied  with  honey,  which, 
together  with  what  they  will  gather  from  lo- 
cust-bloom and  tulip  or  poplar,  will  keep  up 
brood-rearing  finely  until  clover  blooms, 
which  will  be  in  about  two  weeks.  We  will 
now  remove  the  supers  of  sections.  We  find 
that  we  have  got  150  supers  in  which  the 
foundation  is  more  or  less  drawn  out.  This 
will  give  the  bees  a  fine  start  when  clover 
opens. 

PUTTING   ON    FIRST    EXTRACTING-SDPERS   IN- 
STEAD OF   COMB-HONEY  SUPERS. 

June  10. — Clover  is  beginning  to  bloom,  but 
it  has  been  very  dry  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
outlook  for  a  crop  of  clover  honey  is  very 
discouraging:  however,  if  we  get  rain  soon 
we  may  even  yet  secure  a  partial  crop  of 
(tlover  honey.  As  a  little  honey  is  being 
gathered  we  will  place  a  super  of  extracting- 
combs  on  each  of  our  hives,  first  placing  on 
each  hive  a  queen-excluding  honey-board. 
Why  do  we  pvit  on  extracting-combs  if  we 
are  going  to  produce  comb  honey?  Whynot 
put  on  the  sections  at  once?     The  reason  is 


ALL     BROOD    AND     NO    HONEY  IN 
THE   BROOD-CHAMBER. 

We  want  a  ^^rood-chamber  for 
brood,  and  of  such  a  size  that  the 
average  queen  can  fill  it  with 
l)rood.  If  one  can't  do  it  we  will 
use  two,  for  our  brood-chambers 
must  be  kept  full  of  brood,  and 
queens  cost  nothing,  and  brood- 
combs  cost  money  If  we  use  a 
full-depth  single  brood-chamber 
of  a  size  to  develop  fully  the  fer- 
tility of  the  best  queens,  as  some 
the  average  queen  will  not  be 
it;  hence  the  brood-chamber  be- 


advocate, 
able  to  fill 

comes  a  store-house  for  honey,  and  swarm- 
ing and  poor  work  in  the  sections  is  the  re- 
sult. The  most  satisfactory  work  in  the  su- 
pers, as  a  rule,  is  done  by  the  colonies  that 
store  the  least  honey  in  the  brood-chamber. 
If  we  would  get  the  best  work  that  our  bees 
are  capable  of  doing  we  must  keep  the  brood- 
chamber  practically  free  from  capped  honey. 
This  is  also  right  along  in  line  with  perfect 
swarm  control. 

We  will  now  go  to  our  cell-building-colo- 
nies and  get  a  batch  of  queen-cells  which  we 
will  place  in  West  cell-protectors,  and  push 
down  between  the  combs  of  our  50  nuclei, 
and  also  of  the  two  colonies  that  were  queen- 
less. 

June  25, — The  "bees  have  been  storing  a  little 
honey  in  the  extracting-combs  right  along, 
but  not  enough  to  warrant  putting  on  the 
sections.  We  have  had  no  rain  during  this 
month,  and  every  thing  is  pretty  well  dried 
up,  and  we  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  even 
being  able  to  put  on  the  section  supers  before 
basswood  blooms;  however,  the  basswood- 
trees  are  loaded  with  healthy  buds  that  bid 
fair  to  open  at  an  early  date,  and  we  are  yet 
hopeful  of  being  able  to  secvire  a  little  sm-plus 
from  basswood.  This  is  our  last  resort,  for 
we  do  not  get  any  surplus  from  fall  flowers 
in  our  location,  'md  we  consider  ourselves 
in  luck  if  our  bees  gather  enough  from  this 
source  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 

Our  three-deckers  at  this  time  ai'e  fairly 
boiling  over  with  bees,  and  the  extracting- 
supers  are  nearly  full  of  honey,  and  the 
brood-combs  are  whitened  a  little  along  the 
top-bars,  which  tells  us  to  be  ready  with  the 
section-supers  at  the  opening  of  basswood- 
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bloom,  so  we  will  bring  out  the  section-su- 
pers and  pile  them  up  in  the  apiary  so  that 
we  can  put  them  on  at  short  notice.  Although 
our  three-deckers  have  an  inch  block  under 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  hives,  and  a 
half-inch  piece  under  the  back  end  of  the 
covers  with  a  good  shade-board  over  every 
hive  that  is  at  all  exposed  to  the  sun,  yet  the 
bees  of  these  hives  are  hanging  out  on  the 
outside  of  the  hives;  and  as  our  other  colo- 
nies are  bunching  out  we  will  tip  them  all 
up  and  put  an  inch  block  under  each  front 
cover;  also  a  half-inch  block  under  the  back 
end  oif  the  cover. 

July  2. — We  have  had  a  tine  I'ain,  and  the 
bees  are  beginning  to  woi'k  a  little  on  bass- 
wood-bloom;  and,  although  it  is  nearly  dai'k, 
yet  the  bees  are  leaving  their  perches  on  the 
outside  of  the  hives  and  making  a  bee-line 
to  the  timber. 

July  3. — We  were  out  at  half-past  four,  but 

the  bees  were  out  before,  and  the  droning  of 

the   heavy-laden   bees  gladdened  our  heart 

and  also  quickened 

I 1   our   steps     to    get 

those  sections  on 
the  hives.  It  be- 
comes necessary 
at  this  time  to 
have  50  brood- 
sections  full  of 
newly  drawn 
combs,  for  pur- 
poses which  will  be 
described  later;  so 
we  will  place  a 
brood-section  hav- 
ing full  sheets  of 
medium  brood 
foundation  in 
brood  -  frames  on 
each  of  the  50  ex- 
tracting colonies 
next  to  the  brood- 
chamber,  where  the 
foundation  will  be 
quickly  drawn  out. 


Super  of 
£)(iractlnp  Combs 
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and  tilled  with  eggs.     See  Fig.  2. 

PUTTING  ON   THE   SECTION-SUPER.S. 

We  will  now  go  to  the  50  nuclei,  all  of  which 
at  this  time  contain  laying  queens,  and  re- 
move the  covers,  placing  on  each  hive  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board,  after  which 
we  will  go  to  one  of  the  50  two-queen  colo- 
nies, and  remove  the  extracting-super,  which 
is  now  full  of  honey,  and  with  our  hive-lift- 
ing device,  to  be  described  later,  quickly 
swing  the  hive  clear  from  the  bottom-board 
and  place  directly  on  the  bottom- board  the 
extracting-super  full  of  uncapped  honey,  and 
drop  the  hive  back  in  position  now  on  the 
extracting-super.  We  will  now  remove  the 
top  brood-section  with  the  queen,  placing  it 
on  one  of  the  nucleus  hives  having  the  queen- 
excluder  in  place  and  put  on  the  cover.  We 
will  proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
49  colonies  having  two  queens,  after  which 
we  will  place  on  each  of  these  colonies  a  sec- 
tion super  of  drawn  foundation  that  we  had 
started  on  fruit-bloom,  first  removing  the  top 
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brood-section  after 
driving  the  bees 
down,  so  as  not  to 
get  the  queen,  and 
place  the  queen- 
excluder  on  the 
lower  brood  -  sec- 
tion, and  on  this 
place  the  section- 
super,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  section- 
super  we  will  place 
the  top  brood-sec- 
tion, thus  placing 
the  section-super  in 
the  center  of  the 
brood  -  chamber, 
where  the  bees  will 
immediately  begin 
work  on  the  par- 
tially drawn  combs  i-iG.  £>. 
in  the  sections  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Why  did  you  place  the  extracting-super 
full  of  uncapped  honey  below  the  brood- 
chamber?  It  is  pretty  generally  understood 
by  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  hab- 
its and  instincts  of  bees  that  they  will  not  al- 
low honey  to  i-emain  for  any  length  of  time 
below  their  brood.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  instinct  of  the  bees  we  place  the  extract- 
ing-supers  full  of  uncapped  honey  below  the 
brood,  knowing  that  such  honey  will  be 
quickly  removed  and  placed  above  the  brood, 
which  in  this  case  will  be  in  the  sections, 
since  the  top  bi'ood  section  is  full  of  brood 
clear  to  the  top-bar,  it  having  been  up  to  this 
time  the  bottom  brood-section. 

HOW  AND  WHY   THE   SECTIONAL   HIVE  IS  SU- 
PERIOR TO  THE  OLD-STYLE  ONE- 
BROOD-CHAMBER  HIVE. 

Reader,  compare  this  with  other  methods 
in  which  the  honey  is  placed  at  the  sides  of 
the  brood-chamber.  Although  bees  will 
quickly  remove  any  and  all  honey  that  is 
placed  below  their  brood,  yet  they  are  often 
very  loath  to  remove  honey  from  the  sides 
of  a  deeper  one-brood-chamber  (especially  is 
this  true  of  the  Italians),  since  bees  always 
store  honey  at  the  sides  of  the  brood  but 
never  below  it. 

This  proves  the  truth  of  our  statement  in 
a  former  article,  that  the  manipulations  of 
the  sectional  hive  enable  the  apiarist  to  turn 
the  instincts  of  the  bees  to  his  own  account 
in  solving  the  most  perplexing  problems  of 
successful  apiculture.  Compare  our  light- 
ning methods  of  hive  manipulations  with  the 
old-fogy  methods  of  handling  brood-frames 
and  dummies!  What  is  your  opinion  re- 
garding the  expediency  of  building  up  a  col- 
ony of  bees  by  adding  one  frame  at  a  time, 
and  closing  up  each  time  with  a  f/«?«TOy/?  Have 
you  seen  any  place  anywhei'e  in  any  of  our 
manipulations  whei'e  it  would  have  been  at 
all  desirable  to  handle  brood- frames".'  and 
have  we  not  proven  thus  far  that  the  han- 
dling of  brood- frames  as  a  business  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy,  not  mentioning  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  bees  caused  by  overhauling 
the  combs  evex-y  little  while,  and  often  im- 
properly spacing  them?     We  are  telling  you 
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just  how  our  apiary  was  worked  during  the 
season  of  1906  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell  it  from 
memory. 
Birmingham,  Ohio. 


SOME  YORK  STATE  BEE  KEEPERS. 

Fourteen -f ream e  Hives  for  the  Production  of 

Extracted  Honey;  Rpdncin^the 

Swarmino;  Tendency. 

BY  D.  EVKKKTT  LYON, 

Field  Correspondent  for  Gleanings. 


Just  across  the  Hudson  River,  not  far  from 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  is  the  town  of  Hud- 
son. Residing  here  is  one  of  the  up-to-date 
bee-keepers  of  New  York  —  James  McNeill, 
a  man  who  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

His  home  apiary,  consisting  of  about  300 
colonies,  was  a  model.     The  grass  was  cut. 


and  sweet  clover,  with  a  slight  trace  of  bass- 
wood.  I  can  certify  to  its  rich  ripe  flavor, 
for  I  sampled  it  liberally. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  McNeill  had 
already  extracted  over  17,000  lbs.,  and  the 
prospect  was  for  about  25,000  lbs.  in  all,  and 
that  in  a  not  very  favorable  season. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  McNeill, 
after  much  experimenting,  was  beginning  to 
put  his  colonies  into  14-frame  hives,  using  the 
standard  frames;  and  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  these  big  hives  do  certainly  produce 
the  goods,  and  are  not  as  much  inclined  to 
swarm. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  in 
several  yards  I  visited  last  year,  many  bee- 
keepers who  were  producing  extracted  hon- 
ey were  inclining  more  and  more  to  larger 
hives. 

With  the  Ferris  plan  of  two  queens  in  a 
hive   before  the   honey-flow,  in  these  large 


FIG.  1.— JAS.   BUNEILL'S  APIAKY  AT    HUDSON,   N.   Y. ;     GKASS   ALL   CUT,  AND   HIVES  ARRANGED 

IN    ROWS. 


while  the  hives  were  arranged  in  order  by 
rows,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  all  being  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  producing  an  average  of 
75  lbs.  per  colony. 

Mr.  McNeill  began  bee-keeping  in  1880  with 
two  colonies;  and,  though  busy  with  other 
lines,  of  course,  he  has  kept  increasing  his 
colonies  until  at  the  time  of  my  visit  he  had 
about  450  in  three  diifercut  yards. 

The  opening  of  last  season  found  him  with 
275  colonies,  which  had  been  increased  to 
450;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  continue  in- 
crease further  until  the  number  should  reach 
500  or  GOO.. 

Although  located  near  Albany,  Mr.  Mc- 
Neill's bees  have  access  to  little  or  no  buck- 
wheat, the  principal  crop  being  from  white 


hives,  there  are  possibilities  in  bee-keeping 
yet  to  be  realized. 

Mr.  McNeill  is  an  ardent  Prohibitionist, 
being  the  county  chairman;  in  fact,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  county  executive  committee 
at  his  house  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Rye,  N.  Y. 


DO  NOT  SPRAY  BLOSSOMS. 


BY   PROF. 


H.   A.  SURFACE,    STATE   ZOOLOGIST 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Occasionally  we  hear  of  persons  spraying 
blossoms,  and  are  surprised  to  know  that,  in 
this  time  of  advanced  knowledge  concerning 
spraying  and  fruit-growing,  any  person  who 
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FIG.   3. — A   FAKT   OF    MK.    11'  NEILL'S   Ai'IAliY  IN    THE  OKCnAKD. 


owns  only  a  single  tree  would  be  so  blind  to 
his  own  interest  as  to  attempt  to  spray  that 
tree  while  in  bloom.  The  tirst  and  primary 
reason  for  not  spraying  while  in  bloom  is 
that  the  spray  liquid  is  quite  liable  to  fall 
upon  the  very  delieate  and  tender  pistil,  or 


FIG.   3. — McNeill's     LAKGE      hive      HOLUlNvi 

14  frames  of  langstroth  size. 


central  part  of  the  tiower,  and  destroy  it. 
Thus  it  would  kill  the  young  fruit,  just  as 
would  severe  frost  coming  at  the  same  time. 

if  the  person  should  anticipate  a  crop  of 
fruit  that  would  be  entirely  too  heavy,  and 
should  desire  to  thin  it,  he  might  use  the 
spray-pump  to  aid  in  so  doing,  but  this  would 
be  a  very  undesirable  and  inadvisable  meth- 
od of  attempting  to  thin  fruit. 

The  second  reason  for  not  spraying  while 
in  bloom  is  that,  by  so  doing,  the  bees  and 
other  insects  which  are  depended  upon  to 
carry  pollen  from  Mower  to  tiower  are  liable 
to  1)6  killed  by  such  spray.  At  the  base  of 
petals  or  showy  parts  of  a  liower  are  the  nec- 
tar-glands for  the  purpose  of  secreting  nec- 
tar and  attracting  insects  of  various  kinds. 
Their  function,  in  turn,  is  to  carry  the  yellow 
"tiower  dust,"  or  pollen,  from  one  dower  to 
another  and  thus  insure  cross-fertilization. 
in  many  tiowers  there  are  conditions  by 
which  self-fertilization  is  entirely  impossible, 
and  no  seed  nor  fruit  would  be  produced 
were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  such  insects  as 
the  bees.  Thus,  even  if  a  person  be  not  a 
l)ee-keeper,  it  becomes  quite  important  for 
him  as  a  fruit  grower  to  preserve  the  bees 
that  are  Hying  about  the  blossoms  of  the 
fruit-trees,  and  avoid  any  action  that  might 
destroy  them. 

The'third  reason  for  not  spraying  while  in 
bloom  is  that  there  is  no  pest  for  which  to 
spray  at  this  particular  time.  It  is  too  early 
to  spray  for  the  codling  moth  or  curculio, 
and  there  will  be  no  decidedly  beneficial  re- 
sults to  come  from  spraying  at  such  time.  It 
is  l)y  all  means  best  to  wait  until  just  after 
the  petals  or  showy  parts  of  the  liower  drop, 
^nd  then  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
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to  which  is  added  Paris 
green  or  arsenite  of  lead. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  made  by  dissolving 
four  pounds  of  bluestone 
or  sulphate  of  copper  in 
fifty  gallons  of  water, 
and  adding  six  pounds 
of  lime,  slaked,  and 
made  into  a  milk  of  lime 
and  strained.  To  this 
fifty  gallons  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  add  ei- 
ther one-third  pound  of 
Paris  green  or  two 
pounds  of  arsenite  of 
lead.  Spray  well  over 
the  trees  just  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  and  you 
will  kill  the  codling 
moth,  which  is  the  insect 
that  causes  the  wormy 
quinces,  pears,  and  ap- 
ples, and  also  the  cur- 
culio,  which  punctures 
plums,  cherries,  and  oth- 
er fruits.  Repeat  this 
spray  in  about  ten  days, 
and  no  other  spray  will 
be  necessary  for  the 
codling  moth. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


^■16.  4.— A  LARGE     WELL-MADE     SOLAH     WAX-EXTRACTOR     IS     A 

NECESSITY   IN   ALMOST  ANY  APIARY. 


BEES  IN  A  CITY  A  PLEASURE  AND  A 
PROFIT. 


Honey  for  Home  Use. 

BY  COKA   JUNE  SHEPPARD. 


Our  reason  for  keeping  bees  is  that  in 
these  days  of  advilteration  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce on  our  acre  of  land  all  that  we  eat. 
To  get  things  fi'esh  from  nature  seems  the 
only  way  to  get  pure  food. 


FIG.   1.— NORTHWEST   WINDBREAK    OVEK   BOX   HIVES 


When  tlie  snow  was  still  on  the  ground 
last  winter,  my  husband  purchased  two  old 
box  hives  full  of  bees.  The  price  paid  was 
$3.00.  A  northwest  windbreak  was  made 
for  them  (Fig.  1),  and  we  commenced  to 
read  every  thing  that  came  our  way  which 
related  to  bees.  By  May,  the  month  for 
swarming,  we  felt  confident  to  care  for  the 
swarms  the  old  hives  would  send  out.  Two 
new  Danzenbaker  hives  had  been  purchased, 
and  the  bees  were  eagerly  watched.  At  last 
the  swarm  came  forth 
and  alighted  on  the  ap- 
ple-tree over  the  hives. 
A  limb  was  soon  sawed 
off  and  the  bees  carried 
to  the  new  hive  (Fig.  2). 
It  was  the  work  of  a 
very  short  time. 

A  swarm  in  May  is  worth 
a  load  of  hay; 

A  swarm  in  June  is  worth 
a  silver  spoon; 

A  swarm  in  July  isn't 
worth  a  fly. 

We  felt  rich  to  have 
ours  swarm  in  May.  A 
few  days  later  the  other 
old  hive  sent  out  a 
swarm,  and  they  like- 
wise settled  in  the  old 
apple  -  tree.  Swarm 
number  two  was  also 
easily  captured.  Then 
we  felt  rich  indeed,  with 
four  hives  of  bees  work- 
ing early  and  late  to  fill 
our  lai'der  for  the  win- 
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ter.  In  ten  days  supers  were  placed  on  the 
new  hives,  and  when  they  were  filled  we  pro- 
tected ourselves  with  veil  and  gloves,  and, 
armed  with  a  smoker,  took  up  the  honey. 
There  is  now  a  large  supply  put  away  for 
winter  use. 
Shiloh,  N.  J. 


CLOVER. 


Why  it  Does  not  Always  Secrete  Nectar. 

BY  JAMES   M.  PULLEY. 


On  page  1484,  last  year's  volume,  in  your 
footnote  to  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  Straws  you 
write:  "It  is  not  that  nature  is  less  lavish 
than  she  used  to  be  in  secreting  nectar,  but 
rather  that  there  are  too  many  bees  for  the 
pasturage,"  and  so  account  for  the  fact  that 
clover  fails  to  yield  a  crop  of  honey  in  local- 
ities that  have  previously  given  satisfactory 
yields. 

My  own  Ojjinion,  based  greatly  on  obser- 
vation, is  that  not  clover  alone  but  all  other 
vegetation  has  favorable  as  well  as  unfavor- 
able seasons  in  growth  and  nectar  yield,  and 
which  I  am  not  inclined  to  lay  either  to  the 
lack  of  lavishness  of  nature  or  to  the  over- 
stocking of  a  given  territory  as  suggested  by 
the  editor,  but  to  other  causes. 


First  of  all,  and  touching  the  question 
strongest,  I  would  suggest  that  certain  ele- 
ments of  soils  have  been  exhausted  by  con- 
tinuous cropping  on  one  variety  of  crops — 
for  instance,  crops  that  produce  tvhite  strav^ 
are  known  to  impoverish  all  soils  to  a  great 
degree,  as  are  plants  of  the  mustard  family 
—so  much  so  that,  in  the  preparation  of 
leases  in  several  sections  in  England,  a  para- 
graph is  inserted  prohibiting  the  growth  of 
a  white-straw  crop  on  the  same  land  but 
once  in  four  years,  while  certain  other  re- 
strictions are  placed  upon  the  growth  or  cul- 
tivation of  mustaixl.  Wliite  mustard  may  be 
grown  under  certain  conditions  and  restric- 
tions, probably  so  as  not  to  draw  the  I'ein  too 
tight  on  the  tenant,  as  this  crop  is  a  good 
paying  one  on  light  to  moderate  loam  soils 
with  experienced  husbandry. 

From  the  foregoing  deductions  it  may  be 
drawn  that  I  consider  it  has  been  man's  lack 
of  method  in  treating  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion that  has  made  the  clovers  and  perhaps 
some  plants  probably  less  free  in  the  secre- 
tion of  nectar,  which  would  seem  to  be  borne 
out  from  the  fact  that,  the  longer  land  has 
been  under  cultivation  and  the  influence  of 
the  white  man,  the  less  likelihood  is  there  of 
being  a  How  of  nectar  from  clover.  This  is 
particularly  instanced  hj  the  scarcity  of  clo- 


FIG.  3. — HIVING   A   SWAKM   IN   DANZENBAKEE   HlVi.:^. 
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FIG.  1. — APIARY  OF  M.  Jb.  IKiiJliLE,  MAiWllALL,  .MO.,  SHOW  liSG  HOW   OKASS  AND  WEEDS  WEKE 
KEPT  DOWN   BY   FOUR  SHEEP;   HIVES   ARE   INCLOSED   IN  TAR-PAPER  WINTER  CASES. 


ver  honey  in  New  England,  or  at  least  this 
portion  of  it,  as  we  seldom  get  a  yield  of 
any  importance  from  this  source,  even  though 
the  hives  "boil  over"  with  bees  of  the  best 
kind. 

To  digress  a  little  from  bee-keeping  to 
farming  I  will  give  about  what  is  known  in 
P^nglaud  as  the  "four-course  shift"  in  agri- 
culture, which  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  maintaining  the  fertil- 
ity of  a  moderate  to  heavy  loam  ( such  as  we 
frequently  meet  in  this  pai't  of  New  England). 

1.  White-straw  crop — wheat,  oats,  or  bar- 
ley, seeded  in  fall  with  clover. 

2.  Crop  of  clover  hay;  soil  to  yield  two  crops 
in  fall  or  spring. 

3.  Crop  of  roots — mangolds,  turnips,  or 
kohlrabis.  The  turnips  may  be  fed  off  with 
sheep  in  fall,  optional  with  tenant. 

4.  Fallow  (or  idleness),  to  allow  land  to 
recuperate. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  the  old  Mosaic  law 
provided  that  land  should  remain  idle  one 
year  in  seven.  This  applies  to  leased  or 
hired  land.  Where  the  occupant  is  also  the 
owner  he  may  farm  to  suit  his  own  fancy, 
just  as  freely  as  in  the  United  States;  but  as 
so  much  of  the  English  land  is  tenanted  with 
leases  of  7,  14,  or  21  years,  or  perhaps  long- 
er, a  method  suitable  to  the  locality  or  estate 
is  usually  laid  down  and   lived  up  to.     Be- 


sides this,  all  hay,  straw,  and  fodder  must 
be  consumed  on  the  farms,  witli  all  that 
means,  river  valleys  and  other  favored  loca- 
tions excepted. 

Investigation  would  suggest  that  land  that 
is  short  of  lime  in  some  form  or  other  does 
not  favor  the  secretion  of  nectar.  Even 
some  of  our  buckwheat-growers  complain  of 
certain  land  not  secreting  honey.  The  rem- 
edy appears  to  be  to  apply  lime  in  some 
form,  and  a  cheap  one  is  sometimes  found  in 
gas  lime,  or  the  lime  that  has  been  used  at 
the  gasworks,  when  obtainable.  The  fall 
would  seem  to  be  the  time  for  its  application, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  but 
once  in  a  term  of  years,  determinable  upon 
cropping  and  results  obtained. 

Melrose,  Mass. 


SHEEP  IN  THE  APIARY. 


Valuable   for    Keeping   Grass   and   Weeds 
Down:  Some  Views  from  Missouri. 


BY  M.    E.    TRIBBLE. 


Fig.  1  is  a  picture  of  my  apiary  about 
ready  for  winter.  Four  sheep  kept  it  clean 
of  weeds  without  help.  The  hives  are 
wrapped  in  tarred  paper,  with  chaff  cush- 
ions in   upper  story,  and  the  entrance   con- 
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traded  to  1X3  inches. 
The  Missouri  Valley 
College  Buildings  are 
seen  in  the  l)ackground. 

Fig.  ''  shows  my  honey 
crop  for  1900  (net  weight 
of  1300  lbs.),  outside  ]uy 
house,  tiered  up  secure 
from  robbers.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have 
nice-fitting  supers. 

Fig.  8  is  a  corner  in 
my  supply  -  house,  de- 
signed to  cause  bee- 
keepers to  become  more 
interested  in  producing 
a  better  quality  of  hon- 
ey as  well  as  to  work  on 
the  appetite  of  the  hon- 
ey-consumers. 

Fig.  4  is  my  extract- 
ing-house,  which,  to 
some  extent,  carries  out 
Mr.  Alexander's  ideas. 
The  best  helper  a  bee- 
keeper can  secure  is 
his  own  wife. 

Fig.  5  is  a  picture  of 
our  little  ones,  designed 
to  show  the  effect  of 
honey  as  a  food  for  chil- 
dren. I  think  any  bee- 
keeper can  see  that 
honey  contains  both 
health  and  happiness  in 
this  home,  and  it  may  do  so  in  others  as  well. 

I  have    made  arrangements  to    secure  for 
the  Missouri  Valley  College  a  lot  of  insects. 


KIG.  2.  —  :\I.   E.  TRIBBLE's   crop   of   honey   for   1906   TIERED    UP 
SECURE    FROM    ROBBERS. 

such  as  hornets'  nests,  wasps'  nests,  yellow- 
jackets'  nests,  etc.,  next  summer,  for  Dr.  L. 
E.  Griffin's  class  work.     While  this  throws 

no  light  on 
bee-keeping  it 
was  the  great- 
est attraction 
we  had  at  our 
State  Bee- 
keepers' con- 
vention. 
Marshall,  Mo. 


[These  little 
glimpses  into 
the  homes  and 
surroundings 
of  some  of  our 
progress  ive 
friends,  even 
though  they 
keep  only  a 
few  bees,  are 
highly  inter- 
esting. Let  us 
have  more  of 
these  snap 
shots.  Fortu- 
nate is  the  bee- 
keeper  who 
has  a  wife  that 
knows  how  to 
handle  bees  as 
well  as  he  does. 
-Ed.] 


FlU.  3. — TRIBBI.KS     PEKMAiNKNT     IIONKY     DISPLAY    FOR  THE    BENEFIT   OF 

VISITORS. 
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FIG.   4.-GERMAN   WAX-PRESS     USED    AS    AN 

UNCAPPING-CAN;  HONEY  RUN  INTO 

TANK  IN  ROOM  BELOW. 


SAVE  YOUR  COMBS. 

The  Moth-miller  not  an  Unmixed  Evil ;  the 

Best  Way  to  Circumvent  the  Evils  of 

the  Pest. 


BY  E.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


Every  summer  valuable  combs — yes,  even 
frames — or  hives  are  destroyed  by  the  larvu' 
of  the  wax-moth.  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
wax- moth  as  entirely  an  enemy  to  bee-keep- 
ing, as  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  render 
harmless  many  a  bee-tree,  hive,  or  other  re- 
pository in  which  the  bees  have  bviilt  combs 
and  in  which  the  disease  foul  brood  lingers. 

When  the  farmer  wishes  to  destroy  a  weed 
he  studies  its  life-history  and  strikes  at  the 
vulnerable  points.  In  the  butterfly  we  have 
an  insect  which  loves  light  and  air  —  it  is  of 
the  day.  In  the  moth  we  have  illustrated  to 
us  a  creature  in  many  respects  the  opposite 
of  the  butterfly.  It  loves  darkness,  quiet,  it 
does  not  like  a  free  circulation  of  air.  In 
colder  or  more  northerly  districts  the  eggs, 
larvae,  and  moth  are  pretty  well  destroyed 
by  a  low  temperature.    In  other  cases  the  ma- 


jority of  the  eggs  are  saved  in  hives 
where  the  heat  of  the  bees  has 
kept  it  from  being  destroyed  by 
the  normally  low  temperatui'es. 
This  being  the  case,  as  a  rule  the 
lirst  combs  which  fall  a  victim  to 
the  bee-moth  are  brood-chambers 
in  which  the  bees  have  died  during 
winter  or  spring.  How  shall  this 
be  prevented? 

Instead  of  doing  as,  years  ago, 
1  did,  and  as  many  instruct  now, 
closing  up  the  brood-chambers  and 
supers,  keeping  the  moth  from  en- 
tering as  far  as  possible,  I  now  let 
the  air  circulate  freely  through  the 
combs,  letting  the  light  in,  and 
thus  making  non-existent  the  fa- 
vorite conditions  of  the  moth. 

Last  year,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  white-honey  crop  with  some 
8000  combs,  without  a  bee  upon 
them  for  ten  months,  I  did  not  lose 
one  from  the  moth,  but  they  were 
put  in  supers  or  hives  with  the  bot- 
tom-boai'd  and  cover  removed 
piled  up  thus  C3  CH  under  cov- 
er, and  sun-  CH  CH  CD  light  indi- 
rectly and  air  directly  given  access 
to  them.  The  combs  were,  of 
course,  kept  apart  in  each  super 
or  brood-chamber.  This  is  the  ex- 
perience of  other  years,  and  to  me 
the  bee-moth  is  no  longer  a  trou- 
blesome pest  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  I  sent 
out  a  dozen  hives  with  combs  hav- 
ing cover  and  bottom  boards,  and 
the    entrances    closed,    all    being 
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ready  upon  removal  of  entrance-blocks  for 
colonies  which  had  been  bargained  for. 
The  majority  of  those  combs  were  destroyed 
by  the  moth. 

I  am,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  pollen  in 
combs  adds  to  the  danger;  but  even  then,  in 
our  more  northerly  climate  at  least,  the  rav- 
ages of  the  bee-moth  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
exposure  to  light  and  air. 

MIDDLESEX  BEE-KEEPEKS'  ASSOCIATION,   ON- 
TARIO,   CANADA. 

The  Middlesex  Bee-keepers'  Association 
had  an  excellent  meeting  at  the  City  Hall, 
London,  Ont.,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  Pi'esident 
F.  I.  Miller  in  the  chair. 

W.  A.  Chrysler,  Chatham,  gave  an  instruc- 
tive address  upon  the  subject  "New  Condi- 
tions Appearing  in  our  Honey  Markets." 
Mr.  Chrysler  thought  that  many  produced  a 
good  article,  but  did  not  sell  it  te  the  best 
advantage.  He  considered  that  there  was  a 
great  need  of  developing  the  home  market. 
Honey  should  be  put  up  in  small  packages, 
properly  sealed  and  labeled.  This  would 
help  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration, 
and  also  save  the  cost  of  the  wholesale  pack- 
age, which,  as  a  rule,  is  of  no  value  when 
emptied.  Shipments  to  distant  markets 
should  be  made  in  a  cooperative  way,  and 
the  work  of  marketing  undertaken  by  a  prac- 
tical man  who  should  bepaid  a  reasonable  sum 
for  his  work. 

A  committee  duly  appointed  recommend- 
ed, after  deliberation,  that  members  should 
report  to  the  Secretary,  E.  T.  Barnard,  Lam- 
beth, Ont  ,  honey  of  which  they  wished  to 
dispose  in  distant  markets;  that  the  honey 
should  be  put  up  in  a  uniform  retail  pack- 
age, and  that,  if  possible,  a  carload  should 
be  sent. 

Winter  reports  varied  very  much.  Mr. 
John  McEwen  gave  the  best  report.  Out  of 
200  colonies  he  had  lost  scarcely  any.  Mr. 
Holtermann's  report  gave  a  trifle  higher  per- 
centage of  loss.  There  were  various  other 
reports  down  to  a  total  loss  of  60  colonies. 
D.  Anguish's  loss  was  only  10  out  of  180  col- 
onies. The  need  of  sugar-syrup  stores,  and 
early  feeding  and  packing,  or  early  setting 
into  winter  quarters,  was  very  apparent. 

Mr.  McEwen  gave  an  instance  where,  be- 
tween apple-bloom  and  clover,  he  purchas- 
ed five  colonies  of  bees,  moving  them  home  a 
distance  of  four  miles.  Two  days  after,  he 
received  word  that  a  bunch  of  bees  as  large 
as  a  man's  hat  had  I'eturned.* 

Mr.  McEwen  also  stated  that  he  had  not 
found  it  effectual,  in  the  treatment  of  foul 
brood,  to  shake  the  bees  upon  combs  of  seal- 
ed honey.  He  had,  however,  found  it  effec- 
tual to  feed  clean  colonies  until  they  stored 
and  sealed  combs.  The  diseased  colony  was 
then  in  the  fall  shaken  into  a  hive  without 
combs,  and  left  there  until  some  bees  starved 
to  death,  when  the  bees  were  shaken  upon 
previously  prepared  combs. 

*It  would  be  rather  interesting-,  in  connection  with 
the  above,  to  test  the  difTerence  in  distance  various 
colonies,  blacks,  Italian,  Carniolan,  etc.,  will  foraye 
by  moving  them  longer  and  longer  distances,  seeing 
whichjwill  return  to  the  old  locality  the  longest.— 
R.  F.  H. 


Flax  shives  were  recommended  for  packing 
about  hives  in  outer  cases. 

The  apiarian  report  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  was  read,  those  present 
thinking  it  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  ex- 
perimenter in  bee-keeping.  It  was  thought 
that  the  work  was  of  no  value  to  bee-keeping 
when  they  found  that  the  government  was 
pa^'ing  for  the  experiments 

It  was  then  moved  by  D.  Anguish,  second- 
ed by  W.  J.  Robb,  "That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that,  whilst  we  are  desirous  and 
anxious  for  experimental  work  in  bee-keep- 
ing to  be  conducted  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  woi'k  as  now  conducted  is 
valueless,  and  that  we  ask  that  it  be  conduct- 
ed by  a  competent  bee-keeper  in  touch  with 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College."  Every 
member  supported  the  motion. 

The  Department  of  Inland  Revenue,  Otta- 
wa, was  also  asked  to  take  annually,  during 
the  late  fall  or  early  winter,  samples  of  hon- 
ey, with  the  object  of  detecting  adulteration. - 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Messrs.  W. 
I.  Craig,  Editor  Cdnadian  Bee  Journal,  and 
Arthur  Laing  were  present. 


FOUL  BROOD  IN  THE  TROPICS. 


A  Cure  that  has  Some  Features  to  Recom- 
jneiitl  it. 


BY   W.    W.    SOMEBFORD. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings  since 
May,  1884,  and  am  pretty  certain  that,  in 
that  time,  I  have  read  many  articles  on  foul 
brood,  besides  some  books  on  the  same. 

The  method  which  I  here  present  for  the 
consideration  of  your  readers  is  the  McEvoy 
plan  improved — a  perfect  and  sure,  and  (best 
of  all )  a  costless  cure  —  one  that  puts  money 
into  a  man's  pocket  instead  of  taking  it  out, 
and,  when  finished,  leaves  his  bees  in  better 
condition  than  before  treatment,  as  they  will 
be  cured  completely,  and  stay  cured — and  if 
they  don't?  Well,  then  it  costs  nothing  to 
cure  them  again.  But  that  will  not  have  to 
be  done  unless  they  catch  it  from  some  other 
apiary  near  by. 

Fact  No.  1  to  remember  and  paste  in  your 
hat  is  that  foul- brood  honey  must  be  boiled 
one  or  two  hours;  for  any  man  who  says 
that  bringing  it  to  a  boil  kills  the  germs  of 
the  disease  misleads,  to  say  the  least,  and 
just  such  a  statement  cost  me  a  bee-ranch 
worth  a  thousand  dollars.  So  you  see  I  paid 
for  my  learning,  and  hence  have  no  lovefor 
"  scientific  liars." 

Fact  No.  2  —  if  you  can  find  one  real  case 
of  foul  brood  in  your  ranch,  and  it  is  a  big 
one,  there  are  twenty  that  you  can't  find 
that  are  very  sure  to  show  up  in  time.  Time 
is  all  that  is  wanted — just  time,  as  time  lifts 
foul  brood  from  one  stage  to  another,  and  that 
is  why  we  hear  so  much  about  different  hinds. 

Fact  No.  3  is  that  foul  brood  runs  in  stages 
and  works  accortling  to  ages;  that  is,  the 
violent  forms  are  reached  after  the  disease 
has  accumulated  (tgt;  and  force  in  action, 
and,  after  reaching  the  fourth  year,  it  is  so 
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terrific  in  its  destructive  power  that  no  colo- 
ny affected  hangs  on  to  a  long  lease  of  life 
as  is  the  case  with  younger  germs,  they  be- 
ing less  destructive. 

The  proper  way  to  treat  foul  brood  for  its 
sure  and  speedy  cure  is  to  begin  as  follows: 

First,  see  that  the  brood  is  evenly  divided 
in  all  colonies  that  are  to  be  treated,  and 
also  the  strength  of  the  colonies  evened  up 
at  the  start. 

Next,  see  to  it  that  all  have  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  of  honey  to  the  hive;  if  not,  feed  up 
to  that  amount,  as  feed  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  treatment. 

Now  catch  and  kill  every  queen  on  the 
ranch  (or  take  them  away  to  other  ranches, 
but  it  generally  pays  to  kill  them). 

Get  your  wax-cooking  tank  ready.  I  use 
a  molasses-cooking  outfit  that  takes  a  hun- 
dred gallons  at  a' clip.  Now  you  are  ready 
for  the  slow  process  of  pulling  the  combs 
out,  which  must  be  done  every  day— enough 
to  give  the  bees  all  the  feed  that  they  can 
handle.  The  combs,  when  taken  out  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day  to  the  hive,  ai'e  set  beside 
the  hive  for  the  bees  to  take  the  honey  back 
for  feed  — feed  from  start  to  finish  being  an 
important  part  of  the  process. 

Now,  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day 
the  cells  should  be  grafted.     I  find  that  three 
cells  to  the  hive  are  necessary,  as  not  all  of 
them  hatch.     My  plan  is  to  select  from  each 
hive  one  comb  that  has   three  or  four  fine 
cells  started  on  them.     Take  out  the  old  lar- 
Vfe  and  introduce  a  fine-stock  "fattened  lar- 
va "  into  each  cell,  and  push  in  a  wire  nail 
for  a  mark  for  each  of  the  fine  cells,  while 
the  comb  containing  the  fine  cells  is  placed, 
number  two  or   three  from  the  side  of  the 
hive,  all  taking  tlie   same  place.     Now  the 
pulling-comb  process  goes  on  daily  to  keep 
up  with  the  brood  that  is  getting  less  and 
less  every  day,  so  by  the  fifteenth  day  you 
are  feeding  in  empty  frames  beside  the  two 
or   three   combs  tha"t  remain   for   the   final 
shaking;  and  as  the  bees  begin  cleaning  up 
as   soon  as  their  wax-pockets  are   full,  the 
final  combs  to  come  out  ai-e  cleaned  up,  and 
two   or   three   new  combs  to   the   hive   are 
■  started  with  bees  just  booming  comb-build- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  final  hatching  of  the 
queens  (the   final  shaking   day).     By  going 
over    each    hive    carefully,    enough   pulled 
queens  can  be  found  to  replace  a  feW  that 
are  sure  to  fail  to  hatch  on  account  of  foul 
brood. 

Bees  shaken  with  wax-pockets  full  of  ivax, 
and  with  queens  just  hatched,  will  not  swarm 
out— not  over  three  per  cent,  if  that  many— 
and  with  stimulative  feeding  kept  up  for 
three  weeks  your  apiary  is  in  better  condi- 
tion than  you  ever  before  had  one  in  your 
life;  in  fact,  you  yourself  will  be  astonished 
at  the  way  they  do  business,  and  all  will 
have  pretty  clear  and  clean  brood. 

The  above  remedy  is  no  theoretical  illu- 
sion, but  an  actual  fact  —  sure  cure  for  foul 
brood,  as  well  as  a  costless  remedy. 

1  say  "  fattened  larva,"  as  I  know  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  first-class  queens  from  larvie 
that   have  been  fed  the  common  worker-bee 


pap.  I  use  the  "fattened  larvse  "  to  trans- 
fer for  fine  queens,  and  fatten  them  by  giv-  ' 
ing  a  few  eggs,  and  eggs  only,  to  strong 
colonies  that  are  broodless  and  queenless,  so 
that  the  eggs  from  the  very  start  will  have 
only  the  royal-felly  food;  and,  there  being  only 
a  few  eggs  given  to  the  hive  to  feed  prepar- 
atory to  transferring,  I  get  a  floating  larva 
that  is  not  stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell, 
and  is  not  injured  in  the  transfer ;  and 
queens — well,  they  are  as  good  as  Henry  Al- 
ley's best,  and  who  can  raise  better  than 
from  the  egg— the  only  way?  Your  old  hive 
is  as  good  as  any,  as  hives  do  not  carry  dis- 
ease. 

Caimito,  Cuba,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

[Our  correspondent  does  not  say  that  he 
melts  up  the  combs  as  fast  as  the  bees  re- 
move the  honey  from  theiji,  but  he  leads  us 
to  infer  that. 

He  states  that  the  combs  are  taken  out  one 
by  one,  one  from  each  colony,  and  set  down 
beside  the  hive.  Assuming  that  there  is  dis- 
ease in  some  of  the  combs  so  removed,  and 
no  disease,  we  will  say,  in  a  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  colonies,  would  not  such  an  in- 
discriminate setting-out  of  the  combs  be  the 
means  of  spreading  foul  brood  from  infected 
combs  to  healthy  colonies  through  the  agency 
of  robbing?  Perhaps  our  correspondent  would 
answer  by  saying  that,  in  the  end,  he  would 
clean  up  all  vestiges  of  disease,  even  if  it 
were  so  communicated. 

Let  us  assume  a  case.  Here  is  a  colony 
that  is  known  to  be  diseased.  A  comb  from 
such  colony  is  removed  and  set  beside  the 
hive.  Robiie^s  from  healthy  colonies  carry 
a  good  quantity  of  the  honey  to  their  own 
homes.  Let  us  assume,  again,  that  some  of 
it  will  be  stored  in  new  empty  frames,  and 
covered  over  with  good  honey.  Buried  up 
where  it  would  be  a  source  of  reinfection 
it  will  sooner  or  later  recommunicate  the 
disease.  Perhaps  we  do  not  fully  catch 
hold  of  the  method  of  treatment;  but  as  our 
correspondent  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
method  we  are  glad  to  place  it  before  our 
readers. 

We  will  say  this  much,  however,  that  the 
only  way  to  eradicate  foul  brood  completely 
from  an  apiary  after  it  has  once  gotten  a  se- 
rious hold  is'to  recomb  every  colony,  melt- 
ing up  all  the  old  ones,  and  putting  in  their 
place  clean  combs  containing  foundation, 
preferably  full  sheets. 

Years  ago,  when  we  had  foul  brood  all 
through  our  apiary,  we  had  a  continual  fight 
with  it  for  three  or  four  years.  It  was  only 
when  we  began  the  recombing  process  that 
we  could  feel  we  had  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
If  the  combs  are  melted  up  as  fast  as  they 
are  emptied,  and  the  work  is  done  during 
odd  hours  when  nothing  else  can  be  done  in 
the  yard,  the  cost  will  not  be  very  great. 
The  wax  saved  will  just  about  pay  for  the 
foundation,  and  so  the  only  cost  will  be  the 
labor  of  recombing 

But  if  the  old  combs  are  crooked  and  oth- 
erwise undesirable,  the  labor  will  be  covered 
by  the  better  quality  of  the  new  combs,  to 
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say  nothing  of  the  complete  emancipation 
from  disease. 

As  we  are  selling  bees  and  queens  we  keep 
up  the  process  of  recombing,  fumigating 
hives,  buildings,  and  utensils,  with  formal- 
dehyde; and  all  articles  that  can  be  subject- 
ed to  a  hot  steam  bath  are  given  a  good 
thorough  steaming.     This  is  done  every  year. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Somerford  meth- 
od involves  this  scheme  of  recombing  and  of 
feeding,  which  feeding  puts  the  bees  in  so 
healthy  and  prosperous  a  state  that  they  are 
able  to  ward  off  disease. — Ed.] 


UNCAPPING-COMBS. 


A    Properly   Constructed    Uncapping-can ; 
Heatinff  Knives. 


BY  C.   W.  DAYTON. 


While  1  am  waiting  to  hear  some  discussion 
from  others  on  the  question  of  honey-knives 
there  will  be  time  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
uncapping-utensils.  The  Dadant  can  is  all 
.  right  for  50  to  75  colonies,  except  that  it  does 
not  permit  of  the  feet  of  the  operator  extend- 
ing under  it,  and  on  this  account  the  work- 
man is  compelled  to  remain  at  a  distance 
from  the  can.  This  is  a  fault  which  needs 
correction.  It  is,  indeed,  restful  to  lean  for- 
wai'd  against  the  cappings-receptacle,  and  it 
is  especially  the  case  where  there  are  many 
hours  of  steady  work.  Where  the  outside 
helper  has  bent  over  the  hives  a  long  time 
in  taking  out  combs  of  honey,  and  feels  as  if 
a  seat  would  I'est  his  weary  self,  if  he  can 
help  uncap  and  lean  against  the  capping-can 
it  is  as  good  as  half  a  seat,  and  a  little  long- 
er space  of  time  will  give  sufficient  restful- 
ness. 

A  capping-can  should  be  at  least  26  inches 
in  diameter,  so  that  two  persons  can  work. 
For  200  to  300  colonies  it  should  not  be  less 
than  34  or  35  inches  -in  diameter.  It  needs 
that  size  for  two  persons  working  steadily. 
I  know  that  they  can  get  along  with  more 
cramped  conditions  for  a  while  at  first.  '  But 
a  larger  can  costs  but  a  few  cents  more,  any 
way. 

There  are  a  great  many  large  wooden 
boxes  in  use  in  this  State  which  ought  to  be 
pitched  out  of  the  back  door,  but  a  round, 
convenient  metal  box  instead,  having  a  nice-' 
ly  fitting  cover  to  keep  out  Hies,  bees,  and 
vermin  when  not  in  use.  Such  a  one  I  have 
had  in  use  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  I  know  all  about  its  advantages.  ,  Such 
a  capping-can  I  have  pictured,  exactly  as 
mine  is. 

C  is  a  cross-arm  2X2  inched,  or  2x3  or  any 
other  size  desired,  by  20  in  length,  shoulder- 
ed and  mortised  into  the  two  shorter  cross- 
arms  H  H. 

Fastened  on  C  is  a  strip  of  hard  steel  2| 
inches  in  width  and  20  inches  long,  and  bev- 
eled on  the  under  side  of  the  edges  to  clean 
the  honey-knife  of  honey,  which  sticks  close- 
ly. This  is  the  kind  of  steel  used  on  a  wagon- 
spring,  but  hardened .    It  should  be  very  hard, 


like  the  knife  of  a  card  or  paper  cutter  — those 
which  cut  with  a  square  edge. 

To  huld  the  comb  in  one  place,  a  small  cup, 
B,  is  utilized.  The  end  of  the  top-bar  is 
thi-ust  into  it,  and  the  comb  can  be  whirled 
about  while  uncapping.  The  cups  I  use  aic 
of  metal,  the  same  as  broom-makers  use  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  to  thrust  the  needle 
through  the  broom.  A  hole  is  drilled  for  the 
nail  as  shown.  I  is  a  bent  projecting  wire,  foi- 
the  far  side  of  the  frame  to  swing  against 
while  it  is  being  uncapped. 

J  J  are  open  spaces  beneath  the  strip  of 
steel  A,  for  the  fi-ee  movement  of  cappings 
as  they  are  scraped  from  the  knife. 


DAYTON  S  UNCJlPPING-CAN. 

D  shows  the  boards  as  notched  to  make  the 
stand  or  foundation  for  the  capping-can  to 
stand  on.  The  boards  may  be  10  or  12  inches 
in  width  if  the  can  is  24  inches  deep,  which 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  of  about  the 
best  height  for  working. 

A  10-inch  space  under  the  cap-can  will  ad- 
mit of  a  pail  or  a  five-gallon  can  being  laid 
down  on  its  side,  and  having  a  3x3-inch  hole 
cut  in  its  side.  The  cap-can  should  be  set  to 
draining  evexy  evening,  or  during  working 
hours,  and  the  honey  poured  into  the  extract- 
or where  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  tanks 
with  the  regular  run  of  honey. 

When  cappings  accumulate  in  the  capping- 
can,  and  get  in  the  way  of  the  working,  they 
are  taken  out  and  pounded  down  hard  in  a 
tank  with  considerable  honey  adhering  to 
them.  This  keeps  moths  from  woi'king  in 
the  cappings  until  they  are  ready  to  have  the 
wax  rendered  from  them,  whether  it  should 
be  a  year  or  several  years  thereafter.  I  leave 
the  melting  of  the  wax  until  there  is  plenty 
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of  leisure  time,  and  good  fires  in  the  kitchen- 
stove  in  winter,  and  there  are  plenty  of  bee 
journals  and  books  to  be  read.  Don't  fuss 
with  such  things  when  there  is  plenty  of  out- 
side apiary  work,  such  as  extracting  honey 
or  rearing  queens,  nor  rob  yourself  of  a  good 
excuse  to  sit  by  a  glowing  hearth  during  a 
cold  or  rainy  spell  in  winter. 

F  F  are  hooked  i%-inch  iron  rods  to  hold 
the  can  in  position.  Smaller-sized  rods  are 
sometimes  used,  but  -£\-  is  found  to  be  as  small 
as  will  give  satisfaction.  The  nut  at  E  should 
be  provided  with  a  good-sized  washer,  which 
is  not  shown.  The  upper  ends,  F  F,  are 
flattened. 

G,  G,  G  is  a  wood  frame  to  support  the 
screen  that  drainathecappings.  It  has  eight 
"wings  "  instead  of  four.  The  screen  is  held 
up  3  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  can. 

The  same  sort  of  foundation  is  used  under 
the  extractor,  but  four  of  the  rods  are  used, 
instead  of  two,  as  on  the  capping-can. 

I  would  not  be  annoyed  by  having  the  ex- 
tractor traveling  about  the  room  for  one  day, 
for  the  cost  of  these  iron  rods. 

You  can  not  realize  the  advantage  of  pro- 
jecting a  pair  of  long  shoes  permitting  you 
to  get  close  to  your  woi'k  under  the  extract- 
or and  capping-can  until  you  try  it.  It  re- 
duces the  labor  about  one-fourth,  seemingly. 

After  the  uncapping  is  over,  the  frame  can 
be  lifted  off  and  placed  inside  the  can.  Hon- 
ey-knives and  other  small  utensils  can  also 
be  put  inside,  where  they  will  remain  until 
the  next  year,  rolls  round,  and  the  whole  out- 
fit, with  the  cover  on,  can  be  set  out  of  doors 
or  in  any  out-of-the-way  place.  If  it  is  to  be 
set  in  the  wood  or  wagon  shed,  corncrib,  or 
granary,  it  is  advisable  to  set  it  out  in  the 
apiary  with  the  cover  off,  for  then  the  bees 
will  clean  it  of  honey  very  tidily.  Then  no 
dust  or  dirt  will  stick  fast  and  dry  to  the  in- 
side. 

I  have  also  made  a  honey-knife.  Its  length 
should  be  10^  or  11  inches;  two  inches  wide 
near  the  shank,  and  tapering  down  to  |  at 
the  point.  The  Coggshall  flat  handle  is 
"straight  goods,"  and  do  not  forget  the  nvit 
on  the  handle.  I  can  not  find  any  one  about 
here  who  uses  more  than  the  one  bevel  of 
the  blade,  so  the  other  side  would  be  more 
useful  left  square. 

It  will  need  a  tank  to  heat  the  blade.  This 
knife  is  for  the  professional  uncapper,  and 
heat  is  always  of  very  great  advantage.  It 
nearly  doubles  the  amount  of  work  done.  I 
have  tried  every  thing,  and  chai'coal  seems 
to  do  best  of  anything  when  a  cast-iron  tank 
is  used:  if  thin  metal,  then  coal  oil  or  gaso- 
line. I  can  not  do  the  knife-heater  justice 
in  one  paragraph.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  very 
important  affair.  While  it  is  not  a  very  large 
thing,  and  one  which  can  be  got  along  with- 
out, I  know  from  experience  that  the  bee- 
keeper can  putter  along  day  after  day  with 
a  cold  or  dull  knife,  and  waste  enough  time 
and  patience  to  afford  a  dozen  heaters,  or 
which  time,  if  turned  into  smooth  running 
apiary  work,  would  amount  to  hundreds  of 
dollars.     There  is  room  for  a  world  of  study 


and  experiment  still  open  to  the  inventively 
inclined  apiarist. 

Even  this  capping-can  I  have  illustrated 
can  be  set  in  a  wagonload  of  bees  on  top  of 
the  hives  of  bees,  or  on  the  top  of  the  hives 
of  bees  on  a  wagon  to  be  hauled  to  out-apia- 
ries, because  the  bottom  is  flat  and  smooth, 
while  its  height  compared  to  its  width  makes 
it  not  top-heavy  but  steady,  and  it  weighs 
but  30  lbs.  I  know  of  capping-boxes  two 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long  that  make  two 
men  a  good  lift,  and  yet  these  big  boxes  are 
not  as  facilitating  in  work  as  where  the  cap- 
pings  are  stored  outside  the  extracting-house 
in  another  receptacle. 

For  the  cappings,  I  use  tanks  holding  50 
gallons.  They  weigh  about  15  pounds,  empty, 
and  will  hold  the  cappings  from  ten  tons  of 
honey. 


HOW  TO  HEAT  UNCAPPING-KNIVE8. 

Instead  of  taking  a  mess  of  cappings  from 
the  out-apiary  home  every  night,  and  scatter- 
ing them  around  in  promiscuous  receptacles 
where  moths  and  dirt  will  be  likely  to  get 
into  them  when  the  tank  is  used  and  the  caps 
pounded  down  solid,  the  tank  can  be  rolled 
into  the  wagon  on  a  pair  of  skids,  or  even 
"ended "  into  the  wagon  and  taken  home  all 
at  once  with  the  load  of  other  out-apiary 
utensils  and  trappage. 

The  swarms  and  queens  and  main  work  of 
taking  the  crop  is  enough  to  think  about  at 
the  time.  It  is  work  which  can  be  done  at  no 
other  time  of  the  year.  It  is  where  all  the 
profits  accrue.  If  our  minds  are  ever  clear 
and  untrammeled  it  should  be  at  the  time  of 
the  harvest.  The  more  we  consolidate  our 
thoughts  on  single  operations  the  better  those 
operations  can  be  -performed.  The  more 
work  there  is  that  is  arranged  to  be  done 
outside  the  rush  of  the  season,  the  moi'e  cer- 
tain are  we  of  success,  because  all  of  the 
work  is  better  and  more  deliberately  per- 
formed. More  oppoi-tunities  are  discovered, 
and  better  take  advantage  of  them.  Success 
often  hangs  on  very  small  thi'eads  in  any  bus- 
iness. But  success  is  success,  notwithstand- 
ing  the   narrow   margin.     Experience   can 
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make  the  margin  wider.     Do  not  let  one  sea- 
son's management  be  a  repetition  of  the  sea- 
son before  it.     Improve.     We  enjoy  life  more 
when  we  learn  to  live  it  that  way. 
Chatsworth,  Calif. 

[Our  correspondent  makes  a  good  point 
when  he  says  an  opei'ator  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  close  enough  to  his  work  so  that,  his 
feet  can  be  placed  under  the  machine,  thus 
allowing  his  body  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  bench  or  table,  or  (as  in  this  case)  the 
uncapping-can  over  which  he  is  working. 
In  this  respect  the  Dayton  outfit  is  admitted- 
ly superior  to  the  Dadant;  but  from  ihe  man- 
ner in  which  many  extracted-honey  produc- 
ers work  we  question  whether  the  most  of 
them  would  take  kindly  to  this  method  of 
balancing  the  frame  on  the  crosswise  arm 
while  vmcapping.  The  gi'eat  majority  of 
them  usually  prefer  a  sharpened  nail-point 
on  which  to  pivot  the  frame  while  it  is  being 
handled  over  the  uncapping-can. 

Then  we  question  whether  it  would  be  wise 
for  some  bee-keepers  to  attempt  to  scrape 
the  knife  on  a  hard  steel  sci'aper  rather  than 
a  wooden  one.  However,  if  one  works  care- 
fully there  will  be  no  danger  of  dulling  the 
knife-edge  on  the  metal  cleaner;  and  we  can 
conceive  how,  when  so  used,  it  might  be  mox'e 
satisfactory  than  a  wooden  device. 

But  the  uncapping- box  has  one  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  any  foim  of  circular  uncapping 
arrangement,  in  that  it  can  accommodate  a  lot 
of  uncapped  combs  preparatory  to  beiug  put 
through  the  extractor.  A  great  majority  of 
the  exti'acted- honey  producers  we  have  visit- 
ed seemed  to  prefor  an  oblong  box  having 
just  enough  width  to  take  in  a  frame  that 
hangs  on  its  regular  projections;  or,  in  other 
words,  this  width  is  the  same  as  the  inside 
length  of  the  hive.  The  length  of  the  unc^ap- 
ping-box  may  be  any  thing  to  suit  the  re- 
quii-ement  of  the  producer.  As  fast  as  the 
combs  are  uncapped  they  are  set  down  cor- 
nerwise;  and  if  the  uncapper  can  work  faster 
than  the  man  with  the  extractor,  he  has  a 
place  in  which  to  put  his  surplus  combs.  The 
man  with  the  machine  can  then  pick  them 
up  as  fast  as  he  needs  them;  or  where  there 
is  only  one  operator  he  can  uncap  twenty  or 
thirty  combs,  set  them  up  cornerwise  in  the 
uncapping-box,  then  extract  them  in  twos, 
fours,  or  sixes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
extractor. 

The  average  uncapping-box  is  made  so 
that  one  can  get  his  feet  under  it  the  same 
as  under  the  Dayton  outfit  hei"e  shown;  and 
it  can  be  made  to  have  all  the  advantages  of 
a  circular  can  except  the  one  of  lightness 
and  portability,  with  an  additional  advantage 
of  its  own — that  of  a  reserve  space  in  which 
combs  may  be  temporarily  placed. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  plan  of  heat- 
ing the  uncapping-knives  has  been  the  lack 
of  a  satisfactory  way  of  obtaining  the  heat. 
Ordinai'ily,  to  keep  a  tire  going  on  a  hot 
stove  would  prove  a  nuisance  on  a  hot  day, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  a  gasoline-stove 
going  continuously  would  be  hardly  wai'rant- 
ed.     A  small  one  or  two  burner  kerosene- 


stove  answers  the  purpose  very  well ;  but  some 
sort  of  deep  pan  or  tray  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  water. 

As  a  suggestion  based  on  some  ideas  we 
have  seen  in  use,  we  designed  the  apparatus 
here  shown.  The  pan  is  9  inches  long,  6 
wide,  and  5  deep — the  bottom  being  an  inch 
smaller  each  way  than  the  top.  The  not(^h- 
ed  division  is  made  of  ^-inch  wood,  and  is 
held  to  the  pan  by  means  of  a  small  screw 
through  the  tin  into  the  wood  very  near  the 
top  on  each  side,  as  shown.  This  piece  of 
wood  should  be  sawed  so  that  the  grain  will 
run  vertically,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  splitting.  The  wood  can  be  quickly  re- 
moved so  that  the  pan  may  be  used  for  some 
other  purpose  if  desired. 

To  use,  till  the  pan  with  water  up  to  with- 
in i  inch  of  the  top.  This  amount  of  water 
will  last  for  a  long  time  without  getting 
sticky  from  the  honey,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  not  so  much  Init  that  it  can  be  heat- 
ed to  the  right  temperature  in  half  an  hour, 
over  an  ordinary  siugle-wic^k  oil-stove. 

With  this  arrangement  there  is  no  danger 
of  dulling  the  knives,  even  if  they  are  put  in 
carelessly.  One  knife  is  left  in  the  water 
while  the  other  is  being  used. 

Such  a  pan  could  be  made  at  any  tin-shop 
for  a  few  cents,  and  the  wooden  part  sawed 
or  whittled  out  in  a  few  minutes.^Ec] 


SODA  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  BEE-STINGS. 

On  page  88  you  give  remedies  for  sting-". 
Out  here,  where  cows  and  horses  sometimes 
get  a  thousand  or  more  stings  in  tive  minutes, 
i  have  used  baking-soda.  We  first  pour  a 
pound  or  so  into  a  pan  of  water,  using  all 
the  water  will  dissolve,  and  more  too.  Then 
with  a  sponge  or  cloth  put  on  the  soda  water, 
and  rub  it  in  well.  It  always  relieves  im- 
mediately. I  tried  it  two  years  ago  on  the 
heads  of  two  men  who  were  caught  while 
running  a  reaper.  Horses  and  men  Avere 
fearfully  stung — the  men  all  over  their  heads 
and  faces.  Soda  water,  good  and  strong,  did 
the  job  for  them  in  short  order.  Probably 
washing-soda  would  in  case  plenty  of  baking- 
soda  were  not  at  hand. 

San  Marcos,  Cal.  G.  F.  Merria:m. 

[Bee-sting  poison  is  an  acid,  and  soda  an 
alkali,  and  the  one  would  neutralize  the  other 
if  you  can  get  them  together;  but  can  you  do 
this  in  the  case  of  poison  that  has  been  in- 
jected into  the  Hesh  by  a  tiny  hypodermic 
syringe?  The  orifice  closes  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  the 
neutralizer  gets  to  the  right  spot.  Any 
liquid  bathed  over  man  or  beast  that  is  suf- 
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feving  from  one  or  more  stings  soothes  by 
helping  to  reduce  the  cougesticm  or  fever  to 
the  paits  incident  to  the  svvellmg. — Ed.] 


VENTILATED  BOTTOM-BOARDS. 

I  notice  in  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  Straws,  p. 
1556,  19013,  Dec.  15th  issue,  in  speaking  of  a 
hive-foundation  he  objects  to  Mr.  Stanley's 
on  account  of  the  moisture  that  gathers  be- 
tween the  hive- bottom  and  the  foundation 
causing  rot.  I  have  used  the  same  thing  and 
find  the  same  objection,  and  it  is  more  no- 
ticeable with  us,  for  we  never  move  our  hives 
—they  remain  on  the  stands  all  the  year. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  objection  I  make  a 
different  foundation  as  follows:  I  use  a  2X4: 
at  each  end,  as  long  as  the  hive  is  wide.  On 
top  of  these  I  fasten  a  IXS  at  each  end. 
These  lX3's  I  cut  30  inches  long,  which 
makes  a  foundation  (5  inches  longer  than  my 
hive-bottom.  I  now  take  a  piece  of  boaid 
wide  enough  to  till  in  between  the  two  pieces 


of  1X3,  and  6  inches  long.  Fasten  one  end 
of  it  to  the  2X4,  the  other  to  a  small  strip 
fastened  under  the  lX3's  as  per  the  illustra- 
tion. Now,  by  setting  this  foundation  on  the 
smooth  ground  many  a  load  of  honey  will 
be  saved  that  would  be  lost  if  the  hive  were 
so  arranged  that  a  nearly  worn-out  bee  could 
not  climb  from  the  ground  to  the  hive.  I 
tind  they  will  frequently  fall  in  front  of  the 
hive  with  a  heavy  load  of  honey,  and  wings 
worn  out,  but  still  able  to  walk. 
Weaverville,  Cal.  C.  H.  Newell. 


HOW  TO  PUT  IN   FOUNDATION   ON  HOT  DAYS. 

Last  summer  was  very  hot  here,  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  90  to  95  almost  all 
through  our  best  honey  season.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  fasten  thin  foundation  in 
the  sections,  so  I  cut  as  many  as  I  wished 
that  day  and  placed  them  in  cold  water,  tak- 
ing them  out  as  wanted.  It  worked  like  a 
charm.  The  water  stiffens  up  the  founda- 
tion.    I  use  the  Daisy  foundation-fastener. 

Junction  City,  Oreg.         J.  E.  Barnum. 

[This  is  a  happy  suggestion.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  suggested  before. 
—Ed.] 


CLIPPING  QUEENS. 

Your  advice,  page  392,  March  15th,  to  prac- 
tice clippintr  dritnes  before  trying  on  queens 
is  good,  but  1  am  afraid  that,  if  a  begin  t.er 
should  wait  until  drones  hatch,  he  would  be 
unalilc  to  find  her. 

Bethel,  Wis.         Rudolph  McChesney. 

[Where  there  are  several  colonies,  a  few 
drones  are  almost  sure  to  be  present  in  some 
hive  in  early  spring.  If  the  beginner  bus 
only  one  hive,  let  him  practice  picking  uj) 
worker  bees  by  the  wings.  True  he  may 
get  stung  before  he  acquires  the  knack;  but 
this  will  be  far  better  than  maiming  or  kill- 
ing a  queen  before  he  learns  the  art  of  clip- 
ping a  bee  or  a  drone. — Ed.] 


BEES  CARRYING  OUT    CANDIED    HONEY;    FOL- 
LOWERS TOO  LIGHT. 

1.  Did  you  ever  notice  your  bees  carrying 
candied  honey  out  of  the  hive'/  I  have  two 
colonies  that  are  busily  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  honey,  which  is  in  the  form  of  small 
round  granules. 

2.  I  have  so  much  trouble  in  prying  out 
division- boards  that  I  think  they  should  be 
made  heavier  or  of  some  stx'onger  material. 

Erskine,  Minn.  J.  A.  Brandt. 

[When  the  candied  honey  becomes  dry 
and  hard,  particularly  if  it  is  too  cool  or  cokl 
for  the  bees  to  go  after  water,  they  will  often 
do  this.  In  such  cases  give  a  feeder  of  wa- 
ter on  top  of  the  frames  or  in  the  hive  where 
the  bees  can  get  at  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  some  of  the  old-style 
followers  made  of  lighter  material;  or  per- 
haps you  allow  the  follower  to  come  up  tight 
against  the  side  of  the  hive  where  the  bees 
can  glue  it  fast.  It  should  always  be  placed 
in  contact  with  the  frame  next  to  it  with  a 
bee-space  between  it  and  the  side  of  the  hive. 
When  so  placed  your  trouble  will  largely 
disappear. — Ed.] 

THE     HIVE-CAlvRIER    VALUABLE     ALSO    AS    A 
COMB-CARRIEK. 

The  method  of  carrying  bees  out  of  the 
cellar  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees,  as  il- 
lustrated on  page  557,  April  15th  issue,  was 
used  by  my  brother  and  myself  in  1880.  We 
made  the  frame  for  carrying  frames  of  hon- 
ey into  the  extracting-house,  and,  when 
empty,  back  to  the  hives.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  the  ideal  way  until  robbers  take  to  it. 
■Then  a  wire  screen  all  over  and  under,  with 
the  top  made  in  a  frame  with  hinges,  is  all 
that  is  required  to  baffle  the  robbers.  We 
also  carried  hives  and  wood  on  it,  and  other 
things  that  are  to  be  removed. 

Levita,  Texas.        J.  W.  Guyton,  M.  D. 


UNCAPPING-KNIVES  WITH  SCALLOPED  EDGES. 

I  would  suggest  making  those  uncapping- 
kuives,  page  937,  with  hcalloped  edge,  like 
those  scalloped  bread-knives.  I  have  been 
using  one  of  the  latter  for  several  years,  and 
think  they  work  well,  using  the  same  either 
with  a  drawing  or  sawing  motion. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Herman  Betke. 
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No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous, 
but  grievous;  nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness. — Heb.  12  :  11. 

At  one  of  our  recent  week-day  prayer- 
nieetingd  the  topic  was,  "What  has  particu- 
larly impressed  you  in  the  life  of  Joseph 
which  we  have  been  studying  in  our  Sunday- 
school  lessons?"  I  repliedthatit  was  Joseph's 
remarkable  faith  that  enabled  him  to  take 
every  persecution  and  trial  as  a  part  of  God's 
plans  to  teach  him  new  and  important  les- 
sons, that  impressed  itself  on  my  mind.  Jo- 
seph, even  in  early  childhood,  was  brought 
into  pccnliar  trial.  As  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  observe,  he  saw  that  his  big  broth- 
ers were  not  doing  the  "square  thing."  The 
question  to  his  childish  mind  was,  whether 
he  should  repeat  to  his  father  what  he  knew, 
and  thus  become,  in  one  sense  a  talebearer, 
or  whether  he  should  let  it  pass.  We  are 
not  told  very  much  about  this,  but  we  can 
read  between  the  lines  that  his  boyish  sense 
of  honesty  and  truth  prompted  hiui  to  report 
proceedings  to  his  father;  therefore  when  his 
father  sent  him  out  with  a  lunch  and  mes- 
sage to  his  brothers  it  is  not  so  very  strange 
that  they  regarded  him  as  a  spy  and  a  tale- 
bearer. 

The  question  often  comes  up  tome,  "Shall 
I  make  a  disturbance  in  the  neighborhood  by 
trying  to  stop  some  things  I  know  are  wrong, 
f)r  will.it  be  wisdom  to  say  nothing  and  just 
'let  the  world  wag'  V"  'jfhere  are  extremes 
both  ways,  of  course,  and  we  need  to  pray 
often  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  guide  us  in 
this  matter  of  standing  up  for  law  and  order, 
and  honesty  and  truth.  Joseph  was  worried 
and  troubled  when  they  thi-ew  him  into  the 
pit;  but  one  of  his  brothers,  not  long  after- 
ward, Ijegged  and  besought  them  to  let  him 
go  back  to  his  father.  They  withstood  all 
his  entreaties,  however,  and  were  wicked 
enough,  most  of  them,  to  let  him  die  of  starv- 
ation as  they  had  planned.  Some  writer 
suggests  that  they  sat  down  to  eat  the  same 
lunch  he  had  brought  them,  while  he  was 
helpless  and  left  to  starve  in  the  pit. 

Well,  the  remarkable  thing  about  Joseph 
was  that  he  was  never  discouraged  nor  put 
out.  We  are  told  indirectly  that  he  was  a 
prayijig  boy;  and  while  he  praye<l  he  set  to 
work  to  bring  about  the  answers  to  his 
prayers.  Why,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
every  persecution  and  hardship  that  befell 
him  (through  his  wonderful  faith  in  God  and 
his  tremendous  activity)  only  opened  the 
way  to  him  for  new  wonders  in  the  way  of 
usefulness  to  his  fellow-men. 

There  is  a  town  out  west  that  has  b6en 
putting  out  advertising  matter  something 
like  this;  "  Watch  and  see  us  grow."     By  the 


way,  I  have  seen  at  least  two  business  firms 
who  had  that  motto  up  in  their  stores  Well, 
Joseph  was  not  one  of  the  sort  to  advertise 
himself;  but  somebody  who  could  take  a 
birdseye  view  of  •  human  events  might  have 
said, "Watch  and  see  the  boy  grow."  What 
a  tremendous  gi'owth  the  boy  did  make,  any 
wayl  Why,  he  even  eclipsed  my  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  (Let  me  say  here,  they  are 
to-day  just  three  weeks  old,  and  the  largest 
of  them  weighs  34  ounces  ■ —  an  increase  of 
just  double  on  the  third  week.  Of  course, 
this  doubling  and  trebling  in  a  single  week 
can  not  continue  very  much  longer;  but  I 
will  try  to  report,  and  the  rest  of  you  can 
"  watch  and  see  us  grow.") 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  lad  when  they 
threw  him  into  the  pit,  proposing  to  let  him 
starve.  It  might  have  been  a  little  more 
hopeful,  though  more  cruel  still  in  someway, 
to  sell  him  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver  to  those 
Ishmaelite  traders.  Well,  he  soon  attracted 
attention  and  made  himself  useful,  without 
doubt.  When  he  was  turned  over  to  some 
big  man  as  a  slave  he  grew  in  favor  wonder- 
fully— so  much  so  that  in  a  brief  space  of 
time  his  master  made  him  manager  over  all 
of  his  affairs.  Occasionally  we  find  a  cha,r- 
acter  something  like  Joseph  nowadays,  but 
they  are  not  very  plentiful.  Just  this  morn- 
ing I  took  three  small  boys  out  of  the  factory 
to  have  them  run  behind  the  l^ig  roller  and 
pick  the  stones  off  the  field  that  we  were  fit- 
ting for  corn.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  treat 
to  them  to  get  out  of  the  dusty  factory  into 
the  open  air  this  June  morning.  Very  soon 
one  of  them  wanted  to  know  if  they  should 
not  have  better  pay  for  that  kind  of  work. 
I  said: 

"Johnny,  haven't  you  learned  that  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  get  a  raise  in  wages 
is  to  take  hold  with  cheerfulness  and  vim  any 
thing  your  employer  happens  to  want  you  to 
do?" 

He  said  he  hadn't  heard  about  that. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "Johnny,  there  is  oneway 
in  which  almost  any  boy  can  be  pretty  sure 
of  getting  an  advance  in  wages  over  the  I'est 
of  the  boys  of  his  age,  and  that  way  is  to  let 
his  employer  see  that  he  is  glad  of  a  chan<-e 
to  tackle  a)iy  job  that  is  a  little  harder  and 
a  little  more  difficult.  Such  boys  always  get 
promotion." 

Johnny  could  not  see  the  point,  however. 
He  shirked,  and,  I  fear,  he  made  the  two 
other  boys  discontented  and  dissatisfied. 

Well,  after  the  loving  Father  had  tested 
Joseph  with  hard  knocks,  and  had  seen  how 
he  held  fast  to  his  faith,  and  climbed  over 
obstacles,  he  gave  him  trials  of  another  sort. 
A  handsome,  dashing  woman  of  rank,  with 
power  in  her  hands,  took  a  sudden  fancy  to 
this  remarkal)ly  successful  (and  no  doubt 
good-looking)  young  manager.  Then  Joseph 
showed  his  loyalty  to  his  master — the  one  who 
had  trusted  him  with  all  his  household,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  a  wonderful  and 
abiding  faith  in  and  loyalty  to  God.  If  I  re- 
member correctly  the  loving  Father  once  said 
of  Jesus,  his.  only  son,  "Thou  hast  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity;    therefore 
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God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows." 

We  are  not  told  that  Joseph  received  any 
such  comforting  words  from  Jehovah;  but 
these  very  words  might  have  been  applied 
at  this  time.  Now  comes  another  trial.  His 
faithfulness  and  his  unswerving  integrity 
sent  him  down  to  prison  again,  but  that 
made  no  difference  to  him,  or  but  little.  He 
commenced  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  once 
more.  In  fact,  he  was  in  some  sense  used  to 
it,  by  this  time.  He  "got  busy,"  even  there 
in  pi'ison,  and  followed  it  up  year  after  year. 
He  soon  became  the  manager  and  trusted 
man  of  the  prison.  Why,  that  is  just  the 
way  it  was  with  him  every  time.  No  matter 
where  he  was  put,  up  he  went  to  the  top  in 
a  comparatively  brief  period.  He  was  a 
ruler  among  men,  and  a  natural- born  general. 
The  very  things  that  would  have  discourag- 
ed and  defeated  the  majority  of  people  serv- 
ed only  to  lift  him  up. 

Now,  friends,  was  Joseph  an  exception  to 
humanity  ?  Did  God  give  him  a  better  chance 
than  the  rest  of  us?  or  is  it  true  that  we  shall 
be  promoted  and  raised  up,  even  above  our 
fellows,  if  we  are  actuated  by  the  same  im- 
pulse and  same  spirit  of  faith  in  God  that 
Joseph  had  ?  I  think  so.  The  boy  I  talked 
to  this  morning  could  not  believe  me  when 
I  assured  him  that  a  disposition  to  tackle 
jobs  a  little  harder  than  usual  would  bring 
him  promotion.  There  is  only  once  in  a 
while  a  boy  or  a  grown-up  man  who  gets  a 
glimpse  of  this  thing  that  came  so  naturally, 
it  would  almost  seem,  to  Joseph,  from  child- 
hood. 

When  the  news  of  the  earthquake  that  de- 
stroyed San  Francisco  went  over  our  land  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  while  I  admitted  it 
was  a  terrible  calamity  I  stoutly  maintained 
that  it  was  a  part  of  God's  plan  to  teach  us 
all  some  useful  lessons.  Of  course  I  could 
not,  right  away,  declare  what  lesson  it  was 
that  the  earthquake  was  to  teach  us;  but  I 
believe  you  are  now  all  aware  that  it  did 
teach  us  several  useful  lessons.  One  espe- 
cially is  that  a  great  city  like  San  Francisco 
could  get  along  under  prohibition,  and  be  a 
thousand  times  better  than  with  wide-open 
saloons. 

Every  little  while,  some  unprecedented 
and  unexpected  event  is  taking  place.  The 
present  season  for  bee-keepers  and  farmers, 
and  almost  everybody  else,  is  a  break  in  the 
record  of  the  weather.  We  are  planting  our 
corn  this  19th  day  of  June — later  than  1  ever 
planted  field  corn  before;  but  we  actually 
could  not  do  it  with  our  ground  in  suitable 
condition  at  any  earlier  period.  This  unu- 
sual season  is  going  to  teach  us  some  valuable 
lessons.  I  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  one  of  our 
office  force,  Mrs.  Root's  sister.  I  said  again 
that  this  blow  that  had  saddened  all  our 
hearts  was  sent  by  the  hand  of  the  kind 
Father,  and  that  it  should  teach  us  lessons 
that  we  probably  could  not  or  would  not 
learn  without  some  such  sad  and  startling 
trial.  I  do  not  like  the  word,  exactly,  but  it 
gave  our  whole  neighborhood  a  sudden  ' '  jolt ' ' 


and  jar,  different  from  any  thing  else  that 
has  happened.  What  is  the  lesson  we  are  to 
learn  when  a  loved  one  is  suddenly  called 
away?  As  I  have  prayed  over  it,  some  things 
begin  to  be  made  plain.  We  have  been  busy 
planning  for  the  future.  We  have  been  mak- 
ing arrangements,  taking  it  for  granted,  it 
would  seem,  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
score  of  years  or  more  to  live.  That  is  all 
right  in  one  sense  of  the  word;  but  in  anrth- 
er  it  strikes  on  that  text  I  have  been  talking 
about  so  much  of  late,  that  some  of  you  may 
positively  get  wearied  of  it.  I  mean  the  one 
about  "moth  and  rust."  We  are  planning 
buildings  and  new  homes.  Just  now  Mrs. 
Root  and  I  are  talking  about  a  little  better 
home  down  in  Florida;  but  are  we  at  the 
same  time  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven?  I 
hope  so.  God  knows  we  are  praying  day  by 
day  that  he  will  show  us  how  to  plan  for 
something  where  moth  and  rust  do  not  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
and  steal.  Then  there  is  that  other  passage 
in  the  55th  chapter  of  Isaiah — "Ho,  every 
one  that  thirsteth;"  and  then  it  goes  on, 
"Come  ye  to  the  waters."  Yes.  the  invita- 
tion reads,  "He  that  hath  no  money,  come." 
And  then  further  along, ' '  Wherefore  do  ye 
spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread?" 
Of  late  I  have  been  spending  a  good  deal  of 
money  —I  am  obliged  to  spend  it.  I  am  con- 
sulted almost  continually  ^bout  the  way  in 
which  money  shall  be  used.  God  knows  I 
am  trying  to  use  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  a 
benefit  to  my  fellow-men.  I  want  to  see  it 
invested  in  that  which  is  real  bread,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Further  along  in 
that  same  verse  we  read  again,  "and  your 
laiwr  for  that  which  satisfieth  not?"  A  great 
lot  of  us  are  working  hard  during  these  long 
June  days  for  something  we  wish  to  accom- 
plish. Well,  after  we  have  worked  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  that  which  we  long  for,  can 
we  look  back  and  say,  "  Well,  I  am  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  results  of  my  labor"?  The 
women-folks  work  to  get  up  big  dinners;  and 
I  fear  that  sometimes  the  dinner  on  Sunday 
afternoon  is  bigger  than  on  any  other  day  in 
the  week;  and  I  admit  that  there  is  one  sort 
of  satisfaction  in  sitting  down  to  a  good  din- 
ner. 1  do  not  know  whether  the  women- 
folks feel  as  if  they  might  be  put  to  less 
trouble  or  not;  yet  I  hope  they  do  )iot  feel 
satisfied,  and  that  we  may  all  of  us  insist  on 
something  simpler,  especially  for  a  Sunday 
dinner. 

When  we  come  to  face  death,  and  look 
back  over  our  lives,  we  shall  probably  find 
much  to  regret.  In  fact,  I  have  talked  with 
quite  a  number,  when  they  neared  death,  on 
this  very  subject.  Whenever  some  friend  is 
suddenly  taken  away,  I  think  of  the  chances 
I  had  to  give  him  a  pleasant  word  or  a 
helping  hand,  and  yet  it  was  put  off  or  neg- 
lected—  perhaps  crowded  out  because  I 
thought  I  hadn't  time, 

A  few  days  after  my  father's  death  I  thought 
I  would  give  almost  all  I  was  worth  to  have 
a  chance  to  go  and  help  him  in  some  of  the 
duties  on  the  farm,  just  as  I  might  have  done 
a  few  days   before.     I   remembered  vividly 
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the  last  time  I  saw  him  at  work,  he  was  dig- 
ging the  early  potatoes  in  the  garden.  Now, 
why  didn't  I  get  a  fork  and  go  out  and  help 
him — I  who  had  written  a  whole  book  on 
growing  potatoes,  and  yet  had  so  much  oth- 
er business  that  I  could  not  stop  half  an  hour 
to  help  my  old  father  while  I  visited  with 
him/  For  days  and  weeks  I  thought  of  it; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  make  me  happi- 
er than  any  thing  else  in  the  world  if  I  could 
have  that  chance  over  again. 

After  Miss  jNIason,  our  former  book-keep- 
er, died  so  suddenly  I  remembered  that  I 
had  promised  to  come  around  with  my  auto 
and  take  her  out  for  a  ride.  Well,  after  her 
death  I  recalled  that  I  went  past  her  house 
the  very  day  I  expected  to  call,  but  forgot  to 
stop.  Her  sister  said  she  had  talked  about 
it,  and  was  evidently  looking  forward  with 
a  lively  anticipation  to  a  little  ride  with  her 
old  friend  and  former  employer;  and  I,  in 
my  stupid  selfishness,  forgot  my  promise  un- 
til the  chance  of  doing  that  little  service  was 
gone  for  ever. 

Now,  friends,  such  little  unselfish  acts  are 
laying  up  treasures  in  heaven.  If  it  costs 
you  time  and  money,  it  is  time  and  money 
spent  for  "bread  "  that  "satisfies."  *  I  know, 
for  I  have  tried  many  kinds  of  investments. 

In  conclusion,  do  you  see  this  moral?  The 
opportunities  are  now  before  you.  There 
are  dear  friends  all  around  you,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  In  giving  them  a 
cheering  word  of  encouragement,  or  in  hand- 
ing over  to  them  something  that  is  justly 
their  due,  you  are  laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven  instead  of  here  on  earth,  and  you  are 
investing  your  time  and  money  in  bread  that 
satisfieth;  and  may  God  help  us  to  learn  the 
lessons  he  is  striving  to  teach  us,  even  when 
it  comes  to  "grievous  chastening,"  as  in  the 
language  of  our  text. 


COLD    FEET;     THE    "  WALKING-BAREFOOTED- 
IN-THE-GRASS   CURE;"    THAT   EARLY- 
BIRD    COLONY. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Herald  of 
Health  for  June: 

YOUR   OPPORTimiTY  TO  BECOME   STRONG   AND 
HEALTHY. 

If  you  are  ill  in  any  way,  take  the  Kneipp  barefoot 
cure,  which  consists  of  walking  in  the  dewy  trrass  for 
from  15  to  45  minutes.  This  treatment,  at  tirst  held 
up  to  ridicule,  has  become  world  famous,  and  has  done 
more  to  perpetuate  Father  Kneipp's  name  than  any 
thing  else.  Phenomenal  cures  have  been  attained  in 
cases  such  as  rheumatism,  gout,  asthma,  congestion 
of  the  head,  cartarrh,  headache,  sore  throat,  and  a 
host  of  minor  troubles. 

There  is  no  better  time  for  adopting  this  simple  yet 
efficacious  treatment  than  right  now.  If  you  have  a 
lawn  close  to  your  house,  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  dew  is  still  Sparkling  on  the  grass,  and 
'-  when  nobody  is  looking,"  and  tread  around  over  the 
delightful  greensward  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  This 
should  be  enough  for  the  first  treatment.  You  will 
be  delighted  with  the  glowing  and  exhilarating  effects 


that  will  follow  this  early  morning  treatment,  acd 
will  become  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  it.  If  you  are 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  have  a  patch  of  green  near 
the  house,  get  out  for  an  early  morning  walk  into  the 
open  countrj — out  into  God's  out-of-doors;  find  a 
suitable  Held  or  pasture,  and  then,  taking  off  ycur 
shoes  and  stockings,  go  in  for  barefoot  walking  with 
a  vengeance.  You  will  feel  like  a  child  again,  and  all 
the  minor  ailments  that  have  been  troubling  you  fnr 
so  long  will  take  their  leave  and  be  as  things  that 
were  not. 

The  above  is  not  particularly  new,  to  me 
at  least.  I  have  ])een  in  the  habit  of  practic- 
ing the  same  thing  for  years  past,  because  it 
is  the  easiest  and  most  agreeable  way  of  bath- 
ing my  feet,  especially  in  the  summer  time. 
Wnen  you  get  through  you  have  no  towel 
and  wash-basin  to  put  away.  You  do  not 
even  need  a  towel  to  wipe  your  feet.  Wipe 
them  off  on  the  c^lean  grass,  then  pull  on  your 
stockings,  even  if  your  feet  are  more  or  less 
damp.  It  will  keep  them  refreshed  and  cool 
during  the  day,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

At  half-past  four  this  morning,  June  19,  I 
started  out  to  take  my  foot  bath,  and  wan- 
dered over  into  the  apiary  to  see  what  the 
bees  were  doing.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
one  colony  flying  out  of  the  entrance  pell- 
mell.  Others  were  coming  in,  apparently 
loaded,  dropping  down  around  the  alighting- 
board.  I  called  Mr.  WardeU's  attention  to 
it,  and  he  said  that  that  colony  was  showing 
more  activity  than  any  other  of  the  300  or 
400  the  night  before.  ■  He  suggested  it  was 
because  it  was  a  swarm  that  had  been  hived 
only  a  day  or  two  before.  But  to  be  sure 
this  was  the  reason  for  the  unusual  vim  and 
activity' in  getting  out  early  in  the  morning, 
we  went  to  several  other  colonies  that  were 
hived  the  same  day,  or  nearly  the  same.  But 
this  one  was  ahead  of  everything  else  in  the 
apiary.  When  I  began  questioning  about 
the  queen  they  said  they  could  not  tell  any 
thing  about  her,  because  they  were  unable  to 
find  what  hive  the  swarm  came  from.  Mr. 
W.  further  said  our  lamented  red-clover 
queen  first  attracted  attention  in  just  this 
way.  Her  bees  were  at  work  and  storing 
honey  when  all  others  in  the  apiary  were  do- 
ing little  or  nothing.  But  now  to  get  back 
to  the  barefoot  cure. 

Mr.  Warden  said  his  experience  was  much 
like  mine;  and  where  one  makes  it  a  daily 
practice  he  may  carry  it  out  even  in  cool 
weather.  He  said  he  had  known  people  who 
carried  it  so  far  as  to  go  out  and  scamper 
about  while  snow  was  on  the  ground;  and, 
furthermore,  that  they  claimed  it  was  the 
very  best  remedy  for  those  who  ai'e  troubled 
with  cold  feet,  for  after  you  get  in  out  of  the 
snow,  and  get  on  some  warm  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, your  feet  will  be  nice  and  warm,  and. 
furthermore,  they  will  stay  so  all  day.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  there  were  something 
in  this  after  all.  It  is  probably  along  the 
same  line  with  many  people  who  are  not  hap- 
py simply  because  they  do  not  know  when 
they  are  well  off.  Give  them  a  lot  of  real 
trouble,  and  after  they  are  restored  to  their 
usual  condition  they  will  be  quite  happy  and 
thankful. 

Now,  then,  if  you  have  never  tried  wading 
through  the  dewy  grass,  just  get  right  at  it. 
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Take  the  treatment  before  you  go  to  bed  at 
night,  and  another  early  in  the  morning. 
Spread  out  your  toes  and  let  the  clover- heads 
(wet  with  dew)  pull  through  between  them. 
If  this  treatment  does  not  make  your  feet 
sweet  and  clean,  and  make  them  feel  pleas- 
ant all  day  long,  your  experience  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  mine.  Soaking  them  in  hot  wa- 
ter, and  washing  them  with  soap,  does  not 
come  anywhere  near  giving  the  refreshing 
results. 

Later. — I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, friends,  that  since  the  above  was 
in  print  we  have  pretty  good  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  this  new  swarm  that  was  doing 
such  a  "land-office  business"  before  any  of 
the  others  were  stirring,  was  simply  sending 
bees  back  to  the  parent  hive  for  supplies,  the 
hive  they  came  out  of  being  very  heavy  with 
stores.  This  is  the  first  case,  exactly  like  it, 
/  have  ever  met,  but  our  Mr.  Wai'dell  says 
he  has  seen  one  transaction  of  the  kind, 
where  he  pinned  them  right  down  to  it,  so 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  So  my  fond  antici- 
pations of  finding  another  $200  queen  are 
exploded. 


HIGH  pre:ssure 
GADDENING 
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SPROUTED   OATS  —  THE   $5.00   SECRET,    ETC. 

The  editor  of  PouUr'y  Husbandry,  in  the 
June  issue,  asks  Mr.  C.  T.  Hatch,  of  Water- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  his  White  Leghorn  poultry-yards, 
to  give  him  a  write-up  of  the  duties  of  one- 
single  day  in  his  extensive  and  successful 
poultry-plant.  Fi'om  this  very  valuable  re- 
port I  clip  the  following  in  regard  to  sprout- 
ed oats: 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  each  day  the  hens 
are  Riven  a  feed  of  green  oats.  This  food  has  proved 
itself  to  be  for  us  a  most  excellent  egg-producer.  It 
serves  as  a  green  food  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
fowls  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  The  way  this  feed  is 
prepared  is  as  follows: 

Take  a  quantity  of  clipped  oats  and  soak  them  in 
water  for  24  hours.  Then  pour  off  the  water  and  put 
the  oats  in  a  pile  in  an  ordinary  box  which  has  holes 
in  the  bottom  to  let  the  water  drain  off.  The  oats  are 
watered  with  a  sprinkling-pot  night  and  morning,  us- 
ing very  hot  water— the  hotter  the  better.  As  soon  as 
the  oats  begin  to  sprout  we  spread  them  out  in  the  box 
to  the  thickness  of  about  two  inches,  and  still  contin- 
ue to  water  them  night  and  morning.  In  about  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  depending  upon  how  warm  the 
room  is  in  which  they  are  kept,  they  will  be  ready  to 
feed.  When  in  the  proper  condition  to  feed,  the  sod 
will  be  about  three  to  four  inches  thick,  and  the 
growth  of  the  green  feed  on  top  of  this  will  be  about 
six  or  eight  inches  high.  We  feed  a  block  about  six 
or  eight  inches  square  of  this  to  each  pen  of  25  fowls. 
I  have  been  using  this  feed  throughout  the  winter, 
and  must  say  that  my  birds  have  never  laid  so  well  as 
this  winter.  We  have  averaged  a  flfty-per-cent  egg 
production  all  winter  long.  This  can  be  fed  also  to 
young  chicks,  although  it  should  be  fed  at  a  time 
when  the  sprouts  are  an  inch  or  two  inches  long.  To 
keep  the  oats  from  growing  into  stalk  as  it  grows  in 
the  field  it  is  necessary  to  turn  it  once  or  twice  a  day. 


Thiff  will  make  the  sprout  grow  very  long,  and  pre- 
vent the  stalk  from  starting. 

After  this  feed  of  sprouted  oats  we  prepare  the 
day's  shipments,  eggs  for  hatching,  market  eggs,  and 
breeding  stock. 

The  reader  will  probably  notice  that  we  have  allow- 
ed no  special  time  for  watering  the  fowls.  On  the  or- 
dinary  poultry-plant  the  watering  of  t^e  fowls  is  a 
part  of  the  work  that  is  most  tiresome  and  takes  the 
longest  time,  especially  in  a  big  poultry-plant.  To  do 
away  with  this  really  unnecessary  drudgery  we  have 
installed  a  watering  system  which  provides  running 
water  in  each  pen.  The  saving  in  labor  soon  pays  for 
installing  sucq  a  system.  We  figure  that  on  our 
plant  the  saving  in  labor  amounts  to  between  twenty 
and  thirty  dollars  a  month. 

This  afternoon  feed  begins  at  4  o'clock,  winter  and 
summer.  This  consists  of  whole  white  corn  scattered 
in  the  litter,  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  before  they 
go  to  roost. 

We  figure  that  our  total  monthly  feed-bill,  includ- 
ing beef  scraps  (coarse  beef  scrap  is  before  the  fowls 
continually  in  hoppers),  grit,  oyster-shells,  charcoal, 
dry  mash,  and  all,  averages  nine  cents  per  laying  fowl 
per  month,  as  nearly  as  we  can  figure  it. 

The  above  account  of  the  whole  process  of 
sprouting  oats  is  more  elaborate,  and  better, 
thao  that  given  as  a  secret  in  the  $5.00  book. 
At  present  writing  I  am  unable  to  say  wheth- 
er friend  Hatch  got  his  information  from  the 
book  or  whether  the  author  of  the  book  got 
it  from  friend  Hatch.  That  would  not  par- 
ticularly concern  us  just  now. 

The  above  extract  illustrates  the  folly  and 
injustice  of  selling  secrets.  Our  Gleanings 
readers  ai'e  perhaps  well  aware  that  I  have 
for  years  past  been  spending  money  in  buy- 
ing "secrets"  in  order  to  obtain  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  different  rural  in- 
dustries; and  after  paying  out  hundreds  of 
dollars  I  can  say,  with  our  experiment  sta- 
tions, that  nothing  new  or  valuable  ever 
comes  to  the  world  in  this  way.  Our  class 
journals  and  our  good  books  very  soon  con- 
tain every  thing  that  is  valuable;  and  in  this 
way  thousands  of  people  get  information  at 
an  insignitii-ant  cost  compared  with  the  plan 
of  buying  and  selling  secrets.  Let  me  give 
you  some  examples. 

A  man  advertised  extensively  a  recipe  for 
artificial  honey.  He  said  it  was  equal  to  the 
best  honey  made  by  the  bees,  and  could  be 
produced  for  4  cts.  per  lb.  I  sent  him  $1.00, 
and  found  his  great  secret  was  copied  from 
Dr.  Chase's  recipe-book. 

Another  man  advertised  a  "natural-hen" 
incubator  —  in  fact,  he  is- still  advertising  It; 
but  I  believe  he  has  some  sort  of  patent  on 
it,  and  advertises  individual  rights  at  $3.00 
each.  You  will  get  for  your  $2.00  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,  with  the  idea  of  giving  every 
sitting  hen  a  little  pen  by  herself  (so  that 
other  hens  can  not  bother  her)  such  as  has 
been  described  and  illustrated  in  our  agricul- 
tural papers  for  years  past,  and  is  in  com- 
mon use  more  or  less  by  all  up-to-date  poul- 
try concerns.  These  single  sheets  of  paper 
could  be  sold  at  a  good"  profit  for  ten  cents. 
Of  course,  the  vender  puts  a  rubl)er  stamp 
on  his  advertising  matter,  and  says  if  you 
will  remit  inside  of  thirty  days  you  can  have 
all  the  secrets  for  just  an  even  dollar. 

There  are  still  other  books  claiming  to 
give  wonderful  seci'ets,  but  you  must  first 
sign  a  contract  not  to  show  the  book  to  any 
one,  and  keep  it  out  sight  of  the  neighbors, 
etc.     One  such  book  claims  to  be  able  to  tell 
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which  are  the  laying  hens,  without  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  trap-nests,  etc. ;  but  the 
■  Maine  Experiment  Station  has  carefully  test- 
ed the  matter,  and  they  decide  that  there  is 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  so-called  Potter 
system.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  met  some 
poor  hard-working  people  who  had  sent  their 
money  in  good  faith  in  order  that  they  might 
tell  which  hen  laid  the  most  eggs,  etc.  My 
impression  is,  there  are  more  swindles  going 
on  at  present  along  this  line  in  the  jjoultry 
business  than  in  any  other  rural  industry. 

Now,  friends,  when  you  are  tempted  to  in- 
vest your  hard  earnings  in  some  valuable  se- 
cret, just  send  me  the  advertising  matter 
and  I  will  purchase  the  secret  for  you,  and 
let  you  all  have  it  free  of  charge.  Of  course, 
I  realize  that  many  times  those  who  have  ex- 
perimented and  worked  hard  have  some- 
thing valuable  to  communicate;  but  let  this 
information  be  given  in  a  decent-sized  book. 
If  you  have  discovei'ed  something  valuable 
that  the  world  does  not  know,  your  book 
will  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  you  will  get 
your  reward  in  a  legitimate  way. 

In  regard  to  the  discussion  as  to  how  large 
a  book  one  should  get  for  50  cents  or  $1.00,  I 
would  suggest  that  such  books  be  compared 
in  size  and  finish  with  those  offered  by  the 
O.  Judd  Co.,  who  have  for  years  past  been 
giving  us  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
all  rural  industries  through  their  ri;ral  pub- 
lications, and  new  ones  are  constantly  com- 
ing out,  giving  full  details  clear  up  to  date 
of  the  progress  being  made  in  all  rural  and 
outdoor  pursuits. 


Temperance. 


THE   STAINLESS    FL^G. 

On  page  1594  for  last  year  I  made  a  brief 
mention  of  Dr.  Chapman's  celebrated  address 
at  St.  Louis,  entitled  "The  Stainless  Flag." 
Let  me  go  over  it  again  briefly.  I  heard  the 
same  address  first  in  Columbus  at  the  Ohio 
convention;  but  I  was  more  impressed  with 
it  at  the  second  hearing  in  St.  Louis  than  at 
the  first.  Before  he  finished  and  waved  the 
stars  and  stripes  above  his  audience  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  second  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence—  a  declaration  of  independence  from 
the  rum  power.  Somebody  said  the  speech 
must  be  printed,  and  placed  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  At  this  saying, 
away  back  in  the  audience,  a  gentleman  arose 
and  said  that  a  lady  near  him  would  sub- 
scribe $100  to  have  it  printed,  on  condition 
that  her  name  be  not  mentioned.  Others 
followed,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer 
stay  in  the  background.  I  thought  of  our 
new  $3000  printing-pi'ess  just  installed,  and 
thought  it  might  be  made  to  help  disseminate 
this  wonderful  address.  I  made  some  hasty 
figures  mentally,  and  then  announced  that  I 
would  furnish  100,000  copies  if  the  Anti-sa- 
loon League  would  see  to  it  that  they  were 
put  into  tne  hands  of  people  who  would  read 
them.  There  were  bursts  of  applause  and 
clapping   of  hands  when    the   lady  donated 


$100;  but  when  I  made  my  announcement  the 
applause  almost  frightened  me;  and  when 
Dr.  Howard  H.  Russell  got  up  and  said  my 
offer  represented  something  like  $1000,  the 
applause  was  deafening.  I  meditated  for  a 
while  getting  up  and  saying  that  I  had  made 
a  blunder,  but  you  can  readily  understand 
what  a  predicament  I  should  have  been  in. 
1  said  to  myself,  "Well,  old  chap,  you  have 
'put  your  foot  in  it'  this  time,  sure,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  help  for  you. 
You  might  just  as  well  sit  still,  take  your 
medicine,  and  trust  in  God  to  help  you  out 
as  he  has  done  a  thousand  times  before,  and 
look  pleasant  and  happy."  In  just  a  very 
few  minutes  $2500  was  subscribed,  including 
my  gift;  and  before  adjournment  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  what  what  we  call 
"Stainless-flag  Sunday,"  to  be  observed  all 
over  the  United  States  on  the  sabbath  before 
the  4th  of  July.  At  the  present  writing  we 
can  not  tell  just  what  has  been  done  on 
Stainless-flag  Sunday;  but  we  have  a  lot  of 
copies  "of  this  patriotic  address  ready  to  send 
out  to  anybody  who  has  not  seen  one.  Just 
tell  us  on  a  postal  card  that  you  want  one, 
or  say  how  many  you  can  distribute  where 
(hey  will  be  read,  and  they  will  be  mailed 
from  our  office  free  of  charge;  and  may  the 
Holy  Spirit  follow  them  wherever  they  go. 

Just  one  word  more.  On  the  front  page 
of  the  pamphlet  is  a  pictui^e  of  a  boy  holding 
up  an  American  flag.  Now,  by  some  strange 
chance  the  picture  of  that  boy  is  as  correct  a 
likeness  of  my  grandson,  Wynne  Boyd  en,  as 
any  thing  that  photography  can  furnish.  I 
do  not  know  where  they  found  the  boy,  nor 
where  he  lives;  but  the  picture  alone  ought 
to  stir  up  patriotic  feelings  in  the  heart  of 
every  father  and  mother  in  this  land  of  ours. 


TEMPERANCE     PRACTICABLE     ONLY   IN    "UN- 
CIVILIZED COUNTRIES." 

For  many  years  the  friends  of  temperance 
have  been  inviting  saloon-keepers  and  liquor- 
dealers  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  present 
their  cause;  but  so  far  I  have  never  heard  of 
one  who  would  stand  before  an  audience  and 
make  a  plea  for  his  business — that  is,  a  viix- 
ed  audience.  Of  course,  we  have  liquor- 
dealers'  conventions,  etc.  But  it  seems  I  am 
in  better  luck.  The  friend  who  writes  the 
following  letter  not  only  pleads  his  side  of 
the  question,  but  he  addresses  me  as  "Dear 
Editor." 

Dear  Editor:—!  wish  you  would  take  my  advice  and 
keep  your  magazine  clean  of  such  rotten,  objection- 
able church  and  temperance  lectures  as  you  have 
been  giving,  as  we  all  know  that  temperance  is  prac- 
ticable only  in  uncivilized  countries,  while  in  a  civiliz- 
ed nation  like  this  it  is  of  no  value  to  a  certain  extent. 
If  you  are  so  anxious  to  push  such  lecturing,  why 
don't  you  start  a  special  temperance  culture  and  keep 
your  good  bee  paper  free  of  such  unnecessary  sermons 
and  temperance  bosh?  If  all  friends  of  bee  culture 
were  so  unreasonable  as  you  were  to  the  Leader,  and 
not  tolerate  such  uncooked  temperance  matter  in 
th^'ir  journal  that  is  evidently  a  prohibition  periodical 
hidden  by  a  good  name  in  order  to  get  a  sale— let  him 
that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at  T.  Q.  Solo- 
mon. May  the  Lord  keep  church  and  bee  culture 
apart  is  my  prayer.  Wm.  A.  Scheiffeb. 

Merrimac,  Wis. 

Friend  S.,  if  it  is  really  true,  as  you  state, 
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that  temperance  is  practicable  only  in  unciv- 
ilized countries,  I  do  not  know  but  we  had 
better  pray  God  to  save  us  from  civilization. 

In  regard  to  discussing  temperance  in  a 
bee  journal,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  first  num- 
ber of  Gleanings  you  ever  saw,  or  to  any 
other  number,  you  will  notice  it  reads,  "De- 
voted to  bees,  honey,  and  home  interests. ' ' 
Now,  if  the  matter  of  temperance  does  not 
come  under  the  head  of  "home  interests," 
then  I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  what  does.  I  shall  have  to  explain 
to  our  readers  that  I  tried  in  vain  so  to 
punctuate  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  that 
it  would  read  smoothly,  but  I  had  to  give  it 
up.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  he  objects  to 
Gleanings  because  it  is  a  "prohibition" 
periodical.  In  that  you  are  somewhat  mis- 
taken, my  good  friend,  although  it  is  true  I 
am  working  and  praying,  and  have  been  all 
my  life,  for  prohibition.  The  particular 
thing  that  the  Anti-saloon  League  is  working 
for  is  Idw  enforcement.  The  most  that  I  have 
written  in  regard  to  temperance  has  been  in 
the  way  of  exhortation  to  have  the  laws  we 
have  strictly  enforced,  instead  of  being 
trampled  under  foot  as"  they  are  by  the  sa- 
loon-keepers. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  close  by  quoting  scrip- 
ture; but  I  do  not  quite  see  how  I  can  unite 
with  you  in  your  prayer  that  the  Lord  would 
keep  the  church  and  bee  culture  separate. 
The  one  who  leads  the  prayer-meeting  usual- 
ly, I  believe,  tries  to  make  his  prayer  before 
that  meeting  one  in'which  all  may  unite  -at 
least  in  spirit  if  not  with  a  good  old-fashion- 
ed Methodist  "amen."  I  shall  have  to  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what 
you  mean  by  praying  that  the  church  and 
bee  culture  may  be  kept  apart,  but  I  would 
recommend  that  our  religion,  whatever  it  is, 
be  kept  right  along  with  us,  not  only  on 
Sundays,  but  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
especially  when  we  are  working  with  bees, 
particularly  if  those  bees  happen  to  be  cross 
hybrids. 

Now,  dear  brother,  you  did  not  say, "Stop 
my  paper,"  and  I  am  thankful  for  so  much; 
but  since  I  have  explained  to  you  that  our 
journal  is  devoted  not  only  to  bees,  but  to  all 
home  interests  also,  may  it  be  still  kept  go- 
zing?  If  not,  and  you  pi'efer,  you  can  have 
your  money  returned;  and  whenever  you  or 
anybody  else  prefers  to  have  it  stopped,  and 
the  money  returned,  it  will  be  done  instant- 
ly if  you  will  tell  us  so  on  a  postal. 


DUFFY  S  MALT  WHISKY  ONCE    MORE. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  noticed  the 
particulars  of  a  walking-contest  in  Cleveland 
some  time  last  fall.  Mrs  Jane  Edwards 
Root,  who  is  75  years  old,  won  the  race  by 
walking  2^  miles  in  26  minutes.  The  Duffy 
people,  always  on  the  alert  to  get  hold  of 
any  thing  that  will  enable  them  to  find  a 
foundation  for  their  testimonials,  got  their 
eye  on  it  and  sent  her  a  quart  bottle  of  their 
whisky;  and  then  by  some  hook  or  crook  in- 
duced her  to  give  them  a  testimonial  rec- 
ommending their  whisky  (so  they  claim),  and 


giving  the  general  impression  that  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  regular  use  of  their  whisky  that 
she  performed  this  great  walking-feat.  If, 
however,  you  will  look  over  carefully  the 
letter  they  print,  you  will  notice  she  does  not 
say  she  ever  used  the  whisky  or  heard  of  it 
until  after  the  walking-feat.  Of  course,  they 
give  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Root  in  their  adver- 
tisement. It  makes  my  blood  boil  every 
time  I  see  one  of  these  misleailing  advertise- 
ments; and  when  I  saw  they  had  gotten  hold 
of  an  old  lady  who,  no  doubt,  could  be  con- 
nected with  us  by  the  Root  Genealogy,  I  felt 
as  though  it  were  adding  insult  to  injury. 

By  the  way,  will  somebody  tell  us  why  it 
is  that  the  Duffy  people  keep  right  on  with 
this  sort  of  thing?  We  have  been  told  sev- 
eral times  by  the  papers  that  they  had  been 
enjoined  from  sellingtheircheap  whisky  with- 
out a  license,  and  that  hereafter  they  would 
have  to  pay  a  license  just  the  same  as  any 
saloon-keeper;  but  they  keep  going'  right 
on  with  their  "testimonials."  Are  we  to 
understand  that  some  whisky  people  are 
"immune, "  like  some  of  the  millionaires, 
and  that  they  can  break  our  laws  and  trample 
them  under  foot,  and  then  laugh  in  their 
sleeves  when  we  talk  about  interfering  with 
their  work? 

WniSKY    OK  ALCOHOLIC    LIQUORS    FOR    CON- 
SUMPTIVES. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Duffy  people  and  other 
whisky-venders  are  publishing  testimonials 
and  other  matter  that  may  induce  even 
Christian  people  to  resort  to  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, I  have  thought  best  to  give  an  extract 
from  a  new  book  entitled  "The  Self-cure  of 
Consumption,"  by  Chai'les  H.  Stanley  Davis, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Member  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Medical  Society.  Here  is  what  Dr. 
Davis  says  on  page  56: 

Nothing-  brings  the  patient  more  surely  and  quickly 
to  the  grave  than  alcohol.  Alcohol  has  never  cured 
and  never  vrill  cure  tuberculosis.  It  not  only  poisons 
the  system,  but  it  ruins  the  stomach  and  thus  prevents 
this  organ  from  properly  digesting  the  necessary  food. 
It  impairs  nutrition,  the  very  function  which,  of  all 
others,  it  is  important  in  consumptives  to  maintain 
at  its  highest  integrity.  The  elimination  of  alcohol 
by  the  lungs  increasing  the  congestion  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membranes,  and  thus  enhancing  the 
cough,  is  very  objectionable. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  just  issued  a  report  of  the  meeting 
of  inspectors  of  apiaries,  whif^h  was  held  at 
San  Antonio,  Nov.  12,  1906.  We  do  not  ob- 
serve any  price  attached  to  this  bulletin,  (79 
pages),  but  we  opine  it  is  5  cents,  and  should 
be  obtained  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  

The  great  Uncompahgre  irrigation  project 
is  rapidly  appi'oaching  completion.  The 
Gunnison  tunnel,  six  miles  in  length,  is  two- 
thirds  completed,  and  the  great  South  canal 
is  almost  finished.  The  tunnel  alone  will 
cost  $2,000,000,  and  the  South  canal  $750,000. 
The  bee-keepers  of  Colorado  ought  to  feel 
very  grateful  to  their  Uncle  Sam  for  con- 
structing this  truly  magnificent  enterprise. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?     Are  you  one  of  them?     If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.    Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 
the  test  of  thirty  years.        .        .        ...        I  ship  goods  promptly-. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E*  Hilton 


Fremont^  Michigan 


3VC:>"W    is    the    IMixxe    -to    Order    "y< 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  gret  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*■  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,    Foundation, 

Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.     it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars' 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  liave  over  others  that  enables  us  to  malte  vou  the  Best  Price.    There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINE^ESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  <&.  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NGHAIVl 


BEE-SMOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio:  '■  The  cone  Ills  Inside 
thecapso  the  liquid  creosote 
nins  down  Inside  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hami  1- 
ton,  111.:  "This  is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  it  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,W^atertown, 
Wis, :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  In- 
clude all  improvements." 

Marsh  field  Mfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
fleld.  Wis.:  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er Is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new,so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of 

Price  of 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

ZVi  " 

8^ 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

2%   " 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

m 

1  35 

Post- 


Three  larger  sizes  in  hi^n^v  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham  Uncapping-knife,  70c;  postage    10. 
T.F.  BINGHAM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,   goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.    While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
l^ted  such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY. 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOB 
THE  A    I.    BOOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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MARSHFIELD  GOODS 


MEANS 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freight 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. . .  for  . . . 

« 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laubbnck  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5, 1907. 


Send  for  catalog.    Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 


Supplies 

It  is  not  how  much  one  boasts  of  him- 
self, but  it's  what  others  say  that 
counts  in  this  world. 

If  you  want  the  best  goods  made,  prompt- 
ness and  accurateness  in  the  execution 
of  orders,  and  be  your  own  judge  in 
A  Fair  and  Square  Deal  all  the  wa/y  through, 
send  to  us  at  once.    Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  SOOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


North  Texas  ♦  ♦ 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


New  Goods.    Free  Catalog. 


ROOT'S 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.  R.   DAN  I  ELS, 

PHONE.  I  17  FLORENCE  ST. 


DEWEY  AUTOMATIC  FOUNDATION  FASTENER, 

"  Your  automatic  starter-fastener  is  all  you  claim  for 
It— the  best  on  the  market."— Doolittle  &  Clark. 
$5.00  reward.   I  will  pay  the  person  securing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  starters.  In  15  minutes,  this  reward  to  establish  a  record. 
Write  for  particulars  and  testimonials. 

E.  H.  DEWKY,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
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SWARTHMORE 

QUEEN-REARIWG  OUTFIT 

Prices  of  Complete  Outfits:  Prices  of  Separate  parts:  ^p^ost 

Outfit    No.    ! -Experimental  Bar-holder $    .10  ^^.04 

POSTPAID.  $1.50  Blank  B^r 05       .04 

1  Cell-bar,  1  Holding-frame,  Bottle  Feeder 10       .05 

16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages.  Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder 75       .08 

16-hole  Cell  bar 10       .02 

Outfit  No.  2— Amateur  Cage-pocket 25        .09 

DrkOTDAir*   «Q  Kn  Flange-ctps,  unwaxed,  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75       .09 

fUbli-Aiu.  $d.&u  Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each;  per  100. . .    1.75       .14 

2  Cell -bars,  1  Holding-frame,  Grace  Cell-compressor,  each 1.75       .14 

35  Waxed  Flange  Cups,        18  Transfer- cages.  Grafting-needle,  each 15       .01 

1  Needle.  1  Cell-stick.  Grafting- plug,  each 10       .01 

0..4.«i4.  M^    "a     D\i^.r«,<.»).«.^«i  Grafting  stick,  each 10       .01 

Utfit  No.  3-ProfeSSlonal  Holding-frame,  each 10        05 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS,  $7-50  Incubating  cage,  each 35        .07 

2  Blank  bars,  2  Cell-bars,  Double  Mating-boxes,  complete,$1.00;  10    7.50 

3  Holding-frames,               1  Incubating-cage,  Nursery-cages,  complete, waxed  cell-cup      .35       .05 
1  Cage-pocket.                     1  Grace  Cell- compressor.  Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25       .04 

1  Grafting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups,  Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00 

2  Double  mating-boxes,    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages.  Swarm-box,  lid  only 25 

1  Bar-holder,  24  Transfer- cages,  T  Stands,  each 10       .06 

1  Swarm-box  with  Ud,        1  Needle,  I  Stick.  Transfer-cages 10       .02 


FOR  SAL '  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line~ 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  oi-der. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  %  LOUiS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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AND  NOTHING  BUT  ITALIANS 


A  superior  improved  strain.  Northern-bred,  are 
hardy,  and  vigorous;  always  come  out  strong  iu 
the  spring.  Our  stock  is  well  known,  and  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here.    ;:    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    :: 

Send  for  circular  and  list  of  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1. 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Straight  five-band  breeders  . 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 

Three-comb  nuclei 

Pull  colony  on  eight  frames 


1 

6 

$  75 

$4  00 

1  00 

.5  00 

1  .50 

8  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  2.5 

12  00 

3  25 

17  00 

5  00 

25  00 

12 


$7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
32  00 


Add  the  price  of  queen  wanted  to  nuclei  or  colony. 
Can  furnish  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frame. 
We  employ  500  swarms  in  our  business. 


QUEENS  NOW  READY ! 

SAFE   ARRIVAL  AND    PURE   MATING   GUARANTEED. 


Address  all  orders  to 


QUSniN-THE-OUEEN-BREEDER 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 
BEES  and  SUPPLIES 

-  FR.OM  - 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  furnishing  every 
thing  the  Eastern  bee-keeper  needs.  Our  ofBce  and 
warerooms  are  at  the  same  old  stand — 105  Park  Place, 
New  York.    Pull  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  hives. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.I.  I.  J.STRINGHAM. 

ROSE  LAWN  QUEENS 

ABHASIANS :  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  "ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  queens.  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00. 

BAN  ATS :  The  backward  season  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  ship  these  before  July.  Choice  untested 
queens  from  imported  stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BANATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tompr,  $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 
ITALIAN  QU]^ENS  and  BC:£S 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102.  Letohatchee,  Ala. 


QUEENS! 

Caucasians,  Italians,  Cyprians,  and  Carniolans. 
Prices  in  April,  May,  and  June:  Caucasian,  one  extri- 
select  best  breeding-queen.  $8.00;  one  imported  direct 
from  Caucasus,  $4.00.  Italian  and  Carniolan:  onebtst 
extra-select  breeding-queen.  $2.00;  one  imported  Italian 
or  Carniolan  queen,  $2.50.  Cyprian:  one  extra  best 
select  breeding-queen,  $2..50;  one  imported  direct  from 
Cyprus,  $3.  Prices  in  July.  August,  and  September, 
50  cts  less  than  in  May  and  June.  Special  prices  for 
50  and  100  queens.  Caucasian,  Italians,  Cyprian,  and 
Carniolan  queens  bred— the  best  imported  breeding- 
queens.  The  addresses  must  be  plain,  payments  by 
postal  money-orders.  Queens  guarantee  d  to  arrive  in 
good  condition,  U.  S.  or  Canada.     1000  Nuclei. 

ERM.  HAUNSCHILD, 
Weissbach  b.  Pulsnitz  i.  Sa.,  Germany. 

MINNESOTA  QUEENS 

Nothing  Better.        Try  Them. 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians. 
We  warrant  our  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  all  queens.  We  want 
your  orders  and  will  fill  thrm 
pron  ptly  on  and  after  June  1st,  at 
75  ci-^.  untested,  and  $1.25  for  tesu  d 
of  either  strain.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  a  circular.  Send  your  orders  to 

MENNIE  &  FENTON, 

Pine  Island,     .     .     Minnesota. 


Taylor's  Strain  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 


MILLER'S  Red-Clover  Italian  QUEENS 

From  IDEAL  and  GREEN  VALLEY  Apiaries. 
Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  refunded;  bees  roll 
the  honey  in;  no  better  hustlers.    10  per  cent  discount 
on  all  orders.    Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 
1.   F.   MILLER,  .  REYNOLDSVILLE,   PA. 


Qtaeens  from  G5  Cents  X7i> ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians 
Write  for  pi-ices.  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHufcH,  A.«iatoia,  Pa. 


3-BJINDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens.  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  —  ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 
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CARNIOLAN5  and  BAN  ATS 


OTJIt.        S  f>  DB  C  X  .A.  Xj  1?  X  E:  S»  , 


CAR>NIOI^AN.S. 

HTHIS  is  our  22iid  year  in  breeding  this  race  of 
bees,  and,  by  careful  selection,  we  claim  to 
have  the  finest  Line-Bred  Carniolans  to  be  had. 
They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  prolific,  great  honey- 
gatherers,  and  builders  of  white  combs.  One  un- 
tested queen,  75  cts.;  six  for  $3.90;  twelve  for  $7.00. 
Tested.  $1.25:  best  breeder,  $2.50.  Write  for  prices  of 
nuclei  and  full  colonies.    No  foul  brood  here. 


BANAT  BEES,  from  Htin^arsr. 

'T'HIS  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead 
■•■  over  all  others,  all  points  considered.  Are  great 
honey-gatherers  and  builders  of  very  white  combs; 
gather  very  little  propolis;  do  not  breed  out  of  season 
and  use  up  their  honey  when  none  is  to  be  had;  are 
very  gentle  and  quiet  on  combs;  are  not  inclined  to 
swarm,  even  with  their  hives  boiling  over  with  bees, 
but  keep  right  at  work  while  other  races  are  swarm- 
ing. One  untested  queen,  $1.,50;  six  for  $6.00;  twelve 
for  $10.00.    Tested,  $3.00;  best  breeder,  $5.00. 


F.    A.    LOCKHART    (St,    COMPANY,    LAKE:    GEORGE,    NE'W    YORK. 


AfiAAnc  iliot  DIaOCA  ^""^.^S^^l^^y®  just  for  looks."  Hear  what  one  of  my  queens  has  done, 
UllCClIzi  lllcll  rlCcl^C  ^"^^  ^^^^  before  April  15  of  the  present  season.  "  Dear  Sir:— The  queen  I 
'^Mwwaaw  mmm'mm  m  " '^'*"»"^  purchascd  of  you  last  fall  has  already  given  me  over  200  Ibs.  of  honey  this 
season.  I  think  that  is  good  for  so  early  in  the  season.  Have  your  bees  done  as  well?  M.  A.  Salazkb,  Fal- 
furrias,  Texas."  I  breed  the  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  of  Italians;  also  the  Holy  Land  and  Carniolan  races 
in  separate  yards.  Of  the  Red-clover  stock  I  can  safely  say  there  are  none  better.  I  have  a  few  left  of  those 
extra-fine  breeding  queens.  If  you  are  going  to  requeen  your  apiaries,  one  of  these  breeders  will  be  of  untold 
value.  Remember,  I  place  a  guarantee  behind  every  Laws  queen.  Price  of  queens,  each,  $1.00-  six  for  $5  OC 
Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $10.00.    Circulars  free.  W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County  Texas 


Italian  Queens 

Fine  young  prolific  three  and  five 
banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  Untested,  only  60  cts. ;  tested, 
75  cts.;  extra  fine  queen,  $1.00.  Full 
colonies  in  eight-frame  new  hive 
with  queen,  $4.75.  Three-frame 
nuclei,  with  queen,  $2.75. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,    ALMA,  MO. 


X9<::>]!r:H:     :^  tr  "t      t  h  ei      :^  x:  s  ^x* 

QUEENS 

are  sent  out  by  our  firm;  should  any  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  promptly  replace  them.  Try  our  strain  of 
three-band  Italians;  they  will  not  disappoint  you. 
Tested  queens,  $1  each;  untested,  75  cts.,  $8  per  doz. 
J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO.,  LOREAUVILLE,  IBERIA  PA.,  LA. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE 

Select  Italian  Queens  by  the  hundreds  aftf  r  July  15. 
Virgins,  one  to  5  days  old,  30c:  doz..  $3.  Untested, 60c; 
doz.,  $7.  Tested, $1;  2-framenucleus,  $2;  full  colony,  $10. 
Big  crops  of  honey  prove  the  stock.  Cash  with  orders. 

GEO.  H.  REA,  Maplewood  Apiary,  R.  2,  Reynoldsvllie,  Pa. 

Better  tHan   ar^  Island 

This  place  is  just  as  good  as  an  island  for  breeding 
queens,  for  there  are  no  other  bees  within  five 
miles,  and  so  pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  It  is  better 
than  an  island  when  you  order  queens,  for  the  fastest 
trains  stop  here,  and  hence  queens  are  not  away  from 
the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their  usefulness. 
Safe  introduction  is  guaranteed  if  you  follow  my  spe- 
cial directions.  ^&  j^  \  consider  the  Banat  bees 
the  best  and  gentlest  in  the  world.  Banat  bees  are 
bred  here;  other  races  in  out-yards.  Queen-breeders 
should  secure  their  breeding-queens  from  this  pure 
stock.  Order  now.  Banat  queen,  $2.00.  Abhasian 
queen,  $1.50.  Golden  Italian,  75c.  Tested  queens, 
one  year  old,  double  these  prices. 
I>ele  Collins,  PH.  D.,  Emporium,  Pa. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  81; 
6,  «6;  12,89.  Tested,  »1.50;  6,  t8. 
Breeder8,83.B0.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS,    ■    ORANGE,  CAL, 


Queens 


Yejlow  from  Tip  to  Tip ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honev.  Each  queen" 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.         H.  ALLEY",  Wenham.  Mass! 


GOLDEN  QUEENS 

Balance  of  season  at  70  cts.  each,  three  for  $2,  or  six  for 
$3.50.  Goldensonly.  Safe  arrival,  perfect  satisfaction. 
R.  O.   COX,   Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Westwood   Rcd-clovcr   Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vmced.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Italian  Queens   vjv  ^  ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Oswregfo,  111. 


Golden  and  3-band  Italians, 
Honey-getters -one  for  .  .  . 


50c 


$6.00  per  dozen.     Twenty  years 
a  queen-breeder.    Safe  arrival. 
W.  J.  FOREHAND,         Fort  Deposit,  Ala. 

MOTT'S    LONG-TONGUED 

IMPORTED    QUEENS! 

Also  Goldens.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Untested,  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.25.  Write  for  prices  Postal-orders  drawn 
on  Decatur,  Mich.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 
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QUEENS  of 

MOORE  S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
t)iV?/',  Flint,  Mich., says:  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4;doz., 
$7  50.    Select,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


QUEENS  THAT  IT  PAYS  TO  BUY. 

Try  one  of  mv  famous  $100  red-clover  breeder's  daugh- 
ters. Also  golden  queens  same  price.  After  May  1st— 
Untested.  50c,  13  for  $6;  select,  untested,  75c,  13  for  $9; 
tested,  $1.00.  Nuclei.  $1.00  per  frame,  without  queen. 
H.  A.  ROSS,  1709  Upper  2d  St.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


TRY 


Miller's  Italian  Queens 

Untested— in  May,  90  cts.:  after  June  1st,  60  cts. 
Tested— in  April,  $1.40;  May,  $1.35;  after  June  1st.  $1.00. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nucleus,  and  full  colonies 
with  tested  or  untested  queens  at  proportionately 
low  prices.  Send  for  free  price  list.  Remittance 
by  P.  O.  money-order  on  Bluffton  P.  O.  preferred. 
THE  STAR  APIARY,  S.  E.  Miller.  Propr.,  BLUFFTON,  MO. 


r. 


Golden  Italian  Queens 

Guaranteed—  'NuffCed."  Untested.  75  cts.;  six, 

(  0;  dozen,  $8.00.    Select,  25  cts.  extra.    Tested, 

$1.25  up.    Your  order  right  back,  if  you  say  so, 

if  order  can  not  be  filled  in  two  or  three  days. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE.  FLA. 


A 


Q  U 


Golden  beauties.  Yellow 
from  tip  to  tip.  Untest'>d,75 
cts.  each;  $8.75  a  dozen.  Test- 
ed, $1  each;  $11  a  dozen;  3- 
banded  or  red-clover  queens 
same  price.  Remember  we 
guarantee  every  queen. 
Eaniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,Arl;. 

Make  money-orders  pay- 
able on  West  Fork,  Ark. 


-ITALIAN  QUEENS- 

Red-clover  and  Golden 

Untested:  1,$1;6.$5.   Select  untested:  1,  $1.25;  6,  $6. 
Hardy,  Prolific,  Gentle.   Great  Honey  Gatherers. 

Satisfaction  auaranteed. 
W.   A.  SHUFF,  4426  Osage  Ave.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Caucasian  and  Long-  j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

1Q05>  '06  Queen-breeder  in 
A.i>iary  of  Dept.  of  A.^rictilture, 
IVasKingrton,  D.  C.      yf    ^    >9    >f    ^ 

Both  Races.      1       6      12  1 

UNTE.STED,  $  .60  $3.35  $6.50  Tested  $1.25 

Select  "  .75  4.00  7.50  Select  Tested,  1.50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Try  the  Robey  strain  of  three-banded  Italians  that 
have  become  so  famous  all  over  the  country  as  honey- 
gatherers.  W.  L.  Coggshall  and  E.  W.  Alexander 
have  both  said 


ings  to  Glean 
trading  they 
better  filled 
they  came  to 
taining  the 
Many  of   the  largest 


in  their  writ- 
iNGS  that  in  ex- 
always  found 
combs  when 
CO  lonie  s  con- 
Robey  queens, 
honey-producers  of   this    and 


QUEENS 


other  countries  use  the  Robey  queens  and  pronounce 
their  bees  high-rollers  for  honey.  Warranted  queens. 
75  cts.  each,  $4.25  for  six.  Tested  queens,  $1.00  each. 
Two-frame  nuclei,  with  queen,  $2.00  each;  three-frame 
nuclei,  with  queen,  $2.60  each;  full  colonies,  with 
queen,  $4.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed, or  money  refunded. 

L.  H.  Robey,  Worthing;ton,W.Va> 


ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


ed.    $1.(10.    Safe 


GOLDEN  AND  3- 
banded.  My  queens 
are  bred  from  best 
stock,  and  only 
strong  colonies  are 
used  in  starting 
cells.  Untested,  60c 
each ;  6  for  $3.35 ;  or 
$6..50  a  dozen.  Test- 
satisfaction    guaranteed. 


GEO.W.  BARNES,  Box340,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


Either     I^      ■•  /\  The  stock 

".ssf  Italian  Queens -»«i 

colored.  V  tion. 

"  One  of  your  queens  made  a  record  of  350  lbs.  of  nice 
comb  honey  in  1904."— Jos.  A.  Rbnbcke,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Prices  of  queens  after  June  15:  1  6  12 

Select  untested $  .75       $4.00       $7.00 

Tested 1.00         5.00         9.00 

Breeders 3.00 

BucK  &i   AV^ilson,    A.tigfusta,    Kansas^ 


ITALIAN    QUEENS 

Golden  or  dark;  untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50. 
C.  D.  BENTON,  AKIN,  N.  Y. 


If  You    "Want    tKe    Bee  -  booK. 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural  m 

field  more  completely  than  any  other  ' 

published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooKt  Clarexnont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS 

"Bee-keepers*  Gtiide**^ 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

NoticeB  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.- 
farm. 


-A  man  at  once  to  help  in  bee-yard  and  on 
R.  B.  HiBBARD,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Six  salesmen  wanted  to  introduce  our 
new  State  surveys.  An  absolute  new  idea  and  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  energetic  men. 

Rand,  McNallt  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted. — An  expert  wants  a  job  at  bee-work. 

G.  H.  Macket,  Milan,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— 50  empty  8-frame  L.  hives,  painted,  at 
45  cts.  each.  F.  W.  Lesser,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale. — Ten  extracting  combs  in  L.  supers, 
$1.75  in  5  lots.    Other  new  and  used  supplies. 

J.  E.  Thompson,  Carpentersville,  111. 

For  Sale.— Alexander  wire  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  75c  each,  or  3  for 
$2.00  postpaid.     Frank  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.- If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Dtjby,  St.  Anne,  111. 


Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

Furnas  &  Maddox,  5.52  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 

For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1 — 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15.00. 

Mill  No.  2 — 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3— 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  price  $25.00. 

Mill  No  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  ,5 — 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Kendaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Cider,  sorghum,  and  jelly  mills  on  one 
acre  of  land.  Also  11  village  lots,  house,  barn,  honey- 
house,  bee-cellar,  and  bees.  It  will  give  one  yearly 
work;  good  pay.  I  am  going  to  New  Mexico  to  rear 
queens.    Write  at  once.    E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Or  will  exchange  for  pure  honey  of 
good  flavor  and  body:  50  Danz.  hive-bodies,  20  Ex- 
celsior covers  (old  patent),  5  Miller  feeders.  The 
hives  have  been  in  use  one  and  two  seasons;  are  paint- 
ed with  the  exception  of  10.  What  do  you  offer  ? 
John  Van  den  Berg,  Jr.,  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  P.O.  box  5. 

For  Sale.- Angora  and  Persian  cats,  and  kittens 
from  imported  ancestors.  Persian  white— some  with 
amber  and  some  with  blue  eyes.  Any  woman  can 
have  a  nice  income,  with  little  trouble  and  expense, 
raising  them.  Kittens  three  to  six  months  old,  $6  to 
$10.    Stamp  for  written  reply.    Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees, 

Marion,  Ohio. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 

For  Sale.— Orange  grove  with  good   house   and 
out-buildings  and  50  colonies  of   bees,   in  Sorrento, 
Lake  County,  Fla.    Also  15  colonies  in  Ohio.    Good 
reason  for  selling.          Address  C.  W.  McCollbt, 
Tontogany,  O. 

For  Sale —Bee-keepers,  attention.  I  have  a  100- 
acre  farm  with  house,  barn,  and  some  fruit,  situate 
about  5  miles  from  Delanson.  N.  Y.  I  want  a  good 
tenant.  If  I  can  get  a  desirable  tenant,  will  give  free 
rent  the  first  year.  Here  is  a  good  chance  for  a  live 
man,  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  to  establish  a  home 
and  business. 

F.  C.  Sattter,  391  6th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale.— Seven-room  house  with  cellar— two- 
story;  stone-basement  barn.  36x48;  three  acres  of 
good  land  with  plenty  of  fruit-trees  and  grapevines, 
located  on  Canada  St.,  Munnsville,  Madi.son  Co,,  N. 
Y..  in  the  Stockbridge  Valley— a  very  desirable  loca- 
tion for  a  bee-keeper,  with  plenty  of  basswood  tim- 
ber, clover,  buckwheat,  etc.  Several  years  ago  my 
brother  kept  a  large  stock  of  bees  h-^re  and  was  very 
successful;  located  on  the  O.  &  W.  R.  R.,  nine  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Oneida.  Price  $1800,  wi^h  $800 
cash,  and  balance  on  long  time  at  6  per  cent  if  de- 
sired.   Any  further  information  will  be  given  by 

R.  H.  WooLVER,  Munnsville.  >T.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 174-acre  farm;  located  4  miles  south  of 
Medina  (county-seat),  32  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  on 
electric  and  st^am  road,  with  electric  cars  running  to 
Cleveland  and  Medina  every  hour.  Nine-room  house, 
2  fiat-bottom  barns.  ,50'-' 14(1  and  35-  72;  all  buildings 
painted.  Sand  and  clay  soil;  no  waste  land,  15  acres 
timber:  small  orchard,  windmill,  stock  scales.  Well 
watered,  near  .school  and  church.  Stone  road,  tele- 
phone, and  R.  F.  D.  Reason  for  selling— have  other 
business.  Price  $65  an  acre;  half  cash,  balance  long 
time  with  interest.    For  particulars  write 

A.  T.  Spitzbr.  Medina,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— 652  acres  of  choice  land  in  the  prairie- 
belt  of  east  Mississippi,  situated  12  miles  east  of  Ma- 
con. Miss.  Telephone  and  R.  F.  D. ;  100  acres  in  young 
hard-wood  timber;  400  acres  in  pasture.  Bermuda, 
melilotus,  lespedesa,  white  clover,  and  blue  grass 
predominating:  about  half  this  land  will  grow  alfalfa, 
which  can  be  cut  six  or  seven  times  each  year.  Also 
700  stands  of  Ita'ian  bees  in  three  yards;  my  average 
for  15  years  has  been  about  $8.00  per  stand— no  disease, 
no  failure  in  15  years;  75  head  of  high-grade  Jersey 
cows;  butter  sells  for  20  cts.  in  summer  and  25  cts.  in 
winter,  and  the  demand  has  never  been  filled.  Im- 
provements—7-room  house,  barn  accommodating  52 
cows;  barn  for  horses;  10  cabins,  400  acres  fenced  in 
four  pastures,  best  of  water  in  abundance.  Fine  and 
healthful  climate.    Write  for  further  particulars. 

Geo.  a.  Hummer.  Prairie  Point,  Miss. 
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Bees  and  Queens. 


For  S4t,E.— Two  frames  of  bees  and  queen,  $2. 
fe.  M.  CoiXYKB,  75  Broadway,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale.— Bees  in  Danzenbaker  Hives,  $7.00  per 
hive.    NoRMAH  B.  Mattson,  Chester  Heights,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Queens  from  bees  that  gather  honey: 
also  full  colonies  of  bees.  Habold  Hobnob, 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale. — Virgin  queens  from  pure  Italian  or 
Carniolan  mothers.    Write  for  prices. 

Louis  F.  Wahl,  Chili  Center,  R.  F.  D.  22,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — The  Best  queens.  Every  reader  should 
get  one  or  more  of  Best's  golden  mortgage-lifters  and 
Italians.  Warranted  queens,  fl.OO;  tested,  $1.50  to 
$3.00.  Best,  The  Bee-Man,  Slatington,  Pa. 

Fob  Saj.,e.— Italian  queens,  hustlers.  Untested.  65 
cts.;  tested,  $1.00.  Select  tested,  $2.00.  Breeders, 
$3.00  each.  Mbs..  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 35  years  with  the  bees.  Five-banded 
golden  Italian  bees;  queens,  75  cts.  each. 

J.  LlNGENFELTER.  Akin,  N.Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DeMabk,  Mehan,  Okla. 

Fob  Sale.— Twenty  colonies  bees  in  newly  painted 
Danzenbaker  hives— young  queens;  extra  fine  stock; 
gentle,  and  hor.ey-gathprers;  $4  00  a  hive. 

M.  C  Long,  421  Cypress  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale. — By  return  mail  or  money  refunded: 
Italian  queens,  each,  7.5c;  6  for  $4.  Caucasian  queens, 
each  $1;  6  for  $5.    Warranted  purely  mated. 

D.  J.  Blocheb,  Pearl  City,  111. 

Fob  Sale.— Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  branch  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  will  ship  full  colonies,  nuclei,  and 
queens  of  same  grade  direct  from  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  at  regular  catalog  prices.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Fob  Sale.— My  experience  with  red-clover  bees 
and  circular  of  queen-bees  for  the  asking.  Queens 
reared  by  the  most  improved  methods  to  get  good 
long-liveis  queens.  Root  red-clover  stock,  the  best 
that  money  can  buy;    300  a  month. 

A.  H.  Kanagy,  Milroy,  Pa. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Foe    Sale. — Homers   for   squab-breeding;    mated 
birds.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RAISE    SQUABS  I      Start    right!    Get    Willcox's 
champion  homers.    Mated  and  registered. 
NoBTH  Wilcox.  Northside  Farm,  Royal  Oak,"  Mich. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. — Feathers.    What  have  you  to  sell?   Mail 
samples.  Bangob  Mattbess  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 


Wanted. 
Wisconsin. 


-To  rent  100  or  more  colonies  of  bees  in 
H.  C.  Ahlebs,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Wanted. »-Bees.  State  what  kind,  on  what  frames, 
and  price.  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wanted. — Western  bee-keepers,  notice  l  Two  car- 
loads of  Root's  bee-supplies.  Write  us  for  prices, 
stating  goods  wanted.  Would  also  like  to  quote  dis- 
tant bee-keepers  delivered  prices. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser. 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — To  sell  drawn  combs  (extracting  combs) 
standard  size,  from  healthy  bees.  Going  out  of  busi 
ness.    Write  for  prices. 

D.  S.  Jenkins,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

WANTED.— ROOTS  AND  HERBS.  The  season  is  at 
hand  for  the  collection  of  these  goods,  and  we  buy 
large  quantities  of  all  kinds.  They  have  to  be  gath-  • 
ered  and  dried  before  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 
We  issue  a  price  list  and  also  a  book  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  weeds  used  in  medicines,  which  we  send 
upon  receipt  of  the  necessary  postage,  5c.  In  writing, 
mention  this  advertisement.  J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co., 
100  William  St.,  New  York  City, 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity; state  quality,  quantity,  and  price  f.  o.  b. 
The  Waxelbaum-Heabd  Pboduce  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— California  extracted  honey,  all  grades; 
case  or  car  load  lots. 

Raymond  E.  Faibchild,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Bee-Keepers'  Directory. 


Queens. — Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 


Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  $1.00  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co  ,  Cal. 


Queens. — Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiabies,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Babnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 


Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Abthub  Rattbay,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  Scoggtn,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Cbawfobd,  Hineston,  La. 


Wanted. 
California. 


-500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 
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"Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wxtbth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplbwood  Apiaby.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  nuclei,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DOCKHAM,  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

SWARTHMOBE   Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprianqueens.E. L.Pratt, Swarthmore,Pa. 


Queens.    Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
ing, ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiaby,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 


Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  ^he  spring;  the  finest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring  them.)  Cat- 
alog free.  W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiabies,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  ClBmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quibin-the-Queen-Breedeb,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEHT. 

We  have  a  supply  of  choice  Japanese  buckwheat  for 
seed  at  $2.50  per  bag  of  2  bushels;  $1.50  per  bushel;  85 
cts.  Vs  bushel;  45  cts.  a  peck,  bags  included;  shipped 
by  freight  or  express  at  your  expense.  By  mail,  post- 
paid, at  13  cts.  per  lb. 


SECOND-HAND  60-LB.   CANS. 

We  have  on  hand  from  100  to  200  boxes  of  good  sec- 
ond-hand 60-lb.  honey-cans,  two  in  a  box.  The  cans 
are  free  from  rust  on  the  inside,  and  very  little  on  the 
outside.  The  boxes  are  repaired  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. We  offer  these  in  5-box  lots  or  over  at  40  cts.  a 
box;  25  boxes  at  35  cts.  a  box;  50  boxes  at  30  cts.  a 
box.    These  prices  are  for  shipment  from  Medina  only. 


HALF-POUND  TUMBLERS. 

In  making  up  the  two  pages  of  honey-packages  in 
our  catalog  this  year  we  omitted  the  half-pound  tum- 
bler. We  have  these  packed  32  dozen  to  the  barrel  at 
$5.50  per  barrel,  or  packed  in  partitioned  cases  of  four 
dozen  each,  ready  to  reship  when  the  tumblers  are 
filled  with  honey,  without  additional  packing;  parch- 
ment or  wax-paper  discs  also  included;  $1.00  per  case; 
10  cases  at  95  cts. ;  25  cases  or  over  at  90  cts. 


BUSINESS  IMPBOVING. 

Frequent  showers  and  warm  days  are  making  ideal 
conditions  for  the  secretion  of  nectar,  and  the  bee- 
•  keepers  who  were  careful  to  see  that  their  bees  were 
fed  when  needed  throughout  the  long  cold  spring  will 
reap  a  reward  by  having  a  strong  working  force  of 
bees  ready  for  th6  honey-flow  now  that  it  is  at  hand. 
The  favorable  conditions  increase  the  demand  for 
goods  wanted  at  once.  Our  many  branches  and  agen- 
cies are  well  supplied,  and  in  position  to  serve  you 
without  delay. 


A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTUBE. 

We  want  to  hear  from  any  dealer  or  other  person 
having  one  or  more  copies  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  in  perfect  condition  to  di.spose 
of.  We  shall  need  every  copy  available  for  orders  be- 
fore the  new  edition  is  ready  in  the  fall.  Several  have 
already  reported.  Let  us  hear  from  others.  The 
price  of  the  new  edition  will  be  $1.50  postpaid;  $1.25 
with  other  goods  by  express  or  freight,  and  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  wholesale  prices.  This  is 
made  necessary  by  increased  size,  better  paper  and 
printing,  and  consequent  increased  cost  to  produce 
the  book. 


FAULTLESS   SPBAYEBS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  implements  ever 
invented,  and  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  need- 
ed to  sprav  shrubs,  plants,  and  especially  potato- 
vines,  to  kill  the  bugs.  It  is  also  used  as  a  kerosene 
sprayer  on  cattle  to  keep  off  flies.  They  are  so  cheap 
that  you  should  have  several,  each  loaded  with  the 
different  mixtures  needed  for  various  purposes.  We 
have  some  20  to  30  dozen,  which  we  offer,  to  close  out, 
at  27  cts.  each;  three  for  75  cts.;  $2.50  per  dozen,  made 
all  of  tin.  With  galvanized  iron  tank,  35  cts.  each; 
three  for  $1.00;  $3.50  per  dozen.  We  could  not  replace 
this  stock  to  sell  at  these  prices.  Some  of  our  deal- 
ers also  have  a  supply  on  hand. 


ONE  AND  FIVE  GALLON   CANS. 

We  have  an  extra  large  stock  of  one  and  five  gallon 
cans  which  we  offer,  to  reduce  stock,  for  shipment 
from  Medina  only,  at  the  following  prices:  One-gallon 
cans,  with  1%-inch  screw-cap,  $10.00  per  100;  500  or 
over,  at  $9  00.  Packed  10  in  a  case  at  $1.30;  10  cases  or 
over,  at  $1.20.     b'ive-gallon  (60-lb.)  cans  packed  two 
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In  a  case,  75  c.  per  box;  $7.20  for  10  boxes;  25  boxes  or 
over  at  70  cts.  This  offer  is  for  only  a  limited  time  to 
reduce  stock,  and  you  should  mention  it  in  ordering. 


Bee-keepers  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the  points 
named  below  can  secure  bargains  in  colonies  of  bees 
by  addressing  the  parties  named,  from  vehom  full  par- 
ticulars can  be  obtained: 

Geo.  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Louis  Fuelling,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

John  H.  Wagner.  425  N.  8th  St..  Beatrice,  Neb. 

D.  W.  Switzer,  Roebuck,  S-  C. 

J  C.  Stewart,  Hopkins,  Mo. 

Sebastian  Iselin,  Stockton,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  11. 

We  haven't  full  particulars  regarding  the  bees  of- 
fered in  each  case;  the  parties  desiring  to  purchase 
should  make  inquiry  for  themselves. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


THE  M.  CRAWFORD  CO.,  CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  O. 

For  years  past,  Matthew  Crawford's  name  has  been 
almost  a  household  word  for  nice  strawberry-plants; 
and  although  I  have  had  plants  from  him  more  or  less 
almost  every  season,  I  never  yet  saw  a  poor  plant  sent 
out  from  his  place.  A  few  days  ago  the  women-folks 
were  wishing  I  would  get  the  strawberry  fever  again, 
but  it  was  toward  the  last  of  June,  and  most  plant- 
growers  would  say  it  was  entirely  too  late  to  ship 
plahts.  By  the  way,  let  me  say  right  here  that  I  have 
planted  strawberries,  and  made  t  lie  id  grow,  every 
month  in  the  year,  here  in  Ohio;  and  I  told  friend  C. 
that  if  he  would  send  me  a  few  plants,  even  if  it  was 
nf  ar  the  4th  of  July.  I  would  guarantee  to  make  them 
grow  Well,  what  do  you  think?  On  this  21st  day  of 
June  I  have  just  opened  a  package  of  about  the  hand- 
somest strawberry-plants  I  ever  saw,  and  that  is  just 
the  way  they  do  business.  The  plants  are  not  only  al- 
ways first  class,  but  they  come  right  straight  back  as 
quick  as  your  order  can  reach  them  and  the  plants  get 
back  to  you.  I  hope  his  boys  will  continue  to  keep 
up  the  splendid  reputation  that  the  veteran  strawber- 
ry-grower, their  father,  has  enjoyed  all  his  life. 


PAULOWNIA   IMPERIALIS. 

The  tree  that  made  the  enormous  growth  of  16  feet 
from  the  ground  in  one  season  a  year  ago  we  had  giv- 
en up  for  dead.  It  stood  the  winter,  but  the  repeated 
severe  freezes  during  the  spring  seemed  to  have  done 
it  up.  The  boys  were  begging  to  pull  it  up  and  throw 
it  away,  but  I  told  them  to  hold  on,  as  it  might  start 
up  from  the  root.  But  finally,  when  June  came  and  it 
showed  no  sign  of  life,  I  lost  hope;  but  I  had  one  of 
my  pleasant  .surprises  this  25th  day  of  June  when  I 
saw  two  great  sturdy  shoots  nearly  a  foot  high.  They* 
came  up  so  quickly(near  the  root)  it  seemed  almost  like 
a  mushroom  in  the  night.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  pull 
up  your  things  and  throw  them  away.  I  have  several 
times  seen  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees  pulled  up. 
only  to  discover  a  big  healthv  sprout  down  under  the 
ground;  and  if  you  once  pull  it  up  the  chances  are  that 
it  can  not  be  put  back  so  as  to  be  a  success.  Now,  this 
paulownia  has  probably  got  all  of  its  roots,  and  it 
-seemed  when  I  took  a  look  at  it  jusc  now  that  it  was 
saying,  "  Just  watch,  and  see  us  grow." 

PROFITS  IN    POULTRY -KEEPING     SOLVED;  THE    $5.00 
POULTRY-BOOK. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  new  and  complete  edition 
of  the  $5.00  poultry-book.  It  has  substantial  cloth  cov- 
ers, is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  contains  eleven  more 
pages  than  the  former  edition.  While  this  is  quite  an 
improvement  over  the  old  one,  it  yet  lacks  suitable 
engravings  to  make  plain  the  construction  of  the  sim- 
ple poultry-houses,  etc.  It  is  true  the  book  is  fairly 
well  illustrated;  but  the  illustrations  have  no  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  chapters  of  the  book.  For  in- 
stance, he  describes  making  self-feeding  hoppers;  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  understand  it  so  as  to  make 
one  myself  without  some  sort  of  picture  to  make  it 
plain.  There  is  one  cheap  picture  of  a  poultry-house, 
and  two  diagrams.  Thase  are  the  only  helpful  illus- 
trations I  find  in  the  book.  As  I  understand  it  the 
book  is  sent  you  for  $1.00,  and  you  can  pay  the  other 
$4.00  when  you  are  satisfied  it  contains  matter  of 
enough  value,  different  from  any  other  in  print,  to 
make  it  worth  S5  00.  It  is  true  the  book  is  something 
of  a  departure  from  poultry-books  in  general,  and  its 
teachings  are  sound  and  reasonable  so  far  as  I  can 
judge. 
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POOR  HONEY  CROP 

in  1906,  hut  we  sold  in  Mic^higan 

1,  14^3,000   Lewis  Secflions 

Six  Carloads  Now  In. 

The  rush  is  now  on  Do  not  send  your  orders  to  the  one- 
horse  dealer  and  be  disappointed.  We  ship^oods  the  same 
day  order  is  received.  Our  shipping  facilities  are  the  best  in 
Michigan — 74  freight  and  o5  express  trains  daily. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Long-distance  phones:    Bell,  181;  Citizens,  3120. 

Grand  Rapids,     Mich. 


GoingOut  q/Business 

Be<s«sui>]>lies    of    Every    Kind    ax^d     Busix\ess    for    Sale. 

Have  trade  enough  and  can  afford  to  quit.    Tired,  60  years  old,  and  want  to  rest,  think,  write,  and  live, 

CAN    SAVE    YOU    MONEY    ANY    PLACE    IN    THE    U.    S. 

400  hives  at  Watertown.  Wis.;  rest  of  goods  here.    SEND  A  LIST  OF  WHAT  YOU  WANT  FOR  PRICES. 
BIG  CUT,  and  you  will  need  to  be  QUICK.     Read  the  MODERN  FARMER. 

EMERSON  T.  ABBOTT       u^        ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 
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THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Produces 
a  safe,  powerful,  white,  steady  light,  at  a  " 
cost  of  2C  a  week.  Brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
_  V  Over  loo  styles — every  one  warranted. 
©     \  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Best  Light  Company, 

308   E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Full  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  catalog.  Write  to-day. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223.  Flmira,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN 

Most  Practical  Poultry  Journal  Published. 
Devoted  to  Profitable  Farm,  Poultry,  and 
the  allied  Interests  of  the  Farmer  and 
Ruralist,  their  wives  and  children. 

26th  year.  Beautifully  printed  and  illustrated. 
Up-to-date  and  helpful.  Best  known  writers; 
show  how  to  succeed.  Specially  edited  for  women 
and  children.  50  cents  per  year.  Special  intro= 
duction  offer  to  new  annual  subscribers  until 
Sept.  1,  1907.  Only  25  cents,  or  for  30  cents  we 
will  include  a  large  illustrated  poultry  book  in- 
valuable to  every  one  interested.  Stamps  ac- 
cepted.  Sample  copy  free.   Don't  miss  this  offer. 
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AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN, 

Department  B.  C.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HAVEALOOKwo!id'?Best 

Poultry  Journal.  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Number  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
nieces  in  oil,  costing  $1,000,  and 
Dook  plans  for  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  WewilltellyouHow 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
15  Cord  BId'g,  Indianapolis,  ind. 


LICE  AND 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THEM 

Lambert's  Old  Reliable  "Death  to  Lice" 
simply  exterminates  all  kinds  of  lice  on 
poultry.    One  can  of  Lambert's  will   save 
dozens  of  dollars  in  the  hatching  season. 
Uso  it  on  your  setting  hens,  no  lice 
on  the  chicks.    Sample  10c.  100  oz.  $1. 
1907  Pocket  Book  "Pointers"  free. 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 
687  Monon  Bldg. ,  Chicago. 


^IITCUSED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 
V>U  r\3  -^  ARE  FROM  -^■■ 
r//£  MUGLER,  £JVGRA  VI NC  CO. 

MUGLER.  BLD'C.    CLEVELAND.  ONLOj 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.     DON'T 

PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not aatisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  Wn^^Zar^ 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  oar  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers, 

ONE  CENT  '^  ^"  ''^ '""'  *^°°*^  ^"^  *° 

"■■fc  WtW  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TLKES,  Coaster-Brakes.  BuUt- 
np-Wheels  and  aU  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAO  CYCLE  CO.  OepL  vr2l^  CHICAGO 


Our  Guarantee   that  this  Buggy  will  stay 
right  for  that  time  is  backed  by  a  cash  bondL 
of  925,000.   Your  money  back  if  it  is  notallwe| 
claim  for  it. 


Try  an 

lAndcr- 
ton 

30  Days 


"Anderton"  Top  Buggy. 


Write  today  for  our  plan  and  140-page,  illustrated  I 
I  catalog^.       The  "Anderton"  line   includes    Buggies, 
Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles 
Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

Tbe  Anderton  Manufacturing  Coi 

4  I     TMni.  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


:AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 
I  Book  on  "'Wheel  Sense"  free. 
(EleetricWheelCo.  Bx9S,  Quincy.lll. 


r 


SPRAY   PUIVIPS 


]lD[[|Y0URHATTD11IEMYERSr 


The  Pomp  that  pnmps 
easy  ^Dd  throws  a  rail 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  is  the  beat 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  Door  Hang* 
era.     Send  for  oata-^ 

ymm  ^H  log  and  prices. 

kT  JBL  F.  £ .  Myers  &  Bro, 
Aabland,  Ohio. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  -  COMPETITION 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  another  series 
of  prizes  for  the  best  photographs  submitted 
to  us,  as  described  below,  in  two  series, 
American  and  foreign,  under  the  following 
conditions: 

First. — The  competition  opens  January 
15th  and  closes  October  1st,  1907.  All  pho- 
tographs intended  for  this  competition  must 
be  in  our  hands  by  the  last-named  date. 

Second.  — Competition  for  these  prizes  is 
limited  to  bee-keepers  or  some  member  of 
the  family.  Entries  may  be  made  for  as 
many  different  classes  as  niay  be  desired. 

Third. — A  photograph  entered  in  one 
class  can  not  be  entered  in  any  other  class. 

Fourth. — Each  photograph  should  be 
marked  on  the  back  with  the  name  and  full 
address  of  the  sender,  and  the  class  in  which 
it  is  entered.     This  is  important. 

Fifth. — In  judging  the  photographs,  the 
general  appearance,  neatness,  etc.,  of  the 
apiary  or  exhibit  or  yard  will  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Photos  may  be  sent  un- 
mounted. We  rather  prefer  them  this  way, 
and  in  a  solio  or  reddith-brown  tone  if  pos- 
sible. However,  send  such  as  you  can  get 
most  easily. 

Sixth. — With  each  of  the  photographs 
submitted  we  would  like  a  brief  statement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  apiary 
was  photographed  or  honey  produced,  or 
similar  information  regarding  the  photo- 
graph. This  should  be  limited  to  about  one 
hundred  words. 

Seventh. — All  photographs  and  corres- 
pondence regarding  the  same  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Advertising  Department,  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Eighth. — We  reserve  the  right  to  limit 
the  number  of  awards  or  make  no  awards 
in  any  class  if  there  are  no  suitable  entries 
for  that  class. 


AMERICAN    COMPETITION  —  Including 

Canada  and  Mexico. 
'  The  following  are  the  classes  in  which  en- 
tries may  be  made: 

Class  A. — Photographs  of  any  apiary  in 
village,  town,  or  city. 

Class  B. — View  of  an  apiary  not  exceed- 
ing six  hives  in  town  or  city. 

Class  C. — Apiary  in  town  or  country  of 
not  less  than  six  hives  or  haore  than  fifty 
hives. 

Class  D. — Apiary  in  town  or  country  of 
fifty  hives  or  more. 


Class  E. — Photograph  of  comb  honey  pro- 
duced by  a  single  colony  of  bees;  not  less 
than  ten  sections,  and  this  preferably  in 
plain  sections. 

Class  F. — Photograph  of  a  bee-keeper's 
home  showing  some  view  of  the  apiary  if 
possible.  The  apiary  need  not  be  prominent 
in  the  picture,  however. 

Class  G. — Photographs  of  a  crop  of  honey 
from  any  number  of  colonies,  six  or  more. 

Class  H. — Photographs  of  any  apiarian 
exhibit  of  bees,  supplies,  or  honey  taken  at 
fairs  or  shows  of  any  kind. 

Class  I. — Photographs  of  any  work  in  the 
bee-yard,  such  as  hiving  swarms,  extract- 
ing, or  any  other  operations  with  the  hive. 

Class  J. — Photographs  of  any  other  sub- 
ject relating  to  bee-keeping  not  classified 
above. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  —  same   as   the 
American. 


PRIZES 

Value,  Postpaid 

First. — One  leather-bound  "  A  B  C  of 

Bee  Culture,"  1907  English  edition, 

or  cloth-bound  French  or  German . .  $3 .  00 
Second  — One  half-leather  "A  B  C  of 

Bee  Culture, ' '  1907  English  edition . .  1 .  75 
Third. — One   "How  to   Keep   Bees" 

and  any  two  Swarthmore  books 1.50 

Fourth. — One  full  cloth-bound  "ABC 

of  Bee  Culture, "  1907  English  edition  1.20 
Fifth. — One  "How  to  Keep  Bees,"  by 

Anna  Botsford  Comstock 1.10 

Sixth. — One  No.  1  bee-veil,  all  silk. . .  .80 
Seventh. — One  No.  2  bee-veil,  silk  face  .50 
Eighth. — One  illustrated  book,  "Bee 

Culture  in  Foreign  Countries  " 50 

Ninth. — One   Bee  Model  Queen    (see 

Special  Notices) 50 

Tenth. — One  Bee  Model    Drone   (see 

Special  Notices ) 50 

Ten  prizes  are  offered  for  each  class:  Ten 
for  Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C,  etc. — one  hun- 
dred prizes  for  each  contest,  American  and 
Foreign,  two  hundred  in  all  if  that  number 
of  entries  are  received,  the  prizes  offered  be- 
ing identical  for  each  class  for  the  American 
competition  and  for  the  Foreign. 

If  the  winner  of  any  certain  prize  has  al- 
ready the  prize  offered,'  we  will,  on  request 
from  him,  furnish  a  selection  of  other  items 
from  our  catalogs,  of  equal  value. 


ADDRESS  ALL  CORRESPONDENCE   TO 


Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio,  11.  i  A. 


THE 

SWARMING 

SEASON 

is  here.  Are  you  prepared?  Why  not  order 
your  supplies  now,  and  take  advantage  of 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO,  which  places  our 
goods  in  your  door  cheaper  than  you 
can  get  them  elsewhere.  We  afford  you 
every  advantage  in  both  Poultry  and 
Bee  Supplies.  We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co. 's  bee-supplies,  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  Prairie  State  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our  Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St^  Toledo,  Ohio. 


and 


European  Bee-keepers! 

Save  Time 
Expense 

by  sending  direct  all  your  orders 
and  correspondence  to  our  exclu- 
sive agent  for  the  European 
continent  and  its  colonies.     .     . 

EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

142  FAUBOURG    -    ST.  DENIS,  PARIS 

Prompt  Service 
and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. ... 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENTS 

If  you  are  in  a  rush  for  supplies 
at  present,  send  us  your  orders. 
We    have  a  large    stock    of 

Root  Co/s  Supplies 

on  hand  to  fill  orders  prompt- 
ly.   Also  a  fine  lot   of   Italian 

Queens  and  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei and  full  colonies.  Send  for 
our    forty-page  catalog,   etc. 

JohnNebel&SonSup.Co. 

Montg.  Co.      ::       High  Hill,  Mo. 


A  New  Factory 


and  also  a  new  tirm  name,  but  in  the 
same  place  with  the  same  manage- 
ment. We  have  just  put  in  a  complete 

WEED-PROCESS 

COMB-FOUNDATION 

FACTORY 


of  the  very  latest  type,  and  we  are 
now  ready  to  work  up  wax  for 
Western  bee-keepers  at  low  prices. 
We  want  several  thousand  pounds 
of  beeswax  at  once,  and  will  pay  top 
market  price  for  same.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  one  having  wax  to  offer. 


BUCK  ^WILSON 

BUTLER  COUNTY,  AUGUSTA.  KAN. 


WE  ARE  NOT  IN  A  TRUST 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that  bee-keepers  use  at  Lowest  Prices.    Quality  the  highest.     We've  been 
making  them  twenty-five  years. 

A  ____--•     _,_     D.~.«.   1^^.^-^^»>     A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-jour-  CA^  'V«. 

/\inerican  oee-keeper.  nai  which  we  have  published  for  17  years,  ouc  1  r. 

Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

THE  W.  T.   FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT    G        .•        .•        /        .•        /        JAMESTOWN,    N.    Y. 

NEW  GOODS!   BIG  STOCK! 

NEW  WAREHOUSE              ROOT'S  GOODS               PROMPT  SHIPMENT               LOW  FREIGHT 

Every  Thing  tor  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.    Bees  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.    Book  your  orders  at  once, 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.   Catalog  sent  free.   Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  24i  Buil  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

Beeswax! 

Dadant's 

Excels  Foundation 

Wherever  you    are   you    can   get   our 
goods.     Write   us   and   we   will   either 
make  you  prices  or  will  tell  you  where 
you   can  get  our  foundation  nearer  to 
you.    We  have  agents  everywhere.    .    . 

Bee-supplies 

We  handle  every  kind  of    bee-keepers' 
supplies  and  only  the  very  best.     Early 
order  discounts  given  now  on  supplies 
and  foundation.     Write  us  before    sell- 
ing your  beeswax  or  buying   your  sea- 
son's supplies 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 

ROOT   \ 

GOODS  for  the  West 

Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best  ?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7lh  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

leanings  in 


ceialtare 
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Telephone  Your  Rush  Orders 

A  great  many  of  our  customers  can  reach  us  through  the  Michigan  State  Phone 
at  an  expense  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  When  you  are  greatly  in 
need    of    goods    in    the   busy    season,    it    will    pay    you    to    use    the    phone. 

BEESWAX. 

We  always  pay  the  same  price  for  wax  as  The  Root  Company.  Watch  the 
notices  in  "Gleanings."  You  can  save  freight  expense  by  shipping  to  us.  Put 
your  name   in  the  box  and  ship  by  FREIGHT  to  BEECH,  Mich.,  via.  P.  M.  R.  R. 


We  believe  In  the 


Goods  we  Sell 


When  we  say    "Root-Quality,"    we  mean  that  for  selection  of  material,  excellence 
in  workmanship,    and   for  up-to-date  methods,  Root's   goods   are   unequaled. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Redford,  Mich. 

Jobbers    and    Dealers    in    "ROO  T-QU  ALI  T  Y  G  O  O  D  S  "    in    Michigan. 


THE 
SWARMING 

SEASON 

is  here.  Are  you  prepared  ?  Why  not  order 
your  supplies  now,  and  take  advantage  of 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO,  which  places  our 
goods  in  your  door  cheaper  than  you 
can  get  them  elsewhere.  We  afford  you 
every  advantage  in  both  Poultry  and 
Bee  Supplies.  We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co. 's  bee-supplies.  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  Prairie  State  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BIENENZiJCHTER 

von  Deutschland,  Schweiz,  Osterreich, 
u.  s.  w.,  schreiben  Sie  uns  um  unsere 
1907  Preisliste  fiir 


Bienenwohnungen, 
Walzwerke, 
Honig-schleiider, 
Rauchapparat, 
Bienenschleier, 
Handschuhe, 
Futterkasten, 

Bienenflucht  "PORTER," 
Fluglochschieber  fiir  Kasten, 
Koniginnenabsperrgitter, 
Weiselhaiischen, 
Schwarmfangbeiitel, 
Entdecklungsmesser, 
Dampfwachsschmelzer, 
Wabenentdecklungsapparat,  und 
alle  anderen  Artikel  von. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  Company, 

Dew  gpSsste  pabPik  deJ»  Welt. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

General  Vertreter  fttr   Baropa  nnd    Kolonien. 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis,  Paris,        lOme. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distributor  ot  Root's  Goods  Exclusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 


GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  Ije  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipp  ng-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 


WANTED. 

Fancy  White  Comb  and  White  Clo- 
ver Extracted 

HONEY. 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
tinest  Golden  Italians,  Red -clovers,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

/  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  RULES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  flrmly  at- 
tached to  all  (our  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise:  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood ;  combs  straight;  one-eipchth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  '•  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  'prices  here  quoted  are  ^vholemle,  or  tvhat  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

New  York.— Comb  honey:  We  have  a  fair  demand 
for  white  comb  honey,  with  very  little  supply;  fancy 
stock  selling  at  1.5  to  16c;  No.  1  at  13  to  14;  No.  2  at  12c. 
No  demand  whatsoever  for  dark  honey  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Extracted  honey:  Good  demand  for  nearly 
all  grades,  and  we  quote  California  white  at  8  to  s^^c- 
light  amber  at  7  to  iVz;  amber  at  6^2  per  lb.  New 
crop  from  the  South  brings  from  58  to  6.5c  per  gallon 
in  barrels,  according  to  quality;  strictly  fancy  will 
bring  as  high  as  70  to  7.5c  per  gallon.  The"  market  on 
the  coast  seems  to  be  unsettled,  and  prices  fluctuate 
more  or  less.  West  India  honey  is  arriving  in  fair 
quantities  right  along,  and  sells  at  from  .58  to  62c  per 
gallon.  Beeswax  is  somewhat  weaker,  although 
choice  stock  still  Knds  ready  sale  at  30  to  31c  per  lb. 

HiLDRETH  &  SEGBLKEN, 

July  8-  265  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


•  I?-Di^NAPOLrs.— There  is  a  strong  demand  for  fancy 
white  comb  and  best  grades  of  extracted  honey,  but 
at  this  writing  the  market  is  practically  bare.  Evi- 
dently a  new  scale  of  prices  will  be  established  on  ar- 
rival of  new  crop.  Beeswax  is  plentiful,  and  in  fair 
demand  at  $35.00  per  100  pounds. 

,    ,      „  WALTER  S.  POTJDEB, 

'^"ly''-  _  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cincinnati.— The  market  on  fancy  comb  and  white- 
clover  extracted  is  entirely  exhausted.  We  quote 
you  light  amber  in  barrels  at  5:^4  to  6c;  in  cans,  ic  per 
lb.  higher.  We  are  selling  beeswax  at  32o;  market 
^^}\    „  C.  H.  W.  Weber. 

J"ly.8.  2146  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  6. 

i,«^!?;^°i^~^J^''^'^*  ^^'■y  ^"i*^*^  ^*th  very  little  old 
hone.\  left  and  no  new  honey  offered  yet.  Season 
win  be  about  two  weeks  late  in  this  respect  No 
prices  can  be  given  except  No.  1  or  A  No.  1  will  bring 
a  good  price  if  offered  early.  Beeswak,  27  to  29c 
T„,„  ,„  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

•'"^y  1"  Bedford,  Mich. 


Cincinnati— The  demand  for  extracted  honey  does 
not  come  up  to  expectations,  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Quotations  range 
about  the  same  as  published  recently.  Amber  in 
barrels,  at  554  to  6-'.t,  according  to  the  quality.  Fancy 
white  extracted  honey  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  at 
9c.  As  yet,  there  is  no  new  comb  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket. We  are  paying  28c  cash,  and  30  in  trade,  deliv- 
ered here,  for  choice  yellow  beeswax  free  from  dirt. 
The  Fred  W    Muth  Co., 

July  3.  No.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Chicago.— Very  little  honey  of  the  yield  of  1907  has 
come  on  this  market.  What  has  come  in  the  way  of 
white  comb  has  sold  readily  at  16c.  There  is  no  call 
for  other  grades  at  the  present  time.  Very  little  de- 
mand for  extracted,  and  a  tendency  not  to  take  it  at 
over  7c  for  the  best  grades  of  white.  Beeswax  con- 
tinues to  sell  well  at  32o.       R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

July  8.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


St.  Louis.— The  honey  market  is  unchanged,  and 
the  arrivals  very  light.  We  quote:  Fancy  white,  17; 
No.  1,  15  to  16;  light  amber,  14  to  15;  broken  and  in- 
ferior, less.  Extracted  light  amber.  California,  8; 
Spanish-needle,  8  (all  in  5gallon  cans).  Southern,  in 
barrels,  from  5%  to  6;  same  quality  in  5-gallon  cans, 
Vz  to  Ic  higher.  Beeswax  firm  at  31  for  choice  pure. 
All  impure  and  inferior,  less. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

June  20.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is 
good;  receipts  very  light.  New  comb  has  made  its 
appearance,  and  $3.75  per  case  of  24  sections  is  asked. 
The  receipts  of  extracted  are  light;  demand  light. 
We  quote:  White  comb.  No.  1,  24  sections,  $3.50;  white 
and  amber,  No.  2,  24  sections,  $2..50  to  $2.75;  extracted 
white,  light,  $8.00;  extracted  amber,  light,  $7.00. 
Beeswax,  light,  25  to  30.         C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

June  20.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Philadelphia.— This  hot  weather  has  come  on  us 
so  suddenly  that  it  has  stopped  the  sale  of  comb  hon- 
ey entirely,  and  extracted  honey  has  been  moving 
very  slowly  in  the  last  ten  days.  We  quote  extracted 
honey,  dark,  in  barrels,  6  to  7;  light,  7  to  8,  in  60-lb. 
cans,  according  to  quality  and  quantity.  Beeswax,  30. 
We  are  producers  of  honey  and  do  not  handle  on  com- 
mission. Wm.  a.  Sbi,sbb, 

June  25.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i 


Zanesville.— There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
honey,  consumers  turning,  of  necessity,  to  extracted, 
there  being  no  comb  on  the  market.  I  quote  pound 
jars  at  $2.20  per  dozen  wholesale  For  good  quality 
of  beeswax  I  pay  33  f.  o.  b.  Zanesville,  in  exchange  for 
bee-supplies.  Edmund  W.  Peircb. 

June  19.  ]36"W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


WANTED,  COMB  HONEY 

WRITE  us  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  ANY  TO  OFFER. 


WE    PAY    THE    DAY   SHIPMENT   ARRIVES 


5  1   WALNUT  ST 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO., 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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EVANS  &  TURNER 

.^  COLUIVIBUS,  OHIO -i^ 

WANT 
TO  BUY 


CROP 
COMB 
HONEY 


Write  us  immediately,  nam- 
ing price  on  different  grades. 

We  want  to  h  ea  r  especially  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Producers 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND   SELL 


HON 


of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  hnj,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SE6ELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  IVIurray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

Pat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  Louis,  1004. 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST. 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  thai 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  ■■'' 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  !S  CLAIIWED.— N.  E.  France,  Platteville, 
Wis.,  General  Manager  cl  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  sa.vs: 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thoroiigb 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  tilling  will  last  and  give  amxile  sniolse 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  wani 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— Mr.  Grant  Stanley.Nisbet 

Pa— "After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol.Tenn. 
— ■'  I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twentv 
years  of  bee-keeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  ai  d  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date," 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.— Dr.  Reginald  Munson 
Washington,  D.  C. — "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fli-e  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enbugh  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan-ze,  I^arg'e  3%-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,$3;  flve,$4.50 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet, 
sent  free  on  request.  Send  also  address  of  your  bee- 
keeping friends  for  same 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk.) 


S.T.FISH&COJ 


Established  1876. 


I  89  South  Water  Street,         |= 


CHICAGO 


RECEIVERS   AND   SHIPPERS   OF 


Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

and  Beeswax  in  car  lots  and  less. 

We  solicit  corresi)ordence  from  honey-producers  throughout  the  United  Slates,  advising  what  Ihry  will 
have  to  offer  during  the  season  of  l'.)07.    Mention  Quantiti/.  iinalilij.  xti/le  ofparkaue,  and  price. 
Long-distance  phone.  Main  1028.  Reference.  First  Xafl  Bank.  Chicago.  Respectfully,     S   T.  FI.tH&CO. 
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Established    1873 
Circulation  32,000 


72  pages,  semi-monthly 


$1.00  per  year 


Culture 


Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 
Published  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


J.  T.  Calvert,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shang-hai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,  FRANCE.  'E.  BONDONNEAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7^  /;'. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JONES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co..  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 
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Something  New=The  Ideal  Hive=Tool 

Bee-keepers  have  long  needed  a  Tool  with  which  to  work  among  the  hives  during  the  bee- 
eeason.  The  Tool  shown  here  was  inventea  by  Wm.  Muench,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper,  some 
years  ago,  but  It  was  not  on  ihe  market  before.  We  have  lateij  bought  this  Tool,  and  ail 
rights,  from  Mr.  Muench's  widow,  and  have  bad  the  first  lot  made.  They  are  ready  for  de- 
livery now. 


(This  picture  is  exactly  one-half  the  size.) 


DESCRIPTION.— The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  is  made  of  high-grade  malleable  ron.  much  like  wrought  Iron. 
8J^  inches  long.  The  middle  part  Is  1  1-16  inches  wide  ad  i  7-32  thick,  The  smaller  ead  is  l%  inches  long,  ^ 
inch  wide,  and  7-32  thick,  ending  like  a  screw-driver.  The  larger  end  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  sharp  semi- 
circular edge,  making  it  almost  perfect  for  prying  up  covers,  supers,  etc.,  as  it  does  not  mar  the  wood. 

What  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Wilson  Say  of  It: 

In  the  first  edition  (1903)  of  Dr.  Miller's  "  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  page  58,  he 
says;  '' Of  all  the  hive  tools  I  have  tried,  Hike  best  the  Muench  tool."  On  Jan.  7,  1907,  he 
wrote  us  caving  ne  thought  "just  as  much  of  the  tool  as  ever." 

Miss  Witson,  Dr.  Miller's  assistant,  says  this  of  the  Ideal  Hive-Tool :  "  It  is  an  ideal  tool. 
In  fact,  I  don'i  sfc-^  how  it  could  be  improved  upon.  lam  sure  we  would  feel  utterly  lost  in 
the  apiary  without  a You  will  have  to  try  one  yourself  if  you  want  to  know  its  worth." 

The  Ideal  Hive-Tool  Free  to  a  New  Subscriber. 

To  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  one  year  (at  $1.00),  we  will  mail 
«Q  Ideal  Hive-Tool  free ;  or  we  will  mail  the  Hive-Tool  alone  for  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver,  if 
more  convenient).  Sample  copy  of  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  sent  on  request;  or  a 
8  months'  "trial  trip  "  for  only  20  cents.  Address, 

QEORQE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO,  IU» 
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Tlie  Pearl  Aa'nes 


■^   <{>   -^  -;^  <^   <?>•??;-   <^   ^-^   <fc-   -;fe-   -^  -^   -^fe-   ■»/•    -.-fe-   -^S^  <;!-<{!.  -^  <{><fc.^<5><j;.^^^^ 


Fig.  1. 


Fig  2. 


The  body  of  the  hive  has  live  frames  with  a  total  eoiub  capacity  of  five-s  xths  of  two 
full-sized  Hoffman  frames — that  is,  each  is  exactly  one-third  that  of  a  full  frame  (16|X8 
inches  interior).  The  frame  itself  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large  section  5fX8 
inches.  It  is  supplied  with  full  comb  foundation,  or  with  a  starter  across  the  end  as  may 
be  desired.  The  length  (8  inches)  of  these  small  sections  is  the  same  as  the  depth  of  the 
interior  of  a  Hoffman  frame,  and  the  depth  (5f  inches)  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  Hoff- 
man, so  that  three  may  be  titted  into  the  length  of  the  Hoffman,  if  placed  side  by  side  and  on  end. 

The  super  is  titted  with  sections  2^  inches  deep  by  2  inches  wide — that  is,  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  Danzenbaker  4x5  section,  and  hence  it  may  be  used,  if  desired,  in  the  regular 
Uanzenhaker  super  as  "toy"  or  "sample"  sections  (Fig.  2).  These  little  sections,  when 
tilled  either  in  the  Pearl  Agnes  hive  or  the  regular  full-sized  super,  are  convenient,  dainty, 
attractive,  and,  to  the  young  folks,  "just  too  cunning  for  any  thing."  They  may  be  used 
as  sale  samples,  or  novelties  for  the  table,  or  as  gifts  to  friends  and  to  visitors  at  the  apiary. 
The  fences  of  the  super  are  in  the  same  form,  but  of  smaller  size  than  the  regular  fences 
The  cover  is  shaped  like  a  gable  and  roof,  so  that,  together  with  the  fanciful  painting  of  the 
three  parts  in  three  different  colors  gives  the  whole  a  pleasing  effect.  And  it  is  further  en 
hanced  by  the  feeding-bottle  (with  perforated  cap)  which  extends  down  through  the  roof, 
and  is  of  the  proper  length  to  project  far  enough  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  chimney. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.  Maiden,  Mass..  June  11.  1907. 

f-entle men. -—The  three-frame  nucleus  and  tested  queen  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  at  once  installed  them  in 
my  observation  hive'bought  of  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Hoston.  They  pr'spered  finely  in  spite  of  the  cold 
•weather.  I  also  bought  of  Mr.  Jepson  a  Pearl  Agnes  hive  for  my  baby  Ruth  (ten  years  old),  the  first  Pearl 
Ag-nes  hive  sold  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Jepson,  and  into  six  of  my  frames  I  put  eighteen  Pearl  Agnes  frames.  On 
looking  at  them  this  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  brood  hatching  out,  and  I  am  in  a  rush  to  transfer,  so  I  am 
wiring  you  for  a  red-clover  queen,  select  untested,  to  be  mailed  to-day  sure,  and  I  hope  .vou  will  receive  my 
message  in  time  to  ship  her  majesty  to-day.  Yours  very  truly,    Edwin  E.  Harrington. 

Prices 

A  complete  little  hive.  Just  right  for  teachers  of  small  schools,  and  others  who  want  to  study  the  bee  for 
a  short  time  at  little  expense;  with  five  brood-frames  5Hx8,  and  super  holding  twenty  sections  2x2^x1^,  with 
necessary  fences,  complete  with  foundation  at  the  following  price:  each,  nailed  and  painted,  $2.50:  in  fiat,  $1.7£; 
ten  in  flat,  $15.00.  1  Filled  with  bees  and  untested  Italian  queen,  this  hive  can  be  sent  at  low  cost  by  express. 
Price  of  complete  hive  with  bees  and  queen,  with  smoker,  veil,  and  book  of  instructions,  J'5.00. 

THe  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  OHio 
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REAL  ESTATE  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

Our  advertisements  of  real  estate  have  so  increas- 
ed of  late  that  a  special  place  has  been  assigned  to 
them.  It  will  be  noted  we  do  not  lis'  any  boom  ad- 
vertisement, nor  do  we  intend  to  list  any.  We  think 
that  any  person  with  genuine  bona-./jde  land  invest- 
ments to  dispose  of  will  find  this  a  very  desirable 
medium,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  any  part 
of  Gleanings  which  is  more  faithfully  read  than 
this. 

Many  bee-keepers,  for  various  reasons,  would 
make  a  move  to  a  new  location  if  they  could  secure 
just  what  they  want,  and  doubtless  there  are  places 
which  would  suit  them  if  they  only  knew  of  them. 
If  you  have  a  place  to  sell,  suitable  for  bee-keeping, 
etc.,  surely  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  it  is 
through  a  bee-journal  which  has  many  thousands  of 
readers  who  are  profoundly  interested.  Should  you 
have  a  property  to  sell  which  meets  the  require- 
ments, advertise  it  in  this  column  and  watch  the  re- 
sults. 


HUNTER,  TRADER,  AND  TRAPPER  MAGAZINE. 

The  above  is  the  caption  of  a  magazine  dealing  in 
an  able  manner  with  the  interests  of  the  men  who 
make  hunting  and  trapping  a  business  more  or  less 
during  the  cold  months  In  a  very  practical  sense 
it  is  the  onlv  magazine  devoted  to  the  subjects  in- 
dicated by  its  title,  for  it  is  quite  different  from  the 
sportsmen's  journals  which  advocate  killing  wild  an- 
imals for  fun;  consequently  one  finds  in  it  much  val- 
uable information  to  outdoor  people  which  can  rot 
be  obtained  anywhere  else.  Its  writers  are  actual 
hunters  and  trappers  scattered  all  over  North  Amer- 
ica from  the  arctic  regions  to  Central  America. 
For  this  reasoH  it  has  the  real  flavor  of  the  wild 
woods.    These  writers  are  not  very  good  scholars, 


as  a  rule,  but  they  know  things  that  are  worth  know- 
ing. It  pays  great  attention  to  the  prices  to  be  ob- 
tained for  fur  skins,  roots,  and  herbs,  so  that  the 
trapper  who  reads  it  may  know  just  what  to  expect 
for  his  shipments.  In  some  ways  it  resembles 
Gleanings. 

To  the  reader  of  Gleanings  who  is  interested  in 
furs,  roots,  and  herbs,  and  the  love  of  the  wilderness, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  Hunter,  Trader, 
and  Trapper  (Columbus,  Ohio).  See  advertisement 
elsewhere,  giving  clubbing  offer. 


honey-buyers— FOR  CASH. 

Many  bee-keepers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  sell 
their  honey  to  a  prompt  cash  buyer  with  the  object 
of  eliminating  all  uncertainties  and  risks  incident  i  o 
selling  on  commission.  There  can  be  no  doubt  this 
is  the  correct  way  to  do  business  —  the  twentieth- 
century  style. 

With  this  end  in  view,  several  reliable  firms  have 
their  advertisements  elsewhere  in  Gleanings,  and 
we  bespeak  for  them  the  patronage  of  our  readers. 
Needless  to  say.  we  believe  the  firms  mentioned  will 
do  what  they  say  they  will,  and  therefore  we  give 
them  our  endorsement.  Do  your  best  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding' on  your  end  of  the  deal,  so  that  ev- 
ery thing  will  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  the 
buyer.  The  following  tirms  are  especially  interest- 
ed in  making  cash  deals: 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  82  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

S.  T.  Fish  &  Co.,  189  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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JOSEPH  HORNE  CQ. 


-PITTSBURG.PA. 


Write  for 


Any  Goods 

You  Need, 


whether  SILKS,  or  DRESS  WOOL- 
ENS, or  DRESS  COTTONS,  or  DRESS 
LINENS,  whether  READY-TO-WEAR 
OUTER  GARMENTS,  or  READY-TO- 
WEAR  UNDERGARMENTS,  and  rest 
assured  of  getting  what  you  choose  for 
some  one  of  the  following  reductions: 

1111 

3     2     3     4 

41,  This  is  the  month  we  clear  out  all 
Summer  goods  of  whatsoever  nature; 
this  is  the  month  that  this  great  Pitts- 
burg store,  of  more  than  80  divisions, 
LOSES    SIGHT    OF    PROFIT. 

CL  The  most  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  WRITE  AT  ONCE  and  to  state 
a'  first,  second,    and   third   choice. 


thkbespiigiit 


Tho  only  100  Candle  Power  Light 
that  burns  its  own  gaa  and  gives  ;  " 
solute  satisfaction  daring  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
Ao  lirease.  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene,cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
Bust  Light  Co.j  ;(nb    B-^lh  Si.  .Canton, O. 


«P  3  O  9  /  U  U     Agent! 


by    O  -  H  I  -  O     Cooker 


I 


COAIBINATION 
STEAM  COOKER 
BAKER. 


We  have  many  agrents  making  t5 
to  810  daily.  Write  us  and  we  wil  f 
trive  you  names  of  apents  near  by 
who  are  making  at  least  *5  daily. 
We  can  easily  prove  that  the 
"O-HI-O"  is  the  best  money-maker 
you  ever  heard  of.  and  will  make 
you  more  money  than  anything  you 
oversold  or  are  now  selling.  Tvnte 
us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 

Guaranteed  to  save  60  per  cent  in 
fuel,  labor,  time,  and  provisions. 
Awhole  meal  cooked  over  one  burn- 
er on  any  style  stove.  It  assures 
you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
30  days'  trial.  No  intermingling 
of  odors  or  tastes.  Fine  for  use  in 
summer  cottages.  A  necessity  ev- 
ery day  of  the  year.  The  only  healthful  way  to  cook  foods 
and  breadstufls.       : :      Bandsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"  COOKER  CO. ,908  Jefferson  Ave., ToIedo.O. 


r^TTXCJSEDlNTHIS  HAGAZINE 
V>U;1\3-^   ARE. FROM    t^ 

TheMucier,£ncra\^nc  CO. 

MUO££/€ Btiyc:   CL£VE LAND.  OHIO. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  will  surely  interest  many  of  our  readers.  It 
does  for  the  trapper  what  Gleanings  does  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  does 
it  well.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  man  or  boy  who  de.sires  to  make  a 
little  money  winter  time  by  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  It  gives  all 
trappers'  "secrets,"  and  indicates  where  to  sell  furs  to  advantage. 

Hunter  -  Trader  -  Trapper 

is  not  intended  for  city  sportsmen  with  fancy  guns  and  expensive  fishing- 
rods.  It  is  written  by  real  wilderness  hunters  who  know  all  about  the 
capture  of  wild  animals.  It  is  a  monthly,  containing  as  much  real  read- 
ing-matter as  the  great  monthlies,  and  far  more  pi'actical.  For  a  limited 
period  we  are  making  the  following  liberal  offer: 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER,  12  issue*  a  year,     .     .     $1.00 
GLEANINGS J^O 

Both  to  the  same  party  and  address,  $1.50.  $2.00 

If  vou  desire  to  inspect  a  copv  of  Hunter-Tkader-Tkai'FER,  write 
to  the   A.  K.  HARDING  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,    Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Banking  by  Mall. 

Savings  Deposit  Bank 
Co 944 

Bee-smokers. 

Bingham,  T.F 979 

Danzenbaker,  F 937 

Bee  Supplies. 

Blanke  &  Hauk 981 

Bondonneau,  E.,  front 

cover. 
Buck  &  Wilson,    back 

cover. 
Gary,  W.  W.,  &  Son... 944 

Daniels,  F.  R 980 

Dewey,  E.  H 980 

Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  back 

cover. 

Grainger,  E.,&Co 979 

Griggs  Brothers,  front 

cover. 

Hilton,  Geo.  E 970 

Hunt  &  Son,  M.  H.  front 

cover. 

Jenkins,  J.  M 944 

Jepson,  H.  H 944 

Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co ....  943 

Littlefleld,  W.  J 945 

Marshfleld  Mfg.  Co. . . .  980 

Mason,  J.  B 944 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply 

Co 979 


Nebel,  J.,  back  cover. 
Nysewander,  Jos.  back 

cover. 

Peirce,  E.  W 984 

Pouder,  Walter  S 946 

Protbero,  Frank  W. . .  980 

Root  Co.,  Syracuse 943 

Root  Co.,  Phil 944 

Root  Co.,  St.  Paul 981 

Reeves,  A.  H 945 

Scott  Co 980 

Soper.  W.D 984 

Stringham,  I.J 982 

Texas  Seed  and  Floral 

Co 980 

Toeppc.wein,  U.,  back 

cover. 

Weber,  C.  H.  W 935 

Woodman,  A.  G 989 

York  Honey  &  Bee  Co  945 


Bees  and  Queens. 

Alley,  H     983 

Case,  J.  B 983 

Church,  C.  M 984 

Collins.  D 982 

Haunschild,  Erm 982 

Hurst,  D.F 982 

Laws,  W.  H 983 

Leininger,  F 984 

Lowmaster  &  Sons  —  984 

McCain,  R.  B 984 

Martin,  Leslie 983 


Household  Specialties. 

Best  Light  Co 941 

Home,  J.  Co 941 

Ohio  Cooker  Co 941 

iVIachlnerv. 

Barnes,  W.  F.  &  J 989 

Electric  Wheel  Co....  945 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 9^9 

Myers  &  Bros.,  F.  E...9e9 


Mennie  &  Fenton 9i-2 

Moore,  J.  P 983 

Mott,  E.  E .*. 983 

Quirin,  H.  G 982 

Rails.  W.  H 983 

Rea,  G.  H 983 

Robey.  L.  H 983 

Roselawn  Apiaries 982 

Routzahn,  G 983 

Shaffer,  Henry 983 

Shaw,  J.  W.  K.  &  Co... 983 

Shufl,  W.  A 983 

Taylor  &  Son 982 

Victor,  W.  0 982 

Wurth  &  Grant 684 

Classified  Advertisem,ents. 

Bee-keepers'Directory.P86 

Bees  and  Queens 986 

For  Sale 985 

Help  Wanted 985 

Honey  and  Wax  Want- 
ed  986 

Honey  andWax  for  Salt986 

Poultry  Offers 986 

Real  Estate  for  Bee-k'&985 
Wants  and  Exchange.  .986 

Comb  Foundation  Publishers,  Bee-Journsl 

Dadant  &  Son.  back  cover,   palconer  Mfg.  Co.,  back 

Incubators. 

Cycle  Hatcher  Co  — 


iMIscellaneous. 

Evans  &  Turner 

Fish,  S.  T 

Harding  Pub.  Co 

Hildreth  &  Segelkin. . 

Lester,  F.  E.,Co 

Loftis  Bros.  &  Co 

Lvon,  D.  E 

Mugler  Engraving  Co . 
Prindle  &  Williamson 
Stock  Food  Co 


937 
937 
941 
937 
989 
945 
945 
941 
P45 


Poultry  Supplies 

American  Poultryman .?  89 


cover. 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z 943 

York  &  Co..  Geo.  W.    9K8 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page SILOO 

One-half  page 31.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position.  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  6  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  if  paid  In  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


{( 


A  Square  Deal." 


We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns, 
and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed. 
We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest  responsible  ad- 
vertisers. Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Glbanings 
XN  Bee  CttIjTUBB  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


In  no  department  of  human  activity  has  there 
been  more  improvement  of  late  years  than  in  the 
invention  of  artificial  lights  for  the  home.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  manufactured  by  the  Best  Light 
Co  of  Canton,  Ohio,  whose  advertisement  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  By  the  use  of 
their  lamps  one  may  have  an  illuminant  equal  in 
intensity  tnd  softness  of  the  best  city  lights. 


THE  JOSEPH  HOBNB  CO. 

The  ladies  will  see  by  the  advertisement  of  the 
above  concern  that  they  are  determined  to  get  clear 
of  all  goods  left  over  from  last  season.  It  is  the 
policy.of  this  big  store  to  get  rid  of  all  goods  which 
are  '"  left-overs,"  and  to  do  this  they  are  prepared 
to  sell  at  sacrifice  prices. 

This  gives  the  cautious  housekeeper  with  ready 
cash  a  unique  opportunity  to  replenish  her  house- 
hold wants  at  a  low  figure— far  below  what  such 
goods  usually  sell  at. 

CHEAP  ADVERTISING. 

Occasionally  some  one  says  our  advertising  rates 
are  somewhat  higher  than  others.  This  is  not  true; 
and  if  any  one  will  figure  out  the  problem  for  him- 
self he  will  discover  that  our  rates  are  really  much 
lower  than  any  of  our  contemporaries.  How  so? 
It  is  this  way:  All  modern  advertising  is  now  paid 
for  on  a  basis  established  by  the  circulation.  For 
example,  Gleajsikgs  has  now  a  circulation  of  35.000. 
Suppose  a  competitor  has  5000.  In  this  case  Glean- 
ings would  be  well  justified  in  charging  seven  times 
as  much  for  advertising  space.  But  it  does  not  do 
that.  On  the  contrary,  its  charges  are  only  about 
double,  whereas  the  benefits  are  seven  times  as 
great-  This  is  the  manner  in  which  advertising 
agencies  figure  up  their  rates,  and  it  is  the  only  fair 
way.  Perhaps  you  think  Gleanings  will  not  draw 
seven  times  as  many  orders  as  a  journal  with  one- 
seventh  of  the  actual  circulation.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  about  it,  keep  tab  and  see  for  yourself  whether 
these  things  are  so.  just  as  one  of  our  regular  adver- 
tisers writes  us:  "I  advertise  with  what  is  called 
key  advertising,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  result  from  my  '  ad.'  in  Gleanings  is  more 
satisfactory  than  from  any  other  'ad.'  We  happen 
to  know  this  advertiser  gets  all  the  business  he  can 
attend  to.  He  advertises  queens.  We  know  of  oth- 
ers who  have  more  than  they  can  attend  to.  After 
you  have  tested  our  columns  for  a  while  you  will 
probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion  reached  by  others, 
that  it  does  not  pay  not  to  have  an  '  ad.'  in  Glean- 
ings, even  if  our  rates  were  considerably  higher 
than  now.  We  aim  to  be  moderate  in  our  charges, 
and  those  who  have  done  much  advertising  know  ^ 
that  it  pays  to  use  our  columns.  Try  Gleanings  * 
and  watch  for  results. 
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^  >^    HARDY  BEES.  >^  ^ 


Bees  of  the  Superior  Stock,  furnished  by  J.  P. 
Moore,  of  Kentucky,  are  the  best  honey-gatherers  I 
ever  owned.  They  are  gentle— smoke  is  seldom  nec- 
essary in  handling  them,  and  very  little  at  that.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  are  very  hardy,  seem  to  have 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  vitality.  We  had 
a  very  striking  example  of  this  last  spring  at  one  of 
our  apiaries  in  Northern  Michigan.  About  one-half 
of  the  bees  were  of  this  strain,  and  the  others  of  sev- 
eral different  strains.  The  Moore  strain  of  bees  were 
quiet  all  winter,  consuming  very  little  honey,  coming 
out  in  the  spring  fully  as  strong  as  they  went  in. 
Then,  still  further,  they  "stood  up"  during  the  try- 
ing weather  that  followed  after  they  were  set  out  of 
the  cellar.  When  colonies  of  other  strains  were 
dwindling  away  and  succumbing  to  the  cold,  these 


bees  held  their  own:  and  when  the  harvest  opened  up 
the  last  of  June,  they  certainly  were  far  ahead  of  all 
the  other  bees  that  we  had  in  the  North.  They  were 
treated  the  same  last  fall,  kept  in  the  same  cellar,  pro- 
tected and  fed  the  same  in  the  spring,  but  they  cami- 
out  ahead.  It  wds  sixnv'iy  in  the  breed  of  t/ie  bees.  We 
are  planning  now  to  requeen  all  of  our  apiaries  with 
this  strain  of  bees,  and  I  know  that  it  will  bring  us 
big  profits. 

I  can  furnish  queens  of  this  strain  (they  will  be  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Moore)  at  $1.00  each,  or  I  will  send  the  Re- 
view for  1907  and  one  of  these  queens  for  only  $1.50. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  sets  left  of  the  Review  for 
1906,  and  those  whose  orders  come  in  before  these 
back  numbers  are  gone  will  receive  a  set  free. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


THE  SAME  DAY 

ORDER    IS  RECEIVED 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Syracuse 


New  York 


Our 

discounts 


BEE-i$UPPLIE5^ 


still  in 
effect. 


'IXT'E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
"^  make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, up-to-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
fei'ent  from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Address  KretcKmer  Mfg^.  Co.,  Cotincil  Bltiffs,  loiva. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogs  issued  in  Oerman  and  English . 
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mITH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  au  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-by-mail  system. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 

I  Assets  over  One-half  Million 


THfSAVINGS^  DEPOSIT 

—  BANK  COMPANY  — 


MEDINA,OHIO| 

A.  T.  Spitzbr.  Pres.        A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 


E.  B.  Spitzeb,  Cashier. 


I—Hll 


OTICE 

Free  Lecture  and  Demonstra- 
tion on  Bees,  Season  1907, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 
12  o'clock,  A.  M.,  10  Vine 
Street,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

So  great  has  been  the  intere.st,  and  so  numer- 
ous the  calls,  to  see  our  bees,  from  parties  who 
have  not  the  time  to  visit  our  Jenkintown  apiary, 
that  we  have  arranged  our  plans  to  set  aside 
Tuesday  and  Friday  during  the  season  of  May 
and  June,  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  to  give  a  public 
demonstration  for  any  one,  whether  a  customer 
or  not,  to  call  and  have  explained  to  him  the 
marvelous  work  of  the  honey-bee. 

While  our  apiary,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  col- 
onies, has  always  been  open  to  inspection,  yet 
the  calls  to  see  the  bees  coming  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  many  times  when  we  were  rushed  with 
other  work,  were  necessarily  hurried  and  unsat- 
isfactory, and  were  confined  mostly  to  our  cus- 
tomers. We  now  invite  the  general  public,  and 
a  much  more  complete  and  general  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given.  By  giving  us  your  name  and 
address  on  entering  the  office,  veils  will  be  fur- 
nished you  and  your  friends,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  being  stung. 

P.  S.  Our  Jenkintown  apiary  is  always  open 
by  appointment  to  visitors.    Ask  for 

WM.  A.  SELSER,  Mgr. 

The   A.    I.    Root    Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  181  W.  Ogontz. 


NOW  READY 


to  fill  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades.  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON.  LyonsviiIc,Mass. 


1884 
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New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year  now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M.  Jenkins 

IVetumpKaf  Alabama 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  Or  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  orderii 
your  supplies 

!!^Boston 


v; 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

1 82  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1 489- 
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YOU  CAN  EASILY  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OK  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one. 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-flfth  on  delivery,  balance  in 
8  equal  monthly  payments.    Your  credit  is  frood.    As  a  pure  Investment  nothing  is  safer  than  a  Diamond. 

LnCTie     THE    01.1>    RELIABLE    OIUGIXAL    DIAMOND  I  20%    ann\ial  increase  in  value.    Written 
Ur  lid  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE,  KUaraiitee  of  quality  and  value.    Cata- 

BRI»8.  Jk  CO.  Dept.      '■'''".  9ato  98  State  St..   Chloago,   III.  lloKuefree.  Write  for  it  to.lay.   Doit 


^L. 


DO  YOU  KEEP  BEES  ? 

Then  you  need  this  microscope  to  help  you  study  them. 

Are  You  a  Lover  of  Nature  ? 

Then  you  should  have  it  to  tlnd  out  nature's  secrets. 

This  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  standard-size  microscope  such  as  physicians  and  scien- 
tists use,  and  has  full-size  eye-piece  and  compound  divisible  objectives  giving  a 
remarkable  magniflcation,  sufficient  to  see  living  bacteria  in  water,  etc. 

With  it  you  can  see  the  eyes  of  the  bee,  hundreds  and  thousands  in  each  bee, 
and  which  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  wings,  antenna?,  pollen-baskets,  stings— in  fact,  a  hundred  things  about 
the  bee  are  brought  to  view  in  a  manner  simply  marvelous. 

Soils,  seed,  cloth,  water,  flowers,  leaves,  rocks,  insects  — in  fact,  a  thousand 
things  can  be  searched  with  it. 

No  home  should  be  without  one. 

This  instrument  is  strictly  high  grade,  of  solid  brass,  and  is  packed  in  an  im- 
itation alligator-skin  velvet-lined  case,  and  full  size. 

It  is  offered  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $10.     Remit  by  money-order  only. 

Those  who  have  bought  them  are  simply  delighted,  and,  as  I  have  but  a  few 
left,  you  must  act  quickly  if  you  would  secure  this  high-grade  microscope  which 
is  equal  to  those  that  sell  for  three  times  its  price. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 

D.    EVERETT    LYON,    PH.    D.,   RYE,    N.    Y. 

These  instruments  are  made  lor  me  by  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  country. 


H.  M.  Arnd,  Proper  YorR  Moiiey  and  Bce-suppIy  Ca  (f.°c^) 


Long-distance  telephone,  North  1559. 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 


191-193  East' Superior  Street. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc.  Slightly  damaged  Poul- 
try and  Bee  Supplies  at  greatly  reduced  prices  while  they  last.  Send  for  1907  catalog  and  fire, 
sale  list.    Beeswax  wanted.    Italian  Queens,  Nuclei,  and  full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives  for  sale. 


NORTHERN    NEW   YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

DUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best 
'-'  advantage.  Save  freight  charges  and  time. 
Large  stock  of  new  goods.  "Root's  goods."  Cash 
paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 


SIVA60N  SENSE 

Don't  break  your  back  and  Islll  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comturt's  .sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 


It  win  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Wjite  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi  f5,  Quincy,  III. 


A  NEW  BEE-SUFPLY  HOUSE 


-AT  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  you  the  best  of  bee- 
supplies,  manufactured  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Let  me  send  you  my  catalog  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Also  have  for  sale  the  very  best  strain 
Italian  queens  and  nuclei  or  full  colony.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.        W.J.  LITTLEFIELD. 


NT 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRI^DLE      &      WILLIAIVISON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  OfHce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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'*  If  goods    a.re    -w^anted    cfuicK,    send    to    Pouder.  '* 

EstablisHed   1889 


More  than  Pleased 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


A  pleased  customer  is  a 
continuing  one,  and  a  con- 
tinuing customer  is  a  valu- 
able friend 

The  best  business  prin- 
ciples are,  after  all,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  kind  of 
denatured  selfishness. 

It  always  pays  a  busi- 
ness man  to  treat  his  pa- 


trons so  well  that  they  are 
ever  ready  with  a  good 
word  for  him. 

The  trouble  is,  so  many 
business  men  do  not  real- 
ize it. 

If  you  deal  with  us  you 
can  expect  to  receive  the 
same  sort  of  treatment 
that  inspired  Mr.  Jones  to 
write  this  letter: 


Walter  S.  Poudeb,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Atwater,  111. 

Dear  Sir:  -My  order,  No. 8788,  of  June  1st,  received  in  good  condition,  and  in  the  least 
time  possible  to  go  such  a  distance.  Am  more  than  pleased  with  the  goods,  and.  aS  long 
as  you  fill  my  orders  in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the  past,  you  will  receive  all  of  my 
trade.    I  expect  to  send  another  order  soon.  Very  truly  yours,    M.  A.  Jones. 


Root's  Goods  at  Root  Prices  with 
POUDER  Service. 

My  catolog  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

It  lists  a  thousand  things  that  can 
not  be  enumerated  here. 

Every  bee-keeper  should  have  this 
book. 


BEESWAX  WANTED.  Send  by 
freight  or  express,  according  to  size 
package.  I  pay  the  best  market 
pi'ice. 

A  select  untested  Hoosier-Italian 
Queen  by  return  mail  for  $1;  six  for 
live. 


Walter  iS.  Pouder. 


513-515    MaissacKusetts   Avenue,    Indianapolis,   Ind. 


oi.eaning»s 

IM 


Published  by  Tlie  A.  L  »«ot  Company,  Medlma,  Ohio 


E.  R.  Root,  Editor       A.  L.  Boyden,  Advertising  Msrr 

H.  H.  Root,  Asst.  Ed.       J.  T.  Calvert,  Business  Mgx 
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Illinois  pure-food  law  went  into  effect 
July  1  —  an  A  1  law,  in  harmony  with  the 
national. 

Sheep  in  an  apiary  are  all  right  with  hives 
raised  as  on  page  904;  but  don't  try  it  with 
hives  low  down.     I've  tried  it,  and  know. 

A  QUEEN  of  Dr.  Bruennich  continued  lay- 
ing side  by  side  with  her  daughter  fully  11 
months,  then  suddenly  disappeared  {Leipz. 
Bztg.,  85). 

I  TRIED  putting  brood  over  sections,  as 
Fig.  3,  p.  899,  but  had  to  give  it  up,  because 
it  darkened'  the  cappings  of  the  sections. 
Does  Mr.  Hand  have  no  such  trouble? 

Endorsing  R.  F.  Holtermann,  p.  90G,  I  may 
say  that  my  practice  has  been  to  allow  idle 
combs  standing  outdoors  to  be  uncovered; 
not  so  good  for  the  combs  otherwise,  but 
greatly  safer  from  the  bee-moth. 

Leather-colored  Italians  are  mentioned, 
p.  895,  as  coming  from  Switzerland.  Strange- 
ly enough,  a  vote  taken  in  the  leading  Swiss 
bee-journal  showed  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  all  Italian  blood  should  be  sup- 
pressed and  only  pure  blacks  cultivated. 

Speaking  of  the  air-space  cover,  you  say, 
Mr.  Editor,  p.  888,  "Why  not  go  one  better 
and  have  the  deep  telescope  cover?'"  Be- 
cause, aside  from  the  extra  cost,  it  takes  more 
strength  and  more  time  to  handle  two  pieces 
than  one.  I  don't  know,  though,  whether  it 
might  not  pay  after  all. 

L.  Stachelhausen,  I  am  pained  to  learn 

,  from  Eurojiaeiache  Bzht.,  93,  has  for  months 

been    suffering  severely  from  cancer  of  the 

tongue,  with  the  painful    prospect  of  losing 

part  of  that  organ.     Let  us  hope  that  a  man 


so  useful  to  'his  bee-keeping  friends  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  this  country  may  long  be 
spared. 

In  getting  bees  from  old  hives  into  new 
ones,  E.  W.  Alexander,  p.  896,  says  put  the 
new  hive  with  the  queen  on  top  of  the  old 
one,  an  excluder  between.  I  wonder  why  he 
puts  it  on  top,  and  not  under  the  old  one. 
Don't  bees  work  brood  down  better  than  up? 
I  once  had  a  queen  utterly  refuse  to  I'^y  for 
days  when  fastened  upstairs.   • 

llAusciiENFELS  {B.-Vatei\  175)  says  a  good 
colony  will  consume  from  Sept.  1  to  April  6 
about  26.4  lbs.  honey;  from  April  9  to  May 
10,  at  least  11  lbs.,  and  probably  more  if  it. is 
present;  and  from  then  to  the  last  of  August, 
with  its  great  mass  of  brood",  at  least  52.8. 
That  makes  90  lbs.  the  minimum,  without 
counting  any  thing  for  the  production  of  wax. 

No  ONE  under  18  years  of  age  is  allowed 
by  the  Illinois  law,  since  July  1,  to  smoke  in 
a  public  place,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  cigarettes  are  utterly  prohibited.  How  is 
that  for  Illinois,  Bro.  A.  I  ?  [That  would  be 
tiptop,  doctor,  if  it  were  true;  but  how  about 
the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the  Wo- 
vKin's  National  Daily  of  July  1? 

The  law  passed  by  the  last  Illinois  legislature,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  cigarettes  in  that  State,  has  been 
declared  invalid  by  Judge  Chytraus.  He  held  that  the 
body  of  the  act  did  not  conform  to  the  title.  He  fur- 
ther said  that  the  law  was  declared  to  be  an  act  to 
"  regulate,"  when,  in  fact,  it  was  an  act  to  "  prohioit." 

If  all  of  our  righteous  laws  are  to  be 
thrown  out  by  some  "nuUihcation  act," 
what  is  goiag  to  become  of  us?— A.  I.  R.] 

That  fat  comb,  mentioned  on  page  888, 
where  the  capped  comb  has  gone  clear  over 
the  nail  spacers,  is  all  right  for  uncapping  if 
you  merely  take  the  usual  thin  slice  of  cap- 
pings, for  in  that  case  you  will  not  cut  down 
to  the  nail.  If  you  want  to  cut  down  to  the 
frame,  you  can  still  make  it,  for  the  two 
spacers  on  each  side  are  on  only  one  end, 
and  you  are  not  much  of  an  engineer  if  you 
can't  start  your  knife  in  where  the  nails  are 
and  cut  straight  through  where  there  are  no 
nails.  But  I  don't  insist  on  metal  spacers  for 
extracting-frames.     VV^hat  I  do  insist  upon  is 
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that  comb-honey  men  be  not  denied  the  best 
spacing  arrangement  just  because  it  doesn't 
suit  extracted-honey  men. 

Pine  forests,  when  cut  over,  give  place 
to  willow-herb.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many 
years  the  willow-herb  continues?  [Willow- 
herb  is  found  all  through  the  region  of  our 
cabin  in  the  woods;  but  it  grows  more  rank 
and  strong  after  the  forest  has  been  burned 
off.  After  that,  if  undisturbed.  I  think  it 
would  continue  to  grow  indefinitely.  In 
fact,  it  sometimes  (tomes  up  as  a  weed  in  po- 
tato or  corn  fields,  and  it  is  always  found 
more  or  less  in  the  fence-corners.  As  good 
farming  prevails,  however,  willow-berb  and 
all  plants  of  that  sort  ai'e  crowded  out.  It 
has  no  value  except  for  honey,  so  far  as  I 
know.— A.  I.  R.] 

I  HAVE  READ  that,  in  the  Langstroth  frame, 
there  is  a  two-inch  border  of  honey  under 
the  top-bar;  and  now  comes  the  additional 
statement,  p.  899,  that  bees  "are  often  very 
loath  to  remove  honey  from  the  sides  of  a 
deeper  one-brood-chamLer,  since  bees  always 
store  -  honey  at  the  sides  of  the  brood,  but 
never  below  it."  Now  will  some  one  please 
be  so  good  as  to  arise  and  say  whether  it  is 
locality,  strain  of  bees,  or  what,  that  makes 
bees  do  so  differently  here?  Until  late  in  the 
season  1  don't  have  any  two-inch  nor  one- 
inch  border  in  Langstroth  frames;  the  amount 
of  honey  stored  at  the  side  can  not  be  such  a 
great  deal  with  brood  in  from  six  to  eight  of 
the  eight  frames,  and  I  have  had  many  a 
pound  of  beautiful  comb  honey  built  below 
the  brood.  I  have  also  had  bees  store  in  a 
body  of  extracting-combs  under  the  brood- 
chamber. 

E.  F.  Atwater  gives  a  bright  plan  for 
promptly  starting  his  bees  on  outdoor  feed 
[Review,  192).  Break  up  some  old  comb  in- 
to pieces  about  1^  inches  square.  Dip  these 
in  the  feed,  lay  one  at  the  entrance  to  each 
hive,  and  kick'  the  hive,  if  necessary,  to  get 
enough  bees  out.  Then  go  around  and  pick 
up  the  bits  of  comb,  bees  and  all;  carry  them 
on  a  qi>een-excluder  or  board,  and  dump 
them  into  the  feed.  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is  that  all  your  own  bees  will  be  prompt- 
ly started  and  will  finish  the  feed  before 
neighboring  bees  get  notice.  He  says  noth- 
ing about  the  time  of  day,  but  evening  is 
probably  preferable.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that, 
after  the  first  evening,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  only  a  little  feed  at  one  or  two  entrances 
to  start  the  whole  business  going.  If  late 
enough  in  the  evening  it  will  be  practically 
certain  no  neighboring  bees  will  be  on  hand. 

Slumgum  is  said  (Deutsche  Bzht.,Q8)  to  be 
good  for  manure.  When  perfectly  dried,  it 
contains  nitrogen,  7.44  per  cent;  ash,  18.33 
per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  1.01  per  cent.  Has 
it  been  tried  as  manure  in  this  country? 
[Yes,  doctor,  it  has  been  tried  on  a  limited 
scale.  When  I  was  growing  vegetable-plants 
I  saved  all  the  slumgum,  chopped  it  up,  and 
mixed  it  all  through  our  plant-bed  for  high- 
pressure  gardening;  but  with  the  best  appa- 
ratus we  then  had  to  remove  the  wax  there 
was  enough  remaining  to  prevent   the   de- 


composition of  the  slumgum,  and  so  it  was 
raked  back  and  forth,  and  chopped  up  with- 
out doing  any  good  that  I  could  discover. 
Since  recent  experiments  in  removing  all 
the  wax  down  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  it 
might  work  differently.  If  it  could  be  puU 
verized  by  some  suitable  machine,  and  then 
composted  with  stable  manure,  it  ought  to 
make  a  rich  fertilizer. — A.  I.  R.] 


nil   &D|-rORIAL-   1^ 

Weather  conditions  for  honey  have  im- 
proved materially  since  our  last  report.  But 
we  are  fearful  that  so  much  bad  weather  pre- 
viously has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
blossoms,  so  that  nectar,  now  that  we  have 
the  right  conditions,  will  not  be  secreted  as 
it  should  be.  Reports  are  lacking,  and  there- 
fore we  are  unable  to  give  any  definite  in- 
formation. In  the  mean  time  we  should  be 
pleased  to  have  our  subscribers  all  over 
the  country  write,  in  one  or  two  sentences 
on  a  postal  caixl,  whether  they  are  getting^ 
any  honey,  and  be  sure  to  write  at  once. 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  honey  crop  will  be  light,  and  prices 
should  rule  accordingly. 

A  glucose-factory    being     demolished 

as  a  result  of  the  pure-food  law. 

The  national  pure-food  law  has  had  some 
peculiar  effects  as  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  Louisia7ia  Flanter  of  a  recent  date  will 
show: 

The  work  of  demolishing  the  plant  of  the  erstwhile 
Goj'er-AUiance  Glucose  Company,  at  Belle  Alliance, 
La.,  is  progressing  rapidly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chicago  House -wrecliing  Company,  which  concern 
purchased  the  big  establishment  and  is  disposing  of 
the  mechanical  equipment.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
machinery  has  already  been  sold  and  removed,  and 
the  remainder  is  meeting  with  ready  sale  at  good 
prices. 

It  may  be  added  that  some  of  the  northern 
concerns  in  the  same  line  have  recently  had 
financial  difficulties  of  a  like  nature;  but  for 
excellent  reasons  we  have  said  nothing  about 
their  troubles  in  this  paper.     But  more  anon. 

the  value  of  protection  for  outdoor- 
wintered  COLONIES. 
Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  in  speaking   of 
some  of  the  hard  lessons  learned  in  this  re- 
markable spring,  says: 

As  I  carefully  examined  hive  after  hive,  the  conclu- 
sion was  forced  upon  me  that  most  of  them  had  starv- 
ed with  honey  in  the  hives.  It  was  a  peculiar  com- 
bination, but  one  that  is  liltely  to  occur  in  wintering 
bees  out  of  doors  with  no  protection. 

Those  of  us  who  lave  had  very  much  ex- 
perience in  wintering  outdoors  in  single- 
walled  hives  have  observed  the  same  thing 
time  and  time  again.  The  investment  in 
winter-cases  or  in  double-walled  hives,  even 
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during  a  single  wintei".  is  one  that  brings 
back  a  tremendous  dividend.  We  conclude 
that  it  never  pays  in  our  cold  northern  lati- 
tudes to  winter  outdoors  in  single-walled 
hives,  for  the  reason  that  too  many  times  the 
bees  will  actually  starve  to  death  with  plenty 
of  stores  in  the  hive.  Why?  Because  the 
hive  is  too  cold  to  allow  the  cluster  to  move 
over  to  where  the  stores  are. 


THE   PEOPLE   W^ANT   TO   KNOW. 

The  following  was  uttered  by  Dr.  Wiley 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Cotton-seed 
Crushers'  Association,  held  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  quite  recently.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  he  is  right  on  this  matter,  more  par- 
ticularly when  he  states  the  people  are  deter- 
mined to  know  what  they  are  eating  every 
time  they  sit  down  to  a  meal. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  trying  to  cover  up 
matters  of  this  kind.  We  should  recognize  the  dic- 
tum that  the  days  of  delusion  and  deception  are  done. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  in  earnest  about  this 
matter.  This  sentiment  for  correct  names,  for  free- 
dom from  adulteration,  is  no  mere  brain  storm  which 
is  sweeping  over  the  country  —  it  is  the  legitimate 
growth  of  education  and  a  revival  of  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  of  right.  The  people  want  to 
know,  the  people  are  determined  to  know,  and  the 
people  can  not  always  be  deceived.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  of  you  here  would  care  to  continue  to 
promote  a  business  which  was  not  worthy  of  your  sup- 
port. 


FINDING  AND  CATCHING   QUEENS,   AND   CLIP- 
PING THEIR  WINGS,   WITHOUT 
HANDLING   A  FRAME, 

Apparently  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  correspondence  on  this  subject  since  the 
article  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand  appeared  in  oUr 
issue  for  June  15.  Mr.  Hand  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  say  something  more  on  the  subject, 
which  he  does  right  here. 

^fl■.  Soot:— Resfurding  the  clipping  of  queens'  wings 
in  sectional  hives,  as  described  and  illustrated  in  my 
article  in  Gleanosigs  for  June  1.5,  I  fear  I  have  not 
made  my  mode  of  operation  plain  enough;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  try  this  method  of  find- 
ing queens  I  would  further  add  that,  in  case  the  colo- 
ny is  very  strong  in  bees,  we  remove  the  top  brood- 
section  after  driving  the  bees  up,  and  place  the  queen- 
excluder  on  the  next  section  and  place  the  top  brood- 
section  on  the  queen-excluder  before  removing  the 
cover.  This  should  be  done  quickly  before  the  reac- 
tion takes  place,  so  that  the  bees  will  pass  through 
the  zinc  into  the  hive  below  instead  of  boiling  over 
the  sides  of  the  hives.  A  few  puffs  of  smoke,  and  one 
or  two  shakes,  with  a  quick  jerking  motion,  will  de- 
posit the  bees  and  queens  upon  the  queen-excluder, 
through  which  the  bees  will  quickly  pass,  leaving  the 
queen  in  plain  sight. 

We  used  this  method  altogether  this  season,  1907, 
and.  although  our  colonies  were  very  strong,  each 
having  tnree  brood-sections  full  of  bees  from  top  to 
bottom,  we  did  not  experience  the  least  difficulty  in 
quickly  finding  the  (lueens  without  handling  the 
frames.  About  half  the  queens  will  usually  be  found 
either  on  the  tops  of  frames  or  on  the  under  side  of 
the  cover.  J.  E.  Hand. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


CUTTING     ALFALFA     BEFORE    IT   BLOOMS  —  A 
BAD     PRACTICE. 

We  have  already  published  matter  from  a 
variety  of  sources  showing  that  the  early  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa,  before  it  blooms,  is  a  wrong 
practice,  hurtful  alike  to  stockman  and  bee- 
keeper. The  following  additional  item  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Farmer  and  Stock- 
groiver,  and  speaks  for  itself: 

Many  start  out  with  erroneous  impressions  about 
cutting  alfalfa.  They  have  been  induced  to  put  in  the 
crop  because  of  its  great  feeding  value,  and  that  three 
or  four  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  the  field  during 
one  season.  If  you  want  a  strong  vigorous  stand  of 
alfalfa,  don't  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  clip  it  to  get  rid 
of  weeds,  and  don't  cut  the  crop  from  a  newly  seeded 
field  too  .soon.  The  crop  should  be  pretty  well  ma- 
tured before  it  is  cut.  It  is  important  that  the  plant 
be  well  established  and  the  crown  buds  set  for  subse- 
quent crops  before  the  first  crop  is  taken  off.  After 
the  first  year,  three  or  four  cuttings  may  be  made  pro- 
viding each  one  is  done  at  the  right  time. 


HONEST  HELPFUL  CRITICISM. 

The  following,  on  the  subject  of  criticism, 
in  the  last  Bee-keepers'  Reriew,  so  exactly 
echoes  our' own  sentiments  that  we  are  glad 
to  place  it  before  our  readers: 

Criticism,  to  be  of  any  use,  should  be  helpful.  There 
is  no  great  benefit  in  telling  a  man  that  he  is  doing 
something  wrong  unless  we  can  also  tell  him  how  to  do 
it  better.  Then  there  ought  to  be  a  kind,  helpful  spirit 
shown  in  criticism.  Occasionally  criticism  is  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  chief  pleas- 
ure or  object  of  the  critic  is  to  show  that  some  one  is  in 
the  wrong — made  in  such  a  caustic  manner  as  to  rouse 
the  combativeness  of  the  one  criticised.  Criticism 
ought  to  be  frank  and  free,  but  it  need  not  be  insult- 
ing nor  insinuating  in  tone. 

No  firm  or  person  is  perfect.  Many  of 
them  are  ignorant  of  their  own  weaknesses, 
and  to  have  those  weaknesses  pointed  out  is 
a  real  kindness. 


SPRAYING   AFTER   BLOSSOMS   FALL. 

Whenever  an  advertiser  of  spraying-out- 
fits or  chemical  mixtures  advocates  in  any  of 
his  printed  literature  the  spraying  of  fruit- 
trees  while  they  are  in  bloom,  we  generally 
send  in  a  friendly  protest,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  experiment  stations  ev- 
erywhere have  condemned  the  practice,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  fruit-grower  him- 
self and  the  bee-keeper.  One  of  these  com- 
panies to  whom  we  addressed  such  a  protest 
was  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  33  Broad 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Their  reply  was  so  satis- 
factory that  we  are  glad  to  place  it  before 
our  readers,  even  if  it  does  give  a  free  adver- 
tisement to  this  company.  And  in  this  con- 
nection we  are  of  the  opinion  that  bee-keep- 
ers will  be  glad  to  patronize  any  company 
that  regards  their  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  fruit-growers.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  A.  I.  Boot  Co.:— We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  the  17th  inst..and  contents  duly  noted.  Replying 
we  would  say  that  we  have  always  advocated  sprayisg 
after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  are  perfectly  aware  that 
it  is  the  only  proper  time  to  spray.  Unfortunately, 
however,  by  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  printer,  and 
an  oversight  on  ours  as  well,  we  did  not  notice  the  er- 
ror in  our  booklet,  where  it  says,  "  Spray  ju^t  before 
the  blossoms  fall."  We  intended  to  say  "just  after 
the  blossoms  fall."  We  have  sent  these  books  to  all 
the  different  colleges  in  the  country,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous other  people,  and  it  has  apparently  escaped 
everybody's  attention  until  it  was  brought  to  your  no- 
tice. We  shall  certainly  correct  this  on  all  literature 
which  we  send  out  in  the  future,  as  we  do  not  wish  to 
convey  a  wrong  impression. 

Boston,  Mass.  Merrimac  Chemicai.  Co. 

This  is  iu  splendid  contrast  to  the  attitude 
of  another  prominent  manufacturer  of  spray- 
ing outfits  whom  we  might  name.  None  30 
blind  as  those  who  won't  see.  But  the  intel- 
ligent fruit-grower  and  bee-keeper  won't  be 
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blind  to  their  own  interests.  No,  they  will 
patronize  companies  like  those  whose  letter 
is  given  above. 

A  DEAD-BEAT  LIST  OF   HONEY-BUTEHS. 

General  Manager  France  is  doing  a 
good  thing  in  collecting  a  list  of  no-pay  cus- 
tomers, and  placing  the  same  before  the 
members  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation who  may  call  for  it.  The  information 
given  by  this  no-pay  list  may  more  than 
make  up  for  the  annual  membership  fee  of 
$1.00  for  a  good  many  years;  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ways  that  the  National  can  save  its  members 
the  small  fee  asked  for  membership  several 
times  over.  Mr.  France  is  doing  a  good 
work,  and  he  should  have  the  support  of  all 
right-thinking  bee-keepers.  It  goes  without 
saying,  that  any  one  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence with  a  no-pay  customer  should  send  the 
name  in  to  General  Manager  N.  E.  France, 
Platteville,  Wis.,  with  a  brief  statement  of 
the  facts. 

CHEMISTS  WHO    HAVE    DONE    A    SERVICE    TO 
APICULTURE. 

France  is  mourning  the  loss  of  three  of 
the  really  great  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— all  three  being  chemists  of  the  premier 
rank — Berthelot,  Moisson,  and  Curie.  The 
latter  was  a  native  of  Poland,  but  a  French- 
man by  education  and  adoption.  Both 
Berthelot  and  Moisson  rendered  excellent 
service  to  the  bee-keepers  of  all  countries. 
It  was  Berthelot  who  showed  how  artificial 
glucose  could  be  detected  in  adulterated 
honey  by  detecting  the  traces  of  minerals 
due  to  the  use  of  mineral  acids  on  starch, 
and  also  by  the  presence  of  dextrine;  and,  if 
these  were  not  pi'esent,  by  its  want  of  taste. 
The  great  chemist  was  at  the  time,  1878,  in 
charge  of  the  pharmacy  of  the  Central  Hos- 
pital of  Paris. 

Moisson  invented  a  method  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  ozokerite  in  beeswax,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  the  industry  by  its 
wholesale  adulteration  of  the  product  of  the 
apiax'y.  This  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
bee-keepers  of  Europe  than  with  us,  for  they 
pay  far  more  attention  to  this  production  of 
wax  than  American  bee-keepers  do.  Dealers 
were  in  the  habit  of  adulterating  beeswax  by 
the  addition  of  ozokerite  to  the  extent  of  30 
per  cent,  and  yet  guaranteeing  the  same  to 
be  pure  beeswax,  and  no  one  at  the  time 
could  actually  detect  the  fraud  till  Moisson 
attacked  the  problem.  One  very  important 
fact  he  demonstrated  was  that  beeswax  is 
completely  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  where- 
as ozokerite,  paraffine,  or  ceresine  was  not. 
For  these  facts  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Rons- 
seray  in  L'ApicuIteiir.  These  two  men  are 
deserving  of  great  praise  in  thus  allying 
themselves  with  the  side  of  common  honesty. 


after  many  fruitless  attempts  the  idea  was 
abandoned.  It  has  been  revived  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years;  but  so  far  nothing  defi- 
nite has  been  accomplished,  unless  it  has 
been  in  the  case  of  that  mammoth  cage  of 
Mr.  Davitt,  as  reported  in  the  Bee-keepers' 
Review.  In  looking  over  our  back  volumes, 
looking  for  something  else,  we  ran  across  an 
editorial  item  in  our  issue  for  April  15,  1882, 
and  the  same  is  reproduced  here: 

Last  season  Dan  White  took  all  the  wingless  queens 
he  found,  tied  a  delicate  silk  thread  around  their  bod- 
ies, hitched  it  to  a  tall  pole,  when  the  drones  were 
out  thick,  and  let  them  buzz  round  with  the  stumps 
of  their  wings.  Three  out  of  ten  were  fertilized,  an^ 
he  has  them  laj'ing  now. 

Mr.  White  is  one  of  our  substantial  bee- 
keepers, and  he  would  never  report  any 
thing  of  this  kind  unless  itwei'e  true.  He  is 
still  a  bee-keeper,  making  a  specialty  of  pro- 
ducing an  extra  quality  of  extracted  honey. 
The  item  is  interesting,  not  only  because  it 
is  true,  but  because  there  are  possibilities 
along  the  line  of  "hitching  up"  several 
queens  to  a  long  pole  by  means  of  a  silken 
thread,  and  leaving  the  pole  in  a  yard  where 
a  lot  of  selected  drones  are  allowed  to  fly. 
But  the  question  might  be  raised,  "What  ad- 
vantage would  be  secured  over  the  natural 
way  of  queen-mating?"  It  is  well  known 
that  queens  and  drones  both  may  fly  some 
distance  from  the  home  yard.  This  increases 
greatly  the  possibilities  of  queens  mating 
with  undesirable  stock  from  the  woods,  or 
bees  of  other  yards  where  no  attempt  is  made 
at  the  selection  of  drones.  Tying  the  queens 
up  and  causing  them  to  mate  while  so  tied 
may  enable  one  with  a  good  strong  glass  to 
witness  more  minutely  the  operation. 

The  account  of  Mr.  White's  experience  is 
here  reproduced  in  order  that  some  of  our 
readers  may  test  the  matter  again;  and  in- 
stead of  a  long  pole  would  it  not  be  more 
feasible,  on  a  perfectly  still  day,  to  elevate 
the  hitched-up  queens  by  means  of  a  toy  rub- 
ber gas-balloon?  After  the  thing  has  been 
up  an  hour  or  two  pull  it  down.  Perhaps 
some  one  with  more  time  and  enthusiasm  at 
his  disposal  than  we  have  can  try  this  out 
and  report.  Or  is  there  some  one  since  Mr. 
White's  eai'ly  experiments  who  has  tried 
something  of  this  kind? 


ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZATION  OF  QUEENS. 

Some  years  ago  thei'e  was  considerable 
discussion  as  to  whether  queens  might  not 
be  mated  in  a  small  cage  or  in  a  room;  but 


RULING     ON    HONEY-LABELS    BY   THE    SECRE- 
TARY OF  AGRICULTURE;  LABELING 
HONEY  IN  GENERAL. 

It  appears  that  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
the  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, James  Wilson,  asking  for  a  ruling 
on  certain  labels  and  the  labeling  of  honey 
in  general.  (See  "Information  Bureau  No. 
5"  put  out  by  the  Association.)  As  the  re- 
ply contains  much  valuable  information  we 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  here: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
3fr.  iV.  JS.  France: — I  do  not  see  that  any  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  form  of  seal  label  which  you  sub- 
mit. In  regard  to  the  shipment  of  honey  without 
label,  I  may  say  that  you  do  not  violate  the  law  in  so 
doing  provided  it  is  pure  honey  and  not  something 
other  than  what  it  is  sold  for.    If  the  honey  is  shipped 
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from  one  State  to  another,  and  the  party  receiving  it 
puts  his  own  label  on  it  as  if  he  were  the  producer,  he 
violates  the  law  by  representing  the  product  as  hav- 
ing' been  made  in  a  State  different  from  that  of  its 
actual  production.  The  shipper,  however,  of  such 
honey  will  not  be  amenable  unless  he  is  a  party  to  the 
fraud,  and  benetlts  thereby.  The  law  does  not  require 
a  label  to  be  placed  upon  food  products,  but  does  re- 
ouire  that  if  one  is  used  it  must  be  a  truthful  one. 
Unlabeled  food  products  are  covered  by  Section  8, 
first  paragraph  under  foods,  which  states  that  a  food 
is  misbranded  "  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for 
sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article." 
Thus  honey  which  is  pure  and  unlabeled,  sold  as  hon- 
ey, is  wholly  within  the  protection  of  the  law;  but  if 
honey  be  adulterated  by  admixture  with  glucose,  and 
sold  as  honey,  then  the  law  is  offended.  If  honey 
which  is  produced  in  Wisconsin,  however,  is  sold  to  a 
dealer  in  Illinois,  and  the  dealer  in  Illinois  places  up- 
on it  his  own  label  as  if  it  were  produced  in  Illinois, 
and  sells  it  in  original  packages  in  Illinois,  or  repacks 
and  ships  in  interstate  commerce,  the  law  is  offended, 
because  a  false  statement  is  made  respecting  the 
State  in  which  it  is  produced,  which  is  a  violation  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  Section  8  of  the  law.  You  will 
find  the  law  on  standards  of  purity  of  honey  in  Circu- 
lars 19  and  21,  which  I  enclose.         Respectfully, 

Jambs  Wilson,  Secretary. 

In  a  word,  the  Secretary  says  that  it  is  not 
neressary  to  label  pure  honey;  but  if  a  label 
is  used  it  must  state  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  There  is  one  point,  hovvevei', 
on  which  we  are  not  quite  clear.  We  have 
written  to  the  Secretary  for  information,  and 
as  soon  as  we  receive  his  reply  we  will  place 
the  same  before  our  readers. 

To  illustrate  the  point  of  uncertainty  we 
will  suppose  a  case.  Mr.  John  Jones,  of 
Blankton,  Ohio,  does  a  general  bottling  busi- 
ness in  pure  extracted  honey.  The  labels  he 
uses  on  all  the  bottles  read  as  follows: 

' '  Pure  extracted  honey  put  up  by  John 
Jones,  Blankton.  O." 

We  will  suppose  that  the  honey  that  John 
Jones  produces  in  his  own  yard  is  usually  a 
blend  of  clover  and  basswood,  and  that  his 
own  apiaries  can  not  begin  to  supply  the 
bottling  trade,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  buy 
largely,  and  make  up  a  blend  of  pure  clover, 
basswood,  and  alfalfa.  The  bassv\ood  may 
one  year  come  from  Wisconsin,  and  at  anoth- 
er time  it  may  come  from  Mic^higan;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  clover.  His  alfalfa  may 
one  year  be  produced  in  Colorado,  and  at 
another  time  in  Nevada.  Now,  the  question 
is,  would  he  be  violating  the  national  pure- 
food  law  if  he  makes  up  a  blend  of  these 
three  pure  honeys  and  sells  them  under  the 
label  given,  in  any  State  but  Ohio?  Or,  to 
put  the  question  in  another  way,  can  John 
Jones,  if  he  iloes  not  claim  to  i^foduce  the 
honey,  sell  his  labeled  goods  in  any  State, 
providing  the  claim  made  is  that  the  honey 
is  pure  and  is  "put  up  by"  him?  We  are 
in  doubt,  but  have  written  the  Secretary  for 
a  ruling  on  this  point,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  his  reply  at  a  later  time. 

Should  it  not  be  permissible  to  make  up  a 
blend  of  pure  honey  from  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent States,  then  honest  honey-bottlers^ — 
those  who  handle  nothing  but  pure  honey- 
might  be  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position, 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  not  always  de- 
termine from  which  State  the  honey  is  pro- 
duced, neither  can  they  beforehand,  when 
ordering  labels  for  the  season,  anticipate 
from  what  State  the  stock  will  come.  Bot- 
tlers would  take  the  position,  pi'obably,  that 


if  honey  be  guaranteed  to  be  pure,  and  no 
further  claim  than  that  it  was  "  put  up  by  '' 
a  responsible  individual  or  firm,  there  would 
be  no  violation  of  the  national  law,  because 
no  wrong  or  misleading  statement  would  be 
made.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  can 
not  say  "produced  by"  unless  such  honey 
bearing  such  labels  came  from  his  own  bees. 


SWARMING  INDUCED   BY  SUPERSEDING. 

Nearly  every  swarm  I  have  had  this  year 
could  be  traced  directly  to  a  failing  queen. 
It  does  not  pay  the  bee-keeper  who  expects 
to  control  swarming  to  allow  the  bees  to  do 
their  own  superseding.  Too  often  they  will 
select  the  beginning  of  a  honey-flow  as  the 
time  for  this.  The  result  is  a  swarm,  al- 
though the  colony  may  be  in  poor  condition 
to  swarm.  Very  often  the  old  queen  never 
amounts  to  any  thing  afterward,  and  some- 
how it  often  happens  that  they  do  not  try 
again  to  supersede  her,  so  unless  they  are 
watched,  and  the  queen  replaced,  the  colony 
soon  dwindles  away  to  nothing. 

SMOKER-LIGHTERS. 

The  use  of  pieces  of  rag  or  other  material 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  saltpeter  to  use  in 
starting  the  fire  in  the  smoker  is  one  of  those 
kinks  that  add  largely  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  apiarist.  In  preparing 
these,  be  careful  that  you  get  the  right  kind 
of  saltpeter.  What  you  want  is  the  nitrate 
of  potash.  I  have  known  cases  where  the 
druggist  substituted,  for  this,  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  "Chilian  saltpeter,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  For  many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
saltpeter  is  used  this  is  all  right;  but  it  is  not 
good  for  smoker-lighters.  It  does  very  well 
when  it  is  dry,  but  it  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air  so  readily  that  in  damp  weather  it 
becomes  quite  wet,  in  which  condition  it  is 
very  unsatisfactory  for  starting  tires. 

SHAKING   BEES   OUT   OF   SECTIONAL   HIVES. 

Are  you  really  sure,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is 
practicable  to  find  queens  by  shaking  the 
bees  out  of  the  hive,  only  with  black  bees? 
Fbr  some  years  1  have  had  the  idea  that  I 
could  shake  any  colony,  Italian  or  black,  out 
of  a  properly  made  sectional  hive,  and  find 
the  queen  in  far  less  time,  on  an  average, 
than  is  ordinarily  consumed  in  finding  a 
qvieen  by  hunting  her  up  on  the  combs.  I 
use  a  little  variation  of  the  Heddon  method, 
and  told  the  readers  of  (^leanings  how  it 
was  done,  some  years  ago.     You  threw  cold 
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water  on  the  plan  at  that  time,  I  remember, 
and  the  bee-keeping  public  has  never  taken 
much  notice  of  it  since,  possibly  because  of 
that  cold  water;  but  the  plan  is  all  right, 
nevertheless,  and  has  been  in  practical  use 
in  my  apiaries  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  I 
frequently  find  queens  by  the  plans  given  by 
Mr.  Hand,  especially  the  first  one.  This  al- 
so, by  the  way,  was  made  public  some  years 
ago  by  that  veteran  bee-keeper  M.  M.  iBald- 
ridge.  But  for  steady  use  I  prefer  the  plan 
of  snaking  them  out.  It  is  perfectly  practi- 
cal with  any  race  of  bees  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  when  you  know  how.  I  will  tell 
you  again  before  long  just  how  to  do  it. 
^• 

"SWEET  CLOVER  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT." 

That  is  certainly  a  new  light  in  which 
sweet  clover  is  placed  in  the  paragraph  on 
p.  823.  I  have  fed  sweet  clover  and  sweet- 
clover  hay  at  various  times  and  for  various 
periods  during  the  past  ten  years  or  more, 
and  I  never  noticed  any  injurious  effects 
from  it  whatever.  In  fact,  at  one  time  when 
we  fed  our  three  Jerseys  for  several  weeks 
on  nothing  but  sweet-clover  hay  and  bran, 
we  decided,  according  to  my  recollection, 
that  it  made  a  little  nicer  butter  than  any 
thing  else.  At  any  rate,  private  customei's 
gladly  took  it  at  the  highest  market  price. 
The  idea  of  arlding  it  to  other  varieties  of  hay 
is  doubtless  good;  l)ut  it  should  be  done  at  the 
time  the  hay  is  made  and  stacked  away.  I 
wish  some  of  those  who  are  skeptical  about 
the  valvie  of  sweet-clover  hay  could  have 
watched  my  horses  several  weeks  ago.  We 
had  cut  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  clover  for 
hay,  and  put  it  into  the  barn  alongside  of  the 
old  alfalfa  hay  on  which  the  horses  had  been 
living  all  winter.  A  few  days  later  the  young 
man  who  had  been  doing  the  feeding  came 
to  me  and  said,  "That  sweet  clover  makes 
tine  hay.  The  horses  like  it  better  than  al- 
falfa. I  have  been  trying  to  get  them  to  use 
up  the  old  hay  by  mixing  the  new  hay  with 
it,  but  they  will  hunt  out  every  bit  of  the 
sweet  clover  before  they  will  eat  any  of  the 
old  hay." 

^r 

DESTROYING  QUEEN-CELLS  TO  PhEVENT  AFT- 
ER-SWARMING. 

A  few  yeai's  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  offered  to  reveal  to  me  an  infallible 
method  of  preventing  after-swarming.  He 
did  not  ask  for  any  compensation,  and  the 
only  stipulation  he  made  was  that  I  should 
keep  it  a  secret.  To  this  I  readily  agreed, 
and  soon  another  letter  came  with  the  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  valuable  discovery.  I  was 
to  wait  until  five  days  after  the  colony  had 
swarmed,  then  cut  out  all  queen-cells  but 
one.  When  I  wrote  back  to  him  that  his 
method  was  not  exactly  new  or  altogether 
desirable  or  reliable,  he  became  very  angry 
at  me.  I  believe  he  thought  I  was  trying  to 
rob  him  of  the  credit  and  benefits  of  his  great 
discovery.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  never 
revealed  his  secret  from  that  day  until  this, 
aad  it  is  but  very  seldom  that  I  have  made 
any  use  of  \\\i  method.     Beginners  in  bee- 


keeping very  often  put  their  faith  in  this 
plan,  and  I  have  known  quite  a  few  men  of 
considerable  experience  in  bee-keeping  to 
depend  upon  it.  The  greatest  objections  to 
the  plan  are  the  great  amount  of  labor  in- 
volved and  the  great  liability  to  miss  some  of 
the  cells,  making  all  the  labor  in  vain.  There 
are  times  when  it  seems  to  be  the  best  thing 
to  do,  and  a  few  hints  on  how  best  to  go 
about  it  may  not  be  amiss.  First  select  the 
cell  you  want  to  keep,  taking  care  that  it  is 
in  a  position  where  it  will  not  be  likely  to  be 
damaged  in  getting  it  back  into  the  hive. 
Then  carefully  brush  all  or  nearly  all  the 
bees  from  this  frame,  remembering  that  you 
must  not  shake  it  or  handle  it  roughly  or  you 
may  injure  the  immature  queen.  Having 
the  bees  out  of  the  way,  look  carefully  for 
other  cells.  Pay  particular  attention  to  all 
the  edges  of  the  comb.  Sometimes  a  cell 
will  be  so  doubled  up  against  the  bottom  or 
end  bar  of  the  frame  that  only  the  closest 
scrutiny  will  detect  it.  Sometimes  a  queen- 
cell  will  be  built  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
solid  frame  of  sealed  brood,  projecting  only 
slightly  above  the  surface.  Here  you  come 
to  another  great  fault  of  the  plan,  which  is 
that  the  poorest  and  smallest  cells  are  most 
likely  to  be  overlooked,  yet  will  defeat  your 
labor  just  as  surely  as  the  large  tine  ones, 
with  the  added  disadvantage  that  the  queens 
they,  produce  are  apt  to  be  of  poor  quality. 
After  you  are  through  with  this  first  frame, 
the  others  may  be  handled  with  less  cere- 
mony, shaking  the  bees  off  to  make  a  thor- 
ough inspeciton. 

Do  not  let  your  selected  cell  remain  long 
unprotected  if  it  is  cool,  nor  let  it  stand  in 
the  hot  sun.  In  spite  of  all  your  care  you 
are  likely  to  find  sometimes  that  your  one 
selected  cell  never  hatches;  and  unless  you 
look  after  such  colonies  closely  you  may  find 
some  of  them  hopelessly  queenless.  Or  the 
queen  may  have  some  defect  in  her  wings  or 
otherwise,  which  will  keep  her  from  being 
mated.  Such  things  are  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen when  the  selection  ol  a  queen  is  left  to 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  after  they "  are 
hatched.  I  believe  some  have  reported  that 
the  bees  have  swarmed  out  with  the  only 
queen  left  in  the  hive.  I  have  never  had 
this  experience,  but  it  might  occur  when  the 
swarming  fever  was  prevalent  and  the  cells 
were  not  destroyed  until  nearly  time  for 
them  to  hatch. 

Taken  altogether,  this  way  of  preventing 
after-swarms  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Better  methods  are  the  well-known  Heddon 
plan,  or  the  similar  one  of  leaving  the  old 
hive  beside  the  new  one  for  a  week,  then  I'e- 
moving  it  so  as  to  deplete  the  old  colony  as 
much  as  possible.  Better  yet,  when  a  later 
yield  of  honey  may  be  looked  for,  is  the  plan 
of  giving  the  colony,  as  soon  as  it  has  swarm- 
ed, a  ripe  cell,  or  a  newly  hatched  queen,  or, 
still  better,  a  laying  queen.  Usually  at  this 
time  a  queen  may  be  turned  loose  with  per- 
fect safety;  and  as  the  colony  is  weak  in 
numbers  she  or  the  bees  may  be  depended 
on  to  destroy  the  cells  more  certainly  and 
cheaply  than  you  can  do  it. 
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TEXAS    BEE-KEEPERS      ASSOCIATIOX. 

After  a  long  delay  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Farmers' 
Congress  takes  place  again  this  year  at  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas,  July  23  and  24,  1907. 
There  will  be  low  railroad  rates,  and  a  large 
attendance  as  usual  is  expected. 

The  Texas  Bee-keepers"  Association  is  one 
of  the  sections  of  this  congress,  comprising 
some  twenty  State  organizations  of  all  the 
varied  industries  of  Texas.  Jt  is  hoped  that 
a  large  number  of  bee-keepers  will  be  in  at- 
tendance.   A  good  program  will  be  arranged. 

Prospects  for  the  Texas  bee-keepers  have 
improved  somewhat  over  previous  reports. 
Abundant  rains,  and  lots  of  them,  have  fresh- 
ened up  every  thing  considerably,  and  bees 
are  humming  again  as  of  yore. 

BEE-KEEPER.S'    EXHIBITS. 

Exhibiting  by  bee-keepers  of  their  products 
is  a  valuable  thing  to  do.  It  is  a  good  way 
to  advertise,  hence  more  exhibits  should  be 
made.  This  was  decided  upon  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Bee- keepers'  Associa- 
tion when  the  question  "How  can  this  Asso- 
ciation become  more  effective  in  its  work?" 
came  up  for  discussion.  It  was  decided  then 
and  there  to  have  in  connection  with  its  an- 
nual meetings  an  exhibit  of  the  products 
from  the  apiaries  of  its  members,  not  only  to 
advertise  these,  but  it  was  thought  that, 
through  this,  a  greater  interest  would  be 
taken  in  the  annual  meetings,  hence  increase 
the  membership  of  the  association.  Wheth- 
er this  will  come  true  remains  to  be  seen; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  will  be  favor- 
able. 

A  committee  on  exhibits  was  appointed  to 
look  after  such  matters  as  exhibiting  at  not 
only  the  annual  conventions  of  the  associa- 
tion but  exhibits  at  fairs,  etc.,  where  bee- 
keepers' exhibits  should  be  made.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  the  following  members: 
Louis  H.  Scholl,  chairman;  Willie  Atchley, 
W.  H.  Laws,  Dr.  C.  S.  Phillips,  W.  O.  Vic- 
tor. Solicitations  were  made  at  once,  and  in 
a  short  time  contributions  almost  sufficient 
for  the  premium  list,  to  be  given  as  premiums 
to  exhibitors,  were  donated.  This  list  is  ap- 
pended herewith. 

Now  for  the  members  of  the  Texas  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  an  invitation  is  extend- 
ed to  all  to  cooperate  in  this  work.  A  cred- 
itable exhibit  means  much  to  our  association 
and  the  bee-keepers  generally.  If  you  have 
any  thing  to  show,  let  vis  know  about  it  —  at 
least,  write  what  you  have. 

There  are,  every  year,  hundreds  of  eager 
visitors  during  the  several  days'  meeting  of 


the  Texas  Farmers'  Congress,  all  ready  to 
see  and  listen  to  "all  about  bees,"  hence  it 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  exhibitors. 
While  the  premiums  offered  are  not  as  large 
as  those  of  our  previous  lists  of  the  larger 
fairs,  they  are  well  worth  the  trouble  to  com- 
pete for,  besides  the  blue  and  red  ribbons 
which  will  be  awai'ded  for  lirst  and  second 
pi'emiums.  For  any  other  information  kind- 
ly address  the  writer,  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  association,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  Ne  .w  Braunfels,  Texas. 

LIST    OF    PREMIUMS  DONATED    FOR    THE    BEB-KEKP- 
ERS'  EXHIBIT  AT  COLLEGE  STATION,   TEXAS. 

Bees,  all  in  one-ctinib  observatory  hives. 

1.  Golden  Italian  !,  bees  and  queens: 

0  Year's  subscription  to  Gleanings,  by  L.  H,  Scholl.  $1.00.    . 
h  One  Root  smoker,  by  Texas  Seed  and  Kloral  Co.,  85  c. 

2.  Tliree-banded  Italians,  bees  and  queen: 

a  Subscription  to  Gleanings,  by  L.  H.  Scholl,  $1.00. 
6  Bingham  honey-knife,  by  Texas  .Seed  and  Floral  Co.,KO  e. 
.•J.  Carniolans.  bees  and  queen; 
a  Subscription  to  Gleanings,  by  Louis  H.  Scholl.  $1.00. 
h  Hive-tool,  brusli,  imbedder,  and  \vax-tul>e,  by  Texas  Seed 
and  Floral  Co.,  80  c. 

4.  Caucasians,  bees  and  queen : 

a  Subscription  to  Am.  Bee  .J,)i(rii(il.  by  L.  H.  Scholl.  $1.00. 
b  Hive-tool,  brush,  and  gloves,  by  Te.xas  Seed  and  Floral 
Co.,  80  c.  / 

5.  Cyprians,  bees  and  queen: 

a  Am.  Bee  Journal  one  year,  by  L.  H.  Scholl,  $1.00. 
b  Drone-trap  and  entrance-guard,  by  Texas  Seed  ami  Floral 
Co.,  80  c. 

6.  Holy  Lands,  bees  and  queen : 

a  Am.  Bee  Journal  one  year,  by  L.  H.  Scholl,  $1.00. 
b  Novice  honey-knife,  by  Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Co.,  SO. 
7  Black  bees  and  queen ; 
a  Bee-veil  and  gloves,  by  Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Co.,  $1.00. 
b  Manum  swarm-catclier,  by  the  same,  80  c. 

8.  Bumble-bees,  bees  and  queen,  or  best  display : 

a  Bee-veil  and  gloves,  by  Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Co.,  $1.00. 
h  Four  Porter  bee-escapes,  by  the  same,  80  c. 

9.  Best  and  largest  display  of  bees  of  various  races  in  observ- 

atory hives: 
a  One  complete    ten-frame    comb-honey   hive,   by   W.   H. 

White.  $2.50. 
b  One  complete  eight-frame  comb-honey  hive,  by  Willie 

Atchley,  $2.00. 

10.  Best  and  largest  display  of  qi>eens  of  various  races,  in 

mailing-cages:  ' 

a  One  Root  Jumbo  smoker,  by  Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Co., 

U.aO. 
b  One  Hoofs  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  by  the  same,  $1.25. 

11.  Best  case  of  white  section  honey.  12  lbs.  or  more: 

a  One  tested  golden  queen,  by  Willie  Atchley,  $1.50. 
b  One  untested  Carniolan  queen,  by  J.  W.  Pharr,  $1.00. 

12.  Best  case  of  amber  section  honey.  12  lbs.  or  more: 

a  One  tested  Holy  Land  queen,  by  Willie  Atchley,  $1.50. 
b  One  untested  Carniolan  queen,  by  J.  W.  Pharr,  $1.00. 

13.  Best  and  largest  display  of  section  comb  honey: 
a  Two  two-frame  nuclei,  by  J.  W.  Pharr.  $4.00. 

b  One  breeding  queen,  by  A.  G.  Anderson.  $3/00. 

14.  Best  displav  of  special  designs  of  comb  honey : 

a  One  tested  alt)ino  (jueen.  by  Willie  Atcliley.  $l.M. 
b  One  untested  Carniolan  (luecn,  by  .1.  W.  Pharr.  $1.00. 

15.  Best  12  lib.  friction  top  iiails  of  white  bulk  comb  honey: 
a  One  select  golden  queen,  b.y  J.  W.  Taylor,  $1.25. 

b  One  untested  Caucasian  <iueen,  b.y  J.  W.  Taylor,  $1.00. 
Ifi.  Best  6  lib.  friction  top  pails  of  white  bulk  comb  honey: 
a  One  select  golden  queen,  by  J.  W.  Taylor.  $1.25. 
b  One  untested  ( ■uuciisian  queen,  by  J.  W.  Taylor,  $1.00. 

17.  Best  S  1-Ib.  frictio]!  top  pails  of  white  bulk  comb  honey  : 
<(  Select  golden  queen,  by  J.  W.  Taylor.  $1.25. 

b  One  untested  Caucasian  queen,  by  the  same. 

18.  Best  display  of  bulk  comb  honey: 

((  One  Italian  breeding  queen,  by  W.  H.  Laws.  $.5.00. 
b  One  Italian  breeding  queen,  by  the  same.  $3.00. 
10.  Best  12  .jars  of  white  extracted  honey : 

a  Mushroom  spawn,  grown  by  Udo  Toepperwein,  $1..50. 
b  One  untested  Carniolan  ipieen,  by  J.  W.  Pharr,  $1.00. 

20.  Best  12  jars  of  light-amber  extracted  h<niey : 

((  Comb  toundation,  by  Udo  Toepperwein.  $1.50. 
b  .Mushroom  spawn,  by  the  same,  $1.0J. 

21.  Best  ilisplav  of  extracted  honey  : 

((  Five  Italian  queens,  by  F.  L.  Aten. 

b  One  select  tested  Italian  (jueen,  by  W.  H.  Laws,  $2..50. 

22.  Best  displav  ol  extracted  honey  in  granulated  form : 
((  One  breeding  queen,  by  Cdo  Toepperwein,  $3.00. 

b  Comb  toundation,  by  the  same,  $2.00. 

23.  Best  sample  cake  of  llght-yoUow  beeswax,  not  under  2  lbs. 
a  Two  Italian  ipiecns.  by  Grant  Anderson,  $2.00. 

b  One  select  Italian  queen,  by  the  same,  $1..50. 

24.  Best  and  largest  display  of  beeswax : 

ft  Comb  foundation,  by  Udo  Toepperwein.  $.5.00. 

b  One  select  tested  Ital.  (pieen.  by  VIctor-Knolle  Co.,  $2.."i0. 
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25.  Best  display  In  speclnl  designs  lu  beeswax: 

a  Select  Italian  queen,  bj-  Udo  Toepperwein,  S2.00. 
b  Musbrooiu  spawn,  by  tbe  same,  $1.50. 

26.  Best  display  of  fruit  preserved  in  boney : 

a  One  Italian  queen,  by  Udo  Toepperwem,  81.50. 
6  Mushroom  spawn,  by  tbe  same,  Sl.OO. 
27    Best  collection  of  honey-plants,  pressed  and  mounted : 
'a  Comb  foundation,  by  Udo  Toepperwein,»3.00. 
b  One  Jumbo  smoker,  hive-tool,  brush,  and  gloves,  by  the 
Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Co.,  $2.50. 

''■  a^^o'^e'^SdTyp^rtan  queen,  by  Willie  Atchley  S1.50. 

b  One  Atchley  improved  queen,  by  the  same,  Sl.bO. 
29    Best  instructive  display  in  apiarian  products,  and  of  vari- 
ous uses  made  of  honey  and  beeswax:  „,.,,. 

a  One  eight-frame  colony   of  Caucasian  beea,  by  Willie 

f)  Three  untested  queens,  by  Vietor-KnoIIe  Ap.  Co.,  $3.00. 
30.  Best  and  largest  display  of  bee-lieepers'  supplies; 

a  One   Italian   breeding  queen,   by  \  ictor-KnolIe  Apiary 

Co.,  $6.00. 
b  On,e  Italian  breeding  queen,  by  the  same,  $.i.00. 


HINTS  ON  BEE-FOUAGE. 

The  German  empire   of  to-day  is  hardly 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  old,  and  yet 
in  many  respects   the   Germans   are   at  the 
head.     'Their  advance  in  almost  all  lines  is 
phenomenal.     They  have  taken  highest  rank 
in  research,  and  have  justly  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  close,  thorough,  accurate  work  that 
any  of  us  may  well  covet.     How  is  th's  to  be 
explained?     The  Germans  are  not  as  good 
workers,  nor  do  they  work  with  the  energy, 
anywhere  near,  that  the  Amei'icans  exhibit. 
It  is  said  by  good  authorities  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  do  a  third  less  in  a  day  than  will 
the  Americans.     I  think  that  the  word  "thor- 
oughness" explains  the  astonishing  progress 
of  this  great  people.     They  show  this  same 
thorougiiness  in  observation,  and  so  are  not 
'hindered  by  inaccurate  or  incomplete  knowl- 
edge.    Thus  when  they  tell  us  that  the  bees 
get  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  honey 
from  the  phacelia,  they  know  that  it  is  so, 
and  we  may  believe  their  statement.     In  such 
matters  the  Germans  may  give  us  two  excel- 
lent hints.     They  know;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  they  know  positively.     How 
many  of  us  have  really  observed  so  as  to  have 
any  idea,  from  our  own   examination,  just 
where  the  bees  get  their  nectar?  and  when 
we  have  a  thought  in  the  matter,  how  many 
of  us  are  sure  of   the   facts?    Our   German 
brothers  tnow  that  from  phacelia,  an  intro- 
duced plant  that  occupies  waste  ground,  they 
get  much  of  their  best  honey.     Is  there  not 
an  important  suggestion  here  forus?     Should 
we  not  ask  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  seek  out  "phacelias"  in  other  countries 
for  us?  and  should  we  not  observe  our  own 
plants  more  carefully,  and  see  if  we  have  not 
in  our  own  fields,  and  along  our  own  road- 
sides, plants  that,  if  they  were  more  numer- 
ous, would  add  greatly  to  our  honey  resources? 
We  know  that  cold  and  drouth  dry  up  the 


nectar  fountains  of  many  of  our  honey-plants. 
May  there  not  be  scattering  plants  rich  in 
nectar-secretion  that  are  independent  of  heat 
and  drouth,  or  at  least  more  independent 
than  many  of  the  plants  on  which  we  have 
heretofore  depended?  I  have  been  led  to 
this  opinion  by  noting  the  bees  on  wild  plants 
when  the  orange  blossoms  and  alfalfa  seem- 
ed not  to  attract  them  at  all.  We  know  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  useful  plants,  conse- 
quent upon  cultivation,  enfeebles  them  in 
other  ways;  and,  if  so,  why  not  in  this  mat- 
ter of  nectar  secretion?  I  believe  that  we 
should  know  of  a  truth,  by  actual  observa- 
tion, just  what  plants  give  nectar,  the  quali- 
ty of  the  nectar,  their  susceptibility  to  cold 
and  to  drouth,  and  then  when  we  find 
"weeds"  which  are  of  real  value  we  see  to 
it  that  they  occupy  every  possible  foot  of 
waste  ground  in  the  range  of  our  bees.  I 
have  known  but  one  bee-keeper,  in  all  my 
long  acquaintance  with  bee-keepers,  that  I 
thought  improved  his  opportunities  to  any 
thing  like  the  degree  possible,  and  warrant- 
ed by  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  that 
was  our  old  friend  D.  A.  Jones,  of  F.eetou, 
Canada.  Along  the  railroad,  and  in  all  waste 
places,  he  had  planted  borage,  motherwort, 
catnip,  figwort,  and  a  host  of  other  honey- 
plants  which  wei'e  no  longer  weeds,  as  they 
were  no  longer  plants  out  of  place.  I  believe 
that  a  close  search  in  other  landrf,  close  ob- 
servation of  honey-plants  that  we  may  know 
surely  just  their  value,  and  extensive  plant- 
ing in  all  waste  places,  will  very  likely  add 
materially  to  our  honey  resources,  and  very 
likely  make  us  more  independent  of  cold 
and  .drouth. 

TREE-PLANTING   FOR  HONEY. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  bee-keeper  to  pay 
in  part,  at  least,  for  the  seed  to  induce  his 
neighbor  to  grow  alsike  clover  and  alfalfa. 
It  surely  will  oe  wise  for  every  bee-keeper  to 
become  a  crank  on  the  matter  of  tree- plant- 
ing along  the  public  way.  There  are  three 
reasons,  each  of  which  would  be  enough  to 
warrant  every  effort  to  make  this  matter  of 
tree-planting  general.  The  value  of  trc  es  to 
the  country  in  aiJecting  climate  can  not  be 
overestimated.  Europe  has  learned  from  bit- 
ter experience  the  neces.-ity  of  trees  to  regu- 
late temperature  and  rainfall,  and  so  is  far 
more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  tree-planting 
than  are  we.  Wisdom  shouts  at  us  to  learn 
of  them,  and  save  the  fertility  of  our  country. 

Again,  nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  a  landscape  as  do  beautiful  trees.  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and,  indeed,  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  are  more  like  great 
parks  than  like  the  treeless,  desert-like  plains 
so  often  seen  in  our  own  America.  Beauty 
is  always  attractive;  and  would  we  increase 
the  value  of  our  farms  and  lots,  we  will 
make  all  haste  to  push  tree-planting  to  the 
utmost.  Much  of  Germany  is  famed  for  its 
avenues  of  uniform  trees  along  all  the  high- 
ways. Let  us  all  spring  to  our  opportuni- 
ties, and  see  to  it  that  all  our  roadsides  are 
adorned  with  the  best  of  our  magnificent 
forest  trees. 
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A  third  reason  for  tree-planting  is  that  we 
may  thus  add  immensely  to  the  honey  re- 
soiu'ces.  Here,  again,  Germany  has  set  vis  a 
good  example.  There  we  tind  the  linden, 
the  maple,  the  locust,  and  the  catalpa,  and 
many  other  trees  that  are  of  great  value  to 
the  bee-keepers. 

WHAT  TO   PLANT   AND  WHY. 

In  our  country,  east,  the  maples,  tulip,  and 
linden  all  claim  attention  as  among  the  best 
trees  for  roadside  decoration.  The  soft  ma- 
ple comes  very  early  and  is  beautiful,  espe- 
cially in  the  autumn,  when  their  wealth  of 
color  is  transcendently  beautiful.  The  bees 
get  nectar  from  the  soft  maple  very  early, 
and  are  stimulated  to  rapid  brood-rearing. 
The  hard  maple  comes  in  bloom  later,  but  is 
a  close  rival  of  the  other  in  beauty.  Un- 
fortunately the  maples  are  attacked  by  bor- 
ers; but  if  we  rub  the  trunks  of  newly  set 
trees  the  last  of  May  with  soft  soap  or  strong 
soap  solution  we  can  save  our  trees  and  will 
rejoice'  in  their  health  and  beauty.  Fortu- 
nate the  bee-keeper  who  has  many  maples  in 
easy  I'ange  of  his  yard. 

The  tulip  is  wondrously  beautiful,  is  a 
fine  honey-tree,  and  is  excellent  for  lumber. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  it  set  along  the  high- 
way, and  this  is  not  complimentary  to  the 
enterprise  or  patriotism  of  our  American 
people.  The  linden,  or  basswood,  is  the 
incomparable  tree  for  roadside  planting.  It 
is  wondrously  beautiful,  and  is  the  tree  par 
excellence  for  honey.  All  of  the  above  trees 
are  attacked  by  the  great  tulip  scale,  but  I 
have  watched  the  splendid  trees  of  all  these 
varieties  on  the  campus  of  the  Michigan 
since  their  planting  in  1S58;  and  the  other 
day,  as  I  sat  again  beneath  them,  I  could 
not  see  any  loss  of  health  or  vigor, 

In  California  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  the 
eucalyptus,  acacia,  and  the  beautiful  pep- 
pers ai'e  strong  vigorous  growers,  very  beau- 
tiful, and  are  all  of  value  as  honey-ti'ees. 


POLLEN,    PROPOLIS,  ETC. 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  some  of  my  colonies  stor- 
ed lots  of  pollen  in  the  sections  last  year,  and 
they  are  Ijeginning  to  do  the  same  thing  this 
year,  and  I  want  to  know  why  they  do  this." 
I  "The  storing  of  pollen  in  the  surplus  apart- 
ment to  the  hive  is  lai'gely  brought  about  by 
the  queen  tilling  the  brood-chamber  so  full  of 
brood  that  there  is  not  room  enough  for  all 
of  the  needed  pollen  below.  This  is  a  thing 
which  does  not  happen  regularly  where  a 
large  brood-chamber  is  used;  but  with  our 
small   hives,  such  as  the  eight-frame  Lang- 


stroth  or  the  nine-frame  Gallup,  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  for  this  state  of  affairs  to  exist, 
where  no  precautions  are  used." 

"What  are  the  precautions  which  can  be 
used?" 

"A  break- joint  or  queen-excluding  honey- 
board  will  help  very  much." 

"What  is  a  break- joint  honey-board?" 

"It  is  a  honey-board  so  made  that  the  open- 
ings from  the  brood-chamber  below  to  the 
surplus  apartment  above  come  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  top- bar  to  each  frame,  in- 
stead of  being  over  the  passageways  between 
the  combs,  as  the  honey-boards  of  our  fathers 
were  made.  This  causes  the  bees  to  come 
up  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  to  get  into  the 
sections,  or  gives  a  crooked  passageway,  in- 
stead of  the  continuous  passageway  of  our 
fathers. ' ' 

"Very  well;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  pollen-storing?" 

"Such  a  cii'cuitous  route  causes  the  bees 
.  to  think  that  the  room  above  is  not  a  part  of 
the  brood-chamber,  so  they  do  not  store  pol- 
len in  it,  for  pollen  is,  as  a  rule,  stored  close 
to  the  brood.  For  the  same  reason,  large 
hives  give  the  same  results,  as  in  this  case 
there  is  usually  quite  an  amount  of  sealed 
honey  between  the  brood  in  the  hive  below 
and  the  surplus  arrangement  above.  How- 
ever, as  bees  will  not  work  as  well  in  sec- 
tions, where  they  can  store  large  quantities 
of  honey  below  before  they  commence  in  the 
sections,  a  small  brood-chamber  is  much 
preferable,  even  if  we  do  have  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  making  a  special  honey-board  to 
keep  the  queen  and  pollen  out  of  the  sec- 
tions." 

"I  think  I  understand  that  point  now. 
But  why  do  some  colonies  store  more  pollen 
than  othei's?" 

"Pollen  accumulates  in  the  combs  only  as 
brood-rearing  is  not  carried  on  rapidlyenough 
to  consume  it  as  fast  as  it  is  brought  in.  For 
this  reason  a  queenless  colony  will  often  have 
its  combs  half  filled  with  pollen,  while  one 
by  its  side  having  a  prolific  queen  will  have 
its  combs  nearly  free  from  pollen." 

' '  But  some  colonies  carry  a  lot  of  pollen 
over  to  the  next  year,  do  they  not?" 

"During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  more 
or  less  pollen  is  generally  stored,  for  at  this 
time  the  rearing  of  brood  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  nature  has  so  ordained  that  the 
bees  can  have  some  pollen  in  early  spring 
before  they  can  secure  any  from  the  fields; 
but  the  prolificness  of  the  queen  has  very 
much  to  do  with  these  matters  at  all  times  of 
the  year." 

"Is  this  or  any  pollen  a  food  for  mature  or 
emerged  bees?" 

"Pollen  (or  bee-bread  as  it  is  very  often 
called )  is  not  a  food  for  mature  bees  to  any 
extent;  but  it  is  used  largely  in  compound- 
ing the  chyle  which  is  fed  to  the  larva  or 
young  bee  in  that  form;  hence  when  the  bees 
are  breeding  largely,  as  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  lai'ge  quantities  of  pollen  are  consum- 
ed." 

"How  is  this  used?" 

"Pollen,  honey,  and  water  are  taken  into 
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the  stomach  of  the  ntirse-bee,  and  by  a  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  or  secretion,  or  both,  form- 
ed into  milk  of  chyle,  which  is  the  only  food 
of  the  immature  bee;  and  if,  from  any  rea- 
son, the  supply  of  honey  entirely  gives  out 
at  such  times  of  prolific  brood-rearing,  the 
larvic  are  sucked  dry  by  the  mature  bees,  so 
they  (the  bees)  need  not  perish;  and  if  the 
honey-famine  still  continues,  the  nurse-bees 
feed  to  the  mature  bees,  intead  of  to  larva?, 
what  chyle  they  have  prepared,  so  that  the 
life  of  the  colony  may  be  preserved  as  long 
as  possible,  with  the  hope  that  honey  may 
again  come  from  the  fields  before  all  perish. 
At  no  other  time  have  I  ever  known  of  ma- 
ture bees  eating  pollen.  I  have  starved  sev- 
eral colonies  in  the  fall  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
make  old  bees  subsist  on  pollen." 

"One  more  question  before  I  go.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine  says  pollen  and  propolis  are  the 
same  thing.     Is  he  right?" 

"No.  Their  offices  are  very  different. 
Propolis  is  a  resinous  substance  gathei'ed  by 
the  bees  from  the  buds  of  trees  which  secrete 
or  exude  it,  and  is  used  to  stop  all  cracks  in 
and  about  the  hive  not  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  bee,  and  to  smooth  over  all  vmeven 
surfaces  about  that  part  of  the  hive  they 
come  in  contact  with.  It  is  as^different  from 
the  farinaceous  substance  of  pollen  as  glue  is 
from  tiour,  and  could  in  no  way  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  pollen  in  preparing  the 
food  for  the  larval  bees.  Your  neighbor  can 
be  no  close  student. or  he  would  not  make 
any  such  assertion." 


C03IB  VS.  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 


Comb  Honey  Re<iuires  a  Rapid  Honey- flow; 
3Iore  ExiJensive  Fixtures.  More  Labor  to 
Produce;  Swarming  Controlled  More  Eas- 
ily in  Colonies  Run  for  Extracted  Honey. 


BY  E.  W^  ALEXANDER. 


Frequently  I  receive  letters  from  different 
parties  wishing  to  know  which  is  the  more 
profitable  to  produce— comb  or  extracted 
honey.  This,  in  some  respects,  is  a  rather 
hard  question  to  answer,  tor  much  depends 
not  only  on  the  location  and  season,  but  al- 
so on  the  man  and  his  methods.  Rather 
than  produce  extracted  honey  as  some  do  I 
should  prefer  comb  honey. 

There  are  many  localities  where  the  sur- 
,plus  is  gathered  so  slowJy,  even  in  good  sea- 
sons, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce 
a  nice  quality  of  comb  honey.  Then  there 
are  many  seasons,  even   in   good  locations, 


when  the  surplus  comes  so  unevenly,  by  un- 
favorable conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
this,  too,  to  a  great  extent,  prevents  the  se- 
curing of  nice  comb  honey.  We  all  know 
that,  the  sooner  the  sections  can  be  filled 
and  well  capped,  then  removed  from  the 
bees,  the  nicer  will  the  honey  appear. 

Some  years  ago,  in  conversation  with  one 
of  our  principal  honey-merchants,  he  called 
my  attention  to  a  line  lot  of  comb  honey  he 
had  just  received.  Each  section  was  glassed 
on  each  side,  and  the  combs  were  as  white 
as  any  new  comb  I  ever  saw.  I  don't  think 
the  sections  could  have  been  on  the  hive 
more  than  ten  days.  They  were  so  white 
and  free  from  travel-stains  he  told  me  he 
could  sell  that  honey  for  4  cents  per  lb.  more 
than  oi'dinary  honey,  on  account  of  its  fine  _ 
appearance.  ■ 

A  location  that  will  require  the  whole  sum-  ■ 
mer  in  order  that  a  colony  can  secure  30  or 
40  lbs.  of  comb  honey  should  never  be  used 
to  produce  honey  of  that  kind,  for  only  a 
rich  harvest  with  strong  colonies  and  warm 
nights,  so  the  bees  will  continue  their  work 
in  the  sections,  night  and  day,  will  give  us 
choice  comb  honey,  and  usually  it  is  rather 
hard  to  have  these  requirements  all  at  the 
same  time;  and  if  either  is  lacking,  then  we 
have  a  surplus  of  poor  quality  and  a  large 
number  of  unfinished  sections. 

Then  there  is  the  expense  connected  with 
comb  honey,  which  we  must  consider.  This 
is  no  small  item  in  large  apiaries.  I  hardly 
know  just  what  it  would  be  now,  as  it  is  a 
long  time  since  I  produced  comb  honey.  But 
when  I  did,  it  cost  me  at  least  2  cents  per  lb. 
for  the  necessary  sections,  comb  foundation, 
glass,  and  crates.  Then  the  freight  charges 
were  high,  and  frequently  the  honey  got  bad- 
ly damaged  in  transit;  and  the  worst  of  all 
was  the  uncertainty  of  securing  much  sur- 
plus. Then  when  I  got  the  net  returns  from 
the  co;nmission  men,  and  found  they  were 
only  10  or  12  cents  per  lb.,  with  still  another 
discount  to  be  made  of  2  cents  per  lb.  or  over 
for  supplies,  I  gave  up  the  production  of 
comb  honey  in  disgust. 

The  desire  to  swarm  is  hard  to  overcome 
in  producing  comb  honey— much  more  so 
than  with"  extracted.  It  is  much  handier  to 
make  increase,  rear  queens,  or  form  nuclei 
in  running  an  apiary  for  extracted  honey, 
for  I  think  these  all  require  some  brood  when 
started,  which  never  should  be  taken  from  a 
colony  at  work  in  sections,  for  it  soon  re- 
duces their  working  force  and  causes  them 
to  be  somewhat  discouraged.  This  can  be 
easily  proven  by  removing  their  bi'ood  and 
putting  in  its  place  combs  partly  filled  with 
honey. 

Now,  the  question  of  labor  is  one  we  must 
consider.  From  our  past  experience  we  find, 
from  the  time  sections,  crates,  comb  founda- 
tion, separators,  and  glass  are  received  from 
the  manufacturer  until  the  comb  honey  is 
sold,  it  has  required  far  more  labor  than  it 
would  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  extract- 
ed honey.  Whichever  you  produce,  I  con- 
sider it  of  as  much  importance  to  prepare 
your  bees  well  in  the  spring  for  the  summer 
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harvest  as  it  is  to  prepare  them  in  the 
summer  for  the  long  cold  winters  of  the 
North. 

In  the  above  I  have  briefly  called  your  at- 
tention to  a  few  of  the  many  troubles  in  pro- 
ducing choice  comb  honey.  With  extracted 
honey  it  in  many  ways  is  so  different  that  it 
is  almost  like  another  business.  We  have 
the  whole  spring  season  to  rear  young  queens, 
make  increase,  and  build  them  up  into  strong 
colonies;  and  although  when  the  harvest 
comes  there  may  be  some  still  weak  in  bees, 
we  know  that  they  will  give  us  some  surplus, 
even  though  the  season  is  a  poor  one,  and 
the  harvest  is  strung  along  all  summer  with 
only  now  and  then  a  good  honey  day. 

As  soon  as  a  colony  is  strong  enough  in 
bees,  and  is  full  of  brood  and  honey,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  do  is  to  put  on  top  a  hive  of 
empty  combs  with  a  queen-excluder  between; 
and  if  you  want  them  to  commence  storing 
honey  above,  at  once  exchange  an  empty 
comb  from  your  upper  hive  for  a  comb  of 
brood  fi'om  below. 

Some  prefer  shallow  combs  to  extract  from; 
others  prefer  combs  of  the  same  size  as  those 
below,  and  use  one  or  two  combs  less  in 
their  extracting-supers.  We  prefer  all  combs 
in  the  apiary  to  be  of  the  same  size,  and  use 
the  same  number  in  the  extracting-super  as 
in  the  main  hive.  This  gives  more  comb 
surface,  so  the  honey  will  evaporate  much 
faster  than  in  thick  combs. 

Here  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we 
are  never  troubled  with  thin  honey.  A  strong 
full  colony  that  has  plenty  of  room  to  spread 
out  their  honey  and  keep  it  hot  night  and 
day  will  thicken  it  very  fast. 

Storage-tanks  are  very  important  in  pro- 
ducing extracted  honey  of  fine  quality.  Aft- 
er it  is  strained  into  them  there  will  be  a  lit- 
tle scum  i-ise  to  the  top,  which  can  easily  be 
skimmed  off,  and  never  should  be  allowed  to 
go  with  the  honey.  Then  it  is  easy  to  draw 
oflf  the  thick  honey  from  the  bottom,  which 
gives  you  the  very  best  quality  that  can  be 
produced. 

Comb  honey  is  rather  unfortunate  in  many 
ways.  It  is  used  only  for  table  use,  and  here 
it  has  to  compete  with  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  maple  syrup,  and  a  small  per  cent  of 
extracted  honey.  But  not  so  with  extracted. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  at  nearly  all 
times  of  the  year  for  it.  This  is  used  mostly 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

As  to  the  amount  of  comb  or  extracted 
honey  that  an  apiary  can  be  made  to  produce 
this  is  well  worth  considering.  Some  good 
bee-keepers  estimate  2  lbs.  of  extracted  for  one 
of  comb.  We  are  sure  we  could  never  se- 
cure more  than  one  third  as  much  comb  as 
we  do  extracted,  even  though  it  cost  far  more 
labor. 

Still  another  thing  I  like  about  producing 
extracted  honey  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  har- 
vest is  over,  the  work  in  the  apiary  is  near- 
ly done,  except  putting  the  bees  in  their  win- 
ter quarters. 

In  the  above  I  have  tried  to  show  both 
sides  of  the  question  to  the  best  of  my  abili- 
ty, and   I   leave  you   to   answer  your  own 


question  as  to  which  is  the  more  profitable 
to  produce — comb  or  extracted  honey. 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[Our  correspondent  has  quite  fairly  set 
forth  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
the  production  of  either  comb  or  extracted 
honey.  Very  much  will  depend  on  the  lo- 
cality and  the  markets.  In  the  production 
of  dark  amber  or  other  mediam-grade  hon- 
eys, extracted  should  be  the  object.  For  the 
very  small  bee-keeper  who  does  not  care  to 
go  beyond  the  investment  of  four  or  live 
hives,  the  production  of  comb  honey  should 
be  recommended,  especially  if  he  is  in  a 
white-clover  district.  It  does  not  ordinarily 
pay  a  bee-keeper  of  four  or  five  colonies  to 
buy  an  extractor;  but  he  can  run  as  for  ex- 
tracted and  sell  chunk  or  bulk  honey  among 
his  neighbors. — Ed.] 


REPORTING  THE  HONEY  MARKETS 


Some  Honest  Conimi.s.sion  Men. 


BY  THOMAS  C.  KINCADE. 


I  notice  the  article  on  page  597  on  "The 
Reporting  of  the  Honey  Markets. "  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  writei's  improved  on  your 
proposed  heading;  in  fact,  if  you  adopted 
some  of  their  suggestions  your  heading  would 
be  very  misleading.  Now,  Messrs.  H.  &  S., 
of  New  York,  state  that,  where  sales  are 
made  to  the  merchants  direct,  freight,  com- 
mission, and  cartage  charges  are  eliminated; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  Bills  of  sale  here 
in  my  desk  from  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 
show  that  fi'eight  and  cartage  charges  are 
deducted  from  sales  or  proceeds. 

Mr.  Pouder  thinks  the  cash  buyers  could 
handle  all  of  the  honey;  but  he  neglects  to 
add,  at  their  prices. 

The  latter  part  of  March,  this  year,  I  sent 
out  samples  (to  the  cash  buyers  or  merchants) 
of  new  honey,  having  five  or  six  barrels  to 
dispose  of.  The  best  offer  I  could  get  was  5 
cts.  per  lb.  delivered.  None  of  the  prices  suit- 
ed me  or  compared  favorably  with  the  market 
prices,  so  I  shipped  to  a  commission  house  in 
Missouri  which  is  no  stranger  to  me  and 
which  is  perfectly  reliable  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  commission  men.  They  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  honey,  stating 
condition  (good)  immediately  on  arrival,  and 
promising  prompt  attention.  Within  a  very 
short  while  they  sent  me  account  sales  and 
check.  The  honey  was  -sold  for  6|  cts.  per 
lb.  The  weights  were  perfect.  The  cartage 
was  a  third  or  more  less  than  that  of  the  cash 
buyers.  1,  of  course,  paid  5  per  cent  com- 
mission and  a  slight  charge  for  insurance 
and  freight.  You  can  tell  without  figures 
whether  the  commission  man  profited  me. 

Another  commission  man  with  whom  I 
have  dealt  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  I  sold  him 
over  20  bbls.  of  honey  last  year,  of  (500  lbs. 
each,  net. 

I  never  try  to  influence  one  man  by  anoth- 
er's prices;  in  fact,  he  may  not  know  I  have 
another  man's  piuces.     When  I  have  five  or 
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six  barrels  to  sell  I  send  out  samples  and  sell 
where  I  get  best  offer  from  reliable  party.  I 
put  emphasis  on  ' '  reliable  party. ' '  Last  year 
I  sold  six  barrels  to  a  cash  Ijuyer  in  the  South. 
He  ordered  laie  to  ship  it  to  him  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  I  did  so,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  hon- 
ey there  for  some  reason  which  he  never 
explained.  They  never  wrote  me.  A  com- 
mission man  finally  took  it  off  my  hands,  but 
I  had  to  pay  double  freight.  Caution  is  nec- 
essary with- cash  buyers  as  well  as  with  com- 
mission men. 

I  suppose  there  must  be  some  bad  commis- 
sion men  or  so  many  would  not  say  there 
are;  but  I  believe  that,  if  the  commission  men 
are  all  eliminated  from  dealing  in  honey,  the 
producer  will  receive  a  blow  that  he  will  feel 
for  quite  a  while. 

This  is  the  most  important  subject  of  any 
to  the  ordinary  bee-keeper,  and  I  greatly  ad- 
mire your  desire  to  give  all  a  square  deal  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  in  others.  I  shall  watch 
closely  for  future  articles  on  this  subject.  If 
people  get  better  posted  they  will  not  go  to 
town  and  sell  honey  two  or  three  cents  un- 
der the  market  price,  as  Charles  MacCulloch 
says  they  do.  Please  keep  this  subject  hum- 
ming until  it  reaches  the  country  men. 

Sterling,  -Ark.,  May  6. 

[While  it  is  possibly  true  that  commission 
men  as  a  class  are  not  all  that  they  ought  to 
be  in  a  business  way,  we  believe  (and  have 
before  stated)  that  those  who  quote  on  the 
honey  markets  in  this  journal  are  honest  and 
reliable.  It  is  true  we  have  received  some 
complaints  at  times,  and  in  some  cases  the 
commission  men  have  been  at  fault,  and  in 
others  the  trouble  lies  clearly  at  the  door  of 
the  bee-keeper.  We  believe  that  the  most  of 
our  men  in  the  Honey  Column  belong  to  the 
class  described  by  our  correspondent. 

The  trouble  is,  we  don't  hear  about  the 
good  deals;  but  if  there  is  the  least  dissatis- 
faction we  hear  about  it  at  once.  Where 
there  are  a  hundred  good  sales  made  to  one 
bad  one,  the  latter  is  the  only  one  that  is 
talked  about,  and  it  is  talked  so  much  that 
one  easily  assumes  that  all  others  are  like  it. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  bad  cor- 
porations and  some  bad  honey-men,  it  does 
by  no  means  follow  that  all  are.  There  is 
too  much  wholesale  condemning  these  days. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  sorry  day  for  producers 
if  all  commission  business  would  be  outlawed. 

Now  having  said  this  much  in  defense  of 
the  commission  men  who  quote  in  our  col- 
umns, let  us  give  a  letter  of  an  unsatisfactory 
deal  with  one  of  these  same  men.  We  give 
the  letter  without  name.  — Ed.] 

Dear  <S'(>.'— While  the  subject  of  commission  houses 
is  up  in  Olbanings,  perhaps  the  enclosed  statement 
just  received  from  one  of  vour  regular  advertisers  and 
price-quoters  mig-ht  be  of  interest  to  you.  Note  the 
time  of  shipment,  1903,  and  settlement.  1907;  commis- 
sion nearly  U  of  what  they  claim  the  honey  sold  for. 
I  marked  19  cases  of  this  honey  "  fancy;"  the  rest  A 
No.  1,  and  I  think  I  was  fair  in  grading.  You  will  see 
by  the  weight  they  give  that  the  sections  were  well 
filled,  as  they  were  in  ideal  sections.  I  made  the 
weight  47  lbs.  more  than  they  do.  I  don't  think  they 
have  quoted  the  price  of  this  grade  of  honey  less  than 
13  cts.  since  I  sent  this  shipment.  The  freight  was 
prepaid  on  this  shipment.    Is  not  the  small  producer 


who  occasionally  sends  them  honey  almost  at  their  i 

mercy?  D.  J.  Hills. 

.V)'.  D.  J.  Hillti.—'We  have  your  kind  favor  of  the  13th  Inst., 
and  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  you  would  have  had  an 
earlier  reply ;  but  the  writer  has  been  absent  from  this  eity, 
and  found  your  letter  awaiting  a  reply,  which  we  gladly  give 
you.  Yes.  It  is  time.  Your  shipment  can  now  be  closed  up, 
and  the  result  is  as  follows: 
190:j,  Dec.  11.  received  36  cases  of  honey,  812  lbs.  i  oz. 

Sales,  36  cases,  812  lbs.  4  oz $82.70 

Cliarges — 
Commission,  storage,  and  Insurance 19.08 

Your  net 63.62 

1906,  Feb.  12,  paid  remittance 25.00 

Check  herewith  for  balance  your  due 838.62 

We  trust  the  result  will  please  you;  and  when  you  have  an- 
other crop  to  ship  we  may  be  able  to  serve  you. 

Yours.  Co. 

[While  the  letter  of  the  commission  firm 
furnished  us  by  Mr.  Hills  does  not  prove  dis- 
honesty, yet  if  the  facts  are  correctly  stated 
it  does  reveal  a  degree  of  neglect  or  careless- 
ness that  should  not  be  allowed  in  a  fix'st-class 
house.  We  have  had  some  dealings  with 
these  people,  and  we  believe  they  mean  to 
do  the  right  thing  generally.  But  it  should 
not  take  three  and  a  half  years  to  dispose  of  M 
36  cases  of  honey,  providing  it  is  A  No.  1,  the  I 
most  of  it.  Such  honey,  any  time,  should  be 
disposed  of  inside  of  90  days  at  the  outside. 
The  experience  of  commission  men,  and  our 
own  as  well,  shows  that  a  fancy  or  No.  1 
honey  will  move  off  quickly  (if  producer  does 
not  ask  too  high  a  price)  while  No.  2  and 
off  grades  go  slowly.  Possibly  this  commis- 
sion house  might  aver  that  this  honey  was 
not  A  No.  1,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Hills. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  instances  where 
thei'e  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  grade.  Where 
the  matter  has  been  referred  to  us  we  have 
sometimes  had  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  city 
man  and  sometimes  for  the  bee-keeper.  We 
have  seen  several  lots  of  comb  honey  classed 
as  No.  1  that  absolutely  had  not  even  been 
graded,  the  entii'e  crop  being  mixed  indis- 
criminately in  the  cases  except  that  the  No. 
1  and  fancy  sections  were  put  next  to  the 
glass.  This  policy  is  exceedingly  reprehen- 
sible. Dissatisfaction  on  both  sides  is  inevi- 
table. One  accuses  the  other  of  dishonesty. 
Nobody  gains  by  it,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
bee-keeper  is  the  heaviest  loser;  for  if  the 
consignee  must  regrade  and  repack,  he  is  go- 
ing to  make  the  other  fellow  pay  for  it. 

We  are  not  claiming  that  Mr.  Hills  did  not 
grade  his  honey.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
that  there  have  been  other  complaints  con- 
cerning this  company,  the  presumption  is 
that  Mr.  Hills  is  not  misstating  the  facts.  IJ 
the  honey,  therefore,  was  A  No.  1,  there  is 
no  excuse  whatever  for  keeping  19  cases  of 
it  from  Dec.  11,  190^,  till  May  29,  1907,  be- 
fore making  returns. 

If  the  honey  was  kept  over  three  years 
and  then  sold,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  brought 
even  10  cents.  Most  comb  honey  kept  that 
length  of  time  would  bring  hardly  one-third 
prices. 

Mr.  Hills  draws  attention  to  the  charges 
that  amounted  to  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  sales.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  stor- 
age should  have  been  a  large  item  in  view  of 
the  long  delay.  If  the  honey  had  been  sold 
promptly  this  charge  would  have  been  insig- 
nificant.    Unfortunately  the   items   of  com- 
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mission,  storage,  and  insurance  are  all  lump- 
ed together.  How  is  any  one  to  know  wheth- 
er he  has  been  overcharged  on  any  one  or 
all  three  of  these  items?  The  commission  it- 
self should  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  $8.27;  in- 
surance for  three  and  a  half  years  ought  not 
to  exceed  $4.00;  but  here,  again,  if  the  goods 
had  been  sold  promptly,  this  would  have 
been  an  insignificant  item.  Putting  insur- 
ance and  commission  together  we  have  $12.27. 
making  a  net  charge  of  $6.88,  or  nearly  $7.00 
for  storage.  This  seems  to  us  like  a  high 
price,  especially  if  it  should  develop  that  this 
long  storage  of  the  honey  was  not  necessary. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  se- 
vere arraignment  against  this  commission 
house;  but  we  desire  to  suggest  this:  That  an 
explanation  should  be  rendered  in  case  goods 
are  held  longer  than  90  days,  stating  why 
sales  are  not  made,  giving  the  producer  the 
option  of  tvirning  the  goods  over  to  some- 
body else.  Certainly  in  rendering  a  final  ac- 
count our   commission   house   should   have 
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made  such  an  explanation.  In  the  absence 
of  any  explanation  their  last  sentence  solicit- 
ing further  deals  is  almost  adding  insult  to 
injui'y.  We  desire  to  suggest  that,  when 
thore  is  a  charge  for  storage  and  interest, 
these  be  itemized  and  not  blanketed  in  one 
general  charge  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mission. 

We  hope  all  our  commission  houses  will 
see  the  importance  of  giving  fully  itemized 
statements  as  well  as  an  explanation  for  any 
unusual  delay  or  low  price. 

Finally,  we  ai'e  not  disposed  to  condemn 
the  fii'm  whose  name  is  omitted  until  we 
can  receive  from  them  a  full  statement.  We 
are  introducing  the  letter  here  as  a  sort  of 
object-lesson,  and  for  general  discussion;  and 
in  this  connection  we  desire  to  note  that 
some  companies  do  not  charge  for  insv;rance 
and  storage.  Others  add  to  commission 
freight  and  drayage.  In  the  charges  above 
enumerated,  no  account  is  made  for  freight 
and  drayage.  But  these  items  would  be 
small.— Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  IDAHO. 

The  Control  of  Swarminja;  by  the  Use  of  an 
Abundance  of  Room. 

BY    K.    F.    ATWATER. 

The  apiary  illustrated  in  the  cut  is  the 
home  yard  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Waale,  of  Nampa, 
Idaho,  as  it  appeared  during  the  season  of 
1905.  Partly  because  of  toads,  the  hives  rest 
on  quadruple  stands,  about  18  high,  two 
hives  facing  east  and  two  west.  The  hives 
are  of  the  eight-frame  standard  size,  with 
Hoffman  frames,  and  short  top-bar  projec- 
tions, end-spaced. 

Mr.  Waale  is  remarkably  successful  in  con- 
trolling swarming,  the  queens  being  allowed 
the  freedom  of  the  entire  hive,  be  it  2,  3,  4, 
or  5  stories  high,  with  abundant  ventilation. 
After  some  experience  with  horizontal  wii*- 
ing  of  frames  Mr.  Waale  now  wires  all  his 
frames    vertically,    and    gets    much    better 

combs  by  so 
doing.  Being 
a  good  m  e- 
chan  ic ,  he 
makes  his  own 
hives  and 
foundation. 
Many  of  the 
hives  i  1 1  u  s- 
trated  are  of 
red  cedar, 
which  does 
not  warp  nor 
check  as  does 
pine  in  this 
climate.  It  is 
e  s  p  ec  i  a  1 1 y 
good  for  wide 
single  -  piece 
lids. 

One  George 
W.  Whitcomb, 
of  Washing- 
ton, has  often 
told  in  the  Amei'ican  Bee  Journal  how  the 
blacks  were  far  superior  to  the  Italians 
for  that  climate.  This  assertion  is  vigor- 
ously combatted  by  Mr.  Waale,  who  was 
for  years  a  bee-keeping  specialist  at  Sara, 
Washington,  only  thirteen  miles  fx'om  Port- 
land. Mr.  Waale  is  the  efficient  foul-brood 
inspector  for  one  of  our  districts. 
Meridian,  Idaho. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY. 

A  Report  from  the  Largest  Producer  of  it 
in  the  United  States. 


BY   S.    D.    CHAPMAN. 

This  photo  of  my  home  yard  was  taken 
last  August.  Thei'e  are  240  colonies  in  this 
yard,  and  my  out-yard  contained  about  150. 

For  the  past  17  years  I  have  been  located 
in  the  very  best  of  the  raspberry  belt.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  have  produced  many  thou- 
sands  of   pounds   more  of  raspberry  honey 
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than  any  other  bee-keeper  in  Michigan,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  more  than  any 
other  bee-keeper  in  the  United  States.  Near- 
ly all  of  my  colonies  are  run  for  extracted 
honey.  I  see  that  each  colony  has  a  young 
queen  during  July  in  each  year. 

I  send  you  a  photo  of  my  family.  They 
are  my  helpers  in  my  bee-yards.  We  be- 
lieve in  a  home  market  for  honey,  and  you 
can  tell  by  our  looks  that  we  consume  a 
large  amount  of  honey  for  a  family  of  five. 
We  have  good  health,  no  doctor's  bills  to 
pay,  and  we  try  to  feel  thankful  for  these 
blessings. 

Mancelona,  Mich. 


EXTRACTORS. 


Brakes  for  the  Two-frame  Machines;  Steam 
vs.  Gasoline  for  Power. 


BY  ROBERT  GIBB. 


S.  D.  CHAPMAN   AND   FAMILY,    OF   MANCELONA,   MICH 


I  am  using  a  two-frame  reversible  extract- 
or, and  the  thought  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  a  brake  of  some  sort  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  Could  you  not  lit  a  brake  on  to 
the  handle  similar  to  our  free-wheel  back 
peddling  bicycle  brakes?  make  the  handle  to 
run  free  when  not  speeding  up,  and  by  push- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  put  on  the 
brake. 

Another  idea  has  struck 
me.  I  notice,  in  some  of 
the  last  Gleanings,  illus- 
trations of  small  gasoline- 
engines  for  driving  extract- 
ors. Now,  in  our  district 
we  have  cream  -  separators 
driven  by  small  steam-tur- 
bines with  steam  generated 
in  small  boilers.  How  would 
a  small  turbine  do  for  ex- 
tractors? All  you  have  to  do 
to  start  or  stop  them  is  to 
shut  on  and  off  the  steam; 
and  if  a  brake  were  wanted, 
the  steam  could  be  set 
against  the  turbine.  Steam 
has  many  advantages  over 
gasoline — 

1.  You  can  start  and  stop 
when  you  like,  and  regulate 
the  speed. 

2.  Heat  is  necessary  while 
extracting. 

3.  A  small  jet  of  steam 
could  be  led  into  the  water 
for  heating  the  knives. 

4.  The  steam  could  be  led 
into  the  lower  chamber  of 
the  wax-extractor,  and  that 
would  make  wax-rendering 
easy. 

5.  Steam  has  no  smell. 

6.  It  is  cheaper  than  gas- 
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oline  (in  New  Zealand),  and  less  dangerous, 
and  when  not  recjuired  it  could  be  used  to 
generate  steam  for  separators  on  the  farm, 
and  driving  all  sorts  of  light  machinery. 
Tuturau,  N.  Z. 

[The  use  of  a  brake  on  the  two-frame  ex- 
tractors has  been  suggested  several  times,  as 
you  may  have  noticed  in  Gleanings,  pages 
487  and  824  for  1905.  Our  automatic  two- 
frame  extractor  is  so  equipped;  but  so  little 
power  is  needed,  ordinarily,  to  stop  these 
small  machines  that  any  brake  would  seem 
superfluous. 

As  to  the  steam-engine  for  driving  the  hon- 
ey-extractors, we  would  say  that  we  consid- 
ered steam  before  we  did  the  gasoline- en- 
gines, and  the  greatest 
objection  is  because  of 
the  first  cost  of  the  out- 
lit.  Without  being  well 
informed  as  to  the  pow- 
er required  by  your 
c  r  e  a  m  -  separators  we 
should  think  this  would 
be  very  small  compar- 
ed to  that  required  to 
run  a  honey-extractor, 
especially  the  larger 
sizes,  as  most  produc- 
ers who  would  want 
power  extractors  would 
want  them  at  least  of 
the  four-frame  size,  and 
more  likely  the  6  and  8. 
The  amount  of  steam 
necessary  would  then 
be  much  greater  than 
that  required  to  run 
the  cream- separators, 
and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  small 
steam-turbines  could 
do  the  work.  We  will 
take  up  one  by  one  the 
advantages  which  you 
mention  of  the  steam. 

As  to  the  starting  and 
stopping,  we  would 
say  that  a  gasoline-en- 
gine can  be  allowed  to 
run  all  the  time,  the 
extractor  being  started  and  stopped  by  means 
of  an  idler  on  a  loose  belt  and  by  the  brake. 
When  the  engine  runs  idle,  very  little  gas- 
oline is  used.  We  have  tested  this  matter 
out  very  carefully,  and  find  that  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory.  When  the  lever 
is  moved  one  way  the  idler  tightens  the  belt, 
and  the  extractor  starts;  when  it  is  moved 
the  other  way  the  idler  moves  away  from  the 
belt  and  the  brake  can  be  applied.  See  page 
699  of  the  May  15th  issue. 

As  the  extracting  is  ordinarily  done  in  hot 
weather,  heat  is  not  necessary;  but  if  for  any 
reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  heat,  the 
exhaust  from  the  gasoline-engine  could  be 
used  for  this  pui'pose  in  almost  every  place 
where  steam  could  be  used.  It  could  be 
used  very  satisfactorily  for  heating  honey- 
knives,  and  with  but  very  little  trouble;  butj 


steam,  of  coui'se,  would  have  the  advantage 
in  extracting  wax. 

When  properly  used,  the  gasoline-engine 
gives  almost  no  smell,  or  so  little  that  very 
few  would  find  it  any  objection. 

While  steam  power  might  be  cheaper  than 
gasoline  in  New  Zealand  this  would  not  be 
true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  have  an  explosion  with  a 
gasoline-engine,  as  there  is  no  fire  nor  heat 
in  any  place  except  inside  the  cast-iron  cylin- 
der of  the  engine.  Reasonable  care  should, 
of  course,  be  used  in  handling  the  gasoline 
when  filling  the  tank. 

A  gasoline-engine  could  be  used  for  run- 
ning any  kind  of  machinery  about  the  farm, 
and  in  this  it  would  have   the  great  advan- 


A   SYMMETHK'AL   SWAKM. 

tage  of  being  portable,  or  more  portal^le  than 
a  steam-outfit. — H.  H.  R.] 


REMARKABLY    AVELL-SHAPED 
SAVARM. 


The  swarm  shown  in  the  photo  may  not 
be  extraordinary  for  size,  but  it  is  a  good 
one,  and  regular  in  shape.  It  issued  at 
8:80  on  a  cloudy  morning.  Swarming  had 
evidently  been  postponed  until  the  last  mo- 
ment: for.  while  the  swarm  was  out.  on  ex- 
amining the  hive  a  young  queen  was  ob- 
served to  leave  her  cell.  The  owner  stands 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  caruera,  a 
few  inches  from  swarm,  to  give  an  idea  of 
jthe  size.  K.  Fleming. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
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-APIAKI     OK    K. 


VANDALL.    IN  SUR,   MONTERY   CO.,  CAL. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Summit  Apiary  of  B.  C.  Vaiidall ;    Second 
Growth  of  Alfalfa  in  Nevada. 


BY    SOJOURNER. 


Tucked  away  in  the  top  of  a  spur  of  the 
Coast  Range  Mountains  we  tind  this  apiary, 
facing  and  looking  down  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  two  thousand  feet 


below — see  Fig.  1.  Its  owner,  now  retired 
from  more  active  pursuits,  was  once  Califor- 
nia's I'epresentative  in  its  legislature,  and  a 
journalist  of  repute.  At  eighty  years  of 
age  he  still  works  with  his  bees. 

In  Fig.  2  notice  the  fineness  of  the  alfalfa 
stems  which  shoot  out  from  the  roots.  Al- 
thovigh  not  yet  in  bloom,  nor  full  grown,  it 
averages  four  feet  in  length. 

This  quality  of  hay  is  bought  at  seven  and 


FIG,[,2 


-SECOND   GROWTH   OF   ALFALFA   IN   NEVADA. 
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eight    dollars    a    ton,  and    shipped    to  Ken- 
tucky at  a  cost  of  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and 
fed  to  the  Blue-grass  State's  thoroughbreds. 
How  is  that  for  hay  in  the  West  ? 
Lovelocks,  Nevacfa. 


DEMONSTRATION    OF 
BEES. 


CAUCASIAN 


Advertisins;  at  Fair.s. 


BY   FRANK   G.    ODELL. 


The  demonstration  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photographs  was  undertaken  to  show 
the  extreme  gentleness  of  the  Caucasian  bees. 
The  time  chosen  was  not  propitious,  being 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  cool  day  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October,  when  no  l>ees  were  Hy- 
ing. The  sole  pnrpose  of  the  demonstration, 
which  partook  largely  of  the  character  of  a 
vaudeville  performance,  was  to  show  to  the 
spectators  that  there  are  bees  which  may  be 
handled  without  fear  of  stings.  The  opera- 
tor, from  choice,  customarily  does  his  apiary 
work  with  bare  arms,  even  when  working 
with  Italians,  so  that  this  part  of  the  specta_ 


'^S^ 


4 


pr 


FIG. 


-CAUCASIAN   MILLINERY. 


FIG.     1.— SCOOPING     HANDFULS     OF   CAUCA- 
SIANS  OFF   THE   FRAMES. 


cle  is  not  unusual.  No  preliminary  quieting 
maneuvers  were  resorted  to,  as  smoke  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary;  and  as  soon  as  the  artist 
was  in  readiness  with  a  kodak  the  first  colo- 
ny handy  was  opened  up  and  the  perform- 
ance begun  by  scooping  a  few  handfuls  olT 
the  frames.  These  were  thrown  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  like  a  boy  playing  ball,  un- 
til nearly  all  the  bees  were  on  the  wing,  and 
the  entire  cluster  was  then  shaken  from  the 
remaining  frames  on  the  hat  of  the  operator 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  stylish  effect  of 
Caucasian  millinery. 

By  this  time  the  entire  colony  had  been 
subjected  to  a  pretty  vigorous  stirring-up 
with  no  stings.  A  good-sized  handful  was 
next  scooped  from  the  cluster  on  the  hat, 
and  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  demonstrator; 
still  no  stings.  By  this  time  the  bees  had  be- 
gun to  cluster  again  on  the  frames,  and  a 
frameful  was  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  be- 
ing blown  off  the  frame  by  the  breath  of  the 
operator  —  a  treatment  usually  resulting  in 
stings  if  bees  will  sting  at  all,  but  they  were 
still  gentle.  They  were  then  subjected  to  a 
series  of  shakings,  running  the  fingers  through 
the  cluster  on  the  frame,  patting  them  on  the 
back  with  considerable  emphasis,  etc. ;  but, 
evidently  realizing  that  they  were  on  exhibi- 
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FIG.  3.— TAKING   A  HANDFUL 
THE   HAT. 


OF    BKES   FROM 


tion,  they  still  declined  to  be  provoked  into 
stinging. 

Similar  demonstrations  were  made  with  a 
colony  of  these  bees  in  an  exhibition  hive  in 
a  screened  pavilion  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  several  times  daily  for  an  entire  week, 
with  a  lad  of  seven  years  and  a  little  girl  of 
eleven  as  the  demonstrators.  During  this 
entire  series  of  exhibitions  neither  of  the 
young  apiarists  was  stung;  and  many  bee- 
keepei's,  who  were  among  the  spectators,  en- 
tei-ed  the  cage  and  assisted  in  the  demonstra- 
tions with  much  interest.  This  series  of  ex- 
hibitions attracted  much  attention,  and  fre- 
quent concern  was  shown  by  observers  for 
fear  the  children  would  be  "stung  to  death," 
but,  fortunately,  no  such  catastrophe  occur- 
red. 

The  bees  used  in  these  experiments  are  a 
colony  of  yellow  Caucasians,  the  term  "yel- 
low" being  indicative  of  their  lighter  color 
as  compared  with  the  dark  strains  of  this 
race.  These  bees,  when  examined  closely, 
show  a  distinct  yellow  marking  in  the  light 
bands,  which  are  much  narrower  than  the 
corresponding  bands  on  Italian  bees.  The 
queens  of  this  strain  are  dark  on  the  back, 
with   the   under   part   shading   into  a  dark 


orange  color,  being  frequently  found  as  light 
in  color  as  a  good  leather-colored  Italian. 
Experiments  in  breeding  queens  have  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  possible  to  accentuate  this 
tendency  toward  a  lighter  color  without  di- 
minishing the  fertility  or  bodily  vigor  of  the 
queen,  and  it  is  possible  that  sustained  ex- 
periments in  this  direction  may  develop  a 
strain  of  yellow  Caucasians  approximating 
to  five-banded  Italians  in  color,  the  chief  dis- 
tinction being  in  the  relatively  narrower 
dark  and  light  alternate  bands  in  the  mark- 
ings of  the  Caucasians. 

This  possibility  in  breeding  is  suggested, 
not  only  for  the  interesting  pi'oblem  in  de- 
velopment it  affords,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Caucasian  bee  is  associated  with 
a  hue  of  inky  blackness  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  bee-keeper.  In  fact,  these  bees  in 
the  cluster  have  a  marked  grayish  cast,  much 
like  the  gray  Carniolans,  due  to  the  blending 
of  colors.  It  might  be  entirely  possible  to 
send  out  samples  of  gray  Carniolans,  Cauca- 
sians, and  Banats,  and  even  an  expert  be 
puzzled  to  distinguish  between  them,  so  sim- 
ilar are  their  markings.  The  difference  is 
largely  one  of  physical  make-up,  in  slightly 
differing  form  and  size  of  body.  In  handling 
them  in  the  colony  the    dift"erence  would  be 


FIG.  4. 


THROWING   THEM   IN  THE   FACE   OF 
THE  OPERATOR. 
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i  i(..   5.        FIVE   MINUTES  AFTER  THE    DEMON- 
STRATION. 

more  easily  discerned,  as  the  Caucasians  are 
not  only  very  quiet  on  the  comb,  but  quiet 
down  more  quiqjily  after  being  disturbed 
than  any  other  race  of  bees  within  our  ob- 
servation. 

In  the  foregoing  demonstration  the  colony 
was  subjected  to  every  possible  test  of  gen- 
tleness under  the  most  trying  conditions  for 
some  thirty  minutes:  and  within  five  minutes 
after  the  demonstration  ceased,  nearly  all 
the  bees  had  returned  quietly  to  the  hive,  as 
shown  by  the  last  photograph  of  the  series. 

In  a  yard  devoted  entirely  to  rearing  of 
queens  it  is  difficult  to  make  authoritative 
tests  of  honey-production,  but  the  Caucasians 
here  shown  made  their  own  stores,  while 
Italians  beside  them  had  to  be  fed,  and  they 
have  undergone  the  test  of  wintering  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Our  experience  with  them 
thus  far  leads  us  to  be  very  friendly  to  these 
gentle  bees.  Another  point  in  their  favor  is 
the  remarkable  inherited  fertility  of  the 
queen.  We  have  repeatedly  had  young 
queens  mated,  and  laying  in  nucleus  boxes, 
in  five  and  six  days  from  the  time  they  were 
hatched,  ten  days  being  exceptionally  early 
for  Italian  queens  under  the  same  conditions. 
Our  expei'ience  has  also  been  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  queens  are  successfully  mated 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  races. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


[We  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  almost  any  race  of  bees  can  be  han- 
dled in  handfuls  afkr  they  have  been  de- 
moralized or  made  to  form  in  the  form  of  a 
cluster.  In  our  various  public  exhibitions 
we  have  handled  all  kinds  of  bees  in  a  large 
demonstrating-cage,  and  have  scarcely  ever 
received  a  sting.  We  are  not  sure,  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Cyprians  can  be  han- 
dled in  that  way  after  they  have  been  shaken 
into  a  pan  or  gotten  into  the  form  of  a  clus- 
ter; but  it  is  not  every  colony  whose  hive  can 
be  opened  without  smoke.  Here  is  really 
the  crucial  test  of  the  temper  of  bees.  The 
most  of  our  pure  Italians  and  all  of  our  Cau- 
casians will  permit  of  being  handled  or  hav- 
ing their  hive  opened  without  smoke,  pro- 
vided it  is  warm  weather  and  the  cover  is 
not  glued  down  so  that,  when  it  is  loosened, 
it  comes  up  with  a  snap.  But  Mr.  Pritchard, 
at  our  north  yard,  says  he  has  noticed  that 
Caucasians  are  more  gentle  under  unfavora- 
ble conditions,  as  in  cool  or  chilly  weather, 
than  the  Italians  under  like  conditions. — Ed.] 


BEES  FOR  FERTILIZING  CUCUMBER- 
BLOSSOMS. 


Some  Troubles  in  Hiving  a  Swarm;  Some 
Funny  Experience. 


BY  A.  T.  HARPER. 


On  the  13th  of  July,  1905,  I  purchased  a 
colony  of  three-banded  Italians.  At  the 
time  I  had  no  intention  of  going  into  bee- 
keeping beyond  a  couple  of  hives,  for,  being 
in  the  market-gai'den  business,  I  needed  bees 
to  inoculate  cucumbers,  not  having  grown 
above  a  dozen  fruit  for  the  three  years  pre- 
vious, and  those  only  by  fixing  the  blossoms 
by  hand,  although  I  always  put  in  lots  of 
plants.  I  gave  ten  dollars  for  the  hive,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  other  fellow's  sense  of  honor  to 
give  me  a  good  strong  swarm.  Now  for  re- 
sults: 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  they  swarm- 
ed, with  me  rushing  round,  dressing  in  al- 
most a  suit  of  mail,  almost  persuading  my- 
self I  was  going  to  battle.  I  will  not  describe 
how  they  settled  in  a  tall  willow,  or  how  I 
was  standing  on  some  lower  limbs  with  a 
basket  in  one  hand  and  an  ax  in  the  other, 
when  the  limb  broke  and  deposited  me  in 
the  brush,  ripping  the  veil  off  and  dumping 
bees  all  over  me.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  the 
scrimmage  I  lost  the  (jueen,  or  killed  her,  or 
something,  for  I  carted  bees  on  sticks  and 
branches,  in  bunches  of  one  quart  upward, 
and  dumped  them  in  front  of  another  hive 
for  over  two  hours;  but  still  they  would  not 
stay  in.  I  sometimes  varied  the  proceedings 
by  blocking  the  entrance  and  plunking  them 
in  the  top,  closing  the  lid  quickly;  but  no 
sooner  did  I  open  it  for  another  lot  than  the 
rest  were  out.  Well,  they  got  back  to  their 
old  home  at  last,  and  came  out  four  days 
later;  and  as  they  settled  in  a  more  respect- 
able place  I  captured  them,  this  second  swarm 
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being  a  very  strong  one.  Again  on  the  7th 
of  August  and  the  14th  they  swarmed.  I 
caught  both,  ending  up  the  season  with  four 
hives. 

I  took  away  six  dollars'  worth  of  honey 
that  fall,  mostly  from  the  first  swarm  cap- 
tured. 

The  only  place  I  had  to  winter  them  was 
in  our  cellar,  9x9X()  feet  deep,  under  the 
house,  no  ventilation,  and  with  50  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  also  lots  of  other  vegetables 
such  as  cabbage,  celery,  onions,  etc.  I  put 
them  in  about  the  25th  of  October,  giving 
them  a  fly  in  midwinter,  putting  them  just 
outside  the  door  one  tine  day,  and  putting 
them  in  the  cellar  at  night  again,  and  in  the 
spring  putting  them  on  their  summer  stands 
about  the  15th  of  April — that  is,  three  of 
them,  as  I  lost  one  from  lack  of  stores,  but 
not  the  strong  one. 

This  season,  1906,  I  have  increased  them 
to  eleven  strong  hives,  all  doing  well;  but 
that  is  not  all.  This  year  I  sold  $35  worth 
of  honey,  and  also  $55  worth  of  cucumbers, 
besides  lots  of  pumpkins,  marrows,  etc. 
Now,  here  is  the  funny  part:  The  more  1 
handle  the  little  fellows  the  more  I  like  them, 
so  fate  only  knows  where  it  will  end.  It  is 
just  about  16  months  since  I  started  with  one, 
and  I  now  have  eleven. 

Minnedosa,  Manitoba. 
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A  Coil  of  Steam-pipe  for  Keeping;  the  Hon- 
ey Hot  to  Prevent  Granulation. 

BY  WALTER  S.   POUDER. 


Feeling  the  need  of  a  speedier  method  of 
bottling  extracted  honey  so  that  it  will  not 
granulate  readily,  I  have  been  making  some 
experiments  and  think  I  have  at  least  im- 
proved on  all  old  methods.  My  old  method 
of  tilling  jars  and  then  placing  them  in  a  hot 
bath  till  thoroughly  heated  before  sealing 
was  slow,  and  even  at  the  best  there  was  a 
lack  of  the  sparkling  brilliancy  that  can  be 
obtained  by  heating  in  large  quantities  where 
there  is  a  heavy  pressure,  obtained  only  in  a 
deep  tank.  The  pressure  is  an  aid  to  having 
air-cells  rise:  and  when  this  is  accomplished 
we  retard  granulation,  and  so  prevent  that 
soapy  appearance  that  occurs  when  jars  are 
heated  after  being  filled. 

Following  my  ideas  in  this  line  I  have  a 
twelve-gallon  tank  in  which  I  have  installed 
a  copper  coil  of  half-inch  tubing.  This  coil 
represents  many  feet,  and  is  closely  wound 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  continues 
to  the  top  of  the  tank  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  tank  is  30  inches  high  and  13 
inches  across,  and  is  made  of  copper,  nickel- 
plated.     The    tubing    is    tinned.     I   have    a 


I'OUDEU'S    METHOD   OF   KEEPING   LIQUID   HONEY   HOT   WHILE   FILLING   BOTTLES. 
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steam- generator  on  a  gas-stove,  which  I  con- 
nect with  a  rubber  tube  with  the  coil:  and 
the  steam  passing  through  the  coil  brings  up 
,the  temperature  very  rapidly.  I  do  not  use 
a  thermometer  at  all;  but  one  readily  learns 
to  take  care  of  the  temperature  by  simply 
placing  his  hand  on  the  side  of  the  tank.  If 
it  indicates  too  much  heat  we  simply  turn  off 
the  gas.  We  melt  live- gallon  cans  by  the 
usual  hot-water  method  and  empty  them 
into  the  tank  through  the  strainer  while  hot. 
By  this  method  we  gain  much  time  in  heat- 
ing, and  the  coil  method  is  then  used  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  of  honey  that  has  been 
previously  heated.  My  only  fear  was  that 
the  temperature  of  hot  steam  would  be  too 
high  for  the  honey;  but  the  outtit  is  giving 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  we  have  increased 
our  speed  fourfold  over  old  methods. 

I  have  installed  the  system  behind  my 
counter,  where  my  customers  can  view  it, 
and  it  seems  to  be  attractive. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

[We  believe  this  outfit  to  be  excellent  for 
bottling  honey.  Instead 
of  a  nicKeled  copper  tank, 
one  of  tin  would  be  al- 
most as  good,  and  much 
cheaper. 

The  scheme  of  having 
the  whole  outfit  in  the 
salesroom,  where  it  can 
be  seen,  is  excellent.  It 
is  something  on  a  par 
with  advertising  griddle- 
cakes  by  making  them 
in  a  show-window,  or 
making  taffy  out  in  the 
open,  where  the  appe- 
tites of  the  public  can  be 
whetted  to  the  point  of 
buying. 

A  modification  of  this 
plan,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  cheaper,  though 
perhaps  answering  the 
purpose  nearly  as  well, 
would  be  a  can  within  a 
can,  the  space  between  the  two  being  about 
half  an  inch.  The  outer  can  should  be  sev- 
eral inches  deeper  than  the  inner  one,  the 
deep  space  below  then  containing  the  water, 
so  that  the  whole  apparatus  could  be  set  di- 
rectly on  the  stove,  thus  saving  the  expense 
of  a  separate  boiler.  Instead  of  the  rather 
expensive  steam-coil,  a  steam-jacket  would 
thus  be  substituted,  entirely  surrounding  the 
inner  can  containing  the  honey.  A  vent 
should  be  provided,  of  course,  at  the  top. 

If  the  temperature  of  steam  proved  too 
high  for  honey,  the  outer  can  could  be  filled 
with  water,  so  that  the  honey  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  hot-water  jacket,  the  temper- 
ature of  which  could  be  kept  at  any  point. 

This  hot-water  plan  is  used  to  some  extent 
already,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
an  entire  success.  Is  may  be  even  a  l>etter 
method  on  account  of  the  lower  degrees  of 
temperature  that  may  be  maintained.  Fur- 
thermore, the  apparatus  would  be  somewhat 


DETAILS  OF  PODDER'S   HONEY-TANK. 

A,  twelve-gallon  tank,  made  of  copper,  nickel-plated;  B.  fiae-wire  strainer; 
C,  outlet  for  steam;  D,  half-inch  copper  tubing-,  tinned;  E,  copper  boiler  or 
steam-gen  erator  ;  F,  glajSS  water-gauge;  G,  rubber  connection;  H,  gas-stove. 

simpler,  as  no  water-gauge  would  be  neces- 
sarj'. — Ed.] 


A  SEASON'S   WORK   WITH   SECTION- 
AL HIVES. 

Swarm    Control   and    Comb-honey  Produc- 
tion; Putting  Fonndation  in  Sec- 
tions ;  a  New  Method. 

BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


Perhaps  it  will  be  in  order  at  this  time  to 
describe  our  new  method  of  putting  founda- 
tion in  sections.  You  will  see  by  Fig.  2  that 
our  sections  are  split  |  of  their  length  exact- 
ly through  the  center  by  a  circular  rip-saw 
before  they  are  folded.  They  are  then  fold- 
ed, and  placed  in  wide  frames  with  the  un- 
split  side  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  the 
wide  frames  are  placed  in  supers  which  are 
tiered  up  in  the  shop  until  it  is  time  to  put 
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in  the  foundation.  This  work  is  usually  per- 
formed during  I'ainy  days  when  we  can  not 
well  work  out  of  doors.  Having  our  sections 
split  and  folded,  and  placed  in  wide  frames 
when  we  wish  to  put  the  foundation  in  the 
sections,  the  wide  frame?  holding  four  sec- 


roi.  L  otv£/i 


FIG.   1. — FORCING  THE   FOUR  SECTIONS  HALF 

M^AY  OUT  OF   THE   FRAME  TO 

EXPOSE   THE  SLOT. 

tions  is  pushed  down  over  a  form,  Fig.  1,  just 
half  as  thick  as  the  sections  are  wide.  This 
exposes  the  split  in  the  sections.  We  next 
insert  the  thin  narrow  strip  of  wood  down 
through    the   center    of    the   f<jur    sections 


FIG.     2.— SPREADING     THE     SPLIT     SECTIONS 
WITH  THE  WEDGE. 

from  the  tops  until  it  rests  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sections,  Fig.  2.  This  strip  holds  the 
sections  open  to  receive  the  foundation.  We 
will    now  drop    in  our  strip  of    foundation 


thin  strip  of  wood  that  holds  the  sections 
open.  Fig.  3.  We  will  now  pull  out  the  strip 
of  wood  endwise.  Fig.  4,  and  give  the  bottom 
of  the  wide  frame  a  good  rap  on  the  bench, 
when  the  foundation  will  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sections.  Fig.  5.  With  the  reverse 
(which  is  4|X17J  inches)  until  it  strikes  the 
side  of  the  form  we  will  press  the  four  sec- 
tions back  into  place  in  the  wide  frame.  Fig. 
G,  and  then  you  have  four  sections  perfectly 
tilled  with  foundation  at  one  operation,  Fig. 
7.  You  may  throw  them  on  the  Hoor,  pile 
the  frames  up  like  cordwood,  or  haul  them 
to  out-apiaries,  but  the  foundation  is  there  to 
stay. 


tnlarped  Vien  of  Wedge. 


FIG.  4. — WITHDRAW^ING  THE  WEDGE. 

This  method  entirely  does  away  with  the 
fussy  job  of  cutting  the  foundation  up  into 
small  pieces  and  then  going  through  the  slow 
process  of  putting  two  pieces  of  foundation 
in  each  section  with  a  hot-plate  machine;  and 
it  avoids  the  annoyance  of  having  an  occasion- 
al section  of  honey  spoiled  by  having  the 
foundation  drop  out  from  the  weight  of  the 
bees.  This  system  is  perfect  in  its  operations 
and  results.  You  can  fill  four  sections  with 
it  in  less  time  than  you  can  one  with  any 
hot-plate  or  other  method,  and  it  insures  a 
perfect  section  of  honey  firmly  fastened  to 


FIG. 


3. — INSERTING    THE    FOUNDATION    INTO 
ALL  FOUR  SECTIONS   AT   ONCE. 


FIG.    5. — SHAKING    THE    FOUNDATION    DOWN 
INTO  PLACE. 

the  wood  on  four  sides,  and  practically  free 
from  pop-holes.  Although  this  method  has 
never  before  been  given  to  the  public,  yet  it 
lias  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
since  we  have  used  it  exclusively  for  three 
seasons  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

In  putting  in  foundation  by  this  method 
you  must  have  your  foundations  wide  enough 
to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  sections  and 
reach  up  through  the  section  at  the  top;  4J 
Xl7i  is  right  for  four  4i  sections.  Don't 
think  that  4X17  is  near  enough,  for  it  is  not. 
Don't  think  that  it  is  a  fussy  job  to  put  in 
foundation  by  this  method,  for  a  child  ten 
years  old  can  put  in  foundation  faster  and 
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far  better  than  twp  men  can  with  a  hot-plate 
machine.     But,  to  return  to  the  bees: 

An  examination  at  this  time  shows  that 
every  one  of  the  supers  is  crowded  full  of 
bees,  and  that  work  in  the  sections  has  be- 
gun in  eai'nest.     Our  colonies  are  all  over- 


FIG.  6. — FORCING    THE   SECTIONS    BACK   INTO 

THE  FRAME  AFTER  THE  WORK 

IS  COMPLETED. 

liowing  with  bees,  therefore  we  will  place 
on  each  of  ovir  50  comb-honey  colonies  anoth- 
er section-super  of  drawn  foundation,  and 
also  on  each  one  of  our  extracting-colonies 
another  .«uper  of  empty  extracting- combs, 
placing  all  supers  next  to  the  brood -chambers, 
Fig.  8.  We  are  now  up  with  our  work,  and 
are  right  in  the  beginning  of  a  fine  honey- 
flow  from  basswood  bloom;  and  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  secure  a  partial  crop  of 
surplus  honey  from  this  source  will  depend 
entirely  upon  ourselves  and  our  methods;  for 
any  of  the  methods  as  pi*acticed  by  the  hon- 
ey-producer of  the  average  location  would 
result  in  an  entire  failure  on  our  part  to  se- 
cure any  surplus  in  such  a  season  as  this,  for 
the  total  amount  that  our  bees  will  store 
during  this  short  honey-flow  will  be  only  a 
little  more  than  would  be  required  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter  if  we  allowed  them 
to  store  it  in  the  brood-chamber,  which  we 
do  not  intend  to  do,  as  the  diffex'ence  between 
basswood  honey  and  sugar  syi"up  for  winter- 
ing our  bees  means  a  profit  of  about  $400. 
Just  now  is  the  crucial  test  of  our  methods. 
A  hitch  in  any  of  our  methods  at  this  time 
would  mean  a  loss  to  us.  As  we  pass  along 
in  front  of  the  rows  of  hives  and  note  how 
the  bees  are  dropping  on  the  ground  and 
fairly  piling  up  on  top  of  each  other  we  have 


FIG.  7. — THE   FINISHED   WORK. 

a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  our  bees  are  doing 
the  very  best  work  that  they  are  capable  of 
performing  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

There  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  to-day, 
as  there  are  no  swarms  to  look  after;  and  as 


my  brother  and  family  are  coming  to  spend 
the  day  with  us  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  the 
rest  of  the  glorious  old  Fourth  of  July.  It 
seems  good  to  have  the  day  all  to  ourselves, 
and  our  memory  travels  backward  into  the 
dim  and  distant  past,  and  we  remember 
another  Fourth  of  July  when  we  did  not 
have  things  all  our  own  way  with  our  bees, 
before  we  knew  how  to  control  swarming  or 
practiced    the  clipping  of  queens.     Oh  the 

food  ( ?)  old  days  of  climbing  trees  to  dizzy 
eights!  On  this  particular  Fourth  of  July 
a  refractory  swarm  had  clustered  high  up  in 
the  top  of  a  cottonwood-ti'ee.  We  were 
younger  then  than  now,  so  we  pulled  off  our 
shoes  and  shinned  up  the  tree  with  our 
swarming-box  on  the  end  of  a  pole;  and  aft- 
er climbing  as  high  as  we  could  we  could 
only  just  reach  the  cluster  with  the  box. 
We  gave  it  a  bump,  and  down  came  the  bees. 
Down  went  the  box,  and  down  went  McGin- 
ty.     Up  went  the  bees — yes,  up  our  panta- 


IV  JUPER  OF 

Extracting  CoM85 


2""-  Super  of 
Extracting  CoMB5 


c^Ulf^hj   F^^.LiinEk 


BROOD  SECTION  \NnH 
NEW  COMBS  Df<AV\JN 
FROM  FOUNDATION. 


Brood 


Brood 


Brood 


^i'^KSoPEP  OF 

5ection5. 


2'"° Super  oeJfc- 

TIONb  V^lTH  DRAWN 
FOUNDATION. 


qiJFFNFuri  unra 


Brood.  Queen 


Super  of 
ExTRACTiNQ  corns 


FIG.   8. — DIAGRAM      KKl'KE.SEWTING      AN      EX- 
TRACTED-HONEY   COLONY   AND   A  COMB- 
HONEY   COLONY   AFTER  THE   SECOND 
SUPER  HAS   BEEN   PUT   ON. 

loons  and  into  our  hair.  We  didn't  climb 
down — we  just  dropped.  Well,  if  there  was 
any  part  of  our  anatomy  that  was  not  punc- 
tured by  a  bee-sting  we  have  forgotten  where 
it  was.  That  was  the  time  we  were  convert- 
ed to  the  clipping  of  queens.  Perhaps  if 
you  had  been  within  hearing  distance  about 
that  time  you  would  have  entertained  serious 
doubts  regarding  our  conversion  along  cer- 
tain other  lines.  We  also  remember  another 
Fovirth  of  July,  not  so  far  back  in  the  past, 
when  we  had  somehow  neglected  to  clip  our 
queens.  On  this  Fourth  of  July  we  had  nine 
swarms  of  bees  all  clustered  together  in  one 
bunch.  Talk  about  celebrating  the  glorious 
Fourth  I  we  did  it  that  day  to  perfection. 

When  we  compare  the  past  with  the  pres- 
ent, and  while  we  are  having  the  day  all  to 
ourselves,  we  feel  that  truly  we  are  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  rewards  of  our  labors  in 
solving  the  problem  of  perfect  swarm  con- 
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trol  in  connection  with  comb-honey  produc- 
tion. 

To  he  continued. 


LARGE  ENTRANCES. 
Reversible    Bottom-boards. 


BY  ADAM  A.  CLARKE. 


I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  article  on  p. 
157,  last  year's  volume,  by  E.  R.  Root,  on  the 
importance  of  deep  entrances  in  the  storing 
season.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  way  these  wide  entrances  are  furnished. 
From  the  illustration,  1  notice  that  the  rever- 
sible bottom- board  is  how  the  large  entrance 
is  obtained.  Having  used  the  same  as  illus- 
trated, for  many  years,  I  have  come  to  the 


CLARKE'S  METHOD  OF  REGULATING  THE  EN- 
TRANCE. 

conclvision  that  the  reversible  bottom-board 
is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  causes 
more  trouble  than  it  is  worth.  Bottom  ven- 
tilation at  a  time  when  the  bees  are  very  pop- 
ulous, and  honey  is  coming  in  freely,  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  honey- producer,  as  it 
tends  to  lessen  the  work  of  the  bees;  and  on 
days  when  the  mercury  is  at  100°  in  the 
shade,  which  very  often  occurs  when  the  flow 
from  white  clover  is  at  its  best,  the  bees  can 
keep  on  with  the  work  in  the  supers,  where, 
if  only  the  regular  entrance  is  used,  the  bees 
will  be  found  on  the  outside  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day,  and  in  many  cases  this 
will  cause  them  to  prepai'e  to  swarm.  I 
might  say  that  I  have  discarded  the  reversi- 
ble bottom- board,  and  have  apian  that  gives 
me  more  satisfaction  than  any  kind  of  bot- 
tom-board I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  think  I  have 
tried  them  all,  the  Danzenbaker  included, 
and  have  adopted  the  regular  bottom-board 
as  sent  out  years  ago.  When  I  want  to  in- 
ci'ease  the  entrance  I  pry  with  a  chisel  the 
hive-body  in  front;  then  with  a  strip  of  shin- 
gle, I  inch  wide  by  the  length,  I  put  one  of 
these  between  the  hive-body  and  the  cleats 
of  the  bottom- board.  In  this  way  you  can 
raise  or  lower  the  entrances  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  hives  without  lifting  the  hives  or  dis- 
turbing the  bees;|  and  if  it  should  turn  cold 
for  a  time  these  strips  are  quickly  and  easily 
removed.     The  bottom-board  is  more  easily 


leveled  than  when  the  outside  edge  has  the 
cleat  on  both  sides. 

I  have  not  given  any  attention  yet  to  the 
principal  thing  connected  with  this  subject — 
that  is,  when  the  wide  entrance  is  used,  and 
the  bees  are  run  for  comb  honey,  I  have 
found  that  the  bees  for  some  reason  will  not 
fill  the  sections  in  the  front  row  in  the  su- 
pers, and  I  have  had  this  experience  for  many 
years.  I  have  had  colonies  of  bees  that  have 
filled  and  completed  twelve  supers  from 
white  clover,  but  in  all  cases  the  front  rows 
in  all  of  them  were  never  completed.  I  have 
ti  ied  every  style  of  section  made,  and  have 
tried  it  with  different  races  of  bees,  but  the 
results  were  always  the  same.  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  whether  you  have  ever 
had  the  same  experience.  I  might  say  that 
my  bees  are  close  to  the  ground,  and  that  I 
use  bricks  for  hive-stauds,  using  a  loose  board 
for  the  alighting-board  as  in  the  illustration; 
then  when  I  want  to  run  the  lawn-mower 
close  to  the  entrances  I  fii"st  gather  these  up, 
laying  each  one  on  the  top  of  each  hive  it  be- 
longs to,  and  return  them  when  the  mower 
has  been  run  along. 

Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

[The  plan  you  describe,  of  deepening  the 
entrance,  is  much  like  that  I'ecommended  by 
S.  T.  Pettit,  of  Canada,  some  years  ago.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller  goes  further  by  putting  a  couple 
of  blocks  tinder  the  two  front  corners,  and 
sometimes  four  blocks  under  all  four  corners. 
We  are  not  so  sure  but  that  this  method  is 
cheaper  and  more  effective,  because  it  gives 
ventilation  at  the  sides  as  well  as  at  the  ends. 

No,  we  have  not  obsei'ved  that  those  sec- 
tions over  the  entrance  are  not  so  well  filled. 
If  you  put  a  winter  case  over  the  super  while 
the  honey  is  storing  the  trouble  should  dis- 
appear.—Ed.] 


FUMIGATING     COMBS    WITH    SULPHUR. 

What  is  the  correct  amount  of  sulphur  to 
100  cubic  feet  of  room  space  for  fumigating 
brood-combs  from  hives  in  which  the  bees 
have  died — the  combs  containing  wax-worms 
of  all  sizes?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  anoth- 
er way,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  room  space 
will  1  lb.  Qf  sulphur  fumigate  effectively? 

Will  the  same  proportion  answer  for  fumi- 
gating comb  honey?  If  not,  what  should  be 
the  proportion  for  this  purpose? 

I  can  not  find  any  definite  answer  to  these 
questions  in  the  A  B  C  ,of  Bee  Culture  ( of 
11)05),  which  I  have,  and  deem  it  of  suliicient 
importance  to  be  incorporated  in  future  edi- 
tions.    I  have  seen  these  questions  answered 
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before  in  the  bee-papers;  but  it  was  years 
ago,  and  I  do  not  now  know  where  to  find 
it,  and  do  not  have  time  to  go  over  all  the 
files. 

I  notice  that  complaint  is  made  about  soap 
on  comb  foundation.  What  kind  of  soap  do 
you  use,  and  how  is  it  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose? Do  you  put  salt  in  it,  and  in  what 
proportion?  Why  do  you  use  soap  instead 
of  starch?  Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen. 

Independence,  Cal. 

[We  are  turning  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  brimstone  or  sulphur  to  100  cubic 
feet  over  to  those  of  our  I'eaders  who  possi- 
bly and  probably  have  made  experiments 
sufficient  to  give  an  exact  answer.  To  use 
too  little  sulphur  does  not  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject. Too  much  of  it  will  turn  the  white 
comb  surface  yellow.  The  golden  mean  is 
certainly  the  thing  hei'e. 

No  complaint  has  been  entered  against  the 
use  of  soap  in  comb  foundation  except  by 
one  bee-keeper,  who  imagined  the  bees  might 
object  to  it.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
amount  of  soap  used  in  the  modern  methods 
of  making,  where  wax  is  sheeted  from  con- 
tinuous rolls,  is  inhnitessimally  small.  By 
the  old  hand  process  of  hand-dipped  sheets 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  great  deal  more  soap, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  amount  so  used 
might  be  objectionable  to  bees.  No  salt  is 
used. 

With  regard  to  starch,  as  we  have  before 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  as  good  a  lubricant  as 
soap.  More  of  it  must  be  used,  and  the  res- 
idue left  on  the  sheets  of  foundation  is  liable 
to  mildew  or  spoil.  So  far  as  we  know,  soap 
is  clean,  sanitary,  and  is  the  universal  lubri- 
cant used  by  the  large  makers  of  foundation. 
-Eu.]  

A   TABULATED   REPORT   OF   SUCCESSFUL  CEL- 
LAR >VINTERING. 

I  give  below  a  report  in  detail  of  a  very 
careful  and  successful  test  of  cellar  wintei-- 
ing,  just  completed.  I  reckon  400  dead  bees 
to  the  ounce. 


a  l|-inch  round  hole,  closed  with  wire  cloth. 
*     W   D   Keyes 
Blairsville,  Pa.,  March  27,  1907. 


PROSPECTORS    AMONG   BEES. 

In  regard  to  bees  going  oat  as  prospectors 
(Stray  Straws,  page  Gil)  I  will  say  that  we 
have  observed  for  years  that  the  bees,  when 
they  bring  in  the  first  loads  of  pollen,  run 
over  the  combs,  shaking  themselves,  and  by 
their  peculiar  actions  communicate  to  the 
rest  the  fact  that  there  is  pollen  to  be  gath- 
ered. Later,  when  all  are  at  work  they  go 
quietly  and  deposit  it  in  the  comb.  In  case 
honey  is  gathei'ed  they  give  to  the  bees  here 
and  there  a  little  taste.  We  have  often  seen 
these  bees,  after  trying  in  vain  to  get  a  taste 
of  the  pollen,  or  after  getting  a  sip  of  the 
honey,  rush  out  after  some  for  themselves. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  by  feeding. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Phelps. 


CLIPPED   QUEENS  SUPERSEDED. 

OentJemen:— Last  season  I  purchased  five 
golden  Italian  queens  from  different  queen- 
breeders,  and  was  successful  in  introduc- 
ing them.  Afterward  the  hives  to  which 
goldens  were  introduced  became  thoroughly 
stocked  with  beautiful  golden  bees.  This 
spring  I  noticed  qixite  a  difference  in  the 
marking  of  the  bees,  and  decided  to  examine 
and  find  out  the  trouble.  Upon  examination 
I  found  four  out  of  the  five  had  been  super- 
seded. I  had  clipped  the  wings  of  four,  and 
these  were  the  ones  missing.  They  had  new 
queens  with  full  wings.  The  clipped  queens 
were  not  lost  by  swarming.  Were  th^y  su- 
perseded because  of  being  clipped? 

Huntingdon,  Tenn.  Stoker  Stacy. 

[We  have  had  a  few  reports  where,  after 
queens  had  been  clipped,  they  were  super- 
seded; but  such  cases  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  difficulty  can  be  avoided  in 
these  few  cases  by  clipping  the  queen  while 


Hive        Put  in  the  '  Taken  out      Time  in 
Number.        Cellar.     |  of  Cellar.        Cellar. 


Nov.  19.  "Oe'Mar.  21,  "07  4  mos.  2  d's 
Nov.  19,  'OeiMar.  21,  "07  4  mos.  2  d's 
Nov.  19,  ^elMar.  21,  '07j4  mos.  2  d's 
Nov.  14,  '06  Mar.  21,  '07  4  mos.  7  d's 


I     Honey 
'  consumed. 


6%  lbs. 
5     lbs. 

5  lbs. 

6  lbs. 
2234  lbs. 


Ounces  of 
Dead  Bees. 


Number  ofj  Condition 
Dead  Bees,     of  Bees. 


2000 
1200 
1600 
2800 
7600 


Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


Remarks. 


Quiet  all 

Winter. 


Average  honey  per  hive,  5f  lbs. 

Average  honey  per  month  per  hive,  IJ  lbs. 

Total  number  of  dead  bees,  7600. 

Average  of  dead  bees  per  hive,  1900. 

Range  of  temperature,  28  to  56  degrees. 

Average  temperature,  about  42  degrees. 

The  cellar  was  dry,  and  without  any  heat; 
but  two-thirds  under  ground,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  under  the  living-room, 
with  an  outside  entrance  in  the  east  wall, 
kept  dark  all  winter,  and  the  cellar  door 
opened  occasionally  at  night;  a  four  to  six 
inch  air-space  under  coml)s,  and  a  four-inch- 
leaf  tray  with  muslin  tacked  on  the  bottom, 
placed  on  top  of  the  hives;  entrance  equal  to 


she  is  on  the  comb,  without  even  touching 
her  except  with  the  scissoi's.  Mr.  F.  Greitier 
explained  how  this  can  be  done  some  little 
time  ago. — Ed.] 


ON   the   mountains   of   CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  phoned  to-day  to  several  parties  at 
altitudes  2000  to  4500  feet;  April  and  May, 
weather  cold  and  foggy;  this  month,  warm; 
bees  doing  finely.  Some  of  my  colonies  have 
the  third  super  on.  A  few  filled  nine-frame 
supers  last  week.  E.  P.  St.  John. 

Alpine,  Cal.,  June  18. 
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THE  DOUBLE-GROOVE-AND-WEDGE  PLAN  FOR 
FASTENING   FOUNDATION  IN   FRAMES. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  tool  that 
I  have  invented  for  sinking  the  wedge  into 
the  groove  in  the  top-bars  when  putting  in 
foundation.  I  think  it  will  do  the  work  it 
was  intended  to  do,  with  all  ease.     You  will 


notice  the  lever  with  the  hook  can  he  made 
adjustable  to  any  thickness  of  frame  by  mak- 
ing two  or  three  holes  so  as  to  let  the  hook 
down  or  take  it  up  as  desired.  Also  the  side 
bar  that  drives  the  wedge  can  also  have  two 
holes  so  as  to  be  set  lower  or  higher  to  fit  any 
frame  that  would  be  in  use.  It  can  also  be 
made  to  take  different  widths  of  frames. 

After  the  wedge  is  in  the  proper  place  put 
the  press  at  either  end  of  frame  and  slide  it 
along  to  the  other  end,  pushing  down  on  lev- 
er with  right'  hand  at  the  same  time.  The 
press  can  be  run  right  up  to  the  end  of  the 
frames.  C.  H.  Flanary. 

Dryden,  Va. 

[We  tried  one  of  these  tools  sent  us  by  our 
correspondent  and  found  that  it, worked  sat- 
isfactorily. But  we  could  not  do  nearly  as 
fast  work  as  we  could  with  the  simple  form 
and  mallet  which  we  have  used  for  years,  and 
which  any  one  could  make  in  five  minutes. 
The  construction  of  this  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  illusti'ation. 


end-bars,  and  thus  prevent  the  board  from 
hitting  the  foundation  when  in  position. 

To  vise,  stand  the  frame  upside  down,  rest- 
ing on  its  top-bar.  Insert  the  sheet  of  foun- 
dation in  the  proper  groove,  and  put  the 
wedge  in  the  other.  Put  the  board  in  posi- 
tion so  that  the  sharp  lower  edge  rests  di- 
rectly on  the  top  of  the  wedge.  Three  raps 
with  a  mallet  or  stick  on  the  top  edge  of  the 
board  drives  the  wedge  down  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood,  where  it  should  be.  The 
whole  operation  takes  almost  no  time,  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  is  of  the  vex'y  best. — 
Ed.]  

five-banded  and  light-colored  bees. 

My  experience  with  five-banded  or  very 
yellow  bees  (mentioned  on  p.  833)  has  been 
such  that  I  have  not  recommended  them  for 
northern  latitudes;  and  every  queen-breeder 
of  such  stock  I  think  ought  not  to  do  so. 
They  are  not  as  hardy  as  the  darker  races  of 
bees.  I  have  bred  queens  that  were  golden 
in  color,  and  produced  bees  that  were  like 
gold  to  look  upon,  but  I  could  not  rely  upon 
their  wintering  successfully  when  left  out  of 
doors.  Brooks  D.  Cook. 

South  Lyndeboro,  N.  H.,  June  24. 


HOW   AN   UPPER  ENTRANCE   STOPS   CLUSTER- 
ING OUT   AND    INCREASES   THE   HONEY 
CROP. 

In  Dec.  1st  issue,  p.  1498.  Mr.  W.  F.  Card 
writes  about  giving  bees  an  upper  entrance. 
I  saw  this  in  Gleanings  before,  so  I  thought 
I  would  try  it,  and  I  did.  It  helps  the  bees 
to  cool  them  off  when  it  gets  hot  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  they  will  not  cluster  on  the  outside 
of  the  hive  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  will 
work  right  on  in  the  super,  for  I  got  more 
honey  from  those  having  an  upper  entrance 
than  from  those  that  had  no  upper  entrance. 

Altamont,  Tenn.  Wm.  Gketter. 


Take  a  board.  A,  f  inch  thick,  a  trifie  short- 
er than  the  inside  length  of  the  frames,  and 
about  ^  inch  wider  than  the  inside  width. 
Sharpen  one  edge  of  this  as  shown  in  the 
small  detail  drawing  at  the  right.  Now  nail 
on   the   two  pieces,  C  C,  to  rest  against  the 


AN   UNUSUAL  CASE   OF  COMB-BUILDING. 

W.  A.  Morris,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
he  had  two  Danzenbaker  frames  of  comb  in 
which  the  bees  started  to  build 
from  the  bottom  -  bar  upward. 
Is  this  not  an  unusual  case?  He 
brought  them  down  for  me  to  in- 
spect, and  I  suggested  at  the  time 
that  they  must  have  had  the  frames 
in  bottom  side  up.  He  responded 
by  showing  that  the  cells  were 
built  correctly,  and  was  positive 
that  they  were  placed  in  the  hive 
in  the  correct  way.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  as  to  why  they 
did  this?  The  frames  contained 
the  usual  one-inch  strips  for  start- 
ers. L.  W.  BOYDEN. 
New  York. 

[Yes,  this  was  a  very  unusual  case;  but 
bees  will  enter  upon  all  kinds  of  freaks  at 
times,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  them. 
Comb-building  furnishes  a  field  for  an  al- 
most unlimited  amount  of  study. — Ed.] 


I 
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Woe  unto  them  that  are  mig-hty  to  drink  wine,  and 
men  of  strength  to  mintrle  strong  drink;  which  justify 
the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  from  him.— Isaiah  5  :  22,  23. 

Editor  McClure,  of  McGlurc's  Magazine, 
has  been  making  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  situation  in  San  Francisco.  Below  I  have 
made  an  extract  of  his  report  to  a  represent- 
ative of  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bzdleiiti: 

What  you've  done  here  is  to  lay  bare  the  exact  mech- 
anism that's  revolving  every  American  city,  big  or 
little.  It's  the  use  of  politics  to  increase  and  protect 
vice,  and  it's  the  canker  of  every  community  in  the 
country — a  little  more  severe  here,  perhaps,  but  much 
the  same  everywhere.  Here  we  have  a  mayor  who  is . 
merely  a  creature  of  ward  politics,  and  councilmen 
who  represent  nothing  but  the  saloon. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  that  we  have  at 
least  one  editor  at  the  head  of  a  great  maga- 
zine who  has  the  courage  to  speak  out  and 
tell  us  the  truth.  If  San  Francisco  were  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States  of  which  this 
is  true,  it  would  be  sad;  but  the  conviction 
is  forcing  itself  upon  us  that  almost  every 
city  of  any  consequence,  and  many  of  our 
towns,  even  the  small  ones,  are  dominated 
by  whisky  rule.  Of  course,  desperate  efforts 
have  been  made  to  break  away  from  the 
thralldom  of  this  evil.  We  have  been  told 
through  our  magazines  of  the  "shameful" 
work  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  or  that 
city,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  light  and 
held  up  to  the  view,  of  the  people  at  large: 
and  we  supposed  a  new  order  of  things  was 
about  to  be  put  in  force.  But  the  reform, 
we  are  sadly  forced  to  acknowledge,  has 
been  only  transient.  The  brewers  with  their 
millions  have  subverted  justice,  and  it  is  a 
question  just  now  whether  even  "prohibition 
Kansas"  is  going  to  succeed  in  enforcing 
the  law  and  banishing  the  brewers  and  their 
wares  from  her  domain.  May  God  help  us 
in  this  terrible  and  unceasing  conflict.  We 
have  great  men  and  good  men,  and  we  have 
a  God-fearing  President  —  one  who  seems 
more  fearless,  perhaps,  than  any  other  we 
have  ever  had.  But  as  I  dictate  these  words 
on  this  second  day  of  July  it  seems  to  me  al- 
most a  question  as  to  whether  Roosevelt,  even 
with  the  United  States  of  America  back  of 
him,  is  going  to  make  the  richest  man  in  the 
world  stand  up  and  testify,  or  go  to  jail 
Perhaps  I  am  extreme;  but  it  seems  to  me 
just  now  ttat  no  other  object-lesson  can  be 
so  helpful  to  our  great  republic  as  to  see  a 
multi-millionaire  go  to  jail  unless  he  obeys 
our  laws  strictly  to  thef  very  letter,  exactly 
as  any  common  day  laborer  should  be  made 
to  do. 

It  is  well  known,  at  least  here  in  our  own 
part  of  Ohio,  that  our  neighboi'ing  city  of 
Toledo  is  now  and  has  been  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  sj^loon  f(jr  years  past.     When 


McClure  was  speaking  of  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco  I  could  not  help  wondering  how 
many  mayors  of  our  large  cities  were  more 
or  less  guilty  in  a  way  similar  to  what  the 
mayor  of  San  Francisco  is. 

liev.  D.  T.  Robertson,  of  the  East  Side 
Presbyterian  Church,  Toledo,  O.,  came  out 
with  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  June  30,  that  is 
stirring  that  city.  From  a  I'eport  of  this  ser- 
mon in  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  July  1  I  take 
the  following: 

"  There  have  been  some  things  thrown  at  me  on  ac- 
count of  giving  the  stamp  of  respectability  to  the  spy 
system;  but  I  quote  President  Roosevelt  as  saying 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  most  dangerous  criminals  could 
be  brought  to  justice  only  through  some  such  system. 
No  one  ever  saw  a  rogue  who  felt  the  halter  tighten 
about  his  neck  but  had  complaint  about  the  law  and 
those  who  brought  him  to  justice.  The  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  says  we  must  have  more  police.  I  should 
like  to  know  where  are  the  113  we  have.  I  walked 
one  night  for  Ave  hours,  and  never  came  across  one. 
The  policemen  seem  to  be  in  evidence  only  on  pay  day 
and  election  time.  Mr.  Tonson,  of  the  Service  Board, 
says  the  all-night  and  Sunday  saloon  is  responsible 
for  the  present  conditions  in  this  city,  and  cites  an 
instance  of  saloon  violation  of  the  law.  There  are 
dozens  of  them  doing  business  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law.  I  was  at  the  interurban  station  on  Sunday, 
and  saw  an  officer  standing  in  front  of  a  Superior 
Street  saloon.  He  had  to  sidestep  in  order  to  let  in 
four  men  who  entered  the  front  door  of  the  place." 

And  again: 

"  I  have  seen  the  red-light  districts  of  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Pittsburg,  but  for  its  size  Toledo  has  the 
most  freely  patronized,  most  hideous,  and  lowest  col- 
ony of  segregated  vife.  Evil  is  openly  flaunted,  and 
vice  hangs  out  its  sign  under  the  eyes  and  seeming 
protection  of  the  police." 

There  is  one  special  point  in  the  above 
which  I  wish  to  touch  on,  and  the  minister 
has  given  us  a  most  remarkable  illustration 
—namely,  that  when  a  rogue  begins  to  feel 
the  halter  tighten  about  his  neck  he  com- 
plains of  the  way  in  which  they  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  him  and  bringing  him  to 
justice.  The  Anti-saloon  League  has  been 
most  severely  criticised — yes,  and  by  good 
Christian  people — because  they  have  employ- 
ed detectives  or  "spies;"  and  when  the 
Chi'istian  man  or  minister  of  the  gospel  goes 
into  these  low  dives  as  a  spy,  some  good  peo- 
ple (or,  at  least,  some  who  2^'''^t'encl  to  be 
good)  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror. 
Well,  my  friends,  /  do  not  like  the  detective 
and  the  spy  business.  May  God  help  me  if 
I  shall  ever  be  called  on  to  do  such  work. 
What  little  work  I  have  already  done  along 
that  line  has  been  only  after  most  thorough 
and  earnest  prayer  in  my  own  closet  that 
God  would  help  me  to  do  my  duty,  even 
though  it  be  repugnant  to  all  my  better  feel- 
ings. I  dislike  war  also;  but,  dear  Christian 
friends,  I  am  led  to  feel  that  we  had  better 
have  war,  and  have  it  right  speedily,  than  to 
continue  letting  our  children  be  led  astray 
and  ruined  by  the  blind  tigers  and  other  ti- 
gers that  go  about  claiming  to  be  under  the 
patronage  and  direction  of  our  civil  law. 
The  liquor  papers  are  now  very  bi/sy  criticis- 
ing the  "spy"  business,  even  though  our 
President  tells  us  that  90  per  cent  of  our  most 
dangerous  criminals  would  go  on  unharmed 
did  we  not  resort  to  spies  and  detectives. 
The  officer  or  policeman  who  stepped  aside 
to  let  the  law-breaker  enter   a   saloon,  was 
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doing  only  what  I  fear  policemen  are  doing 
everywhere  all  over  our  land.  May  God 
help  us  in  our  efforts  to  secure  some  police 
who  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity  in- 
stead of  those  who  love  iniquity  and  hate 
righteousness.  Mayor  Whitlock,  of  Toledo, 
excused  himself  for  not  keeping  his  oath  of 
office  by  saying,  quoting  again  from  Dr. 
Robertson, 

"  that  the  people  of  Toledo  desired  a  wide-open  city; 
and  as  he  was  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
he  let  the  people  have  what  they  wanted." 

Now,  friends,  are  we  going  to  elect  mayors 
who  keep  their  oath  of  office?  or  shall  we 
continue  to  elect  men  who  will  "let  the  peo- 
ple ' '  have  what  they  want  ?  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Mayor  Whitlock  is  better  posted  in  re- 
gard to  what  the  slums  want,  because  his  ac- 
quaintance is  much  closer  with  them  than 
with  the  Christian  people  and  the  God-fear- 
ing fathers  and  mothers  of  the  city.  This 
minister  in  his  sermon  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  they  shut  down  on  firecrackers,  but  left 
the  saloons  all  wide  open. 

Day  before  yesterday  was  "stainless-flag 
Sunday,"  and  a  plan  was  arranged,, although 
I  do  not  know  how  far  it  has  been  carried 
out  between  the  pastors  of  all  our  churches 
in  Ohio,  to  present  the  matter  of  the  stainless 
flag  and  have  the  pamphlets  distributed. 
This  stainless-flag  address  strikes  right  at 
the  very  root  of  the  trouble  in  all  our  cities; 
and  yet  there  are  quite  a  good  many  good 
Christian  people  who  object  to  temperance 
sermons;  and  if  it  is  announced  beforehand 
they  will  stay  away  from  church.  I  fear  that 
such  is  the  case  even  in  prohibition  Medina; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  more  or  less  the 
case  in  all  our  churches.  If  the  Christian 
people  would  only  stand  together  unitedly, 
and  demand  emancipation  from  the  rum 
power,  or,  in  other  words,  a  stainless  flag,  a 
great  wave  of  righteousness  and  honesty  and 
truth  would  sweep  over  our  land.  Yes,  I 
know  it  is  coming  already;  but  these  words 
I  dictate  after  prayerful  consideration  of  the 
subject  are  uttered  in  the  hope  that  the  day 
may  be  hastened.  If  it  must  come  with 
bloodshed,  as  did  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
may  God  hasten  the  time;  and  if  the  blood 
that  is  coursing  in  my  veins  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  children  of  the  coming  generation,  I 
am  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  cause.  Our 
periodicals  and  newspapers  exert  a  great  in- 
fluence in  this  coming  conflict;  but  it  does 
not  I'est  alone  with  the  editors  as  to  what 
the  outcome  will  be. 

With  our  telephones  and  cheap  postage, 
especially  since  our  free  rural  delivery,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  every  man  and  woman  to 
be  heard.  Whenever  a  considerable  number 
of  people  protest  to  the  editor  because  he  has 
given  place  to  something  encouraging  to  a 
low  standing  of  morals,  he  will  begin  to  be  a 
little  more  careful. 

See  the  following  from  the  Home  Herald 
for  June  12: 

There  are  more  than  seventy  hooks,  which,  on  the 
score  of  their  contents,  can  not  be  carried  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  mail.  Tolstoi's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  and  all 
of  Zola's  works  are  among-  them.  An  attempt  is  now 
being  made  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  eliminate  from  the 


mails  "  books  in  which  the  hero,  heroine,  or  any  char- 
acter presented  as  worthy  of  admiration  is  pictured 
as  an  habitual  user  of  liquors  and  cigarettes  without 
condemnation  of  such  habits," 

Now,  if  there  is  any  thing  I  can  do  to  help 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  above  undertaking  I 
am  ready  to  act.  Furthermore,  I  want  to 
put  in  a  plea  to  eliminate  from  the  mails  all 
magazines  that  uphold  the  use  of  cigarettes 
and  the  habitual  use  of  liquors  in  their  stories 
as  something  for  boys  and  girls  to  aspire  to 
-  that  is,  giving  place  to  stories  that  mention 
these  things,  as  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  expresses  it, 
"without  condemnation  of  such  habits." 

Immediately  after  the  above  came  out,  sev- 
eral periodicals'  ridiculed  the  idea;  and  I  was 
especially  pained  to  see  the  paper  that  calls 
itself  the  National  Womati's  Daily  raake  light 
of  it  and  speak  sneeringly  of  Lucy  Page 
Gaston  and  her  zeal  in  'conducting  the  anti- 
•  cigarette  campaign.  Just  think  of  it,  friends 
—a  periodical  styling  itself  the  Wo7nan''s 
Daily  casting  ridicule  on  those  who  are 
spending  their  lives  to  xirotecL  our  boys  from 
the  blighting  influence  of  cigarettes!  See  the 
following  from  their  issue  of  July  1: 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  war  is  on  tobacco  as  well  as  on 
liquor.  .  .  .  Beyond  all  doubt,  Lucy  Page  Gaston 
and  her  followers,  if  she  has  any  in  this  crusade  for  a 
smokeless  literature,  mean  well,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
a  very  dififlcult  thing  to  create  a  literature  without 
smoke.  .  .  Meaning  no  offense,  we  still  venture  to 
think  that  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  much  ad- 
mired W.  C.  T.  U.  will  be  rather  disposed  to  pay  their 
devoirs  to  the  "  great  god  Nic-o-teen,"  even  while 
wishing  the  ladies  the  completest  possible  success, 
and  giving  substantial  aid  toward  that  success,  in 
other  branches  of  their  good  work. 

The  way  this  same  daily  is  severely  de- 
nouncing the  postal  department  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  and  our  government  reminds  me 
of  what  the  minister  said  of  transgressors 
when  they  begin  to  feel  the  "  halter  "  tighten- 
ing about  their  necks. 

Dear  friends,  I  did  not  intend  to  make  this 
Home  paper  altogether  a  sad  one.  The  Stm- 
day  School  Times  for  April  30  gave  a  whole 
page  of  protests  against  the  cigarette  business, 
and  from  that  page  I'copy  the  following: 

PITTSBURGH  RAILWAYS  COMPANY. 

NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYEES. 

April  20,  1907. 
For  the  betterment  of  the  .service  and  the  safety  of 
the  public,  it  will  from  this  date  be  the  policy  of  this 
Company  to  NOT  retain  in  its  employ  men  who  use  in- 
toxicating liquors  or  cigarettes,  or  are  in  the  habit  of 
gambling.  While  it  is  the  privilege  of  each  individu- 
al to  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  what  he  pleases,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  this  management  to  have  in  its  service 
only  men  of  sober  and  temperate  habits,  phy.sically 
and  mentally  able  to  perform  the  duties  to  which  they 
may  be  assigned. 

Approved:  John  Murphy, 

James  D.  Callkby,  Pres.  Gen'l  Superintendent. 

When  this  notice  was  posted  at  the  barns  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Railways  Company,  the  The  Sunday  School 
Times  asked  Superintendent  Murphy  his  reasons  for 
issuing  the  order.    Hei-e  is  his  convincing  reply: 

Being  an  ofticer  of  a  company  that  carries— and  of 
course  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of— over  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  million  people  per  year,  it  be- 
comes my  moral  and  legal  as  well  as  my  public  duty 
to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  protect  the  lives  and 
further  the  comfort  of  this  large  number  of  passen- 
gers. Having  for  some  time  back  noticed  that  our  ac- 
cidents were  increasing,  upon  investigating  the  cause 
I  satisfied  myself  that  the  standard  of  our  men  who 
did  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco  (the  latter  in  the  form 
of  cigarettes)  was  much  g.bove!  that  of  those  who  used 
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either.  I  therefore  deemed  it  my  duty  to  abate  the 
evil  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power  to  do  so.  and  tried  to 
uproot  it  and  cast  it  out  throuKi"  discipline,  but  found 
this  method  inadequate  and  ineffectual.  I  then  went 
further,  and  concluded  the  desired  end  could  be  attain- 
ed only  by  removing  from  the  service  or  refraining 
'rom  employing  all  men  addicted  to  the  oojectionable 
liabits  alluded  to. 

It  is  my  aim  and  intention  to  pursue  this  policy  with- 
out, abatement,  since  I  have  by  it  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  that  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  our  men.  I 
have  been  criticised  for  the  stringency  of  the  order, 
especially  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  cigarettes;  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  have  the  assurance  of  our  division 
superintendents  (of  which  we  have  twelve),  aided  by 
my  own  observations,  that  iiersons  addicted  to  the 
use  of  cigarettes,  especially  young  men,  are  the  most 
careless  in  their  duties  and  less  aole  to  perform  them 
than  men  using  liquor  in  moderation.  I  may  also 
mention  that  in  seventeen  years'  experience  as  manag- 
er of  public-utility  corporations  I  have  had  occasion 
•  to  promote  many  of  our  men  from  the  rank  of  conduc- 
tors and  motormen  to  officers,  and  in  no  case  has  a 
man  using  whisky  come  up  to  the  requirements. 
John  Mubphy,  » 

General  Superintendent. 

May  God  be  praised  for  the  stand  against 
cigarettes  and  intoxicants  that  a  railway 
company  in  at  least  one  great  city  in  our 
land  has  taken. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  copy  a  little  tract 
sent  out  by  A.  F.  Cowles,  of  Towanda,  Pa. 
I  have  alluded  to  this  brother's  work  before. 
Let  me  say  again  that  he  gives  his  time  and 
money  toward  sending  out.  free  of  charge, 
these  little  tracts  wherever  he  thinks  they 
will  do  any  good.  This  one  I  copy  is  one  of 
them.  If  you  would  like  to  help  him  and 
encourage  him  in  the  work  whereunto  God 
has  called  him,  just  send  him  some  postage- 
stamps.  I  assure  you  he  will  make  good  use 
of  them. 

OTHERS  mat!      TOU  CAN  NOT! 

If  God  has  called  you  to  be  really  like  Jesus  he  will 
draw  you  into  a  life  of  crucifixion  and  humility,  and 
put  upon  you  such  demands  of  obedience  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  follow  other  people,  or  measure  your- 
self by  other  Christians,  and  in  many  ways  he  will 
seem  to  let  other  good  people  do  things  which  he  will 
not  let  you  do. 

Other  Christians,  and  ministers  who  seem  very  re- 
ligious and  useful,  may  push  themselves,  pull  wires, 
and  work  schemes  to  carry  out  their  plans,  but  you 
can  not  do  it;  and  if  you  attempt  it  you  will  meet  with 
such  failure  and  rebuke  from  the  Lord  as  to  make  you 
sorely  penitent. 

Others  may  boast  of  themselves,  of  their  work,  and 
of  their  successes  and  their  v;ritings,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  not  allow  you  to  do  any  such  thing;  and  if 
you  begin  it  he  will  lead  you  into  some  deep  mortiti- 
cation  that  will  make  you  despise  yourself  and  all 
your  good  works. 

Others  may  be  allowed  to  succeed  in  making  money, 
or  may  have  a  legacy  left  to  them;  but  it  is  likely  that 
God  will  keep  you  poor  because  he  wants  you  to  have 
something  far  better  than  gold  — namely,  a  helpless 
dependence  upon  him,  that  he  may  have  the  privilege 
of  supplying  your  needs  day  by  day  out  of  an  unseen 
treasury. 

The  Lord  may  let  others  be  honored  and  put  for- 
ward, and  keep  you  hidden  in  obscurity,  because  he 
wants  to  produce  some  choice  fragrant  fruit  for  his 
coming  glory,  which  can  be  produced  only  in  the 
shade.  He  may  let  others  be  great,  but  keep  you 
small.  He  may  let  others  do  a  work  for  him,  and  get 
the  credit  of  it;  but  he  will  make  you  work  and  toil  on 
without  knowing  how  much  you  are  doing;  and  then 
to  make  your  work  ttill  more  precious  he  may  let  oth- 
ers get  credit  for  the  work  which  jou  have  done,  and 
thus  make  your  reward  ten  times  greater  when  Jesus 
comes. 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  put  a  strict  watch  over  you 
with  a  jealous  love,  and  will  rebuke  you  for  little 
words  and  feelings,  or  for  wasting  your  time,  which 
other  Christians  never  feel  distressed  over.  So,  make 
up  your  mind  that  God  is  an  infinite  sovereign,  and 
has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own.    He  may 


not  explain  to  you  a  thousand  things  which  puzzle 
your  reason  in  his  dealings  with  you;  but  if  you  abso- 
lutely sell  yourself  to  be  his  love-slave  he  will  wrap 
you  up  in  a  jealous  love,  and  bestow  upon  you  many 
blessings  which  come  only  to  those  who  are  in  the  in- 
ner circle. 

Settle  it  for  ever,  then,  that  you  are  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  he  is  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  tying  your  tongue  or  chaining  your  hand  or 
closing  your  eyes  in  a  way  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
use  with  others.  Now,  when  you  are  so  possessed  by 
the  living  God  that  you  are,  in  your  secret  heart,  de- 
lighted and  pleased  over  this  peculiar,  personal,  pri- 
vate, jealous  guardianship  and  management  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  over  your  life  you  will  have  found  the  ves- 
tibule of  heaven. — Livina  Waters. 

Lord  Jesus,  make  thyself  to  me 
A  living,  bright  reality, 
More  present  to  faith's  vision  keen 
Than  any  earthly  object  seen — 
More  dear,  more  intimately  nigh 
Than  e'en  the  dearest  earthly  tie. 


PURE   AIR  COSTS   MONET. 

We  have  become  so  much  accustomed  to 
the  expression,  "as  free  as  air,"  that  some 
of  you  may  be  surprised  when  I  explain  to 
you  that  good  air  is  not  so  I'e?'?/ free  after  all. 
An  expert  in  the  business  of  warming  school 
buildings  and  churches  recently  said  to  me 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  people  might  sometimes 
save  almost  half  of  their  fuel  by  making  their 
homes  or  public  buildings  so  nearly  air-tight 
that  they  would  breathe  the  same  air  over 
again.  He  said  the  most  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  furnishing  pure  air  in  winter, 
with  a  comfortable  temperature,  is  that  not 
only  individuals  but  directors  of  schools  and 
churches  say  they  can  not  afford  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  fiiel  where  fresh  air  is  be- 
ing constantly  brought  in  from  outdoors. 
T.  B.  Terry,  in  considering  this  very  matter, 
has  arranged  to  let  the  cold  air  come  first  in- 
to a  room;  then  it  is  taken  from  this  room  to 
the  apartments  where  it  is  needed,  after  be- 
ing warmed  up.  A  strong  wind  will  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  outdoor  air,  especial- 
ly when  it  blows  directly  into  the  open-air 
passage.  For  instance,  if  your  opening  is  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  house,  under  a 
porch,  for  example,  unless  some  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  a  strong  northwest  wind 
from  blowing  straight  into  this  opening  you 
would  have  ventilation  with  a  vengeance  in 
zero  weather;  and  it  would  take  lots  of  fuel 
to  warm  up  that  volume  of  zero  air,  unless 
slides  are  arranged  or  there  is  a  window  to 
be  opened  or  closed  according  to  the  weath- 
er. But  it  takes  much  supervision  to  keep 
regulating  this  open-air  passage.  I  think 
likely  a  thermostat  could  be  arranged,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  one  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  in  very  common  use  in 
regulating  the  ventilators  of  greenhouses;  and 
florists  are  always  in  the  habit  of  opening 
the  ventilators  to  let  in  air  in  the  side  oppo- 
site from  which  the  wind  blows. 
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Now,  I  presume  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  pure  air  without  an  additional  expense 
for  fuel,  and  especially  in  many  homes  in  the 
North.  But,  dear  friends,  which  is  most  im- 
portant—a little  saving  in  fuel  or  a  saving  in 
doctors'  bills  besides  the  chances  and  incon- 
venience (if  you  will  pardon  the  expression) 
of  sickness  and  death?  Well,  there  is  anoth- 
er remedy,  or  another  outlet,  if  you  choose, 
but  it  may  cost  money,  also,  to  most  of  us. 
You  can  go  to  Florida,  or  some  similar  place, 
during  the  winter  time,  where  the  outdoor 
air  has  a  comfortable  temperature,  and  is  al- 
ways, or  pretty  nearly  so,  literally  "as  free 
as  air."  And  this  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
decided  to  pass  my  winters  —  the  I'emaining 
ones  that  I  may  be  peimitted  to  live  —  in  a 
climate  where  I  can  have  pure  air  without 
stint  or  cost,  aside  from  the  expense  of 
getting  there  and  back  again.  More  than 
all,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  I  want  to  be 
where  I  can  exercise  every  day  outdoors  in 
God's  pure  air  and  sunshine,  without  being 
cumbered  with  an  overcoat,  mittens,  etc. 
Young  people  may  stand  it,  passing  a  great 
part  of  their  live^  in  close  rooms  where  we 
must  (or  a  great  lot  of  us,  at  least),  breathe 
the  same  air  over  and  over  again.  But  el- 
derly people,  with  few  exceptions,  can  not 
stand  this  continued  strain  on  their  vitality. 
Therefore,  let  us  ventilate,  even  if  it  does 
cost  some  money.  And  along  the  same  line 
I  would  say  to  those  who  can  manage  it,  let 
us  "migrate,"  even  if  it  does  cost  some  mon- 
ey. Just  one  more  thing:  Outdoor  air  is  not 
always  pure  and  invigorating.  In  my  home 
here  in  Medina  a  great  deal  of  the  time  the 
air  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  coal 
smoke  —  smoke  from  our  own  factory  chim- 
ney, and  the  smoke  from  two  railroads  that 
cross  each  other  close  to  our  home.  I  am 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  my  health  is  im- 
paired by  being  obliged  to  breathe  a  smoky 
atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  smoke  from  burn- 
ing wood  would  do  but  little  harm.  Smoke 
from  bui'ning  coal,  either  hard  or  soft,  is  cer- 
tainly injurious  to  my  digestion;  and  I  am 
forced  to  think  this  is  one  reason  why  my 
health  is  invariably  better,  either  in  North- 
ern Michigan  or  down  in  Floi'ida.  Of  course, 
one  must  remain  several  weeks  or  months  in 
any  particular  locality  to  be  sure  that  such 
locality  is  a  more  favorable  one  for  that  par- 
ticular person.  We  earnestly  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  smoke-consuming  de- 
vices will  be  used,  not  only  in  all  our  facto- 
ries, but  in  dwellings  and  on  railroads  as 
well. 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  PLAGUE  AND   FRESH  AIR. 

A  distinguished  physician.  Dr.  Baker,  says 
in  an  address  to  tubercular  patients: 

It  is  an  outrageous  shame  that  so  many  people  die 
needlessly  of  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  is  generally 
nothing  short  of  suicide.  People  coop  themselves  up 
in  the  stuffy,  vitiated  air  of  living-rooms  all  day  and 
night,  and  then  wonder  why  the  "  white  plague  "  slow- 
ly chokes  them  to  death.  Get  out  into  the  fresh  air 
that  God  gave  you.  You  have  no  excuse  for  breathing 
poison  when  for  a  few  dollars  modern  devices  make 
it  possible  to  fill  your  lungs  with  the  breath  of  life. 


niGH  PRELSSURL 

GADDENING 

A.LI^OT 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  ONE  LEAF  OF 
A  SINGLE  PLANT;  THE  NEW  THORNLESS 
OPUNTIA;  SOMETHING  THAT  BELONGS  UN- 
DER THE  HEAD  OF  "HIGH-PRESSURE  GAR- 
DENING,"   THIS   TIME   FOR  SURE. 

Luther  Burbank  has  just  sent  out  a  new 
descriptive  catalog  of  opuntias,  or  what  has 
been  called  "prickly  pear"  by  the  women 
who  have  had  them  for  years  as  house- 
plants.  While  I  was  down  in  Florida  the 
opuntias  were  a  bad  weed  in  my  garden. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  them,  and  they 
are  found  all  over  the  island.  When  they 
are  in  bloom  they  make  the  ground  look  yel- 
low, and  the  bees  work  on  them  to  some  ex- 
tent. Not  all  bear  fruit,  however.  At  one 
time  when  we  were  out  of  fruit  I  picked  a  lit- 
tle pailful  from  a  single  plant  I  found  out  in 
the  woods.  On  account  of  the  thorns  the 
only  way  we  could  eat  them  was  to  stick  a 
fork  through  them  and  peel  them  with  a 
sharp  knife.  While  in  South  Dakota  I  had 
one  of  my  pleasant  surprises  in  finding  a 
prickly  pear  that  grew  outdoors,  and  winter- 
ed over  safely  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  locali- 
ty where  it  is  sometimes  30  to  40  degrees  be- 
low zero.  I  found  a  similar  opuntia  out  in 
the  fields  in  the  Black  Hills  last  fall.  Bur- 
bank's  catalog  gives  us  some  very  important 
information  in  regard  to  opuntias  through- 
out the  world.  For  instance,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  following  statement  which  I  copy 
from  page  3? 

The  fruits  of  these  and  the  thorny  ones  have  long 
been  used  extensively  as  food,  and  are  the  principal 
source  of  food  for  millions  of  human  beings  for  about 
three  months  in  each  year. 

Also  the  following  one  from  page  4? 

The  small,  hard,  wild  thorny  cactus  has  been  a  com- 
mon every-day  food  for  horses,  camels,  mules,  oxen, 
growing  and  beef  stock,  dairy  cows,  pigs,  and  poul-* 
try  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Though  millions  have 
died  froom  the  thorns,  yet  no  systematic  work  for 
their  improvement  had  been  taken  up  until  some  fif- 
teen years  ago. 

You  who  have  never  had  experience  with 
the  thorns  should  read  the  following,  page  5: 

Though  the  wild  cactus  is  generally  prepared  for 
stock  by  singeing  the  thorns  with  fire,  yet  this  never 
destroys  the  numerous  bundles  of  innumerable  nee- 
dles imbedded  in  the  leaves,  and  can  not  always  re- 
move even  all  of  the  larger  thorns.  Those  who  have 
fed  the  wild  cactus  extensively,  acknowledge  that  cat- 
tle are  often  seen  with  blood  dripping  from  their 
mouths,  and  that  their  throats  and  tongues  become  at 
last  inflamed,  very  painful,  and  hard  like  a  piece  of 
sole  leather. 

The  wild,  thorny  cactus  is  and  always  must  be  more 
or  less  a  pest.  Millions  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs, 
ostriches,  and  other  animals  have  been  destroyed  by 
it.  The  best  newer  thornless  ones  will  withstand 
frost,  flood,  drouth,  heat,  wind,  and  poor  soil  as  well 
as  the  wild  ones,  and  will  produce  ten  tons  of  fairly 
good  food  where  the  average  wild  ones  will  produce 
one  ton  of  poor  food. 

In  regard  to  the  ease  of  culture,  see  this 
extract  from  page  7: 
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Every  hod  y  knows  that  Baldwin  apples,  Bartlett 
pears,  and  our  favorite  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries, 
can  not  be  raispd  from  seeds:  just  the  same  laws  hold 
true  with  the  improved  ojiuntias,  but  fortunately  they 
can  be  raised  from  cuttings  in  any  quantity  with  the 
utmost  ease  — more  truly  they  raise  themselves,  for 
when  broken  from  the  parent  plant,  the  cutting's  at- 
tend to  the  rooting  without  further  attention,  whether 
planted  right  end  u\>,  bottom  up,  sidewise,  or  not  at 
all. 

During  June,  July.  August,  and  September  they 
will  thrive  under  almost  any  treatment;  the  leaves, 
blossoms,  buds,  half-grown  fruits,  or  any  part  of  the 
plant,  will  make  root  and  grow,  even  on  the  floor  back 
of  a  cook-stove,  in  the  pocket  of  your  winter  overcoat, 
or  on  your  writing-desk. 

The  opuntias  differ  from  nearly  all  other  plants,  as 
the  cuttings  must  tirst  be  wilted  before  they  will  grow, 
after  which  nothing  grows  so  readily.  When  received, 
place  them  in  some  warm  sunny  place  and  allow  them 
to  remain  a  week  or  more,  after  which  they  will  read- 
ily form  roots  and  start  to  grow  anywhere,  even  on  a 
board,  a  pile  of  rocks,  or  the  roof  of  a  house  if  you 
choose.  When  wilted,  the  usual  way  is  to  plant  so 
that  about  one-third  of  the  cutting  is  below  the  soil. 
They  may  be  planted  in  an  upright  position,  or  at  any 
angle  from  the  perpendicular— it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  opuntias. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  and  uses  of  the 
fruit,  I  extract  the  following  from  page  8: 

The  fresh  fruit  of  the  improved  varieties  is  unique 
in  form  and  color,  superior  to  the  banana  in  flavor, 
and  is  usually  sold  at  the  same  price  per  box  as 
oranges,  and  can  be  produced  at  perhaps  one-half  the 
expense  of  producing  oranges,  apricots,  grapes,  plums, 
or  peaches,  as  there  is  never  a  failure  in  the  crop, 
which  can  be  shipped  as  safely  as  the  other  deciduous 
fruits. 

The  juice  from  the  fruits  of  the  crimson  varieties  is 
used  for  coloring  ices,  jelly,  and  confectionery. 

Now,  there  ai'e  great  numbers  of  more  or 
less  well-known  cacti  advertised  in  the  way 
of  cuttings,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  al- 
most everybody.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  doz- 
en new  creations,  some  of  them  that  produce 
"slabs,"  as  the  large  leaves  are  called,  two 
feet  long  and  a  foot  or  less  wide.  Some  of 
these  produce  large  luscious  fruits  entirely 
thornless.  The  most  promising  one,  Santa 
Rosa,  is  valued  at  $10,000  —  for  the  complete 
stock.  Here  is  what  we  read  on  page  15  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  a  single  leaf: 

One  leaf  of  this,  with  the  right  to  sell  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  including  all  of  Africa,  has  been  sold 
to  Mr.  John  M.  Rutland,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  for 
one  thousand  dollars. 

In  regai'd  to  the  fruiting  of  some  of  these 
new  creations,  see  the  following  from  p.  25. 
It  is  the  title  of  a  cut  showing  a  leaf. 

One  leaf  of  improved  spineless  opuntia,  bearing 
thirty-two  ripe  fruits  which,  without  the  leaf,  weigh- 
ed seven  pounds. 

The  whole  catalog  is  a  good-sized  book  of 
28  pages.  As  nearly  as  I  can  gather,  it  will 
be  mailed  on  application  by  addressing  Lu- 
ther Bur  bank,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


SWEET  CLOVER  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Since  it  is  beginning  to  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged, wherever  sweet  clover  grows, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
means  of  introducing  the  bacteria  so  neces- 
sai'y  for  growing  alfalfa  and  other  legumes, 
a  new  interest  has  sprung  up  in  sweet  clo- 
ver. Below  is  a  report  clipped  from  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  regard  to  the  plant  in 
Mississippi: 

In  your  issue  of  April  25  a  Pennsylvania  correspond- 
ent has  a  good  word  in  behalf  of  melilotus.  This  plant 
in  the  North  and  West  is  usually  regarded  as  a  weed. 


In  the  South  the  white-flowered  variety  is  regarded 
with  much  favor  as  a  forage  plant,  and  also  for  graz- 
ing. It  is  largely  grown  in  certain  sections  of  this 
State  and  Alabama,  in  the  limestone  regions,  and 
when  the  plant  is  mowed  at  the  proper  stage,  before 
there  is  too  much  wood  developed  in  it,  the  quality  of 
the  hay  is  considered  second  to  none  of  the  clover 
family,  alfalfa  not  excepted.  It  thrives  to  advantage 
only  on  lands  strongly  impregnated  with  lime;  here 
it  is  at  its  best  and  reaches  its  greatest  vierfection. 
It  will  take  root  and  grow  luxuriantly  on  bare  lime 
spots  where  there  is  no  other  soil  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  time,  left  to  itself,  it  will  completely 
hide  these  unsightly  bald  places,  and  corn  and  other 
field  crops  can  be  grown  profitably  on  the  land  It 
has  an  enormous  tap  root  that  penetrates  deep  down 
into  the  sub  soil  and  grains  nourishment  from  plant 
food  denied  to  other  leguminous  plants.  It  reseeds 
itself  every  two  years;  but  if  the  plant  is  mowed  (in 
this  climate  at  any  rate)  or  grazed,  so  that  no  seed 
can  develop,  the  plant  seems  to  lose  its  natural  tend- 
ency to  give  up  life  after  two  years'  growth,  and  will 
continue  to  produce  good  crops  for  several  years  in 
succession.  It  has  been  fully  ten  years  since  I  have 
sown  any  melilotus  seed,  and  yet  I  find  it  every  year 
more  or  less  plentiful  and  luxuriant  on  my  Johnson- 
grass  and  Bermuda-grass  meadows.  Of  course,  the 
presence  of  this  plant  on  the  lands  named  is  highly 
beneficial  to  these  meadows,  the  coarse,  deeply  pene- 
trating tap  roots  of  the  melilotus  opening  up  the 
compact  soil  and  thus  conducing  to  the  better  growth 
of  both  Johnson  and  Bermuda  grasses.  Hay  made 
from  melilotus  when  the  plant  is  in  just  the  right 
stage  of  growth  for  best  results,  and  perfectly  cured. 
is  a  hay  that  is  in  every  sense  equal  to  the  best  quality 
of  cow-pea  vines,  or  any  of  the  clover  family. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  lime  or 
limestone  soil,  this  is  something  that  I  had 
not  got  hold  of  before.  Perhaps  I  might 
here  that  I  have  succeeded  in  growing  plants 
with  wonderful  luxuriance  in  the  sandy  soils 
of  Northern  Michigan.  Some  seed  I  sowed 
there  has  produced  plants  as  high  as  my 
head,  the  second  year.  I  can  indorse  all  the 
writer  says  in  regard  to  its  value  for  stock. 
I  should  say  it  is  fully  equal  to  alfalfa,  from 
what  experience  I  have  had. 


THE     "DANDELION    COW,"    INDIAN    RUNNER 
DUCKS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Root: — You  ask  on  page  842,  "Is  that 
cow  an  extra  cow? "  Of  course,  she  is. 
Many  here  claim  that  a  Holstein-Jersey  cross 
is  the  best  cow  in  existence.  The  milk  from 
one  such  cow  brought  over  $22  at  the  local 
creamery  in  one  month  some  time  ago. 

W.  A.  H.  Gils  TRAP. 

Ceres,  Cal.,  June  37,  1907. 

Thank  you,  friend  G.  Quite  a  number  of 
others  have  suggested  that  she  is  an  extra 
cow,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  she  is  still  at 
it.  Wherever  we  find  a  great  mass  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants — sweet  clover,  dandelions, 
all  the  grasses,  or  any  thing  else  —  we  just 
give  her  a  chance  at  them.  The  people  who 
claim  that  cattle  will  not  eat  sweet  clover 
ought  to  see  this  one.  So  far  she  cleans  up 
every  thing  indiscriminately  except  docks 
and  burdocks.  She  has  not  yet  attained  the 
knack  of  converting  these  latter  into  good 
rich  milk.  But  the  milk  is  still  first  class,  no 
matter  what  food  she  gets  hold  of.  Surely 
it  begins  to  look  as  if  we  were  to  have  "egg- 
machines,"  "milk-machines,"  and  last,  but 
not  least,  "meat-machines."  And  that  re- 
minds me  that  the  Indian  Runner  ducks  at 
just  30  days  old  weigh  2|  lbs.  each.  Just 
think  of  it!  from  1\  ounces  to  2\  lbs.  in  only 
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30  days!  I  do  not  think  the  feed,  besides 
what  they  picked  up  (in  the  same  orchard 
where  the  cow  got  the  dandelions),  has  cost 
over  6  cents  each  per  duck.  Is  not  that  get- 
ting good  meat  cheap  enough? 


DANDELIONS    FOR  HONEY. 

The  two  articles  in  regard  to  dandelions 
were  read  with  very  much  interest,  as  I  have 
always  considered  it  a  vei'y  valuable  plant 
for  '  bee-keepers,  as  it  comes  into  bloom  so 
early  in  the  season,  and  being  a  plant  yield- 
ing both  pollen  and  honey.  The  market  gai'- 
deners  at  Belmont,  Arlington,  Beverly,  and 
other  surburban  places  near  Boston,  Mass., 
have  for  years  been  raising  dandelions  for 
the  New  England  trade;  and,  being  a  plant 
that  seeds  very  heavily,  and  spreading  by  be- 
ing cut,  the  land  iia  some  sections  of  the 
State  is  like  a  bed  of  gold  when  in  bloom. 
Nothing  better  than  dandelions  for  greens. 

In  1894  I  was  working  in  the  apiary  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Goodrich,  East  Hard  wick,  Vt.,  Ver- 
mont's veteran  apiarist  and  practical  queen- 
breeder.  The  fields  were  golden  when  the 
dandelions  were  in  bloom;  and  the  bees,  be- 
ing extra  strong  for  the  time  of  year,  stored 
honey  very  fast  from  the  dandelions,  so  we 
had  to  extract  it  from  several  colonies;  also 
put  on  some  extracting-supers  to  give  the 
bees  more  room  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  brood- 
chamber  with  honey.  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  like  it  since  fi'om  the  same  source. 

Piwe  dandelion  honey  is  of  fine  flavor,  a 
very  light  green  as  to  color,  but  granulates 
very  quickly,  being  nearly  solid  in  three  days 
after  extracting  if  not  sealed  from  the  air. 

Mr.  Hoot,  I  think  you  have  an  extra  good 
cow,  and  would  sell  for  a  good  price  here  — 
$75.00  or  more.  Bkooks  D.  Cook. 

South  Lyndeboro,  N.  H.,  June  24. 


CAN   BEES   HEAR? 

I  like  to  study  bees  and  chickens,  and  all 
domestic  animals  —  in  fact,  all  animated  na- 
ture, especially  when  I  am  able  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  But  I  like  to  talk  to  bright 
boys  who  want  to  lear7i  more  than  to  do  any 
thing  else  in  the  world.  While  at  Dry  Knob, 
Mo.,  last  fall,  spending  an  evening,  a  young 
bee-keeper  called,  and,  soon  after,  another 
one.  The  name  of  the  latter  was  Joseph  M. 
Tietz.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  spent 
a  happier  evening  than  in  talking  with  those 
two  boys,  answering  their  numerous  ques- 
tions and  giving  them  encouraging  Avords  in 
battling  against  obstacles  that  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  way  of  their  progress  and  across  the 
pathway  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  inci- 
dent was  called  to  mind  by  the  following 
letter: 

I  believe  it  was  Dr.  Miller  who  asked,  "  What  have 
we  got  to  prove  that  bees  can  hear  "r  "  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  is  right,  but,  as  well  as  I  remember,  it  is 
what  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  told  me  last  fall  when  in  Daclede 
County.  Here  is  a  very  simple  way  to  prove  that  bees 
can  hear;  and,  not  only  that,  but  that  their  hearing  is 
very  good. 

At  the  close  of  day,  when  the  bees  have  ceased  work, 
and  you  can  hear  that  comfortable  droniog  in  the  hive, 


go  to  the  back  of  the  hive,  stoop  down,  and  bring  your 
hands  together  so  as  to  make  as  loud  a  report  as  pos- 
sible. Listen  and  you  will  hear  that  loud  roar  of  dis- 
turbance. Wait  a  moment  and  clap  your  hands  again; 
another  roar  will  be  heard.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  clappings  (if  they  have  been  loud  enough)  you 
will  see  bees  running  excitedly  out  of  and  into  the 
entrance,  hunting  for  the  racket. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  right  at  the  hive  for  them  to 
hear  it.  With  your  hands  one  foot  from  the  hive,  and 
your  ears  two  feet  from  the  hive,  they  can  very  easily 
hear  you.  and  so  can  you  hear  them.  I  tried  it  on 
several  colonies  the  other  evening  with  the  same 
effect  on  all  of  them.    Please  try  it. 

Oakland,  Mo.,  April  29.  R.  D.  Wilson. 

While  I  would  call  the  above  experiment 
quite  conclusive,  I  know  some  urge  that  the 
bees  felt  the  vibration  of  the  clapping  hands; 
to  which  I  would  reply  that,  if  I  am  correct, 
all  sound  is  vibration,  and  I  myself  am  pret- 
ty well  satisfied  that  bees  hear  just  as  human 
beings  or  other  animals  hear;  and,  as  our 
young  friend  proves,  their  hearing  is  very 
acute. 


our    MILLIONAIRES     AND     DIVORCES. 

I  have  several  times  made  comments  in  re- 
gard to  the  way  our  modern  millionaires  are 
trampling  not  only  law  but  decency  under 
foot,  putting  away  their  old  wives  who  la- 
bored hard  and  faithfully  to  help  accumulate 
the  wealth  (no  doubt  many  times  harder  and 
more  faithfully  than  the  men  themselves) 
that  they  might  be  unhindered  and  unham- 
pered in  chasing  after  some  sensational  ac- 
tress. Dan  Hanna's  recent  divorce  and  third 
marriage  have  called  forth  more  comment 
and  protest  than  almost  any  thing  hereto- 
fore. If  I  remember  correctly,  after  he  had 
been  divorced  from  two  wives  he  has  recent- 
ly (and  almost  immediately  after  the  divorce) 
married  ano'ther  one,  and  a  divorced  one  at 
that.  The  editor  of  our  Medina  Gazette 
sums  it  up  in  a  terse  and  forcible  way  that 
might  seem  pretty  severe  to  some  people, 
but  I  think  he  is  only  taking  the  stand  that 
should  be  taken  by  every  home  paper  in  our 
land.     Here  it  is.     What  do  you  think  pf  it? 

Dan  Hanna's  frequent  divorces  and  marriages  make 
a  fine  commentary  on  the  divorce  laws  of  this  nation. 
When  he  gets  sick  of  a  wife  he  simply  casts  her  off. 
forces  a  divorce  by  his  nasty  conduct  and  the  lure  of  a 
big  alimony,  and  then— marries  another  one  !  This  is 
done  by  law.  How  can  respect  for  marriage  and  the 
home  thrive  when  law  permits  this  sort  of  legalized 
libertinism?  It  is  such  as  Dan  Hanna  that  do  more 
injury  to  the  morals  of  this  country  than  all  the  com- 
mon criminals  in  it,  and  the  divorce  laws  become  a 
public  stench  because  of  such  reprobates. 

Now,  friends,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  We 
might  argue  that  if  men  and  women  agree  to 
this  sort  of  thing  it  is  their  own  atfair  ;  but 
how  about  the  children  born  of  such  mar- 
riages? and  how  about  the  example  these 
rich  and  many  times  influential  men  set  be- 
fore all  our  children  —  our  boys  and  girls? 
What  will  become  of  the  homes  of  our  land 
if  this  thing  continues?  Or  shall  we  give  up 
entirely  having  homes  for  our  people  and 
our  children?  May  God  help  us;  and  may 
he  help  our  good  President  in  the  firm  stand 
he  takes  in  defense  of  our  homes  and  the  un- 
born children  of  the  future. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 


Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thii-ty  years I  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E.  Hilton 


Fremont,  Michigan 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

IT  will  cost  vou  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  get  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.  it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantajjc  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.  There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNEeOTA  BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  son.  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BEE-SMOKER 


BINGHAM 

Al 

BINGHAM         ^  What  catalogs  say  : 

OV^S  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 

SELF  CLEANiNQ^'wn  Ohlo:    "  The  cone  fits  inside 

Dcr  ouni/CD       A^^  thecapso  the  liquid  creosote 

DLL  oMUKlK      S^^   ■       runs  down    Inside  of  the 

smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hami  I- 
ton,  111. ;  "  This  is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  it  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co..Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
tor  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  improvements." 

Marsh  field  Mfg.  Co..  Marsh- 
field,  Wis.;  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  nerv.so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  lor  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

I.,ittle  "Wonder. . 


Size  of 

Price  of 

barrel. 

I 

3 

4-incH 

$1  25 

$3  4,5 

ays  '• 

m 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

ZVi   " 

6;-) 

1  65 

2       " 

.50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 

25 

25 
25 
25 
15 


Three  larger  sizes  ir  bf^r^vy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham   Uncapping-knife.  70c;  postage  10c. 
T.  F.  BINGHAM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY,  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  RootCo.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A    I.    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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MARSHFIELO  GOODS 


3^      MEANS     ^31 


Quick  Shipment,  Honest  Goods,  Low  Freigiit 

Our  sections  are  manufactured  from  young  basswood  timber. 

Hives  are  almost  clear  lumber — they  are  beauties. 

Shipping-cases  made  strong  and  substantial,  nice,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  supplies. 


Marshfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. . .  for  . . . 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  throutrh  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly.      Laurence  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5, 1907. 


Send  for  catalog, 
ping   facilities   in 


Best  ship- 
the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,      :      :      :      Pennsylvania 


S\ipplies 

It  is  not  how  much  one  boasts  of  him- 
self, but  it's  what  others  say  that 
counts  in  this  world. 

If  you  want  the  best  goods  made,  prompt- 
ness and  accurateness  in  the  execution 
of  orders,  and  be  your  own  judge  in 
A  Fair  and  Square  Deal  all  the  way  through, 
send  to  us  at  once.    Catalog  free. 

C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Wash.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^=. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


New  Goods.    Free  Catalog. 


ROOT'S 
BEE-SUPPLIES 

AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  ELS, 


DEWEY  AUTOMATIC  FOUNDATION  FASTENER. 

"  Your  automatic  starter-fastener  Is  all  you  claim  for 
It— the  best  on  the  market."— Doolittle  &  Clark. 
$5.00  reward.   Iwlll  pay  the  person  securing  the  g:reatest  num- 
ber of  starters,  In  15  minutes,  this  reward  to  establish  a  record 
Write  for  particulars  and  testimonials. 

E.  H.  DKWKV,  Great  Barrlngton,  Mass. 
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SWARTHMORE 

OUEEN-REARIWG  OUTFIT 

Prices  of   Complete   Outfits:  PrBces  of  Separate  parts:  ^p^os*^ 

Outfit   No.    ! -Experimental  Bar-holder $   .10^^.04 

POSTPAID.  $1.50  Blank  B^r 06        .04 

1  Cell-bar,  1  Holding-frame.  Bottle  Feeder. ., 10        .05 

16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages.  Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder 75       .08 

16-hole  Cell  bar 10        .02 

Outfit  No.  2-Amateur  Cage-pocket .25        .09 

DrvoTDAin    «o  en  '  Flange-cups,  unwaxed,  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75       .09 

fUbll-AlU,  5.ci.6U  Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each;  per  100...     1.75        .14 

2  Cell-bars,  1  Holding- frame,  Grace  Cell-compressor,  each 1.75       .14 

35  Waxed  Flange  Cups,        18  Transfer-cages.  Grafting-needle,  each 15        .01 

1  Needle,  1  Cell-stick.  Grafting-  plug,  each 10        .01 

r\..4.^4.  n^     o     D^^-r^^.^:^^^t  Graf  ting- stick,   each 10        .01 

Outfit  No.  3-ProfeSSIonal  Holding-frame,  each 10         05 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS,  $7.50  Incubating-cage,  each 35       .07 

2  Blank  bars,  2  Cell-bars,  Double  Mating-boxes,  complete,$1.00;  10    7.50 

3  Holding-frames.               1  Incubating-cage.  Nursery-cages,  complete, waxed  cell-cup      .35       .05 
1  Cage-pocket.                      1  Grace  Cell- compressor.  Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25        .04 

1  Grafting-plug.  100  Flange  Cups.  Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00 

2  Double  mating-boxes.    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages.  Swarm-box,  lid  only 25 

1  Bar-holder.  24  Transfer- cages.  T  Stands,  each 10        .06 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid,        1  Needle.  1  Stick.  Transfer-cages 10       .02 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to^ 


The  A.  L  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKUN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  Sl  Paul,  Minn. 


t   5t 


On  a  €s3^t    Line 
^-  ; 

to  all  points   in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204, Market  St.,  St.  LouiS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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ITALIAN 


^ 


AND  NOTHING  BUT  ITALIANS 


A  superior  improved  strain.  Northern-bred,  are 
hardy,  and  vigorous;  always  come  out  strong  in 
the  spring.  Our  stock  is  well  known,  and  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here.    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::'  :: 

Send  for  circular  and  list  of  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1. 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens 

Breeders 

Straight  five-band  breeders  . 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen.. 

Three-comb  nuclei 

Full  colony  on  eight  frames. . 


1 

6 

%    75 

$4  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  m 

8  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  2.5 

12  00 

3  25 

17  00 

5  00 

25  00 

12 


$7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


22  00 
32  00 


Addthe  price  of  queen  wanted  to  nuclei  or  colony. 
Can  furnish  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frame. 
We  employ  500  swarms  in  our  business. 

QUEENS  NOW  READY  ! 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  AND    PURE   MATING   GUARANTEED. 


Address  all  orders  to 


QUIiii-TBE-QyEEN-BREEDER 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 


BEES  amd  »gUPPLIES 

-  FROM  - 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  furnishing  every 
thing  the  Eastern  bee-keeper  needs.  Our  office  and 
warerooms  are  at  the  same  old  stand— 105  Park  Place, 
New  York.    Full  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  hives, 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove.  L.I.  I.  J.STRINGHAM. 


7  Bd  Im  1^  <&■;; 

ABHASI ANS :  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  "  ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  queens.  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00. 

BAN  ATS :  The  Vjackward  season  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  ship  these  before  July.  Choice  untested 
queens  from  imported  stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BANATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tomer. $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 
IT^LIA.N  QUl^ENS  and  BCBS 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  at  75  cts.  each  ; 
$7.50  per  dozen.  Orders  for  early  delivery  will  receive 
careful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 


ENS! 


Caucasians,  Italians,  Cyprians,  and  Carniolans. 
Prices  in  April,  May,  and  June:  Caucasian,  one  extra- 
select  best  breeding-queen,  $8.00;  one  imported  direct 
from  Caucasus,  $4.00.  Italian  and  Carniolan:  one  best 
extra-select  breeding-queen,  $2.00;  one  imported  Italian 
or  Carniolan  queen,  $2.50.  Cyprian:  one  extra  best 
select  breeding-queen.  $2..50;  one  imported  direct  from 
Cyprus,  $3,  Prices  in  July.  August,  and  September, 
50  cts  less  than  in  May  and  June.  Special  prices  for 
50  and  100  queens.  Caucasian,  Italians,  Cyvirian,  and 
Carniolan  queens  bred— thebest  imported  breeding- 
queens.  The  addresses  must  be  plain,  payments  by 
postal  money-orders.  Queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in 
good  condition,  U.  S.  or  Canada.    1000  Nuclei. 

ERM.  HAUNSCHiLD, 
Weissbach  b.  Pulsnitz  t.  Sa.,  Germany. 

MINNESOTA  QUEENS 

Nothing  Better.        Try  Them. 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians. 
We  warrant  our  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  all  queens.  We  want 
your  orders  and  will  fill  them 
promptly  on  and  after  June  1st,  at 
75  cts.  untested,  and  $1.25  for  tested 
of  either  strain.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  a  circular.  Send  your  orders  to 

MENNIE  &  FENTON, 

Pine  Island,     .     .     Minnesota. 


Taylor's  Strain  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen:  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 


a 


Better  than  an  Island"  Qyeens 

There  are  no  other  bees  within  five  miles,  and  so 
pure  matmg  is  guaranteed.  The  fastest  trains  stop 
hei-e,  and  hence  when  you  order  (lueens  they  are  not 
away  from  the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their 
usefulness.  The  Ban.at  bees  are  my  specialty.  They 
are  the  best  and  gentlest  bees  in  the  world.  They  work 
when  others  are  idle  and  make  snow-white  comb. 
Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding-queens 
from  this  pure  stock,  imported  from  Austria.  Order 
now.  Laying  Banat  queen,  $2.00;  laying  golden  Italian 
queen,  75  cts.;  test'Pd  queens,  one  year  old,  double  these 
prices;  breeders  from  $5.00  to  $15.00. 
DELE  COLLINS,  PH.  D.,  EMPORIUM,  PA. 


The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 
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Queens 


A  ly  nf    l)l/kQ^/%  ^'"^  °°''  s-l^^ys  "  just  for  looks."    Hear  what  one  of  my  queens  has  done. 
I  ll£ll     1   llrcl  Jt  ^^^  ^^^^  before  April  15  of  the  present  season.     "  Dear  Sir.-'-The  queen  I 

•  ^*«»»  V  purchased  of  you  last  fall  has  already  ^iven  me  over  200  lbs.  of  honey  this 
season.  I  think  that  is  good  for  so  early  in  the  season.  Have  your  bees  done  as  well?  M.  A.  Sai^azer.  Fal- 
furrias,  Texas."  I  breed  the  Leather  or  Red-clover  stock  of  Italians;  also  the  Holy  Land  and  Carniolan  races 
in  separate  yards.  Of  the  Red-clover  stock  I  can  safely  say  there  are  none  better.  I  have  a  few  left  of  those 
extra-fine  breeding  queens.  If  you  are  going  to  requeen  your  apiaries,  one  of  these  breeders  will  be  of  untold 
value.  Remember,  I  place  a  guarantee  behind  every  Laws  queen.  Price  of  queens,  each,  $1.00;  six  for  $5  ^C 
Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $10.00.    Circulars  free.  W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


QUEENS 

are  sent  out  liy  our  firm;  should  any  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  promptly  replace  them.  Try  our  strain  of 
three-band  Italians;  they  will  not  disav^point  you. 
Tested  queens,  $1  each;  untested.  75  cts.,  $8  per  doz. 
J.  W.   K.  $HAW  &  CO.,  LOREAUVILLE,   IBERIA  PA,  LA. 


Try  the  Robey  strain  of  three-banded  Italians  that 
have  become  so  famous  all  over  the  country  as  honey- 
gatherers.  W.  L.  Coggshall  and  E.  W.  Alexander 
have  both  said  in    their    writ- 

ings to  Glean  A||rrA|A  ings  that  in  ex- 
tracting they  IIIILL  lU  V.  ^l^a-ys  found 
better  filled  llliri  I1Im\  combs  when 
they  came  to  WVlMkllV  colonies  con- 
taining the  •■  Robey  queens. 
Many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and 
other  countries  use  the  Robey  queens  and  pronounce 
their  bees  high-rollers  for  honey.  Warranted  queens, 
75  cts.  each,  $4.25  for  six.  Full  colonies,  with 
queen,  $4.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed, or  money  refunded. 

L.  H.  RobeyyWorthington,W.Va. 


HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE 

Select  Italian  Queens  by  the  hundreds  after  July  15. 
Virgins,  one  to  5  days  old,  30c;  doz..  $3.  Untested, 60c; 
doz.,  $7.  Tested,$l;  2-frame  nucleus,  $2;  full  colony,  $10. 
Big  crops  of  honey  prove  the  stock.  Cash  with  orders. 

GEO.  H.  REA,  Maplewood  Apiary,  R.  2,  ReynoldsvlUe,  Pa. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  81; 
6,  «5;  12,  «9.  Tested,  ll.BO;  6,  »8. 
Breeder8,t3.50.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS,    -    ORANGE,  CAL. 


Queens 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handscfme.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.         H.  ALLEY.  Wenham.  Mass. 

Caucasian  and  hong-j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

lQ05i  *0  6  Q  txc(«  >-\»bre®«4er  in 
Aoiary  of  Dsjpt  of  Agriculture, 
"W^esKingtoxi.  DC.      >fi    '^    ^    ^    ^ 

Both  Races.      1        6       12  1 

Untested.  $  .60  $3  35  $6.50  Tested  $1.25 

Select  "  .75  4.00  7.50  Selkct Tested.  1 .50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Queens  from  65  Cezits  Up  I 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  Church,  Avnoldo   Pa. 


QUEENS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint.Mich. ,  says :  " As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  stea4y,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4;  doz., 
$7  50.    Select,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


r. 


Golden  Italian  Queens 

Guaranteed—  'Nuff  Ced."  Untested,  75  cts  ;  six, 

I  0;  dozen.  $8.00.    Select.  25  cts.  extra.    Tested, 

$1.25  up.    Your  order  right  back,  if  you  say  so, 

if  order  can  not  be  tilled  in  two  or  three  days. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE,  FLA. 


Westwood    Red-clover   Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

RED-CLOVER  and    CAUCASIAN  QUEENS. 

4-frame  nucleus,  nice  painted  hive  and  fine  queen,  $3.75; 
tested  queen,  .$1;  untested,  75c;  averagequeen.  65c;Cau- 
casian  queen,  $1  each.  They  beat  all  records  for  honey. 
C.    ROUTZAHN,         BICLERVILLE,    PA. 


MOTT'S    LONG-TONGUED 

IMPORTED    QUEENS! 

Also  Goldens.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Untested,  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.25.  Write  for  prices  Postal-orders  drawn 
on  Decatur,  Mich.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


-ITALIAN  QUEENS- 

Red-ciover  and  Golden 

Untested:  1,$I;6.$5    Select  untested:  1.  $1.25;  6,  $6. 
Hardy,  Prolific,  Gentle.  Great  Honey  Gatherers. 

Salisfactiiin  umtranteed. 
W    A.  SHUFF.  4426  Osage  Ave..  Philadelp'ila.  Pa. 
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Golden  beauties.  Yellow 
from  tip  to  tii>.  Untested, 75 
cts.  each;  $8.75  a  dozen.  Test- 
ed, $1  each;  $11  a  dozen;  3- 
banded  or  red-clover  queens 
same  price.  Remember  we  ^ 
Kuarantee  every  queen.  ^. 
Eaniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark, 

Make  raoney-orders  pay- 
able on  West  Fork,  Ark. 


Italian  Queens   ^j9   ^^   >!9 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  rig-ht.  .' Queens  all  right. 
Robt    B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Oswego.  Ill- 


Special  Offer. 

For  the  next  ninety  days  I  will  sell  my  choice  Italian 
red-clover  honey-queens  at  the  following  prices:  un- 
tested, eac'h  75  cts.;  half  doz.,  $4;  tested,  $1  each;  six. $5. 
Every  queen  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Fred  Leininger,   Ft.  Jennings,  O. 


IMPORTED 


We  will  import  queens  at  the  following  prices:  Banat, 
Abkhas,  Gray  Caucasians,  Cyprians,  $.3;  yellow  Cau- 
casians and  Lenkoran,  $4;  brown  Swiss,  $5;  Italians  and 
Carniolans,  $2..50,  and  guarantee  them  to  arrive  alive. 

L.A.Lowmaster  &  Sons,  Upper  Sandusky,  0.,  R.  5. 


BUSHEI.    CRATES. 

Very  best  make  with  beveled  corners,  all  hard  wood, 
made  up,  11  cts.;  in  flat,  8  cts. 

Full  line  of  Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  smokers,  and 
every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  sold  at  a  discount. 

Honey  and  Beeswax  wanted,  cash  or  trade. 

Send  for  fr^e  catalog. 
"W.   D.  SOPER,      ^      JacKson,  MicK. 


IF 


You  want   BEST    GOODS 
QUICKEST,  frder  of  PEIRCE.  | 


li  0  0  r\S    GOODS    A  ND    P  B  I  C  E  S. 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


I 


If   You    'WTant    tKe    Bee  -  booH 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  th:..n  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooK,  Claremont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS 

"Bee-Keepers*  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


LliRARY. 


A  series  of  booklets  on  bee  subjects  by  E.  L. 
Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania,  known  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  as  "  Swarthmore."  These  books  are 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information.  The 
Swarthmore  method  of  queen-rearing  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  important  innovation  in  bee-keep- 
ing of  recent  years: 

INCREASE.  The  first  of  the  series.  Anyone 
desiring  to  enlarge  his  apiary  should  leurn  the 
Swarthmore  way.  Price,  postpaid,  2t  cts. 
French  edition  entitled  "Accroissemen^,"  50  cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY  NUCLEI.  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating  queens  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  the  queen-rearing  business. 
From  this  booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct.  Price,  postpaid.  2.5  cts.  French  edition 
entitled  "  Nuclei  Miniatures,"  ,50  cts.  postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING.  A  com- 
V)lete  description  of  the  Swarthmore  methods  of 
queen-rearing  in  regard  to  cell-getting.  Price, 
postpaid,  25  cts. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  Revised 
edition.  It  tells  the  honey-producer  how  to  rear 
queens  by  the  very  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little  money  and  little 
trouble,  in  just  as  effective  and  economical  plan 
for  the  bee-keeper  who  works  for  protit.  Price 
25  cts.  postpaid 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS. 
Complete  outfit  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 

ORDERS  for  these  books  should  be  sent  to 
your  regular  dealer  in  supplies,  or  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  bee-journal.    The  trade  supi)lied  by  . 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co..  Medina,  O.,  distributing 
agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

238  pages.     33  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world." — A.  I.  Root,  in  Gleanings,  July  1,  1906. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin  "  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser.         '_ 

The  A.  I:  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

NoticeB  will  be  Inserted  In  these  classified  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
Bay  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Six  salesmen  wanted  to  introduce  our 
new  State  surveys.  An  absolute  new  idea  and  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  energetic  men. 

Rand,  McNallt  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Sah 


For  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds:  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Japanese  bucliwheat.  $1  per  bushel; 
sack  not  included.       Irving  Long,  Marceline,  Mo- 

For  Sale. — Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  STBBBIN.S.  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale.— I  have  800  Langstroth  frames  of  ex- 
tracting-comb  at  12  cents  apiece.  M  Isbell. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Ten  extracting  combs  in  L.  supers, 
$1.75  in  5  lots.    Other  new  and  used  supplies. 

J.  E.  Thompson,  Carpentersville,  111. 

For  Sale.— Alexander  wire  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  7oc  each,  or  3  for 
$2.00  postpaid.    Frank  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  2.5  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

Furnas  &  Maddox.  552  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 

For  Sale— 60-lb.  cans.  Just  received  three  cars 
honey  in  new  cans  and  cases;  look  good  as  new. 
Empty  cases  in  quantity  lots.  30  cts. 

J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons.  HoUiday's  Cove,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— One  3  H.  P.  gasoline  -  engine,  and  1 
Parks  wood-working  machine,  run  3  months;  $125.00 
if  sold  at  once. 

M.  A.  Jones,  Atwater.  111.    R,  F.  D.  No.  45. 

For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1— 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15.00. 

Mill  No.  2— 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3  — 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order:  price  $25.00. 

Mill  No  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  .5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W  Bliss,  Duarte.  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season,, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc.  * 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Kendaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.- Or  will  exchange  for  pure  honey  of 
good  flavor  and  body:  50  Danz.  hive-bodies,  20  Ex- 
celsior covers  (old  patent),  5  Miller  feeders.  The 
hives  have  been  in  use  one  and  two  seasons;  are  paint- 
ed with  the  exception  of  10.  What  do  you  offer  ? 
John  Van  den  Berg,  Jr.,  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  P.O.  box  5. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


-Fine  farm;  write  for  particulars. 
Mary  F.  Martin,  Manchester,  O. 


For  Sale.— Good  bee  and  farm  range,  about  130 
acres,  2^2  miles  southwest  Escondido,  San  Diego  Co., 
Cal.  Price  $2600.    Friedrich  Hasse,  Escondido,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 320  acres,  stock,  tools,  and  bees,  at 
$16.00  per  acre.  Plenty  of  wood  and  running  water; 
eight  miles  back  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

J.  Kaets.  Vista,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Orange  grove  with  good  house  and 
out-buildings  and  50  colonies  of  bees,  in  Sorrento, 
Lake  County,  Fla.  Also  15  colonies  in  Ohio.  Good 
-reason  for  selling.  Address  C.  W.  McColley, 

Tontogany,  O. 

For  Sale.— Cider,  sorghum,  and  .ielly  mills  on  one 
acre  of  land.  Also  11  village  lots,  house,  barn,  honey- 
house,  bee-cellai:,  and  bees.  It  will  give  one  yearly 
work:  good  pay.  I  am  going  to  New  Mexico  to  rear 
queens.     Write  at  once.    E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


Fob  Sale.- The  oldest  and  best  bee-supply  business 
in  the  South.  Two  story  brick  factory,  fully  equipped, 
two  large  apiaries,  and  a  good  trade  in  queens  and 
bees.  Reason  for  selling,  approaching  old  age.  and 
other  interests.  Full  particulars  by  mail.  Address 
Bee-Supplies,  Box  474,  Montgomery  Ala. 


For  Sale  —Small  homestead,  first-class  buildings, 
fully  equipped  apiary,  in  one  of  the  most  desirable 
locations  to  be  found.  Will  sell  for  less  than  the 
improvements  can  be  replaced  for.  This  was  the 
home  and  the  apiary  of  the  late  B.  Tavlor.  Write  for 
particulars.  Jewell  Taylor,  Rt.  5,  box  23, 

Preston,  Minn. 


For  Sale.— Seven-room  house  with  cellar— two- 
story;  stone-basement  barn,  36x48;  three  acres  of 
good  land  with  plenty  of  fruit-trees  and  grapevines, 
located  on  Canada  St.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co,,  N. 
Y..  in  the  Stockbridge  Valley— a  very  desirable  loca- 
tion for  a  bee-keeper,  with  plenty  of  basswood  tim- 
ber, clover,  buckwheat,  etc.  Several  years  ago  my 
brother  kept  a  large  stock  of  bees  h^re  and  was  very 
successful;  located  on  the  O.  &  W.  R.  R.,  nine  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Oneida.  Price  $1800.  wi«^h  $800 
cash,  and  balance  on  long  time  at  6  per  cent  if  de- 
sired.   Any  further  information  will  be  given  by 

R.  H.  WOOLVBR,  Munnsville,  >f.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 653  acres  of  choice  land  in  the  prairie- 
belt  of  east  Mississippi,  situated  12  miles  east  of  Ma- 
con. Miss.  Telephone  and  R.  F.  D. ;  100  acres  in  young 
hard-wood  timber;  400  acres  in  pasture,  Bermuda, 
melilotus,  lespedesa,  white  clover,  and  blue  grass 
predominating:  about  half  this  land  will  grow  alfalfa, 
w+iich  can  be  cut  six  or  seven  times  each  year.  Also 
700  stands  of  Ita'ian  bees  in  three  yards:  my  average 
for  15  years  has  been  about  $8.00  per  stand— no  disease, 
no  failure  in  15  years;  75  head  of  high-grade  Jersey 
cows:  butter  sells  for  20  cts.  in  summer  and  25  cts.  in 
winter,  and  the  demand  has  never  been  filled.  Im- 
provements— 7-room  house,  barn  accommodating  52 
cows:  barn  for  horses;  10  cabins,  400  acres  fenced  in 
four  pastures,  best  of  water  in  abundance.  Fine  and 
healthful  climate.    Write  for  further  particulars. 

Geo.  a.  Hummer,  Prairie  Point,  Miss. 
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Bees  and  Queens. 


Queens— Red-clover  St  rain;  imported  mothers, leath- 
er color,$l.  A.W.YATES,3Chapman St.,Hartford,Conn. 

Fob  SAI.B.— 17  colonies  of  Italian  bees  (Root  stock) 
in  cbaff  hiv(s.    Must  be  sold. 
A.  J.  Pbessey,  M.  D.,  900  Fairmount  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Fob  SaIjE.— Queens  from  bees  that  gather  honey: 
also  full  colonies  of  bees.  Habold  Hobnob. 

Jenkintovcn,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Bees,  35  colonies  in  lO-frame  L.  hives. 
All  in  splendid  condition.  C.  E.  Phillips, 

R.  Route  ,5,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— 35  years  with  the  bees.  Five-banded 
golden  Italian  bees;  queens,  75  cts.  each. 

J.  Lingbnfeltbb.  Akin,  N.Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DeMabk,  Mehan,  Okla. 

For  Sale.— Some  mismated  and  black  queens  at 
25  cts.;  untested  queens  until  Sept  15th  at  40  cts. 

B.  F.  AVERILL,  Howardsville,  Virginia. 

Fob  Sale.— By  return  mail  or  money  refunded: 
Italian  queens,  each,  75c;  6  for  $4.  Caucasian  queens, 
each  $1 ;  6  for  $5.    Warranted  purely  mated. 

D.  J.  Blocheb,  Pearl  City,  111. 

Fob  Sale.— Red-clover  strain  of  Italian  queens  ex- 
clusively; no  better  honey-gatherers  in  existence. 
Warranted  purely  mated  queens,  75  cts.;  three  for  $2. 
M.  O.  ofQce,  Schwenksville. 

F.  M.  Maybebry,  Lederachville,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Mechanic  Falls.  Me.,  branch  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  will  ship  full  colonies,  nuclei,  and 
queens  of  same  grade  direct  from  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  at  regular  catalqg  prices.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Foe  Sale.- My  experience  with  red-clover  bees 
and  circular  of  quetn-bees  for  the  asking.  Queens 
reared  by  the  most  improved  methods  to  get  good 
long-lived  queens.  Root  red-clover  stock,  the  best 
that  money  can  buy;    300  a  month. 

A.  H.  Kanagy,  Milroy,  Pa. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Sale. — Homers    for   squab-breeding;    mated 
MissouBi  Squab  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Foe 
birds. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.- lO-frame  chaff  hives.  Must  be  free  from 
disease.  D.  Habt.  Barkhamsted,  Conn. 

Wanted. — Bees.  State  what  kind,  on  what  frames, 
and  price.  H.  H.  Jbpson,  182  Friend  St.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wanted —To  exchange  Remington  typewriter  for 
type  or  any  thing  of  value  in  a  small  job-printing 
office.  Feank  LACEY„Danbury,  Conn. 

Wanted  -To  rent  a  good  farm  for  term  of  years  in 
good  honey  locality  favorable  for  out-yards.  Western 
States  preferred.  If  you.  want  good  tenant  and  mean 
business,  write  J.  C.  Clemans,  Crawfordsville,  Iowa. 

Wanted.— To  know  you  (if  you  are  a  bee-keeper) 
personally.  To  that  end  we  will  make  a  demonstration 
with  live  bees  at  the  Minnesota  State  fair  and  also  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  fair  this  fall  (September).  Make 
yourselves  known  to  us  and  we  will  show  you  our 
specialties.  We  also  want  to  learn  your  method  of 
handling  bees.     Putnam  &  Pbakb,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hebshisbb. 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.-  ROOTS  AND  HERBS.  The  season  is  at 
hand  for  the  collection  of  these  goods,  and  we  buy 
large  quantities  of  all  kinds.  They  have  to  be  gath- 
ered and  dried  before  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 
We  issue  a  price  list  and  also  a  book  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  weeds  used  in  medicines,  which  we  send 
upon  receipt  of  the  necessary  postage,  5c.  In  writing, 
mention  this  advertisement.  J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co., 
100  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Fancy  white  Ohio  honey,  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Will  pay  tip-top  price  either  in  cash  or  bee- 
supplies.    E.W.Peibcb,  136  W.Main  St.  Zanesville,0. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  BuENETT,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extractr d  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity; state  quality,  quantity,  and  price  f.  o.  b. 
The  Waxelbaum-Hbaed  Peoducb  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Foe  Sale.— California  extracted  honey,  all  grades; 
case  or  car  load  lots 

Raymond  E.  Faiechild.  Redlands,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  CoGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Bee-Keepers'  Directory. 


Queens. — Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co  ,  Cal. 


Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiabies,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Babnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 


Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Abthub  Ratteay,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Italian  Bbbs,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGFN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.       W.  T.  CBAWFbED,  Hineston,  La. 


Wanted. 
California. 


-500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
N.  E.  MiLLBB,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons  Greenville,  Ala. 
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Well-bred  bees  and  queens. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.. 


Hives  and  supplies. 
New  York  Citj'. 


Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 


Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.   Daniel,  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 


Maplewood  Apiary. — Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea.  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  nuclei,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies.  A.  T.  DOCKHAM,  Rt.l,Bax95,  Eagle  Bend, Minn. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Bee-keepers'  supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glen  wood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


SwARTHMORE    Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprianqueens.E.Li.Pratt,Swarthmore,Pa. 


(oJUEENS.    Free  list  giving  safe  method  of  introduc- 
Lntc,  ready  Feb.  15.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


ITALIAN  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  ALiso  Apiaby,  El  Tore,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 


Improved  Carniolans  always  winter  best,  breed  up 
strongest  early  in  the  spring;  the  finest  comb-honey 
builders.  (Italians  for  those  preferring  them.)  Cat- 
alog free.  W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Golden- ALL-OVER  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
bent  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10.  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Quben-Bbeedeb,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


.JAPANESE  BUCKWHEHT. 

We  have  a  supvily  "f  choic  '  Japanese  buckwheat  for 
seed  at  $2.51  per  bag  of  2  bushels;  $1.50  per  bushel;  85 
cts  Va  bushel;  45  cts.  a  P' ck,  bags  included;  shipped 
bv  freight  or  express  at  your  exp^-nse.  By  mail,  post- 
paid, at  13  cts.  pi-r  lb. 


second-hand  60-LB.    CANS. 

We  have  on  hand  from  100  t  )  2u0  boxes  of  good  sec- 
ond-hand 60-1  b.  nonfyc;vns.  lao  in  a  box.  Thd  cans 
are  free  from  rust  on  the  iusid-.  and  very  little  on  the 
outside.  The  box-s  are  r  p  lirfd  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. We  offer  these  in  5-box  lots  or  over  at  40  cts.  a 
box;  25  boxes  at  35  cts  a  box;  50  boxes  at  30  cts  a 
box.    These  prices  are  for  shipment  from  Medina  only. 


half-pound  tcmblers. 
Iq  making  up  the  two  pages  of  honey-packages  in 
our  catalog  this  year  we  omitted  the  half-pound  tum- 
bler. We  have  these  packed  32  dozen  to  the  barrel  at 
$5.50  per  barrel,  or  packed  in  parlilioned  cases  of  four 
doz  ,'n  each,  ready  feo  reship  when  the  tumblers  are 
filled  with  honey,  without  additional  packing;  parch- 
ment or  wax-paper  discs  also  included;  $1.00  per  case; 
10  cases  at  95  cts.;  25  cases  or  over  at  90  cts. 


A  B  C  of  bee  CULTUBE. 

We  want  to  hear  from  any  dealer  or  other  person 
having  one  or  more  copies  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  in  perfect  condition  to  dispose 
of.  We  shall  need  every  copy  available  for  orders  be- 
fore the  new  edition  is  ready  in  the  fall.  Several  have 
already  reported.  Let  us  hear  from  others.  The 
price  of  the  new  edition  will  be  $1.50  postpaid;  $1.25 
with  other  goods  by  express  or  freight,  and  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  wholesale  prices.  This  is 
made  necessary  by  increased  size,  better  paper  and 
printing,  and  consequent  increased  cost  to  produce 
the  book. 


QUEENS. 

At  last  we  are  in  position  to  furnish  queens  on  de- 
mand. The  season,  as  all  bee-keepers  know,  has  been 
very  late.  The  turn  has  come,  however,  and  Ital- 
queens  now  are  more  than  usually  good,  especially 
those  from  the  famous  'Vernon  Burt  stock,  which  we 
mentioned  last  year.  We  can  furnish  just  what  is 
wanted. 

Of  Caucasians  we  can  furnish  all  grades —  untested, 
tested,  select  tested,  and  breeders.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  good  (lueens  for  any  purpose  we  are  in  po- 
sition to  serve  you.  Generally  speaking,  queens 
raised  in  summer  are  better,  stronger,  and  more  uni- 
form than  those  reared  very  early  or  late  in  the  season. 
See  prices  on  page  990. 


OUB  NEW  YOBK  OFFICE. 

Our  office  in  New  York  has  removed  to  the  Evening 
Pod  building,  in  Vesey  St.,  opposite  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Paul's  church,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  New  York. 
The  new  office  is  somewhat  nearer  Broadway,  only 
the  Astor  House  intervening  between.  Our  warehouse 
is  in  Hoboken,  at  the  foot  of  7th  Street  and  River 
Road,  which  gives  us  very  close  eonncijtions  with  the 
great  transatlantic  steamers  and  the  great  railroad 
systems  which  terminate  in  New  York.  Oar  telephone 
connection  is  543  Cortland.  Call  our  manager  up,  and 
he  is  at  your  service  with  all  the  unequaled  facilities 
of  the  port  of  greater  New  York.  If  you  are  in  a  very 
great  hurry  for  goods,  .iust  let  him  know. 


FAULTLESS   SPBAYERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  implements  ever 
invented,  and  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  need- 
ed to  spray  shrubs,  plants,   and   especially  potato- 
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vines,  to  kill  the  buss.  It  is  also  used  as  a  kerosene 
sprayer  on  cattle  to  keep  off  flies.  They  are  so  cheap 
that  you  .'-hould  have  several,  each  loaded  with  the 
different  mixtures  needed  for  various  purposes.  We 
have  some  20  to  .30  dozen,  which  we  offer,  to  close  out, 
at  27  cts.  etich;  three  for  1f>  cts.;  $2.50  per  dozen,  made 
all  of  tin.  With  galvaniz^d  iron  tank.  35  cts.  each; 
three  for  .i>l  00;  $3.50  per  dozen.  We  could  not  replace 
thih  stock  to  sell  at  these  prices.  Some  of  our  deal- 
ers also  have  a  supply  on  hand. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER,  DWARF  ESSEX  RAPE,   ETC. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  crimson  clover— the  quicker 
the  better.  It  may  winter  all  right  if  you  do  not  get 
it  in  the  around  before  August;  but  the  last  of  July 
or  the  fore  part  of  August  may  be  better.  A  little 
further  south  it  gets  root  enough,  even  when  sown  in 
September  and  October;  and  we  have  hart  pretty  fair 
success  with  it  when  sown  iii  corn  the  last  time  it 
was  cultivated.  One  of  our  exchanges  suggests  that 
you  can  put  in  dwarf  Essex  rape  at  the  same  time. 
Rape  will  furnish  feed  in  the  fall,  and  the  crimson 
clover  may  be  fed  in  the  spring,  and  both  will  benefit 
the  ground  when  plowed  urderin  the  spring. 

We  have  a  good  article  of  crimson  clover  which  we 
can  furnish  at  the  following  prices:  Bushel,  $4.50; 
half-bushel,  $,'.40;  peck,  $1.25;  1  lb.,  10  cts.;  by  mail, "20 
cts  ;  3  lbs.  by  mail,  50  cts. 

From  8  to  15  lbs.  of  .«eed  are  needed  per  acre.  On 
our  enriched  underdrained  ground  we  have  never  had 
it  fail  to  winter  over  when  sown  reasonably  early. 

For  price  of  dwarf  Essex  rape,  see  page  858.  June 
15  A  leaflet  on  either  crimson  clover  or  dwarf  Essex 
rape  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 


STAINLESS-FLAG  SUNDAY;  THE  DEMAND  FOR  COPIES 
OF    THE    "STAINLESS    FLAG,"   ETC. 

When  I  agreed  to  furnish  100.000  copies  of  the  Stain- 
less Flag  provided  the  Anti-saloon  League  would 
agree  to  distribute  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  be  read  and  used,  I  was  a  little  fearful  that  the 
general  interest  would  not  be  great  enough  to  take 
care  of  so  many.  The  outcome,  however,  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  my  "  happy  surv)rises."  Just  as  soon  as 
the  last  journal  was  out.  applications  began  to  come 
in.  Very  few  asked  for  only  one  copy.  Some  wanted 
five  copies,  some  ten.  One  man  said  he  could  proba- 
bly distribute  fifty  copies  where  they  would  be  read 
and  do  good.  A  little  later  on,  one  wanted  500  copies, 
and  now  one  good  brother  who  is  superintendent  of 
the  Anti-saloon  League  in  a  large  city  thinks  he  can 
use  1000.  In  fact,  the  demand  was  so  great  that  the 
friends  will  have  to  wHit  till  more  are  printed.  Just 
now  we  are  sending  out  single  copies  only,  and  I  hope 
you  will  understand  that  your  orders  for  the  remain- 
der will  be  taken  care  of  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the 
pamphlets.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  the  Ohio  superinten- 
dent who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  wishes  us  to  state 
that  you  should  each  apply  to  your  own  State  super- 
intendent of  the  Anti-saloon  League.  Each  State  is 
supposed  to  furnish  the  "  Stainless  Flag  "  pamphlets; 
therefore  when  you  order  a  number  of  copies,  say 
more  than  five  or  ten.  apply  to  your  State  superinten- 
dent instead  of  us.  I  am  not  able  just  now  to  give  you 
the  addresses  of  the  different  State  superintendents, 
but  I  think  you  can  find  out  by  a  Jittle  inquiry. 

I  will  try  to  furnish,  in  our  ricxt,  issue,  the  address- 
es of  the  superintenaents  in  all  the  difl>^rent  States. 

On  5  or  more  copies  I  think  we  shall  have  to  ask 
applicants  to  stand  postage  or  express, 


THK  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MACADAM  ROADS. 

The  ubc.ve  is  the  title  of  a  new  bulletin.  No  29,  just 
from  the  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture.  It  is  clear  up 
to  date;  and  il  studied  and  followed  it  ought  to  be  the 
means  of  .saving  lair  nation  thousands  of  dollars  by 
telling  us  just  how  to  spend  our  time  and  money  in 
perf.  ctitig  beautiful  and  substantial  roads  throughout 
our  Country.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  drainage,  ai  d  that  is  almost  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  in  making  any  sort  of  road.  We  are 
told  that  bridge.s  and  culverts  should  always  be  con- 
structed under  the  direcii.m  of  a  careful  and  compe- 
tent engineer.  There  are  two  extremes  in  this  matter 
of  sluiceways  and  culverts     One  extreme  is  to  have 


them  so  small  that  they  can  not  carry  off  the  water. 
The  other  extreme  is  going  to  too  great  an  expense 
where  only  a  small  outlay  is  needed.  And  this  latter 
extreme  is  where  the  graft  business  gets  in.  It  is  bad 
to  make  a  culvert  that  can  not  carry  off  the  water, 
or  gets  smashed  by  the  traffic  over  it  in  just  a  short 
time;  and  it  is  also  bad  to  put  in  expensive  iron  sluice- 
ways when  a  comparatively  small  tile  or  sewer-pipe 
would  do  the  work.  We  have  some  very  good 
stone  roads  in  our  locality;  but  so  far  they  have  cost 
about  a  half  more  than  the  engineer's  estimates;  and 
after  they  were  made,  some  of  them  almost  went  to 
ruin  because  they  were  not  properly  cared  for.  This 
bulletin  says  the  maintenance  of  a  macadam  road 
should  begin  on  the  day  the  road  is  completed.  Too 
much  emphasis  can  not  well  be  put  on  this  point. 
It  is  tremendously  expensive  to  have  puddles  of 
water  standing  for  davs  and  weeks  in  any  kind  of 
road.  The  increasing  number  of  automobiles  is  con- 
stantly making  necessary  better  roads;  and  the  swift- 
ly moving  cars,  we  shall  have  to  confess,  are  doing 
a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to  good  roads  by 
Viicking  up  the  loose  sand  and  dust  and  having  it  blown 
oft'  in  the  fields.  It  seems  that  coal  tar,  oil,  and  as- 
phaltum  will  have  to  be  used  to  preserve  a  nice  smooth 
road. 

This  bulletin  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  re- 
ports from  different  States  that  have  made  big  head- 
way in  making  good  roads;  and  it  also  gives  us  some 
very  careful  estimates  as  to  the  cost,  etc.  So  far  as  I 
car  learn,  this  bulletin  is  sent  free  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 


■n^ATCH    AND  SEE  US  GROW;"  THE    INDIAN  RUNNER 
DUCKS. 

They  are  just  six  weeks  old  to-day,  July  12,  and  one 
of  them  weighs  almost  four  pounds.  I  could  not  get 
his  exact  weight,  because  he  made  such  a  lively  kick- 
ing. My  method  of  feeding  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  their  rimarkable  growth.  Their  feed  is 
ground  corn  and  oats  or  chop,  such  as  we  use  for 
horses.  This  is  mixed  with  skim  milk  or  sour  mik. 
I  give  them  just  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  and  no 
more,  and  feed  thena  only  when  they  get  hungry 
enough  to  come  up  and  tease  for  their  rations.  Dur- 
ing rainy  weather,  when  they  can  find  plenty  of  an- 
gleworms and  insects,  they  do  not  seem  to  care  much 
for  their  feed;  but  at  other  times  they  come  around 
for  it  about  tnree  times  a  day.  When  the  chopped 
feed  is  wet  up  with  water  it  does  not  seem  to  sustain 
them  as  long  as  when  it  is  wet  up  with  milk.  With 
the  milk  they  do  very  well  on  two  feeds  a  day.  When 
there  is  no  milk,  however,  it  takes  about  three  feeds. 


Convention  Notice. 


PROGRAM     OF    THE    EIGHTH     ANNUAL    MEETING     OF 
THE  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION,  COL- 
LEGE STATION,    TEXAS,    JULY    23-25. 

The  annual  address  by  the  President. 
Reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting. 
Report  of  the  Secretary. 
Business  of  the  association. 
Discussions. 

1.  Making  hives  at  home;  some  facts  and  figures,  ty 
O.  P.  Hyde,  Floresville. 

2.  Why  I  prefer  the  shallow  divisible  hives  and  su- 
pers throughout,  over  deeper  ones,  by  Louis  H,  Scholl, 
New  Braunfels. 

3.  Some  short  cuts  in  running  a  large  number  of 
out-yards,   by  W.  O.  Victor,  Hondo. 

4.  Are  the  Holy  Land  and  Cyprian  bees  an  all- 
purpose  bee  for  the  average  bee-keeper  ?  by  W.  H. 
Laws,  Beeville. 

5.  Baby  or  large  nuclei.  Which  are  in  most  exten- 
sive use.  and  why  ?  by  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville. 

'6.  Bee-keepers'  exhibits  at  fairs  and  as  an  adver- 
tising medium,  by  C.  S.  Phillips.  Waco. 

7.  The  pure-food  laws  and  honey  prices  for  Texas 
bee-keepers,  by  Udo  Toepperwein,  San  Antonio. 

8.  How  are  the  funds  appropriated  for  foul-brood 
inspection  used  'i  by  A.  F.  Conradi,  College  Station. 

The  question-box  is  again  to  be  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  program,  in  which  all  bee-keepers 
present  may  talt^e  part  and  ask  such  questions  that 
are  of  interest  to  therh.  A  large  attendance  is  ex- 
pected. There  will  be  a  low  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile, 
round  trip,  to  College  this  year. 
Louis  H.  .«choll.  Secy  and  Treas.,  W.  O.  Victor, 
New  Braunfels,  Texas.  Com.  on  Prog. 
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POOR  HONEY  CROP 

in  1906,  but  we  sold  in  Michigan 

1,143*000  i^ewis  Seaions 

Six  Carloads  Now  In. 

The  rush  is  now  on.  Do  not  send  your  oi'ders  to  the  one- 
horse  dealer  and  be  disappointed.  We  ship  goods  the  sanie 
tlay  order  is  received.  Our  shipping  facilities  are  the  best  in 
Alichigan — 74  freight  and  55  express  trains  daily. 

G.  Woodman  Co. 

Long-distance  phones:    Bell,  181;  Citizens,  3120. 

Grs^Fid  Rapids,    Mich. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


^Sl  with  wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness  of  the   farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  arle.    Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels.  Catalogue/r?e. 

EaiXPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  91 A    Quincy.  III. 


Vc 


AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN 

Most  Practical  Poultry  Journal  Published. 
Devoted  to  Profitable  Farm,  Poultry,  and 
the  allied  Interests  of  the  Farmer  and 
Ruralist,  their  wives  and  children. 

26th  year.  Beautifully  printed  and  illustrated. 
Up-to-date  and  helpful.  Best  known  writers; 
show  how  to  succeed.  Specially  edited  for  women 
and  children  SO  cents  per  year.  Special  intro= 
duction  offer  to  new  annual  subscribers  until 
Sept.  1,  1907.  Only  25  cents,  or  for  3  >  cents  we 
will  include  a  large  illustrated  poultry  book  in- 
valuable to  every  one  interested.  Stamps  ac- 
cepted.  Sample  copy  free.  Don't  miss  this  offer. 

AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN,     * 
Department  B.  C.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


LICE  AND 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THEM 

I^ambert's  Old  Keliablti  "Death  tf>  Lice" 
sliiiply  exterminates  all  kinds  of  lice  on 
poultry.    One  can  o£  Lambert's  will   save 
dozens  o£  dollars  in  the  hatching  season. 
Use  it  on  your  setting  hens,  no  lice 
on  the  chicks.    Sample  10c.  100  oz.  $1. 
l',")7  Pocket  I'.ook  "I'liintei-.s"  frep. 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 
687Monou  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


METAL  RfOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching 
and  Brooding  iilant  for  $7.50;  3 
Ots.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Full  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Liowest  prices,  i 
Free  catalog.  Write  to-dav. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223.  Fimlra.  N.  Y. 


gOj  Hand- woven  byTIexi- 
OWCeans  in  Mexico,  from 
palm  fiber;  double 
weave,  durable,  and 
light  weight,  with  col- 
ored design  in  brim.  It 
retails  at  61;  sent  post- 
)aid  for  600  to  introduce 
)ur  Mexican  hats  and 
'  drawn-work.  Same  hat 
plain,  40e;  both  for  75c. 
Large,    medium,    and 

small    sizes.     Fine    for 

fishing.  Lj.r.j.,..^,  staouuic.  and  gardening.     Hat  booklet  free. 
The  Francis  E.Lester  Co., Dept.AA.Mesilla  Park, N.M. 


BARNES' 

HAiMDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.  F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street 
ROCKFORD.         ILLiNOtS 


W'-Ml 


^SPRAY  PUMPS 

'ftKEDFFlYOORHATTOUIE  MYERS" 

■  The  Pamp  that  pumps 

easy  and  throws  a  ralj 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  bes? 
pump,  that's  a  Myers,. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tool® 
sBarn  DoorHang> 
ers.  Send  for  cata^^ 
log  and  prices. 
F.  E.  Myera^feBro^ 
Ashland,  Ohio. 
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Price  List  of 


Bees  amd  Q^^^'^^ 


Home-bred   Italian   Queens 

Oct.  to  June.        June  to  Oct. 

Untested  queen $1.25  $1.00 

Select  untested  queen 1.50  1.25 

Tested  queen 3.50  2.00 

Select  tested  queen 3.50  3.00 

Breeding  queen — _. 6.00  5.00 

Select  breeding  queen 9.00  7.50 

Extra  select  breeding  queen,  one  year  old 12.00  10.00 

Imported  Italian   Queens 

Best  imported  queen $5.00        Fair  imported  queen $3.00 

SotitKern-bred   Italian  Queens, 

For  those  who  desire  to  get  pure  Italian  stock  at  a  moderate  pi'ice,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  queens  direct  from  our  breeders  in  the  South  at  following  scale  of  prices: 

Oct.  to  June.  June  to  Oct. 

Untested  queen $1.00  $  .75 

Select  untested  queen 1.25  1.00 

Tested  queen 1.75  1.50 

Select  tested  queen 3.00  2.50 

5-banded  Italians,  Carniolans,   or   Caucasians 

These  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  prices  as  our  home-bred  Italian  queens 

Nuclei  and  Full   Colonies 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  and  full  colonies  of 
bees  in  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives  or  Danzenbaker  hives.  The  nuclei  are  put  up  in 
light  shipping-boxes  made  of  basswood,  the  sides  of  which  are  only  three- sixteenths 
inch  thick,  and  the  ends  one-half  inch.  The  top  and  bottom  are  covered  with  wire 
cloth.  This  makes  a  very  light  package,  affords  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  shipping  from  500  to  1000  miles.  The  bees  so  put  up  almost  invari- 
ably go  through  in  good  order  with  little  or  no  loss. 

"Wbat  Can   be   Done  witb   Our  Nuclei 

Any  of  our  nuclei,  even  the  one-frame,  will  make  good  strong  colonies  by  fall  if 
properly  handled. 

Prices  of  Nuclei 

*  Oct.  to  June.        June  to  Oct. 

One-frame  nucleus,  without  queen $  3.00  $  2.00 

Two-frame  nucleus,  without  queen 4.50  3.00 

Three-frame  nucleus,  without  queen 5.50  3.50 

Colony  in  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hive,  no  queen 10.00  '         7.50 

Colony  in  ten-frame  Danzenbaker  hive,  no  queen 11.00  8.00 

Colony  in  ten-frame  Dovetailed  hive,  no  queen 12.00  9.00 

Purchaser  should  select  a  queen  from  the  list  above  for  each  nucleus  and  include 
the  price  of  queen. 

Where  a  customer  desires  queen's  wings  clipped  a  charge  of  25  cts.  extra  will  be  made. 


tDhe  A.  I.  Root  Co.  ^   Medina,  Ohio. 


Either  Golden  or 
Leather  colored. 


The  Stock  with 
a  Reputation. 


ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


"One  of   your  queens   made  a  record   of  350 
pounds  of  nice  comb  honey  in  1904." 

Jos.  A.  Renkcke,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Prieesof  queens  after  June  15:      1  6  12 

Select  untested $  .75  $4.00  $7.00 

Tested 1.00  5.00  9.00 

Breeders 3.00 


Two 

Carloads 

of 

Root's 

Bee-keepers' 

Supplies. 


Mfrs. 
of 

Weed 
New-Process 

Comb 
Foundation. 


BUCK$c  WILSON 

BUTLER  CO.   AUGUSTA,  KANSAS 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENTS 

If  you  are  in  a  rush  for  supplies 
at  present,  send  us  your  orders. 
We    have  a  large    stock    of 

Root  Co/s  Supplies 

on  hand  to  fill  orders  prompt- 
ly.    Also  a  fine  lot    of    Italian 

Queens  and  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei and  full  colonies.  Send  for 
our    forty-page  catalog,   etc. 

JohnNebel&SonSup.Co. 

Mont^.  Co.      ::       High  Hill,  Mo. 


We  are  now 
prepared  to 
furnish  these 
items  at  fol- 
lowing prices: 


Unwaxed  Post- 
per  100     age 

Inner  Shells,    65c    5c 
Holding  Shells,  65c    5c 

If  waxed,  add  $1.00  per  100 
Die  for  Inner  Shell,  .  35c 


The  A.  I.  Root 

Company  ^^ 


SMALL  FRAME  FILLED  WITH  CUPS 


Medina, 


Ohio 


WE  ARE  NOT  IN  A  TRUST 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that  bee-keepers  use  at  Lowest  Prices.    Quality  the  highest.     We've  been 
making  them  twenty-five  years. 

A  »,^.^*.i.*»^«-.     D^^   1^^^..^^     A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-jour-  C/^—  "V-i. 

/American  oee-keeper.  nai  which  we  have  published  for  i?  year.s.  oUc  I  r. 

Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

THE  W.  T.   FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT    G                  .•        .'        .•         .•        JAMESTOWN,    N.    Y. 

NEW  GOODS!    BIG  STOCK! 

NEW  WAREHOUSE               ROOT'S  GOODS                PROMPT  SHIPMENT                LOW  FREIGHT 

Every  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.    Bees  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.    Book  your  orders  at  once,              ' 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.    Catalog  sent  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  241  Bull  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

Beeswax! 

Dadant's 

Excels  Foundation 

Wherever   you    are   you    can   get   our 
goods.     Write   us   and   we   will   either 
make  you  prices  or  will  tell  you  where 
you   can   get  our  foundation  nearer  to 
you.    We  have  agents  everywhere.    .    . 

Bee-supplies 

We  handle  every  kind  of    bee-keepers' 
supplies  and  only  the  very  best.     Early 
order  discounts  given  now  on  supplies 
and  foundation.     Write  us  before    sell- 
ing your  beeswax  or  buying   your  sea- 
son's supplies 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 

ROOT   \ 

GOO  US  for  the  West 

Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best  ?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7lh  St.   Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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'*The  Story  of  Honey-comb" 

By  E.  F.  Bigelow 


The  A.  I.  Root   Company,  Medina,   Ohio,  U.   S.  A. 

Entered        at        the      Postoffice,       Medina,       Ohio,       as        Second  -  class        Matter 


SHIPPING 


The  "  Root  Quality  "  non-drip  kind; 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

vSections  and  Foundation 


BY    FIRST    EXPRESS. 

BEESWAX  WANTED 


M.  H.  HUNT  ®.  SON 

REDFORD. 


j^ 


j^ 


JS/ 


JS^ 


MICH. 


THE 

SWARMING 

SEASON 

is  here.  Are  you  prepared  ?  Why  not  order 
your  supplies  now,  and  take  advantage  of 

Low  Freight  Rates 

from  TOLEDO,  which  places  our 
goods  in  your  door  cheaper  than  you 
can  get  them  elsewhere.  We  afford  you 
every  advantage  in  both  Poultry  and 
Bee  Supplies.  We  sell  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co. 's  bee-supplies,  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  Prairie  State  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Our   Large   Illustrated    Catalog 

illustrates  and  describes  our  complete 
line;  tells  how  to  raise  bees  and  chick- 
ens successfully.     .     Free  upon  request. 


The  Griggs  Bros,  k  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  Sl,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


APICULTEURS 

des  pays  de  langue  Francaise. 
Nous  vous  informons  qui 

L'Apiculture  Nouvelle 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
Europeenp.reconnus  comme  Apiculteurs  eminents. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  I'Union  Postale,  contre  I'envoi  par 
mandat  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  numero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
francais  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demande, 
adressee  a 

Emlle  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  I'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis   142  Paris    (lOe) 

France. 


L'Edition  Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  1' Apiculture 
•Bt  esalement  parue. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 

GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.  You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.  You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stock 
is  complete ;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.  Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 

WANTED. 

Fancy  White  Comb  and  White  Clo- 
ver Extracted 

HONEY. 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
finest  Golden  ItaliEms,  Red -clovers,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

/  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.  WEBEIR 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  RULES. 

Tancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straig-ht,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  comts  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
•comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


TTie  prices  here  quoted  are  zvholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

Denver. — We  have  had  only  a  few  cases  of  new 
fancy  white  comb  honey  in,  which  sold  readily  at 
$4.00  per  case  of  24  sections.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
figure  will  be  obtainable  for  any  length  of  time.  We 
quote  light  amber  extracted  at  6%  to  754,  and  white 
at  "54  to  8^3.  We  pay  24  to  26  cents  for  clean  yellow 
wax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Asso'n, 

July  15.  

St.  Louis.— There  are  a  few  more  lots  of  comb 
Ihoney  arriving  in  this  market,  and  we  quote:  fancy 
white,  1.5  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  light  amber,  13  to  14; 
broken  and  inferior,  less.  Extracted,  light  amber,  in 
5-gallon  cans,  6  to  7;  in  barrels,  about  454  to  5;  South- 
ern, in  barrels,  354  to  454;  in  5-gallon  cans,  Ic  more. 
Beeswax,  firm  at  31  for  choice  pure.  All  impure  and 
inferior,  less.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

July  22.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Indianapolis.— New  fancy  white  comb  honey  sells 
to  the  retail  grocery  trade  in  lots  of  one  to  ten  cases 
at  1754  to  18;  best  grades  of  extracted  in  five-gallon 
cans  sells  for  95^  to  10;  some  foreign  extracted  offered 
at  slightly  lower  prices.  Beeswax  plentiful,  and  sells 
Jor  $35.00  per  100  pounds. 

Walter  S.  Pouder, 

July  22.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Kansas  City.— The  market  here  is  bare  of  new 
honey.  A  few  cases  are  coming  to  market,  but  stock 
is  not  as  good  as  former  season.  Most  bee-keepers  in 
this  section  report  a  light  flow  of  early  honey.  We 
quote  the  market  here  to-day  at  $3.50  for  fancy  white 
comb  down  to  $2.75  for  amber  and  off  grade  ;  extract- 
ed, Wi  to  9.  C-  C.  Clemons  &  Co- 
July  22.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cincinnati — The  demand  for  extracted  honey  does 
not  come  up  to  expfectations,  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Quotations  range 
about  the  same  as  published  recently.  Amber  in 
barrels,  at  554  to  69i,  according  to  the  quality.  Fancy 
white  extracted  honey  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  at 
9c.  As  yet,  there  is  no  new  comb  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket. We  are  paying  28c  cash,  and  30  in  trade,  deliv- 
ered here,  for  choice  yellow  beeswax  free  from  dirt. 
The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

July  3.  No.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Chicago.— Very  little  honey  of  the-yield  of  1907  has 
come  on  this  market.  What  has  come  in  the  way  of 
white  comb  has  sold  readily  at  16c.  There  is  no  call 
for  other  grades  at  the  present  time.  Very  little  de- 
mand for  extracted,  and  a  tendency  not  to  take  it  at 
over  7c  for  the  best  grades  of  white.  Beeswax  con- 
tinues to  sell  well  at  32c.       R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

July  8.  199  So.  Water  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Cincinnati.— The  market  on  fancy  comb  and  white- 
clover  extracted  is  entirely  exhausted.  We  quote 
you  light  amber  in  barrels  at  5^-t  to  6c;  in  cans,  Ic  per 
lb.  higher.  We  are  selling  beeswax  at  32c;  market 
dull.  C.  H.  W.  Weber. 

July  8,  2146  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Detroit.— Market  very  quiet  with  very  little  old 
honey  left,  and  no  new  honey  offered  yet.  Season 
will  be  about  two  weeks  late  in  this  respect.  No 
prices  can  be  given  except  No.  1  or  A  No.  1  will  bring 
a  good  price  if  offered  early.  Beeswax,  27  to  29c. 
M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

July  10.  Bedford,  Mich. 


Zanesvillb. — There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
honey,  consumers  turning,  of  necessity,  to  extracted, 
there  being  no  comb  on  the  market.  I  quote  pound 
jars  at  $2.20  per  dozen  wholesale  For  good  quality 
of  beeswax  I  pay  33  f.  o.  b.  Zanesville,  in  exchange  for 
bee-supplies.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 

July  19.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


St.  Paul.— No  honey  offered  for  sale,  and  no  prices 
quoted  at  present. 

W.  H.  Patton,  Sec.  Board  of  Trade, 
July  12.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Liverpool. — The  market  prices  remain  unchang- 
ed, but  there  has  been  good  inquiry.  Honey,  Chilian 
and  Peruvian.  S's  to  Hi;  California,  Z%  to  854:  Ja- 
maican, 3^4^  to  65^.  Beeswax,  prices  unchanged:  mar- 
ket steady.  Chilian,  30  to  3154.  West  Indian,  295i  to 
31.  Taylor  &  Co., 

7  Tithebarn  Street. 


HAVRE.  Beeswax,  32  to  .33.  Marseilles.— Beeswax, 
31  to  32  cents.  Honey  stationary  at  last  month's 
prices. 


WANTED,  COMB  HONEY 

WRITE  us  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  ANY  TO  OFFER. 


WE    PAY    THE    DAY   SHIPMENT    ARRIVES 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH   CO., 

51  WALNUT  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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EVANS  &  TURNER 

-^COLUMBUS,  OHIO -^ 

WANT 

TO  BUY 

1907 

CROP 

COMB 

HONEY 


Write  us  immediately,  nam- 
ing price  on  differentgrades. 

We  want  to  h  ear  especially  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Producers 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND   SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

Pat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 

Awarded  Higliest  Prize 

A  GOLD   MEDAL 

St.  I.ouis,  1004. 


IS  THE  BEST. 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N.  E.  France,  Platteville. 
Wis. ,  General  Manager  c  f  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  tilling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALLOTHERS.— Mr.  Grant  Stanley,Nisbet, 
Pa —"After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,Tenn. 
'—"I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season. 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  bee-keeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  ard  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.— Dr.  Reginald  Munson, 
Washington,  D.  C— "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan-ze,  L,ar^e  3%-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,$3;  flve,$4.50. 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet, 
sent  free  on  request.  Send  also  address  of  your  bee- 
keeping friends  for  same. 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money^orders  on  Norfolk.) 


S.T.FISHSc  CO. 


Established  1876. 


189  South  Water  Street, 


CHICAGO. 


RECEIVERS   AND   .SHIPPERS   OF 


Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

and  Beeswax  in  car  lots  and  less. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  honey-producers  throughout  the  United  States,  advising  what  they  will 
have  to  offer  during  the  season  of  1907.    Mention  quantUn.  quality,  style  ofpackaae,  and  price.         ^^^„      _,„ 
Long-distance  phone.  Main  1028.  Reference,  First  Nat' 1  Bank.  Chicago.  Respectfully,    S.  T.  FISH  &  CO. 
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Circulation  32,000 


72  pages,  semi-montlily 
$1.00  per  year 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 
Published  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


J.  T.  Calvebt,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-grder,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country,  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,  FRANCE.  E.  Bondonneau,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7^  tr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND,  H.  L.  Jones. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co..  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


$53.700 

Made  by  O-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO 

combir&ation 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 

We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
daily.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "O-HI-O" 
is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  on,ce  and  we  will  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
30  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstuffs. 

Handsomely  illustrated  cataloa  .free. 

"O-HI-O"    COOKER  CO. 

908  Jefferson  Av.>  Toledo,  O. 
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SYSTEM 


Diamonds  credit 


YOU  CAN  EASILT  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OK  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one. 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-flfth  on  delivery,  balance  in 
8  equal  monthly  payments.  Tour  credit  is  pfood.  As  a  pure  Investment  nothing  Is  safer  than  a  Diamond. 
I  npTIC  1'HE  OLD  REHABtiE  OKIGINAt  DIAMOND  I  20%  annual  Increase  in  value.  Written 
l_!rXJJ*.    ^^    «     AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE,  guarantee  of  quality  and  value.    Cata- 

■wBROS.  A  CO.  Dept.    H637  .  98  to  »8  State  St..  Chicago.   IH.  [loguofree.  Write  for  It  today.   I)n  It  nnu> 


rff^         Hand-woven  by^Mexi- 
OvICcans    in    Mexico,   from 
palm    fiber;     double 
weave,  durable,    and 
light  weight,  with   col- 
ored design  In  brim.    It 
retails  at  $1;  sent  post- 
paid for  50c  to  introduce 
)ur  Mexican  hats   and 
Jrawn-work.    Same  hat 
plain,  40c ;  both  for  76c. 
Large,    medium,    and 
small    sizes.      Fine    for 
,  <tud  gardening.    Hat  booklet  free. 
The  Francis  E.Lester  Co., Dept.AA.MesiUa  Park, N.M. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  light  that  makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  service  with  NO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR,  ^very  harner  equal  to  100  candles 
burning  atons  time.  Think  of  it — brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  You  can- 
not afford  to  bo  without  it.  Over  100  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  Airent«  Wanted  Eferywhere, 
TUB  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,    306   K.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


/'spray  pumps 


TjWJEOfFpUR  HATTD7HE  MYERff 

YEl 


The  Pump  that  pamps- 
easy  and  throws  a  tiiW 
flow.  The  cheapeai^ 
pump  is  the  beeS 


era.     Send  for  catk" 

mlog  and  prices. 
F.E.  Myers  &BrOa 
Awhland,  Ohio. 


If   You    'Want    tHe    Bee  -  booh 

that  "  covers  the  wlicle  apicultural 
field  more  .-ompletely  th  n  any  other 
publisli-d, "   send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooK,  Claremont.  Calif. 

FOR    HIS 

•* Bee-Keepers*  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


r^I  IXC  USED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 

k>\j  l\3  ^^  are  from 
The  Mucler,£ncravinc  Co, 

MUGLER.  BLD'C.    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Vs 


AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN 

Most  Practical  Poultry  Journal  Published. 
Devoted  to  Profitable  Farm,  Poultry,  and 
the  allied  Interests  of  the  Farmer  and 
Ruralist,  their  wives  and  children. 

26th  year.  Beautifully  printed  and  illustrated. 
Up-to-date  and  helpful.  Best  known  writers; 
showhowtosuc'cetd.  Specially  edited  for  women 
and  children.  50  cents  per  year.  Special  intro- 
duction offer  to  new  annual  subscribers  until 
Sept.  t,  1907.  Only  25  cents,  or  for  ^0  cents  we  I 
will  include  a  large  illustrated  pjj  f  rj  book  in- 
valuable to  every  one  interested  f  stamps  ac- 
cepted.  Sample  copy  free.   Don't  miss  this  offer.- 

AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN, 
Department  B.  C.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Full  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  cat  alog.  Write  to-day. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223.  Flmira,  N.  Y. 


The 


HAVEALOOU 


Poultry  Journal.  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Nunnber  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
Dieces  in  oil,  costing  $1,000,  and 
oook  plans  for  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  We  will  tell  you  How 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
\6  Cord  BId'q,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  low  wagoi 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  a  ny- 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
\vii1t)i  of  tire.  HiU)8  to  tit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  91   H  Quincy,  III. 
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THE  INDUSTRIOUS  HEN. 

This  is  the  leading  poultry  journal  of  the  South 
published  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  the  hot-bed  of 
poultrydom.  It  is  a  handsome  9x12  magazine  of  50 
to  80  pages,  printed  in  colors,  and  the  best  that  comes 
to  our  table.  Its  corps  of  writers  are  thoroughly 
trained  and  practical  men  and  women,  and  its  one 
dozen  on  more  departments  are  each  presided  over 
by  an  expert  in  his  line.  It  publishes  more  original 
poultry  news,  beautifully  illustrated,  than  the  ma- 
jority of  poultry  journals,  besides  its  many  pages  of 
departments,  as  follows:  Turkey,  water-fowls,  pig- 
eons. Angora  goats,  bees,  dogs,  pet  stock,  nut  cul- 
ture, veterinary,  dairy,  hogs,  and  boys.  Any  one  of 
these  departments  is  worth  the  subscription  price, 
50  cents.  

Perhaps  you  may  have  overlooked  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Myers  lock-stitch  awl  on  another  page, 
yet  it  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  neatest  and  cleverest 
inventions  for  farm  use  ever  brought  before  the 
public.  Small  as  it  is,  this  awl  makes  a  lock  stitch 
just  as  a  modern  sewing-machine  does.  It  is  in- 
valuable for  repairing  shoes,  harnpss,  carpets,  sails, 
gloves,  mittens,  saddles,  robes,  comforts,  fur  coats, 
and  similar  articles.  It  costs  a  dollar,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  can  very  easily  save  a  dollar  in  mak- 
ing repairs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  in  carrying  a  thing  to  town  to  have  it  mend- 
ed. It  should  captivate  every  farmer  in  the  land. 
The  C.  A.  Mvers  Co.  are  anxious  to  secure  agents  of 
the  sale  of  the  lock-stitch  awl  in  all  localities  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Their  address  is  6537  Woodlawn 
Av.,  Chicago,  111.  Write  them,  mentioning  Glean- 
ings.   

We  desire  to  call  attention  again  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Cooker  Co.,  of  Toledo,  O.,  who  are 
making  a  bid  to  secure  the  services  of  competent 
persons  to  push  their  steam  cookers  in  all  localities 
not  now  covered  by  their  agents.  They  claim  to 
have  a  good  thing  for  all  housekeepers  who  desire 
to  lessen  the  labor  and  drudgery  of  the  kitchen,  more 
particularly  during  the  trying  months  of  summer, 
when  to  go  near  a  stove  is  quite  uncomfortable.  It 
is  also  claimed  these  utensils  require  much  less  at- 
tention, as  there  is  no  danger  of  burning  the  food 
while  other  duties  are  being  attended  to. 

We  think  there  is  no  question  that  the  modern 
steam  cooker  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  of  a  home 


kitchen,  and  a  very  large  number  have  been  sold, 
and  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing,  both  in 
this  and  other  lands.  Possibly  the  reader  has  test- 
ed one  at  home,  and  is,  therefore,  in  position  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  matter.  Any  one  who 
has  actually  tried  one  ought  to  make  a  good  sales 
agent  to  others,  and  we  believe  the  company  will 
make  such  a  one  a  liberal  offer.  The  better  way  in 
any  case  would  be  to  write  to  the  company,  asking 
for  terms  before  the  territory  is  taken  up.  Please 
mention  Gleanings  in  replying  to  all  advertise- 
ments. 


NOT  giving  a  square  DEAL. 

Sometimes  we  receive  complaints  like  the  follow- 
ing: "  You  claim  that  all  the  advertisements  in  your 

journal  are  responsible.    Now,  I  sent  to the 

queen-breeder  for  two  untested  queens,  and  he  sent 
me  two  queens,  and  one  died  before  it  got  out  of  the 
cage,  and  the  other  was  not  much  better  than  a 
yellow-jacket,  and  that  did  live  long  enough  to  lay 
a  few  eggs  and  then  died.  I  wrote  him  about  it,  and 
then  he  sent  me  a  black  queen,  and  that  has  one 
wing  cut  off,  so  that  must  be  an  old  queen.  I  did 
not  take  notice  of  the  other  two,  if  they  had  their 
wings  cut  off  or  not,  but  surely  they  were  old  queens. 
So  he  has  my  money  and  I  have  nothing  for  it.  Now 
do  you  think  that  an  honest  man':  I  think  such  a 
man  should  be  crossed  off  the  list." 

In  this  case  we  know  the  breeder  very  well,  and 
the  kind  of  stock  he  puts  out,  and  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  both.  It  is  clear  the  queens  were  sent, 
and  both  arrived  alive;  but  on  complaint  he  sent 
another.  This  we  think  shows  an  earnest  desire  t  ■) 
give  a  square  deal,  as  he  was  not  obliged  to  replace 
a  queen  which  arrived  alive.  As  to  the  color,  opin- 
ions differ,  but  a  great  many  want  bright-yellow 
queens.  In  this  case  the  breeder  thought  he  would 
satisfy  his  customers  better  by  sending  leather-col- 
ored stock,  as  the  buyer  wanted  them  for  honey 
production.  All  the  way  through  the  breeder  did 
his  best,  even  going  to  the  trouble  of  clipping  the 
queen's  wings  gratis,  and  yet  his  customer  was  un- 
satisfied. It  seems  clear  to  us  there  is  no  ground 
for  our  interference  with  this  deal,  but  it  is  evident 
one  correspondent  does  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  our  guarantee.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  respon- 
sible for  these  little  differences  of  opinion.  II  we  did 
our  troubles  would  never  end. 
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JOSEPH  HORNECO. 


PITTSBURG 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


What  Clearance  Prices  Mean. 

Merely  to  show  the  feminine  readers  of 
Gleanings  how  cheaply  they  can  buy  things 
in  our  Mail-order  Department,  at  the  present 
time,  the  foUowinK  is  submitted  at  random  : 

I5cand  1 8c  White  Dotted  Swisses,  lOcyd. 

35c  White  Figured  Swisses    .  1 5c  yd. 

lOc  Colored  Wash  Goods    .  .    5c  yd. 

15c  Colored  Wash  foods .    .  7c  yd. 

30c  Natural  Linen    .    .    .  .  1 8c  yd. 

85c  India  Silk     ....  85c  yd. 

85c  Striped  Louisines  Silks.  .  45c yd. 

75c  and  $1.00  Mohairs  .    .  40Gyd. 

75c  and  $1.00  Voiles  .    .  .  40c yd. 

75c  and  $1.00  Black  Panama.  40c yd. 

$1.00  and  $1.25  Black  Serge  .  BOcyd. 

And  we  could  go  on  and  on  and  print  any 
amount  of  like  illustrations.  Suppose  you 
communicate  with  our  Mail-order  Department. 


SEE 
THAT  LOOP 


it. 


Costs    only 
$1.00,    prepaid. 
Get  one  and  se 
cure  the   agency 
in    your    locality 
Every   one    buys 
Great  opportunity  for 
agents  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  One  agent  sold  100  in 
i  days.  Write  for  booklet  B  8 

C.  A.  HTERS  CO 
6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111, 


MYERS   LOOK! 
STITCH  AWL 

Makes  same  stitch  as  sew- 
ing machine.  Repairs 
shoes,  harness,  carpets, 
awnings,  sails,  gloves, 
i  1 1  e  n  s  saddles, 
robes,  comforts  or 
fur  coats.  You 
need  one, your 
n  e  i  gh D  o  r 
needs  one 
v^k^       every 


IF 


You  want  BEST    GOODS 
QUICKEST,   rderof  PEIRCE. 


R  0  0  T'S    GOODS    A  ND    PRICES. 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Italian  Queens   ^  >^  ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Robt.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Oswei^o.  111. 


making 
Concrete 
Building 

Blocks 


No  Experience  Necessary 

Only  common  labor  required.  With  our  instruc- 
tions, the  beginner  can  make  as  good  blocks  as  an 
experienced  mechanic. 

Own  a  Factory 

There  is  big  money  in  their  manufacture. sStart 
with  one  or  two  machines  and  make  them  pay  for  a. 
big  equipment.  We  outfit  you  with  the  best  machines 
at  reasonable  prices,  on  easy  terms. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog.     It  tells  all  about  mixing. 

Medina  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

22  Court  Street  Medina,  Ohio 


IBREEDINC- 
. QUEENS 


AT  THIS  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR  better 
queens  are  bred  than  at  any  other.  This 
is  natural,  as  the  conditions  are  most  fa- 
vorable to  a  high  organic  development  of  the 
queen.  For  this  reason  this  is  the  time  of  times 
to  look  around  for  a  breeding-queen  of  high 
quality.  By  watching  the  performance  of  a 
queen  now,  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  judge 
what  she  can  do.  Those  who  intend  to  get  a 
new  breeder  for  next  season's  operation  ought 
to  bear  this  in  mind  and  get  in  their  order  for 
what  they  will  need  in  ample  time.  Even  if 
they  do  not  require  the  queen  at  once  it  wouldi 
be  safer  and  better  in  every  way  to  order  now 
what  is  neejjed. 

Spring  compared  with  summer  is  a  poor  time 
to  order  select  breeding-queens  by  mail  for 
several  reasons,  and  we  advise  parties  desiring 
an  extra-fine  breeder  to  send  their  orders  now. 
If  desired  we  will  retain  the  queen  till  next 
spring,  sending  it  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. We  desire  to  impress  on  our  customers 
that  it  takes  careful  observation  during  the 
height  of  the  breeding  season  to  determine 
just  what  a  iiueen  is  worth  as  a  breeder  f/>r 
producing  fancy  stock.    Prices  are  as  foUo^: 

Breeding-queen $5.00 

Select  Breeding-queen   7.50 

Extra-select  Breeding-queen.    .10.00 
Special  breeding-queens  at  $25.00  and  up  a  mat- 
ter of  correspondence. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,   O. 
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Our  Adverlising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages  SOpercentaddltlonal. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  BO  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  B  per  cent. 
Cash  discount.  If  paid  In  10  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly.  ,       ^,  ,  ^  ^ 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  display 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against 
rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trif- 
ing  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  advertisers.  With  regard  to  the 
classified  columns,  we  can  not  protect  our  read- 
ers from  what  they  consider  bad  trades,  where 
there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  This  would  be  impossible;  but  we  do 
protect  them  from  all  deadbeats  and  swindlers. 
Of  course  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  an  honest  bankrupt  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  BEE  Culture  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FAIRS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

We  are  anxious  to  give  all  the  attention  we  can  to 
fairs  and  exhibitions  in  the  columns  of  Gleanings, 
and  to  facilitate  the  insertion  of  notices  of  premi- 
um lists  we  respectfully  ask  our  friends  to  send  in 
their  communications  in  ample  time.  The  demand 
on  our  columns  is  so  great  we  are  obliged  to  ar- 
range matters  of  this  kind  much  ahead  of  time. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  give  as  much  prominence 
as  possible  to  exhibitions  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  increase  of  sales  of  honey  and  beeswax,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  solicit  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  all  practical  bee-keepers  who  have  this  subject 
to  attend  to  in  their  locality. 


preliminary  notice  of  the  bee  show  of  the 
worcester  county  bee-keepers'  associa- 
tion, horticultural  hall.  wor- 
cester, mass.,  sept.  13,  14. 
Conditions  of  E,vhibition:—\.  The   exhibition  is 
strictly  free  to  all.    There  are  no  entry  fees.    There 
are  no  chasges  for  space.    The  exhibition  is  free  to 
the  public. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibition  is  threefold:  To 
bring  together  for  display  and  competition  the  prod- 
ucts of  bee-keepers;  to  bring  together  for  competi- 
tion and  display  the  products  of  manufacturers, 
publishers,  and  tradesmen;  to  educate  the  public. 

3.  A  hrst,  second,  and  third  prize  (consisting  of  a 
ribbon)  will  be  granted  in  each  scheduled  exhibition. 
An  award  of  merit  will  be  granted  all  worthy  dis- 
plays by  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  others 
whose  exhibit  is  not  provided  for  by  numbers  1  to  15 
of  the  schedule. 

4.  The  hall  is  central,  large,  well  lighted,  and  ful- 
ly equipped  with  tables,  covers,  dishes,  elevator,  etc. 
For  special  conveniences,  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  or  Mr.  A.  A.  Hixon,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Exhibits  may  be  sent  so  as  to 
reach  the  hall  any  time  the  week  of  Sept.  8,  and  will 
be  taken  care  of  till  the  exhibition.  Program  will 
be  published  in  Gleanings  for  Aug.  15. 
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^  >^    HARDY  BEES.  >^  ^ 


Bees  of  the  Superior  Stock,  furnished  by  J.  P. 
Moore,  of  Kentucky,  are  the  best  honey-g-atherers  I 
ever  owned.  Thpy  are  gentle— smoke  is  seldom  nec- 
essary in  handling  them,  and  very  little  at  that.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  are  very  hardy,  seem  to  have 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  vitality.  We  had 
a  very  striking  example  of  this  last  spring  at  one  of 
our  apiaries  in  Northern  Michigan.  About  one-half 
of  the  bees  were  of  this  strain,  and  the  others  of  sev- 
eral different  strains.  The  Moore  strain  of  bees  were 
quiet  all  winter,  consuming  very  little  honey,  coming 
out  in  the  spring  fully  as  strong  as  they  went  in. 
Then,  still  further,  they  "  stood  up  "  during  the  try- 
ing weather  that  followed  after  they  were  set  out  of 
the  cellar.  When  colonies  of  other  strains  were 
dwindling  away  and  succumbing  to  the  cold,  these 


bees  held  their  own:  and  when  the  harvest  opened  up 
the  last  of  June,  they  certainly  were  far  ahead  of  all 
the  other  bees  that  we  had  in  the  North  They  were 
treated  the  same  last  fall,  kept  in  the  same  cellar,  pro- 
tected and  fed  the  same  in  the  spring,  but  they  came 
out  ahead.  ItwAs  s\inv>\y  io  the  b)'eed  of  the  bees.  We 
are  planning  now  to  requeen  all  of  our  apiaries  with 
this  strain  of  bees,  and  I  know  that  it  will  bring  us 
big  protits. 

I  can  furnish  queens  of  this  strain  (they  will  be  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Moore)  at  $1.00  each,  or  I  will  send  the  Re- 
view for  1907  and  one  of  these  queens  for  only  $1.50. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  sets  left  of  the  Review  for 
1906,  and  those  whose  orders  come  in  before  these 
back  numbers  are  gone  will  receive  a  set  free. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Sections  and  Foundation 


THE  SAME  DAY 

ORDER   IS  RECEIVED 

Tlie  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Syracuse 


New  York 


Our 

discounts 


BEE-.SUPPLIE5 


still  in 
effect. 


'IIT'E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
^"  make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, up-to-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Address  Kretcliiiier  Mf|^.  Co.,  Co\incil  Bltiffs,  loiva. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Cataloas  issued  in  German  and  English. 
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A  Four-per-cent 
Investment. 


y-y-|ITH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
C  if  J  and  always  available  is  au  ideal 
^-^*-^  disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-by-mail  system. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 

Asstts  over  Ont-half  Million  i 


^^SAVINCS  DEPOSIT 

^—  ;a  AIM  K  COM  PA  IM  Y    — 


MEDINA,OHIO| 

A.  T.  Spitzbb.  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzer,  Cashier. 


OTICE 

Free  Lecture  and  Demonstra- 
tion on  Bees,  Season  1907, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 
12  o'clock,  A.  M.,  10  Vine 
Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest,  and  so  numer- 
ous the  calls,  to  see  our  bees,  from  parties  who 
have  not  the  time  to  visit  our  Jenkintown  apiary, 
that  we  have  arranged  our  plans  to  set  aside 
Tuesday  and  Friday  during  the  season  of  May 
and  June,  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  to  give  a  public 
demonstration  for  any  one,  whether  a  customer 
or  not,  to  call  and  have  explained  to  him  the 
marvelous  work  of  the  honey-bee. 

While  our  apiary,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  col- 
onies, has  always  been  open  to  inspection,  yet 
the  calls  to  see  the  bees  coming  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  many  times  when  we  were  rushed  with 
other  work,  were  necessarily  hurried  and  unsat- 
isfactory, and  were  confined  mostly  to  our  cus- 
tomers. We  now  invite  the  general  public,  and 
a  much  more  complete  and  general  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given.  By  giving  us  your  name  and 
address  on  entering  the  office,  veils  will  be  fur- 
nished you  and  your  friends,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  being  stung. 

P.  §.  Our  Jenkintown  apiary  is  always  open 
by  appointment  to  visitors.    Ask  for 

WM.  A.  SELSER,  Mgr, 

The   A.    I.    Root    Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  ISI  W.  Ogontz. 


NOW  READY 

to  fill  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades.  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  LyonsvillcMass. 


1884 
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New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year  now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and    queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M.  Jenkins 

'Wetutnpka,  A.la]9atna 


i^f 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGKB  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


a 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

.'!!Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

1 82  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1 489-1 . 
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Avoiding   mistakes 
learning  from  other  bee- 
keepers' experiences,  help  to 
solve  problems  that  confront  you 
Are  you  a  beginner  or  more  advanc- 
ed?    It  matters  not.    The  American 
Bee  Journal  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions, will  guide  you  to  profitable  ways 
of  getting  honey.    It  will  protect  you 
from  many  errors,  save  you  money  and 
minutes.    Active  men  and  women   who 
are  now  making  money  at  bee-keeping  an 
swer  your  questions,  write  timely  articles, 
explain  new  "wrinkles"  about  handling  hives, 


addresses   with  yours. 
We'll  send  each  of  you  a 
current  copy  of  the   paper 

Your  Subscription  Free 

After  your  friends  have  received 
eir  copies,  with  a  little  talk  you  can 
get  one  at  least  to  subscribe  for  25  cents 
a  year— 12  copies— about  2  cents  each. 
Send  us  the  25  cents.    We  will  send  to 
both  of  you,  the  paper  for  one  year.    You 
get  yours  free. 
The    American    Bee    Journal    is    now  a 
monthly,  size  8x11,  32  pages,  handsomely  illus- 


American  Bee  Joyrnal 


getting  the  surplus  honey  easiest, 
fighting  disease,  marketing  honey 
and  beeswax,  etc.  These  include 
Dr.  Miller,  Miss  Emma  M.  Wilson, 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Prof.  Cook,  F  Greiner, 
G.  M.  Doolittle  and  others— well- 
known  here  and  abroad.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's "Question-Box"  is  worth  more 
each  issue  than  the  price  for  a  year— 25  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

Yet  it  isn't  what  we  claim  about  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  that  convinces.  You  need 
to  see,  to  read  a  copy.  Are  any  of  your  friends 
hungry  for  honey  or  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing? Tell  them  how  simple  getting  enough 
for  the  table  is.    Send  us  their  names  and 


A  YEAR 


trated  outside  and  inside.  It  is 
wide-awake,  bright,  up-to-date. 
Edited  by  George  W.  York  who  has 
been  connected  with  it  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  York 
is  well-known  wherever  bees  are 
»  kept  or  honey  produced.  He  is 
President  of  the  Chicago-North- 
western Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

For  Honey  and  Beeswax  Buyers.  The 
market  reports  give  late  advices  from  the 
Eastern  States  as  well  as  the  Central  and  Mid- 
dle West.  It's  safe  to  follow  them  when  buying, 
selling,  or  quoting.  Send  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses for  the  sample  copies  to-day.    Address 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 
118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois 


^ 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  will  surely  interest  many  of  our  readers.  It 
does  for  the  trapper  what  Gleanings  does  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  does 
it  well.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  man  or  boy  who  desires  to  make  a 
little  money  winter  time  by  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  It  gives  all 
trappers'  "secrets,"  and  indicates  where  to  sell  furs  to  advantage. 

Hunter  -  Trader  -  Trapper 

is  not  intended  for  city  sportsmen  with  fancy  guns  and  expensive  lishing- 
rods.  It  is  written  by  real  wilderness  hunters  who  know  all  about  the 
capture  of  wild  animals.  It  is  a  monthly,  containing  as  much  real  read- 
ing-matter as  the  great  monthlies,  and  far  more  practical.  For  a  limited 
period  we  are  making  the  following  liberal  offer: 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER,  12  issues  a  year,     .     .     $1.00 
GLEANINGS LOO 

Both  to  the  same  party  and  address,  $1.50.  $2.00 

If  you  desire  to  inspect  a  copy  of  HuNTER-TKADEK-TKAri'ER,  write 
to  the   A.  H.  HARDING  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,    Columbus,  Ohio. 
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If  goods    are    ^vanted     quicK,    send     to    Pouder.  ** 
Established   188Q 


In  Love  witH  tHe 
Hoosier  Queen. 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


Soimds  roman- 
tic, (Joesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitney 
says  that  $250.00 
would  not  be  a 
queen's   ransom. 

Why? 

Because  she's  a 
good  queen. 

She  came  from 
Pouder. 

Here's  the  letter  Mr.  Whitney  wrote 
to  the  "Bee  Crank"  : 

Wolcottville.  Ind., 
Walter  S.  Pouder,  July  16,  1907. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dear  Sir  :  —  The  Hoosier-Italian  queen 
(named  Evelyn)  has  her  family  in  the  second 
story,  and  her  young  bees  are  heauties. 
Wish  I  had  ten  colonies  like  hers.  Two  hun- 
dred and  lifty  dollars  would  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  me.  Fraternally  yours, 

E.  N.  Whitney. 

That's  the  kind  of  letters  I  get 
from  my  pleased  customers  all  over 
the  world. 


Sometimes  they  come  from  men 
who  have  bought  queens  of  me. 

Sometimes  from  men  who  ordered 
supplies  and  wanted  them  in  a  hurry. 

Sometimes  from  men  who  noticed 
that  Pouder's  goods  always  arrived 
in  good  condition. 

Sometimes  from  men  who  sent  me 
beeswax. 

No  use  talking,  it  pays  to  deal  with 
the  "bee  crank"  if  you  want  goods 
quick,  or  if  you  want  goods  that  give 
satisfaction  after  they  come  "quick." 

Remember  I  sell  Root's  goods  at 
Root  prices,  and  save  you  money  on 
transportation  charges,  and  save  you 
time. 

And  don't  forget  that  I  pay  high- 
est market  price  for  beeswax. 

Get  my  new  catalog — free. 

A  select  untested  Hoosier-Italian 
queen  by  return  mail  for  one  dollar. 
Six  for  five. 


Walter  5.  Pouder. 

513-515    MassacKtisetts   Aveiwie,    Indianapolis,  Ind, 
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Minute  details  are  given  by  Dr.  Bruen- 
nich,  Schweiz.  Bztg.,  221,  of  a  case  in  which 
there  seems  no  possibility  of  mistake  where- 
in larvte  were  removed  from  Doolittle  cups 
and  put  in  cells  of  the  bees'  own  construc- 
tion. 

Referring  to  large  entrances,  page  970,  I 
may  say  that  my  entrances  are  two  inches 
deep,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  the  front 
row  of  sections  being  well  finished.  And  I 
don't  have  any  winter  case  over  the  super 
either. 

Dr.  Bruennich  says  [Bienen  Valcr,  12)  it 
is  better  to  breed  from  colonies  which  super- 
sede queens  in  their  third  year,  while  still 
young  and  vigorous,  than  from  colonies 
whose  queens  continue  a  year  longer,  but 
doing  poor  work  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Editor,  please  tell  us  how  Mr.  Alex- 
ander gets  two  or  more  queens  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  same  brood-chamber.  [Mr. 
Alexander  promised  to  write  this  matter  up 
fully  after  he  had  had  one  more  season  to 
test  it.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  by 
fall  he  will  tell  us  more  of  his  findings. — Ed.] 

Possibly  the  common  expression,  when 
two  queens,  mother  and  daughter,  are  found 
together,  that  they  a?'e  laying  side  by  side,  is 
not  true  as  often  as  we  think.  Devauchelle 
{Apiculteur,  144),  reports  a  case  in  which 
were  only  eggs  and  a  few  hatching  drones, 
showing  that  the  old  queen  had  ceased  lay- 
ing 21  to  24  days  previously. 

E.  W.  Alexander  has  made  a  good  job  in 
showing  up  the  advantages  extracted  honey 
has  over  comb  honey.  Surely  he  is  wise  to 
extract  if  he  can  get  three  times  as  much  ex- 
tracted   as  comb.     How  many  can    say  the 


same  ?  Might  it  not  be  added  that  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  preferring  extracted  is 'his 
great  buckwheat  yield? 

Prof.  Cook,  p.  955,  referring  to  autumn 
foliage,  says  hard  maple  is  a  close  rival  to 
soft  maple.  Here  it  is  just  the  oth^r  way, 
only  the  rivalry  is  not  close.  Hard  maple  is 
transcendently  beautiful,  soft  maple  falling 
very  far  behind  it.  [In  our  locality  the  soft 
maples  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  earlier 
to  furnish  pollen. — Ed.] 

As  POSTSCRIPT  to  what  Prof.  Cook  says,  p. 
954,  it  might  be  added  that  views  in  Germany 
vary  as  to  the  value  of  phacelia.  Some  praise 
it  as  fodder  for  stock  and  for  nectar,  and 
some  condemn  it.  A  patch  that  1  tried  did 
not  show  any  value  for  either  purpose.  As 
it  is  a  native  of  California,  Californians  ought 
to  tell  us  of  its  value  there,  and  I  have  made 
several  calls  for  such  information,  but  with- 
out response.  Prof.  Cook,  what  is  the  value 
of  the  plant  with  you? 

The  NULLIFICATION  of  the  Illinois  cigar- 
ette law,  as  mentioned  by  you,  Bro.  A.  1.. 
p.  947,  while  regretable  is  only  partial,  and 
I'm  not  sure  but  the  best  part  is  left  intact. 
It  is  still  a  crime  for  any  one  in  Illinois  un- 
der 18  years  of  age  to  smoke  in  public,  and 
boys  who  are  not  allowed  to  "show  off"  in 
public  before  that  time  will  in  very  many 
cases  have  sense  enough  at  18  to  let  tobacco 
alone.  Besides,  the  great  probability  is  that 
the  next  legislature  will  enact  the  law  with- 
out any  such  flaw  in  the  title. 

Desire  Huillon  (Ajncultctir,  134)  reports 
an  interesting  series  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  nectar.  Some  just  de- 
posited in  cells  at  11  A.M.  weighed  1310  grams 
to  the  liter.  A  sample  taken  90  minutes 
later  was  precisely  the  same  density.  At  5 
A.M.  next  morning  a  liter  weighed  1353  grams. 
Have  we  not  generally  been  taught  that 
evaporation  went  on  more  I'apidly?  Of 
course,  it  is  not  always  the  same.  [These 
figures  seem  a  little  strange  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  bees,  after  gathering  in  a  good 
supply  of  nectar,  are  busy  all  night,  suppos- 
edly evaporating  it   down,     it  would  seem. 
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that  this  might  bo  an  isolated  case,  occurring 
when  the  general  atmosphere  within  and 
without  the  hive  was  saturated  with  moist- 
ture. — Ed.] 

An  Amekican  bee-keeper,  having  an  api- 
ary of  choice  colonies,  the  fruit  of  long  and 
patient  selection,  introduced  Italian  bees  in- 
to his  apiary.  In  a  few  years  the  greater 
part  of  his  colonies  were  poor;  the  revenue 
of  his  bees  was  diminished;  he  was  obliged 
to  eliminate  all  that  was  worthless  and  be- 
gin all  over  again.  That's  the  story  in  Le 
Bucher  Beige.  Now  who  can  give  us  the 
name  of  the  American  bee-keeper  who  thus 
suffered  from  introducing  Italians?  [This 
does  not  seem  to  dovetail  with  the  facts. 
The  editor  of  Le  Rucher  Beige  must  have 
been  reading  the  bee- journals  carelessly  or 
else  he  would  not  have  singled  out  an  isolat- 
ed case  that  does  not  anywhere  near  rep- 
resent the  facts. — Ed.] 

Washing  honey  off  the  lingers  with  earth 
is  disapproved  by  D.  M.  M.,  British  Bee 
Journal,  232;  and  in  the  next  breath  he  says, 
"  When  folding  sections,  handling  founda- 
tion, wiring  frames,  and  especially  when 
dealing  with  surplus  honey,  the  fingers  must 
be  kept  rigidly  clean."  Friend  D.  M.  M.,  I 
plead  guilty  to  using  mother  Earth  as  a 
cleanser,  and  I  don't  see  any  harm  it  does 
while  opening  hives  and  handling  frames; 
but  I  don't  do  any  of  the  things  you  name 
while  in  the  apiary;  and  when  I  leave  the 
apiary  I  wash  my  hands.  You  say,  "Noth- 
ing beats  cold  water."  Yes,  cold  is  very 
good,  and  warm  water  not  so  bad;  but  it 
takes  more  time  to  tramp  off  for  the  water- 
dish  than  to  grab  up  a  handful  of  soil  with- 
out leaving  the  hive.  I  give  you  my  solemn 
promise,  though,  that  I'll  not  handle  sections, 
foundation,  etc.,  without  first  washing  oft"  the 
soil. 

Accident,  perhaps,  as  often  as  design, 
leads  to  some  new  plan  in  bee-keeping. 
Some  years  ago  I  piled  over  a  colony  four 
stories  of  empty  combs  to  be  taken  care  of. 
To  make  sure  that  the  bees  would  traverse 
the  whole  lot  I  put  one  or  two  brood  in  the 
top  story.  Some  three  weeks  later  I  was 
surprised  to  hnd  bees  ftying  through  a  crack 
under  the  cover;  and  upon  examination  I 
found  a  laying  queen  in  the  upper  story. 
There  was  no  excluder  in  the  pile;  but  the 
bees,  feeling  isolated  by  distance,  reared  a 
queen  of  their  own,  and  the  accident  of  a 
hole  under  the  cover  allowed  the  young  queen 
opportunity  for  fertilization.  I  published  the 
case,  I  think  in  Gleanings,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  was  the  beginning  of  all  this  rear- 
ing of  queen-cells  over  colonies  with  laying 
queens.  [We  can  not  be  sure,  but  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  feasibility  of  rearing  a 
queen  in  an  upper  story  was  demonstrated 
long  before  the  instance  to  which  you  refer. 
Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  help  us  out. 
—Ed.] 

Suppose  two  queens  are  introduced  at  the 
same  time,  either  in  two  cages  or  in  the  same 
QAge,  wiH  not  the  bees  accept  both?  [You 
could  not  ordinarily  release    two  queens  at 


the  same  time;  for  when  they  got  together 
there  would  be  a  fight  between  them,  with 
the  probable  result  that  the  bees  would  ball 
one  or  both.  But  if  two  queens  were  caged 
at  the  same  time,  each  in  a  different  cage, 
after  the  proper  time  had  elapsed  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  bees  which  queen 
they  had,  providing  one  was  not  more  timid 
than  the  other.  A  timid  queen,  especially  if 
she  squeals  in  fright,  is  always  more  liable 
to  attack  than  one  which  acts  when  first  re- 
leased as  if  she  had  always  been  in  a  hive. 
We  are  practicing  the  dual  plan  of  introduc- 
ing every  day.  We  let  out  one;  and  after 
she  begins  to  lay  she  is  caged  and  sold.  Al- 
most immediately  the  second  one  is  released 
and  accepted.  By  the  time  she  begins  to 
lay,  another  is  ready  to  be  released,  and  so 
the  process  continues.  This  is  being  enacted 
as  a  regular  thing  at  our  north  yard,  and 
any  visitor  who  may  come  will  be  shown  the 
whole  performance.— Ed.] 

E.  S.  Roe,  in  reply  to  a  question  on  page 
754,  says  he  has  often  seen  eggs  in  drone-cells 
as. shallow  as  or  shallower  than  worker  cells. 
That  knocks  away  a  prop  in  support  of  the 
compression  theory.  But  it  by  no  means  set- 
tles the  case  in  favor  of  the  queen-will  theory. 
Who  knows  that  some  peculiarity  of  position 
of  the  queen  standing  over  drone-cells,  even 
if  still  shallow,  may  not  make  the  difference 
in  fertilization?  Mind  you,  I  don't  say  which 
theory  is  correct;  I  don't  know;  but  I  must 
say  that  the  preponderance  of  argument  does 
not  yet  appear  in  favor  of  the  queen  decid- 
ing the  sex  of  eggs  by  the  mere  act  of  her 
will.  Let  me  now  ask  another  question. 
Does  any  one  know  of  a  queen  laying  work- 
ei'-eggs  in  normal  drone-cells?  Years  ago  I 
thought  I'd  force  a  queen  to  do  so.  I  took 
from  a  colony  its  combs  and  gave  it  all  drone- 
comb.  The  bees  swarmed  out  rather  than 
to  live  in  such  a  place.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  young  queen  in  a  weak  after-swarm, 
if  she  has  any  will  at  all  in  the  matter,  has  a 
will  for  worker-eggs  only.  Give  her  drone- 
comb  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest;  and  if 
the  sex  of  eggs  depends  on  her  will,  why  does 
she  not  lay  worker-eggs  in  the  drone-cells? 
"You've  known  them  to  do  so?"  I  begyour 
pardon,  are  you  sure  they  were  normal  drone- 
cells?  I've  known  workers  to  be  reared  in 
drone-cells,  but  not  normal  drone-cells.  The 
workers  had  changed  them  by  putting  on  a 
rim  of  wax,  thus  narrowing  the  mouth  of 
each  cell  before  the  queen  laid  in  them. 
W^hy  could  she  not  will  to  lay  worker-eggs 
in  them  before  the  bees  changed  them?  [We 
have  received  numerous  other  statements,  all 
certifying  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  letter 
published  on  page  754;  but  the,  evidence  set 
forth  by  these  others  is  even  more  conclusive. 
In  some  cases  the  drone-cells  have  been  shav- 
ed down  to  within  J  inch  deep.  The  queen 
laid  therein,  and  the  eggs  produced  fully  de- 
veloped drones.  So  much  evidence  has  come 
in  to  this  effect  that  we  are  unable  to  give 
space  to  it  all,  and  we  are,  therefore,  of  the 
opinion  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cell  and  the  depth  of  it  have 
nothing  to  do  toward  making  the  egg  male 
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or  female.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Swarthmore  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  queen  to  lay  in  artificial  queen- 
cell  cups.  It  will  be  remerobered  that  these 
cups  are  about  the  same  shape  and  propor- 
tion as  an  ordinary  teacup,  only  miniature 
in  size.  But,  small  as  they  are,  the  diameter 
is  a  great  deal  larger  than  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary drone-cell.  The  eggs  that  the  queen 
lays  in  these  cups  will  develop  females  or 
young  queens. 

Yes,  there  are  instances  on  record  of  queens 
laying  worker-eggs  in  normal  drone-cells; 
l)ut  they  are  so  rare  that  we  may  practically 
say  the  queen  never  does  so.  In  this  con- 
nection see  the  article  by  Kalph  Benton,  on 
page  1025  of  this  issue. 

Do  we  understand  you  to  mean  that  the 
general  consensus  of  opinio';  does  not  favor 
the  view  that  the  queen  can  :i':  will,  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  sh-j  is  doing,  lay  drone 
or  worker  eggs?  Our  best  bee-keepers  have 
not  generally  favored  the  idea  that  external 
circumstances  govern  the  sex  of  the  egg,  or. 
to  be  more  exact,  that  the  size  or  depth  of 
the  cell  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it. — Ed.] 


THE  DEATH  OF  L.   STACHELHAUSEX. 

The  following  note  was  received  just  as 
we  were  closing  up  the  last  forms: 

Bear  G««./7«me/i.'— Sorrowfully  I  have  to  let  you 
know  that  my  dear  husband,  Mr.  L.  Stachelhausen, 
died  on  the  7th  of  July,  after  a  severe  suffering  of 
eleven  months.  Hoping  that  the  bee-keepers  will  keep 
him  in  kind  remembrance,  I  am  respectfully 

Cibolo,  Texas.  Mrs.  L.  Stachelhausen. 

Mr.  Stachelhausen  was  a  German  bee-keep- 
er of  international  reputation,  and  the  bee- 
world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  losing 
a  valuable  man.  More  particulars  will  be 
given  later. 


FOUL-BROOD   INSPECTION  FOK  MISSOURI. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Darby,  of  408  East  Commercial 
Street,  Springfield,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  inspector 
of  apiaries  for  that  State  under  the  new  foul- 
brood  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature. 

It  is  now  the  bounden  duty  of  all  who 
have  the  interests  of  bee-keeping  at  heart  in 
old  Missouri  to  assist  in  every  possible  way 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  we  call  foul  brood. 

The  chief  work  of  a  foul-brood  inspector  is 
to  pj-event  the  spread  of  the  disease;  and  un- 
less bee-keepers  keep  him  informed,  Mr. 
Darby  can  not  do  this.  If  he  secures  loyal 
support  the  trouble  can  very  probably  be 
stamped  out  or  its  ravages  greatly  mitigated. 


THE   LEBANON    COUNTY    BEE-KEEPERS     CON- 
VENTION. 

'J  HERE  is  one  place  in  the  United  fctates 
where  the  bee-keepers  are  undeterred  and 
unafraid,  and  that  is  in  Lelianon  Co  ,  Pa. 
On  June  29  they  held  their  annual  meeting 
at  the  Snyder  apiaries,  near  Lebanon,  in  the 
face  ('f  a  northeast  storm.  The  apiary  se- 
lected is  fully  up  to  date,  containing  100  col- 
onies of  Banat,  Caucasian,  and  Italian  bees 
in  first-class  hives,  all  nicely  arranged.  The 
inclement  weather  caused  the  speeches  to  be 
made  in  the  barn  of  the  owner,  S.  K.  Snyder. 
The  following  prominent  bee-keepers  made 
addresses:  Prof.  Cyrus  Boger,  W.  Shilling, 
E.  L.  Pratt,  E.  L.  Brown,  Dr.  Heni'y  Town- 
send,  S.  K.  Snyder,  Harold  Horner,  W.  A. 
Selser,  and  H.  C.  Klinger.  Over  a  hundred 
bee-keepers  were  present,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  weather,  greatly  enjoyed  the  occasion. 


THE     QUESTION     OF    HONEY-LABELS,    AGAIN. 

In  our  last  issue,  p.  950,  we  publish  a  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Wilson,  giving  his  ruling 
on  the  use  of  certain  honey- labels  which  the 
Genex'al  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  had  submitted  to  him.  In  a 
word,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Secre- 
tary said  it  was  not  necessary  to  label  pure 
honey;  but  if  a  label  were  used  it  must  not 
be  misleading. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  we  wex'e  not 
entirely  clear  whether  a  bottler  of  honey  who 
purchased  from  other  bee-keepers  or  fram 
other  States  would  be  permitted  to  use  the 
usual  words  "put  up  by,"  even  though  the 
product  so  labeled  was  pure  honey.  Accord- 
ingly we  addressed  a  letterto  Secretary  Wil- 
son, enclosing  copy  of  our  editorial  on  page 
950  of  last  issue,  and  asked  for  a  ruling  on 
the  point  as  to  whether  (to  take  a  concrete 
case)  John  Jones,  of  Blankton,  Ohio,  who 
does  a  general  bottling  business  in  pure  ex- 
tracted honey  which  he  buys,  but  which  he 
does  not  produce,  would  be  permitted  to  use 
the  wording  on  a  label  reading  "Pure  ex- 
tracted honey  put  up  by  John  Jones,  Blank- 
ton,  Ohio."  In  response  to  this  we  received 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Wilson  under  date  of 
July  3,  which  is  here  given: 

Department  of  Acjriculture, 
orfice  of  the  secretary, 
Washington. 

3Ir.  E.  R.  Root:—l  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  cf 
your  communication  of  the  26th  ultimo,  together  with 
an  enclosure  of  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  labeling 
honey.    I  have  read  this  editorial  with  great  interest. 

In  my  opinion  the  labeling  of  extracted  honey  should 
be  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

There  are  two  classes  of  extracted  honey  with  which 
the  law  has  to  deal  so  far  as  labeling  is  concerned; 
1.  That  which  is  sold  in  interstate  commerce  by  the 
person  who  extracted  the  honey;  2.  Extracted  hon- 
ey sold  by  persons  other  than  the  one  who  does  the 
actual  extracting.  In  the  first  case,  the  per.son  who 
does  the  actual  extracting  may,  if  he  desires,  label 
such  extracted  honey  "  John  Jones'  Honey."  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  product  labeled  by  the  actual  pro- 
ducer. In  other  words,  if  John  Jones  had  actually 
extracted  the  honey  in  question  he  could  put  it  up  un- 
der his  name  without  his  name  being  qualitied  in  any 
way.  In  the  second  case,  if  John  Jones  shipped  into 
interstate  commerce  extracted  honey  from  other 
sources  than  his  own  labor,  he  would  not  be  looked 
upon  as  the  actual  manufacturer,  in  which  case,  in 
accordance  with  Food  Inspection  Decision  68,  John 
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Jont  s  would  be  obliged  to  modify  his  name  by  such  a 
phrase  as  "Distributed  by."  The  phrase  "put  up 
by  "  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  happy,  because 
it  could  be  with  like  truth  applied  to  the  person  who 
bottles  his  own  product  as  well  as  to  the  person  bot- 
tling extracted  honey  from  other  sources. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  law  that  labels  on  all  food 
products  should  not  be  misleading  in  any  particular, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  extracted  honey  is  labeled 
under  the  conditions  as  outlined  above,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  names  given  on  such  labels  be- 
ing misleading.  Respectfully, 

July  3.  James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Circular  No.  68,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
does  not  say  any  thing  about  "put  up  by;" 
but  it  does  say  that  a  person,  tirm,  or  cor- 
poration using  goods  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced by  some  one  else  may  use  the  words 
" prepared  for, "  "manufactured  for,"  "dis- 
tributed by;"  but  the  phrase  "sold  by"  is 
"not  satisfactory."  As  honey  is  not  "man- 
ufactured," bee-keepers  do  not  care  any 
thing  about  "  prepared  for,"  "manufactured 
for,"  and  the  only  phrase  that  would  apply 
to  the  bottler  who  buys  pure  honey  of  other 
producers  would  be  the  words  "distributed 
by,"  and  this  must  not  be  set  in  type  smaller 
than  eight  point  (or  brevier)  caps. 

The  editor  happened  to  be  in  Washington 
early  in  July,  and  while  there  called  upon 
Dr.  Bigelow,  who  is  acting  in  charge  during 
the  absence  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Chem- 
ist of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  Bigelow,  one  member  of  the  committee, 
stated  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  words 
"put  up  by"  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral public  would  not  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween "produced  by"  and  "put  up  by." 
When  the  latter  phrase  was  used  the  consum- 
er might  infer  that  the  honey  "put  up  by" 
John  Jones  actually  came  from  John  Jones' 
bee-yard,  and  was,  therefore,  of  his  produc- 
tion. To  that  extent  he  believed  that  the 
words  "put  up  by"  would  be  misleading, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  by  Secretary  Wilson,  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph;  but 
we  stnted  that  the  words  "distributed  by," 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  committee, 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  give  a  wrong  im- 
pression to  the  general  public.  For  example, 
John  Jones  had  built  up  a  business  upon  a 
fine  quality  of  honey  that  he  actually  pro- 
duced, and  that,  when  the  supply  from  his 
own  yards  gave  out,  he  would  actually  be 
compelled  to  go  out  into  the  open  market 
and  bviy  a  product  that  would  be  equal  in 
purity,  quality,  and  flavor  to  that  which  he 
had  been  producing  in  his  own  yards.  If  he 
were  compelled  to  use  the  words  "distribut- 
ed by"  the  public  might  assume  that  he  went 
out  into  the  open  market  and  bought  honey 
upon  which  he  placed  no  guarantee  of  qual- 
ity, even  if  it  were  assumed  that  it  was  pure. 
We  suggested  that  perhaps  the  words ' '  bottled 
by"  might  be  acceptable,  and  asked  for  his 
opinion  upon  it.  He  freely  said  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that 
wording,  provided  no  other  statement  was 
made  implying  that  the  bottler  was  also  a 
producer  of  the  contents  of  the  package. 

We  referred  this  question  to  a  number  of 


extensive  bottlers  of  honey.  Some  of  them 
have  had  the  impi'ession  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  use  the  words  "put  up  by," 
but  in  our  opinion  this  would  be  an  unsafe 
wording  in  view  of  the  ruling  of  Secretary 
Wilson;  for  you  will  note  that  he  says  the 
phrase  "put  up  by"  "does  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  happy,  because  it  could  be  with 
like  truth  applied  to  the  person  who  bottles 
his  own  product  as  well  as  the  person  bot- 
tling extracted  honey  from  other  sources." 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
national  law  applies  only  to  interstate  and 
territorial  business.  If  the  small  bottler  dis- 
poses of  his  product  within  the  borders  of 
his  own  State  he  is  subject  only  to  the  laws 
of  that  State;  but  he  must  clearly  bear  this 
in  mind,  that,  if  any  of  his  honey  should  by 
a  second  or  third  party  be  shipped  without 
the  borders  of  the  State,  and  the  labels 
should  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  nation- 
al law,  he  would  be  rendering  himself  liable; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  important  that  both  the 
small  bottler  as  well  as  the  large  one  who 
does  and  expects  to  do  an  interstate  business, 
have  his  labels  so  worded  that  there  shall  be 
no  question  upon  the  point. 

Two  or  three  bottlers  have  submitted  to  us 
the  labe's  reading  as  follows:  "John  Jones' 
honey,  Blanktown,  Ohio."  The  Department 
has  already  ruled  that  such  wording  is  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  because  it 
is  clearly  implied,  although  it  is  not  exactly 
so  stated,  that  a  honey  bearing  that  label 
was  produced  by  bees  owned  by  John  Jones. 

Another  bottler  submitted  to  us  a  label 
reading  as  follows:  "Pure  extracted  honey 
sold  ly  John  Jones."  But  food-inspection 
decision  No.  (58  clearly  bars  out  the  words 
"sold  by"  on  a  product  manufactured  or 
produced  by  some  one  else. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Department  may  yet 
accept  the  words  "put  up  by,"  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  means  only  packed  by  or 
bottled  by.  We  have  been  informed  that 
Dr.  Wiley,  in  some  conversation  that  he  had 
with  a  prominent  bottler  of  honey,  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  "put  up  by"  would  be 
permissible;  but  apparently  that  opinion 
does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  two  other 
members  of  the  committee,  Wilson  and  Bige- 
low. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  any  time  upon 
complaint  (of  a  competitor,  we  will  say)  a 
prosecution  may  be  entered  against  a  bottler 
using  a  label  that  was  even  slightly  mislead- 
ing it  would  be  wise  to  err  on  the  safe  side 
and  adopt  such  wording  as  is  recognized  in 
the  pure- food  decisions  already  issued,  or 
over  the  signature  of  the  Department  offi- 
cials. While  there  is  no  published  opinion 
authorizing  the  use  of  "bottled  by,"  it  would 
seem  to  be  clear  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
such  language  can  not  possibly  be  mislead- 
ing, there  could  be  no  objection  to  and  no 
liability  by  the  use  of  such  wording. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to 
state  that  the  Department  officials  refuse  to 
pass  upon  any  particular  label  used  by  any 
individual  or  Arm.  It  will,  however,  give 
an  opinion  for  an  association  of  or  a  general 
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class  of  people.  Mr.  E.  W.  Pierce  submit- 
ted one  or  two  of  his  labels  to  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  and  received  back  the  following  let- 
ter that  will  explain  itself: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  E.  W.  PiVrr^;— Replying  to  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  we  are  not 
authorized  to  criticise  or  approve  labels  submitted  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.    Our  attitude  in  this  matter  is  explained 
in  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  41.  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed.    It  is  my  personal  opinion,  however,  that, 
so  long  as  the  names  adopted  by  you  as  distinctive 
names  do  not  deceive  the  purchaser  regarding  the 
character  or  source  of  the  product  which  he  purchases, 
ihey  will  be  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
Respectfully, 
Feb.  2.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief. 

In  a  recent  statement  sent  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  (F.  I.  D.  41)  this  state- 
ment was  made:  "The  Department  will  not 
give  itb  approval  of  any  label.  Any  printed 
matter  upon  the  label  implying  this  Depart- 
ment has  approved  it  will  be  without  war- 
rant." 

Later:  — ^mce  the  foregoing  was  written 
the  following  letter  to  Walter  S.  Pouder  will 
explain  itself: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Walters.  Pom(?«?'.'— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
13th  inst..  I  regret  to  state  that  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  Bureau  to  criticise  or  approve  labels 
which  are  submitted  to  it  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Our  attitude  in  this  matter  is 
definitely  stated  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  41,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  As  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  phrase  "  put  up  by  " 
as  it  appears  upon  your  label,  provided  the  goods  are 
actually  bottled  by  you.  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer 
on  the  butter  labels.  Respectfully, 

Frederick  L.  Dunlap, 

July  17.  Acting  Chairman. 

We  would  say  that  Mr.  Pouder  has  over  a 
hundred  thousand  of  his  honey  labels,  bear- 
ing the  words  "Pure  Honey,  put  vip  by  Wal- 
ter S.  Pouder."  One  of  these  he  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Food  Inspection,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  foregoing  letter  is  the  response. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  many  honey-bottlers 
who  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  labels 
printed  with  the  words  "put  up  by,"  mean- 
ing pure  honey  purchased  and  bottled  by  the 
undersigned  on  the  label.  Dr.  Wiley  and 
Df.  Dunlap  have  both  expressed  themselves 
as  personally  seeing  no  objection  to  the  words 
"put  up  by,"  meaning  bottled  by.  But,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  as  yet  no  official  sanction 
of  the  wording. 

We  are  referring  this  to  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection,  and  asking,  on  behalf 
of  thousands  of  bee-keepers  who  can  sell 
more  than  they  can  produce  that  a  definite 
ruling  on  the  point  be  made.  As  it  is,  bee- 
keepers are  uncertain  what  their  rights  are 
in  the  matter. 

We  might  explain  that  the  words  "put  up 
by"  have  always  meant  that  the  honey  un- 
der such  label  was  not  taken  by  the  person 
whose  name  is  on  the  label  from  his  bees,  but 
was  a  pure  honey  which  he  has  bought  of 
persons  of  known  probity  and  honor,  and  a 
honey  which  he  knows  from  his  own  expert 
knowledge  of  honey  to  be  pure,  of  good  qual- 
ity and  flavor. 


WEATHER    CONDITIONS    AND     HOXEY-FLOW; 
A   SEASON   OF  SURPiISES, 

Since  our  last  issue  there  has  been  a  sudden 
change  for  the  better.  An  abnormally  late 
flow  of  honey  from  clover  starter}  up  in 
many  of  our  Northern  States,  beginning  as 
late  as  the  18th.  Bass  wood  is  starting  to 
yield  well,  and  the  promise  of  a  How  from 
that  source  is  fairly  good.  In  some  cases, 
at  least,  clover  came,  went  out  of  bloom, 
and  then,  strange  enough,  bloomed  again 
and  began  to  yield  nectar.  In  recen  ttrips 
over  the  Northern  States  we  tind  there 
was  never  more  white  clover,  and  alsike  is 
unusually  abundant.  The  fine  honey  weath- 
er, hot  days  and  nights,  with  frequent  rains, 
is  beginning  to  bring  the  nectar  into  the 
blossoms.  California  and  the  West  are  show- 
ing up  a  little  better.  In  fact,  there  i.s  no 
knowing  what  this  season's  disappointments 
and  surprises  may  bring  forth.  At  best  the 
crop  will  be  light,  and  prices,  to  say  the  least, 
should  be  firm.  Indeed,  they  should  rule 
high  in  view  of  the  new  pure-food  laws,  both 
State  and  national. 

We  sent  requests  to  a  few  leading  bee- 
men,  honey-buyers,  and  supply  agents  for 
reports  on  the  honey  season,  the  same  to 
reach  us  on  the  20th.  Two  of  them  from  the 
far  West  are  telegrams.  We  give  the  re- 
sponses just  as  they  have  come  in,  below. 
While  they  do  not  show  anything  very  great, 
they  show  a  change. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Crop  complete;  eighty  cars;  quality  extra  good;  mostly- 
sold,  higrhest  prices.  H^  J.  Mercer. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  S.  W.,  July  20. 

The  Riverside  Pcp.sssays;  "Reports  from  bee-men  through- 
out this  section  imiicate  that  the  honey  crop  this  sea.son  will 
be  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  but  not  nearly  as  large  as  it 
should  be  for  a  normal  season.  One  great  reason  for  tins  is 
the  cool  spring  which  has  kept  many  of  the  flowering  shrubs 
from  blooming  at  the  usual  time.  Bees  as  a  rule  are  (n  excel- 
lent condition,  however,  and  the  bee-men  generally  are  ijuite 
encouraged  with  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  season." 

The  Fowler  Eiixir/n,  Fresno  Co.,  says,  "  County  Bee-inspector 
J.  J.  Bowen  filed  his  regular  monthly  report  with  the  supervi- 
sors. The  bees  thmughciut  the  county  are  re]iorted  as  being 
in  a  highly  unsatisfartory  r'dnclitlnn.  unci  the  nutlnok  for  the 
season  is  not  proTuisjng.  As  a  result  i>f  tbis  poor  ronilitioii  of 
the  apiaries,  home-grown  honey  will  probably  reacli  the  top- 
notch  tigure  this  year.  In  the  Coast  Range  Mouutaii*s  the 
bees  are  working  up  to  the  average." 

COLORADO. 

Colorado's  crop  to  date  averages  about  8  lbs.  per  hive.  If 
conditions  are  favorable  a  fair  yield  may  be  sequred.  Regard- 
ing prices  on  carload  lots  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  size 
up  the  situation  at  present.  I  think  S:i.25  F.  O.  B.  Colorado  com- 
mon points  would  not  be  too  much,  and  we  expect  to  hold  up 
to  that  price  if  we  have  any  thing  to  ship  out  from  here. 

July  20.     F.  IlAUCHFUSs,  Mgr.  Col.  Honey-producers'  Asso'n. 

GEORGIA. 

I  have  taken  no  honey  as  yet.  nor  have  I  heard  of  anybody 
.who  has.    Bees  are  now  gathering  some  honey. 
La  Fayette,  Ga.,  N.  W.,  July  18.  J.  A.  Clement. 

ILLINOIS. 

Season  abnormally  late,  and  there  is  no  telling  yet  what  the 
outcome  will  be.  Clover  is  now  yielding;  began  June  28.  May 
make  an  average  croi>  if  it  keeps  late  enough,  but  may  stop 
short  any  time.  No  basswood  to  amount  to  anything  here. 
Haven't  the  first  super  finished  vet.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  III..  N.,  July  19,  1907. 

Bees  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  surplus  here  —  too  much 
rain.     I  think  they  will  make  enough  to  winter. 

Elvaston,  111.,  N.  W.,  July  20.  C.  S.  Caldwell. 

I  was  at  our  yard  yesterday  tor  a  little  while,  and  I  found 
the  bees  doing  very  nicely.  Honey  seems  to  be  coming  in  rap- 
idly. R.  Russell,  of  (ilencoe,  reports  that  several  of  his  colo- 
nies have  nearly  completed  the  two  supers  of  comb  honey.  C. 
E.  Woolgerth.  of  Monee.  reports  about  the  same.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  sin)ilar  rei)orts.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  of  course  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  a  large  crop;  yet 
the  prospects  seem  to  be  quite  favorable. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co..  per  R.  Boyden,  Mpr. 

Chicago,  111.,  N.  W.,  July  22. 
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INDIANA. 

Within  the  past  few  days  clover  has  been  secreting  freely; 
but  the  season  is  practii'ally  over,  and  very  little  surplus  can 
be  expected  from  my  territorj'.  Fortunately  I  am  getting 
some  larsre  shipments'  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  C,  .luly  I'J.  Wai.tkr  S.  Poudeb. 

IOWA. 

It  is  very  wet  here;  bees  are  doing  better  than  one  could 
expect  It  rains  almost  every  day.  We  shall  get  some  honey, 
but  the  crop  will  be  small.  J.  Scott. 

Fai-ley,  la.,  E..  July  19. 

We  had  a  cold  spring.  Bees  failed  to  increase  till  June  10; 
plenty  of  clover  and  30  acres  of  alsike;  rain,  and  cold  nights; 
no  nectar  in  flowers.  July  1!)  linn  blossomed;  no  bees  oh  the 
Howers;  hot;  rain  almost  every  day;  1100  sections  on.  no  ex- 
tracting; two  miles,  plenty  of  iinn-trees  at  both  apiaries;  no 
honey;  barely  eiiougli  to  feed  larvae.  JAS.  Cormac. 

Des  Moines".  la.,  C'..  July  20. 

You  call  tor  reports.  For  Central  Iowa,  eight  yards.  100  lbs. 
extracted;  400  more  to  take;  bees  are  still  on  white  clover  a 
little.     I  fed  a  ton  and  a  half  up  to  the  time  clover  began. 

Colo,  la.,  C,  July  18.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu. 

White  clover  came  out  promising,  and  the  bees  were  doing 
well;  but  such  heavy  rains  came  that  the  flow  stopped  about  a 
week  ago.  I  have  extracted  a  little,  and  got  about  i5  lbs.  per 
colony.  A.  L.  Dipray. 

Camanche.  la..  C,  July  23. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Clover  is  yielding  a  little  honey;  fair  crop  from  basswood. 
Boston,  Mass.,  E.,  July  1«.  "  H.  H.  Jepson. 

Prospects  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  good.  White  clover 
yielded  fairly.  '  WisEELL  Richardson. 

West  Medfbrd,  Mass.,  E.,  July  21. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  clover  season  is  over;  one-fourth  crop;  in  Kalkaska. 
Antrim,  and  Charlevoix  Counties,  raspberry  season  is  nearly 
over;  two-thirds  crop,  mostly  on  account  of  bees  not  being  in 
good  condition.  Basswood  In  Northern  Micliigan  will  open 
about  Aug.  1.  E.  U.  ToWNSEND. 

Remus,  Mich.,  C,  July  20. 

1  report  about  half  a  crop;  white  clover  scattering,  and  very 
little  basswood;  no  swarming.  E.  N.  Woobward. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  S.,  July  22. 

The  bees  are  just  booming.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  and 
warm  weather  to  keep  the  blossoms  continuing.  We  exjiect  a 
good  crop  of  honey.  L.  K.  Flick. 

Wolverine,  Mich.,  C,  July  22. 

Honey  comes  in  very  slowly  this  summer;  jirospects  for  a 
crop  very  poor  at  this  time.  Bees  are  gathering  some  from 
white  clover,  some  from  raspberry  and  other  sources;  bass- 
wood  not  yet  open.  F.  Palmer. 

Paris,  Mich.,  C,  July  19. 

Bees  are  doing  fln^y  now.  Basswood  is  in  full  bloom,  and 
honey  is  coming  in  right  along.  Supers  are  well  filled  in  my 
yard,  and  the  honey  is  of  fine  quality.  F.  Alderman. 

Rushton.  Mich..  S.  E.,  July  22. 

MINNESOTA. 

1  have  .iust  returned  from  the  Snelling  apiary,  and  find  the 
strong  colonies  are  working  finely  in  the  suiiers.  The  Como 
apiary  is  doing  still  better.  Rejjorts  from  Mrs.  Wingate  and 
others  around  Minneapolis  are  to  the  effect  that  bees  are  all 
just  booming.  Probably  the  honey  crop  will  be  about  medi- 
um in  this  locality.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Acklin. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  S.  E.,  July  18. 

MISSOURI. 
Bees  have  done  fine  work  the  past  16  days.    I  think  a  two- 
thirds  crop  a  fair  estimate.  H.  Petefish. 
Oronogo,  Mo.,  S.  W.,  July  20. 

NEW  YORK. 

Bees  are  doing  well.  Clover  is  yielding  well;  weather  warm 
and  muggy;  good  honey  weather;  basswood  not  yet  open.  A 
bee-keeper  here  just  now  says  he  noticed  one  tree  just  open- 
ing, but  this  was  in  an  exiiosed  place.  Mr.  House  says  it  will 
open  the  20th.  Our  bees  are  doing  well  on  clover.  We  think 
the  season  will  be  much  bcttcrthan  last  year.  Ouc  party  here 
this  morning  thinks  lie  will  get  100  lbs"  from  some  colonies. 
A  yard  of  six  colmiies  has  one  super  now  nearly  linished  to 
each  hive,  and  basswood  still  to  be  heard  from.'  Most  of  the 
bee-keepers  we  see  report  a  good  yield  so  far. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C,  July  17.  F.  A.  Salisbury. 

The  jirospect  for  clover  honey  is  very  poor  in  this  locality ; 
Imsswood  is  three  weeks  late.  It  usually  comuiencps  to  liloo"m 
abi. lit  July  4th.  It  will  be  nearly  another  week  before  it  blos- 
soms liere.  E.  W.  Alexander. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  E.,  July  20. 

The  honey  seasoi'  is  poor  so  tar.  I  made  my  first  extracting 
yesterday  ;  bees  just  commencing  on  basswood,  which  is 
blooming  freely;  large  acreage  of  buckwheat  sown. 

Kendala,  N.  Y.,  C,  July  20.  C.  J.  Baldridge. 

We  are  having  a  good  flow  of  white  honey. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  C,  July  19.  W.  H.  Gifford. 

Weather  conditions  for  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  very 
favorable.  Immense  quantities  of  white  clover  are  reported 
now  in  bloom;  basswood  is  just  out.  New  Jerse.y  and  Long 
Island  reports  are  flattering— from  two  to  three  sujiers  on  each 
hive.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  per  L.  W.  Boyden,  Mgr. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  S.  E.,  July  17. 

Basswood  opened  the  l.'ith  of  July.  Bees  are  doing  well  on 
that.    I  think  the  crop  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season. 

Chittenango,  N,  Y,.  C,  July  20.  B.  Hall. 


OHIO. 

I  have  never  seen  a  better  How  of  nectar.  I  shall  get  ."iO  lbs. 
of  comb  honey  per  coion.y.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Beaumont,  O.,  S.  E.,  July  19. 

We  find  Cincinnati  and  territory  almost  an  entire  failure. 
There  are  certain  places  in  Kentucky  getting  some  honey. 

Cincinnati,  S.  W.,  July  17.  C.  H.  W.  Webek. 

There  will  bfe  some  honey  in  Southern  Ohio.  I  have  receiv- 
ed a  number  of  encouraging  rc|iorts  during  the  past  few  days. 
With  favorable  weather  we  shall  have  two  weeks  of  honey- 
flow  yet,  which  will  mean  in  srirne  locations  a  very  fair  yield. 
Some  of  my  bees  which  1  did  not  think  would  store  a  pound  of 
surplus  will,  from  present  indications,  fill  a  super.  Others 
may  fill  two.  E.  W.  Peirce. 

Zauesvllle,  O.,  C,  July  19. 

ONTARIO. 

Reports  generally  are  from  fair  to  excellent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  limited  number  who  report  dry  weather.  Tliere 
are  fewer  bees  than  last  year,  but  there  will  be  much  more 
honey  than  last,  as  last  year  very  few  sections  produced  any 
surplus  white  honey.  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

Brantford.  Ont.,  S.  W.,  July  17. 

Bees  are  still  working  on  clover.  The  flow  has  been  good. 
Strong  colonies  are  storing  a  strong  surplus  ;  but  there  are 
so  many  weak  ones  in  the  small  number  remaining  that  the 
honey  crop  will  be  light.    Basswood  promises  well. 

London,  Ont.,  S.  W.,  July  17.  F.  J.  Miller. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  New  Jersey,  where  some  of  our  apiaries  are  located.it 
will  be  one  of  the  biggest  years  for  white-clover  honey  that 
the  State  has  ever  seen  in  tlicliistor.r  of  the  oldest  bee-keepers; 
but  that  does  not  mean  suc'li  an  awful  siglit.  as  New  .lersey  is 
not  a  very  large  h(uicy  iiroduring  section.  Penns.ylvania. 
Kelaware.  and  Maryland  will  Imve  an  average  yield  of  white 
clover.  Not  much  basswood  throughout  the  East,  but  it  is  just 
beginning  to  open  up,  and  may  yield  slightly. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  S.  E.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

No  surplus  white  honey  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Basswood  will  not  bloom  this  .year.  E.  A.  Coret:. 

Llnesville,  Pa.,  N.  W.,  July  22. 

Honey  entirely  a  failure.  Chas.  Longanecker. 

Slgsbee,  Pa.,  S.  W.,  July  20. 

TEXAS. 

This  part  of  Texas  has  made  two  crops  of  honey  this  year. 
My  first  crop  was  taken  oft'  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  the 
second  one  July  8;  and  if  we  get  rain  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber we  shall  make  the  third  crop,  which  can  be  taken  about 
Oct.  1.    We  are  having  very  dry  hot  weather  now.  ' 

Oakville,  Texas,  S..  July  18.  R.  C.  Rutherford. 

VERMONT. 

Outlook  for  honey  is  poor— I  should  think  less  than  half  an 

average  crop;  basswood  not  yet  open,  but  the  outlook  is  ])oor. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  W.  C,  July  17.  J.  E.  Crane. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 
No  honey  in  our  locality  as  yet;  season  still  wet;  bees  are  in 
rather  good  condition  for  fall  bloom.  V.  H.  Dean. 

Wayne,  W.  Va.,  S.,  July  20. 

WISCONSIN. 

Lots  of  clover;  no  honey  in  it;  basswood  bloom  very  light. 
I  don't  look  for  any  honey.  A.  A.  Eric"kson. 

Rocktou,  Wis.,  W.,  July  20. 

Since  July  7,  bees  have  averaged  4  lbs.  8  ounces  per  da.y  from 
white  clover.  Bright  warm  weather  prevailed.  The  prospect 
Is  good  for  another  ten  days.  c.  J.  Thies. 

Pepin,  Wis.,  W.,  July  17. 

One-third  crop  of  white  clover;  the  same  of  basswood;  the 
prospect  is  poor;  basswood  just  opening,  two  weeks  late;  bees 
are  very  weak.  W.  J.  Pickard. 

Richland  Center,  Wis.,  S.  W.,  July  17. 

Our  clover  crop  closes  to  day— half  a  cro)i,  or  01)  lbs.  iier  colo- 
ny, •,■0.0(1(1  11, s.  Basswood  l,Io"oni  is  good,  l,ut  nothing  in  it. 
Tlic  (■lo\  cr  li.uipy  1  got  is  fine.  Letters  received  to  ilay  reiiort: 
Santa  I'aula.  Cal.,  a  third  to  ludf  .acrop;  Western  Iowa,  clover, 
tw<i-tliirds  of  a  crop;  wet;  Northwest  Wisconsin,  clover  a  fair 
crop;  no  basswood;  Northern  Illinois,  half  a  crop;  sweet  clo- 
ver good.  All  report  the  season  late.  Markets  are  active,  and 
prices  promise  to  be  better  than  last  year.  I  get  20  cents  for 
coml)  and  10  for  white  extracted,  retail  trade. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  S.  W.,  July  20.  N.  E.  France. 


It  is  now  possible  to  secure  from  the  For- 
est Service  of  the  United  States  exclusive 
bee-ranges  in  which  the  bee-keeper  is  pro- 
tected from  overstocking  by  others  on  all  of 
the  forest  reserves  now  controlled  by  the 
government.  Sa  far  as  we  can  leai'n  from 
the  "  Use  Book  "  of  the  Forestry  Department 
no  charge  will  be  made  for  this  exclusive 
right.  In  this  respect  this  government  is 
more  liberal  than  that  of  Victoria,  Austra- 
lia, which  charges  a  cent  per  acre  for  the 
same  service. 
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m^fW  NOTL5  ^M 

itiH..'-''    "'J?.         FROM        ,(■■' -;,»--f 

CANADA: ;  \ 

R.  F.  HOLTERMANN 


Page  468,  Nov.  22.  1906.  Briiish  Bee  Jour- 
nal states  that  the  New  Zealand  government 
has  inti'oduced  a  bill,  "The  Apiaries  Act, 
1906."  In  addition  to  foul  brood  it  seeks  to 
suppress  bee-moths  and  any  other  diseases 
or  pests  from  time  to  time  declared  by  the 
Governor  in  council.  This  latter  is  a  very 
wise  precaution,  and  enables  immediate  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  when  new  enemies  appear. 

CANADIAN  PROSPECTS. 

At  this  date  of  writing  the  outlook  for  a 
Canadian  crop  of  honey  has  much  improved. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  we  have  had 
warm  and  hot  weathei* — much  of  it  sultry. 
Strong  colonies  have  done  well;  and  in  this 
section,  at  least,  basswood-trees  have  an 
abundance  of  buds.  Many  colonies  have 
perished;  but  the  present  outlook  is  decided- 
ly favorable;  however,  no  one  can  tell  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  swarming. 

STORES  FOR   BEES — WHEN    TO   SUPPLY  THEM. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Review,  page  136,  in 
writing,  rightly  draws  attention  first  to 
food  a  colony  needs  for  winter  stores,  then 
refers  to  what  many  in  discussion  and  prac- 
tice ignore — the  food  needed  for  rearing  bees 
in  the  spring.  With  one  apiary  he  rather 
favors  spring  feeding;  with  several  apiaries, 
giving  enough  in  the  fall.  This  is  generally 
sound  practice,  but  it  is  not  always  safe.  I 
favor  and  try  to  practice  giving  enough  for 
sj)ring  use  in  the  fall,  and  then  spring  feed- 
ing in  small  quantities  for  stimulative  pur- 
poses. 

<^ 

MORE   PROFITABLE    BEES. 

Canadians  have  been  looking  with  interest- 
ed eyes  to  the  United  States  to  bring  forward 
or  discover  to  civilization  a  better  bee  than 
has  been  known  to  us,  and  now  we  are  told 
there  is  no  result  from  that  world-circling 
trip  made  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
Bee-keepers  of  whatever  nationality  should 
feel  grateful  to  the  United  States  for  this  ef- 
fort, and  somehow  or  another  I  have  a  hope 
that  this  will  not  close  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  or  some  other  country  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  more  profitable  bee  for 
the  modern  bee-keeper.  Selection  and  breed- 
ing can  in  any  case  be  gone  on  with. 

QUEEN-CLIPPING. 

Page  685,  Gleanings,  Dr.  Miller  and  E. 
R.  Root  want  to  leave  the  wings  on  one  side 
of  the  queen,  as  they  "want  one  pair  of  wings 
by  which  we  might  pick  her  up."     What  a 


savage  condition  the  fathers  of  bee-keeping 
are  in!  I  took  Dr.  Miller  to  be  more  gently 
disposed,  and  when  at  Medina  I  did  not  no- 
tice Ernest  carrying  the  baby  about  by  one 
arm.  Previous  education  and  lack  of  thought 
accounts  for  many  of  our  actions.  To  take 
the  queen  up  by  the  thorax  and  hold  her  in 
that  way  is  a  method  much  to  bg  preferred. 
Propolize  slightly  the  thumb  and  linger  be- 
fore beginning  work;  and  if  you  scrape  your 
hives  well  when  the  season  opens  and  pro- 
polis is  scarce,  write  to  J.  L.  Byers  for  some 
of  his  surplus.  It  was  Wm.  McEvoy  who 
taught  me  to  clip  the  wings  on  both  sides  of 
the  queen,  and  he  made  no  mistake. 

nectar  secretion. 
On  page  394,  Mr.  Alexander,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  nectar  secretion,  states,  "My  friends, 
the  time  will  come  when  many  of  you  will 
realize  that  what  is  commonly  called  the 
'  season, '  which  is  the  condition  of  the  ground 
as  to  proper  moisture  and  the  temperature, 
and  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  time  the  Uowers  are  in  bloom,  will 
"have  a  thousand  times  more  bearing  on  our 
surplus  than  the  amount  of  bloom  or  the 
number  of  colonies  we  may  have  in  one  api- 
ary." This  is  worth  repeating.  A  parallel 
we  find  in  a  spring  well  with  a  good  head. 
Dip  a  pailful  out  of  it,  and  it  immediately 
tills  up  again;  and  so  it  is  with  the  nectar  in 
blossoms  under  above  conditions.  In  my  lo- 
cality, however,  buckwheat  appears  to  yield 
the  best  in  cloudy,  hot,  muggy,  sultry  weather, 
with  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  tlie  ground. 
Mr.  Alexander  prefers  "a  clear  sky  and  a 
bright  hot  sun  with  no  wind." 
^' 

pollen-clogged  COMBS. 

After  keeping  bees  in  a  good  many  sections 
and  with  different  ways  of  management,  com- 
paring this  with  the  experience  of  others,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  management  has 
more  to  do  with  pollen- clogged  combs  than 
has  locality.  Next  comes  the  nature  of  the 
queen.  Since  I  have  adopted  the  system  of 
practically  never  having  queenless  colonies, 
having  large  brood-chambers  and  seeing  that 
they  are  not  clogged  with  honey,  and  having 
prolific  queens,  I  have  not  had  to  free  my 
combs  of  pollen  by  any  artificial  method. 
By  the  above  I  mean  that,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, the  bees  will  use  up  the  pollen  for 
brood-rearing  about  as  fast  as  they  bring  it 
in.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
with  us,  at  least,  early  in  the  season  when 
pollen  is  plentiful  and  honey  comparatively 
scarce  in  the  fields  and  woods,  pollen  accu- 
mulates somewhat  to  be  balanced  later  on 
when  honey  is  abundant  and  bees  bring  in 
much  less  of  the  pollen. 
,*> 

HOW  TO  lift  a  hive. 

The  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers^  Uevicw  states, 
in  a  footnote,  "  When  I  pick  up  a  hive  I  step 
up  behind  it,  i-each  down,  and  put  a  hand, 
or  the  finger  ends,  in  a  hand-hole  on  each 
side;  raise  the  hive,  and  rest  the  back  end  of 
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the  hive  against  the  front  of  my  person,  and 
walk  off  with  the  hive  If  I  took  the  hive 
up  by  the  end  holes,  holding  the  side  of  the 
hive  against  my  person,  there  would  be  a 
swinging  of  the  frames  at  every  step  I  took. 
I  have  seen  a  novice  take  up  a  hive  in  that 
manner,  and  there  was  a  'clack,'  'clack,' 
'clack,'  of  the  frames  at  every  step  he  took." 
The  above  is  very  true.  If  there  were  no 
bee-space  above  the  frames,  the  queen-ex- 
cluder or  cover  of  the  hive  would  prevent 
the  swinging  of  the  frames.  Where  colonies 
have  to  be  moved  about  much  I  very  much 
prefer  this  latter  method  of  spacing.  In  car- 
rying a  hive  I  prefer  holding  the  cover  of  it 
against  my  person.  In  moving  about  as  I 
do,  and  having  employed  many  men  in  team- 
ing, etc.,  I  find  that,  after  showing  men  this 
method,  they  much  prefer  it  to  resting  the 
back  of  the  hive  against  the  body.  The 
weight  is  better  distributed,  and. the  hive 
does  not  require  to  rest  in  part  against  the 
muscles  which  move  the  legs  in  walking. 


Converts  Q^j'ons  rJ^" 

with  DoolUtle^:^ 


•l3i«o%wr_^^ 


HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  BEES   ARE    GATHEKING. 

"Hello,  Doolittle!  How  are  the  bees  do- 
ing this  year?" 

•'  Well,  Smith,  the  bees  have  .done  very 
little  so  far,  and  it  is  now  July  10.  Our  ap- 
ple-bloom wa*  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the 
bad  weather.  Then  we  had  lots  of  rain  till 
within  a  week,  since  which  the  bees  have 
been  getting  little  more  than  a  living,  though 
for  the  past  live  days  very  thin  nectar  can 
be  shaken  from  the  combs  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  warmer  days." 

'•Is  your  clover  in  full  bloom  yet?" 

"Well,  hardly.  Everything  is  about  two 
weeks  late  I  was  noticing  the  buds  on  the 
basswood  this  morning,  and  I  should  say 
that  it  would  be  July  30  before  the  very  ear- 
liest wouki  open." 

"Well,  that  is  late.  How  late  did  you  ev- 
er know  it  before?" 

"July  16;  and  all  the  way  from  that  to 
July  1  as  the  earliest." 

"Quite  a  variation,  surely.  Have  you  a 
little  time  for  talking  to-day?" 

"I  will  take  a  little  time  if  you  wish. 
What  is  on  your  mind  at  this  time?" 

"I  have  been  told  that  a  person  can  tell 
when  bees  ai'e  gathering  honey  and  when 
they  are  not  by  simply  looking  at  the  bees 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  1  can  not  to  any  satisfaction.  Will 
you  tell  me  how  it  is  done?" 

"This  is  somewhat  hard  when  very  little 
nectar  is  coming  in;  but  when  the  bees  are 


gathering  freely  any  one  should  be  able  to 
tell  by  simply  looking  at  the  entrance." 

"I  have  looked,  and  am  not  able  to  tell. 
Tell  me  how  to  look." 

"Well,  when  the  bees  are  heavily  loaded 
or  gathering  freely  they  will  fall  short  of  the 
entrance  when  coming  in  with  their  loads. 
Jn  other  words  they  will  drop  before  they 
reach  the  alighting  board;  and  if  the  yield  of 
nectar  is  profuse  they  will  drop  all  about,  on 
top  of  the  hive,  down  in  the  grass,  etc.,  and 
often  live  to  ten  feet  from  the  hive.  This  is 
especially  true  with  a  profuse  yield  from 
basswood  during  the  early  morning  hours." 

"But  I  had  supposed  that  these  early  bees 
which  dropped  down  were  carrying  water." 

"Bees  carrying  water  do  sometimes  fall 
short  of  the  hive;  but  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  two  or  three  bees  are  seen  falling  when 
carrying  water,  while  with  plenty  of  nectar 
from  the  basswood  the  ground  about  the 
hive  will  be  covered  with  them  speaking  ap- 
proximately." 

"I  see.  I  will  bear  that  in  mind  in  the 
future.  But  how  can  I  tell  when  nectar  is 
coming  in  slowly?" 

"Wait  till  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
afternoon,  at  which  time,  as  a  rule,  the  bees 
will  be  at  work  the  strongest,  and  the  sun 
will  be  shining  at  the  rignt  angle,  if  your 
hives  face  the  south,  so  that  you  can  see  right 
through  a  bee,  as  it  were,  when,  by  placing 
the  eye  close  to  the  ground,  you  will  discov- 
er that  the  bee  which  is  carrying  nectar  looks 
transparent  compared  with  those  which  are 
carrying  nothing." 

"How  about  the  water-carriers?" 

"They  will  be  still  more  transparent;  but 
as  the  water  carriers  are  few  in  number  be- 
side those  that  carry  nectar,  when  any  nec- 
tar is  to  be  had,  you  should  not  be  fooled 
by  these.  Now,  if  you  will  put  one  of  your 
colonies  ona  pair  of  scales,  one  that  has  a 
pointer  that  marks  off  the  pounds  and  ounces, 
and  then  make  your  observations  at  a  time 
when  the  scales  tell  you  that  a  little  honey  is 
coming  in,  and  from  that  to  a  good  yield, 
you  will  soon  see  how  you  can  tell  at  any 
time  about  what  the  bees  are  doing." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Do  you  have 
a  hive  on  scales?" 

"Not  of  late  years.  I  used  to  keep  one 
thus,  and  this  had  much  to  do  with  my  judg- 
ing from  outside  appearances;  but  of  late 
years  it  has  not  been  difficult  for  me  to  tell 
what  the  bees  are  doing." 

"It  is  quite  easy  to  tell  when  bees  are 
gathering  pollen." 

"Yes,  but  not  so  easy  always  to  tell  what 
source  all  the  pollen  gathered  comes  from." 

"It  is  easy  to  tell  dandelion  pollen." 

"  Yes,  from  its  color,  resembling  the  color 
of  the  bloom.  But  all  flowers  do  not  give 
pollen  of  the  same  color  as  the  blossom." 

'''I  supposed  they  did.  I  have  seen  bees 
gathering  pollen  from  Indian  plantain  and 
from  corn  tassel,  and  the  bee-gathered  pel- 
lets were  of  the  same  color  as  the  bloom." 

"Yes,  you  are  perfectly  right  there;  but 
did  you  ever  note  the  color  of  pollen  coming 
from  white  clover?" 
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"I  supposed  the  white  clover  yielded  only 
honey." 

"Have  you  never  noticed  a  dark  greenish- 
brown  pollen  on  the  bees  at  this  time  of  the 
year'.'" 

"Yes,  but  I  never  knew  where  it  came 
from." 

"That  is  from  white,  red,  and  alsike  clo- 
ver." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"By  watching  the  bees  when  on  the  clo- 
ver-blossoms. This  same  pollen  is  what  is 
stored  in  the  combs  mostly  to  carry  over  the 
winter,  and  the  same  that  our  fathers  used 
to  call  "bee-bread." 

"Is  that  so?  I  have  seen  piles  and  piles  of 
bee-bread,  but  had  no  idea  it  was  clover  pol- 
len. Do  bees  that  gather  pollen  gather  hon- 
ey also,  or  are  there  two  classes?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  two  classes?" 

"Just  this:  One  class  of  bees  that  gather 
only  pollen  dui'ing  their  lifetime,  and  an- 
other class  that  gather  only  nectar  or  honey?" 

"Then  I  should  answer  that  there  are  not 
two  separate  classes  " 

"What  then?" 

"The  held  bee  may  gather  nectar  and  no 
pollen,  or  it  may  gather  pollen  and  no  nec- 
tar, doing  the  same  on  the  same  day.  In 
other  words,  the  same  bee  may  gather  only 
pollen  in  ,the  forenoon  and  only  nectar  iu 
the  afternoon." 

"Is  not  the  most  of  the  pollen  gathered  in 
the  morning?" 

"That  depends  upon  what  the  pollen  is 
being  gathered  from.  Mainly,  it  would  be 
right;  but  with  hard  maple  and  the  clovers, 
especially  the  clovers,  the  most  will  be  gath- 
ered in  the  afternoon,  for  the  reason  that 
the  bees  gather  very  little  from  the  clovers 
before  9:30  a.  m." 

"  Do  bees  gather  both  pollen  and  honey  at 
the  same  trip?" 

"Not  from  corn-tassel,  Indian  plantain, 
and  such  like  pollen-producers  only;  but 
where  dowers  yield  both  honey  and  pollen, 
both  are  gathered  on  the  same  trip." 

"  But  some  claim  bees  do  not  gather  both 
on  the  same  trip,  do  they  not?" 

"  Yes.  I  was  noting  only  a  short  time  ago 
that  so  good  an  authority  as  Dr.  Miller  gave 
utterance  to  this  in  the  Americmi  Bee  Jour- 
nal; but  doubtless  he  had  not  thought  of  ex- 
amining a  bee  coming  in  with  that  greenish- 
brown  pollen  from  clover,  for  had  he  done 
so  it  is  almost  sure  he  would  not  have  penned 
what  he  did." 

"Perhaps  he  would  call  that  bee-bread  and 
not  pollen." 

"I  hardly  think  that,  for  there  is  more  clo- 
ver pollen  gathered  during  each  year  than 
from  any  other  plant  or  tree  which  blooms, 
owing  to  the  time  of  the  flowering  of  clover 
covering  a  much  longer  period  than  any  oth- 
er one  kind  of  tree  or  plant.  But  only 
the  close  observer  notices  this  pollen,  as  it  is 
so  near  the  color  of  the  pollen- baskets  of  the 
bees,  so  they  go  in  with  it  unobserved,  while 
the  lighter-colored  pollen  attracts  the  eye 
just  the  instant  the  bee  is  noted." 

' '  But   how  do  you  know  that    bees   carry 


both  nectar  and  pollen  on  the  same  trip 
when  working  on  clover?" 

"  By  catching  a  returning  bee  and  dissect- 
ing it,  or  causing  it  by  gentle  pressure  of  the 
abdomen  to  throw  out  the  nectar  on  the 
tongue." 

"That  is  proof,  sure.  Now  just  one  more 
question  and  I  must  be  going.  You  told  us 
in  one  of  your  conversations  to  keep  conibs 
of  honey  for  feeding  in  the  spring,  but  you 
did  not  say  how  to  keep  the  honey  in  them 
from  granulating.     How  is  this  doiae?" 

"I  lake  no  special  pains  to  prevent  the 
granulation  of  the  honey  in  such  combs.  In 
fact,  I  never  thought  of  the  matter  before. 
I  leave  ihem  with  the  bees  till  I  clean  all 
honey  off  the  hives  in  the  fall,  when  it  is 
piled  away  in  the  hives,  just  as  left  by  the 
bees  when  they  are  run  down  off  it  through 
a  Porter  bee-escape.  At  the  out-apiary  these 
hives  are  simply  stacked  up  as  was  given  in  "  A 
Year's  Work  at  the  Out-apiary,"  and  left 
thus  till  I  wish  to  use  them  for  feeding  in  the 
spring.  Those  at  the  home  apiary  are  car- 
ried to  the  storeroom  in  the  shop,  and  so  left 
till  wanted  in  the  spring  or  early  summer, 
and  I  never  had  any  granulated  honey  thrown 
out  at  the  entrance  from  such  combs,  that 
I  remember.  Honey  soon  liquefies,  where 
granulated,  when  with  a  good  colony  of  bees 
during  the  summer  heat,  which  often  comes 
during  May  in  this  locality.  If  I  had  any 
trouble  from  granulated  honey  being  thrown 
out  of  the  hive  l^y  the  bees  I  would  store 
the  combs  in  a  warm  room  during  the  win- 
ter, so  that  the  honey  might  remain  liquid." 


Be  careful  not  to  allow  caged  queens  or 
bees  to  remain  in  the  sun  or  any  hot  place. 
A  few  days  ago  I  caged  a  queen  with  the 
usual  escort  to  take  to  an  out-apiary.  The 
cage  was  in  the  pocket  of  a  dark-colored  coat 
which  was  left  lying  on  the  wagon-seat.  Two 
or  three  hours  later  all  were  dead. 

We  all  know  how  bees  will  collect  around 
a  cage  that  has  held  a  queen.  Has  any  one 
noticed  that  drones  will  do  the  same?  It  is 
new  to  me;  but  yesterday,  among  the  bunch 
of  bees  that  gathered  on  a  cage  that  had  held 
a  queen  for  several  days,  were  three  drones. 

Bicycle  trousers- guards  have  been  recom- 
mended for  keeping  the  bees  from  crawling 
up  where  they  are  not  wanted.  A  light  rub- 
ber band  is  even  more  effective.  A  supply 
of  them  can  be  kept  in  the  pocket  at  all 
times,  and  they  do  not  weigh  much  or  take 
up  much  room. 
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Will  C.  W.  Dayton  or  any  one  else  tell  us 
why  naturally  built  comb  should  not  last  just 
as  long  as  that  built  on  foundation?  One 
would  infer  from  his  article  on  p.  838  that  he 
believed  otherwise.  We  will  grant  that  nat 
urally  built  comb  may  contain  more  drone 
comb  than  is  desirable,  which  will  need  to 
be  replaced.  Accidents  will  happen  to  combs, 
making  holes  that  the  bees  are  apt  to  fill  with 
drone  comb,  making  these  combs  in  time  less 
desirable  unless  they  are  kept  patched  up. 
But  are  not  these  accidents  just  as  likely  to 
happen  to  a  comb  that  was  originally  built 
on  a  full  sheet  of  foundation  as  to  one  nat- 
urally built? 

WOODPECKERS. 

In  Gleanings  for  Nov.  15,  1900,  is  an  il- 
lustration of  damage  done  to  hives  by  wood- 
peckers. These  were  much  more  considerate 
than  the  woodpeckers  here,  boring  only 
through  the  hand-holes,  where  the  damage 
could  be  easily  repaired.  I  have  seen  hives 
here  where  the  giant  woodpecker  had  chisel- 
ed great  jagged  holes  in  the  upper  edge  of 
the  hives,  beginning  at  the  crevice  between 
the  hive  and  cover,  and  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage.  This  giant  woodpecker  makes 
itself  a  great  nuisance  here  by  boring  holes 
into  buildings,  apparently  out  of  pure  mis- 
chief, as  sometimes  several  holes  will  be 
bored  close  together  through  perfectly  sound 
wood.  I  have  had  to  shoot  a  number  to  keep 
them  from  tilling  our  house  full  of  holes:  and 
while  at  this  writing  a  vigorous  rap-rap-rap 
on  the  gable  end  of  the  house  called  me  out 
to  settle  w^ith  the  mischief-maker. 


FEEDING  BACK  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

How  this  Plan  Can  be  Made  Profitable  in 
the  Production  of  Comb  Honey;  the  Im- 
portance of  Thinning  the  Honey  and 
Feeding  During  a  Natural  Honey-flow. 

BY   E.    W.    ALEXANDER. 

[This  article  deals  with  a  very  seasonable  subject, 
Vjarticularly  this  poor  year  when  there  will  be  many 
unfinished  sections.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  com- 
plete them,  thus  renderins  them  lit  for  the  market,  is 
important.  Incidentally  this  will  supplement  the  ar- 
ticle by  J.  E.  Hand  in  this  issue.— Ed.] 

On  page  645  friend  Reddout  calls  my  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  He  can  hardly  see 
why  there  should  be  such  a  diffei'ence  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  as  there  seems  to  be. 
I  also  can  not  see  how  there  could  be  any 
variation  in  the  results,  only  such  as  would 
naturally  follow  from  the  "difference  in  the 
time  of  the  season  in  which  the  feeding  was 


practiced,  the  quality  of  food,  and  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  given. 

My  first  experience  along  this  line  was 
something  over  30  years  ago.  The  honey  fed 
was  thick  extracted,  and  fed  in  its  natural 
state  after  the  August  harvest  was  past. 
This  I  fed  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  up 
partly  tilled  sections.  I  soon  found  this  was 
a  very  unnatural  time  of  the  year  for  bees  to 
build  comb,  as  nearly  every  night  was  quite 
cold,  with  frequent  frosts.  I  also  found  that 
it  took  on  an  avei'age  a  little  more  than  3  lbs. 
of  extracted  honey  fed  in  this  way  to  produce 
1  lb.  of  comb  honey,  and  it  frequently  granu- 
lated in  the  sections  in  a  short  time  so  as  to 
spoil  their  take. 

I  next  tried  thinning  the  honey  with  boil- 
ing water  to  about  the  consistency  of  nectar. 
This  made  a  great  difference  in  results.  The 
bees  took  it  from  their  feeders  moi'e  readily, 
and  it  did  not  require  nearly  as  much  honey 
to  till  their  sections,  and  I  was  not  troubled 
any  more  with  its  granulating  in  the  combs; 
but  I  was  not  satisfied  to  stop  here  when  1 
could  see  that  it  required  nearly  2  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted honey  to  produce  one  of  comb,  and 
I  realized  that  I  was  fighting  natural  law  in 
trying  to  foi'ce  my  bees  to  produce  comb 
honey  decidedly  out  of  season. 

My  next  step  was  to  make  extracted  honey 
very  thin  with  hot  water,  and  feed  it  to  cex'- 
tain  colonies  producing  comb  honey  during 
the  entire  summer  harvest,  giving  each  colony 
about  all  it  could  handle  during  the  night. 
At  first  I  was  afraid  it  would  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  check  their  work  during  the  day;  but, 
not  so.  It  seemed  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
still  greater  activity  when  they  could  go  to 
the  flowers.  Then  I  felt  I  had  solved  the 
problem  of  producing  comb  honey  from  ex- 
tracted. There  were  no  more  partly  filled 
sections  to  bother  with;  no  more  travel- 
stained  sections  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price, 
but  every  one  nicely  tilled  out  clear  to  the 
wood,  and  well  capped. 

I  then  found  I  had  at  my  control  for  about 
60  days  as  rich  a  harvest  for  the  colonies  I 
ran  for  comb  honey  as  I  could  desire,  and 
with  not  a  break  of  even  a  day  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  those  sections  filled  with 
choice  comb  honey. 

I  don't  think  it  possible  to  feed  thick  ex- 
tracted honey  to  bees  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing comb  honey  so  as  to  derive  any  prof- 
it from  it  after  the  honey-producing  season 
is  over.  I  think  that  nearly  all  those  that 
have  ever  tried  it,  and  went  only  so  far 
along  this  line,  have  given  it  up  in  disgust. 
But  when  I  took  up  this  line  of  the  business 
I  went  much  further  than  any  I  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  made  it  a  success. 

The  day  is  coming  when  the  comb-honey 
producer  will  find  it  as  I  have  stated  above. 
He  Avill  have  complete  control  of  his  harvest 
for  comb  honey  simply  by  keeping  a  few 
more  colonies  and  running  them  wholly  for 
extracted  honey  to  help  his  comb-honey 
colonies  along  during  those  natural  changes 
of  the  atmosphere  which  frequently  cause 
the  flowers  to  stop  secreting  nectar  several 
days  at  a  time.     Then  the  bees  stop  working 
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in  their  sections,  their  combs  turn  yellow, 
and,  if  the  honey-dearth  lasts  many  days,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  it  requires  a  good  harvest 
to  start  them  at  work  again  in  their  sections, 
and  then  those  sections  will  never  sell  for  the 
highest  market  price.  This  can  all  be  pre- 
vented when  there  is  a  good  feeder  under 
every  hive,  and  tanks  full  of  extracted  honey. 

There  must  be  many  comb-honey  produc- 
ers who  can  throw  some  light  on  this  sub- 
ject; and,  although  I  am  out  of  this  class, 
and  giving  only  my  own  mite  of  experience 
when  I  produced  comb  honey.  I  should  be 
much  pleased  to  hear  through  Gleanings  the 
experience  of  others. 

I  repeat  that,  in  order  to  produce  comb 
honey  from  extracted  at  any  profit,  it  must 
be  done  during  hot  weather  while  the  bees 
are  gathering  nectar  from  the  Howers;  and 
the  honey,  before  it  is  fed,  must  be  thinned 
with  boiling  water  to  about  the  consistency 
of  nectar.  To  feed  thick  extracted  honey 
out  of  season  to  produce  comb  honey  is  a 
waste  of  both  time  and  honey;  and  the  small 
amount  of  comb  honey  that  is  produced  is 
likely  to  granulate  and  became  unsalable. 

This  is  one  of  those  leading  subjects  which 
should  receive  our  attention  until  our  mar- 
kets are  free  from  so  much  unsalable  honey 
as  we  often  see.  With  the  knowledge  and 
appliances  for  producing  honey  we  now 
have,  no  man  is  excusable  for  putting  a 
poor  article  on  the  market;  and  it  is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  ourselves  and  each  other  to  con- 
demn this  practice  wherever  we  see  it.  I 
can  not  see  how  locality  can  make  much  dif- 
ference in  this  matter;  but  I  can  readily  see 
that,  if  honey  is  thinned  to  the  consistency  of 
nectar  with  boiling  water,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  its  granulating;  and  if 
fed  to  bees  in  this  condition  during  the  sea- 
son when  it  is  natural  for  them  to  build 
comb  and  are  gathering  nectar  from  the 
flowers,  a  short  slim  harvest  can  be  changed 
to  a  long  rich  one,  for  the  bees  will  simply 
be  helped  to  carry  out  their  natural  instinct, 
and  success  will  be  the  result. 

Delanson,,N.  Y. 


DOES     IT    PAY    TO     EXTRACT     SEC- 
TIONS? 


The  General   Problem   of  Unflnislied    Sec- 
tions. 

BY  G.  C.  GREINER. 

As  a  rule,  this  question  will  have  to  be  ans- 
wered in  the  negative.  It  is  too  much  fuss- 
ing for  the  little  gain  derived  fx'om  the  oper- 
ation. However,  there  are  exceptional  cases 
when  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  in  a  small 
way  pi'otitable. 

During  the  many  years  of  my  bee-keeping, 
conditions  have  occasionally  been  such  that 
I  felt  the  desire  to  extract  sections;  but  as  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  done  without  running 
too  much  I'isk  of  breaking  the  combs  from 
the  wood,  and,  besides,  not  having  any  con- 
venient rig  to  do  the  job  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  I  have  never,  until  lately,  made  the  at- 


tempt. I  have  always  let  my  bees  do  the 
extracting  —  that  is,  any  unfinished  sections 
which  I  reserved  for  next  season's  bait-combs 
I  set  out  for  the  bees  to  help  themselves. 
This  is  an  easy  way  to  get  these  sections 
cleaned  out;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  colonies  that  don't  need  any  feeding  get 
it  all  or  nearly  all,  while  those  that  are  sore- 
ly in  need  of  stores  get  very  little  if  any. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  no  bee- 
keeper would  even  think  of  extracting  finish- 
ed sections,  or  even  such  unfinished  sections 
as  could  be  profitably  disposed  of  as  chunk 
honey,  or  used  otherwise  to  advantage  But 
some  seasons  produce  a  certain  kind  of  un- 
finished sections  that  seemed  to  be  made  for 
the  extractor.  According  to  the  peculiarities 
of  d liferent  seasons'  honey-flows,  we  have, 
as  mentioned  in  a  previous  article,  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  unfinished  sections.  One  kind 
is  partly  built  out,  some  not  larger  than  the 
inside  of  a  hand,  but  all  drawn  out,  filled 
with  honey,  and  every  cell  capped  over,  while 
the  other  is  all  built  and  drawn  out,  filled 
more  or  less  with  honey,  but  little,  if  any, 
capped.  The  past  season  produced  in  this 
locality,  with  the  exception  (jf  very  little  fin- 
ished honey  (where  bait-combs  had"  been  sup- 
plied) the  latter  kind. 

During  the  five  days  of  white- clover  hon- 
ey-flow, lasting  from  "the  26th  until  the  aoth 
of 'June,  honey  was  gathei'ed  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  comb-builders  had  all  they  could 
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FIG.    1. 


FIG.  2.  — GKEINEK'S   OOMB-KASKET   RACK   FOR 
HOLDING   SECTION.S   IN   THE  EXTRACTOR. 

do  to  furnish  storage  for  the  incoming  nec- 
tar; and  when  the  combs  were  built  and 
drawn  out  they  were  also  filled  with  honey, 
and  about  ready  to  be  capped.  Just  then  the 
honey-flow  ceased;  and  so  complete  was  the 
following  failure  that  not  the  least  progress 
was  made  in  sections  for  the  remainder  of 
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the  season,  although  enough  was  gathered 
most  of  the  time  for  bees  to  live  on  and  to 
store  a  little  in  the  brood-chamber.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  largest  share  of  our  crop  con- 
sisted of  just  such  unfinished  sections  as  could 
be  extracted  with  very  little  trouble;  and  as 
extracted  honey  was  so  very  scarce,  the  little 
that  those  sections  contained  looked  big  in 
my  eyes,  .which  induced  me  to  try  the  ex- 
tractor. 

As  I  said  before,  I  had  no  convenient  way 
to  extract  sections;  but  being  anxious  to  try 
the  experiment,  a  few  minutes'  work  solved 
the  problem. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  Fig.  1,  repre- 
sents a  little  adjustable  shelf  that  is  suspend- 
ed by  wire  hooks  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
extractor-basket,  as  shown  at  Fig.  2.  It  is 
made  of  half-inch  lumber,  and  fits  loosely  in- 
to the  comb-basket.  The  dotted  lines  show 
the  position  of  the  wires  on  the  under  side  of 
the  shelf,  where  they  are  fastened  by  two 
little  staples  clinched  above.  The  shelf  should 
not  be  hung  too  low.  If  the  sections  project 
above  the  basket  enough  for  a  hold,  it  will 
make  it  all  the  more  convenient.  If  we  use 
the  precaution  of  reversing  the  basket  twice, 
or,  in  other  words,  if  we  reverse  the  basket 
after  part  of  the  contents  is  thrown  out  from 
one  side  by  moderate  speed,  before  trying  to 
make  a  clean  sweep,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  detach  the  combs  from  the  wood  or  even 
bend  them  out  of  shape,  if  they  are  reasona- 
bly fastened  to  the  sides.  They  will  bear  the 
same  speed  as  I'egular  extracting-combs. 

Simple  as  this  little  arrangement  may  seem, 
it  does  the  work  to  perfection;  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  I  did  not  put  this  scheme  into 
practice  years  ago.  It  may  be  well  enough 
to  let  bees  have  access  to  our  sections  after 
they  are  passed  through  the  extractor.  Al- 
though they  are  in  very  good  condition  for 
winter  storage  without  it,  the  little  trouble 
will  improve  them  for  next  year's  use. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  AVE  OWE  THE  GERMANS  AND 
WHAT  THEY  GAVE  US. 


BY  DR.  C.    C.    MILLER. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  in  this 
country  there  is  so  much  ignorance  among 
bee-keepers,  editors  and  all,  as  to  the  great 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  Germany  for  the 
devices  and  discoveries  of  her  able  and  pa- 
tient investigators.  Unfortunately  the  same 
may  be  said  as  to  conditions  on  the  other 
side.  Although  in  some  German  bee- journals 
American  methods  are  in  good  credit,  in  oth- 
ers there  is  too  much  tendency  to  say  that  any 
good  thing  in  America  came  from  Germany. 
Conspicuous  is  the  utter  ignoring  of  Lang- 
stroth's  claims,  giving  to  Dzierzon  entire 
credit  for  the  invention  of  movable  combs. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  two  men  each  worked 
independently,  without  knowing  what  was 
done  by  the  other.  But  Dzierzon's  invention 
was  not  a  movable  frame,  only  a  top-bar  re- 
quiring the  comb  to  be  cut  away  at  the  sides 
each  time  it  was  lifted  out,  and  the  last  comb 


could  be  taken  out  of  the  hive  only  by  first 
removing  all  the  others;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  for  years  Dzierzon  would  not  use  a  mov- 
able/ra?«(!. 

And  now  Doolittle's  laurels  seem  to  be 
threatened.  In  Bienen-Vater  is  given  a  full 
account  of  artificial  cell-cups  invented  by 
William  Wankler,  and  his  method  of  queen- 
rearing,  with  "illustrations.  Well,  it  is  noth- 
ing strange  that  the  two  men  should  conceive 
of  the  same  thing,  and  that  takes  away  noth- 
ing from  the  credit  of  either.  But  in 
Deutsche  linker  aus  Boehmen,  p.  35,  occurs 
this:  "Since  1880  Wankler  has  carried  on 
queen-breeding  on  a  large  scale;  he  can  be 
considered  as  the  real  mventor  of  the  Ameri- 
can method  of  queen-rearing,  for  at  the  ex- 
position in  Munich,  1883,  Frank  Benton  had 
Wankler  fully  explain  his  method,  then 
bought  from  Wankler  several  drawings,  as 
well  as  the  glossometer,  and  subsequently 
made  known  and  spread  this  method  in 
America." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  Mr.  Benton  did 
toward  making  known  what  he  learned  from 
Wankler,  but  I  have  kept  pretty  close  track 
of  bee  literature  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  mention  of  it. 
This  much  is  certain:  Doolittle  made  and 
used  artificial  cell-cups  before  1883,  and  un- 
til this  year  of  our  Lord  1907  he  never  had 
any  inkling  from  Mr.  Benton  or  any  one 
else  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  done  in 
Germany  until  it  was  learned  fi'om  America; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  American  meth- 
od of  queen-rearing  would  have  been  exactly 
what  it  is  to-day  if  Wankler  had  never  been 
born  —  this  without  in  the  least  detracting 
from  any  credit  due  Wankler.  It  was  his 
misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  that  his 
countrymen  were  so  slow  to  recognize  any 
good  thing  in  what  he  had  done,  as  he  him- 
self relates  in  Bienen-Vater.  Neither,  by 
any  means,  do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  entire 
credit  belongs  to  any  one  man  for  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  American  queen  culture. 
Mr.  Doolittle  would  be  the  first  to  give  cred- 
it to  a  number  of  others  for  their  part. 

After  ail  this  is  said,  I  want  to  stop  where 
I  started,  by  saying  that  very  few  bee-keep- 
ers in  this  country  realize  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  to  pioneers  across  the  sea  for 
all  we  have  learned — are  still  learning — from 
them. 

[Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  The  first 
man  (so  far  as  known)  to  use  the  grafting  or 
transposition  method  of  rearing  queens  was 
John  L.  Davis,  of  Delhi,  Michigan,  who 
briefly  described  his  plan  in  Gleanings  for 
September,  1874.  The  so-called  Doolittle 
cell  cups  were  perfected  a  little  later,  and 
are  described  and  illustrated  in  Gleanings 
by  W.  L.  Boyd,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  page  328.  A  certain  Yankee  by 
the  name  of  A.  I.  Root  adopted  both  of  these 
inventions  at  once,  and  succeeded  with  them. 
It  is  very  likely  Wankler  learned  these  things 
from  American  sources.  Let  me  whisper, 
doctor,  the  Germans  are  slow  on  bee-keeping. 
— W.  K.  M.1 
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How  it  is   Built:  Why  tlie   Cells   are  Six 
sided;  Cross-section  Views  of  Cells  from 
Comb   Built  at   Right   Angles  to  (lilass; 
the  ^^'ise  Man  and  the  Fool. 


BY   EDWARD   F.    BIGELOW. 


LThe  following  article  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Bigelow,  the 
nature-study  man,  lecturer,  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  honey-comb, 
its  construction  and  development,  is  one  of  the  best  if 
not  the  best  that  was  ever  written.  The  photographs 
are  superb,  and  instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 
The  article  as  a  whole  will  be  incorporated  in  the  next 
edition  of  our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  now  in  process 
of  revision,  and,  later  on,  made  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial booklet  —Ed.] 

For  many  years  the  theories  as  to  wax- 
production  were  far  from  the  truth.  Some- 
where between  1744  and  17G8  it  was  discov- 
ered that  wax  is  produced  between  the  plates 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  worker  bee's  abdo- 
men. The  honor  of  this  discoveiy  is  usually 
ascribed  to  a  Lvisatian  peasant  of  unknown 
name.  But  Thorley,  a  quaint  writer  of  1744, 
speaks  of  "six  pieces  of  solid  wax,  white  and 
transparent  like  gum  within  the  plaits." 

Wax  is  produced  at  the  will  of  the  bee,  ana 
when  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the 
hive.  The  wax-producing  bees  obtain  a 
somewhat  high  temperatui'e  usually  by  close 
clustering,  although  they  sometimes  hang  in 
slender  festoons  and  chains. 

"Wax  is  not  chemically  a  fat  or  glyceride, 
and  those  who  have  called  it  '  the  fat  of 
bees'  have  grossly  erred;  yet  it  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  fats  in  atomic  constitution,  and 
the  physiological  conditions  favoring  the  for- 
mation of  one  are  curiously  similar  to  those 
aiding  in  the  production  of  the  other.  We 
put  our  poultry  up  to  fat  in  confinement, 
with  partial  light;  to  secure  bodily  inactivity 
we  keep  warm  and  feed  highly.  Our  bees, 
under  Nature's  teaching,  put  themselves  up 
to  yield  wax  under  conditions  so  parallel  that 


FIG.  2. -CIRCULAR  CELLS 
The    elongated-attachment  cells  much  resemble  the  soap-bubble 
forms  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


FIG.  1.— EDGE    OF    HONEYCOMB  BUILT  NEXT 
TO  GLASS— ENLARGED  VIEW. 
The  cells  are  partly  tilled  with  honey.    This  illus- 
tration shows  that  the  cells  are  not  straight  and  hor 
izontal,  but  curved  and  slanting  upward. 

the  suitability  of  the  fatting-coop 
is  vindicated. ' ' —  (Jlieshire. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  eight 
plates  lining  the  lower  side  of  the 
abdomen  are  about  140,000  glands 
(Cheshire),  from  which  thewax  is 
secreted  as  a  white  liquid,  which 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
When  first  formed  it  is  white  and 
very  brittle,  and  is  pulled  out 
from  between  the  plates  by  the 
pincei's  on  the  hind  legs.  The 
pieces  of  wax  are  then  passed  to 
the  front  legs,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth,  where  they  are  made  plas- 
tic by  the  addition  of  various  ma- 
terials in  the  saliva  and  by  thor- 
ough   mastication. 

From  this  raw  material  the 
sculpture  bees  make  three  kinds 
of  cells.  First,  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  when  a  new  queen  is 
needed,  they  build  a  few  large, 
almost  perpendicular,  peanut- 
shaped     cells.      The    two     other 
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FIG.  3— SOAP-BUBBLES  BLOWN  BETWEEN  TWO   PIECES    GF    GLASS    TO    SHOW  THE    RESEM- 
BLANCE TO  HONEY-COMB. 


^ 


il^i 


^M^ 


FIG.  4.— A  COMBINATION  OF  WORKER  AND  DRONE  CELLS. 
None  of  the  angles  are  sharp,  and  most  of  the  cells  are  circular. 


kinds,  drone-cells  and  worker- 
cells,  are  practically  the  same  in 
form,  the  drone-cells  differing 
in  being  larger.  As  their  names 
imply,  they  are  used  for  rearing 
drones  (the  male  bees)  and  work- 
ers (undeveloped  females).  Both 
kinds  of  cells  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal, slanting  upward  slightly 
from  the  center  to  the  exterior 
of  the  comb.  Both  kinds  are 
used  for  the  storage  of  honey, 
and  this  slight  inclination  facil- 
itates the  filling  of  the  cell,  and 
prevents  the  honey  from  run- 
ning out  before  the  cap  is  added. 
See  Fig.  1. 

All  three  forms  are  primarily 
cylindrical.  The  queen -cells, 
isolated  from  the  others,  always 
remain  cylindrical.  All  solitary 
bees  (not  honey-bees)  make  such 
cells  The  hexagonal  form  is 
due  largely  to  mutual  pressure, 
and  partly  to  optical  illusion. 
Cells  near  the  edge  of  the  comb, 
where  it  is  attached  to  some 
support,  are  either  circular  or 
elongated  circular.     See  Fig.  2. 

A  soap-bubble  floating  in  air 
is  circular  in  every  direction — 
that  bubble  is  a  sphere.  Let  it 
fall  on  a  table  and  it  becomes 
flattened  on  one  side.  Let  there 
be  pressure  on  every  part,  and 
the  outlines  are  no  longer  cir- 
cles  but   polygons.     Let  a  mass 
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of  soap-bubbles  be  confined,  one  layer  between 
two  sheets  of  glass,  and  they  become  short 
polygonal  tubes,  If  sizes  are  equal  and  pres- 
sure from  every  direction  is  the  same  the  out- 
lines will  be  regular  hexagons,  the  same  as 
those  of  worker-comb  cells  If  these  condi- 
tions vary,  the  outlines  will  be  irregular 
polygons  but  mostly  six-sided.  See  Fig.  3. 
Worker-cells  seem  to  be  more  closely  crowd- 
ed together  than  drone-cells,  and  thus  have 
their  angles,  in  most  cases,  more  sharply 
defined.  In  drone  comb  some  cells  are  al- 
most without  angles,  the  spaces  between  the 
tubes  being  filled  in  by  a  thickening  of  the 
cell  walls  greater  than  is  customary.  See 
Figs.  4  and  5.  In  such  parts  a  casual  glance 
shows  them  to  be  almost  as  hexagonal  as  is 
the  usual  type.  But  close  examination  or 
magifying  shows  many  cells  that  are  cylin- 
drical tubes,  The  more  one  studies  comb, 
tlie  more  firmly  is  he  impressed  by  the  be- 
lief that  the  original  "intention"  of  the  bee 
is  to  produce  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  that  the 
hexagonal  result  is  due  solely  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  is  entirely  "uninten- 
tional" 

A  correspondent  recently  told  me  that, 
after  her  house  was  burned  down,  workmen, 
in  clearing  away  the  ruins,  found  in  the  cel- 
lar, amid  the   debris,  a  box  of  glass  "mar- 


bles" that  had  belonged  to  her  young  son. 
Under  the  heat  and  the  pressure  the  mar- 
bles had  become  a  solid  mass;  they  had 
"run  together."  A  workman,  in  knocking 
off  the  clinging  cinders,  broke  the  mass  in 
two.  The  interior  presented  an  almost  per- 
fect honey-comb  effect,  each  marble  being  a 
spherical  polygon.  So  cylinders  or  spheres, 
pressed  together  uniformly  in  every  direction, 
and  submitting  to  that  pressure,  become 
hexagonal  in  outline. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  mathe- 
matically exact  angles  of  honey-comb.  Some 
philosophers  have  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  bees  have  solved  difficult  problems,  and 
that  their  work  is  an  example  of  the  wonder- 
ful perfection  of  nature  or  of  natural  in- 
stinct. Many  of  these  claims  make  interest, 
ing  reading.  Abstruse  theories  and  complex 
formulaj  have  been  contributed  to  sustain 
these  claims.  But  they  lack  one  essential 
feature,  and  in  this  they  do  not  stand  alone, 
even  in  the  productions  of  writers  on  natu- 
ral history — they  are  not  true. 

Actual  measurements  of  the  angles  show 
that  they  greatly  vary.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  cells  vary  in  size  and 
form,  comb  is  none  the  less  a  wonderful 
structure,  with  all  its  parts  arranged  for  the 
greatest  strength,  the  largest  storing  capac- 


A  STUDY  IN  CELL-MAKING. 

Note  that  the  cells  are  made  independent  of  each  other,  andlthat  it  is  the  refuse'wax.'like  droppings  cf  m  .i- 
tar  in  brick-laying,  that  seems  to  tumble  into  the  interstices  to  fill  up. 
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ity,  and  most  perfect  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances. Wax  is  produced  by  the  l)ee  at  a 
great  expenditure  of  labor,  material,  and 
strength.  Well-informed  investigators  say 
that  "  The  costliness  of  wax  to  the  bee,  since 
it  can  be  produced  only  at  the  expense  of 
many  times  its  own  weight  of  honey  or 
sugar,  has  led  to  great  economy,  one  pound 
of  it  being  molded  into  35,000  worker-cells, " 
while  others  have  observed  50,000  made 
from  that  amount.  To  help  the  bee  in  this 
economy,  apiarists  have  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  use  machinery  which  shall  work  the 
same  material  over  and  over.  As  the  combs 
become  old  they  are  melted,  the  pure  wax 
taken  out  and  remodeled  into  thin  comb- 
building  foundations.  But  this 
is  in  no  sense  the  manufactur- 
ing of  a  new  product,  but  an 
extracting,  purifying,  and  re- 
modeling of  the  bees'  own  choice 
material.  It  simply  saves  the 
bees  much  ax'duous  labor  that 
machinery  can  do  easier  and  at 
less  expense,  when  we  consider 
the  effect  on  the  bee. 

No    one    is    fool    enough    to 
claim    that    a    suit  of     clothes 
made  on  a  machine  is  any  more 
"  artificial  "  than  one  sewed  by 
hand.      It  is  simply  economy  of 
labor.     Yet    hundreds    of    pex'- 
sons  have   the  incorrect  notion 
that     thei'e    is     a     honey-comb 
made  from    wood   pulp,    punk, 
putty,    paraffine,    or   from  ma- 
terial   other   than  wax.     I    say, 
"fool   enough"    advisedly,    be- 
cause a  wise   man   changes  his 
mind  (when  it    becomes    neces- 
sary);    but    a     fool     never.     It 
would    not    be     surprising     in 
these  days  of   sensational  jour- 
nalism    and    of    false     nature- 
stories  if   one    should    get    the 
notion  that  artificial  comb  hon- 
ey really    exists;    but    the    fool 
part    comes  in  when  a  person, 
totally  inexperienced  with  bees, 
stoutly  and  smilingly  maintains 
that  there    is    such    a    thing  as 
manufactured     honey     in     the 
comb.     I  feel   sure  that  the  in- 
imitable fool  expression  of  such 
a  person  is  the  origin  of  the  col- 
loquialism,    "The     smile    that 
won't  come  off."     No  use.     Do    not  argue. 
It  won't    come.     "  Why,  I've  seen  it  at  the 
stores.     Grocer  told    me  all    about    it — was 
several  cents   cheaper.     I  tried  it;  we  didn't 
like  it    as  well  as  the  genuine"     And  then 
the  bee-keeper   goes  away,  not  a  wiser  but 
a  madder   man,  and  wonders  why  the  fool- 
killer  doesn't  do  his    duty,  and  why   every 
one  (except  the  bee-keeper)  knows  ail  about 
bees  and  their  products. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  there  are  many 
interesting  problems  about  comb-building 
that  even  the  experienced  bee-keeper  doesn't 
know.  To  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  problems   has  been  the  fact  that  bees 


carry  along  at  the  same  time  the  comb  and 
the  storage  work  in  the  sections  in  all  stages 
of  progress.  If  an  empty  super  were  put  on 
a  colony  so  strong  that  the  bees  "boiled" 
up  into  all  parts  of  the  super,  so  that  there 
was  no  vacant  "standing  room  "  left  in  any 
section,  one  would  suppose  that  the  work  of 
comb-building  wovild  begin  in  all  sections  at 
the  same  time,  and  progress  with  about 
equal  rapidity.  But  it  doesn't.  A  few  sec- 
tions in  the  center  will  be  completed  before 
work  has  been  started  in  some  of  the  outer 
sections,  and  nearly  all  gradations  may  be 
observed  between  the  extremes.  From  two 
supers  on  a  ten-frame  hive  I  selected  one- 
half,  that  is,  3'2,  as  shown  in  Fig.  fi,  that  ex- 


FlU.  7.— DRONE-CELLS  USED  FOR   HONEY-STORAGE 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  part  of  the  openintr  is  capped  first. 
This,  with  the  slant  of  the  cell,  keeps  the  new  honey  from  running- 
out. 

hibited  seriatim  every  part  of  the  progress 
from  the  first  extension  of  the  suggestive 
nest-egg  starter  to  the  completed  fancy  sec- 
tion. Another  sei'ies,  almost  as  well  graded, 
could  have  been  made  up  from  the  other  32 
sections.  Now,  why  was  it  that  there  were 
not  32  or  more  one-eighth  filled,  then  one- 
qviarter  filled,  then  one  half  tilled,  and  so  on 
gradually,  rfZ/ advancing  "right  dress,"  and 
about  equally  in  a  uniform  line  of  progress, 
till  all  had  been  brought  to  completion  ? 

Drone-cells  and  worker-cells  are  made 
from  new  wax,  and  are  at  first  of  pearly 
whiteness,  which  soon  becomes  yellowish. 
Queen-cells  are  made  mostly  from  surround- 
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ing  comb,  so  a  queen-cell,  if  just  completed, 
is  aged  in  appearance  if  on  old  comb.  Al- 
most any  material  is  used,  yet  not  extrava- 
gantly. So  economical  are  the  bees  that  they 
"pit"  the  cell  till  it  has  the  roughness  of  a 
peanut.  This  arrangement  of  material  gives 
greater  strength  than  the  same  amount  would 
give  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness — on  the 
principle  that  a  certain  amount  of  material 
is  stronger  in  a  large  hollow  cylinder  than 
in  a  smaller  one  that  is  solid 

Bees  change  readily  from  the  building  of 
worker-cells  to  drone-cells.  They  seem  to 
have  no  trouble  in  making  correct  adjust- 
ments and  angles.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  group  of  drone-cells  near  ad- 
joining worker-cells  on  the  same  comb.  One 
wonders  why  the  bees  change  the  size  of  the 
cells.  When  capped  over  for  honey,  both 
are  of  the  same  height;  but  when  with  brood 
the  drone-cell  cappings  stand  above  the  sur- 
rounding worker-cells.  The  cappings  of  the 
drone-cells  are  made  stronger  by  six  bracing 
ribs  or  buttresses.  Fig.  7.  This  gives  the 
whole  capping  a  most  beautiful  appearance 
when  viewed  as  an  opaque  object  under  a 
microscope.  The  cappings  of  both  cells, 
though  extremely  thin,  are  not  air-tight.  It 
is  wonderful  to  observe  how  the  bees  adapt 
the  comb  to  the  form  of  the  hive,  often  curv- 
ing it,  and  sometimes  making  it  cylindrical. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  several  combs  of 
a  hive  there  is  wonderful  provision  for  the 
ventilation  of  every  cell,  and  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  workers  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  labor.  What  a  wonderful  coinci- 
dence (or  shall  we  say  purpose?)  is  it  that 
honey-bees  do  not  make  their  cells  of  paper 


as  do  wasps,  yellow-jackets,  bumble-bees, 
and  hornets!  If  they  did  so,  the  luxury  of 
comb  honey  would  be  unknown.  Honey- 
bees place  their  combs  perpendicularly.  All 
paper  combs  with  which  I  am  familiar  are 
horizontal. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  BANATER  BEES. 


AVhat  Hungary  is  Doing  for  Apiculture. 

BY  RALPH  BENTON,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Entomology,  University  of  California. 


In  some  respects  it  can  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  little  kingdom  of  Hungary  leads  the 
world  in  apiculture.  The  Hungarians  are  a 
shrewd,  thrifty  people,  agriculturally  inclin- 
ed— of  Asiatic  origin,  and  intensely  patriotic. 
This  last  characteristic  is  particularly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  young  students  of  the 
country  even  refuse  to  learn  German  for 
fear  of  Austrian  encroachment  and  domi- 
nance. Budapest,  the  capital,  is  the  Paris  of 
Oriental  Europe — rich  commercially  through 
the  business-like  qualities  of  the  Jewish-Hun- 
garian merchant.  And  it  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city  at  Godolo  that  the  Hungarian 
State  School  of  Apiculture,  whence  that  splen- 
did system  of  governmental  fostering  of  bee- 
keeping is  directed,  has  its  location.  Here 
there  is  offered  to  the  youth  of  the  kingdom 
a  two-years'  course  devoted  entirely  to  api- 
culture in  all  its  branches. 

It  was  with  intense  interest  that,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  Budapest,  we  inspected  the  bee  school 
and  larm  at  Godolo.     Vacation  was  nearing 
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its  end,  and  already  several  of  the  instructors 
were  on  band  for  the  short  summer  session 
of  two  weeks  in  August  devoted  entirely  to 
the  instruction  of  women  students.  Among 
the  buildings  was  the  ladies'  dormitory,  but 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  students.  We 
were  also  shown  through  the  men's  dormi- 
tory where  the  i"egular-term  students  have 
their  quarters.  An  interesting  feature  in  one 
of  the  buildings  was  the  apicultui'al  museum 
where  all  the  various  hives  and  implements 
used  throughout  Europe  and  America  at  the 
present  time,  as  well  as  the  old  models  of 
hives,  were  on  exhibition.  We  were  then 
shown  through  a  series  of  bee-houses  filled 
with  hives  of  the  Berlepsch  pattern,  so  com- 
monly used  in  Eastern  Europe. 

One  interesting  experiment  in  progress 
was  that  of  determining  the  fact  whether 
queens  lay  drone  or  worker  eggs  at  will.  It 
has  been  heretofore  advanced  by  some  that 
the  position  of  the  queen's  body  when  ovi- 
positing determines  whether  the  egg  is  ferti- 
lized or  not.  and  that,  when  ovipositing  in  a 
larger  cell  than  a  worker-cell,  the  egg  passes 
out  without  being  fertilized.  The  interpre- 
tation was  that  the  body  of  the  qvieen  is  in 
such  a  position  that  the  egg  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  duct  leading  from  the 
spermatheca.  The  experiment  under  way 
was  as  follows: 

All  worker  combs  had  been  removed  from 
the  colony,  and  nothing  but  d  rone  comb  sup- 
plied to  the  bees,  and  no  room  was  left  for 
the  bees  to  build  more  comb.  The  result 
was  the  rearing  of  workers  in  drone-cells, 
showing  that  fertilized  eggs  can  be  deposit- 
ed in  drone-cells.  The  workers  were  some- 
what larger  than  those  reared  in  worker- 
cells.  The  bees  of  the  colony  so  treated  were 
more  excitable,  being,  apparently,  cross  over 
the  imposition. 

The  Banater  (or  Hungarian)  bees  are  a 
very  gentle  race,  resembling  in  many  respects 
the  more  familiar  Carniolans.  They  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  latter,  and  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  show  yellow.  This 
yellow  becomes  more  pronounced  toward  the 
east,  in  the  Siebenberg  region.  The  writer 
also  noticed,  in  going  southward  through 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  into  Turkey,  a  gi'adual 
shading  off  into  yellow,  and  a  steady  increase 
of  the  excitability  shading  off  into  the  very 
excitable  bees  of  the  Orient.  It  is  said  by 
Hungarian  bee-keepers  that  they  have  no  ex- 
cessive swarming  with  their  bees,  and  that 
the  Banater  bees  are  yet  prolific  and  excel- 
ent  honey-gatherers.  This  is  also  the  testimo- 
ny of  those  who  have  had  experience  with  this 
race  of  bees  as  imported  into  this  country. 

Among  other  things  seen  at  Godolo  were 
the  apiaries  in  Langstroth-Dadant  hives,  and 
also  the  shops  where  the  students  learn  to 
make  hives  of  this  and  other  patterns.  The 
different  experiments  being  conducted  on 
the  farm  with  various  honey-producing  plants 
were  indicative  of  the  value  of  the  school  to 
the  bee-keepers  at  large. 

Connected  indirectly  with  the  school  are 
some  eight  or  ten  inspectors  who  each  have 
a  district  of  the  kingdom  to  travel  over  and 


instruct  and  encourage  the  people  in  bee- 
keeping. Along  the  lines  of  the  state  rail- 
way, at  the  section  and  station  houses,  are 
small  apiaries  fostered  by  the  government, 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing bees.  To  those  interested  in  bees  it  is  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  ride  along  on  the 
train  and  see  apiary  after  apiary  and  realize 
that  the  little  kingdom  of  Hungary  annually 
expends  in  the  interest  of  apiculture  $50,000, 
or  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  that  expended 
annually  by  the  United  States  for  apiculture. 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  our  tour  of  in- 
spection over,  we  sat  out  on  the  balcony  of 
the  main  building  of  the  school  at  Godolo 
and  partook  of  our  meat  and  bread  and 
grapes,  even  enjoying  in  varying  degrees  the 
Hungarian  national  dish — uncooKed  red  pep- 
pers. The  sun  slowly  sank  in  the  west, 
lighting  up  the  east  with  a  reddened  tint,  and 
the  rolling  prairies  of  the  Danube  brought 
vividly  to  our  minds  the  great  plains  of  our 
own  America  as  we  drowsily  talked  on  into 
the  night.  The  next  day  or  two  found  us 
hurrying  on  the  train  to  the  south  of  the 
kingdom,  where  we  stopped  at  Temesvar  to 
turn  aside  and  spend  a  quiet  day  with  Baron 
Bela  Ambrozy,  on  his  estate  at  Gyarmata. 
Here  again  we  met  the  gentle  Banater  bees, 
as  also  later  at  Nagy-Becskerek  and  at  the 
agricultural  fair  at  Pancsova  on  the  Servian 
frontier.  The  baron's  bees  were  in  Berlepsch 
hives,  some  of  straw  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  cut,  showing  Baron  B.  among 
the  bees.  It  was  with  interest  that  we  learn- 
ed of  the  recent  successful  introduction  and 
propagation  by  the  baron  of  our  own  honey- 
plant,  phacelia,  so  productive  in  California. 
He  finds  that  this  plant  blooms  during  the 
summer  drouth,  and  is  a  most  invaluable 
source  of  honey  at  that  critical  time.  His 
parting  words  were:  "Tell  the  bee-keepers 
of  America  to  grow  phacelia." 


A  SEASON'S  WORK  WITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarm   Conti'ol   and  Conib-hoiiey  Produc- 
tion;  a  Hive-lifting  Device 
and  Its  Uses. 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


[This  article  on  the  subject  of  swarm  control  in  the 
production  of  comb  honey  is  of  exceptional  interest. 
It  is  almost  a  startling  innovation  to  suggest  that 
no  colony  must  be  allowed  to  cap  its  sections  while 
the  honey-flow  is  on,  and  that  the  capping  work  must 
be  accomplished  after  the  season  is  over  by  feeding 
back.  Did  we  not  know  that  Mr.  Hand  is  able  to  con- 
trol swarming  and  produce  all  fancy  honey  by  this 
strange  procedure  we  would  hesitate  to  place  this 
before  our  readers  without  raising  a  question.  In 
order  to  read  this  intelligently,  all  prejudice  should 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  statements  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  colonies  as  set  forth  in  previous  articles  should 
be  carefully  kept  in  mind.  Each  of  these  articles 
presupposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
written  before,  and  without  that  knowledge  the  read- 
er will  fail  to  catch  the  whole  plan.  One  of  the  points 
to  remember  in  the  reading  of  this  article  is  that  Mr. 
Hand  has  his  apiary  divided  into  three  divisions  of  50 
each.  One  of  the  50  is  run  for  extracted  honey  that  is  to 
be  fed  back  to  finish  out  untinished  sections,  and  the 
other  50  colonies  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  comb  honey.  On  this  point  the  reader  would  do 
well  to  read  over  again  carefully  page  846  of  our  June. 
I5th  issue.— Ed.] 
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As  we  do  not  handle  brood-frames,  and  as 
all  our  manipulations  will  be  by  hives,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  some  kind  of  hive-lifting  de- 
vice. Some  are  inclined  to  ridicule  the  idea 
of  such  an  invention,  and  claim  that  it  is 
more  work  to  move  a  machine  of  this  kind 
about  the  apiary  than  to  handle  the  hives; 
however,  in  manipulating  the  sectional  hives 
for  swarm  control  some  kind  of  hive-han- 
dling machine  is  a  positive  necessity,  and  we 
are  using  with  much  satisfaction  a  very  sim- 
ple affair  that  is  both  rapid  and  easy  of  opera- 


tion, and  at  the  same  time  is  light  and  will 
adapt  itself  to  uneven  ground. 

The  illustration  will  help  to  make  our  de- 
scription plain.  The  clamp  is  made  like  two 
pairs  of  ice-tongs,  connected  by  a  bar  at  each 
side.  Blunt  teeth  on  the  inside  prevent  any 
slipping.  The  jaws  open  wide  enough  to 
drop  down  over  the  hive.  A  tightening  of 
the  rope  will  close  the  jaws  across  the  ends 
of  the  hive,  and  a  slight  pull  on  the  hoisting- 
rope  will  quickly  raise  the  heaviest  hive,  and 
a  self  locking  device  on   the  rope  will  hold 


J.    E.    HAND  S   HIVE-LIFTER. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  rope  tackle  is  used  in  connection  with  a  very  simple  clamp,  made  on  the  principle  of 
ice-tongs.  This  can  be  instantly  adjusted,  and  will  not  slip.  By  pulling  with  one  hand  on  the  rope,  the  heavi- 
est hive  can  be  easily  raised  and  held  in  any  position.  An  inward  pull  on  the  rope  releases  the  lock  so  that 
the  hive  can  be  lowered. 
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the  hive  in  any  position,  when  it  can  be  in- 
stantly raised  or  lowered,  or  held  in  position 
by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  rope  outward  to  lock 
it  and  inward  to  release  it. 

This  device  is  also  very  handy  in  weighing 
hives  when  preparing  them  for  winter,  and 
also  during  the  honey-How  to  see  how  much 
gain  our  colonies  are  making.  Simply  hook 
on  a  pair  of  spring  balance  scales  and  we 
can  weigh  a  hive  very  quickly  and  easily. 

We  would  not  think  of  doing  without  some 
kind  of  hive-lifter;  and  the  one  here  shown 
is  both  light  and  easy  of  operation,  and  can 
instantly  be  adjusted  to  any  part  of  the  hive 
or  supers.  A  man  can,  with  this  device, 
easily  raise  000  lbs.,  and  can  with  one  hand 
easily  raise  the  heaviest  hive.  We  find  that 
lifting  hives  and  supers  all  day  is  hard  work; 
and  while  some  may  be  able  to  perform  such 
labor,  there  are  many  others  who  are  not, 
and  it  is  to  such  as  these  (and  this  includes 
ourselves)  that  this  invention  will  be  of  real 
value. 

The  tripod  weighs  only  13  lbs.,  and  the 
clamp  and  pulleys  8  lbs.,  and  the  clamp  can 
be  unhooked  when  moving,  so  that  it  is  nee 
essary  to  lift  only  13  lbs.,  which  is  but  little 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  box  that  we  have 
to  carry  about  to  set  the  supers  on  while 
manipulating  the  brood-chamber.  As  our 
hives  are  in  groups  of  four  we  find  that  we 
can  manipulate  hives  and  supers  more  rapid- 
ly, and  very  much  easier,  than  to  lift  them 
by  main  strength.  Indeed,  the  heaviest  work 
in  the  apiary  is  by  this  invention  actually 
reduced  to  mere  child's  play. 

PUTTING  ON  MORE  SUPERS. 


July   8. — The   weather 
bloom  thus  far    has  been 


/S'  Super  OF 

f)^TRACTlN0C0MB5 


2°SUP£R  OF 

[xtractinqCqmbs 


S'"'  Super  of 
Extract/no  Combs 


during    basswood 
favorable  for  the 
secretion  of  nec- 
tar,   and     our 
scale  hive  show- 
ed a  gain  of  16 
lbs.      yesterday; 
and    we     notice 
that  our  extract- 
i  n  g  -  colonies 
need      another 
super  of  extract- 
ing-combs,   so 
we  will  place  on 
each    colony    a 
super  of   empty 
combs    next    to 
the  brood-cham- 
ber,   Fig.    1.     If 
plenty  of   room 
is    given     these 
colonies    in    the 
form   of    empty 
>  combs     directly 
^  above  the  brood, 
ijj  no  other  swarm 
^preventive    will 
els'  be    necessary 
J  during  our  short 
^  honey  harvest. 
We  will  next 
Representing  the  ex-    consider  our  50 
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onies,  on  each  of  which  are  two  section-su- 
pers with  a  brood-section  on  top.  A  good 
many  bees  have  hatched  out  of  this  brood- 
section  since  we  placed  it  here,  and  the 
empty  cells  have  been  tilled  with  honey,  so 

we  will  I'emove  it, 

"  3  and,  with  our  hive- 

lifter,  we  will  quick- 
ly swing  the  whole 
hive  clear  from  the 
bottom-board,  plac- 
ing thereon  the 
bfood  -  section,  and 
let  the  hive  back  in 
position  now  on  the 
brood-section,  when 
we  will  raise  the 
section-supers,  plac- 
ing another  super 
of  drawn  founda- 
tion next  to  the 
brcjod  -chambers, 
and  let  the  supers 
back  in  position, 
Fig.  2. 

All  this  hive  ma- 
nipulation   is   done 
without  any  lifting, 
as  a  sti'aight  pull  on 
the  rope  will    raise 
the    heaviest    hive. 
Fig.  2. —Condition    of    We  are  now  up  with 
comb-honey  colonies  after    ^•,,,.  runrlr     nnrl  -cpill 
giving  the  third  supers.       f^V    ^"\^'  ,^^^  ^^'^ 
take  a   look  at  our 

chicks.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  article  to  know  that, '  along 
with  our  hive  manipulations, 'we  have  also 
been  handling  incubators  and  brooders,  and 
gathering  eggs  from  our  350  Brown-Leg- 
horn-egg machines,  and  we  have  at  this 
date  1200  motherless  Brown  Leghorn  chicks 
that  are  more  afraid  of  a  hen  than  they  are 
of  a  dog.  But  this  is  another  subject,  with 
apologies. 

Jtily  10. — The  bees  are  still  booming  on 

the  basswood  bloom,  

3 
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have   lost   only 
a     day   by    a 


Fig.  1. 
tracting  colonies  after  the  third 
supers  are  given. 


comb-honey  col- 


and 
half 

shower.  We  will 
take  a  look  at  our 
fifty  comb-honey  col- 
onies; and  for  fear 
that  some  of  them 
may  take  a  notion  to 
swarm  we  will,  with 
our  hive-lifter,  raise 
up  the  supers,  re- 
moving the  top 
brood-secti(jn  after 
driving  the  bees 
down  so  as  not  to 
get  the  queen,  and 
tier  these  queenless 
brood -sections  up 
seven  or  eight  high, 
to  be  drawn  on 
for  our  future  use. 
This  will  settle  the 
swarming  question 
for  this  season  so 
far  as  these  colonies 
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Queen. 


Fig.  3.  —  Condition  of 
comb-honey  colonies  aft- 
er one  brood-section  has 
been  removed  and  the 
fourth  super  put  on. 
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are  concerned,  as  the  basswood  flow  will 
last  only  about  a  week  longer.  Our  boom- 
ing colonies  are  filling  the  supers  at  a  great 
r^te,  so  we  will  place  on  each  colony  a  sec- 
tion-super having  the  sections  solid  full  of 
foundation,  placing  the  empty  supers  next  to 
the  brood-chamber.  Fig.  3. 

FINISHING    SECTIONS  BY   FEEDING    BACK   EX- 
TRACTED HONEY. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  some  of  the  readei's 
of  this  article  are  thinking  what  a  lot  of  un- 
finished sections  we  are  going  to  have.  Well, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  them,  and  none 
of  them  finisJud  —  at  least  not  until  the 
rush  of  the  honey  harvest  is  over.  We  do 
not  want  our  honey  finished  on  these  colo- 
nies, for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
time  of  our  bees  is  too  valuable  just  now  to 
allow  them  to  do  work  that  can  be  done  so 
much  better  in  another  way,  after  the  rush 
of  the  honey  harvest  is  over,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  for  the  bees  to  do.  Another 
reason  is  that  these  fifty  colonies  all  have 
old  brood-combs,  which  would  spoil  the  cap- 
plogs  to  our  sections;  and  still  another  rea- 
son is  that  the  crowding  that  is  necessary 
for  the  perfect  filling  of  the  sections  required 
for  fancy  honey  would  defeat  our  plans  of 
swarm  control,  as  this  is  one  of  the  main 
features  of  our  system. 

You  may  paste  this  in  your  hat  for  futui'e 
reference,  that  a  hive  full  of  capped  honey 
is  a  swarm- breeder.  With  our  system  we 
do  not  allow  very  much  capped  honey  in 
any  part  of  our  hives  for  any  length  of  time 
This,  together  with  abundant  ventilation  and 
plenty  of  room  in  the  supers  in  the  shape  of 
drawn  foundation  in  sections,  always  plac- 
ing the  empty  supers  next  to  the  brood- 
chamber,  will,  in  our  location,  most  effectu- 
ally break  up  the  combination  of  influences 
that  produce  swarming,  and  give  us  sti'ong- 
er  colonies,  and,  consequently,  a  larger  yield 
of  surplus  honey  than  can  be  obtained  by 
any  other  method  of  swarm  control  that  has 
yet  come  to  our  notice. 

^  fWe  will  now  consider  our  fifty  feeding  col- 
onies that  are  going  to  finish  off  every  one 
of  our  sections,'  capping  them  solid  to  the 
wood,  and  maklnw  eveiy  section  a  fancy  one. 
We  will  first  go  It'  one  of  these  feeding  colo- 
nies that  at  this  time  contain  two  queens  and 
two  brood-sections, 
I  il    and  which  are  pret- 

ty full  of  young 
bees,  which  is  just 
what  we  want  for 
comb-building. 
With  our  hive-lift- 
er we  will  swing  the 
hive  up  ■  from  the 
bottom -board,  on 
which  we  will  place 
one  of  our  Quinby 
feeders,  and  directly 
on  the  feeder  we 
will  place  a  brood- 
section  full  of  new 
combs  freshly 
drawn  from  foun- 
dation   that    we 
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Figr.  4.— Feeding  colony 
provided  with  a  section  of 
new^combs. 


placed  on  our  extracting-colonies  for  this 
purpose,  and  let  the  hive  back  in  place,  now 
on  the  brood-section  of  new  white  combs. 
Fig.  4 

We  will  next  prepare  fifty  bottom-boards 
where  we  want  the  colonies  to  stand,  and, 
going  to  one  of  the  feeding  colonies  having 
two  queens,  we  will  remove  the  top  brood- 
section  and  queen,  placingt  on  one  of  the 
prepared  bottom-boards;  and,  going  back  to 
the  hive  from  which  we  took  this  brood-sec- 
tion, we  will  drive  the  bees  down  so  as  not 
to  get  the  queen,  and  remove  this  brood- 
section  also,  placing  it  on  the  one  that  we 
removed  first,  and  put  on  the  cover. 

Having  the  fifty  feeding  colonies  all  treat- 
ed we  will  take  a  sort  of  inventory,  and  find 
that  we  have  just  made  fifty  colonies  of  bees, 
and  that  we  have  also  fifty  feeding  colonies 
with  one  brood  section  of  new  white  combs 
from  which  no  brood  has  yet  hatched,  and 
underneath  the  brood-section  is  a  Quinby 
feeder  which  will  be  fully  described  under 
the  head  of  "Feeders  "  and  "Feeding  back," 
in  our  next  article.  Each  of  these  feeding 
colonies  has  a  young  vigorous  queen  that 
will  hold  this  smajl  brood-chamber  for  brood 
against  any  amount  of  heavy  feeding,  and 
will  not  allow  it  to  become  clogged  with  hon- 
ey- 
Having  our  feeding  colonies  ready  we  will 
next  go  to  our  comb-honey  colonies  and  re- 
move the  top  supers  that  are  at  this,  time 
about  ready  to  cap, 

placing  one  on  each  J 

of  our  feeding  col- 
onies, Fig.  5,  with- 
out driving  the  bees 
out  or  disturbing 
them  in  the  least,  for 
we  do  not  intend  to 
allow  the  work  in 
these  supers  to  stop 
until  the  sections  are 
finished,  which  will 
take  only  a  few  days, 
as  they  are  nearly 
ready  to  cap.  We 
shall  have  to  be  on 
our  guard  and  see 
that  no  honey  is  capped  on  our  comb-honey 
colonies;  for  if  any  is  capped  we  shall  have 
to  shave  the  caps  off  when  we  put  them  on 
our  feeding  colonies,  or  else  the  surface  of 
the  comb  will  be  uneven  when  finished." 

July  io.— The  basswood-honeyflowis  now 
about  over,  and  with  it  ends  our  honey  har- 
vest for  1906,  so  we  will  remove  the  supers 
from  our  extracting-colonies,  using  the  es- 
cape-boards the  same  as  we  do  in  removing 
our  comb-honey  supers.  With  our  hive-lifter 
we  will  quickly  swing  the  supers  up,  placing 
on  the  brood-chamber  an  escape-board  and 
let  the  supers  back  in  place  on  the  escape- 
board,  and  without  any  lifting.  Having  the 
•  escape-boards  under  the  extracting-supers 
we  will  leave  them  until  to-morrow  morning, 
when  the  bees  will  all  be  out  of  the  supers. 
July  16. — We  will  with  our  hive-cart  haul 
the  extracting-supers  into  the  extracting- 
room,  which,  in  our  case,  is  the  cellar  where 


P'^Jfction  taken 

FROM  COMB  HONEy 
COLONY 


Brood  Section 

CONTAINING  N£W 
C0M85ANO  QUEEN 


Quinby  f^EE^DLR 


Fig.  5.— Feeding  colony 
after  putting  on  the  first 
super  of  sections  from  the 
comb-honey  colony. 
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the  honey  will  be  extracted,  and  run  into  the 
feeding-tank  from  which  it  will  be  drawn 
out  and  put  through  the  feeders  under  those 
fifty  feeding  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  fin- 
ishing our  sections.  We  will  begin  extract- 
ing at  once  so  as  to  get  our  bees  at  work  in 
the  feedei's;  for  we  do  not  want  them  to  stop 
comb-building  until  our  sections  are  finished. 
Some  will,  doubtless,  think  that  this  feeding 
back  is  a  fussy  job.  Well,  so  is  the  feeding 
and  cai'ing  for  our  1200  chicks  and  our  350 
laying  hens;  and  if  any  of  you  are  afraid  of 
work  you  had  better  choose  some  other  oc- 
cupation than  the  bee  and  poultiy  business; 
however,  it  takes  only  a  little  time  just  at 
night  to  till  the  feeders,  and  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  other  work. 

The  honey  harvest  is  now  practically  end- 
ed, although  the  bees  will  continue  to  work 
on  a  few  late- blooming  trees  for  several  days. 
Our  scale  hive  showed  a  gain  of  only  3  lbs. 
yesterday.  We  will  now  remove  all  the  sec- 
tion-supers from  our  comb-honey  colonies, 
placmg  them  on  the  feeding  colonies  without 
driving  or  molesting  the  bees.  We  want 
them  to  work  right  along  in  the  supers  until 
they  are  finished.  Our  supers  are  now  all 
oft",  and  it  was  just  thirteen  days  from  the 
time  the  first  super  was  put  on  to  the  time 
the  last  one  was  removed. 

Our  next  article  will  treat  on  feeding  back 
and  feeders. 

To  be  continued. 


WHY  THE  BEES  BALLED  THE  QUEEN. 

Will  you  please  explain  why  the  Ijees  ball- 
ed one  of  my  queens  and  killed  her  when  I 
opened  the  hive'.'  The  conditions  were  as 
follows: 

I  blew  a  little  smoke  in  at  the  entrance,  then 
kicked  gently  on  the  side  of  the  hive  to  cause 
the  bees  to  fill  themselves,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  I  opened  the  top  and  proceeded  to 
search  for  the  queen  in  the  usual  way. 
When  I  came  to  the  last  frame,  and  before 
moving  it,  I  found  the  queen  balled.  I  with- 
drew the  frame  quickly,  and  sprinkled  water 
on  the  ball  and  procvired  the  queen,  which  I 
should  have  put  into  a  cage  but  did  not.  In- 
stead I  placed  her  back  on  the  frames,  and 
the  bees  immediately  killed  her.  This  queen 
was  pui'chased  last  fall  or  late  in  the  sum- 
mer. She  raised  a  nice  colony  of  bees,  but 
they  killed  her  a  few  davs  ago. 

J.  K.  LiPFEN,  Ph.  C. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  May  30. 

[It  is  sti'ange  but  nevertheless  true  that 
bees  will  at  times  ball  their  own  queen — one 
that  perhaps  has  been  in  the  hive  for  months 


or  years  for  that  matter.  The  attack  seems 
to  be  caused  by  the  mere  opening  of  the  hive. 
In  your  case  there  was  an  unusual  disturbance 
as  you  bumped  the  hive  in  addition  to  blow- 
ing smoke  in  at  the  entrance.  But  this 
smoking  and  bumping  should  not  induce 
balling,  and  ordinarily  does  not  do  so. 
From  the  date  of  your  letter  we  infer  that 
there  was  a  dearth  of  honey;  and,  what  is 
more,  the  bees  were  running  close  on  their 
supply  of  stores.  Under  such  conditions 
bees  are  more  apt  to  do  unusual  things  than 
when  a  condition  of  prosperity  exists.  But 
we  have  seen  just  such  balling  as  you  de- 
scribe, time  and  time  again,  and  we  have  had 
various  reports  of  it.  If  one  could  only  know 
that  some  certain  colony  was  "touchy"  he 
would  refrain  from  doing  any  thing  to  dis- 
turb them  so  that  they  would  feel  disposed 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  their  poor  queen 
rather  than  the  big  animal  (man)  that  tore 
open  their  home. — Ed.] 


KEEPING  A  NUCLEUS  CONTENTED. 

In  the  answer  .to  my  question,  page  714, 
you  say,  -'and,  in  addition,  give  the  bees  a 
frame  of  unsealed  brood."  Now,  Swarthmore 
says,  in  his  "Increase,"  "Never  give  brood 
to  a  newly  formed  colony  until  after  the 
queen  is  safely  introduced,  lest  the  confined 
bees  ball  the  queen  as  soon  as  she  is  run  in- 
to the  box." 

I  always  like  to  follow  directions  to  the 
letter;  but,  according  to  the  above,  I  am  just 
as  wise  as  before  reading  "Increase,"  but 
will  practice  on  home-bred  queens  after  this, 
as  I  need  to  increase  my  colonies  this  sum- 
mer. G.  Herman  Peterson. 

Deerwood,  Minn. 

[Swarthmore  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
presence  of  brood  makes  the  introduction  of 
a  queen  more  difiicult,  but  there  are  other 
things  to  be  considered  in  your  case.  For 
example,  the  weather  this  spring  was  very 
trying  to  bees.  Genial  weather  is  a  necessity 
for  operations  of  this  kind.  Your  nucleus 
got  discouraged,  and  a  frame  of  brood  would 
have  put  new  life  in  it  till  conditions  im- 
proved.— Ed.] 

THE  USE  OF  THE  FLKJHT-HOLE  IN  THE  CHAM- 
BERS  NON-SWARMING   DEVICE. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  J.  E.  Chambers 
still  uses  the  flight-hole  at  the  back-end  of  a 
dividing-board  when  using  his  non-swarming 
device,  as  described  in  Gleanings. 

Millville,  Pa.  J.  R.  Bogart. 

[This  question  was  sent  direct  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  who  replies  as  follows:] 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Bogart's  inquiry,  I  will 
state  that,  as  originally  designed,  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  or  not  according  to  the 
manipulation  practiced.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  public  so  understood  it,  but  it 
was  intended  to  give  the  operator  a  choice 
of  manipulations.  For  those  who  wished  to 
use  their  old  (jueens  rather  than  to  requeen 
with  young  ones  reared  in  the  parent  colony, 
and  to  drain  out  quickly  the  entire  force  of 
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field  bees  from  the  hive  or  hives  above,  it  is- 
entirely  unnecessary  to  use  the  flight-hole  in 
the  rear  of  the  board.  However,  some  of  the 
youngest  brood  will  perish  for  want  of  wa- 
ter unless,  perchance,  the  combs  are  full  of 
thin  nectar,  and  this  was  one  good  reason 
for  having  the  flight-hole,  although  the  main 
reason  will  be  shown  later  on.  In  my  own 
pi'actice  I  always  requeen  with  young  queens, 
putting  the  part  of  the  colony  containing 
the  old  queen  above  the  board.  This  makes 
necessary  a  much  longer  division  of  the  col- 
ony in  order  to  give  the  young  queen  time 
to  mate  and  begin  laying;  and,  as  will  be 
readily  seen,  it  was  not  desirable  to  draw 
away  all  of  the  held  bees,  for  in  that  event 
the  brood  wovild  perish  for  want  of  water; 
and  for  the  lack  of  pollen  and  nurses  the 
queen  would  stop  laying  entirely.  Thus  the 
flight-hole  became  a  necessity.  No  doubt 
there  were  some  who  did  not  appreciate  this 
difl'erence.  .  J.  E.  C. 

Vigo,  Texas. 

A  NEW  UNCAPPING  CAN  AND   KNIFE. 

The  chief  feature  of  my  can  is  the  cover 
that  always  serves  as  a  protection  from  dirt 
and  dust,  and  keeps  wandering  bees  from  too 
close  an  investigation.  I  have  used  this  for 
several  years  in  my  bee-yard,  and  find  it 
vei'y  useful  and  convenient.  The  upper 
view  shows  the  cover  as  closed.  C  is  the 
G 


When  in  use,  the  light  or  F  cover  is  thrown 
entirely  back,  as  shown  in  the  lower  cut; 
and  when  that  is  done  it  exposes  the  frame- 
rest  L,  which  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
cover  C.  The  frame  rests  on  L,  with  the 
bottom-bar  toward  the  operator.  As  the 
frame  now  stands,  leaning  a  little  forward, 
the  back  of  the  fi'ame  is  against  the  cleat  A, 
so  that  it  can  not  slip.  The  cappings  fall 
directly  into  the  can.  The  can  can  be  sup- 
plied with  a  screen  or  not,  as  the  operator 
prefers. 

E  is  a  four- inch  piece  of  steel,  made  from  an 
old  scythe,  and  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the 
can,  convenient  to  clean  the  knife,  and  di- 
rectly under  the  hand  of  the  operator.  This 
blade  stands  above  the  rim  of  the  can  only 
sufticiently  high  to  serve  its  purpose;  and 
when  the  cover  is  down,  the  blade  is  enclos- 
ed in  the  slot  M.     K  is  the  usual  honey-gate. 

The  uncapping-can  may  be  provided  with 
legs,  or  aiTanged  on  some  suitable  stand. 

I  think  my  knife  is  far  ahead  of  the  ones 
that  are  ordinarily  used.  It  is  thin,  and  yet 
sufficiently  rigid  to  stand  any  pressure  need- 
ed, and  is  provided  with  an  oval  (almost 
flat)  handle,  firmly  riveted.  The  tip  end  of 
this  knife  is  slightly  bent,  and  I  find  this 
feature  very  convenient  in  getting  into  small 
corners  or  depressions.     E.  P.  Chukchill. 

Hallowell,  Me. 


heavy  or  permanent  cover;  near  the  center 
are  two  cleats,  A  and  B,  one  on  each  lid,  and  at 
each  end  of  cleat  A  are  pins  which  engage 
the  hook  H  and  serve  to  hold  the  cover  firm. 
These  two  covers  are  hinged  together  as 
shown. 


A   BAD   SHOWING    FOR  GOLDEN  ITALIANS. 

Your  letter,  inquiring  how  the  golden  It- 
alian bees  wintered  in  my  yards  as  compar- 
ed with  the  Caucasians  and  the  Banats,  came 
to  hand  this  mail.  I  would  not  have  made 
my  experience  public  at  this  time  if  you  had 
not  spoken  of  the  experience  of  others.  But 
the  experience  of  several  persons  in  one  year 
may  have  the  same  force  as  the  experience 
of  one  person  running  through  several  years, 
so  I  will  tell  you  my  present  sad  experience. 
My  father,  from  whom  I  learned  about  all  I 
know  of  bee-keeping,  tried  cellar  wintering 
a  number  of  times,  and  always  made  a  com- 
plete failure  of  it;  so  from  the  time  I  came 
into  possession  of  the  home  apiary  through 
my  father's  death  until  this  last  winter  I 
never  tried  cellar  wintering.  I  have  a  cellar 
now  that  seems  to  be  what  most  advocates  of 
cellar  wintering  think  about  right.  It  is  dry, 
has  good  ventilation,  and  the  thermometer 
stands  quite  constant  at  45°.  Into  this  cellar 
I  placed  twenty  colonies  of  Banat  bees  last 
November,  well  provisioned  and  in  all-i'ound 
good  shape.  All  of  them  were  dead  by  the 
first  of  January.  My  only  explanation  is 
that  we  are  in  the  natural-gas  country,  and 
there  is  always  a  slight  odor  of  escaping  gas 
in  our  cellar,  and  possibly  the  bees  could 
not  stand  it. 

In  my  five  out-yards  I  had  about  200  gold- 
en Italians,  30  Caucasians,  and  40  Banats. 
In  two  yards  every  golden  Italian  colony 
was  dead  by  April  1;  in  the  other  yards  more 
than  half  of  the  goldens  were  dead,  and  a 
few  dwindled  to  nothing  in  May,  so  that,  by 
May  1,  about  85  per  cent  of  my  golden  Ital- 
ians had  perished.     I  had  placed  a  few  Cau- 
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casians  and  a  few  Banats  in  each  yard  to 
compare  wintering  qualities.  Of  all  the  Ban- 
ats, one  colony  died.  It  had  been  very  weak 
in  the  fall,  and  there  was  not  a  double  hand- 
ful of  dead  bees.  Of  all  the  Caucasians,  four 
died,  and  they  had  been  weak  in  the  fall;  so 
T  could  not  be  sure  that  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  the  wintering  qualities  of  the  Ban- 
ats and  the  common  Caucasians.  But  there 
was  a  remarkable  difference  between  these 
races  and  the  golden  Italians,  and  it  was  in 
favor  of  the  dark  races.  I  love  beautiful 
bees,  but  with  last  winter's  experience  I  am 
tempted  to  give  up  the  golden  bees.  The 
Banats  (or  as  I  have  been  calling  them  Ban- 
at  Caucasians)  are  also  a  very  pretty  bee, 
and  1  have  about  transferred  my  affections 
to  that  race. 
Emporium,  Pa.  N.  E.  Cleaver. 

CONCRETE        CORNER-BLOCKS         FOR       HIVE- 
STANDS. 

I  have  been  makiag  some  cement  hive- 
stands'  for  my  own  use.  The  blocks  are 
made  5  in.  squai'e  on  the  bottom,  5^  in.  high. 
The  top,  or  where  the  hive  rests,  is  3  in.  by 
IJ.  These  cost  me  three  cents  apiece,  are 
much  cheaper  than  wooden  stands,  and  are 
practically  indestructible,  besides  presenting 
a  very  neat  appearance.  You  will  see  that 
the  hive  i"ests  upon  such  a  small  surface  that 
there  is  small  chance  for  dampness  to  collect 
to  rot  the  bottom-board. 


ished  sections;  and  with  regard  to  the  men- 
tioned contrivance  and  your  footnote  I  beg 
to  say: 

Last  year  I  made  a  fe\y  such    boxes,  and 
have  used  them,  and  also  now  am  using  them 


CONCRETE  HIVE-STANDS. 

Since  I  have  used  these  hive-stands  they 
have  given  me  such  satisfaction  that  I  would 
not  return  to  wooden  stands,  even  for  the 
few  hives  I  have;  and  it  seems  to  me  they 
would  be  economical,  even  for  the  large  api- 
ary, as  they  can  be  made  by  any  one  who 
can  get  cement  and  gravel. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.  Carl  F.  Cain. 

[The  concrete-block  scheme  here  shown  is 
perfectly  feasible  and  good.  The  form  for 
making  the  little  "  pyramid  "  would  not  cost 
much;  but  four  common  half-bricks  would 
be  almost  as  good  and  much  cheaper. — Ed.] 


AN  ENTRANCE  FEEDER  FOR  GETTING  UNFIN- 
ISHED  SECTIONS   CLEANED  UP. 

On  page  1130,  1906,  is  an  article  from  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Palfornon  on  disposing  of  unfin- 


AN  ENTRANCE    BOX    FOR    FEEDING   BACK  UN- 
FINISHED SECTIONS. 

very  successfully  for  fall  feeding  of  weak  col- 
onies. Thiere  is  with  my  feeder  boxes  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  attaching  them  to  the 
entrances,  for  I  simply  have  made  them  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  the  Boardman  feeder, 
i.  e.,  with  projections,  which,  in  my  feeder, 
extend  2^  inches  into  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  The  material  used  is  of  old  shipping- 
cases.  My  feeders  are  made  for  only  three 
sections.  There  is  a  bee-space  underneath, 
but  not  on  top  or  sides  of  sections.  The 
communication  from  hive  to  feeder  is  just 
|Xi  inch,  and  there  is  a  sliding  shutter  which 
is  operated  ffom  the  top.  To  hold  it  open, 
there  is  a  little  swinging  cleat,  which,  when 
in  position  with  the  shutter,  is  "set,"  as  I 
call  it.     When  swung  sidewise  it  is  off. 

Dr.  Phil.  Max  Boelte. 
Valley  Center,  Cal. 

CRY   HEARD    FKOM   DRONES    THAT   WERE    BE- 
ING  DESTROYED. 

A  Curious  incident  occurred  among  my  bees 
about  Sept.  1st,  last.  I  was  out  near  my 
hives  one  day  when  I  heard  a  curious  mourn- 
ful and  pitiful  cry  coming  from  one  of  the 
hives,  sounding  like  "  wooah,  wooah, 
woo-ooah,"  so  loud  that  it  could  be  heard 
thirty  or  forty  feet  away.  Upon  approach- 
ing the  hive  1  discovered  the  workers  di'ag- 
ging  out  the  drones  and  tearing  them  limb 
from  limb.  This  explains  the  distressing 
sounds,  which  kept  up  for  perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  J.  G.  Ratcliffe. 

Waukon,  Iowa.  ' 

THE    ALEXANDER     PLAN     OF     BUILDING     UP 

WEAK   COLONIES;   TWO   LAYING     QUEENS 

IN   A   HIVE. 

I  put  six  of  my  weakest  colonies  on  top  of 
my  strongest  ones.  There  was  no  hostility. 
Every  thing  went  all  right  for  a  few  days, 
but  the  queens  on  top  gradually  stopped  lay- 
ing and  disappearett.  The  bees  seemed  to 
leave  the  upper  queen,  and  go  below  and 
stay  there. 

When  I  read  Mr.  Alexander's  article  on 
X)age  474,  I  didn't  believe  it  at  first;  but  I 
finally  decided  to  experiment  with  some  old 
queens  that  I  had  wantetl  to  supersede.  I 
put  three  in  one  hive  and  two  in  another  a 
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month  ago,  and  they  are  all  right  yet.  I 
take  a  look  every  day  or  two  to  see  how 
they  like  it,  and  often  see  two  queens  on  the 
same  side  of  a  frame,  sometimes  within  an 
inch  of  each  other.  T.  J.  Landrum. 

Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  May  2L 


IIOWTO   FILL  60-LB.    CANS  WITHOUT  WATCH- 
ING OK  RUNNING   THEM   OVER;      A  SIM- 
PLE    AND     PRACTICABLE    ARRANGE- 
MENT. 

I  never  had  the  patience  to  till  cans  by  de- 
pending upon  the  scales  to  tell  when  they 
were  full,  and  soon   adopted  the  following 


plan:  I  made  a  sort  of  square  funnel  out  of 
a  60  lb.  can.  This  .when  tilled  to  a  certain 
point  holds  just  60  lbs.,  or  the  capacity  of  the 
can  to  be  tilled.  By  removing  the  bottom 
from  a  60-1  b.  can,  and  soldering  a  cone- 
shaped  pipe  over  the  opening  on  the  other 
end,  said  pipe  small  enough  so  it  will  enter 
the  screw-top  opening  of  the  can  to  be  tilled, 
we  get  a  filling  can,  or  funnel,  just  right  for 
the  purpose.  Then  I  pi'ovide  a  plug  to  close 
the  opening  in  the  funnel,  making  it  about 

0  inches  longer  than  the  funnel  is  deep,  which 
extends  up  through  the  honey,  and  gives 
room  to  take  hold  of. 

When  in  use  the  opening  is  stopped  with 
the  plug,  and  the  inverted  can  or  funnel 
tilled  with  honjey  to  the  00-lb.  mark.  When 
the  plug  is  removed  the  lower  can  fills  itself 
just  right. 

Inasmuch  as  my  honey-house  is  on  a  level 

1  run  the  honey  from  the  extractor  in  pails, 
which,  when  full,  are  emptied  into  a  barrel 
or   tank,    properly   strained,  from  which  I 


draw  the  honey  in  pails,  and  from  which  to 
till  the  60-lb.  funnel.  F.  H.  Cyrenius. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

[The  arrangement  here  shown  is  very  sim- 
ple and  unique.  Any  tinner,  if  he  be  given  a 
square  can,  will  be  able  to  make  up  a  funnel 
from  the  description  and  sketch. — Ed.] 


FANCY  COMB   HONEY  WITHOUT   SEPARATORS. 

During  the  past  season  one  of  my  colonies 
made  162  sections  of  honey  that  weighed  163 
pounds.  These  were  in  six  supers  holding 
27  sections,  each  of  the  4^X4^X11  two-bet- 
way  style.  There  was  not  a  single  unfin- 
ished section,  and  all  the  combs  were 
straight,  although  I  used  no  separators.  Be- 
sides this,  I  had  two  colonies  that  gave  sev- 
en supers  each,  and  some  others  that  made 
150  pounds.  A  good  many  made  only  one 
super.  All  this  honey  was  taken  off  in  July, 
as  there  is  no  surplus  from  the  fall  How. 
William  G.  Snodgrass. 

Montrose,  Mo.,  Jan.  11. 

[While  separators  with  the  ordinary  sec- 
tions may  be  dispensed  with  some  seasons, 
and  with  some  colonies,  it  woukl  be  bad 
policy  to  attempt  to  run  a  whole  apiary  on 
that  plan  year  after  year.  At  one  time, 
many  bee-keepers  produced  comb  honey 
without  separators;  but  in  later  years,  most 
of  them  have  abandoned  the  practice,  and  it 
is  well  that  they  did,  as  such  honey  will  not 
crate  and  ship  as  well  as  separatored  honey. 
-Ed.] 

how  to  trace  robbers. 
Referring  to  p.  1416,  Vol.  24,  I  would  say 
that  the  following  plan  may  be  recommend- 
ed to  Dr.  INliller  for  tracking  robbers.  (Jne 
September  I  was  suddenly  troubled  with  rob- 
bing, which  is  always  stiggestive  of  careless 
management;  and  as  my  stocks  were  well  be- 
haved 1  felt  sure  some  neighboring  apiary 
must  be  guilty.  I  placed  an  empty  hive  in 
the  yard,  with  a  honey-comb  inside,  and  a 
trap  entrance  (the  Porter  bee-escape)  In 
the  evening,  when  flying  was  over,  I  re- 
moved the  top  of  the  trap-hive  and  some 
hundreds  of  bees  issued  from  it.  They  all 
went  into  one  of  my  own  hives,  but  it  was 
a  stock  composed  of  spare  combs  occupietl 
by  driven  bees  from  Yorkshire,  which  I  had 
received  ten  days  befoi'e,  and  had  fed  up  for 
the  winter.  No  other  stock  joined  in  the 
picking  and  stealing,  so  I  presume  the  bur- 
glars had  taken  to  bad  ways  in  their  last  lo- 
cation. A  Scottish  Reader. 

[The  foi'egoing  is  an  excellent  plan  for 
tracing  down  the  robbers. 

It  very  often  happens  that  only  one  colony 
is  responsible  for  all  the  robbing,  especially 
when  it  flrst  begins.  In  the  case  above 
mentioned  we  would  advise  taking  the  guilty 
colony  and  putting  it  down  cellar  for  a  week 
until  it  forgets  its  misdeeds,  or,  mayhap,  re- 
pents. If  when  returned,  it  refuses  to  be 
good,  remove  it  to  a  distance  of  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  in  the  meantime  requeen. — Ed.] 
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Mr.  Hoot:  —July  Gleanings  has  just  arrived,  and 
I  n^tc  what  you  had  to  say  to  Wm.  A.  Scheiffer,  and  I 
will  say  he  voices  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  bee  cul- 
ture and  religion— separate  them.  I  have  kept  bees 
for  half  a  century,  and  have  never  found  a  place  where 
I  could  use  anv  of  that  orthodox  nonsense  called  relig-- 
ion.  One  would  think  by  readinfi  your  article  that  you 
stopp-^d  in  the  middle  of  the  road  some  fifty  years 
aso,  while  the  procession  had  kept  ri^ht  on.  You 
are  certainly  fifty  years  behind  the  times.  Prohibi- 
tion is  not  temperance,  but  the  worst  kind  of  intem- 
perance. Where  did  you  get  the  rijiht  to  say  whether 
I  should  take  a  drink  or  not?  Where  did  you  get  any 
right  that  I  have  not y  You  ought  to  have  lived  in 
Salpm,  Mass  ,  200  years  ago.  They  were  just  your 
caliber  Did  you  not  know  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  dyiiig  just  as  fast  as  it  could'r  Your  churches 
are  partly  filled  Sundays  with  well-meaning  children 
and  ignorant  men.  Very  few  intelligent  men  go  to 
church  any  more.  Of  course,  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  print  what  you  please,  and  under  present 
laws  I  have  the  right  to  reject  or  accept  as  I  see  fit; 
and  I  hope  for  the  benefit  of  generations  yet  unborn 
that  no  changes  will  be  made  in  these  rights.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  two  men  who 
were  going  down  the  street.    One  saidto  the  other, 

"  Let's  take  a  drink." 

The  other  replied,  "  No,  I  don't  drink." 

'■  Well,  take  a  smoke." 

"  No.  I  do  not  smoke." 

"  Well,  then,  eat  some  hay." 

"  No,  I  don't  eat  hay." 

"  Well,  good  by  then.  You  are  not  a  fit  companion 
for  man  or  beast." 

I  am  not  a  very  good  hand  to  put  my  thoughts  on 
paper;  but  if  it  should  be  my  good  luck  to  meet  you 
at  some  future  time  we  will  have  a  frinedly  chat  on 
the  subject.  I  think  I  can  convince  you  that  some 
very  good  people  differ  with  you.  Give  us  the  latest 
on  bees  and  chickens  if  you  like,  and  let  religion  and 
prohibition  go  to  the  garret  with  the  bats  and  owls 
and  other  anticiuities  Wishing  you  health  and  hap- 
piness I  remain  respectfully  yours, 

Henderson  Mich.  Wm.  Kohlmeybr. 

Well,  my  good  friend  K.,  even  if  wq  do 
see  things  so  very  differently  I  think  I  can 
thank  you  for  the  very  kind  and  genial  'way 
in  which  you  take  me  to  task.  No'w,  I  do 
not  know  but  I  shall  have  to  agree  with  you 
that  somebody  has  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  while  the  "procession  has  gone  on  " 
for  the  last  fifty  years;  and  I  think  I  shall 
leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  you 
are  the  one  who  kept  still  while  the  proces- 
sion went  on  or  whether  it  was  your  old 
friend  A.  I.  K.  By  the  way,  let  me  tell  you 
that  your  letter  came  in  a  great  heap  of  ap- 
plications for  the  Stainless  Flag;  and  in  this 
heap  of  letters  and  postal  cards  were  some 
of  the  kindest  and  most  encouraging  words 
I  ever  received  for  my  Home  papers.  Your 
letter  was  the  only  one  in  the  lot  that  object- 
ed; and  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  received 
since  our  last  issue,  with  one  exception. 
The  applications  for  the  Stainless  Flag  have 
gone  away  up  into'the  thousands,  and  kind 
words  accompany  almost  every  one  of  them. 
Now,  don't  you  think  that  the  procession  you 
alluded  to,  that  is  marching  on  continually, 
embodies  the  tempei'ance  sentiment  that  is 
now  sweeping  all  over  our  land  /  The  papei's 
^re  so  full  of  it  that  you  certainly  must  know 


what  is  going  on.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  sort  of  political  prohibition  (some  of 
the  friends  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  third-pai'- 
ty  prohibition)  that  might  have  been  some- 
what open  to  your  charge  of  intemperance. 
Yes,  many  of  the  good  friends  threw  it  into 
my  teeth  that  I  did  not  vote  as  I  prayed;  but 
may  God  be  praised,  the  Px-ohibition  party 
and  the  Anti-saloon  League  and  the  Christian 
churches  are  now  getting  into  line  and  work- 
ing with  such  harmony  of  purpose  that  noth- 
ing, can  stand  before  us. . 

Friend  K.,  I  have  never  assumed  the  right 
to  say  what  you  shall  drink  in  your  own 
home,  providing  said  drink  does  not  make 
you  crazy  and  induce  you  to  abuse  your  own 
wife  and  children.  If  you  do  that,  I  hope 
every  neighbor  you  have  will  interfere.  In 
fact,  if  I  am  right  you  would  interfere 
yourself  if  a  neighbor  would  abuse  his 
children  because  he  was  crazy  with  drink. 
The  papers  tell  you  about  these  things,  and 
so  we  need  not  discuss  it.  The  Anti-saloon 
League  does  not  interfere  or  quarrel  with 
any  man  who  keeps  liquors  in  his  own  home 
and  drinks  them  in  moderation.  Of  course, 
we  reason  and  remonstrate  with  him,  but 
we  do  not  undertake  to  forbid  it  by  law. 

' '  Where  do  you  get  any  right  that  I  have 
not?"  you  ask.  Surely,  friend  K.,  I  have 
never  thought  nor  presumed  that  I  had  any 
right  that  you  have  not;  but  where  people 
differ  as  you  and  I  do,  is  it  not  the  sentiment 
of  our  country  that  the  majority  shall  I'ule'/ 
Well,  all  the  Anti-saloon  League  asks  is  that 
the  majority  of  voters  be  permitted  to  decide 
whether  a  town  or  community  shall  keep 
open  saloons  or  not.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? 
Now,  my  good  friend,  towns,  townships, 
cities,  counties,  and  States  all  around  us  are 
voting  on  this  question.  Some  go  wet  and 
some  go  di-y.  Let  us  draw  a  line  in  your 
neigborhood,  or  any  other  neighborhood,  and 
let  all  the  friends  of  the  saloon  stand  on  one 
side  of  that  line  and  all  opposed  to  it  on  the 
other.  Which  crowd  do  you  wish  to  be  with? 
You  can  look  the  crowd  over  jusft  as  well  as 
I  can.  On  one  side  we  have  all  temperate 
people,  our  ministers,  professors  in  our  col- 
leges, our  teachers,  and  all  whQ  love  right- 
eousness and  hate  iniquity;  and,  of  course,  all 
the  women  and  children  will  stand  with  them. 
I  declare  I  almost  dread  to  mention  the  class 
on  the  other  side.  Of  course,  you  will  have 
all  the  drinking  men,  all  the  gamblers,  all 
the  liquor-dealers,  all  the  criminals,  highway 
robbei's,  pickpockets,  midnight  thieves,  etc. 
Can  y(iu  consent,  after  carefully  looking  over 
both  crowds,,  to  go  over  and  stand  with  the 
latter  class?  If  you  have  a  wife  and  children 
(and  I  hope  you  have)  may  God  forbid  that 
you  should  take  any  such  steps. 

But  in  discussing  this  matter  of  prohibition 
you  overlook  the  object  of  it  entirely.  You 
may  have  as  good  a  right  to  take  morphine 
as  i;  but  if  any  druggist  in  Henderson  should 
presume  to  sell  it  promiscuously,  as  he  might 
tartaric  acid,  that  druggist  would  be  imme- 
diately confronted  with  prohibition  of  a  very 
stringent  character.  You  may  lire  your  pis- 
tol ]iromiscuously  on  the  wide  fields  of  Illi- 
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nois  or  in  the  dense  woods  of  Michigan,  but 
not  in  the  streets  of  Henderson;  neither  can 
you  store  up  d5'namite  in  your  cellar  in  Hen- 
derson. Here  you  have  prohibition  again, 
and  it  prohibits.  Now  just  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  you  have 
prohibition  for  another  purpose.  It  may  not 
make  men  temperate,  Vmt  it  is  a  mighty  fac- 
tor in  preventing  men  from  helloing  others  to 
become  intemperate.  If  you  will  take  a  map 
of  the  United  States  of  "fifty  years  ago  and 
mark  on  it  all  the  area  under  prohibition  then, 
and  then  mark  a  new  maj)  in  a  similar  way, 
you  will  soon  see  that  you  yourself,  like  the 
old  map,  are  just  lifty  years  behind  the  head 
of  the  procession. 

In  regiird  to  the  witchcraft  200  years  ago, 
if  you  have  been  reading  Gleanings  you  are 
doubtless  aware  that  I  have  all  my  life  been 
as  vehement  against  superstition,  signs,  and 
notions,  as  almost  any  other  living  writer. 
We  both  thank  God  that  witchcraft  and  all 
like  superstitions,  under  the  searchlight  of 
modern  scientific  investigation,  are  being 
rapidly  relegated  to  the  past. 

I  think  I  shall  have  to  confess  that  there  is 
at  least  some  consistency  in  what  you  say 
about  intelligent  men  not  going  to  church; 
and  it  pains  me,  my  good  friend  K.,  to  think 
that  you  yourself  are  possibly  one  of  that 
class.  Now  please  pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  I 
fear  it  is  owing  to  this  very  fact— that  is, 
that  many  of  our  men  and  women  stay  away 
from  church  (or,  if  you  choose,  do  not  attend 
church  and  stand  by  it  as  much  as  they  did 
some  fifty  years  ago)  I  fear  it  is  owing  to  this 
very  fact  that  we  are  having  so  much  bribery, 
graft,  and  stealing,  of  not  only  hundreds  but 
thousands  and  sometimes  millions  of  dollars. 
If  the  men  who  do  these  things  had  held  fast 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers — the  religion 
of  olden  times  if  you  choose  to  put  it  so — 
they  could  not  have  been  tempted  by  Satan 
to  ruin  their  fellow-men  as  they  are  doing, 
as  we  see  by  the  daily  papers.  Yes,  I  know 
there  are  a  few  men  who  continue  to  go  to 
church — may  be  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ents— just  to  keep  up  appearances.  Jesus 
had  one  hypocrite  in  his  little  band  of  twelve; 
and  from  that  time  on  there  has  lieen  here 
and  there  a  man  who  went  to  church  and 
pretended  to  piety  just  in  oi'der  to  find  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  get  hold  of  the  bag  that  holds 
the  money  that  belongs  to  the  crowd.  May 
God  help  us  all  to  weed  out  hypocrites,  and 
put  them  where  they  belong. 

Yes,  in  one  sense  I  have  a  right  to  print 
what  I  please;  but  unless  I  take  great  care  in 
what  I  select  for  print  and  in  what  I  dictate 
I  shall  not  have  the  standing  and  backing 
that  I  have  now.  If  you  could  read  the 
postals  and  letters  that  came  in  the  same 
mail  with  yours  I  think  you  would  decide 
that  I  am  marching  with  a  pi'etty  good-sized 
"procession"  after  all.  I  shall  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  meet  you  and  have  a  friendly 
chat  with  you  as  you  suggest;  and  if  in  iuy 
trips  through  Michigan  I  ever  come  near  you 
I  certainly  will  stop.  I  am  glad  you  like 
my  talks  on  bees  and  chickens;  but  I  am  sur- 
prised that  so  good  a  man  as  you  seem  to 


think  that  religion — that  is,  the  genuine  re- 
ligion that  teaches  a  man  to  love  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself — should  ever  need  relegating 
to  the  garret  together  with  the  bats  and 
owls. 

Our  good  pastor,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is 
a  special  friend  of  mine,  happened  to  be  in 
our  oflice  when  your  letter  was  lying  on  my 
table.  We  together  had  a  good  laugh  over 
it;  and  by  my  request  he  gave  me  a  copy  of 
what  he  has  written  you,  which  I  append 
below. 

Mr.  William,  Kohlineijer: — I  was  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
A.  I.  Root  the  other  day  when  he  was  liokiny  over  his 
mail  and  came  to  your  letter  on  the  "  relation  of  b6es 
to  religion."  Because  I  hold  views  similiar  to  those 
he  entertains,  he  read  me  your  letter  and  asked  what 
I  thouyht  of  it.  I  asked  him  for  the  privileti-e  of  re- 
Ijlyins  to  it.  If  you  will  kindly  yive  me  a  litt  e  of  your 
time  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  you  are  laboring  un- 
der a  misapprehension 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  when  you  say  that 
"prohibition  is  not  temperance,  but  sometimes  the 
greatest  intemperance."  The  advocates  of  any  re- 
form have  some  among  them  which  go  a  little  too  far, 
and  sometimes  do  the  unwise  and  intemperate  thing. 
You  ask.  "Where  did  you  tret  the  right  to  say  r  .should 
or  should  not  take  a  drink?"  That  is  precisely,  as  I 
understand  Mr.  Root,  what  he  does  not  say.  Thi.s  is 
a  free  country,  and  every  man  can  do  just  wriat  he 
pleases  so  long  as  it  does  not  limit  the  rights  of  others. 
But  it  certainly  ought  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  man 
to  try  to  persuade  any  one  that  his  philosophy  of  life 
will  give  the  greatest  hapi:)iness  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, if  that  man  believes  it.  That.  I  take,  is  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  Gleanings.  This  whole  agitation  on 
the  drink  question  miuht  be  quickly  solved  if  it  affect- 
ed only  the  men  who  drink;  but  the  facts  are  that  the 
people  who  suffer  mo'^t  from  it  are  those  who  do  not 
drink,  such  as  wives  mothers,  and  even  the  public 
who  ofttimes  unwillingly  suffer.  If  you  will  tell  us 
how  to  confine  the  effects  of  liquor  to  those  who  want 
to  use  it  we  will  promise  you  that  the  agitation  will 
be  kept  out  of  journals  devoted  to  other  subjects. 

Your  statement  that  Mr.  Root  was  fifty  years  be- 
hind the  times  because  he_  paid  attention  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  "very  few  intelligent  men 
go  to  church  any  more.''  attracted  my  attention.  I  got 
to  thinking  of  that  coming  home,  and  remembered 
that  a  man  whom  I  had  heard  of,  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  and  an  author  of  some  repute,  and 
quite  popular  with  some  people,  and  bears  the  name 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  is  quite  a  regular  attendant  of 
the  church.  I  remember  that  the  world  now  looks 
upon  Lord  Kelvin  as  the  leading  scientist  in  all  the 
universe,  and  he  is  a  regular  attendant  and  ardent  de- 
votee of  his  church.  Need  I  m(  ntion  that  there  is  cot 
a  president  of  anv  college,  of  any  size,  that  is  not  a 
church-member,  and  in  most  cases  even  a  minister,  in 
this  countryy  Almost  any  man  of  promin'  nee  in  the 
public  life  of  your  State  is  and  has  been  for  years  con- 
nected with  some  form  of  religion.  Florence  Night- 
ingale. Gladstone.  Balfour,  Kepler,  Newton,  Faraday, 
and  a  list  of  such  worthies,  have  their  splendid  illus- 
tration in  the  present  who  are  notdeists  nor  agnostics 
but  open  and  ardent  Christians. 

You  say  a  man  is  fifty  years  behind  the  times  if  he 
pays  attention  to  religion.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 
Is  there  a  God?  Is  there  a  Providence  that  is  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  stars  and  lender  enough  lo 
care  for  the  fallen  sparrow?  What  is  right?  Who  is 
my  neighbor?  What  is  the  worth  of  a  child?  Can  a 
man  who  has  made  a  great  mistake  be  made  to  feel 
right  and  in  harmony  with  the  universe,  and  start 
anew?  Is  character  a  permanent  thing?  It  there 
any  thing  after  the  grave?  Now,  my  question  is  this: 
Is  a  subject  that  discusses  themes  of  this  kind  behind 
the  times?  Do  you  think  these  subjects  are  antiqui- 
ties, and  fit  only  for  the  garret? 

I  am  not  going  to  say  any  thing  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  Christianity,  because  some  Christians  are 
not  very  good  ones;  but  after  making  all  due  allowance 
for  these,  I  think  you  will  find,  even  on  a  superficial 
examination,  that  the  essential  things  for  which 
Christianity  stands  were  never  so  widely  emphasized 
and  effective  as  they  are  t  "i-day.  There  were  never  so 
many  prominent  and  intellige.U  men  in  this  country 
who  were  practicing  their  religion  as  at  present 

I  appreciate  the  good  nature  of  your  letter;  but  real- 
ly, my  friend,  J  tbinli  you  are  wholly  mistaken,  and 
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tbat  your  views  are  much  more  in  keeping  with  their 
surrounding's  when  they  are  tiled  away  wh  re  the  bats 
and  owls  abide  than  those  that  you  want  to  put  there. 
However,  it  is  a  free  country,  and  you  are  privileyred 
to  think  as  you  like.  Yours  truly, 

Medina,  Ohio,  July  6,  1907.  Jesse  Hill. 

In  oi'der  that  our  readers  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  encouraging  words  1 
get  all  along  life's  pathway  I  give  one  of 
them  below: 

Dear  Mr.  Uoot;—l  have  wanted  to  write  to  you  for  a 
long  time:  and  after  reading  the  last  two  Gleanings 
I  can  keep  still  no  longer.  I  refer  to  those  two  letters 
about  your  writings  in  your  journal.  I  have  this  to 
say:  If  your  writings  stop,  my  subscription  expires 
right  then.  I  always  turn  to  your  writings  first,  and 
devour  every  word;  and  the  good  you  have  done  me 
alone  you  will  never  know.  It  will  certainly  add  one 
star  to  your  crown.  All  you  write  just  suits  me  about 
religion,  health,  babies,  chickens,  and  all.  I  should 
be  afraid  to  say  how  much  benefit  you  have  been  to 
me;  and  your  prayer,  "  Lord,  help,"  has  become  mine 
also.  I  have  often  wished  I  could  see  you,  but  I  know 
I  never  shall  in  this  world.  I  hope  you  will  keep  on 
in  your  good  work.  If  there  were  more  such  papers 
as  Gleanings  and  Farm  Journal  this  would  be  a  bet- 
ter world.  I  could  not  get  along  without  either.  J 
haven't  had  a  doctor  in  the  house  since  I  read  what 
you  wrote  about  lemons  being  used  as  medicine.  I 
get  lemons  instead,  and  they  have  answered  every 
purpose  so  far  Please  forgive  me  for  taking  up  your 
time,  and  for  writing  to  you;  but  I  wanted  you  to  know 
how  much  good  you  had  done  in  one  little  home  away 
down  here  in  North  Carolina.  Your  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  with  us.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Umstead. 

Staggville,  N.  C,  July  10. 


HIGH  PRESSURE 

GADDENING 

A.L^pOT 


CUCUMBERS  AND   OTHER   TENDER   STUFF  UN- 
DER CLOTH,   IN  FLORIDA. 

In  this  Florida  land  we  have  a  climate  that  leads  us 
to  fear  not  so  much  freeze  or  frost  as  cold  winds  which 
often  do  quite  as  much  damage,  and  cause  a  great  deal 
of  vegetation  to  go  to  the  wall.  There  is  one  shed 
here  entirely  of  cloth,  which  I  think  would  answer 
the  purpose  if  the  parties  only  knew  how  to  manage 
it.  This  structure  was  built  for  raising  cucumbers, 
but  has  so  far  been  a  failure.  This  first  effort,  or  win- 
ter before  last,  the  cloths  were  left  off  and  the  young 
plants  were  hurt  by  frost  so  much  they  were  none  in 
advance  of  the  ones  outside.  The  effort  last  winter 
was  also  a  failure  because  they  failed  to  get  a  stand, 
and  they  just  gave  the  case  up  and  never  raised  any 
thing  on  the  ground,  but  took  the  cloths  in  out  of  the 
weather,  and  it  now  stands  as  above  described. 

There  are  a  few  things  I  wish  to  know  that  I  think 
you  could  give.  1.  Is  there  any  way  of  pollinizing  the 
bloom  under  the  clothy  If  so,  how  is  it  accomplished':' 
I  planted  half  an  acre,  in  open  ground,  of  cucumbers 
Jan.  22,  this  year,  and  got  a  fine  stand.  They  grew 
nicely.  I  kept  the  frost  off  by  setting  up  12-inch  Doards 
on  the  north  side  of  the  rows,  and  leaned  them  to  the 
south.  This  gave  the  plants  a  sun  bath  'every  day, 
and  soon  they  led  the  whole  neighbor  hood  on  "cukes;" 
but  I  had  to  lift  the  boards  when  they  began  to  vine; 
but  later  the  cold  winds  and  blowing  rains  whipped 
the  vines  until  they  were  nearly  as  bad  off  as  if  frost- 
ed. They  gave  off  an  odor  just  as  if  they  had  been 
frosted.  The  vines  withered  and  died  until  about 
half  were  gone;  then  ti.ey  soon  revived  (that  is,  what 
were  left),  and  began  to  bear  nicely,  when  still  another 
wind  did  them  nuite  as  much  harm  as  the  first.  Upon 
the  whole  the  yield  was  good  under  the  circumstances, 
and  brought  nearly  $300.  Now,  I  think  if  there  were 
a  way  to  shelter  those  vines  they  could  be  made  to 
pay  large  dividends.    Any  thing  you  would  give  or 


recommend,  or  any  book  on  the  above  that  would 
treat  on  this  subject,  would  be  gladly  received. 
Sanford.  Fla.  J.  W.  Hunter. 

Friend  H..  you  have  struck  on  a  matter 
that  interests  me  greatly  just  now.  Down 
on  our  island  we  had  exactly  the  trouble  you 
describe.  In  fact,  we  had  a  fine  lot  of  cu- 
cumber-vines that  had  just  begun  to  bear; 
but  the  hard  winds  and  the  low  temperature 
used  them  up  almost  the  same  as  a  frost,  al- 
though 1  have  never  seen  any  real  frost  on 
our  island.  My  experiments  were  mostly 
with  stuff  such"  as  Howers  near  the  house. 
Every  time  1  would  get  a  coleus  to  growing 
nicely,  and  looking  really  handsome,  then  a 
cold  wind  would  whip  it  about  and  chill  it 
so  it  would  behave  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
hurt  by  a  light  frost.  After  awhile  it  would 
recover  and  then  have  the  same  treatment 
over  again. 

For  an  experiment  I  made  a  little  bed  that 
I  called  my  Florida  greenhouse,  of  cheap 
cotton  cloth  stretched  over  frames  to  protect 
them  from  the  wind.  This  answered  beauti- 
fully. They  could  be  taken  off  and  placed 
up  against  the  house  in  less  than  a  minute; 
and  the  same  frames  were  used  to  protect 
my  young  chickens  from  the  cold  winds  while 
they  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  Of 
course,  it  requires  some  manipulation  in  or- 
der to  make  a  success  of  the  cloth  covering, 
whether  it  is  to  protect  tender  stuff  from 
frost  and  wind,  or  the  sun  when  it  is  too 
hot.  The  cloth  covering  must  be  made  so  it 
can  be  very  quickly  put  over  the  plants  and 
taken  off.  It  should  be  arranged  so  that  one 
person  can  with  a  little  care  and  labor  put 
on  the  cloth  or  take  it  off.  Unless  you  have 
it  arranged  in  this  way  the  plants  will  be  ex- 
posed when  they  should  be  covered;  and, 
again,  they  will  be  covered  when  they  should 
be  exposed  to  the  genial  sunshine  or  to  a 
summer  shower. 

Now,  our  tomato-book,  it  seems  to  me, 
solves  this  whole  problem.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  other  way  in  the  world  by  which 
a  cloth  covering  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  be 
secure  from  being  blown  off  by  the  wind, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  easily  manipulated 
by  one  person.  I  allude  to  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing the  cloth  rolled  up  on  poles  100  to  200 
feet  long,  the  rafters  across  the  bed  just 
near  enough  to  keep  the  cloth  off  the  plants. 
Friend  Day  lately  informed  me  that  they  are 
now  growing  cucumbers  for  the  northern 
markets  under  the  same  cloth  frames  that 
were  constructed  primarily  for  growing  to- 
mato-plants. I  know  there  are  large  ai'eas 
covered  with  cloth  in  different  parts  of  Flori- 
da, and  I  visited  several  such  places.  But 
the  difficulty  of  having  the  cloth  in  the  way 
when  it  should  be  off,  and  oft'  when  it  should 
be  on,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  great 
problem.  1  am  glad  to  know  that  you  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  after  all  the  unfavorable 
weather  of  last  winter;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
you  can  make  a  complete  success  with  the 
cloth-covered  frames  as  described  in  our  to- 
mato-book. I  think  that,  in  your  locality, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  days  that  would  per- 
mit the  bees  and  other  insects  to  fertilize  your 
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cucumbers  perfectly.  Most  of  the  cucumber- ' 
houses  here  in  the  North  have  one  or  more 
hives  of  bees  inside  of  the  building  to  do  the 
fertilizing.  It  is  true  it  can  be  done  by  hand 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil;  but  the  bees  do 
it  so  much  better  and  cheaper  that  I  think 
bees  are  now  almost  universally  einployed 
by  all  growers  of  cucumbers.  See  page  509 
of  our  issue  for  April  15,  1900,  where  this 
matter  is  fully  described  and  illustrated. 


SWEET   CLOVER   FOR  PIGS   AND   LAMBS. 

The  evidences  of  the  value  of  sweet  clover 
for  many  purposes  continue  to  accumulate. 
The  latest  pronouncement  in  its  favor  is  by 
the  editor  of  The  Farm  Press  who  has  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  San  Luis 
Valley  in  Coloi'ado  where  are  raised  the 
finest  hogs  and  lambs  in  the  United  States. 
What  he  saw  is  calculated  to  cause  the  peo- 
ple who  class  sweet  clover  as  a  "weed"  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Please  note  careful- 
ly what  he  says. 

_  Alfalfa  has  an  altitude  limit  which  interferes  with 
Its  cultivation  in  some  iilaces,  as  it  does  not  succeed 
well  above  6000  feet;  but  alfalfa  has  a  first  cousin 
known  all  over  the  United  States  by  the  name  of 
sweet  clover,  and  these  hish-altitude  farmers  have 
found  out  that  sweet  clover  doesn't  discriminate  be- 
tween different  altitudes.  One  man  declared  that 
sweet  clover  will  grow  way  up  to  the  timber-line  and 
It  will  make  good  feed  too,  if  properly  managed 

Sweet  clover  gets  very  woody  when  it  gets  old,  but 
these  men  pasture  it  down,  and  when  it  gets  the  start 
on  the  hogs  they  put  the  mowing-machine  on  with 
the  finger-board  tilted  up  and  cut  it  back  to  three  or 
four  inches  high.  This  gives  it  a  fresh  start,  and  the 
pigs  fatten  on  the  young  and  tender  growth.  The 
San  Luis  Valley  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  lamb 
feeding.  Seven  years  ago  an  experiment  was  tried  in 
feeding  600;  the  experiment  was  successful,  and  the 
next  year  about  1200  were  fed.  These  were  increased 
the  third  year  to  12,000,  and  every  year  thereafter  un- 
til 1905,  when  the  number  was  estimated  at  540,000-  but 
this  proved  too  many,  at  least  the  market  at  that  time 
was  not  suflicient  to  absorb  such  a  great  quantity  at 
paying  prices  and  some  of  the  feeders  who  didn't  un- 
derstand the  business  made  a  failure  of  it.  The  past 
season  about  320,000  were  fed  and  marketed  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  combination  of  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  with 
peas  works  well  with  breeding  hogs,  because  the  little 
pigs,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  eat,  get  the  kind  of 
feed  that  is  best  for  them. 

It  may  be  explained  these  hogs  and  lambs 
are  raised  entirely  on  peas,  alfalfa,  and  sweet 
clover,  though  in  some  cases  beet  pulp  is  add- 
ed. Evidently  the  sunny  San  Luis  Valley 
farmers  know  the  true  value  of  sweet  clover 
.and  how  to  use  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
knowing  how. 


SWEET    CLOVER  ;     WHAT    IT    HAS    DONE    FOR 
KING     ISLAND. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  newspaper 
clipping  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Herbert  J 
Rurnsey,  of  Boronia,  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia. If  there  are  any  farmers  or  '  other 
people  left  who  insist  that  sweet  clover  is  a 
noxious  weed  they  had  better  read  and  pon- 
der. 

Many  years  ago,  it  appears,  a  Dutch  ship  was 
wrecked  off  the  island  coast,  and  some  of  the  sailors' 
mattresses  were  washed  ashore.  These  mattresses 
were  stuffed  with  what  is  locally.known  now  as  meli- 
grass,  and  this  grass  contained  a  fair  amount  of 
seed  which,  falling  on  the  sandy  beaches,  threw  up  a 
lew  tufts,  and  in  the  course  of  years  gradually  spread 


until  it  now  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coastal 
sandy  areas. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  grass  at  all.  It  is  a 
yellow-flowered  clover,  known  botanieallv  as  Jfelilo- 
t'ls  (Kthcinalis.  and  a  half-brother  of  Metilotus  ulha 
commonly  called  Bokhara  clover.  Furthermore  be- 
ing a  leguminous  plant  it  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  transfers  it  to  the 
sou.  This  remark  may  appear  slightly  superfluous  to 
many  readers,  but  it  strikes  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Mac- 
dougall's  remarks  on  the  subject.    He  said  in  effect: 

Tlie  fertilizhif,'  power  of  thi.s  grass  is  simply  wonderful.  It 
lias  truMsforiiifd  king  Island  from  an  island  of  useless  sand- 
dunes  into  one  of  tlie  best  grazing  distriets  of  the  i-onimon- 
w  ealtli  1  Ins  wonderful  grass,  sown  on  raw  white  beacli  sand 
has  in  tlie  course  of  Ave  years  changed  the  character  of  it  un- 
til at  the  end  of  that  tune  it  has  become  a  dark-brown  color  in 
sonie  places  almost  black;  and  Its  value  as  soil  has  increased 
ICW  per  cent.  Every  year  it  is  improving  the  value  of  the  land 
and  gives  increasing  quantities  of  feed.  Now  the  export  trade 
ot  King  Island  consists  of  fat  cattle,  dairy  produce  horses  etc 
and  by  far  the  most  extensively  used  grass  is  melilot  '  The 
King  Island  fat  cattle  always  realize  the  best  prices  in  the  Tas- 
manian  markets,  to  which  the  first  shipments  are  made  in  \u- 
Po'in  ,'  ^^'}  ^■•J."ti°"e  till  February  and  March  in  each  year  over 
1^00  head  ot  fat  cattle  being  sent  away  this  last  season.  The 
King  Island  Co-operative  Butter  Factory  turns  out  butter  of 
the  highest  standard,  a  good  quantity  of  which  lis  exjiortcd  to 
l-.uglaud,  and  is  always  among  those  brands  that  realize  the 
highest  iirices.  And  this  butter  is  made  from  cows  whose 
principal  food  is  melilot.  Sheep  and  horses  also  do  remark- 
ably well  on  It.  Sheep  have  been  killed  weighing  up  to  120 
lbs. ;  and  the  two-year-old  horses  of  King  Island  are  as  big  as 
the  three-year-olds  of  Tasmania.  *' 

Melilot  is  very  similar  to  lucerne  in  appearance,  arid  grows 
to  an  average  height  of  3  ft.  It  has  often  grown  to  8  ft  high 
on  heavy  ash,  in  the  better  class  of  soil  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  The  average  crop  of  hay  is  two  tons  to  the  acre  often 
running  as  high  as  three  tons  when  Algerian  oats  are  sown 
with  It.  Cattle,  horses,  and.  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  stock,  are 
very  fond  of  the  hay,  which  has  a  beautiful  aroma.  When  cut 
green  for  ensilage  it  yields  about  five  tons  per  acre. 

I  do  not  wish  to  boom  this,  as  the  best  grass  there  is  because 
1  know  well  enough  it  is  not  so.  For  instance,  I  certainly 
would  not  advise  one  to  discard  clover,  etc.,  for  melilot;  but 
What  1  do  claim  is  that  for  any  one  who  has  poor  sandy  coun- 
try lying  Idle,  this  is  the  grass;  for  it  not  only  gives^  vou  a 
large  quantity  of  good  feed,  but  is  each  year  improving  tlie 
quality  of  the  soil  until  it  is  sufficiently  rich  to  allow  It  to 
grow  something  better.  For  instance,  there  are  paddocks  of 
ucerne  growing  on  King  Island  which  would  not  be  there  now 
It  the  melilot  had  not  improved  the  ground  sufficiently  to  al- 
low It  to  do  well.  "^ 

Another  good  point  is  the  ease  with  which  this  grass  is 
grown.  The  best  way  is  to  burn  ofl;-  the  paddock.  If  scrub  it 
Should  be  fallen  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  before,  and 
immediately  after  the  fire  sow  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
■to  15  lbs.  per  acre.  The  sooner  after  the  fire  the  better.  It 
likes  to  be  sown  in  hot  ashes.  The  fire  germinates  the  seed 
more  quickly  than  when  unburnt.  Melilot  starts  to  spriii'^r 
from  March  to  May,  and  keeps  green  right  through  to  Februa- 
ry, wlien  It  dies  off,  and  is  burned  off  again.  It  shouhl  be 
burned  oil  every  year  until  well  established.  It  is  an  abun- 
dant .seeder,  and  cattle  and  horses  rapidly  spread  the  seed  in 
nianure.  It  requires  seeding  only  once,  of  course.  The  graz- 
ing capacity  of  melilot  from  September  to  January  (five 
iiionths)  is  a  beast  to  the  acre.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  acquired 
taste;  but  when  cattle  get  used  to  it  they  become  very  fond  of 
it-especially  so  when  made  into  hay.  This  melilot  grass  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  plant;  and  if  given  a  decent  show  it  would 
make  a  lot  of  what  is  at  present  useless  sand  become  useful 
grazing  country;  and  the  seed,  not  being  expensive  might 
easily  be  given  a  trial.  Dr.  Cherry,  of  the  Victorian  Agricul 
tural  Department,  speaks  very  highly  of  this  grass  and  it  is 
also  strongly  recommended  by  the  Tasmanian  agricultural  ex- 
perts tor  green  manuring. 

King  Island  is  this  year  earlier  witli  grass  than  any  of  the 
districts  I  saw  when  traveling  through  Gippsland  and  the 
western  districts  of  Victoria;  also  South  Australia  as  far  as 
Adelaide,  and  also  New  South  VVales.  At  the  end  of  March  we 
had  4  in.  of  young  grass,  and  at  present  it  is  about  10  Inches. 
Drouths  are  unknown. and  seasons  fairly  regular.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that,  if  given  a  show,  a  lot  of  raw  sandy  patches  on  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales  could  be  made  far  more  profitable 
than  at  present. 


DANDELIONS  FOR    GREENS.  ETC. 

Mr.  noot:-ln  regard  to  dandelions,  here  in  New 
England  they  are  sold  in  all  our  towns  and  villages 
during  the  spring  season  at  good  prices,  probably 
averaging  25  cents  a  peck  (of  3  to  4  lbs.)  for  the  sea- 
son. Large  quantities  are  sold— mostly  the  cultivated 
varieties  ia  their  natural  state.  The  growing  is  ex- 
ceeding- profitable— $.500  to  $600  per  acre,  so  I  am  told. 
In  our  family,  to  have  them  the  whole  year  we  salt, 
them  down  in  a  keg.  First  prepare  them  for  cooking, 
then  put  then;i  in  the  keg  with  plenty  of  rock  salt. 
They  will  keep  all  right  that  way.  When  wanted  for 
use  they  are  freshened  in  water  and  then  boiled  We 
find  them  exceedingly  healthful,  and,  when  served 
with  other  vegetables  in  winter,  very  "tasty."  We 
have  no  trouble  in  "exterminating"  a  ten-gallon  keg 
of  them  during  our  seven  months  of  winter. 

Canaan,  N.  H.,  June  22.  John  S.  Hyde. 
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THE  MAPLE-SYKUP  BUSINESS  IN  OHIO. 

A  clipping  sent  us  contains  the  following: 

Aecorclingr  to  the  last  United  States  Government 
Census,  Ohio  produced  950.000  gallons  of  maple  syrup 
out  of  a  total  of  two  million  gallons  produced. 

We  were  well  aware  that  Ohio  does  a  big 
business  in  producing  maple  syrup,  and  that 
it  is  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  world;  but 
I  did  not  know  before  that  our  State  came 
so  near  producing  half  of  the  product  of  the 
entire  United  States;  and,  thanks  to  our  re- 
cent pure-food  laws,  those  who  produce  pure, 
honest,  tirst-class  syrup  are  going  to  have  a 
better  chance  than  they  ever  had  before.  If 
the  above  clipping  is  a  mistake,  will  some- 
body who  is  competent  give  us  the  truth  in 
regai'd  to  the  matter?  My  impression  is 
there  is  no  more  ivholesome  sugar  made  in 
the  world  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
maple-tree. 

THE    $10    SECRET    FOR    PICKING    OUT   A  LAY- 
ING  HEN. 

One  of  our  subscribers  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  this  secret,  even  though  he  has  signed 
a  contract  not  to  divulge  it  has  seen  tit 
to  tell  me  this  much.  He  says  he  can  not 
understand  it,  because  he  is  not  an  expert  in 
poultry  matters.  The  information  is,  there- 
fore, of  no  use  to  him.  From  the  advertis- 
ing cii'culars  submitted  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  the  owners  of  the  $10  secret  had  hold  of 
something  valuable  in  regard  to  sorting  out 
profitable  hens.  But  even  if  this  were  true 
it  is  a  poor  sort  of  way  to  benefit  your 
fellow-men — selling  them  a  secret  and  ex- 
acting a  written  promise  not  to  divulge, 
etc.  Every  newdiscoveryof  any  value  along 
this  or  similar  lines  will  soon  be  public  prop- 
erty, notwithstanding  the  precaution;  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  dear  friends,  you 
will  find  the  information  is  already  more  or 
less  public  property.  It  is  against  the  spirit 
of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  our  American  in- 
stitutions to  sell  secrets.  Let  the  discoverer 
make  known  his  discoveries  through  a  fair- 
sized  book  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
both  he  and  his  customers  will  get  their  re- 
ward. 


PARCELS   POST;   EXPRESS   COMPANIES,   ETC. 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  by  express  two 
Rhode  Island  pullets  from  Walter  Sherman, 
Newport,  R.  I.  The  express  charges  on  the 
two  "chickens"  were  $1.93  — not  two  chick- 
ens, however,  after  all,  for  one  of  them  was 
killed  by  poking  its  head  through  the  wood- 
en slats  nailed  across  the  heavy  grocery- box. 
The  $1.93  might  have  been  considerably  less 
had  the  shipper  used  a  light  shipping-crate 
weighing  perhaps  only  a  fourth  as  much  as 
the  big  heavy  box  he  put  them  in;  and  had 
this  light  shipping-coop  been  made  of  the 
right  kind  of  wire  cloth  or  netting  so  the 
pullet  could  not  have  poked  her  head  through 
we  might  have  two  chickens  now  instead  of 
one.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sherman  about  his  way 
of  shipping  fowls,  and  then  investigated  in 
regard  to  the  express  charges.     The  report 


came  back  that  it  was  all  right,  for  there 
was  an  extra  rate  on  breeding-fowls.  They 
said  if  I  would  make  a  statement  that  the 
chickens  were  not  to  be  used  as  breeders  I 
might  get  some  rebate;  but  I  could  not  do 
that  and  continue  to  write  the  Home  papers. 
I  did  not  ask  the  express  company  to  pay  for 
the  dead  chicken,  because  I  thought  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  shipper  and  not  theirs.  But 
I  did  feel  that  $1.93  was  a  pretty  big  price 
for  one  chicken,  and  not  by  any  ineans  a 
good-looking  one.  Friend  Sherman  says, 
however,  he  will  make  it  all  right,  and  use 
better  shipping-crates  in  the  future. 

Now,  friends,  we  have  all  been  sorely  tried 
and  vexed  for  years  past  in  having  to  pay 
more  express  charges  on  a  thing  than  it  was 
worth  —  sometimes  two  or  three  times  over; 
but  the  express  companies  have  all  along 
claimed  they  could  not  afford  to  carry  our 
traps  any  cLaaper.  Just  a  few  months  ago 
there  was  a  big  row  among  the  florists,  es- 
pecially in  the  East,  because  the  express  com- 
panies had  increased  the  rates  on  their  stuff. 
They  said  they  could  not  "make  a  living" 
at  their  previous  prices,  and  I  think  some  of 
the  florists  and  gardeners  have  felt  also  as  if 
they  could  not  make  a  living.  Well,  just  now 
the  papers  are  full  of  a  recent  revelation  in 
regard  to  the  express  companies'  methods; 
in  fact,  we  are  having  a  great  big  search-light 
turned  in  on  an  enormous  graftT  which  has 
been  reaching  directly  into  the  pockets  of 
our  working  people.  Read  the  following, 
which  we  clip  from  the  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
for  July  6: 

Blight  and  other  diseases  of  the  vine  have  driven 
thousands  of  melon-growers  out  of  business.  Many 
sections  where  in  former  years  melon-growing  was  a 
leading  industry  now  barely  produce  enough  for  home 
consumption.  The  Adams  Express  Company  has  just 
cut  up  a  "  melon  "  which  shows  that  blight  and  downy 
mildew  have  no  terrors  for  themi  They  are  able  to 
spray  the  crops  with  dimes  and  dollars  taken  out  of 
the  public.  The  Adams  Express  Company  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  a  stock  capital  of  $12,000,000.  Up  to  1898  it 
paid  eight  per  cent  interest.  It  then  had  sufficient 
earnings  to  issue  gratis  to  stockholders  $12,000,000 
worth  of  four-per-cent  bonds.  Now,  besides  paying  10- 
per-cent  dividends  the  company  issues  out  of  its  earn- 
ings $24,000,000  more  of  these  bonds,  or  200  per  cent  on 
its  capital  stock.  Surely  there  is  nothing  sickly 
about  that  "  melon  "  for  those  who  hold  stock  in  the 
Adams  Express  Company!  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  every  cent  of  this  $36,000,000  came  out 
of  the  people  in  small  sums  paid  for  carrying  express 
packages.  People  have  wondered  why  this  great  sur- 
plus was  distributed  in  this  way.  The  New  York 
Eveninu  Post  gives  this,  among  other  reasons: 

"One  reason  why  the  200-per-cent  dividend  was'de- 
clared  at  this  time  was  that,  under  the  Hepburn  Rate 
law,  the  Adams  Express  Company,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  would  be  forced  to  make  a  statement  of 
its  affairs.  Up  to  the  present  time  none  of  the  express 
companies  has  ever  published  a  statement  of  earnings, 
liabilities,  or  assets.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  copy  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company's  charter,  and  that  is 
kept  locked  up  in  a  safe.  When  the. shares  were  list- 
ed on  the  Stock  Exchange  it  was  not  customary  to  de- 
mand a  copy  of  the  charter,  together  with  statements 
of  earnings,  assets,  liabilities,  mortgages,  etc.". 

Under  the  new  law  the  express  company  will  be 
treated  as  a  "common  carrier" — though  it  seems  to 
have  uncommon  capacity  for  carrying  money  away 
from  the  people.  By  changing  this  vast  sum  of  cash 
into  stock  the  express  company  can  make  a  great 
bluff  that  it  is  paying  only  a  fair  rate  on  its  stock. 
This  will  not  deceive  any  one  who  knows  the  facts. 
There  is  no  use  cursing  the  express  company.  That 
concern  has  our  money  and  will  continue  to  absorb  it 
until  we  obtain  a  fair  parcels  post.  Give  us  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  packages  by  mail  at  fair  rates,  and 
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that  "melon"  will  grow  down  to  normal  size.  No 
wonder  these  express  companies  are  opposed  to  a  par- 
cels post. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  this  thing  is  mak- 
ing a  big  stir  all  over  our  land.  May  God 
help  us  in  our  demand  for  a  parcels  post. 

John  Wanamaker  said  some  time  ago  that 
there  were  a  hundred  reasons  for  a  parcels 
post,  and  only  six  reasons  against  it;  and 
these  six  reasons  were— ^/je  six  great  exj)ress 
comj)anies. 


Temperance. 


LIST   OF    STATE     SUPERINTENDENTS    OF     THE 
ANTI-SALOON    LEAGUE. 

In  accordance  with  my  promise  on  page 
988,  last  issue,  I  hei'ewith  give  a  list  of  anti- 
saloon  superintendents  of  the  United  States 
and  their  headquarters.  In  a  few  cases  af- 
filiated societies  are  mentioned;  otherwise, 
the  Anti-saloon  League  is  referred  to 

Alabama — Rev.  Brooks  Lawrence.  Supt.,  Birmingham. 

Arkansas— Ber.  E.  A.  Tabor,  Sec.  Inter-church  Federation  of 
Arkansas,  I^ittle  Rock. 

California — Rev.  E.  S.  Chapman,  Supt..  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado — Rev.  E.  E.  McLaughlin,  Supt..  Denver. 

Delaware — W.  H.  Anderson,  Baltimore.  (This  State  and  Ma- 
ryland are  under  one  superlutendency. ) 

District  of  Columbia— Rev.  Carl  O.  Dony,  Washington. 

Connecticut — H.  H.  Spooner,  Sec"y  Conn.  State  Temp.  Union, 
Kensington. 

Georgia— Rev.  J.  C.  Solomon.  Atlanta. 

Idaho— Rev.  C.  E.  Helman,  Caldwell. 

Illinois— Rev.  J.  K.  Shields,  1534  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago. 

Indiana — Rev.  U.  G.  Humphrey,  40  Claypole  B..  Indianapolis. 

Indian  Territory — Rev.  E.  M.  Sweet,  Jr.,  Sec.  Ind.  Ter.  Church 
Federation,  401  Iowa  Bldg.,  Muskogee. 

Iowa— Rev.  I.  N.  McCash,  Supt.,  I)es  Moines. 

Kansas— Rev.  R.  Norrls,  Sec.  Kan.  State  Temp.  Un..  Topeka. 

Kentucky— Rev.  C.  L.  Collins,  Supt..  81  Todd  B.,  Louisville. 

Louisiana— Rev.  S.  A.  Smith,  Supt.,  New  Orleans. 

Maine— Rev.  R.  O.  Everhart.  Supt.,  Portland. 

Maryland — W.  H.  Anderson,  Supt.,  ilW  Am.  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 

Massacliusetts — Rev.  S.  H.  Havis,  Supt.,  24  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

Michigan— Rev.  G.  W.  Morn.nv,  Supt.,  Detroit. 

Minnesota— Rev.  N.  A.  Palmer,  Supt.,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi— At  present  this  State  has  no  superintendent. 
Dr.  Young,  Dr.  Baker's  assistant,  is  there  arranging  to  organ- 
ize the  State. 

Missouri— Rev.  S.  I.  Lindsay,  Supt.,  710  Burl.  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

Montana — Rev.  W.  T.  Groom,  Supt.,  Butte. 

Nebraska— Rev.  J.  B.  Cams,  Supt.,  University  Place. 

New  Hampshire — Rev.  J.  H.  Robbins,  Supt.,  Concord. 

New  .Jersey— J.  F.  Burke.  Supt.,  135  Rosevllle  Av.,  Newark. 

New  York— Rev.  H.  H.  Russell,  Supt..  103  E.  125,  New  York. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona— Rev.  W.  W.  Havens,  Supt.,  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico. 

North  Carolina— J.  W.  Bailey,  Manager,  Raleigh. 

Ohio— W.  B.  Wheeler,  Supt..  610  New  Hayden  B.,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma— Rev.  .J.  J.  Thciiiison.  Supt.,  Oklahoma  (!ity 

Pennsylvania — Rev.  S.  E,  Ntchnlsnu,  Supt.,  llarrisburg. 

Rhode  Island — Rev.  A.  B.  Cristv,  Supt..  I'rciviilcnce. 

South  Dakota— Rev.  W,  M.  Grafton.  Supt.,  Mitchell. 

Tennessee — W.  R.  Hamilton,  Supt.,  Nasliville. 

Vermont — C  J.  Ferguson,  Supt.,  Burlington. 

Virginia — Rev.  R.  H.  Bennett,  Supt.,  Richmond. 

Washington— E.  H.  Cherrlngton.  Supt.,  Seattle. 

West  Virginia— Theodore  Alvord,  Supt.,  Parkersburg. 

Wiconsin— Rev.  T.  M.  Hare,  Supt.,  Milwaukee. 


THE  $1000  TAX  ON  SALOONS,  ETC. 

QViite  often  it  is  thrown  up  against  the 
Anti-saloon  League  that  it  did  not  turn  in 
and  help,  or  at  least  not  with  any  vim  or 
energy,  when  the  tax  was  raised  to  $1000  for 
each  saloon:  and  we  of  the  Anti-saloon 
League  have,  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  owned  up 
that  the  Anti-saloon  League  of  Ohio  and  of 
the  United  States  has  never  helped  to  further 
the  principle  of  taxation  for  revenue.  The 
Wi7ie  and  Spirit  News,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
explains  the  matter  to  a  dot,  and,  in  fact, 
they  are  giving  us  some  excellent  "ammuni- 
tion" in  the  way  of  suggestions  in  our  cru- 
sade against  the  saloon.     Read  the  following: 


While  we  do  not  now,  and  never  did,  approve  of  such 
a  thing  as  the  $1000  saloon  tax,  believing  it  to  be  out- 
rageous, if  not  highway  robbery,  nevertheless  it  is  a  \ 
law,  and  probably  will  remain  one.  At  the  same  time 
there  never  was  a  law  enacted  that  did  not  have  good 
features  attached  to  it,  so  it  is  possible  that  it  may  • 
have  some.  For  instance,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  an 
immense  revenue  will  accrue  to  the  State,  MAKING 
THE  LIQUOR  BUSINE.SS  OP  OHIO  INDLSPEN- 
SABLE  TO  THE  STATE. 

The  matter  in  capitals  in  the  above  hit  the 
point  exactly.  In  other  words,  this  revenue 
comes  by  robbing  poor  helpless  women  and 
children  where  there  is  a  drunken  father  in 
the  home.  Dear  friends,  can  we  ever,  while 
we  have  our  senses,  consent  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  should  receive  its  revenue  by  depriving 
its  helpless  children  of  necessary  food  and 
clothing,  and  by  humiliating  the  mothers  of 
these  same  children  by  obliging  them  to  go 
half  fed  and  half  clad,  taking  in  washing 
etc.  ?  Ood  forbid;  and  may  God  help  us,  each 
and  all,  to  arise  in  our  might  and  declare 
that  this  shameful  thing  shall  go  on  no  longer. 


OVER  FOUR   MILLION   LEAFLETS. 

The  Wholesale  Liquor-sellers'  Protective 
Bureau  declare  they  have  sent  out  during  the 
past  year  4,582,200  pieces  of  literature  to 
counteract  the  work  the  temperence  people 
are  doing.  Now,  I  do  not  feel  very  much 
worried  about  the  "  leaflets, "  but  I  am  trou- 
bled when  I  see  respectable  home  papers  giv- 
ing place  to  statements  defending  the  gene- 
ral use  of  beer  and  other  spirituous  liquors. 
If  they  would  append  some  signature  telling 
who  made  the  statement,  or  whose  opiiiion 
it  was,  the  public  might  accept  it  or  not; 
but  in  many  cases  we  are  led  to  believe  it  is 
an  editorial,  and  the  opinion  of  the  editor  or 
publisher  of  the  periodical.  Look  out  for 
those  who  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing, 
but  who  inwardly  are  devouring  wolves. 


THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS'  AIR-SHIP. 

The  latest  thing  we  have  heard  from  the 
Wright  Brothers  is  the  following,  which  I 
clip  from  the  Womaii^s  Natiotial  Daily: 

Dayton,  O.,  July  19.— The  aeroplane  built  by  Or- 
ville  and  Wilbur  Wright  is  said  to  have  been  sold  to 
the  French  government.  The  machine  was  intrusted 
to  the  Adams  Express  Company  to-day  for  shipment 
to  Paris  via  New  York. 

The  above  seems  to  indicate  that  they  have 
sold  their  invention  to  France,  and  will  at 
once  make  some  flights  as  soon  as  the  machine 
reaches  its  destination.  With  modern  facili- 
ties the  exjjress  company  ought  to  deliver  it 
in  Paris  so  that  we  may  soon  have  reports 
in  regard  to  their  success  in  teaching  our 
friends  across  the  water  how  to  tiy. 

Later: — We  clip  the  following  from  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer: 

Dayton,  O.,  July  20. — According  to  information  ob- 
tained to-day,  Wilbur  and  Orvilie  Wright,  inventors 
and  builders  of  the  Wright  flyer,  the  only  aeroplane 
ever  successfully  tested  in  this  neighborhood,  have 
practically  sold  their  machine  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  have  received  the  first  payment  of  the  re- 
ported purchase  pricfe,  1,000,000  francs,  equivalent  to 
about  $200,000.  Negotiations  had  been  conducted  on 
a  basis  of  $300  000;  and  that  the  sale  has  been  effected 
at  a  handsome  figure  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  their  friends, 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  H"ilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thirty  years I  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E«  Hilton 


Fremont,  Michigan 


PO'O'V^    ifs    -tbe    ■X'ixxie    -to    Oz-dex-    ^Toux- 

BEE-SUPPUES 


.A.3V33    S.A.-VU    3MC  o  »r  :Ei-5r 


IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  pet  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,    Foundation, 

Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.     it  may  mean  a  saving- to  vou  of  many  dollars' 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.    There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


B I  N  G  H  A  f^ 
AND 

BINGHAM 

SELF    SLEANINO 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-Sr^lOKER 


FE. 


What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio:  '•  The  cone  fits  Inside 
the  cap  so  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  inside  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant&Son,  Hamil- 
ton, 111. :  "  Tliis  is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  it  lias  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  improvements." 

Marsh  field  Mfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
fleld.  Wis. :  "  The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er is  the  best  smoker  made." 


The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new.so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  pati-onage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of 

Price  of  | 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

3%   '■ 

8.5 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

2%   " 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

.50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 

25 
25 
25 
25 
15 


Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham   Uncapping-knife,  70c;  postage  10c. 
T.  F.  BINGHAM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  bv 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
vn'ices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "'  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS   FOB 
THE  A    I.    ROOT  CO.,    MEDINA,  OHIO,  TJ.  S.  A. 
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H.  M.  Arnd,  Proper  YorR  Honey  and  Bee-supply  Co.  (j.^^.) 

Long-distance  telephone,  North  1559.  CHICAGO,     ILL.  191-193  East  Superior  Street. 

Carries  a  full  line  of  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc.  Slightly  damaged  Poul" 
try  and  Bee  Supplies  at  greatly  reduced  prices  while  they  last.  Send  for  1907  catalog  and  fire" 
sale  list.    Beeswax  wanted.    Italian  Queens,  Nuclei,  and  full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives  for  sale- 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. .  .  for  . . . 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clabke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog.     Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   tlie   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 


NORTHERN    NEW   YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

DUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best 
'-'  advantage.  Save  freight  charges  and  time. 
Large  stock  of  new  goods.  "Root's  goods."  Cash 
paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 


:AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  moaay  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

I  Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
[living  man  can  build  abetter. 
I  Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 
(Eleetrlc  Wheel  Co.  Bx95.  Qulncy,lll. 


.  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory- 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


ROOT'S 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


New  Goods.    Free  Catalog. 


L 


AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

F.   R.   DAN  I  E  LS, 

■PHONE.  I  17  FLORENCE  ST. 


I 


aTEIMT 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRIIMDLE      &      WILLIAJVISOJM, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  OflQce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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SWART 

QUE 


HMORE 

NG  OUTFIT 


Prices  of  Complete  Outfits: 

Outfit   No.    !— Experimental 

POSTPAID.  $1.50 

1  Cell- bar.  1  Holding-frame, 
16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages. 

Outfit  No.  2-Amateur 

POSTPAID.  $3.50 

2  Cell-bars.  1  Holding-frnme, 


35  Waxed  Flange  Cups, 
1  Needle, 


18  Transfer-cages, 
1  Cell-stick. 


Outfit  No.  3— Professional 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS,  $7.50 

2  Blank  bars,  2  Cell-bars, 

3  Holding-frames,  1  Incubating-cage, 

1  Cage- pocket.  1  Grace  Cell- compressor, 

1  Grafting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups, 

2  Double  mating-boxes,    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages, 
1  Bar-holder,  24  Transfer- cages, 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid.        1  Needle,  1  Stick. 


Prices  of  Separate  parts:  pft. 

'                       "^  extra 

Bar-holder $    .10  .04 

Blank  B^r 05  .04 

Bottle  Feeder 10  .05 

Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder 75  .08 

16-hole  Cell  bar 10  .02 

Cage-pocket 25  .09 

Flange-cups,  unwaxed,  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75  .09 

Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each;  per  100. . .     1.75  .14 

Grace  Cell-compressor,  each 1.75  .14 

Grafting-needle,  each 15  .01 

Grafting- plug,  each 10  .01 

Grafting- stick,   each 10  .01 

Holding- frame,  each 10  05 

Incubating-cage,  each 35  .07 

Double  Mating-boxes.  complete.$1.00;  10    7.50 

Nursery-cages,  complete, waxed  cell-cup      .35  .05 

Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25  .04 

Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00 

Swarm-box,  lid  only 25 

T  Stands,  each 10  .06 

Transfer-cages 10  .02 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  L  Root  Company 

H.   O.   ACKIilN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root^s  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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ITALIAN 


^ 


QUEENS 

^AND  NOTHING  BUT  ITALIANS 

A  superior  improved  strain.  Northern-bred,  are 
hardy  and  vigorous;  always  come  out  strong  in 
the  spring.  Our  stock  is  well  known,  and  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here.    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    :: 

Send  for  circular  and  list  of  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1. 


Select  queens $    75 

Tested  queens 1  00 

Select  tested  queens 1  .50 

Breeders I  3  00 


$4  00 
.5  00 
8  00 
5  00 


$7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


Young  queens  from  our  improved  stock  is  the 
best  security  against  poor  seasons.  Requeen  now 
and  have  bursting  strong  colonies  in  the  spring. 
We  employ  500  swarms.  Queens  sent  outside  of 
United  States  or  Canada,  25  cts.  extra. 


QUEENS  NOW  READY  ! 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  AND    PURE   MATING   GUARANTEED. 

Address  all  orders  to 

QUIRiN-IHE-QUEEN-BREEDER 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 


BEES  and  SUPPLIES 

—  FROM  — 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  furnishing  every 
thing  the  Eastern  bee-keeper  needs.  Our  office  and 
warerooms  are  at  the  same  old  stand — 105  Park  Place, 
New  York.    Full  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  hives. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove.  L.I.  I.  J.STRINGHAM. 

ROSE  LAWN  QUEENS 

ABHASIANS :  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  •'  ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  quepns.  $1.50;  tested.  $2.00. 

BANATS:  The  backward  season  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  ship  these  before  July.  Choice  untested 
queens  from  imported  stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BANATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tompr.  $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 
ITA.LIA.N  QUEENS  and  BBE^S 

I  can  supply  select  lyitested  Queens  until  Novem- 
ber 1st  at  50  cts.  each  ;  $5.00  per  dozen.    Orders  for 
early  delivery  will  receivecareful  attention. 
David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102,  Letohatciiee,  Ala. 


OUEENS! 

Caucasians,  Italians,  Cyprians,  and  Carniolans. 
Prices  in  April,  May,  and  June:  Caucasian,  one  extra- 
select  best  breeding-queen.  $3.00;  one  imported  direct 
from  Caucasus.  $4.00.  Italian  and  Carniolan:  one  best 
extra-select  breeding-queen.  $2.00;  one  imported  Italian 
or  Carniolan  cjueen,  $2.ii0.  Cyprian:  one  extra  best 
select  breeding-queen,  $2.50;  one  imported  direct  from 
Cyprus,  $3.  Prices  in  July.  August,  and  September, 
.50  cts  less  than  in  May  ad  June.  Special  prices  for 
50  and  100  queens.  Caucasian.  Italians.  Cyprian,  and 
Carniolan  queens  bred— the  best  imported  breeding- 
queens.  The  addresses  must  be  plain,  payments  by 
postal  money-orders.  Queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in 
good  condition,  U.  S.  or  Canada.    1000  Nuclei. 

ERM.  HAUNSCHILD, 
Weissbach  b.  Pulsnitz  i.  Sa.,  Germany. 

ESOTA  QUEENS 

Nothing  Better.        Try  Them. 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italia?is. 
We  warrant  our  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  all  queens.  We  want 
your  orders  and  will  fill  them 
promptly  on  and  after  June  1st,  at 
75  cts.  untested,  and  $1  25  for  tested 
of  either  strain.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  a  circular.  Send  your  orders  to 

MENNIE  &  FENTON, 

Pine  Island,     .     .     Minnesota. 


Taylor's  Strain  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen:  select  test- 
ed. $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 

"Better  than  an  Island"  Queens 

There  are  no  other  bees  within  Ave  miles,  and  so 
pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  The  fastest  trains  stop 
here,  and  hence  when  you  order  queens  they  are  not 
away  from  the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their 
usefulness.  The  Banat  bees  are  my  specialty.  They 
are  the  best  and  gentlest  bees  in  the  world.  They  work 
when  others  are  idle  and  make  snow-white  comb. 
Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding-queens 
from  this  pure  stock,  imported  from  Austria.  Order 
now.  Laying  Banat  queen,  $2.00;  laying  golden  Italian 
queen,  75  cts. ;  tested  queens,  one  year  old,  double  these 
prices;  breeders  from  $5.00  to  $15.00. 

DELE  COLLINS,  PH.  D.,  EMPORIUM,  PA. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition, .  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 
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CARNIOLAN5  and  BAN  ATS 


OXJI*. 


3F»:E3C!i-A.ijrri:ES. 


CAR.NIOL,ANS. 

HTHIS  is  our  22nd  year  in  breeding  this  race  of 
bees,  and,  by  careful  selection,  we  claim  to 
have  the  finest  Line-Bred  Carniolans  to  be  had. 
They  are  very  gentle,  hardy,  prolific,  great  honey- 
gatherers,  and  builders  of  vrhite  combs.  One  un- 
tested Queen,  75  cts.;  six  for  $3.90;  twelve  for  $7.00. 
Tested.  $1.2&:  best  breeder,  $2.50.  Write  for  prices  of 
nuclei  and  full  colonies.    No  foul  brood  here. 


BANAT  B££S,  from  Htxn^ary. 

'T'HIS  wonderful  new  race  of  bees  takes  the  lead 
•••  over  all  others,  all  points  considered.  Are  great 
honey-gatherers  and  builders  of  very  white  combs; 
gather  very  little  propolis;  do  not  breed  out  of  season 
and  use  up  their  honey  when  none  is  to  be  had;  are 
very  gentle  and  quiet  on  combs;  are  not  inclined  to 
swarm,  even  with  their  hives  boiling  over  with  bees, 
but  keep  right  at  work  while  other  races  are  swarm- 
ing. One  untested  (|ueen,  $1..=)0;  .>.ix  for  $6.00;  twelve 
for  $10.00.    Tested.  $:iOO;-best  breeder,  $5  00. 


F.    A.    LOCKHART    Gi.    COMPANY,    I^AKB    GEORGE,    NEW    YORK. 


W.  H,  Laws  says," 


If  there  is  a  queen-breeder  who  can  boast  of  better  stock  let  him  trot  out 
the  proof     Testimonials  enough  to  fill  this  book.    Will  give  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C.  King,  Washington,  D.  C  .  writes,  "For  two  years  I  have  had  one 
of  your  queens  in  my  apiary.    Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb  honey;  last  season  she  actually 
stored  while  other  colonies  starved.    I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my  three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  fine  breeding  queen;  stock  up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  coming 
season.  Single  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Extra  select  breeders,  $5.00.  .Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.    Texas. 


QUEENS 

are  sent  out  by  our  firm;  should  any  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  promptly  replace  them.  Try  our  strain  of 
three-band  Italians;  they  will  not  disappoint  you. 
Tested  queens,  $1  each;  untested,  75  cts.,  $8  per  doz. 
J.  W.   k.  SHAW   &  CO  ,   LOREAUVILLE.   IBERIA  PA  ,  LA. 


Try  the  Robey  strain  of  three-banded  Italians  that 
have  become  so  famous  all  over  the  country  as  honey- 
gatherers.  W.  L.  Coggshall  and  E.  W.  Alexander 
have  both  said  in    their    writ- 

ings to  Glean  AllfT^lA  i'^*^^  ^^'^^  '°  ex- 
tracting they  ||||{LLn|V  always  found 
better  filled  ll||fr||«tl  combs  when 
they  came  to  WlrkkallV  colonies  con- 
taining the  •  Robey  oueens. 
Many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and 
other  countries  use  the  Robey  queens  and  pronounce 
their  bees  high-rollers  for  honey.  Warranted  queens, 
75  cts.  each,  $4.25  for  six.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 

L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,W.Va. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens.  t\; 
6,15;  12.  «H.  Tested,  »1.60;  6,  «8. 
Breeder8,*3.50.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 


W.  H.  RAILS. 


ORANGE.  CAL 


Queens 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.         H.  ALLEY,  Wenham   Mass. 

Westwood   Rcd-clover   Queens. 

No  better  hustlers  flying;  will  get  honey 
where  other  bees  fail.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Nuclei  a  specialty.  Also  full  colonies 
of  ten  frames  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Price  list  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave., 
Station  L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


-ITALIAN  QUEENS- 

Red-ciover  and  Golden 

Untested:  1,$1:6,$5.   Select  untested:  1.  $1.25; 6,  $6. 
Hardy,  Prolific,  Gentle.   Great  Honey  Gatherers. 

Katig fart  ion,  auaranteeiL 
W    A.  SHUFF.  4426  Osage  Ave..   Philadelphia.  Pa. 


QUEENS  of 

MOORFS  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint,Mich.,says :  "'As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six.  $4;  doz., 
$7  50.    Select,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9  00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J,  P,  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Caucasian  and  Long-  jS^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

1905,  *06  Qu«e  n>b>reeder  in 
Apiary  of  Dopt  of  Agfriculttire, 
IVasKin^ton.  DC.      ^    >f    -^    ^    ■^ 

Both  Races.      1        6      12  1 

Untested.  $  .60  $3  35  $6.50  Tested  $1  25 

Select  "  .75  4  00  7.50  Sblbct  Tested,  1.50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


B    Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Queens  from  G5  Cents  X7p  I 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CburcH,  Arnold,  Pa. 
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ADVANCE  BEE-VEIL  (postpaid)  50c 

Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling,  cotton  with  silk  face,  and  cord 
arrangement,  which  permits  the  wearer  to  handle  bees  in  shirt  sleeves, 
with  no  chance  of  bees  crawling  up  and  under  veil.  With  a  hat  of  fair- 
size  brim  you  are  as  cool  and  comfortable,  movements  as  free  and  unre- 
strictPd,  and  as  secure  from  stings,  as  if  you  were  at  the  sea-shore.  No 
wire  screen  dancing  around  and  wearing  the  hide  off  the  end  of  your  nose, 
and  the  cord  arrangement  does  away  with  the  hot,  stuffy,  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  other  veils.  Bee-stingers  are  extra  long  in  August;  get  our 
veil  by  return  mail  and  be  comfortable. 

Here  is  what  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation has  to  say  about  the  Advance  Bee-Veil. 


M 
w 


A.  U.  Woodman  Co.  Platteville.  Wis..  April  7.  1906. 

Enclosed  And  50  cents  for  one  of  your  veils.  N.  E.  France. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  Platteville,  Wis..  April  14. 1906. 

Bee-veil  just  received  and  is  as  advertised,  the  best  on  the 
market.  Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veils.  N.  E.  France. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  .  Platteville.  Wis..  June  10, 1907. 

Please  send  me  two  more  of  your  bee-veils.  I  have  tried 
all  kinds  and  yours  are  best  of  all.  N.  E.  France. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  COMPANY,       GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


Virgin  Queens 

are  not  injured  in  the  mails.  Give  them  atrial  and 
you  will  be  pleased.  Instructions  for  introducing, 
free.  Select  Italian  virgins,  40  cts.  each;  dozen,  $1.50. 
GEO.  H.  REA,  Maplewood  Apiary,  R,  2,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 


QUEENS 


GOLDEN  ALL  OVER 
and  THREE-BANDERS. 

Untested,  60  cts.  f  ach;  6  for  $3.50;  tested,  85  cts. 
each,  6  for  $4  90.  We  can  send  queens  by  return 
mail.  Our  queens  are  extra  fine  this  year.  Make 
money-orders  payable  on  West  Fork,  Arkansas. 

DANIEL  WURTH  &  GRANT,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Special  Offer. 

For  the  next  ninety  days  I  will  sell  cay  choice  Italian 
red-clover  honey-queens  at  the  following  prices:  un- 
tested, each  75  cts.;  half  doz.,  $4;  tested,  $1  each;six.$5. 
Every  queen  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Fred  Leininger,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 
QUEENS  THAT  IT  PAYS   TO   BUY. 

Try  one  of  mv  famous  $100  red-clover  breeder's  daugh- 
ters. A'so  golden  queens  same  price.  After  May  1st— 
Untested.  50c,  13  for  $6;  select,  untested,  75c,  13  for  $9; 
tested,  $1.00.  Nuclei.  $1.00  per  frame,  without  queen. 
H.  A.  ROSS,  1709  Upper  2d  St.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


Italian  Queens 

Fine  young  prolific  three  and  five 
banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  Untested,  only  60  cts. ;  tested, 
75  cts.;  extra  fine  queen,  $1.00.  Full 
colonies  in  eight-frame  new  hive 
with  queen,  $4.75.  Three-frame 
nuclei,  with  queen,  $2.75. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,    ALMA,  MO. 


RED-CLOVER  and   CAUCASIAN  QUEENS. 

4-frame  nucleus,  nice  painted  hive  and  fine  queen,  $3.75; 
tested  queen,  $1;  untested,  7,5c;  averagequeen,  65c;Cau- 
casian  queen,  $1  each.  They  beat  all  records  for  honey. 
G.    ROUTZAHN,         BICLERVILLE,    PA. 


R.  DECEN  &,  CO. 

NEW  DURHAM,  N.  J. 

IMPORTERS    OF    QUEEN    BEES. 

Banats  from  Hungary.  "Echte  Liineburger  Heide 
Bienen"  for  late  flow.  Very  prolific.  From  Ham- 
burg queens  are  in  charge  of  responsible  parties 
who  will  care  for  them  across  the  ocean,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  danger  of  the  mail-bag. 


TRY 


Miner's  ItaHan  Queens 

Untested— in  May,  90  cts.;  after  June  1st,  60  cts. 
Tested— in  April,  $1.40;  May,  $1.25;  after  June  1st,  $1.00. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nucleus,  and  full  colonies 
with  tested  or  untested  queens  at  proportionately 
low  prices.  Send  for  free  price  list.  Remittance 
by  P.  O.  money-order  on  Bluffton  P.  O.  preferred. 
THE  STAR  APIARY.  S  E.  Miller.  Propr..  BLUFFTON.  MO 


/; 


Golden  Italian  Queens 

Guaranteed—  '  Nuff  Ced."  Untested.  75  cts.;  six 

.  0;  dozen,  iS.OO.     Select.  25  cts.  extra.    Testi  ri. 

$1.25  up.    Your  order  right  back,  if  you  say  .s">. 

if  order  can  not  be  filled  in  two  or  three  da.\  s 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE,  FLA. 


ITALIAN     QUEENS. 

Golden  or  dark;  untested,  $1,00;  tested,  $1.50 
C.  D.  BENTON,        -        -        -        Aikin,  N.  Y. 

MOTT'S    LONG-TONGUED 

IMPORTED    QUEENS! 

Also  Goldens.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Untested,  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.25.  Write  for  prices  Postal-orders  drawn 
on  Decatur,  Mich.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

BEE-KEEPERS   ! 

Write  us  for  catalog  of  "Lewis'  Goods."  Hives, 
sections,  foundation,  smokers— in  fact,  every  thing 
for  the  Bee-keepkb  at  factory  prices.  Use  nothing: 
in  your  apiary  but  hives  with  reversible  bottoms  and 
the  Colorado  cover— they  are  the  best.  We  furnish 
them  regularly  with  our  Dovetailed  hive.  Another  of 
Lewis'  regularline  that  can't  be  beaten,  for  those  who 
prefer  a  hive  with  a  portico,  is  the  Wisconsin— the  cat- 
alog will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  other  good  things  also. 
The  C.  M.  SCOTT  CO.,  1006  E.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  colnmns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  forthis 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
•ay  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
colnmns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Six  salesmen  wanted  to  introduce  our 
new  State  surveys.  An  absolute  new  idea  and  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  energetic  men. 

Rand,  McNallt  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted.— Situation  by  young  man;  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  apiculture.    California  preferred. 

C.  A.  Worth,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

l"would  consider  operating  500  to  1000  colonies  bees 
next  season;  small  salary  and  per  cent  of  profits;  will 
go  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  can  secure  one 
of  the  finest  locations  in  Texas. 

H.  H.  Hyde,  416  Temple  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale. — Black-and-tan  hound  pups  at  $2.00. 

J.  Dbenth,  De  Motte,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Japanese  buckwheat,  $1  per  bushel; 
sack  not  included.       Irving  Long,  Marceline,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale.— Alexander  wire  bee-veil,  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  face  from  any  stings,  7.5c  each,  or  3  for 
$2.00  postpaid.    Frank  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale. — Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  2.5  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 


Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

Furnas  &  Maddox  552  A.  Louisville,  Ky. 

For  Sale  — 60-lb.  cans.  Just  received  three  ears 
honey  in  new  cans  and  cases;  look  good  as  new. 
Empty  cases  in  quantity  lots.  30  cts. 

J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons.  Holliday's  Cove,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— One  3  H.  P.  gasoline  -  engine,  and  1 
Parks  wood-working  machine,  run  3  months;  $125.00 
if  sold  at  once. 

M.  A  Jones,  Atwater.  111.    R.  F.  D.  No.  45. 


For  Sale  —Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  graphs,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Kendaia.  Seneca  County.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Beautiful  long-haired  Angora  and  Per- 
sian kittens,  some  white  and  other  colors.  Prices 
low.    S  ampfo'  description 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— Nine  two-dozen  reshipping-cases;  No. 
25  honey-jars.    Only  18  jars  used  once.    Cheap. 

Isaac  D.  Kreiss,  Benjamin,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Fifty  cases  of  one-gallon  (will  hold  12 

lbs.  honey)  friction-top  tin  pails.    Put  up  six  pails  in 

a  very  strong  case.    Price  per  single  case.  80  cts.;  in 

lots  of  five  or  more,  75  cts  each.     S.  C.  Swanson,  *  ■-, 

Cannon  Falls,  Minn.    Rt.  2.  Box  78. 

For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1— 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15.00. 

Mill  No.  2— 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3— 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order;  price  $25.00. 

Mill  No.  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5 — 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  Cal. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


For  Rent.- Fine  farm;  write  for  particulars. 

Mary  P.  Martin,  Manchester,  O. 


For  Sale.— 320  acres,  stock,  tools,  and  bees,  at 
$16.00  per  acre.  Plenty  of  wood  and  running  water; 
eight  miles  back  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

J.  Kaets,  Vista,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Orange  grove  with  good  house  and 
out-buildings  and  50  colonies  of  bees,  in  Sorrento, 
Lake  County,  Fla.  Also  15  colonies  in  Ohio.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Address  C.  W.  McCollby, 

Tontogany,  O. 

For  Sale.— Cider,  sorghum,  and  jelly  mills  on  one 
acre  of  land.  Also  11  village  lots,  house,  barn,  honey- 
house,  bee-cellar,  and  bees.  It  will  give  one  yearly 
work;  good  pay.  I  am  going  to  New  Mexico  to  rear 
queens.     Write  at  once.    E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Apiary,  bees,  fixtures,  fencing,  house=, 
land,  power  boat;  water  transportation  Best  loca- 
tion in  the  State.  All  together  cheap.  Stamped  en- 
velope for  information. 

G.  G.  Hensler,  Apalachicola,  Fla. 

For  Sale. — The  oldest  and  best  bee-supply  business 
in  the  South  Two  story  brick  factory,  fully  equipped, 
two  large  apiaries,  and  a  good  trade  in  queens  and 
bees.  Reason  for  selling,  approaching  old  age.  and 
other  interests.  Full  particulars  by  mail.  Address 
Bee-Supplies,  Box  474,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

For  Sale.- Small  homestead,  first-class  buildings, 
fully  equipped  apiary,  in  one  of  the  most  desirable 
locations  to  be  found.  Will  sell  for  less  than  the 
improvements  can  be  replaced  for.  This  was  the 
home  and  the  apiary  of  the  late  B.  Taylor.  Write  for 
particulars.  Jewell  Taylor,  Rt.  5,  box  23. 

Preston,  Minn. 

For  Sale. — 652  acres  of  choice  land  in  the  prairie- 
belt  of  east  Mississippi,  situated  12  miles  east  of  Ma- 
con. Miss.  TelephoneandR.  F.  D.;  100  acres  in  young 
hard-wood  timber;  400  acres  in  pasture;  Bermuda, 
melilotus,  lespedesa,  white  clover,  and  blue  grass 
predominating;  about  half  this  land  will  grow  alfalfa, 
which  can  be  cut  six  or  seven  tidies  each  year.  Also 
700  stands  of  Italian  bees  in  three  yards;  my  average 
for  15  years  has  been  about  $8.00  per  stand— no  disease, 
no  failure  in  15  years;  75  head  of  higb-grade  Jersey 
cows;  butter  sells  for  20  cts.  in  summer  and  25  cts.  in 
winter,  and  the  demand  has  never  been  filled.  Im- 
provements—7-room  house,  barn  accommodating  52 
cows;  barn  for  horses;  10  cabins,  400  acres  fenced  in 
four  pastures,  best  of  water  in  abundance.  Fine  and 
healthful  climate.     Write  for  further  particulars. 

Geo.  a.  Hummer,  Prairie  Point,  Miss. 
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Fob  Sale. — Seven-room  house  with  cellar — two- 
story;  stone-basement  barn,  36x48;  three  acres  of 
good  land  with  plenty  of  fruit-trees  and  grapevines, 
located  on  Canada  St.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co,,  N. 
Y..  in  the  Stockbridge  Valley — a  very  desirable  loca- 
tion for  a  bee-keeper,  with  plenty  of  basswood  tim- 
ber, clover,  buckwheat,  etc.  Several  years  ago  my 
brother  kept  a  large  stock  of  bees  h^  re  and  was  very 
successful;  located  on  the  O.  &  W.  R.  R.,  nine  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Oneida.  Price  $1800,  wi*^h  $800 
cash,  and  balance  on  long  time  at  6  per  cent  if  de- 
sired.   Any  further  information  will  be  given  by 

R.  H.  WooLVBR,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Fob  Sale  — Italian  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives  with 
super.  $7.00  each.  H.  W.  Colby,  Westport,  Ct. 

Fob  Sale.— Three-frame  nucleus  of  bees  and  queen, 
$2.00.  Doolittle  strain.    G.  M.  Brbwbb,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Mismated  and  hybrid  queens.  Good 
ones  2,5  cts.  each.  A.  H.  Kanagy,  Milroy,  Pa. 

Queens — Red-clover  strain;  imported  mothers,  leath- 
ercolor,  $1.  A.W.Yates,  3  ChapmanSt..  Hartford,  Ct. 

Fob  Sale. — Fine  golden  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail,  50  cents.         J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale.— 17  colonies  of  Italian  bees  (Root  stock) 
in  chaff  hives.    Must  be  sold. 
A.  J.  Pbkssey,  M.  D.,  900  Fairmount  St.,  Cleveland,  O 

Fob  Sale.— Queens  from  bees  that  gather  honey: 
also  full  colonies  of  bees.  Harold  Hobner, 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale. — Bees,  3.5  colonies  in  10-frame  L.  hives. 
All  in  splendid  condition.  C.  E.  Phillips. 

R.  Route  5,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— 35  years  with  the  bees.  Five-banded 
golden  Italian  bees;  queens,  75  cts.  each. 

J.  LlNGENFBLTER.  Akin,  N.Y. 

For  Sale.— Untested  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens 
at  75  cts.  each;  virgins  at  30  cts. 

Edw.  Reddout,  Box  62,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  VAN  DbMabk,  Mehan,  Okla. 

Fob  Sale.— Some  mismated  and  black  queens  at 
25  cts. :  untested  queens  until  Sept  15th  at  40  cts. 

B.  F.  AVBRILL,  Howardsville,  Virginia, 

Fob  Sale.— By  return  mail  or  money  refunded: 
Italian  queens,  each.  7.5c;  6  for  $4.  Caucasian  queens, 
each  $1 ;  6  for  $5.    Warranted  purely  mated. 

D.  J.  Blochbb,  Pearl  City,  111. 

Fob  Sale.— The  Best  queens.  Every  reader  should 
get  one  or  more  of  Best's  golden  mr^rtgage-lifters  and 
Italians  Warranted  qu»'Pns,  $1.00;  tested,  $1  .50  to 
$3  00.  Best,  The  Bee-Man  Slatington,  Pa. 

For  Sal^.— Bees.  Bargain.  J.P.Moore's  superi- 
or stock.  Full  colonies,  10  frame  (Hoffman),  strong, 
$4.00  each.    Speak  quick.  Fred  Holtkb, 

Southold,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Fob  Sale— 300  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  with 
tested  ciueen  in  one-story  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hive 
with  Hoffman  frames,  at  $3.50  each.' 

F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— Red-clover  strain  of  Italian  queens  ex- 
clusively; no  better  honey-gatherers  in  existence. 
Warranted  purely  mated  queens,  75  cts.;  three  for  $2. 
M.  O.  office,  Schwenksville. 

F.  M.  Maybebby,  Lederachville,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— 20  hives  strong  Italians  at  $3.25  each,  in 
10-fr.  Danz.  or  L.  hives,  nearly  new;  also  empty  hives. 
One  Root-German  wax-press,  new  last  year,  for  $7.00. 
One  Root  queen-rearing  outfit,  and  10  Root  queen- 
mating  nuclei  hives,  all  for  $6  00.  Winter  cases,  etc. 
Joseph  Leib,  563  S.  Ohio  Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 


Fob  Sale.- My  experience  with  red-clover  bees 
and  circular  of  queen-bees  for  the  asking.  Queens 
reared  by  the  most  improved  methods  to  get  good 
long-lived  queens.  Root  red-clover  stock,  the  best 
that  money  can  buy;    300  a  month. 

A.  H.  Kanagy,  Milroy,  Pa. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob    Sale.— Homers   for   squab-breeding;    mated 
birds.  Mi.ssouBi  Squab  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted  —Second-hand  two-frame  extractor, 

C.  G.  DICKSON;  Kensington,  Md. 

Wanted.— An    expert   bee-keeper    wants    to    rent 
about  200  stands  of  bees  on  the  gulf  coast  or  Florida. 
Box  32,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  Remington  typewriter  for 
type  or  any  thing  of  value  in  a  small  job-printing 
office.  Fbank  Lagey,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hbrshiseb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  —To  rent  a  good  farm  for  .term  of  years  in 
good  honey  locality  favorable  for  out-yards.  Western 
States  preferred.  If  you  want  good  tenant  and  mean 
business,  write  J.  C.  Clemans,  Crawfordsville,  Iowa. 

Wanted.- To  know  you  (if  you  are  a  bee-keeper) 
personally.  To  that  end  we  will  make  a  demonstration 
with  live  bees  at  the  Minnesota  State  fair  and  also  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  fair  this  fall  (.September).  Make 
yourselves  known  to  us  and  we  will  show  you  our 
specialties.  We  also  want  to  learn  your  method  of 
handling  bees.     Putnam  &  Pbakb,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Wanted.— ROOTS  AND  HERBS,  all  kinds.  We 
want  several  tons  RED-CLOVER  TOPS,  for  which 
we  will  pay  $5  per  100  lbs.  They  have  to  be  collected 
with  as  few  leaves  as  possible,  and  dried  to  prevent 
moulding  in  shipping.  DANDELION  ROOTS,  dry. 
in  heavy  demand  at  $8  per  100  lbs.,  if  shipped  prompt- 
ly. Other  prices  will  be  given  on  application  If  post- 
age is  sent  for  reply.    In  writing  refer  to  this  ad. 

J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.- To  buy  comb  and  extracted  honey  for 
cash;  car  lots  or  less.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co.. 

Broadway  and  Detroit  Sts.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Fancy  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Send  average  sample  of  extracted  honey, 
and  give  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.— Fancy  white  Ohio  honey,  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Will  pay  tip-top  price  either  in  cash  or  bee- 
supplies.    E.W.Peibce  136  W.Main  St.,Zanesv111e,0. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Buenett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — Comb  and  extractPd  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity; stale  quality,  quantity,  and  price  f.  o.  b. 
The  Waxelbaum-Heaed  Peoduce  Co.,  Macon.  Ga. 

Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x1% 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  stating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 
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Wanted.— By  Oct.  1.  one  car  extracted  honey,  Cal- 
ifornia sag-e,  water-white.  Must  be  of  heavy  body, 
and  flrst-class  in  every  respect. 

M.  H.  Tweed,  1125  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wanted. — To  buy  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax.    Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale.  -20,000  lbs.  light  extracted  honey,  well 
ripened  and  of  fine  quality,  in  new  60-lb.  cans.  Sam- 
ple, 10  cts.  James  McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 75  cases  of  No.  1  white  comb  honev  in 
4x5  plain  sections;  20-section  no-drip  cases,  at  $3.60 
per  case  on  cars  here— a  very  superior  lot. 

E.  D.  TOWNSBND,  Remus,  Micb. 

For  Sale  — Extracted  honey  from  clover  and  al- 
falfa, produced  by  the  Emery  Co.  Bee-keepers'  Asso'n. 
Car  lots  a  specialty.    Sample  and  prices  free 

Peter  NiELSON,  Sec,  Huntington,  Utah. 

For  Sale.— 21  tons  California  sage  honey;  12  tons 
water- white  at  7  cts.;  9  tons  light  amber  at  6%  cts. 
F.  O.  B.  Piru,  California;  10c  for  sample. 

E.  F.  McDonald,  Piru,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— We  have  a  small  quantity  of  honey  on 
the  hive,  curing,  that  will  be  extracted  about  August 
1st.  This  left-on-the-hive-all-summer  honey  will  be 
put  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  and  will  be  the  finest  article 
that  skill  and  pains  can  produce;  of  course,  it  costs 
more  to  produce  this  superior  honey  than  the  ordina- 
ry, and  it  is  worth  more.  It  is  from  white-clover  and 
wild  red  raspberry.  Ask  for  free  sample.  The  price 
in  any  quantity  is  10  cts.  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  shipping- 
point.  E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory. 


Queens. — Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   lesither,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 


Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGrN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.     ■  W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons  Greenville,  Ala. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St. 


Hives  and  supplies. 
New  York  City. 


Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F:  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff.  loamosa,  Cal. 


Maplewood  Apiary.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea.  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 


Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
A.  T.  DocKHAM,  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend.Minn. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribblb,  Marshall,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Bee-keepers'  supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


Swarthmore   Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens.E.L.Pratt.Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Golden  yellow  Italian  queens— my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

I  must  say  to  my  friends,  please  do  not  send  me 
any  more  orders  for  queens  this  season,  as  my 
health  is  so  poor  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
qu^en-rearing.  Thanks  to  all  my  friends  for  their 
very  liberal  patronage.       W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


GoLDBN-ALL-ovBR  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon.  Pa. 


Queens. — Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens.  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clbmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames:  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

.Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 
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If  any  of  rur  subscribers  can  furnish  copifs  of 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  for  April  1,  1906;  May  1, 
1906;  May  15,  1906;  Jan.  1,  1907,  or  Mar.  15,  1907,  please 
report  to  us  by  postal  card,  specifying -which  num- 
bers you  can  supply. 


In  response  to  the  request  made  in  "Special  No- 
tices '■  a  number  of  our  subscribers  have  kindly  offer- 
ed to  furnish  us  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  now  in  their 
hands  in  exchange  for  Gleahincs,  or  the  new  edition 
of  the  ABC.  We  are  very  grateful  for  these  responses, 
but  in  many  cases  are  unable  to  use  them  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  can  not  send  them  out  on  the  orders  we 
have  unfilled  unless  the  books  are  in  absolutely,  new 
condition.  Our  notice  was  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  local  dealers  who  have  new  ABC  books 
on  hand,  anywhere  from  one  to  a  dozen  copies,  and  it 
is  from  such  that  we  desire  to  obtain  what  surplus 
copies  they  have  in  new  condition. 


HONEY  PACKAGES  AND  LABELS. 

We  call  attention  to  the  honey-packages,  both  of 
glass  and  tin,  on  other  pages  of  this  number;  also  to 
the  inside  front  cover  page  of  the  July  1st  issue  for 
labels.  We  are  offering  some  new  designs  in  labels. 
If  interested  in  ordering,  send  for  complete  label  cat- 
alog, of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  been  complet- 
ed. If  you  have  choice  honey  to  sell,  put  it  on  the 
market  in  neatard  attractive  form,  and  it  will  find 
readier  sale.  

HONEY  WANTED. 

Those  having  honey  to  sell,  of  first  quality,  either 
comb  or  extracted,  are  requested  to  write  us.  If  comb 
honey,  give  size  of  section,  number  in  a  case,  grade, 
and  quantity,  and  state  the  price  at  which  you  will 
sell.  If  extracted  honey,  tell  how  put  up  for  shipment, 
(luantity,  and  price,  and  mail  a  sample.  We  have  lit- 
tle demand  for  off  grades  of  either  comb  or  extracted. 
We  want  to  buy  No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey, 
plain  sections  preferred.  We  also  want  clover  extract- 
ed honey.  If  you  have  any  ready  for  market,  or  can 
get  it  ready  soon,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


CARTONS  FOB  COMB  HONEY. 

In  casing  your  fancy  comb  honey  for  market  you 
will  find  it  quite  an  advantage  to  enclose  each  section 
in  a  carton  before  placing  them  in  the  case.  Sections 
packed  in  the  Danzenbaker  style  of  carton  may  be 
packed  in  the  regular-sized  shipping-cases;  but  the 
folding  cartons  which  entirely  enclose  the  section  re- 
quire more  room,  and,  conse(|uently,  larger  cases  to 
take  them  in.  We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  cartons 
made  from  a  better  grade  of  stock  and  more  artistic 
printing  than  the  ordinary  style  listed  in  our  catalog. 
Samples  and  prices  furnished  to  those  interested,  on 
application.  

WATER-MOTORS     FOR     OPERATING     HONEY-EXTRACT- 
ORS. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  washing- 
machine  run  by  a  water^motor.  It  is  connected  up  to 
the  city  water  pressure,  and  will  operate  on  a  pressure, 
of  20  lbs.  or  more.  A  good  many  farmers  with  wind- 
mill and  elevated  tank  can  easily  get  a  pressure  in 
water-pipes  of  20  pounds.  It  simply  means  having  a 
head  of  at  least  40  feet.  Those  located  in  hilly  country 
with  mountain  streams  can  easily  pipe  the  water  so 
as  to  obtain  the  necessary  pressure.  We  are  planning 
to  adapt  this  means  of  power  to  running  honey-ex- 
tractors so  that  those  having  the  water  power  avail- 
able may  be  able  to  use  it.  The  amount  of  power 
which  the  motor  will  develop  depends  on  the  water 
pressure.  The  motor  fitted  to  an  extractor  will  not 
add  more  than  $15  or  $20  to  the  price,  one-fourth  to 
one-third  the  cost  of  a  gasoline-engine,  to  those  who 
have  the  water  power  piped  and  available.  The  wa- 
ter used  amounts  to  about  100  gallons  an  hour;  and 


after  going  through  the  motor  it  may  be  utilized  for 
lawn  or  other  purposes  where  pressure  is  not  requir- 
ed. Perfect  control  in  starting  and  stopping  is  had 
by  the  turning  of  a  common  valve. 

We  have  not  got  our  fittings  worked  out  yet,  and  it 
may  be  some  weeks  before  we  are  ready,  but  we  should 
like  to  hear  from  all  of  our  readers  who  are  interest- 
ed and  have  water  available  to  operate  a  rig  of  this 
kind.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  and  can  not  easily  get 
out  of  order.  

During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  received  several 
letters  of  inquiry  regarding  a  certain  advertiser  of 
bees  and  queens,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  our  advertising  columns.  These  letters  of 
inquiry  came  from  our  subscribers  who  have  sent  him 
orders  and  who  were  unable  to  hear  from  him  as 
promptly  as  expected.  We  had  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  advertiser,  but  from  the  first  we  felt  sure 
the  delay  was  due  to  the  backward  season  and  his  con- 
sequent inability  to  raise  the  large  number  of  queens 
as  early  in  the  season  as  he  expected.  We  felt,  too, 
that  the  unusual  number  of  orders  which  he  appeared 
to  be  getting  put  him  at  disadvantage  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  correspondence  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  answer  as  promptly,  as  he  would  under  usual 
circumstances,  the  letters  of  inquiry  about  his  orders. 
Since  these  letters  were  referred  to  him  we  have  full 
advices  from  him  about  the  situation,  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  month  of  June  alone  he  received  more  or- 
ders for  bees  and  queens  than  he  expected  in  the  entire 
year.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  people  who  complain- 
ed about  the  delay  to  which  they  were  subjected  last 
year  have  sent  him  orders  this  year.  By  this  time 
we  think  he  will  have  either  returned  the  money  to 
those  whose  orders  he  can  not  fill  or  filled  the  orders 
entire.  We  do  not  want  to  defend  any  advertiser 
whose  methods  are  not  square  with  our  subscribers, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  want  our  subscribers  to  be 
as  considerate  of  our  advertisers  as  possible.  Just 
imagine  getting  as  many  orders  in  a  single  month  as 
the  breeder  expected  in  a  whole  year  and  you  will  un- 
derstand some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  had  in  filling 
them  and  attending  to  the  resultant  correspondence. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


WELLS  AND  CLEAR  WATER ;  STERILIZATION  OF  SOILS 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE  ;   SEEDLESS   TOMATOES, 

AND  FIRELESS  COOK-STOVES. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  296,  issued  June  19.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  bulletin.  It  seems  that  seedless  toma- 
toes, or  at  least  those  that  are  comparatively  seed- 
less, are  soon  to  be  within  our  reach;  and  if  you  haven't 
got  a  flreless  cook-stove,  especially  for  hot  weather 
you  are  not  keeping  posted. 


EMANCIPATION     FROM     THE     THBALLDOM     OF     THE 
LIQUOR^  TRAFFIC, 

Mr.  B.  B.  Jones,  of  Lake  Roland,  Md.,  sends  us  a 
clipping  from  the  Baltimore  Xews  of  July  20,  contain- 
ing a  column  of  matter  headed,  "  A  prohibition  law 
that  will  prohibit."  Above  this  heading,  in  large 
capitals,  we  read,  "  Liquor  men  ready  to  leave 
Georgia.  The  new  law  will  put  them  all  out  of  busi- 
ness." In  the  same  mail  comes  a  newspaper  clipping 
from  Indiana,  stating  that  the  State  Sunday-school 
convention  just  held  decided,  before  its  adjournment, 
that  the  slogan  for  that  organization  in  the  future 
would  be,  "Indiana  a  dry  State."  And  these  two  il- 
lustrations are  only  examples  of  clippings  that  are 
coming  in  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Surely 
that  great  address,  the  Stainless  Flag,  is  bearing 
fruit.  In  fact,  the  indications  have  been  all  along 
that  our  nation  was  "  getting  ripe,"  all  over  for  just 
such  a  "declaration  of  independence"  from  the 
rum  power. 


PAULOWNIA  IMPERIALIS 

This  plant  is  now  4  ft.  high,  with  leaves  2  ft,  broad, 
and  growing  like  a  weed;  and  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  15  or  20  suckers  that  have 
started  at  different  times  around  the  root  of  the  tree, 
when  put  in  the  wet  sand  of  my  cutting-bed,  have 
taken  root,  and  promise  to  make  nice  little  trees. 
The  seed  is  exceedingly  small,  and  slow  in  germinal- 
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ing.  On  this  account,  g'etting  new  plants  by  using 
the  sprouts  that  start  up  around  the  root  for  cuttings 
will  probably  be  the  easiest  and  much  the  quickest 
way  to  propagate  the  tree — that  is,  if  no  failure  oc- 
curs in  getting  them  to  start  growing  in  the  open 
ground. 


Convention  Notice. 


In  connection  with  the  South  Dakota  State  Fair,  to 
he  held  at  Huron,  September  9—13,  a  liberal  prize-list 
has  been  provided  for  apiarian  exhibits  by  the  manage- 
ment. Mr.  R.  A.  Morgan,  of  Vermillion,  who  has  the 
superintendency  of  the  bee  section,  will  doubtless  do 
his  best  to  give  exhibitors  a  chance  to  show  their  pro- 
ductions to  the  best  advantage.  The  bee  industry 
needs  all  the  publicity  it  can  get,  and  bee-keepers 
ought  certainly  to  take  every  opportunity  like  this  to 
make  their  industry  known  and  appreciated. 


WEST   MICHIGAN   STATE  FAIR. 

There  is  one  State  fair  that  wishes  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  the  bee-keeping  industry,  and  that  is  West 
Michigan.  The  premium  list  reaches  the  very  hand- 
some total  of  $226;  and  the  prizes  are  so  arranged  as 
to  be  well  worth  striving  for,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
list  annexed. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Michigan  are  expected  to  make 
this  a  grand  show,  and  while  they  do  this  it  forms  an 
excellent  advertisement  for  the  bee  industry  as  a 
whole.  Of  course,  those  who  obtain  prizes  gain  an 
advertisement  which  is  more  to  them  than  the  value 
of  the  premium.  ~ 

The  fair  will  be  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Sept.  9— 13 
inclusive.    Competition  open  to  Michigan  only. 


PREMIUM    list;   entries   CLOSE  AUG.  31  AT  6  P.  M. 


;  Display  of  comb  honey;  quality,  quan- 
tity, and  appearance  aiui  condition  for 

market  to  be  considered 

Specimen  of  comb  honey,  not  less  than 
10  lbs.,  quality  and  condition  for  mar- 
ket to  be  considered. 

IMspluy  of  cxtracteil  honey  ;  quality, 
quantity. ap]icaraiicc, and  condition  for 

market  tn  lie  considered.. 

Specimen  of  extracted  honey;  quality, 
and  condition  tor  market  to  be  consid- 
ered  , 


1207 
120,s 
fi09 

I-'IO 
1211 
1212 

i2i:) 

12U 
1215 

121fi 


Best  display  of  e.xtraeted  honey  in  gran- 
ulated form 

Most  attractive  display  of  beeswax,  the 

cpiality  to  be  considered 

Most  attractive  display  of  best  honey- 
prciduciujj  jilants,  pressed. mounted, and 

named.  ni>t  ti>  exceed  25  varieties 

Italian  bees  and  queen,  sintjle-frame  nu- 
cleus in  observatory  hive 

Black  bees  and  queens,  sinijle-frame  nu- 
cleus in  oljservatory  liive 

Carniolan  bees  and  queen,  sinple-coinb 

nucleus  in  obserxatory  liive 

Caucasian  bees  and  ipieen.  sinfcle-conib 

nucleus  in  obscr\ator>-  hi \'e 

l^ueen-rearint^  nucleus,  showing;  frame 

of  queen-cells  in  observatory  hive 

Full  colony  in  full-sized  observatory 
hive,  sliowlng  different  parts  and  appli- 
ances of  hive,  most  instructive 

Largest,  best,  and  most  instructive  dis- 
jtlay  of  nuclei  of  ditferent  races  of  bees 

in  single-comb  observatory  hive 

Largest,  best,  most  interesting,  attract- 
ive, and  instructive  exliibition  in  this 
department,  all  things  to  Ije  considered 


I 

»2&.00  $15 

.'i.OO 

25.00 

3.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 

3.00 

5.00      3 

15.00    10 


00 

$10.00 

00 

2.00 

00 

10.00 

00 

1.00 

00 

2.00 

00 

2.00 

00 

2.j)0 

00 

1.00 

00 

1.00 

00 

1.00 

00 

1.00 

00 

2.00 

00 

1.00 

00 

2.0O 

00 

5.00 

A.  G.  Woodman,  of  Grand   Rapids,   is  superintend- 
ent of  this  department  of  the  fair. 


HONEY-PACKAGES  IN  TIN 

This  cut  shows  a  box  of  two  60-lb.  tin  cans,  which  is  the  stan- 
dard package  for  storing  and  shipping  extracted  honey.  It  is  far 
superior  to  barrels,  because  there  is  not  the  same  chance  for 
leakage,  or  taint  from  the  wood;  and,  being  square  they  econo- 
mize space.  Owing  to  light  honey  crops,  the  last  two  years,  the 
demand  has  been  light,  and  we  have  a  good  stock  bought  below 
the  prices  ruling  at  present.  To  reduce  this  stock  we  will  ship 
from  Medina  any  orders  mentioning  this  notice,  at  the  foUowiDg 
special  prices:  One  box,  two  cans,  80cts.;  10  boxes,  $7.50:  2.5 
boxes  or  over,  at  70  cts.  a  box.  One  box  of  one  can,  50cts.;  10 
boxes,  $4.50:  25  boxes  or  more,  at  42  cts.  a  box. 

One-gallon  square  cans  with  1  ^-inch  cap.  100  in  a  crate,  at  $10.00 
per  100;  500  or  over  at  $9.00  per  100;  packed  10  in  a  case  at  $1.35 
per  case;  10  cases,  $12  .50. 


Sturwold's  Show-case. 


This  case  is  28  in. 
high,  20  in.  square, 
outside  measure,  top 
and  bottom.  The 
glass  of  which  it  is 
made  is  16X24.  The 
case  is  to  be  set  up 
in  any  grocery,  drug- 
store, or  any  other 
place  of  busifiess 
where  you  want  your 
honey  exhibited  or 
sold.  The  frame  is 
of  chestnut,  Hlled  and 
varnished,  and  fin- 
ished in  natural 
grain.  Price,  plain, 
$5;  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, $5. 50.  As  the 
glass  is  very  apt  to 
be  broken  in  transit, 
we  will  ship  them,  if 
you  prefer,  withglass 
boxed  separately,  at 
same  price  In  flat,  no 
glass  or  finish,  $2.50; 
glass  included,  $4.00. 


Screw-cap  Honey-gate  and  Can-screw  Wrench. 


THE   A.  I.    ROOT   COMPANY, 


Price  15  cts.;  by        Price  10  cts  ;  75  cts.  per  dozen. 

mail,  18  cts.  By  mail,  4  cts.  each  extra. 

We  furnish  the  gate  for  1^,  I's.  or  F4^  screw.  Other 
sizes  made  to  order  from  caps  you  may  furnish. 

The  wrench  tits  a  1  U  screw,  and  can  be  used  on  1% 
or  smaller'by  bushing  between  cap  and  wrench. 

When  you  order  these  gates  separate  from  cans  we  can 
not  g^iarantee  a  fit  unless  you  send  us  a  cap  from  the 
screw  with  the  on/er. 

Sample  Mailing-blocks. 

Price,  each,  6  cts  :  by  mail,  8  cts. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  which 
hold  Vi  oz.,  with  cork,  put  up  in  a  mailing-block  with 
top  which  screws  on  and  is  easily  removed. 

MEDINA,  OHIO 
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Honey-Packages  in  Glass 

We  have  quite  a  variety  of  glass  packages  for  putting  up  honey  for  retail.    We  mention  first  our 

Half-pound  Tumbler. 


This  is  shown  at  the  left  with  a  diamond  label,  No.  95.  These  include  tin 
cover  with  wax  or  parchment  paper  disk  for  sealing  tight.  No  labels.  Will 
hold  7  oz.  of  honey  when  filled;  and  the  price.  $5.50  per  barrel  of  32  doz°n; 
5-bbl.  lots  at  $5.25.  In  reshipping-cases  of  4  dozen  packed  ready  to  reship, 
when  filled,  $1.00  per  case;  6  cases,  $5.70;  20  cases  or  over,  at  90  cents  per  case. 


No.  25 
Jar. 


This  holds  one  pound  of  honey;  has  an  opal 
cap  with  rubber  ring  and  lacciuered  tin  screw 
rim  which  seals  tight.  Packed  in  reshipping 
cases  of  2  dozen  each;  price  $1.10  per  case;  6 
cases,  $6.30;  20  cases  or  more  at  $1.00  per  case. 


Tiptop 
Jar. 


We  keep  these  in  two  sizes,  for  half  and  one  pound  of  honey.  The  shape  of 
the  jar  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It  has  a  glass  top,  a  rubber  ring,  and  a  spring-top 
fastener.  Packed  a  gross  in  a  crate  at  $5.00  per  gross  for  Mb.,  or  $4.50  for  the 
half-pound  size.  We  have  them  also  packed  in  reshipping-cases  of  2  dozen 
each  at  $1.10  per  case  for  1-lb.  size;  6  cases,  $5.30;  20casesorover  at  $1.00  per  case. 
Half-pound  size,  $1.00  per  case;  $5.70  for  6  cases,  or  90  cts.  per  case  in  20-case  lots. 


vSimplex  Jar. 


This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  jars  we  ever  handled.  The 
factory  making  them  was  wrecked  last  August,  and  we  have 
been  unable  since  to  secure  any  more  of  the  size,  which  holds  one  pound.  We  can 
supply  the  next  larger  size,  which  holds  18  oz.  of  honey.  Packed  in  reshipping- 
cases  of  2  dozen.  Price  $1.15  per  case;  6  cases  for  $6.60;  in  20-case  lots  or  over  at 
$1.05  per  case.  We  still  have  at  Philadelphia  a  few  cases  of  the  1-pound  size 
which  may  be  had  from  there  while  they  last,   at   the    same  price  as    above. 


Sq.    HersHiser 
Jar.         Jars. 


These  jars  were  designed  for 
use  in  the  honey  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  and  are  very  neat  and 
attractive.  They  have  cork- 
lined  aluminum  caps  which  seal 
them  tight.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes  square 
and  three  sizes  round.  The  1-lb.  size  in  each 
style  is  shown  in  the  first  two  cuts  at  the  left. 
Ji-lb.  square  Hershiser  jars,  doz.,50c;  $5.40  per  gross 

%-lb.        ■•  55c;    6.00 

1-lb.        "  80c;    9.00 

2 -lb.        "  1.00;  10.80 

%-\b.  round  "  "        "      60c;    6.60 

1-lb.        "  75c;    8.40 

2 -lb.        "  1.10;  12.00 

The  ordinary  square  jar  to  seal  with  cork,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  cut  at  extreme  left,  is  very  largely 
used  for  honey.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes.  The 
1  and  2  lb.  sizes  are  packed  Vi  gross  in  a  package; 
the  smaller  sizes  one  gross.    Price  including  corks: 

5-oz.   square  jar 35c  per  dozen;  $3.25  per  gross 

8-oz.  "  45c     "  '■         4.25      " 

Mb.  "  60c    ■'         "         5.75      " 

2-lb.  "  ....  75c    "         "         7.50     " 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA.  OHIO 


Either  Goldenor 
Leather  colord. 


The  Stock  with 
a  Reputation. 


ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


"One  of  yor  queens  made  a  record   of  350 
pounds  of  nictcomb  honey  in  1904." 

OS.  A.  Rbnecke,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Pricesof  queen  after  June  15:      1  6  12 

Select  untestec $  .75  $1.00  $7.00 

Tested 1.00  5.00  9.00 

Breeders 3.00 


Two 

Carloacs 

of 

Root's 

Bee-keepers' 

Supplies. 


Mfrs. 
of 
I  I       Weed 
New-Process 

Comb 
I  Foundation. 


BUCK^^VtlLSON 

BUTLER  CO.   AUCISTA,  KANSAS 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENTS 

If  you  are  in  a  rush  for  supplies 
at  present,  send  us  your  orders. 
We    have  a  large    stock    of 

Root  Co.^s  Supplies 

on  hand  to  fill  orders  prompt- 
ly.    Also  a  fine  lot    of    Italian 

Queens  and  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei and  full  colonies.  Send  for 
our    forty-page  catalog,   etc. 

JohnNebel&SonSup.Co. 

Montg.  Co.      ::       High  Hill,  Mo. 


We  are  now 
prepared  to 
furnish  these 
items  at  fol- 
lowing prices: 


Unwaxed  Post- 
per  100     age 

Inner  Shells,    65g    5c 
Holding  Shells,  65c    5c 

If  waxed,  add  $1.00  per  100 
Die  for  Inner  Shell,  .  35c 


The  A.  I.  Root 

Company  ^^ 


.■5MALM  f^--^-'*!''-    ill'l'KD    Wllil    CL'l'.-3 


Medina, 


Ohio 


WE  ARE  NOT  IN  A  TRUST 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extracors 

Every  thing  that  bee-keepers  use  at  Lowest  Prices.     Quality  the  highest.     iVe've  been 
making  them  twenty-five  years. 

OcYr. 


A^^        •  Rz»<i  lrz&<&v«^:k«*     A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-jour-  * 

x\ 1 1  lenC an    Dee-lveepei  •  nal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years,  * 

Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address  I 

THE  W.  T.   FALCONER  MFG.  COMf»ANY 


DEPARTMENT    G 


J  A  M  E  S  T  O  V  N,    N.    Y. 


NEW  GOODS!    BIG  STOCK! 

NEW  WAREHOUSE  ROOT'S  GOODS  PROMPT  SHIPMENT  /ow  FREIGHT 

Every  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savanrah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  mw  stock  ^st  from  the 
factory.  Bees  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Boo!  youroiiiers  at  once, 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.   Catalog  sent  free.    Corespondepce  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  241  Buil  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


Dadanfs 

Foundation 

It  Excels 

EVERY  INCH  EQUAL  TO  SAMPLE 


Beauty  !    Purity  I     Firmness  ! 
No  sagging  ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 


Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 

Beeswax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Oar  1907  Catalog. 

DADANT  &  SONS,   HAMILTON,  ILL. 


ROOT 

GOO»S 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  iferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  th  l)est  ?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  manyslpes  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  g'l^  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considerd; 

They  are  the  ROOToboDS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOTTiicTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilies  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practicay  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  hus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimatesvith  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  nv. 

JOSEPH  TYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7th  St  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Apiary  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Buckfast,  Devon,  England.    Monastery  in  background,  with 

■window  of  bee-keepers'  room  looking  toward  the  apiary. 

Photographic  competition.  Class  F. 
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Entered        at        the      Postoffice,       Medina,       Ohio,       as        Second  -  class        Matter 


STATE  FAIR 
AT  DETROIT 

AUG.  29  =  SEPT.  6 


We  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us,  and  make  your- 
self known.     Our  exhibit  will  be  under  the  grand  stand.     We 
have  set  September  3d  as  a  day  especially  for  bee- 
keepers; and  if  you  want  to  meet  other  bee- 
keepers at  the  fair,  come  on  that  day. 

We   will    have   on    display    "  Everything 
for   the    bees,    and     all      Root    Quality." 


,  H.  HUNT   _ 

&  SON,     REDFORD,  MICH. 


GREAT 

FIRE  SALE 


On  account  of  a  recent   fire  which 

slightly  damaged  our  stock  of  goods, 

we  are  closing  out  all 

POULTRY  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 
AT  A  10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  order  any  supplies 
which  you  will  need  for  next  sea- 
son's use.  Make  up  your  order  and 
deduct  10  per  cent.  Goods  guaran- 
teed to  lie  as  good  as  new,  except 
hives  are  discolored  on  outside. 
Don't  delay,  as  they  are  going  fast. 
Will  exchange  supplies  for  honey  and  wax 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


APICULTORES 

De  Espana,  Portugal  y  Colonies. 


Pidan  catalog-os  de  las  colme- 
nas,  extractores,  prenzas  para 
cera,  ahumadores,  zinc  perfo- 
rado,  escape  de  abejas,  ve- 
los,  cuchillos,  maquinas  para 
hacer  base  de  panales,  y  todos 
otros  articulos  utiles  en  apicul- 
tura  manufacturado  per  la 
celeberrima  casa  de 


A.  I.  Root  Company, 

la  fabrica  la  mas  importante 
del  mundo.  Precios  muy  medi- 
cos a  Ids  subag-entes  por  mer- 
cancias  puestas  en  nuestros 
talleres. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

Agente    G6n6rale 
POR  TODA  EUROPA  Y  COLONIAS, 

142  Faubourg  SAINT   DENIS,  PARIS.     lOme. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 


Headquarters 
for  .  .  . 


EE-SUPPUES 


Distributor  ot  Root's  Goods  Exclusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 


GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 


WANTED. 

Fancy  White  Comb  and  White  Clo 
ver  Extracted 

HONEY. 


/  have  in  stock 


of  the  toUowind  honey-plants 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
finest  Golden  Italians,  Red -clovers,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

White  Sweet-scented  Glover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  KULES. 

FAiiCT.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  comts  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  indices  here  quoted  are  wholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

Cincinnati.— We  are  now  receiving  quite  a  number 
of  shipments  of  comb  honey  which  finds  ready  sale  to 
the  grocer  at  from  15  to  16  for  fancy  and  No.  1.  We 
advise  bee-keepers  who  have  comb  honey  to  sell  to 
ship  it  now,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  dispose 
of  unlimited  quantities.  If  you  have  any,  tell  us  how 
much  you  want  for  it  delivered  here. 

Extracted  honey  is  not  in  so  great  demand  as  comb 
honey.  The  prices,  however,  seem  to  be  growing 
stiff.  Although  we  have  a  big  stock  on  hand,  so  far 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  big  buyers  to 
consider  higher  prices,  for  the  reason  that  others  are 
iflUing  orders  at  the  same  old  figures,  and  even  accept- 
ing contracts.  Whether  or  not  this  state  of  affairs 
will  continue,  the  future  only  can  tell.  We  are  still 
selling  amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels  at  5%  to  6%; 
in  cans,  from  1  to  1/4  cts.  per  lb.  more.  Extracted 
white  clover  or  fancy  white,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a 
■crate.  8  to  9.  For  beeswax  we  are  paying  from  30  to 
32,  delivered  here,  according  to  the  quality. 

The  Pred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Aug.  8.  51  Walnut  St  ,  Cincinnati,  O, 


Lo.s  Angeles.— The  honey  crop  of  California  is  very 
short.  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  over  75  carloads.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  is  the  finest  water-white  honey 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  bee-keepers  have  received  a 
better  .price  than  ever  before  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Most  of 'tbeim  sold  for  6. cents  at  the  apiary,  and  some 
of  them  far  a  little  more.  H.  J.  Merger, 

July  19.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

While  the  Riverside  crop  is  turning  out  better  than  it  did 
last  year,  it  is  still  far  below  normal.  Prospects  for  the  rest 
•of  the  season  are  good.  Stocks  in  San  Francisco  are  light, 
with  an  active  movement  for  what  there  is,  and  a  slightly 
stronger  market  than  last  week,  though  there  is  no  change  in 
quotations,  viz.:  Amber,  extracted,  5  1-2  to  6;  light  amber- 
6  1-2  to  6  3-4;  new  fancy  white  comb,  16  to  17;  water-white,  ex, 
tracted,  7  1-2;  white,  extracted,  7  to  7  1-2.— Pacijic  Rtiral  Preas. 
Aug.  S. 


ZANESviLLB.— With  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
dribs  brought  in  by  the  farmers,  the  local  market  is 
entirely  bare  of  comb  honey.  Though  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  fair  yield  in  some  localities,  the  supply  is 
picked  up  quickly  by  local  dealers  and  consumers,  lit- 
tle finding  its  way  to  city  markets.  Producers  of  ex- 
tracted are  holding  back  for  high  prices.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  honey  in  a  letail  way,  and  higher 
prices  prevail.  I  quote  extracted  in  puund  jars  $2.20 
per  dozen;  6-07..  jars,  90,  wholesale.  I  am  offering  for 
good  quality,  beeswax  29  cash  or  31  in  exchange  for 
bee-supplies.     Wax  wholesales  at  40  to  45. 

Edmund  W.  Peirck; 

Aug.  3.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zauesville,  O. 


Schenectady. — We  have  received  one  consignment 
of  new  white-clover  comb  honey  of  fair  quality,  and 
sold  a  part  of  it  at  15%.  No  new  buckwheat  is  on  our 
market  yet.    Beeswax,  30  to  32,  according  to  quality. 

We  never  knew  the  demand  for  honey  to  continue 

through  the  summer  as  it  has  up  to  the  present  time 

this  year,  and  now  the  trade  is  already  asking  for  the 

new  crop.    Our  market  is  all  cleaned  up  on  old  stock. 

Chas.  MacCulloch. 

Aug.  5.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Indianapolis. — New  fancy  white  comb  honey  sells 
to  the  retail  grocery  trade  in  lots  of  one  to  five  case 
lots  at  19  to  20.  Best  grades  of  extracted  in  five-gallon 
cans  sell  for  11  to  12  Some  foreign  extracted  offered 
at  slightly  lower  prices.  Beeswax  plentiful,  and  sells 
at  $35  per  100  pounds. 

Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Aug.  5.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  the  new 
comb  honey;  and  that  which  grades  choice  or  No.  1 
sells  at  15  to  16,  and  is  taken  upon  arrival.  Off  grades 
are  difficult  to  place  at  2  to  3  less.  Not  any  sales  of 
extracted  to  quote  from,  but  it  is  held  at  7  for  white; 
amber  grades  about  6.    Beeswax  steady  at  32. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Aug.  8.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CoijDMBUS. — We  want  comb  honey.    Selling  rapid- 
ly at  $4.00  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Evans  &  Turner, 
Aug.  8.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


St.  Louis.— Honey  is  coming  in  more  freely;  and 
the  weather  here  being  very  hot  it  has  cut  off  the  de- 
mand a  great  deal;  but  we  think  that,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  turns  a  little  cooler,  a  demand  will  spring  up. 
We  quote  fancy  white,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  amber 
is  a  very  slow  seller.  We  would  say  that  it  would 
not  bring  above  13  at  the  highest.  Extracted,  white, 
in  five-gallon  cans,  brings  from  6%  to  7;  in  barrels, 
from  iVi  to  5%.  Southern,  in  barrels,  will  bring  from 
4  to  5;  in  five-gallon  cans.  1  ct.  higher.  Beeswax,  firm 
at  28  for  choice  pure;  all  impure  and  inferior,  lower. 
R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co.. 

Aug.  9.  ;     St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Liverpool. — Prices  remain  unchanged. 


WEWANTYOURCOMBHONEY 


^When  you  ship  to  us,  you  ship  to'one  of  the  biggest  exclusive  honey-dealers  in  business  to-day. 

ti^ t:sS»i.yfLj^,  WflflBiH^ fltHIDon't  take  our  word  for  it —  i,'"_i^|-'l -—ifin,,,  ,  i,  ,.    -f-73 


ry:z^:sz:  As:KnTiH:E^E:D:iiT:o:R.' 


m 


We  buy  in  unlimited  quantities ;  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for  the  goods."  We  remit  to  you  day  shipment  arrives. 
Just  write  us  how  much  you  have  to  sell,  your  price  delivered  in  Cincinnati,  and  how  the  honey  is  packed. 


COMB  HONEY  TO  US,  MEANS  BIG  MONEY  TO  YOU. 


.J3 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH   CO., 

NO.  51   WALNUT  ST.  THE  BUSY  BEE  MEN.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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EVANS  &  TURNER 

-^  COLUMBUS,  OHIO -^ 

WANT 

TO  BUY 

1907 

CROP 

COMB 

HONEY 


Write  us  immediately,  nam- 
ing price  on  different  grades. 

We  want  to  h  ear  especially  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Producers 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

266-267  Greenwich  St.    82t86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK; 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

Pat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  iVlEDAL 

St.  Louis,  iQOi|. 


■A         i      '■■'  ■   5  ^■■'   i  i 


■■i\'-i 


--      'ter^-. 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST, 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining,  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N.  E.  France,  Platteville. 
Wis.,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— Mr.  Grant  Stanley,Nisbet, 
Pa  —"After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  mv  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool-smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,Tenn. 
—"I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season. 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  bee-keeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  and  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.— Dr.  Reginald  Munson. 
Washington,  D.  C— "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Daii-xe,  I^ar^e  3%-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,$3;  flve,$4.50. 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet, 
sent  free  on  request.  Send  also  address  of  your  bee- 
keeping friends  for  same. 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk.) 


S.^. FISH  &  CO; 


Established  1876. 


1 89  South  Water  Street, 


1 


CHICAQO. 


RECEIVERS  AND   SHIPPERS   OF 


Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

and  Beeswax  in  car  lots  and  less. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  honey-producers  throughout  the  United  States,  advising  what  they  will 
have  to  offer  during  the  season  of  1907.    Mention  Quantity,  quality,  style  ofpackaae,  and  price. 
Long-distance  phone.  Main  1028.  Reference,  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Chicago.  Respectfully,    S.  T.  FISH  &  CO. 
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Established    1873 
Circulation  32,000 


72  pages,  semi-monthly 
$1.00  per  year 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


Devoted  to  Bees,  Eqney,  and  Home  Interests 
Published  by 
Thb  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


J.  T.  Calvebt,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 

all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.    FRANCE.       E.    BONDONNEAU,     142 

Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  1)4  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JONES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 


$53. 700 

Made  by  0-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO 

combiviation 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 

We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily- 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
daily.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "O-HI-O' ' 
is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  once  and  w«  ivill  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
30  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstuff's. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"    COOKER  CO. 

Q08  JeffersonlAv.,  Toledo,  O. 
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FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  maka 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
nish Steel  Wheels  to  titany  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 
EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box   91  FQuincy.lll. 

M  BY  Iran  ^.rdlBit^^  ^  f\  Hand-woven  byJMexl- 

D-i™  I      .      /.^:«IW^  50c  cans    in    Mexico,   from 

Palm-leaf      /^^/i^-f     ^    '^'>*^  Pal™    fiber;     double 

Hat         ,,  'ijf-iijr^^         weave,  durable,   and 

light  weight,  with  col- 
ored design  in  brim.  It 
retails  at  «1;  sent  post- 
l  paid  for  50c  to  introduce 
tjv~'  >  •»9S3nHB^99H  ^'^"^  Mexican  bats    and 

l%Si(^  ..^.^-^igt^mBMtMKtBV  drawn-work.    Same  hat 

V^&!?'-■/.,'/.^^^^^■^^■^^  plain,  40c ;  both  for  76c. 
V'^Oi'ZrV^,^ /r^T'T-i^S^^^HI^^^  Large,  medium,  and 
small  sizes.  Fine  for 
Ashing,  camping,  seashore,  and  gardening.  Hat  booklet  free. 
The  Francis  E.  Lester  Co., Dept.AA.MesiUa Park, N.M. 


TriE  BEST?sLIOnT 


ISftde  In 

®T»?  XTO  41ff' 
<*;ent  Btyle*. 
tOO-Caadl*  Powav 

S*  per  week. 


More 

brinuct  than 

Acetylene  or 

Eleoteieitr.    I^e 

Orewe — Smok»— 

Dirt  or  Odor, 

Agentf    Wanted 

Everywhere. 


THI  BEST  UGHT  CO.,         306  >.  Sth  St.,  Canton,  O. 


rSPRAY  PUMPS 

PR  HATTDTHE  MYERS" 


The  Pump  that  pnmpsi 
easy  and  throws  a  folB 
flow.  The  cheapestjj 
pump  Is  the  hea^ 
pump,  that's  a  Myers, 
Pumps,  Hay  Tool© 
&Barn  DoorHangc^ 
ers.  Send  for  catCi- 
log  and  prices. 
F.  £.  Myera  &  Broj 
Aflhland,  Obio. 


If   Yoti    IVant    tKe    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A..  J.  Cook,  Claremont,  Calif. 


••Bee-Keepers*  Gxiide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


r'TTT'CUSED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 
K>\J  1  \3  -^   ARE  FROM 
r//£  MUCLER,  ENCRA  VI NC  CO. 

MUOLER.  BLD'C.     CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


BUSHEL    CRATES. 

Very  best  make  with  beveled  corners,  all  hard  wood, 
made  up,  11  cts.;   in  flat,  8  cts. 

KuU  line  of  Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  smokers,  and 
ever  J-  thing  needed  in  the  apiary, and  sold  at  a  discount. 

Honey  and  Beeswax  wanted,  cash  or  trade. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 
W.   D.   SOPER,      ^      Jackson,  MicH. 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Pull  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  catalog.  Write  to-day. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223.  Flmlra.  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THEM 

Lambert's  Old  Keliable  "Death  to  Lice" 
simply  extenuinates  all  kinds  of  lice  on 
poultry.    One  can  of  Lambert's  will   save 
dozens  of  dollars  in  the  hatching  season. 
Use  it  on  your  setting  hens,  no  lice 
on  the  chicks.    Sample  10c.  100  oz.  %\. 
I'JOT  Pocket  Book  "Pointers"  free. 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 
687Monon  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


xshe  vSwariHmore 
^ —  Library  — 


A  series  of  booklets  on  bee  subjects  by  E.  L. 
Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania,  k.  _  vn  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  as  "  Swarthmore."  These  books  are 
full  of  the  most  valuable  information.  The 
Swarthmore  method  of  queen-rearing  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  important  innovation  in  beerkeep- 
ing  of  recent  years: 

INCREASE.  The  first  of  the  series.  Any  one 
desiring  to  enlarge  his  apiary  should  learn  the 
Svs'arthmore  way.  Price,  ppstpaid,  25  cts. 
French  edition  entitled  "Accroissement,"  50  cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY  NUCLEI.  The  using  of  little  fnames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating  queens  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  the  queen-rearing  b'  siness.' 
From  this  booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cts.  French  edition 
entitled  "  Nuclei  Miniatures."  50  cts.  postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING.  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarthmore  methods  of 
queen-rearing  in  regard  to  cell-getting.  Price, 
postpaid,  25  cts. 

SIMPLIFIED  QUEEN-REARING.  Revised 
edition.  It  tells  the  honey-producer  how  to  rear 
queens  by  the  very  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little  money  and  little 
trouble,  in  just  as  effective  and  economical  plan 
for  the  bee-keeper  who  works  for  profit.  Price 
25  cts.  postpaid. 

FORCING  THE  BREEDING-QUEEN  TO 
LAY  IN  ARTIFICIAL-CELL  CUPS.  This  lit- 
tle book  is  fully  explained  by  its  title;  and,  though 
it  may  be  considered  a  small  book  by  som  ■,  it 
contains  important  information  of  great  value 
to  a  (jueen-breeder.  which  can  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  A  queen-breeder  must  have  it.  It 
says  the  last  word  on  this  great  subject  of 
(lueens.    Price  25  cts. 

SWARTHMORE  QUEEN-REARING  TOOLS. 
Complete  outfit  or  separate  parts.  Write  for 
price  list. 

ORDERS  for  these  books  should  be  sent  to 
your  regular  dealer  in  supplies,  or  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  any  bee-journal.  The  trade  supplied  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  distributing 
agents  for  E.  L.  Pratt. 
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A  PILLAR  OF  FIRE  BY  NIGHT. 

One  of  the  sights  of  the  United  States  at  present 
is  the  mammoth  sign  of  the  Oliver  Plow  Works  at 
South  Bend,  Indiana.  This  sign  is  composed  of 
3200  electric  lamps  arranged  to  read  "OLIVER 
PLOW  WORKS."  The  word  "  plow."  however,  is 
represented  by  a  plow  59  feet  in  length.  The  whole 
length  of  the  sign  is  25C  feet,  and  it  requires  an  en- 
gine power  of  165  horses  to  produce  the  necessary 
electric  current,  or  as  much  as  is  usually  required 
to  light  a  town.  Each  letter  is  IS  feet  high  and  14 
in  width;  and.  being  situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  high 
building,  can  at  night  be  seen  a  vast  distance  by 
travelers  on  the  great  railways  that  converge  to- 
ward the  city  of  Chicago. 

Perhaps  nothing  shows  the  spirit  of  the  age  so 
much  as  this  sign.  There  is  nothing  fantastic  about 
it,  and  it  only  states  a  fact  which  all  buyers  of  plows 
should  know,  that  the  famous  Oliver  plows  are  made 
there.  Nothing  is  said  in  praise  of  these  plows— 
they  are  supposed  not  to  need  any  prajse,  and  in 
any  event  thev  speak  for  themselves.  The  pi-opri- 
etors  are  satistipd  that  an  intending  purchaser  of  a 
plow  will  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Oliver;  and, 
having  satisfied  his  own  mind,  will  order  one,  hav- 
ing regard  only  to  the  excellence  of  the  material 
and  workmanship  put  into  these  plows.  Evidently 
we  are  coming  to  the  golden  age  when  every  thing 
will  be  sold  only  on  superior  merits. 


A  good  many  of  the  illustrations  are  new.  Some  of 
the  old  ones  are  from  new  engravings. 

It  will  have  the  latest  "kinks"  in  queen-rearing, 
increase,  manipulation  of  power-driven  extractors, 
wax-rendering,  and  the  weight  of  it  will  be  consider- 
ably increased.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $1..50  post- 
paid. At  this  price  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books 
ever  published,  considering  its  size  and  the  amount 
of  labor  expended  on  it. 

We  have  aimed  to  produce  a  work  that  the  practi- 
cal bee-keeper  will  want  constantly  on  his  desk  to 
refer  to  in  time  of  need.  We  should  be  glad  if  our 
old  friends  would  kindly  mention  the  fact  that  we 
will  have  a  new  book  out  very  soon,  to  all  those  who 
may  be  intending  to  make  a  purchase  of  a  bee-book. 


A  NEW  ABC. 

The  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  is 
progressing  rapidly,  and  there  is  every  probability 
of  its  making  its  appearance  by  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, possibly  sooner.  Lack  of  help  prevents  us  from 
getting  along  faster,  much  as  we  should  like  to. 
However,  it  has  progressed  so  far  we  can  book 
orders  for  it.  To  facilitate  the  work  on  the  new  edi- 
tion we  had  to  suspend  progress  on  our  booklets 
which  a  number  have  called  for. 

The  revised  edition  is  in  many  respects  a  new- 
work,  having  a  large  amount  of  entirely  new  mat- 
ter and  new  illustrations.  It  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  last  edition,  containing  as  it  does  so 
much  new  matter.  For  example,  it  has  new  articles 
on  honey,  sugar,  nectar,  glucose,  bee-law,  foul-brood 
laws,  and  diseases  of  bees,  which  one  party  (and  he 
knows)  says  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


CARTONS  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

In  casing  your  fancy  comb  honey  for  market  you 
will  find  it  quite  an  advantage  to  inclose  each  section 
in  a  carton  before  placing  them  in  the  case.  Sections 
packed  in  the  Dan:^enbaker  style  of  carton  may  be 
packed  in  the  regular-sized  shipping-cases;  but  the 
folding  cartons  which  entirely  inclose  the  section  re- 
quire more  room,  and,  consequently,  larger  cases  to 
take  them  in.  We  are  now  ready  to  supply  cartons 
made  from  a  better  grade  of  stock  and  more  artistic 
printing  than  the  ordinary  style  listed  in  our  cata- 
log. Samples  and  prices  furnished  to  those  inter- 
ested, on  application^ 

HONEY  PACKAGES  AND  LABELS. 

We  call  attention  to  the  honey-packages,  both  of 
glass  and  tin,  on  other  pages  of  this  number;  also  to 
the  inside  front  cover  page  of  the  July  1st  issue  for 
labels.  We  are  offering  some  new  designs  in  labels. 
If  interested  in  ordering,  send  for  complete  label 
catalog,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. If  you  have  choice  honey  to  sell,  put  it  on 
the  market  in  neat  ard  attractive  form,  and  it  will 
find  readier  sale. 


CATALOGS    RECEIVED. 

A  twenty-page  catalog  of  Sladen  bees,  queen  bees, 
and  appliances  has  just  been  received.  Mr.  F.  W. 
L.  Sladen,  Ripple  Court  Apiary,  England,  makes  a 
specialty  of  extra  golden  queens  which  he  has  been 
breeding  and  improving  for  many  years,  this  work 
being  established  by  him  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
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JOSEPH  HORNE  GO. 


Penn  Ave.  and  Fifth  St. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Women's  Tub  Skirts  at  one-third  to 
one-half  less  than  original  prices.  These 
skirts  can  be  worn  a  long  while  this  sum- 
mer, and  then  can  be  used  next  sum- 
mer. The  reduction  in  price  is  worth 
looking  into. 

Women's  $1.50  Separate  Skirts       (T  1    (\(\ 
of  Linene,  at »P  I  .liU 

Women's  $4.00  Separate  Skirts       QO  QQ 

Women's  $6.00  Separate  Skirts      <r9  E^fl 
of  English  Rep 4>C.,\J\J 

Women's  $4  50  Separate  Skirts       CO  V{(\ 
of  Linen,  at :j>C..\JV 

Women's  $5.00  Separate  Skirts       CQ  RH 
of  Linen,  at 4)O.ClU 

and  up  to  $  1 0.00  Separate  Skirts  of  Linen  for  $6.75. 

Write    to    our    Mail-order    Department 
about  these  to-day. 


SEE. 

THAT  LOOP 


Costs    only 
$1.00,    prepaid. 
Get  one  and  se 
cure   the   agency 
in     your     locality. 
Every    one    buys    it. 
Great  opportunity  for 
agents  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  One  agent  sold  loo  in 
4  days.  Write  for  booklet  B  8 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO 
6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


MYERS   LOCK 
STITCH  AWL 

Makes  same  stitch  as  sew- 
ing machine.  Repairs 
shoes,  harness,  carpets, 
awnings,  sails,  gloves, 
mittens  saddles, 
robes,  comforts  or 
fur  coats.  You 
need  one, your 
n  e  i  g  h  b  o  r 
needs  one 
<^k.         every 


^S^ 


IF 


You  want  BEST    GOODS 
QUICKEST,  order  of  PEIRCE- 


BOOT'.-,     GOODS    AND    PRICES. 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRGE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

Golden  or  dark;  untested,  $1,00;  tested,  $1.50. 
C.  D.  BENTON,        -        -         -        Alkin,  N.  Y. 


DIAMONDS  "credit 


Yon  Can  Easily  Own  a  Dlnmond  or  Watch.  Pay  one-fifth  on  deliv- 
ery, balance  in  8  monthlv  payments.  Catalog  free.  Write  todav- 
U0FTISBROS..&CO.,  Uepl.  Hi;;!7<.   92  State  t>t,   Chicago,  III. 


Carts  of  this  kind  are  growing  in  popular  favor  daily. 
Painters,  carpenters,  bill-posters,  masons,  etc.,  find 
they  are  ahead  of  anything  else  for  carrying  tools  and 
light  material.  Farmers,  too,  use  them  to  good  ad- 
vantage about  the  orchard  or  garden. 

—  MA-NUi"ACTURBD  BY  — 

LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO.,  LANSING,  MICH. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  'How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world."— 4.  /.  Root,  in  Gleanings,  July  1.  1906. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "  a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin"  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


ITALIAN   QUEENS  I 

Golden  and  three-band  stock;  fine  queens  and  fine 
honey-gatherers.    Untested,  50  cts.   each;  six,  $2.75. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 
W.  J.  FOREHAND,      FT.  DEPOSIT,  ALA. 

If  You  are  Interested  In  Bees,  Poultry,  or  Dairying 


RK.AII    THE 


MODERN   FARMER  AND  BUSY  BEE 

A  rjrlght,  clean,  practical  monthly,  only  2.')cayeari  less  In  clubF. 
MODERN  FARMER  AND  BUSY  BEE,        .         .        ELDON,  MO. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Banking  by  Mall. 

Savings  Deposit  Bank 
Co 1064 

Bee-smokers. 

Bingham,  T.  F 1099 

Danzenbaker,  F 1057 

Bee  Supplies. 

Blanke  &  Hauk 1101 

Bondonneau,  E.,  front 

cover. 
Buck  &  "Wilson,  back 

cover. 
Gary,  W.  W.,  &  Son.. 1064 
Falconer     Mfg.     Co., 

back  cover. 
Grainger,  E.,  &  Co..  ..1099 
Griggs  Brothers,  front 

cover. 

Hilton,  Geo.  E 1099 

Hunt  &  Son.M.H.front 

cover. 

Jenkins,  J.  M 1064 

Jepson,  H.  H  1064 

Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co . . .  1063 

Mason,  J.  B 1064 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply 

Co    1099 

Nebel,  J.,  back  cover. 
Nysewander.  Jos.  back 

cover. 
Peirce,  E.  W 1061 


Pouder,  Walter  S 1066 

Prothero,  Frank  W ...  1 100 
Root  Co. ,  Syracuse — 1063 

Root  Co.,  Phil 1064 

Root  Co.,  St.  Paul 1101 

Reeves,  A.  H 1100 

Stringham,  I.  J 1102 

Texas  Seed  and  Floral 

Co 1100 

Toeppr. wein.U.,  back 

cover. 

Weber,  C.  H.  W 1055 

Woodman,  A.  G 1104 

York  Honey  &  Bee  Co  .1100 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Alley,  H   1103 

Benton,  C.  D  1061 

Benton,  Frank 1 104 

Case.  J.  B 1104 

Collins,  D 1102 

Degen,  R.,  &  Co 1104 

Fajen,  J.  L     1104 

Forehand,  W.  J I'Ol 

Haunschild,  Erm 1102 

Hurst,  D.  F 1 102 

Hutchinson.  W.  Z....1063 

Laws.  W.  H 1103 

Leininger,  F 1103 

McCain,  R.  B 1104 

Mennie  &,  Fenton 1102 

Miller,  S.E 1104 

Moore,  J.  P 1103 

Quirin,  H.  G 1102 


Rails,  W.  H 1103 

Rea,  G.  H 1103 

Robey.  L.  H 1103 

Roselawn  Apiaries  —  1 102 

Routzahn,  G 1103 

Shaw,  J.  W.  K.  &  Co..  1103 

Shuff,  W.  A 1103 

Snyder  Apiaries 1 103 

Taylor  &  Son 1102 

Victor,  W.  0 1102 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Bee  -  keperes'     Direc- 
tory    1106 

Bees  and  Queens  1105 

For  Sale 1105 

Help  Wanted 1105 

Honey  and  Wax  Want- 
ed  1106 

Honey   and  Wax   for 

Sale 1106 

Real  Estate  for  Bee- 
keepers..   1105 

Situations  Wanted.  ..1105 
Wants  and  Exchange.  1106 

Comb  Foundation. 

Dadant  &  Son,  back  cover. 
Incubators. 

Cycle  Hatcher  Co 1059 

Household  Specialties. 
Best  Light  Co 1059 


Home,  J.  Co 1061 

Myers,  C.  A 1061 

Ohio  Cooker  Co 1058 

Machinery. 

Barnes,  W.  F 1100 

Electric  Wheel  Co....  1100 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 1059 

Lansiny.-  Wheelbarrow 

Co 1061 

Myers  &  Bros.,  F.  E..1059 

Miscellaneous. 

Cook,  A.  J 1059 

Evans  &  Turner 10,57 

Fish,  S.  T 1057 

Harding  Pub.  Co 1065 

Hildreth  &  Segelkin.  .1057 

Lester,  F.  E.,  Co  1059 

Loftis  Bros.  &  Co 1061 

Mugler  Eng-raving  Co  .1059 

Muth.  F.  W 1156 

Prindle  &  Williamson .  1 100 
Soper,  W.  D 1059 

Poultry  Supplies. 

O.  K.  Stock  Food  Co  .1059 

Publishers,  Bee-Journal 
FalconerMf  g.Co.  ,back 
cover. 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z 1063 

Modern  Farmer. ..     .  1061 
York  &  Co..  Geo.  W..1065 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover  pages  60  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  60  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  6  per  cent. 
Cash  discount,  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly.        ,       ,       ^  ,  ^   i 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  display 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against 
rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trif- 
ing  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  advertisers.  With  regard  to  the 
classified  columns,  we  can  not  protect  our  read- 
ers from  what  they  consider  bad  trades,  where 
there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion.  This  would  be  Impossible;  but  we  do 
protect  them  from  all  deadbeats  and  swindlers. 
Of  course  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  an  honest  bankrupt  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IN  Bek  Cttltubk  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE    TRIALS    OF    A    QUE      '-BREEDER. 

The  weather  has  been  provokingly  bad  this  sea- 
son for  all  queen-breeders  north  and  south;  but,  in 
addition,  troubles  of  another  kind  have  come  from 
other  quarters  to  add  to  the  misery  of  the  average 
bee-breeder.  The  orders  for  tees  and  queens  were 
unprecedentedly  large,  owing  to  the  long  cold  spring 
which  killed  many  colonies  and  depleted  others. 
When  orders  were  delayed,  customers  got  desperate 
and  tried  writing  threatening  letters  to  see  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  breeders,  not  knowing 
the  latter  were  up  to  the  ears  with  orders  they 
could  not  fill.  The  poor  season  also  had  its  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  queens,  or  at  least  the'^  were 
not  so  bright  and  plump  as  usual,  because  the 
breeder  could  not  keep  them  long  enough.  For  ex- 
ample, one  reliable  breeder  in  Louisiana  sent  us  a 
letter  from  a  customer,  complaining  of  the  poor 
queen  sent  him,  and  threatening  him  with  exposure 
to  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  This  man  did  not  wait  to  see 
what  sort  of  breeder  his  queen  would  turn  out  to  be, 
but  simply  condemned  by  the  looks  without  waiting 
to  examine  the  progeny.  We  can  not  pay  attention 
to  such  complaints,  as  the  breeder  has  been  honest 
and  straightforward  in  the  matter. 

Another  man  camplains  bitterly  about  a  queen  we 
sent  him  — a  premium  fjueen  valued  at  75  cts.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  recommended  a  $1.25  queen,  but 
he  chose  to  disregard  our  advice  and  ordered  a 
cheap  queen  instead.  Now  he  is  disappointed.  It 
is  quite  possible  his  queen  will  develop  into  quite  a 
nice  breeder.  She  hasn't  had  time  to  show  her 
qualities  as  a  mother. 

The  same  party  is  inclined  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  our  senior  editor  in  writing  the  Home  papers. 
He  says  he  is  somewhat  skeptical  about  a  man  who 
professes  so  much,  hinting,  of  course,  that  the  prac- 
tice is  not  equal  to  the  iirofession.  We  are  sorry 
our  friend  has  such  a  poor  opinion  of  us,  and  hope 
he  will  come  to  see  us  at  an  early  date,  as  we  v  ilue 
his  good  opinion.  We  do  not  think  we  are  hop'  'ess- 
ly  bad. 

Finally,  along  comes  a  letter  from  Doolittle  & 
Clark,  stating  they  have  to  refuse  orders,  showing 
we  are  not  the  only  breeders  who  are  in  trouble. 
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RASP 


HONEY 

total  failure  of  the  white-clover  honey  crop,  as  well 
as  that  of  California,  together  with  the  upward  tr n- 
dency  in  the  price  of  nearly  all  commodities.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  this  is  not  the  ordinary  honey— it  is  rasp- 
berry honey;  and.  besides  this,  it  has  been  left  on  the 
hive  until  it  was  all  sealed  over  and  thoroughly  ri- 
pened, and  is  as  far  superior  to  ordinary  honey  as  ripe 
fruit  is  more  delicious  than  green. 

If  you  prefer  to  taste  the  honey  before  ordering, 
drop  me  a  postal,  and  I'll  mail  you  a  generous  sample 
— enough  so  that  the  neighbors,  too.  can  have  a  taste, 
and  perhaps  will  wish  to  join  you  in  ordering  a  case, 
if  you  do  not  care  for  that  much  yourself. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON        jS/        JS/        jS/        jS/         FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


I  have  produced  a  crop  of  extracted  honey  from  the 
wild  red  raspberry  of  Northern  Michigan.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  send  this  entire  crop,  in  a  lump, 
to  some  dealer,  but  I  prefer  to  give  each  of  my  friends 
an  opportunity  of  supplying  his  table  with  this  truly 
delicious  honey— a  honey  with  a  flavor  all  its  own— a 
flavor  that  smacks  of  the  wild  raspberry  of  the 
forests. 

The  honey  is  put  up  in  bright,  new,  shiny  60-lb.  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  and  is  offered  at  10  cts.  a  pound,  or  $12.00 
for  a  case  of  two  cans.  Perhaps  some  will  think  this 
a  high  price,  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
great  loss  of  bees  last  winter  and  spring,  the  almost 


BY   EXPRESS 


THE  SAME  DAY 

ORDER    IS  RECEIVED 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Syracuse 


ew  York 


Our 

discounts 


BEE-5UPPLIE.S 


still  in 
efTect. 


IX/E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
" '  make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, up-to-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Aaarese  Kretcliiner  Mfg^.  Co.,  Council  Bltilfs,  lo'wa. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co..  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogs  issued  in  Oeriuan  and  English. 
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A  Four-per-cent 
Investment. 


mITH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  au  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-by-mail  system. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 
Assets  over  Ont-half  Million 


^H^BAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

—BANK COMPANY     - 


MEDINA,OHIO| 

T.  Spitzer,  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzer.  Cashier. 


OTICE 

Free  Lecture  and  Demonstra- 
tion on  Bees,  Season  1907, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  1 0  to 
12  o'clock,  A.  M.,  10  Vine 
Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest,  and  so  numer- 
ous the  calls,  to  see  our  bees,  from  parties  who 
have  not  the  time  to  visit  our  Jenkintown  apiary, 
that  we  have  arranged  our  plans  to  set  aside 
Tuesday  and  Friday  during  the  season  of  May 
and  June,  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  to  give  a  public 
demonstration  for  any  one,  whether  a  customer 
or  not,  to  call  and  have  explained  to  him  the 
marvelous  work  of  the  honey-bee. 

While  our  apiary,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  col- 
onies, has  always  been  open  to  inspection,  yet 
the  calls  to  see  the  bees  coming  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  many  times  when  we  were  rushed  with 
other  work,  were  necessarily  hurried  and  unsat- 
isfactory, and  were  confined  mostly  to  our  cus- 
tomers. We  now  invite  the  general  public,  and 
a  much  more  complete  and  general  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given.  By  giving  us  your  name  and 
address  on  entering  the  office,  veils  will  be  fur- 
nished you  and  your  friends,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  being  stung. 

P.  S.  Our  Jenkintown  apiary  is  always  open 
by  appointment  to  visitors.    Ask  for 

WM.  A.  SELSER,  Mgr. 

The   A.   I.    Root    Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  181  W.  Ogontz. 


NOW  READY 

to  fill  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades,  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON.  Lyonsvillc,Mass. 


ISS^ 


1907 


New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year  now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M    Jenkins 

WettxsnpKa,  Alabama 


<^ 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  B.  AGENCY 


^SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  orderi] 
your  supplies 

.'.^Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

1 82  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1 489- 
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Avoiding:   mistakes, 
learning  from  other  bee 
keepers'  experiences,  help  to 
solve  problems  that  confront  you 
Are  you  a  beginner  or  more  advanc 
ed?    It  matters  not.    The  American 
Bee  Journal  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions, will  guide  you  to  profitable  ways 
of  getting  honey.    It  will  protect  you 
from  many  errors,  save  you  money  and 
minutes.    Active  men  and  women  who 
are  now  making  money  at  bee-keeping  an 
swer  your  questions,  write  timely  articles, 
explain  new  "wrinkles"  about  handling  hives, 


vv^v^/esses   with  yours. 

We'U  send  each  of  you  a 

current  copy  of  the   paper 

Your  Subscription  Free 

After  your  friends  have  received 
ir  copies,  with  a  little  talk  you  can 
get  one  at  least  to  subscribe  for  25  cents 
a  year— 12  copies— about  2  cents  each. 
Send  us  the  25  cents.    We  will  send  to 
both  of  you,  the  paper  for  one  year.    You 
get  yours  free. 
The    American   Bee   Jonrnal    is   now  a 
monthly,  size  8x11, 32  pages,  handsomely  illus- 


American  Bee  Journal 


getting  the  surplus  honey  easiest, 
fighting  disease,  marketing  honey 
and  beeswax,  etc.  These  include 
Dr.  Miller,  Miss  Emma  M.  Wilson, 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Prof.  Cook,  F  Greiner, 
G.  M.  Doolittle  and  others— well- 
known  here  and  abroad.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's "Question-Box"  is  worth  more 
each  issue  than  the  price  for  a  year— 25  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

Yet  it  isn't  what  we  claim  about  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  that  convinces.  You  need 
to  see,  to  read  a  copy.  Are  any  of  your  friends 
hungry  for  honey  or  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing? Tell  them  how  simple  getting  enough 
for  the  table  is.    Send  us  their  names  and 


A  YEAR 


trated  outside  and  inside.  It  is 
wide-awake,  bright,  up-to-date. 
Edited  by  George  W.  York  who  has 
been  connected  with  it  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  York 
is  well-known  wherever  bees  are 
kept  or  honey  produced.  He  is 
President  of  the  Chicago-North- 
western Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

For  Honey  and  Beeswax  Buyers.  The 
market  reports  give  late  advices  from  the 
Eastern  States  as  well  as  the  Central  and  Mid- 
dle West.  It's  safe  to  follow  them  when  buying, 
selling,  or  quoting.  Send  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses for  the  sample  copies  to-day.    Address 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,, 
118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois 


^ 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  vpill  surely  interest  many  of  our  readers.  It 
does  for  the  trapper  what  Gleanings  does  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  does 
it  well.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  man  or  boy  who  desires  to  make  a 
little  money  winter  time  by  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  It  gives  all 
trappers'  "secrets,"  and  indicates  where  to  sell  furs  to  advantage. 

Hunter  -  Trader  -  Trapper 

is  not  intended  for  city  sportsmen  with  fancy  guns  and  expensive  tishing- 
rods.  It  is  written  by  real  wilderness  hunters  who  know  all  about  the 
capture  of  wild  animals.  It  is  a  monthly,  containing  as  much  real  read- 
ing-matter as  the  great  monthlies,  and  far  more  practical.  For  a  limited 
period  we  are  making  the  following  liberal  offer: 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER,  12  issues  a  year,     .     . 
GLEANINGS 

Both  to  the  same  party  and  address,  31«50. 

If  you  desire  to  inspect  a  copy  of  Hunter-Tkader-Trapper,  write 
to  the   A.  R.  HARDING  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,    Columbus,  Ohio. 
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**  If  goods    are    wanted     quicR,    send     to    Pouder.  " 
EstablisHed   188Q 


How's  THis 
for  QuicK? 

By  the  Bee  Crank. 


Bagley,  Wis..  July  30,  1907. 


Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bear  Si?- :  -  The  foundation  came  in  a  hurry.  Just  three  days  from  the  time  I  sent  the 
order  the  foupdation  was  in  Bagley.  That  is  quick  business,  and  it  came  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Your  friend,    Walter  Hemple. 


Most  men  appreciat  e 
promptness. 

Some  of  them  appreciate 
it  enough  to  pass  a  cheer- 
ful word  along  to  the  other 
fellow. 

When  they  do  that  it 
signifies  moi"e  than  appre- 
ciation. 

The  average  man  doesn't 
take  time  to  write  a  letter 
that   can  not  possibly  bring  him  any 
returns 

A  letter  like  the  above  is  never 
written  by  a  careless  man. 

Men  who  appreciate  good  service 
are  always  the  most  agreeable  to 
deal  with. 

They  don't  often  kick,  and  raise 
"Cain"  about  things. 

In  most  cases  they  just  cast  about 
for  a  place  where  they  won't  have  to 
kick — where  their  orders  are  proper- 
ly taken  care  of  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It's  just  as  well  to  do  that. 


If  you  have  to  make 
the  air  blue  in  order  to 
get  the  prompt  attention 
you're  entitled  to,  you'll 
have  to  keep  that  same 
air  a  dark  blue  in  order 
to  keep  on  having  good 
service. 

Some  of  you  who  read 
this  are  not  getting  satis- 
factory service.  If  YOU 
just  send  a  trial  order  to 


that  I'll  take  my  chances 
with  any  one  at  holding  your  good 
will  and  retaining  your  custom. 

Whatever  you  can  get  anywhere 
in  the  way  of  bee-supplies  I  can 
furnish  you. 

My  new  catalog  will  be  mailed  you 
on  request. 

If  in  need  of  finest  quality  white- 
clover  honey  write  for  my  monthly 
quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  Honey 
Market. 


Walter  vS.  Pouder. 


513-515    MassacKusetts   A.venue,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Roosevelt's  improved  spelling  is  endors- 
ed by  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Good! 

H.  Roth  reports  [Schweiz.  Bztg.,  32)  that 
for  years  he  has  planted  tomatoes  before  his 
bee-house,  and  it  keeps  the  ants  away.  [We 
do  not  believe  this;  that  is  to  say,  we  know 
of  no  scientific  reason  why  tomato-plants 
would  keep  ants  away. — Ed.] 

Bro.  Doolittle,  please  give  p.  in  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  where  I  say  that  bees  do 
not  gather  both  pollen  and  honey  on  the 
same  trip  from  clover.  I  don't  know  what 
I  may  have  said,  but  I  know  I  always  be- 
lieved just  the  reverse  of  what  you  state  on 
page  1015. 

It  is  said,  sometimes,  if  not  generally, 
that  the  difference  between  the  piping  and 
quahking  of  queens  is  merely  a  question  as 
to  whether  they  are  in  or  out  of  the  cells,  the 
same  sounds  being  made  in  either  case,  the 
deadening  of  the  sound  by  the  cell  causing 
the  quahking.  A  little  observation  will  show 
this  to  be  an  error.  The  piping  always  be- 
gins with  a  long-drawn-out  note;  the  quahk- 
ing, never. 

The  bee,  says  R.  France,  in  his  book, 
"Das  Liebesleben  der  Plianzen,"  is  no  reflex 
machine,  but  a  being  with  memory,  which 
gathers  experience  and  knows  how  to  turn 
it  to  good  account.  In  one  day  it  attains  to 
as  much  experience  as  a  child  in  jts  first 
year.  On  its  first  day  afield  it  needs  the 
bright  color  of  the  flowers  to  attract  its  at- 
tention; but  a  day  or  two  later  it  will  visit 
them  just  as  readily  if  all  the  petals  be  i-emov- 
ed.— i^Z.  MonatsblacUer, 


Wm.  Kohlmeyer  has  been  keeping  bees 
half  a  century,  and  never  found  any  use  for 
religion— wants  bee  culture  and  religion  kept 
separate,  p.  1033.  Queer,  now,  how  differ- 
ent people  are!  I've  been  keeping  bees  near- 
ly half  a  century,  and  found  use  for  my  re- 
ligion right  in  the  apiary.  I  have  had  ever 
so  good  a  time  by  not  separating  the  two.  I 
wonder,  now,  friend  K.,  if  you  ever  gave  re- 
ligion a  fair  trial  along  with  bee  culture,  and 
if  so,  what  brand  you  tried. 

"Remarkable  progress  of  prohibition  in 
the  South"  heads  an  editorial  in  a  Chicago 
daily,  which  says: 

All  Tennessee  is  dry,  except  the  cities  of  Nashville, 
Memphis,  and  Chattanooga  In  Kentucky,  ninety 
counties  out  of  the  119  into  which  the  State  is  divided 
are  dry,  and  even  in  the. "  wet '"  counties  there  are 
many  prohibition  precincts.  In  Texas,  Mississippi, 
and  North  Carolina  the  majority  of  the  counties  are 
said  to  be  dry.  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  single 
cause  of  the  proKress  of  prohibition  is  the  feeling  that 
the  saloon  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  lower  elements  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion. 

Just -so;  and  perhaps  it  may  by  discovered 
that  the  saloon  is  also  responsible  for  nearly 
all  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  lower  ele- 
ments of  the  white  population  in  the  North. 

Herr  U.  Kramer  {Schweiz.  Bztg.,  p.  115) 
says  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  work- 
ers in  their  youth  engage  in  brood-rearing. 
In  April  and  May  plenty  of  young  bees  can 
be  seen  quietly  remaining  unoccupied  about 
the  brood-nest  until  the  harvest  calls  them  to 
other  work.  Herr  Kramer  is  good  authori- 
ty too.  [Has  any  one  ever  claimed  that  young 
bees  devote  their  whole  time  to  brood-rear- 
ing? We  know  that  old  bees,  under  some 
contlitions,  will  rear  brood.  If  there  were  a 
paucity  of  fielders  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  young  bees  that  could  Hy  would  go  to 
the  field  at  an  age  younger  than  ordinai'ily. 
—Ed.] 

J.  A.  Green,  you  say,  p.  1015,  "I  caged  a 
queen  with  the  usual  escort  to  take  to  an 
out-apiary."  I  never  thought  of  using  an 
escort  in  such  a  case.  Is  it  the  usual  custom? 
What  is  the  escort  for?  [If  the  queen  were 
to  be  introduced  within    an    hour  or  two  it 
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would  be  far  better  to  give  her  to  a  colony 
without  an  escort.  The  presence  of  worker- 
bees  in  an  introducing-cage  is  likely  to  af- 
fect adversely  successful  introduction.  Some 
of  our  breeders  go  so  far  as  to  stipulate  that 
the  workers  be  taken  out  of  the  introducing- 
cage  before  the  queen  is  given  to  the  bees. 
-Ed.] 

What  makes  bees  swarm?  E.  W.  Diefen- 
dorf,  Bee-keepers'  Review,  211,  ventures  as  a 
possible  answer  to  the  question  that  the  queen 
is  tired,  and  he  supports  his  guess  with  such 
good  arguments  that  he  is  likely  to  make  not 
a  few  converts  to  his  belief.  But  I've  known 
a  queen  to  be  caged  in  a  hive  a  week  or  more 
when  one  would  have  thought  she  would  be 
thoroughly  rested,  and  then  to  swarm  out 
within  a  few  hours  after  being  liberated. 
Once  I  gave  to  a  swarming  colony  a  queen 
not  two  weeks  old.  She  swarmed  next  day. 
[The  theory  that  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  induces  swarming  is  hardly  tenable  in 
view  of  the  evidence  that  can  be  produced  to 
the  contrary  on  this  point. — Ed.] 

The  queen  and  half  the  brood  was  taken 
from  a  colony,  and  foundation  alternated 
with  remaining  brood-combs.  A  few  days 
later  a  qiieen-cell  containing  a  larva  was 
found  on  the  foundation. — UAiyicidteur,  297. 
I've  been  skeptical  as  to  bees  carrying  eggs 
or  larva?;  but  I  don't  see  how  to  account  for 
this  case  otherwise;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  said  larva  turned  out  to  be  a  queen 
or  a  drone.  [Don't  you  remember,  doctor, 
that  we  have  reported  having  seen  bees  car- 
rying eggs?  In  a  queen-rearing  apiary  there 
are  so  many  proofs  that  they  must  necessari- 
ly do  so  that  one  who  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  a  year  or  more  could  scarcely  doubt 
the  feasibility  of  their  doing  it. — Ed.] 

Replying  to  your  question,  Mr.  Editor,  p. 
lOOi),  I  think  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
fertilization  of  the  egg  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  queen;  but  i  said  the  preponder- 
ance of  argument  was  not  on  that  side. 
Ralph  Benton  says  worker  eggs  are  laid  in 
drone-cells,  but  he  does  not  add,  "without 
the  mouth  of  the  cell  being  narrowed."  Is 
there  a  definite  instance  on  record  of  queens 
laying  worker  eggs  in  drone-cells  without 
such  narrowing?  [We,  perhaps,  should 
have  published  that  other  testimony,  then  you 
would  have  no  doiibt.  Apparently  you 
attach  no  importance  to  the  fact  that  a  queen 
will  lay  worker  eggs  in  Swarthmore  queen- 
cell  cups  (larger  than  drone-cells)  which  we 
mentioned  in  the  last  issue,  page  1008,  and 
those  eggs  wil  produce  females.  This  in 
itself  should  leave  no  doubt  in  your  mind  or 
else  we  don't  understand  your  point. — Ed.] 

Hekr  Spuehler,  Sch'weiz.  Bztg.,  242,  re- 
lates a  case  in  which  an  Italian  queen  was 
introduced  into  a  black  colony.  In  due  time 
Italian  workers  appeared,  living  peaceably 
with  their  black  sisters.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Italians  became  old  enough  to  stand  guard 
at  the  entrance  they  stung  all  their  black  sis- 
ters returning  from  the  held.  [This  seems 
hardly   possible;    yet,    assuming    that   Herr 


Spuehler  reported  the  facts  correctly,  we 
should  have  to  assume  that  the  case  is  a  very 
abnormal  one,  or  one  in  which  the  exception 
proves  the  rule.  There  is  no  color  distinc- 
tion among  bees.  The  case  given  might  be  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  the  black  robbers  from 
other  hives  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  colo- 
ny and  were  promptly  repelled.  The  old 
black  bees  of  the  hive  would  naturally  die 
off  in  the  mean  time,  and  one  might  very 
easily  mistake  the  blacks  from  another  hive 
for  those  belonging  to  the  colony  itself.  Our 
friend  might  have  been  deceived  in  what  he 
supposed  were  the  rightful  black  bees  of  the 
hive.— Ed.] 

E.  E.  Hasty  gives  a  very  interesting  table 
showing  the  number  of  swarms  that  issued 
during  each  hour  of  the  day  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  {American  Bee  Journo,l,  p.  504. 
Here's  the  table: 

Between  5  and  6  a.m 1 

6  and    7   "     2 

7  and    8   "     45 

8  and  9    "     75 

9  and  10   "     129 

"      10  and  11    "     99 

11  and  12   M 76 

12  and    1  p.m 81 

1  and  2  "  63 

2  and  3  "  45 

3  and  4  "  36 

4  and  5  ■'  12 

5  and  6  ■'  2 

Total  666 

Not  worth  his  while  to  watch  for  swarms 
before  7  a.m.  nor  after  4  p.m.  [Hasty'svery 
carefully  prepared  table  fully  supports  the 
statements  in  our  text- books,  that  swarms 
come  out  mostly  between  the  hours  of  9  and 
2  o'clock.  But  his  figures  are  a  good  deal 
better  than  mere  guesses. — Ed.] 

Mk.  Editor,  speaking  of  two  queens,  p. 
1008,  you  say,  "When  they  got  together  thei'e 
would  be  a  tight  between  them."  I  arise  to 
remark  that  there  will  not  always  be  a  tight 
between  them  i>nless  they  are  virgins.  I 
have  had  two  queens  in  the  same  cage  with- 
out fighting,  i  never  saw  two  laying  queens 
fight.  Is  it  the  rule  that  they  do?  [You  are 
correct,  and  we  accept  your  amended  state- 
ment, except  that  we  do  not  agree  with  your 
implied  statement  that  two  laying  queens  to- 
gether generally  would  not  fight.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Bender,  an  old  correspondent  of  Gleanings, 
and  who  is  now  with  us,  reports  that  he  sev- 
eral times,  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  took 
two  laying  queens  which  he  was  about  to  su- 
persede, and  put  them  together  on  the  ground. 
When  so  placed  they  would  invariably  tight 
to  a  finish,  as  he  found  by  repeating  the  ex- 
periment. The  queen  that  happened  to  get 
the  best  hold  was  the  victor.  We  think  it  is 
probably  true  that  two  queens  that  get  to- 
gether in  a  colony  of  bees  often  will  not  fight, 
but  even  then  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  generally  will  not.  You  are  correct  in 
believing  that  virgins  would  fight ;  but  here 
again  there  are  exceptions.  Not  six  weeks 
ago  we  found  in  one  hive  nearly  a  dozen 
virgins  on  one  frame,  living  peaceably  to- 
gether. It  was  a  case  where  a  lot  of  cells 
had  been  given  to  the  colony  to  complete, 
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and  they  had  hatched  before  the  apiarist  got 
around  to  them.  Some  of  the  queens  were 
from  two  to  three  days  old,  ami  yet  there 
they  were  all  together  like  a  happy  family. 
Not  wishing  to  take  any  chances  on  them  we 
caged  them.  Very  sorry  now  that  we  didn't 
let  them  stay  and  then  watch  for  develop- 
ments.— Ed.] 


pul)lication,  25  cts.  per  year,  and'the  gener- 
al excellence  of  the  matter,  should  and  prob- 
ably will  make  it  very  popular.  We  wish  it 
abundant  success. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  N.  D.  West, 
one  of  the  foul-brood  inspectoi'S  of  New 
York,  lost  his  son  David  in  a  runaway  acci- 
dent. This  young  man  looked  after  his  500 
colonies,  and  was  the  one  who  made  the 
queen- cell  protectors  and  ca;^es.  The  loss 
will  be  a  severe  one  to  Mr.  West,  and  he 
has  our  sincere  sympathy. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Centi^al  Society  of 
Apiculture  for  France,  held  June  23,  at  the 
society's  rooms  in  Paris,  it  was  decided  there 
would  be  a  smaller  crop  of  honey  this  year 
than  last,  hence  it  was  decided  to  ask  for 
all  extracted  honey  1.30  francs  a  kilo  (abovit 
12  cents  per  lb.),  if  the  honey  was  in  fairly 
small  lots.  For  larger  quantities,  1.20  francs 
would  be  considered  very  fair.  All  bee-keep- 
ers connected  with  the  society  are  expected 
to  abide  by  this  decision  in  the  general  in- 
terest of  bee-keeping.  ~  These  are  wholesale 
prices. 

ENCOUKAGING   COUNTY   FAIKS. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  we  note 
the  fact  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
fairs  are  offering  better  premiums  on  bee, 
honey,  and  wax  exhibits  than  ever  before. 
In  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  prizes  are  very 
liberal  (not  too  liberal).  For  example,  Ten- 
nessee offers  $25.00  for  first,  $15.00  for  sec- 
ond, and  $10.00  for  third  prize  on  the  best 
exhibit.  Other  prizes  are  in  proportion. 
Illinois  and  West  Michigan  are  also  quite 
liberal.  We  hope  bee-keepers  will  encour- 
age all  fairs  whose  managers  are  doing  their 
best  for  apiculture.  We  believe  a  fair  is  a 
good  place  to  advertise  honey  and  wax.  If 
your  local  fair  is  not  doing  much  for  bee- 
keeping, see  the  managers  and  point  out 
what  others  are  doing. 


AilERICAN   BEE   JOUKNAL. 

The  Old  Reliable  is  now  issued  as  a  month- 
ly of  32  pages  at  25  cts.  per  year,  instead  of 
a  weekly  of  IG  pages  at  $1.00.  The  new 
monthly  has  a  new  half-tone  cover  that  is 
very  neat,  and  the  general  make-up,  ap- 
pearance, and  contents  are  practically  the 
same   as   heretofore.     The  low  price  of  the 


A    BEE-STING    THAT    IS     ALLEGED    TO    HAVE 
CAUSED  LOCKJAW. 

A  STATEMENT  has  appeared  in  the  papers  to 
the  effect  that  a  boy  four  years  old  was 
stung  in  the  back  of  th«  neck.  Nothing  se- 
rious developed  until  the  next  day  when  a 
hardening  and  a  swelling  of  the  neck  and  a 
stift"ening  of  the  muscles  resulting  in  what  is 
known  as  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  and  finally 
death.  The  best  physicians  were  consulted 
and  were  at  a  loss  to  account  how  a  bee 
sting  could  cause  such  disease.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  child  playing  in  the 
dirt  may  have  rubbed  his  hands  containing 
more  or  less  of  earth  over  the  wound.  As 
lockjaw  is  a  germinal  disease  that  resides  in 
many  soils  it  might  have  been  transmitted 
by  the  hands,  for  a  a  sting  will  sometimes 
make  a  wound  that  will  bleed  slightly,  and 
hence  a  wound  open  enough  to  receive  in- 
fection from  the  hands  contaminated  with 
earth.  Since  the  sting  itself  is  supposed  to 
contain  a  violent  antiseptic  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  lockjaw  could  proceed  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  sting  itself.  The  case,  if  so, 
is  a  very  rare  one  and  probably  will  not  oc- 
cur again. 

Of  course,  some  newspapers  may  try  to 
make  a  handle  of  this  to  the  effect  that  no 
one  should  keep  bees  for  fear  of  lockjaw;  and 
indeed  one  paper  referring  to  the  subject 
said  "It  would  mean  a  new  and  graver  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  bee  farming."  Grave 
problem  indeed!  The  practical  bee- man  has 
had  too  many  stings  to  be  worried  over  the 
possible  prospect  of  dying  by  lockjaw. 

Later. — Our  representative  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  this  case  occurred,  reports  that 
he  managed  to  arrange  an  interview  with 
Ur.  Brady,  one  of  the  staff  of  Frankford 
Hospital  where  the  boy  was  treated.  The 
doctor  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  sting 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  lockjaw.  His 
opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  local  infection  whatever  under  the  skin 
nor  in  the  tiesb,  that  the  post  ynorteni  could 
discover.  A  full  report  on  ih.Q 'post  nioricm 
will  be  out  in  about  a  week. 


DR.  WHITE  AND  HIS  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ORI- 
GIN OF  AMERICAN   FOUL  BROOD. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  just  issued  circular  No.  94  on  "The 
Cause  of  American  Foul  Brood,"  which 
constitutes  a  sort  of  addendum  to  "The 
Brood  Diseases  of  Bees,"  which  was  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  some  time  ago.  The  au- 
thor is  Dr.  G.  F.  White.  He  now  reports 
that  he  has  been  successful  in  cultivating  in 
a  suitable  medium  JJacillus  l(irva\  antl  pro- 
ducing therefrom  Auieric-an  foul  brood  by 
direct  inoculation,  thereby  proving  that  he 
has,  beyond  all  question  or  doubt,  discover- 
ed the  true  origin  of  old-fashioned  or  Amer- 
ican foul  brood. 
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He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  what  Dr. 
Maassen,  of  Berlin,  terms  BueiUus  Branden- 
burgensis,  and  what  Buttel-Keepen  calls  Ba- 
cillus biirri  are  neither  moi"e  nor  less  than 
Bacillus  larvce.  If  this  is  so,  the  chain  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  Dr.  White  is  complete. 

Any  reader  desiring  a  copy  of  this  circular 
can  o'btain  it  by  addi-essing  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOW   FAR   MAY  SWARMS   FLY  ? 

A  SUBSCRIBER  wishes  to  know  what  is  the 
longest  distance  a  swarm  of  bees  has  been 
known  to  travel  to  take  up  its  new  abode. 
If  any  one  has  any  actual  data  upon  the  sub- 
ject we  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  write 
us.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  distance  it  would  go  would  not  exceed 
three  or  four  hours  of  flight,  or  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  ten  miles.  The  bees  of  a  swarm 
are  usually  heavy  with  honey,  and  such  bees 
can  not  fly  very  far  without  exhaustion. 
We  know  that  bees  filled  with  nectar  from 
basswood  seem  to  be  about  tired  out,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  most  of  these  bees  have 
not  flown  to  exceed  two  miles. 


THE   1907   CROP  LIGHT. 

In  many  localities,  as  reported  in  our  last 
issue,  there  was  a  change  for  the  better;  but 
it  came  too  late  to  insure  very  much  of  a 
yield.  Honey  is  still  coming  in,  in  many 
places.  Even  white  clover,  where  it  rains 
every  now  then,  continues  to  yield  a  little. 
Many  localities  are  having  a  light  flow  from 
red  clover,  which  the  farmers  have  been  un- 
able to  cut,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son. Sweet  clover  is  yielding  well,  but  the 
laws  in  the  various  States  are  requiring  it 
to  be  cut,  while  4he  oxeye  daisy,  the  wild 
parsnip,  and  other  noxious  weeds  are  al- 
lowed to  grow.  In  a  word,  the  crop  will  be 
light  and  somewhat  mixed.  It  will  pi'oba- 
bly  be  late  in  getting  on  the  market;  and 
right  hex'e  bee-keepers  are  making  a  mistake 
in  holding  if  they  have  any  to  sell. 

There  will  be  some  honey  from  California; 
but  while  the  crop  is  light  the  quality  is  ex- 
traordinarily good. 

R.  C.  Ailiin,  under  date  of  July  22,  re- 
ports for  Colorado  that  they  are  just  enter- 
ing on  the  best  part  of  the  season.  The 
weather  is  line  and  promising;  but  he  says 
that  unfavoral)le  weather  might  yet  spoil  the 
chances  for  a  fair  crop. 

Reports  from  Michigan,  New  York,  and 
Wisconsin  show  that  some  honey  has  been 
coming  in;  but  it  is  clear  now  that  the  crop 
in  all  thi-ee  of  the  States  named  will  be  light, 
unless  from  buckwheat. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  get  reports  from 
bee-keepers  everywhere;  for  the  season  is  so 
changeable  that  what  is  true  at  one  time  may 
be  modified  at  another. 


competitor  of  honey  because  it  comes  on  at 
just  the  time  our  product  is  offered  for  sale. 
Our  older  subscriljers  will  remember  how 
commission  men  and  honey-buyers  have  re- 
peatedly remarked  that,  during  the  time 
when  fresh  fi'uit  is  coming  on,  honey  prices 
are  apt  to  ease  up;  that,  after  the  fruit  sea- 
son is  past,  the  honey  market  becomes  firm- 
er. With  no  fruit  in  sight,  and  with  a  light 
crop,  and  with  State  and  national  pure-food 
laws  in  operation  as  they  never  were  before, 
honey  ought  to  sell  at  the  prices  that  ruled 
in  the  early  days  of  bee-keeping.  The  trou- 
ble is,  a  lot  of  fellows  who  "can't  aflfoi'd  a 
bee- journal  "  will  sell  at  any  old  price.  But 
the  bad  spring  has  probably  put  most  of 
these  out  of  business. 


THE  PRICE  OF  HONEY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1907. 

We  can  now  say  definitely  that  the  honey 
ci'op  for  1907  is  very  light.  Thei'e  is  almost 
no  fruit  on  the  market,  and  that  is  a  strong 


LATER— PRICES    ON    HONEY    GOING     UP. 

The  honey  mai"ket  in  this  issue  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  have  any  honey 
for  sale.  Notice  how  the  quotations  are 
jumping  upward.  Indianapolis,  for  exam- 
ple, quotes  the  best  exti'acted  in  five-gallon 
cans  at  11  to  12  cts.,  and  best  comb  at  19  to 
20.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  says  that 
California  honey  is  selling  on  the  coast  at  7^. 
Bear  in  mind  that  these  prices  are  wholesale. 

Now  that  the  national  and  State  pure-food 
laws  are  in  force  something  will  be  doing, 
for  the  trade  is  fairly  howlmg  for  honey. 
Glucose  can  not  piece  out  a  light  crop  any 
more.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  best  grades 
of  comb  honey  should  not  be  sold  to  the  gro- 
cer for  any  thing  less  than  20  cts.,  to  say  the 
least.  While  extracted  may  not  be  able  to 
hold  its  own,  that  in  the  comb  should  rule 
firm.  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  for  the  upward  climb 
in  honey  prices! 

A   CITY   COUNCIL   VERSUS  THE   BEES. 

A  LOCAL  newspaper.  The  Hudson  Morning 
Pejmblican,  for  July  18,  contains  a  very 
readable  article  which  treats  quite  at  length 
on  the  status  of  the  bee  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  author  of  the  contribution  is  James 
McNeil,  who  is  not  unknown  to  fame  as  a 
bee-keeper.  The  occasion  which  has  drawn 
out  Mr.  McNeil  from  his  usual  silence  is  the 
discussion  of  a  complaint  against  a  bee-keep- 
er of  Germantown,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  complaint  in  question  was  lodged  before 
the  board  of  health  for  Germantown  by  a 
fruit-grower  who,  it  seems,  averred  that  bees 
kept  by  a  neighboring  bee-keeper  sucked  the 
honey  from  the  fruit- blossoms  until  they  were 
worthless.  For  consummate  ignorance  about 
his  own  business— the  poUenation  of  fruit- 
blossoms — this  beats  the  world.  From  what 
we  glean  the  board  of  health  has  in  view  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  declaring  bee-keep- 
ing in  the  village  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  McNeil  has  pointed  out  in  his  article 
that  a  board  of  health  has  no  jurisdiction  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  place  to  lodge 
such  complaints  is  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Albany.  A  board  of  health  has  a 
clear  right  to  regulate  matters  pertaining  to 
the  public  health,  and  no  more.  This  looks 
like  a  clear  case  of  pernicious  activity.     Mr. 
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McNeil  is  well  posted  on  the  law  of  bees, 
and  is  evidently  in  touch  with  the  Manager 
of  the  National. 

The  board  of  health  ought  to  read  up  on 
the  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
cases,  where  the  authorities  of  these  places 
tried  to  have  bee-keeping  declared  a  public 
nuisance.  They  were  promptly  squelched 
in  the  courts.  Cases  of  this  sort  show  the 
necessity  of  bee-keepers  being  banded  to- 
gether for  mutual  defensive  purposes. 

Later. — The  case  has  been  dropped. 

GOLDENS     FOR    HARDINESS. 

Since  our  editorial  on  p.  889,  July  1,  re- 
garding the  lack  of  hardiness  in  some  strains 
of  extra-yellow  bees  we  have  received  sever- 
al letters- from  breeders  of  these  strains,  to- 
gether with  letters  from  their  customers,  to 
the  effect  that  these  bees  are  not  lacking  in 
hardiness.  One  writer  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  in  speaking  of  a  queen  of  the  Swarth- 
more  sti'ain,  cites  the  fact  that  the  colony 
with  this  queen  produced  15G  lbs.  of  fancy 
comb  honey,  selling  at  25  cts.  per  lb.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  no  swarming  from  this 
hive,  and  they  wintered  perfectly.  We  be- 
lieve the  wintering  problem  in  the  latitude 
of  Kansas  City  would  be  a  much  less  difficult 
one  than  it  would  be  further  north. 

Of  course,  in  the  North,  or  elsewhere, 
where  one  is  looking  more  for  color  than 
for  other  desirable  qualities,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  considerable  demand  for  them  on 
this  account.  We  have  no  intention  of  de- 
crying their  value,  for  there  will  always  be 
more  or  less  demand  for  them  in  the  North, 
and  in  the  South  we  think  that,  in  many  in 
instances,  they  will  be  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  three-banded  stock; 
but  in  view  of  the  reports  of  a  number  of 
lai'ge  reputable  bee-keepers  of  their  large 
winter  losses  of  these  bees  as  compared 
with  the  three-banded  Italian,  Carniolan, 
and  Caucasians,  under  similar  conditions, 
we  felt  that  the  publication  of  these  reports 
was  due  our  readers.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
journal  to  state  the  facts,  cut  where  it  will. 


THE   USE   OF   THE    NATIONAL    FORESTS;    BEE- 
KEEPERS'   RIGHTS   AS   TO  OVERSTOCKING 
PROTECTED. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  book  is- 
sued by  the  Forest  Service  at  Washington 
bearing  the  above  title.  It  is  quite  dift'erent 
from  the  "Use  Book"  issued  by  the  same 
authorities.  This  one  is  intended  for  popu- 
lar use  and  to  a  great  extent  answers  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  hurled  at  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

From  this  book  we  glean  the  important 
fact  that  the  area  of  the  forest  reserves  in 
United  States,  Alaska,  and  Porto  Rico,  is  al- 
most 150,000,000  acres,  which  is  large  enough 
to  be  considered  an  empire. 

An  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  forest  reserves 
are  closed  to  private  enterprise.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however.  On  the  contrary,  cattle 
and   sheep   ranching,  mining,  hunting,  and 


bee-keeping  go  on  just  the  same  as  on  the 
public  range,  except  thei'e  is  a  certain 
amount  of  government  regulation  to  pi'otect 
the  timber  from  thieves  and  forest  fires. 
Land  suitable  for  agriculture  may  be  home- 
steaded.  Mining  may  go  onason  the  range. 
Timber  for  Imilding  a  nouse  is  allowed  all 
settlers,  and  firewood  is  free  to  all.  Lum- 
bering can  be  done  only  after  a  contract  has 
been  made,  and  always  under  government 
supei'vision.  The  timber  is  handled  in  such 
a  manner  that  cutting  never  ends.  Ranch- 
ing is  allowed  as  usual,  but  the  number  of 
cattle  or  sheep  is  limited  to  the  number  the 
land  will  support,  and  measures  will  be 
taken  to  increase  the  pasturage.  The  cattle- 
men are  expected  to  pay  a  fee  for  this  ser- 
vice, and  they  are  glad  to  agree  to  this,  as 
they  get  protection  and  a  good  range  for 
their  animals.  There  can  be  no  cattle-men's 
and  sheep-herdei's'  wars  on  a  forest  reserve. 

Where  the  matter  vitally  interests  a  bee- 
keeper is  in  the  I'egulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  overstocking.  In  doing  this  the 
government  does  the  bee-keeping  interests  a 
great  service.  And  it  may  go  further,  if  the 
bee-keepers  ask  for  it,  and  much  of  the  land 
may  be  seeded  down  with  honey-plants 
such  as  alfilarela,  sweet  clover,  white  clover, 
and  similar  pasture  plants. 

By  careful  attention  to  this  detail  the  For- 
est Service  can  do  a  very  important  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the  West, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  do  so  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offers.  The  forest-reserve  area  is  as 
follows  (in  acres):  Arizona,  9,463,725;  Cal- 
ifornia, 21,849,171;  Colorado,  15,748,772;  Ida- 
ho, 20,336,427;  Kansas,  97,280;  Montana,  20,- 
528,263;  Nebraska,  556,072;  Nevada,  1,391,- 
999;  New  Mexico,  7.007,644;  Oklahoma,  60,- 
800;  Oregon,  16,463,535;  South  Dakota,  1,- 
263,720;  Utah,  7,119,472;  Washington,  12,- 
065,500;  Wyoming,  9,020,475.  Total  area  re- 
served, 142.972,855.  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico 
also  have  reserves. 


IRRIGATION     FARMING    AND     NEW    ALFALFA- 
FIELDS     FOR    BEE  KEEPERS. 

As  some  of  our  readers  are  interested  in 
the  above  subject  we  revert  to  it  again  to 
avoid  being  misunderstood.  Gleanings  has 
already  dwelt  briefly  on  the  reclamation 
projects  in  course  of  construction  by  the 
United  States  government  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
will  furnish  particulars  of  any  project.  See 
Gleanings  for  May  15,  p.  690.  There  are 
projects  equally  desirable,  constructed  under 
the  Carey  Act,  passed  by  the  national  Con- 
gress. In  this  case  a  charge  of  50  cents  per 
acre  is  made  by  the  government,  and  the 
cost  of  the  irrigation  works  is  added  on  to 
this.  The  canal  and  dams  are  constructed 
by  a  corporation  which  is  responsible  to  the 
State,  and  which  must  sell  watei'-rights  at  a 
price  fixed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who 
has  full  powers  in  the  matter.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  iri'igation-plant  is  borne  l)y  the 
settlers  in  cooperation.  The  conditions  are, 
therefore,  almost  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  reclamation  projects.    The 
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largest  projects  we  know  of  undertaken  by 
capitalists  under  the  Carey  Act  are  in  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Oregon. 

When  the  whole  project  is  undertaken  by 
a  private  concern  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, for  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the 
company's  adding  to  the  water-rent  until  it 
l3e(!omes  excessive  and  burdensome.  Such 
cases  are  not  rare. 

As  a  rule,  farming  in  the  arid  regions  is 
delightful  work.  The  climate  is  fine,  crops 
are  abundant,  and  excellent  in  quality.  Ed- 
ucational, religious,  and  social  privileges  are 
of  the  best. 

For  bee-keepers  there  will  be  many  good 
openings  within  the  next  few  years;  but  it 
will  be  evident,  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  look  over 
the  ground  well  before  making  a  move;  and 
for  obvious  reasons  government  projects 
should  have  the  preference. 

Some  of  the  raih'oad  companies  advertise 
the  government  projects  when  the  lands  lie 
adjacent  to  their  tracks,  as  the  increased 
population  brings  business  of  a  profitable 
nature. 

The  fifteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress 
meets  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  2—7,  and 
anybody  who  is  anxious  to  get  posted  on  the 
subject  can  not  do  better  than  to  study  the 
proceedings  or  attend  in  pei'son.  The  irriga- 
tion movement  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  time,  as  its  consequences  are  far- 
reaching  and  revolutionary;  and  it  looks 
now  as  though  the  future  typical  American 
would  be  born  on  irrigated  soil. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OP  WAX  AND  NECTAR. 

The  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  at  Ba- 
ton Rouge  has  recently  published  a  bulletin 
(No.  91)  which  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
bee-keepers  —  if  they  understand  a  little  of 
chemistry.  On  page  4  it  alludes  to  cane  wax 
in  this  wise:  "The  properties  of  cane  wax 
were  first  studied  by  Avequin,  an  apotheca- 
ry of  New  Orleans,  over  sixty  yeai's  ago.  He 
named  the  substance  "  cerosin  "  (from  the 
Greek  ceros,  meaning  wax),  and  gives  the 
following  description  of  its  properties:  'It  is 
yellowish,  very  hard,  easily  pulverized  to  a 
white  powder,  and,  when  molded  in  the 
foi'm  of  a  candle,  burns  like  wax  or  sperma- 
ceti. It  melts  at  82  degrees  Centigrade,  so- 
lidifying again.at  S0°  C.  Its  specific  gi-av- 
ity  is  0.961  at  10  degrees.  It  is  odorless, 
unites  with  alkalies  only  with  difficulty,  and 
does  not  change  on  exposure  to  the  air.' 
Avequin,  by  scraping,  obtained  more  than 
two  grams  of  wax  from  a  stalk  of  purple 
cane.  He  also  showed  that  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  wax  escaped  into  the  juice  dur- 
ing millings  the  amount  of  this,  however, 
being  less  than  yijf  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  juice." 

Avequin's  work  has  been  confirmed  by 
Dumas  and  l^ewey. 

The  actual  amount  of  wax  in  Louisiana 
.''Ugar  can  may  be  expressed  thus: 

Pith.        Bundles.         Rind. 

Fat  and  wax,  .41  .72  .y« 

In  Louisiana  the  sugar  cane  seldom  reaches 


perfection;  but  in  tropical  countries  it  does, 
and,  naturally,  more  wax  will  be  present  in 
tropical  sugar.  Some  varieties  contain  much 
more  wax  than  others  produced  under  iden- 
tical conditions.  The  sugar-cane  plant  also 
contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  gums, 
xylan,  and  araban,  which  are  probably  use- 
ful in  wax-making,  when  cane  juice  is  fed 
to  bees. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  cane 
juice  and  flower  nectar,  as  the  analysis  given 
in  this  bulletin  shows,  when  compared  with 
an  analysis  of  nectar,  and  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  diffei'ence  between  cane  juice 
and  honey  except  that  the  former  contains 
more  water,  of  course. 

The  three  principal  sugars  of  the  cane  are 
— sucrose,  dextrose,  and  levulose. 

Sucrose  (Ci-H—O^^)  is  the  constituent  for 
which  the  cane  is  most  prized,  and  its  phys- 
ical properties  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire mention.  Its  solutions  rotate  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  the  specific 
rotation  being  -|-66.5.  By  means  of  invert- 
ing agents,  sucrose  is  split  up  into  equal 
parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  hence  the 
name  of  the  mi-KX,\xv&— invert  sugar. 

Dextrose  (C^Hi^o^),  sometimes  known  as 
grape  sugar,  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  sugar- 
cane. It  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  the  solution  rotating  to  the 
right — specific  rotation  -(-53. 

Levulose  (CH^^qc)^  sometimes  known  as 
fructose  or  fruit  sugar,  occurs  associated 
with  dextrose  in  all  parts  of  the  sugar-cane. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  much  less 
easily  crystallized  than  dextrose.  Solutions 
of  levulose  rotate  strongly  to  the  left,  the 
specific  rotation  at  20  degrees  Centigrade  be- 
ing —89.2. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  cane  sugar 
used  on  our  tables  is  pure  sucrose,  whereas 
honey  contains  dextrose  and  levulose  in  ad- 
dition to  sucrose.  Honey  also  contains  rare 
sugars,  gums,  and  acids,  just  as  cane  juice 
does,  all  derived  from  the  nectar  of  plants 
exuded  through  the  nectaries. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  honey-bees  ai'e 
far  better  workmen  than  the  sugar-manufac- 
turers, who  are  compelled  to  throw  away  the 
very  best  parts  of  the  cane  juice.  The  bee 
retains  these  vmimpaired  to  tickle  our  pal- 
ates. It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the  natural 
juice  of  sweet  plants  is  far  better  for  wax- 
making  than  granulated  sugar,  hence  the  ex- 
periments made  in  this  line  have  been  use- 
less. 

For  wax-making,  that  tropical  bee-keepers 
have  a  feed  far  better  than  we  of  the  North 
possess,  is  evident.  Those  who  believe  the 
transformation  of  nectar  into  honey  is  effect- 
ed by  the  saliva  of  bees  drawn  from  certain 
glands  would^  find  this  very  instructive  in- 
deed, for  it  is  evident  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  ever  happens.  The  spontaneous  inver- 
sion of  sucrose  in  nectar  of  flowers  can  be 
easily  explained  by  the  action  of  certain  en- 
zymes present  in  the  fluid,  which  transform 
the  sucrose  into  dextrose  and  levulose,  the 
principal  constituents  of  honey,  so  that  the 
saliva  theory  fades  completely  out  of  sight. 
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What  is  the  matter,  Dr.  Miller,  with  sheep 
in  an  apiary  when  the  hives  are  low  down'/ 
We  have  one  yard  in  a  sheep-pasture,  and  it 
suits  us  so  well  we  would  have  them  all  so 
if  we  could,  and  the  hives  are  low  down  too. 

I  wonder  if  the  readers  of  Gleanings  ful- 
ly appreciate  the  beautiful  tirst  page  of  the 
cover  of  Gleanings  during  the  present  year. 
I  believe  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise 
of  them.  I  find  myself  enjoying  these  cov- 
ers quite  as  much  as  the  contents  so  full  of 
interest  beneath  them. 

The  slogan  of  the  saloon  has  long  been, 
"You  can't  make  men  moral  bylaw."  It 
may  have  a  grain  of  truth  in  it;  but  I  notice 
that  our  new  national  pure-food  law  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  make  men  moral.  Table 
syrups  that  were  labeled  "Pure  Maple  Syr- 
up" a  year  ago  are  now  labeled  "Table 
Syrup;  50  per  cent  maple  and  50  per  cent 
cane-sugar  syrup." 

^^ 

Some  one  inquires  in  a  back  number  of 
Gleanings  how  to  poison  mice,  and  suggests 
sprinkling  strychnine  over  Hour.  Strych- 
nine is  extremely  bitter,  and  mice  or  rats 
are  not  fond  of  it.  The  following  has  proved 
very  useful  with  me:  Take  one  part  iiour, 
one  part  sugar,  and  one  part  arsenic;  mix 
thoroughly,  and  place  in  hives  or  where  the 
mice  pass,  and  they  will  disappear  very  fast. 
.^ 

"Over-ventilation  kills  more  bees  in  out- 
door wintering  than  any  one  thing  except 
starvation,"  writes  J.  E.  Hand  in  March  15th 
Gleanings,  and  he  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
I  should  say  the  smaller  the  entrance  for 
winter  the  better  provided,  it  is  not  entirely 
closed. 

I  have  most  of  my  hives  fitted  with  a  tin 
tube,  say  |  inch  in  diameter,  4  inches  long, 
running  through  the  outside  case,  packing, 
and  bi'ood-chamber,  live  or  six  inches  above 
the  bottom.  Then  I  am  not  worried  about 
their  getting  clogged.  In  very  cold  weather 
it  fills  nearly  or  quite  full  of  frost,  and  thus 
automatically  reduces  the  size  of  the  en- 
trance to  fit  the  weather.  If  the  lower  en- 
trance is  entirely  closed  it  does  no  harm, 
but  may  be  a  decided  advantage.  Thus  tit- 
ted  I  sometimes  do  not  visit  a  yard  of  bees 
for  several  months  during  winter. 

Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen  inquires  in  the  July 
15th  number  in  regard  to  the  proper  amount 
of  brimstone  to  be  used  for  killing  moth- 
worms   in   brood-combs,  and  also  for  fumi- 


gating comb  honey.  In  his  footnotes  the 
editor  says,  "  To  use  too  little  sulphur  does 
not  accomplish  the  object,  and  too  much  will 
turn  the  white  com-1)  surface  yellow."  The 
first  statement  is  quite  coiTect,  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  second  is  a  little  off  coloi*.  Don't 
you  mean  it  will  turn  the  combs  green? 
That's  the  way  it  works  with  me.  I  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  sulphuring  old 
wormy  brood-combs,  but  enough  to  know 
that  it  takes  a  large  amount  of  smoke  to  kill 
large  worms  in  their  webs.  Better  use  the 
point  of  a  shai'p  knife,  or  hang  them  over 
such  hives  as  are  not  at  work  in  sections. 

In  regard  to  white  coml)  honey,  I  have 
sulphured  during  the  last  three  years  some- 
where from  15,000  to  20,000  lbs.,  or  .-Jections, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  larv;c  of 
the  wax-moth,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bleach- 
ing, and  have  had  a  pretty  fair  chani^e  to 
learn  something  of  the  effect  of  sulphur 
smoke  on  white  combs.  I  u-ie  my  bleaching- 
room  for  this  purpose,  containing  about  900 
cubic  feet.  I  commenced  slowly  and  care- 
fully, increasing  the  amount  of  sulphur 
burned,  and  the  time  before  turning  it  off'  or 
changing  the  air  of  the  room.  I  have  a  side 
door  and  a  trap-door  overhead,  and  can  in 
thirty  seconds  drive  most  of  the  sulphur 
smoke  out,  so  I  can  control  the  use  of  smoke 
perfectly.  After  considerable  experiment- 
ing I  made  it  a  rule  to  burn  six  ounces  of 
sulphur,  and  leave  the  room  closed  for 
eighteen  minutes.  Later  I  found  some  combs 
with  little  spots  of  green,  and  I  reduced  the 
amount  to  five  ounces  of  sulphur  and  fifteen 
minutes'  time.  Still,  there  would  be  some 
combs  a  little  greened,  and  again  I  reduced 
the  amount  to  four  ounces  and  twelve  min- 
utes' time.  I  believe  that,  while  the  above 
rules  worked  very  well  for  bleaching,  none 
of  them  was  enough  to  kill  even  small  larvic 
of  the  wax-moth  on  the  combs.  I  know  it 
did  not  kill  them  all. 

Now  the  above  facts  are  not  very  accu- 
rate or  definite,  but  my  work  along  this  line 
has  taught  me  some  things  I  did  not  know 
before.  One  is  that  combs  of  section  honey 
vary  greatly  in  their  susceptibility  to  receiv- 
ing color  from  sulphur  smoke. 

The  combs  from  some  hives  will  take  two 
or  three  times  as  much  smoke  without  harm 
as  the  combs  from  other  hives.  I  believe 
there  is  even  more  difference  than  this,  as  I 
do  not  remember  ever  giving  such  enough 
to  affect  them  in  the  least. 

Those  sections  where  the  comb  is  thinnest 
and  cappings  most  delicate  appear  to  be 
the  ones  most  easily  or  quickly  att'ected  by 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  smoke,  while  the  sec- 
tions where  the  most  wax  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  comb  are  the  last  to  show 
color  when  receiving  an  overdose  of  smoke. 
I  say  the  laat,  but  really  I  don't  know  how 
much  you  would  have  to  give  them  to  green 
them,  for  I  have  treated  such  to  smoke  over 
and  over  again  without  in  the  least  aft'ecting 
them. 

Another  thing  that  I  believe  plays  a  part 
in  smoking  combs  (perhaps  a  very  important 
part)  is  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
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I  have  no  data  to  give,  but  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  much  lees  danger  of 
greening  combs  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry 
than  when  more  fully  saturated  with  moist- 
ure. In  other  words,  you  can  use  a  much 
larger  amount  of  smoke  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere than  in  a  damp  one. 

For  destroying  the  larv:«  of  the  wax-moth 
on  new  combs  i  should  treat  them  as  soon 
as  they  come  off  the  hives,  or  within  a  day 
or  two,  assured  that  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  smoke  will  be  effective  at  this  stage  than 
later.  A  neighbor  bee-keeper  treats  all  his 
surplus  honey  in  this  way,  and  says  he  nev- 
er is  troubled  with  worms  on  his  combs. 

I  have  I'ecently  built  a  small  room  for  this 
very  purpose,  containing  about  200  cubic 
feet  of  space  I  shall  begin  by  burning  half 
an  ounce  of  sulphur,  and  keep  close  for  fif- 
teen minutes  If  this  does  not  do,  I  pro- 
pose to  use  more  sulphur  or  keep  the  room 
closed  longer. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  two  articles 
by  A.  I.  and  E.  R.  Root  on  the  dandelion. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  years  that  this 
lowly  plant  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  people  in  general  and  bee-keepers  in 
particular.  My  heart  is  always  gladdened 
in  spring  time  when  they  throw  up  their 
great  honest  faces  to  the  sun  and  wind  and 
cold  of  May.  We  may  not  tread  the  streets 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  this  life,  but  we 
can  enjoy  seeing  the  roadsides  paved  with 
gold;  and  this  gold  does  not  demoralize,  for 
most  of  us  would  just  as  soon  see  these 
liowers  on  our  neighbors'  lawn  as  on  our  own. 
Besides,  they  play  an  important  part  in  bee- 
keeping. I  suppose  our  own  bees  have  gath- 
ered as  much  as  two  tons  of  honey  from 
this  source  the  past  spring,  perhaps  more. 
Our  bees  were  rather  short  of  stores,  and 
the  dandelious  have  supplied  the  lack  of 
stoi'cs,  and  saved  us  the  labor  of  feeding, 
and  helped  build  them  up  into  vigorous  col- 
onies before  clover  time,  all  at  the  same 
time,  notwithstanding  the  cold  spring. 

Have  our  young  friends,  the  bee-keepers 
of  the  future,  given  the  dandelion  much 
thought?  Have  jj^ou  noticed  the  tlovvei'-head 
is  not  one  but  many  tlowers?  To  support 
such  a  head  there  must  be  a  strong  stalk,  so 
the  stalk  is  cylindrical,  like  a  goose-quill, 
thus  giving  the  greatest  strength  for  matei'i- 
al.  Have  you  nt)ticed  how,  as  one  head 
after  another  blossoms,  they  bend  down  to 
the  earth  to  give  others  a  chance  to  lift  their 
head  so  the  bees  can  see  them  as  they  liy 
over  the  fields'.'  As  the  seeds  mature,  the 
stalk  lengthens  until  it  is  three  times  as  long 
as  when  the  blossoms  appeai'ed.  Again,  the 
stalk  straightens  up,  assuming  an  upright 
position  so  the  spring  breezes  may  carry  the 
seeds  away  to  form  new  colonies. 

If  you  count  the  stalks  on  each  plant  you 
will  find  them  al)out  twenty;  and  if  you 
(•ount  the  seeds  on  each  one  you  will  find 
them  to  number  about  260.  Thus  each  plant 
can  furnish  not  far  from  5000  seeds;  and  such 
seeds  !  If  we  look  at  them  through  a  glass 
we    shall    find     them    beautifully    grooved 


lengthwise,  and  almost  covered  with  little 
barbs  pointing  upward  so  that,  when  the 
seed  takes  its  flight  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mother-plant,  the  small  end  of  the  seed  will 
point  downward,  and,  alighting,  it  is  able  to 
work  its  way  down  through  the  grass  or 
into  the  soft  earth,  there  to  produce  a  new 
plant  to  bless  the  world.  Surely  the  Lord 
knew  he  was  making  a  good  thing  when  he 
made  the  dandelions;  and  if  he  has  so  care- 
fully provided  for  all  their  wants,  will  he 
not  provide  for  us  who  are  so  much  higher 
in  the  scale  of  life? 


WORKING  FOR  SECTION  HONEY. 

"Are  the  bees  at  work  on  basswood  now? 
I  see  it  is  nearly  in  full  bloom  on  some  of 
the  trees." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Brown,  they  have  been  doing 
pretty  well  for  the  past  tnree  days." 

"Isn't  the  bloom  late  this  year?" 

"Yes,  our  season  is  fully  two  weeks  late 
with  all  vegetation.  It  is  now  the  23d  of 
July,  with  only  a  few  of  the  earliest  trees  in 
full  bloom." 

' '  Did  you  get  much  surplus  honey  from 
clover?" 

"No.  There  are  very  few  sections  com- 
pleted as  yet;  but  if  this  good  weather  con- 
tinues for  a  week  or  ten  days  we  may  secure 
quite  a  crop  of  section  honey,  though  it  will 
be  impossible  to  have  a  large  yield  of  white 
honey  in  sections  for  1907." 

"  ^ou  say  there  are  a  very  few  sections 
completed." 

"Yes.  Some  hives  may  have  a  dozen  fin- 
ished sections  on  them.  I  do  not  think  that 
more  than  that  can  be  found  on  any  one 
hive." 

"Well,  that  is  about  as  my  bees  are,  and 
what  I  wished  to  ask  you  was  whether  I  had 
better  take  off  these  completed  sections  now 
or  wait  till  all  that  are  in  one  super  are  fin- 
ished." 

"That  will  depend  somewhat  on  how  much 
time  you  have  to  work  with  the  bees." 

"Well,  that  may  be  so.  But  will  it  pay 
me  to  spend  time  to  take  out  the  filled  sec- 
tions from  among  those  partly  filled  and  put 
those  that  have  only  starters  in  them  in  the 
place  where  the  filled  ones  are  taken  out?" 

"And,  again,  I  must  answer  by  saying  it 
all  depends  upon  how  much  time  you  have, 
or,  perhaps  better  expressed,  by  saying  it 
depends  upon  how  valuable  your  time  is  dur- 
ing the  flow  of  nectar  from  basswood.  If 
not  very  valuable,  then  it  loill  pay  you  to 
take  out  the  completed  sections  from  each 
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super  once  a  week;  but  if  very  valuable,  then 
I  should  say  it  would  not  pay." 

"  What  do  you  consider  not  very  valuable, 
and  very  valuableT' 

"How  do  you  want  it  expressed — in  dol- 
lars and  cents?" 
"Yes." 

"If  you  consider  your  time  worth  only 
$1.00  a  day,  then  I  think  it  would  pay  you 
to  take  off  the  sections  as  fast  as  they  are 
finished.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  consid- 
er your  time  worth  from  three  to  four  dol- 
lars a  day,  then  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay 
you  to  do  such  '  fussing  wox'k, '  as  it  is  called. ' ' 
"  Wherein  would  it  pay  if  my  time  was 
worth  only  $1.00  per  day?'' 

"First,  in  the  nice  appearance  of  the  hon- 
ey taken  off." 

"What  does  appearance  have  to  do  with 
this  matter?" 

"Appearance  in  comb  honey  has  very  much 
to  do  with  the  sale  of  it.  In  other  words,  the 
whiter  the  combs  are  sealed  in  the  sections, 
the  more  money  they  will  sell  for." 

"Yes;  but  how  much  extra  will  this  ap- 
pearance add  to  the  price?" 

"I  used  to  think  that  it  would  add  from 
one  to  two  cents  in  price  for  each  section; 
but  of  late  years  I  have  been  a  little  doubtful 
in  the  matter." 

"I  see;  but  if  it  added  only  one  cent  to  the 
price  of  each  section  I  would  have  to  take 
off  only  100  sections  each  day  to  pay  me  for 
my  time  at  $1.00  a  day.     Is  this  right?" 
"It  would  look  that  way." 
"Well,  if  I  could  not  take  out  more  than 
100  filled  sections  each  day  I  should  be  a  pret- 
ty poor  stick — should   not  be  worth  $1.00  a 
day  to   anybody.     I   actually  believe  that  I 
could   take   off   300   sections  a  day,  and  at 
your  figure   this  would   pay  me  the  $3.00  a 
day,  the  amount  you  have   allowed   me  for 
very  valuable  time.     Is  this  right?" 
"Perhaps  so." 

"Wherein  else  does  it  pay  besides  in  ap- 
pearance?" 

"It  is  calculated  that  the  bees  will  stoi'e 
more  honey  where  an  empty  space  is  made 
by  putting  empty  sections  with  starters,  and 
especially  where  such  sections  are  filled  with 
thin  foundation,  than  where  the  bees  have  to 
be  crowded  out  as  it  were  to  a  vacant  space 
at  the  outside  of  where  they  have  been  work- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  bees  are  believed 
to  nustle  in  with  greater  energy  to  fill  a  va- 
cant space  made  between  partly  filled  sec- 
tions in  which  they  are  at  work  than  they 
will  do  where  they  are  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way  of  working,  or  continually  adding 
from  the  outside." 

"How  much  can  be  gained  in  this  way?" 
"Anywhere  from  five  to  twenty  sections, 
according  to  the  conservativeness  of  the  one 
making  the  estimate." 

"Very  well.     Put  it  at  the  lowest,  and  we 
make  a  gain  of  five  sections  per  colony  dur- 
ing the  season,  do  we  not?" 
"Yes,  it  looks  that  way." 
"Then  if  I  can  go  over  50  colonies  a  day, 
I  shall  secure  350  extra  sections  shall  I  not?" 


"Yes." 

"And  at  ten  cents  each  this  will  gi-  )  me 
$25.00  to  add  to  what  I  had  from  the  .jetter 
appearance." 
"Possibly  so." 

"When  you  secured  that  large  crop  of  hon- 
ey some  years  ago,  how  did  you  work?" 

"By  taking  out  the  sections  each  week  as 
fast  as  they  were  completed." 

"Do  you  practice  that  plan  now?" 
"No." 
"Why?" 

"Because  I  do  not  think  it  pays  me." 
"  Have  you  ever   had    such  a  yield  since 
you  left  off  following  the  plan?" 

"No.  My  average  that  year  was  166  pounds 
to  the  colony,  and  the  highest  I  have  ever  re- 
corded since  I  left  off  the  plan  was  135  per 
colony." 

"Well,  then,  I  do  not  see  how  you  figure 
out  that  it  does  not  pay.  You  have  an  extra 
here  of  31  sections  to  the  colony,  and  this, 
added  to  the  extra  appearance,  would  give 
you  a  lot  to  buy  your  '  very  valuable '  time 
with." 

"But  you  know  of  late  years  an  offset  has 
been  figured  out  in  these  matters." 
"No.  What  is  that  offset?" 
"Keep  more  bees.  And  while  each  colo- 
ny may  not  give  quite  so  much  honey  as  by 
the  other  plan,  and  the  appearance  may  not 
be  quite  as  nice,  yet  in  the  aggregate,  when 
the  year  rolls  round,  theman  woi-kingon  the 
plan  of  keeping  more  bees  will  have  more 
cash  to  jingle  than  will  the  one  who  is  work- 
ing for  appearance  and  a  larger  yield  from 
each  individual  colony." 

"And  you  believed  it,  and  so  went  to 
keeping  more  bees  instead  of  working  as  you 
formerly  did?" 

"No.     I  should  not  like  to  say  just  that." 
"But  your  actions  admit  it." 
"Hardly." 
"Why  not?" 

"They  would  do  this,  if  I  were  as  ambi- 
tious and  energetic  as  in  former  years.  But 
advancing  age,  together  with  the  many  in- 
firmities accruing  therefrom,  compels  me  not 
only  to  spend  less  work  on  each  individual 
colony,  but  to  keep  fewer  colonies  as  well. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  more  ambitious  for 
more  rest  than  I  am  for  more  work." 

"I  see.  But  suppose  you  were  only  25 
years  old.  and  at  liberty  to  adopt  either  plan 
as  you  chose,  which  one  would  you  choose?" 
"The  old  plan  of  securing  the  greatest 
yield  with  the  nicest  possible  appearance 
would  give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  I  be- 
lieve, and  put  upon  the  market  a  class  of 
honey  which  would  tend  toward  building  the 
section-honey  industry  up  higher  and  higher 
than  would  the  plan  of  keeping  more  bees." 


Gov.  Folk  has  just  appointed  R.  M.  Wash- 
burne  pure-food  commissioner  for  that  State. 
He  has  the  power  to  appoint  six  food-inspect- 
ors as  his  assistants.  In  future,  dealers  in 
food  supplies  in  Missouri  will  have  to  show 
just  what  is  in  the  packages  sold  by  them. 
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ONLY  ONE   ENTRANCE. 

I  have  a  friend  whose  veracity  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  I  once  heard  it  said  that,  when 
he  said  a  thing  was  true,  it  was  true,  even  if 
it  was  not  true.  Of  course,  we  all  feel  much 
the  same  regarding  such  bee  keepers  as  Dr. 
Miller  and  Mr  Holtermann;  so  when  they 
argue  so  strongly  for  more  than  one  hive  en- 
trance to  the  hive  we  must  wonder  if  we  are 
correct  in  believing  that  one  is  best.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  the  fact  that  the  bees  are 
wont  to  close  all  but  one  is  not  conclusive, 
but  it  surely  has  weight.  The  instincts  of 
the  bee  must  be  in  the  main  right.  1  have 
often  known  the  bees  to  propolize  wholly  the 
second  opening. 

Of  course,  I  mean  entrance,  and  not  de- 
vice for  ventilation,  which  is  not  used  at  all 
by  the  bees,  and  so  is  no  entrance  at  all.  It 
may  be  well  at  times  to  ventilate  the  hive, 
and  in  this  case  it  may  be  well  to  raise  the 
upper  story  a  little.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of 
this,  and  feel  very  sure  that,  to  give  the 
double  opening  in  making  the  hive,  wouid 
be  a  mistake.  In  giving  the  two  openings 
there  is  chance  for  draft;  and  in  case  of  se- 
vere cold,  brood  may  be  chilled  and  much 
harm  done.  In  case  of  two  real  entrances, 
both  used  by  the  bees,  we  must  upon  occa- 
sion close  one,  and  then  there  is  likely  to  be 
loss  or  confusion  as  the  bees  miss  the  regular 

exit. 

I  believe  that  a  single  entrance,  as  usually 
made,  and  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  season  and  size  of  the  colo- 
ny, is  the  best  plan;  and  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  style  of  almost  all  of  the  hives  made  in 
the  country,  I  have  many  who  think  as  I  do. 
I  take  it  that  very  few  of  our  hives  are  made 
with  two  entrances.  I  would  always  plan 
the  entrance  so  that  it  could  be  much  en- 
larged in  times  of  great  heat  when  the  bees 
are  very  numerous  and  hard  at  work.  I 
would  have  an  arrangement  so  I  could  slight- 
ly raise  the  upper  story  to  ventilate;  but  as 
many  will  forget  to  close  this,  it  should  never 
be  a  second  entrance;  and  for  the  most  bee- 
keepers, it  would  better  be  omitted.  The 
cautious  expert  bee-keeper  will  use  such  ven- 
tilation to  good  purpose.  So  I  say  again 
that  I  believe  the  best  hives  will  have  only 
one  entrance. 

APICULTURE  AT  WASHINGTON. 

I  am  sure  we  may  all  rejoice  in  the  present 
personnel  of  the  Bee  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  have  recently  visited 
the  new  heads  of  the  Division,  and  am  very 
certain  that  splendid  work  will  be  done.  I 
believe   more    and    more    that  in  Dr.  E.  F. 


Phillips  we  have  a  very  able  man,  and  one 
who  has  had  tine  training  for  his  work.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  one  who  will 
work  with  his  might  to  do  the  craft  good. 
In  working  to  combat  our  bee  diseases,  and 
to  breed  better  bees,  he  has  hit  upon  the  very 
best  things  to  push  bee-keeping  to  a  higher 
eminence.  He  now  has  a  few  bees  at  the 
Department,  close  by  the  main  building, 
while  the  most  are  over  at  the  farm  at  Ar- 
lington. 

^^ 

DR.  G.   F.  WHITE. 

I  also  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  Dr. 
White.  We  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  work 
that  Dr.  White  has  done  for  us.  One  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  yet  made  in  the  real  sci- 
ence that  touches  most  deeply  the  interests 
of  bee-keepers  is  made  by  Dr.  White.  He 
has  cleared  up  many  uncertainties  that  have 
vexed  bee-keepers,  and  now  we  know  what 
is  what  regarding  the  terrible  disease  of 
' '  foul  brood, ' '  European  ' '  foul  brood, ' '  which 
we  may  consider  as  the  real  foul  brood,  was 
the  one  described  in  Europe,  and  which  is 
not  the  one  that  has  been  most  in  evidence 
in  America.  This  disease  works  earlier, 
leaves  many  cells  uncapped,  leaves  a  looser 
scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  has  not 
the  elastic  ropiness  and  rank  odor  of  the  dis- 
ease that  is  most  known  to  American  bee- 
keepers. It  is  thought  to  be  more  contagious 
than  the  other,  and  is  more  likely  to  disap- 
pear without  treatment.  Yet  it  is  a  scourge, 
and  is  to  be  feai'ed.  The  specific  bacillus 
that  produces  this  malady  is  easily  cultivat- 
ed on  most  culture  media,  and  so  can  not  be 
mistaken  by  the  expert  bacteriologist  for  the 
other,  which,  we  will  see,  is  very  different. 
Cheyne's  Bacillus  alvei  is  the  species  that 
causes  this  European  foul  bi'ood,  and  the  one 
that  has  been  known  in  America,  principal- 
ly in  New  York,  as  "black  brood." 

The  other  disease,  American  foul  brood,  is 
the  one  that  the  most  of  us  have  known  in 
the  States.  This  is  the  well-known  ropy, 
ill-smelling,  elastic,  not  so  contagious,  but 
more  pertinacious  disease,  so  well  known  to 
many  of  us  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  only  form  in  many  of  the  bee-keeping 
sections  of  our  country.  That  this  species, 
which  Dr.  White  calls  Bacillus  larvce,  is 
quite  distinct,  is  certain,  not  only  from  the 
differences  suggested  above,  but  it  is  much 
more  difiicult  to  grow,  as  it  will  not  develop 
on  most  of  the  common  cultures  that  are 
familiar  to  bacteriologists.  Dr.  White  found 
that  it  did  grow  well  on  a  culture  medium 
made  from  crushed  bee  larvte.  This  led  him 
to  give  it  its  specific  name.  Dr.  White  has 
now  some  more  data  of  great  interest  to  give 
us  which  will  soon  appear  in  print.  I  saw 
cultures  of  this  bacillus  which  were  rank  in- 
deed. This  work  of  Dr.  White  has  been 
criticised  by  some  of  our  writers,  but  it  would 
not  be  wei'e  they  competent  workers  in  this 
held,  or  were  they  fully  informed  in  the  mat- 
ter. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  these  conclu- 
sions, and  they  are  of  great  value  to  us.  We 
may  well  rejoice  that  we  have  one  so  com- 
petent to  work  in   this   line,  and  may  look 
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forward  confidently  for  results  in  other  fields, 
like  pickled  brood  and  bee  paralysis  as  Dr. 
White  gets  time  to  investigate  in  these  lines. 

PARCELS-POST. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  that  would  help 
our  common  people  so  much  as  a  parcels 
post  such  as  most  European  people  are  favor- 
ed with.  We  now  are  limited  to  four  pounds, 
and  must  pay  32  cents  per  pound  for  sealed 
mail,  16  for  merchandise,  8  for  books  and 
magazines,  and  4  for  papers.  Our  rural  ser- 
vice can  not  carry  parcels,  and  so  is  carried 
on  at  a  great  loss.  It  is  probable  that  the 
$30,000,000  loss  could  all  be  saved,  and  a 
clean  one  hundred  million  more  were  all  the 
plans  arranged  for  the  people  rather  than 
for  the  express  companies.  The  National 
Grange  is  working  for  this,  and  the  admin- 
istration favors  it,  as  it  does  every  thing 
that  helps  the  people.  Let  us  all  "cry  aloud 
and  spare  not."  Let  the  motto  be,  less  post- 
age, never  more  than  5  cts.  per  pound,  and 
at  least  a  25-pound  package.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  a  one-cent  rate  per  pound  for 
any  package,  with  a  limit  for  letters,  would 
pay  and  leave  no  deficit,  with  the  right 
management.  Let  us  try  it.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  all  talk  it,  and  demand  it  of  our  Con- 
gressmen. 


BEE.  K&EPING 

IN  THE  ^OUTHV£5T 


LOUIS  SCtiOlL 


Good  news  from  the  South,  Mr.  Editor. 
Texas  has  a  pure-food  law — no  longer  a  part 
of  the  dumping-grounds  for  adulterators. 

Save  the  bits  of  wax  and  melt  them  up. 
Just  so  much  extra  profit  which  is  going  to 
waste  in  entirely  too  many  apiaries. 

Save  the  waste  honey,  and  the  washings 
from  cappings,  extractor,  uncapping  and 
other  honey-cans,  etc.,  and  make  into  vine- 
gar. Use  clean  rain  water  in  the  washings. 
This  is  another  waste  which  would  arnount 
to  much  extra  profit  if  saved. 
^t 

The  sumacs  of  Texas,  Dr.  Miller,  are  not 
very  much  unlike  Rhus  (jlabra,  with  their 
large  white  panicles  or  spikes  of  small  flowers. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Chambers  meant  in  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal.  The  fiowers  are  small,  but 
there  are  great  white  plumes  of  them— p.  H08 

The  higher  prices  of  wax,  and  the  great 
loss  of  colonies  this  spring,  have  caused  a 
thorough  sorting  of  combs  by  those  bee-keep- 
ers who  are  up  to  the  times.  There  ought 
to  be  fewer  drone  combs,  and  crooked  and 
defective  ones  now,  and    those   left   behind 


should  be  all  the  best  to  be  had.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  there's  been  a  drop  in  wax 
prices. 

Combs  infected  with  larvaj  of  the  wax-moth 
are  set  out  in  the  sun  against  some  obstacle 
so  that  there  are  no  sheltered  parts  under 
which  the  "worms"  may  hide  from  the  sun. 
Then  watch  them  ' '  hike  out, ' '  and  ?tie  sun 
gets  them,  leaving  the  combs  free  of  the  pest. 
Don't  leave  the  combs  out  too  long  or  in  too 
hot  a  sun  or  they  will  melt.  Hundreds  of 
combs  have  been  "disinfected"  in  this  way 
in  our  yards. 

.^ 

The  end-bar  projections  of  the  shallow 
Hoffman  extracting-frames  are  not  a  nuisance 
when  uncapping,  and  they  are  most  valuable 
in  the  hive  for  fast  manipulations.  A  little 
knack  in  bringing  the  knife  in  and  out  of 
play  when  uncapping  can  be  easily  acquired, 
and  will  become  so  natural  with  the  operator 
that  the  projections  or  spacers  are  never  in 
the  way.  Twelve  years  of  experience  has 
taught  me  this,  and  I  have  uncapped  combs 
in  all  kinds  of  frames. 


Doolittle  and  Clark,  page  889,  are  right. 
There  are  strains  of  extra-yellow  bees  that 
are  hardy  and  hustlers.  Out  of  a  yard  of  43 
colonies,  the  7  best  ones  are  the  yellowest  in 
the  apiary,  and  will  average  100  pounds  of 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey  each.  The 
best  is  filling  its  sixth  thirty-pound  super  now. 
They  are  all  daughters  of  one  golden  mother, 
but  not  entirely  pure  Italian,  having  just  a 
sprinkle  of  Holy  Land  blood  in  her.  It  is 
not  enough  to  hurt  for  breeding-purposes,  as 
her  daughters  have  all  come  up  to  her  notch, 
and  some  better,  as  honey-gatherers,  and  from 
color  and  appearance  they  would  be  called 
pure  goldens.  They  are  a  little  more  cross, 
but  it's  the  honey  I  am  after. 


A  PURE-FOOD  LAW  IN  TEXAS. 

The  editor  will  have  to  quit  calling  the 
South  the  dumping-ground  for  adultei'atfid 
stuff,  for  Texas  has  a  pure-food  law  right  in 
line  with  other  States.  This  law  was  creat- 
ed by  the  last  legislature,  and  conforms  to 
the  United  States  pure-food  law.  The  pure- 
food  bill  is  known  as  House  Bill  5,  creating 
a  pure-food  commission,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5000  a  year,  located  at  the  College  of 
Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Govern- 
or, of  a  pure-food  commissioner,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $2000  a  year;  a  deputy  commissioner, 
with  $1200  a  year,  and  a  stenographer  for 
the  office  at  $600  a  year.  The  act  is  to  pre- 
vent adulteration,  fraud,  and  deception  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  of  food, 
drink,  paints,  and  drugs.  By  adulteration 
is  defined  the  mixing  with  any  substance  any 
thing  which  dejireciates  its  strength  and  pur- 
ity; the  addition  of  a  cheaper  substance;  the 
abstraction  of  a  constituent  or  ingredient; 
selling  an  imitation  for  another  article;  if 
any  is  diseased,  decomposed,  putrid,  infect- 
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ed,  tainted,  or  rotten.     This  applies  to  milk, 
or  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

It  is  high  time  now  that  other  States  not 
yet  having  a  pure-food  law  should  get  one, 
as  they  will  otherwise  be  the  sufferers  from 
the  adulterators  who  must  "pull  out"  from 
the  States  having  these  laws.  Texas  is  not 
really  so  far  behind,  after  all,  as  many  may 
have  supposed. 

.& 

AN  IDEAL  SHALLOW  FRAME. 

The  shallow  Hoffman  (5|  deep)  frames 
have  been  improved  "a  whole  lot"  by  mak- 
ing the  end-bars  full  |  inch  thick  instead  of 
J  and  scant  y\  inch  as  before  made.  A 
thickness  of  y^  inch  seems  to  be  only  a  very 
small  fraction,  but  this  addition  makes  a 
much  stronger  frame.  Now  let's  improve 
this  frame  still  more  by  making  the  top-bar 
thicker  but  narrower,  and  we  shall  have 
what  I  call  my  ideal  frame.  The  top-bars 
should  be  only  i  inch  wide  the  entire  length 
— no  offsets  or  shoulders  for  the  end-bars  to 
butt  against.  They  should  be  |  inch  thick 
to  prevent  sagging.  I  have  tried  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  prefer  these  to  all.  They 
give  more  space  between  top- bars,  hence  bet- 
ter for  tiering  up,  and  by  far  a  great  advan- 
tage in  divisible- brood-chamber  hives.  There 
arejio  more  burr-combs  than  with  the  wide 
top-bars. 

In  uncapping  there  is  no  frame  better  than 
with  such  width  of  top-bars  and  the  regular 
|-inch  bottom-bars,  as  the  knife  is  simply 
laid  against  the  two,  and  the  comb  sliced 
down  in  one  swoop.  With  the  wide  top-bars, 
and  the  frames  spaced  the  regular  distance, 
there  is  more  or  less  trouble,  as  the  comb 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  wood. 

No  groove  for  inserting  foundation  is  nec- 
essary on  the  top- bars,  as  I  do  not  need 
them^ — especially  in  bulk-comb-honey  produc- 
tion. Where  the  combs  are  cut  out  and  foun- 
dation put  in  its  place  time  and  again,  the 
groove  is  used  only  once,  the  first  time.  The 
groove  only  weakens  the  frame,  and  it  is  re- 
ally easier  to  fasten  the  edge  of  the  founda- 
tion on  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  top-bar  than 
to  insert  it  into  the  groove,  either  when  fast- 
ening with  melted  wax  or  the  hot-plate-ma- 
chine fastener. 

Such  frames  are  easier  and  cheaper  to 
make,  I  am  sure,  as  there  are  fewer  shoulders 
to  cut  out,  no  grooves,  and  only  one  plain 
width.  What  think  you  of  such  frames,  and 
the  cost  of  them,  Mr.  Editor? 
.^ 

ROBBING  AND  SOME  "CURES." 

One  of  the  most  provoking  nuisances  is  a 
bad  case  of  robbing;  and  I  have  seen  many 
apiarists  who,  in  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
knew  not  how  to  proceed  with  such  cases. 
When  /  find  a  colony  is  being  robbed  in  the 
apiary,  an  armful  of  hay  and  a  bucket  of  wa- 
ter is  my  remedy.  The  hay,  grass,  weeds,  or 
what  may  be  handiest,  is  thrown  over  the 
entrance,  loosely,  so  the  bees,  a  few  at  a  time, 
can  pass  through,  and  the  whole — hay,  hive, 
bees,  and  all — are  given  a  good  sprinkling  of 
water. 


The  robbers  scamper  out  of  this  mess  in  a 
hurry,  and  go  home:  and  those  new-comers 
that  nose  around  also  soon  retire,  for  a  while 
at  least.  Then  the  colony  is  exchanged  for 
a  stronger  one  and  set  on  its  place.  This 
usually  settles  it.     See  cuts  on  next  page. 

When  bees  "go  crazy"  over  a  stack  of  su- 
pers or  combs  in  hives,  especially  when  the 
stacks  have  a  leak,  there  is  often  great  dan- 
ger of  such  a  demoralization  that  every  thing 
on  the  place  is  stung.  This  is  most  disagree- 
able when  living  in  a  city,  as  I  do.  We  had 
such  a  case  yesterday — got  started  before  I 
came  home,  and  the  women-folks  had  to  play 
prisoners  in  their  respective  homes.  The  air 
was  full  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
bees,  and  half  a  dozen  stacks  of  newly  ex- 
tracted supers  were  covered  with  a  wild  an- 
gry mass.  The  Jumbo  smoker  and  some 
coal  oil  and  a  brush  were  resorted  to  in  this 
case.  The  bees  were  smoked  from  the  hives; 
and  with  the  brush,  coal  oil  was  "painted  " 
over  the  hive  connections,  only  one  stroke 
over  each  being  all  that  was  necessary.  In 
te7i  minutes  all  was  quiet — yes,  the  scared 
people  wanted  to  know  where  the  bees  had 
gone  to.  I  have  used  this  for  years  most 
effectively. 


A  FEW  THINGS  NOT  TO  DO   IN  BEE 
KEEPING. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


LMr.  Alexander  always  writes  valuable  helpful  arti- 
cles, but  this  one  on  the  don'ts  of  bee-keeping  is  one 
of  his  best.  It  should  be  read  alike  by  the  veteran  as 
well  as  the  beginner.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  some 
might  cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  their  hats,  where  it 
could  be  seen  and  read  often.— Ed.] 

While  we  are  so  free  to  tell  the  inexperi- 
enced what  they  should  do  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed, would  it  not  be  well  to  remind  them 
of  some  things  they  should  not  do? 

INVENTING  HIVES. 

First,  don't  spend  either  time  nor  money  in 
trying  to  construct  a  new  form  of  hive — not 
but  that  there  are  some  serious  faults  in 
nearly  all  of  our  standard  hives,  but  let  the 
experienced  bee-keeper  remedy  those  faults. 

MANAGEMENT   OF  WEAK   COLONIES;   HOW  TO 
PREVENT  ROBBING. 

Don't  allow  your  bees  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  robbing.  Hundreds  of  weak  colonies  are 
lost  annually  by  this  provoking  habit  which 
is  frequently  caused  by  the  neglect  of  their 
owner.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  taking 
our  bees  from  their  winter  quarters,  a  few  at 
a  time,  is  that  it  almost  invariably  starts 
robbing.    The  colonies  that  are  taken  out 
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first,  and  have  had  their  cleansing  flight,  be- 
ing well  located  are  in  prime  condition  to 
attack  every  colony  that  is  taken  out  later, 
and  before  they  become  located  the  bees 
from  those  that  were  taken  out  first  have  full 


A  BAD  CASE  OF  ROBBING.  —  SEK  PRECEDING 
PAGE. 

swing  at  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  costly  and  unpleasant 
state  of  things,  where  you  have  to  set  out 
your  bees  at  difl'erent  times,  first  contract 
the  entrance  of  every  colony;  then  as  soon  as 
you  find  a  colony  that  is  being  robbed,  even 
though  it  is  only  just  started,  close  it  up  and 
keep  it  so  for  several  days;  then  if  they  have 
any  brood,  set  them  on  top  of  a  strong  colo- 
ny with  a  queen-excluder  between.  If  they 
have  no  brood,  and  still  have  a  queen,  give 
them  a  comb  containing  bi'ood  from  some 
other  colony. 

In  putting  two  colonies  together  in  this 
way  don't  disturb  either  of  them  any  more 
than  you  can  help,  especially  the  stronger 
one.  If  you  keep  a  close  watch  on  your  api- 
ary, and  treat  them  as  above  described,  you 
can  save  nearly  all  of  your  weak  colonies 
with  but  little  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  your  apiary  from  getting  into  that 
tlemoralized  condition  which  they  frequent- 
ly do  when  they  find  several  weak  colonies 
which  they  can  overpower  with  but  little 
loss  of  bees. 

A  CAUTION  AGAINST   MAKING   INCREASE   TOO 
RAPIDLY. 

Then  the  desire  for  more  bees  is  almost 
sure  to  tempt  the  inexperienced  to  divide 
his  colonies  to  that  extent  that  they  are  al- 
most worthless,  either  for  surplus  or  to  try 
to  winter.  So,  don't  make  your  increase  too 
fast.  If  you  do,  you  will  not  only  lose  your 
prospect  of  securing  a  fair  surplus,  but  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  lose  many  colonies 
during  the  following  winter. 

KEEP  GOOD  BEES  AND  PRODUCE  GOOD  HONEY. 

Then  don't  be  contented  in  keeping  bees 
that  are  not  good  honey-gatherers.  This  is 
the  principal  thing  we  keep  bees  for;  and  if 
they  fail  to  give  us  a  good  surplus  when  they 


should,  supersede  their  queens  with  queens 
of  a  good  honey-gathering  strain. 

Then  don't  produce  poor-looking  comb 
honey.  You  have  no  more  excuse  for  pro- 
ducing poor  stuff  than  the  dairyman  has  for 
producing  poor  butter;  but  produce  a  quality 
that  you  will  take  pride  in  stamping  on  every 
package  of  it  your  name  and  address. 

SOME  GOOD   "DON'TS." 

Don't  set  your  bees  in  a  place  where  they 
will  annoy  the  public.  Either  keep  them 
where  they  will  not  disturb  any  one,  or  sell 
them  and  go  out  of  the  business. 

Don't  allow  drone  comb  in  any  hive  ex- 
cept one  or  two,  and  see  that  these  hives 
have  choice  breeding  queens.  There  is  no 
more  profit  in  keeping  a  colony  of  bees  where 
a  large  per  cent  of  their  combs  is  drone  comb 
than  thei'e  would  be  in  keeping  a  poultry- 
yard  of  roosters. 

Don't  allow  king  birds,  skunks,  toads,  and 
snakes  to  hang  around  your  apiary.  If  you 
do  they  will  weaken  the  working  force  of 
every  colony. 

Don't  think  that  bees  will  give  you  good 
results  in  either  increase  or  sui'plus  honey  if 
you  neglect  them  and  fail  to  do  your  part. 
The  day  is  past  when  the  word  "  kick"  has 
any  bearing  on  bee-keeping.  The  man  who 
conducts  his  business  in  a  careless  slipshod 
way,  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  and  that 
will  come  out  all  right,  is  only  fooling  him- 
self; and  the  sooner  he  realizes  it  to  be  a  fact, 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  So,  don't  try 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  look  close  to  all 
the  minor  parts;  and  when  you  have  united 
them  into  one  fine  method  for  practice  you 
will  be  well  rewarded  for  your  study  and 
perseverance. 

Don't  spend  any  time  in  worrying  over  the 
frequency  of  poor  seasons,  but  spend  your 


CURE 


FOR       ROBBING 
HOME. 
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time  in  preparing  your  bees  to  make  the 
most  they  can  of  any  kind  of  season  that 
comes,  then  you  will  be  almost  surpiised  to 
see  how  few  poor  seasons  there  are.  We 
have  not  had  a  really  poor  season  in  35  years, 
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while  some  of  my  neighbors  complain  of  a 
poor  season  nearly  every  summer. 

SECOND-HAND   HONEY  PACKAGES. 

I  almost  beg  of  you  not  to  buy  second- 
hand packages  to  ship  extracted  honey  in. 
I  don't  know  when  1  ever  read  better  advice 
than  our  friend  Muth  gave  us  a  short  time 


KIG.  l.^HU.ME  OF  .AK.SKS  BKAY,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CALIFORNIA 

ago  in  Gleanings  on  this  subject.  Don't 
use  those  poor  packages.  If  you  do,  you  not 
only  bear  down  the  market  price  of  honey 
but  you  indirectly  raise  the  freight  rate. 

Don't  bother  with  starters  of  comb  founda- 
tion in  your  breeding  or  extracting  frames; 
but  put  in  full  sheets  of  foundation  and  pre- 
vent your  bees  from  building  that  worst  nui- 
sance of  the  apiary — namely  drone  comb. 
The  man  with  a  lew  colonies  may  have 
time  to  fuss  with  starters;  but  if  you  have 
many  hives  to  care  for,  the  sooner  you  cut 
out  this  starter  business,  and  the  shifting 
around  the  apiary  of  brood,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  your  net  income.  The  earlier 
in  the  spring  you  can  have  every  hive 
in  your  apiary,  and  every  comb  in  those 
hives  filled  with  worker  brood,  then  keep 
them  so  to  the  end  of  the  season,  the  less 
reason  you  will  have  to  worry  about  poor 
honey  seasons  and  overstocking.  We  have 
never  had  a  strong  colony  of  bees  backed 
up  with  a  hive  full  of  worker  brood  fail  to 
give  us  a  good  surplus. 

preparing  for  w^inter. 
Don't  neglect  to  prepare  your  bees  early 
in  the  season  for  winter.  This  part  of  the 
business  should  here  at  the  north  be  all  fin- 
ished befoi-e  September  10.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent we  are  preparing  our  bees  all  summer 
for  the  next  season;  then  when  the  final 
finish  comes,  the  last  of  August,  we  have 
but  little  to  do,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
winter  with   less   loss  if  they  have  a  chance 


to  quiet  down  and  are  undisturbed   during 
the  fall  months. 

Don't  try  to  winter  weak  colonies.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  save  all  you  can,  then  feed 
them  syrup  made  from  granulated  sugar  as 
soon  as  the  harvest  commences  to  close,  so 
as  to  keep  them  breeding  until  they  are 
strong  in  bees.  If  you  attend  to  them  in 
this  way  they  will  often 
be  your  best  colonies 
in  the  spring;  but  if  you 
can  not  do  this  you 
had  better  unite  two  or 
more  together  in  the 
fall;  for  a  weak  colony 
in  the  fall  is  usually  a 
dead  one  in  the  spring. 
Don't  try  to  winter  a 
queen  the  third  winter. 
I  am  sure  it  doesn't  pay. 
She  is  almost  sure  to 
die,  either  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring;  and  .f 
she  lives  she  is  so  slow 
to  start  brood  in  the 
spring  that  you  will 
have  a  weak  colony  un- 
til mid-summer;  and  it 
will  require  more  val- 
uable time  to  build  it 
up  than  thi'ee  queens 
would  cost 

Don't  fail  to  keep 
your  bees  as  warm  and 
comfortable  as  is  pos- 
sible during  the  first 
four  or  five  weeks  after  taking  them  from 
their  winter  quarters.  We  contract  the  en- 
trances of  all  colonies  to  f  by  1  or  2  inches 
In  domg  so  it  prevents  robbing  to  quite  an 
extent,  and  helps  them  to  enlarge  their 
brood-nest,  which  is  very  important  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  also  try  to  retain 
all  the  heat  we  can  at  the  top  of  the  hive. 
We  put  a  piece  of  canvas  first  over  the 
top  of  the  frames,  then  a  board  under  cov- 
er, cleated  so  as  to  form  two  dead-air 
spaces;  then  our  outside  telescope  top, 
which  is  kept  well  painted  so  as  to  prevent 
any  rain  from  entering  the  hive.  You  may 
think  this  is  taking  more  pains  than  is  nec- 
essary. We  think  it  has  much  to  do  toward 
helping  the  bees  to  give  us  a  nice  surplus 
during  the  summer. 

Don't  put  your  bees  into  winter  quarters 
that  will  subject  them  to  unnatural  condi- 
tions. If  you  do  you  will  lose  many  colo- 
nies, both  during  the  winter  and  spring.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  save  a  colony  that 
has  been  poorly  wintered.  We  may  talk 
and  write  of  the  thousand  and  one  different 
things  connected  with  successful  bee-keep- 
ing; but  when  they  are  all  summed  up  the 
whole  combined  is  not  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  perfect  wintering.  We  could  make 
more  money  the  following  season  from 
strong  colonies  when  taken  from  their  win- 
ter quarters  if  they  were  in  nail-kegs  than 
could  be  made  from  little  weak  sickly  col- 
onies in  the  best  hive  that  was  ever  con- 
structed. 
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I  will  close  by  saying,  before  I  run  off  on 
the  subject  of  wintering,  that  close  attention 
to  all  things  connected  with  your  bees  is  the 
magic  word  that  unlocks  the  door  to  success 
in  bee-keeping. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A  Visit  to  the  Apiary  of  Moses  M.  Bray. 


BY  W.   A..  PRYAL. 


It  was  during  a  day  late  in  October  that  I 
visited  Mr.  Moses  Bray,  an  old-time  bee- 
keeper in  Santa  Clara  Co.,  this  State.  The 
hillsides  in  the  canyons  were  well  wooded, 
and,  in  a  fair  season,  the  honey-yield,  I  was 
told,  is  very  fair  through  these  canyons  and 
ravines  on  the  land  side  of  the  mountains. 
Off  toward  the  Pacific,  or  water  side,  the  hon- 
ey secretion  is  not  so  good,  owing  mostly  to 
the  cooler  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Bray  is  a  very  fine  old  gentleman,  and 
has  lived  in  these  mountains  for  nearly  forty 
years — see  Fig.  1.  Twenty-six  years  ago  he 
was  a  cripple,  rheumatism  having  got  such  a 
hold  of  him  that  he  could  hardly  walk.  At 
that  time  he  had  a  colony  of  bees  in  a  crack- 
er-box. 

FEROCIOUS  BEES. 

Crippled  and  all  as  he  was,  he  went  bee 
hunting  and  soon  had  twenty-four  colonies 
captured  from  bee-ti'ees.     He  states  that  they 
were     the 
worst  -  behav- 
ed bees  he  ev- 
er    ' '  ran     up 
against,"   and 
at    one     time 
the  number  of 
stings    he    i^e- 
ceived  seemed 
to  be  nearly  a 
thousand. 

RHEUMATISM 

VS. 
BEE-STINGS. 

Therein  lay 
the  cure  for 
the  malady 
that  had  so 
long  crppled 
him.  The 
rheumatism 
was  routed  by 
the  poison 
from  the 
stings,  and 
the  ex-patient 
vowed  then 
and  there  that 
he  would  stay 
with  the  bees. 

AN  IDEAL  API- 
ARY   SITE. 

At  the  time 
of  my  visit  Mr. 
Bray's     aver- 


age number  of  colonies  has  been  about  one 
hundred,  and  the  yield  a  little  over  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  colony,  with  some  extracted 
honey  also.  His  apiary  is  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  not  far  from  the  residence — Fig.  2.  This 
location  is  ideal  in  many  ways,  especially  as 
it  takes  the  bees  away  fi'om  the  roadway  be- 
low; and  it  gives  the  hives  an  early  exposure 
to  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Then  an 
extracting-house  could  be  placed  so  that  all 
the  hives  could  be  run  to  it  by  gravity,  there- 
by saving  heavy  loads  in  handling  and  lift- 
ing. Then  the  honey  could  be  run  to  the 
honey-house  below  by  means  of  a  pipe.  The 
hives,  too,  would  get  the  last  rays  of  the  sun, 
all  of  which  would  be  better  than  if  the  col- 
onies were  in  the  valley.  Against  this  scheme 
is  the  one  that,  during  windy  periods  ( which 
are  very  seldom),  the  bees  would  find  it  hard 
winging  their  way  to  their  respective  hives. 

bray's   REVERSIBLE  FRAME. 

Mr.  Bray  is  something  of  a  genius.  He 
shows  a  number  of  handy  implements  of  his 
designing.  Some  two  years  ago  he  conceiv- 
ed a  spring  attachment  for  end-bars,  which 
also  makes  it  easy  to  make  a  frame  a  rever- 
sible one.  Fig.  3  will  probably  make  the  de- 
vice easily  understood.  A  piece  of  sheet 
iron  is  bent  in  the  shape  of  an  L.  A  hole  is 
bored  near  one  end,  and  a  slot  parallel  to 
the  edges  of  the  strip  is  made  near  the  other 
end  of  the  top-bar.  Into  the  frame  small 
staples  are  driven  equi-distant  from  the 
screw,  so  that,  no  matter  which  way  the  iron 
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hanger  is  turned,  up  or  down  the  frame,  the 
slot  will  slip  over  a  staple.  The  latter  also 
serves  to  space  the  frame  from  the  ends  of 
the  hive.  At  diagonal  corners  on  the  sides 
of  the  frame  are  more  small  staples  for  comb- 
spacers.  The  hive  shown  in  the  half-tone  is 
a  special  queen-rearing  hive  of  Mr.  Bray's 
designing.  His  manner  of  wiring  is  some- 
what novel,  although,  perhaps,  not  new. 
While  I  was  posing  Mr.  Bray  for  a  picture  of 
himself  and  bee-yard,  the  genial  Pat  Keating 


THE  BEES  OF  THE  CARNIC  ALPS. 


The  Curious  Hives   Used  by  the  Natives; 
Carniolan  Bees. 


FIG.    3.- 


-PATRICK   KEATING   AND   MOSES   BRAY   SHOWING   NEW   PLAN 
FOB  REVERSING  HANGING  FRAMES. 


stepped  upon  the  scene,  as  he  wanted  to 
show  Mr.  Bray  (and  others  too,  I  suppose) 
some  of  the  good  features  of  his  bee-veil. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

[The  manner  of  reversing  the  frame  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Bray  greatly  resembles  the 
Heddon  reversible  frame  of  the  eighties,  and 
now  discarded.  Such  a  frame  is  considered 
too  expensive  by  the  average  buyer  of  hives. 
— Ed.] 


BY  RALPH   BENTON,   B.  S. 

Assistant  in  Entomology,  University  of  California. 

The  peasants  of  the  Austrian  and  Carnic 
Alps  are  extensive  bee-keepers.  They  have 
a  rare  race  of  bees;  and,  though  a  simple  and 
agriculturally  primitive  people,  have  done 
much  to  take  ad- 
vantage ,  of  their 
stock  in  trade. 
Winding  in  among 
the  Carnic  Alps  is 
the  broad  and  shal- 
low yet  swift-run- 
ning Save  River 
with  its  turbulent 
mountain  tributa- 
ries rushing  on  to 
meet  the  slow-mov- 
ing, sluggish  Dan- 
ube threading  its 
way  through  the 
plains  of  Hungary. 
The  people  who  in- 
habit these  narrow 
valleys  among  the 
rocky  spurs  are 
Slovenians,  and 
cling  tenaciously 
to  their  language 
and  national  cus- 
toms against  the 
encroachments  of 
German  Austria. 
Their  system  of 
bee-keeping  is  pe- 
culiarly their  own. 
The  hives  are 
made  of  thin  ma- 
terial, about  three 
feet  in  length,  six 
inches  in  depth, 
and  perhaps  hfteen 
inches  in  breadth. 
The  bottom-board 
is  but  loosely  se- 
cured by  four  iron 
nails,  or  in  some 
cases  screws,  and 
projects  in  front 
two  or  three  inches 
to  form  the  alight- 
ing -board.  The 
fronts  of  the  hives 
alone  are  movable, 
and  are  tempora- 
rily secured  by  in- 
serting the  top  edge  close  under  the  slight- 
ly projecting  top-iboard,  and  then  wedging 
in  by  pvishing  in  snugly  along  the  bottom- 
board.  The  front  pieces  contain  the  en- 
trance three  to  four  inches  long.  On  these 
fronts  are  usually  painted  scenes  illustrative 
of  some  well-known  proverb  or  a  cardinal 
event  in  Biblical  history,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. The  hives  are  placed  one  above 
the  other  in  rows  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  or  even 
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longer  rows —a  hundred  or  two  hundred  col- 
onies thus  occupying  a  single  shed,  the  depth 
of  the  hives'  length,  with  open  front.  The 
fronts  of  the  hives  thus  painted  form  a  strik- 
ing front  to  the  shed.  The  writer  has  traced 
Biljle  history  from  the  Creation  down  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  depicted  on  the  fronts 
forming  the  side  of  a  single  shed. 

Hives  so  constructed  lend  themselves  easi- 
ly to  transportation.  With  a  bit  of  evergreen 
stuffed  in  the  entrance  just  at  nightfall  the 
bee-keeper  can  load  as  many  as  a  hundred 
colonies  on  a  single  wagon;  and  when  well 
on  the  road  the  evergreens  are  removed  and 
the  bees  allowed  to  cluster  on  the  outside  for 
better  ventilation. 

Carniola  is  the  home  of  migratory  bee- 
keeping, and  each  year  late  in  the  summer 
the  bee-keepers    of   the  upper  valley  move 


ELABORATE  DESIGNS  ON  THE  FRONTS  OF  OLD 
CARNIOLAN  BEE-HIVES. 

down  to  the  broad  buckwheat-fields  of  the 
lower  valley.  "In  die  Heide "  is  a  well- 
known  expression,  and  there  they  are — num- 
bering thousands  of  colonies  rowed  out  to 
harvest  the  great  crop  of  honey  from  the 
acres  of  buckwheat. 

On  a  certain  day  the  bee-keepers  all  as- 
semble, and  barter  and  sell  their  crops  of 
honey  and  their  bees;  and  on  this  day  colo- 
nies numbering  into  the  thousands  are  sul- 
phured and  the  honey-combs  cut  and  thrown 
into  great  tubs  to  be  jammed  and  strained. 
Of  late  years,  since  this  race  of  gentle  bees 
has  become  world-famed,  and  the  value  of 
their  bees  known,  this  wholesale  slaughter 
has  been  largely  alxandoned,  and  now  the 
honey  is  cut  from  the  rear  of  the  hives  and 


the  colonies  united  for  the  winter.  Travel 
by  rail  is  now  large4y  supplanting  the  old 
wagon  transportation,  and  the  great  cere- 
monial days  of  old  are  fast  passing  away. 

The  Carniolan  bees  are  now  quite  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  their  excellent 
qualities  fully  demonstrated.  They  are  very 
gentle,  good  honey-gatherers,  somewhat 
larger  than  blacks  or  Italians,  and  strong 
vigorous  Uyers.  Very  prolific,  coupled  with 
the  quality  of  extreme  quietness,  they  are 
most  excellent  winterers;  and,  gathering  a 
minimum  of  propolis,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  to  comb-honey  production.  They 
are,  in  the  main,  well  marked  with  steei  or 
dusty  gray  bands  with  the  queens  varying 
from  a  light  brown  to  a  deep  bi'onze.  The 
drones  are  the  largest  of  any  race  of  honey- 
bees. Combining  all  these  qualities  it  is  not 
surprising  that  bee-keeping  is  such  an  im- 
portant and  successful  industry  in  this  little 
Austrian  province. 

The  adjoining  province  to  the  north, 
Karntner,  has  also  many  bee-keepers,  and 
the  bees  are  about  of  the  same  type— if  any 
thing  showing  even  a  less  tendency  to  yellow 
than  toward  the  Italian  border. 

Some  of  the  more  educated  people  who 
know  German  have  tried  to  introduce  the 
Berlepsch  hive  from  Germany,  but  with  not 
much  success— so  conservative  are  these  in- 
dependent mountaineers.  Many  carry  on  a 
successful  queen-trade  with  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany — some  even  sending 
queens  and  nuclei  to  Holland  and  England. 
A  great  exchange  of  nuclei  goes  on  in  the 
absence  of  the  perfection  of  sending  queens 
by  mail.  Queens  in  most  instances  are  rear- 
ed naturally  in  full  colonies,  and  fertilized 
perh'ips  in  nuclei  in  the  full-sized  hives— aft- 
er-swarms being  largely  so  utilized. 


WHITEAVOOD  FOR  HIVES. 

Some  Argiiment.s  in  its  Favor. 


BY   F.  GREINER. 


In  my  former  communication  I  omitted  to 
comment  on  what  I  found  in  the  A  B  C  pf 
Bee  Culture  with  reference  to  whitewood 
lumber.  It  is  stated  that  this  lumber  shrinks 
endwise,  and  that  it  is,  for  that  reason,  un- 
suitable for  hives.  Science  may  say  lumber 
shrinks  endwise.  When  a  very  delicate 
measuring  instrument,  a  sort  of  micrometer, 
is  used,  a  stick  of  timber  or  a  board  of  white- 
wood  may  b.e  found  to  have  lost  an  infinites- 
imally  small  fraction  of  Jj  inch;  but  for 
practical  purposes  whitewood  shrinks  no 
more  than  other  kinds  of  timber,  or  about  as 
near  nothing,  so  far  as  it  can  be  detected. 
Whitewood  has  been  used  in  these  parts  of 
New  York  in  barn-building,  mixed  in  with 
other  timbers,  and  no  perceptible  shrinkage 
has  ever  been  noticed.  Houses  have  been 
sided  with  it,  and  late  years  bee-hives  have 
been  made  from  it,  and  it  serves  the  purpose, 
not  as  well  as  soft  white  pine,  for  there  is 
probably  no  better  timber  gi-owing  anywhere 
than   this;  but  it  can  be  or  it  may  be  used 
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without  any  complication  arising,  such  as  is 
mentioned. 

Whitewood  is  a  much  stronger  and  some- 
what harder  wood  than  pine.  It  does  not 
nail  as  easily,  but  nails  hold  better  in  it,  and 
and  therefore  end-pieces  of  wide  frames  and 
section-holders  can  be  made  to  advantage 
from  it.  If  cement-coated  nails  of  proper 
size  and  fair  length  are  used,  a  wide  frame 
will  never  give  out.  The  bottom  of  a  honey- 
shipping  case  will  never  come  off  in  trans'it 
if  the  head  pieces  are  whitewood. 

Some  whitewood  is  very  hard,  and  splits 
easily.  When  nailing  through  it,  nails  ought 
not  to  be  very  large  or  the  resulting  work 
will  be  bad;  but  I  have  had  pine  (cut  on  low 
land)  which  behaved  even  worse  than  the 
hardest  kind  of  whitewood  in  that  respect. 

Whitewood  has  greater  strength  when 
warping,  ana   it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  wide 


lent  material  for  bee-hives.  Under  present 
conditions  whitewood  of  a  uniform  grade  is 
not  as  easily  obtained  in  large  quantities  for 
the  bee-hive  factories  as  white  pine.  It  is 
harder  to  work,  and  more  difficult  to  nail, 
although  it  holds  a  nail  better  than  a  softer 
wood.  While  it  is  no  cheaper,  yet  at  the 
same  price  we  doubt  if  the  bee-keeping  fra- 
ternity would  accept  it  in  place  of  white 
pine. — Ed.] 


THE 


SELECTION    OF    A 
QUEEN. 


BREEDING- 


On  What  Basis  Shall  the  Choice  be  Made? 
the  Importance  of  Getting;  Rid  of  the 
Poorest   Colonies  in  a  Breediug-apiar3^ 

BY  U.   F.   BENDER. 


EXTRACTING 


IN   THE    TROPICS,    ALL 
TRINIDAD,   B.  W.  I. 


OUT     OF     DOORS, 


badly  warped  board  straight  without  check- 
ing the  board.  I  consider  this  the  worst 
feature  of  this  timber  when  it  comes  to  hive- 
making.  The  boards  which  come  out  of  the 
center  of  the  log  work  pretty  well;  but  those 
from  the  outside  had  better  be  cut  into  some- 
thing narrow. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

[Whitewood  is,  perhaps,  the  next  best  sub- 
stitute for  white  pine  for  hives  and  frame- 
work, unless  we  except  redwood,  which  is 
not  obtainable,  except  at  a  prohibitive  price, 
in  the  Eastern  States.  A  large  number  of 
bee-keepers  do  not  paint  their  hives,  and  for 
all  such  the  white  pine  is  obviously  better. 
Cypress  will  stand  the  weather  without  paint 
better  than  any  other  wood  and  is  an  excel- 


Mr.  Holtermann's  article  on  page  413  of  the 
May  15th  issue  is  a  very  clear 
statement  of  what  we  ought  to 
know  about  our  bees,  and  don't; 
but  I  rather  doubt  such  knowl- 
edge being  of  very  great  use  in 
the  practical  breeding  of  bees, 
even  if  we  possessed  it.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  which 
of  my  queens  produce  the  long- 
est-lived workers,  which  bees 
would  riy  the  furthest,  live  on 
the  smallest  rations,  resist  un- 
favorable weather  the  best,  car- 
ry the  largest  loads,  or  make 
the  most  trips.  But  even  if  I 
knew  all  these  things  I  might 
yet  be  a  little  puzzled  to  know 
which  queen  to  breed  from  if  I 
had  nothing  else  to  judge  by. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to 
practical  results,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  the  cause  of  those  re- 
sults, the  decision  is  much  easi- 
er. We  want  the  bees  that  will 
store  the  largest  quantity  of  the 
most  marketable  honey,  and 
they  must  be  gentle  enough  so 
that  we  can  handle  them.  Those 
are  the  requirements  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

To  take  a  case  from  my  own 
practice: 

The  season  last  year  was 
nearly  a  failure,  but  I  had  one 
colony  that  produced  honey  to  the  value  of 
$11.00,  besides  their  own  stores.  The  next 
best  gave  a  net  return  of  $(3.00;  several 
others  of  $5.00,  or  nearly  that.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  combination 
of  qualities  caused  those  bees  to  go  so  far 
above  the  average,  but  such  knowledge 
would  pi-ol)aljly  make  no  difference  in  the 
selection  of  a  breeding-queen.  As  it  hap- 
pened, all  the  best  colonies  were  gentle,  and 
all  were  pure  Italians,  and  so  were  more 
likely  than  hybrids  to  hold  those  qualities  in 
the  next  generation.  Other  things  being 
equal,  of  course  the  colony  storing  the  great- 
est amount  of  honey  would  be  chosen.  But 
the  best  colony  produced  watery  cappings, 
so    that  was    not    suitable    for  comb  honey. 
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The  point  I  am  aiming  at  is  this:  That, 
while  the  qualities  enumerated  by  Mr.  Hol- 
termann  are  important,  they  are  important 
only  as  they  affect  the  honey  crop.  And  of 
the  honey  produced  we  have  a  ready  means 
of  judging. 

In  regard  to  controlling  the  drone  parent- 
age, I  think  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  follow 
Dr.  Miller's  plan.  If  one  has  more  than  one 
apiary,  keep  all  the  best  colonies  at  the  home 
yard — that  is,  those  that  gave  the  best  records 
the  previous  season.  Then  do  all  the  queen- 
rearing  at  the  home  apiary,  and  let  the  drone 
question  take  care  of  itself.  Where  we  have 
a  hundred  colonies  in  one  place,  the  mating 
with  drones  from  other  sources  will  not  ex- 


side.  Missionaries  are  expected  to  teach  al- 
most every  thing,  and  Mr.  Thomson  set 
about  learning  bee-keeping  that  he  in  turn 
might  be  able  to  instruct  the  East  Indians 
among  whom  he  labored.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  master  the  elements  of  the  busi- 
ness in  Trinidad,  where  beesmay  be  handled 
nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  Among  his 
most  apt  scholars  was  his  own  little  son,  who 
speedily  mastered  the  details  sufficiently  well 
to  be  able  to  raise  queens  for  sale  on  his  own 
account.  >▼  .^  _^ 

It  is  evident  this  young  '.bee-keeper'^s  an 
exponent  of  the  shallow  hive,  which  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  his  strength,  and,  more- 
over, answers  all  the  requirements  of  a^tropi- 


YOUNG   QUEEN-BKEEDEK  THOMSON   MAKING   NUCLEI. 


ceed  five  per  cent.     If  we  are  to  make  any 
improvement  in  our  stock,  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant  to  weed    out   the  poorest  as  it  is  to 
breed  from  the  best. 
Newman,  111. 


A    SEVEN-YEAR   OLD    BEE-KEEPER 
WHO  RAISES  QUEENS. 

BY  W.   K.  MORRISON. 


The  little  boy  shown  in  the  two  illustrations 
is  John  Thomson,  of  Couva.  Trinidad,  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  His 
father  is  a  Presbyterian  missionary  from 
Canada,  also  his  grandfather  on  the  maternal 


cal  bee-hive.  He  not  only  does  not  use  a 
veil,  but,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  pic- 
ture, does  not  use  shoes  to  protect  his  feet. 
The  bees  he  has  are  pure-bred  Italians. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  occasional  hybrid 
colony,  and  one  of  these  produced  $24  worth 
of  honey,  sold  at  only  fairly  low  prices.  He 
gets  $1.20  for  pure-bred  queens.  His  father 
is  away  so  much  looking  after  out-missions 
that  the  burden  of  the  apiary  falls  on  this 
boy.  One  day  when  all  were  absent  he  took 
down  a  very  large  swarm  and  successfully 
hived  it.  just  as  he  appeal's  in  the  illustration, 
bax'efooted  and  barefaced. 

Fifteen  of  the  East  Indians  have  small  api- 
aries fitted  out  with  these  hives  and  the  lat~ 
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est  devices,  which  goes  to  show  what  can  be 
done  for  that  race.  They  ai'e  a  very  bright, 
studious  race  of  people,  and  readily  take  to 
bee-keeping  when  some  one  offers  to  instruct 
them  how  to  do  it. 

When  Johnny  Thomson  gets  back  to  Cana- 
da we  naturally  expect  he  will  go  to  work 
to  teach  the  natives  of  our  Lady  of  the  Snows 
the  latest  kinks  in  twentieth-century  bee- 
breeding.  In  any  event  we  expect  to  hear 
more  about  him  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 


A  SEASON'S  WORK  WITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarm"  Control    and  Comb-honey  Prodiu- 
tion;  Feeding  Back  and  Feeders. 


BY  J.  E.  HAND, 


[The  problem  of  feeding  back  has  been  considered 
a  difficult  one.  Many,  in  attempting  it,  have  failed; 
others  have  partially  succeeded.  A  few,  and  a  very 
few,  have  made  a  grand  success  of  it.  Among  this 
minority  mav  be  named  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Hand. 
He  has  gone  so  minutely  into  the  subject  that  there 
should  be  no  reason  why  any  one  should  fail.  In  the 
previous  article  he  explained  that,  while  the  honey- 
flow  was  on,  he  ran  his  colonies  up  to  the  point  of  cap- 
ping the  sections  when  he  took  them  off.  These  he 
held  till  after  the  honey  flow  had  ceased,  when  he  put 
them  on  the  hive  again,  and  fed  back  thinneddown 
extracted  honey  to  get  them  capped  over.  In  this  ar- 
ticle he  explains  fully  this  last  procedure.— Ed.] 

Judging  by  the  reports  that  have  appear- 
ed in  the  bee-journals  from  time  to  time  it 
would  seem  that  very  little  is  really  known 
regarding  the  science  of  feeding  back  to  fin- 
ish off  fancy  honey.  Some  of  the  statements 
from  those  who  have  made  a  failure  of  feed- 
ing back  are  really  amusing.  One  bee-keep- 
er conducted  some  extensive  experiments 
along  this  line;  and,  basing  his  judgment  on 
the  result  of  these  experiments,  he  offered  to 
pay  $1.00  per  lb.  for  100  lbs.  of  comb  honey 
that  could  be  produced  at  a  profit  by  feed- 
ing back  extracted  honey.  On  further  in- 
quiry regarding  these  experiments,  we  found 
ihat  they  were  conducted  during  October, 
after  every  thing  green  was  killed  by  the 
frost,  and  at  a  time  when  the  bees  were  in  a 
semi-dormant  condition,  and  had  settled 
down  for  their  winter's  rest,  and  therefore 
wei'e  entirely  unfit  for  such  an  experiment. 
This  party  also  caged  the  queen.  While  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  perfectly  safe  to  offer 
even  $10.00  per  lb.  for  honey  that  could  be 
produced  at  a  profit  under  the  above  condi- 
tions, yet  it  should  be  evident  to  even  a  nov- 
ice in  bee-keeping  that  such  an  experiment 
does  not  amount  to  any  thing,  and  that  judg- 
ment based  on  the  result  of  such  work  would 
be  far  from  correct.  It  is  folly  for  any  one 
to  make  the  statement  that  comb  honey  can 
not  be  finished  off  at  a  profit  by  feeding  back 
extracted  honey,  with  the  difference  in  price 
that  exists  at  the  present  time  between  comb 
and  extracted  honey. 

Just  now  people  are  going  wild  about  the 
great  profits  to  be  made  in  feeding  hens  for 
winter  eggs;  and,  while  there  is  a  handsome 
profit  in  winter-egg  production  for  the  poul- 
tryman  who  is  master  of  his  business,  yet  the 


profits  are  not  greater  than  can  be  obtained 
by  feeding  bees  to  finish  oft"  partly  filled  sec- 
tions. I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
poultryman  as  well  as  that  of  the  honey-pro- 
ducer Feeding  back  is  somewhat  similar 
to  feeding  poultry  for  winter  eggs;  and  un- 
less you  possess  the  "know  how"  you  will, 
no  doubt,  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn  as  did  Bro.  McGlade  with  his  poultry 
venture. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  tell  you  jast 
how  we  are  not  only  able  to  feed  back  at  a 
handsome  profit  but  also  how  we  get  our  sec- 
tions more  perfectly  and  evenly  filled  than 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  get  in  any  other  way 
during  our  very  short  honey-flow. 

W^HAT  KIND  OF   FEEDER   SHALL  WE  USE  FOR 
FEEDING  BACK? 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
feeding  back  is  the  feeder.  For  several  years 
we  were  handicapped  in  our  operations  be- 
cause none  of  the  feeders  that  were  listed  in 
any  of  the  supply  catalogs  were  of  any  ac- 
count for  the  purpose,  so  we  invented  sever- 
al of  our  own;  and,  although  some  of  them 
were  an  improvement  over  the  others,  yet 
they  were  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Finally  we  found  a  feeder  illustrated  in 
"  Quinby's  Bee-keeping  Explained  "  that  was 
just  what  we  wanted;  and,  although  we  have 
used  it  for  more  than  ten  years,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  improve  it,  and  we  are  using  it 
to-day  just  as  Mr  Quinby  did  more  than  fif- 
ty years  ago.     Fig.  1  will  show  how  it  is  used. 
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FIG.  1. — THE  QUINBY  FEEDER   AS    USED  BY  J. 
E.  HAND  FOR  FEEDING  BACK  EX- 
TRACTED HONEY. 

The  feeder  is  a  tin  tray  two  inches  deep, 
inclosed  by  a  wooden  frame  of  the  same 
depth.  The  wooden  frame  is  of  the  same 
width  as  the  hive,  and  2-1  inches  longer,  while 
the  tin  tray  is  the  same  length  as  the  hive. 
This  tray  is  pushed  to  the  back  end  of  the 
frame  surrounding  it,  leaving  a  space  of  2| 
inches  in  front  for  the  bees  to  pass  out  and 
in  the  hive,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
tin  tray  to  project  beyond   the  hive  at  the 
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back  end  for  filling  the  feeders,  see  Fig.  2. 
There  is  also  a  framework  of  slats,  length- 
wise of  the  feeder,  and  ol  the  same  depth, 
standing  on  edge  about  |  inch  apart,  for  the 
bees  to  travel  over  while  working  in  the  feed- 
ers, so  that  no  bees  will  be  drowned.     The 


FIG.  2. — DETAILS    OF    CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 

QUINBY  FEEDER  AS  USED  BY 

J    E.    HAND. 

feeder  rests  square  on  the  bottom-board,  and 
the  hive  rests  square  on  the  feeder  except 
the  2^  inches  at  the  back  end,  which  is  cov- 
ered by  a  little  board.  The  bees  can  not  get 
into  the  place  where  the  feed  is  poured  in, 
and  the  feed  flows  evenly  under  all  parts  of 
the  hive,  where  it  will  be  quickly  taken  up 
by  the  bees. 

This  feeder  will  hold  six  quarts;  and  after 
using  it  quite  extensively  for  feeding  back  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  by  far  the  best 
one  that  has  yet  come  to  our  notice,  and  we 
doubt  if  it  can  be  improved. 


A    PROLIFIC    QUEEN    NECESSARY  TO    SUCCESS 
IN  FEEDING  BACK. 

Next  to  the  feeder,  perhaps  our  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  the  queen  more  than 
on  any  other  one  thing.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  more  depends  upon  the  queen 
than  upon  the  feeder;  for  we  have  never  been 
able  to  make  a  success  in  feeding  back  with 
a  colony  having  a  poor  worn-out  queen,  even 
with  the  best  of  feeders;  while  we  have  had 
fair  success  with  a  good  queen  and  a  poor 
feeder. 

We  have  stated  elsewhere  in  these  articles, 
and  we  repeat  it  here,  that  bees  will  not  do 
satisfactory  work  in  sections  over  a  brood- 
chamber  crowded  with  honey.  The  queen 
must  be  able  to  hold  her  own  against  any 
amount  of  heavy  feeding.  This  is  why  we 
prefer  a  young  queen.  We  have  had  queens 
that  would  hold  our  shallow  brood-sections 
against  heavy  feeding  for  six  weeks,  and  fin- 
ish hundreds  of  se(-tions  without  allowing 
the  brood-chamber  to  become  crowded  with 
honey,  simply  because   it  was   kept   full  of 


brood.  A  colony  having  such  a  queen  will 
always  give  good  results  in  feeding  back. 
By  selecting  the  queens  for  breeders  that 
produce  bees  that  cap  their  honey  the  whit- 
est, we  have  been  able  to  improve  our  bees 
greatly  in  this  respect.  We  breed  for  quali- 
ty, and  would  use  a  black  queen  for  a  breed- 
er if  she  possessed  the  necessary  qualities. 
Color  cuts  no  figure  with  us.  Handsome  is 
that  handsome  does  is  our  motto  in  selecting 
a  breeding-queen. 

A  CONTRACTED  BROOD  CHAMBER   FOR   FEED- 
ING BACK 

Having  decided  upon  our  feeder  and  queen 
the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  hive. 
It  is  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  contrac- 
tion of  the  brood-chamber  in  feeding  back; 
for  unless  the  brood-chamber  is  small  the 
queen  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  filled  with 
brood;  hence  we  would  have  our  feed  stored 
in  the  brood-chamber  instead  of  in  the  sec- 
tions. We  use  one  section  of  our  brood- 
chamber,  which  is  of  about  the  capacity  of 
four  L.  frames,  and  spreads  the  brood  out 
evenly  under  all  parts  of  the  super.  It  is 
true  that  we  can  use  a  full-depth  frame,  and 
contract  by  means  of  dummies;  however,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  work 
done  in  sections  over  dummies,  and  our  time 
is  too  fully  occupied  to  permit  of  handling 
them.  We  have  found  that  an  eight-frame 
brood-section  five  inches  deep  will  give  best 
results  in  feeding  back;  and  as  our  sections 
are  nearly  full  of  honey,  no  queen-excluder 
is  used.  If  there  were  very  much  pollen  be- 
ing gathered  at  the  time  we  were  feeding 
back,  we  would  use  two  brood-sections  and 
two  queens.  We  have  had  good  success  in 
feeding  back  in  this  way.  However,  we  sel- 
dom have  any  trouble  from  pollen. 

Another  very  important  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  finishing  off  sections  over  a  feed- 
er is  the  brood-combs,  for  the  bees  have  a 
habit  of  incorporating  bits  of  wax  from  the 
brood-combs  into  the  cappings  of  the  sec- 
tions; and  if  the  combs  are  old  and  black, 
our  sections  will  look  dirty  and  soiled  or 
travel-stained,  which  would  bar  our  product 
from  the  fancy  grade;  hence  we  vmst  have 
neiv  white  combs  in  our  brood-section.  It  is 
also  very  desirable  to  have  as  many  young 
bees  as  possible  in  our  feeding  colonies,  for 
young  bees  are  considered  best  for  comb- 
building.  Having  our  shallow  brood-section 
of  white  brood-combs,  and  a  strong  force  of 
mostly  young  bees  with  a  vigorous  young 
queen,  and  a  feeder  holding  six  quarts  of 
feed,  and  that  will  spread  out  the  feed  even- 
ly under  all  parts  of  the  hive,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  finish  off  our  partly  filled  sections 
with  every  assurance  of  success. 

We  have  described  our  method  of  feeding 
back  at  considerable  length  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
would  make  a  success  along  this  line  the  ne- 
cessity of  starting  right,  and  then  using  the 
same  judgment  and  common  sense  that  are 
essential  to  success  along  other  industrial 
lines. 
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A  FEW  DON  TS. 

Don't  attempt  to  feed  back  with  a  caged 
qvieen.  Don't  wait  until  September,  but  be- 
gin just  as  soon  as  the  honey  harvest  is  over, 
and  before  the  bees  have  quit  comb-building. 
Don't  neglect  the  smallest  detail  of  your  busi- 
ness, for  feeding  back  is  made  up  of  small 
details  and  our  success  will  depend  upon 
just  how  well  we  attend  to  them.  Don't  feed 
during  the  honey-liow,  for  it  keeps  the  bees 
from  going  to  the  fields,  where  they  might 
get  as  much  as  they  would  from  the  feed- 
ers; and  it  doesn't  cost  any  thing;  and, 
above  all,  don't  expect  to  get  something 
from  nothing;  therefore  don't  be  afraid  to 
feed,  for  judicious  feeding  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful comb-honey  production  in  my  loca- 
tion and  it  may  be  in  yours. 

Having  all  the  elements  necessary  to  per- 
fect success  in  feeding  back  we  will  push  our 
operations  as  fast  as  possible  while  the  weath- 
er is  favorable  and  our  bees  are  still  secret- 
ing wax  nicely.  So  just  before  dark,  and 
after  the  bees  have  quit  flying,  we  will  till 
our  50  feeders,  putting  in  each  feeder  from 
four  to  six  quarts  of  honey  made  thin  by 
adding  water.  We  have  found  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  feed  two  days  and  skip  two.  This 
gives  the  bees  a  chance  to  move  the  honey 
from  the  brood-combs  up  into  the  sections  to 
make  room  for  the  queen  to  lay  eggs.  In 
heavy  feeding,  every  available  Icell  in  the 
brood-chamber  will  be  tilled  with  honey  un- 
til the  feeder  is  empty,  when  the  honey  will 
be  moved  into  the  sections  as  fast  as  the 
combs  are  drawn  out.  If  any  of  the  sections 
are  partially  capped,  the  caps  should  be 
shaved  off  or  else  the  sections  will  be  rough 
and  uneven  when  finished.  As  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  have  more  than  two  supers  of  sec- 
tions on  our  feeding  colonies  at  one  lime  we 
will  remove  the  two  top  supers,  using  the 
bee-escape  board.  Our  object  in  placing  all 
the  supers  on  the  feeding  colonies  at  first 
was  to  get  into  our  feeding  colonies  the  bees 
that  were  building  combs.  This  is  important. 
When  the  sections  in  the  super  next  to  the 
brood-chamber  are  nearly  capped  it  is  raised 
up,  and  the  top  one  is  placed  next  to  the 
brood-chamber.  As  soon  as  the  top  one  is 
finished  and  capped  solid  to  the  wood  it  is 
removed,  and  another  super  of  partly  tilled 
sections  is  placed  next  to  the  brood-chamber 
until  all  our  partly  tilled  sections  are  finish- 
ed and  ready  for  market,  where  it  will  go 
just  as  fast  as  we  can  grade  and  pack  it,  for 
our  honey  is  usually  sold  before  it  is  finished, 
and  ovir  customers  are  pushing  us  to  send 
forward  their  shipments,  so  we  will  begin  at 
once  to  grade  and  pack  our  honey  for  ship- 
ment. However,  before  we  remove  the  last 
super  of  sections  we  will,  with  our  hive-lift- 
er, swing  up  the  hives  of  our  feeding  colo- 
nies and  remove  the  feeders,  placing  on  each 
bottom-board,  in  place  of  the  feeders,  a  brood- 
sei^tion  taken  from  the  piles  that  we  tiered 
up  seven  or  eight  high  for  this  purpose.  This 
gives  these  fifty  feeding  colonies  their  full 
quota  of  brood-combs. 

To  he  continued. 


THE  HONEY-FLOAV. 

The  Value  of  Knowing  tlie  Local  Conditions ; 
Putting  on  and  Taking  Off  Supers;  Full 
Sheets  of  Extra  Thin  Foundation  Recom- 
mended for  Sections;  Some  Seasonable 
Suggestions  to  Beginners. 

BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


There  are  some  bee-keepers  who  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  there  is  a  period  during 
which  the  great  share  of  the  sui'plus  honey 
is  gathered.  In  the  northern  States  there 
may  be  two  such  periods;  but  most  of  the  lo- 
cations in  those  States  have  only  one  main 
flow,  and  this  from  white  clover,  although  in 
some  places  this  is  followed  by  a  basswood 
flow.  The  period  of  white  honey  varies 
from  a  very  short  flow  in  a  poor  year  to  one 
extending  over  as  much  as  six  weeks  in  an 
extra  good  year. 

The  time  of  the  commencement  and  ending 
of  the  season  is  also  a  little  uncertain.  In 
some  seasons  clover  begins  to  bloom  the  first 
of  June,  and  produces  honey  a  week  or  ten 
days  later;  then  in  other  seasons  it  does  not 
produce  honey  before  the  20th  of  June.  We 
figure  that  a  late  season  means  a  short  one, 
and  our  guess  has  usually  been  about  right, 
along  these  lines. 

The  basswood  is  even  more  uncertain  as 
to  the  time  of  bloom  and  duration  of  the 
honey-flow.  It  blossoms  with  us  as  early  as 
the  1st  of  July  in  some  years,  and  as  late  as 
the  10th  in  others;  but  an  average  date  is 
from  the  4th  to  the  7th.  About  this  time 
clover  is  through  yielding;  and  so,  usually, 
the  basswood  laps  on  and  makes  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  white  honey  until  the  season 
closes,  which  is  rarely  later  than  July  15. 
Where  there  is  no  basswood  the  flow  from 
clover  usually  ends  about  July  8,  and  the 
novice  can  figure  on  his  crop  of  white  comb 
honey  being  ready  to  remove  from  the  hives 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

These  calculations  are  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  is  to  be  an  ordinary  flow  of 
honey.  Of  course,  there  are  seasons  of  fail- 
ure and  seasons  like  the  last,  where  only  half 
a  crop  was  harvested;  and,  once  in  a  while, 
an  extra  good  season  when  the  flow  may  be 
somewhat  longer  than  usual. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  know  the  loca- 
tion well,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  very  nearly 
when  to  expect  the  main  surplus  flow  to  Ije- 
gin  and  to  close,  for  in  no  other  way  can 
comb  honey  be  produced  intelligently.  If 
the  beginner  does  not  know  his  location  it 
would  be  well  to  visit  and  "pump"  some 
old  ' '  vet ' '  in  the  business. 

PUTTING  ON  THE  SUPERS. 

A  very  good  rule  is  to  put  on  the  sections 
when  the  first  bees  are  seen  on  clover;  then 
when  they  have  worked  three,  or,  perhaps, 
four  weeks  they  can  not  be  expected  to  work 
much  more.  In  a  basswood  location,  if  the 
trees  should  appear  full  of  blossoms,  and  the 
weather  is  suitable  for  the  bees  to  gather  hon- 
ey, the  honey-flow  may  be  lengthened  out  a 
few  days.     With  favorable  conditions  bass- 
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wood  is  the  freest  yielder  we  have  in  Michi- 
gan; but  since  it  happens  that  these  condi- 
tions are  rarely  right  we  do  not  put  much 
dependence  on  basswood,  especially  as  it  is 
being  cut  so  fast  for  lumber. 

I  use,  and  advise  that  beginners  use,  full 
sheets  of  extra  thin  foundation  in  the  sec- 
tions, and  I  think  that  these  sections  should 
be  built  between  separators.  To  do  this  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  the  location 
in  order  to  tell  when  the  main  l3ow  begins, 
and  thus  get  the  sections  on  at  this  time. 

When  the  season  is  over— that  is,  a  week 
after  the  tiow  stops — and  the  bees  are  through 
capping  their  white  honey,  every  super  should 
be  removed  from  the  hive,  no  matter  whether 
full  or  not.  If  there  is  a  fall  How,  the  supers 
should  be  put  on  again  when  this  commences, 
but  not  before.  Many  leave  their  partly  till- 
ed supers  (left  over  from  the  white  honey- 
flow)  on  the  hive  during  the  dearth  of  hon- 
ey between  the  white-honey  flow  and  the 
buckwheat  flow.  During  this  time  the  bees 
tear  out  a  great  share  of  the  unused  founda- 
tion in  the  sections.  This  is  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  the  bees  to  propolize,  and 
this  and  the  mutilated  foundation  leave  the 
sections  in  any  thing  but  a  desirable  condi- 
tion for  the  buckwheat  flow. 

This  is  the  kind  of  honey  we  have  to  com- 
.  pete  against  when  we  ship  our  honey  to  mar- 
ket. If  only  the  people  who  produce  this 
stuff  were  hurt  theie  would  be  less  reason  to 
complain;  but  every  one  who  produces  hon- 
ey for  sale  is  affected;  one  has  only  to  look 
at  the  honey  quotations  co  see  how  things 
are  going,  for  the  quotations  usually  read, 
"Market  overstocked  with  low  grade  honey. ' ' 

I  have  told  you  heretofore  that  bees  would 
bring  up  honey  from  below,  and  cap  and  flnish 
sections  for  a  week  after  the  honey  has  ceas- 
ed coming  in  from  the  fleld.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  fact  we  leave  our  comb  honey  on 
the  hive  until  the  end  of  this  period.  If  this 
is  the  end  of  the  flrst  (or  white)  honey-flow, 
escape-boards  are  put  in  under  every  super 
in  the  yard;  and  when  free  from  bees  the  su- 
pers are  removed  to  the  honey-house,  and 
sorted.  Those  that  are  tit  for  the  market  are 
cased  up,  and  the  rest  either  "fed  back"  to 
be  tinished  or  the  honey  extracted.  In  the 
latter  case  these  partly  tilled  sections  can  be 
used  for  baits  for  the  fall  tiow  if  there  is  a 
fall  flow;  if  not,  they  are  stored  away  until 
the  next  season,  when  they  are  used. 

I  hate  to  be  compelled  to  record  the  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  comb  honey  produc- 
ers practice  the  slovenly  way  of  leaving  their 
comb-honey  supers  on  the  hive  clear  through 
the  season— that  is,  those  partly  tilled  supers 
at  the  end  of  the  white-honey  flow  are  left 
on  the  hive  to  be  tinished  up  with  buckwheat 
honey.  This  makes  a  bad  mess.  The  white- 
honey  part  of  the  section  will  be  travel-stain- 
ed, and  covered  with  propolis.  Then  sec- 
tions containing  two  kinds  of  honey  are  never 
satisfactory.  This  practice  is  especially  un- 
desirable when  there  is  an  interval  of  three 
or  four  weeks  between  flows,  as  with  the 
light  and  dark  honey-flows  in  the  northern 
States. 


It  is  necessary  that  the  comb-honey  pi'o- 
ducer  should  have  an  extractor.  It  need  not 
be  so  elaborate  an  aftair  as  the  extracted- 
honey  producer  would  require;  but,  never- 
theless, good  comb  honey  can  not  be  produc- 
ed without  one.  Each  kind  of  honey  should 
be  produced  by  itself  as  much  as  possible. 
The  bees  should  never  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence a  certain  honey-flow  unless  all  the 
honey  of  a  pi'evious  flow  has  been  extracted 
from  the  sections  so  they  can  commence  anew 
and  do  good  work.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
bees  to  tix  over  an  old  job  and  make  a  satis- 
factory new  one. 

There  is  plenty  of  missionary  work  for  the 
bee- journals  along  this  line.  As  the  season 
advances,  this  class  of  bee-keepers  should  be 
told,  step  by  step,  how  the  season  is  pro- 
gressing, whether  the  clover  is  early  or  late 
in  maturing,  and  when  it  will  probably  be- 
gin to  produce  honey  in  the  ditterent  loca- 
tions; then  when  the  indications  are  that  the 
season  will  close,  the  most  important  part 
of  all  is  to  impi-ess  upon  the  readers  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  oft"  comb  honey  at  the  prop- 
er time. 

If  this  class  of  bee-keepers  would  only  eat 
all  the  dirty  honey  they  produce  there  would 
be  no  particular  occasion  for  writing  on  this 
subject,  for  then  they  would  hurt  no  one's 
business  but  their  own;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  such  honey 
tinds  its  way  on  the  market. 

Remus,  Mich. 


DEEP   HIVES  VS.  SECTIONAL   HIVES. 


A  Reply  to  Mr.  Datlant's  Article. 


BY  J.  E.    CHAMBERS. 


Mr.  Editor:—!  note  on  p.  485  Mr.  Dadant's 
reply  to  my  article,  p.  181.  He  has  acknowl- 
edged most  of  the  points  of  superiority  in 
favor  of  sectional  hives;  but  I  should  like  to 
take  exception  again  to  some  of  his  argu- 
ments. 

First,  Mr.  Dadant  says  that  it  seems  from 
my  article  "that  the  shallow  hive  is  of  such 
great  advantage  that  it  is  forcing  the  manu- 
facturers to  handle  it  in  spite  of  themselves." 
Just  so,  Mr.  D.,  but  not  in  the  sense  you  have 
implied.  These  manufacturers  are  business 
men  who  do  not  handle  goods  from  a  purely 
philanthropic  motive,  but  for  the  dollars  that 
are  iu  them.  If  there  are  dollars  to  be  got- 
ten, most  of  them  are  willing  to  let  their  pre- 
conceived notions  and  even  their  prejudices 
slide  a  little  to  one  side,  and  they  supply  the 
goods  that  are  called  for. 

Seconil,  Mr.  Dadant  goes  on  to  relate  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Heddon  in  trying  to  intro- 
duce his  shallow  hive,  or,  rather,  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hive.  Granted  that  all  this 
is  fact,  does  it  prove  any  thing?  I  think  not, 
for  I  know  of  many  good  things  that  have 
never  been  taken  hold  of  by  the  crowd.  But 
I  deny  that  Mr.  Heddon  ever  made  one-tenth 
the  effort  to  put  his  hive    befoi-e  the  public 
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that  the  so-called  standard -goods  crowd  have 
made  to  keep  theirs  at  the  front.  In  proof  of 
this  I  refer  any  one  to  the  back  numbers  of 
bee-journals  and  catalogs  issued  by  these 
tirms  during  the  past  several  years. 

Third,  Mr.  Dadant  says  that,  if  he  judges 
by  the  amount  of  foundation  made  for  the 
shallow  hives,  there  are  but  few  of  them  in 
use.  Now,  if  I  judge  by  the  same  standard, 
I  can  say  that  there  are  no  Dadant  hives  in 
use,  save  those  that  Mr.  D.  himself  uses,  for 
I  know  of  very  few  who  make  much  of  that 
special  size  of  foundation.  However,  I  do 
not  think  such  an  argument  at  all  valid,  for 
the  reason  that  I  know  of  many  shallow-hive 
users  who  split  standard  sheets  in  two  and 
make  two  nice  full  sheets  for  this  size  of 
frames;  in  fact,  I  have  always  used  founda- 
tion in  this  way.  Besides,  1  am  sure  there 
are  quite  a  few  who  use  home-made  founda- 
tion. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Dadant  admits  that  the  shal- 
low hive  is  easier  to  handle  and  trans- 
port than  the  deep  one;  but  he  says  he  does 
not  move  hives — would  as  soon  think  of  mov- 
ing a  house  as  a  hive.  This  would  be  all 
right  for  you,  Mr.  D.,  but  all  wrong  for  most 
of  us.  I  have  always  regarded  mobility  as  a 
very  valuable  point  in  favor  of  any  hive,  and 
that  conviction  has  been  a  good  deal  strength- 
ened by  studying  the  many  mechanical  de- 
vices for  lifting  and  handling  heavy  hives 
that  have  lately  been  shown  in  the  bee- jour- 
nals, and  whole  apiaries  are  moved  now  and 
then. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Dadant  admits  that  foundation 
is  easier  put  in  frames  of  the  shallow  kind, 
but  says  he  puts  in  foundation  but  once  in 
30  years.  This  is  true  in  his  case;  but  there 
are  many,  especially  in  the  South,  who  cut 
out  honey  in  chunks  to  sell  as  bulk  comb 
honey.  How  about  these?  Besides,  combs 
often  must  be  cut  out  for  various  reasons. 
But  granted  that  a  man  needs  to  do  a  thing 
but  once  in  life,  is  that  any  reason  for  mak- 
ing it  as  hard  as  possible  to  perform? 

Sixth,  Mr.  Dadant  does  not  I'elish  the  idea 
of  shaking  out  an  entire  colony  in  order  to 
tiud  the  queen.  Neither  do  I;  but  I  seldom 
need  to  find  a  queen  in  order  to  know  wheth- 
er or  not  she  is  failing;  and  when  I  want  to 
supersede  one  I  never  go  to  the  trouble  to 
hunt  her  up.  I  have  a  better  way  of  doing 
it.  But  no  one  would  need  to  shake  out  all 
the  bees  in  a  hive  in  order  to  find  a  queen. 
When  I  need  to  find  one,  which  is  not  often, 
I  can  do  it  quite  as  quickly  as  can  the  deep- 
hive  advocates. 

Seventh,  Mr.  Dadant  does  not  like  the  idea 
of  helping  a  weak  colony  by  giving  a  full 
story  of  brood  and  honey  from  a  strong  one. 
He  prefers  a  more  gradual  help.  Let  us 
compare  methods,  and  then  leave  it  to  the 
intelligent  unbiased  mind  to  decide  which  is 
easier  and  better.  Mr.  D.  gives  a  full  comb  of 
brood  to  a  colony  already  too  weak  to  cover 
and  protect  what  their  own  queen  can  pro- 
duce. Result,  they  contract  into  a  still  more 
compact  cluster,  and  egg-laying  is  stopped 
for  a  time  at  least;  neither  do  any  field-bees 
fly  out  on  cold  days  to  gather  new  honey  and 


pollen.  With  my  method  I  leave  all  weak 
stocks  alone  just  as  they  come  through  the 
winter,  only  seeing  that  they  have  plenty  of 
stores;  and  as  soon  as  settled  warm  weather 
comes,  and  my  best  colonies  are  fixing  to 
swarm,  I  select  four  or  five  frames  of  hatch- 
ing Ijrood  with  some  empty  combs,  and  place 
over  these  weak  ones.  Thus  I  make  them 
all  up  to  a  standard  strength;  for  by  this 
time,  all  unaided,  these  weaklings  have  reach- 
ed a  fair  degree  of  strength,  and  the  brood 
given  at  once  put  them  into  honey-gathering 
condition,  and  at  one  operation,  without  the 
risk  of  chilling  any  brood  or  wasting  any 
undue  amount  of  time;  and  the  strong  colo- 
nies never  miss  the  bit  of  brood  taken  from 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  a  help  to  them,  for  it 
keeps  back  swarming  until  the  honey-flow  is 
at  hand,  when,  of  course,  they  do  not  swarm 
in  this  locality.  Now,  which  is  the  better 
for  the  large  honey-producer  —  this  making 
full  strong  colonies  at  one  operation,  or  a 
slow  nursing  process  that  involves  the  open- 
ing of  the  hive  several  times,  with  all  the 
consequent  risks? 

Eighth,  Mr.  Dadant  says  he  gets  more 
brood  in  his  deep  hives.  Near  me  are  a  few 
Dadant  hives  bought  from  Mr.  D.  himself,  so 
they  must  be  the  simon-pure  kind.  For  a 
number  of  yeai's  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  bees  in  these  hives,  and  here  is 
what  I  have  invariably  found:  When  my 
other  colonies  were  strong,  occupying  five 
and  six  shallow  bodies,  with  from  25  to  30 
combs  of  brood,  these  Dadant  hives  had  about 
five  frames  of  brood  with  two  solid  slabs  of 
honey  and  pollen  at  the  sides,  and  about  two 
inches  of  honey  next  to  the  top-bar  in  all  the 
frames,  thus  reducing  the  actual  brood  space 
to  about  five  frames.  On  top  they  usually 
had  a  section-case  in  which  were  half  enough 
bees  to  work  it.  If  there  was  any  honey 
coming  in,  this  has  been  the  condition  of  ev- 
ery deep  hive  I  ever  examined  in  my  life, 
and  I  have  owned  and  used  several  different 
kinds  by  the  hundreds. 

Ninth,  Mr.  Dadant  admits  that  the  circu- 
lar style  of  egg-laying  is  not  maintained 
when  warm  weather  comes;  but  he  attributes 
it  to  the  wrong  cause.  He  says  the  bees  put 
honey  and  pollen  here  and  thei'e,  and  thus 
break  up  the  harmony  of  brood-laying.  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  queen  has 
filled  the  lower  chamber,  and  the  colony  has 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  brood  is  as 
easily  and  naturally  reared  in  one  part  of 
the  hive  as  another.  To  form  a  brood- nest 
in  any  part  of  a  tiered-up  hive,  only  three 
conditions  are  necessary:  First,  heat;  second, 
plenty  of  bees  of  all  ages;  third,  empty  comb. 
Given  these  three  conditions,  the  bees  make 
all  the  harmony  they  ever  need. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Dadant  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has  admitted 
most  of  my  claims  in  favor  of  the  shallow 
hive  and  frames,  but  I  also  want  to  say  that 
I  think  he  is  a  little  unfair  in  trying  to  min- 
imize the  effect  of  these  several  admissions 
and  also  by  striving  to  compare  our  modern 
shallow  hives  with  antiquated  ekes. 

Vigo,  Texas. 
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QUEEN   WANTED. 

I  waut  to  buy  a  queen,  and  here  is  a  chance 
for  any  up-to-date  queen-ljreeder  to  make  a 
reputation.  Fij'st,  she  must  be  all  yellow — 
wings,  feet,  and  all  of  those  little  celluloid 
washers  that  make  vip  the  back  part  of  the 
bee.  These  must  be  all  yellow  and  not  just 
the  fuzz  that  grows  on  them.  The  sting 
must  be  yellow— no,  just  send  us  one  with- 
out any  sting.  They  are  not  a  necessity  in 
this  locality.  I  want  her  of  an  intelligent 
turn  of  mind  so  she  can  instruct  her  progeny 
to  make  white-clover' honey  out  of  ragweed. 
She  must  also  have  a  bad-weather  and 
drouth  attachment  so  her  egg-factory  will 
not  shut  down  when  we  have  a  two  months' 
rain;  and,  if  short  of  stores,  or  in  case  of 
dire  necessity,  she  can  raise  brood  on  rain 
water.  I  will  pay  a  little  above  the  regular 
price  if  she  can  make  us  some  mistletoe  hon- 
ey. Mistletoe  honey  is  great  stuff  at  a  spoon- 
ing match.  It  comes  on  here  about  Christ- 
mas (I  mean  the  mistletoe),  when  it  is  awful- 
ly cold  (not  the  spooning-matcth  but  the 
weather).  If  any  of  you  Gleanings  fellows 
believe  in  degeneration  I  wish  you  would  send 
me  a  queen  that  degenerated  from  a  she 
bumble-bee  so  she  could  curl  up  in  the  fall 
and  go  to  sleep  without  any  thing  to  eat, 
and  be  happy  while  all  the  neighbors'  bees 
are  kicking  for  something  to  eat.  Then 
when  spring  comes  (when  we  have  one  it 
comes  anywhere  between  January  and  July) 
she  will  wake  up  and  hustle  her  breakfast 
off  from  the  lilacs.  But  here  is  a  technicali- 
ty that  might  cause  some  one  to  turn  down 
the  order.  If  she  sleeps  all  wiuter,  how  on 
earth  can  she  get  that  mistletoe  honey  in 
February?  Let  s  strike  out  the  bumble-bee 
clause,  as  I  don't 'want  to  ask  any  thing  un- 
reasonable. 

This  brand  of  bees  must  have  a  little  lati- 
tude. If  they  can  stay  hei"e  in  Indiana  and 
gather  mangrove  honey  in  Florida,  and,  a 
little  later,  go  after  the  red-raspberry  honey 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  that  will  suit  me 
all  right.  I  am  not  so  particular  about  lati- 
tude. 

Say!  I  nearly  forgot  to  order  a  tongue. 
Lawsy  massysakesi  put  a  tongue  on  this  one 
so  she  can  stay  in  the  hive  on  rainy  days  and 
suck  the  nect.ar  out  of  the  apple-ljlossoms. 
What  would  any  thing  feminine  do  without  a 
tongue?  Just  don't  be  afraid  to  put  on  a 
good  long  one,  as  our  trees  are  high.  I  have 
a  little  garden-hose  reel  I  can  lend  her  if  she 
gets  cramped  for  store  room. 

But  about  that  stinging  apparatus.  Better 
put  one  on,  as  the  queen  never  uses  them. 
Only  have  this  one  curl  up  instead  of  down. 


It  would  look  so  much  better,  and  that  is  all 
they  are  good  for  any  way.  Can't  I  get  a 
queen  that  knows  how  to  bring  up  her  girls 
better?  Now,  boys  are  like  their  ma — they 
never  do  sting.  But  the  plagy  girls!  When 
they  sting  I  try  to  shame  them  by  telling 
them  their  mamma  never  used  to  do  that  way, 
but  it  doesn't  do  any  good. 

Now,  if  you  can  send  me  a  queen  that  can 
meet  these  requirements  I  will  keep  the  lid 
on  on  Sundays,  and  swarm  only  when  told. 
I'll  try  hei\  About  the  price,  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  will  guarantee  one  to  do  these  stunts 
forseventy-tivecents,so  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
pay  a  dollar,  as  I  want  her  tested.  If  you  pre- 
pay the  charges  you  may  send  her  in  a  spe- 
cial car.  If  not,  send  her  in  one  of  those 
wooden  pill-boxes  for  one  cent.  I  will  pay 
this  cent,  even  if  I  have  to;  as  I  said  before, 
I  hate  a  fellow  that  is  unreasonable.  I  told 
a  newspaper  guy  to  put  it  in  the  paper  about 
what  a  tine  queen  I  was  going  to  have,  but 
he  was  not  educated  on  bees  as  I  am.  and  he 
thought  I  was  lying,  and  he  said  that  news- 
papers never  publish  any  thing  but  what  they 
know  is  so. 


HOW   TO    CLIP  WINGS    OF   QUEENS   WITHOUT 
DANGER   OF   CUTTING  LEGS. 

I  practice  clipping  queens,  for  I  could  no 
more  undertake  to  handle  my  bees  without 
clipping  the  queens  than  I  could  handle  them 
without  a  smoker.  I  have,  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  clipped  about  2000  queens  and 
haven't  crippled  or  killed  one  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

HOW   I  CLIP   QUEENS. 

I  catch  the  queen  by  thewings  with  thumli 
and  first  finger  of  my  right  hand  and  turn 
her  over  almost  on  her  back;  then  catch  her 
by  her  legs  with  thumb  and  first  finger  of 
left  hand.  Never  try  to  hold  a  queen  by 
one  leg,  as  she  will  twirl  it  off.  Catch  two 
or  all  three  legs  on  one  side;  turn  her  straight 
back,  and  her  wings  will  be  over  the  lower 
edge  of  your  left  thumb-nail.  I  use  small 
scissors.  Take  these  in  the  right  hand, 
opened  somewhat.  Run  the  back  of  the 
scissors  along  on  the  thumb  nail  till  you  get 
under  the  wing  you  wish  to  clip.  Close  the 
scissors  almost  together,  then  clip.  Do  not 
open  your  scissors  wide  and  make  one  big 
stroke,  but  have  them  almost  together. 
Queens  have  four  wings— a  long  and  a  short 
one  on  each  side.  I  usually  clip  the  two  on 
one  side  one-third  to  one-half  off.  I  some- 
times clip  queens  with  the  small  blade  of  my 
pocket-knife  by  catching  her  the  same  way 
and  letting  her  wings  come  over  the  edge  of 
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the  hive  on  top,  and  clip  with  a  sharp  knife. 
In  this  way  you  do  not  catch  a  queen  by  her 
body,  and  no  danger  of  hurting  her  or  throw- 
ing up  her  leg  and  clipping  it  off. 
Chariton,  la.  L.  Riebel. 

A   HIVE-LIFTER  AND   MOVER. 

I  submit  my  plan  for  the  much-needed 
hive-lifter,  as  shown  in  the  enclosed  draw- 
ing. The  right  wheel  and  axle  makes  the 
windlass,  after  inserting  the  bolt  (not  shown) 
through  the  hub-band  and  axle.  The  frame 
within  the  frame  has  adjustable  grip  to  press 
the  sides  of  the  hive.  This  frame  is  lowered 
to  the  desired  height  by  the  rope  on  wind- 
lass.    Turn  the  grip  and  the  hive  or  supers 


are  ready  to  raise.  If  we  want  to  move  the 
hive,  tip  the  machine  backward  so  the 
whole  can  touch  the  ground,  and  remove  the 
bolt  from  the  hub- band.  The  wheels  are 
about  two  feet  high,  and  wide  enough  apart 
to  straddle  the  hive. 
Hartford,  Mich.      Charles  Klechlek. 


CLEANING    UP  MOLDY   COMBS;   GETTING  nEES 
INTO   SUPERS,  ETC, 

1.  Will  bees  clean  up  moldy  combs  that 
contain  dead  bees  so  that  they  are  suitable 
to  use  for  extracting  purposes? 

2.  Is  it  advisable  to  put  frames  of  honey 
containing  some  brood  in  the  top  story,  with 
queen-excluder  between  to  start  the  bees 
working  above? 

3.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  chaff  hives 
double,  and  packed  on  under  side"^ 


4.  Is  it  best  to  uncap  sections  that  are 
used  for  bait?  Ernest  C.  Blodgett. 

Putney,  Vt. 

[1.  Bees  will  clean  up  old  moldy  combs  in 
a  very  satisfactory  way;  but  not  more  than 
one  such  comb  should  be  given  any  colony 
at  a  time,  and  that  colony  must  be  strong. 

The  best  extracted  honey  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  old  coml)s;  but  if  not  much  brood 
had  been  reared  in  them,  they  probably 
would  be  all  right.  Whenever  it  is  possible, 
new  combs  should  be  used,  or  at  least  combs 
in  which  brood  had  never  been  reared. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  There  probably  is  really  no  need  of 
having  chaff  hives  packed  on  the  under  side 
unless  they  are  raised  on  stakes  some  way 
so  that  the  bottom-boards  are  exposed.  Our 
colonies  in  single-walled  hives  protected  by 
winter-cases,  so  that  there  is  a  packing-space 
around  the  walls,  but  none  under  the  floors, 
seem  to  winter  just  as  well  as  those  in  the 
regular  chaff  hives  in  which  there  is  pack- 
ing under  the  floors. 

4.  If  bait  sections  are  not  uncapped,  the 
new  capping  will  look  altogether  different 
from  the  old,  which  will  have  become  trav- 
el-stained, and  for  this  reason  such  bait-sec- 
tions, when  finished,  can  not  be  classed  as 
fancy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sections 
are  uncapped  they  will  be  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance when  finished. — Ed.] 


SHIPPING   HONEY;    PRACTICAL     SUGGESTIONS 
FROM   A   DEALER. 

After  reading  a  number  of  articles  in 
Gleanings  about  the  troubles  that  bee- 
keepers have  in  finding  a  market  for  their 
honey  1  should  like  to  give  them  a  few  facts 
about  selling  honey  to  the  grocers  of  this 
city,  as  that  is  my  business. 

In  the  first  place  I  find  that  the  majority 
of  the  grocers  want  a  case  of  24  sections  of 
nice  white  honey.  I  say  24  sections,  because 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  sell  that  size  of  case  as  it 
is  to  sell  a  12-section  case  to  weigh  from  21 
lbs.  to  not  over  24  lbs.,  as  about  the  first 
question  they  ask  is,  "How  much  does  it 
cost  me  a  section?  "  In  most  stores  honey  is 
sold  by  the  section  and  not  by  the  pound; 
but  the  dealer  buys  it  at  so  much  a  pound, 
and  so  many  pounds  net  to  the  case. 

I  have  bought  honey  from  a  good  many 
commission  men,  and  do  not  know  of  one 
whose  word  I  could  take  as  to  quality,  con- 
dition, or  weight  on  a  lot  of  honey  he  had 
for  sale.  If  a  bee-keeper  would  I'aise  honey, 
and  grade  it  "fancy,"  No.  1  and  No.  2 
white,  and  the  same  in  light  and  dark  am- 
ber, and  be  honest  in  doing  so,  and  pack  and 
ship  it  the  way  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Chase  explains 
on  page  502,  April  15,  li)07,  he  will  have  the 
same  success  in  finding  a  market  for  his  hon- 
ey that  Mr.  Chase  has.  And  if  honey-pro- 
ducers would  put  a  classified  advertisement 
in  Gleanings,  stating  what  they  have  for 
sale,  they  would  find  that  they  could  do  bet- 
ter in  getting  a  cash  buyer  for  their  honey 
than  Ijy  sending  it  to  some  one  to  sell  on 
',  )mmission.  L.  H.  Morehouse. 

Chicago,  111  ,  July  12. 
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HOMLS 

byAJ.ROOT 


And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  the  fathers, 
lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse. — Max. 
4:6. 

It.  has  just  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
the  privilege  of  spending  a  couple  of  hours 
with  Prof.  Holden,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  the  cele- 
brated "corn  man."  lean  not  take  the 
space  here  to  tell  you  about  our  rambles  in 
the  cornfields  of  this  county;  but  I  wish  to 
give  you  a  part  of  the  closing  words  of  his 
two-hour  lecture.  His  audience  was  com- 
posed largely  of  old  people— perhaps  most  of 
them  gray-headed.  This  is  a  catching  time 
for  haying  and  harvesting;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
last  day  of  July  when  Mr.  Holden  visited 
our  Medina  Co.  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  young  and 
able-bodied  men  were  most  exceedingly  busy. 
Said  he: 

"Now,  I  have  got  something  to  say  to  you 
old  people,  and  you  Want  to  mark  my  words. 
Do  not  get  it  into  your  heads  that  you  will 
have  an  easier  time  by  selling  out  or  turn- 
ing your  farm  over  to  the  children  and  go- 
ing to  town  to  live.  Don't  do  it.  The  town 
people  do  not  want  you.  The  country  peo- 
ple do  want  you.  1  know  you  think  there 
will  be  a  good  many  comforts  in  the  town, 
and  that  you  can  take  things  easier,  etc. 
You  are  making  a  big  mistake.  Look  around 
you  and  see.  The  people  in  town  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  stories  you  tell  about  the 
crops  you  used  to  raise.  And,  by  the  way, 
please  notice  that  you  forget  a  little,  and 
every  time  you  tell  the  story  you  get  it  a  lit- 
tle bigger.  The  folks  in  town  laugh  at  you. 
They  don't  know  you,  like  your  old  friends 
and  neighbors  in  the  countiy,  who  make 
allowances.  Besides,  you  are  worth  more 
in  the  country,  where  you  were  brought  up, 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  you 
will  be  very  much  happier  there  to  the  end 
of  your  days." 

The  above  reminds  me  of  a  letter  I  just 
received,  striking  on  this  very  point;  and 
even  though  the  good  lady  does  say  at  the 
end,  "This  is  a  strictly  private  letter,"  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  copy  a  paragraph 
or  two,  of  course  omitting  the  name  and 
address: 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr,  A.  I.  Root  for 
his  kind  advice  as  to  accepting  a  present  of  several 
colonies  of  bees  six  years  ago.  I  had  given  up  my 
lifework;  and  I  have  been  led  to  see  that,  when  elder- 
ly people  "  retire  "  they  go  down  mentally;  and  if 
they  go  much  beyond  their  allotted  "threescore 
years  and  ten  ''  they  become  imbecile  much  sooner 
than  if  busy,  even  if  it  be  "  busy  idleness."  My  bees 
have  increased  until  1  have  more  than  I  can  manage 
very  well  by  myself,  and  the  labor  problem  is  some- 
thing fearful  here.  I  should  like  to  know  from 
some  exiierienced  person  if  one  could  put  a  colony 
'"out  of  commission "  in  the  fall  and  get  honey 
enough  out  of  the   brood-chamber  to  pay.    I  hived 


only  swarms  that  took  reasonable  places  to  settle; 
the  rest  took  to  the  mountains.* 

During  the  last  years  of  my  father's  life, 
when  I  saw  him  working  on  the  farm  I 
thought  it  was  too  hard  for  him,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  move  to  town  and  help  me  in 
the  store.  Well,  he  did  so,  and  he  stood  it 
for  about  two  years;  but  he  was  not  used  to 
being  indoors  nor  to  waiting  on  customers, 
and  he  became  unhappy  and  discontented 
and  out  of  health;  and  as  the  farm  was  not 
yet  sold  he  went  back  there,  and  soon  became, 
I  might  almost  say,  young  again,  with  his 
cows  and  horses  and  pigs  and  chickens.  I 
have  seen  many  such  instances. 

Prof.  Holden  went  on  to  say  that  when  old 
people  decide  to  stay  on  the  farm  they 
should  use  a  little  common  sense;  and  he  il- 
lustrated it  by  telling  about  his  own  boyhood 
days.  By  the  way,  his  home  was  near  Trav- 
erse City,  Mich.,  the  locality  1  have  told  you 
about  so  much;  and  he  said,  as  we  were  go- 
ing along  through  a  cornfield,  that  there  was 
an  inspii'ation  and  vigor  out  in  the  open  air 
in  Northern  Michigan  that  he  never  got  in 
any  other  locality.     Now  about  his  boybood. 

He  said  that,  when  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  old,  one  Monday  morning  his  father 
called  the  boys  out  on  the  poi'ch  and  said 
something  like  this:  "Boys,  I  want  you  to 
help  me  plan  about  the  way  in  which  we  shall 
manage  our  farm  this  year.  You  are  going 
to  do  a  great  part  of  the  work,  and  1  want 
you  to  advise  about  what  crops  we  shall  grow, 
how  we  shall  plant  each  particular  field,  etc. " 

"Why,"  said  he,  "we  boys  in  our  teens 
grew  an  inch  or  two  taller  that  very  morn- 
ing. We  went  and  told  the  neighboi's'  boys 
about  it.  We  talked  about  our  farm  and 
what  we  were  going  to  do  and  what  crops 
we  would  raise.  In  looking  back  I  think 
that  was  one  of  the  biggest  speculations  my 
father  overwent  into — making  his  boys  part- 
ners in  the  farmwork." 

Now,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  rest,  but 
I  can  not  take  space.  The  hojs  took  a  course 
in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  under 
our  good  friend  Prof.  Cook.  Why,  I  could 
see  and  hear  friend  Cook's  words  and  ac- 
tions in  every  move  the  speaker  made  while 
on  the  stage.  It  was  actually  Pi'of.  Cook 
over  again  t — his  genial  smile,  his  enthusi- 
asm, his  peculiar  gestures,  etc. 

Well,  after  the  boys  got  home  from  college 
the  father  took  them  out  on  the  porch  again 
and    said,  "  Boys,  I  am  getting  too  old  to 

*  Will  some  of  the  veterans  or  others  who  have  had 
experience  in  getting  rid  of  bees  where  there  was  no 
sale  for  them  tell  our  friend  how  to  get  the  honey  and 
get  rid  of  the  bees'?  I  sincerely  hope  nobody  will  lake 
the  back  track  so  far  as  to  suggest  or  advise  brim- 
stone at  the  present  stage  of  our  industry. 

tBy  the  way,  it  is  not  surprising,  and  it  ought  to 
be  encouraging,  for  our  great  teachers  to  know  that 
in  after-years  their  impress  is  left  on  men  and  women 
scattered  all  over  our  land.  In  traveling,  every  little 
while  I  And  men  occupying  important  places  who  got 
their  first  training  for  usefulness  in  the  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  it 
transpires  they  were  pupils  under  Prof.  Cook.  May 
be  it  is  all  right  as  it  is,  but  it  has  often  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  needed  more  in  the  great  State  of 
Michigan  than  away  olf  in  California,  where  he  is 
comparatively  unknown  and  out  of  sight. 
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run  this  farm.  I  am  going  to  tnrn  it  over  to 
you.  I  will  be  hired  man  and  mother  will 
be  hired  girl,  and  we  will  try  to  make  our- 
selves useful  while  God  lets  us  stay  with 
you  " 

Then  he  gave  us  an  illustration  of  how  the 
old  father  made  himself  uaef^d  by  letting  go 
of  the  hard  work.  One  day  the  mowing- 
machine  was  hauled  out  into  the  yard.  The 
father  said,  "Boys,  is  the  haying  all  done?" 

"  Yes,  all  done." 

"  Then  you  will  have  no  further  use  for 
the  mowing-machine  this  season.  I  will  fix 
it  up  so  it  will  be  ready  for  use  next  year." 

' '  The  old  gentleman  went  to  work  at  it  very 
slowly  and  deliberately,"  continued  Prof. 
Holden,  "examined  all  the  bearings,  made 
such  repairs  as  he  could  where  there  had 
been  wear,  took  off  the  knives,  and  the  first 
rainy  day  when  we  boys  could  turn  grind- 
stone he  ground  them  up  in  beautiful  shape, 
stowed  the  machine  where  it  would  be  out  of 
the  way  for  the  following  six  or  eight  months, 
and  finally  tied  a  piece  of  red  rag  on  it,  put 
up  in  a  conspicuoias  place,  with  the  under- 
standing that  any  machine  that  had  the  red- 
rag  signal  was  all  in  tiptop  order  and  ready 
for  work." 

Now,  friends,  what  do  you  suppose  the 
saving  would  be  during  the  season  if  all  of 
your  farm  machinery  was  all  cared  for  in 
that  way?  How  much  would  such  an  "old 
man"  be  worth  on  a  farm?  That  is  one  of 
the  things  old  people  can  do,  and  which  they 
ought  to  enjoy  doing.  I  believe  the  old 
mothers  are  in  the  habit  already  of  making 
themselves  useful  in  that  way. 

Dear  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  say — in  fact,  I 
am  sorry  to  ask  you  to  look  about  you  and 
note  the  instances  where  the  young  people 
and  the  old  people  have  not  got  on  well  in 
just  the  way  that  Prof.  Holden  has  pointed 
out.  It  grieves  my  heart  whenever  I  hear  of 
old  fathers  and  mothers  (especially  where 
they  have  reared  large  families)  who  do  not 
seem  to  be  wanted  anywhere.  Sometimes 
the  fault  is  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  But  I  am  forced  to  believe  it  is  most- 
ly on  account  of  the  way  the  parents  have 
brought  their  children  up.  "Whatsoever  a 
man  .«ioweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap"  applies 
not  only  to  seed  corn  but  to  raising  boys  and 
girls;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
I  know  of  that  will  turn  the  heart  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers,  as  in  our  opening 
text,  like  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  know  of  that 
will  hold  the  family  together  like  that  dear 
old  Bible,  the  blessed  word  of  God. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  I  am  really  enjoy- 
ing my  old  age.  Besides  the  ducks  that  I 
have  told  you  so  much  about  I  have  my  little 
greenhouse,  my  liower-beds  scattered  over 
the  lawn,  and  a  garden  of  foliage  plants,  es- 
pecially such  as  will  not  bear  the  noonday 
sun,  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  Then  I 
have  a  cutting-bed  out  of  doors  where  I  have 
learned  to  make  all  sorts  of  things  grow 
from  cuttings — the  cuttings  placed  in  wet 
sand.     Several  times  a  day   I  go   over  the 


grounds,  through  the  factory,  printing-office, 
and  look  over  that  part  of  the  mail  that  is  ad- 
dressed to  myself.  When  I  come  across 
some  of  the  younger  ones  in  trouble  or  per- 
plexity I  really  enjoy  helping  them  out.  I 
know  the  younger  people  are  glad  to  see  me. 
A  shower  was  coming  up  a  few  days  ago 
when  they  were  cutting  hay,  and  they  want- 
ed more  help.  I  told  them  to  send  to  the 
foreman  of  a  certain  department.  The  team- 
ster replied,  "Mr.  Root,  it  will  not  do  a  bit 
of  good.  They  will  not  pay  any  attention  to 
it  whatever.  They  will  say  they  have  not  a 
man  to  spare.  If  you  will  just  go  over  and 
tell  them  what  you  want  you  will  get  it  in  a 
minute." 

Now,  friends,  here  is  an  illustration  of 
what  an  older  man  can  do.  It  is  true  I  might 
have  called  men  off  from  almost  any  job;  but 
if  I  did  not  inquire  into  the  matter,  I  might 
have  stopped  some  work  that  was  of  ten 
times  more  importance  than  the  hay  with 
the  thunderstorm  coming  up;  but  after  look- 
ing over  the  ground  and  shifting  men  a  lit- 
tle from  one  department  to  another  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  two  iands  who  were  ex- 
perienced farmers,  and  our  hay  crop  was  se- 
cured without  a  bit  of  injury  from  rain,  ex- 
cept a  shower  of  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
last  load  was  put  on  the  wagon  and  on  its 
way  to  the  barn.  Old  men  have  learned  by 
experience  how  to  manage  things  without 
making  trouble;  and  an  elderly  man  who 
has  made  a  success  of  business  has  usually 
learned  how  to  give  emergency  orders  with- 
out provoking  ill  temper  or  even  bad  feeling 
among  his  men. 

I  read  a  few  days  ago  that  the  explorers 
in  some  of  the  northern  regions  came  across 
some  Esquimaux  who  got  rid  of  their  old 
people  (their  fathers  and  mothers),  when 
they  had  ceased  to  be  useful.  The  way  they 
managed  it  was  to  build  a  little  hut  of  blocks 
of  ice,  put  the  old  people  in  them,  then  throw 
water  all  over  the  cracks  until  every  crevice 
was  frozen  up  and  sealed,  and  the  old  peo- 
ple were  left  to  smother.  You  see  they  would 
be  out  of  sight  so  the  children  could  not 
witness  their  sufferings,  and  then  they  would 
be  already  btiried  in  ice.  Of  course,  the  gos- 
pel had  never  been  preached  in  those  regions. 
You  ai'e  well  aware  that,  away  down  in  the 
tropics,  before  Christianity  had  gained  a  foot- 
hold the  old  people  were  thrown  over  preci- 
pices when  they  were  no  longer  of  use.  May 
God  be  praised  that  such  things  are  known 
now  in  only  a  very  few  spots  in  the  remote 
corners  of  the  earth.  In  our  own  United 
States,  as  a  rule  our  old  fathers  and  moth- 
ers are  revei'enced,  respected,  and  cared  for. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  of  course.  There 
are  times  when  either  the  young  people  are 
unfeeling  and  unfilial,  or  else  the  old  people 
are  crabbed  and  cross,  so  that  no  one  could 
get  along  with  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
sent  to  the  infirmary,  even  when  the  young 
people  are  well-to-do;  but  the  commi;nity 
generally  makes  a  fuss  about  it,  and  may 
God  be  praised  that  this  thing  is  not  very 
common. 

Let  me  now  say  to  the  dear  brothers  and 
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sisters  who  are  getting  old  and  gray- headed, 
and  who  begin  to  thinls  they  are  not  of  jxiuch 
use  in  this  world,  let  rue  beg  of  you,  dear  old 
friends,  to  beware  how  we  get  into  a  habit 
of  complaining  and  scolding  and  finding 
fault,  even  if  things  ax'e  not  as  they  used  to 
be  when  we  were  young.  If  we  have  pains 
and  aches,  let  us  be  careful  about  having  too 
much  to  say  about  it  when  the  younger  ones 
are  around.  Above  all,  let  us  strive  to  make 
ourselves  useful,  and  that,  too,  without  wor- 
rying the  younger  folks.  Let  us  stx'ive  so  to 
live  that  they  will  be  glad  to  see  us  when  we 
come  around.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  a 
child — yes,  and  a  grandchild  too,  say,  "O 
grandma!  I  am  so  glad  yon  have  come!  you 
can  help  us  so  very  much  in  the  fix  we  are 
in!" 

And  another  thing,  it  will  not  be  half  so 
hard  to  be  cheerful  and  pleasant  and  good- 
natured  when  we  have  some  little  duties  of 
our  own  to  look  after.  For  a  year  or  two 
past  Mrs.  Root  and  I  have  had  no  garden  of 
our  own — that  is,  here  in  Medina.  The  gar- 
den stuff  is  grown  mostly  in  the  fields  or  in 
the  children  s  gardens.  A  few  days  ago  Mrs. 
Root  said,  "I  should  like  just  a  little  garden 
all  my  own,  close  by  the  house,  where  I  can 
see  things  grow,  and  go  and  get  them  my- 
self." 

I  said,  "All  right.  Sue.  You  shall  have  a 
little  garden  right  near  by,  where  you  can 
see  it  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  I  will  make 
you  the  daintiest  little  garden  that  has  ever 
been  seen  since  the  time  when  Adam  and 
Eve  lived  together  in  the  garden  of  Eden." 

Well,  it  took  me  some  time  to  get  it  in 
shape;  but  now  it  is  one  of  the  joys  of  my 
life.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  is  in  that  garden? 
There  are  just  two  cabbages,  four  pepper- 
plants,  and  eight  tomato-plants  (Mrs.  Root 
is  particularly  fond  of  tomatoes);  besides 
this  there  are  four  stalks  of  rhubarb  and 
about  fifty  straw beri'y-plants — I  have  three 
plants  each  of  all  the  most  popular  varieties. 
For  myself  I  would  rather  have  the  old-fash- 
ioned Sharpless  than  any  other  strawberry 
grown.  The  garden  is  so  small  and  so  near 
by  that  I  can  watch  every  bud  and  blossom. 
I  find  every  cut-worm  or  cabbage-worm 
as  soon  as  it  commences  gnawing  a  single 
leaf.  The  tomatoes  are  trained  on  a  trellis; 
and  it  is  just  fun  to  tie  up  the  new  shoots 
every  morning.  The  ground  was  first  pre- 
pared by  plowing  under  a  great  lot  of  old 
fermented  manure  from  the  cow-stable.  Then 
I  put  on  a  good  dose  of  bone-dust  and  ashes. 
I  had  to  put  a  two-foot  poultry-netting  around 
the  same  to  keep  the  ducks  out;  but  that 
two-foot  fence  serves  to  keep  dogs  and  chick- 
ens and  toddling  grandchildren  from  uncon- 
sciously and  innocently  mari'ing  our  trea- 
sures. God's  first  gift  to  Adam  and  Eve  was 
a  gai'den;  and,  dear  gray-headed  brother  and 
sister,  such  a  little  gai'den  will  not  only  keep 
you  from  growing  old  prematurely,  but  it  will 
be  a  great  preventive  of  that  fearful  thing 
that  is  sometimes  to  be  more  dreaded  than 
death  itself — losing  our  minds  and  becoming 
imbecile.  Of  course,  in  that  little  garden 
you  want  the  very  best  and  choicest  of  every 


thing;  and  in  order  that  you  may  have  it  you 
should  read  the  papers  and  keep  posted. 
Why,  evei'y  new  leaf  that  comes  out  on  my 
new  and  choice  varieties  of  strawbexTies 
gives  me  another  thrill  of  pleasure  every 
morning. 


HOME  TREATMENT  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Since  my  write-up  in  regard  to  my  sister's 
case  a  gi'eat  amount  of  correspondence  has 
come  up;  and  some  professional  men  have 
congratulated  me  on  having  mapped  out  the 
way  in  which  any  sufferers  might  have  most 
of  the  advantages  of  an  expensive  sanitarium 
while  they  remain  in  their  own  home.  So 
many  have  made  kindly  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  progress  toward  recovery  that  my  sis- 
ter is  making  1  have  thought  best  to  submit 
to  you  a  letter  recently  received  from  her: 

Brother  Amos; — I  am  still  taking  treatment,  and  I 
think  that  I  am  getting  better:  but  when  such  a  day 
as  this  comes,  cold  and  foggy.  I  am  discouraged,  as  it 
is  so  hard  to  breathe  easily.  Your  letter,  containing 
the  one  from  California,  came  yesterday.  How  nice 
it  seems  to  feel  that  even  strangers  have  an  interest 
in  one's  recovery!  I  thank  you  and  your  friends  most 
heartily.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  against  leaving 
my  home,  and  for  one  so  advanced  in  years  it  seems 
foolish  to  think  of  it.  Great  cures  have  been  per- 
formed here  in  our  own  town.  I  was  attracted  one 
morning  by  a  sign  "  Flowers  for  sale,"  in  a  remote 
part  of  our  town.  While  there  the  lady  told  me  that, 
five  years  ago,  she  was  given  up  by  all  of  the  physi- 
cians here,  excepting  one  (Dr.  McLarty).  He  told  her 
if  she  had  a  bit  of  sand  at  her  home  to  go  out  and  sit 
there  all  day  long.  She  did  so;  but  soon  began  to  dig, 
and  finally  planted  seeds,  and  soon  put  up  a  sign, 
"Flowers  for  sale."  She  is  now  a  healthy  woman. 
She  supposed  she  had  consumption.  I  wrote  this  for 
the  Adcance  last  year.  Perhaps  you  may  have  seen 
it.  I  have  no  sand  very  near,  but  think  I  shall  soon 
try  the  cure,  especially  if  I  go  to  Onekama.  All  my 
mornings  are  taken  up  now  with  the  treatment. 

This  woman  where  I  go  has  a  husband  who  had  con- 
sumption, they  i'upposed,  years  ago.  She  prepared  a 
remedy  that  cured  him.  and  is  certainly  helping  me. 
She  takes  goose  oil  (no  other  will  do),  chops  a  lot  of 
onions  and  cooks  them  in  it.  then  she  adds  turpentine, 
peppermint,  and  chloroform,  then  applies  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  (on  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
water),  and  then  applies  the  oil,  all  the  time  rubbing 
the  surface  till  it  is  well  absorbed.  Relief  is  obtained 
immediately.  I  am  there  usually  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  feel  very  much  benefited  each  time.  I  have  told 
you  this  remedy,  as  I  know  she  has  performed  many 
cures  with  it,  and  a  good  thing  should  be  passed  on. 
She  is  greatly  in  favor  of  outdoor  living  also. 
With  love  to  all. 

Sister  Sarah. 

After  receiving  the  above  I  wrote  for  fur- 
ther particulars  in  regard  to  the  treatment, 
and  she  gave  me  the  following  additional: 

My  dear  Brother:— The  woman  who  gives  me  treat- 
ments is  a  professional  nurse;  has  her  home  arranged 
to  give  brine  baths  and  massage,  but  pays  particular 
attention  to  lung  troubles.  Several  years  ago  her 
husband  was  very  low  with  consumption.  They  sold 
their  home  here  and  sent  him  to  Colorado.  He  grew 
worse  there,  and  she  went  and  brought  him  home  and 
went  to  work  to  save  him,  and  discovered  this  remedy 
I  told  you  of.  He  is  working  every  day.  and  compar- 
atively well.  She  says  he  uses  a  great  many  lemons 
and  also  t-ats  a  great  deal  of  honey,  and  occasionally 
he  takes  quinine  if  he  feels  chilly.  She  has  certainly 
done  well  for  me.  I  walk  over  to  my  daughter's  (one- 
half  mile)  and  back  after  supper,  and  do  not  mind  it. 
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I  think  it  is  better  for  me  to  stay  at  home  and  be 
quiet.  I  hope  to  get  so  well  this  summer  that  I  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  leave  home  this  winter.  I  And  when 
a  housekeeper  has  been  laid  up  for  nearly  a  year  there 
are  many  things  to  look  after,  so  I  am  pretty  busy- 
when  I  wa?it  to  be. 

A  CAUTION  FROM  A  TRAINED  NURSE. 

It  is  really  alarming  the  numerous  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis that  are  rapidly  developing  here.  This  nurse 
says,  "  Our  young  women  are  all  going  to  die  it  they 
do  not  change  their  mode  of  dress.  Such  very  thin 
waists,  just  where  there  should  be  protection,  and 
low  shoes  and  thin  stockings,  are  very  destructive  to 
health,"  Mrs.  C.  D.  Gardner. 

Manistee,  Mich.,  July  11. 

Now,  although  I  am  not  a  doctor  I  wish  to 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  hot 
water,  the  rubbing,  and  the  animal  oil  to 
wind  up  with,  is  about  all  that  is  essential. 
The  turpentine  may,  however,  have  some 
beneficial  property;  and  while  I  think  of  it  I 
wonder  if  duck  oil  (  "Indian  Runner  ducks," 
of  course)  would  not  answer  just  as  well  as 
goose  oil.  May  God  help  us  in  this  effort  to 
help  ourselves  along  the  line  of  God's  pure 
air,  outdoor  exercise,  pure  water,  and  whole- 
some food. 


A  HINT  IN  REGARD  TO  BATHING. 

Some  years  ago  I  told  you  of  the  wonder- 
ful benefit  I  received  while  at  the  cabin  in 
the  woods  in  taking  frequent  shower  baths 
out  in  the  woods;  and  I  have  wondered  since 
then  why  I  did  not  receive  a  like  benefit  when 
I  take  a  bath  (once  or  twice  a  week  before 
retiring)  here  at  my  home  in  Medina.  I 
think  the  secret  of  it  is  that,  while  up  in  the 
woods,  I  wore  so  little  clothing  that  it  was 
no  trouble  at  all  to  strip  off  and  take  an  open- 
air  shower-bath  back  in  the  woods  out  of 
sight  when  I  felt  like  it;  and  the  times  I  felt 
like  it  were  particularly  when  I  was  covered 
with perspiiation  from  working  in  the  pota- 
to-field; and  I  noticed,  also,  that  this  perspira- 
tion often  felt  sticky  or  glutinous,  especial- 
ly when  it  was  the  first  severe  exercise  out 
in  the  sun  that  I  had  had  for  the  season.  I 
had  an  instinctive  feeling  at  the  time  that, 
unless  this  glutinous  sticky  matter  that 
seemed  to  cover  me  from  head  to  foot  were 
washed  off  immediately  it  would  not  all  come 
off.  If  I  sat  down  in  the  shade  until  my 
body  and  light  clothing  became  dry,  and 
then  took  the  bath  in  the  evening,  even  with 
soap  and  water,  no  such  exhilaration  of  feel- 
ing followed  as  with  the  open-air  shower 
bath  at  the  time  I  was  covered  with  sticky 
sweat.  Please  excuse  me  if  I  am  taking 
space  to  make  this  matter  plain,  for  I  deem 
it  an  extremely  important  thing.  I  remem- 
ber that,  one  afternoon,  I  had  planned  to  go 
over  to  neighbor  Hilbert's,  a  mile  and  a  half 
through  the  woods,  when  I  had  completed 
a  certain  piece  of  work;  but  bythetimel  got 
through  I  was  so  tired  that  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  1  could  hardly  drag  one  foot  after  the 
other;  but  after  taking  a  good  wash  in  that 
shower  bath,  all  the  weariness  and  used-up 
feeling  were  gone.  Not  only  had  sti'ength 
come  back,  V)ut  exertion  seemed  so  easy  I  al- 
most felt  as  if  I  could  My.  I  went  over  to  my 
neighbor's  and  back  again  (three  miles) 
without  feeling  the  least  bit  of  fatigue.     I 


remarked  at  the  time  that,  if  I  had  taken  some 
drug  or  medicine,  I  should  have  felt  troubled 
about  it,  because  I  could  not  conceive  how 
such  an  amount  of  strength  and  energy  could 
come  without  any  reaction  afterward.  My 
comments  on  the  matter  were  copied  by  Dr. 
Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  and  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  in  his  large  medical 
book,  there  is  a  statement  that  a  shower 
bath  is  one  of  the  greatest  stimulants  known, 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  taken  properly,  no 
bad  effects  ever  follow.  Now  here  comes 
something  from  the  Philadelphia  i'Vtrwi  Jour- 
nal which  not  only  indorses  but  explains  the 
very  fact  that  I  have  been  trying  to  get  be- 
fore helpless  humanity;  and  the  great  point 
summed  up  is  that  the  very  best  time  in  the 
world  to  take  a  bath  is  when  you  are  cov- 
ei'ed  with  perspiration,  and  while  it  is  stream- 
ing from  every  pore.  If  you  are  where  you 
can  not  have  access  to  soap,  my  opinion  is 
that  it  does  not  make  very  much  difference. 
The  glutinous  matters  that  nature  throws  off 
will  take  the  place  of  soap. 

The  man  who  works  all  day  in  the  hot  sun,  with  per- 
spiration streaming  from  every  pore,  will  at  night  be 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  thin  coating  of  elTete 
matter,  which,  if  not  removed,  the  absorbents  will 
take  right  back  again  and  carry  back  into  the  body, 
clogging  its  delicate  machinery  and  acting  as  old  gum- 
my oil  does  on  a  mowing-machine.  If  he  sleeps  at 
night  in  the  same  clothes  worn  during  the  day.  still 
more  of  it  will  be  absorbed.  When  a  man  comes  in 
tired  from  the  field,  it  is  a  temptation  to  sit  down  in 
the  nearest  chair  or  lie  on  the  nearest  lounge,  until, 
he  learns  by  experience  that  this  is  not  the  best  way 
to  rest.  If  a  room  can  not  be  spared  for  this  purpose, 
a  shed  or  lean-to  near  the  kitchen  door,  would  make  a 
good  summer  bath-room,  where  basins,  tubs,  towels, 
and  soap  could  always  be  handy;  and  a  quick  bath 
and  rubbing,  and  clean  evening  clothes,  will  make  a 
man  much  more  agreeable  to  himself  and  others.  Here 
the  soiled  working-clothes  can  hang  and  air  through 
the  night,  and  the  evening  clothes  through  the  day- 
time. 


SELLING  SECRETS,  ETC. 

The  various  poultry- journals  seem  to  have 
encouraged  this  business  of  advertising  se- 
crets more  than  any  other  class  of  journals. 
I  have  sent  the  money  and  got  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them;  but  the  secrets  are  so  absurd, 
and  of  so  little  value,  that  I  have  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  them  space  here  in 
Gleanings.  I  will,  however,  give  you  one 
as  a  sample.  It  is  a  fair  average  of  the  whole 
lot.  It  was  sent  in  by  one  of  our  readers 
who  suggested  that  I  get  the  valuable  secret 
and  give  it  to  the  rest.  Read  it,  and  see  if 
it  does  not  look  reasonable  that  such  an  ad- 
vertisement should  rake  in  the  dollars  from 
ovir  hard-working  people: 

TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY  EGGS. 

It  will  make  every  hen  on  your  farm  a  steady  layer 
— you  can  depend  on  it.  It  is  co/rect  in  principle,  and 
has  for  ages  been  an  approved  regime  for  game  cocks 
to  give  them  courage  and  endurance. 

Ihavef.'und  that  for  which  poultry-men  have  for 
years  been  seeking,  viz,:  something  that  will  cause 
hens  to  lay  eggs  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer:  some- 
thing that  will  do  the  work,  not  merely  claim  to  do  it. 
The  problem  of  winter  egg  production  is  solved  The 
day  of  unprofiiable  hens  is  past.  Poultrymen  can 
now  have  their  hens  lay  plentifully  whenever  they  de- 
sire. Nature's  secret  is  out.  I  have  wrested  it  from 
her.  It  took  years  of  close  observation,  patient 
thought,  and  careful  experiment,  but  the  results  high- 
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ly  reward  tbe  effort.  For  ten  years  I  worked  away  in 
the  poultry  business,  depending  on  scientific  feeding 
and  good  housing  for  winter  en^'i,  as  you  lili:ply  have 
done,  only  to  be  disappointed.  I  was  groping  in  the 
dark.  Then  a  thought  came  to  me— it  was  nature's 
secret:  I  knew  it  at  once.  1  began  immediatf  ly  to  ex- 
periment. I  applied  the  most  severe  tests.  The  re- 
sults were  always  the  most  satisfactory.  At  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
hens  that  were  not  laying  would  at  once  respond  to 
my  treatment,  and  soon  begin  to  lay  plent'fuUy, 
reaching  in  a  short  time  a  7J-per-cent  yield,  and  main- 
taining that  average  as  long  as  fed  the  prescription. 
Now  I  am  enthusiastic.  I  have  a  right  to  be.  My  se- 
cret is  worth  more  to  the  egg-farmer  than  all  else  he 
has  ever  learned.  I  now  wonder  that  I  did  not  make 
this  discovery  sooner;  and  when  you  learn  my  secret 
you  will  wonder  that  you  never  thought  of  it.  You 
will  agree  at  once  that  it  will  bring  you  success,  be- 
cause you  will  work  in  harmony  with  nature. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get.  The  ingredients  can  be 
bought  in  any  drugstore.  It  will  not  weaken  your 
stock;  it  makes  them  bright  and  vigorous.  Remark- 
able results  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  the 
formula.  Neighbors  will  wonder  by  what  method  you 
secure  such  numbers  of  eggs. 

Fill  out  this  form  and  enclose  it  with  one  dollar,  and 
these  secrets  will  be  mailed  to  you;  and  after  having 
received  them  I  am  confident  you  will  freely  concede 
it  was  the  most  profitable  outlay  ever  made. 

Bradford,  Pa  Charles  Stewart. 

The  conditions  were,  of  course,  that  I 
should  send  along  with  the  dollar  ray  signa- 
ture to  a  promise  not  to  divulge,  etc.  1  did 
not  make  the  promise,  however,  but  I  got 
the  secret  all  the  same.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  failed.  When  these 
chaps  get  hold  of  cash  it  is  too  hard  work 
for  them  to  let  go  of  it  and  send  it  back. 
Well,  here  is  the  substance  of  what  I  got 
for  my  dollar: 

Formula  "A." 

gtir  into  the  water  for  the  daily  mash  one  drop  for 
each  four  or  five  hens  of  tincture  of  cantharides. 
Formula  "B." 

Stir  into  the  water  for  the  daily  mash  one  teaspoon- 
ful  for  each  80  or  40  hens  of  common  black  gunpowder. 

Feed  formula  "A"  each  day  for  one  week  and  then 
alternate  with  formula  "B;"  i.  e.,  feed  "  A  "  one  day, 
"  B  "  the  next,  and  so  on. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  these  condiments  every 
day  after  the  first  three  weeks  Once  every  three  or 
four  days  will  be  often  enough  then,  but  feed  formula 
"  A  "  every  fourth  day  all  winter.  In  mild  weather 
once  a  week  is  often  enough.  Each  time  "  A  "  is  fed, 
the  following  day  feed  "  B." 

Wonderful  to  tell!  Tincture  of  Spanish 
flies  and  gunpowder!  I  wonder  if  a  little 
dynamite  or  nitro-glycerine  in  homeopathic 
doses  would  not  work  better  still.  Well,  I 
shall  have  to  confess  that  I  have  not  even 
tried  the  above,  even  if  I  did  invest  a  dollar. 
I  object,  not  only  to  dosing  chickens  with 
drugs  and  chemicals,  but  I  object  to  drugging 
humanity  in  the  same  way.  One  of  our  best 
physicians  said  recently  that  giving  medicine 
was  a  bad  way  to  cure  folks,  any  way  you 
can  fix  it.  Granted  that  medicine  does  some- 
times give  relief  or  effect  a  cure,  he  said 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  drug  may 
make  a  disturbance  somewhere  else,  so  that 
in  the  end  it  is  a  question  whether  the  medi- 
cine was  a  real  benefit  or  not.  Now,  if  any 
of  you  poultry  people  want  to  try  canthar- 
ides and  gunpowder,  all  right— go  ahead. 
You  have  the  great  secret  without  its  costing 
a  dollar  each  all  around. 

While  the  above  was  in  my  hand  a  letter 
was  handed  lue  inclosing  an  advertisement 
headed  "A  chance  to  make  money."    It  is 


the  "California  cold  process"  of  keeping 
grapes,  peaches,  apples,  etc.,  fresh.  The 
way  you  "make  money"  is  by  going  around 
among  your  neighbors  and  getting  a  dollar 
of  each  by  showing  them  the  trick.  If  you 
send  any  money,  however,  you  will  find  you 
have  been  tricked  yourself.  To  do  th'^ 
"trick"  you  have  to  go  to  the  drugstore  and 
get  some  "compound  extract  of  salix."  A 
footnote  says,  however,  that  some  druggists 
do  not  keep  it  (you  will  find  7io  druggist 
keeps  it),  but  they  will  send  you  enough  for 
a  dollar  to  put  up  a  great  lot  of  fruit.  Now, 
this  does  keep  fx'uit  after  a  fashion;  but  after 
having  sampled  some  of  it  1  do  not  call  it 
good;  and,  besides,  they  use  a  preservative 
that  has  been  pronounced  unwholesome, 
and  which  has  been  ruled  out  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  rascals  who  advertise  this  should 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary;  and  something 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  papers  and  periodi- 
cals that  accept  such  advertising.  I  have  re- 
peatedly warned  our  readers  against  invest- 
ing in  the  same  thing.  See  Gleanings  for 
Sept.  15,  1906. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER,  ETC. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it?  Are  there  two 
kinds  of  the  yellow?  I  got  enough  of  G.  W.  York  to 
sow  an  acre,  and  sowed  it  in  with  oats  It  came  up 
well,  and  grew  four  to  six  inches  high,  then  bloomed. 
None  of  it  reached  12  inches  high,  and  I  believe  every 
bit  of  it  died,  root  and  stalk.  What  is  the  trouble 
with  it?  I  sowed  three  acres  of  the  white  sweet  clo- 
ver at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  all 
right.  I  never  heard  the  white  variety  blooms  the 
first  year. 

I  am  much  interested  in  honey-plants.  I  have  sown 
buckwheat  for  many  years  among  the  corn,  just  be- 
fore plowing  it  the  last  time  over,  solely  for  the  bloom 
or  honey,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  has  paid  me  well  one 
year  with  another,  even  if  it  does  fail  some  years. 

I  tried  a  bushel  of  that  new  hulless  buckwheat  last 
year.  It  grew  finely  and  bloomed  heavily,  but  scarce- 
ly a  bee  touched  it.  I  shall  try  it  once  more.  It  is  a 
big  producer,  but  it  is  hard  to  save  the  seed,  as  it  falls 
off  so  easily.  M.  W.  Harrington. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
yellow  sweet  clover;  but  it  is  much  more  in- 
clined to  blossom  the  first  year  than  the  white. 
It  blossoms  earlier,  and  does  not  grow  so  tall; 
but  I  think  yours  that  grew  only  four  to  six 
inches  must  have  been  on  unsuitable  soil  or 
the  weather  was  not  favorable.  I  have  never 
known  it  to  blossom  so  early.  There  is  a 
constant  unsupplied  demand  for ;(/c^^ow  sweet 
clover.  As  soon  as  anybody  has  any  seed  for 
sale  I  wish  he  would  let  us  know.  Your  idea 
of  sowing  buckwheat  among  the  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation  is  something  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  before.  But  we  get  very 
good  crops  of  (U'imson  clover  sown  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  can  not  learn  that  there  is 
any  objection  to  sowing  crimson  clover  with 
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buckwheat  as  a  regular  thing.  In  our  local- 
ity the  crimson  clover  comes  right  on  rapid- 
ly as  soon  as  the  buckwheat  is  harvested,  or 
killed  by  frost,  and  it  has  always  wintered 
nicely  with  us  so  far.  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  have  before  heard  of  the  huUess  buck- 
wheat that  you  speak  of.  Can  anybody  else 
tell  us  about  it,  and  tell  us  where  the  seed 
is  offered  for  sale? 


SWEET  CLOVER— DOES  IT  WINTER  KILL? 

The  seed  you  sent  me  I  sowed  on  clay  land  last 
spring,  1906.  It  made  a  good  stand  last  summer.  It 
is  almost  3  ft.  high  now,  and  loolf s  fine,  but  it  winter- 
killed in  s.pots.  making  it  uneven.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  fine  clover  for  the  South;  but  I  fear  it  winter- 
kills too  badly  for  the  North. 

Lanesboro,  Ind.  Clarence  Neal. 

Friend  N.,  we  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  winter-killing  when  the  seed  was  sown 
tolerably  early — say  before  July.  When 
sown  in  the  fall  it  has  sometimes  failed  to 
winter  over.  But  the  seed  that  drops  off  and 
sows  itself  always  makes  a  stand  with  us, 
especially  along  the  railroad  tracks  where 
the  hard  clay  subsoil  is  piled  up  in  heaps. 
These  heaps  are  covered  with  a  dense  rank 
growth  of  sweet  clover  year  after  year,  where 
it  is  not  molested,  and  where  cows  and  other 
stock  can  not  get  a  chance  to  eat  it  off. 


JAPANESE  chestnuts;   THEIR  QUALITY;   WILL  THEY 
BEARV 

Mr.  Boot: — Some  time  ago  you  said  you  wanted  to 
hear  from  subscribers  who  had  been  raising  chestnuts. 
I  bought  some  Japanese  Mammoth  chestnuts,  and 
planted  them,  and  they  came  up  and  grew,  and  bore 
nuts  in  about  four  years.  The  nuts  are  very  large, 
about  IM  or  2  inches  across,  and  are  of  very  poor  qual- 
ty  according  to  my  estimation.  They  tasted  about 
like  a  red-oak  acorn,  but  not  quite  as  astringent. 
They  might  be  better  cooked,  or  in  other  localities 
they  might  be  better  than  they  are  here.  I  never 
tried  them  any  way  except  raw. 

Paducah,  Ky.  Albert  R.  Shbrron. 

Why,  friend  S.,  that  is  just  wonderful,  if 
you  grew  a  tree  that  bore  nuts  in  four  years 
from  the  time  they  were  planted.  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  you  in  regard  to  quality — 
that  is,  if  yours  are  like  those  I  have  found 
on  the  market.  It  is  true  they  are  not  very 
palatable  when  raw;  but  when  properly 
roasted  I  find  them  not  only  delicious  food, 
but  very  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  difference 
in  quality,  for  the  tree  I  have  mentioned  on 
our  premises  bore  one  nut  last  season  that 
was  as  rich  and  sweet  as  almost  any  of  our 
native  American  chestnuts.  Well,  if  we  can 
expect  to  get  bearing  trees  in  four  years, 
quite  a  lot  of  us  will  go  to  planting  chestnuts- 
I  suppose  they  should  be  planted  in  the  fall, 
soon  after  being  gathered.  Who  can  tell  us 
more  about  this? 


THE   "DANDELION  COW^,"  ETC. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
changes have  copied  what  I  said  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  dandelions  for  milch  cows, 
the  New  York  Tribune  included;  but  only 
one  of  them  seems  to  have  had  practical  ex- 

Sirience    enough  to  indorse  my  statement, 
ere  is  what   T.  B.  Terry  says    about  it  in 
the  Philadelphia  Practical  Farmer: 


Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  in  Gleanings,  tells  of  the  wonder- 
ful effect  that  a  dandelion  pasture  produced  in  giving 
a  free  flow  of  milk  in  his  family  cow.  We  have  found 
t.'ie  dandelion,  when  grown  in  a  sunny  exposure  in 
early  spring,  one  of  the  b' st  milk-producers  imagin- 
able, and  giving  a  rich  golden-yellow  color  to  cream 
and  butter. 

What  I  wish  to  get  at  particularly  is  this: 
Is  this  cow  of  ours  peculiar,  or  would  all 
cows  take  dandelions,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  as  this  one  does?  And  is  it  the  fact 
that  these  dandelions  which  grew  unusually 
rank  (because  they  were  on  rich  underdrain- 
ed  soil)  were  more  greedily  appropriated  by 
the  cow? 


LATEST  FROM  OUR  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  ISLAND. 

Bear  Friend: — Your  letter  is  at  hand  asking  about 
the  Caucasians  as  honey-gatherers.  I  really  don't 
know,  for  I  haven't  given  them  a  good  test  because  I 
have  been  drawing  from  them  so  much  to  keep  nuclei 
going.  They  began  storing  honey  first,  and  I  didn't 
know  whether  it  was  the  bees  or  location;  but  the 
apiary  on  the  main  land  has  averaged  better;  but  tak- 
ing bees  from  these  continually  would  surely  make  a 
big  difference.  I  have  taken  1600  lbs-  of  honey,  and 
think  there  is  four  or  five  hundred  more  about  ready 
—about  all  cabbage  honey.  Mr.  Drumwright  says  he 
never  before  knew  the  palmetto  cabbage  to  make  such 
a  yield. 

We  are  very  sorry  Mrs.  Root  is  having  her  old  trou- 
ble. It  must  be  bad  not  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  hot 
weather.  Tell  her  to  come  and  listen  to  those  singing 
hens— one  of  your  white  ones  especially.  She  is  the 
most  wonderful  "singer"  I  ever  heard.  It  is  her 
daily  stunt  to  march  around  the  house  and  sing  at  the 
very  top  of  her  voice,  until  the  women-folks  declare 
she  seems  to  want  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that 
she  belongs  to  Mr.  Root;  and  how  she  does  \a,y—  almost 
an  egg  every  day  since  you  left. 

Osprey,  Fla.,  July  30.  I.  T.  Shumabd. 

I  will  explain  to  our  readers  that  that  par- 
ticular pullet's  mother  was  remarkable  be- 
cause she  was  always  laying  eggs  or  raising 
chickens  every  month  in  the  year,  even  in 
Florida,  wbere  hens  seldom  lay  during  the 
hot  summer  months.  In  order  to  get  in  more 
time  she  always  began  laying  when  her 
chickens  wei'e  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old; 
and  then  as  soon  as  she  got  another  nesting 
of  eggs  she  would  begin  sitting  again.  1  am 
glad  to  know  that  at  least  some  of  her  five 
daughters  have  inherited  some  of  her  valu- 
able traits. 


THE    ONLY  SOLUTION    OF    THE    LABOR   QUES- 
TION. 

We  clip  the  following  from  an  article  in 
the  Chicago  Advance: 

Men  who  want  open  saloons  and  closed  churches  on 
Sunday  will  never  establish  enough  rights  to  be  worth 
talking  about.  But  if  all  the  wage-earning  world 
were  to  "  repent  and  be  converted  "  most  of  the  labor 
problems  would  be  solved  before  the  year  is  out. 
When  the  masses  turn  to  God  they  will  turn  this  old 
world  of  ours  upside  down  and  set  it  right  side  up  so 
quick  that  the  angels  will  come  down  to  join  in  cele- 
brating the  achievement. 

The  above  does  not  include  with  the  ' '  wage- 
earning  world  "  the  employers  and  capital- 
ists as  well,  but  the  writer  no  doubt  means 
that  that  should  be  so  understood.  When  the 
people  generally,  rich  and  poor,  turn  to  God 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  angels  in 
heaven  will  gladly  come  down  to  join  in  the 
celebration. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?    Are  you  one  of  them?    If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.    Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 
the  test  of  thirty  years.         .         ...         .        I  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E^  Hilton 


Fremont^  Michigan 


BEE-SUPPUES 

IT  will  oost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  set  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*■  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,    Foundation, 

Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.     it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  vce  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.    There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BINGHAM   BEE-SIVIOKER 
AND  KNIFE. 


BINGHAM 

SELP  CLEANINO 

BEE  SMOKER 


What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio:  " The  cone  fits  inside 
the  cap  so  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  Inside  o(  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant&Son,  Hamil- 
ton, 111.:  "This  is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  it  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  improvements." 

Marsh  field  Mfg.  Co.,Marsh- 
fleld.  Wis.:  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er is  the  bestsmoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new.so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of 

Price  of 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

3%  " 

8.5 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

2%   " 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

.50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 


Three  larger  sizes  in  >'""'•■"  ^^^^otm  socea.  extra. 


Bingham    Uncapping-knlfe,  70c;  postage  10c. 
T.  F.  BlINCHAM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE  KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A     I,    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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H.  M.  Arnd,  Prop'r  York  Honey  and  Bee  supply  Co.  (,t) 


Long-distance  telephone.  North  1559. 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 


191-193  East  Super! >r  Street. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  new  Lewis  Bee-supplies,  Hershiser  Wax-presses,  etc.  Slightly  damaged  Poul* 
try  and  Bee  Supplies  at  greatly  red,uced  prices  while  they  last.  Send  for  1907  catalog  and  tire- 
sale  list.    Beeswax  wanted.    Italian  Queens,  Nuclei,  and  full  colonies  in  up-to-date  hives  for  sale- 


I 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. . .  for  . . . 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  hees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog. 
ping   facilities   in 


Best  ship- 
tiie   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,      :      :      :      Pennsylvania 


NORTHERN    NEW   YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

tJUY  your  supplies  where  you  can  buy  to  the  best 
•^  advantage.  Save  freight  charges  and  time. 
Large  stock  of  new  goods.  "Root's  goods."  Cash 
paid  for  beeswax.    Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

17  Morrison  St.    Phone  1296. 


WA60M  SENSE 

Don't  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comt'urt's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  yonr  old  wapon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  c»talogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  95 ,  Quincy,  III. 


North  Texas  ,  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory- 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Compeuiy 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.  F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD.         ILLINOIS. 


N 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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SWARTHMORE 

QUEEN-REARING  OUTFIT 

Prices  of  Complete  Outfits:  Prices  of  Separate  parts:   p^o^^^^ 

Outfit    No.     (—Experimental  Bar-holder $    .10^^.04 

POSTPAID.  $1.50  Blank  Bar 05        .04 

1  Cell-bar,  1  Holding-frame,  Bottle  Feeder 10        .05 

16  Waxed  Flange  Cups,      12  Transfer-cages.  Bulb  Filler  and  Feeder 75       .08 

16-hole  Cell-bar 10       .02 

Outfit  No.  2— Amateu r  Cage-pocket 25        .09 

T>r»aTT>ATr>    sq  en  Flange-cups,  un waxed,  Ic  each;  per  100.      .75        .09 

PUblFAlU,  $<i.50  Flange-cups,  waxed,  2c  each;  per  100...     1.75        .14 

2  Cell-bars,  1  Holding-frame,  Grace  Cell-compressor,  each 1.75       .14 

85  Waxed  Flange  Cups,        18  Transfer-cages,  Grafting-needle,  each .15       .01 

1  Needle,  1  Cell-stick.  Grafting-plug,  each 10        .01 

<^..4.«i4.  ^^     o     D^^*^^^:^^.^i  Grafting- stick,   each 10        .01 

Outfit  No.  3-ProfeSSIonal  Holding-frame,  each 10        05 

BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS,  $7-50  Incubating-cage,  each 35        .07 

2  Blank  bars,                       2  Cell-bars,  Double  Mating-boxes,  complete.Sl.OO;  10    7.50 

3  Holding-frames,               1  Incubating-cage,  Nursery-cages,  complete, waxed  cell-cup      .35        .05 
1  Cage- pocket.                     1  Grace  Cell-compressor,        Nursery-cages,  no  cups 25       .04 

1  Grafting-plug,  100  Flange  Cups,  Swarm-box,  with  lid 1.00 

2  Double  mating-boxes,    2  Swarth.  nursery-cages.        Swarm-box,  lid  only 25 

1  Bar-holder,  24  Transfer- cages,  T  Stands,  each 10       .06 

1  Swarm-box  with  lid,        1  Needle,  1  Stick.  Transfer-cages 10       .02 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 


Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  L  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKXJN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South   and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 


DEPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St., 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
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ITALIAN 


AND  NOTHING  BUT  ITALIANS 


A  superior  improved  strain.  Northern-bred,  are 
hardy  and  vigorous;  always  come  out  strong  in 
the  spring.  Our  stocli  is  well  known,  and  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here.     ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    :: 

Send  for  circular  and  list  of  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1. 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens. 
Breeders 


I  75 
1  00 
1  .50 
3  00 


$4  00 
5  00 
8  00 
5  00 


$7  00 
9.00 
15  00 


Young  queens  from  our  improved  stock  is  the 
best  security  against  poor  seasons.  Requeen  now 
and  have  bursting  strong  colonies  in  the  spring. 
We  employ  500  swarms.  Queens  sent  outside  of 
United  States  or  Canada,  25  cts.  extra. 


QUEENS  NOW  READY  ! 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  AND    PURE   MATING   GUARANTEED. 


Address  all  orders  to 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 
BEES  and  SUPPLIES 

-  FR.OM  - 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  furnishing  every 
thing  the  Eastern  bee-keeper  needs.  Our  office  and 
warerooms  are  at  the  same  old  stand — 105  Park  Place, 
New  York.    Full  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  hives, 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove.  L..I.  !•  J.  STRINGHAM. 

ROSE  LAWN  QUEENS 

ABH  ASIANS :  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  "  ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  queens.  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00. 

BAN  ATS :  The  backward  season  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  ship  these  before  July.  Choice  untested 
queens  from  imported  stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BANATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 
ITAI,Ii\N  QU£;£NS  and  BCKS 

I  can  supply  select  untested  Queens  until  Novem- 
ber 1st  at  50  cts.  each ;  $5.00  per  dozen.  Orders  for 
early  delivery  will  receivecareful  attention. 

David  S.  Hurst,  Box  102.  Letohatchee,  Ala. 


Caucasian  and  Long-  j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

lQ05t  'O  6  Q  tie  e  n^bf  eeder  in 
Aoiary  of  Dept  of  A.£^riculture, 
WstsKin^ton.  DC.      ^    ^    ^    ^    ^ 

Both  Races.      1        6      12  1 

Untested,  $  .60  $3.85  $6.50  Tested  $1.25 

Select  "  .75  4.00  7.50  Select  Tested,  1.50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  IMARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Queens  from  65  Cents  Up! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants.    .    . 
C.  M.  CHurcb,  A.moloi.  Pa. 

MINNESOTA  QUEENS 

Nothing  Better.        Try  Them. 

Three-band  and  Goldeti  Italians. 
We  warrant  our  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  all  queens.  We  want 
your  orders  and  will  fill  them 
promptly  on  and  after  June  1st,  at 
75  cts.  untested,  and  $1.25  for  tested 
of  either  strain.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  a  circular.  Send  your  orders  to 

MENNIE  &  FENTON, 

Pine  Island,     .     .     Minnesota. 


Taylor's  Strain  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherors;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested.  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 
J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 


"Better  than  an  Island"  Queens 

There  are  no  other  bees  within  five  miles,  and  so 
pure  mating  is  guaranteed.  The  fastest  trains  stop 
here,  and  hence  when  you  order  queens  they  are  not 
away  from  the  colony  long  enough  to  impair  their 
usefulness.  The  Banat  bees  are  my  specialty.  They 
are  the  best  and  gentlest  bees  in  the  world.  They  work 
when  others  are  idle  and  make  snow-white  comb. 
Queen-breeders  should  secure  their  breeding-queens 
from  this  pure  stock,  imported  from  Austria.  Order 
now.  Laying  Banat  queen,  $2.00;  laying  golden  Italian 
queen,  75  cts. ;  tested  queens,  one  year  old,  double  these 
prices;  breeders  from  $5.00  to  $15.00. 
DELE  COLLINS,  PH.  D.,  EMPORIUM,  PA. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 
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W.  H.  Laws  says, 


If  there  is  a  queen-breeder  who  can  boast  of  better  stock  let  him  trot  out 
the  proof.    Testimonials  enough  to  fill  this  book.    Will  give  you  only  one 
Mr.  J.  C.  King,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  writes,  "For  two  years  I  have  had  one 
of  your  queens  in  my  apiary.    Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb  honey;  last  season  she  actually 
stored  while  other  colonies  starved.    I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my  three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best  " 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  tine  breeding  queen;  stock  up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  coming 
season.  Single  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Extra  select  breeders,  *.i.OO.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  euaran- 
teed.  W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.    Texas. 


Special  Offer  f/ji 
for  tKe  Season 
for  Queens. 

^^f        Golden^all'Over,   Gi*£t>' 
Caucasian,  and  Banats 

FIVE  HUNDRED  queens  ready  to  mail.  All 
queens  mated  with  select  drones;  no  foul 
brood  here;  all  hardy  stock.  Bat  at  bees 
from  Hungary.  This  wonderful  new  race  of 
bees  takes  the  lead  of  all  other  races;  are  great 
honey-gatherers;  builders  of  very  white  combs; 
do  not  stick  the  joints  all  over  with  propolis 
so  that  the  frames  can  not  be  moved;  very 
gentle,  quiet  on  the  comb;  are  not  inclined  to 
swarm;  if  a  hive  is  boiling  over  with  bees  they 
will  keep  at  work  while  other  races  are  swarm- 
ing. My  Banat  bees  were  gathering  42  lbs.  ex- 
tracted honey  while  many  other  races  were  loaf- 
ing. 

Price  list  from  Avt.^.  1. 

GOLDEN-ALL-OVEB  QUEENS. 

Untested  queens,    1,  7.5  cts.;   6,  $4.00;    12,  $7.00. 

GBAY  CAUCASIAN    QUEENS. 

Untested  queens,    1,75  cts. ;   6,  $4.00;    12,  $7.00. 

BANAT  QUEENS. 

Untested  queens,    1,    $1.00  ;   6,  $5,00;    12,  $8.00. 

Also  fine  tested  and  breeding-queens.  We  are 
ready  to  fill  orders  by  return  mail.  Ask  for 
price  list  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  in  lots 
of  one  hundred  or  more.    Ask  for  special  price. 

U/>e  Snyder  Apiaries 

Lebanon,  Pa. 


wroiiffiEi      asTTT      the:      :^  £:  s  i' 

QUEENS 

are  sent  out  by  our  firm;  should  any  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  promptly  replace  them.  Try  our  strain  of 
three-band  Italians;  they  will  not  disappoint  you. 
Tested  cmeens,  $1  each;  untested,  75  cts.,  $8  per  doz. 
J.  W.   K.  SHAW  &  CO.,  LOREAUVILLE,  IBERIA  PA.,  LA. 

-ITALIAN  QUEENSi 

Red-clover  and  Golden 

Untested:  1,$1;6,$5.   Select  untested:  1,  $1.25;  6,  $6. 
Hardy,  Prolific,  Gentle.  Great  Honey  Gatherers. 

Satin f act  ion  (luaranteed. 
W.   A.  SHUFF.  4426  Osage  Ave..   Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  selec-t  untested  queens,  II; 
6,15;  12,  $'.!.  Tested,  «1.60;  6,  18. 
BreederB,t3.60.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS.    -    ORANGE.  CAL 


Queens 


QUEENS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
''"■H°°,t?''  lio°ey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Be- 
OT«iz;,Flint,Mich..says:  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen. 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  mv  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

._^J?^^^?'  Untested  .queens,  75c  each:  six,  $4;  doz., 
$7.50     Select,  untested,  %im  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9.00 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 
J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.         H.  ALLEY.  Wenham.  Mass. 


Try  the  Robey  strain  of  three-banded  Italians  that 
have  become  so  famous  all  over  the  country  as  honey- 
gatherers.  W.  L.  Coggshall  and  E.  W.  Alexander 
have  both  said  in    their    writ- 

ings to  Glean  A 1 1  F*  T  &  I  A  ^^gs  that  in  ex- 
h'p?\T  V^f^  IIIILtm  V  '^^^ays  found 
better  filled  I  1 1 J  T  T  ll  ■!  com  bs  when 
they  came  to  VVIakllV  colonies  con- 
taining the  *■  Robey  queens. 
Many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and 
other  countries  use  the  Robey  queens  and  pronounce 
their  bees  high-rollers  for  honey.  Warranted  queens, 
.5  cts.  each,  $4.25  for  six.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 

L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington^W.Va. 

Special  Offer. 

For  the  next  ninety  days  I  will  sell  my  choice  Italian 
red-clover  honey-queens  at  the  following  prices:  un- 
tested, each  75  cts.;  half  doz.,  $4;  tested,  $1  each;  six,$5. 
Every  queen  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Fred  Leininger,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 

Virg-in  Queens 

are  not  injured  in  the  mails.  Give  them  a  trial  and 
you  will  be  pleased.  Instructions  for  introducing, 
free.  Select  Italian  virgins,  40  cts.  each;  dozen,  $4.50. 
GEO.  H.  REA.  Maplewood  Apiary.  R.  2.  Reynoldsville.  Pa. 


500    YOUNC    RED-CLOVER 
AND    CAUCASIAN    QUEENS 

Ready  now  at  75  cts.  eacli ;  tested,  «1.00. 
fi.  ROUTZAHN,  ::  BIGLKKVILLE,  PA. 
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ADVANCE  BEE-VEIL  (postpaid)  50c 

Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling,  cotton  with  silk  face,  and  cord 
arrangenaent,  which  permits  the  wearer  to  handle  bees  in  shirt  sleeves, 
with  no  chance  of  bees  crawling  up  and  under  veil.  With  a  hat  of  fair- 
size  brim  you  are  as  cool  and  comfortable,  movements  as  free  and  unre- 
stricted, and  as  secure  from  stings,  as  if  you  were  at  the  sea-shore.  No 
wire  screen  dancing  around  and  wearing  the  hide  off  the  end  of  your  nose, 
and  the  cord  arrangement  does  away  with  the  hot,  stuffy,  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  other  veils.  Bee-stingers  are  extra  long  in  August;  get  our 
veil  by  return  mail  and  be  comfortable. 

Here  is  what  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation has  to  say  about  the  Advance  Bee- Veil. 

A.  G.  VTOODMAN  Co.  Platteville,  Wis.,  April  7,  1906. 

Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  one  of  your  veils.  N.  E.  France. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  Platteville,  Wis..  April  14. 1906. 

Bee-veil  just  received  and  is  as  advertised,  tlie  best  on  the 
market.  Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veils.  N.  E.  France. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  Platteville.  Wis.,  June  10, 1907. 

Please  send  me  two  more  of  your  bee-veils.  I  have  tried 
all  kinds  and  yours  are  best  of  all.  N.  E.  France. 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  COMPANY,       GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


BREEDING- 
QUEENS 


AT  THIS  SEASON  OP  THE  YEAR  better 
queens  are  bred  than  at  any  other.    This 

is  natural,  as  the  conditions  are  most  fa- 
vorable to  a  high  organic  development  of  the 
queen.  For  this  reason  this  is  the  time  of  times 
to  look  around  for  a  breeding-queen  of  high 
quality.  By  watching  the  performance  of  a 
queen  now,  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  judge 
what  she  can  do.  Those  who  intend  to  get  a 
new  breeder  for  next  season's  operation  ought 
to  bear  this  in  mind  and  get  in  their  order  for 
what  they  will  need  in  ample  time.  Even  if 
they  do  not  require  the  queen  at  once  it  would 
be  safer  and  better  in  every  way  to  order  now 
what  is  needed. 

Spring  compared  with  summer  is  a  poor  time 
to  order  select  breeding-queens  by  mail  for 
several  reasons,  and  we  advise  parties  desiring 
an  extra-tine  breeder  to  send  their  orders  now. 
If  desired  we  will  retain  the  queen  till  next 
spring,  sending  it  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. We  desire  to  impress  on  our  customers 
that  it  takes  careful  observation  during  the 
height  of  the  breeding  sfason  to  determine 
just  what  a  queen  is  worth  as  a  breeder  for 
producing  fancy  stock.    Prices  are  as  folloivs: 

Breeding-queen $5.00 

■    Select  breeding-queen  7.50 

Extra-select  Breeding  queen.   .10  00 
Special  breeding-queens  at  $2.5.00  and  up  a  mat- 
ter of  correspondence. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,   R/IEDSB^A,  O. 


TRY 


R.  OECEN  6l  €0. 

NEW  DURHAS^^,  N.  J. 

IMPORTERS    OF    QUEEN    BEES. 

Banats  from  Hungary. 
"Echte  JLiiineburger  Heide  Bienen  " 
for  late  flow.    Very  prolific.    From  Hamburg  queens 
are  in  charge  of  responsible  parties  who  will  care  for 
them  across  the  ocean,  thus  eliminating  the  danger 
of  the  mail-bag.    Price  $5.00  each. 

Italian  Queens   ^j'  ^  ^ 

Golden,  Three-banded,  or  Leather-colored.  Write  for 
circular  to-day.  .  Prices  right.  .  Queens  all  right. 
Rob*.  B.  McCain,  Rt.  1,  Oswego,  111. 


Miller's  Italian  Queens 

Untested— in  May,  90  cts.;  after  June  1st,  60  cts. 
Tested— in  April,  $1.40;  May,  $1.25;  after  June  1st,  $1.00. 
One,  two,  and  three  frame  nucleus,  and  full  colonies 
with  tested  or  untested  queens  at  proportionately 
low  prices.  Send  for  free  price  list.  Remittance 
by  P.  O.  money-order  on  Bluflton  P.  O.  preferred. 
THE  STAR  APIARY,  S.  E.  Miller,  Propr.,  BLUFFTON,  MO. 

Golden  Italian  Queens 

Guaranteed— "NuffCed."  Untested,  75  cts. ;  six, 

(0;  dozen,  $8.00.    Select,  25  cts.  extra.    Tested, 

$1.25  up.    Your  order  right  back,  if  you  say  so. 

if  order  can  not  be  filled  in  two  or  three  days. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE,  FLA. 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers. 

lO  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  tilled  promptly.  B^'e.'■- 
wax  and  old  combs  wanted ;  c  )sh  or  trade;  10^  discount 
during  the  month  of  Sept.  on  every  thing  but  cases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted ;  write  stating  ho  w  put  uv>. 
kind,  and  lowest  cash  price  deliver'd  in  Watertown,N.Y. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  17  IVIorrlson  St ,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Italian  Queens 

Fine  young  prolific  three  and  five 
banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  Untested,  only  60  cts.,  or  $6  00 
a  dozen;  tested,  75  cts.,  or  $8  00  a 
dozen;  extra  fine  queen,  $1.00.  Di- 
rections for  introducing  go  with 
every  queen. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,    ALMA,  MO. 


IMPORTED  :i"r" 


Cauca- 
sians, 

■-■— >^^^^™^^»™^^|;^^|;^;|^^'^™™"    Carnio- 

lans, 
Cyprians;  and  Banats  (Hungarians).  Larg- 
est stock  in  America.     Choice  breeding- 
queens   by  return   mail.      $4.00   each. 
FRANK  BENTON,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  colnmns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  shonld  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
•ay  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— Man  for  balance  of  season  to  prepare 
bees  for  winter,  and  do  such  other  work  as  may  be 
required.  W.  Hickox.  Berthoud,  Colo. 

Wanted. — Six  salesmen  wanted  to  introduce  our 
new  state  surveys.  An  absolute  new  idea  and  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  energetic  men. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company.  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


I  would  consider  operating  500  to  1000  colonies  bees 
next  season;  small  salary  and  per  cent  of  profits;  will 
go  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  can  secure  one 
of  the  finest  locations  in  Texas. 

H.  H.  Hyde,  416  Temple  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale. — New  patent  on  bee-hive.-  For  particu- 
lars write 

Chas.  Spibrling,  Dolton  Station.  111. 

For  Sale. — 20-light  acetylene  generator,  first-class 
condition.  G.  A.  Watt,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stbphen.s, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  2.5  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne.  111. 

Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

Furnas  &  Maldox,  5.52  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 

For  Sale.— 60-lb.  cans.  Just  received  three  cars 
honey  in  new  cans  and  cases;  look  good  as  new. 
Empty  cases  in  quantity  lots.  30  cts. 

J.  A.  Buchanan  &  .Sons.  Holliday's  Cove,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale  —Homestead  farm  croiis  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Kendaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

If  OR  Sale. — The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1— 14-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15.00. 

Mill  No.  2— 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3— 12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order;  price  $25.00. 

Mill  No  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  5 — 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Fifty  cases  of  one-gallon  (will  hold  l? 

lbs.  honey)  friction-top  tin  pnils.    Put  up  six  pails  in 

a  very  sti-ong  case.    Price  per  single  case,  80  cts.;  in 

lots  of  five  or  more,  75  cts  each.     S.  C.  Swanson,   i  -i 

Cannon  Falls,  Minn.    Rt.  2.  Box  7&. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


For  Sale.— The  oldest  and  best  bee-supply  business- 
in  the  South.  Two-story  brick  factory,  fuUyequipped, 
two  large  apiaries,  and  a  good  trade  in  queens  and 
bees.  Reason  for  selling,  approaching  old  age,  and 
other  interests.  Full  particulars  by  mail.  Address 
Bee-Supplies,  Box  474,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— Small  homestead,  first-class  buildings, 
fully  equipped  apiary,  in  one  of  the  most  desirable 
locations  to  be  found.  Will  sell  for  less  than  the 
improvements  can  be  replaced  for.  This  was  the 
home  and  the  apiary  of  the  late  B.  Taylor.  Write  for 
particulars.  Jewell  Taylor,  Rt.  5,  box  23, 

Preston,  Minn. 

For  Sale.— 652  acres  of  choice  land  in  the  prairie- 
belt  of  east  Mississippi,  situated  12  miles  east  of  Ma- 
con, Miss.  Telephone  and  R.  F.  D. ;  100  acres  in  young 
hard-wood  timber;  400  acres  in  pasture;  Bermuda, 
melilotus,  lespedesa,  white  clover,  and  blue  grass 
predominating;  about  half  this  land  will  grow  alfalfa, 
which  can  be  cut  six  or  seven  times  each  year.  Also 
700  stands  of  Italian  bees  in  three  yards;  my  average 
for  15  years  has  been  about  $8.00  per  stand— no  disease, 
no  failure  in  15  years;  75  head  of  high-grade  Jersey 
cows;  butter  sells  for  20  cts.  in  summer  and  25  cts.  in 
winter,  and  the  demand  has  never  been  filled.  Im- 
provements—7-room  house,  barn  accommodating  52 
cows;  barn  for  horses;  10  cabins,  400  acres  fenced  in 
four  pastures,  best  of  water  in  abundance.  Fine  and 
healthful  climate.    Write  for  further  particulars. 

Geo.  a.  Hummer,  Prairie  Point.  Miss. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale  —Italian  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives  with 
super,  $7.00  each.  H.  W.  Coley,  Westport,  Ct. 

Queens— Red-clover  strain;  importedmothers.leath- 
ercolor,  $1.  A.W.Yates.  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford.  Ct. 

For  Sale.— Fine  golden  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  50  cents.         J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— Bees,  35  colonies  in  lO-frame  L.  hives. 
All  in  splendid  condition.  C.  E.  Phillips, 

R.  Route  5.  Springfield,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 400  colonies  of  bees;  2  apiaries  in 
Delta.  Colorado;  2  apiaries  in  New  York,  in  the  buck- 
wheat location.      W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Untested  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens- 
at  75  cts.  each;  virgins  at  .30  cts. 

Edw.   Reddout,  Box  62,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies- 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DeMark,  Mehan,  Okla. 

For  Sale.— Mismated  Italian  queens  now,  at  30- 
cts.  each;  50  more  about  Sept.  15.  No  more  untested 
for  sale  this  season. 

B.  F,  AVERILL,  Howardsville,  Va. 

For  Sale.— By  return  mail  or  money  refunded: 
Italian  queens,  each,  7.5c;  6  for  $4.  Caucasian  queens, 
each  $1 ;  6  for  $5.    Warranted  purely  mated. 

D.  J.  Blocker,  Pearl  City,  111. 

For  Sale.— Bees.  Bargain.  J.  P;  Moore's  superi- 
or stock.  Full  colonies,  10  frame  (Hoffman),  strong. 
$4.00  each.    Speak  quick.  Fred.  Holtkb, 

Southold..Long  Island,  New  York. 
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Fob  Sale.— 300  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  with 
tested  queen  in  one-story  eig-ht-lrame  Dovetailed  hive 
with  Hoffman  frames,  at  $3.50  each. 

F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 


Fob  Sale.— Red-clover  strain  of  Italian  queens  ex- 
clusivel.v;  no  better  honey-gratherers  in  existence. 
Warranted  purely  mated  queens.  75  cts.;  three  for  $2. 
M.  O.  office,  Schwenksville. 

F.  M.  Matbbrbt,  Lederachville,  Pa. 


To  Nebbaska  Bee-keepers. — We  will  have  a  spe- 
cial live-bee  exhibit  and  daily  demonstrations  with 
Caucasian  bees  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  We  de- 
sire to  meet  all  Nebraska  bee-keepers  and  show  you 
Root's  goods  and  Rose  Lawn  queens  and  bees. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiabies,  College  View,  Neb. 


For  Sale.— My  experience  with  red-clover  bees 
and  circular  of  queen-bees  for  the  asking.  Queens 
reared  by  the  most  improved  methods  to  get  good 
long-lived  queens.  Root  red-clover  stock,  the  best 
that  money  can  buy.  ■ 

A.  H.  Kanagy,  Milroy,  Pa. 


Fob  Sale.— 250  colonies  bees  in  10-frame  hives,  4 
yards;  fixtures  for  comb  and  extracted  honey:  no  dis- 
ease; 22  acres  land;  12  under  fence,  rest  in  timber; 
first-class  buildings;  joining  railroad  station;  6  miles 
east  of  Paragould;  would  make  fine  chicken  ranch. 
Good  reason  for  selling;  part  cash,  balance  time.  Sell 
bees  alone  if  wanted.  J.  H.  Zeinbb,  Bard,  Ark. 


For  Sale.— 60  colonies  from  J.  P.  Moore  stock,  10 
in  Danz.  hives,  50  in  8  frame  Dovetailed  hives,  at 
$3.50  each;  25  supers,  5i'4  inches,  8  wired  combs,  35  cts. 
each;  25  supers.  9^  inches,  7  wired  combs.  50  cts. 
pach;  100  supers  for  comb  honey;  No.  15  extractor, 
$10.  Hubbard  section-press,  $1.50.  Daisy  foundation- 
fastener,  65  cts.    Nearly  new. 

B.  HoLLENBACK,  Spring  Hill,  Kansas, 


For  Sale— 200  colonies  of  three-banded  Italian 
bees  in  Root's  ten-frame  hives— half  in  two  deep 
bodies,  and  the  rest  in  one  deep,  and  two  shallow  ex- 
tracting-supers.  Hives  have  all  been  well  painted 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  are  in  fine  condition. 
Combs  are  straight,  and  all  drawn  out  of  full  sheets 
of  foundation.  Colonies  are  guaranteed  to  be  free  of 
all  disease,  and  are  in  splendid  condition. 

A.  Y.  Walton,  Jr.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Wants  ana  Exchange. 


WANTED.— 100  colonies  of  bees  or  more  for  cash. 
S.  C.  Jones,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hbbshiseb, 
301  Huntington  Ave,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— To  know  you  (if  you  are  a  bee-keeper) 
personally.  To  that  end  we  will  make  a  demonstration 
with  live  bees  at  the  Minnesota  State  fair  and  also  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  fair  this  fall  (September).  Make 
yourselves  known  to  us  a  "•  we  will  show  you  our 
specialties.  We  also  want  to  learn  your  method  of 
handling  bees.     Putnam  &  Pbakb,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


wanted.  —  ROOTS  and  HERBS.  We  need  all 
kinds.  We  have  advanced  our  price  for  Red  Clover 
tops  on  account  of  special  need,  and  will  pay  $7.00  per 
100  lbs.  for  several  tons.  It  is  necessary  to  write 
promptly  if  you  wish  to  ^.ollect  them.  The  work  is 
simple  and  profitable.  Blood  roots,  May-apple,  Wild 
Ginger.  Poke.  Golden  Seal,  and  others  are  needed  in 
large  lots.  A  revised  book  giving  full  information 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  8  cts.  postage.  In  writing 
mention  this  ad.    Address 

J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted  — A  ton  of  basswood  extracted  honey. 
State  lowest  price. 

Quibin-the-Qubbn-brbeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— To  buy  comb  and  extracted  honey  for 
cash;  car  lots  or  less.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  Detroit  Sts.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Fancy  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Send  average  sample  of  extracted  honey, 
and  give  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity; state  quality,  quantity,  and  price  f.  o.  b. 
The  Waxelbaum-Heabd  Produce  Co.,  Macon,  Ga, 

Wanted.— No-  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x1% 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  seating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 

Wanted.— By  Oct.  1,  one  car  extracted  honey,  Cal- 
ifornia sage,  water-white.  Must  be  of  heavy  body, 
and  first-class  in  every  respect. 

M.  H.  Tweed,  1125  Penn  Ave,,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax.    Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— Well-ripened  extracted  basswood  and 
clover  honey.  Prompt  payment  on  receipt;  8  cts.  per 
lb.,F.  O.  B.  West  Bend. 

H.  C.  Ahlebs.  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— 20,000  lbs.  light  extracted  honey,  well 
ripened  and  of  fine  quality,  in  new  60-lb,  cans.  Sam- 
ple, 10  cts.  Jambs  McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey,  mostly 
4J€x4J€  plain  sections,  put  up  in  24-section  glass  front 
single-tier  cases.    Solicit  offers  on  car  lots  or  less. 
J.  E.  Pryob,  Plateau  City,  Colorado. 

Fob  Sale. — 75  cases  of  No.  1  white  comb  honev  in 
4x5  plain  sections;  20-section  no-drip  cases,  at  $3.60 
per  case  on  cars  here — a  very  superior  lot. 

E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— Extracted  honey  from  clover  and  al- 
falfa, produced  by  the  Emery  Co.  Bee-keepers'  Asso'n. 
Car  lots  a  specialty.    Sample  and  prices  free 

Peter  Nielson,  Sec,  Huntington,  Utah. 

For  Sale.— 21  tons  California  sage  honey;  12  tons 
water-white  at  7  cts. ;  9  tons  light  amber  at  6%  cts. 
F.  O.  B.  Piru,  California;  10c  for  sample. 

E.  F.  McDonald.  Piru,  Cal, 

For  Sale.— Alfalfa  honey.  If  you  want  nice  honey 
for  the  table  try  a  can  of  Colorado  alfalfa  honey,  $5  a 
can  of  60  lbs..  F.  O.  B. 

A.  A,  Lyons,  Ft.  Collins,  Col.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

For  Sale. — We  have  a  small  quantity  of  honey  on 
the  hive,  curing,  that  will  be  extracted  about  August 
1st.  This  left-on-the-hive-all-summer  honey  will  be 
put  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  and  will  be  the  finest  article 
that  skill  and  pains  can  produce;  of  course,  it  costs 
more  to  produce  this  superior  honey  than  the  ordina- 
ry, and  it  is  worth  more.  It  is  from  white-clover  and 
wild  red  raspberry.  Ask  for  free  sample.  The  price 
in  any  quantity  is  10  cts.  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  shipping- 
point.  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich, 
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Bce-kccpcrs'  Directory. 


Queens. — Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRub,  LaRue,  Ohio. 


Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  DiegroCo.,Cal. 


Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 


Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  SCOGGIN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 


Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplbwood  Apiary. — Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rba,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


Italian  Bbbs,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jkpson,  182  Friend  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
A.  T.  DOCKHAM,  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

SWARTHMORE    Golden-all-ovcr,   Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens— my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrbnqb,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root  a  ^  je-keep- 
ers'  supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  E^  ' '    o,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 


I  must  say  to  my  friends,  please  do  not  spnd  me 
any  more  orders  for  queens  this  spason,  as  my 
health  is  so  poor  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
Queen-rearing.  Thanks  to  all  my  friends  for  their 
very  liberal  patronage.        W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  ApiaribSs  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-thb-Queen-Brebder,  Bellevue,  Ohio, 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


queens  from  oub  own  apiary. 
We  now  have  about  the  nicest  lot  of  Italian  queens 
reared  in  our  own  apiary,  from  our  choicest  breedina 
queens,  that  we  have  ever  sent  out;  and  we  have  such 
a  surplus  that  caged  queens  are  every  day  placed  on 
the  mailing-table  to  be  sent  off  almost  the  minute  the 
order  reaches  us.  We  also  have  a  nice  lot  of  Cauca- 
sian queens  reared  on  the  Florida  island.  So  if  you 
want  a  queen  quick,  and  want  something  the  best 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  can  produce,  now  is  your  time  to 
get  it  promptly.  A.  I.  R. 


PRICES    on    supplies    FOR    1908. 

We  are  at  work  on  a  revision  of  our  catalog  for  the 
season  of  1908,  and  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  announce 
such  changes  in  prices  as  we  may  find  necessary.  The 
past  season  has  been  most  disappointing,  not  only  to 
bee-keepers  but  to  supply-dealers  as  well.  After  pay- 
ing all  fixed  expenses  the  returns  for  the  year  have 
been  very  small  —  indeed,  less  than  any  other  year 
since  we  have  been  organized  as  a  company.  Although 
material  and  labor  have  advanced  steadily,  there  has 
been  no  general  advance  in  prices  in  four  years  ;  and 
because  of  the  unfavorable  honey-yield  we  have  been 
reluctant  to  advance  prices  on  supplies;  but  the  time 
has  come  when  such  a  course  seems  inevitable  if  we 
are  to  receive  a  fair  return  for  capital  invested.  Till 
further  announcement  we  will  continue  to  fill  orders 
at  prices  as  they  appear  in  our  catalog  for  1907. 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 

INDIAN  KUNNKB  DUCK  EGGS. 

Mr.  Kent  Jennings,  of  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio,  who  fur- 
nished me  eleven  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs  lor  $1.00, 
now  offers  thirteen  for  the  same  price. 


a:  CUTTING-BED  FOB  STARTING  FLOWKRS,   FOB  CHIL- 
DREN. 

'Two  of  our  grandchildren,  seven  and  eleven  years  of 
age,  are  now  interested  in  making  cuttings  from  cole- 
us,  Impatiens  suUani,  dusty  miller,  and  other  orna- 
mental plants.  They  use  a  shallow  box  about  half 
full  of  coarse  sand,  with  a  pane  of  glass  to  lay  over  the 
top,  and  a  light  thin  board  to  cover  the  glass  when 
.  the  sun  is  too  hot.  With  a  pail  of  potting-soil  and 
some  nice  little  pots  for  the  plants  when  they  get 
rooted,  quite  a  lot  of  nice  plants  may  be  grown,  even 
by  a  child,  and  it  can  all  be  done  outdoors  on  the 
lawn.  Miss  Mildred,  the  older  one,  promises  to  be- 
come quite  proficient  in  the  art. 


SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY-KEEPING. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  new  book  of 
175  pages,  9x12  in.,  most  fully  illustrated  with  some  of 
the  finest  half-tones,  and  the  illustrations  are  gotten 
up  especially  to  illustrate  the  subject  treated.  One 
especial  value  of  this  book  is  the  great  number  of 
questions  and  answers.  One  that  especially  interest- 
ed mf  was,  how  to  distinguish  drakes  from  ducks.  The 
answerwas,  "By  the  sound  of  their  voices,"  etc.  No 
one  would  think  a  dollar  a  big  price  for  this  beautiful 
new  book,  especially  if  he  is  interested  in  poultry. 
We  can  send  it  postpaid  by  mail  for  $1.00. 


THE  A  B  C  OF  CORN  CULTURE;  OR,  "  MAKING  TWO  NUB- 
I  BINS  GROW  WHERE  ONLY  ONE  GREW  BEFORE." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Prof.  P.  G.  Hol- 
den,  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  The  title  alone,  with 
the  name  of  the  author,  ought  to  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  (especially 
to  everybody  who  grows  an  acre  of  corn  or  more), 
books  of  its  size  and  kind  now  before  the  American 
public.  Prof.  Holden  has  already,  although  he  is  still 
a  young  man,  added  by  his  teachings  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  our  nation,  and  be  is  at  present  entirely  un- 
able to  respond  to  calls  made  from  the  different  States 
to  give  his  celebrated  lectures  on  corn  to  audiences 
that  almost  invariably  go  away  up  into  the  thousands. 
It  contains  nearly  100  pages,  and  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated; and  alihough  25  cents  is  but  an  insignificant 
price  for  a  book  of  such  value,  a  subscription  for  one 
year  to  the  Farm  News,  of  Springfield,  O.,  is  included 
with  each  book;  for  salp  at  this  office. 


THE  FORAGE  AND  FIBER  CROPS  OF  AMERICA. 

Prof.  Holden,  in  his  lecture  a  few  days  ago,  told  us 
that  the  corn  crop  of  Ohio  for  last  year  was  worth  in 
round  numbers  $45,000,000.  This  is  away  above  any 
other  crop;  but  next  to  it  csomes  the  hay  of  Ohio. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  the  O.  Judd  Co.  has  just  got- 
ten out  a  beautiful  new  book  with  the  heading  as  giv- 
en above.  The  book  contains  428  pages,  and  is  fully 
illustrated.  It  is  by  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. It  discusses  all  of  the  clovers  and  all  the  le- 
gumes, and  ought  to  be  exceedingly  valuable.  So  far 
as  I  can  discover,  it  seems  to  be  orthodox  on  almost 
every  thing  except  our  old  friend  sweet  clover.  In- 
stead of  writing  sweet  clover  up  to  date  as  it  justly  de- 
serves they  content  themselves  with  a  brief  quotation 
from  the  Nevada  State  Bulletin  for  1900,  and  the  book  is 
permitted  to  go  out  containing  the  following  sentence: 

It  is,  however,  exceedingly  distasteful,  either  green 
or  cured,  to  all  classes  of  domestic  animals,  and  hence 
unfit  for  forage."  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  pub- 
lishers, and  told  them  I  thought  the  book  should  not 
be  sent  out  without  an  appendix  correcting  the  above, 
and  giving  sweet  clover  the  credit  of  being  ahead  of 
all  other  plants  for  inoculating  the  soil  with  the  "  ni- 
trogen nodules  "  that  are  just  now  not  only  being  dis- 
cussed but  actually  ivorked  at  the  present  time.  The 
book  gives  a  considerable  chapter  to  this  matter  of 
nitrogen  bacteria,  and  makes  some  brief  allusions  to 
the  part  that  sweet  clover  has  played  and  is  still  play- 
mg;  but  such  references  are  altogether  too  brief. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  alfalfa  i,s  valuable:  also 
those  devoted  to  the  different  kinds  of  beans  and  peas 


used  as  forage  crops.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.75. 
Mailed  from  this  office  postpaid  on  receipt  of  that 
amount.  ^ 

"the  two  P'S  TOLD  IN  THE  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 
OF  COLD-FRAMES." 

On  page  578  of  our  issue  for  April  15  I  mentioned 
briefly  the  fact  that  the  Lord  &  Burnham  Co.  paid  a 
man  for  the  value  of  a  greenhouse  and  contents  that 
was  broken  down  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  last  winter. 
The  Lord  &  Burnham  people  did  not-build  the  house. 
They  furnished  only  the  plan  and  supplied  most  of  the 
material.  The  owner  of  the  house  had  one  of  his  hap- 
py surprises  when  the  above  firm  made  good  his  loss. 
Well,  this  same  firm.  Lord  &  Burnham,  1133  Broad- 
wav,  New  York,  has  just  put  out  about  the  prettiest 
little  catalog  (title  as  above)  of  hot-bed  sashes  and 
appliances  that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  given  to  anybody 
who  applies  for  it,  and  it  ought  to  be  worth  a  whole 
dollar  to  all  who  are  interested  in  high-pressure  gar- 
dening. Why,  it  gave  me  a  thrill  in  looking  it  over 
such  as  I  have  hardly  felt  since  I  first  got  hold  of  one 
of  Peter  Henderson's  "  Gardening  for  Profit."  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated;  tells  you  all  about  how  to 
make  either  hot-beds'  or  cold-frames,  composting  the 
soil,  also  tables  of  what  to  plant,  when  to  plant,  and 
some  beautiful  pictures  of  successful  high-pressure 
gardening  under  sash.  Now,  if  any  of  our  readers 
have  ever  felt  as  though  they  would  like  a  few  hot- 
bed sashes  to  play  with  they  iad  better  send  for  the 
catalog  in  question.     We  can  supply  the  sashes. 


Convention  and  Fair  Notices. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Percy  Orton,  of  North- 
ampton, N.  Y.,  we  have  been  favored  w^ith  the  catalog 
of  the  Fulton  Co..  N.  Y.,  agricultural  fair,  to  be  held 
at  Johnston,  Sept.  2—5.  The  highest  prize  in  the  api- 
ary department  is  $5.00.  and  there  are  others  in  pro- 
portion worth  competing  for. 


NEWCASTLE,    DELAWARE,   COUNTY  FAIB. 

This  year  Dr.  Joel  S.  Gillfillan,  of  Newark,  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  apiarian  exhibit  at  the  Newcastle 
Co.  fair  to  be  held  at  Wilmington,  Sept.  2— 6  inclusive. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Miller,  of  Wilming- 
ton.   

INDIANA  STATE  FAIR  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  there  is  quite  a 
liberal  premium  list  to  attract  bee-keepers  who  are  in 
a  position  to  make  a  good  exhibit.  In  two  cases  the 
first  prize  is  $25.00,  and  in  other  two  the  first  is  $20.00, 
with  second  and  and  third  prize  in  proportion.  The 
date  is  Sept.  9  to  13  inclusive.  Charles  Downing 
is  secretary.  If  you  wish  to  exhibit  send  for  the 
premium  list. 


WASHINGTON    STATE    FAIR    BEE    EXHIBIT. 

Mr.  Anson  L.  White,  of  North  Yakima,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  apiarian  exhibit  of  the 
State  fair  to  be  held  at  that  point  Sept.  23  —  28,  which 
is  sufficient  guarantee  that  every  thing  will  be  prop- 
erly supervised.  He  will  personally  care  for  any  ex- 
hibits sent  to  him.  He  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  bee-keepers  attending  the  fair,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  them  in  the  Washington  State  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Pullman  Col- 
lege, is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  State  foul-brood 
law,  with  the  view  of  stamping  out  the  disease  within 
the  State.  Mr.  G.  A.  Graham,  North  Yakima,  is  sec- 
retary of  the  fair. 

ILLINOIS    STATE    FAIB. 

The  officers  of  the  Illinois  State  Fair  mean  to  do  the 
right  thing  by  the  bee-keepers,  and  offer  a  number  of 
handsome  prizes  for  apicultural  exhibits,  which  ought 
to  draw  many  competitors.  The  premiums  offered  for 
comb  honey  (500  lbs.)  are  $20.00  for  first,  $15.00  for  sec- 
ond, and  $10.00  for  third.  It  is  the  same  for  extracted 
honey  — 500  lbs.  Candied  honey  gets  similar  prizes, 
but  only  300  lbs.  is  required.  Designs  in  beeswax  get 
the  same  as  comb  honey,  50  lbs.  being  required.  There 
are  numerous  premiums,  ranging  from  $15.00  down  to 
$2.00.  Such  an  array  of  liberal  money  prizes  ought  to 
draw  exhibitors  from  other  States,  as  the  managers 
say  "  open  to  the  world,"  and  doubtless  they  mean  it. 
The  fair  takes  place  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  5.  We  Shall  pub- 
lish the  prize-list  later,  probably. 
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TENNESSEE  STATE  FAIR,  NASHVILtyE,   SEPT.   23  TO  28. 

Bee-keeping  in  Tennessee  has  recently  experienced 
a  revival,  and  as  a  consequence  the  State  Fair  man- 
agers have  decided  to  ofier  liberal  premiums  as  an  in- 
ducement to  bee-keepers  to  make  up  a  striking  dis- 
plaj'  of  what  the.v  can  do,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
bee  keepers  in  that  section  will  rise  to  the  occasion 
with  a  really  handsome  display.  Mr.  J.  M.  Buchanan, 
Franklin,  Tenn..  who  is  superintendent  of  tht;  apiari- 
an department,  will  endeavor  to  give  every  exhibitor 
a  square  deal. 

PREMIUM  LIST. 


Best  10  lbs.  e.xtraeted  honey.. 

}5est  display  of  e.xtrafted  honey 

Best  case  of  comb  honey 

Best  dlsjilay  of  comb  honey 

Best  display  of  beeswa.x. 

Nucleus  of  dark  Italian  bees 

Nucleus  of  polden  Italian  bees 

Nucleus  of  Caucasian  bees 

Nucleus  of  any  other  race 

Largest  and  best  display  of  bees  and  bee  prod 
ucts,  etc.,  by  individual  exhibitor 


1 

2 

$10 

ji  5 

Ih 

10 

10 

7 

l.'i 

in 

10 

,5 

ft 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

25 

15 

$  3 


10 


SCHEDULE  OF   THE   BKE     SHOW  OF    THE  WORCESTER 
COUNTY  BEE-KEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION,  TO  BE 
HELD  IN  HORTICULTURAL    HALL,  WOR- 
CESTER. MASS.,  SEPT.   13,  14. 

[The  following  is  a  complete  schedule  of  the  above 
show,  as  announced  in  our  last  issue.— Ed.] 

//oKcy.— In  numbers  1  to  5  there  will  be  two  classes— one  for 
those  living  in  Massachusetts  and  one  for  those  outside. 

1.  For  the  best  5  lbs  of  comb  honey  in  section  boxes. 

2.  For  the  best  crate  of  comb  honey  packed  for  market. 
Neatness  of  package  will  be  considered. 

3.  For  the  two  best  frames  of  comb  honey  for  extracting. 
Weight,  color,  quality,  as  well  as  general  appearance,  "will 
govern. 

4.  For  the  best  display  of  chunk  honey. 


ft.  For  the  best  display  of  comb  honey  in  general.  This  is 
open  to  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor. 

(i.  Extracted  or  strained  honey.  For  the  best  5  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted honey  in  glass.  Color,  quality,  and  general  neatness 
will  govern. 

7.   I'or  tlie  most  attractive  display  of  extracted  honey. 

!i.  Viiiiijm  —For  the  best  display  of  vinegar  made. from  hon- 
ey.   Shariuiess  and  clearness  will  govern. 

9.  /;ri-.s)i((,r.— For  the  best  pound  of  beeswax.  Softness  and 
color  will  K'overn. 

10.  For  tlie  l)est  display  of  beeswax. 

/Jccx.— All  bees  must  have  been  raised  by  the  exhibitor. 
Numbers  11  to  1ft  are  to  appear  in  single  frame  nuclei.  Each 
nucleusmust contain  a  queen.  Numbers  1ft  to  17  may  beshown 
as  the  exhibitor  desires. 

11.  For  tlie  best  Italians. 

12.  For  the  best  black  or  Cerman  bees. 
IS.  For  the  best  Carniolan  bees. 

14.  Varieties  not  scheduled. 

15.  For  the  best  display  of  bees. 

16.  For  the  liest  display  of  queen-bees  ready  for  shipment. 

17.  For  the  best  display  of  a  queen-rearing  outfit  showing 
cells  in  different  stages  of  development. 

IS.  (;,■!!, 'i-iil  Pisjildy.  —  FoT  the  best  display  of  bees,  honey,  bee 
furniture,  wax,  etc.  Exhibitor  is  given  full  freedom.  Prod- 
ucts and  bees  must  be  of  his  own  raising.  Please  write  to  the 
secretary  that  space  may  be  reserved. 

19.  Cookery. — For  the  best  cake  made  with  honey,  recipe  at- 
tached. 

20.  For  the  best  cookies  made  with  honey. 

21.  For  tlie  l)est  display  of  cake,  cookies,  and  confectionery 
made  with  honey. 

'22.   I'lintiiiiniphii. — I'hotograph  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 
2:!.  Best  |ihotngni)ili  of  a  New  F.ugland  apiary. 

Displas  s  not  si-liiMlulcd  iibovc  are  scilicited.  Meritorious  ex- 
hli>its  will  be  awarded  a  diiiloma.  Manufacturers,  tradesmen, 
and  publishers  are  urged  to  make  a  display.  Free  space  will 
be  awarded  each  applicant.  Points  of  merit  are  neatness,  per- 
fection of  workmanship,  as  well  as  instructiveness  and  gene- 
ral effectiveness  of  display. 

Communications  nuiy  be  addressed  either  to  the  secretary  or 
to  A.  A.  Hi.xon,  Horticultural  Hall,  Worcester.  Mass. 

There  will  be  lectures  l)y  people  prominent  in  the  bee  world, 
both  days  of  the  fair.  A.  H.  Estabrook,  Sec. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


HONEY-PACKAGES  IN  TIN 

This  cut  shows  a  box  of  two  60-lb.  tin  cans,  which  is  the  stan- 
dard package  for  storing  and  shipping  extracted  honey.  It  is  far 
superior  to  barrels,  because  there  is  not  the  same  chance  for 
leakage,  or  taint  from  the  wood;  and,  being  square  they  econo- 
mize space.  Owing  to  light  honey  crops,  the  last  two  years,  the 
demand  has  been  light,  and  we  have  a  good  stock  bought  below 
the  prices  ruling  at  present.  To  reduce  this  stock  we  will  ship 
from  Medina  any  orders  mentioning  this  notice,  at  the  following 
special  prices:  One  box.  two  cans,  80cts.;  10  boxes,  $7.50;  25 
boxes  or  over,  at  70  cts.  a  box.  One  box  of  one  can,  50cts.;  10 
boxes,  $4.50;  25  boxes  or  more,  at  42  cts.  a  box. 

One-gallon  square  cans  with  15^ -inch  cap,  100  in  a  crate,  at  $10.00 
per  100;  500  or  over  at  $9.00  per  100;  packed  10  in  a  case  at  $1.35 
per  case;  10  cases,  $12  50. 


Sturwold's  Show-case. 


This  case  is  28  in. 
high,  20  in.  square, 
outside  measure,  top 
and  bottom.  The 
glass  of  which  it  is 
made  is  16X24.  The 
case  is  to  be  set  up 
in  any  grocery,  drug- 
store, or  any  other 
place  of  business 
where  you  want  your 
honey  exhibited  or 
sold.  The  frame  is 
of  chestnut,  filled  and 
varnished,  and  tin- 
ished  in  natural 
grain.  Price,  plain, 
$5;  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, $5.50.  As  the 
glass  is  very  apt  to 
S  be  broken  in  transit, 
we  will  ship  them,  if 
you  prefer,  withglass 
hoxed  separately,  at 
■^ame  price.  In  flat.no 
glass  or  finish,  $2.50; 
glass  included,  $4.00. 


Screw-cap  Honey-gate  and  Can-screw  Wrench. 


Price  15  cts.;  by        Price  10  cts  ;  75  cts.  per  dozen. 

mail,  18  cts.  By  mail,  4  cts.  each  extra. 

We  furnish  the  gate  for  1)4, 1^,  or  1?4  screw.  Other 
sizes  made  to  order  from  caps  you  may  furnish. 

The  wrench  fits  a  1^4  screw,  and  can  be  used  on\% 
or  smaller  by  bushing  between  cap  and  wrench. 

When  you  order  these  aates  separate  from  cans  we  can 
not  guarantee  a  fit  unless  you  send  us  a  cap  from  the 
screiv  ivith  the  order. 


Sample  Mailing-blocks. 


Price,  each,  6  cts  ;  by  mail,  8  cts. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  which 
hold  Vi  oz.,  with  cork,  put  up  in  a  mailing-block  with 
top  which  screws  on  and  is  easily  removed. 
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Honey-Packages  in  Glass 

We  have  quite  a  variety  of  glass  packages  for  putting  up  honey  for  retail.    We  mention  first  our 

Half-  pound  Tumbler, 


HO-NEY^I 


This  is  shown  at  the  left  with  a  diamond  label,  No.  95.  These  include  tin 
cover  with  wax  or  parchment  paper  disk  for  sealing  tight.  No  labels.  Will 
hold  7  oz.  of  honey  when  filled;  and  the  price,  $5.50  per  barrel  of  -32  dozen; 
5-bbl.  lots  at  $5.25.  In  reshipping-cases  of  4  dozen  packed  ready  to  reship, 
when  filled,  $1.00  per  case;  6  cases,  $5.70;  20  cases  or  over,  at  90  cents  per  case." 


No,  25 
Jar. 


This  holds  one  pound  of  honey;  has  an  opal 
cap  with  rubber  ring  and  lacquered  tin  screw 
rim  which  seals  tight.  Packed  in  reshipping 
cases  of  2  dozen  each;  price  $1.10  per  case;  6 
cases,  $6.30;  20  cases  or  more  at  $1.00  per  case. 


Tiptop 
Jar. 


We  keep  these  in  two  sizes,  for  half  and  one  pound  of  honey.  The  shape  of 
the  jar  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It  has  a  glass  top,  a  rubber  ring,  and  a  spring-top 
fastener.  Packed  a  gross  in  a  crate  at  $5.00  per  gross  for  Mb.,  or  $4.50  for  the 
half-pound  size.  We  have  them  also  packed  in  reshipping-cases  of  2  dozen 
each  at  $1.10  per  case  for  1-lb.  size;  6  cases,  $5.30;  20  cases  or  over  at  $1.00  per  case. 
Half-pound  size,  $1.00  per  case;  $5.70  for  6  cases,  or  90  cts.  per  case  in  20-case  lots. 


vSimplex  Jar. 


This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  jars  we  ever  handled.  The 
factory  making  them  was  wrecked  last  August,  and  we  have 
been  unable  since  to  secure  any  more  of  the  size,  which  holds  one  pound.  We  can 
supply  the  next  larger  size,  which  holds  18  oz.  of  honey.  Packed  in  reshipping- 
cases  of  2  dozen.  Price  $1.15  per  case;  6  cases  for  $6.60;  in  20-case  lots  or  over  at 
$1.05  per  case.  We  still  have  at  Philadelphia  a  few  cases  of  the  1-pound  size 
which  may  be  had  from  there  while  they  last,    at  the   same  price   as   above. 


Sq.    HersKiser 
Jar.         Jars. 


These  jars  were  designed  for 
use  in  the  honey  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  and  are  very  neat  and 
attractive.  They  have  cork- 
lined  aluminum  caps  which  seal 
them  tight.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes  square 
and  three  sizes  round.  The  1-lb.  size  in  each 
style  is  shown  in  the  first  two  cuts  at  the  left. 
H-lh.  square  Hershiser  jars,  doz.,50c;  $5.40  per  gross 
%-lb. 
1-lb. 
2 -lb. 

^-Ib.  round 
1-lb. 
2-lb. 

The  ordinary  square  jar  to  seal  with  cork,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  cut  at  extreme  left,  is  very  largely 
used  for  honey.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes.  The 
1  and  2  lb.  sizes  are  packed  Vs  gross  in  a  package; 
the  smaller  sizes  one  gross.    Price  including  corks: 

5-oz.   square  jar 35c  per  dozen;  $3.25  per  gross 

8-oz.  "  45c     "  "         4.25      " 

Mb.  "  60c    "         "         5.75      " 

2-lb.  "  75c     "  "         7.50      " 


■'      55c; 

6.00    " 

'      80c; 

9.00    " 

'      1.00; 

10.80    " 

"      60o; 

6.60    " 

•      75c; 

8.40    " 

•      1.10; 

12.00    " 
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Either  Golden  or 
Leather  colored. 


The  Stock  with 
a  Reputation. 


ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


"One  of   your  queens   made  a  record  of  350 
pounds  of  nice  comb  honey  in  1904." 

Jos.  A.  Renecke,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Pricesof  queens  after  June  15:      1  6  12 

Select  untested $.75  $t.00  $7.00 

Tested 1.00  5.00  9.00 

Breeders 3.00 


Two 

Carloads 

of 

Root's 

Bee-keepers' 

Supplies. 


Mfrs. 
of 

Weed 
New-Process 

Comb 
Foundation. 


BUCK&WILSOIM 

BUTLER  CO.   AUGUSTA,  KANSAS 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENTS 

If  you  are  in  a  rush  for  supplies 
at  present,  send  us  your  orders. 
We    have  a  large    stock    of 

Root  Co.'s  Supplies 

on  hand  to  fill  orders  prompt- 
ly.   Also  a  fine  lot   of   Italian 

Queens  and  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei and  full  colonies.  Send  for 
our    forty-page  catalog,   etc. 

JohnNebel&SonSup.Co. 

Montg.  Co.      ::       High  Hill,  Mo. 


We  are  now 
prepared  to 
furnish  these 
items  at  fol- 
lowing prices: 


Unwaxed  Post- 
per  100      age 

Inner  Shells,    65c    5c 
Holding  Shells,  65c    5c 

If  waxed,  add  $1.00  per  100 
Die  for  Inner  Shell,  .  35c 


The  A.  I.  Root 

Company  ^^ 


SMALL,  FRAME  FILLED  WITH  CUPS 


Medina, 


Ohio 


WE  ARE  NOT  IN  A  TRUST 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that  bee-keepers  use  at  Lowest  Prices.     Quality  the  highest.     We've  been 
making  them  twenty-five  years. 

A  __^  _„•____     D^_   l^.^.-»__..^«.     A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-jour-  C/\^  "V^ 

A.inerican  oee-keeper.  nai  which  we  have  published  for  17  years.  oUc  1  r. 

Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

THE  W.  T.   FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY  ! 

DEPARTMENT    G                                    .•                  JAMESTOWN,    N.    Y. 

NEW  GOODS!    BIG  STOCK! 

NEW  WAREHOUSE              ROOT'S  GOODS               PROMPT  SHIPMENT               LOW  FREIGHT 

Every  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.    Bees  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.    Book  your  orders  at  once, 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.    Catalog  sent  free.   Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  24i  Buii  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

Dadant's 

Foundation 

It  Excels 

EVERY  INCH  EQUAL  TO  SAMPLE 

Beauty  !     Purity  1     Firmness  ! 
No  sagging ;  no  loss. 
Twenty-eighth  Year. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 
Wax  Worked  into  Foundation. 

Bee-supplies  of  All  Kinds 

Beesvpax  wanted  at  all  times. 
Send  for  Oar  1907  Catalog. 

DADANT  &  SONS,   HAMILTON,  ILL 

ROOT   \ 

GOODS  fertile  West 

Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best  ?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7th  St.   Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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The  view  shows  Brother  Columban,  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Buckfast,  Devon  Co.,  England,  in 

the  act  of  instructing  a  novice  in  the  science  of  bee-keeping.    The  Catholic 

clergy  and  the  various  brotherhoods  have  al^vays  been 

ardent  promoters  of  bee-keeping. 
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STATE  FAIR 
AT  DETROIT 

AUG.  29  =  SEPT.  6 

We  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us,  and  make  your- 
self known.     Our  exhibit  will  be  under  the  grand  stand.     We 
have  set  September  3d  as  a  day  especially  for  bee- 
keepers; and  if  you  want  to  meet  other  bee- 
keepers at  the  fair,  come  on  that  day. 

We   will    have   on    display    "  Everything 
for   the    bees,    and     all      Root    Qual'ty." 


H.  HUNT 


&  SON,     REDFORD,   MICH. 


GREAT 

FIRE  SALE 


On  account  of  a  recent   fire  which 

slightly  damaged  our  stock  of  goods, 

we  are  closing  out  all 

POULTRY  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 
AT  A  10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  order  any  supplies 
which  you  will  need  for  next  sea- 
son's use.  Make  up  your  order  and 
deduct  10  per  cent.  Goods  guaran- 
teed to  be  as  good  as  new,  except 
hives  are  discolored  on  outside. 
Don't  delay,  as  they  are  going  fast. 
Will  exchange  supplies  for  honey  and  wax 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


European  Bee-keepers! 

Save  Time 
and  Expense 

by  sending  direct  all  your  orders 
and  correspondence  to  our  exclu- 
sive agent  for  the  European 
continent  and  its  colonies.     .     . 

EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

142  FAUBOURG    -    ST.  DENIS,  PARIS 

Prompt  Service 
and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. .  •  • 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 
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C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

Headquarters 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distributor  ol  Root's  Goods  Exciusively  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 


GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 


WANTED. 

Fancy  White  Comb  and  White  Clo- 
ver Extracted 

HONEY. 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
finest  Golden  Italians,  Red -clovers,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  foUowino  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfal/a,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


Tlie  prices  here  (juoted  are  ^vholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

New  York  —We  are  now  beginning  to  receive  small 
shipments  of  the  new  crop  of  White  comb  honey,  but 
do  not  expect  to  have  any  large  lots  until  a  few  weeks 
from  now.  While  the  crop  is  certainly  very  short  in 
some  sections  of  New  York  State,  and  in  the  East  in 
general,  there  are  some  sections  where  they  pr.iduced 
a  larger  crop  than  that  of  last  year,  but,  of  course, 
not  enough  to  offset  the  shortage  in  other  localities. 
The  quality  is.reported  to  be  fine.  The  demand  is 
good.  No  doubt  white  comb  honey  will  find  ready 
sale  all  through  the  early  fall,  providing  prices  are 
not  prohibitive.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
comb  honey  is  not  a  necessity,  but  a  luxury;  and  un- 
less people  can  buy  it  at  a  certain  price  they  will  do 
without  it.  This  we  have  experienced  more  than 
once  heretofore.  Fancy  stock  will  find  ready  sale  at 
16;  No.  1  at  14  to  15;  No.  2,  13.  Prices  on  dark  and 
buckwheat  are  not  established  as  yet.  The  season  is 
very  backward,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any 
buckwheat  until  the  middle  of  next  month,  if  then. 
Extracted  is  in  good  demand,  and  prices  are  very  firm. 
We  quote  California  white  sage  at  SVs  to  9;  light  am- 
ber, 7  to  1%,;  choice  grades  in  barrels  or  kegs  at  7  to 
iVi;  average  common  Southern  at  60  to  65  per  gallon. 
Beeswax  is  steady  at  30  to  31,  according  to  quality. 

HiLDBBTH  &  SKGBLKBN, 

Aug.  22.  New  York. 

Philadelphia.— The  outlook  in  the  honey  market 
is  as  yet  unsettled.  Some  sections  report  a  good  crop 
and  other  sections  report  a  shortage.  We  find  bee- 
keepers at  this  time  of  the  year  very  often  hold  back 
the  full  information  in  order  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
market;  but  would  I  advise  all  parties,  having  honey 
to  sell,  to  dispose  of  it  early  in  the  season,  for  the 
prices  rule  higher  now  than  later  on.  There  have 
been  very  few  arrivals.  We  quote  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, 7%;  light  amber,  7;  amber,  6  to  6%.  There 
has  been  but  little  comb  honey  received  in  this  mar- 
ket— not  enough  to  fix  the  price.  Some  few  sales  at 
14.  Beeswax  firm  at  28.  We  are  producers  of  honey, 
and  do  not  handle  on  commission. 

Wm.  a.  Selser, 

Aug.  9.  .  10  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Schenectady.- There  are  quite  a  few  lots  of  white 
honey  arriving,  but  of  only  fair  quality,  and  selling 
freely  in  small  lots  at  15.  No  buckwheat  on  our  mar- 
ket as  yet.  The  buckwheat  crop  promised  to  be  large 
a  few  days  ago;  but  continued  dry  weather  is  curtail- 
ing production  very  rapidly  in  this  locality. 

Chas.  MacCulloch, 

Aug.  20.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Chicago.— The  demand  for  honey  is  taking  receipts 
as  fast  as  they  arrive;  that  which  grades  choice  in 
comb  brings  16;  the  off  grades  are  not  wanted.  We 
had  a  consignment  of  strictly  fancy  comb,  in  all  senses 
of  the  word,  which  sold  at  18  cts.;  white  extracted 
clover,  8.    Beeswax,  32. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Aug.  19.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


St.  Louis.— The  arrivals  of  both  comb  and  extract- 
ed honej  are  coming  in  more  freely,  and  the  demar.d 
for  fancy  white  comb  honey  is  pretty  fair.  We  quo.e 
fancy  white  comb  honey,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  light 
amber.  12  to  13,  as  this  grade  is  a  very  slow  seller. 
The  trade  here  caters  more  to  the  extra  white  than  to 
any  other  grade,  and  it  commands  the  best  price  of 
all.  Extracted  light  amber  honey,  in  five-gallon  cans, 
would  bring  654  to  7;  in  barrels,  from  4%  to  5%;  and 
Southern,  in  barrels,  from  4  to  5;  in  5  gallon  cans,  one 
cent  higher.    Beeswax,  firm  at  28. 

R.  Habtmann  Produce  Co.. 

Aug.  21.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Cincinnati.— Fancy  and  No.  1  comb  honey  finds 
ready  sale  at  from  15  to  16.  The  present  supply  is 
about  equal  to  the  demand.  The  price  of  extracted 
honey  is  steadily  advancing.  We  have  quite  a  big 
stock  on  hand,  and  for  that  reason  continue  to  (luote 
amber  in  barrels  at  from  5!4  to  eVa,  according  to  the 
quality.  Fancy  white-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  at 
from  8  to  9.  For  choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from 
dirt,  we  are  paying  30  in  cash  and  32  in  trade,  deliver- 
ed here.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Aug.  22.  51  Walnut  St ,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  good; 
receipts  light:  no  new  extracted  in  market.  We  quote 
No.  1  white  comb,  24-section  cases,  $3.50;  No.  2  whiBe 
and  amber,  24-section  cases,  $3.00;  extracted  white,  h; 
extracted  amber,  7.    Beeswax,  28. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

Aug.  19.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Detroit.— Very  little  honey  in  the  market  yet,  and 
prices  are  not  settled.  Most  of  the  commission  men 
seem  to  be  holding  off  for  a  little  time  yet,  though  of- 
fers are  not  numerous.  Fancy  comb  honey,  white,  15 
to  16;  No.  1  and  A  No.  1,  13  to  14.  No  dark  honey  in. 
Beeswax,  27  to  29.  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

Aug.  12.  Redford,  Mich. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  17.— Honey  is  in  a  firmer  po- 
sition than  before,  higher  prices  being  quoted  on  all 
grades  of  extracted.  New  arrivals  are  very  light,  and 
all  that  comes  in  is  quickly  taken.  Amber,  extracted, 
&Vs  to  7;  new  fancy  white  comb,  16  to  17;  water  white, 
extracted,  8. — Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Zanbsvillb.— The  market  is  still  practically  bare 
of  comb  honey,  only  small  lots  coming  in  from  local 
producers.  Demand  is  very  brisk — far  in  excess  of 
supply— and  prices  range  from  19  to  22.  according  to 
grade.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  extracted  in 
retail  packages.  For  beeswax  I  offer  29  cash  or  30  in 
exchange  for  bee-supplies.  Wax  brings,  wholesale, 
40  to  45,  according  to  quantity. 

Edmund  W.  Pbibce, 

Aug.  20.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zauesville,  O. 


Indianapolis.— New  fancy  white  comb  honey  sells 
to  the  retail  grocery  trade  in  lots  of  one  to  five  case 
lots  at  19  to  20.  Best  grades  of  extracted  in  five-gallon 
cans  sell  for  11  to  12  Some  foreign  extracted  offered 
at  slightly  lower  prices.  Beeswax  plentiful,  and  sells 
at  $35  per  100  pounds. 

Walter  S.  Poudbb, 

Aug.  21.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WEWANTYOURCOMBHONEY 

When  you  ship  to  us,  you  ship  to  one  of  the  biggest  exclusive  honey-dealers  in  business  to-day. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it — 

ASKTHEEDITOR. 

We  buy  in  unlimited  quantil  ies ;  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for  the  goods.  We  rdnit  to  you  day  shixyment arrives. 
Just  write  us  how  much  ycu  have  to  sell,  your  price  delivered  in  Cincinnati,  and  how  the  honey  is  packed. 

COMB  HONEY  TO  US.  MEANS  BIO  MONEY  TO  YOU. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH   CO., 

NO.  51   WALNUT  ST.  THE  BUSY  BEE  MEN.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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EVANS  &  TURNER 

=^  COLUMBUS,  OHIO -^ 

WANT 

TO  BUY 

1907 

CROP 

COMB 

HONEY 


Write  us  immediately,  nam- 
ing; price  on  different  grades. 

We  want  to  h  ea  r  especially  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Producers 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND   SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-88  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Danzenbaicer  20th  Century  Smoker 

Pat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST. 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N,  E.  France,  Platteville, 
Wis.,  General  Manager  if  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke. 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— Mr.  Grant  Stanley.Nisbet, 
Pa — "After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  .say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  flrst-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol.Tenn, 
— ■'  I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season. 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  bee-lceeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  and  I  believe'  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date," 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.— Dr.  Reginald  Munson 
Washington,  D.  C— "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dax^-ze,  Lar^e  3^-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,$3;  five,$4.50. 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet, 
sent  free  on  request.  Send  also  address  of  your  bee- 
keeping friends  for  same 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk  ) 


S.T.FISHSc  CO. 


Established  1876. 


189  South  Water  Street, 


CHICAGO. 


RECEIVERS   AND   SHIPPERS   OF 


Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

and  Beeswax  in  car  lots  and  less. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  honey-producers  throughout  the  United  States,  advising  what  they  will 
have  to  offer  during  the  season  of  1907.    Mention  quantity.  Quality,  style  of  package,  and  price. 
Long-distance  phone,  Main  1028.  Reference,  First  Nafi  Bank,  Chicago.  Respectfully,    S.  T.  FISH  &  CO. 
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Established    1873 
Circulation  32,000 


72  pages,  semi-monthly 
$1.00  per  year 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 
Published  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


J.  T.  Calvert,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina.  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNEAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7bi  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JONES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co..  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


$53.700 

Made  by  0-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO 

c  o  m  bii:\atiork 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 


We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
daily.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "0-HI-O" 
is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  maUe  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
30  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstuffs. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"    COOKBR  CO. 

908  Jefferson  Av.,  Toledo,  O. 
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STEEL  ROOFING  $1.50 

Most  economical  and  durable  ~W  ^^"^^ 

rooling  knoyifn. 

Easy  to  put  on,  requires  no  tools    but  a  hatchet  or  £ 

hammer.      With  ordinary  care  will    outlast    any  other 

kind.     Thousands    of    satisfied    customers    evervwht  re 

have  proven  its  virtues.     Suitable  for  covering  an; 

buildiufi.         Also    best      for     Ceiling      and    Sidiun 

Flre-proot  and  Llghtnlng-procf.     Cheaper  and 

more  lasting  than  shint;le3.    Will  not  taint  rainwater 

Makes  .vour  building  cooler  in  summer  and  Vfarmei 

in  winter.    Absolutelv  perfect.    Brand  New.    ^I.SO 

is  our  price  for  our  So.  15  Grade  of  Fla»  Semi-Hard 

ened    Steel    Rooting   and   Siding,  each  sheet    24    in, 

wide  and  24  in.    long.    Our  {)rice  on  the  Corrugated, 

like   illustration,  sheets   22   in.   wide   by  24   in.  long. 

91.7Sm     For    25c   per    square    additional    we   will 

furnish  sheets  6  and    8    feet    long.    Steel    Pressed  Brick:    Siding 

Ceiling   per   sq.    92.00.    Also  furnish   Standing   Seam   and 

WE    PAY    THE    FREIGHT 


PER  100   SQUARE   FEET 


Pfsa     9i.OO       Fine  Steel   Bi  aded 
II  .       V      trimrtd    Roofing      At    these    prices 

T  i"!t'  l^O'^f  *'"''*  °*^  Colorado  (xceptOkla,  Tex  and 
1^\.J7  Quotations  to  other  points,  on  appluation. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Ue  ship  this  roofing  to  any  one  ariswering  this  Ad 
t.  U.  U.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us 
-o  percent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash:  balance 
to  1)6  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not 
l^ound  as  represented,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.C.  G.  688  .  Lowest 
tirues  on  Roofing,  Eave  Troughs,  Wire,  Pipe.  Fencing, 
i-lumhing.  Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything 
needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home 

WE   BUY  OUR  GOODS   AT  SHERIFFS'  AND 
RECEIVERS'    SALES 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  Thirty-Fifth  and   iron  Sis..    CHICAGO. 


•^1  ^ 


ROOFING  THAT'S  RIGHT 

When  50U  roof  your  buildings,  it's  the  final  cost  that  counts.     We  can- 
prove  that  Paroid  is  the  most  economical  ready  roofing.     Its  felt  foundation, 
perfect  saturation  and  flexible  coating,  make  it  lay  easiest  and  wear  longest. 

PAROID  RUST-PROOF  STEEL  CAPS 

(PATENTED) 

Add  value  to  any  ready  roofing  but  can  be  had  only  with  Paroid  They  are  rust- 
proof on  both  sides  and  being  square  c've  larger  binding  surface.  They  will  add 
years  to  roof  life      To  let  you  test  and  prove  Paroid's  superiority,  we  make  this 

MONEY  BACK   GUARANTEE 

Buy  one  roll  of  Paroid,  apply  it  to  your  roof.  If 
you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you  have  the 
best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount  you 
paid  for  the  roofing  and  the  cost  of  applying. 

Ask  For  Free  Samples  of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof  Caps  and  name  of  our  Paroid  dealer. 

You  cannot  afford  to  run  risks  with  untried  roofings.      Investigate   the  merits   of 

Paroid  before  buying  roofing  of  any  kind.      If  you  care  for  our  Book  of  Plans  of 

Farm  Buildings,  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers.  (Established  in  1817) 
20  Mill  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass.      1420Monadnock  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  originators  of  the  complete  roofing  kit  and  the  Paroid  Rust-Proof  cap. 


PAROfO  ROOFfNG 

TWO      -^^H^      PVf 


TWO    SaUARCS 

&  SON,  Makers 
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Since  we  began  to  send  Gleanings  in  a  flat  wrap- 
per there  have  been  a  good  many  complimentary 
letters  from  subscribers  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  neat  condition  in  which  the  paper  reach- 
ed them.  There  are  a  few  instances,  however,  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  some  trouble  yet,  espe- 
cially with  those  subscribers  located  on  the  rural 
routes,  where  the  paper  does  not  seem  to  have  as 
careful  handling  as  where  delivery  is  made  by  the 
city  carriers  or  at  the  post  office.  If  subscribers  con- 
tinue to  have  their  paper  delivered  in  a  soiled  or 
mutilated  condition,  and  will  give  us  a  brief  report 
of  the  same  and  whether  it  is  delivered  by  city  car- 
rier, rural  carrier,  or  at  th>^  post-office,  we  will  see  if 
we  cannot  have  it  remedied,  although  we  can  not,  of 
course,  expf'ct  to  adjust  every  little  dissatisfaction. 

Some  subscriber.*,  where  we  have  a  club  of  two  or 
three  at  one  postofflce,  have  reported  in  occasional 
instances  that  they  have  received  their  own  paper 
with  two  or  three  numbers  for  other  parties.  If 
this  is  continued,  and  you  are  handed  two  or  three 
papers  in  a  bundle,  call  the  attention  of  your  post- 
master to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  club,  and  that  the  pa- 
pers should  be  distributed  at  his  otBce  for  the  several 
parties  addressed,  as  he  will  see  by  examining  the 
package.  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  manner  of  mailing  we  would  explain 
that  our  address  labels  have  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scriber only,  and  do  not  have  the  postofflce  except 
where  there  is  a  single  subscriber  at  a  postofflce,  in 
which  case  the  address  is  complete.  Where  two  or 
more  go  to  the  same  postofflce.  each  paper  is  stamp- 
ed with  the  subscriber's  name-label,  and  the  several 
copi-  s  are  tied  in  a  bundle,  and  the  name  of  the 
postofflce  is  thrn  stamped  on  t>ie  upper  copy.  The 
postmaster's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  club  by  a  hand  pointing  to  the  postofflce  name, 
and  there  should  be  no  difflculty  in  the  distribution 
at  the  postofflce.  This  explanation  is  made  at  this 
time  in  answer  to  several  inquiries  regarding  our 
method  of  mailing  where  they  have  been  having 
difflculty.  

OUB  ADVEBTISEES. 

The  business  man  is  always  glad  to  note  the  same 
customers  returning  year  after  year,  as  it  is  a  cer- 
tain indication  his  methods  of  doing  business  are 
appreciated.  We  are  moved  to  make  this  observa- 
tion by  the  fact  that  some  of  our  old  advertisers 


have  enlisted  again  with  us  for  the  fall  and  winter 
campaign.  For  example,  the  old-reliable  Kalama- 
zoo Stove  Company  is  with  us  as  usual,  occupying 
considerable  space  in  proclaiming  the  fact  that  they 
are  great  stove-makers.  We  are  all  aware  of  this 
fact,  but  they  seek  to  remind  us  of  it.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  presiding  genius  of  this  concern,  is  mayor 
of  Kalamazoo,  and  one  of  the  distinguished  business 
men  of  Michigan.  This  company  makes  a  business 
of  selling  its  manufactures  by  mail  instead  of 
through  dealers;  and',  though  it  costs  much  money 
to  advertise,  they  find  it  pays  to  deal  direct  with 
the  consumers. 

The  Rochester  Radiator  Co.  are  also  again  with 
us.  soliciting  a  share  of  Gleanings  trade.  Their 
business  is  to  economize  heat,  and  in  this  they  ar-;; 
very  successful.  The  ordinary  stove  is  a  great  wast- 
er of  heat,  and  the  Rochester  Radiator  folks  claim 
to  be  able  to  utilize  quite  a  percentage  of  what  is 
now  wasted  in  the  shape  of  gas  going  up  the  chim- 
ney. 

Kitselman  Bros.,  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  the  great 
fence-factory  folks,  are  also  on  deck  again  as  usual. 
They  must  have  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  their 
fencing  to  make  the  offer  they  do.    Please  read  it. 

Again,  we  have  with  us  the  celebrated  house  of  F. 
W.  Mann  Co  .  Box  37,  Milford,  Mass.,  whose  bone- 
cutters  have  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Eve- 
ry scientific  poultry-man  has  heard  of  Mann's  bone- 
cutters. 

Wo  al<o  have  the  ff mous  makers  of  steel  wagon- 
wheels,  the  Empire  Mfg.  Co..  of  Quincy  111.,  whose 
nam^-  is  almost  synonymous  with  stec  1  wheels  and 
low-down  handy  wagons  for  agricultural  use  in  all 
countries  and  climates. 

Another  reliable  firm  of  fence-makers  is  also  with 
us  this  issue— the  Mason  Fence  Co.,  of  Leesburg,  O  , 
who  advertise  fencing  at  very  low  prices.  If  you 
have  much  fencing  to  do,  these  low  prices  may  ap- 
peal to  you. 

Furthermore  we  have  the  famous  G.  E.  Conkey 
Co.,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  who  again  advertise  their 
well-known  poultry  remedies.  If  you  are  a  poultry- 
keeper  as  well  as  a  bee-keeper  (and  many  of  our 
readers  are)  we  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  secure  n. 
copy  of  the  Conkey  Co.'s  catalog.  We  think  well  of 
the  Conkey  remedies  or  we  would  not  k-^ep  them  in 
stock  at  our  agencies  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  Medina. 
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JOSEPH  HORNE  COMPANY, 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Our  Autumn 

Catalog 

Along  about  the  20th  of  September 
our  new  catalog  for  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1907-8  will  be  ready. 

It  will  be  an  unusually  fine  catalog, 
for  we  take  great  pains  with  our  illus- 
ti'atiuns  of  fashions,  employing  none 
but  most  noted  artists. 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  copy, 

Thousands  of  women  appreciate  it. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and 
address  we  will  take  pleasure  in  mail- 
ing you  our  catalog. 


SPRAY  PUMPSi 

JfOURJATTOTHE  MYERS' 

The  Pnmp  that  pamp-, 
easy  ^nd  throws  afci 
flow.  '  The  cheapes ' 
pump"  Is  the  hen  i 


pump,  that's  a  Myers 
Pumps,  Hay  Toolf 
&Barn  DoorHang- 

ers.     Send  for  cats 

■■  log'  and  prices. 
.^K.  F.  £.  Myers  &  Brp^ 
Ashland,  Obio. 


If  You    'Want    the    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A..  J.  CooK,  Claretnont,  Calif. 

FOR   HIS 

••Bee-Keepers*  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers. 

lO  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  filled  promptly.  Bees- 
wax and  old  combs  wanted;  cash  or  trade;  109^  discount 
during  the  month  of  Sept.  on  every  thing  but  cases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted;  write  stating  howputup, 
kind, and  lowest  cash  price  delivered  inWatertown.N.  Y. 
A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  1 7  Morrison  St  ,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Carts  of  this  Kind  are  gi  owing  in  popular  ta\  or  daily. 
Painter.s  taipenters  bill-posteis  masons  etc  tind 
they  are  iihetid  of  an^  thing  else  for  uariying  tools' and 
light  material.  Farmers,  too,  use  them  to  good  ad- 
vantage about  the  orchard  or  garden. 

-•  MANUFACTURED  BY  — 

LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO.,  LANSING,  MICH. 


WAOON  SENSE 

Don't  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon., 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wag«n. 

It  will  eavo  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wapon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  95,  Quincy,  III. 


r 


IT   IS  JUST  OUT 


^ 


Root's  A  B  C  in  German 


We  have  just  been  informed  by  our 
printers  that  the  work  of  printing  the 
A  B  C  of  Fee  Culture  in  German  has  been 
finished,  and  that  in  a  few  days  1000  cop- 
ies will  be  in  our  hands  for  distribution. 
The  price  is  $3  postpaid.  Sendin  your  order 
no  w  if  you  wish  a  copy  hot  from  the  press. 


A.  I.  Root  Co.jMedina,  0. 


^ 


AND  ALL  AGENCIES 


J 


IM 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRIfJDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position.  Inside  cover  pages  60  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  6  per  cent. 

Cash  discount.  If  paid  In  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  display 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against 
rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trif- 
ing  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  advertisers.  With  regard  to  the 
classified  columns,  we  can  not  protect  our  read- 
ers from  what  they  consider  bad  trades,  where 
there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion.  This  would  be  Impossible;  but  we  do 
protect  them  from  all  deadbeats  and  swindlers. 
Of  course  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  an  honest  bankrupt  sanctioned  by  the 
courts  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
IH  Bkb  CuiiTtJBK  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


CHASE,  THE  PAINT-MAN. 

The  celebrated  St.  Louis  paint-maker  has  started 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  publicity;  and  his  advertise- 
ment, which  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Gleanings, 
speaks  in  no  uncertain  manner  of  his  way  of  doing 
business. 

Every  one  who  does  painting  knows  that  the  chief 
difficulty  with  ready-mixed  paints  is  that  they  are 
not  always  made  of  the  best  materials— pure  white 
lead,  linseed  oil,  and  turpentine.  Mr.  Chase  pro- 
poses to  furnish  in  future  just  what  people  want- 
in  fact,  he  makes  paints  to  order  if  the  Roll  of  Honor 
brand  does  not  suit.  In  this  respect  he  is  unique. 
He  also  oilers  other  grades  of  paint,  ready  mixed,  so 
that  all  may  be  suited.  He  is  very  favorably  locat- 
ed, as  St.  Louis  is  a  splendid  shipping-point  for  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
To  any  of  our  subscribers  who  have  it  in  mind  to  do 
painting  this  season  we  certainly  recommend  that 
they  write  to  Mr.  Chase  and  ask  him  for  his  fresh 
paint-book.  This  is  a  valuable  little  book,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  number  of  interesting  facts  about 
paints,  known  only  to  expert  painters.  With  this 
Mr.  Chase  will  send  his  color-card  and  other  litera- 
ture. Simply  drop  him  a  postal  card  addressed  thus: 
O.  L.  Chase,  The  Paint-man,  Dept.  24,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


THE  JOSEPH  HOBNE  CO. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Joseph  Home  Co.  is 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  season  for  it  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  annual  fall  catalog.  This  catalog 
we  know  will  interest  all  the  lady  readers  of  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture,  as  it  contains  the  very  lat- 
est ideas  in  dress-making,  etc.  To  those  of  our 
readers  who  live  far  from  the  madding  crowd  in 
cities,  this  catalog  will  prove  very  valuable  indeed. 
We  feel  sure  if  you  have  never  bought  goods  from 
the  Joseph  Home  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  that  a  trial  or- 
der will  please  and  satisfy  all  who  purchase  goods 
from  them. 
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Thick,  Rich,  Delicious. 


These  are  the  words  that  describe  the  honey  that 
we  are  offering  for  sale.  We  don't  extract  our  honey 
every  few  days,  when  it  is  only  half-ripened.  It  is 
not  only  left  on  the  hives  until  all  capped  over,  but 
for  weeks  after  that,  until  it  attains  a  smoothness, 
a  mellowness,  a  richness,  that  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  way.  We  are  only  now  extracting  honey  stored 
in  July.  You  may  think  that  this  is  all  "talk,"  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  honey,  but  it  will  cost  you 


nothing  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  talk.  Just 
send  a  postal,  and  a  good  big  generous  sample  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  and  that  will  settle  the  matter.  Re- 
member, too,  that  this  honey  is  of  a  kind  that  you 
can't  buy  every  day— it  is  from  the  wild  red  raspberry, 
and  has  a  flavor  all  its  own.  It  is  put  up  in  new  60-lb. 
cans,  two  in  a  case,  and  sold  at  ten  cents  a  pound— 
$12.00  a  case.  This  is  a  trifle  above  the  market  price,  but 
it  costs  more  to  produce  such  honey — and  it  is  worth  it. 


MT.  Z.  HUTCHINSON        ^        j0        £/        ^         FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


DID  YOU   HAVE  YOUR  DISH 

RIGHT  5IDE  UP 


IF  YOU  DID,  YOU  ARE 
IN  NEED  OF 


SHIPPING-CASES 


PR.ICES       OF       CASKS 


SHIPPING-CASES. 

NAME  AND  SIZE 

OF  CASE. 


12-in.  4-row  for  \M  s'n  30 
10-in.  4-row         "  |30 

12-in.  2-row  "  '20 

10-in.  2-row         "  ;20 

16-in,  2-row         "  25 

8-in.  3-row         "  20 

6Ji-in.  3-row       "  20 

"^■8-in.  4-row  for  4x5 . .  30 
7ii-in.  3-row  "    ..25 

9J^-in.  4-row  for  3%x5  30 
6M-in.  3-row  "       !25 


„^  -^  5  i5  '3  S 
(Ih  ao  sec  a 


^8 


^"51 


$16  00 
15  00 

10  00 
9  50 

11  00 
10  00 

9  50 
14  00 
10  50 
14  00 
10  00 


In  order  to  facilitate  prompt  shipment, 
please  order  in  either  ten  or  fifty  lots. 


5t  I 

l§ 

400 
360 
225 
200 
300 
225 
200 
300 
250 
350 
200 


Sy^cAJ-ROOT 
COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,     NE-W  YORK 


Ot]ir 

discounts 


BEE-5UPPLIE5 


still  in 
effect. 


WE  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, up-to-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Address  KretcKmer  Mf|g.  Co.,  Council  Blt&lfs,  lo^va. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

CataloQg  issued  in  German  and  English. 
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A  Four-per-cent 
Investment. 


mITH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  au  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-by-mail  system. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 
Attttt  over  Ont-half  Million  i 


H^SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

^    BANK  COMPANY    -- 


|MEDINA,OHIO| 

A.  T.  Spitzbr,  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzbr.  Cashier. 


THE  BEE  (a»  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  culture  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 


Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


^^^^^^^m         Are  the  World's 

^^^^^^^^^^^m  the 

H^^H|^^^^^Hr  for  Roup 

V^m^^^^^^V  sneezing, wheezing. 

^^  ^^^HHB*  swollen  headed 

y      m  fowls  should   be 

^         ^  quickly  restored  to 

^^l».  "T^^^  health,    usefulness 

^^   '   ^'  and  profit.   You 
cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  means  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Poultry  Free  for  4c  instamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  ,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 


Concrete 

Building 

Blocks 


No  Experience  Necessary 

Only  common  labor  required.  With  our  instruc- 
tions, "the  beginner  can  majie  as  good  blocks  as  an 
experienced  mechanic. 

Own  a  Factory 

There  is  big  money  in  their  manufacture,  n Start 
with  one  or  two  machines  and  make  them  pay  for  a 
big  equipment.  We  outfit  you  with  the  best  machines 
at  reasonable  prices,  on  easy  terms. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog.    It  tells  all  about  mixing. 

Medina  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

22  Court  Street  Medina,  Ohio 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


•with  wide  tires  double  the  nse- 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  91 A    Quincy.  111. 


GGS  FROPl  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doublesegg:  yield.      More  fertile 

egys,  vigorous  chicks, early  broilers,  heavy  fowls- 

MAMM^e    LATEST  MODEL 

nlflllll    9  BONE    CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Send  It 

backatourexpenseifyoudon'tlikeit.  cat'lgfree. 

F.W.MANN  CO., Box  37,Mlllord. Mus. 


Stock  &  Poultry  FENCE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Diamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Sold  directon 
30  daysfree  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  21,     Muncie,  Ind. 


Wire  Fence  2Qq 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only       ^ 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire, 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  liirect  at  wholesale.     Write  today. 
mASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  88.  Leesborc  0. 
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Avoiding   mistakes, 
learning  from  other  bee- 
keepers* experiences,  help  to 
solve  problems  that  confront  you. 
Are  you  a  beginner  or  more  advanc- 
ed?   It  matters  not.    The  American 
Bee  Journal  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions, will  guide  you  to  profitable  ways 
of  getting  honey.    It  will  protect  you 
from  many  errors,  save  you  money  and 
minutes.    Active  men  and  women  who 
are  now  making  money  at  bee-keeping  an 
swer  your  questions,  write  timely  articles, 
explain  new  "wrinkles"  about  handling  hives, 


addresses  with  yours. 
We'll  send  each  of  you  a 
current  copy  of  the  paper 

Your  Subscription  Free 

After  your  friends  have  received 
their  copies,  with  a  little  talk  you  can 
get  one  at  least  to  subscribe  for  25  cents 
a  year— 12  copies— about  2  cents  each. 
Send  us  the  25  cents.    We  will  send  to 
both  of  you,  the  paper  for  one  year.    You 
get  yours  free. 
The    American   Bee   Jonrnal    is   now  a 
monthly,  size  8x11, 32  pages,  handsomely  illus- 


American  Bee  Journal 


getting  the  surplus  honey  easiest, 
fighting  disease,  marketing  honey 
and  beeswax,  etc.  These  include 
Dr.  Miller,  Miss  Emma  M.  Wilson, 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Prof.  Cook,  F  Greiner, 
G.  M.  Doolittle  and  others— well- 
known  here  and  abroad.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's "Question-Box"  is  worth  more 
each  issue  than  the  price  for  a  year— 25  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

Yet  it  isn't  what  we  claim  about  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  that  convinces.  You  need 
to  see,  to  read  a  copy.  Are  any  of  your  friends 
hungry  for  honey  or  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing? Tell  them  how  simple  getting  enough 
for  the  table  is.    Send  us  their  names  and 


25o. 

A  YEAR 


trated  outside  and  inside.  It  is 
wide-awake,  bright,  up-to-date. 
Edited  by  George  W.  York  who  has 
been  connectedf  with  it  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  York 
is  well-known  wherever  bees  are 
kept  or  honey  produced.  He  is 
President  of  the  Chicago-North- 
western Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

For  Honey  and  Beeswax  Buyers.  The 
market  reports  give  late  advices  from  the 
Eastern  States  as  well  as  the  Central  and  Mid- 
dle West.  It's  safe  to  follow  them  when  buying, 
selling,  or  quoting.  Send  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses for  the  sample  copies  to-day.   Address 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,, 
118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SENP  fo«  o"«  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Oircet  to  >^u  ** 


TRADE.-MARW      REGISTEWEO 


at  actual  factory  prices.  Ton  save  from  $5  to  «iO,  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers' 
jobbers' and  middlemen's  protlts.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  frei(j:ht  and  sell  you  on 
4fSn  llmvfe  »„„„rt„„|  Younotonly  savemoney  butyougretastoveor  range  of 
*»W  UdyS  nppi  llwdl  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  is  carefully  Inspected  and  we  know  It  Is'  ^ 

right.  If  not,  you  get  your  money  back  without  a  quibble.  Y'ou  cannotgeta  better,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers'  profit?  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 

Send  Postal  Fop  Catalogue  Wo.  416.  compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal- 
amazoo Priceswlth  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  Hue  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes, — for  the  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
'houses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,      Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


5c  Per  Sauare.""^®  "^vi  ^^r^ntee  to  put 

WW  I  «■    w*|MHi  «i     any    oi(i    leaky,    worn-out. 


rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper  or  felt  roof  in  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  it  iu  perfect  condit'on  for  5e 
per  square  per  year 

The  Perfect  Root  Preserver,  tnskcB  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfriction  guaranteed 

money  refunded.  Our  free  rooling  book 

'  (ells  all    Bhout  it.       Write  tor     it    t<iday. 

Ibc  Andersoa  Manufacturino  Co.,  Dept.   24^  Elyria,  Ohio. 


uur 


ivil  Rochester  Radiator 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 


i-^its  any  Stove  or  f^urnace. 
J-,      r®j  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
''«*«wSl  or  money  refunded. 

1  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes, 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

50    Famaee  St.,  Rorhotrr,  N    Y. 


Price  from 

$•2.00  to 

$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

wood  or  gas 
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"  If  goods    are    Mranted    cfuicR,    send    to    Pouder.  ** 

EstablisHed   188Q 


Goods  SKould  ReacK  You 
In  PerfecJl  Condition 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


If   they   don't,  whom   should   you 
blame  ? 

Blame  the  fellow  who  shipped  them. 

Sure. 

Blame  any  one  else  ? 

Well,  yes. 

Might  blame  yourself  a  little. 

For  what  ? 

Because  you  could  just  as  easily 
have  sent  that  order  for 
supplies  to  Pouder.  who's 
a  crank  about  having 
goods  put  up  right  for 
shipment. 

Pouder's  supplies  could 
be  damaged  in  transit,  of 
course,  but  they  almost 
never  are. 


Does  Pouder  have  bet- 
luck  than  the  other  fellow? 

No    luck.     Just    careful 
packing. 

And  promptness  in  the  filling  of 
orders. 

Every  order  at  Pouder's  is  a  rush 
order,  whether  you  call  for  it  that 
way  or  not. 

But  no  order  is  so  "  rush  "-able  that 
it  has  to  be  shipped  without  proper 
precautions  for  its  safe  arrival. 

Here's  a  letter  from  the  other  end 
of  one  of  Pouder's  "Bee  Lines." 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Albion,  Iowa. 

Indianapolis. 
Dear  Sir:— My  order  of  recent  date  for  bee- 
supplies  received,  and  they  seem  to  be  per- 
fect.   With  this  I  am  sending  order  for  five 
more  Danzenbaker  hives. 

Yours  truly,    F.  E.  Bivens. 

Pouder  carries  for  immediate  ship- 
ment: Metal-spaced  Hoffman  Frames, 
Danzenbaker  Hives,  Dovetailed  Hives, 
Section   Honey- boxes.  Weed-process 
Comb  Foundation,  Honey 
and  Wax  Extractoi's,  Bee- 
smokers,  Bee-veils,  Pouder 
Honey-jars,  and  a  host  of 
other  standard   supplies 
which  are  told  about  more 
fully  in  the  new  catalog, 
that  is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices,  with   a   saving   of 
time  and  freight  charges. 
Highest  prices,  cash   or 
trade,  for  beeswax.     Send 
large  shipments  by  freight,  small  by  ex- 
press, and  attach  your  name  to  pkg. 
An  untested  Hoosier-Italian  queen 
by  return  mail  for  75  cents.     Select 
untested,  $1  00  each. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  finest  comb 
or  extracted  honey  for  your  home 
trade,  write  for  my  monthly  quota- 
tions of  the  Indianapolis  honey  mar- 
ket.   No  blended  honey  handled  here. 


Walter  vS.  Pouder. 


513-515   MassacKtxsetts   A,venue,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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I  MEASURED  worker-comb  built  by  the  bees 
at  their  own  sweet  will.  Transversely  there 
were  from  23|  to  24  cells  in  5  inches;  diago- 
nally there  were  24J^  to  25  cells  in  5  inches. 

Cold  watek  is  recommended  {Schwciz. 
Bztg.,  258)  as  better  than  smoke  to  subdue 
bees.  Apply  in  a  line  spray  with  a  large  at- 
omizer; use  only  in  hot  weather,  and  have 
the  water  always  fresh.  I  tried  it  without 
great  success. 

Saltpeter  rags  are  not  so  good  if  made 
too  strong  with  saltpeter  When  lighted 
there  is  too  nearly  an  explosion,  and  the  fuel 
has  not  time  to  light.  Don't  know  just  what 
is  right;  perhaps  half  a  pound  of  saltpeter  to 
a  gallon  of  water. 

"Don't  try  to  winter  weak  colonies  .  .  . 
for  a  weak  colony  in  the  fall  is  usually  a 
dead  one  in  the  spring,"  says  E.  W.  Alexan- 
dei",  p.  1080.  I  can't  say  it  any  better,  but  I 
can  say  it  over  again,  for  some  of  you  young 
chaps  need  to  have  it  thrust  in  your  faces  at 
every  turn,  and  then  you  can't  be  persuaded 
till  you  lose  a  good  many  colonies  for  several 
winters. 

"  Bees  are  believed  to  hustle  in  with  gi'eat- 
er  energy  to  fill  a  vacant  space  made  between 
partly  filled  sections  in  which  they  are  at 
work  than  they  will  do  where  they  are  al- 
lowed to  have  their  own  way  of  working,  or 
continually  adding  from  the  outside,"  page 
1075.  Yet,  Bro.  Doolittle.  1  understand  that 
you  have  lately  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is 
always  best  to  add  empty  sec^tions  over  the 
others.     Please  tell  us  wby. 

That  hay  cure  of  Bro.  SchoU  for  rob- 
bing, p.  1078,  is  the  favorite  one  in  this  local- 
ity, only  the  hay  is  piled  to  the  top  of  the 
hive.     [We  have  used  a  good  many  times 


this  same  kind  of  cure,  only  it  happens  to  be 
wet  grass.  If  roljbers  get  to  l)e  very^ba<l 
around  a  hive,  clustering  in  festoons  around 
the  cracks  between  the  cover  and  hive-body, 
we  go  around  with  a  small  dipper  and  a  pill 
of  water,  and  dash  a  little  on  each  little  clus- 
ter. A  wet  cloth  laid  over  the  top  of  the 
hive  will  do  much  to  cool  the  ardor  of  such 
persistent  robbers.  Robber  bees  do  not  like 
to  crawl  under  a  wet  cloth  nor  through  wet 
grass.  See  editorial  on  this  subject  else- 
where.— Ed.] 

Dr.  Ohnmals  secured  for  analysis  12  sam- 
ples of  foundation  from  12  foundation-man- 
ufacturers. Only  4  samples  were  of  pure 
beeswax;  2  labeled  "Guaranteed  of  pure 
beeswax"  contained  ceresin;  and  6  contain- 
ed from  40  to  75  per  cent  of  ceresin.  — 
Deutsche  Bzcht.  German  bee-keepers  better 
emigrate  to  this  country,  where  adulteration 
of  foundation  is  practically  unknown.  [The 
makers  of  foundation  in  this  country  have 
always  felt  that,  if  they  desire  to  kill  their 
business,  the  quickest  way  to  do  it  is  to  send 
out  adulterated  wax.  Our  national  pure-food 
law  now  in  force  would  make  it  very  hazard- 
ous business  to  put  out  any  but  a  strictly 
pure  wax. — Ed  ] 

"Has  any  one  ever  claimed  that  young 
bees  spent  their  whole  time  in  brood-rear- 
ing?" quoth  ye  editor,  page  1007.  I  always 
supposed  so,  that  and  housework  in  general. 
And  I  always  supposed  that  evei*y  bee  did  its 
stunt  at  it  up  to  about  16  days  of  age.  Kra- 
mer's point  is  that  some  never  do  housework 
—  just  loaf  till  time  for  field  work.  [How 
does  Kramer  knoiv  that  these  identical  young 
bees  never  do  any  housewoi-k?  Why,  he 
"would  have  to  sit  up  night  and  day,  and 
watch  these  same  bees  every  minute  of  the 
time  —  a  thing  practically  impossible  unless 
it  were  done  by  a  relay  of  ditTerent  people. 
—Ed.] 

The  year  1907  keeps  up  its  reputation  as 
a  freak  year.  The  first  white-clover  blossom 
appeared  June  8,  but  no  indication  of  storing 
from  it  till  June  28,  when  honey  shook  from 
brood-combs,  and  storing  continued  more  or 
less  weakly  till  July  21.     Then  bees  barely 
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made  a  living  till  Aug.  10,  when  they  started 
in  on  another  spurt;  but  I  don't  know  how 
lunch  it  will  amount  to,  and  I  don't  know 
how  much  of  what  is  gathered  comes  from 
other  sources  than  white  clover.  All  this 
while  white  clover  has  been  flourishing,  and 
August  13  bloom  appears  as  fresh  and  as 
])l»'ntiful  as  ever.  Why  didn't  it  yield  dur- 
ing that  three  weeks  July  21  to  Aug.  10? 
Plenty  of  bloom  in  sight,  neither  too  wet  nor 
too  dry,  too  cold  nor  too  warm,  at  least  not 
enough  to  account  for  the  failure,  but  it  just 
didn't  yield. 

'•Don't  try  to  winter  a  queen  the  third 
winter,"  says  E.  W.  Alexander,  p.  1080.  I 
wonder  if  there  isn't  a  difference  made  by 
locality,  strain  of  bees,  or  something.  Twen- 
ty-four of  my  colonies  this  year  have  queens 
reared  in  1904,  and  I  don'c  see  but  they  aver- 
age fairly  with  others,  some  of  them  the  best. 
1  don't  believe  longevity  in  bees  is  appreciat- 
ed as  it  should  be.  If  six  weeks  is  the  aver- 
age life  of  a  worker  in  summer  (lately  the 
tendency  is  to  discount  that  a  little),  and  if 
it  takes  to  the  field  at  16  days  of  age,  then  a 
worker  that  lives  48  days  instead  of  42  ought 
to  gather  23  per  cent  more  than  the  average. 
Even  if  it  lives  only  a  day  more  than  the  av- 
erage, it  ought  to  gather  104  pounds  for  ev- 
ery 100  pounds  gathered  by  the  average  bee. 
If  a  strain  of  bees  has  queens  that  last  three 
years  and  do  good  work,  and  another  strain 
has  queens  that  are  good  for  only  two  years, 
would  you  not  naturally  expect  that  there 
would  be  a  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  work- 
ers from  the  two  queens?  And  how  will  you 
encourage  long  life  in  the  workers  any  bet- 
ter than  by  favoring  long  life  in  the  queens? 
The  thing  is  worth  thinking  over. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  sheep  in  a 
sheep-pasture  when  the  hives  are  low  down?" 
says  J.  E.  Crane,  page  1073.  One  year  sheep 
were  in  the  Hastings  yard  for  a  short  time, 
and  they  shoved  the  hives  off  the  stands.  I 
c(mgratulate  you  if  you  succeed,  for  sheep 
keep  down  the  grass  so  nicely.  The  differ- 
ence may  be  that  in  my  case  the  yard  was 
small  and  the  sheep  crowded;  perhaps  your 
sheep- pasture  was  lai'ge.  This  year  I  had 
experience  in  another  direction.  A  sheep- 
pasture  adjoins  the  Wilson  apiary,  and  I've 
seen  a  sheep  lun  frantically  as  if  crazy  with 
stings.  Not  many  days  ago,,  when  I  went  to 
that  apiary  I  found  a  sheep  inside  the  api- 
ary, hung  in  the  fence,  dead.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  stung  to  death,  or  driven  by 
the  bees  to  hang  itself,  but  1  don't  believe  it 
would  have  died  if  there  had  been  no  bees 
there.  Cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  have  all  had 
a  chance  at  my  bees,  and  none  have  been  so 
troublesome  as  sheep.  But  if  the  enclosure 
is  large  enough,  none  of  them  may  do  harm. 
[At  our  north  yards  sheep  have  access  to  the 
bees.  The  only  trouble  we  ever  had  was 
when  some  of  them  lay  down  at  night  and 
shoved  some  of  the  baby  nuclei  off  their 
stands.  A  neighbor  having  a  lot  of  sheep 
was  short  of  pasturage.  Our  basswood  grove 
was  growing  up  to  weeds  and  underbrush. 
We  finally  effected  an  arrangement  by  which 


the  sheep  have  access  to  this  grove.  So  far 
nothing  serious  has  happened.  Sheep  have 
the  range  of  the  Vernon  Burt  yards,  and  he 
finds  they  keep  the  weeds  down  nicely  around 
the  hives;  but  they  appear  to  have  learned 
the  trick  of  doing  the  "lawn-mowing" 
around  the  hives  at  night. — Ed.] 

Referring  to  your  note,  p.  1068,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, admit^ting  the  laying  of  worker-eggs  in 
Swarthmore  cell  cups  and  other  places,  is  it 
not  just  possible  that  there  is  something 
about  the  position  of  the  queen's  legs  or  body 
when  laying  in  a  drone-cell,  either  complete 
or  incomplete,  that  prevents  the  fertilization 
of  the  egg?  All  that,  however,  is  aside  from 
my  point,  which  perhaps  you  did  not  get. 
It  is  this:  If  fertilization  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  the  queen's  will,  why  does  she  not  will  to 
lay  worker-eggs  in  drone-cells  without  the 
mouths  of  the  cells  being  first  narrowed?  or 
does  she  sometimes  do  so?  An  answer  to 
either  or  both  those  questions  will  be  wel- 
comed. In  the  several  cases  of  worker-brood 
in  drone-cells  that  I  have  known,  the  mouth 
of  the  cell  was  narrowed;  but  I've  known 
only  a  few  cases,  and  it  may  be  that  others 
have  found  drone-cells  unchanged  and  still 
worker- brood  in  them.  [We  do  not  quite 
see  how  the  conditions  surrounding  normal 
drone-cells  can  be  any  different  (except  to  be 
worse)  than  those  surrounding  the  Swarth- 
more artificial  queen-cups  which  have  no 
restriction  of  the  opening,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  bees  do  not  have  time  to  restrict  the 
openings,  as  the  queen  will  often  occupy  them, 
so  we  are  told,  almost  immediately.  Some 
of  the  evidence  that  was  submitted,  unless  1 
am  very  much  mistaken,  bore  on  the  very 
point  that  you  have  called  up— that  the  queen 
will  lay  worker  eggs  in  drone-cells  that  are 
not  restricted  at  the  mouth. — Ed.] 


This  year  there  will  probably  be  offered 
to  the  market  considerable  off-grade  comb 
honey.  The  general  poorness  of  the  season, 
too  much  rain  and  too  much  drouth,  will 
make  a  good  deal  of  the  honey  travel-stained 
and  a  mixed  lot,  and  many  of  the  cells  un- 
finished. For  that  reason  a  strictly  No.  1 
and  "Fancy"  should  bring  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  off-grade  price  and  No.  1  and 
"  Fancy"  price.  If  the  dealer  fails  to  get  the 
fancy  at  16  and  17,  let  him  try  offering  18 
and  20. 

MORE   IRhlGATIOX  PROJECTS. 

Definite  preliminary  work  has  commem^- 
ed  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  in 
Idaho,  to   provide    an    irrigation    system  of 
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60,000  acres  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  on  it. 
Congress  appropriated  $350,000  for  this  work 
at  its  last  session.  This  is  one  of  a  number 
of  irrigation  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  work 
of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  for  this  rea- 
son is  constructed  solely  at  government  ex- 
pense. These  Indian  irrigation  projects  will 
probably  become  excellent  bee-ranges,  as 
they  are  primarily  intended  for  the  growing 
of  alfalfa,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
owners  cutting  the  hay  before  the  blooming 
period.  Congress  has  recently  provided  for 
several  projects  of  this  kind  for  the  express 
benefit  of  the  Indians. 


APIARIES    IN    NATIONAL    FORESTS;    HOW  UN- 
CLE SAM  PROPOSES  TO  PROTECT 
BEE-RANGES. 

The  Forest  Service  at  Washington  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  their ' '  Use  Book, ' '  which  contains 
in  a  condensed  condition  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  national  forest  reserves,  and 
also  game-refuge  reserves.  To  many  of  our 
readers  this  book  will  be  of  considerable  val- 
ue, as  it  supplies  official  information  on 
points  which  interest  them. 

We  note,  for  example,  on  page  44,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  regulating  the  number  of 
apiaries  on  forest  reserves  so  that  the  bee- 
keeper on  government  land  is  protected 
against  overstocking. 


HONEY-CROP  CONDITIONS   AGAIN. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  now  that  considera- 
ble medium  and  off-grade  honey  east  of  the 
Mississippi  has  been  secured  —  perhaps  as 
much  as  last  season;  but  that  is  not  saying 
veiy  much,  for  that  was  a  light  year.  In 
some  sections  of  the  West  it  is  reported  that 
there  will  be  a  larger  and  better  crop  of  al- 
falfa honey  this  year  than  for  several  years 
back.  But  this  will  not  affect  eastern  prices 
in  any  event.  As  we  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, the  amount  of  fancy  and  No.  1  East- 
ern comb  honey  will  be  exceptionally  small 
— smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Dealers  will  have 
to  offer  better  prices  if  they  expect  to  get  it. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  bee-keeper  should 
sell  at  as  low  figures  as  last  year.  Those 
who  have  honey  ready  for  sale  should  let  the 
fact  be  known.  Do  not  wait  until  every  one 
else  is  ready  to  unload. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  dealers  in  honey  to  offer  no  better 
figures  than  last  year.  Such  quotations  will 
not  get  much  honey.  It  is  bound  to  com- 
mand a  higher  price.  Taking  the  country 
over,  the  crop  has  been  light,  and,  moreover, 
the  heavy  losses  of  bees  during  the  late  win- 
ter and  unfavorable  spring  have  put  many 
bee-keepers  out  of  businesi,  or  so  crippled 
them  that  they  will  have  no  honey  for  sale. 
Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  fruit  is 
scarce,  and  this  fact  always  favors  an  ad- 
vance in  honey;  and,  lastly,  the  national 
pure-food  law  is  in  operation,  cutting  out  all 
spurious  imitations  of  honey,  leaving  the 
genuine  article  a  free  swing. 


HONEY   FROM   LOCUST. 

The  black  and  honey  locust-trees  are  more 
popular  in  Europe  than  in  their  own  native 
America,  and  some  of  the  bee-keepers  over 
there  get  a  crop  of  acacia  (locust)  honey.  A 
bee-keeper  at  Bourg-Leopold,  Belgium,  put 
a  hive  on  scales  this  season  when  locusts 
were  in  bloom,  with  the  following  results, 
carefully  tabulated.     The  kilogram  is  2|  lbs. 


Date. 

Weights  at  night. 

Lo68. 

Increase. 

Weather  conditions. 

May  26 

Kilos.  50.500 

Good. 

June  i 

49.250 

1.260 

Cloudy. 

"      6 

.50.460 

1.200 

Cloudy  and  hot. 

"      6 

"        50.500 

.500 

Cloudy. 

"      7 

50.600 

1.000 

Fair. 

"      8 

"        52.500 

1.900 

Cloudy. 

"      9 

57.800 

5.300 

Fair  and  hot. 

"     10 

"        60.200 

2.400 

Fair  and  hot. 

"     11 

"        63.500 

3.300 

Good. 

"     12 

65.500 

Overcast,  rainy. 

"     13 

65.300 

Overcast,  rainy. 

"     14 

64.500 

1.000 

Overcast. 

•'     15 

66.000 

1.500 

Overcast   stormy. 

16.750 

1.250 

15.500 

The  15^  kilos  obtained  equal  about  34  lbs., 
or  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  a  day.  The  above  is 
translated  from  Le  Progres  Ajncole. 


THE   need   of  a  pure-food   LAW   IN   FLORI- 
DA. 

The  Florida  Agriculturist  laments  the 
want  of  a  pure-food  law,  in  the  following 
words: 

We  had  hoped  that  our  legislature  would  pass  a 
pure-food  law.  We  saw  a  statement  in  one  of  our 
State  exchanges  that  such  a  law  was  passed;  but  in 
all  the  lists  of  laws  which  we  have  seen  no  such  bill 
appears.  They  did  pass  one  amending  the  pure-stock 
food  law,  making  it  stronger.  This  was  all  right.  We 
do  not  object  to  that,  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  a  great 
reproach  to  our  legislators  that  they  thought  more  of 
their  horses,  mules,  and  cows  than  they  did  of  their 
wives  and  children,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  stom- 
achs. We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  are 
thousands  of  dollars  of  goods  stored  in  this  State 
which  could  not  be  sold  if  a  pure-food  law  had  been 
passed,  nor  could  it  be  shipped  out  under  the  United 
States  law. 

The  friends  of  pure  food  in  the  South 
ought  not  to  rest  till  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion has  been  provided,  which  will  protect 
the  consumers  against  all  food  frauds. 


GLUCOSE  GETS  ANOTHER  SLAP. 

Glucose  gets  slaps  from  all  directions. 
The  latest  appears  in  the  Louisiana  Planter 
as  follows: 

It  is  manifest  that,  under  the  pure-food  laws,  Loui- 
siana syrups  and  molasses,  when  of  fine  flavor,  are 
bound  to  come  more  into  general  use.  The  tasteless 
corn  syrups  that  have  been  used  as  a  foundation  on 
which  to  add  a  little  color  and  flavor  and  thus  stimu- 
late Louisiana  molasses  and  syrup  and  maple  mo- 
lasses and  syrup,  can  no  longer  be  sold  in  the  open. 
They  must  now  bear  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  their 
brows  and  be  recognized  by  all  men. 

Out  in  the  parish  of  Lafayette,  where  considerable 
attention  of  late  has  been  given  to  the  manufacture  of 
cane  syrup,  the  industry  is  attracting  still  more  at- 
tention; and  from  the  Lafayette  Gazette  we  learn  that 
a  cane  syrup  company  has  been  organized  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cane 
syrup  at  Youngsville  in  that  parish.  We  certainly 
wish  this  new  corporation  success,  and  believe  that  we 
ought  to  have  hundreds  of  such  in  our  State,  which, 
with  the  excellent  produce  that  they  can  secure,  and 
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the  vast  market  that  presents  itself  among  the  eighty 
millions  of  people  in  our  country,  ought  to  make  such 
ventures  quite  profitable. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  dam- 
age done  to  syrup-makers  and  honey-pro- 
ducers by  glucose  masqueratling  under  as- 
sumed names.  Bee-keepers  will  in  futuie 
have  to  compete  with  real  syrup;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  alarmed,  as 
fair  open  competition  can  not  hurt  us.  Hon- 
ey stands  so  high  above  all  competitors  that 
it  is  likely  to  hold  out  for  all  time. 


TREE   ALFALFA,   OR  TAGASASTE  {CylisnS  J^TO- 

liferus). 
This  is  quite  a  different  plant  from  alfal- 
fa, though  it  is  as  popular  with  bees  as  its 
namesake.  Rambler  mentioned  it  as  a  great 
bee-plant  in  his  California  rambles.  It 
makes  a  good  hedge,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
broom  family.  A  writer  in  the  New  Zea- 
land Farmer  gives  excellent  directions  as  to 
the  cultivation  of  tagasaste  for  hedges,  as 
follows: 

To  obtain  the  best  results  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  early  spring;  and  to  assist  germination  it  should 
be  first  steeped  in  very  hot  water  (nut  boiling),  to 
which  a  little  washing-soda  is  added.  Pouring  on 
the  water  and  letting  it  stand  till  quite  cold  will  suf- 
ttce  to  soften  the  seed,  and,  after  straining,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  dry  sand  will  separate  it  nicely  for 
sowing.  It  is  important  that  seeds  treated  in  this 
manner  should  be  sown  immediately. 

The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  worljed  (as  for 
onions),  and  if,  as  is  to  be  recommended,  a  double 
row  is  contemplated,  the  width  of  the  prepared  bed 
should  not  be  less  than  4  ft.  Sow  the  sei  d  tlir<  e  in  a 
place  at  a  distance  of  3  ft.  apart  and  1  ft  from  edge  of 
bed  on  either  side,  alternating  the  second  row  with 
the  first.  This  gives  a  distance  of  2  ft.  between  the 
rows.  Thin  out  the  plants  as  they  advance,  to  the 
strongest  in  each  place,  and  during  the  year  keep  the 
clippers  constantly  at  work  to  promote  a  dense  base. 
Cutting  must  not  be  neglected  if  a  good  close  hedge 
is  required.  It  also  tends  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
plant  by  curtailing  its  free-flowering  and  seed-bear- 
ing propensities. 


PARCELS   POST  AND   THE  BENEFIT  IT  WOULD 
BE   TO   BEE-KEEPERS. 

It  looks  just  now  as  if  the  next  great  po- 
litical battle  would  be  over  the  passage  of  a 
law  providing  for  the  inauguration  of  a  par- 
cels-post service.  The  new  Postmaster  gen- 
eral, who  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
European  parcels-post  systems,  is  supposed 
to  be  favorable,  and  no  doubt  President 
Koosevelt  will  aid  all  he  can. 

John  Wanamaker,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
postmasters-general  the  United  States  ever 
had,  once  said  there  existed  six  great  ob- 
stacles to  a  parcels-post,  by  which  he  meant 
the  six  express  companies.  This  is  not  quite 
tiue,  however,  for  the  express  companies 
have  since  that  time  been  very  busy  in  creat- 
ing a  sentiment  in  their  own  favor,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  one  Senator  remains  in  the 
Senate  merely  to  see  that  the  parcels-post 
idea  is  not  carried  out.  This  will  be  a  farm- 
ers' battle  against  the  railroad  owners  and 
their  friends. 

Of  course  it  is  said  a  parcels  post  would 
nut  pay;  but  that  is  poor  a  argument,  for  the 
Adams  Express  Company  recently  declared 
a  dividend  of  213  per  cent,  of  which  200  per 


cent  was  given  in  new  stock  and  13  percent 
in  cash. 

Bee-keepers  would  be  greatly  helped  by 
the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post,  for  in 
Europe  the  b(!e  men  make  a  liberal  use  of  it, 
sending  in  many  cases  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  to  retail  purchasers. 


LIPPIA,    OR    CARPET  GR\SS,    IN   CALIFORNIA. 

As  (iLEAMNGS  was  probably  the  fii'st  joiar- 
nal  to  give  lippia  a  write-up  such  as  it  really 
merited,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  it  is  mak- 
ing so  much  headway  in  California.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  honey-plants  that  grow  in 
the  (iolden  State.  The  following  from  the 
Facifir  Rural  Fress  explains  itself: 

Edward  F.  Adams,  who  is  a  discerning  amateur  in 
the  growth  of  ornamental  plants  in  his  garden  near 
the  Golden  Gate  Park,  in  San  Francisco,  makes  the 
following  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the  availabili- 
ty of  Lippia  repens  for  lawn  purposes: 

I.ipi>ia,  the  new  lawn  i)lant  intmcliieeil  witliln  a  few  years,  is 
iiiukinsi- ureat  lifaciw.Tv  iu  the  State.  Imring- tlie  greater  part 
of  the  year  it  h>ciks  inute  .'ts  well  as  j,'rahs,an(i  does  not  require 
half  the  water  or  one-tenth  of  the  attention.  The  one  objec- 
tion wliieh  the  writer  lias  found  is  its  persistentdetermination 
to  rest  during  aljout  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  when  it 
is  not  at  all  pretty  to  look  at.  One  or  two  cuttings  during  tlie 
summer  witli  the  lawn-nif)wer  is  quite  sutticient;  and  if  It  be 
left  with  a  pretty  good  growth  in  the  tall  the  plant  will  re- 
main reasonably  green  a  long  time  after  it  has  stopped  grow- 
ing. In  tlie  end,  however,  it  will  turn  brown  and  must  be  cut 
off.  wlieu  it  may  remain  for  some  little  time  without  showing 
any  green.  It  dejjends  on  the  spring.  This  very  cold  spring 
the  lippia  did  not  start  to  grow  in  this  city  until  about  the 
miildle  of  April  of  April;  but  the  writer's  plot  is  situated  on  a 
hill  in  one  of  the  coldest  spots  in  San  Francisco.  In  warmer 
parts  of  the  States  the  brown  period  is  probably  much  shorter 
than  in  this  city.  To  get  a  good  lawn  in  the  first  year  the 
plants  should  be  set  about  six  inches  apart  each  way,  although 
in  places  warmer  than  this  city  the  plants  may  cover  the 
ground  the  lirstyear  if  seta  foot  apart.  Lippia  likes  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  heat,  and  in  San  Francisco  it  is  rather  slow 
in  covering  the  ground, and  rather  scanty  In  growth  iu  shaded 
spots.  It  Is  .said  that  it  can  smother  most  weeds  and  grasses, 
as  to  which  we  do  not  know,  for  we  have  pulled  all  weeds  as 
they  appeared.  Some  of  the  papers  are  calling  lippia  a  gca.s.s, 
wlilch.  of  course,  it  is  not.  It  belongs  to  the  Vti  heiia  family. 
It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  it  will  '•  thrive  "  on  the  poorest  soil 
and  almost  without  water.    We  do  not  think  so. 


SULPHUR  DIOXID   IN   FOOD. 

As  we  predicted,  the  .syrup  and  glucose 
people  would  be  struck  very  hard  by  the  new 
pure-food  laws,  both  State  and  national. 
The  Board  of  Food  and  Drugs  Inspection 
has  issued  a  ruling  iu  which  manufacturer-* 
(jf  syrups,  sugars,  and  other  foods  are 
informed  that  the  amonnt  of  sulphur  dioxiil 
must  not  exceed  350  milligrams  per  kilo  or 
liter  (quart),  or  .035  of  one  per  cent;  ami, 
furthermore,  the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxiil 
must  be  stated  on  the  label.  This  ruling 
will  hit  the  ,-yrup-niakers  very  hard,  and  it 
is  problematic  if  they  can  continue  to  do  _ 
business.  It  is  needless  to  say  they  are  ex-  ■ 
cited  about  this  new  move.  This  ruling  alstt  ■ 
affects  the  dried-fi'uit  men  very  much,  as 
they  hardly  know  how  to  do  business  with- 
f)Ut  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphtir.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  the  Department t if  Agiicultuie 
is  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  in  making 
this  decision,  for  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  it  lakes  btit  a  very  small  ptn'tion  of  the 
powerful  chemicals  produced  by  sulphur  to 
atTect  adversely  the  human  system,  especial- 
ly those  whose  constitution  may  be  weak, 
such  as  children  and  invalids.  The  desire 
to  produce  and  sell  "cheap"  foods  is  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  an  enormous  number 
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of  people  annually;  besides,  it  is  unfair  to 
the  producers  of  purely  natural  footls  to  al- 
low these  imitations  to  sell  freely.  When 
compelled  to  do  so  we  will  find  a  way  of 
producing  excellent  syrups  without  using 
chemicals.  The  United  States  can  produce 
a  vast  deal  more  honey  if  the  price  is  slightly 
raised.  There  will  not  only  be  more  of  it 
but  it  will  be  lietter  in  quality;  but  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  country  must  not  be  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  artitiicial  products 
that  are  far  inferior  to  honey.  The  words 
"sulphur  dioxid"  on  the  label  will  cause  ed- 
ucated mothers  to  pause  before  (»ffering  the 
contents  to  their  children.  "  Doctored"  foods 
have  had  their  day,  and  we  hope  the  decision 
will  be  allowed  to  stand. 


THE   VALUE   OF   THE   ROBBER-TKAP;    HOW   IT 
CAN   BE    USED   TO   OBVIATK   THE    ROB- 
BING   NUISANCE. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  often  happens, 
even  in  a  well-regulated  apiary,  that  a  weak 
colony  may  be  suddenly  overcome  by  rob- 
bers. In  some  cases  it  is,  perhaps,  l5est  to 
let  the  rascals  finish  up  the  job;  for  to  take 
away  the  hive  or  to  close  the  entrance  will 
only  have  the  effect  of  causing  an  attack  of 
every  other  weak  colony  in  the  yard.  Many 
bees  vvill  be  killed,  resulting  in  a  general  dis- 
turbance throughout  the  apiary.  For  sev- 
eral days  thereafter  the  apiarist  will  be  com- 
pelled to  work  with  extreme  caution.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  us  that  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  when  a  colony  has  been  nearly  over- 
powered, or  quite  so,  it  is  best  to  let  the  i  ob- 
bers  finish  up  the  job,  when  they  will  be  in- 
clined to  go  home,  although  they  will  be 
more  or  less  annoying  for  several  days  after- 
ward. 

Very  lately  we  have  found  a  I'emedy  that 
does  away  with  the  whole  trouble,  and  that, 
too,  within  a  very  few  hours.  This  consists 
simply  of  the  use  of  a  robber-trap.  This  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ordinary  hive 
having  a  contracted  entrance  and  a  bee-es- 
cape on  the  inside,  so  placed  that  bees  can 
pass  in  readily  but  not  out.  A  long  wire 
cloth  with  a  gradual  taper  is  better  than  any 
other  form  of  escape,  for  this  purpose  at  least. 

We  will  assume  that  a  bad  case  of  robbing 
has  suddenly  developed  in  which  the  colony 
or  nucleus  is  nearly  overpowered  if  not  en- 
tirely so.  If  the  attack  is  confined  to  the  one 
colony,  the  problem  is  much  simpler.  In 
that  case  we  remove  the  attacked  hive  im- 
mediately, and  put  it  down  cellar  with  the 
windows  all  dai'kened  but  one,  so  that  the 
bees  that  do  not  belong  in  the  hive  can  es- 
cape and  go  back.  On  the  stand  of  the  hive 
of  the  colony  removed  we  put  the  hive  with 
the  bee-escape  on  the  inside  of  the  entrance, 
or  what  we  will  call  our  trap,  when,  presto! 
all  the  robbers  will  rush  into  this  hive  and 
be  imprisoned.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  an  hour 
or  so  before  they  are  all  caught;  and  what 
was  once  a  perfect  uproar  in  the  yard  will 
now  be  as  quiet  as  though  nothing  had  ever 
happened.  When  this  condition  prevails,  or 
toward   nightfall,  the   attacked   colony  that 


was  put  in  the  cellar  is  put  back  on  its  own 
stand,  but  with  its  entrance  contracted  down 
to  a  space  so  that  only  one  bee  can  pass  at  a 
ti^iie.  A  frame  of  youug  l)ees  is  shaken  into 
the  hive,  and  nearly  all  the  honey  is  taken 
away,  if  any  is  left,  and  in  its  stead  will  be 
given  a  cake  of  hard  dry  candy.  The  rob- 
ber-trap, with  its  gang  of  mischief-makers, 
is  now  put  down  cellar  where  it  will  be  cool, 
and  where  there  will  not  be  much  danger  of 
sutTocation.  Strips  of  broken  sections,  or 
any  pieces  of  wood  not  more  than  one-eighth 
inch  thii'k,  are  now  carefully  slid  between 
the  cover  and  hive-body  containing  the  con- 
fined bees.  One  of  these  is  placed  at  each  of 
the  four  corners.  This  will  make  a  gap  of 
one-eighth  inch  lietween  the  cover  and  the 
hive,  or  a  crack  just  too  narrow  for  the  bees 
to  pass  through.  This  is  to  give  the  bees 
ventilation;  and  a  cellar  is  just  the  place  to 
put  a  lot  of  confined  bees.  After  being  con- 
fined for  two  days  they  may  require  to  be 
fed.  We  would  advise  keeping  them  shut 
up  for  a  week,  or,  better,  take  them  to  an 
out-yard  or  some  location  about  two  miles 
away  from  the  scene  of  their  recent  pow- 
wows. Give  them  a  queen  or  queen-cell, 
and  let  them  start  housekeeping. 

It  is  bad  practice  to  allow  a  lot  of  robbers 
that  have  once  had  a  taste  of  stolen  sweets 
to  remain  in  the  yard  For  days  and  weeks 
afterward,  they  vvill  follow  around,  hector- 
ing other  colonies  and  the  apiaiist  as  well. 
If  any  hive  l)e  opened  they  are  ready  to 
pounce  upon  it.  Instead  of  letting  them  have 
their  liberty  again  it  will  be  actual  economy 
to  brimstone  them;  but,  of  course,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  them  to  an  out- yard  or  some  spot 
away  off  ljy  themselves.  "This  robber-trap 
idea  was  originally  suggested  by  J.  F.  Mcln- 
tyre,  of  California,  and  it  is  a  wonder  bee- 
keepers have  not  made  use  of  the  device 
more  than  they  have.  Queen-breeders  es- 
pecially will  do  well  to  have  a  trap  handy. 

Of  course,  if  robbing  in  the  yard  should  be 
general,  involving  nearly  every  colony,  the 
trap  plan  will  not  be  effective. 

MOST   OF   THE    KOBBEUS    FROM    ONE   OR  TWO 
COLONIES. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  a  great  proportion  of  the  robbeis.  if 
the  robbing  has  only  just  commenced,  will 
come  from  only  one  or  two  of  the  colonies. 
Track  them  back  to  their  homes  by  sprink- 
ling tlour  on  them;  and  if  they  belong  to  one 
or  two  hives  only,  shut  the  entrance  at  night 
and  tote  them  off  to  some  isolated  spot.  In 
that  case  it  may  be  well  to  unite  the  two  of 
them  so  they  can  not  rob  from  each  other. 

The  colony  that  has  a  tendency  to  rob  is 
often  one  that  has  bees  that  are  good  w()rk- 
ers.  We  found  this  to  be  true  of  the  bees  of 
our  red-clover  mother  25  years  ago.  They 
would  gather  honey  and  keep  their  hives  full 
when  other  bees  were  starving,  and,  what  vvas 
more,  they  were  the  worst  robbers  we  ever 
saw.  Their  mania  for  getting  sweets  caused 
them  to  make  no  discrimination  between 
that  acquired  by  honest  toil  and  that  actual- 
ly stolen  outright. 
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Sept.  1 


THE     QUESTION     OF     HONEY-LABELS     AGAIN, 

AND  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

In  our  issue  for  Aug.  1,  page  1009,  we  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Secretary  Wilson  and 
two  government  oflScials  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  wording  to  be  used  on  honey-labels 
when  the  honey  was  bottled  by  some  one 
other  than  the  producer.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  we  presented  some  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  phrase  "put  up  by"  as  against  the 
other  phrase,  "distributed  by,"  which  latter 
seemed  to  have  the  approval  of  Secictary 
Wilson  and  his  colleagues.  We  sent  a  copy 
of  that  editorial  to  Frederick  L.  Dunlap, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection,  asking  whether  or  not,  in 
view  of  the  further  evidence  presented,  the 
Board  would  not  sanction  the  wording  "  put 
up  by  "  for  all  cases  where  honey  was  bot- 
tled by  some  one  other  than  the  producer. 
We  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dunlap,  but 
it  came  a  little  too  late  for  insertion  in  our 
Aug.  15th  issue,  and  therefore  we  present  it 
at  this  time. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

BOARD  OV  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  7. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Boot:— I  have  noted  with  interest  what 
you  say  about  the  labels  which  have  already  been 
printed  containing  the  phrase  "  put  up  by,"  and  that 
this  expression  has  always  been  understood  by  the 
bee-keeping  trade,  producers,  and  bottlers  generally, 
as  meaning  "  packed  by  "  in  the  sense  that  the  honey 
was  bought  of  some  one  other  than  the  packer,  and 
prepared  for  market.  While  this  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  "  put  up  by  "  is  understood  by  the  trade, 
bottlers,  and  producers,  in  the  sense  that  you  sug- 
gest, yet  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires  that  the 
label  shall  bear  no  statement  that  is  misleading  in 
any  particular.  Of  course,  this  means  misleading  to 
the  purchaser  or  consumer,  so  that  it  reduces  itself 
down  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  phrase  "  put 
up  by  "  is  understood  by  the  consumer  to  mean  the 
same  as  you  state  it  is  understood  to  mean  by  the  bee- 
keepers, bottlers,  and  producers.  This  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  kernel  of  the  whole  question.  In  order  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  actual  producer  and  the  one 
who  is  not  the  actual  producer,  but  yet  desires  his 
name  on  the  package,  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  words  "prepared  for," 
"  manufactured  for,"  "  distributed  by,"  etc.,  be  used. 

I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  bee-keepers  who  bottle  their  own  honey,  sell 
it  under  their  own  label  with  their  own  names  at- 
tached, and  then  later,  when  their  own  supply  of 
honey  is  exhausted,  buy  from  other  producers  and 
bottle  the  product  thus  obtained,  to  sell  it  under  the 
identical  label  that  they  used  in  the  first  case  where 
they  were  the  actual  producers  of  the  honey.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  phrase  "  put  up  by  "  is  not  sufficiently 
explicit  to  be  of  much  significance  to  the  ordinary 
consumer.  It  does  not  differentiate  between  the  actual 
producer  and  the  one  who  is  not,  which  differentiation 
is  necessary. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  phrase  which 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  cover  alike  the  honey  pro- 
duced by  the  bottler  and  that  which  he  buys  of  some 
one  else.  Any  such  phrase  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  tne  bottler  would  be  misleading  to  the  public  be- 
cause it  would  leave  them  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to 
whether  the  bottler  were  the  actual  producer  or  bot- 
tled the  product  of  the  apiary  of  somebody  else. 
Respectfully, 

F.  L.  Dunlap.  Acting  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dunlap  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  national  pure- food  law,  among  oth- 
er things,  will  not  allow  a  statement  on  the 
label  that  is  in  any  sense  misleading  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter 
would  be  misled  by  the  phrase  "put  up  by;" 


but  it  is  our  opinion  that  he  would  not;  but 
in  this  we  may  be  mistaken. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  wordings  have 
been  used  on  honey-labels.  When  the  bot- 
tler is  the  proJui"T  he  uses  the  phrase  "  pro- 
duced by"  or  "from  the  apiary  of."  But 
when  the  honey  docs  not  come  from  his 
bees  he  uses  the  phrase  "put  up  by,"  pro- 
viding he  is  honest;  and  under  the  new  law 
it  will  not  be  safe  for  him  to  be  otherwise. 
Moreover,  it  has  long  been  customary  to  use 
the  words  "  put  up  by  "  on  labels  covering 
honey  both  produced  by  and  purchased  by 
the  undersigned  on  the  label.  The  ques- 
tion, as  Mr.  Dunlap  now  says,  hinges  on 
whether  or  not  the  consumer  does  under- 
stand and  has  understood  these  distinctions. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  he  does. 

In  relation  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
practical  to  use  one  label  on  a  honey  which 
une  may  take  from  his  own  bees  and  that 
which  he  might  buy,  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  the  words  "distributed  by,"  if  offi-^ially 
sanctioned  by  the  Board,  might  be  used 
without  defrauding  or  misleading.  If  one 
were  a  producer,  and  used  the  words  "dis- 
tributed by"  on  his  honey,  the  language 
would  not  convey  to  the  consumer  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  buying  a  better  article 
when  he  was  not;  for  it  should  always  be 
understood  that,  when  one  knows  the  honey 
comes  from  his  own  bees,  he  has  drect 
knowledge  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated. 
Therefore,  if  he  does  not  claim  more  than  he 
has  a  right  to,  he  is  not  deceiving  his  cus- 
tomer into  buying  an  inferior  article.  Nay, 
rather,  he  is  giving  him  a  better  one. 

It  had  not  previously  occurred  to  us  that 
the  words  "distributed  by,"  however  ob- 
jectionable, could  not  be  used  on  the  two 
kinds  of  honey.  If  it  be  necessary  for  the 
average  bee-keeper  to  have  two  sets  of  la- 
bels, one  to  use  on  honey  of  his  own  produc- 
tion and  another  on  a  product  that  he  buys, 
it  would  entail  an  extra  expense  and  no  lit- 
tle inconvenience.  To  be  compelled  to  use 
two  different  labels  on  a  honey  that  is  iden- 
tical in  quality  and  flavor  to  any  othei;  hon- 
ey would  at  once  convey  to  the  consumer 
the  impression  that  one  lot  was  not  as  good 
as  the  other,  or  at  least  different.  All  the 
consumer  wants  to  know  is  that  he  is  getting 
a  honey  that  is  identical  in  quality  and  flavor 
to  that  which  he  had  before.  He  does  not 
care  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  bottler  or 
some  one  else  equally  competent  to  produce 
the  same  article. 

However  much  some  rulings  may  incon- 
venience some  honest  people,  it  is  a  matter 
of  gratification  that  the  authorities  are  over- 
strenuous  rather  than  too  lax  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  law  that  is  doing  and  will  do 
more  for  the  bee-keeping  industry  than  any 
other  piece  of  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
enacted.  A  little  laxness  at  the  start  might 
practically  nullify  the  law  entirely.  If  we 
can  not  get  just  what  we  want  we  will  take 
what  we  can  get  and  be  very  thankful.  In 
the  mean  time  we  shall  not  despair  of  a  rul- 
ing favorable  to  the  phrase  "put  up  by  "  in 
the  sense  indicated. 
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BEES  SWELLING,   ETC. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Doolittle.  Basswood 
now  in  full  bloom  this  the  27th  day  of  July. 
How  is  that  for  a  late  season?" 

"Latest  I  ever  knew.  Are  the  trees  yield- 
ing any  nectar  in  your  locality?" 

"Basswood  has  yielded  finely  for  us  during 
the  last  three  days;  and  if  this  hot  muggy 
weather  continues  it  looks  as  if  we  might  get 
a  good  yield  of  white  honey  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  heretofore,  but,  say— did  you 
ever  notice  how  a  colony  of  bees  seems  to 
swell  when  a  good  basswood  flow  comes  on? 
how  a  colony  that  seemed  comfortable  in  the 
hive,  just  before  this,  now  can  not  find  room 
to  work,  so  they  pile  out  of  the  hive,  espe- 
cially toward  night  on  warm  days?" 

"Yes,  I  have  noticed  this  scores  of  times." 

"I  put  on  the  supers  at  once;  but  I  want 
to  know  why  the  bees  swell  so,  as  soon  as  a 
good  flow  of  nectar  is  on." 

"You  did  the  proper  thing  in  putting  on 
the  sections  or  supers;  but  why  the  oees 
Svvelled  is  something  which  very  many  fail  to 
think  any  thing  about." 

"What  makes  you  think  that  way?" 

"Because  many  of  our  ablest  bee-keepers 
have  told  us,  during  the  past,  that  the  work- 
er rs  which  come  in  loaded  from  the  fields  de- 
posit their  nectar  immediately  in  the  cells  of 
ihe  comb,  arguing  that,  for  this  reason,  there 
should  be  a  direct  passage  from  the  outside 
of  the  hive  to  the  suplus  arrangement,  so  the 
field  bees  may  be  saved  the  trouble  of  crowd- 
ing up  through  the  massed  bees  in  the  brood- 
chamber  to  get  at  the  empty  cells  in  the  su- 
pers in  order  to  unload." 

"I  have  such  direct  passageways  to  my  su- 
pers; don't  you?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"The  answer  to  that  comes  with  the  an- 
swer to  why  the  bees  swell  when  a  flow  of 
nectar  comes  on.  The  reason  for  the  bees 
swelling  lies  in  this  fact:  Before  the  honey- 
flow  there  was  no  nectar  in  the  honey-sacs 
of  any  of  the  bees  in  the  hive,  hence  the  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  telescoped  over  each 
other,  thus  contracting  the  abdomen  to  the 
smallest  possible  space,  thus  allowing  thou- 
sands of  bees  to  mass  themselves  in  the  small- 
est possible  space.  When  the  honey-flow 
comes  on,  the  field  bees  give  their  loads  of 
nectar  to  the  hive  bees,  which  causes  their 
abdomens  to  be  drawn  out,  as  it  were,  the 
same  as  a  telescope  is  drawn  out,  in  order 
that  the  now  filled  hone\-sac3  may  find  room 
for  the  necessary  expansion.  And  thus  it 
comes  about  that  two  bees  now  occupy  the 
place  of   that  occupied    by  three  or  four  Ix;- 


fore  the  flow  of  nectar  was  on,  and  only  as 
room  is  given  can  they  be  kept  from  crowd- 
ing out  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  providing 
the  hive  was  filled  with  bees  before  the  nec- 
tar yield  came  on." 

"  Then  you  claim  that  the  field  bees  give 
their  loads  of  nectar  to  other  bees  instead  of 
depositing  it  in  the  cells." 

"Yes." 

"What  do  these  other  bees  do  with  it?" 

"  They  hold  it  till  it  is  properly  evaporat- 
ed, when  it  is  deposited  in  the  cells,  more 
taken  from  the  field  bees  again,  and  so  on 
till  the  honey  season  closes,  when  all  is  de- 
posited in  the  cells,  and  the  abdomen  tele- 
scopes back  together  again,  and  the  colony 
assumes  the  same  massed  condition  as  at 
first." 

"Well,  if  this  is  so  then  that  entram-e  to 
the  supers  is  surely  unnecessary.  But  does 
not  this  swelling  of  the  bees  bring  on  swarm- 
ing?" 

"Has  much  to  do  with  it,  in  all  probabili- 
ty-" 

"Then  why  does  not  the  giving  of  room  at 
just  the  right  time,  when  this  expansion  or 
swelling  begins,  stop  swarming?" 

"It  will. '^ 

"But  it  does  not.  No  matter  how  much 
section  room  I  give  my  colonies  they  will  in- 
sist on  swarming." 

"But  you  are  simply  giving  the  bees  emji- 
ty  space.  Just  fill  that  space  with  empty 
comb  and  you  will  find  that  the  bees  will 
not  swarm.  Listen  to  what  that  veteran 
bee  keeper,  Moses  Quinby,  wrote:  A  large 
amount  of  room  filled  with  empty  comb  will 
entirely  prevent  swarming;  and  years  of  ex- 
perience and  experimenting  has  proven  that 
Mr.  Quinby  was  right.  Let  me  illustrate 
this  thing  for  you  a  little  further:  Let  a  strong 
colony  occupy  a  drygoods  box,  the  same  be- 
ing four  feet  square  on  the  inside,  they  hav- 
ing a  space  of  only  about  2000  cubic  inches 
occupied  with  comb,  and  that  colony  will 
swarm,  notwithstanding  all  the  room  there 
is  in  the  box.  But  if  the  whole  box  is  filled 
with  comb,  no  swarm  will  issue  under  the 
conditions  described.  Later  on  in  the  sea- 
son, should  there  ever  come  a  time,  through 
a  continuous  honey-flow,  for  months,  when 
the  combs  in  the  wnole  box  are  fully  occupi- 
ed with  bees,  brood,  and  honey,  thure  might 
be  a  possibility  of  a  swarm  is->uing,  but  not 
a  probability." 

"  That  is  something  I  had  never  thought 
about,  and  something  I  have  never  tried. 
But  there  is  one  other  thing  1  wish  to  talk 
about  before  I  go  home.  It  is  this:  When 
trying  to  stop  all  after  swarming  I  open  the 
hive  and  cut  otf  all  the  queen-cells,  but  one, 
saving  the  best-luoking  one.  Is  that  a  good 
way?" 

"Such  a  course  will  do,  but  I  do  not  like 
the  plan  In  the  first  place,  it  prohibits  the 
shaking  of  the  licesoff  the  comb  that  has  the 
cell  ou  which  is  to  be  saved;  for  should  you 
shake  the  frame,  the  inmate  of  the  cell  will 
too  often  be  injured  to  make  it  safe  for  y<»u 
to  do  so  If  she  is  thus  injured  you  williiot 
have  a  good  (niccn  to   head   that  colony,  no 
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matter  if  you  have  picked  out  the  best  cell." 

"But  suppose  I  do  not  shake  the  bees  off 
any  of  the  frames." 

'•If  you  do  not  shake  the  bees  off  their 
combs,  then  you  must  brush  them  off,  which 
is  a  job  I  do  not  care  to  undertake  at  a  time 
they  are  the  most  prone  to  resent  such  treat- 
ment." 

"Why  shake  or  brush  at  all?" 

"Because  if  you  do  not  there  is  a  reason- 
able possibility  that  some  cell  will  be  over- 
looked by  being  under  some  cluster  of  bees, 
or  hidden  away  in  some  out-of-the-way  place 
which  the  bees  help  to  make  obscure.  If  you 
miss  a  single  cell  besides  the  one  you  intend 
to  save,  the  thing  you  are  wishing  to  avoid 
(after-swarming)  will  as  surely  result  as 
though  you  did  n<jt  try  to  cat  the  cells  at  all." 

"1  see.     Have  you  any  other  objection?" 

"Yes,  we  are  not  always  blessed,  as  a  rule, 
with  apiaries  in  which  everij  colony  in  the 
same  is  the  best  of  stock;  hence  if  we  adopt 
this  selection-ofcell  plan  we  will  be  contin- 
uing inferior  stock  in  our  apiary." 

"That  is  right.  Strange  I  had  not  thought 
of  that.     How  do  you  work?" 

"Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  been 
talking  about  I  much  prefer  to  rear  queens 
from  my  heat  stock,  planning  so  the  cells 
from  which  these  queens  will  emerge  will  be 
about  ripe  when  the  cutting  of  cells  will  be 
likely  to  occur,  when  after  all  the  cells  are 
off,  before  closing  the  hive,  I  insert  one  of 
these  cells  with  an  assurance  of  a  re&Wy  good 
queen,  not  given  by  any  other  plan  from 
queen  cells  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Besides,  if  we  have  planned  rightly  the  queen 
from  the  inserted  cell  will  be  laying  a  day  or 
two  earlier  than  would  be  the  one  from  a 
selected  cell,  which  will  make  a  little  gain  in 
this  matter." 


NORMAL  HUNEY  FREE  FROM  GERMS. 

Lately  Edinger  has  discovered  that  ^jo^ws- 
smm  rhodanale  is  the  active  principle  in  sa- 
liva which  destroys  germs  in  food  when  well 
masticated,  but  it  is  harmless  to  the  individ- 
ual. The  germicidal  properties  of  saliva  as 
exhibited  during  recent  experiments  were 
remarkable,  for  in  a  solution  of  three  parts 
to  the  thousand  the  bacilli  of  cholera  morbus 
were  destroyed  in  a  minute,  while  the  diph- 
theria bacillus  was  destroyed  in  the  san.e 
timeby  a  solution  of  three  times  that  strength. 
This  strongly  upholds  my  theory  that  the 
head  secretion  added  to  nectar  by  the  bee  is 
a  germ-destroyer  and  a  preventive  of  germ 
development  in  honey. 

We  also  learn  more  than  ever  the  impor- 
tance of  eating  and  drinking  slowly,  and  the 


more  so  when  we  are  in  strange  places,  where 
neither  food  nor  water  may  be  free  from 
germs  injurious  to  health. 

RED  OH  BLIND  LOUSE  PARASITE. 

"Has  any  one  noticed  how  very  prevalent 
has  been  the  red  or  blind  louse  parasite  on 
queens  this  year  ?  I  have  noticed  some  queens 
only  three  weeks  old  covered  with  these  ver- 
min.— Amateur,  Cheltenham,"  in  British 
Bee  Journal,  Sept.  6, 1906.  I  remember  these 
parasites  on  queens  some  27  years  ago  when 
I  was  with  I).  A.  Jones.  They,  no  doubt, 
were  imported  with  queens  from  the  island 
of  Cypress  and  from  Palestine.  Since  that 
time  I  have  never  seen  such  a  parasite.  The 
creature  having  been  imported,  and  not 
spi-ead,  there  must  surely  be  something  in 
our  climate  which  does  not  agree  with  them. 
^^ 

SIDE-OPKNING  VS.  TOP-OPENING  HIVES. 

In  L.  Stachelhausen's  article  on  page  1009, 
Gleanings,  100(5,  he  states  many  good  things. 
He  has  sent  for  many  samples  of  self-spacers 
for  frames.  I,  too,  have  sent  for  the  samples. 
The  one  I  prefer  is  not  there  illustrated.  It 
is  a  brass-headed  nail  which  drives  to  the 
head,  the  latter  being  broad  at  the  base,  and 
sloping  toward  the  crown  to  prevent  the 
nail  heads  from  catching  on  neighboring  top- 
bars.  I  prefer  this  to  a  staple.  He  states, 
"In  a  top  opening  hive,  or  one  which  is 
operated  from  one  of  the  ends,  the  correct 
place  for  the  spacer  is  on  the  hive."  I  could 
not  be  induced  to  use  svich  a  spacer  at  all. 

WHAT  IS  INSTINCT? 

To  me  instinct  in  animals,  including  bees, 
siiuply  means  that  these  naturally  follow  a 
law  implanted  in  them  when  created,  as  re- 
counted in  Genesis;  so  seen,  all  is  to  me  easy 
to  comprehend.  Scripture  (Heb.  1 1 :3)  speaks 
of  "science  falsely  so  called,"  and  states, 
"Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.  so 
that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear. ' '  Science  will  never 
master  the  question;  but  through  faith,  those 
which  have  become  as  little  children  may. 

PROPOLIS. 

On  page  484  J.  L.  Byers  gently  raps  me 
over  the  knuckles  for  advising  rubbing  a  lit- 
tle propolis  on  the  lingers  before  touching  a 
queen.  He  states,  "Dear  me!  the  problem 
with  a  number  of  us  has  been  how  to  keep  the 
propolis  0^' our  lingers."  I  can  largely  solve 
this  for  our  friend.  Scrape  every  part  of  the 
hive  in  the  spring.  If  Mrs.  Byers  did  not 
clean  house  occasionally— but,  enough  said. 
Tjaat  has  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  lo- 
cality; 'fess  now,  Byers  (and  others),  if  pro- 
polis is  so  very  troublesome  you  do  not  do 
this  in  the  spring. 

CARNIOLAN   BEFS. 

Friend  Byers  in  the  same  article  g'.ves  his 
experience  with  Italian  and  Carniolan  bees 
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for  building  up.  He  gives  bees  with  Carni- 
olan  blood  a  long  preference  for  building  up 
this  spring.  I  never  saw  as  conspicuous  a  dif- 
ference as  this  spring,  and  all  in  favor  of  Car- 
niolan  blood  for  building  up;  and  yet  last  week 
I  had  a  letter  from  a  good  bee-keeper  who 
states  that  they  are  all  right  for  building  up, 
but  no  good  for  honey-gathering.  The  ex- 
planation must  be  that  the  hive  was  too  small 
or  the  super  room  insufficient.  Carniolans 
can  not  be  run  in  this  way;  and  if  theyLreak 
to  pieces  swarming,  the  honey  will  not  be 
obtained.  Again,  if  they  are  kept  from 
swarming  when  they  have  the  impulse,  they 
resent  such  treatment  more  than  other  vari- 
eties. 

WHITE-HONEY  FLOW. 

The  white-honey  flow  is  over,  and  the  crop 
will  be  from  very  little  in  some  localities  to 
excellent.  There  is  this,  however,  to  remem- 
ber: The  market  was  absolutely  bare  of  old 
honey.  The  heavy  winter  loss  two  years  ago 
wiped  two-thirds  of  the  bees  out.  A  year 
ago  swarming  and  increase  were  very  mode- 
rate. Last  winter,  and  the  spring,  again,  wiped 
out  half  or  more  of  the  remaining  bees;  the 
crop,  therefore,  will  not  be  large.  The  Unit- 
ed States  is,  perhaps,  much  like  ourselves  as 
to  loss  of  bees.  The  flow  there  has  general- 
ly been  poor,  and  all  the  honey  it  has  pro- 
duced will  sell  at  a  high  price.  The  duty  on 
honey  into  Canada  is  3  cents  per  lb.  Fruit 
is  high,  and  the  price  of  honey  will  be  high- 
er than  in  many  years. 


Gleanings   from    Foreign    Fields. 

BY  W.  K.  MORRISON. 


In  connection  with  the  show  of  the  Con- 
fectionery trades  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  England,  there  will  be  a  bee 
and  honey  show,  Sept.  7 — 14.  The  cash 
prizes  amount  to  nearly  $480  00.  Silver  and 
bronze  medals  are  also  offered. 

Dr.  Miller  thinks  the  Swiss  favor  the  blacks 
altogether;  but  M.  Ruffy,  some  time  ago, 
obtained  the  votes  of  204  bee-keepers  as 
follows:  95  for  crosses  (hybrids);  90  for 
blacks,  13  for  Italians,  and  7  for  Cai'niolans. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  leather- 
colored  Italian  is  a  natural  cross  or  hybrid 
between  the  yellow  bee  of  the  plains  and  the 
black  of  the  mountains,  and,  like  all  crosses, 
has  greater  size  and  more  stamina  than  the 
originals.  It  has  more  Italian  blood  than 
black,  and  reverts  back  in  this  country  to 
the  original  yellow  stock. 

A   NEW    BEE   JOURNAL. 

Australia  has  a  new  bee-journal  bearing 
the  significant  title,  Tht  Commonwealth  Bee- 
keeper. It  has  hitherto  formed  a  part  of  the 
Fruit  World,  but  now  feels  able  to  walk 
alone.  And  by  the  looks  of  the  first  number 
it  can  do  it,  as  the  subject  matter  is  original. 


and  well  printed  on  good  paper.  It  has  the 
true  Australian  flavor  about  it  too.  The 
editor  and  publisher  is  W.  L.  Davey,  of  Mel- 
bourne, who  is  thoroughly  posted  on  the  bee- 
keeping industry  of  the  antipodes,  and  who 
is  likely  to  make  a  distinct  success  of  his  new 
enterprise  if  any  one  can. 
.^ 
The  Australians  have  their  troubles  as  well 
as  we,  in  that  land  of  the  kangaroo.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Commonwealth  Bee-keeper 
there  is  some  danger  of  legislation  being  en- 
acted which  will  allow  the  valuable  native 
forests  to  be  destroyed  by  "ring-barking." 
This  practice  is  about  as  disastrous  as  a  for- 
est fire  is  with  us.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Australian  government  to  parcel  out 
the  land  in  vast  ranches  to  capitalists  who 
forthwith  destroy  all  trees  by  a  process  known 
as  "ring-barking."  It  is  needless  to  say 
there  is  a  class  who  want  this  plan  continued 
till  all  the  land  is  taken  up.  The  bee-keep- 
ers want  this  stopped,  as  the  principal  forest 
trees  of  the  Australian  continent  are  honey- 
bearing.     It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  succeed. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  its  owner,  El  Col- 
menero  Esjmnol  (The  Spanish  Bee-keeper) 
was  discontinued  some  time  ago.  A  new 
paper,  the  Qazeta  Apistica,  published  at  the 
same  address,  has  just  appeared  to  take  its 
place,  and  Spain  again  joins  the  ranks  of 
modern  apiculture. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  foregoing 
has  appeared  La  Apicultura  Espanola,  also 
published  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  Gerona,  181. 
M.  Pous  Fabreques  is  editor. 

We  learn  from  Corrispondenza  Apistica 
that  a  new  bee- journal  has  recently  been 
started  in  Rome,  Italy.  It  is  styled  UAvve- 
nire  Apicolo,  and  it  is  edited  by  Prof.  G.  Bo- 
nafede,  of  Rome.  The  address  of  the  new 
aspirant  for  apicultural  honors  is  168  Via 
Principe  Amedeo,  Rome. 

BEE-JOUKNALS   IN   THE   GERMAN    LANGUAGE. 

"  Allgemeine  Zeitung  fiir  Bienenzucht," 
Konstance,  Germany. 

"  Bayerische  Bienen-  und  Obst-bauzeit- 
ung, "  Neumarkt,  Germany. 

"  Bienenvater,"  Vienna,  Austria. 

' '  Das  Bienenwirtschaf  tliches  Centralblatt, ' ' 
Hannovei",  Germany. 

"Bienenzeitung,"  Limpertsberg  bei  Lux- 
emburg, Luxemburg. 

"Bienenzeitung  fiir  Schleswig-Holstein," 
Husum,  Germany. 

"  Der  deutsche  Imker  aus  Bobmen,"  Prag, 
Bohemia,  Austria. 

"Deutsche  illustrierte  Bienenzeitung," 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

"Die  Biene, "  UschatYenburg,  Germany. 

"DieBiene,"  Hirzenhain,  Hesse,  Germa- 
ny- 

"Die  Bienenplege, "  Hustingen,  Wurtem- 
berg. 

"Die  Bie  und  ihre  Zucht,"  Durlach,  15a- 
den,  Germany. 

"Die  Deutsche  Bienenzucht,"  Ostmann- 
stedt,  Thiiringen,  Germany. 
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"Die  Europaische  Bienenzucht,"  Scherz- 
ingen  bei  Konstance,  Germany. 

"  Elsass  -  Lothringscher  Bienenziichter," 
Strassburg,  Germany. 

"  Illustrierte  Monatsbliitter  fiir  Bienen- 
zucht," Klosterneuburg,  bei  Vienna,  Austria. 

"  Leipziger  Bienenzeitung,  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many. 

"  Mitteilungen  ixber  Bienenzucht,"  Linz, 
Austria. 

"Miiachener  Bienenzeitung,"  Munich,  Ba- 
varia, Germany. 

' '  Neue  Bienenzeitung, ' '  Marburg,  Germa- 

"Neue  Schlesisches  Imkerblatt,"  Breslau, 
Germany. 

' '  Oesterreichisch  -  ungarisch  Bienenzeit- 
ung,"  Vienna,  Austria. 

"  Palzer  Bienenzeitung,"  Rehborn  (Palz), 
Germany. 

' '  Pommerscher  Ratgerber, ' '  Stettin,  Ger- 
many. 

' '  Prastischer  Wegweiser  fiir  Bienenzucht, ' ' 
Oranienburg,  Germany. 

"  Preussische  Bienenzeitung,"  Heilsberg, 
Prussia,  Germany. 

"Rheinische  Bienenzeitung,"  M  —  Glad- 
bach,  Germany. 

" Schweizerische  Bienenzeitung,"  Ultstat- 
ten,  Switzerland. 

"  Steierischer  Bienenvater,"  Gratz,  Styria, 
Austria. 

"Ungarische  Biene,"  Budapest,  Hungary. 


A  PLURALITY  OF  QUEENS  IN  A  COLO 
NY,  AVITHOUT  PERFORATED  ZINC. 

How  the  Queens  are  Introduced;  the  Ad- 
vantage of  the  Plural-queen  System. 

BY   E.   W.   ALEXANDER. 

[This  is  the  long-expected  article  for  which  many  of 
our  readers  have  heen  anxiously  waiting.  Now  that 
it  has  come,  some  of  the  statements  are  so  startling 
that,  had  they  come  from  any  less  authority  than  our 
correspondent,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  lay  it  aside 
to  think  it  over,  if  not  pigeon-hole  it  altogether.  But 
instead  of  saying,  "  No,  it  won't  work,"  our  readers 
are  requested  to  try  it  and  report.  The  immense  pos- 
sibilities that  might  accrue  from  the  use  of  two  or 
more  queens  in  one  brood-nest  are  too  great  to  be 
lightly  dismissed.— Ed.] 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  of  our  experi- 
ence along  this  line,  saying  we  had  been 
partly  successful;  but  we  wanted  to  test  it 
still  more  thoroughly  before  giving  it  to  the 
public.  And  I  here  wish  to  thank  especially 
my  friends  E.  E.  Pressler,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
the  editor  of  Gleanings,  and  some  others 
who  have  given  me  much  encouragement  in 
trying  to  solve  this,  one  of  the  hardest  prob- 


lems that  I  have  ever  tried  to  solve  in  bee- 
keeping. I  certainly  have  good  reason  to 
feel  grateful  for  the  support  that  often  comes 
from  these  men. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  can  say 
that  success  has  at  last  crowned  our  efforts. 
We  can  now  safely  introduce  any  number  of 
queens  to  a  colony  that  has  a  laying  queen 
and  is  in  a  normal  condition.  Waiving  all 
other  preliminary  remarks  1  will  now  de- 
scribe this  new  method  of  introducing  sever- 
al laying  queens  without  the  use  of  queen- 
excluders  to  keep  the  queens  separate. 

First,  prepare  a  small  box,  about  five  or 
six  inches  square,  by  boring  a  one-half-inch 
hole  in  one  end.  This  you  will  for  the  pres- 
ent close,  then  remove  a  part  of  its  two  sides 
and  cover  with  wire  cloth  so  as  to  ventilate 
it  well.  This  we  call  our  introducing-box. 
Take  this  box  and  a  common  queen-cage  to 
the  colony  to  which  you  wish  to  introduce 
your  choice  queen,  or  several  of  them,  in  fact; 
remove  its  combs  and  put  its  queen,  without 
any  bees,  into  the  queen-cage  you  have. 
While  doing  this  shake  about  a  pint  of  bees 
of  the  colony  into  the  introdvxcing-box.  Close 
it  and  take  all  their  combs  from  the  colony. 
These  can  be  placed  on  top  of  almost  any 
hive  until  next  day.  The  hive  now  made 
broodless,  fill  about  half  full  of  combs  con- 
taining some  honey  but  no  brood.  Leave  the 
colony  alone  until  about  sundown,  after 
which  it  will  show  distress  over  the  loss  of 
its  queen  and  brood.  Now  take  the  box  of 
bees  to  the  honey-house,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  queen,  but  don't  set  them  near  each 
other.  The  bees  in  the  little  box  will  soon 
miss  their  queen  and  have  lots  of  trouble. 

After  they  have  been  confined  about  live 
hours  prepare  some  warm  thin  honey,  plac- 
ing it  in  a  dish  so  that,  by  laying  the  box  on 
one  side,  the  bees  can  easily  reach  the  honey 
through  the  wire  cloth,  but  can  not  daub 
themselves  with  it.  Leave  them  this  way 
until  you  are  sure  that  evei'y  bee  in  the 
box  is  as  full  of  honey  as  it  can  be,  then  give 
them  a  little  shake  and  remove  the  cover 
from  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  box  (I'emem- 
ber  it  is  about  five  hours  since  they  were 
confined  in  the  box),  and  let  run  in  any 
number  of  queens  you  wish,  including  their 
own  mother.  Now  return  them  to  their  dish 
of  honey  so  they  can  help  themselves  to  all 
they  can  eat  until  about  sundown;  then  take 
this  introducing-box  with  its  bees  and  queens 
to  the  hive  from  which  you  took  the  bees 
and  their  queen  in  the  morning;  set  them  to 
one  side  and  feed  the  colony  all  you  can  in- 
duce it  to  eat.  Remove  some  of  its  combs 
and  pour  in  some  of  the  honey  you  have 
been  feeding  to  the  bees  in  the  box.  Shake 
some  of  this  honey  out  of  its  combs  on  these 
bees,  so  every  one  will  soon  be  full.  Now 
remove  the  cover  of  the  introducing-box  and 
set  the  box  in  the  hive  alongside  the  combs. 
Close  up  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  in  the 
morning  all  the  bees  and  queens  will  be 
clustered  on  the  combs,  and  some  of  the 
queens  will  have  commenced  to  lay.  You 
can  now  give  them  the  brood  you  took  away 
from  them  the  day  before,  or  let  them  fill 
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their  combs  with  eggs,  which  tive  queens 
will  do  in  three  or  four  days.  That  is  all 
there  is  of  it. 

You  now  have  the  colony  all  together  with 
their  brood  and  their  mother-queen,  and  as 
many  other  queens  as  you  care  to  have  in 
one  colony,  ihere  has  not  been  a  queen 
balled  or  injured  in  any  way. 

We  all  know  that  many  things  along  the 
line  of  introducing  queens  can  be  done  with 
weak  colonies  during  a  good  flow  of  nectar 
that  can  not  be  done  with  a  strong  colony 
in  a  honey-dearth;  and  for  that  reason  we 
tried  nearly  all  our  expei'iments  on  the 
strongest  colonies  we  had  during  a  scant 
flow  of  nectar,  and  usually  with  colonies 
that  had  stung  several  queens  during  our 
experiments.  There  seems  to  have  been 
almost  no  end  to  the  number  of  queenS  we 
sacrificed  in  perfecting  this  undertaking — 
more  so  because  we  picked  out  the  crossest 
and  worst-dispositioned  bees  we  had,  to  ex- 
periment on.  But  as  these  queens  died  to 
save  the  rest,  their  lives  were  not  lost  in  vain. 
Now  why  is  this  method  a  success?  First, 
because  the  bees  have  been  a  few  hours 
without  their  queen  and  brood;  next,  a 
small  part  of  their  colony  was  confined  in  a 
box  and  filled  with  honey  for  several  hours 
before  the  strange  queens  were  given  them; 
then  those  bees  and  these  queens  were  shut 
up  long  enough  together  to  become  all  of 
the  same  odor  before  they  were  given  to  the 
colony. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  method  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  You  first  confine 
enough  bees  in  the  inti'oducing-box  to  give 
to  the  queens  you  introduce  the  same  scent 
as  the  colony  is,  to  which  you  intend  to  put 
them;  then  the  whole  colony  has  been  queen- 
less  and  broodless  for  a  few  hours,  and  you 
have  fed  them  in  the  box  all  they  could  hold 
before  giving  them  these  queens,  and  you 
have  also  fed  the  colony  all  they  could  eat 
before  they  received  the  queens  and  their 
bees.  I  find  bees,  like  men,  are  better- 
natured  when  their  stomachs  are  full. 

If  these  instructions  are  carried  out  care- 
fully you  will  never  lose  a  queen  in  intro- 
ducing, and  the  colony  will  be  queenless 
less  tnan  twelve  hours.  Certainly  this  is  a 
quicker  and  safer  way  than  the  candy  meth- 
od, which  takes  three  or  four  days,  and  is 
often  followed  with  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent  or 
more. 

When  we  take  queens  from  our  nuclei  or 
full  colonies  to  introduce  in  this  way  we  put 
several  into  a  large  cage,  and  have  never 
had  one  stung  by  another.  We  are  careful 
not  to  put  any  worker  bees  in  with  them. 
You  may  think  that,  to  remove  the  plug 
from  the  hole  in  the  box  and  let  the  bees 
leave  it  during  the  night  would  be  better 
than  to  remove  the  top  of  the  box;  but  don't 
do  it.  Some  of  the  bees  and  queens  will 
stay  in  the  box  until  the  next  day;  then  when 
they  come  out  and  join  the  colony  the  bees 
are  all  empty  of  the  honey  you  ifed  them, 
and  they  have  some  queens  that  joined 
them  at  first,  and  these  additional  queens 
might  make  trouble. 


Be  careful  in  following  these  instructions, 
and  you  will  not  lose  one  queen  in  a  hun- 
dred; but  it  will  not  do  to  omit  any  part. 

Now  as  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
this  plurality  of  queens  in  a  hive.  First,  we 
soon  have  a  hive  packed  with  brood;  next, 
we  have  never  had  a  colony  with  two  or 
more  laying  queens  prepare  to  swarm. 
Then  it  is  the  nicest  way  imaginable  to  su- 
persede inferior  queens.  You  can  have  the 
choice  queen  you  wish  to  keep  in  the  colony 
somn  time  before  removing  the  old  queen, 
and  both  will  be  laying  in  harmony  togeth- 
er. Sometimes  we  find  a  colony  that  has 
lost  its  queen,  and  its  combs  are  so  full  of 
pollen  that  they  appear  almost  worthless. 
When  this  is  the  case,  just  run  in  at  the  top 
of  the  hive,  after  a  few  puffs  of  smoke,  two 
or  three  laying  queens  and  you  will  be  sur- 
pi'ised  to  see  how  soon  these  combs  will  be 
filled  with  larvic  and  capped  brood;  and 
shortly  after  its  brood  begins  to  hatch,  these 
colonies  will  be  the  strongest  in  the  apiai'y, 
and  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  you  could 
not  winter  a  large  number  of  queens  that 
were  reared  late  in  the  fall,  and  have  them 
ready  for  your  early  increase;  or  for  sale 
much  earlier  than  they  could  possibly  be 
reared  in  the  spring.  If  surplus  queens  can 
be  kept  in  full  colonies  during  the  winter 
season  as  safely  as  dviring  the  summer,  then 
certainly  another  great  forward  step  will 
have  been  taken  in  modern  bee-keeping. 

I  expect  to  try  wintering  some  surplus 
queens  in  full  colonies  this  coming  winter. 
In  fact,  I  can  already  see  many  advantages 
that  this  new  departure  from  the  old  meth- 
ods will  give  us.  We  should  naturally  think 
that,  with  several  queens  in  a  colony,  they 
would  separate  to  different  parts  of  the  hive, 
and  start  a  brood-nest  alone  by  themselves; 
but,  not  so.  They  all  seem  to  act  together, 
commencing  in  the  central  part  of  the  hive, 
and  spread  their  eggs  naturally  toward  the 
outside.  A  short  time  ago  I  opened  a  hive 
containing  five  queens.  Four  were  on  one 
comb,  three  on  one  side,  and  two  in  the  act 
of  laying.  Again,  I  opened  another  hive 
containing  four  queens,  the  fourth  day  after 
they  were  introduced,  and  7  of  the  9  combs 
in  the  hive  were  filled  with  eggs  as  full  as  I 
ever  saw  combs  filled. 

I  have  explained  this  subject  as  plainly 
as  I  can,  even  repeating  some  parts;  so 
please  don't  flood  me  with  letters  for  fur- 
ther particulars,  as  I  have  no  time  to  answer 
them  at  present. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[The  reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  presenting  a  plan 
for  introducing  one  queen  to  a  colony,  as 
well  as  a  plurality  of  them,  at  one  operation. 
While  it  may  seem  impossible,  one  should 
remember  that  his  bees  are  a  leather-colored 
gentle  stock  of  Italians.  Possibly  it  would 
not  work  with  some  strains,  especially  hy- 
brids or  bees  of  the  Eastern  persuasion. 

Without  having  had  the  opportunity  to  try 
this  plan  we  would  suppose  that,  after  the 
honey-flow  had  stopped,  and  there  was  a 
strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to 
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rob,  one  or  more  of  the  queens  would  disap- 
pear, until  only  one  was  left.  We  base  this 
supposition  on  an  experience  we  have  had 
where  mother  and  daughter  have  lived  in 
peace  for  months,  and  both  doing  duty. 
After  the  honey  season  one  of  them  ( the  old- 
er one)  will  be  gone,  and  this  can  hardly  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  she  died  of  old 
age;  for  why  should  she  not  die  in  the  height 
of  the  season  when  she  is  laying  at  her  best? 
It  is  significant  that  the  one  queen  always 
"comes  up  missing"  during  the  time  there 
is  a  dearth  of  honey,  when  both  are  taking  a 
vacation.     Why  is  this? 

With  no  thought  of  discrediting  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's work,  we  should  like  to  have  him 
tell  us  in  his  next  how  long  he  has  been  able 
to  keep  a  bunch  of  queens  like  this  in  one 
hive,  and  whether  there  is  a  tendency  for  one 
or  more  of  them  to  disappear  after  the  hon- 
ey-flow, and  when  bees  are  simply  "horrid," 
to  put  it  mildly. 

We  sincerely  hope  he  can  keep  the  whole 
thing  going,  year  in  and  year  out.  The  pos- 
sibilities would  be  great.  In  the  mean  time, 
if  any  one  else  has  any  thing  to  offer  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  him.— Ed.] 


COMPARATIVE  WEIGHTS   OF  HONEY 
AND  COMB. 

Shallow  Brood-sections. 


BY  ERNEST  C.  BLODGETT. 


1.  When  sections  weigh  16  oz.,  including 
the  wax,  honey,  and  wood,  what  is  the  aver- 
age weight  of  the  honey? 

2.  How  much  honey  is  consumed  in  build- 
ing comb  to  hold  100  pounds  of  honey?  How 
many  pounds  of  honey  will  a  pound  of  new 
comb  hold? 

3.  Suppose  the  brood  of  a  colony  is  in  shal- 
low frames.  If  there  were  plenty  of  room 
above,  would  the  colony  be  more  apt  to 
swarm  if  a  queen-excluder  were  placed  over 
the  brood? 

4.  Is  it  ever  best  to  kill  old  bees  after  the 
honey-flow? 

5.  Will  bees  winter  as  well  in  a  hive  made 
of  two  shallow  extracting-supers  as  in  a  reg- 
ular Langstroth  hive? 

Putney,  Vt. 

[It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  these  questions 
definitely,  as  so  much  depends  upon  various 
conditions.  For  instance,  the  amount  of  wax 
in  combs  depends  upon  whether  full  sheets 
of  foundation  are  used,  and  also  the  grade 
used.  The  answers,  therefore,  are  only  ap- 
proximately correct. 

1.  A  section  that  weighs  16  ounces,  includ- 
ing the  comb  and  the  section,  holds  about  14 
ounces  of  honey.  We  selected  a  section  of  a 
known  weight,  and  pressed  the  honey  out 
very  carefully,  saving  both  the  honey  and  the 
wax.  We  found  that  there  was  about  i  ounce 
of  wax,  a  little  over  14  ounces  of  honey,  and 
one  ounce  of  wood  in  the  section.  The  il- 
lustration shows  the  empty  section,  the  hon- 
ey obtained,  and  the  wax  from  the  comb  and 
oappings. 


2.  Estimates  vary  considerably  as  to  the 
amount  of  honey  consumed  to  produce  one 
pound  of  wax;  but  as  you  will  see  in  the  A 
B  C  of  Bee  Culture  it  takes  anywhere  from 
7  to  15  pounds  to  produce  one  pound  of  wax. 
About  four  pounds  of  wax  in  comb  would  be 
necessary  to  hold  100  pounds  of  honey.  You 
will  see,  then,  that  a  pound  of  new  comb 
would  hold  about  25  pounds  of  honey. 


HONEY  PRESSED   FROM  A  SECTION;   RESULT — 

OVER  14  OZ.  HONEY,  |  OZ.  WAX, 

1  OZ.  OF  WOOD. 

3.  The  bees  are  not  apt  to  swarm  with 
plenty  of  room  above  the  brood  in  shallow 
frames,  even  though  a  queen-excluding  hon- 
ey-board is  placed  above  the  brood.  As  a 
rule,  however,  a  colony  is  a  little  more  like- 
ly to  swarm  when  the  honey- boai'd  is  used. 

4.  You  would  not  need  to  bother  about 
killing  the  oldest  bees  after  the  honey-flow, 
for  these  will  soon  die  any  way,  and  you 
would  only  weaken  the  colony  by  trying  to 
kill  some  of  the  bees. 

5.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't 
winter  just  as  well  and  probably  a  little  bet- 
ter because  of  the  horizontal  bee-space  through 
which  the  bees  could  pass  from  one  comb  to 
the  other. — Ed.] 


THOUSANDS  OF  COLONIES  FAILED  TO 
RENEW  THEIR  QUEEN. 


BY   WM.  McEVOY. 


The  past  spring  was  the  worst  ever  known 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  "spring 
dwindling;"  and  from  the  reports  I  read  in 
the  bee-journals  I  believe  the  dwindling  was 
almost  as  bad  in  Uncle  Sam's  domain.  Near- 
ly every  one  of  these  colonies  which  took  so 
long  to  build  up  have  their  old  queens  still 
on  hand.  Now,  this  is  a  serious  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  one  that  requires  prompt  attention, 
because  the  most  of  these  queens  will  be  too 
old  to  be  of  much  value  for  the  next  honey 
harvest.  I  would  requeen  all  of  these  and 
every  colony  that  has  an  old  queen.  I  raise 
and  buy  queens,  and  requeen  every  year. 
The  queens  that  I  buy  don't  cost  me  any 
thing,  because  they  more  than  pay  for  them- 
selves in  one  year  in  the  extra  amount  of 
honey. 

I  don't  raise  any  queens  for  sale.  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  queens  in  use  should  be 
wiped  out  for  better  ones. 

Woodburn,  Ont.,  Aug.  5. 
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SHAKING  BEES  OFF  COMBS. 


Two  Ways  of  Doing  It. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.   MILLER. 


[Some  months  ago  Dr.  Miller  In  one  of  his  Straws 
referred  to  a  method  of  his  for  jarring  bees  off  a  comb 
by  a  sort  of  i>endulum  act.  As  we  did  not  clearly  un- 
derstand the  process  we  sent  him  a  kodak  and  asked 
him  to  get  a  member  of  his  family  to  snap  it  on  him 
while  he  was  doing  the  stunt.  He  did  so,  and  the  re- 
sult is  before  you.  The  plan  is  a  good  one.  and  so  al- 
so is  the  other  one.  the  pounding-hst  act  for  dislodg- 
ing bees  in  the  hive.  These  are  all  shown  in  the  next 
edition  of  our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  now  in  process  of 
revision. 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  lot  of  little  "  tricks  of  the 
trade"  that  are  worth  showing;  and  if  others  of  our 
subscribers  have  discovered  some  new  and  useful 
'■  kinks  "  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  tell  us  what 
they  are;  and,  if  of  sufficient  merit,  we  will  send  on 
one  of  our  kodaks  with  instructions  how  to  use.  We 
pick  up  in  this  way  a  good  many  pictures,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  published.— Ed.] 

Although  I  seldom  use  the  plan  nowadays, 
I  shall  always  hold  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  in 
grateful  remembrance  for  giving  us  his  plan 
of  shaking  bees  off  combs.  Hold  the  frame 
supported  at  each  end  by  the  ends  of  the 
lingers,  with  the  thumbs  some  distance  above 
the  top- bars.  Suddenly  drop  hands  and 
frame,  striking  hard  upon  the  top-bars  with 
the  thumbs,  and  then  catch  the  frame  with 
the  fingers.  Do  this  rapidly  two  or  more 
times  in  succession,  and  you  will  find  the 
comb  well  rid  of  bees.  I  think  Mr.  Doolittle 
now  strikes  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb  in- 
stead of  the  thumb  itself.  Before  learning 
that  plan  I  had  shaken  bees  off  the  comb  by 
simply  holding  tight  to  each  end  of  the  top- 
bar  all  the  time  and  shaking.  It  was  harder 
work,  and  not  nearly  so  effective,  for  it  is 
the  sudden  jar  of  the  Doolittle  plan,  and  the 


FIG.  1.- 


-ONE   WAY   OF    JARRING   BEES  OFF    A 
COMB. 


FIG.  2.  -  FIRST  POSITION  IN  DR.  MILLER  S  WAY 

OF  BUMPING  A  COMB  ON  THE  GROUND 

TO  SHAKE  OFF  THE  BEES. 

quick  change,  first  jarring  one  way  and  then 
the  other,  that  makes  the  bees  lose  their  hold. 

Either  by  this  last  way  or  by  the  Doolittle 
way  it  was  difficult  to  shake  bees  down  into 
a  space  between  the  combs  in  the  hive.  Un- 
less quite  a  number  of  frames  were  out  of 
the  hive,  I  couldn't  let  the  frame  I  was  shak- 
ing go  down  between  the  frames  without  the 
danger  of  striking  on  one  side  or  the  other; 
and  it  was  not  safe  to  let  the  frame  come 
down  too  close,  even  to  the  surface  of  the 
top-bars,  for  fear  of  striking. 

So  I  fell  into  what  might  be  called  the  fist 
plan,  as  shown  in  illustration,  Fig.  1.  You 
will  see  that  the  frame  may  be  held  down 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bottom- 
board  with  no  danger  of  striking  a  frame  at 
either  side;  and  then  when  the  left  hand 
which  holds  the  frame  is  pounded  by  the 
right  fist  the  bees  are  jarred  off  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  by  the  Doolittle  plan.  Un- 
less you  are  on  your  guard  in  using  this  plan 
you  may  hold  the  frame  rather  loosely  with 
the  left  hand,  leaving  a  space  between  the 
end  of  the  top-bar  and  the  palm  of  the  hand: 
then  when  you  strike  with  the  right  fist  the 
end  of  the  top- bar  will  strike  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  and,  oh  how  it  hurts!  After  being 
hurt  in  that  way  two  or  three  times,  I  learn- 
ed to  hold  firmly  with  the  left  hand,  the  palm 
pressing  closely  all  the  time  against  the  wood. 

I  found,  too,  that,  with  a  very  light  frame, 
I  could  do  good  work  shaking  bees  off  combs 
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in  front  of  the  hives;  so  after  that  I  used  the 
fist  plan  for  shaking  bees  into  the  hive  and 
also  for  shaking  bees  off  light  combs  on  to 
the  ground,  using  the  Doolittle  plan  with 
heavy  frames  when  shaking  bees  on  to  the 
ground. 

One  day  with  a  frame  that  had  little  more 
than  foundation  in  it  I  struck  the  end  of  the 
top-bar  on  the  ground,  as  I  had  no  fear  of 
breaking  out  such  a  light  comb,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  what  clean  work  it  made  at  tak- 
ing off  the  bees.  Gradually  I  tried  it  with  a 
little  heavier  and  a  little  heavier  combs  until 
I  found  that,  by  rightly  handling  the  frames, 
I  could  thus  shake  bees  off  any  combs,  light 
or  heavy.  So,  nowadays,  I  use  the  fist  plan 
for  shaking  bees  into  the  hive,  and  what  Ed- 
itor Root  has  been  pleased  to  dub  the  pendu- 
lum plan  for  shaking  off  bees  on  the  ground 
at  the  hive-entrance. 

When  striking  a  very  light  frame  on  the 
ground,  there's  no  pendulum  business  about 
it.  But  if  you  take  a  heavy  one,  raise  it, 
and  with  a  straight-down  motion  let  it  strike 
the  ground,  it  will  severely  rack  the  comb, 
if,  indeed,  it  does  not  throw  the  end- bars  out 
of  being  perpendicular  to  the  top-bars.  But 
if  the  force  comes  directly  against  the  top- 
bar,  or  even  in  a  diagonal  direction,  the 
comb  will  easily  stand  the  shock. 

Soyou  will  first  swing  the  frame  back  till 
it  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  then 
swing  it  in  the  other  direction  till  it  is  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3;  then  as  it  swings  back 
again  let  the  end  of   the  top-bar  strike  the 
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ground  as  at  Fig.  4.  You  will  see  in  Fig.  4 
that  the  diagonally  opposite  corner  is  nearly 
vertically  above  the  corner  that  strikes  the 
ground.  If  the  frame  came  straight  down 
in  that  way  it  would  stand  quite  a  shock. 
But  the  pendulum  motion— the  swing  back — 
makes  it  somewhat  as  if  the  frame  struck  the 
ground  directly  on  the  top- bar,  which  fact 
you  will  see  illustrated  by  the  position  of  the 
bees  on  the  ground.  Compare  the  ground 
in  Fig.  4  with  that  in  the  other  numbers,  and 
see  where  the  bees  are  in  Fig.  4.  If  they  fell 
from  the  comb  vertically,  the  bulk  of  the 
bees  would  be  right  where  the  end  of  the  top- 
bar  rests  on  the  ground.  But  you  will  note 
that  they  are  back  of  that,  thrown  there  by 
the  backward  motion  of  the  comb. 

In  a  Straw  I  said  I  had  never  injured  a 
comb  by  the  pendulum  plan.  Within  per- 
haps two  days  after  that  I  cracked  two  combs. 
They  were  freshly  built  combs,  and  very 
heavy  with  honey.  So  with  such  combs  one 
must  not  strike  the  ground  too  hard.  Bet- 
ter, perhaps,  use  the  Doolittle  plan  or  the 
brush. 


ONTARIO  FOUL  BROOD   INSPECTORS. 


BY   K.    F.     HOLTERMANN. 


FIG.    o. — 3tCONL>    FuoiHUi.>. 


The  engravings  show  various  foul-brood 
inspectors  for  Ontario,  mentioned  on  page 
889  of  the  July  1st  issue.  All  of  them  have 
been   more  or  less   before   the   bee-keeping 
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public,  and  require  no  further  introduction 
by  me.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tive work  done  by  the  inspectoi's,  and  much 
more  foul- brood  found  than  was  expected 
by  any  one.  However,  Ontario  bee-keepers 
expect  to  have  a  very  much  improved  con- 
dition by  autumn.  Ontario  is  the  only 
province  in  the  Dominion  having  a  foul- 
brood  act.  It  is  time  for  a  change  in  this 
respect. 


QUEEN-CELLS     IN     UPPER     STORIES 
OVER  EXCLUDERS. 


WILLIAM  MCEVOY, 
WOODLAWN. 


J.  ALPAUGH,  DOB- 

BINTON. 


H.   G.  SIBBALLS, 
CLAUDE. 


JAMES  ARMSTKONG, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


M.   B.  HOLMES, 
ATHENS. 


J.  L.   BYER, 
MOUNT  JOY. 


This  is  all  free  government  inspection;  and 
as  the  field  to  be  covered  is  large,  the  bee- 
keeper desiring  inspection  of  his  own  or  his 
neighbor's  apiary  must  send  the  request  to 
the  inspector  in  charge,  or  to  P.  W.  Hodg- 
etts,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Par- 
liament Buildings,  Toronto. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


Hundreds   of    Large    Cells   Produced,   and 
None  Torn  Down  by  the  Bees ;  Un- 
der-sized Cells  Likely  to 
be  Destroyed. 

BY  BENJ.  A.  FORD. 


When  I  read  that  Jay's  article  in  the  April 
15th  issue  I  was  very  much  puzzled  to  learn 
how  his  bees  destroy  queen-cells.  I  must 
say  I  do  not  understand  why  the  bees  should 
tear  them  down.  I  have  been  rearing  queens 
for  nearly  20  years,  and  always  put  cells 
anywhere  I  choose  so  long  as  the  queen  can 
not  get  at  them,  and  I  very  seldom  have  any 
torn  down  by  the  bees.  Last  August  I  had 
about  100  cells  on  several  different  frames  in 
an  upper  story  above  the  excluder,  with  the 
laying  queen  below.  I  kept  this  colony  for 
that  purpose;  and  as  fast  as  a  batch  of  cells 
were  hnished  they  were  removed  from  the 
colony  that  had  built  them  and  placed  in  the 
upper  story  of  this  hive,  to  be  cared  for  un- 
til the  day  before  time  for  them  to  hatch,  or 
when  they  had  been  capped  for  seven  days; 
then  they  are  cut  out  or  separated,  and  given 
to  nuclei.  Many  are  given  as  soon  as  the 
laying  queen  is  removed,  and  I  seldom 
have  any  torn  down  or  the  queen  killed.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  young  queen  will  be 
found  laying  ten  days  after  the  old  queen 
was  removed  if  the  nuclei  have  been  proper- 
ly stimulated  by  feeding,  and  the  weather 
suitable  for  the  young  queens  to  take  llight. 

My  experience  has  been  that  every  inferi- 
or or  poorly  fed  cell  will  be  destroyed  unless 
the  bees  have  been  queenless  for  a  day  or 
two;  but  a  large  well-developed  cell  that  will 
produce  a  queen  equal  to  the  best  nauiral- 
reared  queens  will  always  be  accepted  ])y  the 
bees  in  any  colony  if  it  is  nearly  reatly  to 
hatch. 

INTRODUCING      NEWLY      HATCHED      QUEENS 
WITHOUT  RE5IOVING  THE  OLD  ONES. 

Some  time  last  year  I  read  something  in 
some  paper  about  superseding  old  queens  by 
letting  a  newly  hatched  queen  run  down  be- 
tween the  frames  without  removing  the  old 
•  [ueen.  I  have  tried  that  with  good  success, 
and  think  that,  where  the  old  queen  is  near- 
ly worthless,  it  will  work  all  right,  and  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  with  a  cell  that  is 
nearly  ready  to  hatch  or  where  the  young 
queen  is  just  beginning  to  gnaw  out;  Imt  I 
would  advise  putting  the  cell  l^etween  the 
side  of  the  hive  and  the  first  frame. 

QUEENS  FROM  UPPER  STORIES  FERTILIZED 

I  have  had  many  queens  fertilized  from 
upper  stories  above  the  excluder,  and  it  works 
to  perfection.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have 
an  entrance  for  each  story.  I  have  a  neigh- 
bor bee-keeper  who  had  four  queens  in  four 
bodies,  with  excludei's  between,  last  summer; 
and  as  fast  as  his  colony  became  strong 
enough  he  would  add  another  story  and  give 
them  a  cell,  and  in  due  time  the  queen  would 
be  found  laying. 

Whitman,  Mass. 
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PROTECTION    OF    COMBS   AND   WAX 
FROM  THE  WAX- WORM. 

BY  BURTON  N.  GATES. 


There  are  frequently  times  when  one  wish- 
es to  put  away  in  the  summer  either  some 
old  combs  or  some  burr-combs  and  clippings 
for  the  extractor,  and  to  feel  sure  that,  when 
he  goes  to  look  for  them,  he  will  find  other 
than  a  mass  of  web  and  cocoons.  The  ques- 
tion frequently  arises,  ' '  What  is  the  best  way 
to  protect  such  from  the  ravages  of  the  moth  ? ' ' 

A  similar  problem  confronted  the  writer 
last  June  when  I  was  called  away  on  short 
notice  to  be  absent  for  ten  weeks.  I  there- 
fore decided  to  fumigate  the  combs  and  to 
seal  them  so  tight  that  no  caterpillar  could 
enter. 

I  took  two  hive-bodies,  one  above  the  other, 
and  toenailed  them  together.  Over  the  box 
thus  formed  I  folded  several  thicknesses  of 


The  fumes  spread  in  the  atmosphere  very 
rapidly;  and  if  they  come  in  contact  with 
fire  they  explode  violently.  Never  have  any 
form  of  fire — not  even  a  smouldering  smoker 
— near  where  you  are  using  this  substance. 

The  smaller  box,  in  which  there  is  a  lot  of 
scrap  comb,  was  similarly  prepared,  save 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  cover  the  bottom 
with  paper. 

Now,  I  knew  these  combs  to  contain  some 
larval  moths,  and,  doubtless,  eggs.  When  I 
opened  the  cases  in  the  early  winter  I  was 
glad  to  find  my  measures  had  been  totally 
successful.  The  results  were  as  you  see  them 
in  the  picture.  The  bisulphide  had  checked 
all  life.  I  left  some  combs  in  a  tightly  clos- 
ed hive,  unfumigated,  as  a  check.  The  results 
were  very  obvious — they  were  a  total  loss. 

Doubtless  comb  thus  prepared  and  sealed 
could  be  left  year  in  and  out;  for  so  long  as 
the  case  remained  tight,  the  paper  intact, 
and   the    boards   unchecked,  no   caterpillar 


':    i:^.   gates'  method  of  presekving  combs  and  wax  from  the  wax-wor:\is. 

i"  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  placed  above  the  combs,  and  the  box  is  quickly  covered.    Combs  so  arranged  may 
be  kept. indefinitely. 

could  gain  entrance.     I  believe  the  method 
to  be  positive,  and  I  know  it  is  simple  and 
quick. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


newspaper,  brought  it  up  over  the  sides  of 
the  box,  and  cleated  it  securely  with  strips  of 
wood,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  box 
was  then  set  upon  a  bottom-board  for  con- 
venience in  handling. 

Several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  were 
similarly  fitted  over  the  top  of  the  box,  but 
not  secured  until  I  had  filled  the  hive-bodies 
with  frames  upon  which  a  few  teaspoonfuls 
of  carbon  bisulphide  were  poured.  The  paper 
top  was  then  quickly  fastened  down  with 
cleats,  as  was  the  bottom  paper,  a  hive-cov- 
er put  on  top  of  all,  in  order  to  insure  against 
puncturing  the  paper,  and  all  was  left  until 
fall. 

A  word  of  caution  must  here  be  introduced 
against  having  any  fire  or  flame  anywhere 
near  where  carbon  bisulphide  is  liberated. 


[While  the  plan  here  given  is  good,  yet  it 
answers  almost  as  well  with  far  less  work  to 
space  combs  two  inches  apart  on  racks  in  a 
tight  room  and  then  give  it  a  fumigation. 
In  most  cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  even  to 
fumigate  if  the  combs  are  taken  directly 
from  the  hives  and  spaced  two  inches  apart 
in  the  aforesaid  room.  If  one  comb  should 
be  infested  with  worms  the  two-inch  spacing 
would  prevent  the  webs  from  spreading. 

Another  good  way  is  to  set  the  combs  over 
a  hive  where  Italian  bees  or  common  hybrids 
can  get  at  them.    Or,  again,  if  put  in  hives 
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outdoors  into  which  spiders  can  and  do  en- 
ter, they  will  be  protected.  But  all  scraps 
of  combs  should  be  thrown  into  a  solar  wax- 
extractor  as  fast  as  they  accumulate,  and 
melted  up. 

It  is  not  wise  to  keep  such  pieces  lying 
around.  The  sooner  they  are  converted  into 
wax  in  the  cake  form  the  better,  and  a  small 
solar  extractor  that  any  one  can  make  out  of 
a  shallow  box,  a  tin  pan,  and  a  sheet  of  glass 
will  do  the  work. — Ed.] 


A  HOME-MADE   SOLAR  WAX-EX- 
TRACTOR. 

"  Melt  the  Old  Wax  Combs;  the  Wax  Cake 
will  Take  Care  of  Itself." 

BY   W.    A.    PRYAL. 

What  a  handy  thing  a  solar  wax-extractor 
is  in  an  apiary!    No  matter  what  the  size  of 
the  apiary  may  be,  one  of  these  helps  should 
be   at   hand   to   convert  into  wax  the  comb 
that  might  otherwise  be  allowed 
to  remain  about  the  yard  and  be 
the     nursery    for     innumerable 
broods  of  the  wax-moth  and  its 
destroying    progeny   of   worms. 
Any  pieces  of  comb  that  are  not 
of  sufficient  value  to  use  in  comb- 
grafting,   s,ud   all   cappings   and 
scrapings  from  combs  and  hives, 
should   be  thrown   at   once   into 
the   wax-extractor    so    that    the 
heat  of  the  sun  may  destroy  any 
eggs  or  larv£e  of   the  moth  that 
may    be     in    the    accumulation. 
Then,  besides,  the  wax  is  worth 
saving.      If    Poor    Richard    had 
been  up  in  bee-lore  and  the  care 
of  the  bee  he  would  have  written 
an  adage  something  like  this,  in 
all    probability:    "Melt    the   old 
wax  combs;    the  wax    cake  will 
take  care   of  itself."     Any  way, 
his   saw   of    "Take  care   of   the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of   themselves,"  comes  pretty  near  the 
mark;  for  every  little  piece  of  comb  may  be 
said  to  be  a  penny's  worth,  and,  if  saved, 
is  really  a  penny  earned. 

Few  have  any  idea  how  easy  it  is  to  have 
one  of  these  extractors.  They  need  not  be 
costly,  neither  need  they  be  made  of  choice 
material.  Any  kind  of  wood  will  do,  or 
they  may  be  made  of  metal.  The  large  one 
here  shown  was  made  of  a  piece  of  one-inch 
rough  redwood  board  for  the  sides  and 
ends.  The  bottom  is  of  half-inch  stuff  so  as 
to  make  it  as  light  as  possible.  The  box 
was  made  to  fit  the  glass  sash,  which  in  turn 
was  made  to  accommodate  three  good-sized 
panes  of  glass,  butted  in  without  cross- 
ribs  in  the  sash,  which  would  rather  ob- 
struct the  sun's  rays.  Another  reason  for 
having  three  lights  of  glass  was  that, 
in  case  of  an  accident,  the  probabilities  are 
that  not  all  the  glass  would  be  broken  at 
once.    A  large   piece   of  sheet-iron  was  set 


inside  with  the  concavity  nearest  the  bot- 
tom, and  upon  which  wire  netting  with 
meshes  about  the  size  usually  found  in  win- 
dow-screens was  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  to  prevent  the  melting  mass  from  slipping 
to  the  bottom,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
clear  wax  that  filtered  through  the  screen. 
The  cost  of  this  extractor  was  nominal — in 
fact,  nothing,  if  I  figure  that  the  inch  board 
was  picked  up  on  the  place;  that  the  iron 
came  from  a  discarded  chimney,  that  was 
neither  rusty  or  sooty;  that  the  bottom  was 
of  some  pieces  of  pine  boxes,  and  the  glass 
was  taken  from  the  hot-bed  sash,  the  putty 
coming  loose  and  thei'eby  allowing  the  glass 
to  be  easily  removed.  Provision  was  made 
that  the  glass  could  be  returned  to  the  sash 
at  any  time  when  there  needed.  This  was 
done  by  tacking  narrow  strips  of  wood  to 
hold  the  glass  in  place,  as  is  so  often  done 
nowadays,  instead  of  putty,  which  is  a  nui- 
sance when  reglazing  has  to  be  done. 

To  any  one  who  is  not  handy  with  tools, 
and  who  can  not  contrive  to  rig  up  "some- 
thina' out  of    nothing,"  I  would    advise  him 


pkyal's  solar  wax-extractor. 

to  purchase  one  of  the  solar  wax-extractors 
made  by  a  manufacturer  of  apiarian  sup- 
plies. Where  there  is  much  comb  and  cap- 
pings in  an  apiary,  I  would  recommend  a 
wax-press  in  addition  to  the  solar  extractor. 
Get  the  old  comb  into  the  solar  extractor  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  let  old  Sol  roast  the 
life  out  of  the  moth-eggs  and  moth-larv:c 
that  may  have  gotten  into  it. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

[A  small  solar  wax-extractor  will  save 
many  a  piece  of  burr-comb  that  might  oth- 
erwise be  lost.  It  should  be  located  in  the 
center  of  the  yard,  and,  instead  of  letting 
these  little  pieces  of  wax  accumulate,  be- 
coming a  breeding-place  for  the  moth-miller, 
these  scraps  of  wax  should  be  thrown  in  at 
once  and  immediately  rendered,  or  as  soon 
as  the  sun  shines. 

The  solar  wax-extractor  has  its  place;  but 
it  is  not  adapted  for  handling  large  quanti- 
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ties  of  old  comb.  For  these  a  good  press 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  hot  wa- 
ter.—Ed.] 


-♦♦#••••**  < 


A  THREE-YEAR  OLD  BEE  KEEPER. 


I  send  to  Gleanings  the  photo  of  the 
youngest  queen-hunter  (perhaps)  in  the 
United  States  —  little  Harold  Shultz.  He 
was  three  years  old  the  25th  of  February 
last.  He  goes  in  front  of  his  grandpa,  the 
writer,  and  removes  the  block  from  the  Al- 
exander feeder.     Who  can  beat  this? 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  J.  E.  Starks. 


of  it  last  year  to  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  north  yard,  l)elipving  that  the  plan 
would  be  productive  of  good  results.  We 
pursued  the  same  policy  of  free  seed  given 
this  season  in  the  region  of  the  other  yards, 
including  the  one  at  home.  Of  course  this 
last  seed-giving  has  not  been  al^le  thus  far  to 
show  any  results  except  to  show  a  thrifty 
growth  of  young  plants;  but  at  the  north 
yard,  where  the  seed  was  sown  a  year  ago, 
we  have  found  that  the  flow  of  nectar  was 
materially  increased.  When  the  other  yards 
were  almost  on  the  verge  of  starvation  the 
north    yard  was  abund  intly  supplied   with 


HAROLD  SHULTZ,  THREE  YEARS  OLD,  LOOKING  FOR  A  QUEEN. 


ARTIFICIAL  PASTURAGE. 

Giving  Away  Alsike  Seed  to  the  Farmers 
within  a  Mile  of  a  Bee-yard ;  How  a  Poor 
Bee-range  may  be  Improved. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  giving  away  alsike  seed  with- 
in a  mile  of  our  out-apiaries.  The  result 
was  we  disposed  of  a  considerable  quantity 


honey  from  the  alsike  which  was  growing  in 
the  tall  timothy,  and  the  peavine  clovers, 
for  the  farmers  seem  to  prefer  to  mix  the 
seed,  averring  that  they  get  a  larger  and  bet- 
ter crop  by  mixing  alsike  with  timothy  or 
with  peavine  clover.  When  alsike  is  sown 
by  itself  it  has,  they  say,  a  comparatively 
small  growth;  but  when  sown  with  some 
other  hay  of  taller  growth  the  stalks,  in  the 
effort  to  get  toward  the  sunshine,  stretch  out. 
Jn  a  recent  trip  through  Southern  Michi- 
gan we  saw  that  the  farmers  were  universal- 
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ly  using  alsike  in  their  timothy.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Michigan  has  been  a  large  sup- 
plier of  clover  honey  within  the  last  years  or 
so  it  would  rather  seem  as  if  alsike  were  one 
of  the  prominent  if  not  the  principal  source 
of  this  honey.  From  considerable  observa- 
tion we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  if  a  bee-keep- 
er has  a  poor  locality,  he  can  greatly  increase 
the  honey-yield  by  giving  out  for  the  first  two 
years  free  alsike  seed  to  the  farmers.  When 
it  once  gets  a  foothold  in  the  soil  it  will  stay 
year  after  year. 

One  of  our  neighboring  farmers  told  us 
yesterday  that  some  seed  that  A.  I.  Root  had 
furnished  him  twenty  years  ago  was  still 
showing  a  very  heavy  sprinkling  of  alsike 
over  his  pasture  and  meadow  lots,  although 
he  had  not  sown  any  seed  during  all  that 
time,  for  it  self-sows,  "like  the  old  white  clo- 
ver, to  a  great  extent,  for  necessarily  some 
of  the  earlier  blossoms  go  to  seed  and  the  seed 
rattles  out  at  the  same  time  the  hay  is  cut. 
The  seed  that  falls  goes  into  the  ground,  and, 
no  matter  what  cultivation  may  take  place 


artificial  pasturage  that  a  bee-keeper  may  go 
into.  He  benefits  the  farmer  by  giving  him 
a  better  hay,  more  and  better  milk,  and  him- 
self more  and  better  honey.  A  word  to  the 
wise  will  be  sufficient.  He  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  (or  clover)  grow  where  one 
grew  before  is  a  benefactor. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
FARMING. 


Good    Returns  for  the  Amount  of  Capital 
and  Labor  Invested. 


BY  JEROME  BARNELL. 


This  photograph  of  my  apiary  was  taken 
just  as  the  trees  began  to  leave  out  in  the 
spring.  The  hives  are  in  their  winter  dress 
on  their  summer  stands.  Late  in  the  fall  I 
opened  the  hives  and  placed  two  corn-cobs 
across  the  brood-frames  about  four  inches 
apart,  then  spread  over  all  a  thin  piece  of 
muslin  cloth,  put  on  a  super,  fill  it  with  dry 


JEKO.ME   BAKXELL  S   AFIAKY   IN   THE   SPRING;    WINTER  PACKING   STILL   ON. 


afterward,  it  will  spring  up  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity. 

One  other  farmer  told  us  he  had  sown  con- 
siderable alsike  with  his  timothy:  that,  dur- 
ing the  process  of  rotation  of  crops,  it  came 
about  that  he  did  not  use  the  land  for  the 
growing  of  hay  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
grew  such  crops  as  corn,  that  kept  down  any 
growth  of  hay  or  clover  of  any  sort.  Ten 
years  after  the  first  sowing  he  sowed  clear 
timothy,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  heavy 
sprinkling  of  alsike  all  through  the  hay. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  cases  that 
might  be  produced  to  show  that  alsike  is  a 
stayer;  that  any  bee-keeper  who  has  a  field 
that  does  not  yield  him  honey  as  it  should 
will  do  well  to  get  the  farmers  to  take  hold 
of  the  alsike;  for  once  they  come  to  know  of 
its  value  they  will  continue  to  use  it,  espe- 
cially if  the  bee-keeper  will  furnish  the  seed 
at  half  price  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  any  one  of  his  yards. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  fields  of 


chaff  or  leaves  from  the  trees  that  have  fall- 
en off  at  the  time  and  are  very  dry,  and  that 
is  the  winter  packing. 

The  cobs  placed  on  the  frames  make  a 
space  over  the  brood-nest  for  the  bees  to 
pass  when  they  like. 

I  work  for  comb  honey  only,  and  never 
take  any  honey  from  the  brood-chamber; 
and  I  find  that  every  good  colony  so  packed 
for  the  winter  commenced  strong  in  the 
spring.  Some  that  have  cast  swarms  late  in 
the  season,  and  have  failed  to  rear  a  new 
queen,  will,  of  course,  die  before  spring. 
I  put  the  first  swarms  that  issue  the  next 
season  into  all  such  hives. 

1  have  been  keeping  bees  for  more  than  25 
years  on  this  farm,  commencing  with  one 
colony  of  pure  Italians.  From  that  one  col- 
ony i  have  sold  and  given  away  many 
swarms,  and  now  have  55  colonies  in  fine 
condition  from  that  one  queen.  I  have  never 
tried  to  change  queens.  My  own  were  al- 
ways fine.     I  have  made  my  apiary  pay  me 
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from  $100  to  $350  per  annum,  and  my  bees 
are  still  fine  three-band  Italians.  I  have  not 
given  my  bees  half  the  attention  they  should 
have  had,  yet  they  have  paid  me  good  inter- 
est for  time  and  money  invested  from  start 
to  present  time. 

The  hives  are  of  the  eight-frame  Dove- 
tailed pattern.  When  I  got  them  in  the  flat 
I  nailed  them  and  gave  them  two  coats  of 
paint,  some  of  them  lead-colored,  and  some 
of  them  red,  and  they  have  never  been 
painted  from  that  time  to  this.  Most  of  them 
are  in  good  condition  to-day. 

The  covers  are  made  of  single  pieces  of 
board  with  end  cleats.  These  I  painted  on 
both  sides,  and  can  reverse  them.  They  are 
the  best  covers  ever  made,  for,  although  very 
old,  and  in  constant  use,  being  left  out  of 
doors  summer  and  winter,  they  are  good  to- 
day. 

Wahoo,  Neb.,  March  14. 


ters  under  the  corners  are  easily  pushed 
through  the  opening  on  to  the  table  near  the 
uncapping-can.  This  table,  as  well  as  a  part 
of  the  cart-platform,  has  a  raised  edge  to 
keep  the  casters  from  running  off.  A  pin, 
seen  in  front  of  the  comb-boxes,  holds  them 
securely  on  the  cart. 

The  table-top  should  be  large  enough  to 
allow  the  two  boxes  of  empty  combs  to  be 
run  out  on  to  the  cart  after  receiving  the 
full  ones.  A  light  sliding  door  on  the  inside 
of  the  room  is  easily  handled  from  either 
side.  The  hinged  door  seen  is  fastened  on 
the  inside. 

Farina,  111. 


TWO   OR   MORE  LAYING  QUEENS  IN 
ONE  HIVE. 


The  Plan  Not  a  Success  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Average  Bee-keeper. 


A  COMB-CARRYING  CART. 


BY  J.   E.  CHAMBERS. 


BY  T.    P.     ANDREWS. 


Mr.  Editor: — I  send  you  a  photo  of  my 
cart  and  fixtures  for  conveying  combs  of 
honey  from  hives  to  the  table  in  the  ex- 
tracting-room.     The  raised  remtjvable  plat- 


ANDKKWS     COMB-CAKKYING   CAKT. 

form  in  the  cart  on  which  the  two  boxes  of 
«ombs  stand  has  a  shelf  or  bridge  projecting 
on  the  further  side  between  the  cart-wheel 
and  handle,  making  connection  with  a  low 
table  in  the  extracting-room,  so  that  the 
ijoxes  of  combs  standing  on  boards  with  cas- 


I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  of 
Mr.  Alexander,  on  the  practicability  of  keep- 
in  g  a  plurality  of   queens  in  one  hive,  page 
478  in  the  April  1st  issue,  also  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Pressler,  page  617,  in  the  May  1st  issue, 
and  J.  A.  Green's  note  on  the  following  page. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
Mr.  Alexander  is  entirely  wrong 
about   this  matter,  I  will  go  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that,  with 
most   bee-keepers,  it  would  be 
impractical    if    not   impossible; 
for,    just   as   Mr.    Green    says, 
some  colonies  will  unite  without 
the  least   trouble,  while   others 
will  fight  to  the  end,   notwith- 
standing   the    employment    of 
heroic  means  to  subdue   them. 
Like  Mr.  Green   I   am  not   the 
least   in    doubt    about     laying 
queens  killing  each  other,  though 
they  do  not   always   do   so.     I 
know  that   it   is   entirely  prac- 
tical to  use  two  queens  in  each 
hive  in   order   to   get   colonies 
strong     enough     for    a    given 
honey-flow,  when   otherwise  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  desired  strength; 
but  I  have  so  far  found  it  im- 
possible   to  do  so    without    the 
use  of  means  to  keep  them  sep- 
arate.    If  there  is  any  thing  of 
which  I  am    certain,   it  is  this: 
That   a   plurality  of  queens   in 
any  hive  except  under    certain 
well-known  conditions  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  known  instinct 
of  bees;  and  as  I  do  not  consid- 
er that  the  bee  is  possessed  of 
any  intelligent   capacity  for  improvement,  I 
do  not   feel  very  sure  that  they  will  ever  be 
brought  to  act  in  accord  with  man's  desires 
when  their  own  instinct  goes  counter  to  such 
desires.     I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  bees  accept  a  plurality  of 
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queens;  but  even  under  these  very  unusual 
conditions  the  vast  majority  of  colonies  re- 
fuse to  have  more  than  one  queen;  and  if  it 
were  at  all  natural  for  them  to  have  all  of 
these  queens,  I  am  positive  that,  during  the 
many  years  bees  have  been  handled  by  in- 
telligent men,  there  would  have  been  many 
colonies  found  having  a  plurality  of  queens, 
thus  indicating  that  such  was  a  primary  in- 
stinct of  bee  nature.  No  one  need  come  for- 
ward telling  me  that  such  has  been  the  case 
when  queens  were  failing,  for  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact;  but  I  am  speaking  of  per- 
fectly normal  conditions. 

I  have  been  using  two  queens  to  build  col- 
onies up  faster  than  was  possible  with  one, 
especially  when  a  flow  was  near  at  hand  and 
the  time  not  sufficiently  long  for  the  best 
success  under  the  old  practice;  but  as  I  said 
before,  I  have  had  no  success  in  the  way 
Mr.  Alexander  mentions.  Some  colonies 
operated  in  this  way  last  year  gave  180  lbs. 
of  honey  during  fourteen  days  of  sumac 
bloom,  while  the  ones  not  handled  in  this 
way  gave  an  average  of  only  50  lbs.  I  am 
not  trying  to  take  away  any  of  the  credit 
that  belongs  to  Mr.  Alexander;  but,  while  a 
very  great  bee-keeper,  he  is  fallible  just  as 
common  men,  and  it  is  no  more  a  mistake 
for  him  to  be  mistaken  than  for  any  other 
man.  All  but  fools  make  mistakes;  and  while 
entirely  successful  in  his  own  locality  and 
practice,  I  think  Mr.  Alexander  is  away  off 
for  most  of  us,  and  I  am  basing  my  conclu- 
sions on  several  years'  experiments  on  or 
along  this  very  line.  I  am  no  novice  in  such 
experiments,  I  can  assure  you. 

Vigo,  Texa«. 

[Mr.  Chambers  finds  it  "entirely  practic- 
able to  use  two  queens  in  each  hive  in  order 
to  get  colonies  strong  enough  for  a  given 
honey-flow  when  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  bring  them  up  to  the  desired 
strength;  but  so  far  I  have  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so  withotit  the  use  of  means  to  keep 
them  .sej)ara^e  "—italics  ours.  Keep  what 
separate — queens  or  bees?  "Means  to  keep 
them  separate."  Does  the  word  "means" 
refer  to  perforated  zinc  or  wire  cloth?  Even 
if  we  have  to  use  perforated  zinc  between 
the  two  queens,  both  in  one  colony,  if  we  can 
thereby  get  colonies  stronger  for  the  harvest 
we  have  gained  much.  What  we  desii'e  to 
know  is,  can  two  queens  be  used  under  some 
conditions?  and,  if  so,  what  are  those  condi- 
tions? See  article  by  Mr.  Alexander  in  this 
issue. — Ed.] 

— tm 

A  SEASON'S  WORK  WITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarra    Control    and  Comb-honey  Produc- 
tion; Disposing  of  the  Honey  Crop. 

BY  J.   E.   HAND. 


Having  secured  a  nice  crop  of  fancy  hon- 
ey, the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  how  to 
turn  it  into  cash  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
is  the  business  end  of  honey-production,  and 
our  success  will  depend  in  a  great  measure 


upon  our  ability  to  dispose  of  our  product  to 
good  advantage. 

WHEN   TO   SELL   HONEY. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  time  to  set  a  hen  is 
when  she  wants  to  sit;  so  the  time  to  sell 
honey  is  just  as  soon  as  you  have  some  to 
sell.  Many  bee-keepers  make  a  mistake  in 
holding  their  honey  too  long.  As  a  rule  it 
is  far  Ijetter  for  the  honej'^-producer  of  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States  to  market  their 
honey  early  before  the  heavy  carload  ship- 
ments of  Western  honey  arrive  to  glut  the 
Eastern  markets.  After  the  close  of  the  ber- 
ry season  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
comb  honey  at  a  good  price;  and  this  is  the 
time  that  we  rush  our  honey  to  market. 

HOW   SHALL   WE   DISPOSE    OF   OUR  CHOP? 

There  are  several  ways  of  disposing  of  the 
honey  crop.  One  way  is  to  send  it  to  a  re- 
liable commission  house  to  be  sold  on  com- 
mission, and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  way 
of  all,  providing  you  are  in  no  hurry  for 
your  money,  for  some  of  the  commission 
houses  have  a  habit  of  holding  on  to  the 
money  as  long  as  possible,  and  very  often 
the  returns  from  such  sales  are  far  from  sat- 
isfactory to  the  bee-keeper. 

Another  way  of  disposing  of  the  honey 
crop  is  to  develop  the  home  market  by  plac- 
ing our  product  in  the  groceries  in  near-by 
towns  and  villages  instead  of  sending  it  to 
the  cities  to  come  into  competition  with  the 
carload  shipments  of  Western  honey. 

We  strongly  favor  selling  outright  instead 
of  consigning  our  hard-earned  honey  crop 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  commission  man; 
but  whether  or  not  it  will  pay  us  to  develop 
the  home  market  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  how  much  our  time  is  worth. 
If  we  have  to  neglect  our  business  to  go  out 
and  drum  up  a  trade  or  build  up  a  market, 
and  in  so  doing  spend  five  dollars'  worth  of 
time  for  every  ten  or  fifteen  dollars'  worth 
of  honey  we  sell,  we  should  prefer  sending 
our  product  to  a  market  that  is  already  de- 
veloped, and  let  the  other  fellow,  whose  time 
is  not  so  fully  taken  up,  have  the  glory  of 
developing  the  home  market. 

We  have  tried  this  idea  of  developing  the 
home  mai-ket,  and  it  has  been  a  losing  game 
with  us;  hence  our  fancy  honey  usually  goes 
to  the  cities,  and  is  sold  outright  to  a  respon- 
sible firm  that  handles  large  quantities^  of 
honey.  We  do  not  come  into  competition 
with  the  heavy  shipments  of  Western  honey, 
for  the  reason  that,  by  selling  early,  before 
the  Western  honey  arrives,  and  at  a  time 
when  there  is  usually  a  lively  demand  for  a 
fancy  article,  we  have  found,  as  a  rule,  that 
we  get  better  prices  for  our  honey  than  by 
selling  later  in  the  season.  We  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  placing  honey  as  late  in 
the  season  as  December,  and  this  past  season 
our  honey  was  cleaned  up  in  August. 

HOW  CAN  WE  REACH  THE  LARGE  BUYERS 
OF  HONEY? 

There  are  different  ways  of  reaching  the 
large  buyers  in  the  cities.  One  way  is  by 
personal  correspondence  through  the  mails, 
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and  another  way  is  to  take  a  sample  case  of 
fancy  honey  and  go  on  the  road  as  a  sales- 
man. We  have  had  good  success  in  making 
sales  by  both  these  methods.  Honey  is  not 
a  staple  article,  and  we  learned  years  ago 
that  a  honey-producer,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  necessarily  be  a  good  salesman, 
as  it  is  just  as  essential  to  know  how  to  dis- 
pose of  your  product  to  good  advantage  as 
it  is  to  know  how  to  produce  it. 

When  we  receive  an  inquiry  through  the 
mails  from  a  prospective  pux'chaser  we  make 
it  our  business  to  answer  such  by  return 
mail,  fully  describing  our  honey,  telling  just 
how  it  is  graded  and  in  what  kind  of  cases 
it  is  packed,  and  just  how  it  is  crated  for 
shipment,  so  that,  when  he  gets  our  answer 
to  his  inquiry,  he  knows  just  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  get  if  he  buys  our  honey.  As  a  rule 
these  large  buyers  will  drive  a  close  bargain. 
We  have  found,  however,  that  they  are  usu- 
ally willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  really 
fancy  ai'ticle;  and  if  they  insist  that  our 
price  is  too  high  we  usually  beg  the  privilege 
of  sending  them  a  sample  crate,  and  this 
■  usually  fixes  them;  and  the  next  season  very 
early  we  usually  receive  a  letter  from  them 
something  like  the  following:  "How  much 
honey  have  you  got  like  that  we  bought  of 
you  last  year,  and  what  is  your  price?  " 

Not  long  ago  we  wanted  to  buy  some  fan- 
cy comb  honey  to  supply  one  of  our  old  cus- 
tomers after  our  crop  was  all  sold,  so  we 
wrote  to  a  bee-keeper  who  had  advertised 
honey  for  sale,  asking  him  how  his  honey 
was  graded  and  packed,  and  the  price.  His 
reply  was  that  he  could  grade  and  pack  it 
almost  any  way  to  suit  us.  Well,  that  was 
all  right  so  far  as  it  went;  but  we  knew  no 
more  about  his  honey  after  we  received  his 
answer  to  our  inquiry  than  we  did  before; 
and  as  we  did  not  want  honey  that  was 
graded  "almost  any  way"  we  did  not  buy. 

FUMIGATING   COMB   HONEY. 

Having  found  a  cash  buyer  for  our  honey, 
the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  grade  and  pack  it 
for  shipment.  However,  before  our  honey 
is  removed  from  the  supers  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly fumigated  with  sulphur;  for,  although 
we  do  not  expect  to  hold  it  ourselves,  some 
one  else  may,  and  we  can't  afloi'd  to  lose  a 
good  customer  by  allowing  our  honey  to  be- 
come infested  with  wax-worms.  Not  long 
ago,  while  in  Cleveland  we  noticed  a  com- 
mission man  opening  a  consignment  of  comb 
honey  from  a  bee-keeper  in  an  adjoining 
State;  and  if  that  bee-keeper  could  have 
been  at  that  end  of  the  route  he  would  have 
had  an  object-lesson  of  how  not  to  prepare 
honey  for  shipment,  for  the  honey  was  not 
only  not  properly  graded  and  packed,  but 
the  evidence  of  wax-worms  was  plainly  visi- 
ble on  the  cappings  to  many  of  the  sections; 
and  we  promised  ourselves  then  and  there 
that  none  of  our  honey  should  leave  our  api- 
ary without  being  thoroughly  fumigated. 

When  our  honey  is  removed  from  the  hives, 
and  tiered  up  in  the  honey-room  as  high  as 
we  can  reach,  with  an  inch-square  strip  be- 
tween the  supers  at  each  end,  we  are  ready 


to  fumigate  it.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
fumigate  honey  is  by  means  of  sulphur  fumi- 
gating candles  such  as  poultrymen  use  to 
disinfect  their  poultry- houses.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  light  the  candles  and  close  the 
door,  and  the  job  is  soon  done. 

As  it  has  been  our  chief  aim  to  produce  a 
strictly  fancy  article  of  comb  honey,  so  now 
having  produced  it  we  should  endeavor  to 
grade  it  so  that  it  will  be  uniform;  and  per- 
haps the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  to  have  a 
rule  for  each  grade,  and  perhaps  the  grading- 
rules  as  adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee- 
keepers' Association  at  its  Washington  meet- 
ing are  as  neai"ly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  them.  If  any  thing,  we  would  place  the 
standard  of  the  fancy  grade  higher;  for  the 
higher  the  grade  the  higher  price  it  will 
bring,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  lowering 
the  price  of  honey  than  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  our  grading-rules.  By  our  im- 
proved methods  of  filling  the  sections  with 
foundation,  together  with  our  system  of  fin- 
ishing our  sections  over  a  feeder,  we  get  a 
more  uniform  and  perfect  filling  of  the  sec- 
tions than  it  is  possible  to  get  in  any  other 
way.  Indeed,  all  our  sections  are  perfectly 
filled  and  practically  free  from  pop-holes  in 
the  corners,  and  our  No.  2  se(;tions  are  as 
perfectly  filled  as  our  fancy  ones,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  No.  2  are  slightly 
travel-stained,  and  some  of  the  cells  are 
not  capped,  hence  we  make  only  two  grades, 
which  we  call  "fancy"  and  "No.  2."  As 
the  outside  of  our  sections  is  protected  by 
wide  frames  we  have  only  to  scrape  the  edges 
of  our  sections,  for  the  tops  are  as  clean  and 
white  as  when  we  put  them  into  the  supers. 
We  can't  understand  why  bee-keepers  will 
continue  to  use  the  T  super  and  the  section- 
holder,  thus  exposing  the  tops  of  the  sections 
for  the  bees  to  travel  over  and  daub  with 
propolis.  Such  sections  can't  be  made  white 
again,  and  always  look  soiled  and  dirty  in 
spite  of  the  scraping  and  sandpapering. 

Having  our  honey  graded,  and  making  the 
fancy  grade  strictly  fancy  in  every  respect, 
we  will  inclose  each  section  in  a  neat  paper 
carton,  after  which  the  sections  are  weighed 
before  they  are  put  into  the  case,  as  is  also 
the  case,  and  the  weight  of  the  honey  and  of 
the  case  is  plainly  marked  on  the  top  of  each 
case. 

Having  our  honey  graded  and  cased  we 
will  next  turn  our  attention  to  getting  it  to 
its  destination  in  as  good  condition  as  possi- 
ble, for  a  pleased  customer  is  our  best  adver- 
tisement. For  shipping  comb  honey  we  use 
a  crate  holding  eight  24-lb.  cases,  made  deep 
enough  to  allow  of  six  inches  of  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  crate  when  packed  down.  We 
use  a  follower  on  top  of  the  straw;  and  by 
getting  on  the  follower  with  our  feet  we  press 
the  straw  down  solid  far  enough  so  that  the 
top  cases  will  be  about  an  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  crate  when  first  put  in.  The  idea 
of  having  a  follower  for  the  cases  to  rest  on 
is  a  good  one,  and  prevents  the  straw  from 
bulging  up  the  bottom  of  the  lower  cases  and 
breaking  the  honey  out  of  the  sections.  Each 
case  should  be  wrapped  with  paper  before 
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it  is  put  into  the  crate  to  protect  the  outside 
against  dust  and  coal  smoke. 

If  some  of  the  bee-keepers  could  see  their 
honey  when  it  arrives  at  its  destination  they 
would  be  more  careful  in  preparing  it  for 
shipment. 

Having  our  honey  crated  as  above  describ- 
ed, the  next  thing  is  to  put  on  the  top  of  the 
crate  our  "caution  label,"  which  is  a  large 
colored  label  having  on  it  the  picture  of  a 
hand  with  the  words,  "Comb  honey,  handle 
with  extra  care,  and  load  with  finger  point- 
ing to  end  of  car."  The  label  is  put  on  so 
that  the  bumping  of  the  car  will  bring  the 
concussion  against  the  wood  of  the  section 
instead  of  sidewise  of  the  combs. 

Having  our  honey  put  up  in  this  condition 
it  will,  barring  accidents,  arrive  at  its  desti- 
nation in  perfect  condition,  and  w 3  shall  have 
a  pleased  customer  and  one  who  will  stay 
with  us  year  after  year.  We  have  customers 
on  our  list  that  have  been  with  us  for  the  past 
ten  years.  The  way  to  hold  your  customers 
is  to  stand  back  of  your  goods  with  a  repu- 
tation for  square  and  honest  grading;  and  in 
case  of  any  misundei'standing,  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  come  more  than  half  way.  While 
we  aim  to  have  evex*y  section  of  our  fancy 
grade  come  under  our  direct  observation, 
yet  sometimes,  in  employing  help  to  grade 
our  honey,  a  few  sections  may  get  into  the 
fancy  grade  that  really  do  not  belong 
there;  and  whenever  we  receive  complaint  of 
off-grade  honey  in  our  fancy  grade  we  ask 
our  customer  to  present  his  bill,  and  kindly 
thank  him  for  calling  our  attention  to  the 
matter,  assuring  him  that  we  are  as  anxious 
to  make  good  any  mistake  on  our  part  as  he 
can  possibly  be  to  have  us  do  so.  We  have 
had  just  one  case  of  this  kind  in  ten  years, 
and  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  that  par- 
ty is  still  a  valued  customer.  Our  motto  is, 
when  you  get  a  good  customer  stick  to  him. 
In  shipping  honey  we  always  guarantee  safe 
arrival  of  our  honey  by  freight,  and  we  have 
never  yet  been  asked  to  make  good  any  loss 
from  breakage,  nor  have  we  ever  received 
notice  of  any  breakage  or  leakage  of  our 
honey  since  we  adopted  the  above  method 
of  packing.  The  report  has  always  l^een, 
' '  Honey  arrived  in  perfect  condition. ' '  Deal- 
ers like  to  buy  from  shippers  who  are  not 
afraid  to  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  their 
honey,  since  there  is  a  great  risk  in  shipping 
comb  honey  unless  properly  packed  and 
crated. 

To  be  continued. 


APROPO.S  of  derricks  for  lifting  and  weigh- 
ing hives,  the  rather  celebrated  Kidder,  in 
his  book  published  in  1868,  shows  an  ar- 
rangement almost  precisely  similar  to  Mr. 
Hand's  device.  He  recommended  it  for 
weighing  hives  Similar  devices  were  used 
before  Kidder's  time.  The  July  number  of 
U Ajrii-nlletir  {Va.v\%)  contains  a  tripod  device 
very  similar  to  Mr.  Hand's,  but  arranged 
with  a  very  ingenious  steelyard  for  purposes 
of  weighing. 


IF  I  WERE  TO  START  ANEAV,  WHAT 

STYLE    OF    FRAME,     SUPERS, 

AND  OTHER  APPLIANCES 

AVOULD  I  ADOPT? 


The  Simplest  Arrangements  the  Best ;  Avoid 
Complicated  Fixtures;  the  Value  of  Pro- 
tection for  Comb-honey  Sujiers. 


BY  WM.   M.  WHITNEY. 


[Our  correspondent  explained  in  a  letter  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  time  to  write  this  article  sooner — 
hence  the  delay.— Ed.] 

This  question,  I  suppose,  is  intended  to  in- 
clude hives  as  well.  If  this  supposition  is 
correct  it  greatly  extends  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  "and  intensities  the  interest  of  bee- 
keepers in  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 
When  we  stop  to  reflect  on  what  this  ques- 
tion includes,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  the 
difference  in  climatic  conditions,  whether  in- 
door or  outdoor  wintering  is  practiced, 
whether  the  apiary  is  run  for  extracted  or 
for  comb  honey  or  both,  etc.,  we  are  confront- 
ed with  a  problem,  which,  to  solve  intelligent- 
ly, requires  an  experience  possessed  by  few, 
if  any,  in  all  this  broad  land. 

My  bee-keeping,  while  having  been  in  dif- 
ferent localities  between  the  41st  and  43d 
parallels,  has  been  under  much  the  same 
climatic  conditions;  hence,  so  far  as  personal 
experience  goes,  it  has  been  substantially  the 
same  from  the  beginning,  and  has  been  con- 
fined to  outdoor  wintering.  Wanting  some- 
thing to  occupy  my  mind  and  take  my  atten- 
tion while  convalescing  from  sickness  about 
eleven  years  ago  I  got  a  couple  of  colonies  of 
bees,  subscribed  for  Gleanings  and  the, 
American  Bee  Journal;  got  the  ABC,  and 
Langstroth  by  Dadant,  to  which  authors  1 
have  added  from  time  to  time,  and  commenc- 
ed studying  the  bee.  It  was  my  purpose  to 
do  whatever  I  had  in  hand  to  do,  as  well  as 
I  could  under  existing  circumstances.  While 
following  general  directions  given  in  books 
and  journals,  like  many  others  I  have  tried  to 
do  some  experimenting  on  my  own  account. 

As  a  general  proposition,  were  I  to  com- 
mence bee-keeping  anew,  what  kind  of  hive 
would  I  use?  One  might  be  inclined  to  say, 
as  Dr.  Miller  sometimes  does  when  an  un- 
pleasant question  is  presented,  "Yes,"  and 
dismiss  the  subject.  "Many  men  of  many 
minds;"  and  many  hives  of  many  kinds. 
You  pay  your  money,  take  your  choice.  A 
colony  of  bees  will  do  just  as  good  work  in 
a  log  gum  as  in  the  l)est  hive  on  the  market 
if  they  have  room  enough;  but,  not  being 
easily  manipulated,  or,  in  other  words,  it  be- 
ing impossible  to  produce  desirable  results 
with  primitive  appliances,  all  sorts  of  devic^es 
— good,  bad,  and  indifferent — have  been  offer- 
ed to  the  bee-keeping  public. 

From  my  experience,  observation,  and 
from  what  I  have  read ,  I  have  a  choice  among 
the  hives  oft'ered  to  the  public.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that,  on  general  principles,  and  for  all 
ordinary  woi'k,  the  eight  to  ten  frame  l^ang- 
stroth  hive-body,  according  to  locality,  and 
whether  comb  honey  or  extracted  is  produi-- 
ed,  is  the  best  hive  on  the  market.     It  meets 
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the  needs  of  the  oi'dinary  farmer— yes,  and 
the  specialist,  working  fur  honey  only,  in 
my  judgment,  better  than  any  other. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  single- 
walled  hives;  but  as  my  practice  has  been 
confined  to  outdoor  wintering  I  have  adopt- 
ed a  double-walled  hive  to  the  top  of  the  first 
story,  continuing  the  outside  case  to  make  a 
two  story  hive  of  it.  I  have  made  a  com- 
promise between  the  eight  and  ten  frame, 
thus  making  a  nine-frame  hive — to  be  singu- 
lar, perhaps,  and  please  nobody.  This,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  desirable  size  of 
body  for  most  localities,  especially  for  comb- 
honey  production.  This  hive  admits  of  put- 
ting three  4J-section  cases  under  the  cover  at 
a  time.  It  also  gives  a  two-inch  space  be- 
tween the  section-case  and  the  outside,  which 
1  regard  as  very  important  in  the  production 
of  comb  honey,  as  the  outside  sections  are 
protected  from  the  chilly  winds  that  are  so 
common  in  most  northern  localities  at  night 
during  the  early  summer,  and  some  seasons 
all  summer.  This  protection  enables  the 
bees  to  work  the  outside  section  just  as  free- 
ly as  the  inside  ones,  thus  bringing  the  work 
of  capping  the  sections  to  a  close  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  fewer  unfinished  sections,  and 
less  travel-stained,  which  must  be  the  case 
where  left  on  the  hive  for  completion  in  case 
the  work  is  not  carried  on  simultaneously. 
Also,  this  method  enables  the  bee-keeper  to 
produce  straight  comb  without  separators. 

Those  who  think  that  this  idea  of  protec- 
tion of  outside  sections  a  mere  notion,  and 
adhere  to  the  single-walled  hive  for  comb 
honey,  I  would  request  to  take  a  look  at  the 
cases  some  chilly  night.  I  feel  sure  they  will 
find  the  outside  sections  vacated,  and  that 
they  will  not  be  occupied  till  late  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  next  day.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
work  is  unevenly  done,  and  the  delay  in  fin- 
ishing the  outside  causes  the  inside  sections 
to  be  injured  by  travel-stains;  but  if  taken 
off  to  save  this  injury  it  leaves  a  lot  of  im- 
perfect sections  to  be  rearranged  and  put 
iDack,  which  never  are  finished  as  perfectly 
as  if  left  on  the  hive.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  idea  of  protection  to  outside  sections  as 
here  indicated  can  not  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. 

Again,  the  double-walled  hive  may  be 
placed  in  the  yard  without  shading,  which  is 
hardly  the  thing  to  do  with  a  single-board 
hive.  The  double-walled  hive  breeds  up 
more  rapidly  in  the  spring;  keeps  a  more 
even  temperature  during  the  season;  is  not 
so  likely  to  suffer  from  chilled  brood  nor 
from  robbers,  as  is  the  single-walled  hive. 
This  hive  may  be  used  with  the  brood-cham- 
ber in  the  second  story,  if  desired,  the  same 
as  any  other.  To  conclude  my  talk  about 
the  hive,  as  I  have  said  before,  section  honey 
can  be  produced  with  this  style  of  hive  with- 
out separators,  which  can  not  be  done  in  a 
single- board  hive.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
more  care  is  necessary  than  with  separators. 
There  must  be  a  strong  colony,  a  plumb  hive, 
good  honey-fiow,  and  no  swarming  allowed. 
i  have  secured  a  fair  amount  of  surplus,  in 
seasons  when  my  neighbors  with  single- board 


hives  got  none.  I  attribute  the  difference  to 
the  hive  used.  I  only  wish  that  I'd  made 
my  hives  with  loose  bottoms  to  be  fastened 
with  hooks.     I  think  I'd  like  thein  better. 

As  to  frames,  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  the  long-end  top-bar  Hoffman  frame.  I 
cut  the  corners  of  the  end  that  projects  over 
the  rabbet,  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  perpendic- 
ular edge,  which  meets  the  upward  projec- 
tion of  the  rabbet,  and  spaces  the  frame  end- 
wise, thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  using 
the  staples  for  spacing.  You  will  see,  by 
trying  this  method,  that  there  will  be  no 
sticking  the  frames  with  propolis,  as  some 
complain  of  the  bees  doing  when  this  frame 
is  used.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
trouble  with  such  an  aiTangement  as  I  have 
had  with  the  short-end  top-bar.  Then,  again, 
the  short  end  is  liable  to  drop  off  the  rabbet 
at  one  end  or  the  other,  even  in  the  machine- 
made  hive. 

As  to  section- cases,  I  have  used  the  "T," 
also  the  section-holder  cases,  and  like  them 
both.  I  think  I'll  let  Dr.  Miller  and  the  edi- 
tor of  Gleanings  tight  this  matter  out  to 
their  hearts'  content.  As  I  feel  now,  I  don't 
care  which  whips. 

In  regard  to  sections,  I  have  had  experience 
only  with  beeway  sections;  but  from  the 
knowledge  I  have  from  reading  and  experi- 
ence I  am  partial  to  the  seven-to-the-foot 
two-beeway.  I  have  used  the  4^  with,  also 
'Without,  separators.  I  have  used  seven-to- 
the-foot  6|X3f  in  section-holder  cases  that 
came  with  bees  purchased  when  I  came  here, 
and  having   fence   separators   nailed  to  the 


THE  WHITNEY  BEE-ESCAPE  CASE  FOR  CLEAR- 
ING  THE   BEES   FROM   COMB-HONEY 
SUPERS. 

ends  of  the  holders,  which  have  worked  well, 
and  have  given  me  beautiful  sections  of  hon- 
ey weighing  as  near  16  ounces  each  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  bees  to  guess.  I  think,  from 
what  I  have  read  of  the  Crane  separator, 
that  I'd  like  to  try  it.  It  seems  to  me  tJiat 
it  contains  a  principle  worth  testing. 

I  use  a  stand  six    inches    high,  similar   to 
those  advertised  in  the  catalogs,  for  hives  to 
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stand  on,  having  au  alighting- board  of  easy 
incline  for  the  bees;  a  sled  the  same  height 
as  the  stand,  on  to  which  can  be  pulled  the 
hive  for  moving  to  any  other  part  of  the 
yard,  or  is  convenient  for  many  other  uses 
in  the  yard;  also  a  box,  with  convenient  han- 
dle for  carrying,  containing  smoker  fuel  and 
compartment  for  tools,  such  as  a  strong  tack- 
puller  for  separating  and  lifting  the  ends  of 
frames — the  best  instrument  for  that  purpose 
as  well  as  for  many  others  that  1  have  ever 
seen.  The  screwdriver  so  many  people  use 
and  recommend  bears  no  comparison  for 
convenience;  a  long  wide  thin-bladed  spatu- 
la, with  one  edge  and  end  ground  sharp  for 
cutting  deep  between  combs  if  necessary, 
and  to  remove  burr-comb  from  top-bars.  It 
is  so  limber  that  it  can  be  bent  and  pressed 
flat  on  the  top  of  frames,  and  will  remove 
comb  from  two  frames  at  a  time,  and  to  me 
it  seems  almost  indispensable;  a  pair  of  sui"- 
geon's  scissors  with  curved  blades,  for  clip- 
ping queens'  wings;  a  good  pocket-knife  and 
a  box  of  matches.  A  smoker  I  carry  in  my 
hand  or  hang  on  the  side  of  the  box  as  may 
seem  convenient;  also  a  scythe,  lawn-mower, 
and  grass-sickle  for  keeping  the  grass  cut 
short. 

Now  I  want  to  describe  one  method  (among 
others)  I  have  of  getting  bees  out  of  section- 
cases  when  removed  from  the  hive,  and 
which  I  like  very  much.  There  is  a  table  on 
which  may  be  placed  several  cases  set  on 
edge  or  side;  then  a  box  made  of  thin  stufif, 
having  a  slit  for  an  exit  cut  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  top  covered  with  a  row  of  wire- 
cloth  bee-escapes  telescoped  over  the  whole. 
It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  bees  hustle  to  get 
out.  This  bee-escape  as  a  queen-cell  protec- 
tor is  the  best  thing  to  use  to  introduce  a 
queen-cell  to  a  colony  of  bees  that  I  have 
ever  tried  or  heard  of,  and  they  are  compar- 
atively inexpensive.  I  never  have  had  a 
mishap  in  their  use  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
possible  there  are  those  who  do  not  know 
how  these  are  made.  Take  a  piece  of  wire 
cloth  2^  to  3  inches  square,  and  with  a  plug 
that  tits  loosely  a  hole  in  a  plank  or  board 
H  to  1^  inches  in  diameter  push  the  cloth 
through  the  hole.  It  will  come  out  in  a  cone 
form;  then  push  a  nail  through  the  apex 
from  the  inside  and  work  it  till  the  head  of 
the  nail  slips  through  and  you  have  it  com- 
plete. 

For  putting  foundation  into  sections,  have 
both  the  Parker  and  Daisy  fasteners.  With 
sections  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  atmosphere 
right  for  working  wax,  give  me  the  Parker 
by  all  odds. 

For  cutting  foundation  I  use  something 
like  a  miter-box  with  a  carriage  that  slides 
so  that  it  may  be  cut  any  width  desired,  and 
the  spatula  above  described  is  used  for  the 
purpose,  often  cutting  33  sheets  at  a  time. 

For  putting  up  frames  I  use  a  form  very 
similar  to  one  described  in  Gleanings  a 
short  time  ago;  and  while  some  may  think 
su<^h  an  arrangement  quite  unnecessary  I 
like  it  very  much,  as  every  frame  is  true, 
when  nailed,  as  it's  possible  to  be,  and  will 
hang  true  in  any  properly  constructed  hive, 


which  is  not  always  the  case  when  otherwise 
made.  Then,  again,  while  in  the  form  the 
brads  are  driven,  from  which  hooks  are  made 
for  wiring,  with  a  pair  of  small  round  pliers, 
at  points  designated  on  the  form,  so  that  all 
are  alike.  The  work  is  rapidly  done,  and 
the  completed  work  presents  the  evidence  of 
care  and  neatness  that  is  pleasing  to  me. 

Horizontal  wiring  of  frames  is  so  unsatis- 
factory that  I've  never  used  it.  The  method 
I  have  adopted  I've  never  seen  described, 
but  was  given  me  by  a  very  worthy  farmer 
bee-keeper  in  Ohio,  and  to  me  it  seems  the 
best  I  know  of.  No  more  wire— if  as  much 
—is  used  as  in  hoi'izontal  wiring,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  sagging  of  the  foundation. 
I  think,  if  Dr.  Miller  were  to  try  this  method, 
he'd  use  no  more  wood  splints.  If  I  am  pei'- 
mitted  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Association  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  take  a  frame  of  comb  built  on 
foundation,  thus  wired,  for  exhibition. 

Nearly  every  person  with  20  to  50  colonies 
of  bees  does  more  or  less  extracting.  From 
my  present  experience  I'd  have  an  extractor, 
even  with  not  more  than  five  colonies.  I 
think  the  Cowan  reversible  is  considered  as 
good  as  any — if  not  the  best.  Mine  is  the 
two-basket  machine,  and  serves  my  purpose 
well.  For  rendering  the  cappings  and  refuse 
comb  into  wax  the  solar  wax-extractor  works 
for  nothing  and  boards  itself.  This  pleases 
me  very  much,  for  it  seems  coming  nearer  to 
getting  something  for  nothing  than  does  any 
other  legitimate  business  that  I  know  of. 
There  ai'e  many  other  appliances,  such  as 
frame  boxes  for  use  in  examining  colonies; 
swarming-boxes,  of  which  I  have  three; 
drone-traps,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  used  in 
most  if  not  all  bee-yards,  but  which  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail. 

Now,  it  may  be  said,  "You  have  talked  a 
good  deal  but  said  little."  I  feel  myself  that 
this  is  true;  but  one  must  remember  that  this 
is  an  exhaustless  subject,  and  one  about 
which  hardly  any  two  agree;  and  in  talking 
we  ai'e  apt  to  skip  along  here  and  there,  and, 
to  some,  seem  to  miss  many  important  points. 
Before  I  close,  however,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
to  beginners  in  bee-keeping.  Do  not  buy 
complicated  hives  and  othtr  apj^liances;  do 
not  use  different-sized  hives,  taking  different 
sizes  of  frames,  if  you  can  avoid  it;  do  not 
buy  cheap  matei'ial  of  any  kind  because  it  is 
low  in  price.  Buy  standard  goods  of  the 
best  quality  for  every  thing  needed  in  your 
work,  and  do  what  you  do  in  the  very  best 
manner  possible.  This  presupposes  that  you 
have  subscribed  for  at  least  two  of  the  best 
periodicals  on  bee-keeping,  and  that  you  are 
the  owner  of  as  many  works  on  the  subject 
by  the  best  authors  as  you  can  affoi'd.  With 
such  a  beginning,  if  you  like  the  work  you 
will  succeed  whether  you  get  rich  or  remain 
poor,  for  you  will  become  an  enthusiast  and 
possibly  a  crank.  Come  to  one  of  our  con- 
ventions and  listen.     It  will  pay. 

In  conclusion  with  much  hesitation  I  wish 
to  refer  to  one  other  matter  (though  it  may 
seem  far-fetched)  as  an  appliance  to  further 
the  interests  of  special  bee-keeping,  and  which 
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13  considered  by  some  important;  and  that  is, 
a  statutory  provision  giving  bee-keepers  un- 
der certain  conditions  a  monoply  of  prescrib- 
ed territory.  I  would  not  have  referred  to 
this  subject  had  not  my  attention  been  call- 
ed to  it  by  reading  a  recent  article  in  Glean- 
ings on  the  subject  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidex'ing.  If  we  could  only  secure  such  spe- 
cial privilege  for  the  specialist,  wouldn't  we 
have  a  beekeepers'  Utopia  for  such  as  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  control  of  the  ter- 
ritory? How  we  could  surround  each  village 
and  city  with  members  of  a  big  trust  that 
would  have  a  "dead  sure"  thing  on  prices! 
We  could  even  give  pointers  to  Standard  Oil. 
How  we  could  enjoy  nectar  "fit  for  the  gods 
to  sip,"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  right  of  the 
farmer  to  supply  his  table,  that  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  friends  might  taste  the  sweets 
extracted  from  the  flowers  produced  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow!  With  what  Pecksniffian 
exultation  we  could  rejoice  and  be  glad  that 
our  neighbors  were  not  permitted  to  indulge 
in  the  luxuries  in  which  we,  by  our  special 
privilege,  were  reveling!  Surely  this  would 
discount  all  the  other  appliances  for  the 
bee-keepers'  use  that  I  can  think  of. 

A  government  owning  the  soil  can  lease  it 
for  any  legitimate  purpose,  even  for  bee- 
keeping, and  no  one  should  complain.  An 
individual  should  have  the  right  to  lease  his 
pi'emises  for  any  legitimate  purpose,  even 
for  keeping  bees,  without  being  obliged  to 
ask  his  neighboi's'  permission.  But  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  the  land  is  held  in 
fee  simple  by  the  individual,  who  is  guaran- 
teed all  the  right,  title,  interest,  claim,  or  de- 
mand, in  law  or  equity,  and  all  the  rents,  is- 
sues, and  profits  thereof,  I  think  it  very  im- 
probable that  any  law-making  power.  State 
or  national,  will  ever  grant  a  special  privi- 
lege such  as  tjhat  mentioned  above,  for  any 
business  whatever.  With  all  due  respect  f(^r 
the  opinions  of  others,  let  us  dismiss  this 
proposition  as  being  too  ridiculous  to  waste 
more  time  in  discussing. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


SYSTEM. 


The  General  Lack  of  it  Amonff  Bee-keepers ; 
Faulty  Arrangement  of  Hives;  Keep- 
ing Hive  Records  on  Pieces 
of  Section  Stuff. 


BY  I^PSLTE  BURR. 


1  left  the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  in  Janu- 
ary, 1906,  and  since  then  have  traversed  this 
United  States  of  ours  from  south  to  north 
and  from  east  to  west  and  back  again.  This 
time  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  "faults"  of  bee- 
keepers and  system,  and  the  "lack  of  sys- 
tem." 

Down  on  the  island  of  Cuba  there  is  a  pret- 
ty good  bunch  of  real  bee-men.  Most  of 
them  have  knocked  around  the  world  for 
several  years,  and  h^ve  picked  up  a  lot  of 
knowledge.  The  one  great  trouble  down 
there  is.  they  get  lazy.  It  is  too  much  trou- 
ble to  go  over  the  apiaries  as  often  as  they 


should  during  the  summer  months,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  colonies  are  not  as  strong  as 
they  should  be  in  the  fall.  Then  during  the 
honey-liow  it  is  easier  to  let  the  bees  plug 
the  breeding-combs  full  of  honey  than  t<» 
keep  them  open,  and  the  result  is  that,  by 
the  time  the  flow  is  over,  the  working  force 
of  most  of  the  colonies  has  dwindled  down 
to  a  corporal's  guard  of  bees.  The  real  trou- 
ble there  is  not  so  much  the  woi'king  system 
as  it  is  the  human  system. 

In  California  the  trouble  is  on  the  other 
hand.  There  it  is  the  working  system.  The 
first  thing  noticed  by  a  man  from  the  tropics 
is  the  lack  of  shade.  The  Californian  seems 
to  have  a  horror  of  natural  shade;  and  as 
they  also  have  some  very  hoc  w  eather  they 
have  to  protect  the  hives  to  keep  the  combs 
from  being  melted  by  the  sun.  The  most 
common    kind    of    protection  met  with  is  a 
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HIVE  RECORDS  KEiT  ON  PIECES  OF  SECTIONS. 

stone  weighted  double-cover  combination 
that  takes  up  as  much  time  to  take  off  and 
put  on  again  as  is  necessary  to  work  the  col- 
ony. 

When  it  comes  to  arrangement  of  the  hives 
in  the  apiaries,  inconvenience  is  generally 
carried  to  the  limit.  The  system  generally 
practiced  is  to  place  the  hives  in  squares  10 
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feet  apart  each  way,  the  entrances  all  facing 
the  one  direction,  with  the  result  that  the 
operator  is  always  working  in  the  flight  of 
the  bees.  Few  of  the  bee-keepers  there  seem 
to  realize  that,  by  placing  the  hives  in  double 
rows,  back  to  back,  it  would  be  mo:  e  con- 
venient, and  they  would  not  begin  to  anger 
the  bees  as  much  while  working  them.  The 
honey-houses  also  are  generally  of  the  incon- 
venient type.  Very  few  of  them  are  so  that 
the  wheelbarrow  can  be  run  into  the  extract- 
ing-room  and  unloaded.  Most  of  the  build- 
ings are  so  constructed  that  the  supers  of 
honey  had  to  be  carried  in  one  at  a  time  by 
hand  or  poked  thx'ough  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  building. 

But  where  the  greatest  lack  of  system  is 
shown  is  in  the  working  of  the  bees  them- 
selves. The  hit-and-miss  method  was  much 
in  evidence.  Very  few  are  the  apiaries  where 
the  apiarist  can  walk  with  you  down  a  I'ow 
of  hives  and  tell  you  the  exact  condition  of 
each  colony.  But  in  this  I  do  not  know  that 
California  bee  keepers  are  any  further  be- 
hind than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  general  idea  among  bee-men  is  that,  to 
keep  records  of  the  colonics,  it  must  be  done 
in  a  book;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  I  will 
give  some  of  the  records  as  I  keep  them, 
which  were  kept  on  pieces  of  section  i  tacked 
on  the  covers  of  the  hives. 

For  queenless  colonies  it  is  generally  a 
good  idea  also  to  use  stone  signs.  A  small 
stone  on  the  front  of  the  cover  means  abso- 
lute queenlessness  in  the  center  cells;  and 
at  the  back  end,  for  a  virgin  queen.  The 
stone  makes  such  colonies  easily  found,  and 
attended  to  when  you  do  not  care  to  work 
the  entire  apiary. 

Shreveport,  La. 


MASSACHUSETTS   AS  A  HONEY  STATE,   A  FREE 
COURSE   IN  BEE   CULTURE  AT  THE   AGRI- 
CULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Massachusetts  is  not  what  would  be  called 
a  honey  State,  for,  while  its  consumption  of 
honey  is  very  large,  its  production  of  it  is 
very  scant.  Nor  should  it  be  so;  for,  climate 
aside,  Massachusetts  ought  to  be  as  good  as 
many  of  our  Northern  States,  and  certainly 
as  good  as  Canada  for  the  prudent  bee-keep- 
er. That  the  State  is  doing  something  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  bee-keeping  is  demon- 
strated by  the  free  course  in  "Bee  Culture  " 
which  has  just  closed  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  The  course 
occupied  two  weeks;  but  of  all  the  students 
only  two  were  men,  aside  from  such  of  the 
seniors  of  the  college  who  attended  the  lec- 


tures when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  But 
the  women  were  earnest  in  their  attention, 
and  no  doubt  the  knowledge  imparted  will 
be  exemplified  in  the  future. 

The  course  included  lectures  on  "Honey 
Cx'ops,"  by  Prof.  Brooks;  "Practical  Bee- 
keeping," by  Prof.  Paige;  "Botany,"  by 
Prof.  Stone;  "The  Entomology  of  the  Bee," 
by  Prof.  Fernald;  and  "Practical  Demonstra- 
tion," by  Prof.  Gates,  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester.  Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Apiculture  at  Washington,  gave  two  lectures, 
one  on  "Queen-rearing"  and  the  other  on 
the  "Diseases  of  Bees.  Jas.  Bayles. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


A   GAUGE     FOR     MEASURING     THE     SLOTS   IN 
QUEEN-EXCLUDING   ZINC. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  above  drawing 
represents  a  little  tool  to  measure  or  com- 
pare one  space  with  another,  such  as  the 
slots  in  queen-excluding  zinc.  This  tool  is 
not  used  very  often;  but  when  we  do  want 
it,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have.     It  does  not 


give  dimensions  to  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch,  for  this  would  require  expensive  tools, 
but  it  is  very  accurate  in  comparing.  A 
piece  of  galvanized  iron  is  better  for  this 
piT-pose  than  tin.  On  account  of  the  bright 
glii^tening  surface  of  the  latter  it  does  not 
show  marks  and  figures  as  plainly  as  the 
formar.  G.  C.  Greiner. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

[We  use  something  similar  for  measuring 
our  zinc;  in  fact,  wc  have  u.«<ed  it  ever  since 
we  made  perforated  zinc— Ed.] 


DRONE   COMB  IN    SUPERS;     SIZE    OF    EXTRCT- 
ING-COMBS;     how     TO    TELL    PREPARA- 
TIONS  FOR  SWARMING   FROM   THOSE 
FOR  SUPERSEDING. 

Please  help  me  out  with  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  is  the  efl'ect  of  clean  drone  comb 
in  upper  stories  on  the  working  and  swarm- 
ing impulse? 

3.  I  am  using  a  nine-frame  hive,  combs 
10X12|.  1  find  it  too  small  for  extracting. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  enlarge  to  a  12-frame 
or  adopt  the  Langstroth  or  some  other  10  or 
12  frame  for  making  my  increase?  This 
nine-frame  hive  is  used  almost  entirely  in 
this  locality. 

3  Is  there  any  way  of  telling  preparations 
for  swarming  from  preparations  for  super- 
seding? This  nine-frame  hive  is  not  made 
as  exact  as  it  should  be,  and  I  am  consider- 
ing changing  to  a  factory-made  hive  at  about 
twice  the  cost.  G.  H.  Evans. 

Napanee,  Canada,  April  3. 

[1.  The  effect  of  drone  comb  in  the  upper 
story  is  bad  unless  you  use  queen-excluders. 

2.  In  any  event  your  brood-chamber  is  too 
small.     It  would  be  very  safe  for  you  to  select 
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a  10  or  12  frame  Langstroth.  The  hive  you 
now  use  is  awkward,  and  requires  a  special 
system  of  management.  It  is  better  to  go 
with  the  crowd,  and  watch  how  they  do. 

3.  The  swarming  season  is  not  the  time 
bees  do  their  supersedure.  It  is  done  most- 
ly later.  Yovir  country  is  all  right  for  bees. 
Get  a  standard  hive  and  be  in  line.  -  Ec] 


A   COVER   FEEDER. 

The  cut  partly  describes  a  feeder  I  have 
adopted.  It  is  excellent  for  feeding  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  cool 
weather,  as  it  is  always  very  close  to  the  bees. 
Other  feeders  may  be  just  as  good  after  they 


SMITH  S   COVER  FEEDER. 

are  adjttsted;  but  as  long  as  the  cover  is  used 
on  a  hive,  this  feeder  is  always  adjusted. 
There  is  no  heat  lost  by  having  to  open  the 
hive  to  add  a  story  to  accommodate  a  feed- 
er, or  in  any  other  way  by  which  most  feed- 
ers are  used. 

To  feed,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  open  the 
little  door  on  one  side  of  the  cover  (the  oth- 
er side  of  the  cover  is  permanently  closed), 
and  shove  in  a  suitable  dripping-pan  of  feed. 
A  pan  which  nearly  fills  the  chamber  will 
hold  about  10  lbs.  of  feed.  The  crack  shown 
in  the  lower  wall  of  the  cover  allows  the 
bees  access  to  feed;  and  when  the  feeder  is 
not  in  use  the  pan  may  be  shoved  a  little 
further  over,  and  the  crack  is  closed. 

Palermo,  Ont.,  Can.  H.  A.  Smith. 

[In  cold  weather  the  pan  could  be  taken 
out  and  a  thin  cushion  substituted,  thus  mak- 
ing a  warm  cover.  One  objection  to  this  is 
that  such  a  cover  would  necessarily  be  rath- 
er expensive. — Ed.] 


VV^HY   the    BEES   WERE   FIGHTING. 

Last  summer,  and  early  in  the  fall,  bees  in 
this  (Cass)  covinty  fought  among  themselves 
a  good  deal.  There  was  no  robbing,  yet 
they  would  be  strung  out  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  entrance  of  the  hive,  engaged  in  a  rough- 
and-tumble  sort  of  affair.  There  was  plenty 
of  nectar  and  flowers  for  them  to  work  on. 
Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this  perform- 


ance? There  was  no  noticeable  harm  done 
by  the  action  of  the  bees,  but  I  can  not  ac- 
count for  it.  There  are  others  in  this  locali- 
ty who  would  like  an  explanation  of  this 
subject  as  well  as  myself. 
Beardstown,  111.  H.  W.  Doerr. 

[In  spite  of  what  you  say  to  the  contrary, 
it  seems  clear  to  us  that  what  you  describe 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  robbing. 
There  might  be  plenty  of  flowers  in  blossom 
and  still  be  robbing  just  the  same,  for  necLar 
is  not  secreted  under  all  conditions.  Some- 
times robbing  will  be  very  bad  with  acres 
and  acres  of  white  clover  in  full  bloom.  That 
condition  existed  early  this  summer  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. — Ed.] 


queen-cells  built  w^ithout  brood. 

I  have  one  hive  of  bees  with  no  queen  or 
brood,  yet  the  bees  built  five  queen-cells  and 
capped  them.     Please  advise  in  this  matter. 

Phillips,  Wis.,  June  3.     Joseph  Ba.uer. 

[You  probably  have  laying  workers  in  the 
hive.  Bees  under  such  conditions  will  often 
try  to  build  cells  over  drone  larvfe.  Cut  out 
all  these  "bogus"  cells  and  give  them  a 
couple  of  good  ones. — Ed.] 


SUPER  springs    attached     TO    THE    FOL- 
LOWER. 

While  looking  over  Gleanings  for  19U5  I 
read  an  article  about  super-springs  in  the 
Jan.  Ist  issue.  I  have  springs  for  my  frames 
that  are  made  of  old  clock-springs,  1  inch  wide 
by  8i  long.  They  are  fastened  to  the  dummy 
or  division-board  as  per  cut.  This  is  for 
closed-end  frames.  The  ends  of  the  springs 
slide  down  the  end-bars. 


By  having  the  springs  fast  to  the  board  the 
bee-keeper  is  sure  of  putting  them  back,  and 
he  can  put  in  board  and  springs  together 
quicker  than  when  they  are  not  attached.  I 
have  used  these  springs  for  three  years,  and 
they  are  far  ahead  of  any  other  device  I  have 
ever  tried.  H.  Mansperger. 

Lewistown,  Mo.,  Feb.  4. 


TWO   QUEENS   IN  A  HIVE. 

I  believe  I  have  solved  the  two-queens-in- 
a-hive  trick.  I  have  had  them  toose  together 
for  two  weeks  in  an  eight-frame  hive,  and 
they  were  both  as  lively  as  crickets  this 
morning.  J.  K.  Wilson. 

Lancaster,  O.,  June  4. 

[When  the  robbing  season  comes  on,  please 
report  what  you  find. — Ed.] 
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JtOMLS 

byAJ.ROOT 


Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather 
give  place  unto  wrath;  for  it  is  written.  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.— Romajjs  12  :  19. 

On  page  914,  July  1,  I  expressed  my  belief 
that  the  terrible  calamity  that  overtook  San 
Francisco  last  year  was  a  part  of  God's  plan 
to  teach  us  some  useful  lessons;  and,  dear 
friends,  God  is  const^antly  striving  to  teach 
us  useful  lessons  every  day  of  our  lives. 
When  we  are  dull,  or,  worse  still,  contrary 
and  disobedient,  we  are  sooner  or  later  pun- 
ished for  this  stupidity,  stiffneckedness,  and 
disobedience.  As  in  olden  times,  when  we 
continually  persist  in  breaking  God's  holy 
law  the  punishment  finally  comes  with  a  ter- 
rible jolt,  and  a  jolt  that  usually  brings  peo- 
ple to  their  senses.  The  earthquake  was  one 
of  these  jolts.  The  whole  wide  world  looks 
on  and  reads  the  lesson  God  would  teach  us. 

Recognizing  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
tell,  apparently,  they  shut  down  the  saloons 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  few  months;  but  the 
brewers,  with  their  reckless  disregard  of  con- 
sequences and  contempt  for  every  thing  sa- 
cred and  holy,  brought  such  pressure  to  bear 
that  the  saloons  were  opened  up  again;  and 
to  the  shame,  not  only  of  San  Francisco,  but 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  States  as  well, 
they  ai'e  still  running  wide  open,  or  at  least 
to  a  great  extent  wide  open. 

When  the  State  of  Georgia  just  recently 
arose  in  her  might,  and  witn  a  mighty  voice 
broke  loose  from  the  thralldom  of  the  liquor- 
traffic,  people  looked  on  and  wondered.  Why 
did  Georgia  push  ahead  and  outstrip  every 
other  State  in  the  Union  in  her  zeal  for  tem- 
perance? The  answer  has  come  from  many 
different  directions.  I  thought  of  quoting 
some  of  the  statements,  but  our  space  will  not 
permit.  The  disgraceful  affair  in  Atlanta  a 
short  time  ago  opened  up  the  way.  Perhaps 
it  was  one  of  Xh^  jolts  I  have  been  telling  you 
about.  It  was  God's  warning;  and  we  are 
told  on  good  authority  that  the  terrible  out- 
rages on  women  and  little  girls  throughout 
that  region  had  roused  the  people  as  they 
had  never  been  roused  before.  This  name- 
less crime  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  negroes; 
but  it  soon  turned  out  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  demon  in 
human  shape  as  it  was  his  mental  condition; 
and  the  general  conviction  seemed  to  settle 
down  on  people  that  the  saloons  and  the  sa- 
loon business  were  not  only  the  prime  cause 
of  drunken  negroes  but  of  drunken  parents 
and  drunken  men  in  every  nation.  To  put 
it  short,  Georgia  has  banished  the  saloons  be- 
cause her  people  have  made  a  declaration  of 
iniJependence,  saying  that  their  women  and 
little  girls  shall  be  protected  in  their  liberty, 
and  freedom  to  go  about  in  the  open  air,  and 


to  go  at  least  a  reasonable  distance  from  their 
home  unattended,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  * 

I  told  you  in  these  Home  papers  some  two 
or  three  years  ago  about  a  drunken  colored 
man  in  our  neighboring  city  of  Akron,  20 
miles  from  here.  This  man  carried  a  little 
girl  out  into  the  bushes,  but  was  compelled 
to  let  her  go  on  account  of  her  screams.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  little  child,  and 
would  have  been  her  friend  and  defender 
had  he  not  been  crazed  with  liquor.  Let  me 
explain  that  Akron  has  a  population  of  about 
60,000,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  a 
hoodlum  element  there  that  thought  lynching 
would  be  the  right  thing  They  would  be 
"right  in  the  swim."  and  up  with  the  times 
by  hanging  this  man  up,  or  by  burning  him 
at  the  stake  as  they  do  in  other  places.  The 
saloon-keepers  of  the  city,  over  100  in  num- 
ber, entered  heartily  into  the  undertaking 
because  they  knew  that  at  such  a  time  they 
could  sell  an  enormous  amount  of  liquor. 
They  were  right  about  it;  and  when  they  got 
the  crowd. "gloriously  drunk, "  as  they  call- 
ed it,  because  this  crazy  mob  was  not  per- 
mitted to  get  hold  of  that  particular  colored 
man  somebody  yelled  out,  "If  they  can  not 
get  that  'nigger,'  give  us  'any  nigger.'" 
The  police  were  soon  overpowered.  The 
mob  held  the  city  in  a  state  of  terror  for  one 
whole  night.  They  burned  up  the  city  hall, 
costing  many  thousands  of  dollars.  While  it 
was  burning,  and  the  fire  company  was  try 
ing  to  extinguish  the  flames,  they  cut  the 
hose.  It  is  true  that  the  police  did  in  time 
succeed  in  quelling  the  riot,  and  eventually 
something  like  forty  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
affair  were  punished  by  a  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

The  above  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
saloons,  but  we  can  rejoice  in  this  case  to 
know  that  the  mob  did  not  get  its  victim,  and 
the  law  was  finally  permitted  to  take  its 
course.  One  would  naturally  think  that  with 
the  lynching,  burning  at  the  stake,  and  the 
terrible  punishment  by  law  when  it  has  been 
permitted  to  take  its  course,  not  only  every 
tramp  but  even  every  man  while  he  is 
drunk  would  remember  that  swift  death 
would  speedily  follow  by  giving  way  to 
his  low  and  depraved  passions  in  this  di- 
rection. I  have  been  watching  this  thing 
ever  since  it  started  up,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  every  case  of  lynching  we  have 
makes  the  matter  worse.     The  crimes  caused 


*We  are  told  in  holy  writ  that  God,  at  least  some- 
times, "maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him." 
Now.  is  it  too  much  for  our  imagination  to  conceive 
that  God  has  permitted  drunken  negroes,  and  other 
fiends  in  human  shape,  to  assault  our  innocent  little 
girls  just  because  he  finds  that  no  lesson  less  terrible 
rouses  us  as  a  people  to  the  fearful  consequences  of 
permitting  these  dens  of  iniquity  to  run  wide  open, 
not  only  every  hour  in  the  day  and  night,  but  all  hours 
on  Sunday y  By  the'  way.  in  several  localities  they 
are  taking  measures  to  banish  tramps  entirely;  and 
our  great  railway  companies  have  abundant  reason 
for  coming  ahead  with  alacrity  to  help  get  rid  of  the 
tramp  nuisance.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  a  law  passed 
that  will  arrest  every  man  who  attempts  to  go  from 
house  to  house,  refusing  continually  the  offers  on  al- 
most every  hand  nowadays  to  set  him  at  work.  The 
man  who  absolutely  refuses  to  work  should  go  to  the 
workhouse.  If  he  is  entirely  unable  to  work,  send 
him  to  the  intirmary. 
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by  the  saloon  evil  can  never  be  corrected  by 
saloon  work  or  by  mobs  of  crazy  clrimken 
men.  In  fact,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
memory  of  such  crazy  work  stirs  up  a  frenzy 
in  the  mind  of  a  drunken  man,  especially  an 
ignorant  one,  so  that  he  will  go  and  do  the 
very  thing  he  has  heard  of.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  mother  who,  when  she  went 
away  from  home,  warned  her  children  to  be 
very  sure  not  to  poke  peas  into  their  ears. 
When  she  returned  home,  every  last  child 
had  poked  a  pea  into  one  or  both  ears,  and 
a  doctor  had  to  be  summoned.  A  wiser  plan 
for  that  mother  would  evidently  have  been 
to  put  all  the  peas  out  of  the  children's  reach 
and  say  nothing. 

Well,  this  mob  law  and  lynching,  especial- 
ly where  the  lynching  is  done  by  men  crazed 
with  drink,  has  quite  an  opposite  effect  from 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  law,  where  the 
criminal  has  a  comparatively  slow,  deliber- 
ate, and  impartial  trial.  Punishment  by  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  craze  and  conta- 
gion about  it  that  the  lynching  business  does. 
Unless  we  respect  and  reverence  the  laws  of 
our  land,  our  land  is  doomed. 

Well,  friends,  our  own  quiet,  orderly.  God- 
fearing locality  in  Northern  Ohio  is  just  hav- 
ing a  jolt  or  two  along  the  line  about  which 
I  have  been  talking  I  wish  to  confess  to 
you,  however,  before  making  the  following 
extract  from  the  Cleveland  Leader,  that  I 
hesitated  a  good  while  before  doing  so;  but 
I  reasoned  that  not  only  the  mothers  but  the 
little  girls  need  to  be  cautioned;  in  fact,  they 
must  be  cautioned  as  well  as  watched.  Now 
read  the  following: 

Greenville,  Pa.,  August  18.— Assailant  ofMiss 
Whitehead  Reported  Strung  up  at  Wayne,  O. 
BY  Posse. 

The  entire  section  between  Buffalo,  Newcastle,  Pa., 
and  this  city  has  been  aroused  since  7  o'clock  yester- 
day morning  over  one  of  the  most  brutal  crimes  ever 
committed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

At  midnight  a  posse  of  fifty  farmers,  intent  upon 
lynching,  was  closing  in  on  the  Ben  Jones  swamp, 
near  Wick,  O,,  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Warren. 

They  believe  they  have  surrounded  the  tramp  who 
outraged  fourteen-year-old  Alma  Whitehead,  of  Tur- 
nersville.  Pa..  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning, 
keeping  her  tied  hand  and  foot  to  a  tree  in  the  woods 
all  night. 

The  posse  has  traced  the  man  to  the  swamp  by 
means  of  Warren  bloodhounds.  Every  man  is  armed 
heavily  with  a  shotgun.  Although  Sheriff  Williams, 
of  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Chief  of  Police  Frank  Flowers, 
of  Warren,  are  with  the  posse,  it  is  believed  that  noth- 
ing can  avert  a  lynching  should  the  criminal  be  cap- 
tured. 

The  crime  of  which  the  little  Whitehead  girl  was 
the  victim  was  undoubtedly  premeditated.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  J.M.  Whitehead,  of  Turnersville,  head 
of  the  most  respected  and  looked-up-to  family  in  the 
town.  She  is  extremely  pretty,  with  a  dark  complex- 
ion, and  known  for  her  beauty  through  the  entire 
countryside.  She  is  one  of  the  most  popular  girls  of 
her  school. 

Saturday  afternoon  Alma  was  playing  with  girl 
friends.  They  noticed  a  heavy,  thick-set  tramp,  with 
sandy,  bushy  hair  and  mustache,  one  eye  gone,  watch- 
ing her.  She  thought  nothing  of  the  affair  at  the 
time,  however. 

Shortly  before  7  o'clock  Saturday  evening  her  moth- 
er sent  her  to  the  home  of  a  neighbor  for  some  butter. 
That  was  the  last  seen  of  her  until  7  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  when  she  came  running  into  her  home  and 
fell  sobbing  and  fainting  on  the  floor  in  front  of  her 
distracted  mother,  telling  her  story,  mingled  with 
tears  of  shame. 

Shortly  after  she  had  left  the  house,  she  told  her 
mother,  the  tramp  met  her.  She  tried  to  run  away, 
but  he  seized  her  before  she  could  escape.    He  carried 


a  big  coat  which  he  threw  over  her  head  until  it  near- 
ly smothered  her.  Running  swiftly  out  of  the  town 
in  the  evening  dusk,  he  carried  her  to  the  woods  near 
the  house.  There  he  bound  her  hand  and  foot  to  a 
tree. 

All  night  long  the  tramp  kept  her  in  the  woods.  At 
7  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  when  she  had  become  so 
weak  that  she  could  scarcely  stand,  he  released  her, 
telling  her  to  go  home,  but  threatening  to  kill  her 
should  she  ever  breathe  a  word  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  woods.  He  then  ran  away,  leaving  her 
limp  on  the  ground. 

After  a  tew  minutes  her  courage  returned,  and  with 
it  a  little  of  her  strength  She  staggered  to  her  feet, 
and  started  for  home. 

In  the  Leader  for  August  20,  one  day  la- 
ter, we  have  the  sequel  as  follows: 

Meadville,  Pa  ,  August  19. — Cringing  and  quaking 
in  momentary  expectation  of  being  torn  from  the 
hands  of  a  deputy  sheriff  by  the  crowd  which  formed 
a  gantlet  from  the  jail  to  Magistrate  Powers'  office 
late  to-day,  Henry  W.  Wagner,  the  assailant  of  Alma 
Whitehead,  improved  the  first  opportunity  to  plead 
guilty,  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  security  of  the  jail. 

He  admits  everything,  offering  in  palliation, ' "  I  don't 
know  why  I  did  it." 

Wagner  is  a  German,  twenty-seven  years  old.  He 
is  a  typical  tramp  in  dress  and  general  appearance. 
He  says  he  recently  worked  in  a  foundry  at  Lorain  O 

The  maximum  penalty  for  his  crime  is  $1000  fine  and 
fifteen  years'  imprisonment.  The  report  from  Tur- 
nersville is  that  Miss  Whitehead  will  recover. 

Now,  friends,  this  is  not  all  of  it.  Only  a 
few  days  before  this,  and  not  much  more 
than  a  dozen  miles  from  where  I  sit  dictat- 
ing, a  young  woman  who  was  employed  in 
Akron  got  off  an  electric  car  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  short  cut  to  her  home  in  a  path 
through  the  woods.  As  soon  as  she  was  out 
of  sight  of  everybody  a  tramp  grabbed  her, 
and  in  the  terrible  struggle  that  ensued  he 
tore  nearly  all  the  clothing  from  her  body. 
After  pounding  her  into  insensibility  he  tied 
her  hands  and  feet  to  four  stakes  which  he 
had  previously  driven  into  the  ground  for 
that  purpose;  and  then,  remembering  that 
her  torn  clothing  might  lead  people  to  follow 
him,  he  went  back  and  gathered  the  bits  up. 
While  he  was  absent  she  revived  and  work- 
ed herself  loose  by  pulling  a  stake  from  the 
ground,  and  then  ran  to  some  neighbors  and 
gave  the  alarm.  An  officer  of  the  law  was 
informed,  but  he  stupidly  neglected  to  rouse 
the  neighborhood  until  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  enable  the  fellow  to  jump  on  to  a 
freight-train  and  get  away. 

These  two  events  have  occurred  right  here 
near  my  home,  in  a  thickly  settled  commu- 
nity. Now,  then,  what  does  it  mean?  and 
why  has  God  seen  fit  to  2iermit  such  terrible 
outrages  to  go  unpunished— outrages  against 
helpless  women  and  children  ?  The  fourteen- 
year-old  girl  was  a  minister's  daughter,  ed- 
ucated and  refined — one  of  God's  jewels. 
You  may  i-emember  that,  in  a  recent  Sunday- 
school  lesson,  they  tried  again  and  again  to 
teach  Pharaoh  to  have  some  respect  for  God's 
chosen  flock  of  people,  and  to  permit  them 
to  depart  by  themselves  that  they  might  be 
a  nation  after  God's  chosen  plan.  When  all 
else  failed,  and  Pharaoh  continued  to  harden 
his  heart,  the  first-born  in  Egypt  was  strick- 
en down.  The  blow  fell  on  comparatively 
innocent  children. 

We  sometimes  ask  the  question,  "  Why  has 
God  permitted  such  demons  in  human  form 
to  prowl  about  the   country,  seeking  to  lay 
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their  filthy  hands  on  our  bright,  pure,  harm- 
less, innocent  little  girls?"  Well,  the  opin- 
ion of  your  old  friend  A.  I.  R.  is  that  God 
has  not  permitted  such  men  to  roam  at  large. 
It  is  men  in  office  who  do  it.  It  is  you  and 
1  who  have  failed  to  raise  our  voices  and 
make  a  protest  against  open  saloons  in  our 
land,  or,  worse  still,  our  immediate  neigh- 
Ijorhood.*  We  have  not  waked  up  as  Georgia 
(lid.  From  the  accounts  in  the  papers  it 
would  seem  that  women  and  children  did 
more  rejoicing  when  the  breweries  and 
whisky-shops  were  banished  from  that  State 
than  the  voters  themselves. 

Here  is  another  clipping  from  that  same 
Cleveland  Leader;  but  I  am  ashamed  to  be 
obliged  to  note  that  neither  the  editor  nor 
any  one  else  saw  fit  to  make  any  footnote 
against  the  publication  of  such  a  statement. 
Read  it  and  see  what  you  think  of  it: 

RBCOBDS  OF  ARMY  PLEA   FOB   CANTEEN;    JXTDGE  AD- 
VOCATE'S REPORT  ARGUES  ABOLITION  A  MISTAKE. 

Washington,  August  18.— The  annual  report  of 
General  Porter,  acting  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army,  presents  a  strong  plea  for  the  restoration  of 
the  army  canteen,  and  backs  up  its  conclusions  with 
figures. 

The  report  dwells  upon  the  evil  results  following 
the  passage  of  the  anti-canteen  act,  which,  it  is 
said,  undoubtedly  has  caused  the  location  near  mili- 
tary reservations  of  resorts  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  which  pander  to  the  appetites  and  passion 
of  those  enlisted  men  who,  largely  by  reason  of  the 
prohibition  in  question,  frequent  the  same.  These 
resorts  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  military  author- 
ities, and  their  presence  is  highly  detrimental  to  mil- 
itary discipline.  If  the  men  were  permitted,  as  under 
the  canteen  system,  to  procure  a  reasonable  amount 
of  drinks  in  barracks  and  under  the  supervision  of 
their  officers,  the  effect  undoubtedly  would  be  condu- 
cive to  military  discipline  and  reduce  the  number  of 
court-martial  trials  for  offense  due  to  drunkenness. 

I  shall  have  to  confess,  friends,  that  I  do 
not  know  any  thing  about  General  Porter 
who  is  quoted;  but  even  if  he  is  acting  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  there  is  some- 
thing queer  about  this  man.  This  whole 
thing  is  gotten  out  by  the  brewers,  because 
they  are  grabbing  at  the  last  straw  to  save — 
I  was  going  to  say  themselves,  but  I  mean 
their  business,  from  destruction.  The  de- 
struction comes  the  other  way.  When  these 
things  are  sifted  down  we  find  every  time 
that  it  comes  from  some  intemperate  official. 

Let  me  quote  again:  "These  results  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  military  authori- 
ties."    What   does   it  mean  in  this  United 

*  Since  clipping  the  above  from  the  Leader  I  discov- 
er the  Plaindealer  of  the  same  date  contains  substan- 
tially the  same  thing  as  that  of  the  Leader;  but  they 
give  the  following  additional,  in  quotation-marks,  in- 
dicating that  they  got  it  from  another  source. 

"  If  legislation  prohibiting  saloons  within  one  and 
one-eighth  miles  of  a  military  post  were  followed  in 
all  States  the  effect  would  undoubtedly  be  conducive 
to  military  discipline,  and  reduce  the  number  of  court- 
martial  trials  for  offenses  due  to  drunkenness." 

t  When  the  Anti-saloon  League  of  Ohio  was  first 
started  it  was  my  privilege  to  contribute  the  first  $,500 
through  Mr.  Metcalf,  of  Elyria,  who  gave  a  like  sum. 
Brother  Metcalf  explained  to  me  that  the  reason  of 
his  opposition  to  the  open  saloon  was  a  lot  of  picture 
cards  he  took  out  of  his  pocketbook,  spreading  them 
out.  They  were  obscene  pictures  calculated  with 
hellish  ingenuity  to  inflame  the  passions  of  youth  or 
those  already  inflamed  by  drink.  He  said  he  had  him- 
self gone  into  saloons  and  picked  these  cards  up  from 
off  the  counters  in  various  cities;  and  he  said  that  that 
alone  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  Hghthing  the  sa- 
loon as  long  as  God  gave  him  breath. 


States  of  America  to  have  a  great  general 
make  such  a  statement?  Are  they  unable 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  low  dives, 
and  gambling  and  drinking  places,  close  by 
where  our  armies  are  located?!  What  a  con- 
fession! While  I  have  the  other  two  clip- 
pings in  hand,  here  is  still  another  one  that 
was  just  handed  me,  clipped  from  the  Balti- 
more News  of  Aug.  16;  but  I  have  space  to 
quote  only  the  head-line: 

"All  North  Carolina  may  soon  be  'dry.'  " 
May  God  be  praised  for  such  things  that 
are  coming  now  thick  and  fast;  and  may  we 
each  and  all  rejoice  that  it  is  our  privilege 
here  in  the  United  States  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  open  saloon  shall  be  no  more. 


MY  DUCK  STORY. 

Yes,  friends,  and  it  is  a  good  one  too.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  five-pointed  story,  and  each 
point,  I  think,  is  something  not  only  of  val- 
ue but  not  generally  known.  The  first  point 
I  got  from  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Philip  Bolei,  who 
lives  two  miles  out  of  town.  Last  winter  he 
had  four  ducks,  mostly  Pekins,  but  with  a 
dash  of  Indian  Runner  blood.  A  bee-keep- 
er who  was  here  for  supplies  sold  him  a 
Pekin  drake  for  $1.50.  He  began  in  Febru- 
ary setting  the  duck's  eggs  under  a  hen;  and 
last  evening  Mrs.  Root  and  I  went  over  to 
see  his  family  of  ducks,  all  from  the  four  he 
wintered  over.  He  has  raised  over  200,  big 
and  little.  Those  hatched  in  February  sold 
for  60  cents  each;  and  a  brighter,  happier 
family  of  ducks  I  never  saw.  The  above 
(from  four  ducks  to  200  in  one  summer  and 
the  summer  not  nearly  over — only  August 
10th)  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  3  comes  in  here.  He  proposes 
to  sell  all  but  four  of  his  best  before  winter 
comes,  so  he  has  no  expense  of  wintering  a 
large  flock.  Of  course,  he  has  to  winter 
enough  of  the  common  fowls  so  as  to  have 
sitting  hens  for  business  in  the  spring.  He 
owns  two  incubators;  but  either  they  are  not 
first-class  or  else  he  has  not  got  the  "hang" 
of  them.  He  says  that  a  great  part  of  the 
time  12  eggs  under  a  hen  brought  forth  12 
ducks.  Now,  with  this  way  of  managing  he 
is  at  no  expense  for  buildings,  such  as  chick- 
en-coops, fixtures,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
His  ducks  have  the  range  of  the  farm,  and 
are  out  of  doors,  when  it  gets  to  be  warm 
weather,  day  and  night  —  no  expense  for 
buildings,  structures,  nor  appliances — that  is 
the  second  point. 

I  caught  on  to  my  third  point  a  few  days 
ago  when  I  went  over  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Vernon  Bui't,  the  champion  bee-keeper,  not 
only  of  Medina  Co.,  but  I  might  almost  say 
of  Ohio.  Well,  friends,  Mr.  Burt's  mother 
is  in  the  duck  business,  and  1  was  alive  with 
astonishment  and  enthusiasm  when  she  in- 
formed me  that  her  young  ducks,  just  hatch- 
ed, did  not  have  any  mother  nor  any  brooder, 
and  did  not  need  any.     I  remonstrated. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Burt,  these  baby  ducklings 
certainly  need  a  mother  till  they  get  old 
enough  to  eat— say  48  hours. ' ' 
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"Mr.  Root,  my  ducklings  are  always  old 
enough  to  eat.  1  never  saw  a  duck  that 
would  not  eat  if  it  had  a  chance.  They  will 
eat,  and  take  care  of  themselves  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  shell — that  is,  in 
any  decent  kind  of  summer  weather." 

I  saw  them  when  only  a  few  hours  old  at 
their  home,  contented,  without  any  mother 
or  brooder.  Of  course,  they  had  a  nice  warm 
little  box  just  right  for  the  number  of  ducks 
to  get  into  at  night.  Well,  Mr.  Bolei  said 
the  same  thing.  He  soon  found  that,  instead 
of  the  ducks  following  the  hen,  the  hen  would 
just  follow  the  ducks;  and  so  they  took  the 
hen  away  from  them,  and  the  ducks  got  along 
all  right,  and  the  hen  soon  commenced  lay- 
ing again. 

Now,  if  I  did  not  see  this  thing  going  on, 
at  two  different  "duck-farms,"  i  should  be 
incredulous.  No  mother  or  brooder  is  point 
No.  3. 

I  suppose  there  needs  to  be,  of  course,  a 
sufficient  number  of  ducks  —  say  a  dozen  or 
more — together  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat 
during  very  cool  nights.  Of  course,  you  will 
have  to  protect  them  from  rats  and  other 
enemies;  but  any  up-to-date  farmer  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  having  rats  on  his  premises. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  ever  saw  health- 
ier ducks.  In  fattening  his  ducks  for  mar- 
ket Mr.  Bolei  gives  them  all  they  will  eat; 
and  he  has  a  novel  scheme  for  giving  them 
corn  without  the  chickens  being  able  to  get 
it.  A  tight  box  that  will  hold  water,  say 
four  or  hve  inches  deep,  contains  their  corn. 
The  ducks  can,  of  course,  reach  down  in  the 
water  and  get  the  soaked  corn,  which  is  just 
to  their  taste.  The  chickens  can  see  the  corn, 
but  they  can  not  stand  the  water.  This  is 
point  No.  4.* 

Now,  point  No.  5  /have  not  quite  worked 
out;  but  it  does  work  out  over  in  China,  and 
the  Chinese  are  ahead  of  us  in  at  least  one 
industry — the  duck  business.  The  following 
letters  explain  themselves: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot;— As  you  are  interested  in  ducks  and 
incubators  I  send  you  a  letter  received  from  my  cousin 
in  China,  describing  their  method  of  hatching  duclis. 

Ellwood  City,  Pa.  J.  A.  EvAJJS. 

DUCKS  AND  DUCK  INCUBATORS  IN  CHINA. 

The  duck-hatching  establishments  here  turn  the  lit- 

*  The  above  method  of  having  corn  or  other  grain 
right  before  the  ducks,  where  they  can  get  it  when- 
ever they  want  it,  and  yet  have  it  secure  from  other 
prowlers,  even  rats  and  mice,  is  of  more  moment  than 
you  may  think  at  first.  I  am  now  feeding  my  six  In- 
dian Kunner  ducks  in  this  way;  and  I  can  put  corn 
enough  in  their  water-tank  to  last  them  a  week,  and 
it  is  securely  locked  up  from  any  other  vermin  that  I 
know  of.  We  often  hear  about  automatic  feeders  for 
poultry;  but  can  you  imagine  any  thing  more  automat- 
ic than  this?  The  corn  keeps  perfectly  good  and 
sweet  for  possibly  a  week  or  more  for  ducks,  and  it 
seems  to  be  just  to  their  notion.  You  may  remember 
that,  last  winter,  I  wrote  about  my  Leghorn  chickens 
just  beginning  to  fly,  and  I  called  them  my  "  Florida 
fiying-machines;"  but  my  Indian  Runner  ducks  are 
now  just  about  ten  weeks  old,  and  they  are  operating 
with  their  new-found  wings  every  day,  especially 
toward  evening;  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  find  about  as 
much  enjoyment  in  seeing  them  learn  to  fly  as  I  shall 
have,  if  I  live  long  enough,  in  seeing  people  learn  to  fly. 
May  be,  through  a  kind  Providence,  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  little  flying  myself.  May  God  be 
praised  for  the  unexplored  opportunities  that  still 
open  up  right  before  us  in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions. 


tie  chaps  out  by  the  thousand  during  the  season.  The 
process  of  artificial  incubators  is  so  old  that  the  duck 
has  long  since  lost  the  nesting  instinct  The  eggs  are 
put  into  bushel  b  iskets  which  are  placed  on  a  revolv- 
ing platform  in  a  small  oven  with  a  fireplace  at  one 
side.  After  two  weeks  the  eggs  are  transferred  to 
larger  beds  and  well  covered  with  pads.  The  only 
theremometer  us'd  is  the  eye.  The  eggs  are  touched 
to  the  eyelid  to  know  whether  they  are  warm  enough. 
After  the  third  day  all  eggs  are  candled,  and  the  non- 
fertile  ones  put  on  the  market. 
Yii-yiuo,  China,  Jan.  25.  J.  E.  Shoemaker. 

Now,  friends,  do  you  catch  on  to  point  No. 
5?  I  told  you  about  seeing  ducks,  after  they 
were  hatched,  getting  along  right  in  summer 
weather  without  any  mother  or  brooder. 
Well,  these  friends  of  ours,  the  Chinamen, 
have  gone  further  if  I  am  correct.  They 
have  discovered  that  the  animal  heat  from 
strong  fertile  eggs,  a  sufficientnumber  of  them, 
will  hatch  out  ducks  in  a  warm  climate,  with- 
out any  artificial  heat  in  the  way  of  mother  or 
incubator.  The  friend  in  China  who  writes 
the  letter  does  not  give  us  tj;ie  full  particulars; 
but  mv  impression  is  that  the  duck  eggs, 
after  tne  second  week,  are  so  well  insulated 
in  beds  with  "pads,"  as  he  expresses  it,  that 
they  hold  the  animal  heat  until  hatching 
time.  The  principle  must  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  tireless  stove  for  cooking,  that  is 
now  making  such  advances.  We  have  one 
already  installed  in  our  home,  and  I  expect 
to  tell  you  more  about  these  later.  It  was 
purchased  of  the  Caloric  Fireless  Cook-stove 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Now  can  any  of 
our  readers  tell  us  more  about  the  way  they 
hatch  ducks  in  China  without  any  artificial 
heat  after  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day? 


YELLOW   SWEET  CLOVER,  AND   ITS   WONDER 
FUL   PKOPEUTIES   AS   A   NITROGEN-GATH- 
ERER   FROM   THE    AIR. 

We  clip  the  following  from  a  late  issue  of 
the  Scientific  American.  Of  course  they  clo 
not  call  it  sweet  clover;  but  a  reference  to 
page  i03G  of  this  journal  settles  the  question. 

The  possibilities  of  certain  grasses  being  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  fertilizing,  and  thereby  reclaiming  for 
cultivation,  waste  stretches  such  as  sand  dunes,  has 
been  strikingly  demonstrated  upon  King  Island,  which 
is  situated  between  the  coasts  of  Tasmania  and  the 
Australian  mainland.  This  island  has  always  been 
an  arid  waste  of  sand  and  other  non-arable  soil.  Some 
few  years  ago,  however,  a  vessel  was  wrecked  off  the 
island,  and  when  broken  up  under  the  force  of  the 
waves,  a  number  of  the  sailors'  mattresses,  which 
were  stuffed  with  the  yellow-flowered  clover,  a  kind 
of  grass,  were  washed  ashore.  A  certain  quantity  of 
seed  was  contained  among  the  stuffing,  and  in  due 
course  these  look  root,  and,  owing  to  their  prolific 
growth,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  covered  the  sandy 
stretches  with  rich  verdure.  It  is  a  long-established 
fact  that  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants  have  the 
peculiar  capacity  of  fertilizing  a  waste  soil,  owing 
principally  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  thereby  enabling 
the  plants  to  draw  nitrogen  directly  from  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  case  of  King  Island,  owing  to  the  prop- 
erties of  this  yellow-flowered  clover,  what  was  pre- 
viously a  waste  stretch  of  sand  is  now  one  of  the  rich- 
est grazing  districts  in  the  Australian  continent.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  completely  changes  the  character 
and  color  of  the  soil  from  a  dirty  white  to  a  rich  dark 
brown  or  black  loamy  nature. 

When  I  get  back  to  Florida  again  during 
the  coming  winter  I  am  going  to  try  very 
hard  to  get  yellow  sweet  clover  to  flourish 
in  some  of  the  sandy  waste  places  in  that 
region. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thirty  years I  ship  gof)ds  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E>  Hilton 


Fremont,  Michigan 


nrOXV    is    the     'X'lxn.e    -to    Ox-dex-    IToi 


BEE-SUPPUES 


.A.Tn>  s.a.~ve:  sxoiwei'x- 


IT  will  oost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  Ket  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.  it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.  There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COg¥BPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL&  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


B 


NGHAIVI 
AND 


BINGHAM 

SELP  CLCANINO 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SIVIOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio:  '"The  cone  fits  inside 
the  cap  80  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  in  bide  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamil- 
ton, HI. :  "  This  is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  it  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  C'o.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  improvements." 

Marshfleld  Mfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
field,  Wis.:  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Biogham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new.so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKEBS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of 

Price  of 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

sys  '• 

8.5 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

2^   *• 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

.50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 


Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham   Uncapping-knife,  70c;  postage  10c. 
T.  F.  B:INGHAM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,   goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.     While  we  do  not  otTer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  pl^e  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A    I.    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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ADVANCE  BEE-VEIL  (postpaid)  50c 

Made  of  imported  French  tulle  veiling,  cotton  with  silk  face,  and  cord 
arranprement,  which  permits  the  wearer  to  handle  bees  in  shirt  sleeves, 
with  no  chance  of  bees  crawling  up  and  under  veil.  With  a  hat  of  fair- 
size  brim  you  are  as  cool  and  comfortable,  movements  as  free  and  unre- 
stricted, and  as  secure  from  stings,  as  if  you  were  at  the  sea-shore.  No 
wire  screen  dancing  around  and  wearing  the  hide  off  the  end  of  your  nose, 
and  the  cord  arrangement  does  away  with  the  hot,  stuffy,  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  other  veils.  Bee-stingers  are  extra  long  in  August;  get  our 
veil  by  return  mail  and  be  comfortable. 

Here  is  what  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation has  to  say  about  the  Advance  Bee-Veil. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  Platteville.  Wis.,  April  7,  1906. 

Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  one  of  your  veils.  N.  E.  France. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  Platteville,  Wis.,  April  14, 1906. 

Bee-veil  just  received  and  is  as  advertised,  the  best  on  the 
market.  Find  enclosure  for  ten  more  veils.  N.  E.  France. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  Platteville.  Wis.,  June  10,1907. 

Please  send  me  two  more  of  your  bee-veils.  I  have  tried 
all  kinds  and  yours  are  best  of  all.  N.  E.  France. 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  COMPANY,       GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. . .  for  ... 

ROOT'S  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenhaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog, 
ping   facilities   in 


Best  ship- 
the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 


IF 


You  wx-nt  BEST    GOODS 
QUICkg^T,  order  of  PEIRCE- 

B  0  0  T'^     O00D8    AND    PRICES 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


■ 


QUEENS  THAT  IT  PAYS   TO  BUY. 

Try  one  of  my  famous  $100  red-clover  breeder's  daugh- 
ters. Also  golden  queens  same  price.  After  May  1st— 
Untested.  50c,  13  for  $6;  select,  untested,  75c,  13  for  $9; 
tested,  $1.00.  Nuclei,  $1.00  per  frame,  without  queen. 
H.  A.  ROSS,  1709  Upper  2d  St.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


BEES  attd  SUPPLIES 

-  FR.OM  - 

NEW  YORK  Cin. 

For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  furnishing  every 
thing  the  Eastern  bee-keeper  needs.  Our  ofiflce  and 
warerooms  are  at  the  same  old  stand — 105  Park  Place, 
New  York.    Full  colonies  Italian  bees  in  new  hives. 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.I.  I.  J.STRINGHAM. 


r. 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  ordei'ing 
your  supplies 

i'lBoston 


V 


H.    H.    JEPSON 

1 82  Friend  St.    Phone  Hajrmarket  1 489- 


ITALIAN  QUEENS! 

Golden  and  three-band  stock;  fine  queens  and  fine 
honey-gatherers.    Untested,  50  cts.  each;  six,  $2.75. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 
W.  J.  FOREHAND,      FT.  DEPOSIT,  ALA. 
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Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLEN,  MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


NOW  READY 


to  fill  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades.  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON.  Lyonsvillc,Mass. 


1884 


1Q07 


New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year  now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees    and    queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M=  Jenkins 


V^etuni]>llai, 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DBPT.  B, 

303-304  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factoi'y 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 
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ITALIAN 


QUEENS 

^AND  NOTHING  BUT  ITALIANS 

A  superior  improved  strain,  Northern-bred,  are 
hardy  and  vigorous;  always  come  out  strong  in 
the  spring.  Our  stock  is  well  known,  and  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here.    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    :: 

Send  for  circular  and  list  of  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1. 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens. 
Breeders 


1 


B  75 
1  00 
1  50 
3  00 


$4  00 
5  00 
8  00 
5  00 


$7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


Young  queens  from  our  improved  stock  is  the 
best  security  against  poor  seasons.  Requeen  now 
and  have  bursting  strong  colonies  in  the  spring. 
We  employ  500  swarms.  Queens  sent  outside  of 
United  States  or  Canada,  25  cts.  extra. 


QUEENS  NOW  READY  ! 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  AND    PURE  MATING   GUARANTEED. 


Address  all  orders  to 


QUIRiN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

ROSE  LAWN  QUEENS 

ABHASIANS:  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  •■  ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  queens,  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00. 

BAN  ATS :  The  backward  season  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  ship  these  before  July.  Choice  untested 
queens  from  imported  stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BANATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 


Golden  Italian  Queens 

Guaranteed— "  Nuff  Ced."  Untested,  75  cts.;  six, 

CO;  dozen,  $8.00.    Select,  25  cts.  extra.    Tested, 

$1.25  up.    Your  order  right  back,  if  you  say  so, 

if  order  can  not  be  filled  in  two  or  three  days. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE,  FLA. 


ri 


R.  DECEN  <&,  CO. 

NEW  DURHAM,  N.  J. 

IMPORTERS    OF    QUEEN    BEES. 

Banats  from  Hungary. 
"Echte  Liineburger  Heide  Bienen  " 
for  late  flow.    Very  prolific.    From  Hamburg  queens 
are  in  charge  of  responsible  parties  who  will  care  for 
them  across  the  ocean,  thus  eliminating  the  danger 
of  the  mail-bag.    Price  $5.00  each. 


Caucasian  and  Long-  j^ 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

lQ05i  '0  6  Queen«breeder  in 
Ai>iaa>9r  of  Dept.  of  A.^s>iculture, 
MTasHin^ton,  D.  C.      yf    "f    ^    ^    ^ 

Both  Races.      1        6      12  1 

Untested,  $  .60  $3.35  $6.50  Tested  $1.25 

Select  "  .75  4.00  7.50  Select  Tested,  1.50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Queens  from  G5  Cents  \Jp ! 

Bred  from  Root's  Imported  Italians. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  wants. "  .    . 
C.  M.  CHtircK,  Arnold,  Pa. 


MINNESOTA  QUEENS 

Nothing  Better.       Try  Them. 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians. 
We  warrant  our  bees  free  from  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  of  all  queens.  We  want 
your  orders  and  will  fill  them 
promptly  on  and  after  June  1st,  at 
75  cts.  untested,  and  $1.25  for  tested 
of  either  strain.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  a  circular.  Send  your  orders  to 

MENNIE  &  FENTON, 

Pine  Island,     .     .     Minnesota. 

Taylor's  Strain  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 
J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 


Italian  Queens 

Fine  young  prolific  three  and  five 
banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  Untested,  only  60  cts. ,  or  $6.00 
a  dozen;  tested,  75  cts.,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  extra  fine  queen,  $1.00.  Di- 
rections for  introducing  go  with 
every  queen. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,    ALMA,  MO. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist,       Hondo,  Texas. 
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W.  H.  Laws  says,' 


If  there  is  a  queen-breeder  who  can  boast  of  better  stock  let  him  trot  out 
the  proof.    Testimonials  enough  to  fill  this  book.    Will  give  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C.  King,  Washington,  D.  C,  writes,  "For  two  years  I  have  had  one 
of  your  queens  in  my  apiary.    Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb  honey;  last  season  she  actually 
stored  while  other  colonies  starved.    I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my  three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  fine  breeding  queen;  stock  up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  coming 
season.  Single  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Extra  select  breeders,  $5.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.    Texas. 


BREEDING- 
QUEENS 


AT  THIS  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR  better 
queens  are  bred  than  at  any  other.  This 
is  natural,  as  the  conditions  are  most  fa- 
vorable to  a  high  organic  development  of  the 
queen.  For  this  reason  this  is  the  time  of  times 
to  look  around  for  a  breeding-queen  of  high 
quality.  By  watching  the  performance  of  a 
queen  now,  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  judge 
what  she  can  do.  Those  who  intend  to  get  a 
new  breeder  for  next  season's  operation  ought 
to  bear  this  in  mind  and  get  in  their  order  for 
what  they  will  need  in  ample  time.  Even  if 
they  do  not  require  the  queen  at  once  it  would 
be  safer  and  better  in  every  way  to  order  now 
what  is  needed. 

Spring  compared  with  summer  is  a  poor  time 
to  order  select  breeding-queens  by  mail  for 
several  reasons,  and  we  advise  parties  desiring 
an  extra-tine  breeder  to  send  their  orders  now. 
If  desired  we  will  retain  the  queen  till  next 
spring,  sending  it  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. We  desire  to  impress  on  our  customers 
that  it  takes  careful  observation  during  the 
height  of  the  breeding  season  to  determine 
just  what  a  queen  is  worth  as  a  breeder  for 
producing  fancy  stock.    Prices  are  as  follows: 

Breeding-queen $5.00 

Select  Breeding-queen  7.50 

Extra-select  Breeding-queen.   .10  00 
Special  breeding-queens  at  $25.00  and  up  a  mat- 
ter of-  correspondence. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  O. 


QUEENS 

are  sent  out  by  our  firm;  should  any  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  promptly  replace  them.  Try  our  strain  of 
three-band  Italians;  they  will  not  disappoint  you. 
Tested  queens,  $1  each;  untested,  75  cts.,  $8  per  doz. 
J.  W.   K.  SHAW  &  CO.,  LOREAUVILLE,  IBERIA  PA.,  LA. 


Moore's  Long  Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  II; 
6,  «5;  12,89.  Tested,  »1.50;  6,  «g. 
Breeder8,l3.B0.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS.    -    ORANGE,  CAL 


Queens 


IMPORTED 


Cauca- 
sians, 


'"^'^— '  —^^^^^^    Carnio- 

lans, 
Cyprians,  and  Banats  (Hungarians).  Larg- 
est stock  in  America.     Choice  breeding- 
queens   by  return   mail.      $4.00    each. 
FRANK  BENTON,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


QUEENS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  till  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint, Mich., says :  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4;  doz., 
$7  50.    Select,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


QUEENS 


GOLDEN  ALL  OVER 

and  THREE-BANDERS. 

Untested,  60  cts.  each;  6  for  $3.50;  tested,  85  cts. 
each,  6  for  $4.90.  We  can  send  queens  by  return 
mail.  Our  queens  are  extra  tine  this  year.  Make 
money-orders  payable  on  West  Fork,  Arkansas. 

DANIEL  WURTH  &  GRANT,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.        H.  ALLEY,  Wenham.  IVIass. 

Try  the  Robey  strain  of  three-banded  Italians  that 
have  become  so  famous  all  over  the  country  as  honey- 


gatherers.    W.   L.  Coggshall  and  E. 

have  both  said 

ings  to  Glean 

tracting    they 

better     filled 

they    came    to 

taining   the 


QUEENS 


W.  Alexander 
in  their  writ- 
iNGs  that  in  ex- 
always  found 
combs  when 
coloni e s  con- 
Robey    queens. 


Many  of  the  largest  honeyproducers  of  this  and 
other  countries  use  the  Robey  queens  and  pronounce 
their  bees  high-rollers  for  honey.  Warranted  queens, 
75  cts.  each,  $4.25  for  six.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 

L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,W.Va. 

Special  Offer. 

For  the  next  ni  lety  days  I  will  sell  my  choice  Italian 
red-clover  honey-queens  at  the  following  prices:  un- 
tested, each  75  cts.;  half  doz..  $4;  tested,  $1  each;  six,$5. 
Every  queen  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Fred  Leininger,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 


5  00    YOUNG    RED-CLOVER 
AND    CAUCASIAN    QUEENS 

SS'  Ready  now  at  75  cts.  each ;  tested,  81.00. 

[.  ROUTZAHN  BIGLERVILLE,  PA. 
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T^ABCofBeeCulture 

(and  the  XYZas  well). 

IT  is  only  two  years  since  we  undertook  to  revise  a  new  edition  of  our  A  B  C,  num- 
bering 15,000  copies;  yet  the  general  advanc3  along  all  the  lines  of  bee-keeping,  and 
the  demand  for  the  A  B  C,  have  been  so  great  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  com- 
pletely over  our  work  again  and  issue  another  edition,  larger  and  better  than  the  last. 

A  COMPLETE  REVISION. 

When  we  started  on  the  work  of  revising  the  ABC  book  we  had  no  intention  of  submitting  it  to 
any  great  changes,  more  particularly  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  out,  as  the  old  edition  was  nearly 
exhausted.  But  as  the  work  of  revision  progressed,  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  extensive  alterations 
and  additions— so  much  so  that  the  book  itself  will  be  considerably  larger.  To  meet  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter illustrations  we  had  to  provide  a  higher  and  more  expensive  grade  of  paper.  These  two  factors 
compelled  us  to  raise  the  price  of  the  new  edition,  for,  as  most  bee-keepers  are  aware,  the  A  B  C  is  sold 
on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 

PRACTICALLY  A  NEW  WORK  ON  BEES. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  staff  of  Root  experts  we  have  been  assisted  by  W.  K.  Morrison,  who  has 
entirely  rewritten  many  of  the  articles  having  to  do  with  the  scientific  side  of  bee-keeping,  besides  read- 
ing and  editing  much  of  the  other  work  as  it  went  along.  Mr.  Morrison  has  traveled  over  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  almost  every  island  in  the  West  Indies,  a  large  portion  of  South  America,  iind  also 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Europe,  so  that  the  new  ABC  will  be  world-wide  in  its  application, 
and  sectional  ideas  largely  eliminated.  While  the  new  book  is  American  in  its  makeup  from  start  to 
finish,  in  no  sense  can  it  be  termed  local  to  this  country,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  as  useful  to  a 
bee-keeper  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  West  Indies,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Europe,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  countries,  as  it  has  been  found  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States. 

VERY  PRACTICAL. 

In  doing  this  the  practical  side  of  bee-keeping  has  not  been  slighted;  on  the  contrary'we  have  kept 
the  dollar  and  cents  side  of  the  bee-business  constantly  in  view,  for  we  recognize  the  fact. that  bee- 
keeping must  be  made  to  pay  or  it  ceases  to  exist. 

LARGER  THAN   BEFORE. 

While  the  new  edition  is  larger  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  in  no  sense  padded  with  useless  material; 
on  the  contrary  much  of  the  work  is  n'^cessarily  condensed  after  the  manner  of  an  encyclopedia.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  average  bee-keeper  has  not  a  superabundance^of  time  on  his  hands,  and  we 
have^tried  to  meet  his  views  of  the  matter. 

THE   NEW  PURE-FOOD  LAW. 

In  conformity  with  the  changes  now  going  on,  new  articles  on  sugar,  honey,  glucose,  and  nectar 
have  been  provided;  also  others  on  the  law  of  bees,  and  foul-brood  laws.    These  features  alone  are  valu- 

"^^^  HONEY-PLANTS. 

The^question  of  honey-plants  is  very  important  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  locality  for  bees,  and 
this  has  been  carefully  rewritten,  in  many  cases,  so  that  the  beginner  in  most  parts  can  get  a  fair  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  his  locality  for  bee-keeping.  In  every  case  the  s^cientific  name  accompanies  all 
common  names  of  honey-plants,  so  that  the  information  conveyed  will  be  found  useful  in  all  parts  of 

^^^"°^^^  QUEEN-BREEDINC. 

As  the  readers  of  Gleanings  are  fully  aware,  rapid  strides  are  being  made~all  along  the  line  in 
scientific  queen-breeding,  and  the  usual  article  on  this  subject  has  been  recast  to  suit  the  times. 

MAKING  AND  RENDERING  WAX. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  improvements  have  been  rtccntly  effected  in  this  department,  neces- 
sitating an  entire  change  in  this  subject.  Mr.  H.  H.  Root  has  written  this  after  much  study  and  many 
experiments  POWER-DRIVEN    EXTRACTORS. 

These  have  been  dealt  with  under  the  subject  of  "  Extracted  Honey,"  so  that  the  owner  of  such  an 
outfit,  or  the  bee-keeper  who  desires  to  get  one,  will  have  the  necessary  information  at  his  elbow  at  all 

*™''^  DISEASES  OF  BEES. 

So  much  has  been  learned  about  the  inner  workings  and  origin  of  bee-diseases  that  this  is  absolutely 
new  in  this  edition.  While  the  article  under  this  head  is  necessarily  brief,  it  covers  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  it  now  stands.  E.  R.  Root,  the  editor-in  chief,  has  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  this  so 
that  the  average  bee-keeper  can  thoroughly  understand  it. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has  always  been  famous  for  its  illustrations,  which  are  calculated  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  average  bee-kepper,  making  him  more  determined  than  before  to  excel  in 
his  chosen  pursuit  or  avocation.  Price  $1.50  postpaid;  $1  25  by  freight  or  express,  not  prepaid.  For 
sale  by  all  booksellers  and  supply  dealers. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  olassifled  columns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  shonld  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  yon  must 
•ay  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
oolumne  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Six  salesmen  wanted  to  introduce  our 
new  State  surveys.  An  absolute  new  idea  and  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  energetic  men. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale. 


Printing.— 100  envelopes,  100  letterheads,  70  cents 
postpaid.    Samples  free- 

J.  B,  Underwood,  Deerlick,  Ky. 

For  Sale.— New  patent  on  bee-hive.    For  particu- 
lars write 

Chas.  Spiebling,  Dolton  Station,  111. 


For  Sale.- 
condition. 


20-light  acetylene  generator,  iirst-class 
G.  A.  Watt,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale. — Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain.  2.5  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Dtiby,  St.  Anne.  111. 


Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

Fcbnas  &  Maddox,  552  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fob  Sale  —Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baldridgb,  Kendaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 1000  Hoffman  metal-spacd  frames, 
brand-new,  $11.90;  10  Root  fp-een-matirg  nucleus  hives, 
nailed  and  painted.        Harry  C.  Klab^fenbach. 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 

For  Sale.— Beautiful  long-haired  Angora  and  Per- 
sian kittens,  some  white  and  other  colors.  Prices 
low.    Siamp-for  description. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— The  following  foundation-mills.  Wish 
to  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Write  for  sample  if  inter- 
ested, and  fuller  information  will  be  given  about  any 
mill. 

Mill  No.  1— U-in.,  old-style  high  frame,  in  perfect  or- 
der, price  $15  00. 

Mill  No.  2— 6-in.,  old-style  high  frame;  has  had  a  pin 
run  through  the  rolls,  otherwise  is  in  good  order; 
price  $8.00. 

Mill  No.  3  -12-in.  new  style,  large  rolls,  used  but  very 
little,  in  perfect  order;  price  .$25.00. 

Mill  No  4— 12-in.  blank  rolls,  used  but  little,  in  per- 
fect order;  price  $20.00. 

Mill  No.  ,5— 6-in.  mill,  new  style,  in  perfect  order, 
used  but  little;  price  $12.00. 

W  W  BLISS,  Duarte,  Cal. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


For  Sale.— Furnished  home  and  up-to-date  apiary. 
Fine  honey  location,  on  trolley  line;  $5400. 

D.  R,  Keyes,  Rt.  4,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

For  Sale.— 320  acres,  stock,  tools,  and  bees,  at 
$16,00  per  acre.  Plenty  of  wood  and  running  water; 
eight  miles  back  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mrs.  J.  Kaets,  Vista,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Apiary  of  125  colonies  in  Central  Wis- 
consin. Good  location,  some  surplus  every  season. 
For  further  particulars  address 

Ernest  Eggeman,  Rt.  2,  Neill'sville,  Wis. 

For  Salk.— Beps,  250  colonies,  10-frame  hives  with 
fixtures:  4  yards;  22  acres  land,  12  under  fence,  the  rest 
timber;  first-class  buildings;  part  cash,  balance  time. 
Z.  H  Zeiner,  Bard,  Ark. 

For  Sale.— The  oldest  and  best  bee-supply  business 
in  the  South.  Twostory  brick  factory,  fully  equipped, 
two  large  apiaries,  and  a  good  trade  in  queens  and 
bees.  Reason  for  selling,  approaching  old  age.  and 
other  interests.  Full  particulars  bv  mail.  Address 
Bee-Supplies,  Box  474,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale.— 230  colonies  of  bees  and  50  acres  of  land 
—an  ideal  mountain  health  home;  first-class  white 
and  black  sage  honey  range;  young  orchard;  many 
varieties  of  berries;  pure  water;  hot  mine  al  springs 
near;  %  mile  to  telephone  and  postofflce.  Price  $2800; 
$1000  down,  balance  in  3  years  at  6  per  cent. 

J.  E.  Green,  Matilija,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — 652  acres  of  choice  land  in  the  prairie- 
belt  of  east  Mississippi,  situated  12  miles  east  of  Ma- 
con. Miss.  Telephone  and  R.  F.  D.;  100  acres  in  young 
hard-wood  timber;  400  acres  in  pasture;  Bermuda, 
melilotus,  lespedesa,  white  clover,  and  blue  grass 
predominating;  about  half  this  land  will  grow  alfalfa, 
which  can  be  cut  six  or  seven  times  each  year.  Also 
700  stands  of  ItaMan  bees  in  three  yards;  my  average 
for  15  years  has  been  about  $8.00  per  stand— no  disease, 
no  failure  in  15  years;  75  head  of  high-grade  Jersey 
cows;  butter  sells  for  20  cts.  in  summer  and  25  cts.  in 
winter,  and  the  demand  has  never  been  filled.  Im- 
provemeuts— 7-room  house,  barn  accommodating  52 
cows;  barn  for  horses:  10  cabins,  400  acres  fenced  in 
four  pastures,  best  of  water  in  abundance.  Fine  and 
healthful  climate.    Write  for  further  particulars. 

Geo.  a.  Hummer.  Prairie  Point,  Miss. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Queens— Red-clover  strain;  imported  mothers, leath- 
ercolor,  $1,  A.W.Yates,3  ChapmanSt.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

For  Salf.— Fine  goid'^n  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  ."^0  cents.         J.  P.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— Bees,  3'i  colonies  in  10  frame  L.  hives. 
All  in  splendid  conditi  m.  C.  E.  Phillips, 

R.  Route  5.  .Sp-  ingfleld,  Mo.. 

For  Sale — 400  colonies  of  bee?;  2  apiaries  in 
Delta.  Colorado;  2  apiaries  in  New  York,  in  tie  buck- 
whetit  location       W.  L..  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale —Untested  Italian  and  Carniolan  que 3ns 
at  75  cts.  each;  virgins  at  30  cts. 

P-DW.  Reddout.  Box  62,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Tested  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  un- 
tested, 55  ct>.  each,  or  6  for  $3  00.  Make  money  order 
on- Canton,  Mo.  W.  Simpson.  Meyer,  111. 

For  Sale.— Mismated  Italian  queens  now,  at  30 
cts.  each;  50  more  about  Sept.  15.  No  more  untested 
for  sale  this  season. 

B.  F.  AvERiLL,  Howardsville,  Va. 

For  Sale.— By  return  mail  or  money  refunded. 
Italian  queens,  each,  7.5c;  6  for  .$4.  Caucasian  queens, 
each  $1;  6  for  $5.    Warranted  purely  mated. 

D.  J.  Blocheb,  Pear!  City,  111. 
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Fob  Sale.— Fine  untested  Carniolan  queens;  bred 
from  pure  Carniolan  mothers  50  cents  each 

F.  M.  Maybebby,  Lederachsville,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale.— 300  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  with 
tested  queen  in  one-story  eipht-frame  Dovetailed  hive 
with  Hoffman  frames,  at  $3.50  each. 

F.  A.  Gbay,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale.— 100  select  tested  Italian  red-clover 
queens  at  80  cts.  each;  %  doz.,  $4.00;  untested,  each, 
60  cts.;  Vi  doz.,  $3.25.    I  guarantee  every  queen. 

Fbed  Lbiningeb,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— On  account  of  the  death  of  my  husband 
1  will  sell  at  a  bargain  fifteen  colonies  of  bees  with  su- 
pers, drone  and  queen  traps;  also  about  ten  empty 
hives,  nearly  all  standard  size. 

Susan  Kustabobdeb,  Lutcher,  La. 

Fob  Sale.— My  experience  with  red-clover  bees 
and  circular  of  queen-bees  for  the  asking.  Queens 
reared  by  the  most  improved  methods  to  get  good 
long-lived  queens.  Root  red-clover  stock,  the  best 
that  money  can  buy. 

A.  H.  Kanagy,  Milroy,  Pa. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.        N.  E.  Millee,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Wanted.— Physician  wishing  to  engage  in  bee  cul- 
ture as  a  side-line.    Good  locality.    Write  to 

Bee-man,  Filion,  Mich. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Qrel  L.  Hebshiseb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  new  double-barrel  shotgun 
and  new  reversible-back  camera  and  outfit  for  a  Barnes 
saw,  bees,  or  any  thing  I  can  use  in  the  apiary. 

M.  W.  Shephebd,  Wakeman,  O. 

Wanted.  —  ROOTS  and  HERBS.  We  need  all 
kinds.  We  have  advanced  our  price  for  Red  Clover 
tops  on  account  of  special  need,  and  will  pay  $7.00  per 
100  lbs.  for  several  tons.  It  is  necessary  to  write 
promptly  if  you  wish  to  collect  them.  The  work  is 
simple  and  profitable.  Blood  roots,  May-apple.  Wild 
Ginger,  Poke.  Golden  Seal,  and  others  are  needed  in 
large  lots.  A  rerised  book  giving  full  information 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  8  cts.  postage.  In  writing 
mention  this  ad.    Address 

J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.- To  buy  comb  and  extracted  honey  for 
cash;  car  lots  or  less.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  Detroit  Sts.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wanted.— Fancy  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Send  average  sample  of  extracted  honey, 
and  give  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Cbanb  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.   . 

R.  A.  Bubnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity; state  quality,  quantity,  and  price  f.  o.  b. 
The  Waxelbaum-Hbabd  Pboddcb  Co.,  Macon.  Ga. 

Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax.    Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— Well-ripened  extracted  basswood  and 
clover  honey.  Prompt  payment  on  receipt;  8  cts.  per 
lb.,F.  O.  B.  West  Bend. 

H.  C.  Ahlbbs,  Wf  St  Bend,  Wis. 


Wanted  —A  ton  of  basswood  extracted  honey. 
State  lowest  price. 

QUIBIN-THE-QUEBN-BBEBDBB,  BelleVUC,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x1% 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  seating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Chubch,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 

Fob  Sale.- 20,000  lbs.  light  extracted  honey,  well 
ripened  and  of  fine  quality,  in  new  60-lb.  cans.  Sam- 
ple, 10  cts.  James  McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

For  Saxb.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  CoGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Basswood  and  buckwheat  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans  and  200-lb.  kegs. 

W.  L.  CoGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey,  mostly 
iHxAH  plain  sections,  put  up  in  24-section  glass  front 
single-tier  cases.    Solicit  offers  on  car  lots  or  less. 
J.  E.  Pbyor,  Plateau  City,  Colorado. 

Fob  Sale — Extracted  honey  from  clover  and  al- 
falfa, ,  produced  by  the  Emery  Co.  Bee-keepers'  Asso'n. 
Car  lots  a  specialty.    Sample  and  prices  free 

Peter  Niblson,  Sec,  Huntington,  Utah. 

For  Sale.— 21  tons  California  sage  honey;  12  tons 
water- white  at  7  cts.;  9  tons  light  amber  at  6^  cts. 
F.  O.  B.  Piru,  California;  10c  for  sample. 

E.  F.  McDonald,  Piru,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Alfalfa  honey.  If  you  want  nice  honey 
for  the  table  try  a  can  of  Colorado  alfalfa  honey,  $5  a 
can  of  60  lbs.,  F.  O.  B. 

A.  A.  Lyons,  Ft.  Collins.  Col.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

For  Sale.— 9  cases  of  A  No.  1  and  6  cases  of  No.  1 
white  honey,  in  4x5  plain  sections;  20  section  no-drip 
cases  at  $3.20  and  $3.00  per  case.  On  cars  at  Lebanon. 
Very  fine  article.  R.  D.  Wilson,  Oakland,  Mo. 

For  Sale.- 1500  lbs.  of  extra-fine  clover  honey. 
This  honey  was  extracted  August  1st  from  new  combs. 
Since  extracting  it  has  been  kept  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  80  to  120°.  It  is  light  in  color,  and  of  a 
?'«/'!/  heary  bod}/.  In  fact,  I  am  so  proud  of  this  honey 
that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  mail  you  a  sample.  I  shall 
put  this  honey  up  in  clean  new  60-lb.  cans,  and  ask 
only  10  cts.  per  lb.  for  it.  Jay  North. 

North  Adams,  Mich. 

For  Sale.- We  have  a  small  quantity  of  honey  on 
the  hive,  curing,  that  will  be  extracted  about  August 
1st.  This  left-on-the-hive-all-summer  honey  will  be 
put  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  and  will  be  the  finest  article 
that  skill  and  pains  can  produce;  of  course,  it  costs 
more  to  produce  this  superior  honey  than  the  ordina- 
ry, and  it  is  worth  more.  It  is  from  white  clover  and 
wild  red  raspberry.  Ask  for  free  sample.  The  price 
in  any  quantity  is  10  cts.  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  shipping- 
point.  E.  D.  Townsbnd,  Remus,  Mich. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


Queens. — Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue.  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place.  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain   honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co  .  Cal. 

Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Bantit. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Italian  Queens.— Golden  and    leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Babnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk.  O. 
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Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

iTAUtAN  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

ITAXJAN  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 

E.  SCOGGTN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


iTAiiiAN  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey:  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  TiTOFF.'Ioamosa,  Cal. 

•  Maplbwood  Apiary.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jbpson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
A.  T.  DOCKHAM,  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.       M.  E.  Tribblb,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.    Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


SWARTHMORE   Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprianqueens.E.  L.Pratt, Swarthmore.Pa. 


Golden  yellow  Italian  queens — my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrence,'  Doniphan,  Mo. 

ITALIAN  Bbbs,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro.  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DeMark,  Mehan,  Okla. 

For  Sale.- Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbbtt,  Staunton,  Va. 

I  must  say  to  my  friends,  please  do  not  send  me 
any  more  orders  for  queens  this  season,  as  my 
health  is  so  poor  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
queen-rearing.  Thanks  to  all  my  friends  for  their 
very  liberal  patronage.       W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 

GOLDBN-ALL-OVBR  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  Imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Sntdbr  Apiaries.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

QuBKNS.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Brbeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


A  JUST  PENALTY. 

We  learn  from  the  papers  that  the  tramp  mentioned 
on  page  1156  is  to  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  and  will  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  45  years. 
This  is  none  too  severe.  I  have  been  hoping  that  we 
might  soon  have  laws  that  would  make  the  penalty 
for  such  an  offense  the  same  as  that  for  murder;  and 
I  am  told  that  such  is  already  the  case  in  some  States. 


OUR  farming,  by  T.   B.   TERRY. 

The  above  book,  which  has  had  such  a  large  sale 
for  many  years,  and  sold  for  $1  50,  is  now  offered  for 
$1.00  bound  in  cloth,  or  only  50  cents  in  paper.  It 
contains  a  full  account  of  T.  B.  Terry's  successful 
fight  in  commencing  farming  in  a  locality  that  was 
not  considered  at  all  favorable.  The  book  ought  to 
be  worth  many  dollars  to  any  farmer,  especially 
young  farmers,  who  will  read  it  and  plan  their  work 
accordingly.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  you  order 
Gleanings  you  can  have  both  for  $1.25  in  paper  cov- 
ers, or  $1  50  in  cloth. 


sample  copies  of  gleanings. 
Our  readers  probably  noticed  that  in  a  recent  issue 
we  spoke  of  being  out  of  two  numbers  for  1906  and  two 
more  already  for  this  year.  We  print  2000  extra  copies 
of  each  issue  over  and  above  our  subscription  list.  A 
large  part  of  these  are  sent  for  sample  copies  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  Gleanings.  Another 
part  is  for  those  who  failed  to  get  their  regular  num- 
ber or  gave  one  of  their  journals  to  a  neighbor  bee- 
keeper, etc.  For  various  reasons  there  are  always 
more  or  less  calls  for  a  certain  issue.  Where  any  sub- 
scriber gives  any  neighbor  bee-keeper  one  of  his  jour- 
nals for  a  sample  copy  we  are  always  glad  to  replace 
it  free  of  charge;  or  if  any  particular  issue  fails  to 
reach  a  subscriber  we  are  glad  to  be  told  of  it  and  re- 
place it.  But  where  a  person  is  not  a  subscriber  of 
Gleanings,  and  wants  a  copy  of  some  special  number 
that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of,  we  shall  have  to  tell  him 
the  price  is  5  cents.  Of  course,  we  always  furnish  a 
sample  copy  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see"  what 
Gleanings  is  like;  but  we  reserve  the  privilege  of 
giving  you  whatever  number  we  happen  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of.  Some  years  ago  I  became  suspicious  that 
certain  persons  were  repeatedly  asking  for  sample 
copies  without  having  any  idea  of  subscribing.  I  sav- 
ed up  the  postal  cards  and  reminded  one  person  that 
I  had  them  on  file,  and  advised  him  to  send  us  pay  for 
what  he  had  gotten  by  "  sponging,"  and  he  sent  the 
pay.  Of  course,  there  is  only  a  very  small  number  of 
such  men  in  the  world,  who  want  something  for  noth- 
ing. Our  policy  is  to  be  liberal,  and  we  will  do  almost 
any  thing  for  those  who  become  interested  in  bee  cul- 
ture; and  we  always  expect  to  furnish  copies  of  our 
journal  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
bees  and  thinks  he  may  subscribe  for  our  journal. 
This  one  sample  copy  ought  to  be  sufficient,  and  there- 
fore we  ask  those  who  wish  a  second  copy  or  one  of  a 
particular  issue  to  send  along  5  cents  for  it. 


THE  ARMY  CANTEEN  — SHALL  IT  BE  RESTORED? 

On  page  1 157  I  quoted  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er concerning  this  matter.  Right  here  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit a  quotation  from  the  Woman' s National  Daily,  the 
concluding  part  of  which  is  right  to  the  point  —don't 
you  think  so? 

'  The  Judge  Advocate  of  the  army  explains  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  liquor-drinking  by  the  enlisted 
men  where  low  doggeries  are  allowed  in  the  vicinity 
of  military  posts.  He  points  out  that  Nebraska  pro- 
hibits drinking-resorts  within  two  miles  of  military 
posts,  and  two  other  States  have  laws  prohibiting  the 
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sale  of  liquor  within  a  mile  of  such  posts.  That  shows 
the  good  work  the  temperance  people  are  doing.  They 
are  meeting  the  contention  that  the  abolishment  of 
the  canteen  has  worked  injury  by  affording  vile  resorts 
for  the  soldiers  to  spend  their  money  and  obtain  drink. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  much  may  be  said  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  canteens,  they  are  gone  for  ever." 


MRS.   LEONORA  M.  LAKE. 

In  my  report  of  the  Anti-saloon  League  convention 
I  have  several  times  spoken  of  the  distinguished  speak- 
er, Mrs.  Lake,  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and  I  take  plea- 
sure in  clipping  the  following  from  the  Catholic  Vni- 
verse  of  August  9  in  regard  to  this  good  lady's  work: 

Mrs.  Leonora  M.  Lake,  of  St.  Louis,  an  enthusiastic  and  con- 
vincing speaker,  enijiliusized  cliiefly  the  jilace  of  woman  in  the 
total-abstinence  niovcnicut.  It  is  lier  instinct,  she  said,  to  pre- 
serve at  every  cost  tlic  lite  slie  lias  brought  into  the  world  by 
so  much  travail  and  pain,  and  nothing  else  so  menaces  this 
life,  so  makes  for  (Jegeneracy  and  misery  and  death,  as  the 
curse  of  drink.  She  touched  on  the  terrible  effects  of  intem- 
perance. Its  cost  In  money,  its  responsibility  for  the  filling  of 
almshouses,  insane  asylums,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  and  spoke 
strongly  of  the  ti-rrilile  ell'ei'ts  of  jjarents' addiction  to  drink 
on  their  unborn  i-liildren  for  ueneration  after  generation. 
Mrs.  Lake  liohls  tliat  it  is  [lolitical  cowardice  that  jirevents 
more  interest  in  the  total-abstinence  movement.  "  Look  at 
Cleveland,'"  she  said,  "  with  its  large  and  powerful  Catholic 
population.  Where  are  the  influential  Catholics  to-nighti 
Afraid  — afraid  of  the  liquor  element,  afraid  of  identifying 
themselves  with  an  unpopular  movement." 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  theworlv  Mrs.  Lake  has  done  throughout  our 
land.  I  might  say  that  she  by  her  talk  has  succeeded 
in  banishing  the  saloons  from  more  than  one  locality 
where  the  effort  would  probably  have  failed  without 
her  assistance. 


SUFFERERS  FROM  RHEUMATISM;  WHERE  THEY  CAN 
BEST  GET  RELIEF. 

Mr.  Roof  :—C&n  you  or  any  readers  of  Gleanings  give  me 
some  information  in  regard  to  what  section  of  the  country  Is 
best  for  ■•  rheumatics  "  to  spend  the  winter;  I  have  been  af- 
flicted for  eight  years  with  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  and 
each  spring  1  am  more  cripiiled.  until  nfiw  it  is  with  difficulty 
I  can  walk  at  all.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  treatment,  includ- 
ing the  baths  at  different  places,  but  was  only  temporarily 
benefited.  How  about  the  island  where  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  spends 
his  winters;     Any  information  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Holliday's  Cove.  W.  Va.  Mrs.  h.  Buchanan. 

We  gladly  give  place  to  the  above;  but  I  think  1 
shall  have  to  caution  our  afflicted  friend  against  plac- 
ing too  much  confidence  in  statements  from  parties 
who  are  financially  interested  — those  having  hotels, 
boarding-houses,  sanitariums,  or  having  real  estate  to 
sell.  I  think  we  may  say  that,  as  a  rule,  a  warm  cli- 
mate is  better  for  rheumatic  patients  than  a  colder 
one — especially  places  where  the  air  is  comparatively 
dry.  On  our  island,  with  water  on  all  sides  of  us. 
there  is,  very  much  of  the  time,  a  brisk  sea-breeze. 
While  this  seem  >  to  suit  me  exceedingly  well,  the 
old  residents  are  frequently  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
grip,  and  other  things  that  we  have  here  in  the  North. 
My  opinion  is  that  a  liann/e  of  climate,  especially  to- 
gether with  a  change  of  drinking-water,  also  a  change 
of  habits  and  pursuits,  oftentimes  gives  relief  to  many 
of  our  infirmities. 


DOING  MORE  THAN  YOU  ARE  PAID  TO  DO. 

On  page  913,  July  1,  I  tried  to  make  some  small  boys 
understand  that  the  way  to  get  a  raise  in  wages  is  to 
do  a  little  more  than  one  is  paid  to  do.  The  Sunday 
School  Times  has  such  ar  excellent  editorial  right 
along  this  line,  that,  after  reading  it  over  and  over 
again  to  myself,  I  have  concluded  to  give  it  here: 

"  No  man  can  be  '  kept  down'  who  always  does  a  lit- 
tle better  than  any  one  has  a  right  to  expect  of  him. 
And  no  man  ever  '  gets  to  the  top '  in  any  walk  of 
life  unless  he  does  just  this.  It  is  such  a  simple  rec- 
ipe for  sure  success,  and  is  so  often  called  attention 
to,  that  the  wonder  is  that  we  are  all  so  slow  to  adopt 
it.  The  man  who  only  fills  his  place,  and  no  more,  is 
likely  to  remain  a  fixture  in  that  place,  while  others, 
who  are  more  than  filling  their  places,  crowd  them- 
selves out  into  bigger,  better  positions.  Indeed,  the 
man  who  no  more  than  fills  his  place  is  likely  to  lose 
even  that  place  to  one  who  gives  evidence  of  being 
able  to  make  still  more  of  it.  Christ  himself  struck 
unmistakably  at  the  failure  of  stopping  with  our  own 
work  when  he  said,  'when  ye  shall  have  done  all  the 


things  that  are  commanded  you.  say.  We  are  unprofit- 
able servants;  we  have  done  that  which  it  was  our 
duty  to  do.'  We  begin  to  make  ourselves  profitable 
only  when  we  do  more  than  our  simple  duty." 


KIND  WORDS. 


GLEANINGS  IN  "  BOY  "  CULTUR8. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  add  my  word  to  the  many  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  of  the  efforts  you  are  mak- 
ing for  the  safe-guarding  of  our  homes  and  making 
this  country  of  ours  a  better  one.  Your  replies  to  the 
two  letters  you  have  received  from  the  fellows  who 
hate  righteousness  were  valuable,  not  so  much  because 
they  were  a  good  defense,  for  Christianity  needs  no 
defense,  but  as  showing  a  temjierance  in  your  expres- 
sion of  views  that  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  heat- 
ed style  of  our  misguided  friends  on  the  other  side. 

I  don't  have  time  to  raise  bees,  but  am  raising  boys, 
and  shall  continue  to  read  your  paper  as  long  as  I  get 
such  good  "Gleanings  in  Boy  Culture."  When  the 
boys  get  large  enough  I  shall  let  them  raise  bees. 

Richmond,  Va.  Asa  Johnson. 

Friend  J.,  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  very  high 
compliment  you  pay  me  in  regard  to  my  department 
in  this  journal;  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  do  not  know 
but  6oj/ culture  is  of  fully  as  much  consequence  to  our 
nation  as  bee  culture  is  to  the  readers  of  our  journal. 
What  do  the  friends  think  about  it — especially  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  both  lines':' 


I  like  the  little  periodical  very  much,  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  wishes  me  to  say  that  your  religious  articles 
are  helpful  and  good,  although  she  thinks  you  are 
just  a  little  bit  "  cranky  "  at  times;  but  she  is  willing 
to  put  up  with  that  if  you  will  continue  to  write  in  the 
future  as  helpfully  as  in  the  past.  I  am  a  minister, 
and  was  glad  to  find  a  little  religion  mixed  with  bee 
culture.    I  think  they  fellowship  nicely. 

DeKalb,  Miss.,  Aug.  6.  L.R.Simpson. 


KIND  WORDS   FROM  A  LADY. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:—!  am  sure  Mr.  Jorgensen  does  not 
realize  when  he  gets  his  money's  worth.  Mr.  C.  has 
taken  Gleanings  over  20  years  (and  kept  every  one); 
he  thinks  it  the  best  6<'e-journal  printed;  he  never 
looks  at  the  Home  papers.  I  have  been  reading 
Gleanings  for  eight  years;  also  Mr.  C.'s  back  num- 
bers. I  read  Home  papers  first,  then  all  articles  on 
flowers,  pollen,  etc.  I  think  it  the  finest  magazine  for 
the  price  in  America.  Long  live  A.  I.  R.  1  Keep  on 
punching  swindlers  like  T.  W.  Bryan. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  June  21.      Mrs.  B.  A.  Crosby. 


Convention  and  Fair  Notices. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  will  meet  at  Hutchinson,  Sept.  18, 19. 
All  persons  interested  in  bees  are  requested  to  be 
present.  This  meeting  occurs  during  the  State  Fair, 
and  there  will  be  reduced  rates  on  all  railroads.  Head- 
quarters for  bee-keepers  will  be  at  the  Hamilton 
Hotel.  O,  A.  Kebne,  Sec. 


OHIO  STATE  EAIB. 

The  premium  list  of  the  Ohio  Fair  to  be  held  in  Co- 
lumbus, Sept.  2-6,  does  not  offer  inducements  equal  to 
Indiana,  Illinois,  or  West  Michigan,  and  bee-keepers 
who  are  interested  in  making  an  exhibit  should  make 
the  management  aware  of  their  shortcomings,  so  that 
the  premiums  offered  next  year  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  status  of  the  industry  in  Ohio.  While  the 
premium  list  is  fair,  we  naturally  expect  something 
better  from  a  rich  State  where  bee-keeping  is  an  es- 
tablished industry. 


The  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association  have  decided 
to  ask  the  following  prices  for  honey  {wholesale): 
White  extracted,  IVA  to  12%c;  No.  1  comb,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 per doz.;  No.  2  comb,  $1.75  to  $2.25  doz.— Canadian 
Bee  Journal. 
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THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Portable  100-Candle  Power  lieht. 

Every  lamp  warranted. The  most 

brilliant, economical  light  made. 

No  grease,  dirt,  odor  or  smoke. 
AGENTS  WASTED  EVERYWHERE. 
THE    BEST   LIGHT   COMPANY, 
306  E.  5th  SI.,  Canton,  0. 


SELE 

THAT  LOOP 


MYERS   LOCK 
STITCH  AWL 

Makes  same  stitch  as  sew- 
ing machine.  Repairs 
s,  harness,  carpets, 
awning's,  sails,  glo^-es, 
mittens  saddles, 
robes,  comforts  or 
fur  coats.  You 
need  one,  your 
n  e  i  g  h  D  o  r 
needs  one 
every 
day. 


Costs    only 
$1.00,    prepaid. 
Get  one  and  se- 
cure the   agency 
in     your     locality. 
Every    one    buys    it 
Great  opportunity  for 
agents  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  One  agent  sold  lOU  in 
4  days.  Write  for  booklet  B  8 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO., 
6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 


METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Full  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  catalog.  Write  to-day. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223.  Flmlra.  N.  Y 


At  The 


Poultry  Journal,  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Number  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
nieces  in  oil,  costing  $1,000,  and 
Dookplansfor  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  We  will  tell  you  How 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
IS  Cord  BId'p.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


r^TTTCUSEDIN THIS  MAGAZINE 
K>\J  ls3  -^  ARE  FROM  - 
r/f£  MUGLER,  ENCRA  VI NC  CO. 

MUGLER,  BLOC.    CLEVELAND.  O/f/O. 


HONEY-PACKAGES  IN  TIN 

This  cut  shows  a  box  of  two  60-lb.  tin  cans,  which  is  the  stan- 
dard package  for  storing  and  shipping  extracted  honey.  It  is  far 
superior  to  barrels,  because  there  is  not  the  same  chance  for 
leakage,  or  taint  from  the  wood;  and,  being  square  they  econo- 
mize space.  Owing  to  light  honey  crops,  the  last  two  years,  the 
demand  has  been  light,  and  we  have  a  good  stock  bought  below 
the  prices  ruling  at  present.  To  reduce  this  stock  we  will  ship 
from  Medina  any  orders  mentioning  this  notice,  at  the  following 
special  prices:  One  box.  two  cans,-  80cts. ;  10  boxes,  $7.50;  2,5 
hoxes  or  over,  at  70  cts.  a  box.  One  box  of  one  can,  50  cts.;  10 
boxes,  $4.50;  25  boxes  or  more,  at  42  cts.  a  box. 

One-gallon  square  cans  with  li^-inch  cap.  100  in  a  crate,  at  $10.00 
per  100;  500  or  over  at  $9.00  per  100;  packed  10  in  a  case  at  $1.35 
per  ease;  10  cases,  $12  50. 


Sturwold's  Show-case. 


This  case  is  28  in. 
high,  20  in.  square, 
outside  measure,  top 
and  bottom.  The 
glass  of  which  it  is 
made  is  16X24.  The 
case  is  to  he  set  up 
in  any  grocery,  drug- 
store, or  any  other 
place  of  business 
where  you  want  your 
honey  exhibited  or 
sold.  The  frame  is 
of  chestnut,  filled  and 
varnished,  and  fin- 
ished in  natural 
grain.  Price,  plain, 
$5;  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, $5.50.  As  the 
glass  is  very  apt  to 

"=  be  broken  in  transit, 
we  will  ship  them,  if 
you  prefer, wlthglass 
boxed  separately,  at 
same  price.  In  flat, no 

■  glass  or  finish,  $2.50; 
glass  included,  $4.00. 


Screw-cap  Honey-gate  and  Can-screw  Wrench. 


Price  15  cts.;  by        Price  10  cts  ;  75  cts.  per  dozen. 

mail,  18  cts.  By  mail,  4  cts.  each  extra. 

We  furnish  the  gate  for  1%,  1%,  or  W  screw.  Other 
sizes  made  to  order  from  caps  you  may  furnish. 

The  wrench  fits  a  \%  screw,  and  can  be  used  on  \% 
or  smaller  by  bushing  between  cap  and  wrench. 

When  you  order  these  antes  semrate  from  cans  ive  can 
not  guarantee  a  .fit  unless  you  send  us  a  cap  from  the 
screiu  ivith  the  order. 


Sample  Mailing-blocks. 


Price,  each,  6  cts.;  by  mail,  9  cts. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  which 
hold  Vs  oz.,  with  cork,  put  up  in  a  mailing-block  with 
top  which  screws  on  and  is  easilv  removed. 
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Honey-Packages  in  Glass 

We  have  quite  a  variety  of  glass  packages  for  putting  up  honey  for  retail.    We  mention  first  our 

Half-  pound  Tumbler. 


This  is  shown  at  the  left  with  a  diamond  label,  No.  95.  These  include  tin 
cover  with  wax  or  parchment  paper  disk  for  sealing  tight.  No  labels.  Will 
hold  7  oz.  of  honey  when  filled;  and  the  price,  $5.50  per  barrel  of  32  dozen; 
5-bbl.  lots  at  $5.25.  In  reshipping-cases  of  4  dozen  packed  ready  to  reship. 
when  filled,  $1.00  per  case;  6  cases,  $5.70;  20  cases  or  over,  at  90  cents  ppr  case. 


No.  25 
Jar. 


This  holds  one  pound  of  honey;  has  an  opal 
cap  with  rubber  ring  and  lacquered  tin  screw 
rim  which  seals  tight.  Packed  in  reshipping 
cases  of  2  dozen  each;  price  $1.10  per  case;  6 
cases,  $6.30;  20  cases  or  more  at  $1.00  per  case. 


Tiptop 
Jar.  ^ 


We  keep  these  in  two  sizes,  for  half  and  one  pound  of  honey.  The  shape  of 
the  jar  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It  has  a  glass  top,  a  rubber  ring,  and  a  spring-top 
fastener.  Packed  a  gross  in  a  crate  at  $5.00  per  gross  for  1-lb.,  or  $4.50  for  the 
half-pound  size.  We  have  them  also  packed  in  reshipping-cases  of  2  dozen 
each  at  $1.10  per  case  for  1-lb.  size;  6  cases,  $.5.30;  20casesor  over  at  $1.00  per  case. 
Half-pound  size,  $1.00  per  case;  $5.70  for  6  cases,  or  90  cts.  per  case  in  20-case  lots. 


vSimplex  Jar. 


This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  jars  we  ever  handled.  The 
factory  making  them  was  wrecked  last  August,  and  we  have 
been  unable  since  to  secure  any  more  of  the  size,  which  holds  one  pound.  We  can 
supply  the  next  larger  size,  which  holds  18  oz.  of  honey.  Packed  in  reshipping- 
cases  of  2  dozen.  Price  $1.15  per  case;  6  cases  for  $6.60;  in  20-case  lots  or  over  at 
$1.05  per  case.  We  still  have  at  Philadelphia  a  few  cases  of  the  1-pound  size 
which  may  be  had  from  there  while  they  last,   at  the   same  price   as    above. 


Sq. 
Jar. 


HersHiser 
Jars. 


These  jars  were  designed  for 
use  in  the  honey  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  and  are  very  neat  and 
attractive.  They  have  cork- 
lined  aluminum  caps  which  seal 
them  tight.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes  square 
and  three  sizes  round.  The  1-lb.  size  in  each 
style  is  shown  in  the  first  two  cuts  at  the  left. 
H-lh.  square  Hershiser  jars,  doz.,50c;  $5.40  per  gross 

%-\h.        "  55c;    6.00    " 

1-lb.        ■'  80o;    9.00    " 


2 -lb. 

i^-lb.  round 

1-lb. 

2 -lb. 


1.00:  10.80 
60o;  6.60 
75c;  8.40 
1.10;  12.00 


The  ordinary  square  jar  to  seal  with  cork,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  cut  at  extreme  left,  is  very  largely 
used  for  honey.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes.  The 
1  and  2  lb.  sizes  are  packed  %  gross  in  a  package; 
the  smaller  sizes  one  gross.    Price  including  corks: 

5-oz.   square  jar 35c  per  dozen;  $3.25  per  gross 

8-oz.  "  45c    "         "         4.25      " 

1-lb.  "  60c    "  "         5.75      " 

2-lb.  "  75o    "  "         7.50      " 
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PROMPT  :  SHIPMENTS 

If  you    are    in   a   rush    for  supplies    at   present,  send  us  your  orders.     We  have   a 

Lar^e   Stock   of   R.oot   Company's   ^Supplies 

on    hand    to    fill    orders    promptly.     Also   a 

Fine  :  IvOt  :  of  :  Italian  :  Queens  :  and  :  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  thi'ee  frame  nuclei  and  full  colonies.     Send  for  our  40-page  catalog. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co.,  High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


STRICTLY  PURE  ALL 


White  Lead  Paint 

MADE  FRESH  TO  ORDER 


0:Xz€iU^ 


Two  Full  Gallons  Frae  to  Try.     Sold  on  Time. 
Purity  Guaranteed.      Freight  Prepaid. 


L 


Dutch  Process  White  Lead — strictly  pure, 
well  settled,  aged,  raw  Linseed  Oil  made  from 
Northern  grown  selected  flax  seed — pure 
Spirits  of  Turpentine  and  pure  Turpentine 
Drier,  and  the  necessary  tinting  colors  and 
nothing  else. 

This  paint  stands  the  tests  of  any  chemist — 
this  I  guarantee  under  SIOO.OO  cash  forfeit. 

I  will  give  that  sum  of  money  to  any  chem- 
ist who  will  find  any  adulteration  in  this  paint. 
It's   just  what  it's  name   implies — the    Roll 
of  Honor  Brand. 

It  meets  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  Pure  Paint 
Laws  and  more. 

I  challenge  the  world  on  this 
Roll  of  Honor  Brand — and  as  I 
make  it  to  order  for  each  in- 
dividual user — ship  it  fresh  as 
soon  as  made  that  you  may  get 
all  of  its  life  right  on  your 
buildings — it's  assuredly  the 
best  paint  in  the  world  to  buy. 
I  want  to  tell  you  more  about 
my  Made-to-Order  paint  propo- 
sition— want  to  send  you  my 
Big  Fresh  Paint  Book,  together 
with  samples  of  colors  to 
choose  from — and  tell  you   all  about  my 

Three  Great  Chase 
Made -To -Order  Paints 

lHy  Itoll  of  llonnf  liranti — tut/  -tO-fiO 
Tjfuil  ami  Xim-  I'tiint—untl  my  O.  ii. 
Vhase  Mtiirahility  I'tiint. 

Wlien  yon'veread  these  books  I'm  sure  yon  will  be 

,,_•„,  c^^  ■     ■,      -r,  TIM-.      T        J    convinced  that  it  will  be  more  economy— anil  more 

My  O.  L.  Chase  Strictly    Pure  White    Lead    satisfaction— for  you  to  let  me  make  your  paint  to 

Paint — The  Roll  of  Honor  Brand — an  allivliite    order,  than  to  buy  palntofany  otlierkind— made  in 

Lead  paint— IS   made  from  strictly  pure  Old    any  otlicrway.WritelortbeseBooksatouce— ('ji/ui/^ 

Om  i.  CHASE,   The  Paintman,    DepU  24  ,  Stm  Louis,  Mom 


I  am  the  Paintman. 

I  make  Paint  to  order — for  the  individual 
user. 

I  sell  it  direct  from  factory — at  factory 
prices. 

I  ship  it  in  special  extra  size  cans — guaran- 
teed to  contain  full  measure  of  paint. 

These  cans  are  dated  the  day  the  paint  is 
Bia.de— .r<v/>'  guarantee  that  it  is  absolutely 
fresh  when  you  get  it. 

Out  of  any  six-gallon  order  or  over  you  may 
use  2  gallons  on  your  buildings. 

Then  stand  off  and  look  at  it 
— test  it  in  any  way  you  like. 

If  it  is  satisfactory — use  the 
balance. 

If  it  is  not  satisfactory — re- 
turn the  balance — I'll  refund  all 
of  your  money — pay  the  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways — 
and  the  test  shan't  cost  you  a 
penny. 

That's  my  way  of  selling  my 
Made-to-Order  Paint. 

I'm  the  only  paintmaker  in 
the  United  States  selling  it  that 
way. 

I'm  the  only  paintmaker  in 
the  United  States  making  paint  to  order. 

My  paint  will  please  you — it's  got  to  please 
you.  You  are  the  judge — and  if  it  doesn't  it 
shan't  cost  you  anything. 

There's  no  question  about  the  purity  of  my 
paint — no  question  about  it's  high  quality. 
There  can't  be — because  it's  made  from  the 
pure  materials — the  best  it  is  possible  to  buy. 


#  Chaltcnge 

the  World 

on  my 

Strictly  Pare 

All   White 

Lead  Paint 


WE  ARE  NOT  IN  A  TRUST 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that  bee-keepers  use  at  Lowest  Prices.    Quality  the  highest.     We've  been 
making  them  twenty-five  years. 


A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-jour- 
nal which  we  have  published  for  17  years. 


50c  Yr. 


American  Bee-keeper. 

Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

THE  W.  T.   FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT    G 


JAMESTOWN,    N.    Y. 


NEW  GOODS!    BIG  STOCK! 


NEW  WAREHOUSE 


ROOT'S  GOODS 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


LOW  FREIGHT 


Every  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.  Bees  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once, 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.    Catalog  sent  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  24i  Buii  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


DAD  ANTS 

FOUNDATION 

'>Ve  guarantee  it    absolute- 
ly   satisfa<ilory    every   Mray. 


^  Ask  any  dealer  who  handles  our  make 
along  with  any  other,  and  he  will  say, 
"Of  course,  Dadant's  is  the  best."  Ask 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  used  our  make 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
WHY  ?  Because  we  make  the  manu- 
facture of  foundation  our  SPP3CIALTY. 
We  devote  our  time  and  energies  to 
making  THE  VERY  BEST  COMB 
FOUNDATION  that  CAN  BE  MADE. 
C  It  will  cost  you  no  more  than  any  other 
make.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 
C  We  work  beeswax  into  foundation. 
We  buy  beeswax  at  all  times.  Prices 
sent  on  application.   ^    ^    <$^    ^^    ^ 


DADANT 

HAMILTON 


(SL   SONS 

^     II.I.INOIS 


ROOT 

GOODS 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best  ?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSE^NDER 

565-7  W.  7th  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


rhis  iUustmtion  shows  a  »iganrtc  cake  designed  and  executed  by  the  monks  of  6t.  Mary  s  Abbey, 
Backfast,  Devon,  England.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  church.    Forty  pounds  of  honey  were 
used  in  its  constructioi».    In  the  background  are  the  abbey  buildinsrs. 


pot  (^^.i^lfedina,  0.,U.  S.  A. 


the  Postoffice^^MedmaTviuo,  ^Second-cUiss  Matter. 


September  15,  190|^ 


<X><>0<>0<><><><><><><><><>^<>0<><><><>00<>^^^ 


HONEY 


QUR   CASES  are  the 
non-drip  "Root Qual- 
ity "  kind.    Also  can  sup- 
ply you  with  glass  and 
^^^^^■•^■■^^^^■^^^^^^^^■■'■^       tin  packages  for  extract- 

PACKAGES  BUY  NOW 

^^^^^^mmi^^^^^^^m      ^^R  NEXT  YEAR 

and  get  5  per  cent  cash 
discount  for  cash  orders  in  September  or  October.  We  will  quote 
you  prices  on  the  goods  you  will  need  for  next  season.  Get  your 
goods  ready  through  the  winter  before  the  rush  in  the  spring. 
C    We    carry    the    Danzenbaker    Hive,     the    Comb-honey     Hive. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


REDFORD,  ^ 


MICHIGAN 


0<><K><>a<><>0-0<H>0-OHD<>OH>OH><>OOH>0<K^ 


GREAT 

FIRE  SALE 


On  account  of  a  recent   tire  which 

slightly  damaged  our  stock  of  goods, 

we  are  closing  out  all 

POULTRY  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 
AT  A  10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  order  any  supplies 
which  you  will  need  for  next  sea- 
son's use.  Make  up  your  order  and 
deduct  10  per  cent.  Goods  guaran- 
teed to  be  as  good  as  new,  except 
hives  are  discolored  on  outside. 
Don't  delay,  as  they  are  going  fast. 
Will  exchange  supplies  for  honey  and  wax 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


BIENENZUCHTER! 


von    Deutsehland,  Sehweiz.    Oestepreieh, 

u.  s.  w.,  senden  Sie  fuer  unsere 

1907     Ppeisliste     von 


Bienenwohnungen,        Rauchapparat  en, 
Honigschleudern,  Handschuhen, 

Bienenschleiern,  Walzwerken, 

Futterapparaten, 
Porter's  Bienenllucht, 
Fluglochschiebern  fiir  Kasten, 
Koniginnenabsperrgittern, 
Weiselkiifigen, 
Schwarmfangbeuteln, 
Entdecklungsmessern, 
Dampfwachsschmelzern, 
Wabenenentdecklungsappa- 
raten,    und    alien    anderen 
Bienengeratschaften  der 


A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

Grosste  Fabrik  ihres  glelchen  in  der  Welt 

EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

General  Vertreter  flir  Europa  und  Kolonien 
142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis,  Paris,  lOme. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 
for  ... 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exclusivaiy  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 


GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.  You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.  You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.  My  stopk 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.  Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.  •  It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 


WANTED. 

Fancy  White  Comb  and  White  Clo 
ver  Extracted 

HONEY. 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
finest  Golden  Italians,  Red -clovers,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 


I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  tollowina  honey-plants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  RULES. 

Fanct.— All  sections  well  tilled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark ;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  here  Quoted  are  wholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

New  York.— The  honey  situation  is  unsettled  as 
yet.  Bee-keepers  seem  to  be  holding  for  higher  prices, 
and  this  makes  it  impracticable  to  quote  prices  which 
will  stand.  Buyers  have  been  out  trying  to  get  con- 
signments for  cash,  but  with  little  success  thus  far. 
There  is  only  one  danger— that  is,  bee-keepers  will  all 
attempt  to  unload  at  o  ice,  and  thereby  depress  the 
market.  Extra  fancy  comb  honey  is  worth  about  18, 
and  the  other  grades  in  proportion.  California  sage, 
extracted,  834  to  9;  white  clover,  8%  to  954;  amber,  7  to 
8%.    Honey  in  barrels,  7  to  8.    Beeswax,  30  to  31. 

Sept.  9.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Philadelphia. — The  market  for  honey  here  is  in 
an  excited  condition  owing  to  high  prices  due  to  the 
short  crop.  Fancy  comb  honey  in  a  wholesale  way  is 
worth  18  cents;  unglassed,  16%  to  17-  It  looks  as  if 
honey  were  going  up,  and  likely  to  stay  up,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  or  not  consumers  will  stand 
the  rise  in  prices.  Beeswax  is  firm  at  28.  We  are 
producers,  and  do  not  sell  on  commission. 

Wm.  a.  Selsbr, 

Sept.  9.  10  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa, 


Indianapolis.— The  demand  at  this  market  is 
principally  for  white-clover  honey.  Fancy  white 
comb  sells  to  retail  grocery  trade  in  one  to  five  case 
lots  at  19  to  20  cents  per  pound,  actual  weight.  White- 
clover  extracted  in  five-gallon  cans  sells  from  1 1  to  12 
cents  per  pound.  Alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honeys 
offered  at  slightly  lower  prices.  Beeswax  plentiful, 
and  sells  at  $35  per  100  pounds. 

Sept.  5.      Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Zanesville.— Demand  for  honey,  especially  comb, 
is  good,  but  arrivals  are  very  light.  No.  1  to  fancy 
brings  about  20  cts.  wholesale.  I  quote  best  white 
extracted  in  60-lb.  cans  at  11  to  IS/i;  pound  jars,  $2.25 
per  dozen,  wholesale.    Beeswax  brings  40  to  45. 

Edmund  W.  Peircb. 

Sept.  6.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


Cincinnati— Since  our  last  quotation  there  is  no 
material  change  in  the  honey  market,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  demand  is  a  litile  better.  As  yet, 
prices  have  not  reached  the  high  point  that  many 
people  believe  they  will.  We  received  ttis  week  a  car- 
load of  white  comb  honey,  which  we  are  selling  at 
from  15  to  16  from  the  store.  This  was  the  first  car 
out  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  naturally  command- 
ed attention,  which  brought  many  purchasers.  We 
shall  have  two  more  cars,  which  will  more  than  satisfy 
the  demand,  and  we  look  forward  to  lower  prices. 
Extracted  honey  is  moving  as  lively  as  can  be  ex- 
pected at  this  season  of  the  year.  Quote  white-clover 
in  barrels  and  cans  at  7  to  9  according  to  the  (luality; 
amber  in  barrels  at  5''a  to  7.  We  are  paying  30  cts.  for 
choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt,  and  28  for  dark- 
er grades.  The  Fred  W.  MuTH  Co., 

Sept.  9.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


San  Francisco.— Honey  continues  firm  at  previ- 
ous prices.  The  crop  has  about  all  passed  out  of  first 
hands,  and  there  is  very  little  offered.  All  that  is  in 
the  market  moves  well,  under  a  strong  demand.  Am- 
ber, extracted,  6%  to  7c;  new  fancy  white  comb,  l&Vi 
to  17c;  water-white,  extracted,  Sc— Pacific  Rural 
Press,  Sept.  7. 


St.  Louis.— The  arrivals  of  both  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  are  coming  in  more  freely,  and  the  demand 
for  fancy  white  comb  honey  is  pretty  fair.  We  quote 
fancy  white  comb  honey,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  light 
amber,  12  to  13,  as  this  grade  is  a  very  slow  seller. 
The  trade  here  caters  more  to  the  extra  white  than  to 
any  other  grade,  and  it  commands  the  best  price  of 
all.  Extracted  light  amber  honey,  in  five-gallon  cans, 
would  bring  6%  to  7;  in  barrels,  from  4%  to  5/4;  and 
Southern,  in  barrels,  from  4  to  5;  in  5  gallon  cans,  one 
cent  higher.    Beeswax,  firm  at  28. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

Aug.  21.  ,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Buffalo.  —Local  bee-keepers  have  sent  in  reason- 
able shipments  to  this  market  during  the  past  three 
weeks,  so  stocks  are  fair.  Fancy  white  York  State 
honey  is  selling  to  the  retail  trade  at  16  to  17c.  No,  1 
white  at  15  to  16.  Bee-keepers  could  realize  more  in 
this  market  were  there  fewer  producers  sending 
their  crops  to  the  commission  houses. 

Sept.  13. 


Salt  Lake  City.— Comb  honey,  $2.75  per  case;  ex- 
tra grade,  $3.00;  extracted,  Ic.—Deseret  Farmer,  Sept.  7. 


Liverpool.— Honey:  Peruvian  and  Chilian,  3i4  to 
eVs;  Calif ornian,  6  to  9;  Jamaican,  ZVa  to  6%.  Bees- 
wax: Chilian,  30  to  :35;  West  Indian,  29  to  31;  African, 
29  to  30;  American,  30  to  33.  Taylor  &  Co.. 

7  Tithebarn  St. 

Marseilles. —Beeswax,  Mozambique,  31;  Madagas- 
car, 30;  Morocco,  31. 


WHAT  HAS  MUTH  GOT  WOW? 


Genuine 

Orange-blossom  Honey. 


Genuine 

Black-sage  Honey. 

(  All  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  each). 


Genuine 


White-clover  Honey. 


and  Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-section  cases,  averaging  33  lbs.  to  the  case. 
You  better  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  on  our  hands. 

THE    FRED    W.    MUTH    COMPANY, 


51   WALNUT  STREET. 


The  Busy  Bee  Men. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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EVANS  &  TURNER 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  ^«^ 

WANT 

TO  BUY 

1907 

CROP 

COMB 

HONEY 


Write  us  immediately,  nam- 
ing price  on  different  grades. 

We  want  to  h  ear  especially  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Producers 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smoker 

Pat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST. 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  flre-cup, 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding-  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N.  E.  France,  Plattevllle, 
Wis.,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thorough 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  tilling  vpill  last  and  give  ample  smoke, 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— Mr.  Grant  Stanley.Nlsbet, 
Pa  —"After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol.Tenn. 
— "  I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season. 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  bee-keeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  and  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.— Dr.  Reginald  Munson, 
Washington,  D.  C— "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan»ze,  I^ar^e  3^-inch  Smokers: 

Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three,$3;  flve,$4.50. 
By  Express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

"Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet, 
sent  free  on  request.  Send  also  address  of  your  bee- 
keeping friends  for  same. 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk.) 


S.T.FISHSc  CO. 


Established  1876. 


1 89  South  Water  Street, 


] 


CHICAGO. 


RECEIVERS   AND   SHIPPERS   OF 


Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

and  Beeswax  in  car  lots  and  less. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  honey-producers  throughout  the  United  States,  advising  what  they  will 
have  to  offer  during  the  season  of  1907.    Mention  quantity.  r]uality,  style  of  package,  and  price. 
Long-distance  phone.  Main  1028  Reference,  First  Nafi  Bank.  Chicago.  Respectfully,    S.  T.  FISH  &  CO. 
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Circulation  32,000 


72  pages,  semi-monthly 
$1.00  per  year 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 
Published  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


J.  T.  Calvert,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa.  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina.  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  Bondonneau,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7%  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JoNES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


$53,700 

Made  by  0-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO 

combit^atiock 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 


We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
daily.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "0-HI-O" 
la  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  ,more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
30  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes. '  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstufls. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"    COOKER  CO. 

908  Jefferson!Av.,  Toledo,  O. 
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°^Divisible- 
Brood- 
CHamber 
Hives 


WE  have  received  so  many  inquiries  with  respect  to  MR.  J.  E. 
HAND'S  SYSTEM  of  bee-keeping  we  desire  to  say  that 
we  list  a  divisible-brood-chamber  hive  in  our  regular  catalog  which  is 
intended  to  work  on  Mr.  Hand's  plan.  It  does  not  have  the  side-open- 
ing feature,  but  the  yielding  super-springs  answer  every  purpose.  It 
has  the  advantage  that  the  regular  4x5  section  is  used.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  continue  the  new  system  you  can,  with  this  hive,  go  back  to  the 
old  methods,  using  the  sectional  chambers  as  supers.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  it  in  eight  or  ten  frame  widths  at  the  following  prices: 

AED882M-8  Sectional  hive,  eight  frame,  nailed  and  painted,  $3.00  each.    In  flat,  $2.30;  five,  $10.50;  ten,  $19.00 


AED994M-8 

3  50    " 

2.70      • 

'      12.00 

'  '   22.00 

AEDOOlM-8 

5.00    " 

8.40      • 

■      16.00 

'      30.00 

AED882M-10 

"     ten    frame 

3.20    " 

2.50      ' 

•       11.50 

'      21.00 

AED994M-10 

3.70    •• 

•        2.90      • 

•      13.00 

'      24.00 

AED0()1M-10 

5.35     " 

3.75      ' 

'      17.50 

'      33.00 

We  can  supply  sections  split  on  three  sides  for  receiving  full  sheets  of 
foundation  at  10c  per  100  extra,  or  50c  per  1000  extra  over  regular  styles. 


Prices  of  split  sections:  100,  85  cts.;  1000,  $5.25. 


6>6e  A  .1.  Root  Company 

Medina,  j^  j^  j^  OHio 
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ABOUT  FIXING  THE  ROOFS. 

You  will  find  in  the  advertising  pages  of  this  issue 
an  announcement  of  a  new  free  book  about  fixing 
up  the  old  roofs.  ,     .       , 

You  can  have  one  of  these  books  free  by  writing 
to  The  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Elyria,  O., 
and  mentioning  this  magazine. 

It  is  full  of  good  sensible  suggestions  for  saving 
money  on  roofing.   Write  for  it.   It's  worth  while. 


NUT  BUTTER. 

Mr  Walter  S.  Pouder,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  in 
connection  with  his  honey  trade  sells  a  superior 
grade  of  nut  butter  put  up  in  jars  in  a  tasteful  man- 
ner to  suit  a  fastidious  trade  such  as  he  caters  to. 
Probably  the  same  customers  who  buy  honey  will 
also  purchase  nut  butter.  If  you  are  interested, 
possibly  it  would  pay  mou  to  write  to  Mr.  Pouder 
personally  to  get  further  particulars  about  devel- 
oping a  trade  in  nut  butter.  Then,  too,  you  will 
probably  require  some  for  your  own  use. 


The  reader  will  be  interested  in  reading,  if  he  or 
she  has  not  done  so  already,  the  very  interesting 
offer  of  Gleanings  in  combination  with  the  ffiint- 
er-Trader-Traiymriov  the  very  small  sum  of  $150 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  both  magazines.  If 
you  are  at  all  interested  in  hunting  or  trapping  we 
think  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  Hunter- Trader- 
Trapper.  It  dof  s  for  the  man  or  boy  who  wishes 
to  hunt  or  trap  just  what  Gleanings  does  for  bee- 
keepers. It  is  intensely  practical,  and  gives  in  the 
course  of  a  year  very  many  hints  on  the  proper  way 
to  capture  wild  animals,  dead  or  alive.  It  is  a 
monthly  magazine  of  goodly  proportions,  and,  being 
closely  printed,  with  not  very  many  advertisements, 
it  contains  as  much  reading-matter  as  others  that 
cost  twice  as  much. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  treat  all 
sorts  of  live  stock  with  greater  care  than  formerly, 
and  this  finds  expression  in  better  buildintrs  for 
them  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  In 
the  list  of  live  stock  may  be  included  bees.  We  now 
know  bees  suffer  from  cold  after  being  withdrawn 
from  the  cellar  unless  some  kind  of  covering  is  add- 
ed to  the  hive.  One  of  the  best  coverings,  and  pos- 
sibly the  very  best,  is  the  excellent  ready  roofing 
we  have  nowadays,  and  which  has  the  added  advan- 


tage of  being  very  reasonable  in  price,  every  thing 
considered. 

Now  that  lumber  is  so  expensive,  this  is  impor- 
tant; and  all  kinds  of  out-houses  can  be  economical- 
ly and  efficiently  protected  on  the  outside  with  good 
ready  roofing.  In  some  respects  the  roofing  is  ac- 
tually better  than  lumber— warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer. 

There  usr  d  to  be  some  trouble  with  the  rusting  of 
the  tin  caps  formerly  used  in  fastening  the  ready 
roofing;  but  even  this  has  been  overcome  by  the  in- 
vention of  a  rust-proof  cap  which  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  square,  which  gives  more  hold- 
ing power  than  the  old-fashioned  round-headed 
broad  tack.  These  new  caps  are  the  patented  prop- 
erty of  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  of  East  Walpole,  Mass., 
who  do  not  sell  them  except  in  connection  with  their 
well-known  paroid  roofing. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  in  the  market  for  some 
kind  of  covering  for-  buildings  it  ^might  be  well  for 
t'.  em  to  look  into  the  merits  of  tfiese  new  caps.  It 
is  evident  thev  are  quite  an  improvement,  and  to  a 
great  degree  do  away  with  the  objections  to  ready 
roofing. 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son  generously  send  samples  of  both 
their  roofing  and  the  caps  gratis  so  that  prospective 
buyers  may  investigate  for  themselves  at  their  lei- 
sure. They  may  be  addressed  at  P^ast  Walpole, 
Mass.;  Hamilton.  Ontario,  or  Chicago,  111. 

If  you  write,  please  mention  Gleanings. 


We  have  been  informed  that  the  honey  and  bee 
exhibit  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  was  particularly 
good.  The  local  papers  say  the  exhibit  of  Walter 
S.  Pouder,  of  Indianapolis,  was  especially  fine.  He 
had  every  thing  in  the  apiarian  line  on  show— hon- 
ey, beeswax,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies.  He  also 
had  miniature  hives  of  bees  on  display,  calculated 
to  interest  farmer  visitoi-s.  He  had  a  very  large 
number  of  jars  of  honey  as  clear  as  amber,  arranged 
in  rows  to  show  what  bees  can  do  in  the  way  of 
gathering  nature's  sweets.  Mr.  Pouder  lives  up  to 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  great  bee-men  of  the 
United  States,  for  his  exhibit  in  Horticultural  Hall 
was  well  worth  going  to  see  and  spending  some  time 
to  examine  Such  exhibits  justify  the  management 
in  providing  handsome  premiums  to  draw  bee-keep- 
ing exhibits  from  all  over  the  State. 

Messrs,  Rumber,  of  Mohawk,  Ind.,  and  Mr.  Leav- 
itt,  of  Mpchanicsburg,  Ohio,  also  had  very  interest- 
ing exhibits  of  bees  and  bee-keeping. 
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Joseph  Home  Co. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


We  want  Your 


NAMEand 
ADDRESS 


You'll  Want 

OUR... 
CATALOG 


It's  about  due  from  the  press,  and 
it's  a  handsomely  illustrated  fashion- 
book  that  you  can  have  sent  you  for 
asking. 

Write  To-day. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

PRHATTBTlfEMYERr 

W  The  Pnmp  that  pamps 

JHH  easy  and  throws  a  fa^ 

^■■i  flow.  '  The   cbeapee? 

^.^"^  pump"  l8  the  bees 

pump,  that's  a  Myers 

I  Pumps,  Hay  Toolft 

&Barn  DoorHans^ 

ers.     Send  for  caJfe 

log  and  prices. 

F.  £.  Myers  &  Brpj 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


^ 


If   You    WatJ^t    tKe    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to        ::        :: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooK,  Claremont,  Calif. 


«« Bee-keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers. 

10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  filled  promptly.  Bees- 
wax and  old  combs  wanted;  cash  or  trade;  10^  discount 
during  the  month  of  Sept.  on  every  thing  but  cases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted ;  write  stating  how  put  up, 
kind, and  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in  Watertown.N.Y. 

A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  17  Morrison  St  ,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


Carts  of  this  kind  ire  ,xi owing  in  popul  irtavoi  dail  c. 
Painters,  carpenters  billposteis  masons  etc  hnd 
they  are  ahead  of  anything  eise  for  uarriiOg  tuuls  and 
light  material.  Farmers,  too,  use  them  to  good  ad- 
vantage about  the  orchard  or  garden. 

—  SIAISUFACTDRED  BY — 

LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO.,   LANSING,   MICH. 


:AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 


Electric  Handy  Wagon 


Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
[living  man  can  build  a  better. 

Bookon  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 
lEIedric  Wheel  Co.  Bxgs,  Quincy.lll, 

mmmaammmmm 


r 


IT  IS  JUST  OUT 


^ 


Root's  A  B  C  in  German 


We  have  just  been  informed  by  our 
printers  that  the  work  of  printing  the 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  in  German  has  been 
finished,  and  that  in  a  few  days  1000  cop- 
ies will  be  in  our  hands  for  distribution. 
The  price  is  $2  postpaid.  Sendin  your  order 
now  if  you  wish  a  copy  hot  from  the  press. 


A.I.RootCo.,Medina,0. 


V. 


AND  ALL  AGENCIES 


_J 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRirJDLE      &      WILLIAJVISON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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For  Sale 1225 

Help  Wanted 1225 
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Anderson  Mfg.  Co H84 
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Cook,  A.  J 1181 

Evans  &  Turner 1177 

Fish,  S.  T 1177 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages  60  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  60  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  display 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against 
rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trif- 
ing  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  advertisers.  With  regard  to  the 
classified  columns,  we  can  not  protect  our  read- 
ers from  what  they  consider  bad  trades,  where 
there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion,  This  would  be  Impossible;  but  we  do 
protect  them  from  all  deadbeats  and  swindlers. 
Of  course  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  an  honest  bankrupt  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Gleanings 
iH  Bee  Cultubb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


One  of  the  most  useful  articles  around  a  rural 
home  is  a  two-wheeled  cart  such  as  that  shown  in 
our  advertising  columns  by  the  Lansing  Wheelbar- 
row Co.,  of  Lansing,  Michigan.  Such  a  vehicle  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  heavy  lifting,  and  earn  its  first 
cost  in  a  variety  of  ways,  at  the  same  time  greatly 
relieving  the  owner  or  user  of  much  of  the  more 
laborious  kinds  of  labor  which  usually  goes  under 
the  short  title  of  "  odd  jobs."  Generally  speaking, 
a  bee-keeper  has  a  variety  of  uses  for  just  such  a 
cart.    Write  for  prices  to  the  company. 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  QUEENS. 

Probably  September  is  the  best  month  in  all  the 
year  to  purchase  queens.  One  reason  is,  they  can 
be  more  easily  and  quickly  obtained  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  also  a  very  convenient  season  for 
most  of  us  to  introduce  a  new  queen,  as,  with  the 
great  majority,  the  honey  has  been  cleaned  up  and 
is  out  of  the  way  by  this  time.  Even  if  supers  are 
on  to  catch  the  fall  flow  it  will  pay  to  have  a  queen 
on  hand  to  introduce.  These  young  queens  will  do 
much  less  swarming  next  season  than  queens  that 
are  a  year  older— they  will  stand  the  winter  better, 
and  lay  earlier.  Expert  poultrymen  all  know  the 
great  importance  of  pullets  for  getting  eggs  in  win- 
ter and  early  spring,  and  it  seems  young  queens  are 
like  pullets.  The  practice  of  requeening  every  year 
is  becoming  common,  and  the  time  to  do  it  is  right 
now.  Look  over  our  list  of  queen-breeders  and  de- 
cide for  yourself  what  you  will  do.  We  mean  this 
for  the  average  bee-keeper  who  has  neither  the 
time  nor  inclination  to  engage  in  rearing  queens  for 
his  or  her  own  use.  This  also  is  a  good  time  to  weed 
out  undesirable  queens  before  you  forget  their  poor 
work  during  the  past  season,  no  matter  how  old  or 
how  young  they  may  be.  They  are  not  likely  to  do 
better  next  year. 
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A  Very  ^Special  Offer 


The  Bee-keepers'  Beview  is  a  bright,  fresh,  wide- 
awake, helpful,  inspiring  journal,  owned,  edited,  and 
printed  by  a  practical  bee-keeper  who  has  the  man- 
agement of  several  apiaries  and  allows  his  readers  to 
look  over  his  shoulder  and  see  his  successes — and 
mistakes.  He  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  bee-keepers  of  the  country,  and  gets  them  to 
tell  in  its  pages  how  they  succeed.  If  you  are  keep- 
ing bees  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  the  Review  will 
help  you— perhaps  100  times  what  it  costs  you. 

The  price  is  $1.00  a  year.  Sometimes  the  publishers 
offer  the  "  rest  of  the  year  free,"  to  new  subscribers, 
but  this  offer  is  not  usually  made  until  in  November 
or  December,  but  I  am  going  to  make  this  offer  now. 
Send  me  $1.00  and  I'll  send  the  Review  from  the  time 
your  subscription  is  received  to  the  end  of  ne.vt  year. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  copies  of  the  Review  before 
subscribing,  send  me  ten  cents  and  I'll  send  you  three 
late  but  different  issues,  and  the  ten  cents  may  apply 
on  any  subscription  sent  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Stiperior  iStocK  aiid  ivHat  it  Has  doi^e 

I  have  many  times  told  in  these  advertisements  of 
the  superior  qualities  of  the  stock  furnished  by  Mr. 

AV.  Z.  HUTCHINSON        ^        ^ 


J  p.  Moore,  of  Kentucky,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  its  superiority  in  the 
honey-gathering  line  than  the  results  in  one  of  our 
northern  Michigan  apiaries;  60  colonies  of  ordinary 
strain  of  bees  increased  to  85,  and  stored  2100  pounds 
of  honey;  51  colonies  of  the  Moore  strain  increased  to 
107  colonies  and  stored  2700  pounds  of  surplus. 
Wouldn't  it  have  paid  us  to  introduce  the 
Moore  strain  last  fall  to  those  other  colonies  'f  That 
is  what  we  are  going  to  do  this  fall.  Get  a  queen  of 
this  stock  this  fall,  then,  another  year,  re-queen  your 
apiary  from  it,  and  you  will  bless  the  day  you  read 
this  advertisement. 

The  price  of  one  queen  is  $1.00,  or  I'll  send  you  the 
queen,  and  the  Review  from  now  to  the  end  of  next 
year,  for  only  $1,501  You  can  never  spend  $1.50  that 
will  do  you  more  good,  or  bring  you  greater  profit. 
The  queens  will  be  mailed  direct  from  Mr.  Moore.  As 
fast  as  orders  are  received  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
him  to  be  filled,  thus  they  will  come  right  fresh  from 
the  apiary,  and  not  in  some  roundabout  way.  Add 
$1.00  to  the  amount  and  I'll  also  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
book,  Advanced  Bee  Culture. 


^  ^ 


FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


DID  YOU   HAVE  YOUR  DISH 

RIGHT  »SIDE  UP 


IF  YOU  DID,  YOU  ARE 
IN  NEED  OF 


SHIPPING-CASES 


PR.ICES       OF       CASBS 


SHIPPING-GASES. 

NAME  AND  SIZE 

OF  CASE. 


12-in. 
10-in. 
12-in. 
10-in. 
16-in, 
8-in. 
6Ji-in 
"H-in 
7H-in 
95^-in 
6Ji-in 


4-row  lor  A14.  s'n 

4-row 

2-row 

2-row 

2-row 

3-row 

.  3-row 

.  4-row  for  4x5 . . 

.  3-row  "    .. 

4-row  for  39^x5  30 
.  3-row  "       1 25 


2  aj  TS  «  "  r- 
1-Li  a o  bca  a 


10 


2  00 
2  00 


1  30 
1  20 
1  50 
1  30 
1  20 
1  80 
1  40 
1  80 
1  40 


100 


$18  00 
17  00 

11  00 

10  50 

12  00 

11  .50 

11  00 
16  00 

12  00 
16  00 
11  50 


bJl  O 


$17  00 
16  00 
10  50 

10  00 

11  .50 
10  75 
10  25 


^8 


$16  00 
15  00 

10  00 
9  50 

11  00 
10  00 

9  50 
14  00 
10  50 
14  00 
10  00 


In  order  to  facilitate  prompt  shipment, 
please  order  in  either  ten  or  fifty  lots. 


400 
360 
225 
200 
300 
225 
200 
300 
250 
350 
200 


Sy^eA.I.ROOT 
COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,     NEW  YORK 


W.  H.  Laws  says,"i 


'  there  Is  a  queen-breeder  who  can  boast  of  better  stock  let  him  trot  out 
the  proof.    Testimonials  enough  to  fill  this  book.    Will  sive  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C.  King,  Washington,  D.  C.  writes,  "  For  two  years  I  have  had  one 
of  your  queens  in  my  apiary.    Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb  honey;  last  season  she  actually 
stored  while  other  colonies  starved.    I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my  three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  tine  breeding  queen;  stock  up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  coming 
season.  Single  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Extra  select  breeders,  $5.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville.  Bee  Co.    Texas. 
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A  Four-per-cent 
Investment. 


mITH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  au  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-by-mail  system. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 
Autts  over  Ont-half  Million 


1  Ti<^SAVl NGS  DEPOSIT 

^        BANK  COMPANY 


|MEDINA,OHIOl 

A.  T.  Spitzeb,  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzeb,  Cashier. 


THE  BEE  (©»  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  culture  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 


Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


^^^■^■H  Are  the  World's 

^^^^^^^^^^^W  This        the 

H^^^H^^^^^^V^  for  Roup 

w^im^^H^^V  sneezing, wheezing. 

^^      ^^hB^V  swollen  headed 

'■'     m  fowls  should   be 

^B         ^  quickly  restored  to 

^^^  ^JM^  health,    usefulness 

'^r*   '^^^  and  profit.    You 
cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  means  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Ptultry  Free  for  4c  in  stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  ,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
RootCo.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
where a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  91  HQuincy,  III. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Produces 
a  safe,  powerful,  white,  steady   light,  at  a 
cost  of  3C  a  week.  Brighter  than  electrf. 
city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Over  loo  styles — erery  one  warranted. 
Agents  wanted  ererywhere. 

The  Best  Light  Company, 
IM   E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

I  Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 

I  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  beating  honie3. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

50    Fom.iee  St.,  Rorhetter,  N   Y. 


Price  from 

$•2.00  to 

$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

wood  or  pas 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


5c  Per  Square. 


—  We   will   guarantee   to   put 


rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper  or  felt  roof  in  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition  for  5o 
per  square  per  year.  ^ 

n  C  P'  Tbs  Parfael  Moof  Pr*s«rvsr,  mtikes  old, 
Ic  nnr  1 1 V  wom-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
lllllll'*r  IA  o''  money  refunded.  Uiir  Irea  roollng  book. 
BIUUI       1    IA  tell9   all    Bhout    it.       Write  tor     it    today. 

The  Anderson  Manufacturino  Co..   Dept.  24.  Elyria.  Ohio 


Stock  &  Poultry  FENCE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Diamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Solddlreeton 
30  daysfree  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  21,     Muncie,  Ind. 


n  noRE  ccGs 

Larg-er,  more  fertile,  vig-orous  chicks,  heav- 
ier fowls,  larg-er  profits  by  feeding-  cut  bone. 


BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'Ig  free. 
F.  Wr  Mann  Co.,  Box  37»  Mllford,  Mass. 
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Avoiding  mistakes, 
learnine  from  other  bee 
keepers'  experiences,  help  to 
solve  problems  that  confront  you 
Are  you  a  beginner  or  more  adva 
ed?    It  matters  not.    The  American 
Bee  Journal  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions, will  guide  you  to  profitable  ways 
of  getting  honey.    It  will  protect  you 
from  many  errors,  save  you  money  and 
minutes.    Active  men  and  women  who 
are  now  making  money  at  bee-keeping  an 
swer  your  questions,  write  timely  articles, 
explain  new  "wrinkles"  about  handling  hives, 


fresses  with  yours. 

'11  send  each  of  you 

current  copy  of  the  paper. 

Your  Subscription  Free 

After  your  friends  have  received 
ir  copies,  with  a  little  talk  you  can 
one  at  least  to  subscribe  for  25  cents 
a  year— 12  copies— about  2  cents  each. 
Send  us  the  25  cents.    We  will  send  to 
both  of  you,  the  paper  for  one  year.    You 
get  yours  free. 
The    American   Bee   Jonrnal    is   now  a 
monthly,  size  8x11, 32  pages,  handsomely  illus- 


American  Bee  Journal 


getting  the  surplus  honey  easiest, 
fighting  disease,  marketing  honey 
and  beeswax,  etc.  These  include 
Dr.  Miller,  Miss  Emma  M.  Wilson, 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Prof.  Cook,  F  Greiner. 
G.  M.  Doolittle  and  others— well- 
known  here  and  abroad.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's "Question-Box"  is  worth  more 
each  issue  than  the  price  for  a  year— 25  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

Yet  it  isn't  what  we  claim  about  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  that  convinces.  You  need 
to  see,  to  read  a  copy.  Are  any  of  your  friends 
hungry  for  honey  or  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing? Tell  them  how  simple  getting  enough 
for  the  table  is.    Send  us  their  names  and 


25o. 

A  YEAR 


trated  outside  and  inside.  It  is 
wide-awake,  bright,  up-to-date. 
Edited  by  George  W.  York  who  has 
been  connected  with  it  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  York 
is  well-known  wherever  bees  are 
kept  or  honey  produced.  He  is 
President  of  the  Chicago-North- 
western Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

For  Honey  and  Beeswax  Buyers.  The 
market  reports  give  late  advices  from  the 
Eastern  States  as  well  as  the  Central  and  Mid- 
dle West.  It's  safe  to  follow  them  when  buying, 
selling,  or  quoting.  Send  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses for  the  sample  copies  to-day.   Address 

■  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,, 
118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois^ 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  will  surely  interest  many  of  our  readers.  It 
does  for  the  trapper  what  Gleanings  does  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  does 
it  well.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  man  or  boy  who  desires  to  make  a 
little  money  winter  time  by  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  It  gives  all 
trappers'  "seci'ets,"  and  indicates  where  to  sell  furs  to  advantage. 

Htinter  -  Trader  -  Trapper 

is  not  intended  for  city  sportsmen  with  fancy  guns  and  expensive  fishing- 
rods.  It  is  written  by  real  wilderness  hunters  who  know  all  about  the 
capture  of  wild  animals.  It  is  a  monthly,  containing  as  much  real  read- 
ing-matter as  the  great  monthlies,  and  far  more  practical.  For  a  limited 
period  we  are  making  the  following  liberal  ofifer: 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER,  12  issues  a  year,     .     .     $1.00 
GLEANINGS 1.00 

Both  to  the  same  party  and  address,  $1.50.  $2.00 

If  you  desire  to  inspect  a  copy  of  Hunter-Tkadek-Tkapper,  write 
to  the    A.  R.  HARDING  PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    Columbus,  Ohio. 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Poudery 
Established  1889. 

Pouder's  Pure  Goods 

HONEY,       BEES^VAX.     and     NUT-BUTTER 


Finest 

Quality* 

Neatest 

PacKag'e, 

all  ^oo<ls 
conifoi"in« 

witK  tHe 
Ptire-food 


EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

My  new  tight-seal  package.  I  claim  to  have  the  most  com- 
plete and  sanitary  bottling  outtit  for  putting  up  honey  that 
has  ever  been  installed.  I  think  I  have  the  neatest  and  most 
convenient  package  tliat  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  market. 
I  bottle  only  the  finest  irliite-clorer  linnei/,  gathered  from 
the  central  States,  and  have  never  put  up  foreign  or  cheap 
grades  of  honey.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  cheap,  but  how 
good.  For  more  than  eighteen  jea,TS pa rt ivii la/' i>eo])l eh&ve 
been  buying  Poiider'x  Wliitc-clover  Honey. 
wnOLESALE  PRICKS 

25-eent  jars,  per  dozen  ( 16-oz. ) 62.20 

20cent  jars,  per  dozen  (12-oz. ) 1.80 

10-cent  jars,  per  dozen  (  6-oz. ) 90 

If  interested,  ask  for  special  prices  on  White-clover  Ex- 
tracted Honey  in  five-gallon  cans. 


SUPERIOR  NUT-BUTTER.' 

Made  from  the  finest  grade  of  number  one  hand-picked 
peanuts.  We  do  our  own  roasting,  our  own  blanching,  and 
our  own  hand  picking.  Our  improved  blancher  not  onl.v  re- 
moves the  skins  from  the  nut,  but  it  sjdits  the  nut  and  re- 
moves the  sprout,  which  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  bitter.  We 
have  the  best  machinery  that  can  be  had,  operated  by  electric 
power,  and  our  facilities  are  such  that  we  have  always  a 
strictly  fresh  article  to  offer,  and  yet  nut-butter  does  not  be- 
come rancid  like  other  butters.  We  do  not  add  salt  or  a  par- 
ticle of  any  thing  foreign.  Our  product  is  simply  the  nut 
emulsified  in  its  own  oil.  Nut-butter  is  rich  in  nutriment 
and  health-making  qualities.  Nut-butter  is  a  delicious  and 
economical  health  food,  the  most  popular  of  all  nut  foods, 
due  to  its  rich  and  sweet  fiavor,  its  good  keeping  qualities,  and 
its  moderate  cost. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

25-cent  jars,  per  dozen $2.20 

20-cent  jars,  per  dozen 1.80 

10-cent  jars,  per  dozen 90 

All  goods  carefully  boxed  for  shipment. 

BEESWA.X 

Beeswax  is  in  demand  for  so  many  difl'erent  purposes  that  my 
limited  space  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  them  here.  In  my 
position  as  a  dealer  in  bee-supplies  I  have  the  very  best  of  oppor- 
tunities for  securing  the  very  choicest  quality,  and  direct  from  the 
producers.  I  put  up  two  sizes  of  cakes  for  the  trade — cakes  weigh- 
ing three  pounds,  and  another  weighing  an  exact  ounce.  Each 
ounce  cake  is  put  up  in  a  neat  carton,  I  being  the  first  and  only 
one  to  adopt  this  method,  which  has  made  it  very  popular  when 
wanted  for  medicinal  purposes,  cartons  being  dust  and  germ  proof. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Ounce  cakes,  In  cartons,  16  five-cent  cakes,  one  lb. .  .$  .45 

Box  containing  40  five-cent  cartons,  2  1-2  pounds 1.13 

Three-pound  cakes,  per  pound 40 

My  illustrated  catalog  of  bee-hives,  and  all  supplies  that  are 
used  in  an  apiary,  is  issued  annually.  Copy  mailed  free  to  any 
one  interested.    Mail  orders  solicited. 

W^ALTEB.  S.  POUDER, 

513-515  Mass.  A.V-.     Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Very  sorry  to  learn  that  JEuropneische 
Bienenzucht,  the  ehaiupion  of  American 
methods  of  bee-keeping,  has  suspended  pub- 
lication.    It  was  a  good  bee-journal. 

For  honey  that  is  bottled,  no  matter  who 
is  the  producer,  why  not  have  the  label  read 
"Bottled  by"?  [This  phrase  has  not  yet 
received  official  sanction.  It  is  the  most 
specific,  though,  of  any  of  the  phrases  that 
have  been  thus  far  suggested.— Ed.] 

Bro.  Whitney,  the  proposition  to  have 
control  over  a  certain  bee  territory  may  be 
as  ridiculous  as  you  say,  p.  1152,  to  you,  who 
make  bee-keeping  a  pastime.  To  some  of  us 
who  depend  on  bees  for  our  bread  and  but- 
ter it  seems  just  as  ridiculous  as  for  a  stock- 
raiser  to  control  the  pasturage  for  his  cattle. 

Benj.  a.  Ford,  p.  1141,  succeeds  in  hav- 
ing queens  fertilized  in  upper  stories  above 
excluders.  I  tried  it  in  former  years,  and 
also  again  this  year,  with  an  entrance  for 
each  story,  but  with  too  many  failures.  I 
wonder  why.  [The  trouble  with  the  schem^c 
of  having  queens  fertilized  over  an  upper 
story  of  a  strong  colony  with  perforated  zinc 
between  the  two  stories  is  that  it  fails  nine 
times  out  of  ten — so  much  so  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  fuss  with  it.  The  only  time 
it  succeeds  is  during  a  natural  honey-flow, 
or  when  bees  are  being  fed  liberally  out- 
doors, inducing  artificial  conditions  that  ap- 
proximate very  closely  a  natural  How. — Ed.] 

After  reading  about  two  laying  queens 
invariaV)ly  fighting  to  a  finish  when  put  to- 
gether on  the  ground,  p.  106S,  1  thought  I 
would  try  it,  as  [  had  never  done  so  on  the 
ground.  I  put  two  laying  queens  together 
on   the   ground.     They   walked    apart.     As 


fast  as  they  separated  I  pushed  them  togeth- 
er, and,  although  I  could  make  them  crawl 
over  one  another,  I  could  not  succeed  in 
arousing  the  least  degree  of  hostility.  I  tried 
the  same  thing  with  another  pair,  and  the 
result  was  the  same.  I  wonder  what  was 
difierent  in  Mr.  Bender's  case.  [Mr.  Bender 
possibly  tried  younger  queens.  Suppose 
next  time  you  take  a  couple  of  hybrids  not 
more  than  six  months  old  and  then  see  what 
they  will  do.  Mr.  Morrison  says  he  has  had 
them  tight  repeatedly  just  as  Mr.  Bender 
states.  Possibly  you  did  not  wait  long 
enough.  — Ed.] 

One  year,  as  I  have  reported,  I  gave  a 
colony  entirely  drone  comb,  and  they  swarm- 
ed out.  Joseph  Trojan  reports,  in  Biencn 
Vatcr,  better  success.  June  8,  lVt06,  he  threw 
an  after-swarm  on  drone  comb.  No  drone 
brood  appeared — all  worker.  The  workers 
reared  in  drone  cells  were  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  older  workers.  They  were 
not  longer,  but  thicker.  In  spring,  1907, 
a  frightful  quantity  of  drone  brood  appeared 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  worker  brood 
returned.  Trojan  argues  from  this  that  all 
eggs  are  fertilized,  and  that  the  workers  re- 
move the  spermatoza  when  they  wish  the 
eggs  to  pi'oduce  drones.  But  he  says  nothing 
aboiit  the  mouth  of  the  drone- cells  being 
narrowed.  By  the  way,  I  found  this  week 
in  a  weak  nucleus,  with  a  queen  that  had 
laid  not  more  than  three  days,  eggs  in  a 
patch  of  drone-cells.  The  mouths  of  the 
cells  were  properly  narrowed.  [You  seem 
to  assume  that  bees  will  invariably  narrow 
the  openings  of  drone-cells  whenever  work- 
er eggs  are  laid  therein.  Are  you  not  mis- 
taken?—Ed  ] 

I  HAVE  introduced  many  a  queen  by  mere- 
ly putting  her  in  the  hive  without  any  cag- 
ing; and  1  have  lost  many  a  queen  when  ^he 
was  caged  not  more  than  24  hours.  On  the 
whole,  one  may  feel  safer  about  a  queen  in 
general  if  she  remains  in  the  hive  aUmt 
three  days  before  being  let  out  of  the  cage. 
Here  is  my  plan  for  having  her  released  an- 
tomatic^ally  in  al)out  that  length  of  time: 
Take  a  piece  of  foundation-splint— that  is,  a 
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piece  of  wood  about  J^  inch  square— and  a 
little  longer  than  the  tube  of  candy  in  the 
introducing-cage,  and  push  the  stick  central- 
ly through  the  candy.  The  bees  will  do  the 
rest.  When  I  first  tried  this,  I  expected  the 
bees  to  gnaw  the  stick  out  of  the  way.  They 
don't  gnaw  it.  In  some  way  they  manage 
to  work  their  way  through  and  throw  the 
stick  out  in  the  cage;  but  it  takes  them 
about  three  days  to  do  it.  The  candy-tube  is 
about  i  inch  in  diameter.  With  a  tube  big 
enough  for  two  bees  to  work  at  a  time  the 
time  would  be  shorter;  and  with  a  tube  suf- 
ficiently large  the  stick  would  make  no  dif- 
ference whatever.  [We  have  introduced  a 
good  many  queens,  and  are  doing  it  to-day, 
without  caging;  but  our  own  experience  has 
shown  us  that,  for  the  beginner  at  least,  it  is 
better  to  cage,  keeping  the  queen  confined 
at  least  three  days.  Your  scheme  of  delay- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bees  to  her  majesty  is 
a  good  one. — Ed.] 

In  confirmation  of  what  the  editor  says 
about  alsike,  p.  1145,  I  may  say  that  in  this 
region,  althovigh  alsike-fields  are  compara- 
tively scarce,  yet  specimens  of  alsike  are 
getting  to  be  quite  common  along  the  pub- 
lic; roads.  Sorry  to  say  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  many  bees  on  my  field  of 
alsike  this  year.  [But  say,  doctor,  why 
don't  you  furnish  alsike  seed  at  half  price— 
or,  better  still,  free  for  one  season,  to  near- 
by neighbors?  It  may  cost  you  forty  or 
fifty  dollars,  but  you  will  find  that  your 
neighbors  will  fiock  to  you  for  seed.  We 
think,  further,  that  you  will  find  that  there- 
after they  will  be  willing  to  pay  you  halt 
price,  and,  later  on,  put  it  in  of  their  own 
accord,  paying  full  price  for  it.  While  there 
is  not  a  million  in  this  proposition  to  you, 
there  is  more  in  it  than  you  may  think. 
Then  in  the  fall  of  the  year  you  may  en- 
courage the  farmers  to  put  in  Vjuckwheat. 
If  you  could  only  be  sure  of  a  good  buck- 
wheat year  you  could  afford  to  give  them 
the  seed  for  nothing  until  they  get  in  the 
notion  of  raising  it  In  the  giving  of  free 
seed  it  is  important  to  stipulate  certain  con- 
ditions—that it  must  not  be  thrown  on  top 
of  bare  ground,  but  sown  along  with  other 
seed,  as,  for  example,  timothy.  The  farm- 
ers will  soon  catch  on  to  the  fact  that  alsike 
mixed  with  timothy  makes  the  very  finest 
of  hay.  They  have  learned  that  trick  to  a 
great  extent  in  Michigan,  and  that  is  why, 
apparently,  Michigan  of  late  years  has  been 
able  to  furnish  white-clover  honey  in  bad 
years  when  other  States  have  not  been  able 
to  furnish  any. — Ed.] 

I  ASKED  in  a  Straw,  page  1008,  "  Suppose 
two  queens  are  introduced  at  the  same  time, 
either  in  two  cages  or  in  the  same  cage,  will 
not  the  bees  accept  both?"  Notwithstand- 
ing the  cold-watery  character  of  the  editor's 
reply  I  thought  I'd  ti-y  it.  August  16  I  put 
into  the  same  cage  two  queens  of  the  vintage 
of  1904,  making  them  fast  so  the  bees  could 
not  release  them.  Six  days  later  I  found  one 
queen  dead  in  the  cage,  the  other  living.  I 
have  had  old  queens  die  thus  when  alone  in 


the  cage,  so  it  is  not  entirely  certain  whether 
there  was  a  duel  or  not.  But  I  had  also, 
August  IG,  put  two  other  1904  queens  in  the 
same  cage,  fast,  and  given  them  to  a  strong 
nucleus.  No.  69.  August  20  I  found  both 
alive  in  the  cage,  and  removed  the  covering 
to  the  candy,  so  that  the  bees  could  liberate 
them.  August  22  I  found  the  bees  had  eaten 
out  the  candy,  and  a  number  of  the  workers 
were  in  the  cage  along  with  the  two  queens, 
which  seemed  to  be  quite  comfortable  where 
they  were,  and  had  not  cared  to  leave  the 
cage.  I  let  them  out  and  closed  the  hive. 
That's  the  last  I've  seen  of  them,  and  it  is 
now  August  26.  If  you'll  wait  just  a  few 
minutes  I'll  go  down  to  the  hive,  investi- 
gate, and  report  just  what  I  find 

Well,  the  first  frame  I  took  out  contained  an 
incomplete  comb,  and  the  bees  had  built 
some  fresh  drone  comb  in  which  were  eggs, 
but  no  eggs  in  the  worker-cells.  The  next 
comb  contained  sealed  brood,  worker  eggs, 
and — a  virgin!  I  set  that  frame  to  one  side, 
and  on  the  next  comb  I  found  a  clipped 
queen.  I  set  that  frame  to  one  side  also. 
On  the  next  comb  I  found  the  other  clipped 
queen.  I  wanted  to  throw  up  my  hat;  but 
my  veil  was  pinned  down,  and  if  I  had  tak- 
en it  off  I'd  have  been  badly  stung,  so  I 
thought  better  of  it,  put  back  the  comb  with 
the  laying  queen,  removed  the  virgin,  and 
hurried  back  to  finish  this  Straw  and  to  brag 
over  my  success. 

Now,  the  question  is  whether  this  is  one 
case  of  success  to  99  of  failure,  or  whether 
there  will  be  only  one  failure  in  100.  I  have 
another  case  under  headway  over  at  the 
Wilson  apiary,  which  I'll  be  able  to  report 
in  the  next  number.  [Your  experiment  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  doctor,  and  no  wonder 
you  felt  like  tjirowing  up  your  hat.  Then 
when  you  come  to  ask  us  the  question  wheth- 
er this  is  the  one  case  of  success  out  of  99 
failures  we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  chance  you  would  not 
have  happened  to  hit  upon  the  first  trial — 
the  only  case  of  success.  We  prefer  to  wait 
for  your  further  experiments  before  giving 
judgment.  There  are  some  new  things  that 
we  nave  not  yet  learned  about  introducing, 
and  the  relation  of  queens  to  bees,  and  of 
queens  to  each  other.  It  is  probable  that 
nature  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  things,  and  it 
remains  now  for  us  only  to  inquire. 

This  whole  question  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  oth- 
ers, especially  queen-breeders  who  would  be 
in  position  to  test  this  matter. — Ed.] 


Honey  reports  from  the  Southeast  are  very 
encouraging  in  those  sections  where  the  main 
flow  comes  during  the  summer,  and  the  flow 
is  heavier  in  most  locations  than  we  have 
ever  known  it.  The  flow  with  us  is  about 
twice  as  heavy  as  in  previous  years.  Ship- 
ments of  honey  from  Florida  are  coming  into 
the  Georgia  markets,  and  our  crop  from  cot- 
ton will  soon  be  ready  for  market. 

Cordele,  Ga.,  Sept.  5.        J.  J.  Wilder. 
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September  quotes  them  at  that  price.  If  the 
dandelion  is  a  "weed"  so  is  white  clover, 
alsike,  timothy,  and  other  forage  plants. 


The  Australian  bee-keepers  are  making 
an  effort  to  have  free  sites  for  apiaries  pro- 
vided for  in  forest  reserves.  We  think  this 
is  no  more  than  right,  as  a  bee-keeper  on  a 
forest  reserve  would  be  a  sort  of  guard 
against  fires,  and,  besides,  does  no  harm  to 
and  takes  nothing  from  the  forest.  If  the 
government  went  to  some  expense  to  plant 
trees  particularly  suited  to  bees,  then  it 
seems  to  us  the  bee-keeper  should  pay  a 
rental  for  exclusive  rights,  but  thus  far  no 
government  has  done  this. 


A   PURE-FOOD    LAW   IN  GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  passed 
the  pure-food  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Burns, 
and  now  we  learn  it  has  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  unanimously.  Contrary  to  the  general 
impression.  Great  Britain  has  not  legislated 
against  imitation  foods  as  we  have,  the  ten- 
dency being  to  get  cheap  food  if  possible 
France  has  a  strong  law  on  the  subject,  and 
Dr.  Wiley  has  just  returned  from  there  after 
making  a  detailed  examination  of  the  French 
system  of  food  inspection. 


THE   WOLF  IN  SHEEP  S   CLOTHING. 

A  CONCOCTION  of  90  per  cent  of  glucose 
and  10  per  cent  of  cane  syrup  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  collected  by  some  variety  of 
long-tongued  bees;  for  on  the  label,  which 
is  a  brilliant  affair,  are  beautiful  sprays  of 
red  clover  as  large  as  life.  The  man  who 
conceived  this  label  has  a  very  vivid  imag- 
ination to  say  the  least.  He  fails,  however, 
to  state  on  the  label  just  how  the  corn  syrup 
is  extracted  from  the  red  clover.  This  is 
not  labeled  "honey-drips"  any  more,  but 
just  plain  "syrup." 

DANDELION   MALIGNED   AGAIN. 

"  Uncle  Hugh,  "  in  the  Wisconsi7i  Agrictd- 
turist,  classes  the  dandelion  with  ragweed, 
common  thistle,  burdock,  purslane,  pigweed, 
dodder,  and  plantain.  Evidently  he  has 
never  studied  the  dandelion  to  any  extent. 
If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  plant  a  patch 
of  dandelions  this  fall,  carefully  planting  it 
in  rows,  he  will,  early  next  season,  have  a 
supply  of  fodder  or  pasture  second  to  none, 
and  which,  if  fed  to  milch  cows,  will  cause 
an  increased  How  of  milk  which  will  produce 
butter  with  a  June  color  and  flavor  long  be- 
fore June  has  come.  There  is  nothing  cows 
like  better.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  dried 
dandelion  roots  were  quoted  at  16  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  Hunter- Trader- Trapper  for 


UNCLE   SA:M   INVESTIGATING   BEE   PARALYSIS. 

We  note  by  the  California  papers  that  J. 
M.  Rankin,  who  is  connected  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Apiculture,  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  made  arrangements  with  F. 
M.  Hart,  county  bee-inspector  at  Hanford, 
California,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  disease  known  to  bee-keepers  as  bee 
paralysis.  It  is  said  the  disease  is  quite  com- 
mon in  that  county  (Kings),  so  that  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  studying  it.  It 
is  further  reported  the  yield  of  honey  has 
been  materially  reduced  by  the  disease  of 
late  in  that  section.  We  hope  some  remedy 
will  be  found  for  this  trouble. 


FINED   FOR  SELLING    ADULTERATED   HONEY. 

In  the  Nashville  Evening  Banner  for  June 
20  it  is  stated  that  a  J.  U.  Phelan  was  fined 
by  the  court  in  that  city  $25.00  for  selling 
adulterated  honey,  and  that  he  was  arrested 
by  Meat  and  Food  Inspector  Blaine  Danley, 
who  had  received  complaints  from  two  ladies 
about  honey  being  bad.  On  investigation 
he  decided  to  arrest  Phelan.  The  latter,  so 
it  is  said,  stated  he  had  sold  such  "honey" 
for  a  number  of  yeai's,  and  never  had  a  com- 
plaint before.  Judge  Bakei",  who  heard  the 
case,  decided  that  a  fine  would  meet  the  ends 
of  justice. 

A  few  cases  exactly  like  the  foregoing 
would  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  honey 
market.  We  want  similar  prosecutions  in 
all  parts  of  the  countiy. 


THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  SON  OF  THE  GREAT  HUBER. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Dr. 
James  Huber,  a  grandson  of  the  illustrious 
Francis  Huber,  who  so  thoroughly  revolu- 
tionized our  conception  of  honey-bee  life, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Goeldi 
Museum  of  Para.  Brazil,  in  succession  to  Dr. 
Emilio  Goeldi,  also  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
to  which  country  he  is  returning.  The  latter 
has  published  some  interesting  monographs 
on  thestingless  bees  of  Brazil,  also  his  broth- 
er. Dr.  Huber,  is  a  botanist.  His  father  was 
a  great  authority  on  ants;  and  his  grand- 
father the  greatest  authority  on  bees  we  know 
any  thing  of,  and  the  inventor  of  movable 
combs.  Evidently  natural  historians  are 
born,  not  made  to  order. 

HONEY  GINGERBREAD   IN   FRANCE. 

The  central  society  of  the  apiculturists  in 
France,  with  its  headquarters  in  Paris,  has 
been  trying  to  find  out  if  it  is  actually  true 
that  only  Brittany  honey  could  be  used  in 
the  manufactui'e  of  honey  gingerbread,  and 
have  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that 
this  is  so.  It  ought  to  be  understood  this  re- 
fers to  buckwheat  honey,  which  is  the  main 
stay  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Brittany.  The 
reason  for  this  inquiry  was,  doul)tles3,  the 
high  prices  paid    by  bakers  for  this  honey, 
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for  they  dislike  to  use  any  other,  and  must 
have  it.  The  center  of  the  gingerbread  trade 
id  the  city  of  Dijon,  which  uses  something 
like  1000  fifty-gallon  barrels  per  annum. 
The  bakers  claim  no  other  honey  will  cause 
the  bread  to  rise  and  remain  light  as  buck- 
wheat does.  Some  of  the  "patent"  food 
companies  in  this  country  ougbt  to  take  up 
the  manufacture  of  this  gingerbread,  as  it  is 
evidently  something  good,  for  no  one  is  a 
better  judge  of  culinary  affairs  than  the  av- 
erage Frenchman. 

A   CHANCE   FOR    BEE-KEEPERS    IN   NEW   TER- 
RITORY. 

The  first  irrigation  government  project 
optu  for  use  by  the  lleclamation  Service  of 
the  United  States  was  the  Truckee-Cai'son 
system  in  Nevada.  The  town  of  Fallon  oc- 
cupies the  business  part  of  the  project,  so 
that  it  may  be  located  on  late  maps.  The 
land  to  be  watered  was  practically  all  gov- 
ernment land,  subject  to  entry  under  the  law. 
The  amount  of  land  under  ditch  is  now  about 
200,000  acres;  but  this  will  be  largely  in- 
creased later  by  additional  dams  and  canals. 

Much  of  this  land  is  still  subject  to  entry, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  anx- 
ious that  it  be  taken  up  at  once.  The  gov- 
ernment fees  amount  to  $8.00  for  80  acres, 
which  makes  it  cheap  enough  for  any  one.  A 
tract  of  40  acres  will  cost  $b.50  Of  course,  the 
cost  of  water  is  additional,  but  that  is  dis- 
tributed over  ten  years  of  time. 

A  good  deal  of  the  land  has  been  taken  up, 
and  the  desert  has  been  transformed  into  a 
garden  wherever  the  water  has  been  turned 
on.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  fine.  The  gov- 
erniuent  is  desirous  of  having  the  land  set- 
tled quickly  so  as  to  make  the  money  receiv- 
( d  for  water  available  for  other  projects. 
The  town  of  Fallon,  which  had  16  persons 
three  years  ago,  now  has  1000,  and  steadily 
gFows.  This  land  is  peculiarly  suited  to  bee- 
keepers, fruit-growers,  and  gardeners. 


FIVE-BANDERS,    AGAIN. 

Two  of  our  subscribers  pi'otest  against  the 
])lack  eve  we  have  given  the  extra  yellow  or 
golden  bees  by  stating  that  they  were  lack- 
ing in  hardiness.  One  of  them,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Martin,  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  says  he  has  kept 
five-banders  since  early  in  the  OO's,  and  that 
his  winter  losses  have  been  so  small  that  it 
would  make  an  incredible  statement.  Mr. 
E  E.  Pressler  has  had  the  same  experience; 
and  not  only  that,  but  he  finds  that  they  are 
extra  hustlers  for  honey. 

We  have  tested  a  good  many  five-banded 
strains  in  our  yard,  and  are  very  sorry  to 
have  to  report  that,  while  some  of  them  are 
gixid  honey-gatherers,  exceptionally  so,  yet 
all  of  them  seem  to  be  about  the  first  to  go 
in  winter  or  spx'ing;  while  the  darker  strains 
of  Italians,  and  especially  Carniolans  and 
Caucasians,  seem  to  be  able  to  stand  the  win- 
ter well. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  extra  yellow  strains  came  from  South- 
ern Italy,  while  the  leather-colored  Italians 


came  from  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Alps, 
where  the  winters  are  severe.  The  Carnio- 
lans and  Caucasians  also  came  from  cold  cli- 
mates, and  for  centuries  back  have  been  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  a  strain  whose  habitat  is  in  lo- 
calities where  winters  are  severe  would  be 
able  to  stand  our  Northern  winters  better 
than  a  strain  whose  natural  habitat  is  in  a 
tropical  climate. 


ALSIKE   CLOVER    GROWING    IN    POPULARITY. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  statement  made 
by  the  old  reliable  seedhouse  of  T.  W.  Wood 
&  Son,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  that  alsike  is 
growing  in  favor  with  the  farmers  of  that 
section.  They  say  that  it  lasts  longer,  is 
hardier,  standing  more  adverse  conditions 
of  weather  than  ordinai*y  clovers,  and  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  that 
it  should  be  a  constituent  part  of  all  graz- 
ing mixtures.  This  is  in  line  with  experi- 
ence elsewhere.  But  alsike  is  most  popular 
as  a  combination  with  timothy,  in  which 
case  it  furnishes  very  fine  hay. 

In  this  connection  The  Fartner,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  comes  to  the  defense  of  alsike 
clover  against  its  detractors  in  other  jour- 
nals, claiming  it  will  grow  for  a  number  of 
years  without  reseeding,  and  that  it  thrives 
on  poorly  drained,  unpx'epared  soils  in  the 
newer  sections  of  the  country.     It  also  says: 

Then,  too,  in  the  timber  districts  where  red  clover 
grows  extremely  rank  and  coarse,  the  alsike  variety 
has  an  advantage  in  that  it  has  a  fiaer  stem,  and  con- 
sequently turns  out  a  better  quality  of  hay. 

General  experience  will  bear  out  the  above 
statements,  and  it  may  pay  some  of  our  bee- 
keepers who  reside  in  suitable  localities  to 
keep  a  supply  of  alsike  seed  on  hand  to  be 
sold  at  low  prices  to  near-by  farmers.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  farmers  do  not  grow  al- 
sike is  they  can  not  get  seed  except  at  high 
prices. 

HONEY  markets  AND   CROP   CONDITIONS. 

The  situation  so  far  as  crop  conditions  are 
concerned  is  about  the  same  as  reported  in 
our  last  issue,  except  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  fair  honey-fiow  in  Texas,  or  at 
least  parts  of  it,  and  a  late  fiow  in  Florida. 
Later  information  seems  to  confirm  the  re- 
ports made  in  our  last  issue,  to  the  effeiit  that 
the  aggregate  crop  for  the  country  would  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  which  was  a 
light  one;  but  the  very  great  scarcity  of  fruit, 
the  general  advance  in  food  stuft's.  and  the 
effect  of  the  new  pure-food  law,  will  make  a 
strong  demand  for  table  honey,  especially 
No.  1  and  fancy  comb.  It  is  clear  to  us  that 
some  of  our  honey-merchants,  at  least,  are 
not  ottering  enough  for  these  two  grades; 
two  of  them,  as  will  be  noted,  are  ofl'ering 
20  cts.  We  are  satisfied  from  reports  in  hand 
that  many  bee-keepers  are  holding  back  their 
crops  until  the  market  shall  feel  the  scarcity 
and  otTer  better  figures.  Mr.  Irving  Cross, 
of  Hoosick  Falls,  NY.,  commenting  on  the 
price  offered  for  honey  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  New  York  city,  writes: 
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Now,  this  is  less  than  what  honey  is  selling  for  at 
Colorado  and  Pacific  Coast  points,  and  it  does  not 
seem  favorable  to  rush  honey  on  to  the  market  here 
till  the  shortage  has  made  itself  felt,  even  though  it 
seems  to  be  the  best  plan  to  do  so  when  the  crop  is 
normal.  It  is  usually  the  way  for  the  buyers  of  any 
crop  to  rustle  around  and  get  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
bought  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  and  to  advance  it 
after  the  producer  has  sold  out.  One  or  two  held  on 
in  this  town  last  year  till  late  and  got  their  best  prices 
at  the  last  end  of  the  season. 

Unless  the  market  for  No.  1  and  fancy 
comb  shows  up  a  little  better,  we  can  not 
censure  the  producers,  who  have  these  grades 
on  hand,  for  not  selling  at  the  present  time. 
But  there  is  always  danger  in  holding  for  a 
better  figure.  Our  impression  is  that  the  pro- 
ducer can  afford  to  wait  a  little.  What  little 
comb  honey  we  can  get  —  a  precious  little 
amount — we  are  retailing  at  25  cents  for  fan- 
cy and  24  for  No.  1.  Talk  about  supplying 
the  wholesale  trade!  why,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  much  if  any  comb  honey  to  sell, 
even  for  a  retail  trade. 

Said  a  gentleman  to  us  the  other  day,  "I 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  fruit  this  year. 
I  can  not  get  it  at  any  price.  My  wife  and 
I  have  decided  that  we  shall  have  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  comb  honey.  What  is  it  going  to 
cost  us?" 

"Better  get  it  pretty  soon  before  it  goes 
much  higher." 

"But,'  said  he,  "I  can  not  find  it.  Have 
you  any  ? ' ' 

"Not  yet,  but  we  hope  to  have  some  soon." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "when  there  is  no  fruit, 
honey  is  the  only  substitute." 

Never  was  a  truer  thing  said;  and  yet  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  dealers  to 
hold  down  to  the  prices  of  last  year.  We 
can  not  blame  them  much,  as  new  conditions 
leave  them  in  the  attitude  of  the  senator  who 
said,  "I  should  like  to  know  where  I  am  at." 
But  they  should  wake  up  to  the  situation. 
They  must  offer  a  better  figure,  as  some  are 
doing,  or  they  will  not  get  the  honey.  Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis,  Zanesville,  and  San 
Francisco  are  offering  good  prices. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  many  localities,  a 
chance  for  a  fall  flow  of  honey;  in  fact,  it  is 
already  on  in  our  locality  from  goldenrod 
and  some  remnants  of  sweet  clover.  There 
has  been  comparatively  little  robbing  this 
season,  as  honey  has  been  coming  in  slowly 
from  some  source. 


.SUGAR   OK    HONEY   AS  A   MUSCLE-PRODUCER. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Liebig  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  chemists  that  sugar  and  hon- 
ey were  mere  heat-producers,  therefore  of 
less  value  to  workmen  than  meats,  eggs, 
cheese,  fish,  and  other  proteid  foods.  Grad- 
ually the  trend  of  scientific  thought  has  been 
changed,  and  natural  glucose,  which  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  honey,  and  the  sweet 
part  of  fruits,  is  now  considered  a  very  val- 
uable muscle-producer.  We  do  know  chil- 
dren are  very  fond  of  fruits,  sugar,  and 
honey— a  purely  natural  craving  that  ought 
to  be  satisfied  in  some  manner.  The  follow- 
ing from  the  Louisiana  Planter  (translated 
from  La  Sucrerie  Iiidigene)  will  serve  to 
show  the  trend  of  modern  ideas  on  the  sub- 


ject of  sweets,  and  at  the  same  time  bear  out 
this  claim: 

Mr.  Chauveau  found  that  muscle  which  worked  con- 
sumed only  the  glucose  or  the  glycogene  carried  by 
the  blood  circulation.  From  this  the  energetic  value 
of  a  food  should  not  be  measured  according  to  its  ca- 
lorific power  — that  is  to  say,  not  by  the  number  of 
calories  produced  by  its  combustion  in  a  calorimeter, 
but  rather  by  its  yield  in  glucose.  Here  the  saccha- 
rose and  starchy  materials  take  the  first  rank.  Chau- 
veau has  calculated  the  isoglucosic  equivalents  cor- 
responding to  100  grams  of  fat,  and  that  result  one 
would  compare  with  the  equivalent  of  Rubner  cited 
above  100  fat  corresponding  to  153  grams  of  (cane)  su- 
gar, 161  grams  of  glucose  (honey),  and  146  grams  cf 
starch. 

Lefevre  has  essayed  to  reconcile  these  two  theories 
that  diverge  somewhat.  He  conceded  readily,  admit- 
ting that  an  organism  which  labors  and  which  re- 
ceives the  fat  transforms  this  fat  into  glucose  in  ab- 
sorbing 3;^4  calories  per  100  grams  of  fat  and  in  form- 
ing 161  grams  of  glucose.  This  quantity  of  glucose 
will  give  480  calories  by  the  combustion  in  the  mus- 
cle, and  there  will  remain  120  calories  for  the  energy 
and  the  work— a  total  of  934  calories.  If  one  gives  to 
the  organism  glucose  exclusively,  all  the  calories  will 
pass  into  work,  as  they  will  not  have  to  undergo  the 
preparatory  transformation.  Lefevre  concludes  that 
fat  is  a  source  of  heat,  and  sugar  a  source  of  work. 

Other  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  the  works 
of  Lefevre  relative  to  the  digestibility— that  is  to  say, 
digestive  utilization,  of  the  various  foods.  Among 
them  sugar  (of  all  kinds)  holds  the  first  rank,  being 
equal  or  superior  to  f  6  per  cent,  and  then  white  bread, 
rice,  and  mashed  potatoes.  Eggs  and  meat  occupy 
the  sixth  and  seventh  rank,  and  milk  the  eighth. 

All  these  conclusions  are  very  interesting.  They 
fix  in  a  manner  absolutely  scientific  the  basis  of  feed- 
ing in  general  and  the  great  value  of  sugar.  The 
practical  conclusion,  which  can  give  only  excellent  re- 
sults, will  be  the  taking  into  account  and  determining 
the  rations  of  soldiers  and  horses  in  the  army.  There 
the  old  errors  still  continue,  and  very  often  the  men 
and  the  animals  are  fed,  if  not  insufficiently,  at  least 
in  a  manner  scarcely  hygienic.  If  we  follow  our  ordi- 
nary tastes  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves. 

We  may  say  by  way  of  explanation  that 
the  glucose  here  referred  to  is  not  the  artifi- 
cial article  which  masquerades  in  this  country 
as  "corn  syrup,"  but  the  purely  natural  kind 
which  is  found  in  honey  and  fruits.  The  ar- 
tificial product  is  lacking  in  taste,  so  that  the 
human  stomach  rebels  against  it;  and  the 
free  flow  of  saliva,  so  necessary  to  good  di- 
gestion, is  greatly  if  not  wholly  curtailed. 
Honey  heads  the  list  of  available  sweets  be- 
cause it  not  only  "makes  the  mouth  water," 
but  is  immediately  converted  into  glycogen 
without  trouble,  and  in  that  state  passes  di- 
rectly into  the  blood.  Of  the  solid  matter  of 
honey  (80  per  cent)  not  yV  per  cent  of  it  is 
wasted  in  any  way  when  consumed,  hence  it 
is  real  economy  to  use  it  more,  especially  by 
indoor  workers  whose  digestion  is  poor,  and 
whose  muscular  system  needs  toning  up. 

Over  the  whole  of  Eui'ope  there  is  an  idea 
that  honey  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
consumption;  and  recent  discoveries  tend  to 
confix'm  this,  for  it  is  clear  that  a  food  which 
so  quickly  enters  the  blood  and  repairs  the 
working  tissues  may  be  useful  in  warding 
off  or  dispelling  the  germ  of  consumption. 

The  words  of  Lefevre,  "If  one  gives  to 
the  organisms  glucose  [honey)  exclusively, 
all  the  calories  will  pass  into  work,  since 
they  will  not  have  to  undergo  the  prepara- 
tory transformation,"  ought  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  displayed  in  the  honey- 
house  and  apiary,  becaitse  they  indicate  hon- 
ey is  the  best  food  of  its  sort  ever  obtained 
by  mankind. 
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IN   MEMOKIAM    OF   L.    STACHELHAUSEN. 

Mr.  STACHELHAUSEN,  whose  death  we  re- 
corded in  our  issue  for  Aug.  1,  was  born 
near  Fegensburg,  Bavaria,  in  1845,  when 
Bavai'ia  was  an  independent  kingdom.  He 
was  of  noble  birth  according  to  German 
ideas,  his  father  being  the  owner  of  a  landed 
estate.  When  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  a  boarding-school,  and  it  was  while  there 
he  gained  an  insight  into  the  art  of  keeping 
bees.  His  uncle  kept  bees,  and  by  making 
frequent  visits  to  him  he  was  enabled  to  get 
a  very  fair  knowledge  of  bee  culture,  as  his 
relative  was  progressive,  and  had  adopted 
the  movable-comb  system.  The  impressions 
he  got  then  never  left  him,  and  more  or  less 
during  his  life  he  kept  bees.  From  1861  to 
1864  he  studied  diligently  in  the  scientific 
department  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
from  which  he  graduated.  He  next  went  to 
the  State  School  of  Mines  at  Loeben,  in 
Austria,  to  perfect  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment as  a  scientific  engineer.  During  the 
year  1866  he  surveyed  several  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines,  in  Hungary  chiefly.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  a  glass-fac- 
tory in  Bavaria.  Later  he  conducted  iron- 
foundries  and  machine-factories  in  Saxony 
and  Bavaria. 

It  was  in  1867  he  started  his  first  apiary  as 
soon  as  he  was  settled  in  a  home  of  his  own, 
and  practically  was  never  without  bees  un- 
til his  death— a  period  of  40  years,  during 
which  time  he  became  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  scientific  and  practical  bee-keep- 
ing as  conducted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. In  1870  he  married;  and  during  all  his 
long  career,  both  in  Germany  and  America, 
his  wife  truly  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows 
as  a  faithful  helpmate.  She  survives  him, 
very  much  mourning  his  loss. 

A  train  of  circumstances  induced  him  to 
leave  Germany  and  seek  his  fortune  under 
the  stars  and  stripes,  choosing  Texas  as  the 
scene  of  his  future  success  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  bee-keeper.  In  1893  his  only  daughter 
married  Mr.  Ed.  Dietz,  who  became  his 
partner  in  bee-keeping,  and  so  continued 
till  the  last. 

Mr.  Stachelhausen  was  not  long  in  this 
country  before  he  found  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  in  the  bee-journals,  like 
his  Americau  brethren  in  the  ci-aft.  Even  if 
he  was  a  German  of  the  Bavarian  species  he 
knew  how  to  express  himself  in  very  excel- 
lent English — in  fact,  he  had  a  thorough 
mastery  of  scientiiic  words  and  phrases, 
such  as  only  an  American  or  Britisher 
trained  in  scientific  schools  might  be  expect- 
ed to  possess. 

He  was  equally  well  equipped  when  it 
came  to  practical  matters  connected  with 
bee-keeping.  For  example,  he  was  the  first 
exponent  of  the  brushed-swarm  system  of 
controlling  increase,  and  in  time  succeeded 
in  convincing  many  American  bee-men  that 
it  was  an  entirely  sound  and  effective  sys- 
tem for  money-making  bee-keepers  to  adopt. 

At  first  he  was  considered  too  radical;  but 
in  time  he  succeeded  in  convincing  nearly 
all  bis  critics.     He  was  also  the  most  promi- 


nent and  daring  of  all  writers  on  the  shal- 
low-hive system,  which  at  present  is  receiv- 
ing more  attention  than  ever  before.  He 
worked  his  hives  on  what  may  for  conven- 
ience be  termed  the  Heddon  plan;  but  he 
went  beyond  it.  Being  quite  successful  in 
his  bee-keeping  operations  he  succeeded 
where  others  failed  in  inducing  bee-keepers 
to  adopt  the  shallow-hive  system. 

Bee-keepers  mostly  know  of  him  as  a  cham- 
pion of  brushed  swarms  and  shallow  hives, 
and  are  apt  to  overlook  his  splendid  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  bees,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  extend  to  other  bee-keepers  not 
so  well  informed  as  himself.  As  a  graduate 
of  the  scientific  department  of  a  great  Ger- 
man university  he  was  well  equipped  for 
such  work.  Moreover,  he  was  very  modest 
and  unassuming  in  what  he  did  and  wrote, 
never  descending  to  personalities  or  engag- 
ing in  any  pedantic  pleasantries  for  the  sake 
of  fame.  No  one  would  have  supposed  he 
was  so  well  informed,  either  from  his  manner 
or  appearance.  He  looked  like  an  honest, 
sturdy  German  farmer  of  the  well-to-do  type, 
rather  than  a  trained  and  learned  investi- 
gator. 

On  his  Texas  farm  in  Bexar  Co.  he  lived 
a  happy,  contented  life,  for  he  was  quite  do- 
mestic in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  his  own  home  surround- 
ed by  his  friends.  His  end.  however  was, 
pathetic.  In  August,  1906,  the  first  sign  of 
cancer  of  the  tongue  began  to  show.  A  con- 
sultation of  several  doctors  in  San  Antonio 
decided  that  the  only  hope  was  treatment  by 
the  X  rays,  which  he  took  for  10  months  be- 
fore the  end  came. 

He  suffered  his  terrible  affliction  with  calm- 
ness and  fortitude,  and,  indeed,  read  Glean- 
ings within  an  hour  of  his  departure  from 
this  world.  In  anticipation  of  his  death  he 
had  asked  to  be  removed  from  San  Antonio 
to  his  farm,  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  he  expired. 

Many  bee-keepers  who  personally  knew 
Mr.  Stachelhausen  will  hold  him  in  kindly 
memory;  and  bee-keepers  generally,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  will  feel  they  have  lost 
a  fi'iend.  His  place  in  our  remembrance 
will  be  alongside  of  that  of  Adam  Grimm  and 
Samuel  Wagner,  his  gifted  fellow-country- 
men whose  names  are  revei'ed  by  American 
bee-keepers. 

Germany  has  contributed  many  able  men 
to  the  upbuilding  of  America,  but  none  of 
them  better  than  Stachelhausen  the  bee- 
keeper. 

We  have  just  received  an  advance  copy  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Guide-book,  by  our  esteemed  friend  the  ed- 
itor of  the  British  Bee  Journal,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cowan.  The  new  edition  is  a  considerable 
impx-ovement  on  the  former  ones,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  It  is  not  a  very  large 
book  on  bee-keeping,  but  it  is  a  great  credit 
to  all  who  have  to  do  with  its  make-up.  It 
has  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  the  new  edi- 
tion will  doubtless  be  as  popular  as  the 
former  ones — probably  more  so. 
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HIVING  SWARMS  HAVING  QUEENS  WITH  CLIP- 
PED WINGS. 

"S.ay,  Doolittle,  do  you  ever  talk  with 
folks  on  subjects  which  are  out  of  season?" 

"Well,  Smith,  is  there  any  subject  about 
bee-keeping  which  is  out  of  season  when  a 
bee-keeper  has  the  bee-fever  on?" 

"1  guess  not.  But  some  are  telling  in  the 
bee-papers  that  articles  on  bees  should  ap- 
pear in  print  at  just  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  matter  contained  can  be  put  in 
practice." 

"1  know  such  has  been  spoken  of;  but  a 
live  Ijee-keeper  can  keep  track  of  a  thing  he 
wishes  to  know  about  until  the  time  comes 
to  put  it  in  practice." 

"1  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  way, 
for  my  special  errand  over  hei'e  at  this  time 
is  to  know  how  best  to  hive  bees  when  a 
swarm  issues  having  a  clipped  queen.  I 
know  that  this  is  out  of  season,  as  the  swarm- 
ing season  is  past;  but  I  have  had  such  pro- 
voKing  work  with  a  few  swarms  this  summer 
that  it  seems  as  if  I  could  not  wait  till  another 
year  before  I  know  how  to  be  master  of  the 
situation." 

"Well,  about  the  best  way  is  to  set  the 
parent  hive  from  its  stand  and  put  a  swarm- 
equipped  hive  in  its  place.  As  soon  as  the 
bees  miss  their  queen  they  will  come  back  to 
the  t>ld  stand  and  begin  to  run  into  the  equip- 
ped hive,  when  you  will  let  the  queen  run  in 
with  them,  and  then  your  swarm  has  in  re- 
ality hived  itself." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  way;  but  I  wish  some 
way  of  having  them  alight,  for  it  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  two  or  three  swarms 
are  in  the  air  together,  and  then  they  will  all 
pile  into  one  hive  when  they  come  back,  and 
I  have  no  means  of  getting  them  where  I 
want  them.  I  want  them  to  alight  the  same 
as  does  a  natural  swarm  " 

"I  do  not  allow  natural  swarming  now; 
but  when  I  used  to  I  had  no  trouble  in  hav- 
ing the  bees  alight  where  I  wished  them  to, 
when  holding  a  swarm  away  from  a  hive  for 
any  length  of  time,  where  such  a  thing  was 
desirable." 

"That  is  just  what  I  want.  How  is  it 
done?" 

"'Have  you  a  Manum  swarm-catcher?" 

"No." 

"Well,  you  want  to  procure  one  during 
the  winter,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  next  swarm- 
ing season." 

"I  will  do  that  if  you  can  show  me  that 
success  will  come  from  its  use." 

"Very  well.  When  your  swarm  issues, 
proceed  to  secure  the  clipped  queen  in  your 
wire-cloth  cage,  the  same  as  you  do  in  hiving 


swarms  on  the  returning  plan,  when  you  will 
put  the  cage  containing  her  in  the  swarm- 
catcher,  leaving  the  lid  or  cover  to  the  catch- 
er open.  Now  raise  the  catcher  by  the  pole 
in  the  air,  and  keep  it  where  the  bees  are 
the  thickest,  when,  with  about  two  swarms 
out  of  three,  they  will  scent  the  queen  and 
alight  right  in  or  on  the  catcher.  When  they 
have  begun  to  alight  about  the  queen,  set 
the  pole  up  according  to  directions  and  go 
about  what  you  wish  until  you  are  ready  to 
hive  them." 

"How  long  will  they  stay  there  in  waiting 
for  my  motions?" 

"As  long  as  you  want  them  to." 

"Will  they  stay  two  hours?" 

"Yes,  or  two  (lays." 

"  But  won't  they  go  off  if  I  leave  them  too 
long?" 

"I  think  not.  I  have  left  swarms  thus 
over  night,  and  1  have  had  them  start  to  go 
off,  being  gone  from  live  to  twenty  minutes, 
but  they  always  return  as  soon  as  they  find 
out  the  queen  is  not  with  them." 

"But  don't  they  go  back  to  the  old  hise 
when  they  return?" 

"I  have  never  had  them  do  so.  I  suppos- 
ed they  might  do  this,  but  in  every  instance 
where  they  have  tried  to  go  off  they  have  re- 
turned back  to  their  queen. ' ' 

' '  You  said  about  one  swarm  out  of  three 
might  not  alight  on  the  catcher.  What  do 
you  do  in  these  cases?" 

"  Whei'e  they  begin  to  alight  before  they 
find  out  that  their  queen  is  in  the  catcher  1 
carefully  push  the  catcher  up  under  the  limb 
they  are  alighting  on,  holding  it  there  for  a 
minjite  or  two,  till  quite  a  cluster  has  collect- 
ed on  and  in  the  catcher,  when  it  is  lowered 
a  little  and  swung  one  side  so  that  none  of 
the  limbs  or  leaves  of  the  tree  will  be  clus- 
tered- upon  when  the  swarm  has  all  gotten  to- 
gether, when  the  pole  is  fixed  accoi'ding  to 
directions,  and  left  till  I  get  ready  to  hive 
the  swai'm." 

"That  is  easier  than  I  thought  possible, 
and  relieves  my  mind  quite  a  little.  Now 
tell  me  how  you  hive  them  when  you  are 
ready." 

"Having  the  swarm  all  clustered  on  and 
in  the  catcher,  the  same  is  carefully  lowered 
so  as  not  to  detach  a  part  of  the  swarm  by 
hasty,  jerky  movements,  when  the  bees  are 
carried  to  the  pi'epared  hive  by  taking  hold 
of  the  pole  in  such  a  place  that  pole  and  bees 
will  just  balance.  Arriving  at  the  hive,  a 
small  portion  of  the  cluster  is  detached  from 
the  rest  by  poking  them  off  with  the  blade  of 
my  pocket-knife  or  otherwise,  right  in  front 
of  the  entrance,  when  they  will  run  in,  set- 
ting up  the  call  of  'home  is  found.'  As  soon 
as  this  occurs  the  open  mouth  of  the  catcher 
is  lowered  to  the  alighting-board,  letting  it 
down  carefully  so  as  not  to  kill  any  bees, 
when  the  line  of  march  will  be  started  for 
the  hive,  and  the  bees  go  in  the  same  as  they 
do  witli  a  natural  swarm  having  a  (jueen 
with  her  wings  uncut." 

"But  will  they  not  run  up  to  the  hive  so 
fast  that  they  will  clog  the  entrance  and 
cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hive?" 
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"Where  trouble  id  expected  along  this  line 
it  is  well  to  lower  the  catcher  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  hive,  when  they  are  not  apt  to  do 
this;  and  even  if  they  do,  it  is  no  trick  to 
keep  them  running  in  by  simply  stirring  the 
bees  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance 
with  the  knife-blade." 

"Don't  the  bees  take  exceptions  to  such 
treatment,  and  become  cross  and  sting?" 

"Not  in  the  least,  if  the  stirring  is  done  so 
gently  that  no  bees  are  injured,  as  it  always 
should  be.  In  all  our  manipulations  with 
the  bees  we  should  use  as  much  care  as  pos- 
sible not  to  maim  or  kill  our  pets  needlessly; 
and  if  we  do  this  there  is  little  fear  of  stings, 
and  especially  when  hiving  swarms." 

"How  about  the  queen?  ' 

"When  the  bees  have  run  in  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  leave  the  cage  containing  the 
queen  so  it  can  be  gotten  hold  of,  it  should 
be  lifted  out  and  the  queen  allowed  to  run 
in  with  them." 

"But  suppose  two  or  more  swai'ms  come 
out  at  nearly  the  same  time,  what  then?" 

"Allow  them  to  cluster  on  the  catcher,  the 
same  as  they  would  on  a  limb,  as  natural 
swarming  is  conducted,  only  you  will  not  try 
to  have  more  than  the  first  caged  queen  with 
them,  holding  the  others  in  cages  where  you 
can  get  them  when  wanted." 

"Yes;  but  how  about  the  hiving?" 

"When  they  all  have  settled  together,  and 
you  have  prepared  and  gotten  in  place  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  hives,  in  accordance  with 
what  you  want  them  to  occupy,  place  a  queen 
in  front  of  all  except  the  first  (as  that  has  iLs 
queen  with  the  cluster  on  the  catche. ),  aad 
proceed  to  hive  them  as  I  told  you  befure, 
poking  off  enough  bees  m  front  of  each  hive 
to  give  the  proportion  needed  in  each,  allow- 
ing the  queens  to  run  in  when  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  the  bees  have  entered  the 
hive.  In  this  way  all  is  done  with  a  perfect 
ease  and  certainty,  or  similar  to  the  way  we 
handle  stock  of  any  kind  which  is  kept  on 
our  farms." 
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Honey  prices  should  hold  a  proper  place 
with  other  food  stuffs,  practically  all  of  which 
have  been  going  up. 

It's  the  bee-keeper's  fault  if  he  does  not 
realize  a  good  return  for  his  products  this 
year.  Now  is  a  time  to  learn  how  to  market 
a  crop  piohtably  as  well  as  know  how  to 
produce  it. 

BKK-KEEPERS'    EXHIBITS. 
One    feature    of    the    July  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  was  the  dis- 


cussion on  the  value  of  exhibiting  at  fairs 
and  such  other  places  where  bee-keepers'  ex- 
hibits should  be  had.  A  committee  appoint- 
ed last  year  has  been  reappointed,  with  a 
slight  change,  and  made  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  exhilnts,  whose  duty  it  is  at  all  times 
to  look  after  these  matters,  getting  premium 
lists  in  force  whenever  practicable  and  using 
their  efforts  toward  getting  bee-keepers  to 
exhibit  their  products. 

A  meeting  of  this  committee  is  contemplat- 
ed at  an  early  date  in  San  Antonio  to  discuss 
what  steps  of  procedure  to  take  up,  and  all 
matters  that  may  be  brought  up  before  the 
meeting.  Any  readers  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter,  or  wishing  information,  will  do 
well  to  address  me  or  any  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  at  any  time.  They  are,  Louis 
H.  Scholl,  chairman,  New  Braunfels;  W.  H. 
Laws,  Beeville;  F.  L.  Aten,  Round  Rock;  W. 
O.  Victor,  Hondo;  and  C.  S.  Phillips,  Waco. 

HOW    MUCH   SHADE? 

Shade  is  necessary  in  the  apiaries  here  in 
the  South,  and  with  the  weather  around  the 
hundred  mark  in  July  and  August  it  is  as 
necessary  for  the  bee-keeper  as  for  the  bees. 
I  have  thought  there  was  nothing  nicer  than 
to  be  in  the  cool  shade  of  our  magnificent 
live-oaks,  yet  I  would  never  recommend 
these  trees  for  shade  in  an  apiary.  Their 
shade  is  too  dense,  and  I  think  such  shade  is 
detrimental,  even  in  the  working  season.  As 
these  live-oaks  are  in  leaf  the  entire  year  they 
aie  detrimental  in  winter  and  spring  when 
the  hives  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Furthermore,  during  wet  weather  it  takes  a 
long  time  before  a  yard  under  such  trees  be- 
comes dry  again.  Bees  in  too  dense  a  shade 
are  always  behind.  They  are  not  only  late  in 
the  spring,  but  come  out  later  in  the  day, 
and  turn  in  earlier  in  the  evening.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  ti'ee  shown  on  page  1205,  affords 
enough  shade  for  an  apiary  of  several  hun- 
dred colonies,  yet  I  would  not  use  the  loca- 
tion. 

MAKING   INCREASE. 

Ever  since  divisible-brood-chamber  hives 
were  used  in  my  apiaries,  what  is  known  as 
the  Alexander  method  of  making  increase 
has  been  used  by  me.  In  handling  sections 
of  the  hives  instead  of  combs  there  was  no 
looking  for  the  queen  when  a  division  was 
made.  Instead,  excluders  were  slipped  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  brood-chambers 
on  a  visit  to  the  apiary,  and  upon  a  second 
visit,  a  week  or  so  later,  the  upper  section, 
with  bees  and  all,  was  removed  to  a  new 
stand.  A  queen  or  ripe  cell  was  introduced 
into  whichever  one  was  the  queenless  half, 
a  section  of  empty  extracting-combs  set  on 
each  division,  and  covered  up.  The  entrance 
to  the  new  division  was  closed  with  grass  or 
moss  to  hold  the  bees  for  several  days,  and 
to  keep  out  robbers  until  the  colony  had  be- 
come organized.  Such  colonies  are  general- 
ly made  after  the  honey  harvest,  when  plen- 
ty of  empty  extracting-supers  are  on  haml 
and  we  have  our  fall  How  of  darker  honey 
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from  broomweed;  and  often  we  do  not  see 
them  again  until  our  spring  examination  sev- 
eral months  afterward,  unless  we  make  an 
extra  late  fall  examination  for  winter  condi- 
tions. 

TEXAS   BEE-KEEPEllS'    CONVENTION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  College 
Station,  July  28-25,  and  was  a  successful  one. 
Every  member  present  was  enthusiastic,  and 
wore  a  smile  this  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
good  crop  was  made  and  prices  were  also 
good.  There  was  not  a  large  number  pres- 
ent, but  there  were  many  intei'esting  discus- 
sions. The  officers  elected  wei'e:  W.  O.  Vic- 
tor, Hondo,  President;  D.  C.  Milam,  Uvalde, 
Vice-president;  Louis  H.  Scholl,  New  Braun- 
fels.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  annual  place  of  meeting  is  at  College 
Station,  in  connection  with  the  Texas  Farm- 
ers' Congress,  the  bee-keepers'  association 
being  one  of  the  affiliated  sections  of  some 
twenty  agricultural  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions forming  that  body.  This  congress  is 
one  of  the  greatest  organizations  of  its  kind, 
and  is  doing  great  things  for  the  betterment 
of  all  the  industries  represented  in  it. 
^r 

THE   DEATH  OF   L.    STACHELHAUSEN. 

Never  before  did  the  bee-keepers  of  Texas 
and  the  whole  South  mourn  a  greater  loss 
than  that  of  our  most  highly  esteemed  friend 
and  fellow-bee-keeper,  Mr.  L.  von  Stachel- 
hausen.  He  was  a  bee-keeper  of  world-wide 
reputation,  and  a  gentleman  —  honest,  stal- 
wart, and  upright,  so  characteristic  of  his 
race — the  German. 

Mr.  Stachelhausen  was  a  near  neighbor, 
living  only  fifteen  miles  away,  and  the  way 
to  some  of  my  apiaries  led  by  his  home.  He 
was  always  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and 
none  can  feel  his  departure  more  than  I  do. 
I  will  always  remember  him,  because  he  came 
to  see  me  when  I  was  in  a  critical  condition 
in  one  of  San  Antonio's  hospitals  last  year, 
and  because  of  the  first  words  he  uttered,  in 
the  German  tongue,  "I  heard  of  your  being 
here  only  late  last  evening,  so  I  came  right 
away  to  see  you."  And  only  a  month  later 
he  himself  ha<l  to  take  my  place  in  a  similar 
institution.  He  was  unable  to  see  his  friends, 
however;  but  our  correspondence  was  kept 
up  regularly,  he  often  writing  me  while  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  His  sufferings  wei'e  unim- 
aginable; but  he  stood  them,  and  did  not 
give  up  hope.  It  was  not  until  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  home  on  the  Cibolo  that  I  saw 
him  once  more,  just  previous  to  his  death. 
The  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  loses  in 
Mr.  Stachelhausen  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed members;  and  at  the  last  meeting,  in 
July,  at  College  Station,  the  members  as- 
sembled half  an  hour  in  memorial  service  on 
Wednesday  forenoon  of  the  24th  to  commem- 
orate his  loss.  He  was  held  in  reverence  by 
all,  and  proper  resolutions  were  read  and 
adopted. 

BEE   DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Such  things  are  profitable  if  rightly  man- 
aged.    If  any  thing  will  hold  a  crowd  a  dem- 


onsti'ation  with  live  bets  will  do  it.  1  had 
this  experience  recently  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Congress,  making 
"a  complete  demonstration  of  the  bee  busi- 
ness with  a  hive  of  bees,  alive,  on  the  stage." 
A  medium-sized  colony  of  hybrid  bees  was 
taken  from  the  College  apiary,  "tamed" 
with  smoke  in  the  usual  way,  then  carried 
to  the  assembly  hall  and  simply  set  on  the 
stage  without  ivire  cages  or  other  preparation. 
They  behaved  nicely  and  gave  no  trouble. 
Still,  I  would  not  recommend  such  proced- 
ure under  all  conditions.  Many  congratu- 
lations were  received  for  the  way  our  dem- 
onstration was  arranged.  There  was  a  reg- 
ular program,  and  several  persons  on  it  tak- 
ing up  different  phases  of  bee-keeping,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  all  for  one  person  to  do. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Victor  was  selected  to  act  as  a 
chairman,  and  announced  each  subject  of 
the  program  as  it  was  taken  up  by  the  dif- 
ferent persons  who  assisted  in  the  demon- 
stration. For  instance,  a  short  talk  on  the 
scientific  side  of  bee-keeping;  the  kinds  of 
bees  and  their  functions;  organization  of  the 
colony,  etc.,  was  the  opening  part  given  to 
my  brother,  Ernest  Scholl.  assistant  and  api- 
arist in  the  Department  of  Entomology  of  A. 
and  M.  College.  J.  W.  Pharr,  an  extensive 
queen-breeder,  spoke  briefiy  on  queen-rear- 
ing, value  of  good  queens,  introducing,  etc., 
and  was  followed  by  W.  H.  Laws  on  raising 
queens  and  bees  for  sale  and  shipping,  both 
local  and  carloads.  This  gave  sufficient  time 
for  F.  L.  Aten  and  the  writer  to  get  the  bees 
and  extracting-outfit  ready  for  our  part  of 
the  demonstration. 

The  writer  then  took  up  practical  bee-keep- 
ing and  honey  production  as  a  business— who 
should  keep  bees;  in  country  and  city;  pur- 
chasing the  first  bees  and  supplies,  and  prep- 
aration of  hives;  location  for  apiaries;  swarm- 
ing and  hiving  swarms;  comb-building  and 
foundation;  relative  cost  of  wax  and  honey 
production;  different  kinds  of  honey;  yields: 
marketing.  This  was  followed  by  the  7'eal 
demonstration,  for  which  evei'ybody  anxious- 
ly waited.  The  bees,  having  been  in  plain 
sight  throughout  the  performance,  held  the 
crowd  admirably.  Everybody  wanted  to  be 
there  when  that  hive  was  opened,  and  see 
the  fun. 

How  to  open  the  hive,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  a  few  whiffs  of  smoke  into  the 
enti'ance,  and  a  few  more  upon  I'aising  the 
cover,  thus  inducing  the  bees  to  fill  them- 
selves with  honey,  was  gone  through  with 
to  answer  the  first  question  asked  by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Connel,  President  of  the  Congress,  who 
said  he  wanted  to  know  first  how  we  tamed 
those  bees.  The  most  of  the  audience  did 
not  believe  that  they  were  tame. 

Combs  of  honey  were  removed,  uncapped, 
and  extracted,  and  again  returned  to  the 
hive,  each  phase  being  briefiy  explained. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Aten  the  honey- 
extractor  was  tilted  forward  after  the  combs 
were  put  in,  so  all  could  see  the  reversible 
baskets,  and  what  would  happen  to  the  combs 
of  honey  was  explained.  This  I  found  the 
most   satisfactory  way  to    exhibit   the  work 
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with  the  extractor,  as  it  is  impossible  to  let 
all  see  the  "performance"  with  the  extrac- 
tor standing  vipright  in  a  crowd. 

With  the  idea  that  others  who  might  wish 
to  make  such  demonstrations  might  draw  at 
least  some  idea  as  to  how  to  arrange  it,  1 
have  gone  into  details.  The  subject  matter 
must,  of  course,  be  changed  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion. 

A  successful  feature  in  such  demonstrations 
is  to  arrange  for  several  persons,  experts  in 
their  lines,  to  take  part,  letting  each  handle  his 
own  subject  brieiiy.  This  creates  a  better 
interest  and  closer  attention  of  the  audience 
every  time  a  new  speaker  "trots  out"  with 
something  new.  Besides,  each  speaker  starts 
out  with  something  "fresh."  It  has  a  great 
advantage  over  just  one  person  covering  the 
whole  subject,  as  it  becomes  monotonous  to 
the  audience  and  tiresome  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  to  keep  up  an  interest  for  an  hour 
or  more,  on  the  same  subject.  People  want 
a  variety,  so  we  must  provide  for  that. 


CELLAR  WINTERING. 


The  Effect  of  Disturbance;  How  to  Man- 
age so  that  there  will  be  but  Few  Dead 
Bees  on  the  Floor. 


BY   E.    W.    ALEXANDER. 

[This  article,  as  will  be  seen,  came  late  last  March; 
but  as  the  subject  for  discussion  would  be  more  sea- 
sonable we  have  held  it  until  now.— Ed.] 

It  seems  rather  strange  to  me  that  Mr. 
Bingham,  on  p.  407,  March  15th  issue,  should 
question  the  importance  of  perfect  quiet  in 
bee-cellars  during  the  long  cold  months  of 
the  northern  winters.  1  think  our  experiences 
must  be  taking  diverging  lines  For  a  long 
time  I  have  thought  that  this  subject  of  per- 
fect quiet  was  one  upon  which  we  could  all 
agree,  but  it  seems  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  even  here. 

Now,  before  entering  into  an  argument  I 
will  admit  that  there  are  certain  times  when 
the  conditions  are  such  that  a  disturbance 
among  the  bees  is  not  in  the  least  harmful. 
For  instance,  the  disturliing  inliuence  of  the 
sun  on  a  warm  balmy  day  in  early  Novem- 
ber, even  though  it  causes  every  bee  in  the 
colony  to  take  a  fly,  can  not  be  considered 
detrimental;  but  if  on  a  cool  cloudy  day  we 
open  the  hive  with  a  snap  and  a  jar,  using 
smoke  to  enable  us  to  replace  the  light  combs 
with  combs  of  honey,  thus  breaking  up  the 
winter  cluster,  causing  the  bees  to  fill  them- 
selves with  honey,  then  certainly  we  have 
sown  the  seed  of  winter  losses  and  spring 
dwindling.     And,  while  it  might  not  do  our 


bees  much  harm  to  enter  their  cellar  and 
quietly  remove  the  dead  bees  from  the  floor, 
1  do  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  take 
off  the  bottom-boards  and  tops  with  a  sudden 
jar,  and  then  carry  the  hive- bodies  to  anoth- 
er part  of  the  cellar,  using  smoke  to  keep  the 
bees  in,  causing  them  to  gorge  themselves 
with  honey.  Then  carefully  sliding  a  dish 
holding  a  pound  of  warm  honey  under  the 
cluster  of  a  colony,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  cellar  as  soon  as  possible,  might  disturb 
them  but  little,  as  but  comparatively  few 
bees  would  be  engaged  in  taking  up  the 
honey.  But  if  you  remove  some  of  the  cen- 
ter combs,  and  pour  the  honey  into  them,  re- 
turning these  wet  combs  to  their  hive,  caus- 
ing all  the  bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey, 
and  to  scatter  through  the  hive,  then  again 
there  would  be  cause  for  future  restlessness 
and  loss. 

The  injurious  effects  of  disturbing  bees  in 
winter  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  how 
often  and  to  what  an  extent  it  is  practiced. 
When  we  wintered  our  bees  in  the  cellar  of 
our  dwelling-house,  with  four  rollicking  chil- 
dren playing  over  them,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  many  colonies  to  be  badly  af- 
fected with  dysentery  in  February  and  March. 
Then  it  was  "  Hobson's  choice  "  to  leave  them 
in  the  cellar  and  see  them  waste  away  and 
die,  or  set  them  out  for  a  fly  and  have  the 
most  of  them  die  after  they  were  put  back, 
for  the  bees  never  again  quieted  down  into  a 
compact  cluster,  but  continued  restless  and 
uneasy  until  they  were  set  out  to  stay. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  continued  jar- 
ring noise  over  a  cellar  of  bees,  as  in  the  case 
of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee-cellar  under  the 
machine-shop,  I  would  say  that  1  have  al- 
ways believed  this  disturbance  was  very 
closely  related  to  the  necessity  of  so  many 
mid-winter  flights. 

As  to  giving  bees  a  sleighride  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  in  mid-winter,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  are  not  many  that  would  care  to 
have  their  bees  handled  in  that  way  for  much 
less  than  their  actual  value.  I  have  brought 
home  on  a  sleigh  bees  that  1  bought  in  the 
winter,  and  then  put  them  into  a  cellar;  but 
without  a  single  exception  I  had  to  set  them 
out  early  in  the  spring  in  order  to  save  them. 
Bees  handled  in  that  way  never  will  stand 
five  months  or  more  of  confinement.  I  have 
never  thought  that  it  did  any  particular  harm 
to  enter  a  bee-cellar  occasionally  for  a  few 
minutes,  if  as  little  noise  is  made  as  possible. 

But  when  from  any  cause  a  disturbance  is 
made  in  winter  to  the  extent  that  the  cluster 
is  broken  up  and  the  bees  get  frightened,  fill- 
ing themselves  with  honey,  then  because  of 
the  unnatural  condition  they  are  injured  very 
much  and  only  a  chance  to  fly  will  restore 
them  to  a  normal  state. 

We  have  to-day,  March  23,  750  colonies  in 
our  cellar,  and  the  bees  are  so  still  with  the 
thermometer  at  45°  that,  when  I  entered  this 
morning  with  a  lamp,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  hear  the  least  noise,  and  there  seems 
.  to  be  less  than  4  quarts  of  dead  bees  in  the 
cellar,  and  not  a  spot  of  dysentery  on  any 
hive. 
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I  have  given  many  years  of  study  to  learn 
how  to  keep  bees  through  a  five-ruonths'  win- 
ter in  that  way,  and  I  must  say  that,  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  connected  with  cellar  win- 
tering that  has  more  to  do  with  success  than 
SLUj  other,  aside  from  good  food,  it  is  perfect 
quiet.  When  we  take  a  hive  from  the  cellar 
with  only  about  a  pint  of  live  bees,  and  see 
about  four  or  five  quarts  of  dead  bees  around 
it,  we  can  hardly  say  that  that  colony  lived 
through  the  winter;  but  when  they  can  be 
placed  on  their  summer  stands  after  160  days' 
confinement,  apparently  as  strong  as  they 
were  Nov.  1,  then  we  can  say  we  know  some- 
thing about  wintering.  This  has  been  done, 
is  being  done,  and  can  be  done  when  they 
are  kept  quiet.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  it  can  be  accomplished  where  they 
are  subjected  to  harsh  disturbance  during 
long  northern  winters. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  CURE  FOUL  BROOD  IN  FIVE 

MINUTES,  AND  YET  SAVE  ALL 

THE  GOOD  BROOD. 


BY  N.  E.  CLEAVER. 


I  have  never  had  any  foul  brood  in  any  of 
my  yards,  and  so  have  not  practiced  the  plan 
at  home.  But  I  am  called  all  over  this  part 
of  the  State  to  treat  foul  brood,  and  have 
had  only  one  failure  since  using  this  method. 
The  plan  works  equally  well  for  old  box 
hives  or  new  and  up-to-date  hives,  and  is  so 
simple  that  any  one  can  work  it. 

Provide  the  following  outfit:  1.  A  nice 
clean  hive  with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and 
in  the  center  a  frame  of  unsealed  brood,  with 
some  adhering  bees  from  a  colony  that  has 
no  disease  (a  caged  queen  may  be  hung  by 
the  side  of  the  frame  of  brood  if  desired). 
2.  Tack  a  small  piece  of  queen-excluding 
zinc  over  the  entrance  side  of  a  Porter  bee- 
escape  board,  to  prevent  drones  from  clog- 
ging the  escape,  or  a  full  sheet  may  be  used 
without  tacking. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  begin.  In  the  eve- 
ning, during  a  fair  honey-fiow,  lift  the  dis- 
eased colony  from  the  stand  and  place  the 
clean  prepared  hive  where  the  diseased  colo- 
ny had  stood.  Do  not  put  a  cover  on  this 
new  hive,  but  instead  put  on  the  Porter  bee- 
escape  board  with  the  opening  downward. 
Now  take  the  old  bottom-board  off  the  dis- 
eased colony  (if  the  bottom-board  is  nailed 
on,  you  can  either  knock  it  off  or  bore  a  hole 
through  it),  and  set  the  diseased  colony  on 
top  of  the  Porter  escape-board.  Close  every 
entrance  to  the  diseased  colony  if  there  is 
any.  Be  very  careful  about  this  part;  do  not 
leave  an  opening  anywhere  except  the  one 
through  the  escape-board  into  the  lower  hive. 
Shade  the  upper  diseased  hive,  or  it  may 
overheat  the  next  day  when  the  sun  comes 
out. 

Now  you  have  not  been  more  than  five 
minutes,  probably  not  more  than  one  min- 
ute, and  your  part  of  the  work  is  done.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  bees  go  out  to  work 
they  will  carry  no  diseased  honey  with  them. 


They  go  out  through  the  Porter  escape  and 
through  the  new  clean  hive.  When  they 
come  back  loaded  with  honey,  they  can  not 
get  back  up  into  their  old  hive,  and  so  de- 
posit the  honey  in  the  new  clean  hive.  The 
frame  of  brood  makes  them  feel  at  home,  and 
from  it  they  will  raise  a  queen,  if  you  have 
not  given  them  one.  The  old  queen  goes  on 
laying  in  the  upper  story  until  the  honey 
and  nurse  bees  get  scarce.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  the  upper  story  will  be  pi-actically  de- 
serted; sometimes  a  handful  of  bees  and  the 
queen  will  be  all  that  vou  will  find,  and  some- 
times all  will  be  dead.  If  you  want  to  util- 
ize the  colony  for  section  honey,  though  a 
diseased  colony  is  not  likely  to  be  strong 
enough  for  that,  you  can  take  away  the  up- 
per diseased  hive  after  about  a  week,  and 
the  loss  in  brood  will  not  be  very  great. 
When  the  diseased  hive  is  removed  it  snould 
be  taken  into  a  closed  room,  the  few  remain- 
ing bees  should  be  destroyed,  the  combs 
melted  at  once,  the  frames  burned,  and  the 
hive  cax'efully  cleaned.  If  the  hive  is  a  cheap 
thing,  burn  it.  I  said  I  had  one  failure  in 
working  this  plan.  The  apiary  belonged  to 
a  woman.  I  told  her  how  to  proceed  after 
the  bees  were  trapped  out  of  the  diseased 
hive,  so  she  took  the  honey  and  old  combs 
out  of  the  frames,  burned  the  frames,  cai'e- 
fully  cleaned  the  hives,  and  set  the  diseased 
honey  out  in  the  wash-tub  "for  the  bees  to 
eat."  The  last  part  reminds  me  of  the  arti- 
cle on  page  907.  Well,  the  bees  ate  the  hon- 
ey and  spread  the  disease  all  through  the  api- 
ary, and  she  said  she  thought  my  plan  was 
a  failure. 

If  I  were  working  in  my  own  yard  where 
time  is  not  so  great  a  factor,  I  would  put  an 
empty  hive  under  the  diseased  hive,  and  take 
the  escape  out  of  the  escape-board,  and  get 
the  bees  accustomed  to  going  out  and  in 
through  the  lower  hive,  before  trapping  them 
out;  they  would  not  then  be  so  likely  to  be 
excited  and  carry  diseased  honey  out  with 
them. 

Any  one  who  understands  catching  queens 
should  put  the  old  queen  in  the  lower  hive 
at  once,  keeping  her  caged  for  a  day  or  two, 
unless  it  is  desirable  to  requeen  the  colony. 

If  the  colony  to  be  treated  is  a  very  large 
one,  it  would  be  well  to  place  an  empty  su- 
per on  the  diseased  colony  to  give  addition- 
al air-space,  and  make  the  danger  from  suf- 
focation less. 

The  frame  of  brood  in  the  lower  hive  is 
not  essential  to  the  plan  and  may  be  left  out, 
but  the  bees  start  to  work  better  with  it  in. 
I  think  this  plan  has  three  advantages  over 
the  McEvoy  system.  It  enables  the  bee-keep- 
er who  is  afraid  to  shake  his  bees  to  treat 
the  disease  successfully;  it  saves  the  good 
brood,  and  it  can  not  spread  the  disease  to 
other  colonies.  The  McEvoy  system  shakes 
bees  full  of  diseased  honey,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement some  get  into  the  wrong  hives,  car- 
rying the  diseased  honey  to  well  colonies. 
And  then,  if  requeening  is  desirable,  there  is 
no  hunting  for  queens:  the  merest  novice  in 
the  business  can  requeen  successfully. 

Emporium,  Pa. 
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[The  plan  that  you  have  pi-esented  seems 
to  have  considerable  merit  in  it,  but  involves 
the  same  principle  as  was  proposed  by  M. 
M.  Baldridge,  of  St.  Charles,  Ills.,  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  he  used  an  outside  chute  in 
connection  with  the  bee-escape  that  deliver- 
ed the  bees  directly  outdoors.  They  would 
go  to  the  field,  then  on  returning  would  go 
back  to  the  hive  beneath.  The  only  question 
is  whether  the  bees  going  down  through  the 
perforated  zinc  into  the  other  hive  might 
not,  before  they  go  outdoors,  feed  some  of 
the  infected  honey  to  larvaj  and  thus  spread 
the  disease  in  the  lower  hive.  If  they  have 
never  done  so,  then  the  method  has  some  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that  it  pei'mits  one  to 
save  practically  all  of  the  good  brood.— Ed.] 


WHITE  CLOVER. 

A  Theory  Offered  to  Show  AVhy  it   Does 

not  Always  Yield;  the  Effect  of 

Drouth;  Young  Plants. 


BY  VIRGIL   WEAVER. 


Producers,  consumers,  and  dealers  alike 
can  take  warning  from  this;  for  the  very 
drouth  that  made  Dr.  Miller's  cow-pasture 
brown,  page  478,  last  summer,  prevailed  over 
75  per  cent  of  the  white-clover  belt  of  the 
United  States.  Eastern  Kansas,  Eastern 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Northern 
Indiana,  and  Northern  Ohio  are  all  included 
in  the  list  that  will  not  produce  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  a  white-clover  crop  in  1907;  so 
the  producer  that  secures  a  crop  of  honey 
this  year  can  expect  a  pretty  stiff  price. 
While  the  crop  north  of  the  Ohio  River  will 
be  a  failure  from  white  clover,  the  reverse  is 
true  of  the  conditions  south  of  the  Ohio.  In 
the  white-clover  belt  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, which  is  a  very  limited  area,  pros- 
pects are  the  best  in  ten  years.  With  the 
largest  area  covered  with  clover  in  years, 
and  an  unusual  amount  of  rainfall  at  just  the 
right  time,  prospects  are  very  flattering  in- 
deed. 

How  do  I  know  these  conditions?  There 
has  not  been  a  drouth  over  this  territory  since 
1901,  when  the  dry  weather  cleaned  out  all 
of  the  old  white  clover.  Weeds  and  grass 
were  cleaned  out  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
year  1902  was  excessively  wet,  and  the  young 
white-clover  plants  simply  covered  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Then  1903  gave  the  greatest 
yield  from  clover  on  record.  So  do  not  have 
the  blues,  for  an  occasional  drouth  is  very 
beneficial  to  white  clover.  Without  the  drouth 
we  can  not  have  a  crop  of  young  white-clo- 
ver plants;  and  without  these  young  plants 
we  secure  only  a  moderate  honey-flow.  So 
while  1907  will  be  a  failure,  1908  may  give  a 
bumper  crop. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  by  the 
knowing  ones  of  late  years  about  weather 
conditions  for  a  honey-flow.  Bee-keepers 
seem  to  be  superstitious  about  conditions  that 
produce   a   flow  of   honey.     Dr.  Miller  was 


puzzled  last  year  as  to  why  his  white  clover 
did  not  yield.  In  the  first  place  the  clover 
was  old  and  poorly  rooted;  also  a  moderate 
supply  of  embryo  blossoms  set  in  1905  to 
bloom  in  1906.  Then  with  a  falling-off  of 
his  rainfall  last  spring  there  was  very  little 
white-clover  bloom  in  his  locality  — just 
enough  for  one  to  think  that  he  should  have 
a  honey-flow;  but  a  few  thousand  clover- 
blossoms  will  not  make  a  honey-flow.  It 
takes  billions. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  why 
a  honey-flow  will  suddenly  stop  after  a  thun- 
der-shower. This  is  the  case  only  where  the 
blossoms  are  large  and  open.  Bass  wood, 
tulip,  buckwheat,  etc.,  are  affected  thus. 
Before  the  thunder-shower,  with  low  baro- 
metric pressure,  the  flow  is  great,  as  the 
large  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  adds  to 
the  honey  secreted  by  the  flower;  while  after 
the  thunder-shower,  with  high  barometric 
pressure,  the  flow  is  least,  as  the  dry  air 
takes  from  the  honey  secreted  by  the  flower 
and  the  flow  stops.  White  clover,  asters, 
goldenrod,  and,  in  fact,  all  flowers  that  have 
a  close  blossom,  are  not  affected  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  the  high  or  low  barometric 
pressures.  So,  watch  your  weather  condi- 
tions closely,  and  be  governed  accordingly. 

Baldwin,  Ky.,  May  9. 

[Knowing  that  Dr.  Miller  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  studying  on  this  same  ques- 
tion, we  sent  the  above  article  to  him.  His 
reply  follows. — Ed.] 

The  nub  of  Mr.  Weaver's  theory,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  that  a  severe  drouth  kills  off 
the  old  clover,  which  is  not  so  good  for  nec- 
tar; the  succeeding  year  young  clover  springs 
from  seed,  and  the  second  year  after  the 
drouth  is  the  one  to  be  depended  on. 

I  don't  know  enough  to  say  whether  this 
theory  is  right  or  wrong,  but  may  suggest 
some  points  that  need  reply  by  any  one  de- 
fending the  doctrine. 

What  is  the  proof  that  old  plants  do  not 
yield  nectar  as  well  as  new? 

In  a  year  of  drouth  one  would  think  the 
seed  would  not  be  so  plentiful  nor  so  good 
as  in  a  prosperous  year.  Do  not  seeds  form 
in  as  great  abundance  in  a  good  year,  and 
will  they  not  produce  as  many  and  as  good 
plants  in  good  as  in  bad  years? 

Perhaps  it  maybe  offered  that  the  "old 
and    poorly   rooted"    clover    occupies    the 

ground,  so  that  the  young  has  no  chance, 
ut  if  there  is  any  crowding  out,  ought  not 
the  "  old  and  poorly  rooted  "  to  be  the  part 
crowded  out? 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  propaga- 
tion by  seed  is  not  the  only  means,  nor,  in- 
deed, the  chief  means,  of  increasing  white 
clover.  Give  it  time  enough,  and  a  single 
seed  is  enough  to  stock  an  acre,  as  it  goes 
creeping  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  Are  not 
the  new  plants  thus  formed  every  year  of 
the  most  vigorous  sort? 

Mr.  Weaver  refers  to  the  article  on  page 
478,  where  I  say  that  white  clover  didn  t  do 
its  best  "although  blooming  abundantly," 
and   he   says,  "there  was  very  little  white- 
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clover  bloom  in  his  locality."     How  does  he 
know  so  much  better  than  I? 

In  favor  of  his  theory  is  the  fact  that  1901 
was  a  year  of  drouth  here,  and  1903  a  bump- 


er year.     Is  it  the  general  testimony  that  each 
very  good  year  was  preceded  two  years  ear 
lier  by  a  drouth? 
This  seems  to  be  another  year  of  failure  in 


FIG    1.— T.IE  GALLKERRY  IN  GEORGIA, 
The  bushes  grow  so  dense  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  through  them. 
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this  locality.  White  clover  is  not  abundant; 
and  what  there  is,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  yield- 
ing as  it  should.  A  field  of  alsike,  with  most 
luxuriant  bloom,  attracts  the  bees  but  little. 
Would  Mr.  Weaver's  theory  account  for 
this?  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 


THE 


GALLBERRY      AS 
PLANT. 


A     HONEY- 


A  ^"ery  Reliable  Source;  Roots  Hard  to  Ex- 
terminate; Many  Localities  not  now 
Occupied  with  Bees. 


BY  J.  J.  WILDER. 


The  gallberry  is  a  sprangle-top  evergreen 
bush  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  grows  prolif- 
ic everywhere,  but  is  mostly  found  on  waste 
lands,  and  spreads  both  from  seed  and  roots, 
and  is  so  dense  that   it   is  difficult  to  pass 


FIG  .  2,—    RANCH  Ol'   'IHK  GALLBERRY  -BLSH. 
This  is  a  very  reliable  source  ol  honey  in  Georgia,  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overstock  a  locality  with  bees. 


through  it,  and  the  roots  are  hard  to  exter- 
minate. No  growth  is  detrimental  to  it;  but 
the  great  pine  forests  seemed  to  have  hinder- 
ed its  progress  on  high  lands;  but  since  the 
forest  has  been  lumbered  it  is  fast  spreading. 
The  bushes  are  never  rid  of  ripe  berries, 
which  are  food  to  the  birds  of  the  forest 

ITS  VALUE  AS  A   HONEY-PLANT. 

As  a  honey-plant  perhaps  it  has  no  equal 
in  the  Southeast.  We  have  never  failed  to 
get  a  surplus  from  it,  even  during  the  most 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.  It  begins 
to  bloom  the  first  of  May  (settled  weather 
here  then),  and  continues  for  24  to  28  days. 
During  this  time  bees  disregard  other  bloom, 
working  it  up  to  about  8  o  clock  for  pollen, 
then  the  flow  comes  on  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

A  glance  at  the  cut  shows  that  it  is  a  great 
bloomer;  even  the  stems  are  rolls  of  blooms, 
and  there  can  be  no  greater  sight  in  all  bee- 
dom  than  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  acres  of  this 
solid  mass  of  blooms, 
4  and  5  feet  deep,  and 
see  the  bees  tumbling 
over  the  blossoms,  load- 
ing up  and  doing  but 
little  flying. 

We  have  never  taken 
o&  a  large  crop  of  this 
honey,  as  147  lbs.  of 
surplus  is  the  best  crop 
we  have  ever  had  from 
one  colony.  The  hon- 
ey is  of  a  light  amber 
color,  has  a  heavy 
body,  a  very  mild  taste, 
and  is  highly  flavored. 
The  demand  for  this 
honey  is  so  great  that 
we  can  not  furnish  our 
local  markets;  conse- 
quently very  little  is 
shipped  from  the  South- 
east to  other  markets. 

We  have  raised  tons 
of  this  honey,  and  have 
never  seen  a  pound  of 
the  pure  article,  well 
ripened,  that  granulat- 
ed. It  is  strange  we 
have  never  seen  a  bum- 
ble-bee, butterfly,  nor 
any  kind  of  insect  on 
the  gallberry  blossoms, 
except  the  stingless  and 
honey  bees.  Both 
blacks  and  Italians 
work  it  alike. 

It  has  been  said  it 
was  impossible  to  over- 
stock a  good  gallberry 
location.  We  do  not 
know  that  this  state- 
ment is  true;  but  we 
never  heard  of  one  be- 
ing overstocked.  We 
have  had  bees  in  a  lo- 
cation where  there  were 
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362  colonies,  with  about  the  same  result  as 
with  100. 

Good  gallberry  locations  are  nearly  num- 
berless, and  large  quantities  of  this  fine  hon- 
ey are  wasted  each  year  in  locations  where 
there  is  not  a  bee  to  gather  it.  The  gallber- 
ry should  be  put  in  the  list  of  the  best  honey- 
plants  of  the  United  States. 

Cordele,  Ga. 


SOME  GLIMPSES  OF  A.  I.  ROOT'S  ROB- 
INSON CRUSOE  ISLAND. 


BY   M.    L.    BREWEK. 


Last  winter,  while  planning  our  annual 
vacation,  I  noticed  that  the  senior  member 
of  The  A,  I.  Root  Co.  was  at  his  island  cot- 
tage home  for  the  winter,  and  I  proceeded 
at  once  to  write  him  for  directions  how  to 
find  the  path  to  his  front  door.  In  due  time 
said  directions  were  received,  though  they 
led  by  a  watery  way. 

After  some  wandering  we  located  at  Sara- 
sota, Florida,  within  fourteen  miles  of  the 
desired  place,  and  at  the  end  of  railroad 
transportation.  Sarasota  is  located  on  Sara- 
sota Bay,  twelve  miles  below  the  Manatee 
River,  on  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see.  The  bay 
is  about  two  by  four  miles,  open  water,  and 
as  completely  landlocked  as  can  be  by  a  net- 
work of  keys  varying  in  size  from  a  rod 
square  to  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  and 
covered  with  tropical  foliage.    One  can  cruise 


for  days  through  the  channels  and  passes, 
and  here  we  find  the  homes  of  the  sturdy 
fishermen  whose  vocation  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  those  Christ  called,  and  of  whom  he 
so  often  speaks. 

Here  we  find  beautiful  winter  homes,  and 
more  building  all  the  time,  and,  I  believe, 
the  best  fishing-waters  of  the  southwest  coast. 
Amid  such  suiToundings,  while  on  a  cruise 
down  the  bay,  neighbor  Love  and  the  writer 
called  at  Osprey  to  inquire  of  the  postmaster 
if  he  could  tell  us  where  we  could  find  A.  I. 
Root.  "Why,"  said  he,  "Mr.  Root  is  here 
now,  for  his  boat  is  at  the  landing,  and  I 
will  find  him  for  you."  Then  a  desire  of 
thirty  years'  standing  was  realized,  for  the 
writer  has  done  business  with  the  firm,  and 
has  known  the  family  "on  paper"  as  they 
grew  up  for  that  time.  After  self-introduc- 
tions and  "greetings,"  for  it  was  like  meet- 
ing an  "old  acquaintance,"  we  could  not  re- 
sist the  pressing  invitation  to  accompany  Mr. 
Root  across  the  bay,  one  mile  further,  in  his 
sail-boat,  to  his  cottage  on  the  key.  Bro. 
Root  was  captain,  and  Bro.  Love  and  I  sail- 
ors; so,  after  varying  experiences  of  rowing 
and  sailing,  we  landed  safely  at  port,  where 
we  were  met  and  welcomed  by  Mr,  I.  T. 
Shumard,  his  wife,  and  two  charming  little 
daughters,  Flossie  and  Clara.  Bro.  Shumard 
is  one  of  the  progressive  bee-keepers  of  the 
South,  and  raises  queens  for  the  Root  Co., 
and  was  very  busy  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Chat  soon  carried  us  over  space  and  to  oth- 
er years,  and  it  soon  developed  the  fact  th.it 


FIG.  1.— MR.  AND  MKS.   SHUMARD,  FLOSSIK.  AND  CLARA   ON  THEIR  ISLAND    HOME,   NEAR  OS- 
PREY,  FLORIDA. 
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FIG   2  —PAPAYA,  OR  MELON-TREE    OF    THE    TROPICS-THE    TREE    THAT    BEARS    DELICIOUS 
MUSKMELONS  EVERY  MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR. 


Mrs.  Shumard  and  the  writer's  wife  had 
linown  each  other  in  girlhood  days. 

Our  constant  companion,  the  camera,  was 
put  to  action,  and  No.  1  gives  us  the  four 
members  of  the  Shumard  family  at  home  that 
day.  Sorry  we  could  not  have  them  all,  as 
I  remember  there  are  seven  children  with 
their  home  on  the  island.  The  bay  (not 
shown  in  the  picture)  is  in  the  foreground. 

We  saw  Bro.  Root's  cottage  under  the  live- 
oaks,  draped  with  moss,  and  where  he  raised 
his  poultry,  and  gave  us  so  many  insti'uctive 
lessons  thereon.  Back  of  his  house  about 
twenty  rods  is  the  gulf  rolling  up  its  surges. 
We  saw  also  the  Florida  greennouse  we  heard 
of  in  Gleanings,  and  the  plants  were  thrifty 
at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

No.  3  is  a  papaya,  or  melon-tree,  with  its 
fruit,  that  stands  in  the  yard,  and  it  was  our 
privilege  to  sample  the  fruit  therefrom,  and 
can  say  it  is  all  right. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  later  date 
for  the  ladies  to  renew  their  girlhood  ac- 
quaintances, and  the  day  fixed  proved  to  be 
the  thirty-fourth  wedding  anniversary  of  the 
hosts,  and  the  day  spent  at  that  time  was  the 
one  referred  to  by  Bro.  Root  in  Gleanings 
on  page  498,  and  one  we  shall  long  remember 
for  Christian  friendship  and  fellowship. 

Later  it  was  ours  to  have  Bro.  Root  with 
us  in  our  temporary  home,  and  with  him  vis- 
it the  far-famed   nurseries  of  the  Reasoner 


Bros.,  where  we  met  a  family  that  was  for- 
merly of  the  Root  Co.'s  forces,  the  West- 
wells.  It  was  ours  to  meet  many  bee-men 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we 
found  them  all  to  be  men  worth  knowing. 
Philo,  Ills. 


ORANGE-BLOSSOM  HONEY. 


Apiary  in  California  Averages  over  a  Hun- 
dred  Pounds   per  Colony. 


BY  FRANK  McNAY. 


One  of  my  apiaries  is  located  within  a  few 
rods  of  a  large  orange  grove  ( over  3000  acres 
in  easy  range).  One  ordinary  colony  in  a 
twelve-frame  Langstroth  two-story  hive 
showed,  by  the  scales,  a  gain  of  119  lbs.  in 
17  days,  April  7  to  33.  There  are  over  100 
such  colonies  in  this  apiary.  A  few  of  them 
yielded  a  little  more  at  each  extracting  than 
the  scale  hive. 

This  apiary  worked  exclusively  on  orange 
during  these  17  days.  White  sage  was  not 
yet  in  bloom,  and  there  is  no  button  or  early 
sage  in  range  of  this  apiary;  and  apiaries 
that  were  in  button-sage  locations  were  do 
ing  nothing  at  that  time,  as  the  weather  was 
not  warm  enough.  Sage  requires  quite  warm 
weather  to  yield  honey. 

The  scale  showed  that  nearly  all  of  this 
orange    honey  was   secured   in   about    five 
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hours  of  each  day  from  11  to  4  o'clock.  J 
noticed  bees  every  morning  working  on  pol- 
len blossoms,  but  before  noon  every  bee 
made  a  rush  to  the  orange-trees. 

The  honey  is  line  and  very  heavy.  I  have 
some  chunk  comb  orange  honey  in  shallow 
frames  that  is  excellent. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  May  11. 


CELLAR    WINTERING 
LERS. 


AT    DR.    MIL 


High  Temperature  Does  no  Harm  if  tlie  Air 

is  Pure;  Why  Bees  Cluster  Out  in  a 

Cellar. 


BY   DR.  C.  C.   MILLER. 


Wintering  bees  in  a  cellar  with  a  furnace 
is  quite  a  different  affair  from  wintering  iu 
a  cellar  where  the  problem  is  to  keep  the 
temperature  sufficiently  high.  After  several 
winters'  experience  I  know  at  least  a  little 
more  about  the  matter  than  I  did;  and,  as 
between  the  two,  I  think  I'd  take  the  furnace 
every  time.  You  may  be  interested  to  take 
a  few  peeps  to  see  how  things  appear  when 
the  bees  are  in  the  cellar. 

First,  an  outside  view.  Fig.  1.  No  hives  to 
be  seen  there,  but  1  wanted  you  to  see  how 
the  outside  door  is  kept  during  a  large  part 
of  the  winter.  Sometimes  when  the  ther- 
mometer goes  down  below  zero,  especially  if 
windy,  the  cellar-door  is  entirely  closed,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  time  it  is  half  closed,  prop- 
ped up  with  a  stick;  but  for  each  day  it  was 
entirely  closed  last  winter,  I  suppose  it  was 
open  ten  days  as  shown  in  the  picture — possi- 
bly twenty;  but  last  winter  was  a  mild  one. 


KIG.  1. — OUTSIDE  DOORWAY  TO  DR.  MILLER'.S 
BEE-CELLAR;   THIS   IS    KEPT   OPEN  NEAR- 
LY  ALL  THE   TIME. 


FIG.  2. — ENTRANCE  TO  THE  BEE- ROOM  IN  DR. 
miller's   CELLAR. 

That  picture  was  taken  Feb.  20,  1  p.m.,  and 
the  door  was  open  all  night  the  previous 
night,  and  throughout  the  day,  Feb.  20,  ami 
yet  the  thermometer  in  the  cellar  stood  at  50 
degrees.  You  will  easily  see  that  the  picture 
is  a  snap-shot,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
which  shows  that  a  good  deal  of  light  can  be 
endured.  To  be  sure,  no  direct  light  shines 
on  the  bees,  but  the  inside  door  is  wide  open, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  hives  nearest  the  door 
one  could  see  to  read  coarse  print.  The  tem- 
perature at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken 
was,  as  already  said,  50  clegrees,  and  that's 
about  the  usual  temperature  throughout  the 
winter.  It  could  be  kept  lower  by  having 
the  window  open,  but  that  would  make  it  too 
cold  for  colonies  near  the  window,  and  on 
the  whole  the  bees  seem  to  do  well  at  50. 

You  will  see  that  the  door  that  is  open  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  heat  of  the  cel- 
lar has  thawed  the  snow  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  other  door,  and  it  is  wet  from  the 
melting  snow  just  above  the  snow-line. 

That  cellar-door  is  on  the  south,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  shadows;  and  after  going 
down  five  steps  there  is  a  landing  of  five  or 
six  feet  before  you  come  to  the  door  in  the 
cellar  wall,  which  door  is  always  kept  wide 
open  since  the  furnace  is  in  the  cellar,  as  it 
opens  directly  into  the  furnace-room,  the  fur- 
nace standing  about  12  feet  north. 

Notice  the  stone  wall  at  the  right  in  the 
cellarway.     That  same  stone  wall  you  see  at 
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the  right  in 
Fig.  2.  Pass- 
ing down  the 
cellar  -  way, 
and  turning 
to  the  right, 
you  come  to 
the  door  that 
opens.-  into 
the  bee-room 
as  seen  in 
Fig.  2.  The 
backs  of  the 
hives  face  us, 
so  the  light 
will  not  shine 
into  the  en- 
trances e  X  - 
cept  that  you 
see  four  hives 
at  the  ex- 
treme east 
that  are  fac- 
i  n  g  you 
That  east  row  faces  in  that  direction  because 
the  window  is  back  of  it,  and  it  is  better  not 
to  have  the  light  shining  directly  into  the 
entrances  when  the  window  is  open 


FIG.  3.— INTERIOR  VIEW  OP  THE  BEE-ROOM. 


FIG.   4.— CLUSTER    OF    BEES    UNDER    FRAMES:    TEMPERA 
TURE  OF  CELLAR  43  DEGREES. 

Fig.  3  is  a  flashlight  picture  showing  some 
of  the  hives  —  a  difficult  thing  to  get,  as  the 
passageway  between  rows  was  less  than  four 
feet.  In  very  few  of  the  hives  are  clusters 
of  bees  to  be  seen  below  the  bot- 
tom-bars. An  east  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  cellar  temper- 
ature was  48  degrees.  But  it 
probably  would  have  looked  all 
the  same  if  the  temperature  had 
been  50  or  more.  The  bees  do 
not  cluster  down  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  furnace  was  in  the  cel- 
lar, although  the  temperature  is 
now  five  degrees  higher  than 
then,  and  I  don't  think  the  hives 
were  ever  heavier  with  bees  and 
honey  than  the  past  winter.  I 
don't  know  what  should  make 
the  difl:erence,  unless  it  be  that 
now  the  cellar  is  so  open  that 
it  is  much  like  outdoors  as  to 
pure  air. 


I  have  seen  ( no  doubt  many  others  ha\  e 
seen  the  same  thing)  in  a  warm  spell,  toward 
spring,  bees  hanging  out  of  the  hives  in  great 
clusters  in  the  cellar,  with  the  temperature 
no  higher  than  50  degrees.  I 
never  saw  any  thing  of  the 
same  kind  outdoors  at  the  same 
temperature — did  you?  Now, 
why  shouldn't  50  degrees  crowd 
the  bees  out  when  in  the  open 
air  just  as  much  as  in  the  cel- 
lar? Can  you  explain  it  in  any 
other  way  than  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  air?  If  the 
bees  do  not  hang  out  at  50  out- 
doors, why  should  they  in  the 
cellar  if  the  air  is  just  as  pure? 
Well,  you  see  my  bees  have  a 
good  deal  the  same  as  outdoor 
air,  the  cellar  being  so  open, 
and  so  they  behave  as  they 
would  outside.  At  least,  thai 
is  the  best  explanation  I  can 
give. 
Look  at  the  cluster  of  bees  under  bottom- 
bar  in  Fig.  4.  At  the  time  that  was  taken 
the  cellar  had  been  cooled  down  to  43  degrees. 
A  week  later  it  was  made  24  degrees  warm- 


FIG.  5.— CLUSTER  OF  BEES  UNDER  FRAMES;  TEMPERA- 
TURE OF  HIVE  67  DEGREES, 
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I  r,  the  temperature  being  ran  up  to  (57  de- 
grees, and  you  will  see  by  looking  at  Fig.  5 
how  the  cluster  looked  at  that  time.  As  near- 
ly as  I  could  make  out,  that  increased  24  de- 
grees merely  made  the  cluster  a  little  looser, 
for  the  bees  did  not  seem  uneasy  at  all.  Fig.  5 
was  taken  March  2,  and  the  iloor  of  the  hive 
had  not  been  cleaned  out  since  the  bees  were 
put  in  the  cellar.  In  the  majority  of  the 
liives  the  liooi'-boards  were  cleaner  than  this 
one.     I  don't  know  why. 

That  suggests  one  advantage  of  the  warm- 
er cellar  —  the  bees  leave  the  hives  to  die. 
ludeed,  so  few  dead  bees  were  left  in  the 
hives  last  winter  that  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  clean  them  out  the  whole 
winter,  except  one  hive.  It  must  be  a  good 
deal  better  for  the  bees  to  have  a  clean  house; 
and  if  the  bee-keeper  doesn't  like  dead  bees 
■  •n  the  cellar  bottom  he  can  sweep  them  up. 
I  don't  like  them,  so  I  always  sweep  up  two 
to  four  times  during  the  winter.  Last  winter 
I  first  swept  Feb.  20, 
when  the  bees  had 
been  in  93  days, 
and  took  up  2^  coal- 
hodf uls  of  dead 
bees.  After  24 
more  days  I  took 
up  2  hodfuls  more. 
After  the  bees  were 
taken  out,  March 
23,  3  hodfuls  were 
taken  up.  That 
makes  7^  hods  from 
170  colonies  for  124 
days'  confinement. 

Four  of  the  170 
colonies  died.  I 
don't  know  why. 
The  hives  were  as 
empty  of  bees  as  if 
they  had  swarmed 
out.  Two  or  three 
colonies  showed 
signs  of  diarrhea  in 
spite  of  the  good 
air;    one    extr 


will  be  no  hanging  down.  He,  however,  an- 
swers the  question  by  leaving  us  to  infer  that 
pure  air,  or,  rather,  the  want  of  it,  in  the 
one  case,  draws  the  bees  downward  into  an 
atmosphere  that  is  too  cold  for  them,  but 
into  which  they  are  obliged  to  go  in  order  to 
get  the  requisite  oxygen.  Pardon  us,  doc- 
tor, for  interlining  your  thought;  but  if  we 
have  assumed  more  than  you  intended  we 
hope  you  will  correct  us. 

It  was  once  universally  held  that,  when 
bees  hung  in  great  festoons  under  the  brood- 
frames,  this  indicated  a  condition  of  perfect 
wintering;  but  some  events  have  occurred 
during  the  past  year  or  so  that  would  seem 
to  indicate  this  may  be  erroneous.  J.  E. 
Hand  has  made  the  statement  that  bees  come 
down  to  shut  out  the  cold.  In  a  cellar  with- 
out ventilation  we  have  often  found  that,  at 
a  temperature  of  50  degrees,  the  bees  clus- 
tered down  below  the  frames.  Are  they 
thei'e  because    the  hive  is  too  hot?     Hardly 


SPREADING  OAK  IN  TEXAS;    GIVES  SHADE  FOR   SEVERAL    HUNDRED 
COLONIES,  BUT  IS  TOO  DENSE. 

See  Bee-keephio  in  the  Southwest,  page  iifi4. 


strong  one,  pretty  bad,  but    the   four  dead 
ones  left  clean  hives. 
Marengo,  111. 

[We  understand  from  what  Dr.  Miller  has 
said,  although  he  does  not  directly  say  so, 
that  he  finds  that  a  furnace  in  a  cellai',  with 
;i  great  almndance  of  ventilation,  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  he  formerly  obtained  when 
lie  had  no  furnace,  and  the  cellar  closed 
most  of  the  time;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
he  had  a  small  stove,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  temperature  when  it  got 
too  low.  Under  the  new  conditions  he  is 
obliged,  we  take  it,  to  keep  the  cellar  open 
in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  down  to  50 
degrees;  and,  incidentally,  it  gives  the  bees 
a  large  amount  of  fresh  air. 

Dr.  Miller  raises  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion—why the  bees  will  cluster  down  among 
the  frames,  at  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  under 
a  certain  temperature  in  the  cellar,  when 
with  the  same  temperature    outdoors   there 


The  conclusion  is  that  they  come  down  t(j 
get  more  air,  and  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Hand  says, 
to  shut  out  cold  because  the  opening  is  too 


A  short  time  ago  a  correspondent  suggest- 
ed that  the  ordinary  summer  entrances  were 
quite  large  enough  if  the  air  in  the  cellar 
were  fresh,  and  that  bees  would  stay  up  in 
the  brood-nest  and  not  cluster  down.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  he  was  right.  Last  win- 
ter those  of  our  colonies  that  were  lifted  up 
four  inches  from  the  bottom- board  did  not 
seem  to  do  as  well  as  those  with  the  ordina- 
ry entrances.  Let  it  be  understood  that  our 
cellar  temperature  was  50°,  and  much  of  the 
time  higher.  The  windows  were  open  most 
of  the  time,  and,  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  an 
electric  fan  was  forcing  the  air  directly  from 
outdoors  down  the  row  of  hives.  Over  Sun- 
day, when  there  was  no  electric  current  on, 
the  bees  would  often  get  very  uneasy ;  but 
at  night,  when  the  fan  could  be  started,  qui- 
et would  be  restored  in  an  hour  or  so,  and 
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yet  the  temperature  would  not  change  even 
one  degree. 

Please  understand  that  we  do  not  claim 
the  old  policy  of  a  closed  cellar  with  a  uni- 
fonn  temperature  is  wrong,  because  com- 
paratively good  results  in  wintering  have 
been  secured;  but  we  are  raising  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  much  better  results 
might  not  accrue  with  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture and  plenty  of  pure  air,  providing  both 
conditions  can  be  supplied.  Experience  in 
our  own  cellar,  at  least,  has  shown  that  ven- 
tilation, and  lots  of  it,  is  a  necessity.  Now, 
we  apprehend  that,  if  Dr.  Miller  were  to 
have  kept  his  cellar  closed  after  he  put  in 
the  furnace,  he  would  have  had  severe  loss- 
es. A  high  temperature  and  bad  air  are 
both  decidedly  detrimental.  No  one  will 
dispute  that  proposition.  The  only  point  at 
issue  is  whether  a  temperature  of  45,  and 
closed  cellar,  affords  as  good  a  condition  for 
wintering  as  a  temperature  of  45  to  50°  with 


with  practically  no  ventilation  of  the  cellar 
itself,  do  we  not  compel  those  bees  to  con- 
sume heavily  of  their  stores,  thus  bringing 
on  dysentery?  for  overfeeding  is  likely  to 
cause  bowel  trouble. 

If  we  in  any  thing  that  has  been  said  thus 
far  have  made  a  positive  statement  we  beg 
leave  to  withdraw  it.  We  simply  desire  to 
throw  out  a  few  interrogations  around  some 
old  orthodoxies  on  cellar  wintering. — Ed.] 


A  YOUTHFUL  INVESTIGATOR. 


BY   FRANK   VTANSTALL. 


lOKNKST    WANSTALL   WATCHING   BEES     TAKE 
EARLY    SPRING. 

plenty  of  pure  air.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
the  hive  should  have  narrow  entrances,  about 
the  same  as  they  had  in  summer,  so  that  the 
animal  heat  will  not  be  dissipated. 

Experiments  were  conducted  last  winter, 
showing  that  a  colony  of  bees  in  an  observa- 
toi'y  hive  was  wintered  in  a  living-room 
while  the  temperature  was  72  and  over,  and 
it  wintered  perfectly.  But  this  colony  had 
an  outdoor  entrance.  Strange  to  relate,  the 
bees  did  not  tly  out  at  any  time  except  when 
it  was  suitable  for  theru  to  fly.  But  a  re- 
port of  this  will  be  given  later. 

But  the  point  right  here  is  this:  These 
bees  were  not  compelled  to  waste  their  ani- 
mal heat  in  keeping  up  the  internal  temper- 
ature of  their  hive.  They  had  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  Now,  then,  if  we  give  our  bees 
too  much  bottom  ventilation  in  the  hives, 
and  then  put  them  in  a  temperature  of  45°| 


The  accompanying  picture  shows  five-year- 
old  Ernest  Harry  Wanstall,  who  is  doing  a 
little  investigating  on  his  own  account.  Er- 
nest wants  to  know  where  the  bees  put  all 
the  honey  which  they  carry  into  the  hive,  as 
he  knows  from  experience  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  take  out 
sometimes  (when  he 
turns  the  "stractor"). 
So  he  has  the  magnify- 
ing-glass  to  see  how  it 
is  done,  as  they  are  be- 
ing fed  some  honey  dur- 
ing a  warm  day  in 
spring.  Ernest  is  not 
at  all  afraid  of  them, 
but  he  has  learned  that 
there  are  times  when  it 
is  wise  not  to  go  too 
near,  especially  during 
the  late  fall,  when  there 
is  no  honey  to  be  got, 
unless  he  has  one  of 
papa's  veils  on. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

[We  desire  to  com- 
mend most  heartily  our 
young  investigator;  but 
may  we  suggest  that 
this  plan  of  feeding  is, 
a  good  many  times, 
fraught  with  danger, 
not  only  to  the  other 
bees  in  the  yard  but 
to  the  apiarist?  If  there  is  no  colony  within 
half  a  mile  one  can  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions without  any  trouble.  We  will  assume, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement, 
that  the  experiment  here  illustrated  was  con- 
ducted when  there  was  a  good  flow  of  hon- 
ey, and,  consequently,  not  much  disposition 
to  rob. — Ed]. 


ROBBING;    GLASS   PLAN  A   SUCCESS. 

I  have  tried  Mr.  Long's  plan  for  prevent- 
ing robbing,  as  described  on  page  1188  of 
Sept.  15th  issue,  1906.  It  is  a  complete  suc- 
cess—so much  so  that  I  consider  it  worth  five 
years'  subscription  to  Gleanings.  It  is  fun 
to  see  the  robbers  get  caught,  and  so  con- 
fused that  they  are  glad  to  get  away  alive. 

Bracebridge,  Ont.,  Can.     John  Bailey. 
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A  SEASON'S  WORK  WITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarm  Control   and    Comb-honey    Prodnc- 
tion;  FeedinjEi:  to  Stimnlate  Brood- 
rearing  in  September. 


BT  J.  E.  HAND. 


Sex^t.  1. — Up  to  this  time  our  bees  have 
received  very  little  attention  since  we  remov- 
ed our  surplus  honey  in  July;  and  on  account 
of  there  not  being  very  much  honey-yielding 
llora  during  this  period  our  queens  have  not 
been  laying  vei'y  much,  and  therefore  the 
strength  of  our  colonies  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished since  that  time.  This  is  as  it  should 
be;  for,  since  we  do  not  get  any  surplus  hon- 
ey from  fall  liowers,  there  could  be  nothing 
gained  by  producing  a  lot  of  bees  that  would 
only  become  consumers  of  honey.  However, 
it  is  veiy  important  that  our  queens  be  kept 
laying  during  September  in  order  to  give  us 
a  good  strong  force  of  bees  of  the  proper  age 
to  go  into  winter  quarters;  for  our  success 
in  wintering  depends  not  upon  how  strong 
were  our  bees  during  July  and  August,  for 
these  bees  will  be  dead  before  spring;  but  it 
does  depend  upon  how  many  bees  our  colo- 
nies contain  that  were  hatched  out  during 
September  and  October,  for  these  are  the 
bees  that  are  going  to  stay  with  us  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  or  until  more  can  be 
hatched  out  in  the  spring  to  take  their  places. 

Since  there  is  very  little  honey  being  gath- 
ered at  this  time  we  will  place  a  feeder  under 
each  of  our  colonies  and  give  to  each  colony 
about  a  pint  of  sugar  syrup  every  alternate 
day  during  September  unless  the  fall  liowers 
should  yield  honey  enough  to  keep  up  brood- 
rearing  nicely;  for  the  key  to  successful  win- 
tering, as  well  as  building  up  in  the  spring, 
is  to  have  a  strong  force  of  young  bees  to  go 
into  winter  quarters. 

FEEDING  FOR  WINTER  STORES. 

Oct.  1. — Having  kept  our  queens  laying 
well  during  September  we  shall  have  a  good 
strong  force  of  young  bees  to  go  into  winter 
quarters;  and  the  next  thing  to  be  consider- 
ed is  the  winter  stores,  for  we  must  have  at 
least  25  lbs.  of  honey  or  sugar  syrup  in  each 
hive  to  carry  our  bees  safely  through  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
been  feeding  our  bees  mildly  during  Septem- 
ber; but  this  was  nearly  if  not  quite  consum- 
ed in  rearing  brood,  and  the  most  of  our  col- 
onies will  have  to  be  fed.  Hence  we  will 
hook  a  spring-balance  scale  on  to  our  hive- 
lifter  and  weigh  each  hive,  marking  the  weight 
of  the  hive  on  a  piece  of  section  which  is 
dropped  into  the  open  end  of  the  feeder,  and 
by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  hive  and  emp- 
ty combs,  and  allowing  for  the  weight  of  the 
bees,  we  know  just  exactly  how  many  pounds 
of  honey  each  hive  contains;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  35  lbs.  is  what  we 
shall  have  to  feed  each  colony;  and  we  know 
without  any  guesswork  that  every  one  of  our 
colonies  will  have  at  the  very  least  25  lbs.  of 
well-ripened  stores.  We  will  feed  in  this 
case  just  as  we  did  in  feeding  for  finishing 


off  sections,  except  in  this  case  our  feed  is 
composed  of  granulated  sugar  and  water, 
equal  parts,  well  churned  up  so  as  to  dissolve 
all  the  sugar.  We  will  give  to  each  colony 
five  or  six  quarts  each  evening  until  each  has 
received  the  required  amount. 

We  find  that  our  bees  require  more  feeding 
this  season  than  usual — in  fact,  very  few  of 
our  colonies  have  their  full  quota  of  winter 
stores;  however,  with  our  large  rapid  feeders 
this  job  is  soon  over. 

MANNER   OF  WINTERING   CONSIDERED. 

Nov.  20. — Having  our  hives  well  stocked 
with  young  bees,  and  each  hive  containing 
sufliicient  stores  to  carry  them  safely  through 
the  winter,  we  will  next  turn  our  attention 
to  preparing  them  for  their  long  winter  nap; 
and  right  here  the  question  arises,  "Shall 
we  winter  our  bees  in  the  cellar  or  on  the 
summer  stands  protected  by' outer  cases?" 
After  years  of  experience  in  the  successful 
wintering  of  bees  by  both  these  methods  we 
are  as  yet  undecided  as  to  which  method  is 
better,  for  we  have  been  equally  successful 
with  both.  Since  the  hives  that  are  protect- 
ed by  heavy  packing  enable  the  bees  to  build 
up  faster  in  the  spring  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
to  winter  bees  on  their  summer  stands  with 
suitable  protection,  south  of  latitude  41:  and 
since  we  are  located  near  the  dividing  line 
we  usually  compromise  matters  by  wintering 
a  part  of  our  bees  out  of  doors  and  the  rest 
in  the  cellar;  hence  all  our  strong  colonies 
are  selected  for  outdoor  wintering,  and  those 
that  are  a  little  light,  either  in  bees  or  stores, 
are  carried  into  the  cellar  about  Nov.  15  to  30. 

Our  cellar  is  very  dry,  and  the  temperature 
ranges  between  40  and  45,  and  our  bees  al- 
ways come  out  of  this  cellar  bright  and  ac- 
tive, and  ready  for  business.  It  is  not  nee-  , 
essary  that  a  cellar  be  perfectly  dry  in  order 
to  winter  bees  successfully.  However,  unless 
the  temperature  and  ventilation  in  a  damp 
cellar  are  properly  balanced  it  is  a  danger- 
ous place  to  winter  bees. 

THE   RELATION   OF   MOISTURE   AND  VENTILA- 
TION TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  WIN- 
TERING OF  BEES. 

While  we  shall  not  attempt  to  view  this 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientist, 
yet  we  feel  that  our  success  in  wintering 
bees  is  largely  due  to  a  correct  solution  of 
the  problem  of  moisture  and  ventilation,  and 
its  relation  to  the  successful  wintering  of  bees. 
That  the  part  that  moisture  and  ventilation 
play  in  the  successful  wintering  of  bees  is  too 
often  overlooked  by  the  average  bee-keeper 
is  evident  from  the  too  frequent  reports  of  a 
certain  mysterious  disease  known  as  spring 
dwindling,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  ei- 
ther improper  wintering  conditions  or  a  fail- 
ure of  the  queen  to  rear  sufficient  brood  dur- 
ing the  autumn  months.  In  either  C3se  the 
bees  die  off  before  young  ones  can  be  raised 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  the  colony;  in  the  former,  by  disease  caus- 
ed by  improper  wintering  conditions;  and  in 
the  latter  by  old  age. 

However,  in  either  case  the  results  are  the 
same.     It  is  true  that  a  strong  healthy  colo- 
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uy  of  bees  might  winter  in  a  hive  reeking 
with  moisture,  and  with  the  outside  combs 
covered  with  mold,  and  come  out  alive  in 
spring.  However,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  colony  of  bees  that  comes  through 
the  winter  alive  and  one  that  comes  through 
in  a  good  healthy  condition. 

It  is  not  enough  that  they  be  alive  in  the 
spring;  but  in  order  to  build  up  in  time  for 
the  harvest,  and  thus  become  profitable  hon- 
ey-gatherers, they  mvist  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition—strong, active,  and  alert,  and  ready 
for  business. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "Why  is 
ventilation  necessary  to  the  successful  win- 
tering of  bees?"  It  is  true  that  very  little 
ventilation  would  be  required  by  the  bees 
during  winter  if  it  were  not  for  the  moisture 
that  is  constantly  being  thrown  off  by  the 
bees  thi'ough  the  respiratory  system;  and  if 
this  surplus  moisture  is  not  speedily  conduct- 
ed out  of  the  hive  the  I'esult  will  be  that  the 
air  within  the  hive  will  soon  become  so  heav- 
ily charged  with  moisture  that  it  would  con- 
dense on  the  sides  of  the  hive  and  form  ice 
and  frost,  turning  the  hive  into  a  veritable 
cold  storage,  causing  the  stores  to  become 
sour,  which  results  in  distended  intestines 
and  dysentery,  and  is  fatal  to  the  health  of 
the  colony. 

The  question  that  arises  at  this  point  is, 
"How  shall  we  dispose  of  this  moisture?" 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  venti- 
lation is  the  only  means  by  which  this  pur- 
pose can  be  successfully  accomplished.  There 
are  two  methods  of  applying  the  remedy. 
One  is  by  upwai'd  ventilation  by  means  of 
suitable  moisture-conducting  material  that 
will  gradually  conduct  away  the  moisture  as 
fast  as  it  arises  from  the  bees,  thus  keeping 
the  inside  of  the  hive  dry  as  well  as  the  combs. 

A  flat  cover,  laid  directly  upon  the  chaff" 
packing  over  the  brood-chamber  of  a  strong 
colony  of  bees,  cuts  off  the  circulation  of  air 
above  the  packing.  This  soon  becomes  heav- 
ily charged  with  moisture  which  is  forced 
back  into  the  hive,  causing  the  packing  to 
become  damp  and  moldy,  and  a  direct  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  the  colony;  hence  care 
should  be  taken  to  allow  a  free  circulation 
of  air  through  the  chaff"  packing  above  the 
brood-chamber.  Cai'e  should  also  be  taken 
not  to  allow  too  much  ventilation,  either 
above  through  the  chaff  tray  or  at  the  en- 
trance. 

Another  means  of  conducting  away  the 
moisture  is  by  diffusion  through  an  air- 
chamber  live  inches  deep  under  the  brood- 
chamber.  In  this  case  a  sealed  cover  is  used 
with  plenty  of  packing  above  it,  which  pre- 
vents the  condensing  of  moisture  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  cover,  and  the  humidity  is 
diff"used  through  the  air-chamber  and  passes 
out  at  the  entrance.  In  either  case  the  en- 
trance during  winter  should  not  exceed  |X3 
inches.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  take  is- 
sue with  me  regarding  the  size  of  entrance 
for  winter.  Scientific  theorists  will  tell  us 
that  bees  require  a  very  large  entrance  when 
wintered  out  of  doors;  but  the  evidence  of 
the  bees  themselves,  backed  up  by  years  of 


successful  outdoor  wintering  with  an  entrance 
1X3  inches,  would  seem  to  contradict  such 
a  theory.  We  believe  that  over-ventilation 
kills  more  bees  in  outdoor  wintering  than 
any  other  one  thing.  We  believe  that  safety 
lies  in  the  medium  course,  so  we  use  an  air- 
chamber  under  our  hives  five  inches  deep, 
whether  wintered  in  the  cellar  or  out  of  doors. 
This  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  and,  with  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture-conducting  ma- 
terial above  the  brood-chamber,  with  an  en- 
trance |X3  for  outdoor  wintering,  we  have 
solved  the  problem  of  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion in  connection  with  outdoor  wintering. 
No  one  should  attempt  to  winter  a  weak  col- 
ony of  bees  out  of  doors. 

Having  our  strongest  colonies  prepared  as 
above,  with  outside  winter  cases  having  a 
space  of  two  inches  between  the  hive  and 
case,  which  is  filled  wilh  chaff  or  dry  saw- 
du.st  and  several  thicknesses  of  heavy  cloth 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  brood-chamber, 
and  coming  well  down  over  the  sides  of  the 
hive,  and  a  tray  with  five,  inches  of  dry  chaff 
or  sawdust  with  a  good  water-proof  cover 
which  telescopes  over  the  winter  case,  we 
have  a  certain  feeling  of  security  regarding 
the  successful  wintering  of  our  bees,  espe- 
cially since  we  have  never  yet  lost  a  colony 
of  bees  that  we  prepared  in  this  way  except 
by  starvation.  Bees  that  go  into  winter 
quai'ters  in  the  above  condition  will  need  no 
further  attention  until  time  to  prepare  for 
next  season's  harvest. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 

[We  almost  feel  that  what  our  correspon- 
dent says  on  the  size  of  entrances  for  outdoor- 
wintered  colonies  should  be  put  in  italics. 
At  all  events,  what  he  says  on  the  subject 
has  been  verified  over  and  over  again  in  our 
apiaries;  but  one  must  see  to  it  that  these 
narrow  openings  are  kept  clear  of  dead  bees 
during  the  winter. — Ed.] 


SECTIONAL  HIVES. 


Their  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 


BY   K.   C.    AIKEN. 


[When  Mr.  Aiken  wrote  this  article  he  had  not  seen 
the  article  by  J.  E.  Hand,  page  844,  wherein  he  de- 
scribes a  method  of  finding  queens  in  divisible-brood- 
chamber  hives  without  handling  frames;  nor  had  he 
seen  what  J.  A.  Green  wrote  on  the  same  subject, 
page  951.  The  fact  that  he  confirms  the  statement 
made  by  the  other  two  goes  to  show  queen-hunting 
can  be  simplified. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Aiken  agrees 
in  the  main  with  what  others  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divisible-brood-chamber  hives.— Ed.] 

Since  the  shallow-frame  divisible-cham- 
ber hive  is  under  discussion  I  feel  that  I  may 
take  a  hand  in  it  too.  I  am  not  by  any 
means  new  to  the  subject,  nor  am  I  with- 
out a  large  experience,  having  used  such 
hives  for  many  years,  and  that  extensively, 
and  of  various  styles  and  plans. 

I  began  the  study  of  divisible-brood-cham- 
ber hives  with  the  writings  of  Heddon;  fol- 
lowed quite  minutely  all  that  he  wrote  on 
the  subject,  and  the  discussion  as  participat- 
ed in  by  others. 
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DIMENSIONS. 

About  the  year  1890  I  did  much  thinking 
and  studying  on  a  hive  and  system  by  which 
to  apply  the  ideas  I  had  gained.  In  all  the 
years  since,  I  have  not  ceased  to  study  the 
subject  and  to  experiment  and  read.  My 
interest  has  been  so  great  that,  in  looking 
over  the  joui'nals,  when  any  thing  on  the 
subject  appeared  it  soon  took  my  attention 
and  was  sure  to  be  read.  For  the  past  fif- 
teen years  I  have  never  been  without  such 
hives,  and  probably  not  a  year  that  1  did 
not  handle  nearly  if  not  quite  50  colonies, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  100  or  more. 
This  experience  has  been  with  frames  6X13 
inches,  5x10,  and  4JX17,  the  lirst  named 
predominating  until  lately,  when  I  adopted 
the  5X10  as  my  standard. 

As  for  the  number  of  frames  to  the  hive,  I 
have  tried  8,  9,  and  10,  settling  on  the  8  as 
standard  —  reasons  later.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience has  gone,  the  main  part  of  it  has 
been  with  the  8  and  9  frame  widths.  I  have 
used  both  the  8  and  10  f(jr  comb  honey,  and 
the  9  for  extracted.  All  these  have  been 
closed-end  standing  fi'ames,  and  all  so  made 
that  it  made  not  one  whit  of  difference 
which  side  was  up,  and  to  day  I  have  great 
numbers  of  these  frames  that  it  would  take 
close  inspecting  to  tell  which  was  originally 
the  top  side. 

REVERSIBLE   FRAMES. 

These  were  much  discussed  some  years 
ago,  and  a  multitude  of  devices  invented  to 
facilitate  the  reversing  act.  Even  hives  wei'e 
made  to  be  reversed  chamber  by  chamber, 
thus  turning  upside  down  the  whole  body, 
and  I  also  took  a  hand  in  devising  reversi- 
ble hives,  but  in  only  a  very  limited  way, 
carrying  the  idea  to  the  super  with  the  view 
to  having  the  sections  built  solid  to  the  wootl 
all  around.  In  brood-chambers,  when  once 
a  set  of  combs  has  been  built  complete  it 
can  be  reversed  thereafter  as  much  as  one 
desires;  but  with  the  divisible  chamber  hive 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  reversing  a 
whole  set  of  combs — at  least,  nothing  of  im- 
portance except  to  get  the  combs  built  out 
solid  to  both  top  and  bottom  bars;  and  this 
can  be  so  easily  done  by  alternating,  and  by 
turning  frames  upside  down  when  manipu- 
lating them  singly,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  to  have  the  hive-body  reversible. 
As  for  the  super,  when  the  sections  have 
reached  the  stage  where  they  can  be  revers- 
ed with  safety  it  is  about  time  to  take  them 
oil".  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  sections 
will  be  at  the  point  desirable  to  invert  at 
the  same  time.  Reversible  hives  and  supers 
are  not  feasible,  nor  are  they  needed. 

To  get  combs  well  attached  to  bottom- 
bars,  if  they  are  placed  in  an  upper  chamber 
it  will  soon  be  done.  The  divisible-chamber 
hive  is  frequently  alternated.  What  was  for  a 
time  the  bottom  one  will  become  the  top,  and 
the  top  one  at  the  bottom,  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  soon  all  combs  are  built  to  the 
bottom-bars  —  at  least  a  large  part  of  them 
are.  But  as  we  want  to  manipulate  frames 
sometimes,  when  one  has  a  frame  in  his  hand 


it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  return  it  to  the 
hive  the  other  side  up,  and  then  it  is  sure  to 
be  Ijuilt  up  solid  to  the  bottom-bar,  which 
now  becomes  the  top.  Frames  completely 
filled  with  comb  are  desirable  for  several 
reasons.  In  deep  or  Langstroth  frames  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  all-around  attachments 
to  give  greater  strength  to  guard  against 
breakage;  Ijut  unless  the  combs  are  used  in 
an  upper  chamber,  or  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion used,  the  great  majority  are  not  attach- 
ed below,  or  but  partially  so.  With  the  di- 
visible-chaml)er  hive  with  its  shallow  frames 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  from  weak 
combs  dropping  out  or  breaking  down  from 
any  cause,  yet  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
almost  completely  attached,  and  no  founda- 
tion used  either. 

LOOKING  FOR  QUEEN-CELLS    IN  A  SECTIONAL 
HIVE. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that,  in  the  va- 
cant space  between  the  comb  and  bottom- 
bar,  is  where  to  expect  many  queen-cells 
when  such  are  being  built.  The  choice 
place  for  building  cells  is  in  breaks  or  rough 
places  near  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  or 
well  among  the  brood;  but  if  such  places  are 
not  to  be  found,  the  edges  and  ends  of  the 
combs  are  the  next  choice.  With  sectional 
hives  the  great  bulk  of  queen-cells  will  be 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper-chamber 
combs  (that  is,  a  chamber  higher  than  the 
bottom-board),  with  their  points  sticking 
down  between  the  bottom  •l)ars  of  the  upper 
set  of  frames,  and  many  of  them  with  their 
points  iDetween  the  top-bars  of  the  body  be- 
low. When  a  sectional  brood-chamber  is 
opened  at  the  midlle,  if  queen-cells  can  not 
be  seen  protruding,  or  at  least  not  visible 
from  beneath  this  upper  chamber  when  the 
bees  are  smoked  up,  it  is  usually  safe  to  con- 
clude they  have  none.  This  readiness  with 
which  cells  may  be  observed  is  one  of  the 
favorable  points.  You  can  quickly  deter- 
mine whether  you  will  need  to  hunt  f\)r  cells. 
It  is  not  safe  to  cut  ott'  such  cells  as  may  be 
found  between  the  liodies,  thinking  that  will 
be  all,  for  there  may  be  (and  usually  ate) 
others  not  oliservable  from  this  point;  but  if 
cell-building  is  going  on  we  are  almost  cei*- 
tain  to  find  some  as  indicated  aV)ove  by  sim- 
ply opening  the  hive  horizontally  at  its  cen-, 
ter.  This  enables  one  to  examine  for  cells 
rapidly.  If  none  are  found  we  pass  on  to 
the  next,  and  so  may  do  several  hives  where 
we  would  be  doing  one  of  the  deep- frame 
style  where  frames  had  to  be  handled  to  find 
out. 

THE   COST   AS  COMPARED  WITH   DEEP   HIVES. 

Many  object  to  shallow-frame  divisible 
hives  on  the  ground  of  increased  cost,  be- 
cause there  are  two  parts  to  the  brot)d-cham- 
ber  where  there  would  be  but  one  with  the 
deep  frame.  Well,  there  is  probably  a  very 
little  additional  amount  of  lumber  used;  be- 
cause, if  cut  from  two  boards,  there  will  be 
a  little  more  waste;  but  a  cheaper  grade  of 
lumber  can  be  used  which  will  offset  the 
trifle  of  a  few  square  im-hes  more  used. 

As  for  the  two  sets  of  frames  as  against  the 
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one  set  of  deep  ones,  these  shallow  standing 
frames  have  very  little  more  lumber  in  the 
two  sets  than  is  used  in  the  one  set  of  deeper 
ones.  The  top  and  bottom  bars  are  much 
lighter,  and  also  murh  more  simple,  and  re- 
quire less  work  or  complicated  machinery  to 
make.  A  few  more  nails  are  used,  but  not 
enough  to  add  two  cents  to  the  cost  of  a  hive. 
When  the  whole  hive  is  considered  it  is  less 
complicated  and  of  fewer  pieces  than  the 
regular  Dovetailed  hive,  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  frames;  and  the  hive  for  equal  capaci- 
ty need  not  cost  to  exceed  ten  cents  more 
than  the  standard.  It  ought  not  to  cost  any 
more,  and  will  not  if  properly  made. 

But  here  is  a  fact  commonly  overlooked  in 
comparing  cost.  Almost  every  one  looks  at 
the  first  cost  of  fixtures  and  not  at  the  run- 
ning expense.  An  ox  team  with  the  yoke 
and  an  old  worn-out  or  otherwise  cheap 
plow  is  much  cheaper  than  a  plow  of  best 
make,  and  new,  and  drawn  by  a  good  team 
of  horses;  but  who  wovild  think  of  hiring  a 
man  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  a  day  to  operate  the 
ox  outfit?  The  running  expense  would  soon 
make  the  ox  team  by  far  the  more  expensive. 
A  divisible-brood-chamber  hive  is  but  very 
little  if  any  more  expensive  as  to  first  cost; 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  operating  it  is 
cheaper. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  handle  the  frames 
one  by  one  in  the  two-chamber  hive  as  often 
as  in  the  deep  style  there  would  be  a  serious 
objection  in  that  point;  but  the  handling  of 
frames  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that 
(objection  does  not  hold.  When  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  hunting  for  queens  the  api- 
arist is  not  practical  or  bright  in  his  profes- 
sion if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  hunt  through 
the  two  sets  of  combs  for  them  except  in  a 
small  per  cent  of  cases.  It  is  possible  with 
queen-excluders,  with  a  judicious  use  of 
smoke,  or  with  common-sense  judgment,  to 
find  nearly  every  queen  without  handling 
more  than  one  set  or  part  of  one  set  of  frames. 
It  is  also  possible  to  make  examination,  and 
determine  many  things  about  condition,  with 
the  least  exposure  and  time.  This  hive  re- 
quires no  more  outlay  of  cash  to  purchase 
and  operate  than  does  the  standard  hive,  and 
it  gives  a  number  of  advantages  not  found 
in  the  others. 

WEAK  POINTS  OF   SECTIONAL   HIVES. 

If  the  hive  be  used  in  two  sections  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  build  a  row  of  drone- 
cells  between  the  two  sets  of  frames.  These 
to  some  extent  tie  the  two  bodies  together, 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  hard  to  sep- 
arate them.  I  admit  this  makes  some  little 
annoyance,  but  it  does  not  occur  at  all  times, 
and  is  aggravated  by  a  crowded  condition. 
1  have  never  found  it  a  serious  matter  by  any 
means  in  many  years  of  practice.  If  the 
hive  be  used  three  sections  deep,  there  is  also 
some  disposition  to  build  store-cells  between 
the  parts;  but  this  will  not  be  serious  if  the 
management  is  right. 

The  real  facts  are,  that,  even  with  the 
common  hive  and  modern  L.  frames,  to  let 
a  colony  get  too  badly  crowded  will   cause 


the  building  of  comb  around  the  ends  and 
above  the  top-bars,  and  even  beneath  the 
bottoms  of  the  frames  until  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  remove  them.  The  frame  I  use 
and  the  one  I  recommend  for  the  sectional 
hive  is  a  closed-end  standing  one.  With 
such  a  one  there  is  never  any  building 
around  the  ends.  The  building  between 
bodies  is  a  slight  objection;  but,  as  indicated 
above,  an  intelligent  and  proper  use  and 
manipulation  with  a  proper  spacing  reduce 
that  to  a  very  small  consideration. 

About  the  only  other  weak  point  is  the 
larger  number  of  frames  to  contend  with; 
but  that,  too,  ceases  to  be  at  all  serious  for 
all  of  the  ordinary  brood-chamber  manipu- 
lations; and  it  is  the  question  of  the  brood- 
chamber  we  are  considering.  That  is  the 
part  that  is  attacked  by  the  critics.  The 
apiarist  may  arrange  his  surplus  fixtures  to 
suit  his  notion.  If  producing  extracted  hon- 
ey he  can  use  deep  frames  if  he  wishes,  but, 
of  course,  the  objection  would  be  raised  of 
two  sizes  of  frames.  I  do  not  by  any  m  ians 
advocate  this,  and  believe  all  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  but  one  frame.  To  extract  from 
shallow  frames  does  make  extra  handling  of 
parts,  and  would  be  an  objection;  but  the 
majority  produce  comb  or  section  honey, 
and  with  all  such  the  objection  does  not 
hold.  As  for  the  production  of  extracted  I 
expect  to  treat  that  subject  in  a  subsequent 
article,  and  from  another  standpoint,  so  I 
pass  it  here. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
past  few  years  in  both  methods  and  appli- 
ances, and  few  would  think  of  going  back  to 
the  old  lines;  but  while  this  is  a  fact,  and 
well,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that,  with 
improved  appliances,  we  may  better  apply 
old-line  principles  in  a  new  way,  and  be  the 
gainers  thereby.  Why  should  we  think  it 
strange  if,  with  the  divisible-bi'ood-chamber 
hive,  or  some  other  modern  appliance,  we 
would  simplify  modern  practice? 

When  I  was  a  boy  the  mowing-machines 
we  used  on  the  farm  were  heavy  and  both 
crude  and  complicated  as  compared  with 
the  ones  now  in  use;  we  compare  the  old  and 
the  new,  and  wonder  why  we  did  not  think 
of  the  ideas  used  in  the  new— they  are  so 
simple.  We  want  to  simplify  hives  and 
methods.  The  old  appliances  taught  us 
many  things,  and  now  that  much  more  of 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  bee  is  known 
we  can  shorten  and  simplify  methods  and 
get  better  results. 

Loveland,  Col. 


In  a  former  issue  we  alluded  to  the  news- 
paper furore  over  the  death  of  a  boy,  alleged 
to  be  the  result  of  a  bee-sting.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  Philadelphia  now  informs  us  that 
the  report  of  the  post  mortem  by  the  doctors 
of  Frankford  hospital  has  been  issued,  and 
the  finding  is  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  was  cerebral  tetanus,  and  that  the  sting 
of  the  bees  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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TWO  QUEENS   IN   ONE   COLONY;   ITS   BEARING 
ON  THE  SWARMING  QUESTION. 

1  have  been  much  interested  in  the  "two 
queens  in  a  colony"  discussion.  I  ran  a 
colony  last  summer  this  way:  I  put  queen- 
excluding  zinc  between  the  hrst  and  second 
story,  with  a  queen  in  each  story.  They 
made  one  of  the  strongest  colonies  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  did  not  oii'er  to  swarm. 
Before  uniting  queens  1  think  we  must  make 
them  acquire  the  same  odor.  I  use  some 
window-screen  between  for  the  hrst  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Before  I  used  the  two  queens  in  one  colo- 
ny I  took  a  queen,  confined  her  in  a  mailing- 
cage  without  attendants  or  food,  and  then 
introduced  another  queen.  For  three  weeks 
they  fed  her  through  the  screen,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  she  was  as  lively  as  ever, 
while  the  free  queen  was  working  as  usual. 
This  convinced  me  that  the  workers  would 
accept  two  or  more  queens — any  way,  if  the 
queens  were  separated,  so  I  put  queen-ex- 
cluding zinc  between,  thinking  that  one 
queen  in  each  story  would  bring  about  the 
same  results  as  two  loose  in  two  stories — 
that  there  would  be  quite  a  saving  of  heat 
for  hatching  purposes,  hence  a  larger  field 
force  would  be  put  out. 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  some  rea- 
son why  two  queens  would  influence  swarm- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  the  "piping"- 
sound  of  the  old  queen  when  the  young 
queen  is  about  to  hatch  is  mournful  enough 
to  indicate  that  she  does  not  want  to  leave 
her  happy  home.  Perhaps  when  thei'e  are 
two  in  a  colony  the  workers  can  not  decide 
which  one  they  want  to  go  with,  or  perhaps 
each  queen  is  bound  to  stay  just  to  spite  the 
other.  I  might  mention  that  I  tried  to  win- 
ter my  big  colony  in  two  stories,  but  the 
bees  all  went  up  into  the  upper  story  and  let 
the  lower  queen  die.  The  lower  queen  was 
the  younger.  J.  A.  Yeomans. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  29. 


PERFECT    WINTERING    OF     BEES     IN   AN     UP- 
GROUND   BUILDING   WITH   SMALL   EN- 
TRANCES. 

I  have  a  way  of  wintering  bees  that  is  very 
much  different  from  the  various  ways  some 
have  described.  I  winter  without  loss,  un- 
less from  starvation,  in  a  building  above 
ground,  28x20,  ceiled  overhead,  with  loft 
filled  with  hay.  I  set  posts  on  the  inside  on 
three  sides,  and  pack  with  straw  18  inches. 
I  cover  each  hive  on  the  back  side  and  top 
with  newspapers.  I  pack  with  clover  straw, 
four  to  five  inches — bottom,  top,  and  sides — 


leaving  the  front  without  protection  of  any 
kind.  When  I  put  them  in  1  reverse  all 
bottoms  from  wide  to  |  bottom  entrances. 
Tliis  retains  all  the  heat,  and  I  have  found, 
from  a  number  of  years'  experience,  that  it 
gives  them  ample  ventilation.  Dead  bees 
never  in  any  way  nor  at  any  time  clog  the 
entrance,  from  the  fact  that  the  bees  do  not 
die  in  sulticient  quantity  to  do  so.  If  it  is 
very  cold,  the  cluster  will  move  to  the  back 
of  the  hive,  where  it  is  warm.  If  the  tem- 
perature rises  the  bees  will  come  to  the  un- 
protected front,  where  it  is  cooler,  but  never 
come  outside.  I  leave  the  entrances  open. 
Bees  do  not  cover  the  fioor  as  they  did  when 
I  wintered  in  the  cellar.  The  reason  that  a 
colony  will  live  through  the  winter  in  this 
climate,  in  a  hollow  tree,  is  that  the  differ- 
ent thicknesses  of  rotten  wood  in  a  tree  will 
give  them  a  place  to  keep  warm  or  keep 
cool  as  they  may  desire  in  their  home.  I 
did  not  lose  any  bees  during  the  cold  winter 
that  was  so  disastrous  to  this  business  in 
Wisconsin  The  unprotected  side  of  my 
building  I  keep  closed  to  make  it  dark  in- 
side. P.  W.  Maxwell. 
Hudson,  Wis. 

[This  kind  of  building  is  something  like 
the  Boardman  illustrated  in  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
perfectly  dry  at  all  times;  and  when  the 
weather  is  cold  enough  to  keep  down  the 
temperature  it  serves  the  purpose  nicely. 

We  note  that  our  correspondent  packs 
each  hive  thoroughly,  except  at  the  front, 
and,  what  is  more,  uses  only  a  l-inch  en- 
trance, and  yet  he  "winters  without  loss." 
There  are  not  wanting  facts  to  show  that 
wide  deep  entrances,  or  bottoms  of  the  hives 
oft"  entirely,  are  too  much  of  a  good  thing  in 
indoor  wintering.  Our  best  wintering  in 
the  cellar  has  come  from  small  entrances, 
although  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  be- 
gun to  grasp  the  fact. — Ed.] 


wintering     IN     SINGLE-WALLED     HIVES;    A 

PROTECTION   MADE   OF   CLOTH   DIPPED 

IN   LINSEED   OIL. 

I  have  thought  of  a  way  of  wintering  bees 
that  I  would  suggest  as  practical  to  the  bee- 
keepers who  are  living  close  to  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  It  is  this:  I  propose  to  have  a 
canvas  covering  or  hood  about  one  inch 
square  larger  than  the  hive  cover,  and  oil  the 
same  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  colony  to  have 
30  lbs.  of  surplus  in  each  hive.  Lay  ten  or 
twelve  thicknesses  of  newspapers  over  the 
top  of  the  hive  and  sides,  then  pull  this  can- 
vas covering  down  over  the  hive  and  let  it 
extend  clear  to  the  bottom-board,  and  tied 
securely.  I  think  that  colonies  so  fixed  would 
winter  without  cellar  or  straw  hives  heie. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Geo.  M.  Steele. 

[Canvas  would  be  somewhat  expensive. 
Oiled  manilla  paper  would  be  just  as  good, 
and,  while  not  as  durable,  would  be  cheaper, 
and,  when  unsuitable,  new  ones  could  be 
made.  The  principle  of  the  plan  in  either 
case  is  good. — Ed.] 
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A  CONCRETE  CELLAK  WITHOUT  A  DRAIN. 

My  bee-cellar  is  under  the  dwellicg-house, 
which  is  20X^0.  I  put  in  a  concrete  lioor, 
about  8  in.  thick,  and  concrete  walls  3  ft. 
high,  4  in.  thick  inside  the  stone  foundation. 
This  was  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  water. 
Before  I  put  in  the  concrete  there  was  usual- 
ly about  2  ft.  of  water  in  the  cellar  in  the 
winter  months  Now  I  have  a  cellar  that  is 
dry,  and  lots  of  moisture  outside  the  walls, 
and  the  bees  get  all  the  moisture  needed. 

January  came  in  mild  here,  taking  away 
all  the  snow.  On  the  6th  the  bees  which  were 
packed  outside  had  a  fly;  and,  although  it 
was  like  a  summer  day,  the  cellar  stood  at 
44  degrees.  Before  the  snow  went,  the  cel- 
lar stood  at  4(5,  so  you  will  see  that  the  wa- 
ter that  came  around  the  walls  lowered  the 
temperature  2  degrees  just  at  a  time  when  it 
was  most  needed.  If  I  were  building  anoth- 
er cellar  I  would  have  it  exactly  the  same  as 
this  one.  Chris.  Grimoldby. 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


A   CAN   FEEDER   ATTACHED  TO  THE   BACK  OF 
A   HIVE. 

I  have  been  using  a  bee-feeder  which  I 
like  better  than  the  Alexander,  for  three  or 
four  reasons.  They  are  much  easier  to  put 
on;  rain  does  not  till  them  up  with  water; 
easier  to  take  off  if  a  swarm  issues  and  you 
have  to  move  the  hive,  and  they  do  not  in- 


CORK 


cite  robbing  like  the  others.  I  have  been  ex- 
perimenting some  by  feeding  from  60  of  these 
and  50  of  Alexander's.  I  can  feed  at  any 
time  of  day  with  these,  and  all  goes  well; 
but  by  the  time  I  have  put  the  feed  in  15  or 
20  of  the  other  the  apiary  is  in  an  uproar.  I 
made  mine  from  cast-off  asparagus-cans, 
which  hold  about  a  quart  before  the  hole  is 
cut.     To  use  them,  bore  a  |-inch  hole  in  the 


rear  end  of  the  hive  or  super,  and  drive  a 
small  nail  nearly  up,  just  above  the  hole,  to 
hang  feeder  on.  These  holes  are  very  con- 
venient to  have  for  mating  queens  on  the 
Alexander  plan,  and  also  for  ventilation  on 
hot  days.  I  keep  corks  in  them  when  not  in 
use,  of  course.  Feeders  made  like  this  should 
be  coated  inside  with  paraffine,  propolis,  or 
wax,  so  the  bees  can  crawl  up  and  out  with- 
out slipping  If  made  of  zinc,  like  the  ex- 
cluders, they  ought  to  last  a  lifetime.  If  ex- 
celsior is  used  in  these  feeders  no  waxing  or 
float  is  necessary.  D.  R.  Keyes. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

[We  illustrated  a  feeder  on  much  the  same 
principle  a  couple  of  years  ago.  One  objec- 
tion to  metal  feeders  is  their  coolness,  espe- 
cially when  put  outdoors.  A  feeder  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  used  in  chilly  or  cold 
weather,  as  the  bees  would  not  go  into  it. 

Beeswax  would  be  better  than  paraftine,  as 
it  wovild  not  present  as  slippery,  not  to  say 
oily,  surface  as  parafline. — Ed.] 


SECTIONAL    HIVES;     THE     HEDDON    PATTERN 
CSED  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 

I  have  used  the  Ileddon  hive  for  20  years 
with  20  to  60  colonies.  I  have  used  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  hive  one  year,  but  as  yet  I  don't 
like  it  as  well  as  the  Heddon,  as  I  often  close 
the  Danzenbaker  without  putting  back  all 
parts,  springs,  wedges,  and  division- board  or 
follower.  The  Heddon  has  no  loose  pieces 
to  look  after,  and  I  think  it  is  a  No.  1  hive 
for  some  things.  If  you  wish  combs  drawn 
out  before  the  honey-flow  starts  for  sections 
to  be  put  on,  just  raise  up  one  section  of  the 
hive  and  place  a  new  section  between  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  see  how  soon 
thev  will  be  built  out  into  combs;  and  if  you 
wish  increase  I  don't  know  of  a  better  hive, 
as  a  set  of  these  new  drawn-out  combs  and 
a  section  of  the  old  hive  make  a  swarm  soon 
ready  for  work.  In  most  cases  it  could  be 
done  without  moving  a  frame;  but  I  like  to 
know  which  hive  the  queen  is  in,  and  give 
the  queenless  colony  a  choice  cell  or  a  frame 
of  eggs  from  my  best  queen. 

I  think  J.  E.  Hand's  articles  should  have 
started  a  little  sooner.  S.  Heath. 

Tidal,  Pa.,  May  30. 


MtSTAH    HONEY    BEE.    v 

No  one's  makin'  speeches  , 

Cept  de  honey-bee; 
De  principles  he  teaches 

Sounds  right  sensible  to  me. 
He  says:  "  Keep  lookin'  fo'  de  sweets 

Dat's  growin'  eb'rywhere; 
An'  if  some  no-'count  weeds  you  meets, 

Pass  on  an' don't  you  care." 

As  he  comes  a-bringin' 

De  goods  f 'um  roun'  de  farm, 
He  says:  "  A  little  singin' 

Ain  g winter  do  no  harm; 
I  tells  you,  lots  of  us  would  get 

Mo'  joy  f'um  life  if  we 
Kep'  follerin'  de  sample  set 

By  Mistah  Honey  Bee. 

—  Washington  Star. 
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The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.— II.  Kings 
2:15. 

I  wonder  if  the  teachers  of  our  land  real- 
ize the  extent  to  which  the  impress  of  their- 
characters  and  spii'it  is  left  on  their  pupils. 
Do  our  great  teachers  rtcognize  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  as 
they  stand  before  their  pupils?  In  speaking 
of  the  way  in  which  Prof.  Cook  has  been  the 
means  of  impressing  his  many  pupils  with 
the  spirit  of  the  man  himself,  1  have  been 
thinking  of  other  great  teachers  whom  I  have 
known.  When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
circumstances  made  it  convenient  to  send  me 
to  a  high  school  in  Wellsville,  Columbiana 
Co.,  Ohio.  Iwas  then  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
chemistry  and  electricity,  but  I  did  not 
"like"  grammar.  I  shall  always  remember 
the  kind  lady,  Mrs.  Udell,  who  took  me  in 
hand;  and  under  her  gentle  guidance  and 
exhortation  I  not  only  learned  to  love  gram- 
mar, but  at  the  end  of  the  term  I  stood  at 
the  head  of  my  class.  Who  can  tell  how 
much  this  kind  act  on  her  part  has  been 
worth  to  me  in  editing  a  public  joui'nal  like 
this  for  so  many  years? 

When  the  winter  was  over,  and  I  had  re- 
turned to  my  home  in  Medina,  one  of  the 
pupils  wrote  me  that  Mrs.  Udell  said  to  the 
school  that  I  had  made  greater  progress  dur- 
ing the  pi'evious  winter  than  any  other  pu- 
pil she  had.  Four  years  later  my  parents  de- 
cided to  send  me  once  more  to  the  Wells- 
ville high  school.  I  was  placed  in  the  high- 
est department,  under  the  charge  of  the  su- 
perintendent— a  very  different  person  indeed 
from  the  lady  teac^her  of  four  years  before. 
Professor  Hitchcock,  although  a  very  good 
man  in  some  respects,  sometimes  gave  way 
to  his  temper,  even  in  school.  I  took  up 
geometry  that  winter  for  the  first  time.  My 
teacher  insisted  on  my  repeating  the  prob- 
lems and  theorems  in  the  exact  language  of 
the  book.  Now,  it  has  been  a  very  hard  mat- 
ter for  me  all  my  life  to  recite  any  thing 
word  for  word.  1  can  give  the  subsUince  of 
a  sermon  pretty  well  in  my  own  language. 
Well,  my  teacher  made  fun  of  me  before  the 
class  because  I,  as  he  put  it,  presumed  to 
think  I  could  improve  on  the  language  of 
the  book.  This  was  not  fair,  and  it  was  not 
true.  I  would  gladly  have  used  the  language 
of  the  book  could  I  have  done  so  without 
taking  more  time  than  seemed  to  me  worth 
while.  Later  on,  there  was  a  lesson  that  was 
very  hard  for  me  to  get  through  my  head. 
For  some  reason  or  other  I  was  reciting 
alone,  and  on  that  day  I  had  a  very  short 
lesson.  When  informed  that  that  was  all  1 
had  acquired  as  a  lesson  for  that  day  the  su- 
perintendent  threw  the    book    on  the  floor 


with  a  bang,  and  declared  that  such  short 
lessons  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Soon  afterward  the  winter  term  closed,  and 
I  went  back  to  Medina.  I  was  a  good  deal 
discouraged,  and  was  almost  inclined  to  give 
up  geometry  because  I  was  so  dull  and  thick- 
headed. During  the  summer  I  helped  build 
a  house  on  the  old  farm.  As  I  greatly  en- 
joyed carpenter  work  with  my  father  for  my 
teacher,  I  did  a  great  part  of  the  house-build- 
ing. An  expert  carpenter  was  employed, 
however,  to  do  the  more  particular  finishing 
work,  and  he  gave  me  some  excellent  hints. 
When  I  told  him  my  trouble  with  geometry 
he  advised  me  to  be  sure  to  take  a  winter 
term  under  S.  G.  Barnard,  who  was  just 
opening  a  noi'mal  school  in  Medina  for  teach- 
ers. I  called  on  Mr.  Barnard  and  told  him 
my  troubles  about  geometry,  etc.  He  gave 
the  boy  of  sixteen  a  kind  and  friendly  talk — 
a  talk  that  I  shall  remember  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life.  He  said  that,  while  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  the  pupil  give  the  language  of 
the  book  where  it  came  natural  and  easy  for 
him  to  do  so  (as  it  is  a  good  thing),  yet  he 
added  that  he  would  give  more  for  a  boy  who 
could  show  the  teacher  in  his  own  language 
that  he  understood  the  lesson  than  one  who 
learned  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  book  with- 
out a  full  understanding  of  what  the  words 
meant.  I  think  there  were  about  a  dozen 
that  winter  in  our  geometry  class,  and  there 
were  two  in  that  class  who  rather  excelled. 
If  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  I  will 
say  I  was  one  of  the  two,  and  the  other  was 
Professor  Hendrickson,  who  has  been  all  his 
life  in  the  employ  of  the  government — a  man 
of  great  education  and  ability.  Mr.  Hen- 
drickson not  only  understood  mathematics, 
but  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  quote 
the  exact  language  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  a  great  teacher.  The 
carpenter  I  have  referred  to  gave  me  an  il- 
lustration. Previous  to  coming  to  Medina 
Mr.  Barnard  taught  in  a  smaller  town.  Be- 
fore his  term  was  out,  somebody  started  a 
I'eport  that  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
on  the  streets,  even  while  the  school  was  in 
session.  The  board  of  directors  at  one  of 
the  meetings  took  him  to  task.  He  quietly 
asked  the  committee  if  the  pupils  were  not 
making  good  progress.  They  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  finally  admitted  that 
the  children  had  never  learned  so  fast  before, 
to  their  knowledge. 

"  VV^ell,  gentlemen,  have  any  of  the  pupils 
made  any  complaint  of  their  teacher?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  again,  and  Anal- 
ly admitted  something  like  this: 

"Our  pupils  never  loved  a  teacher  before 
as  they  love  you.  They  all  seem  anxious  to 
get  to  school  on  time,  and  they  are  sorry 
when  school  is  out." 

Then  the  teacher  replied.  "Gentlemen,  it 
z.s  true  I  have  been  out  of  school  a  good  many 
times  during  school  hours.  It  is  part  of  my 
plan.  It  is  true,  as  some  of  the  gossips  have 
said,  that,  instead  of  teaching  the  children, 
I  go  out  of  the  house  and  leave  the  older  and 
more  proficient  pupils  in  charge  of  the 
younger    ones.     Much    of    my   teaching   is 
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done  by  a  monitor.  Now,  gentlemen,  with 
your  age  and  experience  have  you  not  learn- 
ed that  it  requires  a  man  of  much  greater 
ability  to  set  other  people  at  work  than  it 
does  to  do  the  work  himself?" 

If  I  am  correct,  the  directors  apologized, 
and  undertook  to  hire  him  for  another  term; 
but  he  had  other  plans  in  view.  He  came  to 
Medina  and  started  a  normal  class  to  prepare 
teachers,  not  only  for  "teaching,  but  for  their 
lifework.  Most  of  his  pupils  were  from  the 
country.  They  were,  like  myself,  farmers' 
boys,  and,  like  myself,  many  of  them  were 
bashful,  awkward,  and  needed  a  wise  leader 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Some  of  the  spry, 
well-dressed  young  clerks  in  the  Medina 
stores  rather  poked  fun  at  the  farmer  stu- 
dents. I  think  they  nicknamed  us  "Bar- 
nai'd's  elephants;"  but,  oh  dear  me!  where 
are  those  young  "counter-jumpers ''  now? 
If  still  alive,  how  do  they  compare  with  the 
sturdy  farmer  boys,  strong  luen  of  integrity 
who  till  important  public  offices  throughout 
this  land  of  ours? 

Shortly  after  the  term  opened,  our  teacher 
gave  us  a  talk  in  regard  to  our  signatures. 
He  said  it  was  time  for  us  to  decide  just  how 
we  were  going  to  write  our  names.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  making  a  signa- 
ture always  in  the  same  way.  He  said  it 
should  be  arranged  as  brief  as  possible. 
Then  we  should  take  great  pains,  not  only 
to  write  it  quickly  but  to  write  it  so  plainly 
that  even  an  entire  stranger  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  reading  it  correctly  at  sight. 
He  took  our  names,  one  after  another,  and 
put  them  on  the  black  board.  I  do  not 
know  that  anybody  ever  heard  of  A.  I.  Root 
before  that  day.  It  had  always  been  Amos 
Root.  He  sugge3*;ed  that  I  drop  the  "  Amos" 
and  just  put  it  "A.  I.  Root."  He  told  me 
1  could  write  it  without  taking  my  pen  off 
the  paper  if  1  chose;  and  as  it  was  a  short 
name  I  could  make  it  very  plain.  He  took 
the  names  of  the  rest  in  a  similar  way,  and 
then  added  something  like  this  : 

"Now,  boys,  do  not  be  content  with  learn- 
ing how  to  write  your  names  plainly  and 
well.  Do  not  stop  to  put  on  any  ornamental 
flourishes.  Just  have  it  plain  and  neat-look- 
ing, and  then  make  it  the  business  of  your 
life  to  defend  that  name.  Have  it  mean 
something  whenever  you  append  it  to  any 
piece  of  paper.  Not  only  have  the  hand- 
writing clean  and  plain,  but  make  the  man 
it  represents  clean  and  plain  in  every  act  of 
his  life.  Defend  it  and  stand  by  it  until  there 
shall  never  be  any  need  for  you  to  be  asham- 
ed to  write  it  or  to  tell  the  whole  wide  world 
who  you  are  and  where  you  live." 

If  my  dear  old  friend  were  yet  alive  and 
could  read  the  above  words  I  think  he  would 
laughingly  remind  me  that,  although  fifty 
years  have  passed,  I  am  still  the  same  chap 
who  could  never  recite  his  geometry  lesson 
in  the  language  of  the  book;  and  that,  al- 
though my  version  of  his  talk  to  his  boys 
that  morning  was  substantially  the  same 
thing  in  substance,  the  words  were  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  he  used.  Every  boy  and 
girl  (for  there  were  girls  there  too)  loved  S. 


G.  Barnard.  They  loved  him  while  he  lived, 
and  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  school  of  about  a  hundred  pupils  when 
I  say  they  love  his  memory  since  he  has  gone 
to  his  last  reward.  He  died  while  I  was  in 
Florida  last  winter;  and  whenl  saw  a  notice 
of  his  death  I  felt  regret  that  I  had  not  re- 
membered to  tell  him  before  he  died  that  I, 
at  least,  appreciated  the  efforts  he  made  years 
ago  to  start  us  all  in  wisdom's  ways. 

Some  years  ago,  when  traction-engines 
first  became  common,  a  young  man  at  the 
county  fair  jumped  off  his  machine  while  it 
was  running,  and  let  it  describe  a  circle  all 
by  itself;  and  as  it  came  back  to  where  he 
stood  he  called  and  motioned  where  he 
wanted  it  to  run,  and  it  seemed  like  some 
great  animal  that  heard  and  answered  his 
bidding.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
Judge  Barnard's  teachings  were  a  good  deal 
on  this  plan.  He  would  call  on  proficient 
pupils,  and  have  them  hear  a  class  recite 
while  he  attended  to  other  duties,  and  every 
thing  went  on  like  clockwork.  He  had  one 
advantage,  I  admit,  over  the  teachers  of  our 
common  free  schools.  Each  pupil  paid  his 
tuition.  Many  of  the  parents  worked  hai'd 
to  save  up  money  to  pay  the  tuition  and 
other  expenses  of  letting  their  boys  go  to 
that  normal  school.  In  fact,  that  was  the 
case  in  our  own  home.  I  walked  two  miles 
and  a  half  every  night  and  morning,  and 
chopped  all  the  wood  to  keep  up  our  winter 
tires  in  our  humble  home;  but  I  never  made 
such  progress  before  nor  since  as  I  did  in 
that  one  winter's  time.  It  was  the  last  of 
my  schooling,  when  I  was  seventeen  years 
old.  Well,  each  pupil,  knowing  how  all  in 
the  old  home  had  raked  and  scraped  to  send 
him  to  this  school,  felt  the  obligation  I'esting 
on  him  to  improve  the  time.  I  said  every 
thing  went  like  clockwork;  but  you  must 
not  imagine  from  this  that  that  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  farmers'  boys  were  above 
the  average  in  manners  or  intelligence.  At 
recess  our  teacher  usually  took  a  walk  in  the 
open  air.  During  one  of  these  recesses  a 
couple  of  the  "elephants"  got  to  scuffling 
near  the  master's  table.  The  table  was  split 
and  one  leg  was  broken  off.  The  boys 
propped  it  up,  and  the  teacher  seemed  to 
pay  but  little  attention  to  it.  When  school 
opened  up  in  the  afternoon  he  said  very 
quietly,  "I  have  consulted  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  he  tells  me  it  will  cost  75  cents  to  have 
this  table  put  in  repair.  Will  the  young 
men  who  caused  the  accident  come  forward 
and  furnish  the  needed  amount?" 

Almost  instantly  two  stalwart  young  farm- 
ers arose  from  their  seats,  pulled  out  their 
pocket-books,  and  laid  the  amount  on  the 
table.  This  being  done,  every  thing  went 
on  as  usual.  I  think  there  was  no  more 
wrestling  in  that  schoolhouse  during  that 
winter.  There  were  some  very  bright  girls 
in  that  old  school,  and  I  think  they  are  now 
tilling  noble  places  as  mothers  of  families  or 
elsewhere,  every  one  of  them.  When  we 
were  on  this  matter  of  signatures  the  teach- 
er gave  us  the  names  of  the  different  young 
ladies  for  copy.     Perhaps  I  shoiild  say  right 
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here  that  1  was  a  very  poor  writer  indeed 
wht-n  1  I'oiuujeueed  at  that  normal  school: 
but  right  then  and  there  1  practiced  writing 
the  words  "A.  I.  Root"  until  people  have 
many  times  since  expressed  surprise  that  I 
always  wrote  my  name  so  neatly  and  plain- 
ly. Well,  one  day  to  vary  the  monotony  a 
little,  the  teacher  gave  us  the  name  of  one 
bright  and  quite  good-looking  young  lady, 
ami  he  asked  who  in  that  whole  school 
could  write  her  name  the  best.  This  young 
lady  and  I  had  been  getting  pretty  well 
acquainted  just  about  that  time;  and  after 
he  mentioned  her  name  I  naturally  looked 
over  toward  her  desk.  I  do  not  know  but  I 
might  as  well  confess  that  I  had  done  the 
same  thing  several  times  before  during  the 
winter,  even  in  schooltime.  She,  of  course, 
was  very  intent  on  her  book  or  slate;  but  as 
1  began  to  fear  I  should  not  catch  her  eye 
after  all,  she  turned  her  head  enough  to  give 
me  just  one  glimpse,  and  I  bent  all  my  en- 
ergies to  writing  her  name.  1  think  1  said 
to  myself  something  like  this: 

"Well,  now,  old  fellow,  if  you  do  not 
succeed  in  writing  her  name  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per in  better  shape  than  any  other  one  in 
this  school,  it  will  be  funny."'* 

1  give  this  as  an  illusti'ation  to  show  the 
way  in  which  our  great  teacher  managed  — 
for,  dear  friends,  he  ivas  a  great  teacher, 
even  if  some  of  you  who  knew  him  did  not 
realize  it.  This  was  only  one  of  the  many 
ways  he  had  for  waking  us  up  and  stirring 
up  an  honest  and  innocent  enthusiasm  to  do 
our  very  best  in  the  various  lines  of  work. 
A  near  neighbor  of  ours  who  had  also  heard 
of  Mr.  Barnard's  wonderful  faculty  asked 
him  if  he  would  consent  to  take  a  child  just 
learning  to  read.  He  said  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  do  so,  because  it  would  furnish  an 
object-lesson  for  those  who  were  preparing 
to  teach;  and  there  was  a  juvenile  class  of 
three— two  boys  and  a  girl— in  that  normal 
school.  I  think  it  was  understood  that  the 
whole  school  could,  if  they  chose,  stop  their 
lessons  long  enough  to  hear  these  juveniles 
recite.  1  have  never,  from  that  day  to  this, 
seen  children  enjoy  their  recitations  and 
their  school  as  did  those  three.  I  think  Mr. 
Barnard  enjoyed  it  too,  and  the  grown-up 
pupils  enjoyed  it.  It  was  to  me  a  revela- 
tion of  the  possibilities  in  child  culture. 
You  will  please  remember  this  was  long  be- 
fore kindergarten  or  such  graded  schools  as 
we  have  now  with  prolicient  teachers  were 
known.  In  lively  contrast  with  such  a 
teacher  is  one  who  scolds  and  frets  and  nags 
the  uneasy  owner  of  the  little  hands  and 
feet  because  they  can  not  keep  still.  I  think 
the  juvenile  class  of  three  spent  a  g<jod  deal 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air  when  the  weath- 
er permitted,  and  they  made  progress  1  as- 
sure you. 

During  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed 
sini'.e  then,  every  little  while  I  have  come 
across   some  of   Mr.  Barnard's    pupils;  and 


*  After  the  teacher  announced  that  A.  I.  liooVs  was 
rather  the  best  copy,  if  I  remember  correctly  I  got 
another  g-limpse  of  her  briy-ht  face,  that  gave  me 
new  zeal  and  inspiration  for  my  studies. 


there  have  l:.een  many  reasons  to  believe,  as 
1  said  before,  that  the  drill  of  that  one  win- 
ter, to  say  nothing  of  other  terms,  has  left 
its  impress  on  large  numbers  of  both  men 
and  women.  The  spirit  of  Judge  Barnard 
has  descended  on  his  pupils  in  much  the 
same  way  as,  in  the  language  of  our  text, 
the  spirit  of  Klijah  rested  on  Elisha.  When 
I  opened  up  Ijusiness  in  Medina,  Judge  Bar- 
nard was  a  particular  and  intimate  friend 
and  a  safe  adviser.  When  I  began  to  feel 
it  was  my  duty  to  unite  myself  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  had  many 
an  encouraging  talk  with  him;  and  when  our 
business  became  so  lai'ge  that  a  better  system 
of  book-keeping  was  demanded,  I  consulted 
him;  and  he  not  only  gave  me  instruction  but 
started  our  books  in  "double-entry"  book- 
keeping; and  this  same  system,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  is  carried  on  here  to 
this  day. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  whose  eyes  rest 
on  these  pages  who  have  done  more  or  less 
in  the  line  of  teaching  some  time  during 
their  lives;  and  not  only  should  these 
thoughts  I  have  been  giving  you  prove  to  be 
an  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  teach- 
ers, but  they  ought  to  remind  the  publishers 
of  our  various  periodicals — men  who  occupy 
prominent  places  before  the  world,  and  even 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  —  of  the 
way  in  which  they  are  consciously  or  unc(m-- 
sciously  leaving  their  imprint  on  the  rising 
generation;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  comforting 
thought  to  our  teachers  when  they  come  to 
die  that  they  have  been  the  means,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  giving  life  and  in- 
spiration for  that  which  is  good  and  pure 
and  holy  to  those  for  whom  they  have  la- 
bored; and  I  think  I  can  imagine  no  more 
fitting  closing  words  than  the  13th  vei'se  of 
the  14th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 
Read  it,  and  see  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saiththe  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.'" 


WHY  WE  GET  SICK,  AND  IIOAV  TO  GET  WELL. 

In  Health  Culture  for  August  I  find  the 
following: 

Now,  of  all  the  cau.ses  of  disease,  rotting  food  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines  is  the  most  common  and  the 
most  dangerous.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  by  somecon- 
petent  physicians  that  no  disease  would  be  possible 
but  for  the  i>ulrefaction  of  undigested  food.  That 
many  dangerous  diseases  come  from  this  cause  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever.  In  these  cases,  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  case  where  one  is  in  any  state  other  than  si)len- 
did  health  and  energy,  the  food  taken  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  taken  are  matters  which 
should  receive  careful  attention. 

There,  friends,  we  have  it.  I  have  been 
for  some  years    past  coming  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  that,  if  we  lived  as  God  intended  we 
should  live,  there  should  be  no  bad  smell 
anywhere  about  these  bodies  of  ours  at  any 
time,  either  day  or  night,  no  matter  if  we 
are  getting  to  be  old  and  gray-headed.  The 
Bible  tells  us  these  bodies  of  ours  are  tem- 
ples of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  on  the  whole  face  of  creation  that 
should  be  kept  clean  and  pure  it  is  these 
physical  bodies  of  ours.  You  ask  why  it  is, 
then,  that  we  often  do  smell  bad  in  spite  of 
all  that  we  can  do.  Well,  another  clipping 
from  this  same  journal,  I  think,  hits  the  spot 
very  fairly.  The  opening  article,  on  hay 
fever,  contains  the  following: 

As  to  diet,  I  may  say  at  once  that  here  we  fled  as  a 
rule  the  real  and  fundamental  cause  of  the  disorder 
we  are  studying.  In  severe  eases,  order  a  complete 
fast  of  from  four  to  ten  days,  with  free  water-drinking 
and  moderate  exercise.  Rest  and  sleep  should  be 
taken  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  idea,  given  in  a  condensed  form 
above,  is  that  we  either  eat  too  much  or  eat 
food  that  we  should  know  by  experience 
does  not  agree  with  us;  and  the  remedy  is 
to  stop  eating— stop  entirely  if  nothing  else 
will  answer.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  on  the 
beefsteak  diet  for  many  weeks,  all  ferment- 
ation and  gases  in  the  bowels  were  gotten 
rid  of,  and  I  supposed  the  lean-meat  diet 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  accomplish  it. 
I  have  reason  now,  however,  to  think  that  a 
careful  diet,  with  many  other  things,  espe- 
cially if  we  leave  the  table  every  time  when 
we  are  still  a  little  hungry  will  accomplish  a 
good  deal  the  same  result.  If  you  live  on 
raw  wheat  or  uncooked  food,  as  friend  Ter- 
ry does,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  overload 
your  digestive  apparatus.  The  reason  why 
so  many  of  us  get  sick  and  die  is  through 
mistaken  kindness  of  our  wives  and  moth- 
ers. After  eating  a  pretty  good  square 
meal,  perhaps  of  wholesome  food,  the  good 
wife  or  mother  says,  "Oh!  I  have  got  some 
good  pudding,"  or  some  dessei't,  possibly 
ice  cream  in  hot  weather,  etc. ;  and  although 
we  had  finished  our  meal,  or  had  about  fin- 
ished it,  we  eat  these  other  things  because  it 
might  look  a  little  surly  if  we  should  refuse 
to  touch  the  dessert.  I  believe  tempting 
and  delicious  desserts,  more  than  any  ihitig 
else,  cause  the  fermentation  and  the  bad 
smells.  I  know,  exactly  as  Josh  Billings 
said  he  knew  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  tell  lies 
— he  knew  by  cxj^rience. 

Now,  friends,  if  you  wish  to  be  well,  as 
God  intended  you  should  be — if  you  wish  to 
be  sweet- smelling  and  clean,  try  this  plan 
of  keeping  a  little  hungry  all  the  time.  Of 
course,  it  makes  a  difference  when  you  have 
hard  muscular  work  to  do.  When  you  are 
taking  a  vacation,  or  when  you  are  old 
enough  to  take  things  easy,  be  careful  about 
eating  more  than  you  need,  and  avoid  the 
food  that  you  do  not  need  and  are  better 
off  without.  I  hardly  need  add,  for  it  ought 
to  be  obvious,  that  you  will  not  only  make 
a  great  saving  in  money,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  you  will  save  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  wife  and  mother,  and  possi- 
bly you  may  save  the  wages  and  presence  of 


a  hired  girl  in  your  home  if  you  cut  off  all 
these  things  which  are  not  only  useless  but 
which  bring  sickness  and  doctors'  bills  and 
untimely  graves. 

PABST  BEER — IS  IT  "FOOD  AND  DRINK"  ? 

In  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  for  Aug.  6th 
(and,  we  are  told,  in  many  other  papers), 
in  the  advertisement  of  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Co.  we  see  the  following  astounding  state- 
ment: 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cially declares  that  beer  is  the  purest  and  best  of  all 
foods  and  drinks. 

Well,  the  editor  of  the  Home  Defender 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
received  a  prompt  reply  as  follows: 

You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  no  such  statement 
has  been  made  by  the  department.  The  department 
does  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  having  its  views  dis- 
torted, but  I  regret  that  there  is  no  law  by  which  such 
practices  may  be  reached.  Respectfully. 

Aug.,  1907.  M.  N.  Hats, 

Acting  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Well,  friends,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
above  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
saying  that  we  have  no  laws  to  prevent  the 
brewers  from  manufacturing  such  a  state- 
ment about  their  beer  when  there  is  no  truth 
in  it  whatever?*  It  seems  to  me  that  our  law- 
makers had  better  get  together  and  make  a 
suitable  law  or  our  people  will  arise  in  their 
might  and  do  something  without  law.  By 
the  way,  the  editor  of  the  Home  Defender 
does  not  tell  us  what  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
decided  about  accepting  such  an  advertise- 
ment after  the  statement  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Below  is  their  excuse  for  ac- 
cepting such  an  advertisement  before  they 
were  informed  what  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture had  to  say: 

We,  of  course,  can  not  refuse  to  accept  all  advertis- 
ing which  we  can  not  editorally  endorse;  for  as  a 
publisher  you  are  aware  that  the  majority  of  the  larg- 
est advertisers  do  not  adhere  very  closely  to  the  line 
of  truth  in  their  copy. 

Well,  the  editor  of  the  Home  Defender  sub- 
mitted the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  and 
after  writing  them  again  and  again  they 
finally  secured  a  reply  reading  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  the  sub.iect  matter  contained  in 
same,  will  say  that  we  have  what  we  consider  very 
good  authority  for  making  the  statement  in  question, 
and  expect  within  a  few  days  to  be  in  position  to  favor 
you  with  full  information  along  the  line  requested,  as 
well  as  arguments  fully  backing  up  the  statements 
contained  in  our  advertisement. 

Trusting  in  the  meantime  you  will  kindly  have  a 
little  patience,  we  are  Yours  truly, 

Milwaukee,  Aug.  14.  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

On  page  1379  of  last  year  the  heading  of 
one  of  these  Home  papei's  was  "The  Char- 

*  Permit  me  in  a  footnote  to  direct  your  attention  a 
little  more  emphatically  to  the  above  statement.  No- 
tice the  word  officially.  Now,  this  statement,  no 
doubt,  goes  broadcast  throughout  our  land.  Young 
men  who  have  not  kept  posted,  but  who  have  never 
touched  beer,  may  be  induced  by  the  thousands  to 
give  it  their  attention,  and  finally  become  sots;  and 
yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture  thinks  they  can 
not  do  any  thing  with  this  villainous  piece  of  forgery 
— a  piece  of  forgery  that  in  its  results  may  do  more 
harm  to  our  youth  than  if  this  brewing  company  had 
secured  iniUions  of  dollars  by  a  forged  name  attached 
to  a  note. 
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acter  of  the  Enemy  we  are  Fighting."  The 
above  transaction  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
"character  "  of  the  great  Pabst  Brewing  Co. ; 
and  it  also  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in 
which  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture seem  to  be  tied.  But  better  things 
are  coming;  and,  may  God  be  praised,  they 
are  coming  thick  and  fast. 


BEESTINGS   FOK   KHEUMATI8M. 

In  reply  to  our  good  friend  on  page  1168 
of  our  last  issue  I  omitted  mentioning  bee- 
stings as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism.  From 
facts  given  in  Gleanings  for  years  past,  as 
well  as  articles  given  in  newspapers,  I  think 
there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  bee-stings 
often  prove  a  positive  remedy  for  rheumatic 
pains  and  for  many  kinds  of  rheumatism. 
Like  almost  every  other  remedy,  however, 
it  does  not  seem  to  operate  alike  on  all  sub- 
jects. Some  people,  with  some  kinds  of 
rheumatism,  experience  immediate  relief. 
Others  find  themselves  almost  or  quite  free 
from  pain  the  next  day.  It  is  a  matter  easi- 
ly tested.  A  year  or  more  ago  I  related  an 
incident  of  an  old  gentleman  in  our  own  lo- 
cality who  went  into  an  apiai'y  and  picked 
out  and  purchased  the  crossest  colony  of 
bees  the  man  had,  and  proceeded  to  make 
the  bees  sting  him  as  soon  as  they  were  his 
property.  He  said  the  stings  were  painful, 
but  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  rheumatic 
pains;  and  he  said,  furthermore,  that  he  had 
kept  one  colony  of  bees  for  several  years 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  drive  away  the 
rheumatic  attacks  when  they  came.  His 
neighbors  all  corroborated  his  statements. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  know  how  many  other 
sufferei's  may  be  relieved  or  cured  in  a  like 
manner.  But  I  would  suggest  to  every  per- 
son who  is  afflicted  with  rheumatism  to  give 
bee-stings  a  good  thorough  test.  It  is  a 
form  of  hypodermic  injection  older  than  any 
doctor,  and  both  instrument  and  medicine 
are  furnished  ready  made  for  use,  by  the 
great  Father  of  all. 


HIGH  PRESSURE 

GADDENING 

A.L^pOT 


selection  of  seed  corn  for  the  next 
season's  crop. 
On  page  45  of  this  journal  for  Jan.  1  I 
spoke  about  what  our  Ohio  P^xperiment  Sta- 
tion had  been  doing  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
strain  of  corn  that  was  not  likely  to  be  blown 
down  by  a  high  wind.  In  my  hand  I  hold  a 
bulletin  from  our  station  in  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  seed  corn.  I  clip  the  following 
from  page  3: 


VIGOR  OF  PLANT. 

A  second  character  which  is  well  worthy  of  consid- 
eration is  vigor.  While  it  is  freely  admitted  that  a 
good  ear  of  corn  is  a  very  good  recommendation  for 
the  plant  which  produced  it,  many  plants  v>roduce 
good  ears  which  they  are  unable  to  carry  to  harvest. 
That  this  character  is  hercaitary,  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  In  a  breeding  plot  of  last  season  (19()6)  this 
station  had  growing  side  by  side  rows  planted  from 
individual  ears,  one  of  which  had  56  and  another  49 
per  cent  of  its  plants  broken  over  before  harvest.  Be- 
tween, and  upon  either  side  of  these,  were  other  rows 
of  which,  in  one  instance,  not  a  single  plant,  and  in 
two  others,  3  and  6  per  cent  only,  were  broken.  The 
ability  to  stand  upright  did  not  result  from  a  lighter 
load,  for  the  ear  of  which  56  per  cent  of  the  progeny 
broke  over  yielded  7,5.6  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  ear 
having  every  plant  upright  yielded  114.7  bushels  per 
acre.  The  broken  plant  presents  a  problem  which  I 
believe  can  best  be  solved  by  a  consideration  of  the 
vigor  and  stiffaess  of  the  mother  plant. 

Now,  friends,  I  fear  you  do  not  realize  the 
possibilities  that  lie  before  you  in  the  direc- 
tion outlined  in  the  above.  How  often  we 
hear  farmers  say,  "I  should  have  had  a  mag- 
nificent crop  of  corn  had  not  a  terrible  wind- 
storm just  about  ruined  it"  I  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  such  catastrophies 
as  unpreventable;  but  this  report  from  our 
station  tells  us  that  more  than  half  of  the 
stalks  from  one  ear  of  corn  were  broken  by 
the  wind,  while  an  entire  row  from  another 
ear  of  coi-n,  that  probably  looked  exactly 
like  the  first  one,  produced  plants  of  such 
vigor  that  not  one  stalk  was  broken  down. 
I  talked  with  Prof.  Holden  about  this  matter, 
and  he  suggested  that  we  might  go  too  far  in 
that  direction  and  get  a  strain  of  corn  with 
stalks  of  such  vigor  that  they  would  with- 
stand a  storm  and  yet  not  produce  a  very 
high  yield  of  ears,  because  so  much  of  the 
growth  goes  to  the  stalk.  But  this  bulletin 
from  our  station  tells  us  that  the  row  of  corn 
with  no  stalks  blown  down  yielded  114  bush- 
els per  acre,  while  the  other  one,  that  was 
more  than  half  broken  off,  yielded  only  at 
the  rate  of  75  bushels.  I  presume  this  yield 
of  75  bushels  was  calculated  from  the  stalks 
that  remained  standing.  Now,  what  would 
it  be  worth  to  you  to  have  your  seed  corn  all 
selected  from  ears  from  that  row  with  no 
broken  stalks  and  114  bushels  to  the  acre? 
and  yet  it  may  be  done.  In  the  summary 
at  the  end  of  this  bulletin  the  matter  is  sum- 
med up  as  follows: 

Vigor  of  plant,  as  shown  by  ability  to  stand  upright, 
is  hereditary.  Ear-rows  growing  side  by  side  have 
shown  a  variation  of  from  no  broken  vilants  to  56  per 
cent  of  broken  plants. 

Now,  friends,  it  will  pay  you  who  are  corn- 
growers  to  send  to  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Wooster,  Ohio,  for  Bulletin  No.  71  on 
the  selection  of  seed  corn. 

Right  across  the  way  from  our  home  we 
have  a  cornfield  of  half  a  dozen  acres,  and  I 
tried  to  make  it  after  Prof.  Holden's  teach- 
ings. A  friend  who  has  just  made  a  trip  to 
the  Norfolk  exposition,  and  back  home  by 
way  of  New  York,  says  it  is  the  best-looking 
field  of  corn  he  saw  on  the  whole  trip.  Of 
course  it  is  rather  late,  as  we  could  not  get 
it  planted  in  shape  to  suit  us  until  after  the 
usual  planting  time.  I  am  now  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  I  can  go  through  that 
tield  and  select  ears  for  planting  next  year. 
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SWEET    CLOVER    IN     THE    SAN    LUIS    VALLEY, 
COLORADO. 

The  pasture  problem  (for  pigs)  has  been  solved. 
Sweet  clover,  the  common  roadside  and  ditchside 
pest,  makes  a  fine  hogr-pasture.  W^hen  it  is  small  and 
innocent,  hos^s  like  it.  As  it  g-ets  older,  like  some 
folks  its  nature  gets  tough  and  bitter,  and  nothing 
likes  it.  Therefore,  plant  it  for  your  hogs ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  six  inches  high,  cut  it  down  with  a  mow- 
er close  to  the  ground.  It  will  keep  more  hogs  to  the 
acre  than  any  thing  else;  grows  anywhere,  in  rocks, 
swamps,  wet  ground,  dry  ground,  alkali  ground,  cin- 
ders, or  any  thing,  and  is  the  greatest  ground-enrich- 
er  of  all  the  legumes.— C.  A.  Lyman  in  The  Breedei-s' 
Gazette. 

The  above  is  still  another  item  for  people 
(if  there  are  any)  who  insist  that  sweet  clo- 
ver is  a  noxious  weed. 


SWEET   CLOVER   FOR   PIGS — MORE  ABOUT    IT. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Kansas 
Farmer  of  Aug.  23: 

I  should  like  information  on  sweet  clover.  Will  it 
do  well  if  sown  in  .*^eptember  in  Oklahoma?  Where 
can  I  get  the  seed?  My  land  will  not  raise  alfalfa, 
and  I  desire  to  get  a  good  plant  for  hog  pasture. 

Woodward  Co.,  Oklahoma.  Wm.  Queen. 

Sweet  clover  can  be  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  al- 
falfa, about  the  last  week  in  August  or  the  first  week 
in  September,  and  the  seed-bed  should  be  prepared  as 
you  would  prepare  a  seed-bed  for  alfalfa,  Dy  thor- 
oughly di^king  wheat  or  oats  ground  which  is  com- 
paratively free  from  weeds.  The  disking  should  be 
done  as  soon  after  hai've.st  as  possible,  and  the  land 
disked  or  harrowed  at  frequent  intervals,  or  after 
each  rain,  to  conserve  soil  moisture  and  to  prepare  a 
mellow,  firm  seed-beed. 

Many  farmers  who  have  not  been  successful  with 
alfalfa  have  grown  sweet  clover  for  hog  pasture, 
keeping  the  clover  clipped  off  so  that  it  does  not  be- 
come hard  and  woody,  with  the  exception  of  one  crop 
each  year,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  up  and  seed  to 
furnish  plants  for  the  next  year's  crop.  When  grown 
in  this  manner  sweet  clover  has  proven  fairly  satis- 
factory; but  it  should  never  be  grown  for  hog  pasture 
where  alfalfa  does  well.  Any  reliable  seed-house  in 
Kansas  or  Oklahoma  can  furnish  you  sweet-clover 
seed.  G.  E.  Call. 

There  is  another  point  that  comes  in  with 
the  above;  and  that  is,  wherever  you  can 
get  a  catch  of  sweet  clover  you  are  all  right 
for  alfalfa  after  the  sweet  clover,  because 
sweet  clover  is  the  very  best  agency  in  the 
world  for  bringing  in  the  nitrogen  bacteria 
to  prepare  the  land  for  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa. 


Temperance. 


ARE   WE   READY   FOR    ANOTHER    "DECLARA- 
TION  OF  independence" — INDEPEND- 
ENCE   FROM   THE   RUM   POWER? 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  quite  a 
lengthy  personal  letter.  Jt  is  nothing  new, 
however,  and  it  is  nothing  but  what  might 
have  happened  almost  anywhere  near  your 
home  or  mine.  Read,  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it: 

A  man  19  years  old,  of  a  fine  family,  from  Missouri, 
came  here  to  work  in  the  coal-mines.  He  got  drunk 
(in  a  saloon,  of  course),  and  they  kicked  him  out  and 
he,  drunk  like,  wanted  to  whip  some  one;  so  along 
comes  the  bouncer  bar-tender,  a  bully— a  kind  of  prize- 
fighter or  sparring-master.  He  knocked  the  boy  down, 
but  he  got  up  and  wanted  more,  so  that  bully  knocked 
him  down  and  got  straddle  of  him  with  his  knees  and 
went  to  mauling  him  to  death.  By  this  time  a  crowd 
gathered  and  cheered  the  murderer  on.  with  the  poor 
boy  begging  for  God's  sake  for  them  to  take  him  off. 


But  one  of  the  licks  broke  the  boy's  neck,  so  the  bully 
left  him.  The  boy  was  put  in  one  cell  and  the  mur- 
derer in  the  one  adjoining  (nothing  between  but  ttiC 
grating).  The  murderer  slept  all  night  as  soundly  as 
an  innocent  babe.  Next  morning,  as  they  were  re- 
moving the  body  he  looked  through  the  bars  and 
laughed  and  joked  with  the  men.  He  thinks  it  a  huae 
joke. 

From  what  experience  I  have  had  with 
saloon-keepers,  not  only  in  Ohio  but  in  oth- 
er States  where  I  have  traveled,  the  above 
incident  is  only  a  fair  illustration  of  what 
has  been  going  on  and  would  still  be  going 
on  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  whole 
nation  seems  to  be  just  now  waking  up  and 
getting  ready  for  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence from  the  rum  power  and  the  power  of 
the  open  saloon.  May  God  hasten  the  day 
when  they  may  be  swept  from  every  .State 
in  the  Union,  and,  better  still,  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


"BLUE   eyes"— A   SECOND   EDITION. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  Gleanings,  and  also  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  the  ABC  book,  a  picture  entitled 
"Novice  and  Bine  Eyes."  Well,  on  the  30th 
day  of  August  a  kind  Providence  sent  to 
Rootville  a  second  edition  of  Blue  Eyes. 
We  can  not  exactly  label  it  an  "enlarged  and 
improved"  edition,  for  at  the  present  writing 
the  new  comer  is  only  nine  days  old.  Nov- 
ice has  not  yet  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
her  on  his  knee  as  he  did  the  Blue  Eyes  of 
olden  time  in  the  picture,  but  the  grand- 
mother succeeded  in  getting  her  to  give  us 
several  of  her  bewitching  smiles,  indicating 
that  she  was  at  least  happy  to  be  placed 
where  the  great  Father  saw  tit  to  drop  her. 
One  of  the  axioms  laid  down  by  father 
Lang.stroth,  if  1  am  correct,  is  that,  in  order 
to  have  a  colony  of  bees  flourish,  there  should 
be  a  constant  accession  of  young  bees;  and 
it  seems  to  me  this  rule  is  a  pretty  good  one 
for  any  business  house  or  established  indus- 
try. As  the  older  ones  (like  your  humble 
servant)  get  out  of  the  harness,  there  should 
be  younger  members  coming  along.  Here 
at  Rootville,  Ernest  was  the  first  to  come  on 
the  stage  (and,  soon  after,  Mr.  Calvert,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  still  later  Mr.  A.  L. 
Boyden),  just  as  1  needed  a  little  relief  from 
the  cares  of  this  journal.  Twenty  years 
later  Huber  came  along,  and  now  there  are 
several  grandchildren  tall  enough  to  pass 
for  men,  even  if  they  are  young  in  years. 
But  among  all  the  grandchildren  till  this 
last  one,  there  has  been  only  one  girl.  Miss 
Mildred  Calvert.  For  some  time  past  I  have 
been  rather  uneasy  because  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  boys  in  the  Root  hive.  I  di(i  not 
say  drones,  mind  you— God  forbid  there 
should  ever  be  any  drones  in  our  family. 
(Queens,  of  coui'se,  are  always  O.  K. )  So 
you  can  realize  how  we  all  thanked  God, 
especially  myself,  when  this  second  edition 
of  Blue  Eyes,  little  Helen  Maude  Boyden, 
came  along  to  bear  Mildred  company;  and 
just  now  we  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  f-imi- 
ly  praising  God  for  what  he  has  done  for  us, 
especially  in  answering  our  prayers. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them?  If 
so  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write'  for  my  new  catalog. 
A  full  line  of  Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double- 
walled  hives  are  used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.     It  has  stood 

the  test  of  thirty  years 1  ship  goods  promptly. 

Wholesale  or  retail.      .      Cash  or  exchange  for  beeswax  at  all  times. 


George  E*  Hilton 


Fremont,  Michigan 


Pirc:>'W    ±m    «lie     ■X'ime    to    Ordei 


BEE-SUPPUES 


-a.3Vi>   ts.e\.-%r:Ei   moivett 


IT  will  oost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  pet  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,    Foundation, 

Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.     it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.    There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BINGHAM 
AND 

elNGHAM 

^ELC  CLEANINO 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SMOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co..  Medina. 
Ohio ;  "The  cone  fits  inside 
the  cap  so  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  inside  of  the 
Bmoker." 

Chas.  Dadant&Son,  Hamil- 
ton, 111. :  '•  This  Is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  it  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  improvements." 

Marshfield  Mfg.  (Jo.,  Marsh- 
field.  Wis. :  "  The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er Is  the  bestsmoker  made. " 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  xmoker  so  old,  so  new.'S.o 
•perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKKES. 

Name. 

Size  of 
barrel. 

Pric 

1 

e  of 
3 

Post- 
age. 

4- inch 
iV%  " 
3       " 
2%   " 
2       " 

$1  25 
8.5 
75 
65 
50 

$3  45 
2  40 
1  95 
1  65 
1  35 

25 

Doctor 

25 
25 

25 

Little  Wonder 

15 

Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


:«<.«^^^^^ 


Bingham   Uncapping-knife,  70c;  postage  10c. 
T.  F.  BUNCH  AM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.    While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS   FOB 
THK  A.  I,    BOOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Our 

discounts 


BEE""5UPPLIE»S 


still  in 
effect. 


IXT'E  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
''"  make  the  Dovp:tailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, up-to-d<ite  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catah^g  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Address  Kretclimer  Mfj^.  Co.,  Council  Bltilfs,  lo-^va. 

Mu.sfatine  Produce  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trcster  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vatalngst  igmieil  in  Oe'itnan  and  English. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. . .  for  . . . 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,       Laukenck  C.  Clabke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog.     Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 


IF 


You  want  BEST    GOODS 
QUICKEST,  order  of  PEIRCE- 


li  0  0  T\>     GOODS    A  NJ)    PRICES 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesvilie,  Ohi 


500    YOUNG    RED-CLOVER 
AND    CAUCASIAN    QUEENS 

Keady  now  at  75  cts.  each;  tested,  $1.00. 
G.  KOUTZAHN  ::  BIGLERVILLE,  PA. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  i?oods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Fails,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGBNCT 


HONEY- JARS 

No.  25,  -w  1th  burnished  caps,  $5.00  gross. 
Several  other  styles  of  jars  in  stock. 

MOIM 

We  have  some  tine  thick  white  honey,  in  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  124  lbs.,  at  9c  lb,;  5  cases,  8Mclb.; 
10  cases,  8%c  lb.     Catalog  of   supplies  free. 

I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove. L  I.    105  Parl<  Place. NewYorl< 


a 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

.'.^Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

182  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1489-1 . 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  ! 

Golden  and  three-band  stock;  fine  queens  and  fine 
honey-gatherers.    Untested,  50  cts.   each;  six,  $2.75. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 
W.  J.  FOREHAND,      FT.  DEPOSIT,  ALA 
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Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


NOW  READY 


to  fill  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades.  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  Lyonsvillc,Mass. 


1884 


1Q07 


New   64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year  now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M.  Jenkins 

lXr«tt&<npl£at        t        i       A.lal>ania 


At  St*  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  px'ices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DKPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factoi-y 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Compemy 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 
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I  T  A 


AND  NOTHING  BUT  ITALIANS 


A  superior  improved  strain.  Northern-bred,  are 
hardy  and  vigorous;  always  come  out  strong  in 
the  spring.  Our  stock  is  well  known,  and  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here.    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    :: 

Send  for  circular  and  list  of  testimonials. 

Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1. 

$7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens . 
Breeders 


1 

6 

$    75 

$4  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  50 

8  00 

3  00 

5  00 

Young  queens  from  pur  improved  stock  is  the 
best  security  against  poor  seasons.  Requeen  now 
and  have  bursting  strong  colonies  in  the  spring. 
We  employ  500  swarms.  Queens  sent  outside  of 
United  States  or  Canada,  25  cts.  extra. 


QUEENS  NOW  READY ! 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  AND    PURE   MATING   GUARANTEED. 

Address  all  orders  to 

QUIRIN-THE-QIJEEN-BREEDER 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 


ROSE  LAWN  QUEENS 

ABHASIANS:  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  "ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  queens,  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00. 

BAN  ATS:  Choice  untested  queens  from  imported 
stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BANATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 


Golden  Queens! 

By  return  mail,  75  cts.;  select,  $1.00;  warranted  puie 
and  O.  K.  J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


R.  DECEN  &  CO. 

NEW  DURHAM,  N.  J. 

IMPORTERS    OF    QUEEN    BEES. 

Banats  from  Hungary. 
"Echte  Liineburger  Heide  Bienen" 
for  late  flow.    Very  prolific.    From  Hamburg  queens 
are  in  charge  of  responsible  parties  who  will  care  for 
them  across  the  ocean,  thus  eliminating  the  danger 
of  the  mail-bag.    Price  $5.00  each. 


Caucasian  and  Long-  j^" 
Tongue  Italian  Queens. 

1005,  *06  Queen-breecSer  in 
AttiiAT-y  of  Dei>t.  of  A.^riculture, 
"W^asHinifton,  D.  C.      ^9    ^    ^    >f    ^ 

Both  Races.      1        6      12  1 

Untested,  $  .60  $3.35  $6.50  Tested  $1.25 

Select  "  .75  4.00  7.50  Select  Tested,  1.50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.    Descriptive  Cir.  free. 


LESLIE  MARTIN, 


Birdcroft  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Taylor's  Strain  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested.  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed, $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 

QUEENS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  till  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint, Mich., says :  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4;doz., 
$7  50.    Select,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


Try  the  Robey  strain  of  three-banded  Italians  that 
have  become  so  famous  all  over  the  country  as  honey- 
gatherers.    W.   L.  Coggshall  and  E.  W.  Alexander 


have  both  said 
ings  to  Glean 
tracting  they 
better  tilled 
they  came  to 
taining  the 
Many  of   the  largest 


their  writ- 
iNGS  that  in  ex- 
always  found 
combs  when 
colonies  con- 
Robey  queens, 
honey-producers  of   this   and 


QUEENS 


other  countries  use  the  Robey  queens  and  pronounce 
their  bees  high-rollers  for  honey.    Warranted  queens, 
75   cts.   each,    $4.25     for   six.       Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 

L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,W.Va. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist.       Hondo,  Texas. 
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QUEENS 

are  sent  out  by  our  firm;  should  any  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  promptly  replace  them.  Try  our  strain  of 
three-band  Italians;  they  will  not  disappoint  you. 
Tested  queens.  $1  each;  untested,  75  cts.,  $8  per  doz. 
J    W     K.  SHAW  &  CO.,  LOREAUVlLLE,   IBERIA  PA.,  LA. 


Moore's  Long-Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens.  *1 :  i'>. 
$4.E0;  12,  S.s.  Tested,  *!l.-;5;  6.  •*«  r.O. 
Breeders,  «3.00.   Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H    RAILS.    -    ORANGE,  CAL 


Queens 


IMPORTED  Sr  ■ 

^— ^"^  '^~"    Carnio- 

lans, 
Cyprians,  and  Banats  (Hungarians).  Larg- 


est stock  in  America.     Choice  breedin 
queens   by   return   mail.      $4.00    each, 
FRANK  BENTON,  WASHINGTON,  D.C 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.         H.  ALLEY,  Wenham.  Mass. 

IfaiiaiTQiieeTs 

Pine  young  prolific  three  and  five 
banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  Untested,  only  60  cts. ,  or  $6.00 
a  dozen;  tested,  75  cts.,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  extra  fine  queen,  $1.00.  Di- 
rections for  introducing  go  with 
every  queen. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,     ALMA,  MO. 

Golden  Queens 

iOO  more  between  now  and  November  1,  at  70  cts  ;  3 
for  $2  00,  or  5  for  $3  00.  I  can  also  furnish  tested  queens 
at  60  days  old  for  $1  00,  or  6  for  $5.    Queens  sent  im- 
mediately.   Perfect  satisfaction. 
R.    O.    COX,    Rt.  4,   GREENVILLE,  ALA. 


NOW  is  the  TIME! 

to  improve  your  stock  by  purchasing  some  of  our 
Red-clover  and  Leather-color  Italian  queens.  All 
of  our  ciueens  are  bred  for  their  honey-gathering 
( lualities,  and  you'll  find  them  prolific  and  gentle. 
Prices  for  .Sept.  1  6         12 

Untested $    6.5    $3  7r,    $7  00 

Select  Untested 90     4  7.5     9  00 

Warranted  Purely  Mated 7.5      4  2.5     8  00 

Select  Warranted 1  00      5  25    10  00 

Tested  1907  Queens 1  25     7  00 

Select  Tested 1  50      8  00 

All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  are  booked 
and  filled  in  rotation.  Safe  arrival  by  mail  guar- 
anteed.  Send  for  price  list  of  bees  and  supplies. 

W.  W.  Gary  &  Son,  Lyonsvillc,  Mass. 


i^ljjbfi^  tfifv 


Rust 
Proof 


Rust 

Proof  on  Both 

Sides. 


This    patented   rust-proof   square 
steel  cap  is  supplied  only  with 

Paroid  Roofing 

Other  ready  roofings  are  laid  with 
cheap,  round  caps,  cut  from  scrap  tin 
that  soon  rust  out  and  destroy  the  rooting. 

Paroid  Rusf-Prool  Caps 

cannot  work  loose.  They  have  large 
binding  surface  and  add  years  to  roof 
life.  The  rust-proof  cap  added  to  other 
superior  features,  makes  Paroid  the  best 
ready  roofing  ever  laid  on  a  building. 

To    let    you    test    and    prove  Parold's 
superiority  we  make  this 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

Buy  one  roll  of  Pamiil,  apply  it  to  your 
roof.  It  you  are  not  then  satlstled  that  you 
have  the  best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for 
the  amount  paid  for  the  roofing  and  the 
cost  of  applying. 

Ask  lor  Free  Samples  of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof 
Caps  and  name  of  our  Paroid  Dealer.  If 
you  care  for  our  Book  of  Plans,  for  Farm 
Buildingrs,  enclose  four  cents  for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON.  Makers, 

EstabiisJiid  iSiy. 

20  Mill  St..  East  Walpole.  Mass. 

1420Monadnock  BIdg.,  Chicago.  HI. 

The  originators  ot  the  complete  roofing  kit 
and  the  Paroid  rust-proof  cap'. 

PAROIOROOmGp 

Tvun      -^^-a^     PLY     r 


TWO 


F.V/.  CVRD 


PLY 

&  SQN.M«Kuis 


LICE  AND 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THEM 

Lainhort's  Old  Reliable  "Death  t"  Lice" 
siJiiply  exterminates  all  kinds  ot  lice  on 
poultry.    One  can  of  Lambert's  will  save 
dozens  of  dollars  Lu  the  hatching  season. 
Use  it  on  your  setting  hens,  no  lice 
on  the  chicks.    Sample  10c.  100  oz.  $1. 
1W7  Pocket  Book  "Pointers"  free. 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 
687 Monou  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

METAL  MOTHERS. 

Complete  fireproof  Hatching 
and  Brooding  plant  for  $7.50;  2 
qts.  oil  will  hatch  and  brood  the 
chicks.  Our  nest  system  is  the 
latest  discovery.  Full  line  poul- 
try supplies.  Lowest  prices. 
Free  catalog.  Write  to-day. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 
Box  223.  Flmlra.  N.  Y. 


/^^IITCUSEDINTMIS  MAGAZINE 

v>u  1\3  -t-  arl  from  -^ 
TheMuoler  Encravinc  Co. 

MUOLEH.  BLD'C.     CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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MBCofBeeCulture 

(and  the  XYZas  well). 

IT  is  only  two  years  since  we  undertook  to  revise  a  new  edition  of  our  ABC,  num- 
^bering  15,000  copies;  yet  the  general  advance  along  all  the  lines  of  bee-keeping,  and 
the  demand  for  the  A  B  C,  have  been  so  great  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  com- 
pletely over  our  work  again  and  issue  another  edition,  larger  and  better  than  the  last. 

A  COMPLETE  REVISION. 

When  we  started  on  the  work  of  revising  the  ABC  hook  we  had  no  intention  of  submitting  it  to 
any  great  changes,  more  particularly  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  out,  as  the  old  edition  was  nearly 
exhausted.  But  as  the  work  of  revision  progressed,  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  extensive  alterations 
and  additions--so  much  so  that  the  book  itself  will  be  considerably  larger.  To  meet  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter illustrations  we  had  to  provide  a  higher  and  more  expensive  grade  of  paper.  These  two  factors 
compelled  us  to  raise  the  price  of  the  new  edition,  for,  as  most  bee-keepers  are  aware,  the  A  B  C  is  sold 
on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 

PRACTICALLY  A  NEW  WORK  ON  BEES. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  staff  of  Root  experts  we  have  been  assisted  by  W.  K.  Morrison,  who  has 
entirely  rewritten  many  of  the  articles  having  to  do  with  the  scientific  side  of  bee-keeping,  besides  read- 
ing and  editing  much"  of  the  other  work  as  it  went  along.  ,  Mr.  Morrison  has  traveled  over  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  almost  every  island  in  the  West  Indies,  a  large  portion  of  South  America,  and  also 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Europe,  so  that  the  new  ABC  will  be  woi-ld-wide  in  its  application, 
and  sectional  ideas  largely  eliminated.  While  the  new  book  is  American  in  its  make-up  from  start  to 
finish,  in  no  sense  can  it  be  termed  local  to  this  country,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  as  useful  to  a 
bee-keeper  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  West  Indies,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Europe,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  countries,  as  it  has  been  found  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States. 

VERY  PRACTICAL. 

In  doing  this  the  practical  side  of  bee-keeping  has  not  been  slighted;  on  the  contrary  we  have  kept 
the  dollar  and  cents  side  of  the  bee-business  constantly  in  view,  for  we  recognize  the  fact  that  bee- 
keeping must  be  made  to  pay  or  it  ceases  to  exist. 

LARGER  THAN   BEFORE. 

While  the  new  edition  is  larger  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  in  no  sense  padded  with  useless  material: 
on  the  contrary  much  of  the  work  is  necessarily  condensed  after  the  manner  of  an  encyclopedia.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  average  bee-keeper  has  not  a  superabundance!!of  time  on  his  hands,  and  we 
have  tried  to  meet  his  views  of  the  matter. 

THE  NEW  PURE-FOOD  LAW. 

In  conformity  with  the  changes  now  going  on,  new  articles  on  sugar,  honey,  glucose,  and  nectar 
have  been  v>rovided;  also  others  on  the  law  of  bees,  and  foul-brood  laws.    These  features  alone  are  valu- 

^^^^'  HONEY-PLANTS. 

The^'question  of  honey-plants  is  very  important  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  locality  for  bees,  and 
this  has  been  carefully  rewritten,  in  many  cases,  so  that  the  beginner  in  most  parts  can  get  a  fair  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  his  locality  for  bee-keeping.  In  every  case  the  scientific  name  accompanies  all 
common  names  of  honey-plants,  so  that  the  information  conveyed  will  be  found  useful  in  all  parts  of 

'^^""'^'^  OUEEN-BREEDINC. 

As  the  readers  of  Gleanings  are  fully  aware,  rapid  strides  are  being  made  all  along  the  line  in 
scientific  queen-breeding,  and  the  usual  afrticle  on  this  subject  has  been  recastjto  suit  the  times. 

MAKING  AND:RENDERING  WAX. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  improvements  have  been  recently  effected  in  this  department,  neces- 
sitating an  entire  change  in  this  subject.  Mr.  H.  H.  Root  has  written  this  after  much  study  and  many 
experiments.  POWER-DRIVEN   EXTRACTORS. 

These  have  been  dealt  with  under  the  subject  of  "  Extracted  Honey,"  so  that  the  owner  of  such  an 
outfit,  or  the  bee-keeper  who  desires  to  get  one,  will  have  the  necessary  information  at  his  elbow  at  all 

*'°'®^  DISEASES  OF  BEES. 

So  much  has  been  learned  about  the  inner  workings  and  origin  of  bee-diseases  that  this  is  absolutely 
new  in  this  edition.  While  the  article  under  this  head  is  necessarily  brief,  it  covers  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  it  now  stands.  E.  R.  Root,  the  editor-in-chief,  has  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  this  so 
that  the  average  bee-keeper  can  thoroughly  understand  it. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has  always  been  famous  for  its  illustrations,  which  are  calculated  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  average  bee-keeper,  making  him  more  determined  than  before  to  excel  in 
his  chosen  pursuit  or  avocation.  Price  $1.50  postpaid;  $1.25  by  freight  or  express,  not  prepaid.  For 
sale  by  all  booksellers  and  supply  dealers. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Classiried  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  colnmns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  shoald  not  exceed  live  lines,  and  you  must 
•ay  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Six  salesmen  wanted  to  introduce  our 
new  State  surveys.  An  absolute  new  idea  and  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  energetic  men. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted.— Positions  by  two  young-  men  to  work 
with  bees  next  season;  have  had  experience.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  prefer  Texas  or  Cali- 
fornia.   Address  Box  33,034  care  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stbbbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale.— One  horse-power  hay-press,  run  one 
season,  $150.  M.  A.  Jones, 

Rt.  45,  Atwater,  111. 

For  Sale.— Beagle  hounds,  straight-legged,  18 
months,  2  years,  good  rabbiters;  $10  each. 

Fred  L.  Gratf,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

For  Sale —Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Kendaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Best  Wisconsin  sections,  per  1000.  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.40;  plain,  25  cts.  less.  Discounts  on  Danz. 
hives  and  other  Root's  goods;  also  berry-boxes.  It- 
alian bees  for  sale.  H.  S.  Dubt,  St.  Anne,  111. 

Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

Furnas  &  Maddox,  552  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 

For  Sale.— One  two  and  a  half  H.  P.  engine  and 
boiler  in  good  working  order.  Used  not  over  150  days. 
Cost  $150.    Will  sell  for  $75.  J.  W.  Utter. 

Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Cowan  rapid  honey-extractor,  $7  00;  un- 
capping-can,  $2.00;  Vandervort  6-inch  foundation-mill, 
$8  00;  Given  foundation-press,  for  brood-foundation, 
$15.00;  Barnes'  combined  circular  saw,  new  style,  with 
scroll-saw  attachment  and  several  groovers  (a. $50  00 
machine),  $20  00.  All  in  good  condition.  Efor  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  good  as  new.  T.  H  Kloer, 
902  Locust  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


For  Ext'HANGE.- My  $1200  e(iuity  in  a  four-room 
cottage  at  Colegrove  for  bees  or  an  apiary  complete. 
House  is  plastered,  has  hot  and  cold  water,  bath  and 
toilet,  and  5-cent  fare  to  Los  Angeles.  Will  give  or 
take  some  difference.    Address 

O.  C.  Moore,  Colegrove,  Cal. 


For  Sale.  —A  good  apiary  free,  200  ten-frame  hives 
and  new  extraciing-house;  352%  acres  splendid  farm 
land  in  famous  Nueces  River  Valley  irrigation  belt 
Guaranteed  artesian  water.  No  waste  land.  Ranch 
house;  10  acres  cultivated;  1000  acres  leased  for  pas- 
ture. Price  of  land.  $25  00  per  acre.  Will  throw  in 
50  head  fine  graded  stock  and  apiary.  Place  will  now 
produce  15  per  cent  on  price  asked  for  land.  Address 
owner,  Hugh  Knight, 

Box  310,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


For  Sale.— 652  acres  of  choice  land  in  the  prairie- 
belt  of  east  Mississippi,  situated  12  miles  east  of  Ma- 
con, Miss.  Telephone  and  R.  F.  D. ;  100  acres  in  young 
hard-wood  timber;  400  acres  in  pasture;  Bermuda  ' 
mehlotus,  lespedesa,  white  clover,  and  blue  grass 
predominating;  about  half  tjiis  land  will  grow  alfalfa 
which  can  be  cut  six  or  seven  times  each  year.  Also 
700  stands  of  Italian  bees  in  three  yards;  my  average 
for  15  years  has  been  about  $8.00  per  stand— no  disease 
no  failure  in  15  years;  75  head  of  high-grade  Jersey 
cows;  butter  sells  for  20  cts.  in  summer  and  25  cts  in 
winter,  and  the  demand  has  never  been  filled,  im- 
provements—7-room  house,  barn  accommodating  52 
cows;  barn  for  horses;  10  cabins,  400  acres  fenced  in 
four  pastures,  best  of  water  in  abundance.  Fine  and 
healthful  climate.    Write  for  further  particulars 

Geo.  a.  Hummer,  Prairie  Point,  Miss 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Queens— Red-clover  strain;  imported  mothers  leath- 
ercolor,  $1.  A.W.Yates,  3  Chapman  St..  Hartford,  Ct. 

For  Sale.— Fine  golden  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail,  50  cents.         J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 


For  Sale.— 200  strong  colonies  of  bees  in  eleven- 
frame  hives,  standard  frame.         W.  J.  Stahman, 
, Bruce.  Wis. 

For  Sale.— All  my  queens  advertised  for  this  sea- 
son are  engaged;  can  spare  a  few  tested  Italians  at 
"5  cts.        B.  F.  AvERiLL,  Howardsville,  Va. 

For  Sale.- 400  colonies  of  bees;  2  apiaries  in 
Delta,  Colorado;  2  apiaries  in  New  York,  in  the  buck- 
wheat location.       W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Tested  Italian  queens.  $l.oo  each-  un- 
tested, 55  CH-*.  each,  or  6  for  $3.00.  Mak^  money  order 
on  Canton,  Mo.  W.  Simpson,  Me  ver  111 


For  Sale —After  Oct,  1,  200  clipped  young  tested 
queens,  50  cts.  ea6h. 

H.  A.  Ross,  1709  Upper  Sec.  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

For  Sale.— 225  colonies  of  bees  heavy  with  honev 
also  fixtures;  two  lots  with  shop;  good  reason  for  .sell- 
ing.   H.  A.  Ross,  1709  Upper  Sec.  St.,  Evansville,  Ind, 

For  Sale.— By  return  mail    or  money  refunded 
Italian  queens,  each,  75c;  6  for  $4.    Caucasian  queens' 
each  $1 ;  6  for  .$5.    Warranted  purely  mated. 
D.  J.  Blocher,  Pearl  City,  111. 

For  Sale.— At  a  bargain,  200  hives  of  Italian  bpps 
in  two-story  hives  for  comb  honey;  well  supplied  with 
winter  stores;  fine  location.  R,  L.  Tucker. 
Independence,  Mo. 

For  Sale.- 75  colonies  of  Italian  and  Caucasiin 
bees  in  No.  1  condition,  with  comb  and  extra  supers- 
$4.00  each  for  the  lot;  $4.50  in  small  lots.  All  wired 
combs.  A.  D.  D.  Wood,  Lansing,  Mich. 

For  Sale.- At  a  bargain,  100  colonies  in  lO-L  -frame 
hives;  combs  built  on  wired  foundation.  Bees  are 
located  in  eastern  Iowa.  Address  Box  128  Glean 
INGS,  Medina.  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Red-clover  Italians  and  golden-all-over 
queens,  now  ready,  reared  during  September  honev 
flow;  select  untested  of  either,  $1.00;  six  for  $5  00 

VicKERY  &  HAPPEL,  414  Fourth  St.,  Evansv'ille.Ind. 

For  Sale.— 125  colonies  of  bees,  and  'fixtures  for 
extracted  honey;  75  two-story  hives;  66  cases  60-lb 
cans;  also  driving  mare,  single  harness,  and  buggv    ' 
Ernest  W.  Fox,  H  ll!>boro   Wis' 
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Fob  Sale.— 100  select  tested  Italian  red-clover 
queens  at  80  cts.  each;  Vs  doz.,  $4.00;  untested,  each, 
60  cts.;  %  doz.,  $3.2.5.    I  guarantee  every  queen. 

Fbkd  Lbiningeb,  Ft.  Jennings,  O. 

Foe  Sale.— My  experience  with  red-clover  bees 
and  circular  of  queen-bees  for  the  asking.  Queens 
reared  by  the  most  improved  methods  to  get  good 
long-lived  queens.  Root  red-clover  stock,  the  best 
that  money  can  buy. 

A.  H.  KANAGY,  Milroy,  Pa. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— Apiary  on    shares.    Michigan   or  Ohio 
preferred.  C.  S.  Downkb,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Millee,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

WANTED.— Buckwheat  extracted  honey;  state  price 
and  riunntity.  C.  B.  Howabd,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Physician  wishing  to  engage  in  bee  cul- 
ture as  a  side-line.    Good  locality.    Write  to 

Bee-man,  Filion,  Mich. 

Wanted.— Your  price  on  25  or  ICO  young  Italian  or 
Carniolan  queens.  W.  L.  Coggshall. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Oebl  L.  Heeshisee. 
301  Huntington  Ave..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— White  ripe  extracted  honey;  will  pay 
cash.  Geo.  Rauch.  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Wanted.— To  buy  comb  and  extracted  honey  for 
cash;  car  lots  or  less.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  Detroit  Sts..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wanted.— Fancy  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Send  average  sample  of  extracted  honey, 
and  give  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Ceane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Btjenett.  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity; state  quality,  quantity,  and  price  f.  o.  b. 
The  Waxblbaum-Heaed  Peoduce  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax.    Robt.  A.  Holbkamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED.— Well-ripened  extracted  basswood  and 
clover  honey.  Prompt  payment  on  receipt;  8  cts.  per 
lb.,  F.  O.  B.  West  Bend. 

H.  C.  Ahlbes,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x1% 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  stating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Chuech,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Foe  Sale.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  COGGSHAJUL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale.— Basswood    and  buckwheat    extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans  and  200-lb.  kegs. 

W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale.— Fine  white  honey,  two  cans  in  case, 
124  lbs.  at  9  cts.  per  lb.;  10  cases,  8%  cts.  Sample,  10 
cts.  I.  J.  Stbingham,  105  Park  PI.,  New  York. 

Foe  Sale.— Extra  quality  clover  and  basswood  ex- 
tracted honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 

F.  W.  Lessee,  Sta.  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale.— 25  cases  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey, 
in  20-section  cases,  at  $3.40  per  case;  a  very  fine  arti- 
cle. Thos.  Atkinson,  Cozad,  Neb. 

Choice  Table  Honey. — Direct  from  apiaries,  f.o.b. 
car.    One  can.  60  lbs.  net,  $4.25.  two  cans,  $8.10. 

V       Check  &  Wallinge,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

For  Sale. — Alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey,  mostly 
HisiAM  plain  sections,  put  up  in  24-section  glass  front 
single-tier  cases.    Solicit  offers  on  car  lots  or  less. 
J.  E.  Peyob,  Plateau  City,  Colorado. 

Foe  Sale —Extracted  honey  from  clover  and  al- 
falfa, produced  by  the  Emery  Co.  Bee-keepers'  Asso'n. 
Car  lots  a  specialty.    Sample  and  prices  free. 

Petbb  Nielson,  Sec,  Huntington,  Utah. 

Fob  Sale.— Alfalfa  honey.  If  you  want  nice  honey 
for  the  table  try  a  can  of  Colorado  alfalfa  honey,  $5  a 
can  of  60  lbs.,  F.  O.  B. 

A.  A.  Lyons,  Ft.  Collins,  Col.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Foe  Sale. — Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  large  or  small 
lots  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Dealers  and  others 
wanting  a  tine  table  honey  should  write  for  free 
samples  and  prices  to 

The  Delta  Apiaeibs,  Delta,  Colo. 

Foe  Sale.— Three  tons  of  comb  honey— A  No.  1, 
white,  $4  per  case;  No.  2  white,  $3.50;  amber  or  buck- 
wheat, $3  per  case;  24  Ideal  sections  in  glass-front 
case,  less  than  four-case  lots,  25  cts.  per  case  extra; 
honey  all  well  ripened,  amber  extracted,  in  sixty- 
pound  cans,  two  to  case,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Quibin-the-queen-bebedee,  Bellevue,  O. 

Foe  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  fancy  extracted  clover  honey, 
put  up  56  lbs.  in  new  cans,  at  $10.00  per  case  of  two 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  at  Amsterdam.  Sample  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. This  honey  was  not  taken  away  from  the  bees 
before  Aug.  1.  For  body  and  flavor  I  am  willing  to 
have  it  compared  with  clover  honey  produced  any- 
where by  anybody.  Earl  Rulison, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale.— Raspberry  extracted  honey— thick, ripe, 
rich,  delicious:  been  left  on  the  hive  for  weeks  after 
it  was  sealed:  flavor  unapproachable  and  delightful: 
honey  put  up  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  and  of- 
fered at  ten  cents  a  isound.  Also  have  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  clover  honey,  ripened  same  as  above,  put 
up  the  same,  price  the  same.  Will  send  samples  of 
either  upon  application.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 

Flint,  Mich. 

Foe  Sale.— 1500  lbs.  of  extra-fine  clover  honey. 
This  honey  was  extracted  August  1st  from  new  combs. 
Since  extracting  it  has  been  kept  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  80  to  120°.  It  is  light  in  color,  and  of  a 
ve7-u  lieury  bodij.  In  fact,  I  am  so  proud  of  this  honey 
that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  mail  you  a  sample.  I  shall 
put  this  honey  up  in  clean  new  60-lb.  cans,  and  ask 
only  10  cts.  per  lb.  for  it.  Jay  North, 

North  Adams,  Mich. 

Foe  Sale.— We  have  a  small  quantity  of  honey  on 
the  hive,  curing,  that  will  be  extracted  about  August 
1st.  This  left-on-the-hive-all-summer  honey  will  be 
put  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  and  will  be  the  finest  article 
that  skill  and  pains  can  produce;  of  course,  it  costs 
more  to  produce  this  superior  honey  than  the  ordina- 
ry, and  it  is  worth  more.  It  is  from  white  clover  and 
wild  red  raspberry.  Ask  for  free  sample.  The  price 
in  any  quantity  is  10  cts.  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  shipping- 
point.  E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory. 


Queens. — Clover  stock.    Experience  and  metho-ds 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue.  LaRue,  Ohio. 


Italian  quet'ns  bred  for  ho"Pv.  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

ITAUAN  Queens.— Golden  and  leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.  Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

iTAiiiAN  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

ITAXIAN  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGiN,  Carlsbad,  N,  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville,  Ala. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.  Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yakcey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiary.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea.  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices:  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jbpson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
A.  T.  DOCKHAM.  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.        M.  E.  Tribble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

SwABTHMORE  Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens.E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore. Pa. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens— my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

ITALIAN  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiaby,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  Van  DeMabk,  Mehan,  Okla. 

Fob  Sale. — Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tbibbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

Golden- all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snydeb  Apiaries,  Lebanon.  Pa. 

Queens. — Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H,  C.  Clemons.  Boyd,  Ky. 


I  must  say  to  my  friends,  please  do  not  send  me 
any  more  orders  for  queens,  this  season,  as  my 
health  is  so  poor  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
queen-rearing.  Thanks  to  all  my  friends  for  their 
very  liberal  patronage.       W.  W.  Cbim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Bbeedee,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  tiis  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 
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We  beg  to  remind  our 
customers  the  season  for 
breeding  queens  here  in 
Medina  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  At  present  we 
are  able  to  furnish  all 
grades  by  return  mail. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to 
requeen.  A  young  queen 
is  more  vigorous  than  an 
old  one  in  spring,  and  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  swarm. 

Prices  of  Home-bred 
Italian     Queens 

Untested  queen $1.00 

Select  untested  queen.  .*.. .   1.25 

Tested  queen 2.00 

Select  tested  queen 8.00 

Breeding  queen 5.00 

Select  breeding  queen 7.50 

Extra  select  "     "1  yr.old.  10.00 

C/ic  A.  I  ROOT  COMPANY 
Medirka,        ^  .^        OHio 


^ 
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BUSHEL    CRATES. 

Very  best  make  with  beveled  corners,  all  hard  wood, 
made  up,  11  cts.;  in  flat,  8  cts. 

Full  line  of  Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  smokers,  and 
every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary, and  sold  at  a  discount. 

Honey  and  Beeswax  wanted,  cash  or  trade. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 
W.   D.   SOPERf      <£>      JacKson,  MicH. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.  F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

546  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD,        ILLINOIS. 
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Convention  and  Fair  Notices. 


PREMIUM  LIST  FOR    ILLINOIS   STATE  FAIR,    SEPTEM- 
BER 27  TO  OCTOBER  5. 

The  judges  in  this  lot  will  be  governed  by  the  code 
of  rules  adopted  by  the  Illinois  State  Bee-keepers' 
Association. 

Five  hundred  pounds  only  will  receive  full  score  for 
c/uantity  in  displays  of  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
and  300  pounds  only  in  displays  of  candied  honey;  50 
pounds  will  receive  full  score  for  quantity  in  display 
of  beeswax. 

Only  one  entry  will  be  allowed  each  exhibitor  for 
any  one  premium. 

No. 

2293  Display  of  comb  honey. 

2294  Collection  of  labeled  cases  containing  12  or 

more  pounds  of  white  honev  from  different 
flowers 

2295  Collection    of  labeled   cases  containing  12  or 

more  pounds  of  amber  or  dark  honey  from 
different  flowers 

2296  Case    of   white-clover    comb    honey.   12   to  2* 

pounds 

2297  Case    of    sweet-clover    comb    honey,   12   to  24 

pounds 

2298  Case  of  basswood  comb  lioiiey,  12  to  24  pounds 

2299  Case  of  amber  comb  honey,  12  to  24  pounds 

2300  Display  of  samples  of  extracted  honey,  not  less 

than  half-pound  each 

2301  Display  of  extracted  honey ] . 

2302  Honey  extracting  on  the  grounds. ..,[ 

2303  Frame  of  comb  honey  for  extracting .'. 

2304  Display  of  candled  hone.v...    . 

2305  Display  of  beeswax ....." ..'..]....... 

2306  One-frame  observatory  hive  dark  Italian  bees. 
2,307    One-frame    observatory    hive    golden    Italian 

bees.. 

2308  One-frame  observatory  hive  Carniolain  bees  '. '. 

2309  Honey   vinegar,   one-half  gallon,  with  recipe 

for  making 

2310  Display  of  designs  in  iioney . ............. 

""' '    Display  of  designs  rn  beeswax ............ 
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HONEY  WANTED. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  calls  for  honey,  both 
comb  and  extracted,  we  have  had  very  few  offers.  Evi- 
dently the  demand  is  such  that  our  readers  are  finding 
ready  sale  at  good  prices.  We  need  honey  to  fill  or- 
ders on  file,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  those  hav- 
ing choice  extracted  or  fancy,  or  No.  1  comb  honey 
for  sale,  with  description  and  price. 


HONEY-JARS. 

We  have  been  disappointed  by  delay  in  delivery  of 
a  carload  of  No.  25  and  Simplex  jars,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, some  orders  have  been  delayed.  Order  was 
placed  more  than  two  months  ago.  and  we  were  prom- 
ised delivery  early  in  August.  As  we  go  to  press  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  shipmpnt  to  arrive  with- 
in a  few  days,  so  that  we  can  fill  orders  promptly  when 
the  car  arrives. 


THE  .J.  B.  HAND  SYSTEM. 

We  are  receiving  numerous  inquiries  for  hives  and 
fixtures  as  used  by  J.  E.  Hand,  and  described  in  the 
series  of  articles  which  have  been  running  in  Glean- 
ings for  the  past  few  months.  We  already  list  in  our 
catalog,  page  5,  a  sectional  or  divisible-brood-cham- 
ber hive  which  you  can  operate  by  the  Hand  method; 
besides  it  has  the  advantage  of  using  the  Danz.  super 
with  4x5  plain  sections.  It  does  not  have  a  movable 
side,  but  the  super-springs  afford  the  same  facility  in 
getting  at  the  contents,  for  it  is  not  often  that  you 
have  to  disturb  the  contents  of  a  section  of  the  hive 
by  Mr.  Hand's  method.  We  can  supply  the  sections 
split  on  three  sides,  for  receiving  a  full  sheet  of  foun- 
dation, at  10  cts.  per  100  or  50  cts.  per  1000  extra  over 
the  price  of  the  regular  style. 


honet  packages  and  labels. 
We  call  attention  to  the  honey-packages,  both  of 
glass  and  tin,  on  other  pages  of  this  number;  also  to 
the  inside  front  cover  page  of  the  July  1st  issue  for 
labels.  We  are  ottering  some  new  designs  in  labels. 
If  interested  in  ordering,  send  for  complete  label  cat- 
alog, of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  been  completed. 
If  you  have  choice  honey  to  sell,  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket in  neat  and  attractive  form,  and  it  will  find  readi- 
er sale. 


CARTONS  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

In  casing  your  fancy  comb  honey  for  market  you 
will  find  it  quite  an  advantage  to  enclose  each  section 
in  a  carton  before  placing  them  in  the  case.  Sections 
packed  in  the  Danzenbaker  style  of  carton  may  be 
packed  in  the  regular-sized  shipping-eases;  but  the 
folding  cartons  which  entirely  enclose  the  section  re- 
quire more  room,  and,  consequently,  larger  cases  to 
take  them  in.  We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  car- 
tons made  from  a  better  grade  of  stock  and  more 
artistic  printing  than  the  ordinary  style  listed  in  our 
catalog,  at  about  $1.90  per  1000  more  ttian  the  price  of 
the  regular  style  listed  in  our  catalog.  Send  for  sam- 
ples with  5  cents  to  pay  for  postage  on  same. 


TELESCOPE  CAP  FOB  WINTER  PROTECTION. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  protecting  bees  over  winter  in  single-wall- 
ed hives.  This  same  cover,  listed  as  K  in  our  catalog, 
is  also  a  great  protection  in  the  fall  and  spring,  espe- 
cially the  latter  when  bees  are  building  up  ready  for 
the  honey-harvest.  We  have  known  cases  where 
enough  additional  honey  was  secured  because  of  this 
added  protection  to  pay  the  price  of  the  covers  in  one 
season.  The  rim  is  11J4  inches  deep,  and  the  top  is 
covered  with  galvanized  steel.  The  price,  nailed  and 
painted,  is  80  cts.  each,  8-frame;  85  cts.,  10-frame.  In 
flat,  62  cts.  each;  $3.00  for  5,  8  frame;  65  cts.  each.  $3.10 
for  five,  ten-frame.  Where  this  cover  is  Substituted 
for  the  regular  cover  on  a  single-wall  hive,  a  light  su- 
per cover  should  be  used  in  connection  with  it.  Price 
of  super  cover  is  15  cts.  each,  $1.30  for  10. 


("HANGBS  IN   PRICES   FOR  1907-8. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  list  prices.  During  the  past  season 
we  have  worked  off  our  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  plain 
sections  so  that  from  this  date  forward,  until  further 
notice,  the  price  on  B  grade  or  No.  2  plain  sections 
will  be  25  cents  per  1000  higher  than  the  rate  given  in 
our  catalog. 

We  cut  out  the  dozen  rate  on  No.  30  wire  on  spools, 
and  increase  the  5-lb.  coils  to  $1,00  each. 

B.  P.  S.  paint  for  hives  is  advanced  to  $1.75  per  gal- 
lon; 90  cts.  per  'a  gallon;  50  cts.  a  quart;  80  cts.  a  pint. 

Painted  wire  cloth  is  advanced  to  2^2  cts.  per  foot 
for  cut  pieces;  2  cts.  in  full-roll  lots.  Galvanized 
wire  cloth,  8  mesh,  is  advanced  to  8  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  very  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  printed  on  enameled  paper,  is  advanced 
to  $1.50  postpaid;  $1.25  with  other  goods  by  freight  or 
express. .  The  new  edition  will  not  be  completed  till 
November.  Half-leather  editions  will  be  $2.00;  full 
leather,  $2.50. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  over  30  per  cent  in 
material  for  bee-veils,  and  new  prices  are  adopted  as 
follows:  No.  1,  all  silk  tulle  veil,  90  cts.;  No.  2,  cotton 
tulle  with  silk  face,  60  cts,;  No.  3,  all  cotton  tulle,  50 
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cts.;  No.  4.  mosquito-bar  veil,  30cts.;  bee-hat,  30  cts.; 
silk  tulle  per  yd.,  60  cts.;  cotton  tulle  per  yd.,  25  cts.; 
mosc[uito-bar,  per  piece  of  8  yds.,  75  cts.  No  change 
in  globe  veil.  

KARLY-OKDEB  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

This  has  been  such  a  backward  season  that  we  have 
followed  suit  and  been  backward  in  announcing-  our 
early-order  cash  discount.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
cut  this  down  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance,  or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  supplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  fort-handed  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  comintj  season. 

Before  going  to  press  with  our  catalog  for  next  year 
we  may  tind  it  necessary  to  make  further  advances 
in  price,  so  that  we  do  not  guarantee  present  prices 
for  the  future.  The  small  margin  of  profit  the  past 
season,  and  the  increased  cost  of  material  for  next 
season's  output,  warrants  an  advance. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
cash  orders  for  bee-keepers'  supplies,  subject  to  the 
conditions  below: 
For  cash  sent  in  September,  deduct  5  per  cent. 
October,  "        5 

November,      "         454 
December,      "         4 
January,  "         3%    " 

February,        "         3 
March.  "  2ii     " 

"      April,  "         2 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.    It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 


ing articles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early  or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers.  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
quet-ns.  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  general  catalog. 


A  BARGAIN  IN   MUSIC. 

If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  mission  church  or 
Sunday-school,  or  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  in  need 
of  singing-books  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  them  some 
good.  We  formerly  sold  large  quantities  of  Gospel 
Hymns,  and  have  left  in  stock  several  lots  of  desirable 
books  which  we  will  close  out  at  about  half  price. 

We  have  51  copies  of  Christian  Endeavor  edition  of 
C4ospel  H\mns  No.  6,  words  and  music,  board  covers, 
which  sold  at  $35  CO  per  100.  We  otter  them  to  close 
out  at  20  cts.  each.  $2  00  per  doz.,  or  $7.50  for  the  lot. 
We  have  also  14  cov>ies  of  Gosppl  Hymns  No.  6,  which 
sold  at  $30  00  ppr  100.  This  is  the  same  book,  except 
that  the  C.  E.  edition  has  a  few  extra  special  C  E. 
songs  in  it  which  are  not  in  the  other.  We  offer  these 
at  20  cts.  each,  $2.00  for  the  lot.  There  are  33  copies 
of  Christian  Endeavor  Songs,  a  later  edition  than  No. 
6,  which  sold  at  $30.00  per  100.  Price  20  cts.  each.  $2.00 
per  doz.,  $5.00  for  the  lot.  Postage  extra  in  each  case 
5  cents  each  if  sent  by  mail  Of  Gospel  Hymns  Con- 
solidated, Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4,  words  only,  large-type  edi- 
tion, board  covers,  which  sold  at  $20  00  per  100,  we 
have  23  which  we  offer  at  $1.50  per  doz.,  $2.50  for  the 
lot;  by  mail,  15  cts.  each.  Small-type  edition,  limp 
cloth  covers,  which  sold  at  $10.00  per  100,  we  have  46 
copies  which  we  offer  at  80  cts.  per  doz.,  $3.00  for  the 
lot;  8  cts.  each,  postpaid. 


HONEY-PACKAGES  IN  TIN 

This  cut  shows  a  box  of  two  60-lb.  tin  cans,  which  is  the  stan- 
dard package  for  storing  and  shipping  extracted  honey.  It  is  far 
superior  to  barrels,  because  there  is  not  the  same  chance  for 
leakage,  or  taint  from  the  wood;  and,  being  square,  they  econo- 
mize space.  Owing  to  light  honey  crops,  the  last  two  years,  the 
demand  has  been  light,  and  we  have  a  good  stock  bought  below 
the  prices  ruling  at  present.  To  reduce  this  stock  we  will  ship 
from  Medina  any  orders  mentioning  this  notice,  at  the  following 
special  prices:  One  box,  two  cans,  80  cts.;  10  boxes,  $7.50;  25 
boxes  or  over,  at  70  cts.  a  box.  One  box  of  one  can,  50  cts.;  10 
boxes,  $4.50;  25  boxes  or  more,  at  42  cts.  a  box. 

One-gallon  square  cans  with  iM-inch  cap,  100  in  a  crate,  at  $10.00 
per  100;  500  or  over  at  $9.00  per  100;  packed  10  in  a  case  at  $1.35 
per  case;  10  cases,  $12.50. 


Sturwold's  Show-case. 


This  case  is  28  in. 
high,  20  in.  square, 
outside  measure,  top 
and  bottom.  The 
glass  of  which  it  is 
made  is  16X24.  The 
case  is  to  be  set  up 
in  any  grocery,  drug- 
store, or  any  other 
place  of  business 
where  you  want  your 
honey  exhibited  or 
sold.  The  frame  is 
of  chestnut,  filled  and 
varnished,  and  fin- 
ished in  natural 
grain.  Price,  plain, 
$5;  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, $5.50.  As  the 
glass  is  very  apt  to 
m  be  broken  in  transit, 
1^  we  will  ship  them,  if 
you  prefer,  withglass 
boxed  separately,  at 
samev>rice.  In  flat, no 
glass  or  finish,  $2.50; 
glass  included,  $4.00. 


Screw-cap  Honey-gate  and  Can-screw  Wrench. 


Price  15  cts.;  by        Price  10  cts  ;  75  cts.  per  dozen. 

mail,  18  cts.  By  mail,  4  cts.  each  extra. 

We  furnish  the  gate  for  1^.  1%.  or  \%  screw.  Other 
sizes  made  to  order  from  caps  you  may  furnish. 

The  wrench  fits  a  1S£  screw,  and  can  be  used  on  1% 
or  smaller  by  bushing  between  cap  and  wrench. 

When  you  order  these  gates  separate  from  cans  we  can 
not  guarantee  a  .fit  unless  you  send  us  a  cap  from  the 
screw  with  the  order. 


Sample  Mailing-blocks. 


Price,  each,  6  cts  ;  by  mail.  9  cts. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  which 
hold  /4  oz..  with  cork,  put  up  in  a  mailing-block  with 
lop  which  screws  on  and  is  easil .  removed. 
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tlonev-Packa^es  in  Glass 

We  have  quite  a  variety  of  glass  packages  for  putting-  up  honey  for  retail.    We  mention  first  our 

Half-  pound  Tumbler. 


Htyi 


This  is  shown  at  the  left  with  a  diamond  label,  No.  95.  Thesp  include  tin 
cover  with  wax  or  parchment  paper  disk  for  sealing  tight.  No, labels.  Will 
hold  7  oz.  of  honey  when  filled;  and  the  price,  $5.50  per  biirrel  of  32  doz  n; 
5-bbl.  lots  at  $5.25.  In  reshipping-cases  of  4  dozen  packed  ready  to  reship. 
when  filled,  $1.00  per  case;  6  cases,  $5.70;  20  cases  or  over,  at  90  cents  per  case. 


This  holds  one  pound  of  honey;  has  an  opal 
cap  with  rubber  ring  and  lacquered  tin  screw 
rim  which  .seals  tight.  Packed  in  reshipping 
cases  of  2  dozen  each;  price  .$1.10  per  case:  6 
cases.  $6.30;  20  cases  or  more  at  $1.00  per  case 


Tiptop 
Jar, 


J.J 


We  keep  these  in  two  sizes,  for  half  and  one  pound  of  honey.  The  shape  of 
the  jar  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It  has  a  glass  top,  a  rubber  ring,  and  a  spring-top 
fastener.  Packed  a  gross  in  a  crate  at  $5.00  per  gross  for  1-lb.,  or  $4.50  for  the 
half-pound  size.  We  have  them  also  pa^-ked  in  reshipping-cases  of  2  dozen 
each  at  $1.10 per  case  for  1-lb.  size;  Ceases,  $5.-30;  20casesor  over  at$l  00 per  case. 
Half-pound  size,  $1.00  per  case;  $5.70  for  6  cases,  or  90  cts.  per  case  in  20-case  lots. 

Simplex  Jar. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  jars  we  ever  handled.  The 
factory  making  them  was  wrecked  last  August,  and  we  have 
been  unable  since  to  secure  any  more  of  the  size,  which  holds  one  pound.  We  can 
supply  the  next  larger  size,  which  holds  18  oz.  of  honey.  Packed  in  reshipping- 
cases  of  2  >iozen.  Price  $1.15  per  case;  6  cases  for  $6.60;  in  20-case  lots  or  over  at 
$1.05  per  case.  We  still  have  at  Philadelphia  a  few  cases  of  the  1-pound  size 
which  may  be  had   from  there  while   they  last,    at  the    same  price   as   above. 


Sq.    MersHiser 
Jar.         Jars. 


These  jars  were  designed  for 
use  in  the  honey  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  and  are  very  neat  and 
attractive.  They  have  cork- 
lined  aluminum  caps  which  seal 
them  tight.  They 'are  made  in  four  sizes  square 
and  three  sizes  round.  The  1-lb.  size  in  each 
style  is  shown  in  the  first  two  cuts  at  the  left. 
Ji-lb.  square  Hershiser  jars,  doz.,  50c;  $5.40  per  gross 


1-lb. 

2-lb. 

H-lb.  round 

1-lb. 

2-lb. 


55c; 
80c; 
1.00; 
60c; 
75c; 
1.10; 


6.00 
9.00 

10.80 
6.60 
8.40 

12.00 


The  ordinary  square  jar  to  seal  with  cork,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  cut  at  extreme  left,  is  very  largely 
used  for  honey.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes.  The 
1  and  2  lb.  sizes  are  packed  %  gross  in  a  package; 
the  smaller  sizes  one  gross.    Price  including  corks: 

5-oz.   square  jar 35c  per  dozen;  $3.25  per  gross 

8-oz.  "  45c     "  '■         4.25      " 

1-lb.  "  60c    "         '■         5.75     " 

2-lb.  "  750    "  "         7.50      " 
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PROMPT  :  SHIPMENTS 


If   you    are    in    a    rush    for  supplies    at   present,  send  us  your  orders      We  have    a 

I^arg^e   Stock   of   R.oot   Company's   Supplies 

on    hand    to    till    orders    promptly.     Also    a 

Fine  :  L-ot  :  of  :  Italian  :  Queens  :  and   :  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  and  full  colonies.     Send  for  our  40-page  catalog. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co.,  High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


LUMBER 

BARGAIN 


A  wonderful  opimrtunity  is  offered  you  to 
buy  lumber  Hiid  huildiiig  supplies  of  every 
kind  at  Prices  that  yvlll  save  you  big 
money.  Sueh  a  cliance  seldom  occurs. 
Lumliirforyour  house,  dinrch.  barn,  meet- 
ing Iiouse,  crib,  store,  factory,  and  in  fact, 
buildint;s  of  every  kind.  \Ve  can  furnish 
absolutely  everything  needed  in  construc- 
tion material.  Have  your  carpenter  or 
Iniilder  make  a  complete  list  of  everything 
you  require,  including  Lumber,  Sash  JDoors, 
is'ails.  Rooting,  Siding. Ceiling,  in  fact,  any- 
thing you  may  need  in  building  material  or 
merchandise  of  any  kind. 


Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 


We  bought  at  Manufacturers'  Sale  over  50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and 
Finishing  Material.  We  are  making  special  concessions,  to  those?  who  buy  at  once.  Kven  if  you  have 
no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now.     Our  prices  will   save  you  30  to  oO  per  cent. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stock  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  our 
warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago,  see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all  what 
we  say  of  it:  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chicago;  we  can 
easily  sell  you  by  mail  We  can  quickly  convince  you  of  the  wisdom  of  idaciug  an  order  with  us.  Just 
sendiis  your  lumber  bill,  and  we  will  easily  "  S/fOi*' rou."  On  application  we  will  ^f^^];}f':^^ 
letters  from  customers  who  have  bought.  They  saved  money  why  can't  you?  W  rite  us  to-day.  MfE  ^Y..2 
CHASED  EVERY  EXPOSITION,  INCLUDING  JMJ^  990,000.000  ST.  LOUIS 
WORLDS'  FAIR  ASK  FOR  OUR  FREE  500  PAGE  CATALOG.  No.  C.  H,688.  IT  QUOTES 
LOW    PRICES  ON  BUILDING  MATERIAL,  MACHINERY  AND  FURNITURE. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY.  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


mmm  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Oircct  to  ^VknM  •• 


TRADE-MARK       PEGISTEPEO 

at  actual  factory  prices.  Tou  save  from  *5  to  $40,  because  yon  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers' 
jobbers'and  middlemen's  profits.  Vou  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
9£ig\  W%—.^.~.  Jft  ,»-._-.n_.nl  Younot  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 
ODV  UayS  Approval  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best, 
equlppedstovefactoriesin  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  Is  caretuUy  inspected  and  we  know  It  is 

rlglit.  If  not.  you  get  your  money  back  without  a  quibble.  Ydu  cannot  get  a  better,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers'  profit!  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 
Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  416.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Qnallty  and  Kal- 
amazoo Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  line  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes, — for  the  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
^houses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLO  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,      Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


WE  ARE  NOT  IN  A  TRUST 

Bee-hives,  Sections,  Brood-frames,  Extractors 

Every  thing  that  bee-keepers  use  at  Lowest  Prices.    Quality  the  highest.     We've  been 
making  them  twenty-five  years. 

A  ,_^  _•___.     D.«,>-  1>.^^-«,.».«>    A  profusely  illustrated  practical  bee-jour-  C/\_  V«» 
/American    Oee-Keeper.  nal  which  we  have  published  for  17  years.  OUC    I  T, 

Sample  copy  and  our  1907  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

THE  W.  T,   FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT    G  .•        /  JAMESTOWN,    N.    Y. 

NEW  GOODS!   BIG  STOCK! 


NEW  WAREHOUSE 


ROOT'S  GOODS 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


LOW  FREIGHT 


Every  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.  Bees  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once, 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.    Catalog  sent  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  24i  Buii  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


DAD  ANTS 

FOUNDATION 

We  guarantee  it    absolute- 
ly   satisfa<5lorx    every   'w^ay. 


CL  -^sk  any  dealer  who  handles  our  make 
along  witn  any  other,  and  he  will  say, 
"Of  course,  Dadant's  is  the  best."  Ask 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  used  our  make 
and  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
WHY  ?  Because  we  make  the  manu- 
facture of  foundation  our  SPECIALTY. 
We  devote  our  time  and  energies  to 
making  THE  VERY  BEST  COMB 
FOUNDATION  that  CAN  BE  MADE. 
C  It  will  cost  you  no  more  than  any  other 
make.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 
C  We  work  beeswax  into  foundation. 
We  buy  beeswax  at  all  times.  Prices 
sent  on  application.   <$^    ^    <$>.    .^    ^ 


DADANT 

HAMILTON 


(Si   SONS 

^     II^I^INOIS 


ROOT 

GOODS 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best  ?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7th  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


^■^aj^  g^l^Si  E'^-^S  !i=' 


le  River  Dart  as  it  Avends  its  way  past  the  apiaries  of  the  Carthu^n^^     _ 
..^WUckfast  Abbey,  Devonsliire,  England.   -'^%^^^S 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Jledina,  0.,U.  S.  A. 


md-dass  Matteiv^ 


<K><><><K>0<><><><>OOK><>OOK><H>0-a<>0<><)-0-0- 


HONEY 


QUR   CASES  are  the 
non-drip  "Root Qual- 
ity "  kind.    Also  can  sup- 
ply you  with  glass  and 
^^^■■'^^^^^^^"^^^^■■^^^^■'       tin  packages  for  extract- 

PACKAGES  BUY  NOW 

HH^^H^HiHH^^^^HiHH      FOR  NEXT   YEAR 

and  get  5  per  cent  cash 
discount  for  cash  orders  in  September  or  October.  We  will  quote 
you  prices  on  the  goods  you  will  need  for  next  season.  Get  your 
goods  ready  through  the  winter  before  the  rush  in  the  spring. 
C    We    carry    the    Danzenbaker    Hive,     the    Comb-honey     Hive. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &   SON 


REDFORD,  ^ 


MICHIGAN 


<>0<><><>0<><><><><><><><><><><><><>H><>0<>^^ 


GREAT 

FIRE  SALE 


On  account  of  a  recent  fire  which 

slightly  damaged  our  stock  of  goods, 

we  are  closing  out  all 

POULTRY  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 
AT  A  10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  order  any  supplies 
which  you  will  need  for  next  sea- 
son's use.  Make  up  your  order  and 
deduct  10  per  cent.  Goods  guaran- 
teed to  be  as  good  as  new,  except 
hives  are  discolored  on  outside. 
Don't  delay,  as  they  are  going  fast. 
Will  exchange  supplies  for  honey  and  wax 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


APICyLTEURS 

des  pays  de  langue  Francaise. 
Nous  vous  informons  qut 

L' Apiculture  Nouvdlc 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
EuropeenP,reconnus  comme  Apiculteurs  eminents. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  TUnion  Postale,  centre  I'envoi  par 
mandat  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  numero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
francais  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demande, 
adressee  a 

Emile  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  I'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis  142  Paris   (lOe) 
France. 


L'Edition  Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  I'Apiculture 
est  egalement  parue. 
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C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

Headquarters 
for  .  .  . 

BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distributor  of  Root's  Goods  Exciusiveiy  at  Root's  Factory  Prices 


GIVE  ME  your  orders  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincin- 
nati is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South, 
as  all  freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed  you  promptly  free. 


WANTED. 

Fancy  White  Comb  and  White  Clo 
ver  Extracted 

HONEY. 


Queens  and  Nuclei 

Let  me  book  your  orders  for  queens.  I  breed  the 
finest  Golden  Italians,  Red -clovers,  and 
Caucasians.  Can  furnish  Nuclei  beginning  of 
June.     For  prices,  refer  to  catalog,  page  25. 

I  have  in  stock  seeds  of  the  following  honey -vlants:     White  Sweet-scented  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Alsike. 


C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  RULES. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  S.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark ;  that  Is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  here  quoted  are  wholesale,  or  what  the 
honey  brings  on  arrival. 

Philadelphia.— The  sales  of  honey  have  been 
quite  active  in  this  marlcet  during  the  past  week. 
Bee-keepers  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  hold  back 
reports  as  well  as  their  stock,  and,  therefore,  those 
who  are  sending  honey  to  market  are  getting  good 
prices.  Later  on,  when  the  early  demand  is  supplied, 
those  shipping  honey  will  be  disappointed  in  not  re- 
ceiving better  returns,  as  during  September  and  Oc- 
tober honey  is  higher  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  We  quote:  Fancy  comb  honey  in  this  market, 
wholesale,  17  to  l8c;  No.  1  white,  15  to  16;  amber,  14. 
Extracted  honey,  water-white,  7M  to  8;  amber,  654; 
dark,  6.    Beeswax,  30. 

We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on 
commission.  Wm.  A.  Sklser, 

Sept.  24.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York.— Demand  good  for  comb  honey,  espe- 
cially so  for  fancy  and  No.  1  white.  As  the  season 
has  been  very  late,  arrivals  have  been  slow,  but  quite 
fair  lots  are  now  coming  into  market.  We  quote 
fancy  white  at  16  to  17c;  No.  1  at  15;  No.  2  at  13  to  14. 
No  price  established  as  yet  on  buckwheat,  nor  has 
any  arrived.  Extracted  also  in  good  demand,  with 
prices  gradually  stiffening  up.  Receipts  are  mostly 
from  California,  near  by,  and  West  Indies.  We  quote 
California  white  sage  at  9c;  light  amber  at  8;  amber 
at  7  to  lVi\  white  clover  at  8  to  9.  Beeswax  plentiful, 
and  somewhat  off  in  price,  selling  at  from  29  to  30c 
per  lb.,  choice  stock.        Hildreth  &  Segelkbn, 

Sept.  23.  New  York. 


Zanesville. — Some  comb  honey  is  now  coming  in, 
but  high  prices  are  holding  back  the  demand  some- 
what. Better  grades  of  white  comb  bring  20  cts. 
wholesale,  for  finest  white  extracted  I  get  11  to  1254 
in  60-lb.  cans;  pound  jars,  wholesale,  $2.25  a  dozen. 
For  good  yellow  beeswax  I  offer  29  cts.  cash  or  30  in 
exchange  for  bee  supplies.  Wax  wholesales  at  40. 
Edmund  W.  Pbirce, 

Sept.  19.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


Albany.— We  are  having  an  unusually  early  de- 
mand for  comb  honey.  Receipts  are  lighter  than  for 
many  seasons.  It  looks  like  a  very  short  crop,  and 
trade  is  accepting  the  situation.  Prices  are  hi^h. 
and  we  advise  selling  while  the  demand  is  on.  We 
quote,  and  think  we  can  sustain  these  prices:  Fancy 
white  comb,  17  to  18  cts.;  No.  1,  16  to  17;  No.  2,  15; 
buckwheat  and  mixed,  14.  Extracted,  quiet  but  firm, 
in  sympathy  with  comb;  white,  1%  to  8;  amber,  7; 
dark,  6^  to  7.    Beeswax,  scarce  at  32. 

H.  R.  Wright, 

Sept.  21.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

New  York. — The  movement  in  clover  comb  honej' 
is  now  well  under  way,  and  stocks  arriving  quite  free- 
ly. Fancy  comb  is  bringing  as  high  as  17.  Buckwheat 
has  not  commenced  to  arrive  as  yet.  California  ex- 
tracted is  firm,  and  for  the  best  quality  as  high  as  9 
has  been  paid.  We  quote:  Clover,  comb,  fancy,  per 
lb.,  16  to  17;  do,  fair  to  good,  13  to  14;  do.  California, 
extracted,  best  sage,  854  to  9;  do.  amber,  1%  to  8;  do. 
Soutl^.ern,  extracted,  per  gallon,  55  to  70.  Beeswax. 
Market  a  shade  easier  under  somewhat  heavier  re- 
ceipts, and  pure  domestic  wax  is  now  steady  at  30,  with 
very  little  bringing  any  more. 

Tribune  Farmer,  Sept.  19. 


Indianapolis. — The  demand  at  this  market  is  prin- 
cipally for  white-clover  honey.  A  deluge  of  alfalfa 
honey  is  being  distributed  here,  and  dealers  are  ner- 
vous lest  the  deluge  of  Western  honey  should  break 
the  market.  High  prices  thus  far  have  not  been  a 
detriment  to  prompt  sales.  Fancy  white  comb  sells 
to  the  retail  grocery  trade  in  lots  of  one  to  five  cases 
at  19  to  20  cents  per  pound,  actual  weight.  Finest  ex- 
tracted in  five-gallon  cans  sells  from  11  to  12  cents  per 
pound.  Alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honeys  sell  at  slight- 
ly lower  prices.  Beeswax  is  offered  freely,  and  sells 
for  $35  per  100  pounds.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Sept.  19.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cincinnati.— The  market  for  honey  here  for  white- 
clover  extracted  is  brisk,  selling  in  60-lb.  cans  at  10 
cts.;  in  barrels,  at  9  cts.;  No.  1  white-clover  comb 
honey,  17%  to  18;  amber,  6  to  654.  Beeswax  is  selling 
at  32  cts.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Sept.  21.  Cincianati,  O. 

Kansas  City. — The  receipts  of  honey  are  more  lib- 
eral, but  the  prices  remain  about  the  same.  We 
quote:  No.  1  white  comb,  54-lb.  section  cases,  $3.00; 
amber,  per  case;  $3.25;  No.  2,  per  case,  $3.00;  extract- 
ed, amber,  per  lb.,  75^;  white,  854;  beeswax,  25  to  28. 
C.  C.  Clemons  &Co., 

Sept.  19.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

San  Francisco.— Stocks  of  comb  honey  are  very 
small  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  though  extracted 
is  in  fairly  good  supply.  Little  has  been  arriving  re- 
cently, though  considerable  quantities  are  held  in  the 
country,  in  expectation  of  higher  prices,  and  occasion- 
al shipments  to  other  markets  are  reported  from  cen- 
ters of  production.  The  market  here  shows  no  great 
activity  at  present.  Amber,  extracted,  654  to  7%;  new 
fancy  white  comb,  16  to  17;  water-white,  extracted,  754 
to  S.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Sept.  21. 


WHAT  HAS  MUTH  GOT  NOW? 


Genuine 

Orange-blossom  Honey. 


Genuine 

Black-sage  Honey. 

(  All  in  crates  of  two  CO-lb.  cans  each), 


Genuine 

White-clover  Honey. 


and  Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-section  cases,  averaging  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 
You  better  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  on  our  hands. 

THE    FRED    W.    MUTH    COMPANY, 

51   WALNUT  STREET.  The  Busy  Bee  Men.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Cleveland.— White  box,  $3.75  to  $4.00;  amber  box; 
J3.25  to  $3.50.  Cincinnati  Packer.  Sept.  21. 


Spokane.— Box  comb  honey,  $8.75  a  case. 

Spoksman-Eevitiv,  Sept.  17. 


Salt  Lake  Citt. — Comb  honey, per  case,  $2.75;  ex- 
tra grade,  per  case.  $3.00.    Extracted,  per  lb.,  7. 

Deseret  Far/iier.  Sept,  21. 


Kansas  City.— Conjb  honey  (Missouri)  per  case, 
$3.85.  Cincinnati  Packer,  Sept.  21. 


WE   WILL   BUY  AND    SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


Unusual  good  demand  for 

Honey 

this  season.  We  invite  your  correspond- 
ence, and  your  consignments  of  both 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  and  Bees- 
wax. Commission  5  per  cent.  Liberal 
cash    advances    and    prompt    returns. 

H.  R.  WRIGHT, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1X75. 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers. 

lO  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  filled  promptly.  Bees- 
wax and  old  combs  wanted;  cash  or  trade;  \Olo  discount 
during  the  monthof  Oct.  on  every  thing  but  cases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted:  write  stating  how  put  up, 
kind,  and  lowest  cash  price  deli  ver'd  inWaterto  wn,  N.  Y. 
A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  17  Morrison  St.,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


Y^IITCUSEDIN THIS  MAGAZINE 
V>U  1n3  -^   ARE  FROM 

The  Mugler^Encravinc  Co. 

MUGLER.  BLDC.    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


The  Danzenbaker  20th  Century  Smokef 

Pat.  Oct.  3,  '05,  June  4,  '07. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize 

A  GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  Louis,  1904. 


THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST. 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST. 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 

It  has  a  side  grate  that  strengthens  the  fire-cup 
and  holds  a  removable  metal  and  asbestos  lining  that 
keeps  it  cool,  adding  to  its  durability.  It  has  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  snout  to  CLOG  WITH  SOOT. 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED.— N.  E.  France,  PlatteTille, 
Wis. ,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  says: 

I  have  given  your  20th  Century  a  thorougt 
trial.  For  convenience  in  lighting,  durability,  and 
long  time  one  filling  will  last  and  give  ample  smoke. 
I  find  it  all  you  claim.  In  the  spring  I  shall  want 
several.    I  always  want  the  best. 

SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS.— Mr.  Grant  Stanley,Nisbet, 
Pa— "After  giving  the  Danzenbaker  20th  Century 
Smoker  several  trials,  can  say  it  surpasses  all  smokers 
it  has  been  my  liberty  to  try;  it  will  not  go  out  until  the 
fuel  is  all  consumed,  and  it  produces  a  cool  smoke,  a 
feature  very  necessary  in  any  first-class  smoker." 

BEST  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.— M.  D.  Andes,  Bristol,Tenn. 
— "  I  have  used  the  20th  Century  Smoker  one  season. 
It  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  bee-keeping  I  first  used  the  old  stand-by  Clark 
smoker,  and  I  believe  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
makes,  as  I  am  always  looking  for  the  best,  and  will 
say  that  your  smoker  beats  them  all  up  to  date." 

NEVER  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD.— Dr.  Reginald  Munson, 
"Washington,  D.  C— "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  20th 
Century  Smoker.  It  keeps  fire  well  without  getting 
too  hot  to  hold  on  continuous  use,  and  makes  smoke 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical." 

Price  Dan>ze,  I^ar^e  3^-inch  Smokers: 
Postpaid— one,  $1.15;  two,  $2.10;  three.$3:  flTe,$4.50. 
By  express  or  freight— one,  $1;  six,  $4.20. 

"  Facts  About  Bees,"  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet, 
sent  free  on  request.  Send  also  address  of  your  bee- 
keeping friends  for  same. 

F.    DANZENBAKER,    NORFOLK,    VA. 

(Jamestown  Exposition  Sta.    Money-orders  on  Norfolk.) 


r 


IT  IS  JUST  OUT 


:^ 


Root's  A  B  C  in  German 


We  have  just  been  informed  by  our 
printers  that  the  work  of  printing  the 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  in  German  has  been 
finished,  and  that  in  a  few  days  1000  cop- 
ies will  be  in  our  hands  for  distribution. 
The  price  is  $2  postpaid.  Sendin  your  order 
now  if  you  wish  a  copy  hot  from  the  press. 


A.I.RootCo.,Medina,0. 


V. 


AND  ALL  AGENCIES 


J 
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The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


J.  T.  Calvert,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  BondonneATJ,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  1%  tr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


$53.700 

Made  by  0-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO 

combix^atioxu 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 

We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily- 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
dally.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "0-HI-O" 
Is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
SO  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstuffs. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"    COOKBR  CO. 

908  JeffersonlAv.,  Toledo,  O. 
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°^Divisible- 
Brood- 
Chamber 
Hives 


WE  have  received  so  many  inquiries  with  respect  to  MR.  J.  E. 
HAND'S  SYSTEM  of  bee-keeping  we  desire  to  say  that 
we  hst  a  divisible-brood-chamber  hive  in  our  regular  catalog  which  is 
intended  to  work  on  Mr.  Hand's  plan.  It  does  not  have  the  side-open- 
ing feature,  but  the  yielding  super-springs  answer  every  purpose.  It 
has  the  advantage  that  the  regular  4x5  section  is  used.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  continue  the  new  system  you  can,  with  this  hive,  go  back  to  the 
old  methods,  using  the  sectional  chambers  as  supers.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  it  in  eight  or  ten  frame  widths  at  the  following  prices: 


AED882M-8  Sectional  hiv 

AED994M-8 

AEDOOlM-8 

AED882M-10 

AED994M-10 

AEDOOlM-10 


e,  eight  frame,  nailed  and  painted,  $3.00  each.    In  flat,  $2.30;  five,  $10.50;  ten,  $19.00 


ten    frame 


3  50 
500 
3.20 
3.70 
5.35 


2.70 
3.40 
2.50 
2.90 
3.75 


12.00 
16.00 
11.50 
13.00 
17.50 


22.00 
30.00 
21.00 
24.00 
33.00 


We  can  supply  sections  split  on  three  sides  for  receiving  full  sheets  of 
foundation  at  10c  per  100  extra,  or  50c  per  1000  extra  over  regular  styles. 

Prices  of  split  sections:  100,  85cts.;  1000,  $5.25.  /• 


6>6g  a  .1.  Root  Company 

Medina,  j^  j^  j^  OKio 
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DEADFALLS  AND   SNABES. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  publications  of  A.  R.  Hard- 
ing &  Co.,  the  well-known  publishers  of  the  Ifanter- 
Trader-Trapper.  It  is  in  line  with  Mink-trapping 
and  Fox-trapping.  It  is  graphically  illustrated  with 
232  cuts  so  that  the  various  traps  will  appear  clear 
the  understanding  of  interested  readers.  All  kicds 
of  deadfalls  and  snares  are  mentioned,  so  that  either 
a  squirrel  or  a  bear  may  be  captured  by  following 
instructions.  It  will  make  fine  reading  for  the 
country  boy  who  wants  to  learn  the  different  ways 
of  capturing  fur-bearing  animals  of  all  kinds.  Even 
the  veteran  trappers  will  be  interested.  North 
America  is  a  land  of  hunters,  and  many  a  country 
boy  will  add  to  his  income  by  carefully  studying 
this  book.  Read  our  offer  elsewhere  for  this  book, 
together  with  Gleanings  for  one  year. 


TELEPHONES  IN  BUBAL  DISTBJCTS. 

We  have  just  received  a  series  of  very  interesting 
booklets  gotten  up  by  the  Stromberg-Carlson  Tele- 
phone Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  which  would 
doubtless  interest  quite  a  number  of  our  readers  in 
a  very  practical  way.  These  booklets  throw  consid- 
erable light  on  the  whole  matter  of  telephones,  and 
are  so  prepared  that  any  intelligent  person  can,  with 
a  little  attention  to  the  detail,  gam  quite  an  insight 
into  the  practical  operation  of  rural  telephone  ex- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  in 
praise  of  the  telephone  for  farmers,  since  it  does  so 
much  to  make  life  in  the  country  far  pleasanter, 
more  particularly  during  bad  winter  weather,  or 
sickness  in  the  home.  To  be  able  to  call  a  doctor  at 
any  minute  is  a  wonderful  consolation  to  many. 
Then  the  saving  of  time,  particularly  when  work  is 
very  pressing,  is  extremely  important. 

These  booklets  are  very  practical,  and  easily  un- 
derstood.   The  first  one  we  note  is,  '  How  to  Build 


a  Rural  Telephone  Line,"  and  without  doubt  a  care- 
ful study  will  show  a  reader  just  how  this  is  done. 
Next  we  note  "  Telephone  Troubles,"  which  shows 
how  the  line  can  be  kept  in  good  working  order  at 
all  times.  "  Ho w  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer" 
shows  how  to  interest  the  neighbors  in  a  telephone 
project,  and  just  what  to  do  to  get  the  thing  start- 
ed; shows  the  first  cost,  and  the  way  to  finance  the 
uEdertaking.  It  gives  the  advice  to  buy  a  good  tel- 
ephone system  while  you  are  about  it,  in  which  we 
all  agree.  It  also  shows  how  telephones  are  made 
— good  ones.  Then  it  gives  a  model  constitution  and 
by-laws  for  the  guidance  of  parties  desiring  to  in- 
augurate a  local  system.  "  Telephone  on  the  Farm" 
gives  some  of  the  latest  ideas  on  the  subject.  Last, 
but  most  important  of  all,  comes  the  price-list,  and 
this  is  well  worth  studying.  Write  to  the  company 
with  respect  to  these  booklets,  as  we  understand 
they  give  them  away  to  those  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  having  a  telephone  on  the  farm.  This  is  a 
large  reliable  concern  that  has  done  much  to  make 
the  telephone  cheap  and  popular.  Look  for  their 
advertisement  elsewhere,  and  send  to  the  address 
which  suits  you  best  for  the  booklets  and  any  fur- 
ther advice  you  may  require. 


BONE-CUTTEBS  FOB  WINTEB  EGGS. 

Most  bee-keepers  are  poultry-keepers  both  from 
choice  and  convenience,  so  that  they  are  pretty  well 
posted  on  the  various  appliances  used  in  the  scien- 
tific management  of  the  modern  poultry-yard.  But 
we  wish  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  bone-cutters 
made  by  an  old  reliable  firm,  Humphrey,  of  Joliet, 
111.,  who  now  advertise  in  this  journal.  We  hope 
those  who  require  a  bone-cutter  will  remember  this 
firm  before  placing  an  order.  Send  for  their  cata- 
log any  way;  it  is  worth  while  sending  for. 
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SomeGoodOffersforYou 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  on  July  1,  1907,  was  changed  from  a  10-page 
weekly  to  a  S^-page  monthly,  at  25  cents  a  year.  September  Ist  the  yearly 
subscription  piice  was  placed  at  50  cents,  which  is  very  low  indeed  when  you 
consider  what  the  Journal  is.  It  is  now  in  its  47th  year — the  oldest  bee-paper 
in  America.  We  want  you  to  see  a  copy  of  it;  if  you  have  not  already 
seen    it.    send   us    a   postal-card   request   at    once    and    we    will    mail    it. 

A  Few  Special   Combination  Offers 


1.  One  Untested  Standard-bred  Italian 
Queen  (in  Sept.  or  Oct  ),  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year — both 
for  only  one  dollar.  (Queen  alone,  00  cts. ) 

2.  An  Ideal  Hive-tool  (postpaiil )  •  with 
Bee  Journal  one  yeai" — both  for  only 
60  cents.     (Tool  alone,  80  cents. ) 


3.  One  Queen-clipping  device  (by  mail) 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for 
only  60  cents.     (Device  alone,  25  cts.) 

4.  Ten  Bee  and  Teddy  Bear  Souvenir 
Postal  Cards  ( by  mail )  with  Bee  Journal 
one  yeai'— all  for  only  60  cents.  (10 
cards  alone,  25  cents. )        Address 


118  W.  Jackson. 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  COMPANY, 


Chicago.   III. 


Deadfalls  and  Snares. 

This  book  gives  all  known  methods  of  making  deadfalls  and  snares.  It  is  just 
the  thing  for  trappers,  hunters,  and  woodsmen  generally. 

Deadfalls  and  snares  is  edited,  printed,  and  published  by  A.  R.  Harding,  who 
is  an  experienced  trapper,  also  the  editor  of  Hunter- Trader- Trap2)er.  The  book 
is  nicely  bound,  and  has  232  illustrations. 

It  is  composed  of  28  chapters  as  follows : 


Building  Deadfalls. 
Bear  and  Coon  Deadfalls, 
Otter  Deadfall, 
Martin  Deadfall, 
Stone  Deadfall, 
The  Bear-pen. 
Portable  Traps, 
Some  Triggers, 
Trip-triggers, 


How  to  Set, 
When  to  Build, 
Where  to  Build, 
The  Proper  Bait, 
Traps  Knocked  Oflf, 
Spring-pole  Snare, 
Trail-set  Snare, 
Bait-set  Snare, 
The  Box  Trap, 
The  Coop  Trap, 


The  Pit  Trap, 
Number  of  Traps, 
When  to  Trap, 
Season's  Catch, 
General  Information, 
Skinning  and  Stretching, 
Handling  and  Grading, 
From  Animal  to  Market, 
Steel  Traps. 


Deadfalls  and  Snares,  together  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1.30. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. 
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How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


"A  Square  Deal." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  display 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against 
rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trif- 
Ing  diflerences  between  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  advertisers.  With  regard  to  the 
classified  columns,  we  can  not  protect  our  read- 
ers from  what  they  consider  bad  trades,  where 
there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion.  This  would  be  Tmpossible;  but  we  do 
protect  them  from  all  deadbeats  and  swindlers. 
Of  course  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  an  honest  bankrupt  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  GIiEANings 
rN  Bki!  Culttjbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world." — A.  I.  Boot,  in  Gleanings,  July  i,  woe. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin"  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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ONLY  A  SIM- 
PLE  TUBE! 


See  that  tube  in  front  of  the  lower  hive  that  stands  at  the 
rigrht  ?  It  is  a  simple  thing-,  yet  see  what  it  does:  In  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review  for  August,  entitled  "Bees, 
Brood,  and  Supers  Kept  Together  by  a  Dudley  Tube,"  Mr. 
E.  F.  Atwaier  starts  out  as  follows: 

"We  will  now  describe  the  Dudley-tube  method,  which 
gave  us  such  line  results  last  year,  with  no  dividing  (unless 
we  want  increase),  no  shaking,  no  absconding,  no  sulking, 
no  scattering  to  nearby  hives,  and  bid  results.  In  this  not 
only  do  we  go  with  Mr.  Gill  in  keeping  bees,  queens,  and 
supers  together,  but  we  actually  keep  the  brood  and  emerg- 
ing bees  on  the  old  stand  also,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  supers.  Yet  we  have  no  swarming,  nor  need 
we  wait  until  they  are  preparing  to  swarm  before  treating  the 
strong  colonies,  unless  we  wish.  Yet  a  weak  colony, properly 
treated,  may  do  super  work  when  otherwise  it  would  not." 

Mr.  Atwater  then  goes  on  and  describes  the  construction  of  the  tube  and  the  different  ways  in  which  It 
may  be  used.  This  is  the  kind  of  information  that  you  find  in  the  Review.  Send  me  $1.00  and  I'll  send  it  to 
you  from  now  to  the  end  of  next  year;  or  I'll  send  you  the  August  number  and  two  other  late  issues  for 
only  ten  cents,  and  the  ten  cents  may  apply  on  any  subscription  sent  in  during  the  year. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 


^ 


^ 


^ 


><» 


FLINT,  MICH. 


DID  YOU   HAVE  YOUR  DISH 

RIGHT  5IDE  UP 


IF  YOU  DID,  YOU  ARE 
IN  NEED  OF 


SHIPPING-CASES 
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12-in.  2-row 

20 

15  1  30 

11  00 

10  .50 

10  00 

22.5 

10-in.  2-row 

20 

15  1  20 

10  .50 

10  00 

9  50 

200 

16-in.  2-row 

2.5 

18  ;1  .50 

12  00 

11  50 

11  00 

300 

8-in.  3-row 

20 

15  1  30 

11  .50 

10  75 

10  00 

225 

6^-in.  3-row 

20 

15il  20 

11  00 

10  25 

9  50 

200 

T^-in.  4-row  for  4x5 . . 

30 

2211  80 

16  00 

14  00 

300 

7H-in.  3-row          "   .. 

2.5 

20!l  40 

12  00 

10  50 

2.50 

9Ji-in.  4-row  for  3f6x5 

30 

22:1  80 

16  00 

14  00 

350 

6M-in.  3-row 

25 

20 ;i  40 

11  50 

10  00 

200 

In  order  to  facilitate  prompt  shipment, 
please  order  in  either  ten  or  fifty  lots. 


^>6cA.I.ROOT 
COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,     NEMT  YORK 


W.  H.  Laws  says,' 


If  there  is  a  queen-breeder  who  can  boast  of  better  stock  let  him  trot  out 
the  proof.    Testimonials  enough  to  fill  this  book.    Will  give  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C.  King.  Washington,  D.  C  .  writes.  "For  two  years  I  have  had  one 
of  your  queens  in  my  apiary.    Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb  honey;  last  season  she  actually 
stored  while  other  colonies  starved.    I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my  three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  fine  breeding  queen;  stock  up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  coming 
season.  Single  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Extra  select  breeders,  $5.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  LAWS,  BeevUle,  Bee  Co.    Texas. 
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A  Four-per-cent 
Investment. 


Y  TT  \  ^TH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
C  jf  J  and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
^"^^  disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  percent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  b.ioklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-V>y-mail   system. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 

A«ft«t4  ov«r  On)i-h»lf   IVSil'ion 


ItH^SAVINCS  DEROSJT 

--BAN  K1COM  F?A  N  Y     ^ 


IMEDINA.OHIOI 

T  Spitzkr  Pres         A  1   Root  Vice-pres 
K   R   Spttzer  Cashier 


THE  BEE  (©»  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  culture  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 


Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


^^^^^^^M         Are  the  World's 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  This        the  season 

^K^^^^^^^^^^m  for  Roup  the 

^^IH^^^^^^V  sneezing, wheezing-, 

^»       ^^HP^V  swollen  headed 

^B      ^^  fowls  should    be 

^B        ^k  quickly  restored  to 

^^L^  TJWS^  health,    usefulness 

^^        "^  and  profit.    You 

cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  metns  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Paultry  Free  for  4c  in  stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.     G  ET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 


^WAeOM  SENSE 

Don't  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon* 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 

=j/  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  yoiir  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi  $5.  Quincy,  lit. 


m%m  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

S  By  USING  THE 

I  Rochester  Radiator 


,-ijSji      Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
J       -'%'  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
'. *..*i'H  or  money  refunded. 

V rite  for  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

j-^^^T-     Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
/         "V      50    Farnaee  St.,  Rorliester,  N   Y. 


Price  from 

$3.00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  cr 

soft  cial, 

wiodnrras 


FENCE  ^^^fft' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  price*  on  30  day*  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  helgnts  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box   101,    WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


Stock  &  Poultry  fEf/CE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Diamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Solddlrecton 
30  days  free  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  31,     Muncle,  Ind, 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


ISEIlFriYOURHATTOlHEMYERr 

'^^~'  ^ggr  The  Pomp  that  pnmps 

^^M  easy  and  throws  a  rali 
MIKm  flow.  The  cheapest 
fe^i'*^  pump"  Is  the  best 
I  ^^^  pnmp,  that's  a  Myera. 
^■^  Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
.<^^&Barn  DoorHang> 


,^_  ers.     Send  for'oaM^ 
^H  log  and  prices. 
J^m.  F.  E.  Myers  &  BrOg 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


HAYEALOOK 


At  The 
World's  Best 

Poultry  Journal.  Our  Beautiful 
Xmas  Number  containing  3  color 
pictures  from  Burgess'  master- 
Dieces  in  oil,  costing  $1,000,  and 
Dookplansfor  Poultry  Houses,  all 
forlOcents.  WewilltellyouHow 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  Address 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
15  Cord  BId'g,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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J«SS>»*'^    /V*^    t^'^S'' 


'r^^Y.&S^^^^ 


ROOFING  THAT'S  RIGHT 

Wlien  you  roof  your  buildings,  it's  the  final  cost  that  counts.     We  can 

prove  that  Paroid  is  the  most  economical  ready  roofing.     Its  felt  foundation, 

perfect  saturation  and  flexible  coating,  make  it  lay  easiest  and  wear  longest. 

PAROID  RUST-PROOF  STEEL  CAPS 

(PATENTED) 

Add  value  to  any  ready  roofing  but  can  be  had  only  with  Paroid  They  are  rust- 
proof on  both  sides  and  being  square  give  larger  binding  surface.  They  will  add 
years  to  roof  life      To  let  30U  test  and  prove  Paroid's  superiority,  we  make  this 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Buy  one  roll  of  Paroid,  apply  it  to  your  roof.  If 
you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you  have  the 
best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount  you 
paid  for  the  roofing  and  the  cost  of  applying. 

Ask  For  Free  Samples  of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof  Caps  and  name  of  our  Paroid  dealer. 

You  cannot  afford  to  run  risks  with  untried  roofings.      Investigate   the  merits   of 

Paroid  before  buying  roofing  of  any  kind       If  you  care  for  our  Book  of  Plans  of 

Farm  Buildings,  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers,  (Established  in  1817) 
20  Mill  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass.      1420Monadnock  BIdg.,  Ohioago,  III. 

The  originators  of  the  complete  roofing  kit  and  the  Paroid  Rust-Proof  cap. 


FARm  ROOnNG 

TWO      -^br*^     PIX 


TWO    SaUARCS 

St  SON,  Makers 


REEN  BONE  PIAHE^  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egpr  elements.    You  get  twice  tho 

eggs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

m  V  A  mTmT«<~t    w  ATircr  njinwkE'Y  cuts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  adhering  n:.<;at 

MANN    S  i/i^U^JiTWriT'    and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic 

"■"■'^    ^    '    '-^  BONE  CUTTEP   feed,  open  hopper,  never  clogB.  Cat'lg  free. 

1 0  Days  Froo  Trial.    No  money  in  advance.       p^  ,y,  MANN  CO.,  Box    37,  Milford,  Mas*. 


TnEBESTUGnT 


The  only  100  Candle  Power  Ligt 
that  barns  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab* 
solute  satisfaction  daring  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
Ko  Urease,  Smoke,  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene.cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Tlie 
BestUght  to.,3if6    E.6lh  bi..C'antoD,0. 


Wire  Fence  2Qc 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only       ^ 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring'  wire, 
Catalotj  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  dirert  at  wholesale.      Write  today, 
UASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  88,  Leesburf,  0. 
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FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  nuiks 
loading  and  handling  easier.  Wefti*. 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  fitany  axle,t9 
carry  any  load.  Straight  orstaggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 
EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box   91  F  Quincy,  IIL 


No  attorney's 
fee  until  pat- 
ent iKallowed. 

Write  toT^' Jnvent- 
or't  Ouide." 
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If  goods    are    ivanted    ctuicK,    send    to    Potider.  ** 

EstablisHed   1889 


I  Offer  a  Discount  on 
Early  Cash  Orders. 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


The  early  bird  gets  the  worms,  and 
the  early  bee-men  get  the  terms  that 
help  to  swell  the  profits  at  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Send  in  your  orders  early. 

Five  per  cent  discount 
on  all  cash  orders  re- 
ceived during  Octo- 
ber for  hives,  frames, 
sections,  foundation,  ex- 
tractors, and  other  miscel- 
laneous supplies.  During 
November  the  discount 
will  be  less. 

Promptness  and  punc- 
tuality in  business  deal- 
ings is  a  virtue  that  all 
recognize  and  fewpractice. 

That  is  why  my  methods  have 
made  such  a  hit  with  the  folks  that 
keep  bees. 

I  have  featured  this  as  a  specialty. 


And  because  my  location  gives  me 
a  natural  advantage,  and  others  are 
less  exacting  than  I  am,  I  have  been 
able  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the 
buyers,  and  hold  it  by  giving  them 
a  "square  deal." 

Now,  this  five  per  cent 
discount  is  given  you  as  an 
incentive  to  hasten  your 
orders  forward. 

You  can  make  it  pay 
you. 

Remember,  only  money 
received  dviring  October 
is  subject  to  this  dis- 
count. 

A  full  line  of   bee-sup- 

plies,     hives,      frames, 

honey-jars,  etc.     There  is  not  enough 

room  in  this  space  to  tell  all  about 

them. 

Send  for  my  free  catalog. 


Walter  iS.  Pouder. 


513-515    MassacKusetts   Avenue,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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On  behalf  of  honey-producers  in  general, 
I  arise  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Glean- 
ings and  Messrs.  Ponder  and  Peirce  for  do- 
ing their  part  toward  getting  prices  out  of 
the  ditch. 

You  ADVISE  my  encouraging  farmers  near 
me  to  sow  buciiwheat,  Mr  Editor,  p.  1188. 
Rather  nut.  Just  now.  Sept.  13,  I'm  having 
a  fine  flow  of  very  light  h(mey,  and  i  should 
not  like  buckwheat  mixed  with  it. 

Rkplying  to  a  correspondent,  I  don't  use 
shipping-crates.  If  I  shipped  in  smaller 
quantities  I  would;  but  1  wouldn't  make  the 
crates;  I'd  buy  them.  No,  the  Root  Co.  does 
not  list  them.  1  don't  know  why,  but  they 
make  them. 

A  Qi'EEN  which  has  heen  regularly  occupy- 
ing Seven  frames  will  have  contained  in  them 
the  proportion  of  abt)Ut  one  frame  of  eggs, 
two  of  unsealed  brood,  and  four  of  sealed 
brood.  [This  is  about  the  proportion  as  we 
find  it. — Kd  ] 

Bkg  PAI.DOV,  Mr.  Editor,  I  didn't  s-iy 
dronti-celis  were  invai'iably  nan  owed  iit  the 
mouih  before  worker  eggs  were  laiil  in  them. 
I  only  said  1  ha(l  never  st^en  ihem  otherwise, 
and  rai.-*ed  the  question  whether  others  had. 
Have  you?     Page  1189. 

Friend  A.  I.  Root,  you  ask.  p.  1093.  that 
some  one  with  "experience  in  getting  rid  of 
bees  where  there  was  no  sale  for  them  "  w(»uld 
tell  how  to  get  the  honey  and  get  rid  of  the 
bees.  I'm  afraid  very  few  have  had  such  ex 
perience;  and,  although  I  don't  come  in  the 
prescribed  class,  I  would  suggest  doubling 
up  in  fall  or  spring.  That  will  redu(^e  the 
number  of  colonies,  and  perhaps  secure  more 
surplus  than  "taking  up"  in  the  fall. 


The  Schweiz.Bztg.,  p.  269,  reproduces  from 
Gleanings  the  cut  of  the  extractor  run  by 
power  by  E.  D.  Townsend,  and  also  a  picture 
of  one  that  has  been  run  five  years  by  a 
Swiss  bee-keeper,  Herr  Bracher.  The  multi- 
tude of  mountain  streams  in  Switzerland 
favors  cheap  water-power,  as  also  electricity. 
[Where  water  under  pressure  is  available  it 
affords  the  nicest  power. — Ed.] 

DooLiTTLE  is  quoted  in  Schweiz.  Bztg.,  p. 
2'.  5,  as  saying  that  he  has  tried  all  the  plans 
for  prevention  of  swarming,  and  concludes 
that  swarming  is  natural,  and  so  he  will 
make  no  further  effort  to  prevent  it.  That 
must  be  ancient  history.  Nowadays  I  think 
Di^olittle  is  in  the  band-wagon  with  the  rest 
of  us.  [You  believe,  in  other  words,  that 
Doolittle  now  believes  that  swarming  can  l>e 
kept  un<ier  control.  Indeed  he  does;  for  he 
has  written  a  treatise  on  that  subject. — Ed.] 

An  estkemed  correspondent  wants  a  Straw 
about  keeping  a  few  hundretl  sections.  Keep 
them  where  salt  will  keep  dry  —  any  dry 
warm  place,  the  warmer  the  better.  High 
up  in  a  kitchen's  a  good  place.  If  afraid  of 
worms,  pile  them  in  stipers.  an  empty  super 
on  top.  in  that  a  saucer  in  which  you  pour 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  <-over  up  withcjut  breathing  it. 
Look  out  tor  fire  highly  explosive.  [Good 
advice,  every  word  of  it. — Ed.] 

Wm.  M^'^.voYsays,  C(madi(in  B(^e  Journal, 
p  24.>.  that  it  is  more  impoi  taut  that  every 
bee-keeper  should  know  the  dark  stain-marks 
of  foul  lirood  on  the  lower  side  of  the  cells, 
where  it  is  dried  down  in  dark  scales,  than 
that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  strinsjy 
character  of  the  brood.  In  treating  diseased 
colonics  he  never  starves  them —always  f«  eds 
well.  [Mi'Evoy  is  pretty  nearly  right.  It  is 
imp  >rtant  to  kn  >w  whether  an  old  comb  is 
disease  bearing,  and  therefore  unfit  to  go 
back  into  a  hive.— Eu.] 

This  year  I  killed  a  few  queens  for  no 
other  le.ison  than  that  they  were  born  in 
1904  and  so  had  alrea<ly  past  through  three 
winters  I  never  did  a  thing  of  the  kind  be- 
fore, and  I'm  not  so  dead  sure  of  the  wisdom 
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of  it.  Some  of  my  1904  queens  did  excellent 
work,  and  you  couldn't  tell  from  their  ap- 
pearance whether  they  were  one  year  old  or 
three.  If  I  had  allowed  the  bees  to  supersede 
them,  don't  you  believe  it  would  have  been 
favoring  longevity  in  their  successors?  As 
Mr.  Beuhne,  an  Australian  bee-keeper,  says, 
"  We  can't  have  short-lived  queens  and  long- 
lived  workers."  [While  some  more  than 
three-year-old  queens  are  better  than  some 
yearlings,  is  it  not  true  that  the  average  of 
those  more  than  two  years  old  should  be  re- 
placed by  younger  queens?  It  is  a  well-rec- 
ognized "fact  in  the  poultry  business  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  keep  a  hen  after  the  first  year. 
She  does  her  best  work  in  egg-laying  the  first 
season.  The  same  holds  true  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  queens.  While  admitting  this,  we 
can  not  deny  that  some  three-year-old  queens 
are  worth  keeping  for  honey  alone,  another 
year.  Conversely,  it  is  true  that  many  three- 
months-old  queens  ought  to  have  their  heads 
pinched.  The  fact  is,  the  practical  producer 
must  use  judgment  in  applying  the  rule  of 
replacing  his  queens  every  two  years. — Ed.] 

Those  two  queens  in  the  same  hive- in 
the  out-apiary.  One  was  a  1904  queen  with 
all  wings  clipped;  the  other  a  1905  queen 
with  wings  clipped  on  one  side.  August  19 
they  were  put  into  a  hive  in  the  same  cage, 
with  a  splint  in  the  candy.  Aug.  24  the  1905 
queen  was  out,  laying;  the  1904  queen  still  in 
cage.  Let  1904  out  on  comb.  Aug.  27,  saw 
1904,  but  could  not  find  1905,  nor  could  I 
find  1905  at  any  time  since.  Now,  was  that 
not  strange  that  the  younger  queen  should 
be  rejected,  especially  after  being  first  ac- 
cepted? [This  seems  to  support  the  old  rule 
that,  of  two  normal  queens  in  one  colony, 
one  will  be  missing  in  a  short  time — not  be- 
cause the  bees  put  one  out  of  business,  but 
because  there  was  a  duel  between  the  two 
queens,  and  one  was  killed.  Perhaps  the 
1904  was  the  more  vigorous,  and  hence  the 
victor.— Ed.] 

So  far  I  had  experimented  with  old  queens 
— thought  I'd  try  young  ones.  I  put  in  the 
same  cage  two  that  had  been  laying  two  or 
three  days.  Pretty  soon  they  showed  fight, 
and  I  separated  them.  It  might  have  been 
different  if  each  had  been  in  a  separate  cage. 
[We  are  getting  a  little  light.  Perhaps  old 
queens  won't  fight  when  young  ones  will. 
We  should  like  to  hear  from  others  on  this 
point. —Ed.] 

Prof.  Cook,  I  don't  see  but  you  and  I  are 
pretty  nearly  agreed  on  hive-entrances  and 
openings  for  ventilation.  You  believe  in  an 
upper  opening  for  ventilation  sometimes,  p. 
1076,  and  I  believe  the  same,  only  to  a  great- 
er degree.  You  speak  on  that  page  as  if  I 
advocated  making  two  regular  entrances  to 
be  used  by  the  bees.  Look  again  at  Straws, 
p.  755,  and  you  will  see  that  in  some  way 
you  have  misread.  I  there  oljjected  to  your 
saying,  when  speaking  of  ventilation,  p.  312, 
"It  is,  without  doubt,  best  to  have  only  the 
one  opening  to  the  hive."  But  I  don't  have 
two  entrances.  Almost  never  do  the  bees 
use  an  entrance  any  other  than  the  regular 


entrance;  and  my  bees  don't  glue  shut  the 
ventilating  openings.  In  1000  cases  I  never 
knew  one  so  closed  unless  too  narrow  for  a 
bee  to  pass,  and  a  bee  will  always  glue  a 
crack  it  can't  get  through.  Even  if  they  al- 
ways tried  to  glue  up  the  openings,  I  would 
not  consider  that  conclusive  against  such 
openings.  Closing  them  helps  toward  swarm- 
ing.    The  bees  favor  swarming.     I  don't. 

I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  like  better  the 
plan  of  sliding  the  upper  story  backward  to 
make  an  opening  instead  of  your  plan  of 
raising  the  upper  story,  which,  by  increasing 
space,  favors  burr-comlDS. 

Something  out  of  whack  about  quotations 
in  "  Honey  Markets. "  A  difference  of  6  or  8 
cents  a  pound  between  places  so  near  togeth- 
er, and  a  higher  quotation  in  Frisco  than 
New  York  don't  look  right.  Fact  is,  the  dic- 
tum of  those  men  who  make  quotations  has 
almost  every  thing  to  do  with  settling  the 
price,  and  those  16-cent  men  are  not  doing 
the  square  thing  by  us  producers.  With  the 
advance  in  prices  in  general,  and  a  shortage 
in  the  supply,  any  thing  like  16  cents  for 
comb  honey  is  out  of  all  reason.  Talk  about 
honey  being  a  luxury,  and  any  thing  more 
than  16  cents  being  prohibitive!  The  fact  is, 
honey  is  an  economical  article  of  food,  and 
with  our  pure-food  laws  there's  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  take  its  proper  place  as  a 
staple  article — at  25  cents  much  cheaper  than 
butter,  even  if  you  call  it  a  luxury.  Years 
ago  25  or  30  cents  was  not  a  prohibitive  price, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  now.  Luxuries  are  cut 
out  when  pinching  hard  times  come,  but 
times  are  not  pinching.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  time  when  people  in  general  were 
more  able  to  indulge  in  luxuries  than  now— 
never  more  willing,  and  they're  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  The  whole  thing  is,  that  a 
few  men  set  the  pace  and  we  producers  stand 
it.  Gentlemen  who  do  the  quoting,  please 
give  us  a  square  deal.  [That's  right,  doctor. 
These  men  mean  to  give  us  a  square  deal; 
but  they  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
crop  is  very  short;  that  fruit  is  scarce;  that 
adulterated  honey  can  not  pull  down  the 
price  of  good  honey  as  formerly.  There 
has  been  a  marked  advance  in  all  food  prod- 
ucts except  honey.  While  it  has  advanced 
in  some  markets  to  a  fair  price  it  has  made 
only  a  slight  gain  in  others.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bercaw,  formerly  of  Ohio, 
but  now  a  resident  of  California,  paid  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  factory  and  Gleanings  of- 
fice a  friendly  visit  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Bercaw  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Aliso  apiaries  at  El  Toro,  Cal.,  and  reports 
the  honey  crop  on  the  coast  as  somewhat 
short,  but  that  in  other  respects  conditions 
wex'e  good  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Now  that 
prices  are  higher,  the  western  bee-keepers, 
when  they  do  get  a  good  crop,  will  make  a 
small  fortune,  and  they  ought  to  after  wait- 
ing so  long. 
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The  middle  of  September  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  peculiar  hot  spell  of  weather. 
The  hot  wave  has  extended  throughout  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  re- 
cently said  that  one  man  owned  30,000,000 
acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  Western  States. 
This  largely  explains  the  present  high  price 
of  lumber. 

By  the  peremptory  order  of  R.  M.  Wash- 
burn, Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Mis- 
souri, oleomargarine  has  been  barred  out  of 
that  State.  We  are  hopeful  he  will  soon  get 
to  work  and  bar  out  glucose  for  the  same 
reasons  that  oleo  has  been  prohibited. 


Swiss  bee-keepers'  convention  took  place 
this  year  at  St.  Gallen,  a  beautiful  Swiss 
city,  around  which  are  quite  a  number  of 
bee-keepers.  Switzerland  is  now  well  to  the 
front,  as  betits  the  native  land  of  Huber,  the 
prince  of  bee-naturalists. 


The  American  Orocer,  following  up  a  Los 
Angeles  report,  says  California  honey— the 
best  in  the  land — will  be  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  this  season.  If  any  person  doubts 
this  statement  let  him  read  the  San  Francis- 
co honey-market  reports  or  any  other  reli- 
aljle  reports. 

A  RECENT  trip  of  the  editor  down  to  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  has  shown  an  unusu- 
al amount  of  goldenrod  in  bloom  along  the 
route.  The  frequent  rains  have  made  them 
unusually  vigorous.  So  much  goldenrod  a3 
well  as  other  bloom  this  season  ought  to 
give  the  bees  a  nice  stimulus  for  winter. 
Indeed,  we  already  have  reports  of  some 
nice  fall  flows. 

We  have  received  the  May,  June,  and  July 
numbers  of  the  new  Italian  bee  journal, 
V Avvenire  Apicolo,  published  at  Rome,  Ita- 
ly, by  Professor  Josty.  It  is  considerably 
larger  than  Gleanings,  and  has  16  pages  of 
reading-matter  well  printed  on  excellent  pa- 
per, and  bound  with  red  cover  pages.  It  is 
a  very  ambitious  journal,  and  we  hope  it 
will  succeed.  Italy  already  possesses  two 
bee  journals;  but  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  sustain 
a  good  one.  w.  k.  m. 

In  connection  with  the  Uncompahgre  irri- 
gation project  in  Colorado,  already  referred 
to  in  this  journal,  we  note  that  there  will  be 
six  beet-sugar  factories  started  on  this  proj- 
ect alone,  each  one  costing  not  less  than  a 


million  dollars,  or  $6,000,000  in  all.  The  es- 
timated total  cost  of  the  whole  project  is 
about  $5,200,000,  so  that  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories alone  exceed  the  entire  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. This  will  give  an  onlooker  some  con- 
ception of  the  beneficent  effects  of  Uncle 
Sam's  policy  in  reclaiming  the  arid  lands, 
for  beets  will  form  only  a  fraction  of  the 
crops  raised.  There  will  certainly  be  quite 
a  number  of  bee-keepers  on  this  same  project, 
and  fruit-growers  by  hundreds.       w.  k.  m. 


The  Chilean  government  has  just  authoriz- 
ed and  subsidized  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way the  entire  length  of  that  country  from 
the  Peruvian  border  southward  to  a  point 
far  south  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso.  The  to- 
tal length  of  the  line  will  be  2000  miles,  run- 
ning through  a  country  very  similar  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  probably  as  good  for  bees.  At 
the  present  time  Chile  is  a  heavy  exporter  of 
honey  and  beeswax;  but  the  new  railway  will 
serve  to  increase  greatly  the  production.  A 
recent  letter  to  Gleanings  from  a  Florida 
correspondent  visiting  Rio  Janeiro  stated  as 
a  fact  that  one  steamer — the  one  previous  to 
his — brought  2000  barrels  of  honey  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  en  route  to  the  Eu- 
ropean markets.  Beeswax  in  large  amounts 
is  also  shipped.  w.  k.  m. 

The  national  irrigation  congress  at  Sacra- 
mento cordially  endorsed  President  Roose- 
velt's policy  with  respect  to  public  lands,  ir- 
rigation, and  national  forests.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this,  as  there  has  been  some  strong  ad- 
verse criticism  of  his  policy  in  the  West, 
more  particularly  in  Idaho.  Whatever  oth- 
ers may  think,  we  think  bee-keepers  all  over 
the  country  will  agree  with  the  irrigation 
congress,  as  the  government  policy  seems 
certainly  the  very  best  from  the  bee-keeper's 
standpoint.  Forest  reserves  where  no  tires 
are  allowed  ought  to  be  in  most  sections  an 
excellent  range  for  bees,  and  certainly  the 
great  irrigation  projects  give  the  bee-keeper 
a  chance  to  keep  bees  under  the  very  best 
conditions  imaginable.  We  are  done  with 
the  era  of  reckless  spoliations  of  our  natural 
resources  to  suit  a  few  individual  promoters. 
This  is  the  age  of  home-building,   w.  K.  M. 


the  food  chemists  of  GERMANY  ON  SU- 
GAR HONEY. 

Very  recently  the  Food  Chemists  of  the 
German  Empire  held  their  sixth  annual  con- 
vention at  Frank fort-on-the  Main.  Profes- 
sor von  Raumer,  of  the  University  of  Er- 
langen,  gave  a  lecture  on  honey,  laying  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  different  methods  of 
its  adulteration  and  the  special  means  adopt- 
ed for  detecting  the  same.  Prof.  Raumer  is 
an  expert  in  this  line  of  research. 

In  this  same  connection  the  German  and 
Austrian  Bee  keepers'  Association  at  its  meet- 
ing held  in  the  same  city  was  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  the  feeding  of  bees  with 
saccharine  substances  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  production  of  honey,  and  not 
from  necessity,  should  be  considered  a  clear 
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case  uf  adulteration.  It  may  be  explained 
that  in  Germany  the  prices  obtained  for 
comb  and  even  extracted  honey  are  so  very 
high  that  it  pays  to  adulterate  in  this  way 
provided  the  pure-food  authorities  do  not 
catch  the  offender.  w    K   M. 


A    CHEAP    W^INTER    CASE. 

We  believe  that  a  very  good  serviceable 
winter  case  can  be  made  out  of  ordina>y 
light  building-paper  or  even  a  heavy  grp,de 
of  manilla  it  oiled.  J  he  top  of  the  hive 
should  first  be  covered  with  s<veral  folds  of 
newspaper,  and  then  this  manilla  or  build- 
ing-paper of  suitable  size  .>-hould  lie  laid  on 
top.  neatly  folded  arouud  the  ends  and  sides, 
and  tied.  Be  sure  to  make  the  folds  so  they 
will  shed  water,  not  catch  it.  We  will  have 
an  illustration  showing  the  right  and  the 
wrong  way  in  our  next  issue. 


SEASON   REPORTS. 

We  give  below  a  bi'ief  summary  of  the 
crop  reports  lately  received.  These  do  not 
necessarily  represent  conditions  for  the  whole 
States  named,  as  they  come  from  the  produc- 
ers, and  are,  therefore,  merely  local  in  char-, 
acter. 

Enough  for  wintprin^r Cpntral  Station,  W.Va. 

Light  early  flow;  good  fall  flow,  Na-shville  111. 

Fairflow Rciswell  N.  Mex. 

Very  light  flow Paxico  Kan. 

Very  light  flow Attica,  Ohio. 

Good  fall  flow Akron,  Olio. 

Fair  fall  flow Hopedale,  Ohio. 

Crop  almost  entire  failure Nova,  Obio. 

Good  flow Edmore  Mich. 

P^air  fall  flow Bradshaw,  Neb. 

One-fourth  crop Hull,  Iowa. 


FLORIDA'S   PURE-FOOD   LAW. 

The  Florida  Agriculturist  was,  after  all,  in 
error,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  legislature  of 
that  State  did  pass  a  pure-food  law  in  con- 
formity with  the  national  law. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  "  pure-food  "  law 
passed  by  the  last  legislature.  Please  correct  your 
statf  ment  (on  vage  1129,  Sept.  1).  as  copied  from  the 
Florida  Agriculturist.    They  made  a  bad  break. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  Sept.  5.  E.  B.  Rood. 

Many  thanks,  friend  Rood.  The  new  law 
was  approved  by  the  governor  June  3,  and 
went  into  effect  on  September  1.  We  under- 
stand that  Arkansas,  Texas,  South  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Oklahoma 
can  now  be  included  among  the  pure-food 
States.  It  will  not  be  very  long  before  eve- 
ey  one  of  the  galaxy  of  States  will  join  the 
column  of  the  pure-food  advocates. 


A  NATIONAL  PURE-FOOD  CONGRESS  AT  WASH- 
INGTON,   AND     WHAT   DR.    WILEY    IS 
DOING. 

Dr.  Wiley,  the  pure-food  expert  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  recently  returned  from  France,  where  he 
acted  as  judge  of  the  pure-food  exhibits  at 
the  Bordeaux  exposition.  While  in  France 
he  sounded  the  government  on  the  subject 
of  a  universal  standard  for  foods,  with  fa- 
vorable results.     In  England  also  he  had  a 


favorable  response,  so  that  it  is  probable  a 
world's  congress  of  pure-food  officials  will 
be  held  in  Washington  at  an  early  date  to 
fix  a  standard  for  all  foods.  This  congress 
may  have  far  reaching  effects  on  the  trade 
of  the  world,  antl  in  its  life-saving  aspects 
may  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial moves  made  in  the  e<-(jnomic  history  of 
uiankind  'J'he  mnvement  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  a  benefit  to  the  person  who  pro- 
duces purely  natural  foods.  Probably  the 
best  feature  of  it  will  be  the  slaVjility  given 
to  the  prices  obtained  for  natural  products, 
as  it  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  depress 
prires  by  resorting  to  aititicial  pioducts  or 
imiialions.  Not  only  is  it  dishonest  to  sell 
inferior  produ(^ts  for  the  real  goods,  but  quite 
frecjuently  the  substitute  undermines  (slow- 
ly) the  health  of  the  persons  who  have  to 
consume  them.  w.  k.  m. 


PARCELS   POST   ONCE   MORE. 

The  following,  by  the  Oklahoma  Farm 
Journal,  puts  the  whi-le  argument  for  a  par- 
cels post  in  a  nut-shell: 

In  this  issue  many  rf  forences  are  made  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  parcels  post  and  the  advantage  it  would 
be  to  the  farmers.  Possibly  all  may  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  parcels  post.  An  illustration 
will  make  it  clear. 

If  you  lived  in  Colombia,  Costa  Rica  Guatemala, 
British  Columbia,  Honduras.  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Sal- 
vador, or  Vetiezuela,  a  package  with  a  lengih  and 
height  combined  of  less  than  six  feet,  and  weighing 
not  more  than  eh  ven  pounds  would  be  sent  to  you 
from  the  Ubited  States  for  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

But  since  you  live  in  the  United  States,  ana  the  ex- 
press c  mpanies  are  better  represented  than  the  peo- 
ple in  Congress  of  this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of 
the  b'ave,  you  can't  send  a  package  weighing  more 
than  four  pounds  by  mail,  and  you  must  pay  sixteen 
cents  per  pound,  even  if  the  package  is  to  go  only  to 
the  next  postoflice. 

It  doesn't  take  any  argument  to  convince  farmers 
that  they  need  the  parcels  post,  and  that  they  need 
postal  currency.  They  will  get  it  when  they  go  after 
it.  The  everlasting  right  is  on  their  side;  but  the 
right  doesn't  count  for  much  unless  you  get  it  into 
action.  But  with  action  to  enforce  the  right,  things 
may  be  made  to  happen. 


THE  REASON  W^HY   CAGED   QUEENS  ARE 
SMALL. 

M.  A.  Wathelet  says,  in  Le  Rticher  Beige, 
that  if  a  queen  is  removed  from  a  colony 
where  she  was  laying,  and  with  abdomen  ex- 
panded with  eggs  is  placed  in  a  cage,  the  ab- 
domen will,  by  degrees,  diminish  in  size  as  the 
eggs  are  dropped.  After  a  few  hours,  as  she 
no  longer  receives  the  digested  and  stimulat- 
ing food  produced  by  the  workers,  she  be- 
comes very  small,  and,  after  24  hours,  is  no 
larger  than  a  virgin  queen,  and  is  incapable 
of  recommencing  egg-laying  until  she  has 
passed  some  days  in  a  colony.  If  in  the 
spring  a  laying  queen  is  replaced  by  a  queen 
that  has  been  confined  in  a  cage,  the  bees 
easily  noticre  the  change,  and  her  introduction 
will  be  difficult.  It  is  quite  different  if  the 
queen  to  be  introduced  is  taken  out  of  a  col- 
ony where  she  is  laying.  In  such  a  case  the 
change  is  hardly  noticed;  and,  with  the  pre- 
caution of  guarding  against  the  robbers,  a  lit- 
tle smoke  and  powdering  the  bees  with  flour, 
the  introduction  is  easy. 

Queens  reared  in  nuclei  in  the  same  apia- 
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ry  are  always  accepted,  whereas  those  from 
another  apiary  are  not  always,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  precautions  taken.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  best  time  for  introduc- 
ing a  queen  that  has  come  in  a  cage  is  when 
the  queens  have  ceased  egg- laying,  say  after 
September  15,  because  the  size  of  the  strang- 
er will  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  queen 
which  is  to  be  replaced,  and  the  bees  will  not 
be  surprised  at  her  not  laying  eggs. — British 
Bee  Journal,  by  Nemo. 

WHY    HIGHER    PRICES   ARE    BOUND    TO   PRE- 
VAIL. 

Only  three  or  four  years  ago  cotton  sold  in 
our  southern  cities  at  less  than  7  cents  per 
pound;  todaythe  cotton-growers  are  actual- 
ly expecting  their  product  to  reach  shortly 
the  15-cent  mark.  This  condition  is  largely 
due  to  intelligent  and  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  southern  farmers,  who  for  three 
years  have  fought  a  determined  fight  for 
higher  prices,  chiefly  through  two  strong 
organizations  backed  by  public  opinion. 
This  causes  Farm  and  Ranch  to  remark: 

Labor  is  cheap  if  it  holds  itself  cheap.  The  spirit 
of  democracy  looks  higher  constantly.  The  laborer 
of  the  cotton-fiPld  can  never  secure  more  than  a  bare 
existence  for  himself  and  family  until  he  holds  his 
labor  at  a  premium.  This  he  may  do  in  pricing  his  cot- 
ton. His  decision  will  determine  the  plane  of  his 
living.  Our  great  trouble  in  the  South  is  to  get  peo- 
ple, vphite  people,  to  put  a  proper  value  on  their  labor, 
and  demand  a  fair  daily  and  yearly  wage  as  represent- 

pd  in  the  price  demanded  for  raw  cotton 

This  journal  has,  therefore,  cast  in  its  lot  with  the 
man  and  against  the  dollar,  and  will  use  its  Influence 
against  the  breaking-down  of  the  higher  prices  for 
farm  labor  now  obtaining,  and  will  continue  the  fight 
for  higher  prices  of  farm  products  Along  this  road 
lies  the  future  greatness  of  the  South  a-^  d  America. 
Higher  living  and  nobler  thmking  are  not  possible 
for  those  who  are  dumb  brothers  to  the  ox.  Le  us 
uphold  the  American  standard  of  living,  and  continue 
to  be  the  world's  greatest  civilizing  power. 

For  years  we  have  had  cheap  honey  from 
the  South  to  keep  down  Northern  prices; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  this  will  no 
longer  be  the  case,  and  we  hope  the  South- 
ern bee  keepers  will  not  again  allow  them- 
selves to  sell  honey  at  a  lower  figure  than 
their  Northern  rivals.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  it.  vs^.  k.  m. 

THE   TROUBLKS  OF  MOLASSES-MAKERS. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  cane-syrup 
producers  of  Louisiana  are  very  much  dis- 
satistied  with  the  decinion  of  the  National 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  to  insist 
on  the  proviso  that  cane  syrup  offered  for 
human  consumption  shall  n<jt  contain  more 
than  350  milligrams  of  sulphur  dioxide  per 
kilogram  (,03t)  per  cent),  and  as  a  result  a 
conference  of  the  parties  concerned  was  ar- 
ranged for  on  Sept.  6.  Prof.  Blouin,  of  the 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station;  Congressman 
R.  F.  Broussard,  and  D.  D  Colcock,  of  New 
Orleans,  represented  Louisiana  at  a  meeting 
in  the  offices  of  the  Unit*  d  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  when  Dr.  Wiley,  Secretary 
Wilson,  and  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spection were  all  present. 

The  Louisiana  delegation  argued  their  case 
well,  instamung  the  case  of  the  molasses 
squad,  already  refeiTed  to  in  Gleanings,  as 


proving  the  present-day  molasses  was  first- 
class  human  food.  They  were  unable,  how- 
ever, to  convince  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment that  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  was  desirable,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Board  will  be  allowed  to  stand.  The 
Louisiana  people  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
this  decision,  and  apparently  intend  to  ig- 
nore it. 

Beet-sugar  manufacturers  make  no  attempt 
to  sell  their  molasses,  preferring  to  convert 
it  into  alcohol,  and  the  New  Orleans  folks 
could  do  the  same,  so  that  the  financial  loss 
can  not  be  very  great.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  making  fine  syrup  from  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane  stem;  but  the  molasses  here  refer- 
red to  is  a  by-product  of  the  sugar  trade. 
Bee-keepers  are  greatly  interested  in  this 
controversy,  as  three-fourths  of  all  the  mo- 
lasses sold  in  this  country  is  practically  bar- 
red by  this  decision,  and  it  would  be  several 
years  before  the  independent  syrup-makers, 
who  produce  syrup  as  we  do  maple  syrup  from 
maple  sap,  could  satisfy  the  demand.  Dr. 
Wiley,  backed  by  Secretary  Wilson,  holds 
that  syrup  can  be  made  from  cane  which  has 
none  of  the  undesirable  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
syrup  is  superior  to  molasses  in  any  case.  It 
looks  to  us  as  though  the  government  will 
win  this  controversy.  If  it  does,  the  honey 
market  will  be  better  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years,  as  the  chief  competitor  of  the 
honey-producer  will  be  taken  off  the  market 
to  a  great  extent  by  this  action  of  the  pure- 
food  officials  of  the  national  government. 

W^.  K    M. 


variable   FLAVORS    OF    HONEY;    WHY    BEE- 
KEEPERS SHOULD   PLACE  MORE  EM- 
PHASIS ON  THE  FACT. 

It  is  not  generally  known  by  the  consum- 
ing public  that  there  are  as  many  honey  fla- 
vors, and  just  as  distinct,  as  flavors  to  apples 
and  pears,  grapes,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit. 
The  average  consumer  seems  to  have  the 
idea  that  any  honey  that  does  not  taste  like 
what  was  produced  "off  from  the  old  farm  " 
is  bogus.  A  person  reared  in  a  basswood- 
clover  district  regards  as  impure  a  honey 
that  is  mild  in  flavor,  like  the  mountain  sage 
of  California;  indeed,  he  very  often  will  class 
it  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sugar  syrup. 
The  unsophisticated  in  a  buckwhat  district 
feel  a  suspicion  toward  any  honey  that  does 
not  have  the  characteristic  taste  and  color  of 
that  section.  Another,  who  is  accustomed 
to  the  delightful,  minty  taste  of  alfalfa  can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  a  wil- 
low-herb or  a  palmetto  honey  is  the  genuine 
pr<iduct  from  the  hive. 

Throughout  this  broad  domain  we  find  that 
bee-keepers  have  been  catering  to  the  pecul- 
iar flavor  to  which  the  locality  is  accustom- 
ed to  such  an  extent  that  the  consumer  thinks 
there  is  but  one  flavor  to  honey.  Mr.  Selser 
says  that  he  can  not  sell  for  his  bottling  trade 
any  thing  but  a  clover  honey;  indeed,  he  will 
reject  any  thing  that  has  any  basswood  or 
other  flavor  in  the  clover,  "because,"  he 
says,  "my  trade  won't  have  it." 
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It  is  obviously  impossible  to  sell  all  alfalfa 
in  an  alfalfa  district,  or  mountain  sage  in 
California,  a  mesquite  or  guajilla  honey  in 
Texas,  a  palmetto  in  Florida.  Necessarily 
these  honeys  will  be  exported  to  other  terri- 
tories. The  duty,  thei'efore,  devolves  upon 
bee-keepers  to  educate  the  public  that  there 
are  as  many  flavors  of  honey  as  there  are  of 
the  various  kinds  of  fruit.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  for  every  bee-keeper  to  obtain  samples 
of  the  different  table  honeys  where  his  pros- 
pective customers  can  taste  and  see  them? 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  brashy, 
unpleasant  flavor  of  honey  which  one  has 
and  can  not  sell  will  tickle  the  palate  of  some 
one  customer,  and,  by  letting  them  all  test 
these  honeys,  we  may  be  able  to  find  an  out- 
let for  sorne  undesirable  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  educate  the  whole  community  to 
the  fact  that  honeys  have  flavors  like  candies 
and  fruit.  The  sooner  the  consuming  public 
recognize  this  general  fact,  the  less  difficult 
will  it  be  for  us  to  dispose  of  imported  honey 
in  times  when  our  own  stock  gives  out. 

For  example,  suppose  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
white  clover  in  the  locality,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  purchase  any  of  it  elsewhere;  and  suppose, 
again,  that  plenty  of  good  alfalfa  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  fair  price.  If  the  locality  had  al- 
ready been  educated  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  variety  in  flavors,  the  consumers  would 
readily  take  the  alfalfa  when  offered. 

The  fact  is,  the  public  needs  to  know  that 
all  pure  honeys  are  not  alike.  It  ought  to 
know  that  there  is  good  honey  and  poor  hon- 
ey, and  some  bad-flavored  honey.  It  ought 
to  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  alfalfa, 
mountain  sage,  and  mesquite,  etc.,  as  well 
as  clover  and  basswood.  Perhaps  one  says 
he  doesn't  like  any  honey,  when  the  fact  is 
he  has  never  had  a  taste  of  mountain  sage  or 
alfalfa.  Give  him  these  and  we  might  make 
a  consumer  and  a  customer. 


PREPARATIONS     FOR    WINTER. 

Those  who  live  in  the  Northern  States 
should  look  over  their  colonies  and  see 
whether  they  have  the  requisite  amount  of 
stores  to  pass  through  the  winter.  An  eight- 
frame  hive  ought  to  have  at  least  six  combs 
well  filled,  or  the  equivalent  of  stores  scat- 
tered through  the  eight.  If  not  so  filled,  the 
colony  should  be  fed  a  mixture  of  granulated 
sugar  and  water  mixed  cold  in  equal  pro- 
portions The  sugar  should  be  gradually 
poured  into  the  water,  stirring  vigorously 
until  all  cloudiness  disappears.  The  process 
may  be  hastened  somewhat  by  using  hot 
water. 

If  you  have  not  already  made  arrange- 
ments for  wintering  outdoors  you  should  do 
so  at  once.  While  double-walled  hives  stand 
at  the  head  for  outdoor  wintering,  a  single- 
walled  hive  may  be  practically  as  good  by 
using  an  outside  winter  case  large  enough  to 
telescope  down  over  it.  Folds  of  old  news- 
paper should  be  laid  on  top  of  the  hive,  then 
the  case  slipped  down,  making  a  snug  close 
fit.  It  is  desirable  to  leave  off  the  regular 
hive-cover,  because  the  majority  of  them 
project  over  at  the_front  and  rear.     A  thin 


board  cover  should  then  be  substituted,  the 
same  width  and  length  as  the  hive  itself. 
The  entrance  should  be  contracted  down  to 
f  X8  inches,  and  when  cold  weather  comes 
on  it  should  be  narrowed  down  to  about  two 
inches.  Occasionally  the  entrance  should  be 
raked  out  to  remove  any  dead  bees  that  may 
have  accumulated;  for  if  it  should  become 
clogged  it  would  be  almost  sure  to  result  in 
the  death  of  the  colony. 

It  would  be  well  to  lean  a  board,  a  la  Doo- 
little,  against  the  front  of  the  hive  (leaving 
openings  at  both  ends),  and  keep  it  there 
during  the  winter.  Mr.  A.  J.  Halter,  of  Ak- 
ron, O.,  has  tested  the  principle,  and  finds  it 
to  work  admirably  in  keeping  bees  from  fly- 
ing out  on  days  with  an  alluring  sunshine, 
but  with  a  temperature  so  low  that  thou- 
sands of  bees  would  be  chilled  to  death. 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  of  Cincinnati,  has  a 
device  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  that 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 


NATIONAL     CONVENTION     TO     BE     HELD    AT 
HARRISBURG. 

General  Manager  France  has  sent  us 
the  following  notice  of  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association: 

The  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  30  and  31. 
Low  railroad  and  hotel  rates  are  promised,  fuller  in- 
formation in  regard  to  which  will  be  given  later. 

It  is  expected  that  a  special  feature  will  be  made  of 
the  question-box,  and  all  members  are  asked  to  send 
questions  which  they  would  like  to  have  discussed. 
If  they  wish,  they  may  state  whom  they  would  like  to 
have  answer  their  questions.  Questions  may  be  sent 
to  the  secretary,  J.  A.  Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
or  to  General  Manager  N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Space  will  be  provided  for  exhibits;  and  those  hav- 
ing apparatus,  supplies,  or  products  they  wish  exhib- 
ited may,  if  they  wish,  send  them  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Sur- 
face at  the  State  Capitol  building,  who  will  see  that 
they  are  installed  properly. 

In  another  letter  Mr.  France  writes  that, 
on  accou.nt  of  the  Jamestown  exposition, 
tickets  can  be  bought  at  very  low  rates,  with 
stop-over  permits,  including  that  at  Harris- 
burg, Oct.  30  and  31.  The  round-trip  fare 
from  Chicago  to  Jamestown  Exposition  for 
a  ten-day  ticket,  with  stop-off  at  Harrisburg, 
is  $17;  and  for  a  fifteen-day  ticket  $33.25. 
The  rates  are  much  cheaper  by  way  of  the 
exposition  than  to  Harrisburg  direct. 

The  National  Association  is  becoming  more 
and  more  national  in  character  as  well  as 
in  name.  According  to  the  annual  report 
for  1906,  the  membership  in  four  States  ex- 
ceeds the  200  mark.  Wisconsin  has  308  mem- 
bers; Illinois,  285;  California,  317;  New  York, 
310.  Four  more  States  have  over  100  mem- 
bers each— Pennsylvania,  164;  Minnesota,  185; 
Missouri,  133;  Texas,  113;  Michigan  and 
Iowa  have  96  and  76  members  respectively. 
Ontario,  Canada,  has  53.  The  rest  of  the 
membership  is  distributed  among  34  States. 
These  figures  are  doubtless  exceeded  at  the 
present  time,  as  Mr.  France's  list  on  May  18, 
as  reported  through  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, was  8346  —  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  number  given  in  the  last  annual  report. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  great  States  for 
bee-keeping,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  good  attendance  at  the  convention. 
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THE  SEASON. 

California,  like  the  whole  country,  had  a 
very  cold  backward  spring.  We  had  reason, 
from  the  generous  and  timely  rains  of  the 
winter,  to  hope  for  and  to  expect  a  great 
honey  year.  The  cold  weather  kept  both 
bees  and  plants  from  work.  The  bees  were 
often  held  to  the  iuves,  and  the  nectar-glands 
refused,  in  the  chilling  atmosphere,  to  pro- 
duce the  coveted  sweets.  Later  the  warmth 
was  more  in  evidence,  and  we  shall  get  some 
honey.  I  find  that  several  of  our  bee-keep- 
ers have  secured  about  half  a  crop.  I  pre- 
sume that  we  may  claim  about  that  for  our 
State.  We  were  wont  in  the  olden  time  to 
say  that,  with  good  rains  in  winter,  we  were 
sui'e  of  a  good  honey  year;  but  we  now  must 
add  that  these  must  as  surely  be  followed 
by  warmth  and  sunshine  as  the  honey-plants 
burst  into  bloom. 

THE  OLD  BOYS. 

I  wish  to  thank  most  heartily  my  good 
friend  A.  I.  Root  for  the  kind  words  regard- 
ing my  friend  and  old  student.  Prof.  P.  G. 
Holden.  Our  old  students  are,  like  our  chil- 
dren, ever  dear  to  us,  and  few  things  touch 
us  so  pleasantly  as  words  of  commendation 
of  their  lives  and  work.  I  have  often  thought 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  splendid 
services  of  many  of  our  old  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural boys — men  like  Holden,  of  Ames, 
Iowa,  who  has  done  such  fine  work  in  breed- 
ing seed  corn  of  high  value;  and  of  Daven- 
port, of  Champaign,  111  ,  who  has  done  mas- 
terful service  of  the  same  kind;  and  of  Bai- 
ley, of  Cornell,  New  York,  whose  grand  re- 
searches in  almost  all  lines  of  horticulture 
have  brought  to  him  and  to  his  alma  mater 
honor  and  praise  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  might  name  many  others  who  have  done 
admirable  work  and  ai'e  greatly  honored. 

Why  is  it  that  these  men  have  done  so 
well?  It  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  great 
earnestness,  ability,  and  enthusiasm  of  those 
first  grand  teachers— men  like  Abbott,  Miles, 
Thurber,  and  Kedzie,  who  threw  their  whole 
being  into  their  work,  and  inspired  their 
students  to  like  hard  work.  In  those  early 
days  the  students  had  all  to  work  three  hours 
daily  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden,  and  this 
gave  or  helped  to  give  habits  of  industry,  a 
spirit  of  thrift,  and  a  practical  trend  that  has 
helped  powerfully  to  win  success  as  they 
stepped  forth  into  the  world.  We  may  all 
rejoice  at  the  interest  that  the  public  is  now 
taking  in  technical  studies  and  work,  in  our 
grammar  and  high  schools,  for  it  will  do 
much  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  after  they 
step  forth  into  the  work-a-day  world.  If  we 
could  add  to  this  good  wholesome  employ- 


ruent  mornings  and  evenings  and  in  vaca- 
tions, such  as  is  found  on  the  farm,  we  would 
give  to  our  young  people,  the  boys  and  girls, 
that  for  which  I  nave  ever  devoutly  thanked 
God  was  a  part  of  my  early  boyhood  and 
youth. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  the  first 
of  our  agricultural  colleges  which  were  to 
push  for  the  newer  and  better  study  and 
training,  was  most  fortunate  in  its  men  and 
in  its  methods,  and  the  whole  country  owes 
it  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  think  is  recog- 
nized the  country  over. 

THE  EUCALYPTS. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  eucalyptus-trees  being  planted  in  our 
region  from  year  to  year.  It  is  being  found 
that  there  is  good  money  in  a  good  planta- 
tion of  this  kind.  I  saw  the  statement  the 
other  day  in  one  of  our  reliable  papers  that 
it  was  thought  it  paid  as  well  to  grow  the 
eucalypts  as  to  grow  oranges.  This  is,  in- 
deed, high  praise,  as  the  orange  has  been 
surprisingly  pi'ofitable  the  last  few  years. 
The  bee-keeper  may  well  rejoice  at  this  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  eucalypts  in  our 
rural  economy.  We  are  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  these  trees  for  honey.  It  is  well 
known  that  we  get  all  of  our  gums  from  Aus- 
tralia. They  bloom  there,  of  course,  in  sum- 
mer, which  comes  in  December,  January, 
and  February.  When  we  bring  them  here, 
north  of  the  equator,  they  are  sorely  perplex- 
ed, and  hardly  know  how  to  behave.  Their 
hereditary  instincts  say  blossom  in  winter, 
but  their  feelings  are  favorable  to  pushing 
out  the  bloom  in  the  warm  days  of  early 
spring.  The  result  is  we  find  them  blooming 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  There  is  hai'dly  a 
month  when  we  may  not  find  these  trees 
(some  species)  in  blossom.  The  honey  from 
these  trees  is  of  good  quality;  and,  coming 
at  such  varied  times,  it  is  splendid  for  stimu- 
lation, as  our  bees  can  My  at  all  seasons,  and 
they  are  likely  to  find  a  banquet  spread  in 
the  eucalyptus  groves  at  any  and  all  seasons. 
As  we  are  likely  to  have  good  warm  and  even 
hot  days  in  midwinter  we  see  that  all  con- 
spires to  help  the  bee-keeper.  I  am  led  to 
this  expression  from  seeing  bees  swarming 
on  eucalyptus  bloom  the  last  few  days. 

THE  RUST  FUNGI. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
various  fungi  that  produce  rust.  We  have 
seen  it  on  the  wheat  and  other  grains,  and 
have  seen  the  deeply  colored  shirtsleeves  of 
the  old-time  harvest-men  as  they  came  from 
binding  the  sheaves  of  grain.  The  grain 
rusts  were  remarkable  for  living  on  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plants,  while  many  rusts  live  in 
all  the  several  stages  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment on  the  same  kinti  of  plant.  The  as- 
paragus rust  is  a  late  comer  into  our  country, 
and  is  so  serious  that  it  has  banished  aspara- 

f:us-gi-owing  in  luany  sections  of  the  country. 
t  is  found  by  Prof.  Ralph  Smith  that  this 
rust  can  not  thrive  in  a  climate  where  there 
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is  little  on  no  dew.  In  the  famous  Coaohel- 
la  Valley,  contiguous  to  the  great  Sal  ton  Sea, 
where  I  believe  bee-keepei"s  will  tind  a  re- 
gion unrivaled  for  their  business,  the  atmos- 
phere is  so  dry  that  asparagus  will  thrive  in 
face  of  this  rust.  This,  then,  will  make 
asparagus  growing  very  popular  in  this  val- 
ley. Ihis  is  the  more  true  as  there  are  few 
crops  that  pay  better. 

It  is  an  intere  ting  fact  that  our  bees  util- 
ize these  ru^ts,  as  they  collect  the  spores, 
for  food.  Like  the  pollen  of  tiowers,  ihese 
spores  are  rich  in  proteid  food,  and  so  are 
just  what  the  bees  require.  In  the  Coachel 
la  Valley  the  bees  will  not  be  able  to  gather 
rust  spores  from  asparagus;  but  in  the  great 
plantations  of  asparagus  and  alfalfa,  where 
ten  crops  are  raised  in  a  season,  they  will  be 
able  to  get  abundam-e  of  both  pollen  an<l 
honey.  I  know  of  few  flowers  from  which 
the  bt  es  gither  pollen  more  abundantly  than 
from  the  asparagus  1  feel  sure  that  in  the 
Coachella  and  Imperial  Valley  bee  keepers 
are  to  find  localities  that  will  leave  littl-^  to 
be  desired.  The  new  county  (Imperial)  has 
voted  that  no  liquor  may  be  sold  in  its  limits 
—  another  recommendation. 


Conve^^a  fj'ons 
^^  ^with  Dooliitle 

-"■■^-^■■■"^- —f'^^^^ 


SECURING   BEES   IN  TIME  FOR  THE   HARVEST. 

"I  wonder  if  Doolittle  ever  had  some  of 
his  colonies  of  bees  give  him  a  much  better 
yield  of  honey  than  did  other  colonies." 

"Certainly  he  has;  and  in  turn  I  wonder 
if  Brown  ever  had  things  turn  out  that  way 
at  the  end  of  any  honey  season." 

"Yes,  Brown  has,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  over  here  to-day  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you.  I  ran  across  Smith  yesterday,  and  in 
our  conversation  he  made  this  remark:  'All 
practical  observing  apiarists  know  that  much 
depends  on  having  conti'ol  of  the  bees  and 
concentrating  their  efforts  toward  honey- 
gathering  while  honey  is  to  be  had. '  This  set 
me  to  thinking,  and  resulted  in  my  coming 
over  to  see  you." 

"Did  you  believe  what  he  said?" 

"  I  did  not  know  just  what  to  believe.  Do 
you  believe  that  there  is  truth  in  such  a 
statement? " 

"Well,  yes,  perhaps  so;  but  if  all  practical 
observing  apiarists  do  so  know,  the  most  of 
them  ai'e  as  silent  as  the  tomb  regarding  thj 
matter." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that?  Smith  spoke 
right  out  about  it." 

"I  said  it  because  one  thousand  words 
have  been  written  on  wintering  bees,  feeding 
bees,  uniting  bees,  preventing  after-swarms, 


clipping  queens'  wings,  etc.,  to  where  one 
word  has  been  on  the  subject  which  Smith 
tells  you  all  prcK^tical  apiarists  know  about." 

"That  does  seem  a  little  strange,  I  admit." 

"It  certainly  does  If  they  had  known 
about  these  things  why  have  they  not  told 
the  world  about  them,  and  not  been  writing 
all  the  while  about  something  of  lesser 
value? " 

"But  what  do  you  say  in  the  matter?" 

"1  contend  with  Smith  that  the  control 
and  con(^entration  of  bees  with  an  eye  on 
the  honey  harvest  not  only  has  much  to  do 
with  the  success  or  non-su<'cess  of  any  api- 
arist, but  I  go  still  further  and  say  that  it 
has  nearly  all  to  do  with  the  matter  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  person  keeping  bees." 

"That  is  a  strong  assertion,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  how  you  can  figure  it  out." 

•'Do  you  remember  where  we  started?" 

"Yes — about  a  part  of  our  colonies  giving 
a  greater  yii  Id  of  honey  than  others." 

"Correct.  And  if  you  had  been  a  close 
observer  you  would  have  ascertained  that 
tho.se  colonies  which  did  the  best  for  you  in 
honey  the  past  season  were  those  colonies 
which  controlled  and  <'oncentrated  their  bees 
toward  the  honey  end  of  the  hive  rather  than 
the  bee  end." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  expression?" 

"  I  mean  that  it  so  happened  that  the  bees 
which  gave  you  your  best  honey  yields  came 
up  to  a  condition  of  control  and  concentra- 
tion equal  to  the  occasion,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord; and  had  you  known  about  these  mat- 
ters yo^i  could  very  largely  have  brought  ev- 
ery colony  up  to  where  it  would  have  done 
as  well  as  the  best.'' 

"Do  you  mean  it?" 

"Yes.  And  I  go  still  further,  and  say  that 
Mr.  Smith  left  out  one  of  the  great  big  fac- 
tors 'n  the  matter  by  not  including,  in  his 
talk  with  you,  securing  the  bees  in  time  for 
the  harvest,  coupling  that  with  the  control 
and  concentrating;  and  the  securing  the  bees 
in  time  for  the  harvest  should  lead  the  other 
two  in  the  bargain." 

"This  matter  is  leading  out  into  broader 
fields  than  I  expected  when  I  came." 

"Indeed  the  field  is  broad;  for  unless  we 
secure  a  full  and  overflowing  working  force 
just  in  time  for  the  harvest,  control  and  con- 
centrate as  much  as  we  will,  we  shall  fail  of 
securing  first  prize  from  the  harvest." 

"But  Smith  claimed  we  should  always 
have  our  colonies  strong. ' ' 

"Undoubtedly.  And  that  is  much  better 
than  never  to  have  any  of  them  strong;  for  if  all 
are  always  strong,  surely  they  will  be  strong 
at  time  of  harvest.  However,  had  you  care- 
fully examined  those  colonies  which  gave  you 
your  best  yields  in  honey  you  would  have 
found  that  they  were  those  which  were  not 
the  strongest  during  the  whole  of  the  season, 
but  that  they  were  such  colonies  as  come  up 
to  their  maximum  sti'ength  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  honey-flow,  and  then  in  addition 
saw  fit  to  control  and  concentrate  during  the 
whole  of  the  flow." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  'control  and 
concentrate,'  the  way  you  now  put  it?  " 
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"Just  this:  If  a  colony  of  bees  with  the 
maximum  number  arrives  in  this  condition 
with  the  swarming  fever  on  just  as  the  hon- 
ey-flow commences,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  give 
less  in  results  than  will  a  colony  with  fewer 
bees  without  the  swarming  fever;  but  with 
the  swarming  instinct  held  in  abeyance,  or 
under  control,  this  mighty  army  of  bees  will 
roll  up  a  great  record  for  themselves  and 
their  keeper,  especially  if  their  energies  are 
concentrated  on  the  securing  of  honey  rath- 
er than  in  a  still  further  spreading  of  their 
brood  with  a  view  of  a  still  further  increase 
of  bees." 

"But  what  harm  does  a  still  greater  in- 
crease of  bees  do? " 

"It  would  do  no  harm  if  you  lived  in  a  lo- 
cality where  there  was  a  continuous  flow  of 
nectar  from  the  time  white  clover  commenced 
to  give  the  bees  a  supply  till  the  end  of  fall 
flowers;  but  you  are  living  in  Central  New 
York,  where  we  have  a  dearth  of  nectar  aft- 
er clover,  or  after  basswood,  where  either  of 
these  gives  the  white-honey  crop;  and  if  the 
bees  are  allowed  to  spread  themselves  for 
bees,  or  they  do  so  spread  themselves,  rather 
than  for  honey,  much  of  the  honey  gathered 
during  the  flow  will  be  used  in  feeding  an 
extra  amount  of  brood,  which,  in  turn,  will 
become  only  consumers  of  the  gathered  and 
stored  honey  which  would  otherwise  go  on 
the  ledger  account  of  the  keeper." 

"Well,  surely  this  is  a  broad  subject.  I 
had  not  even  thought  of  some  of  these  things 
before  I  talked  with  Smith.  But  how  can 
these  things  be  accomplished  y  " 

"Quite  largely  through  the  race  of  bees  we 
keep." 

"  What  race  is  best?  " 

"The  Italians  are  the  most  easily  con- 
trolled." 

"But  that  is  only  one  factor." 

"I  know.  But  after  their  control  by  the 
apiarist  till  the  flow  of  nectar  is  on,  then  it 
is  their  disposition  to  concentrate  toward 
the  honey  part  rather  than  toward  the  rear- 
ing of  more  bees." 

"Are  not  the  Carniolans  equally  good?" 

"I  have  not  found  them  thus  in  this  local- 
ity, for  the  reason  that,  with  the  flow  of  nec- 
tar, they  will  go  to  breeding  more  largely 
instead  of  concentrating  toward  honey.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  colonies  of  these  bees  which 
I  have  had  consumed  the  larger  part  of  the 
honey  they  gathei'ed  in  brood,  so  that,  when 
fall  came,  I  did  not  have  a  pound  of  surplus; 
and,  still  worse,  I  had  to  take,  from  the  Ital- 
ian colonies,  frames  of  stores  to  give  to  the 
Carniolans  so  they  might  not  starve  before 
spring." 

"But  how  do  you  manage  the  Italians  so 
as  to  have  all  colonies  in  tne  condition  you 
desire  at  the  time  of  the  honey-flow?  " 

"To  tell  you  this  would  take  more  time 
than  is  at  my  command  just  now,  as  I  have 
an  appointment  I  must  meet  at  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  Have  you  Gleanings  for 
1906?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  you  will  find  what  I  consider  the 
best  plan  that  I  know  of  given  in  the  serial 


running  through  many  of  the  numbers  for 
that  year." 

"But  a  part  of  these  numbers  are  lent  out, 
so  I  do  not  have  it  all  together." 

"If  you  can  wait  a  little  time,  the  serial 
is  to  be  published  in  book  form  this  fall  or 
early  winter,  so  I  am  informed,  and  then  you 
can  procure  it  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  for  I  have  wanted 
it  in  book  form  ever  since  the  serial  was 
published." 


^  NOTL5  ^- 

FROM 

CAiNAD^ 


"~v 


WINTER  STORES. 

In  localities  where  there  has  been  a  light 
flow  of  honey,  and,  in  consequence,  the  bees 
have  gathered  a  great  deal  of  pollen  with  the 
honey  stored  in  the  combs  for  winter,  it 
would  be  well  to  feed  the  bees  sugar  stores, 
say  not  less  than  8  or  10  lbs.  to  carry  them 
through  all  or  at  least  the  early  part  of  the 
winter.  Feed  as  soon  as  the  brood-chamber 
is  free  from  much  brood,  and  the  date  is 
Sept.  20,  or,  at  the  latest,  Oct.  1. 

TWO  ENTRANCES  TO  THE  BROOD-CHAMBEh. 

Not  considering  that  every  one  else  should 
take  the  same  interest  in  my  views  that  I  do, 
I  will  forgive  Prof.  Cook  for  writing  in 
Gleanings  that  I  advocate  two  entrances  to 
a  hive.  I  may  enter  an  action  against  him 
for  so  slandering  my  character  as  a  bee-keep- 
er (unless  he  makes  a  full  and  public  retrac- 
tion). He  probably  thinks  of  the  ventilation 
in  the  super,  which  the  bees  do  not  use  as  an 
entrance  unless  there  is  brood  in  the  super. 

-^ 

NO   QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

This  summer,  owing  to  having  more  colo- 
nies than  usual  I  have  had  to  run  some  with- 
out queen-excluders  between  the  brood- 
chamber  and  super.  For  years  I  have  con- 
sidered this  objectionable.  My  views  are  un- 
changed upon  this  matter,  but  some  others 
in  the  apiary  who  before  thought  otherwise 
do  not  now  want  to  run  bees  without  the  ex- 
cluder. 

ONTARIO   bee-keepers'   CONVENTION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Bee-keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  To- 
ronto at  the  time  of  the  fruit,  flower,  and 
honey  show,  Nov.  14  to  18.  The  exact  date 
has  not  yet  been  flxed.  We  expect  to  have 
with  us  Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  Jackson,  Mich., 
President  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mr.  S.  D.  House,  Camillus,  N. 
Y.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  very  much  pleased 
to  have  as  many  of  the  United  States  frater- 
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nity  as  are  willing  or  can  even  be  compelled 
to  come.  An  active  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  convention  by  Ontario  bee-keepers. 

CALIFORNIA   HONEY. 

Why  is  California  honey  7^  cts.  per  pound 
when  other  good  honey  is  11  and  12?  Is  the 
quality  so  much  different,  or  did  the  light 
not  shine  upon  our  western  friends  quite  as 
soon?  Dviring  the  last  ten  years  honey  has 
been  getting  down  to  an  absurd  price,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  bee-keepers  will  not  allow 
the  price  to  get  down  to  the  same  tigure 
again.  Keep  up  the  retail  ■price.  As  soon  as 
you  drop  the  retail  price  the  wholesale  must 
"follow.  People  will  not  push  your  goods  for 
nothing.     Paste  that  in  your  hat. 

THE   PRESENT   POSITION   OF   BEE-KEEPING. 

In  my  twenty-seven  years'  experience  in 
bee-keeping  I  have  never  seen  so  remarkable 
a  season  in  many  respects  as  the  past.  Aft- 
er two  winters  and  two  honey  seasons  very 
adverse  in  Canada,  and  probably  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
only  one  colony  where,  three  years  ago,  we 
had  four.  In  Ontario,  probably  two  thirds 
of  the  apiaries  visited  by  the  six  foul-brood 
inspectors  have  been  found  to  be  diseased. 
Some  found  a  less  percentage,  others  a  great- 
er. It  is  well  that  the  change  came  no  later 
than  it  did,  or  softae  sections  would  not  have 
had  any  bees  left  to  inspect.  The  ground  is 
very  far  from  being  covered  yet,  and  it  will 
take  all  the  energies  of  the  six  inspectors 
next  year  to  cope  with  the  disease.  The  two 
foul-brood  diseases  have  been  discovered; 
but,  happily,  the  disease  Dr.  Phillips  calls 
European  foul  brood  has  been  rare,  or  at 
least  not  much  has  been  discovered.  Where, 
however,  it  has  broken  out  its  spread  and 
ravages  have  been  much  worse  than  the  well- 
known  and  more  common  foul  brood. 

Honey  prices  have  been  so  peculiar  that  it 
would  take  any  one  all  his  time  guessing  the 
outcome.  Honey  has  been  sold  in  August  in 
many  cases  at  as  low  as  7  to  8  cts.  per  lb.  in 
60-lb.  tins;  then  it  went  up  in  price  until  it 
reached  the  price  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  the  honey  has  been  re- 
tailed by  beekeepers  at  home;  and  jobbers 
who  held  back  from  paying  high  prices  have 
been  left  with  but  a  limited  stock.  Canadian 
trade  is  very  particular,  and  the  low-pHced 
foreign  honey  has  not  been  able  to  make 
much  headway  on  our  market,  although  the 
duty  is  only  3  cts.  per  lb. 


Our  Danish  contemporary.  Den  danske  Bi- 
avls-Tidende,  contains  the  J.  E.  Hand  article 
on  catching  the  queen  without  moving  the 
frames,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  June 
15.  The  illustrations,  though  copied,  are 
very  good.  Our  contemporary  always  gives 
us  full  credit  for  all  copied  articles;  and  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case  our  friends  are  wel- 
comed in  helping  themselves  to  the  good 
things  of  Gleanings. 


HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 

The  Value  of  the   Gasoline-engine  to  Run 
Them;  Time,  Honey,  and  Money  Saved. 

BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


In  telling  of  this  particular  part  of  our  bus- 
iness the  writer  finds  himself  embarrassed  by 
drifting  continually  to  the  personal  pronoun; 
so,  let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  have 
no  desire  for  notoriety,  and  1  have  often 
wished  that  I  had  never  signed  my  name  to 
any  thing  that  I  have  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  bee-keeping.  But  the  past  is  as  it 
is,  and  we  can  use  it  only  as  a  schooling  to 
help  the  future. 

I  now  wish  to  write  a  few  lines  direct  to 
my  brother  competitors  of  extracted  honey. 
The  ever  increasing  demand  for  this  product 
of  our  apiary  is  inducing  many  to  turn  their 
attention  toward  its  production;  and  I  hope 
to  see  you  all  so  situated  that  you  can  pro- 
duce it  in  the  future  cheaper  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past;  for  this  reason,  and  this 
only,  I  write  this  article.  If  you  have  read 
the  advertising  columns  during  the  past  year 
in  our  bee-journals  as  you  should,  you  must 
have  noticed  descriptions  of  an  outfit  for  do- 
ing the  most  laborious  part  of  producing  ex- 
tracted honey  by  gasoline  power.  Many  peo- 
ple naturally  hesitate  in  regard  to  investing 
their  money  in  new  implements,  preferring 
to  let  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  some  street 
slang)  the  other  fellow  invest  his  money  first, 
then  if  it  is  all  right  they  are  ready  to  invest 
also.  Now,  my  son  and  myself  were  just 
that  other  fellow  that  was  ready  to  test  this 
outfit  to  its  very  core.  With  three  first-class 
extractors  in  perfect  working  order  standing 
in  our  extracting-room  we  bought  an  improv- 
ed eight-comb  extractor  and  a  gasoline-en- 
gine, to  do  our  extracting. 

Well,  as  to  results,  the  first  test  we  gave  it 
was  to  extract  about  3000  lbs.  of  last  year's 
capped  candied  honey.  The  combs  were 
mostly  new  and  brittle,  having  been  founda- 
tion last  year,  had  never  contained  any  brood, 
neither  were  they  wired  in  their  frames,  as 
we  have  not  a  wix'ed  comb  in  our  apiary. 
When  the  extractor  was  started  and  the  comb- 
baskets  began  to  hum  like  a  buzz-saw,  I  at 
once  knew  that  the  old  candied  honey  would 
have  to  leave  the  combs,  which  it  did  quite 
clean;  but  I  expected  that  the  combs  and 
their  frames  would  then  and  there  dissolve 
partnership;  but,  not  so.  They  were  so  well 
supported  by  the  comb-baskets  that  we  could 
not  find  a  cracked  or  broken  comb  in  the  lot. 
The  reversing  of  the  reel  is  so  perfect  that 
you  don't  have  to  stop  either  engine  or  ex- 
tractor in  order  to  do  this  part.     Taking  it 
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as  a  whole,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
advanced  steps  in  relieving  us  of  laborious 
work  ever  made  in  modern  bee-keeping. 

Now  the  question  is,  in  your  mind,  "Can 
I  afford  to  buy  this  outfit?"  Well,  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  is  doing  for  us,  then  you  can 
answer  that  question  youi'self.  One  year 
ago,  with  abovit  the  same  number  of  colonies, 
we  employed  two  men  during  the  season, 
and  a  third  man  part  of  the  time.  Now  we 
can  do  the  work  much  better  and  easier  with 
one  man.  You  can  figure  out  the  amount 
here  saved.  During  the  extracting  season 
we  usually  extract  our  combs  six  times,  and 
we  now  find  that  such  sets  of  combs,  when 
taken  from  the  extractor,  are  about  2  lbs. 
lighter  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
Here  we  gain  at  least  10  lbs.  per  colony  dur- 
ing the  season.  I  leave  this  also  for  you  to 
figure  out — the  many  dollars'  worth  of  hon- 
ey saved  on  nearly  700  colonies. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  think  if  you  are  run- 
ning 100  colonies,  or  even  less,  for  extracted 
honey,  you  can  not  afford  to  be  without  this 
outfit.  The  total  expense  to  run  the  engine 
is  less  than  1|  cents  per  hour;  and  it  is  a  will- 
ing laborer,  always  ready,  and  never  tired. 
It  can  be  used  at  any  season  to  furnish  pow- 
er for  running  the  cream-separator,  chui'n- 
ing,  sawing  wood,  grinding  bones  for  poul- 
try, or  any  other  work  requiring  one  horse 
power.  The  directions  sent  with  it  are  so 
plain  that  anybody  can  use  it.  Two  men 
can  carry  it  to  any  convenient  place  to  work, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  can  be  leveled  and 
ready  to  commence. 

As  I  now  recall  to  memory  my  first  ex- 
tractor, of  some  37  years  ago,  which  was  a 
Peabody  machine,  the  can  as  well  as  the 
combs  revolved,  and  they  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  extractor  and  reversed  by  hand,  the 
honey  running  out  through  the  bottom  into 
a  small-sized  milk-pan;  and  the  waste  and 
muss  were  dreadful.  I  can  hardly  realize 
the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  honey-extractors. 

Some  time  ago  I  called  your  attention  to  the 
importance  of  producing  honey  with  compar- 
atively small  expense;  but  then  the  work  was 
all  done  by  hand.  Now,  when  the  most  la- 
borious part  can  be  done  with  gasoline  pow- 
er, it  reduces  the  cost  of  production  to  a  still 
lower  figure. 

Why,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  mowing  a 
large  farm  with  the  old  scythe  as  now  to  at- 
tempt to  do  our  extracting  with  that  poor 
right  arm.  No,  that  day  is  past  and  it  will 
never  return.  We  are  surrounded  with  an 
element  of  progress,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  man  is  improving. 
The  greatest  achievements  of  the  past  are  but 
milestones  marking  his  progress  to  the  sub- 
lime structures  of  to-day.  There!  I  wish  I 
could  keep  my  mind  on  my  subject. 

Some  may  think  that  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance if  one  and  a  half  or  two  pounds  of  hon- 
ey is  left  in  a  set  of  extracting-combs,  with  a 
few  colonies  that  are  extracted  only  once  or 
twice  during  the  summer.  I  admit  it  is  but  lit- 
tle; but  in  our  apiary  it  amounts  to  more  than 
three  tons  in  a  season.     This  is  saving  enough 


in  one  summer  to  pay  for  several  of  these 
new  outfits.  You  may  think,  "Well,  if  I 
don't  get  it  all  this  time  what  is  the  differ- 
ence? I  shall  get  it  the  next  time  around." 
Yes,  but  you  don't  get  it,  and  you  never  will 
get  it.  Under  the  excitement  caused  by  dis- 
turbing them  it  is  mostly  eaten  by  the  bees, 
and  you  are  just  that  amount  out;  so  I  advise 
you  to  save  every  particle  you  can,  every 
time  you  extract.  It  will  all  help  to  fill  the 
barrels  in  the  fall. 

BEE-SMOKERS. 

Still  another  much  improved  implement  is 
a  bee-smoker.  Since  father  Quinby  invented 
the  bellows  bee-smoker  and  gave  it  to  the 
bee-keeping  world  we  have  had  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  smokers  on  the  market — some 
very  good  ones;  but  the  latest  and  most 
practical  of  them  all  is  an  aluminum-coated 
smoker.  It  is  light  to  handle,  and  the  draft 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  There  certainly 
will  be  a  large  demand  for  them  in  the  future. 

LARGEK    DRIVING    PULLEY    NEEDED  ON   THE 
ENGINE. 

In  justice  to  the  pui'chaser  of  these  extract- 
ing outfits,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  I 
must  speak  of  two  defects  in  the  engine  as 
they  are  now  sent  out.  The  fan  for  cooling 
the  cylinder  should  always  be  sent  with  the 
machine  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  when 
in  use.  The  other  is,  the  driving-pulley  should 
be  of  three-inch  diameter  instead  of  3|.  This 
is  necessary  to  acquire  suflicient  speed  to 
run  the  comb-baskets  of  the  extractor  so  as 
to  throw  out  thoroughly  all  the  honey. 

In  regard  to  the  extractor,  I  can  not  see 
how  it  could  be  improved.  It  is  the  best- 
made,  most  practical  extractor  I  have  ever 
seen.  Its  reversing  arrangement  is  perfect, 
and  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  put  the  most 
frail  combs  you  ever  have  in  its  baskets, 
then  start  the  machine  so  the  combs  will 
travel  nearly  50  miles  an  hour,  which  is  about 
the  right  speed  to  throw  out  all  the  honey; 
then  slow  a  little,  but  do  not  stop,  and  the 
baskets  will  reverse  themselves,  when  you 
can  again  let  it  hum,  and  the  combs,  when 
taken  out,  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  when  put 
into  the  extractor. 

In  the  above  I  have  briefly  stated  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  this  recent  acquisition  to  our 
extracting-implements;  and,  my  friend,  it 
now  rests  with  you  to  take  your  place  in  the 
ranks  of  extracted-honey  producers,  either 
well  in  the  front  with  modern  methods  and 
these  useful  implements,  or  in  the  rear  with 
all  the  hard  labor  and  discouraging  features 
of  the  past. 

If  you  choose  the  latter,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  inexorable  law  of  competition  will  soon- 
er or  later  drive  you  to  the  wall.  It  will  be 
only  a  short  time  before  thousands  of  these 
new  outfits  will  be  in  use,  and  no  man  can 
use  his  muscles  to  compete  successfully  with 
this  convenient  inexpensive  motive  power. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[It  is  possible  that  a  larger  driving-pulley 
on  the  engine-shaft  might  be  an  advantage; 
but   in   our  work  with   the   engine  we  had 
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thought  that,  if  the  belt  could  be  kept  from 
slipping,  the  2|-inch  pulley  would  give  the 
proper  speed.  But  if  the  combs  will  not 
break,  a  higher  speed  would  be  desirable, 
and  the  three-inch  driving-pulley  would  have 
the  advantage. 

Gasoline-engines  run  most  economically 
when  they  are  hot,  and  the  high  temperature 
is  a  decided  advantage;  therefore,  unless  the 
cylinder  should  become  so  overheated  as  to 
cause  self-firing  or  burning  of  the  lubricat- 
ing oil,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  fan  is  not 
needed  except  when  the  engine  is  working 
continuously  at  the  limit  of  its  power. — Ed.] 


QUEEN-EXCLUDING  HONEY  BOARDS. 

Do  they  Obstruct  the  Passage  of  AVorker 
Bees?  Sizes  of  Perforations;  Upper  En- 
trances; No  Excluders  Needed  in  the 
Production  of  Comb  Honey. 

BY  S.    E.    MILLER. 


The  article  by  G.  C.  Greiner,  p.  107,  Jan. 
15,  last,  and  your  editorial  comment  and  call 
for  reports,  inspires  me  to  express  myself  on 
queen-excluding  honey-boards. 

This  article  deals  mainly  with  the  size  of 
perforations;  and  while  1  wish  to  discuss 
queen-excluders  in  a  general  way  I  will  first 
reply  to  the  query  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
editorial  comment  as  to  whether  the  perfor- 
ations as  now  made  are  too  small. 

I  wish  to  go  on  I'ecord  as  saying  they  are 
not.  I  want  a  queen-excluder  to  exclude 
queens. 

Mr.  Greiner  admits  that  he  used  the  old- 
style  excluders  (those  with  the  larger  open- 
ings) on  the  more  advanced  and  stronger 
colonies,  and  those  with  the  smaller  open- 
ings on  colonies  that  did  not  require  surplus 
room  until  later.  He  does  not  express  it  in 
these  words,  but  it  amounts  to  the  same.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  colonies  having  the 
old-style  excluders  outstripped  the  others? 

Again  he  asks,  "  Why  do  queens  so  seldom 
start  brood  in  our  section-cases,  although  a 
case  well  supplied  with  bait-combs  offers  a 
tempting  inducement?"  Mr.  Greiner,  it 
seems  to  me,  could  easily  have  answered  this 
question  himself,  for  he  certainly  knows  that 
queens  will  not  of  choice  select  a  comb  as 
small  as  a  one-pound  section  to  deposit  eggs 
in. 

A  little  further  on  he  asks:  "Is  it  such  a 
terrible  affair  that,  to  prevent  it,  we  have  to 
compel  our  bees  to  crowd  themselves  through 
these  sharp-edged  strainers?"  This  was  in 
reference  to  finding  brood  in  the  extracting- 
combs.  To  find  combs  which  we  supposed 
were  full  of  honey,  and  honey  only,  contain- 
ing large  patches  of  brood,  is  not  exactly  ter- 
rible, but  it  is  a  nuisance,  and  quite  a  lot  of 
bother  and  time  lost  in  putting  the  queen 
back  where  she  belongs,  and  adjusting  things 
to  prevent  her  from  again  entering  the  sur- 
plus-chamber, for  my  experience  does  not 
exactly  agree  with  Mr.  Greiner's,  where  he 
says,  in  reference  to  allowing  her  to  run  in 
at  the  entrance,  "In  all  probability  she  will 


remain  there."  With  me,  in  all  probability 
she  will  be  back  up  in  the  surplus-chamber 
in  less  than  24  hours  unless  I  find  the  open- 
ing she  has  passed  up  through  and  close  it. 

In  my  opinion  the  great  effort  required  on 
the  part  of  a  worker  to  pass  through  perfor- 
ated metal,  as  told  by  Mr.  Greiner  and  oth- 
ers, is  very  much  overdrawn. 

The  thing  is  very  easily  tested,  thus:  Place 
a  drone-guard  over  the  entrance  of  any  pop- 
ulous colony  when  they  are  working  strong. 
When  first  placed  there  it  will  cause  consid- 
erable confusion,  and  apparently  some  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  pass  through;  but 
if  you  will  take  notice  a  few  hours  or  half  a 
day  later  you  will  see  that  they  have  acquir- 
ed the  knack,  and  pass  through  with  little  or 
no  trouble.     It's  easy  when  they  know  how. 

I  will  here  mention  one  objection  to  a 
drone-guard  or  trap;  and  that  is,  that  much 
of  the  pollen  is  scraped  off  the  bees'  pollen- 
baskets  in  passing  through  the  metal.  I  have 
seen  times  when  I  believe  I  could  have  gath- 
ered up  a  teaspoonful  of  pollen  from  the 
alighting-board  of  a  single  hive.  This  can 
not  be  considered  a  serious  objection,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  only  at  certain  times  and  on 
certain  colonies  that  we  need  use  drone- 
guards  or  drone  and  queen  traps;  and  when 
it  comes  to  queen-excluding  honey-boards 
this  raking-off  of  the  pollen  may  be  consid- 
ered an  advantage  rather  than  the  contrary, 
for  we  do  not  wish  to  have  pollen  stored  with 
the  surplus  honey. 

A  queen-excluder  should  be  what  its  name 
implies;  and  when  we  intend  to  confine  a 
queen  to  any  certain  part  of  the  hive  by 
means  of  an  excluder  there  should  be  no 
doubt  about  her  remaining  there. 

Producing  extracted  honey  without  queen- 
excluding  honey- boards  is  practiced  by  many 
expert  bee-keepers,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
one  of  them  come  to  my  locality  and  show 
me  how  it  is  done.  With  me  the  queens  will 
insist  on  occupying  the  upper  story,  frequent- 
ly deserting  the  combs  below  entirely.  If 
two  stories  only  are  used  she  will  take  to  the 
upper,  or  second  one.  If  the  third  is  put  on 
she  will  then  enter  it;  and  if  honey  is  not 
coming  in  sufficiently  to  keep  the  hive  full, 
the  lower  set  of  combs  will  be  found  clean 
and  dry,  for  the  workers  seem  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  conspire  to  aban- 
don the  lower  combs. 

This  is  not  in  exceptional  cases,  but  is 
the  rule  with  my  bees.  Is  it  the  bees,  the 
locality,  or  the  keeper  that  is  to  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs?  If  some  one  who  knows 
how  can  tell  me  how  to  overcome  this  difii- 
culty  I  may  try  to  dispense  with  queen- ex- 
cluders in  the  production  of  extracted  hon- 
ey; but  so  long  as  I  know  no  better  I  must 
keep  on  using  excluders,  and  believe  that 
the  great  majority  will  do  well  to  do  like- 
wise. To  extract  honey  from  combs  contain- 
ing unsealed  brood  is  an  abomination. 

While  I  would  not  attempt  to  produce  ex- 
tracted honey  without  queen-excluding  hon- 
ey-boai'ds,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  many 
learned  bee-keepers  still  use  honey-boards 
of  the  queen-excluding  type  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  comb  honey.  Probably  their  bees  are 
trained  differently,  or  the  locality  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  have  practically  no 
use  for  a  honey-board  between  a  comb-hon- 
ey super  and  the  brood-nest.  The  cases  of 
the  queen  entering  the  sections  are  so  rare 
that  it  is  not  worth  considering. 

If  queen-excluders  are  so  much  in  the  way, 
why  not  make  an  entrance  above  them?  In 
fact,  I  have  several  hive-bodies  with  holes  of 
]  or  J  inch.  These  are  frequently  used  as 
supers  for  extracting-combs,  and  the  bees 
seem  to  use  these  holes  very  little,  appearing 
to  prefer  to  pass  down  through  the  honey- 
l)oard  and  out  at  the  regular  entrance.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  the  bees  have  such  an 
aversion  to  honey-boards,  they  would  use 
such  upper  enti'ance  almost  entirely  in  pref- 
erence to  crowding,  squeezing,  and  strug- 
gling (as  some  would  express  it)  through  the 
perforations  in  the  honey-board. 

Bluffton,  Mo. 

[There  will  soon  be  on  the  market  a  queen- 
excluder  that  will  overcome  entii'ely  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  the  or- 
dinary perforated  metal  with  its  more  or  less 
rough  edges,  that  thus  far  do  not  seem  to  be 
entirely  avoidable.  The  new  product  we 
shall  illustrate  shortly  in  th^se  columns.  Ex- 
perts who  have  examined  it  pronounce  it 
perfect. — Ed.] 

IIONEV  PLANTS  NEAR  DR.  MILLER'S 
HOME. 


Plent>     of    Goldenrod,   but    no    (lioldeiirod 
Honey. 

BY  DK.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


The  region  rovind  about  Marengo  is  not 
noted  as  one  abounding  in  a  variety  of  prof- 
it,al)lc  honey-plants.  So  true  is  this  that  bee- 
keepers have  said  to  me,  "Why  don't  you 
pull  up  stakes  and  settle  in  some  good  honey 
locality?"  Well,  I'm  here;  and  after  one 
has  settled  in  any  locality  the  ties  that  bind 
him  to  that  locality  are  likely  to  become 
stronger  as  the  years  go  by.  When  I  settled 
hei-e,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  not  as 
a  bee-keeper,  but  as  a  physician;  and  I  nev- 
er dreamed  of  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
bees  until  I  had  been  here  five  years,  and  not 
till  years  after  that  did  the  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  business  of  bee-keeping  enter  my  head. 
If  I  had  known  in  the  first  place  what  I  now 
know,  very  likely  I  should  have  trekked  to 
some  Ijetter  locality,  even  after  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  peaceful  residence  here. 

For  some  time  after  becoming  a  bee-keeper 
I  didn't  care  whether  it  was  a  good  locality 
or  not;  and  after  I  did  care  it  was  some  time 
before  I  knew  enough  to  know  how  poor  a 
locality  it  was.  Possibly  I'm  not  gifted  in 
that  way.  I  suspect  that  G.  M.  Doolittle 
would  nose  around  here  for  half  a  day  and 
tell  me  much  about  my  locality  that  I  never 
knew  before. 

There's  goldenrod.  Some  bee-keepers  up- 
on seeing  it  here  just  before    breaking  into 


bloom  would  say,  "Why,  with  all  that  mass 
of  goldenrod  you  ought  to  have  your  hives 
filled  for  winter,  and  at  least  a  little  surplus, 
even  if  you  have  no  other  honey-plants."  for 
it's  well  scattered,  and  wherever  it  has  a 
chance  it  thrives.  Just  in  front  of  the  home 
apiary,  where  for  four  or  five  years  the 
ground  has  not  been  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  bees  being  there,  goldenrod  has  taken 
possession.  I  wish  you  could  see  it.  Last 
summer  it  was  a  mass  of  goldenrod,  and  the 
center  was  solid  yellow,  making  a  beautiful 
sight. 

But  goldenrod  is  of  no  value  here  except 
for  its  beauty.  On  Sept.  7  more  bees  were 
on  it  than  usual,  but  generally  only  files  and 
beetles  frequent  it.  Why  it  should  be  value- 
less here  and  valuable  in  some  localities,  I 
don't  know. 


I'lG.      1.    -.V      L.VKIJK      li  \..Si\VU()l)  TKKE      NK.VK 
MARKNGO,    ILL. 

Then  there's  basswood,  one  of  the  very 
best  honey-plants  that  grow — generally  reli- 
able as  to  yielding,  and  yielding  enormously 
when  it  does  yield.  Fig.  1,  a  beautiful  speci- 
men which  grows  right  in  front  of  our  house, 
shows  how  well  suited  to  it  are  the  soil 
and  climate  here;  and  when  the  bees  are 
busy  on  its  blossoms  the  sound  is  charming. 
But  the  woods  are  not  full  of  such  trees. 
Probably  there  isa't  a  spot  in  the  county 
where  they're  as  thick  as  on  my  place,  and 
they  were  mostly  planted;  and  you  can't  get 
a  plantation  of  bassvvoods  into  full  bearing 
in  a  day.  This  tree  was  planted  25  or  80 
years  ago,  and  it's  only  16  inches  in  diameter 
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a  foot  above  the  ground  now.  Only  two  or 
three  times  in  45  years  have  I  detected  the 
ta.sle  or  odor  of  basswood  honey  as  gathered 
by  my  bees. 

Fig.  3  shows  another  tree,  horse  chestnut, 
that  ought  to  be  a  great  yielder,  judging  by 
the  sound  of  the  bees  among  its  blossoms 
when  the  tree  is  in  full  bloom.  But  there 
are  two  reasons  why  I  don't  get  surplus 
from  horse  chestnuts.  One  is  that  there  are 
no  trees  to  speak  of,  and  another  is  that  all 
the  bees  that  work  on  it  are  bumble-bees. 
Perhaps  that  last  is  reason  enough.  I  may 
as  well  'fess  up  that  I  wanted  an  excuse  to 
show  you  the  pretty  picture.  That  tree 
makes  a  delightful  place  of  the  piazza,  and 
sometimes  on  a  hot  day  I  enjoy  sitting  at 
work  at  my  typewriter  under  its  shelter. 

To  offset  these  sources  upon  which  I  can 
not  depend  is  the  one  plant,  white  clover. 
Wipe  out  white  clover  and  I'd  have  to  quit. 
But  the  sad 
part  of  it  is 
that,  while 
some  years, 
perhaps  most 
years,  white 
clover  yields 
liberally  there 
are  years  like 
1906  when  it 
blooms  boun- 
tifully with 
never  a  yield. 
There  is,  how- 
ever, a  saving 

0  n  sections, 
for  the  stock 
that  was  ready 
for   the    crop 

1  didn't  get  in 
1906  will  be 
all  right  for  a 
crop  another 
year. 

If  1  were  a 
young  man 
looking  for  a 
Honey  loca- 
tion I'd  take  my  time  to  learning  about  it, 
but  not  enough  time  to  fall  too  much  in  love 
with  the  place  and  the  people  until  I  knew 
for  certain  the  honey  was  there. 

Marengo,  111. 


well  know  that  the  wide-frame  super  is  the 
oldest  good  practical  super  in  existence,  and 
every  bee-keeper  ought  to  know  what  it  is. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  just  who  in- 
vented the  wide  frame.  Mr.  Doolittle,  who 
uses  it  exclusively,  I  think,  told  me  that  Mr. 
J.  S.  Harbison  first  introduced  it.  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root  brought  out  the  double-tier  wide  frame 
adapted  to  the  regular  Langstroth  or  Sim- 
plicity hive.  I  am  too  modest  to  mention 
some  other  inventors  who  constructed  sin- 
gle-tier wide-frame  supers  that  have  not 
been  improved  since  in  principle,  except, 
perhaps,  making  use  of  a  fence  or  screen 
separator  instead  of  the  plain  wood  separa- 
tor and  adding  the  double  bee-space,  so  that 
the  first  comb  will  not  face  the  side  of  the 
hive  directly.  I  will  mention  this  latter  fea- 
ture again  to  make  it  clear.  When  saying 
that  the  wide-frame  super  is  the  oldest  good 
practical  super  I  concede  that  there  are  oth- 


HG.  2.— DK.   MILLEKS   HOME, 


THE  WIDE  FRAME— AVHAT  IS  IT? 


How  to  Make  it ;  the  Construction  of  the 
Super. 

BY   F.    GREINER. 

It  would  seem  almost  needless  to  write  an 
article  on  wide  frames  and  wide-frame  su- 
pers; but  several  inquiries  have  come  to  me 
of  late,  one  from  across  the  watei",  and  I 
have  been  asked  to  describe  the  wide-frame 
super  in  Gleanings  if  I  could  not  answer  by 
private  letter,  so  I  have  gathered  the  cour- 
age to  ask  the  editor  to  allow  me  the  space 
to   do   justice   to    the    inquirers,  although  I 


WITH     A     HORSE-CHESTNUT   TREE    NEAR  THE 
PIAZZA. 

er  good  supers  in  use  such  as  the  Ideal  su- 
per, T  super,  slotted-section  super,  etc. ;  but 
I  think  the  wide-frame  super  is  the  oldest, 
and  a  little  the  best  for  me,  which,  however, 
does  not  preclude  the  fact  that  I  am  biased 
in  this  matter.  It  is  not  my  object  to  argue 
the  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  super, 
but  to  describe  what  the  wide-frame  super 
is  and  what  it  looks  like. 

The  width  of  the  frames  which  are  to  hold 
the  honey- boxes,  commonly  called  sections, 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  width  of  the 
sections  used.  Suppose  we  use  the  4iX4jX 
1|  regular  section,  then  the  end-pieces  must 
be  1|  inches  wide,  and  a  hair's  breadth  long- 
er than  the  section  is  tall.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  this  be  not  overlooked,  other- 
wise the  sections  will  not  go  in  easily;  and, 
worst  of  all,  when  crowded  in  they  will 
spring  the  bottom-bar  down.  If  these  end- 
pieces  are  made  i-inch  thick  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  furnished  for  nailing  the  frame 
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so  it  can  not 
easily  give  out. 
I  have  many 
wide 
with 


pieces 
t  h  i  c  k. 


frames 
e  n  d  - 
1-inch 
They 


have  been  in 
use  many 
years,  and  are 
good  now.  I 
suppose  that 
the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  li 
section  is  1  ■;; 
inches  wide. 
It  would  be 
better  if  it 
were  If  inches. 
I  can  see  no 
disadvantage 
in  this,  and  we 
would  have    a 

wider  and  therefore  stronger  bottom-bar,  for 
this  as  well  as  the  top- bar  of  the  frame 
will  have  to  be  the  same  width  as  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  sections.  Perhaps  j\ 
inch  would  be  best  for  thickness,  both  of 
top  and  bottom  bar,  or  possibly  {  inch  might 
do.  I  have  but  little  trouble  with  bottom- 
bars  of  i  inch  sagging,  but  -{\.  would  be  safer. 
There  is  a  little  kink  about  nailing  these 
frames,  worth  knowing.  In  the  first  place 
we  need  a  little  machine  for  holding  the 
end-pieces  of  the  frame  in  just  the  right  po- 
sition, and  so  arranged  that  the  top-bar  will 
tit  in  its  proper  place,  px'ojecting  alike  at 
both  ends.  This  top-bar  should  be  perfectly 
straight,  and  securely  nailed  to  the  end-bars 
with  three  cement-coated  wire  nails  11  inch- 
es long,  14  wire.  If  the  end-pieces  are  as 
thick  as  stated,  and  of  medium-hard  wood 
(I  utilize  chestnut,  whitewood,  or  sometimes 
the   red    (heart)    of   basswood,    if   it   seems 


FIG.   1. — F.^GREINEK'S    rack   FOR   NAILINCi    WIDE    FRAMES. 


hard),  the  three  nails  at  each  end  will  Lold 
the  top-bar  very  securely. 

The    bottom-bar   need    not    be    nailed    as 
strongly.     Two  li  nails,  16  wire,  will  hold  it 
in   such    timber    as   mentioned.     It    shoukl 
curve    slightly  upward,  and    heie    is   where 
that  kink  comes  in.     Fig.  1  shows  wheiv  and 
how  the  nails  should  be  driven,     if  they  just 
hit  the  inside  edge  of  the  end-piece,  ant<  are 
set  slanting^as  shown,  then  driven  home  so 
the  head  is  'sunken  into  the  wood,  the  bot- 
tom-bar will  spring  in  or  have  the  upward 
curve  needed.     The  top-bar  may  be  manipu- 
lated in  the  same  fashion— that  is,  should  ii 
have  an  upward  curve.     By  proper  nalliDi;- 
it  may  be    drawn  down  so    it  will    become 
straight    or    even    curve    downward      This 
needs  some  experience,  but  is  not  difficult  to 
learn.     We   ought  to   take  a  good   deal    of 
pains  in  nailing  these  frames,  for  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  last  a  lifetime  at  least. 
As  I  make  my  wide 
frames,  the  last  thin  si- 
done  is  nailing  on  the 
separator,  a  plain  thin 
board  a  scant  |  in(;li 
narrower    than     the 
section  is  tall.     It  can 
be    properly    space  I 
Ijyeye,  and  six  smooth 
wire  nails  I  inch  long 
hold     it     well.      The 
shell  which  is  to  hold 
the  frames  is  just  like 
a    shallow     hive;     in 
fact,  by  substituting, 
regular   shallow 
frames   may  be  used 
for  a  brood-chamber 
or  extracting-super. 

If  the  super  is 
roomy  enough  it  will 
be  well  to  provide  a 
double  bee-space  at 
one  side  of  it  as  can 
])e  seen  in  Fig.  3, 
showing  hive,  super, 
FIG.  2. — greiner's  super  PROVIDED  WITH  WIDE  FRAMES.  and   wide  ^frame    as 
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J.    n.    MILLER  S    APIARY    NEAK   LuS    ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA. 


used  in  my  yards.  When  the  wide  frames 
are  tilled  with  boxes  they  are  placed  in  the 
super,  commencing  on  the  side  where  the 
double  bee-space  is  provided  and  then 
wedged  up.  I  never  learned  the  knack  of 
using  the  little  springs  to  hold  the  frames 
and  sections  snugly  together.  Wedges  do 
not  entirely  satisfy  me,  although  they  are 
cheap,  and  easily  applied  and  removed.  I 
believe  tightening-screws  would  be  better. 
These  ought  to  go  thi-ough  the  side  wall  of 
the  super  opposite  the  side  with  the  double 
bee-space.  It  would  require  three  for  each 
super.  I  should  be  glad  if  they  could  be 
procured. 

The  wide  frame  protects  the  honey- boxes 
most  perfectly  on  all  sides  against  being  be- 
smeared with  propolis  by  the  bees,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  expensive  method. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


BEE-KEEPING   IN    CALIFORNIA. 


A  Successful  Apiary  just  Outside  of  Los 
Angeles. 


BY   li.    S.    K.    BENNETT. 


Were  you  ever  at  work  in  your  apiary  anil 
wished  to  be  in  the  city'.'  Have  you  desired 
to  see  the  busy  streets  and  life  of  a  large 
city,  and  still  be  among  a  hundred  cities  of 
your  own?  Most  California  apiaries  are  not- 
ed for  their  isolation,  situated  mostly  in  the 
wild-brush  hills  for  best  honey  production; 
and,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  so  lonely  that  a 
sight  of  the  city  would  be  a  real  pleasure. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  a  furniture-polisher,  was 
fortunate  in  locating  his  apiary  on  a  hillside 


a  few  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  at  such  an 
altitude  that  one  can  readily  see  the  tine 
buildings  and  the  I'esults  of  activity  of  a  busy 
and  gi'owing  city,  and  still  have  his  apiary 
among  the  best  of  honey-yielding  tiora. 

Mr.  Miller,  having  business  to  attend  to  in 
the  city,  desired  a  near  location,  and  holds 
the  honor  of  the  nearest  producing  apiary 
here.  He  started  with  some  30  colonies  and 
increased  to  100,  all  in  Dovetailed  8  and  10 
Hotfman-frame  hives,  laid  out  in  terraces  or 
steps  on  the  hillside,  and  produced  both  ex- 
tracted and  comb  honey  of  excellent  quality. 

His  honey-house,  as  shown,  is  14X14,  con- 
structed of  framework  covered  with  burlap. 
The  floor  forms  a  platform  even  with  the 
flrst  terrace,  and  thus  makes  a  cellar  for  his 
honey-tanks  below. 

Mr.  Miller  has  since  branched  out  —  has 
sold  this  location,  and  now  has  an  apiary 
more  distant  from  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
keeps  800  or  more  colonies,  and  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  the  business. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BEES  BURIED  IN  PITS. 


Why  no  Extra  Ventilation  is  Necessary  in 
a  Sandy  Soil. 


In  an  article  entitled  "Helpful  Hints  in 
Extensive  Bee-keeping"  in  Bee-keejyers'  Re- 
view for  March,  Mr.  E.  D.  Townseud  says, 
"The  pits  have  no  ventilation;  and  when  the 
bees  are  removed,  the  hives  and  combs  are 
quite  damp  and  moldy."  I  have  seen  other 
accounts  of  the  same  condition  of  the  bees, 
and,  I  think,  the  same  lack  [of  ventilation. 
Will  you   please   explain  why  it   is  that  so 
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many,  in  building  bee-cellars,  insist  that  they 
be  dry  and  well  ventilated.     An  answer  in 
Gleanings  would  be  very  much  appreciat- 
ed. E.  Meaker. 
.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

[As  the  above  question  was  addressed  to 
Dr.  Miller,  his  reply  follows.— Ed.] 

It  does  look  a  little  contradictory  to  have 
ventilated  dryness  on  one  hand  and  unven- 
tiiated  damnness  on  the  other,  and  yet  each 
considered  all  right  for  wintering  bees.  No 
wonder  you  want  the  two  things  reconciled. 

I  don't  believe  bees  can  live  without  air. 
The  importance  of  fresh  air  for  the  human 
family — and  abundance  of  fresh  air  at  that 
— is  only  beginning  to  be  understood  proper- 
ly, and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  bee-keepers 
correctly  estimate  the  importance  of  pure  air 
for  their  bees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ill  effect  of  damp- 
ness, per  sc,  upon  bees  in  winter  is  probably 
overestimated.  More  than  one  bee-cellaV 
has  water  running  through  it,  the  effect  be- 
ing helpful  rather  than  harmful.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  when  a  cellar  is  damp  and  moldy, 
the  bees  ilo  not  winter  well  in  it— not  because 
the  cellar  is  damp,  but  because  the  air  is 
poor,  and  the  dampness  shows  that  the  cel- 
lar is  not  well  ventilated. 

Ac  a  certain  temperature,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  45  degrees,  bees  are  very 
nearly  dormant;  and  at  that  temperature 
they  require  only  a  small  amount  of  air 
That  amount  of  air  will  work  through  the 
walls  of  a  bee-pit  in  any  reasonably  porous 
soil.  The  pit  keeps  the  temperature  quite 
even,  and,  if  arranged  to  keep  near  45,  the 
small  amount  of  air 
will  suffice.  When  Mr. 
Townsend  says  there 
is  "no  ventilation"  he 
probably  does  not  mean 
that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  change  of 
air,  but  that  he  has 
made  no  special  provi- 
sion for  ventilation. 
There  may  he  such  a 
thing  as  a  pit  with  no 
ventilation,  as  where 
the  soil  is  a  stiff,  im- 
pervious clay;  but,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed, 
bees  sealed  up  in  such 
a  pit  will  die. 

The  special  advan- 
tage of  a  pit  is  that  it 
keeps  at  an  even  tem- 
perature, bees  winter- 
ing in  spite  of  the 
dampness,  because  kept 
constantly  at  the  point 
where  the  least  ven- 
tilation is  needed.  Set  such  a  pit  against  a 
cellar  that  by  any  means  is  kept  just  as  even 
in  temperature  (hard  thing  to  have  such  a 
cellar),  and  at  the  same  time  well  ventilated, 
and  I'd  choose  the  cellar.  Guess  I'd  take 
the  cellar  anyhow,  even  if  not  quite  so  even. 

C.  C.  Miller. 


[If  we  are  correct,  successful  wintering  in 
clamps  or  pits  is  possible  only  in  sandy  soils 
that  are  porous  in  their  nature,  letting  water 
drain  away  and  more  or  less  of  air  to  perco- 
late through  them.  If  there  is  any  case 
where  successful  pit  wintering  has  been  se- 
cured in  a  heavy  clay  soil  we  should  like  to 
hear  of  it.  This  may  explain  why  some  can 
get  along  wiih  no  ventilation  and  others  not. 

A  uniform  temperature  of  45  degrees  in- 
duces a  quiescent  sleep  bordering  on  a  semi- 
hibernation  where  very  little  air  is  consum- 
ed and  very  little  food  as  well.  If  the  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained  at  this  point  not 
much  air  will  be  required;  but  where  the 
thermometer  varies  considerably,  then  a 
great  deal  of  ventilation  is  needed. — Ed.] 


BEE  KEEPING  IN  FLORIDA. 
A  Vi.sit  at  the  Home  of  G.  O.  Poppleton. 

BY    FRED   W.    MUTH. 


The  picture  of  Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton  among 
his  bees  gives  one  an  idea  of  his  migratory 
apiaries,  and  at  the  same  time  portrays  an 
excellent  likeness  of  our  old  friend  when 
working  with  his  little  pets  the  honey-bees. 

When  the  honey-tiow  at  his  home  yards 
proves  a  failure,  or  even  if  it  does  not  come 
up  to  his  expectation  or  his  liking,  he  inva- 
riably shifts  his  apiary  either  up  or  down 
the  Indian  River,  often  for  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  until  he  reaches  a  spot  in  that  beauti- 
ful country  that  he  considei's  suitable  for 
him  and  his  bees.     For  this  part  of  the  woi'k 


O.   O.   POrPLETON  AAIONG  HIS  BEES,  AT  STUART,   FLORIDA. 


he  is  well  equipped,  having  a  lai'ge  launch 
that  will  hold  some  60  hives  of  bees,  as  well 
as  a  barge  that  will  tow  an  entire  apiai'y  at 
a  time.  Mr.  Poppleton  is  an  eflicient  pilot. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  trip  I  made  with  him 
on  his  launch  Thelma,  from  Fort  Pierce  to 
his   home   at  Stuart,  Fla.     We  called  upon 
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our  friend  Harry  E.  Hill,  of  Fort  Pierce,  who 
generously  invited  us  to  stroll  with  him 
through  his  pineapple  plantation;  and  after 
I  had  been  more  than  satisfied  with  some  of 
the  finest  of  that  fruit,  Harry  loaded  us  down 
with  the  fruit,  which  was  laid  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  Those  pineapples  afforded  the  fin- 
est refreshment  on  our  trip;  and  1  will  say 
here  that  the  pineapples  we  buy  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  that  have  been  shipped 
from  the  South,  can  not  begin  to  compare 
with  that  delicious  fruit  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  plant  when  ripe. 

We  prize  that  picture  of  our  friend  Pop- 
pleton  very  highly,  for  it  is  so  natural  to  see 
him  among  his  bees,  just  as  one  might  find 
at  any  time  when  calling  upon  him. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


HIVE-MAKING. 


A  Beginner's  Experience  in  Getting   Bees 
Out  of  Trees;  a  New  Bee- veil. 


BY  E.    C.    BRITTON. 


The  photograph  shows  some  hives  which  I 
made  last  week.  The  one  in  the  foreground 
is  made  of  straw.  It  has  a  bottom-board  20 
inches  square,  a  wood  frame  inside  of  the 
hive,  with  a  hole  in  top  and  a  stand  to  place 
over  the  hive,  so  as  to  put  a  bee-space  board 


HOME-MADE   DOVETAILED   HIVES   AND   STRAW   SKEP. 


ou  top  for  the  super.  I  made  it  all,  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  having  an  old-fashioned  straw 
hive.  I  will  put  it  in  a  small,  house  with 
open  front  and  the  back  on  hinges,  so  as  to 
let  down  in  summer.  I  bought  ten  Dovetail- 
ed hives  in  the  flat.     I  made  one  myself,  but 


would  not  advise  any  one  to  do  it  unless  he 
has  plenty  of  time  and  would  be  contented 
with  a  poorer  hive.  The  parts  can  not  be 
made  as  accurately  as  those  in  the  machine- 
made  ones,  and  the  frames  will  not  hang 
alike— some  neai'er  than  others,  and  so  on. 

The  tall  hive  in  the  background  is  an  old 
box  hive,  which  I  found  at  "  the  old  home." 
It  was  there  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  found  two 
of  them  there,  and  both  would  have  had  bees 
in  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wax-moths. 
I  captured  my  first  swarm  on  a  neighbor's 
apple-tree  last  June,  and  have  taken  two 
from  houses  and  two  from  the  inside  of  oth- 
er trees,  making  five  in  all.  I  have  divided 
some,  so  you  see  I  have  been  making  quite 
an  increase  in  the  last  six  months — for  a  be- 
ginner. 

The  last  colony,  in  an  old  apple-tree,  had 
30,000  bees  and  70  pounds  of  honey.  It  was 
a  lovely  day,  and  we  began  work  on  them 
about  11  A.M.,  after  paying  $1.25  for  them  to 
the  man  who  owned  the  land.  They  were 
Italian  bees,  and  great  workers.  The  en- 
trance was  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  I  took  an  ax  and  cut  a  hole  about  three 
feet  high  and  six  or  eight  inches  wide.  It 
was  a  great  sight.  The  tree  was  hollow,  and 
the  comb  was  about  2|  feet  high,  and  over  a 
foot  wide. 

After  taking  out  two  combs  and  wiring 
them  in  the  frames  I  put  an  old  bag  over  the 
top  of  the  comb 
inside  of  the  tree, 
so  the  queen 
would  not  escape, 
for  I  lost  the 
queen  in  the  oth- 
er tree  because 
she  went  away  up 
through  a  hollow 
where  I  could  not 
find  her.  After 
putting  all  the 
comb  in  the 
frames  (and  we 
had  a  pailful  of 
pieces  besides)  I 
pulled  out  the 
bag,  and  the 
queen  dropped 
down  on  the 
ground.  I  took 
her  and  put  her 
on  the  hive,  and 
she  crawled  down 
between  the 
frames  out  of 
sight  among  the 
bees.  We  used  a 
smoker  all  the 
time,  and  what 
bees  didn't  get 
on  the  comb  we 
put  into  the  hive 
by  the  handful.  The  last  bee — the  queen — in 
the  hive,  I  put  on  the  cover  and  placed  all  in 
my  automobile,  and  was  at  home  by  G  p.m. 

I  want  to  tell  about  my  bee-veil.  I  took 
an  old  straw  hat,  sewed  a  strip  about  four 
inches  wide,  of  mosquito  wire  netting,  ai"ound 
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it,  then  cotton  netting  below  that,  to  tuck  un- 
der my  coat.  The  advantage  of  the  wire 
netting  is,  the  wind  will  not  mow  it  against 
your  face  or  ears.  I  then  took  a  piece  of 
plain  glass,  2.^X5,  put  a  sti'ip  of  wire  netting 
around  it  for  a  border,  and  cut  a  hole,  just 
large  enough  in  front  of  the  netting  on  the 
hat  to  allow  me  to  sew  the  glass  into  it.  Just 
slip  on  the  hat,  any  time  you  wish  to  go 
among  the  bees,  and  you  will  see  better 
through  glass  and  not  have  to  look  through 
the  netting  all  the  time,  which  is  bad  for  the 
eyes. 
Canton,  Mass. 

[But  don't  you  have  trouble  with  the  glass 
getting  coated  with  vapor  from  the  breath? 
That  has  been  our  experience,  and  othei's 
have  reported  the  same  trouble.  — Ed.] 


A  LARGE  EARLY  SWARM. 

A  A'eil  with   a   Rubber  Cord  to  Draw  \i\> 
Around  tlie  Collar. 

BY    M.    L.    BREWEK. 


M.  L.   BREW  ER  S  FIRST  SWARM,  IN  CHARGE  OF  HIS  5-YEAR-OLD  HELPER. 


The  engraving  shows  my  tirst  swarm.  May 
17,  with  my  tive-year-old  helper,  Master 
Harold  Hazen,  of  Jonesville,  Mich.,  holding 
them  steady,  as  it  was  blowing,  and  they 
were  suspended  from  the  clothesline  for  the 
picture  after  they  were  brought  down  from 
the  ti'ee  where  they  clustered. 

In  the  May  15th  issue,  page  705,  Dr.  Miller 
describes  his  veil,  the  invention  of  his  sister- 
in-law.     We  have  used  one  of  that  style  for 

years,  but 
with  an  im- 
provemen  t 
which  we 
think  the 
good  doctor 
will  find  to 
his  advan- 
tage as  well 
as  conven- 
ience, doing 
away  with 
safety  -  pins. 
If  he  will  no- 
tice, the  veil 
our  helper 
wears  is  after 
his  pattern, 
but  with  a 
rubber  cord 
at  the  bottom 
that  draws 
snug  around 
the  c  o  1 1  a  r . 
which  is  eas- 
ily spread 
with  the 
hands  to  put 
over  the 
head.  When 
fitted  around 
the  collar,  no 
difference 
which  direc- 
tion the  bees 
come  from, 
they  do  not 
enter. 
Philo,  111. 


[It  would 
seem  as  if  the 
tight  band 
around  the 
neck  would 
be  less  com- 
fortable than 
Dr.  Miller's 
arrangement, 
but  we  may 
be  mistaken. 
-Ed.] 
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ALFILARELA,  OR  PIN  CLOVER. 


Erodiuin  Ciciitarium. 


BY  W.   K.  MORRISON. 


This  very  useful  bee-plant  has  received 
comparatively  little  notice  thus  far,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  forage-plants  in 
the  United  States,  covering  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  including  all  of  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
and  parts  of  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Texas. 
It  deserves  more  notice  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  Though  classed  as  a  weed  by 
some,  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  stock,  and  com- 
pares favorably  with  red  clover  in  nutritive 
value.  It  is  not  cultivated  at  all  anywhere, 
therefore  we  do  not  know  what  it  would  do 
under  intensive  culture.  The  seeds  stick  to 
the  fleeces  of  the  sheep,  and  by  this  means 
have  been  carried  far  and  wide  over  the 
West.  No  one  seems  to  have  tried  it  in  the 
South;  but  as  it  grows  well  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico  it  might  be  expected  to  do 
well  in  Florida.  The  Spanish  introduced  it 
accidentally  into  Mexico  from  old  Spain, 
and  the  Mission  Fathers  of  California  proba- 


yields    considei'able    honey,  but    it    is    more 
valuable  still  for  the  pollen  it  yields. 

Despite  its  names  it  is  not  a  clover  at  all, 
but  has  been  assigned  by  botanists  a  place 
with  the  common  geranium.  In  California 
and  Arizona  the  inhabitants  regard  it  as  a 
native  plant,  and  naturally  so,  as  it  is  as 
much  at  home  there  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 


A  SEASONS  WORK  AVITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarm  Control  and  Comh-honey  Production; 
Cellar  Wintering  of  Bees. 


BY  J.   E.  HAND. 


MAKING    IIAY    FUOM    ALFILAKELA. 


bly  brought  it  with  them  sticking  to  the 
hides  of  their  cattle  or  in  the  wool  of  their 
sheep. 

Altilarela  is  particularly  interesting  at 
this  time  now  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  undertaken  to  improve  some  of 
the  Western  ranges  which  have  been  over- 
cropped, for  the  cattle-raisers  have  a  high 
opinion  of  it  as  a  forage  for  all  kinds  of 
stock. 

The  Arizona  Experiment  Station  has  is- 
sued a  very  good  account  of  this  plant  in 
the  shape  of  a  special  bulletin  (No.  52)  from 
which  we  derive  ov;r  illustrations  and  some 
of  our  facts  as  regards  its  history. 

The  bee-keepers  of  the  West  would  be 
glad  to  see  Secretary  Wilson  do  something 
to  help  this  plant  to  survive  on  the  ranges, 
and  possibly  its  area  might  be  extended.     It 


Having  our  strongest  colonies  snugly  tu(;k- 
ed  in  their  winter  nest  we  will  next  turn  our 
attention  to  the  lighter  colonies  that  were 
chosen  for  cellar  wintering.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  win- 
ter a  colony  of  bees  out  of  doors  that  is  light 
either  in  bees  or  stores:  however,  sui^h  colo- 
nies will  winter  as  well  in  a  dry  warm  cellar 
as  will  a  stronger  colony.  We  will  flrst  place 
under  each  colony  to  be  wintered  in  the  cel- 
lar an  empty 
super  5  inches 
deep,  with  a 
tight  bottom, 
and  the  sides 
well  ventilat- 
ed with  wire 
screen.  T  h i s 
fiiruishes  an 
;iir-cham  be  r 
for  V  e  n  t  i  I  a  - 
tion,  and  at 
the  same  time 
prevents  the 
bees  fi'oiu  fly- 
ing o^it  of  the 
hives  and  per- 
ishing on  the 
cellar  bottom, 
and  does  away 
with  the  nui- 
sance of  hav- 
ing the  bees 
fly  out  of  the 
hives  at  the  least  jar,  as  they  have  a  habit 
of  domg  while  carrying  them  in  and  out  of 
the  cellar.  It  is  also  a  safeguard  against 
the  depredations  of  mice,  which  often  an- 
noy the  bees  in  the  cellar,  causing  many  to 
leave  the  hives  only  to  become  lost  and  per- 
ish on  the  cellar  bottom. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  method  of 
confining  the  bees  to  the  hives  while  winter- 
ing in  the  cellar  are  many,  and  no  one  should 
take  the  risk  of  allowing  his  bees  to  leave  the 
hives  while  confined  in  the  cellar  during  win- 
ter. Bees  that  are  kept  so  long  in  confine- 
ment have  a  strong  desire  for  flight,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  feces,  and 
will  leave  the  hives  in  great  numbers.  Colo- 
nies are  often  greatly  weakened  from  this 
cause,  and  the  bee-keeper  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  bees  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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Haviug  a  ventilated  air-chamber  under 
each  hive  we  will  next  proceed  to  carry  them 
into  the  cellar  and  tier  them  up  one  above 
the  other  as  high  as  we  can  reach  comfort- 
ably. This  job  is  quickly  done,  and,  with  a 
perfectly  dry  cellar,  with  a  temperature  rang- 
ing between  40  and  45°,  with  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation, we  have  every  reason  to  expect  eve- 
ry colony  to  come  out  in  the  spring  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  condi- 
tion, especially  since 
their  winter  stores 
are  composed  largely 
of  sugar  syrup,  as 
bees  endure  long  con- 
finement much  better 
when  wintei'ed  on 
stores  of  sugar  syrup 
than  with  stores  of 
honey.  However, 
bees  that  are  winter- 
ed in  the  cellar 
should  have  at  least 
one  Hight  during  Feb- 
ruary if  the  weather 
is  suitable.  With  our 
bees  all  in  their  win- 
ter quarters  our  sea- 
son's work  with  them 
is  ended,  and  it  is 
with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  satisfaction 
that  we  look  back- 
ward over  the  past 
season's  wox'k  in  the 
apiai'y,  knowing  that 
we  have  done  the 
very  best  we  could; 
and  in  closing  our 
series  of  articles  on 
the  subject  of  comb- 
honey  production 
and  swarm  control 
we  will  say  that, 
while  we  perhaps  de- 
rive moi'e  real  plea- 
sure from  the  pursuit 
of  bee-keeping  than 
from  any  other 
branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry, yet  we  have 
to  confess  that  profit 
has  been  the  actuat- 
ing principle  with  us; 
and  how  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  profit  with 
the  least  possible  ex- 
pense has  been  our 
study  for  years.  Our 
motto  has  been,  not 
how  can  we  get  the 
largest  individual 
yield  per  colony  fx'om 

a  few  colonies  of  bees  by  expending  a  great 
amount  of  labor,  but  at  how  little  expense 
for  labor  and  capital  can  we  exhaust  the  hon- 
ey resources  of  our  location?  This  is  the 
paramount  issue  that  should  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  every  honey-producer  of  to-day. 
At  the  present  time  labor  cuts  a  greater  fig- 


ure in  the  cost  of  honey-production  than  cap- 
ital, therefore  every  labor-saving  method  re- 
duces the  cost  of  honey- production  and  mer- 
its the  careful  consideration  of  every  produc- 
er of  honey. 

Our  improved  methods  of  hive  manipula- 
tion not  only  redui'e  the  cost  of  honey-pro- 
duction fully  a  half,  but  they  enable  the  api- 
arist to  keep   twice   as  many  bees  with  the 


ALFILARELA   IN   ARIZONA. 

same  amount  of  labor  expended,  thus  dou- 
bling his  income  from  his  bees. 

Regarding  the  hive-lifting  device,  too  much 
can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  this  labor-saving 
invention,  as  it  does  away  with  the  disagree- 
able backaching  work  of  lifting  hives,  and 
hives  can  be  handled  more  rapidly  than  by 
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hand.  To  give  the  reader  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
hives  can  be  handled  by  this  device  we  will 
take  a  pile  of  five  sections  of  our  hive,  weigh- 
ing 125  lbs.,  and  with  our  naachine  we  will 
separate  each  section  in  the  pile  and  place  a 
honey-board  between  each  two  sections  in 
less  than  thirty  seconds. 

We  would  especially  call  your  attention  to 
our  rapid  system  of  perfectly  filling  the  sec- 
tions with  foundation,  which  holds  the  foun- 
dation always  in  the  center  of  the  sections 
regardless  of  whether  the  hive  is  level  or  not. 
When  we  say  "perfectly  filled"  we  mean 
that  the  sections  are  so  nearly  filled  with 
foundation  that  no  bee  can  ever  get  hold  of 
the  edge  to  gnaw  it  out  and  cause  popholes 
in  the  cornei's  of  the  section  of  honey;  and 
the  foundation  will  not  buckle,  even  though 
the  sections  are  out  of  true.  By  this  method 
one  man  can  do  the  work  of  four  with  any 
hot-plate  machine,  and  it  insures  a  section  of 
honey  firmly  fastened  on  four  sides;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  supers  filled  with  foundation 
by  this  method  may  be  safely  shipped  by 
freight  or  hauled  to  out-apiaries,  for  the 
foundation  can  not  be  jarred  out  by  rough 
handling.  We  have  a  good  hot-plate  foun- 
dation-fastener which  we  will  give  to  any 
one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

Our  system  of  finishing  all  our  sections 
over  a  feeder  insures  a  uniform  filling  of 
them,  and  eliminates  the  nuisance  of  light- 
weight sections  that  are  capped  at  the  close 
of  a  short  honey-How  and  before  they  are 
perfectly  filled  out.  We  could  not  produce 
fancy  comb  honey  in  our  location  by  the 
usual  methods  in  vogue. 

Again,  our  method  of  using  two  queens  in 
a  hive  up  to  the  time  of  putting  on  the  sec- 
tions, together  with  a  super  of  extracting- 
combs  above  the  brood-chamber  forces  the 
bees  to  store  all  the  honey  that  may  be  gath- 
ered previous  to  the  main  honey-flow  in  the 
extracting-combs,  since  the  fertility  of  the 
queen  is  in  excess  of  the  room  in  the  brood- 
chamDers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  instincts 
of  the  bees  to  store  all  their  honey  above  the 
brood,  we  place  these  extracting-supers,  full 
of  honey,  below  the  brood-chamber  after  the 
bees  have  begun  work  in  the  sections,  thus 
compelling  the  bees  through  their  instincts 
to  store  practically  all  the  honey  in  the  sec- 
tions. By  our  system  of  manipulating  the 
sections  of  the  brood-chambers  of  our  hives, 
taking  from  and  adding  to  the  same  as  oc- 
casion requires,  thus  at  all  times  giving  the 
queens  plenty  of  room,  and  by  removing  the 
top  brood-section  whenever  any  considerable 
amount  of  honey  shall  be  stored  therein,  and 
always  placing  such  honey  directly  under 
the  brood-chamber,  where  it  will  be  quickly 
removed  and  stored  in  the  sections,  we  are 
able  to  keep  the  brood  and  bees  together, 
giving  us  strong  colonies  that  are  constantly 
becoming  stronger  as  the  season  advances. 
Compare  this  with  other  methods  of  so-call- 
ed swarm  control. 

Imagine  an  artificial  swarm  made  June  10 
to  15,  without  any  hatching  brood  in  the 
hive  for  the  next  three  weeks;  what  kind  of 


condition  would  such  a  colony  of  bees  be  in 
for  best  work  in  the  sections  during  basswood 
bloom.  They  would  be  mere  nuclei  compar- 
ed with  our  mammoth  colonies;  and  yet  the 
advocates  of  this  system  make  the  broad 
claim  that  they  get  stronger  colonies  of  bees 
by  this  method  of  artificial  swarming  than 
it  is  possible  to  get  by  any  other  system.  In 
applying  our  system  to  out-apiaries  the  home 
yard  is  used  to  draw  out  and  finish  the  sec- 
tions, and  the  out-apiaries  furnish  the  ex- 
tracted honey  to  finish  ofl"  the  seetions  at  the 
close  of  the  honey-flow. 

The  object  of  these  articles  is  to  eliminate 
all  the  uncertainties  pei'taining  to  the  pursuit 
of  bee-keeping,  and  place  it  on  a  solid  basis 
as  compared  with  other  business  ventures. 

There  is  no  such  word  as  "luck  "  as  appli- 
ed to  bee-keeping,  since  every  effect  has  its 
preceding  cause;  and  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  your  business  will  as 
surely  result  in  success  in  honey-production 
as  it  will  in  any  other  branch  of  rural  indus- 
try. It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  bees  can  not 
be  wintered  with  the  same  degree  of  certain- 
ty that  attends  the  wintering  of  any  other 
farm  stock. 

A  careful  observance  of  every  detail  as  set 
forth  in  these  two  articles  on  wintering  bees 
will  enable  any  bee-keeper  to  winter  his  bees 
with  the  same  assurance  of  success  that  there 
is  in  wintering  his  poultry  or  sheep.  Every 
writer  is  supposed  to  write  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  own  location;  however,  since  the 
manipulations  of  the  sectional  hive  can  be 
varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  and 
every  location  where  bees  are  kept,  they 
should  be  governed  by  location,  time,  and 
duration  of  the  honey-flow.  There  are,  in- 
deed, few  locations  so  poor  that  comb  honey 
can  not  be  produced  at  a  handsome  profit  by 
the  methods  set  forth  in  this  series  of  articles. 
"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  is 
our  motto;  and  if  our  methods  as  described 
in  these  articles  will  prove  as  helpful  to  others 
as  they  have  proven  to  ourselves,  which  we 
doubt  not,  then  we  shall  indeed  feel  that  our 
labors  have  not  been  in  vain. 

To  my  bee-keeping  friends  and  colaborers 
along  the  lines  of  solving  the  intricate  prob- 
lems of  apiculture,  I  bid  you  a  hearty  God- 
speed and  extend  unto  you  one  and  all,  of 
whatever  race  or  nationality,  the  right  hand 
of  fraternal  fellowship  and  good  will,  be- 
lieving that,  in  a  multitude  of  counselors, 
there  is  wisdom. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


HOW    BEES    ARE    WINTERED    IN   A 
COLLEGE  DORMITORY. 


BY   GEO.  W.  PHILLIPS. 


The  wintering  of  bees  was  always  an  in- 
teresting problem  to  me.  I  was  born  in  the 
tropics,  and  lived  for  22  years  in  Jamaica, 
the  country  of  my  birth.  There  we  have  no 
winter,  nor  any  thing  corresponding  to  it; 
but  for  twelve  months  in  the  year  the  sun- 
shine of  summer  beams  upon  us.  We  do, 
however,  have  a  continuous  rainy  spell,  com- 
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ing  somewhere  about  the  month  of  Novem 
ber,  and  often  whole  apiaries  will  succumb 
to  the  unfavorable  conditions.  This  was  one 
of  the  strong  arguments  my  friends  urged 
against  me  when  1  dt  cided  to  launch  out  in- 
to the  bee  business.  But  1  knew  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  somewhere,  and  that  if  this 
"something"  cuuld  be  found  and  remedied, 
the  bees  would  not  die.  When  the  Novem- 
l)er  rains  began  to  fall  my  bees  were  in  good 
condition  for  the  experiment.  Rather  than 
run  any  risks  I  removed  some  weaker  colo- 
nies right  into  our  house,  and  I  lost  not  one 
colony  during  that  rainy  spell.  The  problem 
had  been  solved. 

Now,  the  subject  of  wintering  has  always 
appealed  to  me  in  much  the  same  way.  As 
manager  of  the  Root  Co.'s  apiaries  a  few 
years  ago  I  often  racked  my  brain  to  find  some 
expeditious  plan  by  which  bees  could  be 
tided  through  the  months  of  cold  weather. 
Outdoor  wintering  is  ideal  in  that  the  bees 
have  always  Nature's  provisions  of  air  and 
sunlight  —  ideal,  because  on  every  warm 
sunshiny  day  they  may  get  the  advantage  of 
one  of  those  cleansing  flights  so  necessary  to 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  hive — ideal,  be- 
cause the  colonies  are  nut  removed  from  their 
summer  stands,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
mix-up  in  the  spring.  But  in  other  respects 
outdoor  wintering  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. The  rigor  of  the  northern  winters 
and  the  consequent  effect  upon  bees  wintered 
outdoors,  the  excessive  amount  of  stores  re- 
quired —  these  and  other  detrimental  effects 
of  the  system  are  too  well  known  to  need 
elaboration. 

On  the  other  hand,  cellar  wintering  also 
has  its  distinct  advantages:  Weaker  colonies 
may  be  pulled  through;  a  smaller  amount  of 
stores  consumed;  the  northern  icy  blasts 
evaded,  etc.  But  cellar  wintering  has  its  se- 
vere disadvantages  too:  The  foul  dank  air; 
the  enforced  and  prolonged  confinement  of 
the  bees;  the  fecal  exudations  I'endering  the 
hives  well  nigh  untenable;  the  bushels  of 
dead  and  dying  bees  strewn  about  the  hives 
and  floor — all  these  are  grave  features  atten- 
dant upon  indoor  wintering. 

Now,  is  it  not  logical  to  seek  out  a  system 
whereby  the  best  features  of  the  above  meth- 
ods might  be  brought  together?  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  find  such  a  system?  And  if  so,  then 
are  we  not  ready  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  winter  problem?  Such  a  system  1  think 
I  have  hit  upon.  May  be  I  have  not.  Any 
way,  the  idea  needs  perfecting,  and  amid  the 
stress  of  my  college  life  I  can  but  give  the 
idea  to  the  bee-keeping  fraternity,  and  trust 
that  others  will  give  it  the  time  and  thought 
necessary  for  its  development. 

I  live  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  college  dor- 
mitory, and  for  two  years  have  kept  bees 
near  the  desk  in  my  study.  One  of  the  col- 
onies is  in  a  Root  ten-frame  observatory  hive 
(I  may  mention  here  that  Prof.  C.  W.  Cham- 
berlain, of  our  physics  department,  has  an 
onttit  exactly  like  my  own,  and  has  been 
conducting  like  experiments  at  his  private 
dwelling.  Our  results  are  in  precise  accord). 
I  need  not  say  that  the  presence  of  bees  in  a 


dwelling-room  caused  univers.nl  comment, 
indeed,  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good 
the  curator  demanded  that  they  be  removed 
at  once;  but  by  respectfully  asserting  that  1 
knew  a  little  more  alwut  the  thorny  creatures 
than  did  the  learned  gentleman,  and  by  as- 
suming the  responsibility  fur  any  damage 
that  might  be  inliicted  upon  the  student  pub- 
lic, I  was  permitted  to  retain  my  pets.  No 
damage  has  yet  been  inflicted,  although  I 
have  had  as  many  as  six  interested  feminine 
spectators  at  a  time  — and  destitute  alike  of 
smoker  and  veil. 

In  such  a  room,  for  the  second  year  I  have 
wintered  my  glass  hive  of  bees.     The  hive 
with  its  entrance  contracted  is  placed  on  a 
stand  the  same  height  as  the  window-sill,  and 
the  window  is  then  drawn  down  so  as  to  rest 
firmly  on  the  alighting-board.     This  alight- 
mg- board  is  so  built  that  the  egress  is  abso- 
lutely outside    the    room,  and   no  stray  bee 
can   enter   the    apartment.     The  window  is 
wider  than  the  alighting-board.     This  leaves 
a  space  on  either  side  which  must  be  blocked 
m  order  to  keep  the  draft  out  of  the  room. 
My  rooms  are  heated  with  hot  water.     This 
year  I  had  extra  radiation  put  in  so  that  the 
temperature  has  frequently  been  as  high  as 
80°.     See,  then,  the  results  effected:  The  body 
of  the  hive  has  been    kept   perfectly  warm 
and  cosy,  and  thus  all  the  finest  results  of 
cellar  wintering    have    been  attained,  while 
the  entrance  of  the  hive  has  been  in  direct 
communication  with  the  open  air,  and  thus 
all  the  benefits  of  outdoor  wintering    have 
been  enjoyed.     Didn't  the  bees  suffer  from 
the  unorthodox  heat?    No,  sir;  they  enjoyed 
it  -  at  least,  they  seemed  to,  for   they  were 
enabled  from  time  to  time  to  leave  the  clus- 
ter and  stroll  about  the  outside  combs.     Did 
they  not  become  excited  and  indulge  in  mid- 
winter   flights?     Not  a  bit.     The  chilly  cur- 
rents of  air  blowing  aiiross  the  entrance  pro- 
duced a  i-estraining  effect.     Anybody  can  see 
that  the  arguments  against  heat  in  cellar  win- 
tering will  not  apply  here.     In  the  cellar  the 
air  is  warm    and    ftetid.     The   excited    bees 
rush  out  into  a  flying  temperature.     Here, 
while  the  hive  is  warm  and  comfortable,  out- 
side is  the  cold  fresh  atmosphere  of  winter 
But  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  bees  fly 
when  a  warm  day  comes. 

Let  me  say  that,  after  having  worked  with 
bees  in  different  countries  and  under  varied 
conditions,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  some 
sort  of  practical  house- apiary  is  a  thing  en- 
tirely feasible.  In  the  tropics  I  have  had  my 
veranda  upstairs  straining  beneath  the  weight 
of  three-story  sixteen-frame  colonies.  I  could 
work  with  these  colonies  when  floods  of  rain 
were  deluging  the  apiary  outdoors.  And  in 
this  northern  region,  where  bees  and  bee- 
masters  are  continually  at  the  mercy  of  shift- 
ing climatic  conditions;  where  the  work  of 
the  apiary  is  constantly  being  hindered  by 
heat  and  cold,  and  wind  and  rain,  would  it 
not  facilitate  mattei's  to  adopt  artificial  mea- 
sures—  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
greenhouse  men— for  bringing  about  as  near- 
ly as  possible  the  normal  state  of  things? 
Denison  University,  O. 
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[This  article  was  written  late  last  spring; 
but  as  it  was  then  a  little  out  of  season  we 
have  held  it  as  we  have  held  other  articles 
on  wintering. 

We  saw  Mr.  Phillips  a  few  days  ago,  and  he 
reported  that  this  colony,  while  he  was  away 
on  his  vacation,  gathered  $5.00  worth  of  hon- 
ey, and  that  the  colony  Prof.  Chamberlain  had 
in  his  room  gathered  75  lbs.  of  tine  comb  hon- 
ey while  his  other  live  colonies,  wintered 
outdoors,  barely  survived  the  shock  of  last 
winter,  and  gathered  absolutely  nothing. 

Perhaps  thirty  years  ago  A.  I.  Root  tried 
a  similar  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  by 
putting  a  stove  in  a  house-apiary;  but  he  now 
says  he  did  not  keep  up  a  coiitimwus  fire; 
that  the  building  was  not  frost-proof.  Well, 
the  wintering  was  not  of  the  best.  It  is 
probable  that  the  occasional  fire  stirred  up 
the  bees  —  possibly  stai'ted  brood-rearing. 
Mr.  Phillips  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
regular  heat  at  somewhere  living-room  tem- 
perature. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bee-keeper  in  Michigan 
reported  that  a  colony  he  had  in  his  house 
with  an  entrance  to  the  outside  wintered  per- 
fectly, and  he  secured  a  big  yield  from  that 
colony.  We  desire  to  inquire  whether  there 
are  others  who  have  tried  the  experiment 
described  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

By  the  way,  he  reports  that  the  consump- 
tion of  stores  was  not  large,  and  that  the 
bees  seem  to  be  dormant—  almost  in  a  state 
of  sleep,  except  when  it  warmed  up,  when 
they  took  a  flight. — Ed.] 


BEECELLARS. 


Can  the  Atmosphere  be  Too  Dry  ?  The  Re- 
lation between  the  Size  of  the  Entrance 
and  the  Condition  of  the  Atmosphere. 


BY  ALLEN   LATHAM. 


Nothing  else  in  the  last  January  1st  num- 
ber of  Gleanings  impressed  me  so  sti'ongly 
as  what  Mr.  Alexander  had  to  say  on  p.  27 
about  a  cellar  that  was  too  dry  for  the  good 
of  the  bees.  If  some  person  of  less  experience 
and  mental  capacity  than  Mr.  Alexander  had 
offered  that  experience  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  some  error  had  crept  in  some- 
how. As  it  is,  we  assume  that  Mr.  Alexan- 
der gave  the  phenomenon  careful  and  dis- 
criminating study,  and  that  he  rightly  elim- 
inated every  thing  but  dryness  as  a  possible 
cause  for  the  uneasiness  of  the  bees  in  that 
dry  cellar. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  bees  rushed  for 
water  as  soon  as  they  had  opportunity  shows 
that  something  was  wrong;  and  this  fact, 
coming  as  a  supplement  to  the  statement  that 
the  honey  left  in  the  hives  was  gummy  lends 
strong  credence  to  all  Mr.  Alexander's  rea- 
soning. These  two  facts  of  observation  are 
the  only  ones  with  which  we  are  furnished 
whereby  we  can  judge  the  case  for  ourselves, 
and  decide  that  the  cellar  was  too  dry.  And, 
even  with  these,  something  tells  me  that  the 
cellar  was   simply  too  dry  for  the  hives  as 


they  were  left,  but  not  too  dry  for  them  as 
they  might  have  been  left. 

It  is  surely  a  revelation  to  most  of  us  that 
a  cellar,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  can 
be  too  dry,  though  an  artificially  too  dry  cel- 
lar might  be  easily  possible.  But  recogniz- 
ing the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  a  cellar 
naturally  too  dry,  it  now  remains  to  ask  our- 
selves how  much  the  fact  is  worth.  Surely, 
against  this  one  instance  of  a  cellar  too  dry, 
we  can  easily  name  many  of  cellars  too  wet. 
Against  this  one  instance  of  bees  wintering 
poorly  in  a  dry  cellar  we  can  place  hundreds 
of  cases  of  poor  wintering  in  a  wet  cellar; 
and,  therefore,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  in  most  cases,  and  for  the  majority  of 
us,  a  di'y  cellar  is  the  best  place  for  our  Lees, 
and  is  a  friend  rather  than  a  foe. 

My  own  cellar  is  extremely  dry  in  winter 
—  so  dry  that  lumber  seasons  beautifully  in 
it;  so  dry  that  vegetables  and-  fruits  become 
desiccated  and  shriveled  beyond  use  unless 
protected  from  the  cellar  atmosphere.  In 
spring  the  atmosphere  changes  so  as  to  be- 
come sufliciently  humid  to  keep  sections  in 
good  condition  to  fold  without  wetting.  In 
winter  the  air  is  so  well  ventilated  by  the 
draft  of  the  steam-heater,  though  no  window 
nor  door  nor  ventilator  is  open,  that  bees 
falling  to  the  floor  become  dry  and  brittle. 

Last  fall  I  placed  in  this  cellar  six  colonies 
which  I  had  in  single-walled  hives,  and  which 
I  did  not  care  to  protect  for  outside  winter- 
ing. They  were  placed  some  twenty  feet 
away  from  the  heater,  in  a  dark  corner,  with 
entrances  turned  to  the  wall.  When  taken 
out  late  in  March  they  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition— bees  healthy  and  combs  clean.  Two 
of  these  colonies  were  furnished  with  an  en- 
trance only  3  inches  long  by  §  inch  deep,  and 
not  one  of  them  had  an  entrance  nearly  as 
ample  as  I  furnish  the  colonies  left  outside. 

Now,  I  feel  almost  certain  that,  if  the  cel- 
lar had  been  damp,  those  bees  would  have 
suffered  from  dampness  in  the  hive,  and  been 
restless  from  overloaded  abdomens  long  be- 
fore March.  The  momentous  question  is, 
what  would  they  have  suffered  if  the  bottom- 
boards  had  been  removed  and  the  combs  ex- 
posed to  the  free  circulation  of  the  cellar  at- 
mosphere? Whatever  be  the  possible  facts, 
we  can  see  here  the  desirability  of  knowing 
something  definite  about  the  humidity  of  our 
cellars  and  of  governing  the  ventilation  of 
the  hive  interior  accordingly.  In  the  case  of 
a  damp  cellar  we  had  better  leave  bottoms 
off  or  give  ample  entrance.  In  the  case  of  a 
dry  cellar  we  had  better  curtail  the  entrance. 

That  bees  manufacture  water  in  digesting 
or  burning  honey  is  beyond  question.  That 
this  water  is  sufiicient  to  enable  the  bees  to 
dissolve  gummy  honey,  sugar  candy,  etc.,  is 
also  beyond  question.  That  if  the  atmos- 
phere robs  the  bodies  of  the  bees  of  this  wa- 
ter more  rapidly  than  it  is  replaced  through 
the  burning  of  honey,  bees  must  suffer,  and 
perhaps  starve,  I  concede.  I  have  myself 
seen  them  starve  in  a  dry  cellar  on  sugar 
candy,  leaving  the  candy  as  hard  and  dry  as 
a  brick. 

Allow  me  to  state  the  results  which  I  had 
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with  baby  nuclei  in  this  same  cellar  the  past 
winter,  since  they  offer  luore  facts  bearing 
on  the  matter.  The  readers  of  Gleanings 
will  recall  that,  during  the  past  year,  an  ar- 
ticle was  pul)lished  wtiich  depicted  my  meth- 
od of  wintering  baby  nuclei,  i.ast'  fall  I 
placed  9  (where  the  year  before  I  set  in  24) 
of  these  nuclei  in  the  wintering-case.  I  did 
not  raise  the  little  hives  from  their  bottom- 
boards  as  was  done  before,  anil  I  did  not  set 
them  out  for  any  mid-winter  flights  as  was 
done  before.  Otherwise  they  wei'e  treated 
as  were  the  24  from  which  I  set-  out  21  live 
ones  mostly  in  perfect  condition.  Of  these 
nine  only  two  were  in  even  fair  condition 
this  present  spring,  and  hve  were  absolutely 
dead.  The  little  hives  were  damp  and  fear- 
fully moldy,  though  this  cellar  is  so  dry. 
The  food  was  of  poor  heating  quality,  and 
more  was  consumed  than  on  the  preceding 
winter,  nearly  every  litile  hive  being  almost 
if  not  entirely  devoid  of  honey  or  syrup. 

A  tenth  baby  nucleus  was  treated  as  fol- 
lows: A  burlap  sack  was  laid  on  the  concrete 
cellar-bottom,  and  on  this  was  placed  a  shal- 
low dish  with  half  a  pound  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium above  it  on  a  wire  cloth.  Over  this 
dish  was  set  a  hive-body  with  a  horizontal 
partition  of  wire  cloth  upon  which  the  nu- 
cleus rested.  Then  another  dish  of  chloride 
was  placed  on  the  hive.  Over  all  was  laid 
another  sack,  and  above  that  a  Mat  board 
with  empty  hive-bodies  holding  the  same 
down.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  little 
hive  was  shut  away  from  the  cellar  air  ex- 
cept as  it  could  tind  its  way  through  the  pores 
of  the  wood  and  the  fibers  of  the  cloth.  The 
dry  air  of  the  cellar  was  made  still  drier  by 
the  presence  of  the  dishes  of  chloride. 

Incidentally  I  might  mention  that,  in  the 
empty  hive- body,  above  this  arrangement  I 
placed  a  somewhat  larger  nucleus  with  my 
best  breeding-queen.  Cover  was  placed  on 
this  hive- body,  shutting  in  the  nucleus  with 
only  natural  entrance  of  hive-bottom  to  fur- 
nish air  to  the  bees  of  nucleus  which  had  en- 
trance I  by  5.  This  nucleus  was  set  out  for 
one  flight  in  January,  and  wintered  without 
the  loss  of  ten  bees  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  wished  to  test  with  the  tenth  nucleus 
whether  bees  need  air  in  winter  beyond  the 
small  amount  necessary  to  burn  or  oxidize 
the  honey,  aiming  to  take  up  excess  of  mois- 
ture with  the  calcium  chloride.  The  air 
about  this  nucleus  was  so  dry  that  bees  were 
easily  powdered  to  dust,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  winter  the  chloriiie  all  dissolv- 
ed, and  fully  a  pint  of  water  was  absorbed 
thereby.  In  January  the  chloride  was  about 
half  dissolved,  and  the  bees  very  quiet,  and 
apparently  in  tine  shape. 

Well,  I  fully  expected  to  take  out  those 
bees  in  April  in  perfect  condition;  but  I  must 
state  the  facts.  When  I  found  in  March  the 
other  nuclei  in  such  awful  (H)nditi'in,  I  had, 
perforce,  to  open  up  the  tenth.  I  found  90 
per  cent  of  the  bees  dead  outside  the  hive. 
About  half  a  dozen  bees  in  the  hive  showed 
signs  of  life.  The  queen  was  sluggishly  alive 
by  herself,  and  her  I  introduced  to  another 
nucleus  without,  a  queen.     The  food  left  in 


the  combs  was  not  at  all  gummy — was  rather 
watery  in  fact.  None  of  the  dead  bees  had 
distended  abdomens,  and  the  hive  was  sweet, 
and  entirely  free  from  mold.  This  tenth  nu- 
cleus ofl:'ered  a  striking  contrast  to  those  oth- 
ers, whose  hives  were  rankly  filthy  to  both 
sight  aud  smell. 

Here  we  have  a  problem.  Did  those  bees 
desert  their  hive  for  water?  Scarcely  possi- 
ble, yet  they  had  evidently  become  uneasy 
some  time  in  the  winter,  and  left  their  hive 
to  perish.  Their  food  showed  no  need  of 
water.  I  shall  try  this  winter  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  failure.  I  made  no  provision 
for  disposal  of  carbon  dioxide;  and  as  this 
sluggish  gas  gathered  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  hive- body,  in  which  part  the  entrance 
of  the  nucleus  was,  it  is  quite  possible  -that 
the  bees  suffered  from  that  cause — too  much 
nitrogen,  too  little  oxygen  to  burn  the  hon- 
ey, etc. 

Two  other  baby  nuclei  were  wintered  per- 
fectly, placed  in  hive-bodies,  no  attempt  be- 
ing made  to  ventilate  beyond  the  cracks  un- 
der and  above  the  bodies,  which  were  not 
stopped  with  burlap  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
tenth. 

I  realize,  as  I  offer  this  article,  that  it  set- 
tles no  question  with  definiteness,  and  that 
the  whole  matter  is  yet  to  be  solved.  But  I 
would  urge  the  fact  that  few  bee-keepers 
need  worry  about  their  cellars  being  too  dry. 
I  would  assert  here,  as  I  have  elsewhere,  that 
a  cellar  is  wet  or  dry  according  as  the  air  in 
it  is  wet  or  dry.  A  cellar  may  have  running 
water  in  it,  and  still  be  a  very  dry  cellar. 
Another  cellar  may  not  have  a  drop  of  water 
in  it,  and  yet  be  a  damp  cellar.  Do  not 
judge  a  cellar  by  the  condition  of  the  cellai'- 
bottom,  but  judge  it  by  the  action  of  its  at- 
mosphere. A  wet-bulb  and  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer may  be  worth  the  money  of  any 
apiarist  who  winters  his  bees  in  the  cellar. 
In  lieu  of  such  thermometer  a  person  can 
judge  a  cellar  largely  by  the  effect  of  its  at- 
mosphere upon  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  can 
be  laid  down  as  a  safe  rule  that  a  cellar  in 
which  apples  keep  crisp,  and  in  which  tur- 
nips and  potatoes  hold  their  weight,  is  a  damp 
cellar;  also  that  a  cellar  in  which  apples 
shrivel,  potatoes  and  turnips  lose  weight,  is 
a  dry  cellar.  The-  rapidity  with  which  the 
desiccating  of  the  vegetable  takes  place  marks 
the  degree  of  dryness  of  the  cellar  air. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  cellar  wintering  of 
bees,  having  always  practiced  outside  win- 
tering. 1  have,  however,  tried  a  colony  or 
two  at  various  times,  and  have  done  more  or 
less  experimentation.  I  think  it  will  be  safe 
to  say  that  a  bee-keeper  whose  cellar  is  good 
to  keep  potatoes  in  will  do  well  to  give  his 
colonies  large  entrances,  or  even  to  remove 
the  hive-bottoms;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
bee-keeper  whose  cellar  is  poor  for  keeping 
potatoes  openly  exposed  to  the  air  would  do 
well  to  allow  the  bees  a  small  entrance.  If 
the  cellar  be  extremely  dry  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  sprinkling  the  floor  occasionally 
with  a  garden-pot.  Surely,  a  dry  cellar  is 
more  easily  controlled  with  a  garden-pot  or 
sprinkler  than  a  wet  cellar  can  oe  controlled. 
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The  best  remedy  for  a  wet  cellar  is  a  steam 
heater  or  furnace — not  to  heat  the  cellar,  but 
to  heat  the  house  above.  This  heater  will 
draw  about  fifteen  tons  of  air  for  every  ton 
of  coal  burned,  and  all  this  air  must  enter 
the  cellar  and  finally  pass  up  the  chimney. 
It  will  enter  in  spite  of  closed  windows  and 
closed  doors,  and  it  will  keep  the  cellar  sweet 
and  dry.  Note,  all  who  use  heaters  and  fur- 
naces, how  quickly  the  cellar  feels  damp  aft- 
er the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out  in  spring. 

Do  not  follow  the  fool  advice  that  some 
one,  I  don't  now  remember  where  it  was, 
offered,  of  setting  an  oil-stove  in  your  cellar 
in  the  hope  of  drying  it.  The  drying  will  be 
but  temporary;  and  after  the  stove  is  put 
out,  the  air  will  be  damper  and  more  foul 
than  it  was  in  the  first  place. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


SELLING  HONEY. 


The  Importance  of  Retaining  the  Aroma. 


BY  K.  A.  BURNETT. 


It  is  becoming  better  understood  among 
the  consuming  classes  that  unripe  honey  is 
not  palatable;  therefore  the  chief  thing  now 
in  selling  honey  is  to  get  the  aroma  as  well 
as  the  appearance.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  Wisconsin  dealers,  or  those  in  any  of 
the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  seek  to 
put  their  honey  in  competition  with  that 
west  of  them.  The  trade  is  beginning  to 
discriminate  more  and  more  each  season 
with  regard  to  flavor  of  honey.  If  the  pro- 
ducer is  known  to  manage  the  product  of 
the  bees  so  as  to  get  this  aroma  to  the  ut- 
most he  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  mar- 
keting at  a  little  higher  price  than  his  neigh- 
bors—certainly it  will  be  taken  in  prefer- 
ence; and  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
honey  this  is  quite  an  advantage.  People 
buy  honey  because  it  is  more  than  a  sweet— 
they  buy  it  for  the  relish;  therefore  the  ripen- 
ing of  honey,  and  not  exposing  it  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  this 
delicate  aroma,  is  essential  in  getting  a  hon- 
ey that  the  market  wants.  This  volatile  oil, 
distilled  by  the  blossoms  which  secrete  the 
nectar,  is,  therefore,  the  chief  factor  in  sell- 
ing honey  produced  in  the  middle  States. 
This  fact  applies  equally  to  extracted  and 
comb  honey. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  retain  this  aroma  in  the  extracted 
form  than  in  the  comb,  perhaps  because  so 
many  bee-keepers  remove  the  honey  from 
the  comb  before  it  has  gone  through  the 
necessary  curing  process,  and  then  again  ex- 
posing it  to  the  atmosphere  to  remove  more 
of  the  water  and  thus  prevent  the  honey 
souring.  .    . 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  merit  m  the  ar- 
ticle for  sale  is  the  chief  factor.  When  the 
salesman  finds  that  he  has  something  that 
pleases  the  people  he  becomes  enthusiastic, 
and  this  causes  those  seeking  for  a  similar 
commodity  to  be  influenced  by  his  statement; 
and,  if  the  goods  warrant,  he  has  little  dif- 


ficulty in  making  a  second  sale  to  the  same 
party.  Honey  without  the  desired  flavor 
has  had  more  to  do  with  its  own  undoing 
than  any  other  one  thing  that  it  has  to  con- 
tend with.  We  have  had  many  instances  of 
this  in  our  business  by  people  buying  a 
nice-looking  case  of  comb  honey  for  their 
own  use,  and,  finding  it  very  different  from 
what  they  had  reason  to  expect,  have  either 
returned  the  greater  portion  of  it  or  refrain- 
ed from  buying  any  more,  sometimes  for 
years.  Let  them  get  pure  extracted  honey 
of  a  tasteless  nature  and  they  will  not  buy 
any  more.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  as  a  rule, 
to  sell  to  people  what  they  want,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  desire  honey 
that  has  that  fine  old-fashioned  flavor  that 
they  used  to  get,  but  which  now  they  seldom 
find  in  the  market. 

Chicago,  111. 

[R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.  are  an  old  stand- 
ard commission  house  that  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  honey  for  many  years.  Producers 
would  do  well  to  follow  their  suggestion  in 
regard  to  retaining  the  aroma  of  honey.— 
Ed.] 
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TARRED  PAPER. 


Its  Value  as  a  AVinter  Protection ;  how  it 
Hastens  Brood-rearing  in  Early  Spring. 


BY  H.  E.  CROWTHER. 


Last  winter  I  examined  a  few  colonies  that 
were  wrapped  in  tarred  paper,  and  found 
that  they  were  considerably  in  advance  of 
those  not  so  protected.  I  found  in  every  case 
sealed  brood  and  some  young  bees,  while  in 
colonies  not  protected  by  paper  there  was 
scarcely  any  thing  beyond  the  egg. 

I  also  noticed  that  comparatively  weak 
colonies  were  progressing  very  well  with 
brood — having  more,  I  believe,  in  proportion 
t:)  their  size  than  the  larger  and  stronger 
colonies,  which  is,  if  I  am  correct,  an  unusu- 
al state  of  affairs,  but  by  no  means  an  un- 
fortunate one;  and  if  the  extra  warmth  af- 
forded always  advances  them  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  in  this  case,  a  few  cents  invested 
in  papering  them  would  be  well  spent. 

Tarred-paper  protection  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  this  climate  with  so  many  sunny  days. 
My  experience  with  black  paper  has  been  en- 
tirely favorable,  for  in  1905  we  prepared  the 
most  of  our  bees  for  winter  by  wrapping 
around  the  sides  long  rye  straw  and  covering 
over  the  top  with  black  paper,  the  south  end 
(entrance)  being  left  uncovered  by  the  straw. 
That  was  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  every  colo- 
ny so  prepared  came  through  well.  We  win- 
tered (54  without  the  loss  of  one,  and  the 
major  part  of  them  were  fixed  in  this  way. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  read  some  re- 
ports on  this  subject,  for,  without  regard  to 
expense,  1  believe  that  there  is  no  better  way 
to  winter  bees  in  any  reasonably  mild  cli- 
mate. 
Parma,  Idaho. 

[We  believe  that  a  wrapping   of   roofing 
tar  or  heavy  manilla  paper,  around  a  hive, 
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forming  a  tight  hood  or  cap  affords  excellent 
protection  to  a  colony  of  bees,  particularly 
if  several  folds  of  newspaper  or  old  sacking 
be  placed  under  the  outside  rooting-paper 
hood.  The  experience  above  given  is  quite 
in  line  with  that  given  by  several  others  who 
have  tried  these  paper  hoods.  They  are  so 
cheap  that  there  is  really  no  excuse  for  one 
to  let  his  colonies  go  unprotected.  We  shall 
shortly  illustrate  several  methods  for  wrap- 
ping hives  in  paper. —Ed.] 


Gr^wirv 

di/jfGf&u/ields 


THE    ALEXANDER    PLAN     OF     BUILDING     UP 

WEAK   COLONIES;   TWO   QUEENS   IN  A 

HIVE. 

I  put  two  weak  colonies  over  strong  ones, 
on  the  Alexander  plan.  One  did  all  right. 
I  then  put  both  queens  and  all  the  brood  in  a 
ten-frame  hive,  zinc  between.  They  have 
the  hive  so  full  of  brood  that  I  put  a  hive  on 
top  with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  I  know 
of  three  other  hives  in  my  yard  with  two 
queens  in — mother  and  daughter.  I  went 
into  these  hives  every  day,  and  saw  the  cells 
hatch  with  the  old  queen  laying. 

TOADS   KILL   BEES. 

Now  about  those  toads  of  Jay's.  This 
valley  has  more  toads  than  there  are  in 
Ohio.  Several  years  ago,  when  I  had  my 
hives  on  the  ground,  I  missed  my  bees,  and 
I  took  a  lamp  and  went  out  to  look.  In 
front  of  one  hive  sat  two  toads,  and  another 
one  was  at  the  side  bumping  his  head  against 
it.  When  the  bees  came  to  the  front  to  see 
what  the  fuss  was  the  two  would  lick  them 
up.  They  actually  took  turns  in  bumping 
the  hive;  and  when  they  would  lick  up  a  bee 
they  would  wink  one  eye  at  me.  I  got  a 
club  and  killed  125  that  night  in  front  of 
hives,  and  75  the  next;  then  I  got  boxes  and 
put  the  hives  up  high.     John  L.  Sherkod. 

Fruita,  Colo. 

A    QUEEN    TAKING   A   PLAYSPELL   WITH   THE 
BEES   IN  THE   MONTH   OV  JANUARY. 

Some  time  after  the  first  of  January  last, 
I  was  watching  my  bees,  and  one  colony 
seemed  almost  in  the  act  of  swarming. 
There  was  a  great  confusion,  and  I  soon  dis- 
covered a  golden  queen  flying  in  front  of  the 
hive  enjoying  herself  fully  as  well  as  the 
workers.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  colony  has 
a  good  queen  about  1^  years  old.  There  was 
no  mistake,  for  i  got  a  good  look  at  her  en- 
tering the  hive.  I  don't  understand  this 
case.     Who  does?  W.  T.  Davison. 

Velpen,  Indiana. 

[This  was  a  freak  performance  if  she  was 
^  laying  queen;  but  are  you  sure  about  this? 


If  she  had  been  a  virgin,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  thing  so  very  strange  about 
it.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
old  queen  had  been  superseded,  and  that  a 
virgin  late  in  the  fall  had  taken  her  place. 
Ed.]  

a  home-made  entrance  feeder  in  which 

a  bottle  is  used  instead  of  a 

fruit-jar. 

I  have  been  using  Boardman  entrance 
feeders  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  use 
of  a  bottle  instead  of  a  fruit-jar.  I  find  them 
excellent  for  stimulating  early  brood-rear- 
ing. I  usually  gi^  e  each  colony  one  on  tak- 
ing them  from  their  winter  quarters. 

As  I  am  engaged  in  other  business,  and 
have  to  do  the  feeding  in  the  evening,  with 
prospects  of  snow,  rain,  or  sunshine  the  next 
day,  or  possibly  in  a  week,  you  can  see  the 
advantage  of  this  feeder  to  me  and  to  others 
so  situated. 

When  the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  the 
bees  to  fly,  the  feed  is  warm  enough  for 
them  to  take.  I  have  used  milk-bottles,  both 
quart  and  pint,  with  good  results.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  wire  screen  be  used  for 
the  bottle  to  rest  on,  to  prevent  bees  from 
being  drawn  in  when  the  bottle  is  taking  in 
air  and  letting  down  the  feed. 


To  the  bee-hunter  who  has  not  yet  found 
his  tree,  and  wants  to  hold  his  line  over  Sun- 
day, or  for  other  reasons,  he  will  find  it  very 
convenient,  by  arranging  it  so  only  two  or 
three  bees  can  get  feed  at  once. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  Feb.  11.        J.  S.  Brown. 

[It  is  possible  that  a  bottle  with  a  small- 
diameter  mouth  would  work  better  than  one 
with  a  wider  mouth  like  a  Mason  jar.  At 
all  events,  wire  cloth  could  not  be  used  with 
the  wide  mouth. — Ed.] 
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SIMPLICITY  FEEDERS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ALEX- 
ANDER PLAN  OF  FEEDING. 

I  have  been  using  the  Simplicity  feeder  as 
a  bottom-board  feeder.  The  addition  neces- 
sary (see  drawing)  is  a  piece  of  wood  |  by 
2^  m.,  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the 
hive.  Part  of  the  piece  is  cut  away  to  make 
it  fit  across  the  end  and  along  one  side  of  the 
feeder,  ex(^ept  that  there  should  be  two 
inches  of  the  feeder  projecting  from  the  end. 
The  piece  is  fastened  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  feeder  by  three  nails,  a,  a,  a.  In  putting 
on  this  feeder,  slip  the  hive  back  2^  inches, 
past  the  bottom-board,  and  secure  the  feeder 


torily.  You  can  get  these  in  all  shapes  and 
styles,  prices  ranging  all  the  way  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00  a  pair. — Ed.  J 


by  driving  one  point  of  a  crate  staple  in  each 
side  of  the  hive  so  the  lower  point  will  slip 
tightly  under  the  |-inch  strip  at  either  end. 
This  holds  the  feeder  securely.  It  only  re- 
mains to  put  a  small  block  of  wood  on  the 
part  of  the  feeder  that  extends  past  the  side 
of  the  hive,  and  it  is  ready  for  service. 
West  Va.  K.  C.  A. 

[The  suggestion  here  given  is  entirely  fea- 
sible. As  there  are  many  old  Simplicity 
trough  feeders  in  use  the  Alexander  idea  can 
be  carried  into  effect  very  easily  and  with 
but  little  expense. — Ed.] 


GOGGLES  INSTEAD   A   BEE- VEIL. 

I  have  wondered  you  do  not  make  cheap 
spectacles  with  gauze  or  cloth  around  the 
outside  protecting  the  face  an  inch  or  so 
around  the  eyes.  A  veil  is  a  bother.  A  sting 
anywhere  else  than  the  eyes  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. I  get  it  on  or  near  the  eye  about 
once  each  year,  and  then  I  must  hide  away 
from  society  for  a  day  or  two— rather  awk- 
ward sometimes.  If  there  are  such  glasses 
anywhere  I  should  like  to  get  a  pair. 

Granby,  Que.  John  D.  Ellis. 

[We  would  suggest  that  you  use  the  ordi- 
nary goggles  that  thrashers  use  to  keep  chaff 
out  of  the  eyes  during  the  harvest  season. 
If  you  want  something  a  little  better  and 
more  expensive,  the  automobile  goggles  that 
are  sold  at  the  automobile  stores  would  prob- 
ably meet  your  requirements  more  satisfac- 


KING   birds   NOT  PESTS    ABOUT    AN    APIARY. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  on  page  90  of  the  Jan.  15th 
issue,  last,  gives  the  king  bird  a  rather  bad 
name.  What  he  says  is  probably  true;  but 
this  is  only  one  side  of  its  character,  and 
may  do  the  noble  little  bird  a  great  deal  of 
needless  harm.  I  think  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  should  be  informed  of  the  other 
side  of  its  character.  When  one  is  shot  on 
suspicion  its  stomach  contents  should  be  ex- 
amined to  make  sure  that  the  suspicion  is 
well  founded. 

I  would  not  be  without  a  pair  of  king 
birds  in  the  summer  for  more  than  the  price 
of  a  hive  of  bees.  They  drive  away  the 
crows  and  hawks  which  would  make  sad 
havoc  among  the  small  birds'  nests  and 
chickens,  and  I  also  notice  that  what  few 
English  sparrows  have  escaped  my  gun  im- 
mediately decamp  on  arrival  of  the  kingbird 
in  spring,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  eave 
swallows. 

Of  281  stomachs  collected  by  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  only  14  contained 
remains  of  honey-bees.  In  these  14  stomachs 
there  were  in  all  50  honey-bees,  of  which  40 
were  drones,  4  workers,  and  the  remaining 
6  were  too  badly  broken  to  be  identified  as 
to  sex.  The  larger  part  of  its  food  consists 
of  injurious  insects,  among  which  are  rob- 
ber-flies, which  is  one  in  its  favor  for  bee- 
men,  as  robber-flies  kill  large  numbers  of 
honey-bees. 

All  bee-keepers  who  ai'e  interested  should 
get  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  54,  entitled"  Some 
Common  Birds  in  their  Relation  to  Agricul- 
ture," U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
"Birds  of  Ontario  in  Relation  to  Agricul- 
ture," Ontario  Department  of  Agricultui'e, 
Toronto.  Either  one,  I  think,  can  be  had 
in  their  respective  countries  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Whidden. 

No.  Bedeque,  P.  E.  Island. 


A    GOOD    FLOW   FROM    HONEY-DEW;    SHOULD 
IT  BE  USED  AS  A  WINTER  FOOD? 

The  honey-dew  has  been  a  continuous  flow 
all  this  season.  It  drips  on  the  sidewalk  eve- 
ry night  in  large  quantities.  I  never  saw 
the  like.  It  commences  June  1.  It  gets 
stronger  as  the  season  advances.  Is  it  the 
same  there?  J.  W.  Baker. 

Stevensville,  Mont. 

[Some  seasons  and  in  some  localities  hon- 
ey-dew is  very  abundant— so  much  so  that  it 
falls  in  a  spray  on  the  sidewalks  under  the 
trees.  The  bees  will  work  on  it  strongly. 
For  brood-rearing  it  is  as  good  as  any  sweet; 
but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  leave  it  in  the  combs 
for  winter.  If  your  bees  are  storing  it  you 
had  better  take  the  combs  containing  it  out 
and  use  them  for  brood-rearing  next  spring. 
In  the  mean  time,  feed  sugar  syrup  after  giv- 
ing other  combs.  This  should  be  done  at  once. 
—Ed.] 
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ItOMLS 

byA.I.ROOT 


And  thp  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  bis  nostrils  thp  breath  of 
life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.— Genesis  2:7. 

CONSUMPTION— IS   IT   CUKABLE? 

From  the  bcxjk  referred  to  elsewhere,  en- 
titled "Uncooked  Foods,"  I  learn  that  a  dis- 
tinguished doctor,  in  addressing  a  gathering 
of  one  hundred  physicians  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  spoke  as  follows: 

"There  is  nothing  dawning  upon  the  profession 
with  more  certainty  than  that  medicine  as  a  curative 
agent  is  passing.  The  most  learmd  men  are  depend- 
ing less  and  less  each  year  upon  drugs  as  a  means  of 
combating  disease.  The  best  men  in  thf  profession 
are  changing  both  their  views  and  their  practice. 
For  many  hundred  years  consumption  has  been  treat- 
ed with  drugs,  and  nobody  has  ever  been  cured  by 
them.  To-day  we  send  patients  into  the  open  air, 
where  they  are  kept  winter  and  summer,  sleeping  in 
tents,  and  they  get-w^ell." 

I  believe  the  above  is  correct.  We  find 
our  physicians  talking  it;  magazines  are  full 
of  it;  our  daily  papers  and  periodicals  of 
every  sort  have  more  or  less  to  say  in  regard 
to  "God's  medicines."  With  this  preface  I 
wish  to  submit  to  you  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of  con- 
sumption more  than  thirty  years  ago.  As  he 
is  alive  and  well  to-day  we  shall  have  to  de- 
cide he  knows  something  of  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about: 

Friend  A.  I.  Root :— It  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote 
you,  but  I  read  your  journal  just  the  same,  and  keep 
in  touch  with  your  sayings  and  ideas  We  are  in  in- 
tense harmony  in  many  things  Keep  up  your  cru- 
sade against  rum  and  vice  and  fake  advertisements. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  had  the  consumption,  and  I 
am  sure  my  experience  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  you. 
You  know  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  I  surely 
have  that  to  offer  you.  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleu- 
risy; and  when  still  ailing  I  was  imprudent  enough 
to  oblige  a  friend  (Mrs.  Judge  O.  C.  Pratt  of  Califor- 
nia) by  donning  my  '  glad  rags"  ard  going  to  a  ball 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  company  witn  her  and 
my  wife.  She  wished  to  see  some  of  the  sights  of  New 
York  city,  and  get  introductions  to  Jim  Fisk  and 
Wm.  M.  Tweed— persons  she  knew  I  was  acquainted 
with.  There  were  thousands  there.  It  was  one  of 
the  Americus  Club's  most  brilliant  efforts.  It  did  not 
save  me  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  however,  which 
came  on  with  great  severity  some  three  hours  after 
we  reached  the  Academy.  I  kept  my  bed  in  a  sitting 
position  for  weeks,  and  when  I  did  get  up  and  out 
my  friends  thought  my  days  were  surely  numbered. 
I  will  give  you  one  incident  for  you  to  judge  by. 

Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Todd,  a  dear  friend,  a  man  of  ex- 
tremely robust  build,  vigorous  health,  and  kind  heart, 
when  I  went  to  his  office  to  have  a  tooth  filled  said: 

I  will  simply  prepare  it  and  fill  it  with  a  tempora- 
ry filling,  and  you  must  come  when  I  am  not  so  very 
busy,  and  I  will  carefully  fill  it  with  gold  then." 

It  was  nearly  two  years  before  I  went  there  again. 
I  saw  he  did  not  recognize  me.  When  his  patient  left 
I  spoke  and  he  immediately  recognized  my  voice  and 
said.  "  Why,  I  did  not  know  you.  Where  have  you 
been?"  I  told  him.  He  then  told  me  when  I  last 
came  to  him  he  was  desirous  of  saving  me  pain  and 
misery,  as  he  thought  I  could  not  poss  bly  live  more 
than  a  few  months.  I  If^ft  my  business  in  New  York 
city  and  went  to  Portland.  Ct.,  to  take  charge  of  a  fac- 
tory there.  My  city  doctor  was  willing  I  .should  go  — 
fresh  air,  etc. ,  you  know.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
doctor  thpre  namrd  Hammond,  a  man  about  50  years 
of  age.    I  consulted  him  as  to  my  case.    He  said  I 


would  have  to  follow  his  instructions  to  the  letter  if 
he  doctored  me.  His  examination  disclosed  the  fact 
that  my  left  lung  was  in  a  badly  tuberculous  condi- 
tion, and  my  right  lung  affected  slightly.  At  the 
time,  I  was  clad  in  porous  chamois  under-clothing. 
and  my  nt  ck  and  chest  in  much  the  same  condition 
that  1  imagine  your  sister's  is  after treatmi  nt  such  as 
you  describe  in  Gleanings,  which  induced  me  to 
write  you.  I  was  using  various  valuable  ointments 
and  internal  medicines  my  city  doctors  prescribed, 
and  which  I  then  b'  lieved  were  infallible  as  to  selec- 
tion, atid  was  shocked  when  he  inform^^d  me  I  was 
dirty,  and  that  su''h  medicines  wrre  not  suited  to  my 
case.  Consumption  is  a  disease  that  causes  one  to 
think  he  is  not  so  dangerously  ill.  /  did  not.  I 
could  not  speak  a  word  without  its  causing  me  to  hack 
immediately  afterward.  It  was  then  cold  weathtr ; 
and  as  I  was  all  bundled  up  in  furs  Dr.  H  said  I  could 
not  go  without  them  at  once,  which  he  much  regret- 
ted He  said  I  should  not  have  put  them  on  early  in 
the  fall.  "Oh,  myl  I  thought  I  ot»«<  bundle  up  and 
not  catch  cold."  I  said,     ne  thought  otherwise. 

Now  for  his  treatment,  and  the  only  true  one.  You 
will  believe  it  bfcause  of  your  baths  and  the  vigorde- 
rivfd  from  them  as  described  so  graphically  by  you. 

He  said.  "Take  off  those  chamois  and  substitute 
good  warm  flannel  under-clothing,  first  using  plenty 
of  warm  water  and  soap  to  cleanse  your  skin  and  re- 
move the  ointment,  etc.,  from  your  pores.  Now,  eve- 
ry morning  when  you  g>^t  up  have  a  large  basin  of 
cold  "atf-r  and  a  sponge  provided,  then  bathe  thor- 
oughly your  arms;  raise  the  '  goose  flesh.'  then  use  a 
coarse  towel  until  they  are  wa'  m  and  red;  then  repeat 
the  same  formula  with  your  chest,  then  the  back, 
etc  ,  until  the  whole  body  is  gone  over.  Do  this  by 
inatalhnents.  as  I  describe,  and  not  in  a  bath-tub." 

He  said  that,  in  my  weak  condition,  I  could  net 
stand  the  removal  of  the  amount  of  heat  frrm  my 
body  that  a  bath  of  fresh  cold  water  would  take.  As 
to  diet  he  said  I  might  eat  almost  any  food  I  craved, 
but  he  wanted  me  to  try  to  eat  all  the  fat  food  I  could. 
He  wishrd  me  to  show  a  gain  in  flesh,  even  if  but  a 
slight  one.  When  I  gained  the  first  pound,  he  told 
me  if  I  followed  his  ins' ructions  to  the  letter  I  would 
get  well,  and  I  did.  I  ate  as  much  as  I  could  of  the 
hard  white  fat  in  roast  beef.  He  prescribed  a  good 
quality  of  pure  cod-liver  oil.  a  tablespoonful  after 
each  meal,  and  I  was  to  follow  it  with  a  pinch  of  salt, 
as  that  removes  all  unpleasant  taste,  and  you  can 
take  it  much  longer  before  it  goes  against  you  (and 
you  stop  taking  it  for  a  week  or  two).  I  asked  him 
if  cod-liver  oil  was  good  to  cure  consumption.  He 
said  no.  "Then  why  do  I  take  it?"  'To  make 
blood,  even  if  it  is  poor  blood  at  that,  into  which  it  is 
converted  by  the  system  in  three  or  four  hours." 

This  poor  blood  is  to  supply  matter  readily  (which 
it  will  do);  then  when  you  cough  there  is  but  a  slight 
effort  required  to  "  raise  "  this  matter,  and  the  lungs 
are  not  strained,  and  can  heal.  You  know  those  ex- 
hausting coughing-spells  consumptives  have.  Anoth- 
er reason  for  taking  it  was.  I  had  a  meal  in  me  in  case 
my  appetite  was  light.  He  furnished  me  with  a  ton- 
ic, which  he  changed  from  tim^^  to  time,  to  stimulate 
my  appetite,  as  he  informed  me.  The  bowels  were  to 
be  kept  free.  I  used  daily  a  nasal  douche.  The  liq- 
uid was  a  small  quantity  of  crystal  carbolic  acid  put 
in  water.  A  good  portion  of  this  will  remain  up  the 
nostrils  until  you  lean  over,  when  it  will  run  out.  I 
If  ft  this  there  for  several  minutes  to  cleanse  the  air- 
passages  in  the  head.  My  throat  was  in  such  a  bad 
condition  (irritated)  he  said  I  would  have  to  stop 
shaving,  and  wear  all  my  heard,  which  I  did  for  a 
numb  -r  of  years.  As  I  could  not  do  justice  to  bathing 
and  a  vigorous  use  of  the  coarse  towel  at  first,  which 
he  was  desirous  of  my  doing  for  the  exercise  and 
great  benefit  he  claimed  I  would  derive  from  so  doitg, 
I  had  a  strong  attendant  do  it  for  me  at  first.  I  asked 
Dr.  Hammond  how  it  was  that  he  was  so  skillful  in 
the  treatment  of  consumption.  He  said  he  had  a 
large  practice  in  New  York  city,  and  was  sent  up  to 
Rocky  Hill,  Ct..  to  die.  His  arduous  duties  in  attend- 
ing to  his  patients  had  about  exhausted  all  his  vitali- 
ty. He  was  a  stout  vigorous  man  when  he  treated  me 
so  successfully.  I  am  now  over  68,  and  have  no  lunu 
troubles. 

My  daughter,  A.  R.  Austin,  is  one  of  your  custom- 
ers. I  am  no  apiarist.  I  get  stung  now  and  then,  so 
you  see  I  do  know  something  about  bees,  and  I  read 
her  journals  and  find  them  good  instructive  reading. 

Dr.  Hammond  said  that,  in  pulmonary  complaints, 
the  pores  of  the  skin  must  do  the  work  of  the  lungs, 
and  nothing  must  be  done  to  interfere  with  their  nat- 
ural functions.  You  know  the  darky  said,  when  the 
minister  was  reading  his  marriage  ceremony,  and 
came  to  "  honor  and  obey."  "  Jus'  read  dat  ober  agin' 
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to  de  lady."    This  will  apply  to  this  last  paragraph  of 
my  letter. 

Hoping  you  will  continue  your  good  work  and  inter- 
esting writings,  also  vigorous  health,  I  remain 

Yours  truly,  Theo.  P.  Austin. 

Egypt,  Me.,  Sept.  4. 

T.  B.  Terry,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Prac- 
tical Farmer,  says: 

Letters  like  the  following  make  us  thankful  we  can 
tell  the  story  of  simple,  wholesome  living  to  so  many. 
It  is  from  a  friend  living  in  Chester  County,  Pa.:  "I 
feel  that  I  can  not  better  celebrate  my  sixty-first 
birthday  than  by  writing  thee  a  letter  of  thanks.  Six 
weeks  ago  I  was  visiting  friends  where  the  Practical 
Farmer  was  a  part  of  their  household.  While  looking 
over  its  columns  I  became  deeply  interested  in '  Health 
Hints,' especially  the  one  telling  about  intestinal  in- 
digestion. I  was  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  a 
doctor  for  this  trouble.  I  resolved  I  would  try  thy 
simple  advice.  It  proved  elTectual,  and  I  can  not  ex- 
press in  words  my  thankfulness  for  what  it  has  done 
for  me.  I  am  now  entirely  well.  I  have  always  been 
an  advocate  of  fresh  air,  pure  water,  etc.  But  since 
reading  thy  articles  I  am  carrying  all  these  things 
out  better.  I  would  rather  miss  my  breakfast  now 
than  my  morning  cool  bath.  If  many  more  would  fol- 
low thy  plain  teachings  what  help  they  might  obtain! 
By  the  way,  what  evil  air  there  is  breathed  in  the 
house  of  worshipl  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  I 
will  not  ask  my  lungs  to  endure  such  air.  I  can  wor- 
ship God  without  in  a  measure  committing  suicide. 
Without  multiplying  words,  1  wish  to  say  I  can  en- 
dorse every  word  thee  puts  in  print.  Go  on  with  the 
good  work.  I  rather  prefer  not  to  have  my  name  giv- 
en, but  publish  it  if  thee  thinks  best."  Thank  you, 
my  good  friend.  There  ij  no  question  that  much 
harm  is  done  by  the  impure  air  in  churches.  I  have 
avoided  it  for  the  most  part  during  the  last  four  years; 
this,  of  course,  for  the  season  when  windows  are 
closed.  Much  sickness  is  caused  and  many  lives  pre- 
maturely snuffed  out  by  church  and  schoolhouse  air, 
where  so  many  people  are  collected  together  and  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation. 

Now  there  is  something  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  pure  air  in  churches  that  troubles 
me.  Those  who  are  well  and  strong,  per- 
haps do  not  mind  the  bad  air  in  many 
churches.  Possibly  they  are  not  injured  to 
any  great  extent  by  it;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
great  trials  of  my  life  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
main in  a  crowded  audience  with  insufficient 
ventilation,  or,  worse  still',  no  ventilation 
at  all.  Even  in  California  or  down  in  Flori- 
da, with  large  trees  laden  with  orange-blos- 
soms right  near  the  church,  all  windows 
would  be  closed,  and  the  minister  would  be 
preaching,  or  trying  to  preach,  to  a  drowsy 
audience.  Of  course,  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  I  think  a  reform  is  coming.  Many 
of  our  churches  and  public  buildings  are  not 
planned  so  as  to  permit  a  perfect  ventilation; 
and  where  they  do  admit  of  it,  the  man- 
agers, in  their  endeavors  to  save  fuel,  keep 
the  windows  closed,  or  nearly  so.  Please 
consider,  friends,  that  there  are  more  or  less 
old  people  in  every  Sunday  audience;  and 
there  are  more  or  less  people  with  poor 
health  there — perhaps  disease  among  them. 
If  there  are  any  who  ought  to  be  on  hand  to 
listen  to  a  message  from  the  man  of  God,  it  is 
the  older  ones  and  the  ailing  ones;  and  these, 
of  all  others,  need  an  abundance  of  fresh  air. 
I  hesitated  somewhat  about  talking  up  this 
subject,  because  I  feared  it  might  encourage 
some,  who  are  looking  for  an  excuse,  to  stay 
away  from  church.  God  forbid.  I  think  I 
should  prefer  to  take  my  chances  of  dying  a 
little  sooner  than  to  stay  away  from  church. 
Although  he  does  not  exactly  say  so,  I  am 


afraid  our  good  friend  T.  B.  Terry,  not- 
withstanding the  great  influence  that  his 
presence  or  absence  might  exert  in  any  com- 
munity, has  been_staying  away  from  church 
because  the  ventilation  is  bad. 

Attention  has  already  been  turned  to 
this  matter  of  ventilation  in  our  public 
schools;  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  is 
fast  going  by  when  these  little  ones  shall  be 
scolded  for  getting  restless  and  uneasy,  and 
wanting  to  be  out  in  the  open  air,  when  in- 
telligent ventilation  might  not  only  quiet 
them,  but  help  them  to  be  well  and  happy. 
Dear  friends,  will  you  not  make  it  your 
business  to  do  all  you  can  to  have  good  ven- 
tilation, both  in  the  schools  and  churches 
in  your  neighborhood? 

UNCOOKED   FOOD— SOMETHING   INIORE  ABOUT 
IT. 

While  I  am  quoting  f .  om  T.  B.  Terry  I  wish 
to  make  another  quotation  from  the  Practi- 
cal Farmer  of  Aug.  10.  It  answers  the 
question  that  a  good  many  of  us  have  been 
asking,  whether  T.  B.  Terry  is  still  living  on 
grains,  nuts,  and  fruits,  uncooked: 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  great  point  is  that  one 
must  chew  the  dry  flaked  wheat,  witin  a  little  butter, 
far  more  than  people  do  chew  soft  co^kf-d  wheat.  A 
great  deal  more  saliva  is  mixed  with  tho  si  arch  as  a 
result,  and  digestion  is  therefore  more  prfect.  Per- 
sonally I  now  like  the  dry  wheat  betfr  than  the 
cooked,  and  certainly  as  well  as  I  do  the  hc'^t  of  bread 
and  butter.  It  is  better  than  the  best  whole-wheat 
bread,  because  it  is  absolutely  pure  wheat  and  noth- 
ing else,  the  simplest  and  m^^st  natural  food.  Eaten 
with  unsalted  butter  I  like  the  wheat,  enjoy  my  meal 
greatly,  and  there  is  no  dan/er  whatever  of  overeat- 
ing. With  salted  butter  one  must  use  judgmect,  as 
the  salt  stimulates  the  digestive  juices  and  appetite 
unnaturally.  For  a  long  time  I  have  eaten  dry  wheat 
and  butter  and  fruit  only  for  breakfast  when  at  home. 
The  results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  I  npver 
enjoyed  meals  more  or  was  in  better  shape  for  a  hard 
day's  work  of  brain  or  muscle.  These  are  facts,  not 
theories.  In  February  I  bought  a  case  of  Pettijohn's 
flaked  wheat,  36  boxes  of  a  pound  and  a  half  each. 
The  cost  was  $3.75.  *  It  will  last  about  a  year.  No 
expense  for  fire  to  cook  it.  Takes  about  a  minute  to 
get  breakfast. 

IS   CANCER  CURABLE? 

This  matter  came  up  because  several  have 
written  me  asking  my  advice  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  cancers.  1  made  inquiries 
of  several  friends  who  have  been  thus  afflict- 
ed, and  I  began  to  think  there  was  no  reme- 
dy 1  could  recomrttend  except  a  surgical  op- 
eration; and  many  times  this  seems  to  offer 
only  temporary  relief.  While  considering  the 
matter  the  following  came  to  hand  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  a  friend  in  whom  I  have 


*Now,  look  here,  friends,  do  not  go  over  this  mat- 
ter too  hastily.  Mr.  Terry  tells  us  about  buying  Pet- 
tijohn's flaked  wheat,  enough  for  a  year,  for  $3  75,  or 
practically  one  cent  a  day.  Will  people  who  have 
found  it  a  hard  matter  to  furnish  provisions  and 
"make  both  ehds  meet"  take  notice  of  thisV  And 
that  is  not  all.  "It  takes  about  a  minute  to  get 
breakfast."  I  know  this  is  true,  for  I  have  got  many 
a  breakfast  of  that  sort  myself.  'How  about  the  sav- 
ing in  time  of  the  good  housewife'/  or,  if  you  choose, 
saving  the  expense  of  a  hired  girl?  Just  now  the 
hired  girls  are  coming  pretty  near  to  a  strike  that 
may  be  almost  as  far-reaching  as  that  of  the  telegraph- 
ers If  the  girls  will  not  work  for  reasonable  wages, 
and  be  decent  while  they  are  about  it,  can't  we  get  on 
a  strike  and  live  on  wheat,  and  get  along  without 
hired  girls— at  least  until  they  begin  to  be  "  hungry" 
for  a  job?  Are  we  as  a  people  ready  to  learn  the  les- 
son the  great  Father  is  striving  to  teach  us? 
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great  confidence.     Read  it  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it: 

Friend  Root:— Just  a  little  more  while  I  am  about 
it.  Some  good  people  have  cautioned  me.  thinking  I 
was  assuming  that  man  could  do  too  much.  But  I 
believe  the  human  soul  is  a  little  spark  of  the  Al- 
mighty. If  vpe  only  do  our  part  God  will  not  fail  to 
do  his.  Now,  I  am  enthusiastic  from  many  experi- 
ences too  strong  to  tell  of.  But  I  can't  keep  them  from 
making  my  words  quite  positive.  Let  me  give  you 
one  case  quite  briefly. 

A  poor  woman  had  cancer  in  the  breast.  She  kept 
it  to  herself  too  long.  At  last  she  went  to  a  special- 
ist who  told  her  an  operation  was  her  only  possible 
help,  but  it  had  been  delayed  too  long,  and  he  couldn't 
promise  success.  In  mortal  terror  she  wrote  me,  say- 
ing she  would  do  .iust  what  I  advised.  It  was  a  hard 
situation,  but  I  did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  I  told 
her  I  would  see  her  safely  through,  even  if  I  had  to 
give  upallotherwork— not  to  have  another  fear.  She 
is  bright,  and  her  faith  was  absolute.  At  once  I  put  her 
on  a  diet  that  by  no  possibility  could  have  any  thing 
impure  in  it — two  quarts  a  day  of  pure  rain  water;  ex- 
ercise of  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  etc.  In  three 
months  I  sent  her  to  the  specialist  in  the  city,  whose 
surprise  was  great,  and  he  frankly  said  that  the  can- 
cer for  $o//ie  reason  was  fading  away!  But  not  a  word 
did  she  tell  him.  How  I  used  to  dread  to  open  her 
letters!  I  was  certain,  but  so  afraid  she  would  not 
stick  to  the  course  that  put  no  more  bad  in,  and  helped 
nature  to  icor/c  out  what  ivas  there.  But  she  was  more 
than  fai'hful.  In  her  last  letter  she  says  she  cant 
report  any  more,  as  there  is  nothing  left  to  report 
about.  This  was  after  about  fourteen  months,  and 
she  is  a  happy  woman.  Of  course,  you  know  I  never 
took  a  cent  from  her.  But  this  isn't  the  reason  that 
this  report  is  strictly  private.  I  can't  stand  the 
strain  of  such  individual  responsibility  at  long  range. 
We  have  such  cases  in  nearly  all  lines  now,  where 
bright  people  have  worked  out  their  own  salvation. 
Do  you  wonder  I  am  in  deep  earnest'/ 

July  29. 

On  receipt  of  the  above  I  -wrote  at  once, 
asking  permission  to  use  the  letter  in  print. 
Below  is  my  friend's  reply: 

Dear  Mr.  Root:—l  have  been  busy,  so  please  pardon 
delay.  Use  my  letter  to  you,  if  you  please,  but  only  in 
a  way  that  I  may  remain  unknown,  and  please  do  not 
refer  any  readers  to  me  for  personal  advice.  My 
hands  are  full.  I  have  no  clerks,  you  know,  and  no 
help.  I  need  all  my  strength  for  leading  people  gen- 
erally to  improve  on  their  ways  of  doing,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

I  had  this  woman,  who  had  cancer  coming,  stop  eat- 
ing all  meat,  even  chickens  and  eggs,  as  they  might 
have  eaten  filth  in  droppings  of  horses,  etc.  Pork  is 
most  dangerous;  but  even  beef  way  not  be  from  en- 
tirely healthy  animals  and  I  would  take  no  chances. 
Butter  was  permitted  made  by  herself,  from  tested 
cows  that  she  knew  were  healthy.  She  ate  pure 
grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  no  tea  or  coffee;  very 
little  salt;  drank  only  clear  rain  water,  and  two  quarts 
a  day  at  least.  Cancer  is  an  awful  disease.  It  comes 
only  as  a  punishment  for  serious  violations  of  natural 
laws.  Every  trace  of  constipation  was  prevented  by 
food  and  drink,  and  no  eating  when  tirtd  out  was  al- 
lowed, nor  overeating— no  possible  chance  for  poison- 
ing the  system  any  more,  and  then  every  possible 
chance  to  help  nature  throw  off  the  trouble  already 
in  tbe  blood.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  treatment; 
and.  above  all,  she  had  entire  faith  that  this  was  sen- 
sible and  right,  and  that  the  result  desired  must 
come,  and  it  did,  thank  God. 

Aug.  9. 

There,  friends,  you  have  in  this  Home  pa- 
per two  strong  testimonials  to  the  effect  that 
God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  light  that  is  now  be- 
ing shed  all  over  our  land  in  regard  to  how  to 
get  well  and  keep  well.  The  testimonials  1 
have  given  come  from  two  parties  who  have 
been  afflicted  with  what  are  generally  termed 
"  incurable  diseases."  May  God  be  praised 
for  what  is  being  done  along  the  line  of  mak- 
ing use  of  God's  medicines  that  are  all  around, 
and  within  easy  reach. 


Temperance. 


OUR  GOD-FEARING   GOVERNORS. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  it  is  not 
best  for  even  a  good  man  who  is  a  candidate 
for  some  great  office  to  come  out  strongly 
against  the  liquor-traffic.  Some  good  people, 
even  ministers  of  the  gospel,  tell  us  that  a 
man  who  occupies  a  prominent  place  can 
do  more  good  by  being  careful  about  not  go- 
ing to  exti'emes  in  any  direction,  etc.  You 
have  all  heard  this  kind  of  talk,  and  no 
doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  God  knows 
we  need  to  exercise  discretion  in  our  zeal; 
but  I  think  some  great  men  are  making  a 
serious  mistake  in  so  carefully  avoiding  all 
reference  to  the  revolt  against  the  saloon 
business  that  is  now  going  on;  and  we  have 
quite  a  few  governors  who  are  not  afraid  to 
let  every  one  know,  right  and  left,  what  they 
think  about  it.  I  have  several  times  re- 
ferred to  Governor  Hanly,  of  Indiana,  and 
to  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri;  and  just  now 
I  am  mightily  stirred  by  a  speech  from  the 
governor  of  North  Carolina.  I  clip  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  report  in  the  Missouri  Issue: 

ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  B.  GLENN. 

I  can,  in  a  few  words,  tell  you  where  I  stand  and 
how  I  feel  on  this  subject.  Whatever  may  have  been 
my  acts  and  course  in  the  past,  I  have  tried  ever  to  be 
consistent.  I  say  here  and  now  that  the  last  bridge  is 
burned  behind  me,  and  I  stand  squarely  with  the  great 
temperence  forces  to  drive  out  this  hideous  monster 
from  our  fair  State. 

Not  long  since,  I  was  making  a  speech;  I  told  those 
people  that  I  trusted  the  day  would  come  when  books 
instead  of  bottles  would  be  in  our  men's  hands,  and 
schools  and  churches  instead  of  saloons  and  gambling- 
places  would  be  scattered  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  State.  When  I  finished  my  speech  a  man  came 
up  to  me  and  said:  "  Look  here;  you  attacked  my 
business  to-day.  I  voted  for  you,  but  I  want  to  say 
lam  sorry,  and  I  will  never  vote  for  you  again."  I 
told  him:  "  Well,  my  friend,  I  don't  know  that  I  shall 
ever  ask  for  votes  again.  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  be 
a  candidate  for  another  office  again;  but  I'll  tell  you 
that  if  I  must  secure  votes  by  stifling  my  conscience, 
then,  so  help  me  God,  I  shall  remain  a  private  citizen 
for  the  rest  of  my  days."    The  man  seemed  indignant. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  Christianity  and  my  business 
can't  stand  together'/"  he  said.  "Won't  you  write 
that  down  over  your  own  signature'/"  I  told  him,  "  [ 
wish  I  had  that  statement  to  show  to  the  people  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  that  they  might 
see  your  own  indictment  of  the  traflic."  Christianity 
and  the  liquor-traffic  will  not  stand  together.  Choose 
ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,  God  or  mammon. 

But  some  say  that  money  derived  from  the  liquor 
business  is  necessary  to  run  our  schools.  I  say  it  is 
not.  The  schools  do  not  depend  on  blood  money. 
Wipe  out  the  liquor  business,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
State  can  well  afford  to  increase  the  tax  on  property 
and  sustain  the  schools  and  save  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  land. 

I  have  seen  prohibition  that  did  prohibit.  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  New  England  States,  the 
home  of  prohibition,  and  I  tell  you  that,  from  my  ob- 
servation and  inquiry,  proriibition  is  a  success.  I 
traveled  thousands  of  miles,  visited  the  fairs  in  those 
States,  and  in  all  that  journey  I  saw  but  three  intox- 
icated men. 

I  thank  God  that  North  Carolina  can  not  be  called 
a  whisky  State.  Already  Greensboro,  Charlotte.  Dur- 
ham, Goldsboro,  Newbern  Elizabeth  Ciiy.  and  scores 
of  other  places  where  liquor  was  sold  have  voted  for 
prohibition.    The  people  are  aroused. 

The  time  is  ripe.  Submit  the  question  of  prohibi- 
tion to  the  voters  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  believe  it 
will  sweep  the  State  by  from  75.000  to  100,000  majority. 
I  pledge  you  my  earnest  aid  in  this  great  fight-  I 
will  canvass  North  Carolina;  speak  in  every  county, 
and  use  the  strength  God  has  given  me  to  win  this 
battle  for  temperance. 
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Well,  friends,  may  we  not  all  thank  God 
that  there  is  at  least  one  governor  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  is  not  afraid  that  he  will  hurt 
his  influence  by  coming  out  squarely  against 
the  saloon.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  congrat- 
ulated the  editor  of  our  Medina  Oazetie  be- 
cause he  came  out  so  boldly  and  fearlessly 
against  the  rum  business.  From  the  fact 
that  he  was,  years  ago,  one  of  a  lot  of  boys 
in  my  Sunday-school  class,  I  felt  unusually 
proud  in  witnessing  his  boldness  for  the 
right.  When  I  congratulated  him  on  having 
the  courage  to  come  out  squarely  and  fear- 
lessly against  the  crowd  that  was  displeased 
at  his  utterances,  he  replied  something  as 
follows:  "Why,  Mr.  Root,  I  supposed  I  was 
right  in  with  the  popular  and  winning  side. 
Am  I  not  right  about  it?" 

I  replied,  "Well,  Harry,  I  thank  you  for 
the  rebuke.  I  honestly  believe  that  you  are 
just  now  with  the  winning  side." 

Now,  friends,  are  not  Governor  Glenn, 
Governor  Hanly,  Governor  Folk,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  right  in  with  the  win- 
ning side,  and  far  in  advance  of  some 
of  those  who  are  afraid  to  mention  the 
conflict  now  going  on  between  total  absti- 
nence, if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  and  the  rum 
devil?  Shall  we  not,  as  a  people,  stand  back 
of  them  and  hold  up  their  hands  by  our 
prayers  and  our  votes'^ 

"LIKE     A    PRAIRIE     FIRE,     WITH    NO     HAND 
RAISED  TO  STOP  ITS  PROGRESS." 

It  is  a  little  funny  to  notice  what  exceed- 
ingly interesting  reading  we  find  in  many  of 
the  liquor  papers.  Below  I  give  a  quotation 
from  a  recent  editorial  in  Beverages,  the 
national  organ  of  the  liquor  league: 

The  result  in  Georgia  presents  no  pleasant  outlook 
for  any  hcction  of  the  business.  That  State,  in  its 
judgment,  has  treated  all  alike,  and  no  false  notion 
that  beer  is  a  temperence  beverage  and  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  on  has  been  entertained  or  brought  for- 
ward. We  dislike  to  acknowledge  it,  but  we  really 
believe  the  entire  business  all  over  has  overs'ayed 
its  opportunity  to  protect  itself  against  the  onward 
march  of  prohibition,  which  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  is  advancing  like  a  prairie  fire,  with  not  a 
hand  raised  to  stop  its  progress. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  once  more,  and 
especially  praised  for  the  facts  they  furnish 
us,  showing  us  that  there  is  really  "  not  a 
hand  raised  to  stop  its  progress." 

Here  is  something  further  from  the  Balti- 
more News: 

ATLANTA  NOT  LOSING;  STORES  TAKING  THE  PLACES 
OF  SALOONS.    SAYS  MR.   LEVfcRING. 

Banks,  groceries,  and  furniture  stores  are  fast  tak- 
ing the  places  orce  occupied  by  saloons  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  according  to  Mr.  Joshua  Levering.  He  says  that 
all  places  made  vacant  by  th«  closing  of  the  saloons 
by  State  prohibition  are  being  leased  by  the  real-es- 
tate men  as  fast  as  they  become  empty.    He  said: 

"  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Ai  lanta 
sufferiug  a  real-t  state  loss  because  of  the  closing  of 
the  saloons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  loss  has 
been  felt.  The  vacant  saloons  are  being  r.  placed  by 
groceries,  furniture  stores,  and.  in  S'>me  cases,  banks. 
The  real-estate  dealers  say  that  every  building  now 
occupied  by  a  saloon  will  be  rented  by  January], 
when  the  saloons  must  close." 


in  a  hot  battle  over  the  saloon  question.  It  was  set- 
tled yesterday  in  favor  of  the  Christian  people.  The 
report  is  that  we  gained  the  election  by  84  vot*  s. 
We  have  had  two  years  of  prohibition,  and  our  coun- 
ty has  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  the  records  as  to  how  the  money  has 
accumulated  in  Llano  in  this  short  time.  The  jailer 
has  been  put  out  of  a  job.  In  fact,  it  is  much  better 
than  I  expected.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  for  the  ef- 
forts you  are  making  to  get  rid  of  the  rum  devil.  It 
is  sending  more  souls  to  perdition  than  any  other 
curse  that  I  know  of.  I  can't  see  how  any  one  of 
sound  mind  could  claim  to  be  a  Christian  and  hold  up 
such  a  curse.  It  is  the  most  unholy  fruit  that  I  know 
of.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  Gleanings  in  every 
home  of  our  Association.  Trust  in  God  and  he  will 
take  care  of  us.  L.  L.  Skaggs. 

Llano,  Texas.,  Sept.  8. 


HAVE  THE  SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN  HAD  ANT  THING  TO  DO 
WITH  THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  WEATHER;  SOME- 
THING DIRECT  FROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE 
U.  S.  WEATHER  BUREAU. 

Mr.  Root: — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ulti- 
mo, inclosing  a  clipping  from  The  Woman's  National 
Daily,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  subject  of  sun  spots 
and  the  weather,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  Prof.  Garriott  made  the  statements  attribut- 
ed to  him.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  for  some  years 
conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  publica- 
tion of  weather  forecasts  based  on  the  position  of 
the  planets,  the  spottedness  of  the  sun,  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  moon,  etc.,  but  it  has  not  been  able 
to  prevent  the  occasional  appearance  of  articles  such 
as  the  one  you  inclosed  in  your  letter.  It  is  needless, 
of  course,  for  me  to  lell  you  that  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  its  forecast  work  does  not  pay  any  heed  to  the 
condition  of  the  sun;  in  fact,  its  forecast  officials  are 
in  utter  ignorance  as  to  whether  the  sun  spots  are 
present  or  not.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  correlate  the  spottedness  of  the  sun  with  terrestial 
weather,  with  doubtful  success.  A  single  exception, 
however,  may  be  noted  viz.,  there  appears  to  be  a 
connection  between  the  periodicity  of  the  sun  spots 
and  the  number  and  violence  of  magnetic  and  elec- 
trical storms  on  the  earth— that  is,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  sun  spots  occurs  simultaneousl.\  with  the  great- 
est number  of  electrical  atd  magnetic  displays  on  the 
earth;  but  whether  the  latter  are  the  result  of  the 
former,  or  whether  both  result  fr  m  a  common  cause, 
is  not  known.  Very  respectfully, 

Willis  L.  Moore, 

Sept.  6.  Chief  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


FAVORABLE    LOCALITIES     FOR      PEOPLE    AFFLICTED 
WITH  RHEUMATISM. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:—P\ea,^e  tell  your  rheumatic  readers 
that  the  mild,  dry,  sunny  climate  you  advise  can  be 
found  in  the  Sand  Hill  section  of  Moore  Co.,  N.  C, 
and  that  there  are  seven  towns  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  in  that  section  where  b'lard,  furnished  rooms 
for  light  housekeeping,  and  coti  ag'-s  can  be  obtained 
with  pricesto  suit  the  purse  of  the  millionaire,  the  day 
laborer,  and  ail  between.  Jennie  P.  Wells. 

Roseland,  N.  C,  Sept.  10. 


THE  STAENLBSS  FLAG  AND  HOW  THEY  HELP  ALONG. 

Deal-  Bra.  Root: — I  received  the  100  copies  of  the 
Stainless  Flag  several  days  ago,  and  distributed 
them  at  once.    They  came  in  a  good  time,  as  we  were 


Your  answer  to  Mrs.  Buchanan  on  page  1168, 1  think 
is  a  litile  str.ing.  Old  residents  occasionally  are  af- 
flicted, but  I  never  hearof  tishermfin  or  those  that  are 
in  salt  «  ater  a  great  deal  being  afflicted.  Wheu  Jesse 
leaves  the  coast  he  gets  wor»e;  if  he  is  in  the  water 
about  every  day  he  doesn't  feel  the  rheumaiism.  He 
is  working  on  the  dredge-boar,  now.  and  is  getting  fat 
and  dO'sn't  feel  the  rheumatism  at  all  Our  nearest 
doctor  is  at  Sarasota,  and  has  been  in  this  vicinity  but 
once  in  two  years.  I.  T.  Shumard. 

Osprey,  Fla,,  Sept.  11. 


KIND  WORDS  FOR  OUR  TRANS  PLANTING-MACHINE  AND 
STRAWBERRY-BOOK. 

The  transplanter  came  in  due  season,  and  it  works 
like  a  charm.  The  plants  keep  right  on  growing, 
never  knowing  the.\  have  been  moved,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather.  I  inclose  $1.25.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  Mr.  Terry  for  the  many  pleasant  hours  I  have 
spent  in  reading  and  rereading  the  A  B  C  of  Straw- 
berry Culture.  It  has  be^  n  an  inspiration  to  me  in 
more  ways  than  one.  I  have  loaned  it  many  times, 
and  all  expr-  ss  much  pleasure.  A.  A.  Bennett. 

Bainbridge,  N,  Y.,  Aug.  38. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 

Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three  fourths 
of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  If  so  you  will 
find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog.  A  full  line  of 
Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double-walled  hives  are 
used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  thirty 
years.  I  ship  goods  promptly.  Wholesale  or  retail.  Cash  or  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times.     Five  per  cent  discount  for  all  October  orders 


George  E.  Hilton 


Fremont^  Michigan 


PtrO  W     Is    tbe     ■X'lme    -to    Ox-dex-    'S'otxx- 

BEE-SUPPUES 


.A.Tsn>  s.a.'ve:  nxorrxs'S' 


IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  gei  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*■  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.  it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantaKe  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.  There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BEE-81VI0KER 
E. 


B I N  G  H  A  iVI 

AND 

elNGHAM  Mt  What  catalogs  say  : 

t~s^WI  TliB  A.  1.  Hoot  Co.,  Medina. 

4CLI>  CLEANINQ^-^K  Ohio:    "  The  cone  flts  Inslde 

Dcr  ouni/rD       ^W^fc  the  cap  so  the  liquid  creosote 

DLL  dmUKtn       USA  runs   down    in&lde  of  the 

smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamil- 
ton, 111. :  "  This  Is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  It  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  '•  We  have  sold  these 
tor  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  Improvements." 

MarshfieldMfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
field.  Wis.:  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er Is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bmgbam  smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new, so 
pel  feet.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BtNGHAM    SMOKKKS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of 

Price  of  | 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

35^   " 

8,5 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

2H   " 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 

25 
25 
25 
25 
15 


Three  larger  sizes  ir  V"-ir. 


at  50c  Pa.  extra. 


Bingham    Uncapping-knife,  70c;  postage  10c. 
T.  F.  BUNCH  AM,    FARWELL,  MICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  ""  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THB  A.  I.    BOOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Our 

discounts 


B  EE"5UPPLI  EvS 


still  in 
etfect. 


WE  furnish  EVERY  THING  needed  in  practical  bee  culture,  at  lowest  prices.  We 
make  the  Dovetailed,  Langstroth,  and  Alternating  Hives.  The  most  prac- 
tical, up-to-date  hives  are  the  Massie  Hives.  We  make  them.  Have  you  seen  them? 
Have  you  received  our  new  1907  catalog  ?  It  is  surely  the  easiest  catalog  to  order 
from  you  ever  saw.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  orders; 
a  child  can  order  from  it  as  well  as  an  adult.  It  is  something  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  you  have  ever  seen.     Write  us  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day.     It  is  free. 

Address  KretcKmer  Mfj^.  Co.,  CotJincil  Bltififs,  lo-w^a. 

Muscatine  Produce  Co..  Muscatine,  Iowa.  ::  Trester  Supply  Co.,  103  S.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Catalogn  isfued  in  Oerman  and  EnalMh. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. . .  for  ... 

Roots  Goods. 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  liept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.     I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  CiiARKB. 

Morden,  Man..  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog.     Best  ship- 
ping   facilities   in   the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 


IF 


You  want  BEST    GOODS 
QUICKEST,  order  of  PEIRCE- 


R  0  0  T'a     GOODS    AND    PRICES 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

ne  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Golden  Queens! 

By  return  mail,  75  cts.;  select,  $1.00;  warranted  pure 
and  O.  K.  J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  reason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A    I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


HONEY- JARS 

No.  2.5,  with  burnished  caps,  %b.00  gross. 
Several  other  styles  of  j  irs  in  stock. 

MOIMEY  ! 

We  have  some  tine  thick  white  honey,  in  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  124 lbs.,  at9clb.;  5 cases,  8Mc  lb.; 
10  cases,  8/4c  lb.     Catalog  Of   supplies  free. 

I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 

Apiaries :  Glen  Cove.  LI.    105  Park  Place  NewYork 


n 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  ordering 
your  snpplie; 

.^.Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

1 82  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1 489  1 


ITALIAN  QUEENS! 

Golden  and  three-band  stock;  fine  queens  and  fine 
honey-gatherers.    Untested,  50  cts.  each;  six.  $2.75. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 
W.  ^.  FOREHAND,     FT.  DEPOSIT,  Al. 
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Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secui-e  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKUN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


NOW 


to  flu  your  orders  for  hives,  supers,  sections,  and 
foundation  of  all  grades,  We  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  and  can  supply 
your  wants  for  regular  goods  without  delay. 

We  are  hooking  orders  for  BEES  and  Queens, 
and  to  assure  early  shipment  you  should  send  in 
your  orders  now. 

Price  list  free  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  LyonsvillcMass. 


1884 


1907 


New    64-page   catalog   for 
the  New  Year   now  ready 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees    and    queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M    Jenkins 

VTetumikka,        t       t       A.labama 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Bianke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DBPT.  B, 

202-204  Market  St.,  St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


North  Texas  .  . 
♦  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
fois  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 
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ITALIAN 


^ 


QUEENS 

^AND  NOTHING  BUT  ITALIANS 

A  superior  improved  strain,  Northern-bred,  are 
hardy  and  vigorous;  always  come  out  strong  in 
the  spring.  Our  stock  is  well  known,  and  not 
necessary  to  say  more  here.    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    :: 

Send  for  circular  and  list  of  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1, 


Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens. 
Breeders 


i  75 
1  00 
1  50 
3  00 


6 


$4  00 
5  00 
8  00 

15  00 


$7  00 
9  00 
15  00 


Young  queens  from  our  improved  stock  is  the 
best  security  against  poor  seasons.  Requeen  now 
and  have  bursting  strong  colonies  in  the  spring. 
We  employ  500  swarms.  Queens  sent  outside  of 
United  States  or  Canada,  25  cts.  extra. 


QUEENS  NOW  READY ! 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  AND    PURE  MATING   GUARANTEED. 

Address  all  orders  to 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 


ROSE  LAWN  QUEENS 

ABHASIANS:  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  "  ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  queens,  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00. 

BAN  ATS :  Choice  untested  queens  from  imported 
stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BANATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.        H.  ALLEY.  Wenham,  Mass. 

wrojsrrEi     :^xjt     the     i^sisrc 

QUEENS 

are  sent  out  by  our  firm;  should  any  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  promptly  replace  them.  Try  our  strain  of 
three-band  Italians;  they  will  not  disappoint  you. 
Tested  queens,  $1  each;  untested,  75  cts.,  $8  per  doz. 
J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO.,  LOREAUVILLE,  IBERIA  PA.,  LA. 


Italian  Queens 

Pine  young  prolific  three  and  five 
banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail.  Untested,  only  60  cts.,  or  $6  00 
a  dozen;  tested,  75  cts.,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  extra  fine  queen,  $1.00.  Di- 
rections for  introducing  go  with 
every  queen. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,    ALMA,  MO. 


Taylor's  Strain  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test- 
ed. $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 


QUEENS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint, Mich. .says :  '"As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4;  doz., 
$7  50.    Select,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


Try  the  Robey  strain  of  three-banded  Italians  that 
have  become  so  famous  all  over  the  country  as  honey- 
gatherers.  W.  L.  Coggshall  and  E.  W.  Alexander 
have  both  said  in    their    writ- 

ings to  Glban  A||rri|A  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^' 
tracting  they  |H||LL  |i|  V  always  found 
better  filled  1 11 1  p  P  ll|«%  combs  when 
they  came  to  wVkbllV  colonies  con- 
taining the  *■  Robey  queens. 
Many  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  this  and 
other  countries  use  the  Robey  queens  and  pronounce 
their  bees  high-rollers  for  honey.  Warranted  queens, 
75  cts.  each,  $4.25  for  six.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed,   or  money  refunded. 

L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,W.Va. 


3-BANDED  ITALIAN  BEES. 

The  best  all-round  bees  on  earth.  My  stock  is 
composed  of  selections  from  my  own  strain  of 
3-banded  Italians  that  were  awarded  diploma  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  clover  stock. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50;  select  tested  queens,  $2.00; 
fair  breeding  queens,  $3.00;  extra  select  breeders, 
$5.00  — ready  to  go  promptly.  Untested  1907 
queens,  $1.00;  select  untested  queens,  $1.25— ready 
early  in  March.    Yours  for  a  prosperous  1907. 

W.  O.  VICTOR, 

Queen  Specialist.       Hondo,  Texas. 
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Let  us  send 
you  today 

These  Three  BooKsFdff 
on  rarmers  Phones  -lir 

They  tell  you  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  world  so  you  can  get  the  latest  market 
or  weather  reports,  summon  the  family 
doctor,  or  call  a  veterinary  for  your  live 
stock— quick  action  on  any  one  of  these 
emergencies  would  repay  yor.  many  times 
the  cost. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  uses  at  your 
service  by  installing  a  telephone  system 
of  your  own,  paying  only  a  small  amount 
for  materials— no  royalties.  Our  plans 
are  so  simple  you  can  do  the  work  yourself. 

10   Men   Can    Organize 
Successful  System 

by  uslnprStroniberp:  Carlsontele- 
phonfHund  equ  i  pments  and  your 
telephone  ser\  Ice  will  cost  you 
less  than  a  cent  a  message. 

Our  free  books  tell  you  howto 
organize  your    company,   and 
gives  all  other  needed  iriforma 
tlon  such  as  ^ettinsr  township 
and  city  highway  permits  to 
Betpolesandstrlng wires.    In,' 
asking   for   '-How    the  Tele-' 
phone    Helps   the   Farmer,' 
ask  for  lilst  edition. 

Stromberg=Carlson 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Address  nearest  office. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    Chicago,  111. 


NOW  is  the  TIME! 

to  improve  your  stock  by  purchasing  some  of  our 
Red-clover  and  Leather-color  Italian  queens.  All 
of  our  (lueens  are  hred  for  their  honey-gathering 
qualities,  and  you'll  find  them  prolific  and  gentle. 
Prices  for  Oct.  1  6         12 

Untested $    6.5    $3  75    $7  00 

Select  Untested , 90     4  7.5     9  00 

Warranted  Purely  Mated 75      4  25      8  00 

Select  Warranted 100      5  25    10  00 

Tested  1907  Queens 125      7  00 

Select  Tested 150      8  00 

All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  are  booked 
and  tilled  in  rotation.  Safe  arrival  by  mail  guar- 
anteed.  Send  for  price  list  of  bees  and  supplies. 

W.  W.  Gary  &  Son,  Lyonsvillc,  Mass. 


Moore's  Lono-Tonaue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens.  *1 :  <j, 
W.60;  12,  ».S.  Tested,  M. ^5;  6,  *(!  r,0. 
Breeders,  83.00.   Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS,    -    ORANGE,  CAL 


Queens 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

PITTSBURG     ::     PENNSYLVANIA. 

To  Address  You 

We  Must  Have  Your  Address. 


We  are  constantly  sending  out 
choice  literature. 

Anything  that  relates  to  fash- 
ions, especially  correct  illustra- 
tions and  correct  descriptions, 
is  choice,  in  our  estimation. 

The  Autumn  season,  leading 
up, as  it  does,  to  Christmas,  keeps 
us  tolerably  busy  in  posting  our 
friends  out  of  town  as  to  condi- 
tions in  the  fashionable  world. 

If  we  have  your  name  on  our 
addressing  list  you  ought  to  have 
your  Autumn  catalogue  by  this 
time.    We  are  now  mailing  it. 


ROOFING  RE-MADE 

Rn  Por  SnUdrfi  —We  will  guarantee  to  pat 
*»'''•■  "M****' •«    any   old    leaky,    worn-out. 


rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt,  or  shingle  root  In  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition  for  5e 
per  sQuare  per  year. 

I  Perfect  Roof  Preserver^  makes  eld, 

rn-out  roofs  new.  Satiaf action  guaranteed 

efimded.  Uiir  Iree  roollng  book 

'  tells  all    about  it.       Write  for     it    today. 

be  Aadersoa  Maoufacturina  Co..  Oept.   24«  Elyria,  Ohio. 


per  square  per  year 

Roo^Fix= 


Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patent  practice  in  Patent  OfBce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

If  You    IVant    tKe    Bee  -  booK 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to       ::        :j 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooK,  Claremont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS 

*«  Bee-keepers'  Guide'* 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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I^ABC  Of  Bee  Culture 

(and  the  X  Y  Z  as  well ). 

IT  is  only  two  years  since  we  undertook  to  revise  a  new  edition  of  our  ABC,  num- 
hering  15,000  copies;  yet  the  general  advance  along  all  the  lines  of  bee-keeping,  and 
the  demand  for  the  ABC,  have  been  so  great  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  com- 
pletely over  our  work  again  and  issue  another  edition,  larger  and  better  than  the  last. 

A  COMPLETE  REVISION. 

When  we  started  on  the  work  of  revising  the  ABC  book  we  had  no  intention  of  submitting  it  to 
any  great  changes,  more  particularly  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  out,  as  the  old  edition  was  nearly 
exhausted.  But  as  the  work  of  revision  progressed,  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  extensive  alterations 
and  additions— so  much  so  that  the  book  itself  will  be  considerably  larger.  To  meet  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter illustrations  we  had  to  provide  a  higher  and  more  expensive  grade  of  paper.  These  two  factors 
compelled  us  to  raise  the  price  of  the  new  edition,  for,  as  most  bee-keepers  are  aware,  the  A  B  C  is  sold 
on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 

PRACTICALLY  A  NEW  WORK  ON  BEES. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  staff  of  Root  experts  we  have  been  assisted  by  W.  K.  Morrison,  who  has 
entirely  rewritten  many  of  the  articles  having  to  do  with  the  scientific  side  of  bee-keeping,  besides  read- 
ing and  editing  much  of  the  other  work  as  it  went  along.  Mr.  Morrison  has  traveled  over  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  almost  every  island  in  the  West  Indies,  a  large  portion  of  South  America,  and  also 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Europe,  so  that  the  new  ABC  will  be  world-wide  in  its  application, 
and  sectional  ideas  largely  eliminated.  While  the  new  book  is  American  in  its  make-up  from  start  to 
finish  in  no  sense  can  itbe  termed  local  to  this  country,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  as  useful  to  a 
bee-keeper  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  West  Indies,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Europe,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  countries,  as  it  has  been  found  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States. 

VERY  PRACTICAL. 

In  doing  this  the  practical  side  of  bee-keeping  has  not  been  slighted;  on  the  contrary  we  have  kept 
the  dollar  and  cents  side  of  the  bee-business  constantly  in  view,  for  we  recognize  the  fact  that  bee- 
keeping must  be  made  to  pay  or  it  ceases  to  exist. 

LARGER  THAN   BEFORE. 

While  the  new  edition  is  larger  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  in  no  sense  padded  with  useless  material; 
on  the  contrary  much  of  the  work  is  nfcessarily  condensed  after  the  manner  of  an  encyclopedia.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  average  bee-keeper  has  not  a  superabundancelof  time  on  his  hands,  and  we 
have  tried  to  meet  his  views  of  the  matter. 

THE  NEW  PURE-FOOD  LAW. 

In  conformity  with  the  changes  now  going  on,  new  articles  on  sugar,  honey,  glucose,  and  nectar 
have  been  provided;  also  others  on  the  law  of  bees,  and  foul-brood  laws.    These  features  alone  are  valu- 

^^^^-  HONEY-PLANTS. 

The'question  of  honey-plants  is  very  important  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  locality  for  bees,  and 
this  has  been  carefully  rewritten,  in  many  cases,  so  that  the  beginner  in  most  parts  can  get  a  fair  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  his  locality  for  bee-keeping.  In  every  case  the  scientific  name  accompanies  all 
common  names  of  honey-plants,  so  that  the  information  conveyed  will  be  found  useful  in  all  parts  of 

'^^^^'^'^  QUEEN-BREEDINC. 

As  the  readers  of  Gleanings  are  fully  aware,  rapid  strides  are  being  made  all  along  the  line  in 
scientific  queen-breeding,  and  the  usual  article  on  this  subject  has  been  recastlto  suit  the  times. 

MAKING  AND:RENDERING  WAX. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  improvements  have  been  recently  effected  in  this  department,  neces- 
sitating an  entire  change  in  this  subject.  Mr.  H.  H.  Root  has  written  this  after  much  study  and  many 
experiments.  POWER-DRIVEN   EXTRACTORS. 

These  have  been  dealt  with  under  the  subject  of  "  Extracted  Honey,"  so  that  the  owner  of  such  an 
outfit  or  the  bee-keeper  who  desires  to  get  one,  will  have  the  necessary  information  at  his  elbow  at  all 

•^^^^  DISEASES  OF  BEES. 

So  much  has  been  learned  about  the  inner  workings  and  origin  of  bee-diseases  that  this  is  absolutely 
new  in  this  edition.  While  the  article  under  this  head  is  neces.sarily  brief,  it  covers  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  it  now  stands.  E.  R.  Root,  the  editor-in-chief,  has  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  this  so 
that  the  average  bee-keeper  can  thoroughly  understand  it. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has  always  been  famous  for  its  illustrations,  which  are  calculated  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  average  bee-keeper,  making  him  more  determined  than  before  to  excel  in 
his  chosen  pursuit  or  avocation.  Price  $1.50  postpaid;  $1.25  by  freight  or  express,  not  prepaid.  For 
sale  by  all  booksellers  and  supply  dealers. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  Inserted  in  these  classified  colnmns 
ftt  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  yon  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Queen-breeder  for  the  East  for  season  of 
1908.  Prefer  a  young  married  man  who  has  had  at 
least  several  years'  experience,  and  is  familiar  with 
modern  methods,  and  who  would  expect  to  continue 
the  engagement  indefinitely  if  both  parties  are  satis- 
fied. State  experience,  salary  wanted,  and  give  ref- 
erences. Let  the  first  letter  be  clear  and  explicit  on 
every  point.    Address  Arthur  Whitman, 

c  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Fob  SaIjK.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va. 

Foe  Sale.— Beagle  hounds,  straight-legged,  18 
months,  2  years,  good  rabtaiters;  $10  each. 

Fred  L.  Graff,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

Fob  Sale. — Shipping-cases  for  Ideal  sections  at  re- 
duced prices  on  account  of  overstock. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Kendaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City.  W.  Va. 

Kodak  and  Camera  users,  send  us  your  developing 
and  finishing.  Send  for  price  list.  A  full  line  of  Ko- 
daks, films,  and  all  Photo  Supplies. 

Furnas  &  Maddox,  552  A,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fob  Sale.— One  two  and  a  half  H.  P.  engine  and 
boiler  in  good  working  order.  Used  not  over  150  days. 
Cost  $150.    Will  sell  for  $75.  J.  W.  Utter, 

Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Beautiful  long-haired  Angora  and  Per- 
sian kittens,  some  white  and  other  colors.  Prices 
low.    Stamp  for  description. 

Mbs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale  —Seeds  of  honey-plants  yellow  and  white 
sweet  clover,  catnip,  motherwort,  cleome.  seven-head 
turnip,  Chinese  mustard,  touch-me-not,  wild  cucum- 
ber, etc.  H.  S.  DuBY,  St.  Anne,  111. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


Fob  Sale.— 40-acres  honey,  fruit,  beet,  and  alfalfa 
ranch,  with  125  colonies  of  bees.  Cheap  if  taken 
soon.  R.  S.  Becktbll,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 

Fob  Sale.— Farm  of  Hi  acres,  log-house,  good 
land,  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  Price  $2500.00. 
Address  J-  W.  Blackwell, 

P.  O.  box  162,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Fob  Sale.— 320  acres,  stock,  tools,  and  bees,  at 
$16.00  per  acre.  Plenty  of  wood  and  running  water; 
eight  miles  back  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mrs.  J.  Kaets,  Vista,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


Fob  Sale.— Farm  of  70  acres;  fine  location;  good 
buildings;  new  honey-house,  225  colonies  Italian  bees- 
crop  of  1906,  14,.500  pounds  of  comb  honey. 

Wabd  Lamkin,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Fob  Sale.— Mismated  Italian  queens  at  25  cts.  each. 
C.  G.  Fenn.  Washington.  Conn. 

For  Sale.— 50  colonies  of  hybrid  bees  in  8-frame 
hives,  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.      A.  H.  Reeves  &  Co., 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Untested  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens 
at  75  cts.  each;  virgins  at  30  cts. 

Edw.  Reddout,  Box  62,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 16  colonies  of  bees  in  10-frame  chaff 
hives;  also  two  residences  and  five  lots.    Address 
C.  W.  Littlefield,  Remington,  Ind 

For  Sale.— 400  colonies  of  bees;  2  apiaries  in 
Delta,  Colorado;  2  apiaries  in  New  York,  in  the  buck- 
wheat location.       W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 100  colonies  Italian  bees   in   8-frame 
hives.    Will  sell  in  any  quantity.    $4.00  each. 

E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville.  Ala. 


Fob  Sale.— At  a  bargain,  200  hives  of  Italian  bees 
in  two-story  hives  for  comb  honey;  well  supplied  with 
winter  stores;  fine  location.  R,  L.  Tucker, 

Independence,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 75  colonies  of  Italian  and  Caucasian 
bees  in  No.  1  condition,  with  comb  and  extra  supers- 
$4.00  each  for  the  lot;  $4.50  in  small  lots.  All  wired 
combs.  A.  D.  D.  Wood,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale.— 125  colonies  of  bees,  and  fixtures  for 
extracted  honey;  75  two-story  hives;  66  cases  60-lb. 
cans;  also  driving  mare,  single  harness,  and  buggy 
Ernest  W.  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


Fob  Sale.— J.  P.  Moore's  Superior  stock  of  full 
strong  hives  of  bees;  prompt  shipment;  $3.50  each 
Speak  quick;  bargain.  p.  Holtke, 

Southold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 100  select  tested  Italian  red-clover 
queens  at  80  cts.  each;  V3  doz.,  $4.00;  untested,  each. 
60  cts.;  Va  doz.,  $3.25.    I  guarantee  every  queen. 

Fbed  Lbiningeb,  Ft.  Jennings.  O. 

Fob  Sale.— Fifteen  colonies  bees  with  extra  fine 
young  Italian  queens  (n^ne  better);  Danzenbaker 
hives,  plenty  stores,  in  first-class  shape,  only  $4.00 
a  colony;  also  five  colonies  with  pure-bred  young 
Banat  queens,  $6.00  a  hive.  Cowan  extractor  and 
some  extra  bee  supplies  for  sale.  If  you  mean  busi- 
ness, write  M.  C.  Long, 
421  Cypress,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— To  exchange  1906  model  Cypher's  incu- 
bator, fine  machine.  W.  H.  Kbbb,  Crawfordsville.  Ind. 

Wanted.— Buyer;    apiary,    poultry,    7-acre   home- 
$1000  down,  $900  salary.  Luce,  Inavale,  Neb.    ' 

Wanted.- 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller.  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Wanted.— Second-hand  two  or  four  L.  frame  ex- 
tractor. T.  S.  McLachlin,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  Italian  queens  for  small 
gasoline-engine.                Write  W.  T.  Cbawfobd, 
Hineston,  La. 

Wanted.- To  exchange  bees,  full  colonies.  J   P 
Moore's  stock,  for  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  bicycle' 
F.  Holtke,  Southold,  Long  Island,"N.  Y 
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Wanted.— To  exchange  26  Danz.  chaff  division- 
boards,  made  by  Root  Co.,  for  honey  or  bees. 

Babnabd  CUMMING.S,  Rosalic  Ct.,  Chicago. 

WANTED. — A  physician  to  locate  here.  Fine  open- 
ing for  a  good  doctor.  Extra  good  location  for  bees. 
Write  to  Bee-man,  box  73,  Filion,  Mich. 

WANTED. — A  suitable  location  for  bee-keeping  and 
poultry-raising  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida;  would 
buy  an  apiary.         Wm.  McKnight,  Elamville,  Ala. 

WANTED.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiseb, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — White  ripe  extracted  honey;  will  pay 
cash.  Geo.  Rauch,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Wanted.— Fancy  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Send  average  sample  of  extracted  honey, 
and  give  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Cbanb  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  a.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED.— To  buy  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax.    Robt.  A.  Holbkamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED.— Choice  extracted  clover  honey  at  8%  cts. 
Choice  fall  honey  7  to  8  cts.  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  here. 
Prompt  payment  on  receipt.  H.  C.  Ahlers, 

West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted.— 500  to  1000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  in  bar- 
rels; Illinois  honey  preferred;  part  must  be  yellow, 
the  rest  light.    Send  sample  with  best  price. 

John  H.  Koontz,  Stewardson,  111. 

WANTED.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x1% 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  seating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  CoGGSHAix,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Basswood  and  buckwheat  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans  and  200-lb.  kegs. 

W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Fine  white  honey,  two  cans  in  case, 
124  lbs.  at  9  cts.  per  lb.;  10  cases,  8%  cts.  Sample,  10 
cts.  I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PI.,  New  York. 

Fob  Sale.— Extra  quality  clover  and  basswood  ex- 
tracted honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 

F.  W.  Lesseb,  Sta.  A,  Syracuse,  N. Y. 

Choice  Table  Honey  — Direct  from  apiaries,  f.o.b. 
car.    One  can.  60  lbs.  net,  $4.25;  two  cans,  $8.10. 

Cheek  &  Wallingbr,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— One  carload  extracted  honey  in  5-gallon 
cans,  from  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover.  Write,  making 
best  offer  or  for  particulars.    Sample,  5  cents. 

W.  H.  Crawford  &  Sons,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

Fob  Sale.— Alfalfa  honey.  If  you  want  nice  honey 
for  the  table  try  a  can  of  Colorado  alfalfa  honey,  $5  a 
can  of  60  lbs.,  F.  O.  B. 

A.  A.  Lyons.  Ft.  Collins,  Col.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

For  Sale. — 10,000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  white 
clover  and  heart's-ease  mixed.    Honey  is  well  ripened, 
light  in  color,  and  of  very  fine  quality.    Put  up  in 
barrels  or  new  60-lb.  tin  cans.       Emil  J.  Baxteb. 
Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


Foe  Sale. — Fine  alfalfa  honey  in  large  or  small 
lots  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Dealers  and  others 
wanting  a  tine  table  honey  should  write  for  free 
samples  and  prices  to 

The  Delta  Apiaries,  Delta,  Colo. 

For  Sale.— .59  cases  No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey, 
in  4x5  plain  sections.  Don't  write  unless  you  have  a 
place  for  the  very  best  stock. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Remus.  Mich 

Fob  Sale.— Raspberry  extracted  honey— thick.ripe, 
rich,  delicious;  been  left  on  the  hive  for  weeks  after 
it  was  sealed;  flavor  unapproachable  and  delightful; 
honey  put  up  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  and  of- 
fered at  ten  cents  a  pound.      W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 

Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Three  tons  of  comb  honey— A  No.  1, 
white,  $4  per  case;  No.  2  white,  $3.50;  amber  or  buck- 
wheat, $3  per  case;  24  Ideal  sections  in  glass-front 
case,  less  than  four-case  lots,  25  cts.  per  case  extra; 
honey  all  well  ripened,  amber  extracted,  in  sixty- 
pound  cans,  two  to  case,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Quirin-thb-queen-bbebdeb,  Bellevue,  O. 

Fob  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  fancy  extracted  clover  honey, 
put  up  56  lbs.  in  new  cans,  at  $10.00  per  case  of  two 
cans,  f .  o.  b.  at  Amsterdam.  Sample  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. This  honey  was  not  taken  away  from  the  bees 
before  Aug.  1.  For  body  and  flavor  I  am  willing  to 
have  it  compared  with  clover  honey  produced  any- 
where by  anybody.  Eael  Rulison, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory. 


Queens.— Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place.  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.- Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and  leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  BARNES,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGTN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Cbawfoed,  Hineston,  La. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville,  Ala. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St..  New  York  City. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son.  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.   Daniel  Wubth  &  Gbant.  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiaby.— Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Gbo.H.  Rba,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
A.  T.  Dockham,  Rt.l,Box95,  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

Fob  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Fob  Salk. — Golden  and  red-cloyer  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ITAIJAN  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

SWABTHMORE  Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens. E.L. Pratt, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens— my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Aplaby,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

P.  W.  Van  DeMark,  Mehan,  Okla. 

For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tbibbbtt,  Staunton,  Va. 

Goldkn-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries.  Lebanon.  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

I  must  say  to  my  friends,  please  do  not  send  me 
any  more  orders  for  queens  this  season,  as  my 
health  is  so  poor  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
queen-rearing.  Thanks  to  all  my  friends  for  their 
very  liberal  patronage.       W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Bbbeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2. .50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


I  miHTER  EGGS  | 


Feed  cut 
green  bone;  save 
half  your  grain  and  double  ^ 
your  egg  yield.   The 

Humphrey 

6reen  Bone  &  Vegetable  Cutter, 

the  only  open  hopper  machine,  is 
guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone,  with 
less  labor  and  in  less  time  than  , 
any  other.  Money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  It's  the  one  hand  cutter;  feed 
under  operator's  control  at  all  times; 
no  complicated  parts.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  special  Trial  Offer. 

HUMPHREY, 

Mine  St.  Factory, 
Joiiel.  III. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 
WILSON'S   PHOSPHATE   MILLS 

Prom  1  to  40  H.  p.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs,,  Easton,  Pa. 
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We  beg  to  remind  our 
customers  the  season  for 
breeding  queens  here  in 
Medina  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  At  present  we 
are  able  to  furnish  all 
grades  by  return  mail. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to 
requeen.  A  young  queen 
is  more  vigorous  than  an 
old  one  in  spring,  and  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  swarm. 

Prices  ©/■  Home-bred 
Italian     Queens 

Untested  queen $1.00 

Select  untested  queen 1.25 

Tested  queen 2.00 

Select  tested  queen 3.00 

Breeding  queen 5.00 

Select  breeding  queen 7,50 

Extra  select  "     "1  yr,old.  10.00 

Uhe  A.  I  ROOT  COMPANY 
Medix^a,        <^  ^        OHio 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


UNCOOKED  FOODS,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM, 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Christian,  price  $1.00,  151  West  Twenty-third 
St.,  New  York.  The  book  has  about  250  pages;  and 
whether  you  believe  in  the  use  of  uncooked  foods  or 
not  I  think  you  will  find  this  book  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  thoughtful;  and  I  think  you  will  enjoy  at 
least  certain  kinds  of  uncooked  foods  all  the  more 
from  having  read  the  book.  I  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  chapter  on  milk  and  honey; 

Milk  and  honey  seem  to  be  the  only  two  things  in  existence 
that  were  made  primarily  for  no  purpose  except  food.  All 
other  articles  upon  which  people  subsist  were  created  for 
some  other  purpose.  All  cereals,  legumes,  fruits,  nuts,  and 
vegetables  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature,  grow  wholly  to  re- 
produce themselves;  but  the  primary  purpose  of  milk  and 
honey,  when  they  are  created,  is  for  food.  They  seem  to 
have  no  other  purpose  to  fulfill. 


CALIFORNIA     MOUNTAIN     SAGE,     THE     PLANT    THAT 

GIVES     SUCH     BEAUTIFUL  "  WATEB-WHITE  " 

HONEY. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  seed,  in  five-cent 
packages,  of  both  the  black  and  white  mountain  sage. 
We  do  not  know  which  variety  is  the  better.  The 
seed  comes  up  in  just  three  or  four  days,  and  the  plant 
makes  a  very  rapid  growth  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
furnishing  a  great  amount  of  bloom.  I  hardly  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  its  proving  a  noxious  weed,  for 
we  have  sold  the  seed  for  many  years,  and  I  never 
heard  such  a  complaint.  While  it  probably  will  not 
pay  to  grow  any  plant  for  honey  alone,  it  may  pay  to 
sow  sage  in  waste  places  —  on  your  own  premises,  of 
course,  where  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  it  is  quite  a  curi- 
osity anyhow  to  see  this  plant  that  has  for  years  fur- 
nished not  only  tons  but  carloads  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful honey,  in  my  opinion,  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
Father  Langstroth  used  to  tell  us  that  the  far-famed 
honey  of  Hymettus  came  from  mountainous  regions, 
and  suggested  it  was  doubtless  similar  to  our  moun- 
tain-sage honey. 
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Convention  Notices. 


The  Utah  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  meet  Oct.  5 
at  the  City  and  County  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  at 
10  A.  M.  One  of  the  subjects  up  for  discussion  is  the 
proposed  general  revision  of  the  bee-laws  of  Utah. 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  London,  Ont., 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
An  interesting  time  is  expected. 

E.  T.  Brainard,  Sec. 


The  sixteenth  fall  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  Friday,  Oct.  11 
at  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Room  50,  10:30  A.  M.  Good 
speaking  is  to  be  a  feature  of  this  meeting,  and  a 
lively  discussion  of  a  number  of  topics  will  be  of 
value.  Our  spring  meeting  was  the  largest  by  far  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  Our  recent  field 
meeting  at  New  Haven  was  a  grand  success.  Come 
to  Hartford  and  make  the  fall  meeting  the  finest  of 
the  year.  Please  bring  something  for  the  apiarian 
exhibit.    We  want  500  new  members. 

J.  Arthur  Smith.  Sec, 

Box  38,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  A.  I.  Boot  Co.: — As  President  Aspinwall  has 
suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont, 
Mich.,  as  his  successor  as  president  of  the  National 
for  1908,  I  take  this  occasion  to  second  this  nomina- 
tion and  bring  his  name  before  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings who  are  members  of  the  National,  believing  we 
have  in  Mr.  Hilton  the  strongest  and  most  capable 
candidate  in  the  order. 

Mr.  Hilton  has  been  in  our  State  legislature  two 
terms,  been  president  of  our  State  convention  many 
times,  and  as  vice-president  of  the  National  went  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  last  year  to  attend  the  National 
convention. 

Mr.  Hilton  is  a  fine  commanding  officer,  apparently 
born  to  command;  takes  a  pride  in  it,  and  is  well  fitted 
for  it,  having  all  the  parliamentary  rules,  etc.,  at  his 
tongrue'ii  end. 

Hurrah  for  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Hilton  for  president  for  1908. 
Fraternally, 

Remus,  Mich.,  Sept.  24.  E.  D.  Townsbnd. 


Owing  to  the  numerous  requests  for  samples  of 
printed  letter-heads  and  note-heads,  ruled  and  plain, 
together  with  envelopes  to  match,  we  have  lately 
gotten  out  a  line  of  samples  with  prices  attached. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  samples  to  interested  par- 
ties.   We  can  take  care  of  these  orders  promptly. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED  WANTED. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  sweet-clover  seed,  both 
yellow  and  white,  hulled  and  unhulled.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  who  have  been  harvesting 
any  seed  with  samples  stating  the  quantity  they  have 
to  offer  and  the  price  asked.  There  has  been  quite  a 
wide  demand  for  this  seed  the  past  season.  We  still 
have  some  white  unhulled  on  hand  but  very  little  of 
any  thing  else.  We  desire  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  seed 
for  next  season.      

BRISK  HONEY  MARKET. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  crop  of  choice  honey 
not  yet  prepared  for  market  they  will  do  well  to  get  it 
ready  without  unnecessary  delay,  for  the  market  nev- 
er was  better  in  our  experience  than  it  is  now.  Buy- 
ers are  evidently  more  active  than  sellers  this  year. 
In  spite  of  our  repeated  calls  we  receive  very  few  re- 
sponses, and  not  enough  honey  to  fill  our  orders.  We 
hear  of  some  dealers  visiting  the  producing  sections 
and  buying  up  what  can  be  found.  This  practice 
seems  to  become  more  general  each  year,  especially 


when  crops  are  short  and  supply  scanty.  This  is  the 
best  time  in  all  the  year  to  market  comb  honey.  Usu- 
ally the  demand  slackens  off  within  a  month  or  two 
from  this  time.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
choice  lots  still  unsold,  either  comb  or  extracted. 


AMERICAN   EXPRESS  CO. 

Within  the  last  three  months  we  have  secured  ad- 
ditional express  service  in  Medina.  We  now  have 
the  United  States,  doing  business  over  the  B.  &0.; 
the  American,  on  the  L.  E.  &  W.,  which  is  one  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines,  and  the  Electric  Package 
Co.,  operating  over  the  suburban  electric  lines.  This 
additional  service  will  be  an  advantage  to  all  patrons 
who  have  only  the  American  Express  Co.  at  their 
shipping-point. 

PARCELS   POST. 

The  increased  express  facilities  which  we  can  offer 
from  Medina  are  a  gain,  but  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  the  advantage  of  a  parcels  post  as  a  department  of 
the  United  States  postal  service.  It  is  a  shame  and 
a  disgrace  to  our  country,  which  in  many  things  is  so 
progressive,  that  we  should  be  so  far  behind  Europe 
in  postal  facilities.  When  John  Wanamaker  was 
postmaster  general  he  said  there  were  four  great  ob- 
jections to  the  parcels  post— namely,  the  Adams, 
American,  United  States,  and  Wells-Fargo  express 
companies,  and  I  guess  there  is  little  question  that 
we  should  have  had  parcels  post  years  ago  if  it  were 
not  for  the  opposition  of  the  express  companies  and 
those  working  in  their  interests  to  maintain  their 
present  monopoly  of  the  package-carrying  business  of 
the  country.  There  are  more  and  more  people  awak- 
ing to  the  oppression  of  the  express  monopoly,  and 
demanding  the  relief  which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  able  to  give  through  a  parcels  post.  To  op- 
pose the  parcels  post  is  to  obstruct  progress  and  de- 
velopment in  our  country. 


TELESCOPE  CAP  FOR  WINTER  PROTECTION. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  protecting  bees  over  winter  in  single-wall- 
ed hives.  This  same  cover,  listed  as  K  in  our  catalog, 
is  also  a  great  protection  in  the  fall  and  spring,  espe- 
cially the  latter  when  bees  are  building  up  ready  for 
the  honey-harvest.  We  have  known  cases  where 
enough  additional  honey  was  secured  because  of  this 
added  protection  to  pay  the  price  of  the  covers  in  one 
season.  The  rim  is  llJi  inches  deep,  and  the  top  is 
covered  with  galvanized  steel.  The  price,  nailed  and 
painted,  is  80  cts.  each,  8-frame;  85cts.,  10-frame.  In 
flat,  62  cts.  each;  $3.00  for  5,  8frame;  65  cts.  each,  $3.10 
for  five,  ten-frame.  Where  this  cover  is  substituted 
for  the  regular  cover  on  a  single- wall  hive,  a  light  su- 
per cover  should  be  used  in  connection  with  it.  Price 
of  super  cover  is  15  cts.  each,  $1.30  for  10. 


CHANGES  IN  PRKSeS  FOR  1907-8. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  list  prices.  During  the  past  season 
we  have  worked  off  our  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  plain 
sections  so  that  from  this  date  forward,  until  further 
notice,  the  price  on  B  grade  or  No.  2  plain  sections 
will  be  25  cents  per  1000  higher  than  the  rate  given  in 
our  catalog. 

We  cut  out  the  dozen  rate  on  No.  30  wire  on  spools, 
and  increase  the  5-lb.  coils  to  $1.00  each. 

B.  P.  S.  paint  for  hives  is  advanced  to  $1.75  per  gal- 
lon; 90  cts.  per  Vi  gallon;  50  cts.  a  quart;  30  cts.  a  pint. 

Painted  wire  cloth  is  advanced  to  2^  cts.  per  foot 
for  cut  pieces;  2  cts.  in  full-roll  lots.  Galvanized 
wire  cloth,  8  mesh,  is  advanced  to  8  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 
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The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  very  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  printed  on  enameled  paper,  is  advanced 
to  $1.50  postpaid;  $1,25  vrith  other  goods  by  freight  or 
express.  The  new  edition  will  not  be  completed  till 
November.  Half-leather  editions  will  be  $2.00;  full 
leather.  $2.50. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  over  30  per  cent  in 
material  for  bee-veils,  and  new  prices  are  adopted  as 
follows:  No,  1,  all  silk  tulle  veil,  90  cts.;  No.  2,  cotton 
tulle  with  silk  face,  60  cts,;  No.  3,  all  cotton  tulle,  50 
cts.;  No.  4,  mosquito-bar  veil,  30  cts.;  bee-hat,  30  cts.; 
silk  tulle  per  yd.,  60  cts.;  cotton  tulle  per  yd.,  25  cts.; 
mosquito-bar,  per  piece  of  8  yds.,  75  cts.  No  change 
in  globe  veil.  


EABLY-ORDEB  CASH  DISCOXTNT. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  early-order 
cash  discount  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance,  or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  supplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  forehanded  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
cash  orders' for  bee-keepers' supplies,  subject  to  the 
conditions  below: 
For  cash  sent  in  October,    deduct 

November, 
"        "  "      December, 

January, 
"      February, 
"  "      March,  " 

"      April, 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 


5  per  cent. 

iVi    " 

4 

3%     " 

3 

2%     " 

2 


ers,  shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing articles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early-or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers.  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
queens,  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  general  catalog. 


GOSPEL    HYMNS    AT    HALF     PRICE. 

If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  mission  church  or 
Sunday-school,  or  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  in  need 
of  singing-books  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  them  some 
good.  We  formerly  sold  large  quantities  of  Gospel 
Hymns,  and  have  left  in  stock  several  lots  of  desirable 
books  which  we  will  close  out  at  about  half  price. 

We  have  51  copies  of  Christian  Endeavor  edition  of 
Gospel  Hymns  No.  6,  words  and  music,  board  covers, 
which  sold  at  $35.00  per  100.  We  offer  them  to  close 
out  at  20  cts.  each.  $2  00  per  doz.,  or  $7.50  for  the  lot. 
We  have  also  14  copies  of  Gospel  Hymns  No.  6,  which 
sold  at  $30  00  per  100.  This  is  the  same  book,  except 
that  the  C.  E.  edition  has  a  few  extra  special  C  E. 
songs  in  it  which  are  not  in  the  other.  We  offer  these 
at  20  c.  each  $2  for  the  lot.  Postage  extra  in  each  case 
5  cents  each  if  sent  by  mail.  Of  Gospel  Hymns  Con- 
solidated, Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  words  only,  large-type  edi- 
tion, board  covers,  which  sold  at  $20  00  per  100,  we 
have  23  which  we  offer  at  $1.50  per  doz.,  $2.50  for  the 
lot;  by  mail,  15  cts.  each.  Small-type  edition,  limp 
cloth  covers,  which  sold  at  $10.00  per  100,  we  have  46 
copies  which  we  offer  at  80  cts.  per  doz.,  $3.00  for  the 
lot;  8  cts.  each,  postpaid. 


HONEY-PACKAGES  IN  TIN 

This  cut  shows  a  box  of  two  60-lb.  tin  cans,  which  is  the  stan- 
dard package  for  storing  and  shipping  extracted  honey.  It  is  far 
superior  to  barrels,  because  there  is  not  the  same  chance  for 
leakage,  or  taint  from  the  wood;  and,  being  square,  they  econo- 
mize space.  Owing  to  light  honey  crops,  the  last  two  years,  the 
demand  has  been  light,  and  we  have  a  good  stock  bought  below 
the  prices  ruling  at  present.  To  reduce  this  stock  we  will  ship 
from  Medina  any  orders  mentioning  this  notice,  at  the  following 
special  prices:  One  box,  two  cans,  80  cts. ;  10  boxes,  $7.50;  25 
boxes  or  over,  at  70  cts.  a  box.  One  box  of  one  can,  50  cts.;  10 
boxes,  $4.50;  25  boxes  or  more,  at  42  cts.  a  box. 

One-gallon  square  cans  with  15^ -inch  cap,  100  in  aerate,  at  $10.00 
per  100;  500  or  over  at  $9.00  per  100;  packed  10  in  a  case  at  $1.35 
per  case;  10  cases,  $12.50. 


Sturwold's  Show-case. 


This  case  is  28  in. 
high,  20  in.  square, 
outside  measure,  top 
and  bottom.  The 
glass  of  which  it  is 
made  is  16X24.  The 
case  is  to  be  set  up 
in  any  grocery,  drug- 
store, or  any  other 
place  of  business 
where  you  want  your 
honey  exhibited  or 
sold.  The  frame  is 
of  chestnut,  filled  and 
varnished,  and  fin- 
ished in  natural 
grain.  Price,  plain, 
$5;  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, $5.50.  As  the 
t  glass  is  very  apt  to 
=  be  broken  in  transit, 
^  we  will  ship  them,  if 
^  you  prefer,  withglass 
boxed  separately,  at 
same  price.  In  flat, no 

glass  or  finish,  $2.50; 

55^  glass  included,  $4.00. 


Screw-cap  Honey-gate  and  Can-screw  Wrench. 


Price  15  cts.;  by        Price  10  cts  ;  75  cts.  per  dozen. 

mail,  18  cts.  By  mail,  4  cts.  each  extra. 

We  furnish  the  gate  for  154, 1%,  or  I3i  screw.  Other 
sizes  made  to  order  from  caps  you  may  furnish. 

The  wrench  tits  a  i%  screw,  and  can  be  used  on  196 
or  smaller  by  bushing  between  cap  and  wrench. 

When  you  order  these  gates  separate  from  cans  we  can 
not  guarantee  a  Jit  sinless  you  send  us  a  cap  from  the 
screw  with  the  order. 


Sample  Mailing-blocks. 


Price,  each,  6  cts.;  by  mail,  9  cts. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  which 
hold  bi  oz.,  with  cork,  put  up  in  a  mailing-block  with 
top  which  screws  on  and  is  easilv  removed. 
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Honey-Packages  in  Glass 

We  have  quite  a  variety  of  glass  packages  for  putting  up  honey  for  retail.    We  mention  first  our 

Half-  pound  Tumbler. 


This  is  shown  at  the  left  with  a  diamond  label,  No.  95.  These  include  tin 
cover  with  wax  or  parchment  paper  disk  for  sealing  tight.  No  labels.  Will 
hold  7  oz.  of  honey  when  filled;  and  the  price,  $5.50  per  barrel  of  32  dozen; 
5-bbl.  lots  at  $5.25.  In  reshipping-cases  of  4  dozen  packed  ready  to  reship, 
when  filled,  $1.00  per  case;  6  cases,  $5.70;  20  cases  or  over,  at  90  cents  per  case. 


No.  25 
Jar. 


This  holds  one  pound  of  honey;  has  an  opal 
cap  with  rubber  ring  and  lacquered  tin  screw 
rim  which  seals  tight.  Packed  in  reshipping 
cases  of  2  dozen  each;  price  $1.10  per  case;  6 
cases,  $6.30;  20  cases  or  more  at  $1.00  per  case. 


Tiptop 
Jar. 


We  keep  these  in  two  sizes,  for  half  and  one  pound  of  honey.  The  shape  of 
the  jar  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It  has  a  glass  top,  a  rubber  ring,  and  a  spring-top 
fastener.  Packed  a  gross  in  a  crate  at  $5.00  per  gross  for  Mb.,  or  $4.50  for  the 
half-pound  size.  We  have  them  also  packed  in  reshipping-cases  of  2  dozen 
each  at  $1.10  per  case  for  1-lb.  size;  6  cases,  $5.30;  20  cases  or  over  at  $1.00  per  case. 
Half-pound  size,  $1.00  per  case;  $5.70  for  6  cases,  or  90  cts.  per  case  in  20-case  lots. 


^m 


vSimplex  Jas*. 


This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  jars  we  ever  handled.  The 
factory  making  them  was  wrecked  last  August,  and  we  have 
been  unable  since  to  secure  any  more  of  the  size,  which  holds  one  pound.  We  can 
supply  the  next  larger  size,  which  holds  18  oz.  of  honey.  Packed  in  reshipping- 
cases  of  2  dozen.  Price  $1.15  per  case;  6  cases  for  $6.60;  in  20-case  lots  or  over  at 
$1.05  per  case.  We  still  have  at  Philadelphia  a  few  cases  of  the  1-pound  size 
which  may  be  had  from  there  while  they  last,   at  the   same  price  as   above. 


Sq.    HersHiser 
Jar.         Jars. 


These  jars  were  designed  for 
use  in  the  honey  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  and  are  very  neat  and 
attractive.  They  have  cork- 
lined  aluminum  caps  which  seal 
them  tight.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes  oquare 
and  three  sizes  round.  The  1-lb.  size  in  each 
style  is  shown  in  the  first  two  cuts  at  the  left. 
H-lh.  square  Hershiser  jars,  doz.,  50c;  $5.40  per  gross 


M-lb. 
1-lb. 
2 -lb. 
^-Ib. 
1-lb. 
2 -lb. 


round 


55c;  6.00 
80c;  9.00 
1.00;  10.80 
60c;  6.60 
75c;  8.40 
1.10;  12.00 


The  ordinary  square  jar  to  seal  with  cork,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  cut  at  extreme  left,  is  very  largely 
used  for  honey.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes.  The 
1  and  2  lb.  sizes  are  packed  ^  gross  in  a  package; 
the  smaller  sizes  one  gross.    Price  including  corks: 

5-oz.   square  jar 35o  per  dozen;  $3.25  per  gross 

8-oz.  "  45c     "  "         4.25      " 

Mb.  "  .......600    "  "         5.75      " 

2-lb.  "  75c    "  "         7.50      " 
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PROMPT  :  SHIPMENTS 


If  you    are   in   a   rush   for  supplies    at   present,  send  us  your  orders.     We  have   a 

Ivarg(e   Stock   of   R.oot   Company's   Supplies 

on   hand    to    fill    orders   promptly.     Also   a 

Fine  :  Lot  :  of  :  Italian  :  Queens  :  and  :  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  and  full  colonies.     Send  for  our  40-page  catalog. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co.,  High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


LUMBER 

BARGAIN 


A  wonderful  opportunity  is  offered  you  to 
vjuy  lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every 
kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you  big 
money.  Such  a  chance  seldom  occurs. 
Lumlier  for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meet- 
ing' house,  crib,  store,  factory,  and  in  fact, 
buildinj-'s  of  every  kind.  VVe  can  furnisli 
absolutely  everything  needed  in  construc- 
tion material.  Have  your  carpenter  or 
builder  make  a  complete  list  of  everything 
you  require,  including  Lumber,  Sash  Doors, 
Kails,  Roofing.  Siding.Ceiling,  in  fact,  any- 
thing you  may  need  in  building  material  or 
merchandi.se  of  any  kind. 


Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 


We  boujtht  at  Manufacturers'  Sale  over  50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and 
Finishing  Material  We  are  making  special  concessions,  to  those  who  buy  at  once.  Even  If  you  have 
no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now.    Our  prices  will  save  you  30  to  50  per  cent. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stock  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  our 
warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago,  see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all  what 
we  say  of  it:  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chicago:  we  can 
easily  sell  you  bymail.  We  can  quickly  convince  you  of  the  wisdom  of  placing  an  order  with  us.  Just 
send  us  your  lumlier  bill,  and  we  will  easily  "  S/iom' you."  On  application  we  will  send  copies  of 
letters  from  customers  who  have  bought.  They  saved  monfv  why  can't  you?  Write  usto-day.  %VE  PUR- 
CHASED EVERY  EXPOSITION,  INCLUDING  THE  9S0,000,000  ST.  LOUIS 
WORLDS'  FAIR.  Send  tor  our  Free  BOO  page  Catalog  No.  CM.  688  It  quotes 
low  prices  on  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Building  Material.  Machinery  and  Supplies. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY.  35th  »nd  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


P" "« I""  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Oircct  to  ^\knM  •* 

TRADE-MAPK      REGISTERED 

at  actual  factory  prices.  Tou  save  from  $5  to  $iO,  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dpalers" 
jobbers'and  middlemen's  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
360  DaV<   Annnnval  ^ou  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 

"T7  ■*«"jf*  «PHl^tlVdl  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  gr.a.le,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world.  Kverv  Kalamazoo  Is  carefully  inspected  and  we  know  It  Is 

right.  If  not.yougetyourmoneybackwithoutaquibble.  You  cannotgeta  better  no  mat- 
ter  how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers'  proli  t !  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buyingdlrect  from  our  factory! 
Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  41  6.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal- 
amazoo Priceswith  others— and  save  your  money.  Our  line  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home  school  ..oj^t-,.^ 

(hurch,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.    Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding        ^^^■'—-^•^ 
iMiuses,  clubs  and  camps.    Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,      Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


FALL  SUPPLIES 


FOR 


Every  thing  you  want;  all  made  by  us  in  our  own  factories — at  lowest  jmces. 

The  American  Bee-keeper  (published  17  years),  a  monthly  at  50  cts. 
a  year,    sample  copy  ana  illuscrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

The  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

NEW  GOODS!    BIG  STOCK! 


NEW  WAREHOUSE 


ROOT'S  GOODS 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


LOW  FREIGHT 


Every  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  Uic 
factory.  Bees  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once. 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.    Catalog  sent  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  24i  Buil  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


Beeswax! 

Dadant's 

Exlei.  Foundation 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  our 
goods.  Write  us  and  we  will  either 
make  you  prices  or  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  get  our  foundation  nearer  to 
you.    We  have  agents  everywhere.    .    . 

Bee-supplies 

We  handle  every  kind  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  and  only  the  very  best.  Early 
order  discounts  given  now  on  supplies 
and  foundation.  Write  us  before  sell- 
ing your  beeswax  or  buying  your  sea- 
son's supplies 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


ROOT 

GOODS 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best  ?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTOR'i  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7th  St.   Des  Maines,  Iowa 


iil^amngB 


S^^  Olttltur? 
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A  part  of  the  apiary-belonging  to  Wm.  H.  Horstmann,  iof-  Chicago,  III.,  showingihis 
Capitoirhive  containing  three  full  colonies  and  a   nucleus. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0.,U.  S.  A, 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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HONEY 


QUR   CASES  are  the 
non-drip  "Root Qual- 
ity "  kind.    Also  can  sup- 

ply  you  with  glass  and 

^^^^"^^"'^^^"""'^^■^^^■^^™      tin  packages  for  extract- 

PACKAGES  BUY  NOW 

^^^^^^mm^^m^^t^mm      ^OR  NEXT  YEAR 

and  get  5  per  cent  cash 
discount  for  cash  orders  in  September  or  October.  We  will  quote 
you  prices  on  the  goods  you  will  need  for  next  season.  Get  your 
goods  ready  through  the  winter  before  the  rush  in  the  spring. 
€L    We    carry    the    Danzenbaker    Hive,     the    Comb-honey    Hive. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


REDFORD,  ^ 


MICHIGAN 


OK><>0<>0<>0<K><><X><><><><KKK>~00<K>0^ 


GREAT 

FIRE  SALE 


On  account  of  a  recent  fire  which 

slightly  damaged  our  stock  of  goods, 

we  are  closing  out  all 

POULTRY  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 
AT  A  10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  order  any  supplies 
which  you  will  need  for  next  sea- 
son's use.  Make  up  your  order  and 
deduct  10  per  cent.  Goods  guaran- 
teed to  be  as  good  as  new,  except 
hives  are  discolored  on  outside. 
Don't  delay,  as  they  are  going  fast. 
Will  exchange  supplies  for  honey  and  wax 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


APICULTORES 

De  Espana,  Portugal  y  Colonies. 


Pidan  catalog-©s  de  las  colme- 
nas,  extractores,  prenzas  para 
cera,  ahumadores,  zinc  perfo- 
rado,  escape  de  abejas,  ve- 
los,  cuchillos,  maquinas  para 
hacer  base  de  panales,  y  todos 
otros  articulos  utiles  en  apicul- 
tura  manufacturado  per  la 
celeberrima  casa  de 


A.  I.  Root  Company, 

la  fabrica  la  mas  importante 
del  mundo.  Precios  muy  modi- 
cos  a  los  subag-entes  por  mer- 
cancias  puestas  en  nuestros 
talleres. 

EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

Agente    G6n6rale 
POR  TODA  EUROPA  Y  COLONIAS, 

142  Faubourg  SAINT   DENIS,  PARIS.    lOme. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

Honey!  Who  Wants  Honey? 

We  have  just  received  several 
carloads  of  water-white  sage  hon- 
ey, the  finest  that  can  be  produced, 
put  up  in  6o-lb.  cans,  two  to  a  case. 
We  have  also  several  cars  comb  hon- 
ey in  stock,  white-clover  and  alfalfa. 

If  in  the  market,  state  quantity  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices. 

C.  H.W.WEBER 

OfTlce  and  Salesroom,  2  1 46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  tlie  averajre  market  prices  at  wiilch  honey  and 
beeswax  are  selling'  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  men- 
tioned. Unless  otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which 
sales  are  being  matle  by  commission  merchants  or  by  produc- 
ers direct,  to  the  retail  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by 
commission  merchants,  the  usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten 
per  cent)  cartage,  and  freight  will  be  deducted,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  often  a  charge  for  storage  by  the  commission 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  tlie  producer  direct  to 
the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other  charges,  are 
eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


Indianapolis.— The  demand  at  this  market  is  prin- 
cipally lor  white-clover  honey.  A  deluge  of  alfalfa 
honey  is  being  distributed  here,  and  dealers  are  ner- 
vous lest  the  deluge  of  Western  honey  should  break 
the  market.  High  prices  thus  far  have  not  been  a 
detriment  to  prompt  sales.  Fancy  white  comb  sells 
to  the  retail  grocery  trade  in  lots  of  one  to  five  cases 
at  19  to  20  cents  per  pound,  actual  weight.  Finest  ex- 
tracted in  five-gallon  cans  sells  from  11  to  12  cents  per 
pound.  Alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honeys  sell  at  slight- 
ly lower  prices.  Beeswax  is  offered  freely,  and  sells 
lor  $35  per  100  pounds.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Oct.  4.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

New  York.— Comb  honey:  demand  good  for  all 
grades,  especially  for  white  and  fancy  stock.  Same 
finds  ready  sale  at  from  16  to  17c  per  lb.;  No.  1  white, 
15;  No.  2,  14;  amber,  13;  buckwheat.  12  to  13.  Ex- 
tracted: demacd  good,  and  we  quote  California  white 
sage  at  8%  to  9c;  light-amber  sage  at  8  to  SVa;  alfalfa 
light  amber  at  8;  white  clover  and  basswood,  8  to  854; 
buckwheat,  6^.    Beeswax.  30 

HiLDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

Oct.  8.  New  York. 

St.  Loms.— The  receipts  of  honey  are  exceedingly 
small  for  the  season  of  the  year.  The  demand  is  good 
for  comb  as  well  as  extracted  ho  ley.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Fancy  white,  17  ;  No.  1,  16  ;  amber  15  to  16. 
Broken  or  def>  otive  honey  sells  at  considerably  less, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  place.  Extracted  white,  in 
cans,  brings  8  to  8i4:  amber,  7i4  to  8  ;  io  oarrels  and 
half-barrels,  about  1  ct.  per  lb.  less.  Beeswax  is  firm 
at  29  for  choice  pure;  all  impure  and  inferior,  les<5. 

Oct.  10.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City.— The  honey  supply  is  a  little  light. 
The  best  white  comb  honey  is  $3  35  to  $3.50,  according 
to  quality.  Amber  and  light  weights.  $:i.75  to  $3.25. 
White  extracted,  8  to  SVa  cts.;  amber,  7i4. 

C.  C.  Clfmons  &  Co., 

Oct.  10.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Buffalo.— There  is  very  little  new  honey  coming 
to  this  market.  There  is  a  very  active  demand  for 
both  comb  and  extracted.  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb 
17  to  18;  No.  2  white  comb,  12  to  14:  No.  1  buckwheat, 
12  to  13;  No.  2  buckwheat.  11  to  12;  white  extracted,  8 
to  10;  dark  extracted,  6  to  7.    Beeswax,  28  to  30 

Sept.  27.  W.   C.   TOWNSEND. 


Chicago.— Quite  a  few  consignments  of  honey  have 
been  received  during  the  past  two  weeks.  No.  1  to 
fancy,  white  comb,  brings  17  to  18  cts.;  off  colors.  1  to 
3  cts  less  in  the  wholesale  way.  Extracted  8  to  9  cts 
for  White;  amber,  7  to  8.  ^undrv  flavors  of  amber 
and  dark,  6  to  7.  Beeswax.  30  to  32  —  all  of  the  fore- 
going being  governed  by  quality,  .style,  and  package 
in  the  range  of  prices.  Mark,  t  active  iu  all  grades. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Oct.  9  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ZANESVILLE,— The  arrival  of  large  shipments  of 
alfalfa  honey  has  depressed  the  market  slightly.  The 
demand  for  honey,  especially  comb,  is  good.  No.  1  to 
fancy  bringing  19  to  20,  as  sold  to  the  retail  grocery 
trade.  Not  much  demand  for  extracted  in  original 
packages,  though  there  are  some  calls  for  small  retail 
packages.  I  quote  finest  clover  and  red  raspberry  at 
10%  to  12^  in  five  and  ten  gallon  cans.  Very  little 
demand  for  beeswax  except  in  a  retail  way. 

Edmund  W.  Pkikck, 

Oct.  4.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


San  Francisco.— Stocks  of  honey  on  this  market 
are  about  cleaned  up,  and  very  little  is  coming  in. 
There  is  apparently  little  held  by  produceis  in  the 
country,  and  not  much  is  expected  in  the  way  of  new 
supplies  until  the  next  crop.  Extracted  is  quoted  at 
a  slight  advance.  There  is  no  dark  amber  oflertd. 
Light  ambtr,  extracted,  7  to  7i4;  new  fancy  white 
comb,  16  to  17;  water  white,  extracted.  8  to  HH. 

Pacific  Rural  Press.  Oct.  5. 


Detroit.— Honey  is  very  scarce,  and  prices  high. 
Comb  honey  is  rt tailed  out  of  the  stores  at  from  22  to 
25  cts.  per  lb.  It  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  commission 
houses  for  18  to  20,  for  any  thing  from  No.  1  to  fancy. 
Some  (.  alifiirnia  extracttd  is  in  market,  and  is  selling 
for  9.  Michigan  extracted  is  selling  for  10 10  11.  Bees- 
wax, 27  lo  29.  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

Oct.  10.  Bedford,  Mich. 


New  York —Ship  your  honey  now.  This  is  when 
high  prices  prevail  in  the  first  part  of  the  season. 
We  make  advances  on  receipt  of  same  if  dtsired. 
Fancy  white  pound  sections,  per  lb  ,  18;  No.  1  do.,  16  ; 
No.  2  do.,  13  to  15;  bucuwheat  do.,  12  to  14.  Extracted 
clover  honey,  wnite,  8  to  9;  light  amber,  7-!4  to  8. 
Beeswax,  fancy,  32.  Chas.  Lsrael  &  Bros., 

Oct.  7.  Canal  and  Watts  Sts.,  New  York. 

Schenectady.- On  account  of  the  advance  in  price 
of  honey  the  demand  has  fallen  off  considerably;  but 
as  the  crop  is  proportionately  short,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  a  decline  in  prices.  We  quote:  Fancy  white, 
16  to  18;  No.  1.  14  to  15;  N.>.  2,  13  to  14;  buckwheat,  fan- 
cy, 13  to  14:  No.  1,  12  to  13;  extracted,  light,  in  60-lb. 
cans  and  kegs,  8  to  8%;  dark,  7  to  7%. 

Chas.  MacCulloch, 

Oct.  10,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland.— Honey,  white  box,  f3.75  to  $4.00  per 
case;  amber,  $3  2,5  to  J3.50. 
Oct.  5.  Cincinnati  Packer. 


WHAT  HAS  MUTH  GOT  NOW? 


Genuine 

Orange-blossom  Honey. 


Genuine 

Black-sage  Honey. 

(  All  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  each) 


Genuine 

White-clover  Honey. 


and  Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-section  cases,  averaging  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 
You  better  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  on  our  hands. 

THE    FRED    W.    MUTH    COMPANY, 

51   WALNUT  STREET.  The  Busy  Bee  Men.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Kansas  City.— Comb  honey.  Missouri,  $3.75  to  $3.85 
per  case;  California,  $3.85:  Colorado.  f3  75. 
Oct.  3.  Cincinnati  Parker. 


St.  Paul. 
Oct.  8. 


-Fancy  white  clover,  new.  per  lb.,  16  cts. 
W.  H.  Patton, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I.iVKKPOOii.— Honey.  California,  5i4  to  8%:  Chilean 
and  Peruvian,  3J4  to  6%;  Jamaican,  3%  to  6%.  Bees- 
wax, American,  30  to  33;  African,  28H:  West  Indian,  29 
to  32;  Chilean,  32  to  35  Taylor  &  Co., 

Oct.  5.  7  Tithebarn  St.,  Liverpool,  Eng. 


I  WILL  BUY  YOUR 

HONEY 

for  cash.    Send  sample,  and  mention  quality, 
style  of  package,  and  price. 

M. V.FACEY, Preston, FiUmoreCo  .Minn. 


Highest  Market  Price 

^     for  your  Honey,    i 


I 


A.H.DOOLITTLE,  l80PernfSt.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND   SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  con^espond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


Unusual  good  demand  for 

Honey 

this  season.  ■  We  invite  your  correspond- 
ence, and  your  consignments  of  both 
Comb  and  "Extracted  Honey,  and  Bees- 
wax. Commission  5  per  cent.  Liberal 
cash    advances    and     prompt    returns. 

H.  R.  WRIGHT, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1875. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  will  surely  interest  many  of  our  readers.  It 
does  for  the  trapper  what  Gleanings  does  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  does 
it  well.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  man  or  boy  who  desires  to  make  a 
little  money  winter  time  by  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  It  gives  all 
trappers'  "secrets,"  and  indicates  where  to  sell  furs  to  advantage. 

Hunter  -  Trader  -  Trapper 

is  not  intended  for  city  sportsmen  with  fancy  guns  and  expensive  fishing- 
rods.  It  is  written  by  real  wilderness  hunters  who  know  all  about  the 
capture  of  wild  animals.  It  is  a  monthly,  containing  as  much  real  read- 
ing-matter as  the  great  monthlies,  and  far  more  practical.  For  a  limited 
period  we  are  making  the  following  liberal  offer: 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER,  12  issues  a  year, 
GLEANINGS, 


Both  to  the  same  party  and  address,  $1.50* 


$1.00 

1.00 

$2.00 


If   you   desire  to   inspect  a  copy  of  Hunter-Tkader-Trappek,   write 
to  the   A.  R.  HARDING  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,    Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Established    1873 
Circulation  32,000 


72  pages,  semi-monthly 
$1.00  per  year 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 
Published  by 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


J.  T.  Calvert,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Regisoered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNEAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7^  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  AliLiANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


$53,700 

Made  by  O-HI-0  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO 

combii^atiozk 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 

We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
dally.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "O-HI-0" 
is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
SO  days''  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstuffs. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"    COOK£R  CO. 

908  Jefferson]A.-v.,IToledo,  O. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


and 


Combination 
Club  Offers. 


Last  season,  without  intending  to  show  any  partiality,  a  premium  list  was  issued' in 
the  interest  of  subscription  work.  A  wide  choice  of  books  and  papers  on  bee-keeping, 
poultry-raising,  fruit  culture,  and  kindred       _i^^^^_«^_^__^_^_^^_^^^__^^ 


subjects  was  open  to  any  one  who  could 
devote  a  little  leisure  time  in  securing 
Gleanings  subscriptions,  either  new  or 
renewals. 

ONE  RESTRTCTION-that  a  renewal 
for  ones  self  did  not  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
premium — caused  an  occasional  protest. 


Fair  to 
Every  one 


During  the  season  1907-8,  both  old  and 
new  subscribers  may  secure  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
and  choice  of  any  of  the  following  books, 
papers,  or  articles,  by  sending  a  small 
additional  amount  to  subscription  price, 
as  specified  under  terms  of  the  offer  which 
meets  his  needs.  We  feel  certain  that 
these  offers  will  be  appreciated  by  all, 
especially  by  any  who  may  have  felt  that 
the   list   last   season  was  too   restrictive. 


Offer  No.  I  B.— a  b  c:  of  bee  culture 
(liHJT  edition),  postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one 
J  ear,  for  $2.25.  This  edition  of  A  B  C  will  be 
ready  to  mail  about  November  L 

Offer  No.  2  B.-HOW  to  keep  bees,  post- 
paid, and  Gleanings  one  year,  for  $1  50  A 
handbook  for  those  who  keppbees  fur  happiness 
and  honey,  and,  incidentally,  for  money.  It  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  more  extended  manuals, 
such  as  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Offer  No.  3  B.— FORTY  years  among 

the  bees,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1  75,  postpaid. 

Offer  No  4  B  —standard  root  smok- 
ed, postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $185. 
One  of  the  best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle 
and  construction. 

Offer  No.  5  B.— WHAT  to  do  and  how 

TO  be  happy  while  doing  IT  by  A.  I. 
Root.  This  book  postpaid,  with  Gleanings  one 
year,  $1.35. 

Offer  No.  6  B.— A  copy  of  MINK-TRAPPING, 
postpaid  and  Gleanings  one  year,  Si. 30.  The 
methods  published  are  those  of  experienced 
trappers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Offer  No.  7  B.— A  copy  of  FOX-TRAPPING, 

postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1  30.  A  book 
of  instructions  tellinyr  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison, 
and  shoot.    A  valuable  book  for  trappers. 

Offer  No.  8  B.— bee  gloves,  one  pair  of 
cloth  bee-?loves,  with  or  without  fingers,  with 
Gleanings  one  year,  $1.35,  postpaid. 

Offer  No.  9  B.-One  fountain  pen,  post- 
paid, with  Gle  -iNings  one  year,  $1  50.  Price  of 
pen  alone  is  $1.00;  not  equal  to  pens  sold  at  $2.50 
and  up,  but  as  good  a  pen  as  we  can  find  for  $1.00. 

Offer  No.  lO  B.— a  year's  subscription  to 
Gleanings  and  THE  AMERICAN  BOY,  $1.65. 

Offer  No.    I  f    B  —deadfalls   and 

SNARES.  (Just  the  book  for  trappers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  and  the  country  boy  who  wants  to 
know  the  different  ways  of  capturing  fur  bearing 
animals  of  all  kinds).  This  book,  postpaid,  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  Gleaning.s,  $1  30 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  3o  cts.  per  year  additional. 
Foreign  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  no  cts.  per  year  additional. 

THE    A.    I.    ROOT   COMPANY,      j^      MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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HOW  GLEANINGS  CLASSIFIED  ADS.  SOLD  A  CROP  OF 
HONEY. 

FOR  Sale.— 10,000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  white 
clover  and  heart's-ease  mixed.  Honey  is  well  ripen- 
ed, light  in  color,  and  of  very  fine  quality.  Put  up 
in  barrels  or  new  60-lb.  tin  cans. 

Emil  J.  Baxter. 
Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

Dear  /Sm's.-— Please  stop  my  honey  adv't,  as  it  is 
all  sold.    Please  send  bill.    Yours  truly, 
Nauvoo,  111,,  Oct.  4,  EMIL  J.  Baxter. 

p.  s.— Please  mention  in  Gleanings  that  honey 
is  sold,  so  I  will  not  be  pestered  to  death  answering 
letters.  E.  J.  B. 


StTBTTRBAN  LIFE. 

Elsewhere  we  print  the  advertisement  of  this 
prominent  magazine  for  the  home-builder.  If  you 
wish  to  get  ideas  for  improving  your  home  we  think 
you  will  find  just  what  you  wish  in  Suburban  L<ff. 
It  makes  a  great  feature  of  beautiful  pictures,  which 
gives  the  hurried  reader  the  very  best  ideas  of  land- 
scape work  at  a  glance,  and  enables  him  to  get  very 
vivid  ideas  of  what  others  have  done  in  the  same 
line,  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  in  some  foreign 
country,  but  right  here  and  now.  Perhaps  no  fea- 
ture of  our  time  stands  out  more  prominently  than 
the  extraordinary  pains  that  are  now  being  taken 
to  idealize  the  home  as  a  place  of  rest  and  happiness 
among  trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  where  the  children 
may  grow  up  among  cheerful  natural  surroundings, 
close  to  nature's  heart.  Magazines  like  Suburban 
Life  have  done  and  are  doing  much  to  popularize 
this  kind  of  life.  Many  people  never  realized  before 
the  opportunities  they  had  until  they  saw  the  beau- 
tiful views  presented  in  these  magazines,  showing 
what  others  were  doing.  They  have  been  greatly 
stimulated,  and  helped  far  beyond  the  mere  cost  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Read  the  offer  Suburban  Life  is 
making  to  Gleanings  readers  and  we  believe  you 
will  scarcely  find  it  in  your  heart  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  subscribe. 


artificial  worms  and  BUGS. 

Most  poultry-men  know  that  fowls  of  all  kinds 
crave  a  meat  diet  of  some  sort,  usually  in  the  form 
of  worms  and  insects,  depending  largely  on  what 
they  can  most  readily  pick  up  when  they  are  allow- 
ed a  free  ranee.  The  more  of  this  kind  of  food  they 
can  pick  up  the  better,  because  it  not  only  saves  the 
cost  of  feeding  them  but  also  greatly  stimulates 
eg8--production. 

When  fowls  are  kept  in  small  enclosures  the  case 
is  entirely  different;  for  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
them  to  pick  up  very  much,  if,  indeed,  they  can  get 
any  thing  at  all,  and  to  be  successful  the  care-taker 
must  provide  them  with  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

The  most  satisfactory  substitute  for  worms  yet 
discovered  by  American  poultry-men  has  been  green 
cut  bone.  It  is  satisfactory,  because  it  can  be  cheap- 
ly and  easily  obtained,  and  yet  contains  the  same  in- 
gredients that  are  found  in  bugs  and  worms. 

The  chief  item  in  its  cost  is  the  labor  of  cutting 
up  the  bone  intopiecessmall  enough  so  the  chickens 
may  readily  swallow  them;  and  a  number  of  devices 
have  been  invented  calculated  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  One  of  the  very  best  inventions  for  this 
purpose  is  the  F.  W.  Mann  green-bone  cutter  adver- 
tised elsewhere  in  Gleanings,  which  has  been  on 
the  market  for  some  years,  and  found  quite  satis- 
factory by  a  large  army  of  users  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  North  America.  There  can  not  be  a  better 
testimonial  than  this. 

Properly  cut  green  bone  has  been  found  to  main- 
tain the  health  of  poultry  fed  on  it  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  by  its  use  it  has  been  found  perfectly 
feasible  to  k^ep  poultry  in  confinement  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Many  of  our  most  expert  poultry-men 
would  hardly  know  what  to  do  without  one  of  Mann's 
green-bone  cutters  in  their  yard,  coupled  with  a 
large  supply  of  green  bone. 

So  convinced  are  the  makers  of  this  machine  (F. 
W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.)  that  they  actually  al- 
low a  prospective  purchaser  the  privilege  of  a  ten- 
days'  free  trial  In  doing  this  they  do  not  ask  a  de- 
posit or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  but  give  just  what 
they  say  they  will  do — a  fair  free  trial  without  any 
obligation  to  pay  for  it  if  not  satiafsctory.  Nothing 
could  be  fairer. 
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Suburbanite 

5EPTEHBER   1907 


^uburtian  Hife 

25c  a  Copy;  $3  a  Year 

You  Cannot  Do  Without  It  This  Year 

MANY  of  you  already  know  it  to  be  a  most  delightful  and 
expensively  gotten  up  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages  or 
more,  twelve    by    fourteen    inches,  printed    entirely  on 
coated  paper  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  often  as  many  as 
one  hundred  fine  half-tone  engravings.     Each  number  breathes 
forth  the  true  spirit  of  suburban  living. 


The  One  Essential  Magazine  for  the  Suburbanite 

What  We  Offer  for  the  Nelv  Year: 


1.  A  BIGGER  MAGAZINE.     The  minimum  size  will  be  sixteen  pages  more  than  last  year. 

2.  A  BETTER  MAGAZINE.     We  shall  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  Suburban  Life  by  giving  three-color 

covers,  and  more  beautiful  decorative  and  illustrative  features. 

3.  A  STILL  MORE  PRACTICAL  MAGAZINE.     We  shall  deal  with  the  vital  problems  of  suburban  living 

in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  suggestive  manner. 

The  Price  of  Suburban  Life  is  $3  and  it  will  be 
the  Biggest  Value  for  the  Money  this  Season. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER: 

We  have  secured  a  special  edition  of  "THE  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  BOOK"  by 
PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  which  is  one  of  the  biggest  sellers  in  the  Garden  Craft  Series,  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  and  contains  the  simplest  directions  for  the  growing  of  the 
commonest  things  about  the  house  and  garden.  It  is  a  book  for  the  busy  man  or  woman  who 
wants  the  most  practical  information  as  to  just  how  to  plant,  prune,  train  and  care  for  all  the 
common  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit,  or  ornamental  shrubs  or  trees.  The  volume  is  of  handy  size, 
cloth  bound,  250  pages,  and  illustrated. 


To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  SUBURBAN  LIFE,  but  would 
like  to  be,  we  will  mail  SUBURBAN  LIFE  to  any  address  in  this  country  for 
four  (4)  months  and  include  a  copy  of  "THE  PRACTICAL  GARDEN 
BOOK,"  ALL  FOR  $L 

Send  a  Dollar  Bill  at  Our  Risk  and  We  Will  Do  The  Rest 

//  sent  to  Canadian  points,  add  25  cents  to  the  above  price  for  postage. 
ADDRESS   ALL  ORDERS  TO 

PUBLISHERS  SUBURBAN  LIFE,  34  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 31.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position.  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages  50  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  BO  per  cent  additional. 

Casti-ln-advance  discount,  B  per  cent. 

Oash  discount,  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


(( 


A  Square  Deal.' 


We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this 
paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But 
to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  display 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against 
rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trif- 
ing  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  advertisers.  With  regard  to  the 
classified  columns,  we  can  not  protect  our  read- 
ers from  what  they  consider  bad  trades,  whei-e 
there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion.  This  would  be  Impossible;  but  we  do 
protect  them  from  all  deadbeats  and  swindlers. 
Of  course  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  an  honest  bankrupt  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to 
us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  you  must  have  mentioned  Glbanings 
IN  BuE  CuiiTtrBB  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
diae  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world."— 4.  /.  Root,  in  Gleanings.  July  i,  1906. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "  how  to  begin  "in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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MR.  LONG'S  STATEMENT. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time"that  the  advertising  columns  of  Gleanings  are  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and  that  very  remarkable  results  are  being  secured  right  along.  We  haven't,  however,  had  the 
evidence  at  hand  many  times  to  present,  for  we  have  not  before  for  some  years  asked  our  advertising 
friends  for  their  opinion.  We  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  statements  of  those  who  will  speak 
not  only  disinterestedly  but  authoritatively  from  experience. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Frank  E.  Long,  president  of  the  Long-Critchfield  Corporation,  the  advertis- 
ing agency  which  sends  us  a  large  number  of  orders  for  space,  said  to  our  representative  that  he  re- 
garded Gleanings  as  very  remarkable  in  results  which  it  secured  for  their  clients,  and  a  number  of 
other  fine  things  too.  We  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  quote  Mr.  Long  until  we  had  his  permission.  The 
copy  of  letter  from  him  published  below  came  in  answer  to  such  an  inquiry: 

CH1CA.OO  August  20,   X90'y 

Mr.   A.  L.   Boyden,   Advertising  Manager, 
Gleanings   in  Bee  Culture, 
Medina,   Ohio. 

Eear  Sir:- 

Answering  your  favor  of  the  0th  Inst,  with  reference  to  Gleanings  in 
Eee  Culture  and  V7hether  it  has  been  paying  our  customers  satisf.aotorily, 
will  say  thr.t  the  fact  that  we  are  constantly  increasing  the  volume  of 
business  sent  to  Cleanings  in  Bee  Culture  should  be  quite  sufficient 
evidence  that  our  customers  are  not  only  cstting;  satisfactory  results 
but  that  we  aro  ivell  enough  pleased  with  the  returns  to  advocate  its  use 
to  our  constantly  increasing  customers. 

As  you  know  we  have  absolutely  no  favorites  In  publications,  our  only 
criterion  in  soliciting  nediims  beinr  the  results  for  our  oustcners. 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  mediuns  all 
around,  considering  its  size,  which  we  use,  the  results  almost  invar- 
ably  proving  satisfactory. 

You  aro  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  this  letter  if  you  so  desire.   We  are 
always  glad  to  say  a  good  word  for  a  genuinely  meritorious  publication. 

With  best  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LOHO-CRITCHPIELD  CORPORATION 


President. 
Please  notice  particularly  what  Mr.  Long  says  : 

GLEANINGS  gives  satisfactory  results  to  the  advertisers; 
GLEANINGS  gives  satisfactory  results  to  the  advertising  agency; 
GLEANINGS  is  a  genuinely  meritorous  publication. 

In  conversation  Mr.  Long  said  that  the  results  were  actually  phenomenal  many  times.    He  told 
our  representative  why,  but  that's  the  secret.    Mr.  Lor  g's  agency  sends  us  such  advertising  as: 
Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son  (roofing), 

F.  W  Mann  Co.  (bone-mills),  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co., 

American  Harrow  Co.,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  The  Deming  Co.  (sprayers). 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  concerns  whose  advertising  appears  regularly  in  Gleanings  coming 
through  the  above  or  some  other  agency.  Many  of  our  advertisers  have  been  with  us  regularly  in  sea- 
son from  five  to  fifteen  years.  Not  one  of  them  would  send  us  orders  for  a  single  issue  unless  they 
were  already  receiving  good  returns. 

Mr.  Long  speaks  of  satisfactory  7-esults.  This  is  what  you  would  want  to  know  about  if  you  were 
to  advertise.  In  an  early  issue  we  will  tell  you  the  experience  of  one  advertiser,  in  his  own  words,  who 
secured  the  past  season  orders  amounting  to  over  $1000  from  advertising  which  cost  him  about  fifty 
dollars.    Its  orders  you  want. 

What  have  you  to  sell  to  readers  of  Gleanings  ?  If  you  want  our  opinion  regarding  the  advis- 
ability of  advertising  in  our  columns,  write  us  regarding  it.  We  never  recommend  it  unless  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  fair  returns  for  the  money  spent,  and,  further,  that  you  are  in 
position  to  and  will  give  our  readers  a  square  deal.  Our  circulation  is  35,000  copies.  Our  rates  are 
20  cents  per  line.  Watch  for  our  next;  but,  better  still,  get  your  inquiry  or  order  for  space  off  to  us  be- 
fore you  miss  another  issue.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

ADVERTISING  DEPT.  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, MED1NA,0.    . 
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Some  Good  Offers  forYou 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  on  July  1,  1907,  was  changed  from  a  16-page 
weekly  to  a  32-page  monthly,  at  25  cents  a  year.  September  1st  the  yearly 
subscription  price  was  placed  at  50  cents,  which  is  very  low  indeed  when  you 
consider  what  the  Journal  is.  It  is  now  in  its  47th  year — the  oldest  bee-paper 
in  America.  We  want  you  to  see  a  copy  of  it;  if  you  have  not  already  . 
seen    it,    send   us    a   postal-card   request   at    once    and    we    will    mail    it. 

A  Few  Special   Combination  Offers 


1.  One  Untested  Standard-bred  Italian 
Queen  (in  Sept.  or  Oct.),  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year — both 
for  only  one  dollar.  (Queen  alone,  60  cts. ) 

2.  An  Ideal  Hive-tool  (postpaid)  with 
Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for  only 
60  cents,     (Tool  alone,  30  cents. ) 


3.  One  Queen-clipping  device  (by  mail) 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for 
only  60  cents.     (Device  alone,  25  cts.) 

4.  Ten  Bee  and  Teddy  Bear  Souvenir 
Postal  Cards  (by  mail)  with  Bee  Journal 
one  year — all  for  only  60  cents.  ( 10 
cards  alone,  25  cents. )        Address 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  COMPANY, 

118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,   III. 


Deadfalls  and  Snares. 

This  book  gives  all  known  methods  of  making  deadfalls  and  snares.  It  is  just 
the  thing  for  trappers,  hunters,  and  woodsmen  generally. 

Deadfalls  and  snares  is  edited,  printed,  and  published  by  A.  R.  Harding,  who 
is  an  experienced  trapper,  also  the  editor  of  Hunter-Trader -Trapx>er.  The  book 
is  nicely  bound,  and  has  232  illustrations. 

It  is  composed  of  28  chapters  as  follows : 


Building  Deadfalls, 
Bear  and  Coon  Deadfalls, 
Otter  Deadfall, 
Martin  Deadfall, 
Stone  Deadfall, 
The  Bear-pen, 
Portable  Traps,    , 
Some  Triggers, 
Trip-triggers, 


How  to  Set, 
When  to  Build, 
Where  to  Build, 
The  Proper  Bait, 
Traps  Knocked  Off, 
Spring- pole  Snare, 
Trail-set  Snare, 
Bait-set  Snare, 
The  Box  Trap, 
The  Coop  Trap, 


The  Pit  Trap, 
Number  of  Traps, 
When  to  Trap, 
Season's  Catch, 
General  Information, 
Skinning  and  Stretching, 
Handling  and  Grading, 
From  Animal  to  Market, 
Steel  Traps. 


Deadfalls  and  Snares,  together  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1.30. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. 
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Articles  Wanted. 


The  Bee-keepers''  Review  would  be  glad  to  examine, 
with  a  view  to  their  purchase,  articles  of  a  helpful 
nature  for  practical  bee-keepers.  It  is  not  that  it  has 
run  short  of  material  that  this  request  is  made,  but 
because  it  wishes  the  best  correspondents  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure,  and  takes  this  method  of  letting  it  be 
known.  It  would  especially  like  articles  on  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey.  If  the  information  can't  be 
crowded  into  one  article,  then  write  two  or  three,  or 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON 


even  half  a  dozen;  in  fact,  a  series  on  the  subject 
would  be  particularly  desirable.  Don't  hesitate  to 
write  because  of  inexperience  in  that  line — a  new 
writer  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  a  treasure,  while  an 
old  writer's  articles  may  be  "twice-told  tales."  If  you 
have  had  experience,  or  possess  knowledge,  the  tell- 
ing of  which  may  help  your  brother  bee-keeper,  send 
in  an  article.  If  used,  it  will  be  paid  for  gener- 
ously. 

FLINT,  MICH. 


Is  the  Time 


TO  LAY  PLANS  FOR  NEXT  SEASON. 

Before  you  plsm,  investigate  the  merits  of  our 
Divisible  Brood-chamber.  <$^  <^  ^  <!i^  There  is  NO 
DOUBT  of  the  shallow  hive  giving  better  results  in  con- 
trol of  swarming  and  the  securing  of  FANCY  COMB  HONEY. 


6>6c  A.  I.  Root   Company 

Syracuse,     js^    j^    js^    js/      New  YorK 


Dittmer'S  Comb  Foundation 

H  is  the  best,  not  because  we  say  so,  but  because  the  bees  prefer  it  to  other  makes. 

DITTMER'S  PROCESS  IS  DITTMER'S. 

It  has  built  its  reputation  and  established  its  merits  on  its  own  foundation  and  its  own  name. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  working  wax  into  foundation  for  cash. 

GUS  DITTMER,  Augusta,  Wis. 


Write  for  free  catalog,  and  prices 
on  full  line  of  supplies. 
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If  goods    are    ^vatited    ctuicR,    send    to    Pouder.  " 
Establiskea   188Q 


^6c  Foresig'ht  of  the 
Busy  Bee. 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


The  industry  and  thrift  of 
the  bee  has  for  so  long  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  moralists 
and  philosophers  that  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to 
cite  bee-men,  of  all 
people,  to  the  ex- 
ample of  their  own 
tireless  little  workers. 

And  yet  the  discount 
of  4  1-2  per  cent  that 
I    am    offering  upon 
cash  November  busi- 
ness is  an  investment 
that  would  turn  away 
any  bee  out  of  its  course  if 
it  understood  it.     And  therein 
the  bee  would  teach  a  lesson 
that  a  lot  of  bee-men  need. 


though  they  may  not  realize  it. 
I  carry  a  full  line  of  bee-sup- 
plies, including  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  prices,  and  the  special 
November  discount 
applies  to  almost  the 
entire  line.  Send 
for  catalog. 

I  pay  the  highest 
market  price  for  bees- 
wax. Send  by  freight 
or  express  according 
to  the  size  of  the  ship- 
ment. 
If  you  wish  to  pur- 
chase finest  white-clover  ex- 
tracted honey  in  5-gallon  cans, 
write  formymonthly  quotations 
of  Indianapolis  honey  market. 


Walter  v$.  Pouder. 

513-515   MassacKtisetts   A.ventie,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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F.  Greiner,  p.  1261,  supposes  top  and  bot- 
tom of  a  1|  section  are  1|  wide.  Are  they 
not  li?  But  perhaps  even  that  is  narrower 
than  necessary. 

J.  M.  Roth  says  that,  when  a  queen  car- 
ries her  wings  tightly  closed,  it  indicates 
strength.  Wings  spread  out  indicate  weak- 
ness.—iyeyj^;.  Bzig.,  130. 

The  Leipz.  Bztg.,  143,  recommends  feed- 
ing above  to  supply  stores,  and  below  for 
stimulating.  [We  fail  to  see  that  it  would 
make  any  difference  from  which  point  the 
food  was  given. — Ed.] 

Golden  bees  were  severely  condemned 
at  the  great  German  bee  convention  as  poor 
workers,  and  with  tongues  no  longer  than 
other  bees.  But  does  any  one  in  this  coun- 
try claim  long  tongues  for  the  goldens? 

R.  A.  Burnett  talks  sense,  p.  1272.  What- 
ever harm  has  been  done  by  fear  of  adultera- 
tion, vastly  more  harm  has  been  done  in 
some  places  by  bee-keepers  themselves  throw- 
ing on  the  market  such  miserable  stuff  under 
the  name  of  honey. 

Lycopodium  sprinkled  on  old  combs,  as  a 
substitute  for  pollen  in  spring,  is  highly  rec- 
ommended in  Europ.  Bzcht.,  page  126.  Dr. 
Pilgrim  says  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  bees 
when  other  substitutes  are  neglected,  and  its 
lightness  makes  it  comparatively  cheap. 

The  simplest  and  best  plan  of  uniting, 
says  Aug.  Kamprath,  Bienen  Vatcr,  232,  is 
to  shake  the  bees  to  be  united  at  the  entrance, 
and  let  them  run  in.  first  making  sure  that 
they  are  well  filled  with  honey.  [This  cer- 
tainly helps  to  make  the  moved  bees  stay  in 
their  new  location.— Ed.] 


Switzerland  is  less  than  half  as  big  as 
Ohio,  and  the  Swiss  Bee-keepers'  Union  num- 
bers 6838  members.  If  we  did  things  on  the 
sarne  scale  here,  in  proportion  to  population, 
Ohio  would  have  an  association  of  more  than 
8000.  and  the  JMational  would  number  164,000. 

The  masterpiece  of  bee  culture,  accord- 
ing to  Rev.  Luger,  Deutsche  Bzcht.,  131,  is 
not  wintering  nor  yet  springing,  buc  queen 
culture.  Every  bee-keeper  should  be  able 
to  rear  best  queens  for  his  own  use.  [Is  it 
not  rather  all  three?  One  is  about  as  impor- 
tant as  the  other. — Ed.] 

German  journals  are  jubilant,  and  well 
they  may  be,  over  the  organization  of  one 
giand  association  of  German-speaking  bee- 
keepers, "Z'e/-  Deutsche  Imkerbund."'  num- 
bering 100  000  or  more  (makes  our  National 
look  like  30  cents).  Each  member  pays  i 
cent  into  the  treasury.  [Such  organizations 
are  possible  in  Europe  on  account  of  the 
compactness  of  the  population  and  the  short 
distances  of  travel. — Ei>.] 

"I  never  learned  the  knack  of  using  the 
little  springs  to  hold  the  frames  and  sections 
snugly  together, "  says  F.  Greiner,  page  1262. 
I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  pay  you  to  learn, 
Bro.  Greiner.  I  value  them  more  highly  all 
the  time.  They  adjust  themselves  to  the 
space,  and,  whether  tight  or  loose,  they  hold 
all  together,  whereas  the  wedge  sometimes 
takes  hard  work  to  force  in,  and  sometimes 
shrinkage  allows  it  to  drop  out.  Another 
important  item:  The  straight  stick  wedged 
in  diagonally  makes  a  pocket  in  which  the 
bees  congregate  and  refuse  to  be  dislodged; 
whereas  all  is  open  with  the  spring.  One 
spring  does  for  each  super. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  not  just  a  little  dan- 
ger that  the  eucalyptus  may  prove  an  Eng- 
lish sparrow  to  California  bee-keepers.  Prof. 
Cook  says,  p.  1253,  that  the  bees  "are  likely 
to  find  a  banquet  spread  in  the  eucalyptus 
groves  at  any  and  all  seasons."  That's  nice 
for  the  bees,  but  how  about  other  honey  be- 
ing flavored  with  eucalyptus?  A  little  of 
such  a  pronounced  flavor  ought  to  go  a  long 
way;  and  if  it  is  present  at  all  seasons  will 
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there  be  any  honey  without  a  toueh  of  its 
flavor?  For  years  Australians  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  their  eucalyptus  honey  accepted 
in  London,  but  the  London  palate  will  none 
of  it.  Will  the  American  palate  accept  it 
any  more  readily? 

Anton  Rauschenfels,  who  has  been  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  rearing  queens  for  mar- 
ket since  the  eighties,  says  B.  Vaier,  247, 
that  with  his  bees,  and  in  his  country,  Italy, 
in  May  and  June,  if  all  is  favorable  the  first 
eggs  are  found  the  seventh  or  eighth  day 
after  the  birth  of  the  queen;  but  often  this  is 
not  the  case;  in  July  and  August,  even  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  no 
eggs  before  the  tenth  day;  and  if  there  is  a 
dearth  of  pasturage  one  may  be  satisfied  to 
find  eggs  on  the  twelfth  day.  Unless  a  queen 
is  fertilized  before  18  days  old  she  is  not 
likely  to  be  fertilized  at  all.  Virgins  slow 
about  mating,  making  frequent  unsuccessful 
flights,  are  likely  to  be  balled  by  the  bees. 
Fertilization  occurs  most  speedily  in  baby 
nuclei. 

Too  LATE,  perhaps,  to  do  good  by  any  pro- 
test, but  I  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  register 
a  little  lament  that  some  deem  it  a  duty  to 
use  the  word  "section"  to  signify  one  of  the 
stories  of  a  divisible  brood-chamber.  More 
than  once,  lately,  I  have  been  just  a  little 
troubled  to  know  which  kind  of  "section" 
was  meant  when  the  word  was  used.  Why 
not  let  "section"  continue  to  mean  the  lit- 
tle box  it  has  meant  so  many  years,  and  call 
a  story  a  story  ?  [The  word  ' '  story ' '  is  hard- 
ly a  good  one,  because  it  generally  refers  to 
a  full-depth  hive-body.  "Brood-chamber" 
is  better  because  it  has  come  to  be  associated 
with  half-depth  bodies  of  a  divisible  hive. 
The  term  "section,"  referring  to  the  same 
thing,  is  a  little  bad.  Perhaps  we  editors 
should  edit  out  these  confusing  words  or 
those  used  out  of  their  regular  connection. 
We'll  try.— Ed.] 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLE  has  been  faithful  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  in  trying  to  ding  into 
bee-keepers'  heads,  as  he  does  on  page  1254, 
the  importance  of  knowing  the  resources 
thoroughly  and  then  controlling  and  concen- 
trating the  bees.  I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  oc- 
cured  to  him  that  "locality,"  that  ever  ubiq- 
uitous meddler,  may  have  something  to  say 
in  the  case.  However  important  his  idea 
may  be  for  liim  and  others  like  situated,  for 
my  bees  and  my  locality  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  thing  in  it.  The  desideratum  here  is  to 
get  all  colonies  as  strong  as  possible  just  as 
early  as  possible,  and  let  the  bees  do  the  rest. 
I  never  knew  the  time  when  a  colony  was 
strong  any  too  early,  and  I  never  knew  the 
time  when  I  thought  any  thing  would  be 
gained  by  doing  any  thing  to  weaken  it  aft- 
erward. So  if  we  don't  all  follow  your  ad- 
vice, Bro.  Doolittle,  just  lay  it  to  locality. 


On  the  first  page  of  Straws,  in  the  previous 
issue.  Dr.  Miller  says,  in  reference  to  my 
query  as  to  what  to  do  with  bees  where  there 
is  no  sale  for  them,  "I  am  afraid  very  few 


have  had  such  experience;  and  although  I  do 
not  come  in  the  prescribed  class  I  would  sug- 
gest doubling  up  in  fall  or  spring.  That  will 
reduce  the  number  of  colonies,  and  perhaps 
secure  more  surplus  than  '  taking  up '  in  the 
fall."  Well,  doctor,  I  think  you  have  hit  it 
exactly.  If  one  has  more  bees  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with  he  should  by  all  means 
double  them  up  in  the  spring,  of  course  tak- 
ing the  weak  ones  first  until  he  has  the  de- 
sired number  of  colonies,  taking  care  to  save 
the  most  desirable  queens.  Our  friend  Frank 
Boomhower,  of  Gallupville,  N.  Y.,  says  he 
took  800  lbs.  of  honey  from  one  colony  in 
one  season.  Said  colony  was  eight  stories 
high,  and  was  made,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
by  taking  in  the  brood  and  even  whole  colo- 
nies without  uniting.  A.  i.  R. 


According  to  the  Louisiana  Planter  the 
new  crop  of  syrup  from  cane  juice  is  selling 
freely  at  $1  00  a  gallon,  or  as  much  as  honey 
would  bring  a  short  time  ago. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  says  that  Arabian 
alfalfa  has  shown  a  remarkable  superiority 
over  the  ordinary  kind  grown  alongside  of 
it  at  the  University  experiment  station,  Tu- 
lare, Cal.  w.  K.  M. 

The  editor  has  been  temporarily  away 
from  the  scene  of  action.  On  returning 
from  a  trip  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  he 
was  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  what 
proved  to  be  appendicitis.  Since  he  had 
suffered  from  many  lighter  attacks  before, 
an  operation  was  considered  necessary.  He 
is  now  almost  well  again,  however,  and  has 
returned  to  his  work  with  renewed  vigor. 
A  part  of  the  editorial  work  for  this  issue 
was  dictated  from  his  bed  in  the  hospital. 

We  make  this  explanation  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  several  important  letters  now 
awaiting  his  personal  answer  which  could 
not  be  attended  to  promptly.  These  will  re- 
ceive his  attention  as  soon  as  possible. 

H.  H.  R. 

THE   VALUE   OF    HONEY. 

The  Southern  Farm  Journal  prints  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  testimony  in  favor  of  hon- 
ey for  sick  children.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case  by  any  means.  Similar  instances  are 
being  constantly  cited  in  European  journals 
devoted  to  medicine  and  health. 

According  to  Dr.  Pol  Denade.  honey  should  occupy 
an  honorable  place  in  therapeutics.  He  relates  that 
a  lady  asked  his  advice  about  a  tiny  emaciated  baby. 
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The  child,  which  lay  in  its  mother's  arms,  was  nine 
months  old,  and  gave  one  the  feeling  that  it  had  but 
to  close  its  little  eyes  for  death  to  assert  itself.  The 
infant  was  suffering  from  diarrhea,  which  had  re- 
fused to  yield  to  all  remedies  tried;  the  poor  little 
creature  was  emaciated  to  an  extreme  degree,  with 
black  rings  under  the  eyes,  and  the  lower  stomach 
fearfully  large.  The  poor  sufferer  had  no  appetite 
whatever,  but  was,  in  its  place,  plagued  with  almost 
incessant  vomiting  and  diarrhea.  He  ordered  her 
to  feed  the  infant  on  honey  and  water,  nothing  else 
absolutely,  for  eight  days,  and  if  the  child  were  still 
living  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  give  goat's  milk 
and  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  parts  re- 
spectively. "I  dismissed  the  case  from  my  mind, 
since  I  did  not  hope  for  any  thing  better  than  death 
as  a  release,"  says  the  doctor.  "What  was  my  as- 
tonishment when,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  I  was 
shown  a  healthy-looking  well-nourished  baby,  with  an 
excellent  appetite  and  regular  habits,  and  its  stomach 
reduced  to  normal  proportions,  may  be  easily  guess- 
ed. Here  was  my  little  wretched  creature  nothing 
less  than  metamorphosed  by  means  of  the  honey." 


SEASON    REPORTS. 

As  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  these  local 
reports  should  not  be  taken  to  represent 
general  conditions  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  States  mentioned. 

Very  good  crop,  Dryden.  Va. 
One-fourth  crop.  Deer  Plain,  111. 
No  white  crop;  small  fall  crop,  Meredosia,  111. 
No  crop— necessary  to  feed.  Pollock,  La. 
No  Crop.  Soldiers'  Grove,  Wis. 
Very  small  crop ;  colonies  O.  K.  for  winter.  Fre- 
mont. O. 
Heavy  fall  crop  parts  of  Southern  Ohio. 
Double  last  year's  crop,  Grommet,  Col. 
Good  fall  flow  Underwood.  Ind. 
Good  fall  How,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Good  fall  flow,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Extra  good  crop.  Petersburg,  Tenn. 
Poor  season.  Bell's  Landing,  Pa. 
Fair  crop,  Mertztown  Pa. 
Good  crop,  Stanton,  N.  J. 
One-fourth  crop.  El  Toro,  Cal. 
Extraordinary  fall  flow,  Bard,  Ark. 


THE    NEW  PARCELS    POST;     WHAT    THE   GOV- 
ERNMENT WISHES  TO  DO. 

The  Postmastei'-General  has,  through  the 
daily  press,  recently  taken  the  public  into 
his  confidence  with  regard  to  the  new  par- 
cels-post system  which  he  will  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress  when  it  assem- 
bles. His  idea  is  to  have  a  parcels  post  at 
the  rate  of  12  cents  per  lb.  over  the  whole 
country;  then  there  will  be  a  parcels  post 
limited  to  rural  routes,  and  another  to  cities, 
at  a  much  lower  rate — probably  a  cent  a 
pound. 

By  way  of  criticism,  the  rate  of  12  cts.  per 
pound  looks  rather  high,  and  it  seems  clear 
the  service  would  succeed  much  better  if  the 
rate  were  lower.  The  present  rate  of  8  cts. 
per  pound  for  books,  etc.,  seems  high  enough, 
and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  ordinary  packages 
would  cost  any  more  to  transport  than  booKS. 
Some  of  the  European  governments  carry 
packages  at  24  cts.  for  11  pounds,  and  actu- 
ally make  money  at  it.  Probably  Postmas- 
ter-General Meyer's  plan  is  best  because  the 
"vested  interests"  have  succeeded  in  excit- 
ing quite  a  lot  of  people  to  oppose  a  parcels 
post,  and  his  plan  is  likely  to  meet  with  the 
least  opposition  of  any  yet  proposed. 

The  local  feature  will  please  most  bee- 
keepers, particularly  those  who  have  a  local 
trade  in  honey.  In  a  few  years,  if  we  faint 
not,  it  may  be  possible  for  a  bee-keeper  to 


sell  his  honey  by  talking  over  the  telephone, 
and  having  the  same  delivered  to  his  cus- 
tomers by  parcels  post.  Most  bee-keepers 
have  customers  who  can  not  be  reached  by 
the  present-day  methods;  whereas  by  means 
of  the  parcels  post  they  could  be  reached 
quite  nicely,  even  when  the  weather  is  bad. 

Some  folks  are  quite  virulent  in  their  op- 
position, and  seem  to  think  the  farmer  is  ex- 
pecting too  much  when  he  asks  the  govern- 
ment to  do  what  every  other  civilized  gov- 
ernment does  for  its  people.  w.  k.  m. 


the  honey  market. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  re- 
ceived further  conllicting  reports  regarding 
the  movement  of  the  crop.  Michigan,  to 
which  dealers  usually  look  for  very  fine 
stocks  of  fancy  clover  honey,  still  offers  but 
very  little  so  far  as  we  can  learn  —  almost 
none  going  out  of  the  State.  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  are  making  very  few  offerings  for 
markets  in  this  vicinity  and  further  east. 
As  occasionally  happens,  there  is  some  move- 
ment of  honey  westward.  In  average  sea- 
sons the  tendency  of  the  crop  is  to  move  east; 
but  in  exceptional  years  we  see  Vermont 
clover  honey  going  to  Chicago,  Iowa  honey 
to  Omaha  and  the  West,  and  we  learn  of 
some  movements  in  this  direction  this  year. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  clover  belt, 
particularly  New  York,  there  appears  to  be 
a  larger  amount  of  No.  1  white  and  amber 
grades  than  earlier  reports  indicated;  but 
from  information  at  hand  we  can  not  modi- 
fy our  report  regarding  Michigan,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

California  honey  is  still  ruling  very  high. 
Bee-keepers  have  made  disposition  of  entire 
crops  of  white-sage  extracted  at  six  cents  at 
their  yards  in  some  instances.  In  the  alfal- 
fa districts  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Colorado, 
offerings  of  extracted  are  still  firm,  and 
prices  well  sustained. 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  much  larger 
offering  of  alfalfa  comb  honey  than  for  sev- 
eral years;  and  when  this  latter  reaches  the 
eastern  market  in  quantities  it  is  likely  to 
influence  the  price  of  eastern  white  honey  to 
some  extent.  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  last, 
we  believe  it  is  unwise  for  eastern  bee-keep- 
ers to  hold  crops  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  white 
and  amber  grades  beyond  this  time,  for,  in 
the  light  of  our  past  experience,  the  maxi- 
mum price  is  reached  by  October  1st,  and  by 
November  15th  the  height  of  the  season  is 
past.  Those  who  have  a  strictly  fancy  and 
extra  fancy  clover  comb  honey  can  usually 
find  a  market  for  it  almost  any  time  at  re- 
munerative prices,  .and  yet  nothing  is  gain- 
ed, in  our  opinion,  by  holding  even  this  aft- 
er the  above  date. 


the    proper    soil  for  white    and    red 
clovers;  sweet  clover;  white,  yel- 
low, and  sour  clover. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  non- 
plussed by  the  failure  of  white  clover,  both 
as  a  forage  and  honey  plant,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  now  going  on  in  the 
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Country  Oentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  dis- 
cussion chiefly  relates  to  red  clover;  but  what 
is  said  will  apply  to  most  of  the  others  as 
well.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  to  get  good 
crops  of  clover,  the  land  must  be  rich  nat- 
urally, and  occasionally  well  manured  to  get 
satisfactory  results.  As  long  ago  as  1758, 
Hale,  an  English  writer,  pointed  out  this 
fact,  yet  there  are  many  who  believe  that  we 
have  only  to  sow  clover  on  poor  soil  and  it 
will  soon  get  rich. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  clover  which 
grows  and  flourishes  on  poor  soil  is  sweet 
clover,  of  the  various  varieties  —  white,  yel- 
low, and  sour.  Sour  clover  {Melilotus  In- 
dica)  is  highly  recommended  by  the  Arizona 
station  as  a  soil-improver.  Prof.  McClatchie, 
of  that  station,  says  of  it:  "The  so-called  sour 
clover,  Melilotus  Indica,  makes  a  vigorous 
growth  between  early  fall  and  late  spring. 
On  account  of  this  vigorous  growth  during  a 
time  of  the  year  when  irrigating  water  is 
most  plentiful,  it  is  the  legume  best  adapted 
to  the  region  for  green  manuring.  It  makes 
the  best  growth  if  sown  during  Ot'tober." 
This,  coming  from  such  a  soui'ce,  is  good  tes- 
timony. Boiled  down  to  its  last  analysis, 
the  statement  that  sweet  clover  is  the  best  of 
all  clovers  for  improving  poor  soils  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  We  should  be  glad  to  ob- 
tain further  particulars  of  sour  clover  from 
our  readers.  w.  k.  m. 


THE     HONEY-yiELD     IN   MANATEE   CO.,    FLA.; 

THE   CAUCASIANS   RATHER   BEHIND   THE 

ITALIANS   THE   PAST  SEASON. 

This  week  I  have  been  requeening  a  few  of  my  poor- 
est colonies  in  the  out-yard,  and  about  four  out  of  five 
of  the  poor  ones  had  a  dash  of  Caucasian  —  probably 
%  of  the  bees  were  Caucasian,  the  rest  Italian.  One 
hive  that  had  not  made  a  pound  of  surplus  this  sum- 
mer I  found  had  a  fine  large  Caucasian  queen,  and 
about  half  or  more  of  her  bees  were  well  marked. 
Some  of  my  best  Italians  made  over  100  lbs.  I  got 
2800  lbs.  from  42  colonies. 

I  thought  I  would  requeen  all  my  out  bees,  but  some 
of  them  have  done  so  well  this  poor  year  I  have  con- 
cluded to  cull  out  the  poorest.  I.  T.  Shumard. 

Osprey,  Fla.,  Sept.  20. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  with  the  strain 
of  Caucasians  I  had  on  the  island  a  year  ago 
last  winter,  they  seemed  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  Italians  as  honey-gatherers;  and  that 
was  our  impression  during  the  summer  of 
1906;  but  during  the  past  season,  1907,  the 
above  letter  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Ital- 
ians were  ahead.  My  old  imported  queen, 
however,  died,  and  we  were  compelled  to  use 
another  Caucasian  for  breeder.  She  may 
not  have  been  equal  to  the  original  imported 
queen.  During  ..he  past  summer  I  found  a 
colony  out  in  our  apiary  at  work  before  any 
of  the  rest,  out  of  the  three  or  four  hundred. 
This  colony  was  also  out  a  little  later  in  the 
evening.  When  I  called  the  manager's  at- 
tention to  the  colony  I  said,  "This  unusual 
activity  is  owing  either  to  the  Caucasian 
strain  of  blood  or  else  it  is  because  they  have 
a  young  queen  that  has  recently  commenced 
laying.  ' 

He  referred  to  his  slate  and  told  me  I  was 
right  in  both  respects.  The  Caucasian  queen, 
however,  that  was  the  mother  of  these  active 


bees,  had  been  sold,  and  we  had  no  means 
of  knowing  who  got  her.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  demonstrated  that  the  progeny  of  cer- 
tain queens  excel  others  as  honey-gatherers; 
and  this  may  be  true  of  Caucasians  or  any 
other  race.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  orig- 
inal imported  Caucasian  queen  that  I  carried 
to  the  island  in  December,  1905,  was  a  queen 
of  more  than  ordinary  value.  With  the  in- 
formation we  now  have  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, my  impression  is  that  the  Caucasians  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  the  Italians  as  hon- 
ey-gatherers; but  where  one  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  queen-rearing  they  are  far  ahead  for 
getting  large  numbers  of  strong  healthy 
queen-cells.  No  queen-breeder  can  aff(jrd  to 
work  without  the  help  of  a  strain  of  Cauca- 
sian blood  to  aid  him  in  gralting,  getting 
queen-cells,  etc.  a.  i.  r. 


WHY   COLONIES    OFTEN    DIE     THROUGH    THE 

WINTER  WITH  PLENTY  OF  STORES 

IN  THE  HIVES. 

Every  spring  there  are  hundreds  of  bee- 
keepei"s  that  find  many  of  their  colonies  dead 
without  any  apparent  reason.  There  is  plen- 
ty of  honey  in  the  combs,  and  every  thing  is 
in  good  shape — but  the  bees  are  dead.  Other 
colonies  come  through  so  weak  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  build  them  up  for  the 
honey-flow. 

There  are  many  possible  causes;  and,  while 
we  could  not  name  them  all,  we  wish  to  em- 
phasize one  or  two. 

For  instance,  the  colony  might  not  have 
been  strong  enough  in  the  fall  to  keep  up 
the  necessary  degree  of  animal  heat,  so  that 
the  individual  bees  were  unable  to  leave  the 
cluster  long  enough  to  reach  the  stores  in 
another  part  of  the  hive.  This  would  ac- 
count for  a  good  deal  of  the  loss.  Weak  col- 
onies should  be  united,  for  it  does  not  often 
pay  to  winter  a  mere  nucleus. 

But  there  is  another  cause  that  many  have 
overlooked.  Some  bees  must  die  on  account 
of  old  age.  If  the  majority  of  the  bees  that 
make  up  the  cluster  in  the  fall  are  already 
old,  then  "it  is  evident  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  bees  in  that  colony  will  die  a  natural 
death  during  the  winter.  Furthermore,  old 
bees  have  not  enough  vitality,  and  they  will 
die  under  conditions  that  would  not  prove 
dangerous  for  the  younger  bees. 

The  remedy  is  to  see  that  brood-rearing  is 
kept  up  long  enough  to  give  a  strong  force 
of  young  vigorous  bees  to  go  into  winter 
quarters.  Stimulative  fertiing  should  be  re- 
sorted to  if  necessary. 

Editor  Hutchinson,  in  the  September  issue 
of  The  Bee-keepers^  Review,  comments  upon 
the  importance  of  ^oung  bees  in  the  fall;  and 
since  his  advice  is  particularly  timely,  we 
give  it  herewith  in  his  own  words. 

If  the  bees  have  not  gathered  any  stores  since  early 
in  the  season,  there  ought  to  be  some  stimulative 
feeding  to  encourage  breeding,  and  thus  have  some 
young  bees  for  winter.  I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  a 
man  in  Canada,  saying  that  his  bees  had  gathered  no 
stores  since  fruit  bloom,  and  the  bees  had  run  down 
in  numbers  until  he  was  fearful  he  could  not  winter 
them.  Last  year,  here  at  Flint,  my  bees  gathered  no 
honey  after  the  close  of  the  white-clover  honey  bar- 
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vest,  hence  there  was  not  very  much  breeding  late  in 
the  season.  There  were  plenty  of  bees  in  the  hives 
when  put  into  the  cellar,  but  many  of  the  bees  were 
old,  and  when  spring  came  many  of  the  bees  (not  col- 
onies) were  dead  from  old  age.  The  bees  were  all 
clean,  dry,  and  healthy,  but  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  few  there  were  in  many  of  the  hives.  This  year 
I  am  giving  them  an  occasional  feed  this  month, 
and  probably  will  continue  it  a  part  of  next  month. 
No  amount  of  fussing  next  spring  will  atone  for  neg- 
lecting the  bees  this  fall. 


NORMALITIES      AXD       ABNORMALITIES      OF 
QUEEN      INTRODUCTION. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  new  edition 
of  Thb  a  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  on  the  general  subject 
of  introducing,  setting  forth  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  process.  The  article  attempts 
to  give  some  of  the  normal  conditions  that  govern  the 
problem.  While  some  of  the  positions  taken  may  be 
the  subject  of  controversy,  yet  much  that  is  here  said 
seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  modern  practice  of  most 
bee-keepers.— Ed.  ] 

Under  normal  conditions  only  one  queen 
will  be  tolerated  in  a  colony  at  a  time. 
Should  there  by  accident  be  two,  when  they 
meet  there  is  likely  to  be  a  battle  royal,  when 
one  of  them  will  be  killed;  so  it  happens  that 
queens  are,  as  a  rule,  jealous  rivals;  but  there 
are  exceptions.  There  are  conditions,  as 
when  an  old  queen  is  about  to  be  superseded, 
when  the  young  daughter  may  be  tolerated 
in  the  hive  along  with  her  mother,  and  both 
laying  side  by  side;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  or  a  few  weeks  the  mother  will  be 
missing.  Whether  she  dies  of  old  age  or  the 
daughter  kills  her  we  do  not  know.  There 
are  other  conditions  where  two  and  some- 
times a  dozen  queens  will  be  permitted  to 
stay  in  the  hive;  but  those  conditions  seem 
to  be  abnormal. 

Again,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  normal  col- 
ony of  bees  will  not  take  a  strange  queen, 
even  though  they  have  no  mother  of  their 
own,  much  less  will  they  accept  an  interlo- 
per when  there  is  already  a  queen  in  the  hive. 
We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  has  exceptions,*  like  all  other  good 
rules,  that  we  can  not  introduce  any  queen, 
young  or  old,  to  a  colony  that  already  has 
one;  and  even  when  the  bees  have  been  sud- 
denly deprived  of  a  queen  they  will  not,  un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  accept  another,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  need  one,  until 
she  has  been  "introduced."  It  follows, 
then,  in  the  process  of  requeening  we  are 
compelled  to  put  a  new  queen  in  a  wire-cloth 
cage  and  confine  her  there,  where  the  other 
bees  can  not  attack  her,  until  she  has  ac- 
quired the  same  colony  odor  or  individual 
scent  as  the  bees  themselves.  This  usually 
takes  two  or  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  queen  may  be  released  and  they 
will  treat  her  as  their  own  royal  mother. 
We  do  not  know  how  bees  recognize  each 
other,  or  how  they  can  tell  a  strange  queen 
from  their  own,  except  by  scent  factor. 

It  is  a  fact  well  recognized  that  a  dog  can 
pick  out  his  master  from  hundreds  of  others 

*  If  a  virgin  queen,  on  returning  from  a  mating-trip, 
enters  by  mistake  a  hive  where  there  is  an  old  laying 
queen  she  may.  and  very  often  does,  supplant  the  old 
queen.  The  virgin  is  young  and  vigorous,  and  more 
than  a  match  for  the  old  queen  full  of  eggs.  Even 
though  the  colony  odor  be  lacking,  the  bees  in  this 
case  accept  the  supplanter- 


through  the  agency  of  scent;  nay,  further, 
he  can  track  him  if  he  loses  sight  of  him  by 
catching  the  scent  of  where  he  has  walked, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  other 
people  may  have  gone  over  the  same  ground. 
This  scent  that  is  so  acute  in  a  dog  is  un- 
doubtedly highly  developed  in  the  bee,  oth- 
erwise we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
some  of  the  phenomena  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  hive.  Hence  we  naturally  con- 
clude that,  by  the  sense  of  smell,  the  bees 
recognize  their  own  mother  from  a  new  or 
strange  one. 

Again,  we  learn  that,  if  two  queens  have 
exactly  the  same  colony  odor  after  being 
caged  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  queenless 
hive,  either  one  may  be  liberated  and  the 
bees  will  accept  one  just  as  readily  as  the 
other.  If  both  be  liberated  at  the  same  time, 
one  in  one  corner  of  the  hive  and  the  other 
in  the  opposite  corner,  both  will  be  tolerat- 
ed by  the  bees;  but  once  the  queens  come 
together  themselves  there  is  danger  of  a  roy- 
al battle*  resulting  in  the  death  of  one. 
From  this  fact  we  infer  that  the  bees,  provid- 
ing a  queen  or  queens  have  the  requisite  col- 
ony odor,  would  accept  at  any  time  one  or 
more  such  queens  under  many  conditions; 
that,  further,  when  two  queens  have  the 
same  colony  odor,  if  they  can  be  kept  apart 
by  means  of  perforated  zinc  both  queens  can 
continue  to  lay  eggs  in  the  same  hive  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  This  condition  will  be 
allowed  so  long  as  the  colony  prospers  and 
there  is  not  a  dearth  of  honey.  When  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  rob 
they  may  destroy  one  of  the  queens. 

Bees  that  have  been  shaken  into  a  box  or 
pan,  and  then  shaken  or  bumped  again  and 
again  until  they  are  demoralized  or  fright- 
ened, are  much  more  tractable  than  those 
not  so  disturbed.  Such  bees  if  made  queen- 
less  just  prior  to  the  shaking,  if  confined 
without  combs  or  brood  in  a  cool  place  for  a 
few  hours,  will  usually  accept  a  queen  at 
once.  The  factor  of  colony  odor  then  appar- 
ently does  not  operate,  for  the  bees  are  put 
out  of  their  normal  condition. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  consideration  at 
this  time  is  that  young  bees  just  hatched  will 
at  any  time  accept  any  queen.  Therefore, 
it  comes  about  that,  when  one  desires  to  in- 
troduce a  valuable  breeder  on  which  he  de- 
sires to  take  no  chances  whatsoever,  he 
causes  her  to  be  released  on  a  frame  of  very 
young  or  hatching  bees;  but  consideration 
will  be  given  to  this  later. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  note  is  that  virgin 
queens,  if  just  hatched,  will  usually  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  colony,  if  not  too  long  queen- 
less,  without  the  process  of  introduction  or 
of  caging;  but  when  one  ol  these  queens 
comes  to  be  four  or  tive  days  old  she  is  very 
much  more  difficult  to  introduce  than  a  nor- 
mal laying  qu3en.  Why  this  should  be  so, 
we  do  not  know. 

Having  stated,  therefore,  the  basic  princi- 
ple governing  the  relation  of  the  queen  to 
the  bees  we  can  now  more  intelligently  pro- 

•We  say  "  danger  "  of  a  battle.  Queens  will  not 
always  fight  when  so  put  together. 
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ceed  to  the  methods  of  introduction,  most  of 
which  are  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
queen  to  be  introduced  must  first  have  ac- 
quired the  colony  odor  of  her  new  subjects. 
There  are  some  methods  of  direct  intro- 
duction by  which  the  queen  can  be  released 
without  the  process  of  caging;  but  in  the 
case  of  queens  of  any  value  they  should  not 
be  employed,  and  are,  therefore,  not  given 
in  a  work  of  this  kind  designed  primarily 
for  the  novice  in  bees. 


A  SCORE    OF    COMMONLY    ASKED    QUESTIONS. 

We  are  constantly  answering  questions  on 
the  subject  of  bees  and  bee  culture.  Some- 
times one  mail  will  bring  the  same  question 
asked  several  different  times  by  as  many 
different  bee-keepers.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  answer  all  of  these  in 
Gleanings,  as  it  would  take  up  entirely  too 
much  space,  and  many  of  them  would  be 
simply  repetitions.  But  we  have  decided  to 
publish  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  ans- 
wers to  the  questions  that  are  asked  the  oft- 
enest,  in  oi'der  that  a  larger  number  of  our 
readers,  and  especially  the  beginners,  may 
be  benefited.  The  ones  which  we  give  be- 
low are  those  having  to  do  especially  with 
the  problems  encountex'ed  in  wintering. 

1.  Should  supers  be  left  on  the  hives  dur- 
ing the  winter? 

No.  not  unless  you  wish  to  remove  the  in- 
side fixtures  and  substitute  packing  material. 

2.  Will  it  hurt  the  bees  to  open  the  hives 
in  cold  weather? 

Yes.  Ordinarily  hives  should  not  be  open- 
ed after  the  cold  wea'  her  sets  in,  as  it  breaks 
the  propolis  sealing  and  permits  cold  wind 
to  blow  thi'ough  the  cracks.  If  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  wait  until  a  warm  day. 

3.  Which  are  better — fealed  covers  or  ab- 
sorbent cushions  laid  on  the  tops  of  the 
frames  ? 

Sealed  covers.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  considered  best  to  place  cushions  direct- 
ly over  the  frames;  but  since  they  often  get 
wet  from  water  of  condensation,  and  freeze, 
flat  covers  sealed  down  by  the  bees  are  now 
recommended. 

4.  Should  queen-excluders  be  left  on 
through  the  winter? 

No. 

5.  How  can  I  tell  whether  there  is  enough 
honey  in  the  hives? 

By  looking  over  the  combs  before  cold 
weather  comes.  There  should  be  an  average 
of  three  or  four  pounds  of  sealed  stores  in 
each  comb. 

6.  How  much  honey  does  it  take  to  win- 
ter a  colony? 

From  20  to  30  pounds,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  colony.  Bees  in  a  cellar  usually 
need  less  than  those  out  of  doors. 

7.  How  can  I  winter  a  weak  colony? 

In  a  good  bee-cellar.  But  it  is  generally 
best  to  unite  the  weak  ones  before  winter. 

8.  Does  it  pay  to  give  cellared  bees  a  mid- 
winter flight? 

Yes,  if  necessary.  But  the  best  way  is  to 
manage  so   that   they  will  not  need  such  a 


flight.     As  long  as  bees  are  quiet,  don't  dis- 
turb them. 

9.  My  cellar  has  a  damp  floor;  will  it  do 
for  wintering  bees? 

Yes,  if  the  damp  floor  is  the  only  objection. 
If  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  the  air  good,  and 
the  temperature  kept  about  45°,  there  should 
be  no  trouble. 

10.  Is  cork  dust  good  for  winter  packing? 
Yes,  if  you  can  get  it  cheaply.     Usually  it  is 

pretty  expensive. 

11.  Shouldn't  double-walled  hives  have 
packing  material  under  the  bottom-boards? 

Not  unless  they  are  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  in  many  cases  it  would  not  even  be  nec- 
essary then. 

12.  Why  did  four  of  my  five  colonies  die 
that  I  wintered  out  of  doors? 

We  don't  know,  as  you  haven't  given  us 
all  of  the  particulars.  Any  of  the  following 
reasons  might  explain  the  trouble:  Colony 
too  weak  in  the  fall;  bees  too  old;  packing 
insuflicient;  location  too  much  exposed;  en- 
trance too  large  or  small;  queen  dead;  poor 
quality  or  too  small  quantity  of  stores;  wet 
packing. 

13.  How  large  an  entrance  should  I  have 
for  my  colonies  in  eight-frame  hives  winter- 
ed out  of  doors? 

It  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  colo- 
ny; but  |X4  inches  is  probably  not  too  small. 
Smaller  entrances  are  now  considered  better 
than  the  larger  ones  advised  several  years 
ago. 

14.  One  of  my  queens  died  in  January. 
What  can  be  done? 

Introduce  another  queen  if  you  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  one.  If  not,  unite  the 
queenlesscolonywith  some  otherweak  colony. 

15.  The  packing-over  my  bees  is  wet.  What 
shall  I  do? 

You  should  have  put  on  a  super  cover  so 
that  the  bees  could  seal  it  down.  A  dry 
cushion  can  be  placed  over  this  if  necessary. 

16.  How  can  I  keep  my  bees  from  flying 
out  when  the  sun  shines,  and  dying  on  the 
snow? 

Place  a  board  in  such  a  position  that  the 
sun  can  not  shine  in  at  the  entrance,  thus    j 
luring  the  bees  out  when  it  is  too  cold  for    | 
them  to  fly.  ' 

17.  Can  I  winter  my  bees  in  a  building 
above  the  ground? 

Yes,  if  the  temperature  can  be  kept  uni- 
form at  45  degrees.  Otherwise  you  had  bet- 
ter not  experiment. 

18.  How  can  I  feed  my  bees  in  the  cellar? 
Place    an    empty  super  on  the   hive,  and    ., 

partly  fill  it  with  moistened  loaf  sugar.  ] 

19    How  may  I  know  whether  my  colonies     ' 
out  of  doors  are  short  of  stores? 

If  necessary,  open  the  hives  and  make  an 
examination  on  the  first  warm  day.  But  it 
would  have  been  much  better  if  you  had 
made  sure  that  there  were  plenty  of  stores 
in  the  fall. 

20.  Why  is  sugar  syrup  preferable  for  win- 
ter food  to  honey?  | 

Because  it  is  cheaper,  less  stimulating,  and    '' 
always  the  same.     Some  kinds  of  honey  are 
not  at  all  suitable  for  winter  food. 
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BLE.  KEEPING 

IN  THE  ^OUTHVEST 

^  LOUIS  SCliOLL 


Texas  must  now  be  in  the  lead  as  a  honey- 
producing  State.  Its  1907  crop  has  been  fair; 
and  for  producing  at  least  some  honey,  year 
after  year,  I  doubt  whether  any  other  State 
can  beat  it. 

To  make  a  success  of  bee-keeping  as  a  bus- 
iness is  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  this  has 
been  a  busy  season.  Thei'e  ai'e  now  ifourteen 
apiaries  scattered  far  and  wide.  If  no  hon- 
ey is  obtained  at  one  place  I  ought  to  get  it 
at  another. 

It  is  not  how  much  we  make,  but  how 
much  of  that  is  profit.  What  does  it  profit  a 
man  if  it  costs  him  eleven  cents  to  produce  a 
ten-cent  pound  of  honey,  fussing  with  some 
of  the  systems  (?)  given  occasionally  in  our 
journals.  Get  a  system  that  lessens  the  cost 
of  production. 

Honey  exhil)its  are  good  advertisements. 
They  help  to  sell  honey.  Bee-keepers  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  this  better  than  ever; 
and  the  consequence  is,  nearly  every  fair  will 
have  its  bee-depai"tment  and  a  generous 
premium-list. 

Requeening  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  honey-producer.  Every  spring  there  will 
be  quite  a  numlier  of  queens  that  "come  up 
missing,"  and  many  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
desired  standard,  and  this  keeps  on  through- 
out the  entire  season.  It  is  caused  by  allow- 
ing old,  worn-out,  and  worthless  queens  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  hives.  The  remedy 
is  to  requeen  all  such  before  they  become 
worthless. 

The  best  results  in  my  apiaries  are  obtain- 
ed from  queens  reared  the  previous  fall,  and 
they  will  do  two  good  years'  work;  then  they 
should  be  replaced  in  the  fall,  or  after  the 
honey  season  with  fall-raised  queen.  In  this 
way  good  results  should  be  obtained  year 
after  year.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be 
some  that  will  fail  sooner  than  others,  and 
must  be  replaced  sooner. 

For  years  it  has  been  one  of  my  greatest 
desires  to  make  my  own  hives  and  supers, 
but  "I  never  got  to  it."  Now  I  am  glad  / 
did  not;  for  of  the  many,  many  home-made 
hives  I  have  seen  and  used,  very,  very  few 
meet  with  satisfaction  with  me.  There  are 
many  who  make  their  own  hives,  and  are 
satisfied  with  them;  Vjut  it  is  impossible  to 
make  them  so  they  will  always  tit  snugly  as 
a  hive  only  should.  The  greatest  objection 
to  them  here  is  the  yellow  pine  lumber  which 
either  warps  or  splits,  but  always  shrinks 
more  or  less.     A  super  made  the  right  depth 


^v  ill  be  \  inch  too  shallow  later,  and  the 
frames  rest  on  those  below  them.  If  this 
shrinkage  were  the  same  in  all  of  the  lum- 
ber, sufficient  allowance  might  be  made  when 
cutting  the  hive  parts;  but  some  boards 
shrink  more  than  others.  Besides,  the  bod- 
ies and  supers  are  very  heavy.  With  white- 
pine  lumber  at  hand  I'd  make  my  own  sup- 
plies. Now  I  make  only  the  bottom- boanls 
and  covers  out  of  yellow  pine.  They  last 
longer,  and  are  better  than  the  light  tlimsy 
ones  offered  on  the  mai'ket. 
^^ 
Nothing  enthuses  a  bee-keeper  more  than 
to  be  visited  by  another  one  of  his  craft,  when 
a  regular  convention  can  be  had  and  ideas 
exchanged  face  to  face.  Such  has  been  my 
happy  lot  recently  when  one  of  my  old  col- 
lege chums  while  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity together,  and  also  a  bee-keeper,  Arthur 
H.  McCray,  of  Duvall,  O.,  "came  to  Texas  " 
and  spent  nearly  a  month  here.  He  came 
just  in  time  to  help  me  take  off  part  of  my 
crop  of  honey,  some  20,000  pounds,  and  to  be 
with  me  night  and  day,  and  on  my  rouuils 
to  a  dozen  apiaries.  Yes,  and  he  learned, 
he  said,  something  of  managing  apiaries  on 
a  large  scale,  as  well  as  something  of  Texas. 
So  well  pleased  was  he  that  he  hated  to  go 
back.  Yes,  Texas  is  a  great  country,  and 
we  know  it. 

My  main  sources  for  surplus  are-  the  mes- 
quite-trees  and  the  cotton-tields,  cotton  being 
the  second  of  importance  in  the  central  ami 
northern  part  of  the  State,  or  throughnut 
the  black-land  regions.  On  sandy  or  light 
soil  cotton  produces  very  little  honey.  Jn 
the  picture  shown  on  p.  1331,  is  one  of  the 
Brazos  River  "  bottoms  "  cotton  plantations, 
some  of  which  contain  several  thousand 
acres  of  cotton-tields.  I  have  two  apiaries 
here,  and  cotton  is  the  only  source,  as  no 
mesquite  predominates.  The  yield  is  good, 
averaging  about  75  pounds  of  bulk  comb 
honey  a  year.  One  year  it  was  over  100 
pounds.  Honey  from  cotton  is  very  light  in 
color,  the  comb  very  white,  and  of  excellent 
flavor  when  well  ripened.  As  soon  as  cool 
weather  sets  in  this  honey  fairly  draws  out 
in  long  strings  when  handled  with  a  spoon. 
.^ 
"poisoned"  cotton  and  bees. 

Several  enquiries  have  come  to  mH  from 
time  to  time,  asking  if  bee-keepers  need  fear 
any  danger  to  their  bees  where  poison  is 
used  on  the  growing  cotton  to  destroy  the 
leaf-worm  and  other  injurious  insecls.  Ac- 
cording to  several  items  in  some  of  our  lead- 
ing newspapers  there  would  be  no  danger; 
but  the  facts  are  that  dangerous  results  might 
follow.  Several  serious  cases  have  come  un- 
der my  observation.  One  of  these  happened 
on  our  own  home  farm  where  one  of  the  ten- 
ants had  applied  London  purple  to  abimt  ten 
acres  of  cotton  to  poison  the  leaf-worm. 
This  cotton  was  on  low  land  where  the  leaf- 
worm  was  doing  the  most  damage.  It  being 
of  more  luxuriant  growth,  this  cotton  yield- 
ed nectar  more   abundantly,  and   the   bees 
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worked  more  on  it  than  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  fields.  The  result  was,  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  apiary  in  a  few  days'  time. 
Dead  bees  could  be  found  everywhere,  inside 
and  outside  of  the  hives,  as  the  adult  bees 
suffered  as  well  as  the  brood  and  young  bees 
in  the  hives.     This  was  in  1890. 

Another  instance  occurred  about  eight 
years  later.  A  bee-keeper  wrote  me  that  he 
was  rejoicing  over  his  apiary  of  fine  Italians 
which  were  storing  surplus  honey  from  cot- 
ton, and  that  a  big  flow  was  on.  A  week 
later  he  wrote  again,  but  in  quite  a  different 
tone.  Paris  green  had  been  applied  to  cot- 
ton by  a  neighbor  to  destroy  the  leaf-worm, 
and  it  resulted  in  killing  all  the  bees  in  the 
bee-keeper's  apiary.  Some  of  the  colonies 
had  stored  as  much  as  100  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
had  all  been  in  fine  condition.  Another  case 
was  that  of  a  bee-keeper  in  Louisiana  who 
lost  his  entire  apiary  of  nearly  150  colonies 
from  the  effects  of  Paris-green  spraying  on 
cotton.  In  the  first  and  second  cases  men- 
tioned, the  poison  was  applied  in  the  dry 
state,  or  '"dusted"  on  the  cotton-plants, 
while  in  the  latter  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
spray. 

<^ 

IMPROVEMENT  OF   BEES. 

In  referring  to  the  improved  strain  of  bees 
mentioned  in  this  department,  page  831,  Mr. 
Otto  Sueltenfuss,  of  San  Antonio,  says  that 
this  has  helped  him  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ent traits  shown  by  queens  of  this  particular 
strain.  He  found  the  queens  nearly  all  pro- 
lific, and  some  of  them  very  much  so.  The 
bees  in  the  majority  of  the  colonies  of  this 
strain  were  gentle  and  easily  handled;  but  a 
few  seemed  to  show  some  traits  of  the  Cypri- 
ans in  regard  to  stinging.  Some  queens  of  this 
strain  produced  tine  comb- builders,  and  the 
best  comb-builders  generally  cap  their  honey 
the  whitest.  He  also  found  that  good  comb- 
builders  are  also  good  honey-gatherers,  which 
is  only  natural,  as  the  faster  a  colony  builds 
combs  the  more  it  is  able  to  store.  On  the 
other  hand,  good  honey- gatherers  are  by  no 
means  always  good  comb- builders,  and  he 
thinks  it  a  safe  plan  to  weed  out  the  poor 
queens  as  much  as  possible. 

The  strain  of  bees  referred  to  was  obtained 
by  mating  daughters  of  pure  Cyprian  moth- 
ers to  Carniolan  drones;  then  daughters  of 
these  queens  are  mated  to  Italian  drones, 
thus  combining  the  hustling  qualities  of  the 
Cyprians,  the  gentleness  and  white  capping 
of  the  Carniolans,  and  the  non-swarming  dis- 
position and  color  of  the  Italians. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  try  to  find  bet- 
ter bees  by  such  methods  of  criss-crossing; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it.  If  the  above  cross  gives  good 
results  there  may  be  other  combinations  even 
better.  But  such  breeding  should  be  care- 
fully done.  Here  is  a  field  for  scientific 
work.  The  bee-keeper  is  too  prone  to  at- 
tempt it  in  his  haphazard  way,  and  to  jump 
at  conclusions. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  can 
produce  better  strains  of  bees  than  we  have 
now,  and  judicious  breeding  should  do  it.     I 


am  not  a  great  believer  in  continually  trying 
something  new,  unless  it  has  already  especial 
merit.  But  to  try  every  new  thing  that 
comes  along  is,  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
make  the  most  out  of  their  bee-keeping,  a 
waste,  not  only  of  time  but  money;  besides, 
it  is  running  a  great  risk  whether  such  things 
may  prove  even  as  good  as  the  old  that  has 
been  discarded.  I  know  of  several  bee-keep- 
ers who  have  ruined  their  once  excellent 
stock  of  bees  in  introducing  new  blood  by 
buying  queens  from  breeders  ( ?)  upon  whom 
they  thought  it  could  be  depended  for  good 
stock. 

But  if  a  good  strain  of  bees  is  once  obtain- 
ed, even  careful  selection  will  do  wonders  in 
improvement.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
accomplish  this  end,  for  the  practical  bee- 
keeper, is  to  save  as  many  cells  as  possible 
from  the  best  queens  during  the  swarming 
season,  and  requeening  all  colonies  contain- 
ing undesirable  queens  with  such  cells. 
Drones  of  the  right  kind  only  should  be  al- 
lowed to  fly  at  such  times.  The  results  will 
soon  show. 

There  are  several  ways  of  improving  strains 
of  bees,  and  those  who  undertake  it  should 
decide  definitely  at  the  outset  just  what  plan 
is  to  be  followed.  Either  a  pure  strain  should 
be  bred  up  to  a  higher  standard,  or  the  meth- 
od of  crossing  several  races  to  obtain  the 
desired  results  should  be  resorted  to.  A 
great  deal  of  experimentation,  of,  course,  is 
necessary  before  results  are  gained;  but  I 
would  urge  that  more  bee-keepers  pay  more 
attention  to  just  this  subject,  even  if  it  does 
cost  a  little  at  the  start.  It  may  mean  much 
in  the  end.  "The  improvement  of  our  hon- 
ey-gatherers" should  be  the  bee-keepers' 
motto. 


Dr.  Miller  is  right  as  to  the  value  of  wet 
grass  to  stop  rubbing;  but  at  outyards  we 
don't  always  have  grass;  but  I  sometimes  use 
pine  boughs,  weeds,  or  even  old  leaves  piled 
against  the  hive,  over  the  entrance,  and  it 
works. 

I  presume  the  doctor  is  right  in  regard  to 
sheep  when  confined  in  a  yard  of  bees.  I  do 
not  put  sheep  into  a  yard  of  bees,  but,  in- 
stead, put  my  yard  of  bees  into  a  sheep-pas- 
ture, and  it  works  all  right.  I  believe  the 
sheep  learn  to  crop  the  feed  among  the  bees 
at  night. 

"This  year  there  will  probably  be  offered 
to  the  market  considerable  off-grade  comb 
honey,"  says  the  editor,  p.  1128.     It  is  near- 
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ly  all  yellow  this  way;  and,  except  foi*  bleach- 
ing, I  should  not  have  a  dozen  cases  of  white 
honey.  With  the  aid  of  a  bleaching-room  I 
am  able  to  make  my  crop  much  more  attrac- 
tive than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

And  now  I  don't  know  but  I  have  got  my 
foot  in  it.  Can  anyone  tell  if  the  use  of  sul- 
phur in  bleaching  or  for  destroying  the  eggs 
-and  larv£e  of  the  wax-moth  will  injure  the 
combs  for  food  by  absorbing  sulphur  dioxid? 

Hold  a  minute,  Mr.  Doolittle.  I  want  to 
talk  with  you.  You  say  when  the  honey-flow 
is  on,  two  bees  occupy  as  much  space  as  three 
or  four  did  before.  Do  you  mean  that  they 
are  as  large  as  three  or  four  bees  at  other 
times,  or  that  they  cluster  further  apart,  and 
thus  take  up  more  room? 

Another  thing,'you  say  that,  if  you  just  fill 
the  empty  space  above  a  colony  of  bees  with 
empty  comb  they  will  not  swarm.  That's 
just  what  I  did  two  years  ago,  but  evidently 
this  yard  of  bees  had  never  read  Quinby,  and 
did  not  understand  the  proper  thing  to  do; 
for  almost  every  hive  swarmed,  or  tried  to. 
Some  colonies  did  not  even  stop  to  store  any 
honey  in  the  empty  combs. 

THE     QUESTION     OF     HONEY-LABELS. 

I  have  watched  with  no  small  amount  of 
interest  the  discussions  as  to  labeling  bottled 
honey,  and  have  admired  the  interest  the  ed- 
itor of  Gleanings  has  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  his  efforts  to  have  the  rulings  of  the  De- 
partment such  as  will  not  embarrass  either 
bee-keepers  or  those  who  make  a  specialty 
of  packing  honey.  With  many  others  I  have 
hoped  the  use  of  the  phrase  "2>w<  w^j  fty" 
might  be  allowable,  as  it  seems  to  fill  the  bill 
more  perfectly  than  any  other;  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  court  in  the  United  States 
would  hold  the  user  of  such  a  label  as  mis- 
leading. The  Standard  Dictionary  says,  one 
use  of  the  phrase  "to  put  up"  is  "to  pack 
away  or  preserve;  hoard;  as,  to  put  up  fruit." 
There  is  no  reference  as  to  whether  the  fruit 
put  up  is  one's  own  produce  or  produced  by 
another  person. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Dunlap  says,  in  letter  of  Aug.  7, 
"I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  bee-keepers  who  bottle  their 
own  honey,  sell  it  under  their  own  label  with 
their  own  names  attached,  and  then,  when 
their  own  supply  of  honey  is  exhausted,  buy 
from  other  producers,  and  bottle  the  product 
thus  obtained,  to  sell  it  under  the  identical 
label  that  they  used  in  the  first  case  where 
they  were  the  actual  producers  of  the  hon- 
ey. Now,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  making  a 
mountain  where  none  exists;  and  it  seems, 
further,  that  it  would  "be  possible"  to  do 
this  very  thing;  but,  of  course,  much  will  de- 
pend on  the  label.  If  I  label  my  honey  as 
'■'■'produced  by  J.  E.  Crane,'''  then  it  would  be 
misleading  to  buy  my  neighbor's  honey  and 
put  it  up  under  the  same  label.  If  I  use  a 
label  that  could  be  true  of  both  lots  of  hon- 
ey, as  "bottled  by,"  or  "put  up  by,"  then  it 


would  seem  to  be  possible  to  put  up  both 
lots  under  a  common  label.  And  it  would 
seem,  further,  that,  if  I  can  not  use  a  label 
that  will  be  common  to  my  own  produce  and 
my  neighbor's,  neither  can  I  buy  of  two  dif- 
ferent producers  and  label  it  the  same,  al- 
though different  from  my  label. 

But  Mr.  Dunlap  goes  on  to  say,  "In  other 
words,  the  phrase  'put  up  by'  is  not  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  be  of  much  significance  to 
the  ordinary  consumer."  This  may  be  true. 
If  so  it  would  naturally  follow  that  it  could 
not  be  very  misleading.  Mr.  Dunlap  says, 
further,  with  regard  to  this  phrase,  "It  does 
not  differentiate  between  the  actual  producer 
and  the  one  who  is  not,]which  differentiation 
is  necessary."  Well,  it  looks  to  me  from  my 
view-point  as  though,  if  this  phrase  did  not 
differentiate  between  the  actual  producer 
and  the  one  who  is  not,  then  it  could  with 
equal  propriety  be  used  on  both.  "Which 
diff erentation  is  necessary. "  Why  ?  pray  tell . 
I  have  been  producing  honey  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  yet  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  honey  I  produce  can  not  be  sold  in 
common  with  other'honey  of  the  same  grade 
or  quality  under  a  common  label.  "There 
may  be  something  in  the  law  that  makes  this 
ruling  necessary,  that  I  do  not  know  about. 
I  wish  it  could  be  explained  so  I  could  un- 
derstand it.  Let  us  see  how  such  a  ruling 
will  work.  Here  is  a  man  who  does  a  large 
bottling  business.  He  is  also  a  honey-pro- 
ducer. He  had  a  crop  last  year  of  10,000  lbs. ; 
but  to  supply  his  trade  he  buys  150,000  lbs. 
moi-e  of,  say,  fifty  different  producers,  of  the 
same  grade  as  his  own.  Now,  according  to 
this  ruling  he  can  sell  all  of  the  product  of 
these  fifty  producers  under  a  common  label; 
but  his  own  he  must  sell  under  a  separate 
label.     Why? 

To  differentiate,  I  suppose,  although  the 
honey  was  all  of  the  same  grade. 

Now,  as  I  look  at  it,  it  would  seem  as 
though  altogether  too  much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  point  of  who  is  the  producer.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  all  bee-keepers  know,  the  qual- 
ity of  honey  depends  much  more  on  the 
flowers  the  bees  work  on  than  who  owns  the 
bees;  and  it  would  seem  to  an  old-fashioned 
bee-keeper  that  it  would  be  of  vastly  more 
importance  to  label  our  honey  so  as  to  indi- 
cate to  some  extent  the  flowers  it  was  gath- 
ered from,  rather  than  who  run  it  into  bot- 
tles. 

To  illustrate,  many  persons  are  very  fond 
of  clover  honey,  but  care  nothing  for  that 
gathered  from  basswood  or  buckwheat.  Some 
years  clover  may  yield  abundantly  with  but 
little  basswood,  while  the  following  year  the 
order  may  be  reversed.  If  the  producer  la- 
bels his  honey  the  same  both  years  as  pro- 
duced by  himself,  many  consumers  will  be 
misled  into  expecting  the  same  kind  of  hon- 
ey, although  he  has  complied  perfectly  with 
the  pure-food  law.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  producer  uses  a  label  common  to  his  own 
and  other  producers'  honey,  when  his  own 
proves  of  inferior  quality  he  can  buy  where 
the  season  has  been  niore  propitious,  and 
furnish  his  customers  with  the  same  grade 
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or  kind  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  thus 
more  perfectly  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  law 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  I  believe 
all  or  most  persons  wh"o  bottle  honey  desire 
to  put  up  as  nearly  the  same  grade  or  quali- 
ty from  year  to  year  as  possible;  and  their 
name  stands  for  that  grade.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  producers, 
when  they  wished  to  distinguish  their  own 
honey  from  their  neighbors',  to  use  the 
phrase  "produced  by  "  or  "from  the  apiary  " 
of  so  and  so,  which  would  seem  to  differen- 
tiate their  own  from  all  others  sufficiently 
where  such  differentiation  is  necessary. 


THAT   VACANT  SPACE. 

"Have  vou  the  bees  ready  for  winter  yet, 
Mr.  Doolittle?  " 

"  Not  entirely,  Mr   Sanders" 

"Why  do  you  answer  that  way?  I  sup- 
posed that,  when  you  got  them  readjr  at  all, 
they  were  to  be  gotten  entirely  I'eady." 

"Well,  sometimes  it  is  that  way;  but  more 
often  they  are  mainly  gotten  ready  in  August 
or  the  first  half  of  September,  and  the  '  en- 
tire '  part  put  off  till  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber or  the  first  of  November." 

"Mainly  in  August!  What  can  you  do 
about  getting  bees  ready  for  winter  in  Au- 
gust? " 

"Know  that  they  have  a  good  queen,  and 
stores  enough  for  winter,  with  the  combs  all 
in  good  repair,  and  the  hive  in  the  best  pos- 
sible shape  so  that  the  bees  can  fix  their  hon- 
ey and  hive  all  tight  and  tidy  while  it  is  still 
warm  weather.  In  this  way  they  have  their 
stores  all  fixed  as  to  sealed  honey,  and  that 
in  open  cells  all  about  the  cluster,  in  just  the 
shape  they  desire  it  when  cool  and  cold 
weather  comes  on." 

"What  is  the  dift'erence  in  this  matter?  I 
do  not  fix  mine  till  I  get  ready;  and  then  if 
one  colony  has  more  stores  than  it  needs, 
and  another  not  enough,  I  take  from  the  one 
and  give  to  the  other,  no  matter  if  it  is  in 
November.     Does  this  do  any  harm?  " 

"Allow  me  to  ask  you  if  it  would  make 
any  difference  with  you  if  some  one  were  to 
take  the  roof  off  your  house  in  November 
and  carry  your  vegetables  which  you  had 
stored  in  your  cellar  up  to  the  attic,  and  re- 
move your  pantry  and  dining-room  into  the 
parlor,  and  all  such  like  things,  leaving  doors 
and  windows  open,  and  unstopped  cracks 
all  about  the  walls  of  the  house." 

"Well,  I  should  think  it  would.  But  you 
do  not  think  the  bees  would  suffer  as  I  would, 
do  you  ? ' ' 


"Excuse  me;  but  I  think  more." 
"How  could  it  be?  " 

"  You  would  keep  a  fire  to  dry  out  things, 
and  keep  you  warm  till  you  could  repair 
things;  but  the  bees  could  not  repair  things 
till  it  became  warm  again;  and  while  they 
were  waiting  for  the  warm  weather  they 
mvist  consume  honey  as  fuel  to  keep  warm, 
and  often  to  an  extent  above  what  they  oth- 
erwise would,  to  bring  on  dysentery  and 
death.  Late  disturbing  of  bees  often  brings 
about  serious  results,  especially  where  the 
bees  are  wintered  on  the  summer  stands  and 
the  season  proves  one  of  continued  cold  so 
as  to  prevent  winter  fiights." 

' '  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  I  guess 
you  are  right." 

"I  believe  this  to  be  right,  and  nearly  if 
not  all  of  our  best  bee-keepers  are  in  accord 
with  these  views  What  was  your  crop  of 
honey  the  past  season?" 

"Quite  poor.     Not  more  than  about  50  sec- 
tions to  the  colony,  on  an  average." 
"I  call  that  good  for  this  year." 
"Did  you  do  better   than    that  with  your 
plan  for  working  at  the  out-apiary?" 

"Only  a  little.  The  average  was  about  67 
pounds,  which  is  the  poorest  of  any  late 
year. ' ' 

"That  was  considerably  better  than  1  got. 
But  I  had  lots  of  unfinished  sections  this  year 
— much  more  than  usual.  Did  you  have 
many? " 

"No— the  least  I  ever  had." 
"That  makes  me  think.     Are  you  going  to 
answer  Dr.  Miller's  question  he  asked  you  on 
page  1127." 

"I  do  not  remember  what  he  asked  me." 
"Have  you  Gleanings  handy?  " 
"Yes,  here  is  the  September  number." 
"This  is  what  Dr.  Miller  writes:  'Bees  are 
believed  to  hustle  in  with  greater  energy  to 
fill  a  vacant  space  made  between  partly  filled 
sections   than   they  will   do  where   they  are 
allowed  to  have  their  own  way  of  working, 
or  continually  adding    from  the  outside,  p. 
1075.'     Yet,  Bro,  Doolittle,  I  understand  that 
you  have  lately  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is 
always  best  to  add  empty  sections  over  the 
others.     Please  tell  us  why. " 

"I  do  remember  now  about  this  matter, 
but  had  forgotten  it." 

"Yes;  but  are  you  going  to  answer  it?" 
"Well,  yes,  perhaps,  some  time." 
"Well,  if  you  are  going  to  answer  it  you 
might  as  well  do  so  right  here  and  now." 
"Why  do  you  say  thus?" 
' '  Because  Sanders  wants  to  hear  the  ans- 
wer.    That  is  something  he  wants  to  know 
about  as  well  as  Dr.  Miller." 

"You  said  you  had  lots  of  unfinished  sec- 
tions this  year,  did  you  not?" 
"Yes." 

"  Why  did  you  have  so  many?" 
"Because  the  season  was  poor,  I  suppose." 
"But  I  had  the  same  poor  season,  and  do 
not  have  enough  unfinished  sections  for  baits 
for  next  year." 

' '  I  see  you  are  trying  to  work  some  racket 
on  me." 
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"Did  you  not  work  your  bees  on  the  tier- 
ing-up  or  spreading-out  plan?" 

"  Yes;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  unfin- 
ished sections?" 

"  Far  more  in  a  poor  season  than  in  a  good 
season." 

"How  is  that?" 

"From  what  you  just  read,  which  Dr.  Mil- 
ler quoted  from  my  writings  on  page  1075, 
that  bees  will  hustle  with  greater  energy  to 
till  a  vacant  space  between  partly  tilled  sec- 
tions, or  partly  tilled  sections  and  the  hive 
below,  than  they  will  if  allowed  to  have  their 
own  will." 

"Yes;  but  if  I  understand  things  aright, 
we  shall  secure  the  more  honey  just  in  ac- 
cord with  this  energy.     Is  not  this  right?" 

"Given  the  assurance,  or  the  insurance  (I 
do  not  care  which  way  you  put  it)  of  a  good 
season,  long  drawn  out,  then  you  would  be 
right;  but  with  a  season  commencing  well, 
with  no  assurance  about  how  long  this  com- 
menced-good  season  would  last,  as  in  the 
past  season,  then  this  tiering-up  or  spreading 
system  of  woi'king,  resulting  in  its  increased 
energy,  does  not  give  as  good  results  as 
where  the  bees  are  allowed  to  take  their  own 
way  of  working." 

"How  is  that?  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear 
as  yet." 

"With  a  good  commencing  we  have  one 
super  one-half  to  two-thirds  full  when  you 
come  along  and  lift  it  up  and  put  an  empty 
one  under.  With  increased  enei'gy  the  bees 
rush  into  the  under  super  so  as  lo  connect 
their  work  between  the  hive  and  the  partly 
tilled  super  above,  working  with  much  great- 
er vigor  than  they  did  before,  but  at  the 
same  time  doing  less  work  in  the  upper  su- 
per than  they  were  doing  before  the  tiering. 
Two  days  later  the  good  season  is  changed 
to  a  poor  one  by  rain  or  cold  windy  weather, 
which  continues  till  the  honey-tiow  is  over, 
in  which  case  you  have  two  supers  well  un- 
der headway,  but  none  of  the  sections  tin- 
ished." 

"  Yes,  I  see  that;  but  would  I  not  have  had 
those  untinished  in  the  tirst  super  had  I  done 
no  tiering  or  spreading?" 

"Not  with  the  same  season,  for  half  the 
energy  put  into  the  super  two-thirds  full 
would  have  tinished  it,  so  you  would  have 
had  those  sections  in  salable  form,  while  now 
you  have  double  the  number  of  sections  work- 
ed in,  with  few  if  any  of  them  in  salable 
form." 

"Yes,  but  this  was  a  peculiarly  poor  sea- 
son." 

"I  know  it  was;  and  it  is  because  we  seem 
to  have  more  of  these  peculiar  seasons  now 
than  we  did  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  that 
I  gave  up  the  spreading  plan,  and  work  on 
the  plan  of  adding  at  the  top  the  sections 
which  have  starters  of  foundation  in  them, 
instead  of  tiering  or  adding  between  the  top 
and  brood-combs  below,  as  I  used  to  do." 

"I  see.  But  will  not  the  average  of  the 
seasons,  even  now,  give  the  better  results  by 
the  spreading  or  energy  plan?" 

"My  experience  says  no,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  adopted  the  other." 


Pointers  from  ttiE  rear  end  St 
the  Bee  ^- 


TOLDBYTHE^iO^ 
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THAT  SWARM   PROBLEM. 

If  an  attempt  at  an  article  containing  in- 
formation is  permissible  in  this  department, 
I  wish  to  offer  the  following.  If,  howevei', 
the  reader  fails  to  see  any  thing  of  merit  in 
it,  please  pass  it  off  as  a  joke. 

Believing  there  are  many  localities  similar 
to  mine,  1  wish  to  tell  how  I  treat  swarms 
in  a  way  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
solves  the  swarming  problem.  Our  swarms 
usually  come  about  the  middle  of  the  white- 
clover  tiow,  and,  if  hived  on  starters  in  a 
contracted  bi'ood-nest,  as  usually  recom- 
mended, the  results  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
They  will  leave  the  corners  untinished  for  a 
time,  and  later  will  till  them  with  drone 
comb.  If  crowded  enough  to  tinish  off  the 
super  they  were  working  on  they  will  usual- 
ly carry  pollen  into  the  sections.  If  given 
full  sheets  of  foundation  they  will  not  tinish 
the  super,  and  will  not,  as  a  rule,  get  enough 
honey  to  build  up  on  and  winter  safely 
Then  this  is  too  uncertain  a  method  of  in- 
crease if  increase  is  wanted.  After  trying 
every  thing  I  could  hear  of  along  this  line 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing, which  works  out  to  my  satisfaction: 

When  a  swarm  comes  out  I  place  the  clip- 
ped queen  in  a  small  cage  and  hang  it  on  a 
pole  or  something  that  can  be  easily  carried. 
Then  when  the  swarm  has  clustered  on  it  I 
allow  it  to  hang  there  till  night  so  the  bees 
will  cool  off.  Then  just  as  it  is  getting  dark 
I  take  the  swarm  to  a  colony  that  is  not  do- 
ing good  super  work  and  dump  them  in 
front  of  the  entrance.  The  queen  I  give 
back  to  the  hive  from  which  the  swarm 
emerged.  This,  however,  is  always  requeen- 
ed  later,  as  a  queen  that  swarms  I  never 
keep.  The  old  hive  I  move  to  a  new  locali- 
ty, and  the  returning  bees- will  cluster  with 
the  swarm,  which  should  be  allowed  to  clus- 
ter near  the  old  stand.  The  super  from  the 
old  hive  should  be  placed  on  the  hive  con- 
taining the  swarm,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  have  to 
add  an  extra  super  to  give  them  room.  The 
vigor  with  which  the  whole  colony  goes  to 
work,  and  the  way  they  get  the  honey,  is 
certainly  a  pleasant  sight.  I  have  never 
tested  this  by  hiving  a  large  swarm  with  an- 
other large  colony,  but  doubt  if  they  would 
make  as  much  or  any  more  honey  than  both 
colonies  would  have  made  separately  had 
there  been  no  swarm,  but  they  make  much 
more  than  any  other  way  that  I  have  ever 
tested  when  treating  new  swarms. 

But  it  is  with  the  weaker  ones  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained.  Take,  for  instance, 
two  colonies  not  doing  the  best  of  work  in 
the  supers — supers  half  full;  the  center  rows 
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are  partly  capped,  the  outside  ones  only 
started.  If  they  are  left  in  this  way  a  few 
light-weight  sections  will  be  the  result,  and 
perhaps  those  near  the  outside  will  be  warp- 
ed out  of  shape  and  fastened  to  the  fence. 
But  suppose  that  about  the  middleof  the  flow 
one  of  them  swarms — what  will  be  the  result 
when  treated  in  the  manner  described?  As 
soon  as  they  have  been  fixed,  and  the  third 
super  given  (I  usually  put  this  empty  one 
between  the  other  two),  work  in  all  three 
supers  will  be  carried  on  with  a  rush,  and 
from  three  to  four  supers  of  extra-fine  comb 
honey  will  be  the  result,  where,  had  they  not 
swarmed,  but  two  supers  of  poor  honey 
would  have  been  obtained. 

If  they  are  inclined  to  tight  when  united  I 
smoke  them  a  little.  Now  some  will  ask, 
"Will  not  this  cause  the  united  colonies  to 
swarm?"  I  never  had  one  do  so,  and  I 
have  practiced  this  with  several  colonies  a 
year  for  four  years.  They  all  seem  to  work 
with  the  vigor  of  any  newly  hived  swarm. 
If  they  should  do  so  I  would  hive  them  with 
a  colony  containing  a  young  queen  raised 
the  same  year.  I  have  never  lost  any  bees 
from  fighting,  nor  have  I  ever  lost  a  queen 
when  colonies  were  united  in  this  way. 


HIVECOVERS. 


How  the  Alexander  Super-covers  are  Made; 
Retaining  the  Heat  in  the  Spring. 

BY   E.    W.    ALEXANDER. 


A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  how  the  un- 
der covers  to  our  hives  are  made.  I  will  say 
that  they  have  a  rim  |  wide  and  |  inch  in 
thickness,  with  a  groove  in  the  center  J  inch 
wide.  In  this  groove  we  slide  a  board  J  inch 
thick,  which  leaves  a  J-inch  space  on  each 
side  of  the  center  board. 

The  tops  of  our  frames  are  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  hive,  so  when  we  lay  this  cover 
on  top  of  the  hive  and  frames  there  is  a  J- 
inch  space  between  the  under  side  of  the 
cover  and  top  of  frames.  Then  when  our 
outside  telescope  top  is  put  on,  which  has  a 
2-inch  rim  all  around  on  the  under  side,  and 
rests  on  top  of  this  under  cover,  there  is 
another  J^-inch  space  between  the  two  cov- 
ers. This,  we  find,  makes  an  ideal  top.  It 
is  warm  in  cool  weather  and  cool  in  warm 
weather.. 

We  also  use,  in  addition  to  this  under 
cover,  during  spring  and  fall,  a  piece  of 
heavy  duck  No.  8,  or,  as  some  would  call  it, 
a  piece  of  light  canvas,  over  the  top  of  the 
frames  under  the  under  cover.     This  helps 


much  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  colony  during 
the  spring,  as  it  furnishes  a  perfect  packing 
around  the  top  of  the  hive. 

The  rims  of  these  under  covers  are  mor- 
tised together  at  the  corners,  similar  to  a 
wood-zinc  queen-excluder,  and  then  nailed. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ALEXANDER  COVERS. 

They  are  strong  and  durable,  and  at  the 
same  time  light  and  handy  to  handle.  With 
the  outside  cover  well  painted,  no  water  or 
cold  air  can  enter  our  hives  from  the  top 
during  the  spring  season. 

We  are  all  learning  fast  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  retain  all  the  heat  we  can  during 
early  spring.  We  also  close  the  entrance 
until  it  is  so  warm  in  the  hive  on  a  fair  day 
that  the  bees  will  fan  the  air  at  the  entrance 
as  they  usually  do  in  mid-summer.  This 
causes  the  old  candied  honey  to  liquefy,  and 
prevents  the  bees  from  carrying  it  out  of 
their  hives,  where  it  is  lost. 

Old  candied  honey  in  a  weak  colony  in 
the  spring  is  of  but  little  use,  and  I  can  not 
see  any  more  consistency  in  feeding  bees  in 
September  in  order  to  induce  spring  breed- 
ing than  there  would  be  in  feeding  our  cows 
in  July  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk  the  fol- 
lowing May.  Do  all  you  can  to  retain  the 
heat  of  the  colony  to  its  hive  during  about 
nine  months  of  the  year,  and  you  will  find 
your  bees  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 


TRUE  WASPS  OR  HORNETS. 


BY  PROF.  A.  J.   COOK. 


I  enclose  a  picture  of  some  paper  hives.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  few  remarks  from  Prof. 
Cook,  to  go  with  the  picture,  would  be  of  in- 
terest. A.  E.  WiLLCUTT. 

Swift  River,  Mass. 

[The  above  letter  and  the  accompanying 
photograph  were  sent  to  Prof.  Cook,  whose 
interesting  letter  follows. — Ed.] 

The  "paper  hives"  illustrated  are  the  pa- 
per nests  of  the  common  wasps  or  hornets. 
These  hymenopterous  insects  are  of  special 
interest  to  bee-keepers,  as  they  are  nearest 
to  the  bees  in  structure  and  habits,  and  are 
peculiar  in  being  the  best  paper-makers 
among  animals,  ii  we  may  except  man  him- 
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self.  Indeed,  in  one  I'edpect  they  are  even 
ahead  of  man,  for  they  were  first  by  a  long 
period  to  invent  the  paper-making  habit. 
The  wasps  make  this  paper  by  scraping  old 
logs,  boards,  or  twigs,  and  mixing  with  the 
scrapings  saliva  from  their  own  glands,  and 
thus  they  foi'm  a  pulp  which  they  fashion 
with  the  same  mandibles  or  jaws  that  they 
use  to  do  the  scraping,  into  a  string,  which 
is  laid  on  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain, 
when  they  thin  and  spread  it  with  the  jaws 
till  it  takes  the  shape  that  they  wish. 

Some  of  the  wasps  build  the  nests  in  the 
ground  or  in  hollow  trees,  or  other  conceal- 
ed places,  while  others  place  them  under  cor- 
nices, or  in  buildings,  while  others  place  or 
build  them  right  in  the  open,  attached  to  a 
tree  or  other  support.  One  genus,  Polistes, 
places  its  horizontal  comb  under  board  or 
cornice,  etc.,  with,  no  cover.  These  are  so 
common  that  all  have  seen  them.  Another 
genus,  Vespa,  often  known  as  yellow-jackets, 
make  several  of  these  horizontal  combs,  one 
above  the  other,  and  surround  all  with  a  pa- 
per cover,  often  of  several  thicknesses.  The 
one  sent  by  you  is  of  this  kind.  These  are 
often  very  large,  and  are  better  supported 
sometimes  by  being  built  around  branching 
twigs,  like  these  you  have  photographed. 
These  nests  are  enlarged  the  summer  through, 
and  to  do  this  the  wasps  are  constantly  tear- 
ing the  sides  away,  building  on  to  the  combs, 
and  then  renewing  the  covering  wall.  Thus 
these  yellow-jack- 
ets rival  the  bees 
in  industry. 

These  paper- 
making  wasps  are 
like  bees  in  being 
social,  and,  like 
bees,  may  have  a 
great  many  indi- 
viduals in  the  col- 
ony by  the  end  of 
the  season.  They 
are  like  bees  also 
in  having  queens, 
workers,  and 
drones,  or  males 
in  the  colony. 
Each  sex  is  pro- 
duced as  is  the 
same  with  bees. 
The  drones  come 
as  a  result  of  par- 
thenogenesis, that 
is,  the  eggs  are 
not  fecundated. 
The  queens  are 
developed  further 
as  the  result  of  a 
better  table  in  the 

early  or  larval  stage,  while  the  workers,  less 
well  fed,  are  not  developed  sexually,  and  so 
are  abortive  females. 

They  differ  from  the  honey-bee,  and  are 
like  the  bumble-bees  in  that  all  die  in  the 
fall  but  the  young  queens.  In  the  spring  the 
large  queen  starts  the  nest,  and  at  first  does 
all  the  work.  In  three  or  four  weeks  from 
the  egg-laying,  the  first  wasps  hatch  out,  or 


come  forth  from  the  cells,  and  are  all  work- 
ers, and  smaller  than  the  queens.  For  a 
time  all  are  workers,  and  these  now  do  all 
the  work,  and  the  queens  lay  only  eggs.  In 
midsummer  the  unfecundated  eggs  are  laid, 
and  the  brood,  or  some  of  it,  is  better  fed,  and 
soon  the  males,  also  larger  than  the  workers, 
and  the  young  queens  come  forth.  These  fiy 
forth  to  mate  as  do  our  bees;  and  as  soon  as 
the  cold  of  winter  comes  on,  all  die  but  the 
young  queens,  which  seek  some  nook  where 
they  may  hide  and  be  protected  from  the 
cold. 

There  are  three  ways  that  we  may  know 
these  wasps.  When  at  rest  their  front  larger 
wings  fold  lengthwise;  they  all  make  paper 
nests,  and  they  are  social,  like  bees,  and  are 
unlike  bees  in  being  much  more  hairy,  and 
in  not  having  their  hind  legs  widened  for 
pollen-baskets. 

There  are  three  genera  of  these  vespids. 
The  first,  Vespa,  makes  the  spherical,  cov- 
ered nests,  and  are  known  as  yellow-jackels 
and  as  hornets;  the  second,  Polistes,  are  long- 
er than  the  Vesjm,  and  the  abdomen  tapers 
into  a  short  stem-like  origin  at  its  base,  in- 
stead of  being  broad  as  it  is  in  bees  and  in 
Tespa;  while  in  the  third,  Polybia,  found  on- 
ly in  California,  it  is  still  broader,  so  it  looks 
like  a  long  stem. 

All  of  these  wasps  are  our  good  friends,  as 
they  are  engaged  all  the  live-long  day  in 
catching  insects  that  otherwise  would  eat  up 


PAPER   NESTS   OF   THE   COMMON   W^ASPS   OR   HORNETS. 


our  plants.  We  can  not  measure  the  good 
that  they  thus  do.  They  chew  up  this  food, 
and  very  likely  add  some  secretion,  and  then 
dole  it  out  sparingly  to  the  larva  workers, 
and  give  it  liberally  to  the  young  of  the  pi'o- 
spective  queens. 

These  wasps  are  like  bees  in  another  re- 
spect— they  have  very  effective  stings  which 
they  are    as  free  to  use   in  self-defense    as 
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are  hees.  They  are  cruel  stingers,  but  are 
not  likely  to  sting  if  not  molested.  I  had  a 
line  nest  of  the  big  white-faced  hornet,  Tespa 
7n((culata,  one  year  close  by  my  door,  and 
used  to  go  repeatedly  close  to  the  opening 
and  watch  the  wasps,  and  never  was  1  dis- 
turbed. I  could  have  Ijrought  on  war  speed- 
ily by  a  jar  or  a  quick  motion.  1  was  very 
careful  not  to  do  so. 

These  wasps  not  only  feed  on  insects,  but 
like  fresh  meat  and  blood,  and  so  are  often 
seen  about  meat-sho])s.  They  also  like  nec- 
tar and  the  juice  of  fruits,  and  so  are  wont 
to  pierce  grapes,  apples,  pears,  etc.,  and  so 
do  harm  that  is  often  laid  to  bees,  as  the  lat- 
ter do  not  attack  the  fruit  till  wasp  or  bird 
has  made  the  wound  and  caused  the  juice  to 
flow.  In  this  way  wasps  are  often  annoying; 
but  we  must  remember  that  they  do  untold 
good  in  destroying  our  insect  enemies,  and 
in  pollinating  fruit  and  other  bloom,  and 
must  not  charge  their  evils  against  them  with 
no  account  of  the  much  greater  benefits. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  shows  that 
these  earliest  manufacturers  are  brainy  fel- 
lows. We  may  tear  the  roof  off  their  nests 
by  raising  the  board  that  holds  it,  and  they 
w'ill  commence  at  once  to  reroof  it,  though 
this  is  altogether  different  from  their  common 
work.  They  seem  to  show  some  power  to 
think  and  to  plan  in  a  way  that  is  not  their 
wont. 

Claremont,  Cal. 


ed  the  knack  of  the  business.     She  expects 
to  try  ([ueen-rearing. 

King's  Creek,  N.  C  ,  July  18. 


A  YOUNG  HELPER  IN  THE  APIARY 


BY  G.   W      KKLLElt. 


I  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  my  apiary, 
showing  yuu  a  iiee  helper,  a  girl  ten  years 
old.  She  can  cat«h  and  cage  queens  and 
bees  as  fast  as  any  man,  and  she  does  it 
without  veil  or  gloves.  She  is  holding  a 
frame  now.  She  has  been  with  me  ever 
since  she  was  three  years  old,  and  has  learn- 


LIQUEFYING  HONEY  IN  fiO-LB.  CANS. 

No   Vent   Necessary  if  the    Honey   is   not 
Overheated. 


Ai'lAiiV    AND    FAMILY    OF    GEO.    W.   KKLLEK,   KING  S    CHEEK,   N.   C 


BY  G.  C.    GREINER. 

Mr.  Atwater's  utterances  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, pages  384,  '5,  are  not  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  my  views  and  experiences.  I  al- 
ways enjoy  Mr.  A."s  writings,  coming,  as 
they  do,  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  bee- 
expert;  but,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  is 
not  infallible;  his  article  above  mentioned  is 
open  to  a  gentle  criticism  on  several  points. 
The  trouble  he  speaks  of,  in  the  line  of 
wasting,  running  over,  exploding,  burning, 
etc.,  is  all  caused  by  overheating.  If  the 
liquefying  process  is  not  hurried  too  much, 
if  as  little  heat  as  possible  is  applied,  no 
trouble  of  this  kind  need  be  encountered,  and 
the  honey  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  If  any 
of  my  honey  had  been  subjected  to  a  temper- 
ature that  would  burn  a  person  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  spoiled  and  wasted  lot  for  my  trade. 
I  wovild  not  offer  it  to  my  customers.  Oe- 
cisionally  I  have,  by  neglect,  overheated 
honey,  allowing  it  to  come  near  or  quite  to 
the  boiling-point.  Then  it  has  that  flat,  in- 
ferior taste.  The  best  part  of  it,  its  tine  fla- 
vor, is  gone. 

A  GO-lb.  can  of  honey  can  be  liquefied  with 
the  top  left  on  tight,  the  same  as  a  glass  bot- 
tle, without  the  cork  being  drawn,  providing 
it  is  done  very  gradually.  I  have  done  both 
successfully  with  moderate  heat.  The  cubic- 
al contents  of  a  square  straight-sided  recep- 
tacle will  increase  sufficiently  to  allow  its  con- 
tents to  expand  slightly  by  its  sides  and  ends 
bulging  out.  An  explosion  can  occur  only 
when  the  temperature 
is  getting  too  near  the 
steam-generating  point. 
But,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  Mr  A.'s  sugges- 
tion, not  to  open  the 
can  until  cool,  should 
be  heeded. 

Mr.  Atwater's  lifting- 
arrangement  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  help 
in  handling  cans;  but  it 
pi'oves  that  the  com- 
plaints and  suggestions 
of  "common  sense  bee- 
keeping" are  not  en- 
tirely without  founda- 
tion. In  my  estimation 
a  piece  of  clothes-line, 
long  enough  to  reach 
several  times  around 
the  can,  and  tie,  will 
do  just  as  well,  and  be 
much  simpler  and  fully 
as  handy. 
Some  of  Mr.  A.'s  sug- 
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A  THOUSAND-ACRE   COTTOX-FIELD   IN   TEXAS. 

—See  Bee-lcetving  in  the  Southwest,  paae  lol3. 


gestions  are  not  very  commendable  He 
himself  admits  it  by  cautioning,  "But  don't 
tell  any  one."  Secrecy  is  always  a  hiding 
place,  and  I  would  strongly  object  to  any 
manipulation  that  would  in  any  way  be  det- 
rimental to  my  business  if  made  public. 
I  would  not  object — in  fact,  1  should  enjoy 
to  have  a  crowd  of  my  customers  follow  me 
up  in  every  move  I  make  in  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey,  from  the  hive  to 
the  retail  package.  I  should  consider  it  a 
most  helpful  advertisement. 

Mr.  Dayton's  can  and  hood  scheme,  page 
182,  is  all  right  providing  our  stock  of  gran- 
ulated honey  is  in  shape  to  be  readily  acces- 
sible; but  if  we  should  wish  to  melt  up  honey 
in  60-lb.  cans  and  save  the  cans,  we  should 
have  to  do  it  in  some  other  way.  It  seems 
to  me  the  amount  of  work  that  is  required  to 
dig  out  the  granulated  honey,  and  then  have 
so  many  dishes  to  handle  when  filling  the  re- 
tail packages,  would  be  quite  an  objection- 
able feature  to  Mr.  D.'s  modus  operandi. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


BOTTOM  STARTERS  IN  SECTIONS. 

Is  it  Advisable  to  Do  AVithout  Them':'  the 
Proper  Dimensions. 

BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


A  correspondent  who  has  not  made  a  suc- 
cess with  bottom  starters  in  sections  asks  to 
have  some  questions  about  them  answered  in 
Gleanings.  Before  doing  so  it  may  be  well 
to  say  that  bottom  starters  are  not  absolute- 
ly essential.  Indeed,  a  section  may  have  in 
it  nothing  moi'e  than  a  triangular  starter  of 
such  small  size  that  the  cost  for  foundation 
will  be  only  a  tenth  as  much  as  where  top 


and  bottom  starters  entirely  fill  the  section. 
But  I  am  in  company  with  many  who  think 
it  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  to  attempt  to  econ- 
omize on  foundation  in  that  way.  If  sections 
are  not  to  be  shipped  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, there  is  not  the  same  need  for  bottom 
starters  as  when  long  shipment  makes  it  im- 
portant that  the  comb  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  bottom-bar  of  the  section. 

Some  say  they  can  find  no  need  for  bot- 
tom starters  If  any  one  can  have  his  sec- 
tions filled  out  just  as  well  in  every  way  with- 
out them,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  use 
them.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  additional  cost  for  foundation  if 
the  section  is  to  be  filled  any  way.  It  costs 
no  more  to  fill  it  with  two  pieces  than  with 
one.  The  only  difi'erence  is  the  labor  of  put- 
ting in,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  takes  twice  as  long  to  put 
two  starters  in  a  section  as  to  put  in  a  single 
starter.  There  is  no  additional  picking  up 
of  the  section  or  laying  it  down;  the  bottom 
starter  is  put  in,  and  then  the  section  is  quick- 
ly turned  over  and  the  other  starter  put  in 
before  the  section  leaves  the  hand. 

I'm  not  sure  I  understand  how  some  can 
get  as  good  work  done  without  the  bottom 
starters,  unless  it  be  by  crowding  the  bees  at 
least  a  little  in  the  supers.  This  I  think  ob- 
jectionable on  two  grounds.  One  is,  that 
crowding  tends  toward  swarming.  The  other 
is,  that  it  tends  to  make  the  bees  use  honey 
to  make  burr-combs.  On  the  whole  I  think 
I  should  lose  money  to  do  without  bottom 
starters.  And  now  let  me  answer  specifical- 
ly the  letter  of  my  correspondent. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  wrote 
"A  Year  among  the  Bees,"  I  had  had  little 
experience  with  bottom  starters;  and  as  1 
was  the  originator  of  the  idea  I  had  only  my 
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own  experience  to  go  by — at 
that  time  I  wrote  tnat  a  bot- 
tom starter  should  be  not  less 
than  an  inch  in  depth.  Fur- 
ther experience  showed  me 
that  so  deep  a  starter  would 
too  often  lop  over,  and  now 
for  years  I  have  used  noth- 
ing more  than  f  of  an  inch; 
so  when  you  use  such  a  very 
great  depth  of  bottom  starter 
as  li  inch,  you  may  be  very 
sure  it  will  not  maintain  an 
upright  position. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the 
upper  starter  has  something 
to  do  in  the  case.  Your  top 
starter  is  a  "triangle  com- 
ing down  half  way."  That 
leaves  at  least  |  of  an  inch 
between  the  upper  and  lower 
starter — a  space  so  large  that 
the  bees  will  not  recognize 
that  there  is  any  particular 
relation  between  the  two;  or 
if  the  bees  should  attempt  to 
build  the  two  together  there 
is  abundance  of  time  for  the 
lower  starter  to  topple  over 
before  the  upper  can  be  built 
down  to  it.  But  if  the  space 
between  the  two  starters  is  not  more  than  J 
inch,  the  bees  seem  to  understand  that  their 
first  work  is  to  cement  the  two  together, 
and  they  are  not  slow  about  doing  it. 

Even  with  only  J  inch  between  the  two 
starters,  if  the  upper  starter  is  triangular  the 
two  can  be  built  together  only  at  a  single 
point  at  first,  and  before  the  outer  parts  of 
the  lower  starter  can  be  fastened  to  the  up- 
per they  may  be  somewhat  demoralized. 

The  weight  of  the  foundation  makes  a  dif- 
ference. The  thinner  the  foundation  the  less 
firmly  it  will  stand  up.  I  use  "thin  super," 
there  being  other  reasons  why  "extra  thin 
super"  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

Understanding  these  requirements  in  the 


THE  LID  OPENED  WITH  THE  TREADLE. 


case  you  will  probably  have  no  trouble  if 
you  act  in  accordance  therewith.  Cut  square 
starters  of  thin  super  foundation,  of  such  size 
that  the  combined  depth  before  they  are  fas- 
tened in  the  section  shall  be  ^  inch  less  than 
the  inside  depth  of  the  section.  If  you  fasten 
yovir  starters  with  a  hot-plate  machine,  it 
is  likely  to  melt  away  a  little  of  the  starters, 
and  the  space  between  may  be  anywhere 
from  I  to  i  inch. 


LOSSING'S  COMB  CARRYING  BOX. 


WM. 


LOSSING  S   AUTOMATIC  ARRANGEMENT   FOR  CLOSING   THE   COMB- 
CARRYING^BOX   ON  A   WHEELBARROW, 


BY  WILLIAM   LOSSING. 

The  accompanying  engravings  show  my 
newest  style  of  the 
detachable  auto- 
matic cover,  mount- 
ed on  a  Daisy  wheel- 
barrow, as  describ- 
ed in  Gleanings 
for  Oct.  1st,  1906. 
The  device  is  used 
for  quickly  closing 
the  lid  over  a  comb- 
carrying  box  on  a 
wheelbarrow,  so  as 
to  prevent  robbers 
from  getting  at  the 
honey.  The  small 
box  shown  is  a  cage 
for  catching  and 
confining  the  rob- 
bers. 

This  is  the  third 
one  I  have  made, 
and  it  quite  fills  the 
bill.  A  few  days 
ago  I  extracted  all 
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day  with  a  strong  wind,  and    it   kept   the 
bees  down  to  a  minimum. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  27. 

[Mr.  Lossing  has  a  good  thing  ;  and  the 
idea  of  having  a  robber-trap  to  catch  stray 
robbers  which,  unless  taken  care  of,  would 
be  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  is 
also  excellent.— Ed.] 


CHAFF   HIVES. 


I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  1 
am  condemning  the  Danzenbaker  hive  nor 
Mr.  Stanley's  explanations  of  the  hive.  For 
wintering  it  may  be  all  right  for  most  loca- 
tions; but  I  would  say  to  him  that,  if  he  were 
situated  in  my  location,  about  two  miles 
from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  to  make 
much  success  in  wintering  bees  without  loss 
he  would  soon  find  he  would  need  some  pro- 
tection for  them  other  than  the  summer 
stand,  wintering  in  hives  of  any  shape. 
Ashtabula,  O.  • 


Colonies  in  Such  Hives   go  Through 
Severest  Winters  Without  Loss. 


the 


BY  THOS.  H.    CLARK. 


A  COLONY  OF  BEES  THAT  BUILT 

COMB  AND  LIVED  IN  THE  OPEN 

AIR. 


In  reading  Gleanings,  p.  93,  I  notice  Mr. 
Stanley  says  the  "chaff  hive"  has  seen  its 
day.  1  don't  agree  with  him  on  this  point. 
As  I  never  used  the  Danzenbaker  hive  I  know 
nothing  of  its  merits  for  wintering  or  for 
producing  honey. 

The  winter  of  1903  was  a  very  severe  one 
for  bees.  My  colonies  were  packed  in  chaff 
hives.  They  had  brood  in  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  Mai'ch.  My 
first  swarm  was  on 
May  8.  That  winter 
two-thirds  of  the  bees 
in  this  locality  per- 
ished, all  of  which 
were  wintered  on  sum- 
mer stands.  Not  one 
colony  in  this  section 
that  1  know  of  had 
any  protection,  either 
by  packing  or  in  cel- 
lar. They  were  also 
well  supplied  with 
stores;  three  or  four 
of  the  outside  combs 
were  frozen  solid.  The 
cause  was  nothing 
more  than  continued 
extreme  cold  weather. 
The  hives  were  of  va- 
rious makes,  includ- 
ing the  Danzenbaker 
hives.  What  few  hap- 
pened to  pull  through 
were  late  in  getting 
built   up,   as   the   first 

swarms  from  them  were  the  last  of  May 
and  in  June,  while  my  last  swarm  issued 
May  33.  I  never  lost  a  colony  of  bees  win- 
tered in  a  chaff  or  planer-shaving-packed 
hive.  Mr.  Stanley  speaks  of  its  requiring 
several  days  of  warm  weather  to  warm  up  a 
chaff  _  hive  sufficiently  to  have  the  bees  fiy. 
This  Is  new  to  me.  Is  not  a  colony  properly 
packed  in  a  good  chaff  hive  already  warm? 
in  my  experience  bees  so  packed  need  only 
a  few  hours  of  the  first  warm  day  when  I 
find  all  of  my  bees  flying  in  fine  shape.  I 
have  never  failed  to  findT)ees  flying  from  my 
hives  on  the  first  fine  day  if  warm  enough, 
even  if  the  day  previous  had  been  too  cool. 


BY  M.  A.  SALAZAR. 


I  inclose  a  picture  of  a  colony  of  bees  that 
was  discovered  on  the  11th  of  June  by  my 
boy,  six  years  old,  about  130  feet  from  our 
back  door.  When  we  cut  them  down,  on 
the  13th,  they  had  a  good  bit  of  honey,  eggs, 
and  larva3,  and  a  few  cells  of  sealed  brood. 

Falfurrias,  Texas,  June  17. 


A   COLONY    OF    BEES     THAT     BUILT    COMB,    AND     LIVED     IX     THE 
OPEN  AIR. 

[It  is  not  often  that  bees  hanging  on  a 
bush  or  tree  will  build  combs  like  this. 
However,  if  they  remain  overnight  and  then 
depart  for  a  more  permanent  home  one  may 
find  little  spurs  of  wax  clinging  to  the  limb 
or  point  of  support.  In  rare  instances  it 
happens  that  a  colony  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  location  picked  out  in  advance.  During 
their  state  of  uncertainty  they  will  begin 
comb-building,  and  this  almost  immediately 
suggests  the  idea  of  permanency.  The  illus- 
tration hei'ewith  is  a  case  of  this  kind.  Such 
a  colony  out  in  the  open  is  almost  sure  to 
die  from  exposure  in  our  northern  climates. 
—Ed.] 
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DEEP  SPACES  UNDER  BOTTOM-BARS. 


Slotted   Dummies  to   Contract   this   Space 
AVitliout  Reversing  Bottom -boards. 


BY  DB.  C.   ('.  MILLEH. 


I  think  it  is  no  presumption  on  my  part  to 
claim  to  be  a  pioneer,  if  not  the  pioneer,  in 
the  way  of  advocating  a  deep  space  under 
bottom-bars.  So-called  deep  bottom-boards 
are  now  in  common  use,  generally  |  inch 
deep,  but  I  want  nothing  less  than  two  inch- 
es for  the  part  of  the  year  when  deep  bot- 
toms are  needed. 

Dux'ing  the  time  when  bees  are  building 
and  storing,  it  will  not  do  to  give  the  bees 
too  much  room  below  bottom-])ars.  To 
meet  the  want  for  a  deep  space  part  of  the 
time  and  a  shallow  space  at  other  times,  I 
invented  the  reversible  bottom-board.  It 
may  seem  a  trifle  inconsistent  for  a  man  to 
go  back  on  his  own  invention;  but  reversing 
bottom-boards  twice  each  year  makes  a  good 
deal  of  lifting,  and  I  thought  I  could  avoid 
that  by  having  a  plain  bottom-board  two 
inches  deep,  not  i-eversible,  but  having  the 
space  partly  filled  during  the  time  of  year 
when  not  needed.  So  I  put  in  a  false  bottom, 
1|  inches  deep,  a  little  before  the  honey-flow, 
and  took  it  out  when  the  honey- flow  was 
over.  It  was  simply  a  shallow  box  made  of 
thin  stufl",  turned  upside  down.  It  worked 
nicely,  only  if  I  left  one  end  open,  as  I  did 
at  first,  the  bees  sometimes  filled  it  with 
honey. 

It  troubled  me  to  think  that  I  couldn't 
leave  the   bees  the  whole  space  during  the 
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FIG.    1.— DR.    miller's    BOTTOM-RACK   TO   BE 
INSERTED   UNDER   THE   FRAMES   TO   PRE- 
VENT   THE    BEES    FROM    BUILDING 
COMB  IN  THE   2-IN(  H   Sl'ACE. 

summer,  making  it  cooler  and  pleasanter 
for  them;  but  if  I  did  so  they  would  build 
down  under  the  bottom-bars,  and  that 
wouldn't  do.     Finally  it  occurred  tome  that 


1  could  at  least  compromise  the  matter,  and 
instead  of  the  box  I  put  in  what  may  be 
called  a  l)ottom-rack,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

You  will  see  it  is  very  simple.  Two  pieces, 
each  about  18  inches  long,  lie  parallel,  and 
upon  these  are  nailed  pieces  10  to  10. ^  inches 


FIG.   3.— ANOTHER    FORM     OF     THE     BOTTOM- 
RACK. 

long,  with  a  space  of  about  }  inch  between 
each  two  pieces,  the  whole  being  of  such  sized 
stuff  as  to  leave  a  space  of  ^  inch  between 
bottom-bars  and  rack.  Any  old  stuff  will 
answer,  and  you  will  see  in  the  picture  that 
there  is  no  regularity  about  the  width  of  the 
pieces.  Just  saw  off  boards  in  10.}-inch 
lengths,  and  then  split  up  with  an  ax.  For 
a  year  or  more  some  of  these  bottom-racks 
have  been  in  use  with  much  satisfaction. 

Not  only  is  it  easier  to  put  in  one  of  these 
racks,  or  to  take  it  out,  than  to  reverse  the 
bottom-board,  but  I  think  it  is  better — better 
by  the  increased  amount  of  air  it  allows  un- 
der the  bottom-bars. 

I  think  this  can  be  improved.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  try  to  fill  up  that  two-inch  space 
with  just  as  little  of  any  thing  but  air  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  bees 
from  building  below  the  bottom-bars. 

Illustration  Fig.  3  approaches  what  I 
think  is  the  ideal  bottom-rack.  There  ai"e 
three  cross-pieces,  each  lO^XlXf;  and  wood 
separators  about  16£  inches  long  are  split  in- 
to pieces  a  little  more  than  },  inch  wide 
and  nailed  on  to  the  cross-pieces  about  I  inch 
apart.  The  strips  are  nailed  on  below  and 
above,  break-joint  fashion,  as  you  will  under- 
stand by  looking  at  the  picture.  In  order 
that  the  construction  might  be  more  clearly 
shown,  the  upper  strips  are  left  off  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  picture.  Of  course,  the  strips 
must  be  nailed  on  here  to  complete  the  rack. 
Undei'neath,  at  each  side,  is  a  rider  upon 
which  the  bottom-rack  is  nailed,  these  riders 
projecting  an  inch  or  so  at  the  front  end  of 
the  hive,  for  convenience  in  drawing  out  the 
rack.  At  the  upper  left-hand  corner  you  see 
one  projecting  end.  Unfortunately  the  oth- 
er doesn't  show.  Thickness  of  rider  is  |  inch, 
which  makes,  as  you  will  see,  |  in.  between 
rack  and  floor,  and  |  between  rack  and  bot- 
tom-bars. 

This  last  bottom-rack  has  never  been  put 
into  actual  use;  and  although  I  think  it  will 
work  all  right,  one  never  knows  for  certain 
till  the  opinion  of  the  bees  has  been  obtain- 
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ed.  1  dou't  know  yet  for  a  dead  certainty 
whether  bees  will  not  build  in  so  large  a 
space  as  |  inch  below  the  brood-nest;  and  if 
they  do,  then  the  thing  must  be  clianged. 
If  it  works  all  right  you  will  easily  see  that 
it  will  interfere  very  little  with  free  air  under 
bottom-bars  in  hot  weather. 

In  the  fall,  or  any  time  after  storing  ceas- 
es, the  bottom-rack  is  taken  out,  and  during 
winter  the  entrance  is  left  wide  open;  but  in 
the  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  hive  is  set  on 
its  stand,  the  entrance  is  closed  as  seen  in 
Fig   3. 

The  board  that  closes  the  entrance  is  12  X 
4xi,  fastened  in  place  by  two  small  nails 
partly  driven  in.  At  the  right-hand  lower 
corner  of  the  boai'd  you  will  see  a  hole  about 
an  inch  square— perhaps  less.  At  the  left- 
hand  lower  corner  it  looks  like  a  hole,  bvit 
there's  no  hole  there — it's  merely  a  shadow. 
I  think  that  closing  down  to  this  small  en- 
trance befoi-e  the  bees  begin  to  fly,  after  be- 
ing taken  from  the  cellar,  has  no  little  ten- 
dency to  prevent  '-drifting"  of  the  bees — 
that  is,  a  number  of  the  bees  settling  on  some 
particular  hive  not  their  own.  At  any  rate, 
years  ago,  when  I  had  shallow  entrances  I 
wasn't  troubled  with  '"drifting."  After 
adopting  deep  bottom-boards  and  allowing 
liees  to  take  their  first  flight  with  entrances 


commode  the  bees;  and  unless  a  colony  is 
very  strong,  that  does  not  happen  so  very 
long  before  time  to  put  on  supers. 


Fl(..     ;J  — IKiW     lUK      E.NTliAM;K.S      AKE      CON- 
TRACTED  IN   THE   SPRING. 

wide  open  I  did  have  trouble  that  way,  which 
trouble  has  ceased  since  using  the  small  en- 
trances shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  entrance-boards  are  taken  away  when 
the  smallness  of  the  entrance   seems  to  dis- 


BUILDING   UP   WEAK  COLONIES 
GIVING  THEM  YOUNG  BEES. 


BY 


BY   LOUIS   F.    WAHL. 


This  spring  I  had  some  vei'y  weak  colonies, 
each  consisting  of  a  queen 
with  only  a  small  handful  of 
bees  and  about  two  square 
inches  of  brood.  We  had  cold 
rainy  weather  all  through  the 
month  of  May,  and  ice  form- 
ed even  as  late  as  the  25th. 
To  let  the  little  colonies  go 
for  themselves  meant  certain 
death;  and  to  build  them  up 

""  '" "*"     — thatwas  the  pi'oblem  to  me. 

1  read  of  the  Alexander  and  other  meth- 
ods; but  this  time  I  happened  to  think  of 
something  new  which  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. My  first  thought  was  to  supply  more 
bees;  but  I  was  afraid  these  strange  bees 
would  kill  the  queen,  so  I  endeavored  to  give 
young  bees  only.  I  went  to  a  strong  colony, 
on  a  warm  day,  and  shook  the  bees  off  from 
three  or  four  combs  into  a  hive-cover,  shak- 
ing them  slowly,  being  careful  to  see  that 
the  queen  was  left  in  the  hive  from  which  I 
took  the  combs. 

By  shaking  slowly  the  old  bees  took  wing 
and  flew  back  to  the  old  hive,  while  the 
younger  ones  remained  in  the  hive-cover.  I 
then  carried  the  young  bees,  about  a  pint, 
over  to  the  weak  colonies,  and  let  them  in  at 
the  entrance.  To-day,  June  12,  those  little 
colonies  that  would  have  died  have  two 
frames  of  brood,  and  are  prospering. 
Chili  Center,  N.  Y. 


EUCALYPTUS. 


BY   C.    F.    ENGLAND. 


On  page  327  I  notice  an  article  by  W.  K. 
Morrison,  stating  that  it  is  I'ather  difficult  to 
get  literature  on  the  subject  of  these  trees. 
The  New  Zealand  government  published  a 
most  valuable  book  in  1905  entitled  "Tree 
Culture  in  New  Zealand,"  by  Henry  J.  ^lat- 
thews,  chief  forester.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  the  government  printer,  Wellington, 
N.  Z.  The  price  is  60  cents.  The  book  con- 
tains 126  pages  of  print,  and  64  plates  from 
photos,  and  it  fully  describes  the  methods 
adopted  in  raising  young  ti'ees,  ti'ansplant- 
ing,  etc.  It  states  that  the  blue  gum  of  Tas- 
mania is  now  taking  an  insect  blight  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony;  that  it  will  not  stand 
the  severe  frosts  in  certain  parts  of  the 
South  Island,  and  extensive  planting  of  the 
blue  gum  has  practically  ceased  in  New 
Zealand. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Matthews  gives  the  following  in 
their  order  of  hardiness  as  observed  by  him: 

E.  paid'iflora  ascends  to  4600  feet  in  Tas- 
mania 
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E.  giinnii  ascends  to  5600  ft.  in  Australia. 

E.  coccifera  ascends  to  4000  feet  in  Tas- 
mania. 

E.  Urnigera  suffers  little  damage  in  Scot- 
land, York,  and  Devon  from  frost. 

E.  Muellerii  withstood  26°  of  frost  in  Ota- 
go,  New  Zealand. 

E.  Stuartiana,  fastest  growing  of  all  hardy 
eucalypts. 

E.  Sieberiana,  small  plants  have  with- 
stood 20°  of  frost. 

E.  amygdalina,  small  plant,  and  grows  in 
Tasmania  at  4000  feet  elevation. 

E.  regnans  has  withstood  22°  of  frost  in 
New  Zealand. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of  these 
trees  for  honey-bearing,  but  perhaps  Mr.  I. 
Hopkins,  New  Zealand  Government  Apia- 
rist, Wellington,  N.  Z.,  could  tell  us. 

My  bees  work  on  the  blue  gums  around 
my  house  in  latitude  40°,  and  I  believe  the 
honey  they  gather  is  very  nice. 

Tawanui,  N.  Z.,  April  12. 


REMOVING  BEES  FROM  BUILDINGS. 


A  Few  Cases  Treated  by  an  Illinois  Bee- 
Doctor. 


BY  M.  L.  BKEV^^ER. 


A   YELLOW    SPIDER 


CAUGHT  IN   THE    ACT 
A    BEE. 


THE  YELLOW  SPIDER. 


A  Formidable  Enemy  of  the  Bee. 


BY     CHARLES     HECHT. 


The  engraving  shows  what  sometimes  hap- 
pens to  bees  on  dandelions.  The  spiders  are 
of  the  same  color  as  the  dandelion,  and  they 
catch  the  bees  by  the  neck  and  suck  all  the 
honey  from  them.  I  don't  think  they  eat 
the  bees.  Afterward  the  bees  are  found  to 
have  lost  their  stings. 

Rockford,  Wash. 


Ours  is  a  prairie  country,  hence  hollow 
trees  are  not  convenient  at  all  times  for  ab- 
sconding swarms;  so  any  opening  around 
the  dwellinghouses  prove  attractive  to  them; 
and  when  they  become  troublesome,  Brewer 
the  bee-doctor  is  sent  for.  Armed  with  his 
outfit,  consisting  of  smoker,  veil,  gloves, 
saws,  chisel,  and  hammer,  he  seldom  fails  to 
give  relief  as  well  as  a  stock  of  genuine 
sweet.  A  few  cases  treated  might  interest 
some  workers  in  that  line. 

Three  years  ago  this  summer  I  was  called 
to  a  home  where  the  bees  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  an  unused  chimney.  The  house  be- 
ing two  stories  high,  with  a  steep  roof,  it  was 
with  some  ditliculty  that  I  built  staging  up 
so  I  could  reach  the  peak  of  the  roof;  and 
when  at  the  point  I  found  that 
the  mason,  in  building,  had 
failed  to  fill  the  joints  proper- 
ly with  mortar,  which  furnish- 
ed an  entrance  to  their  brick 
abode.  After  removing  the 
board  covering  I  found  about 
ten  pounds  of  pure  white  hon- 
ey. During  the  past  fall,  car- 
penters were  sent  to  the  same 
house  to  repair  the  portico,  but 
returned,  saying  that  when 
Brewer  had  done  his  work 
first  they  would  return. 

We  found  the  swarm  be- 
tween the  plaster  and  upper 
fioor,  and  well  stocked.  So 
after  removing  the  weather- 
boarding  I  began  removing 
the  combs,  the  space  they  oc- 
cupied being  8X16  inches, 
with  16  feet  to  work  in.  As 
the  combs  got  further  away  I 
got  a  trimming-knife,  the  han- 
dle and  blade  being  about  three 
feet  long,  slid  a  piece  of  the 
weather  -  boarding  alongside 
the  combs  to  let  them  drop 
on  as  they  were  cut  loose,  till 
I  could  draw  them  out.  About 
25  lbs.  of  honey  was  taken. 
The  last  combs  took  the  full 
reach  of  the  knife  and  arm  to 
cut  them  loose. 
Here  is  another  case.  A  wagon  at  the 
side  of  the  house,  with  a  ladder  16  feet  long 
set  in  the  box,  furnished  a  way  to  reach  the 
eaves  of  the  roof,  where  I  removed  three 
rows  of  shingles,  then  with  hammer  and 
chisel  I  cut  away  enough  of  the  sheeting- 
boai'd  to  get  to  the  opening  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned box  cornice,  where  I  found  about  50 
lbs.  of  as  fine  honey  as  it  was  ever  my  priv- 
ilege to  take  in  chunk  form.  That  was  two 
years  ago  this  summer,  and  last  year  anoth- 
er swarm  took  up  quarters  in  the  same 
place.  In  a  humble  little  home  with  outside 
boards   perpendicular,  in  a  four-inch  space 
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between  walls,   I  got   15   lbs.  for  good   old 
auntie  to  enjoy. 

The  past  summer  I  was  called  to  a  brick 
house  where  a  colony  had  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  joists  between  the  tioors 
extended  to  support  a  porch.  Mortar  had 
loosened  around  the  sides  of  them,  and  al- 
lowed an  entrance.  Either  a  castoff  of  their 
own  or  some  other  took  up  quarters  under 
the  same  porch  (which  happened  to  be  the 
one  principally  used  by  the  family);  then 
the  ti-ouble  begun.  There  was  no  way  to 
make  an  entry  but  through  a  brick  wall  or 
tear  up  hard-woi.d  door.  I  saw  no  way  but 
to  close  all  entries  and  leave  them  to  their 
fate.  I  aui  sorry  to  say  that,  in  all  these 
cas-^s,  it  meant  the  destruction  of  the  bees,  as 
the  season  of  the  year  or  conditions  were 
such  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  save 
them.  As  to  charges  for  my  work,  I  count 
time  from   leaving  home  till  I  retui'n  at  30 


bees,  and  a  queen,  the  bees  that  can  not  get 
back  into  their  old  quarters  will  unite  with 
the  bees  in  the  hive.  In  the  course  of  three 
or  four  weeks  nearly  all  of  the  bees  will  be 
out  of  the  building,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  bee-escape  is  removed,  when  the  honey 
will  be  robbed  out  and  placed  in  the  hive. 
This  may  then  be  removed.  There  is  thus 
no  mutilation  of  the  building. — Ed.] 


A  TURNTABLE  FOR  PASSING  FRAMES 
IN  AND  OUT  OF  A  HONEY-HOUSE. 


BY  E.  P.  ST.  JOHN. 


I  inclose  a  sketch  of  a  device  for  putting 
supers  in  my  honey-house. 

The  man  in  the  apiary  can  wheel  his  su- 
pers up  to  the  building  and  set  them  on  the 
turntable,  and,  after   giving  it  half  a  turn, 


TURNTABLE   FOR  PASSING   SUPERS   IN  AND   OUT   OF   A   HONET-HOUSE. 

A,  A,  board  to  close  space  below  table;  B,  board  to  close  space  above  table  ;  C,  F,  turntable  arms  and 
wedges;  G,  shaft;  J,  brace  below  table;  E,  turntable  with  its  hinged  frame  pushed  in  to  enable  outer  door  to 
close. 

the  supers  will  be  inside.  When  the  opera- 
tor inside  has  his  frames  extracted  and  re- 
placed (he  might  give  a  tap  on  a  bell),  the 
man  outside  wheels  up  another  load,  setting 
them  on  as  before;  give  another  half -turn, 
honey  is  inside,  empty  supers  outside. 

Alpine,  Cal.  E.  P.  St.  John. 

[While  this  plan  would  undoubtedly  be 
successful,  yet   it  would  seem  like  a  pretty 


cts.  an  hour,  parties  to  furnish  conveyance 
unless  it  is  where  I  can  use  my  wheel  con- 
veniently. 

Philo,  111. 

[You  do  not  say  any  thing  about  the  use 
of  a  bee-escape  over  the  entrance  into  the 
cavity  in  the  building  so  as  to  trap  the  bees 
out,  and  into  a  hive  with  its  entrance  close 
by.     If  this  hive  contains  a  frame  of  brood. 
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expensive  arrangement  for  an  apiary  unless 
it  were  one  condui-ted  on  a  very  large 
scale.  For  extracting-yards  of  any  ordinary 
size  the  sliding-door  plan  described  on  page 
1574  of  the  Dec.  15th  issue  for  1906  would  be 
more  practical.  It  may  not  be  true  in  this 
case;  but  sometimes  a  labor-saving  device 
costs  more  than  the  labor  which  it  saves.  — 
Ed.] 

»»»« 

THE  PLURAL  QUEEN  SYSTEM. 

Some  Doubts    Expressed  as  to   the   Ben- 
efits to  be  Derived  from  Such  a  Plan. 


BY  ABRAM  TITOFF. 


Gleanings  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  the  discussion  of  the  practice  of  what 
might  be  called  "the  two-queen  system" 
This  magazine,  with  its  world-wide  circu- 
lation, succeeded  in  interesting  even  foreign- 
ers in  this  question.  In  proof  of  this  I  can 
point  out  that  I  received  some  inquiries  from 
Russian  bee-keepers.  They  ask  me  how  we 
can  do  such  a  thing  as  to  keep  two  queens 
in  one  colony,  and  also  what  benefit  can  be 
obtained  from  it. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  all  the  literature  on  the 
above-mentioned  subject  gives  us  nothing  but 
the  report  of  the  possibility  of  having,  for 
some  time,  two  queens  in  the  same  colony; 
but  no  one  as  yet  tells  us  in  detail  whether 
it  is  really  possible  to  put  it  into  general 
practice  and  obtain  good  results  from  it. 

I  am,  personally,  very  much  interested  in 
this  question,  and  should  be  greatly  pleased 
if  any  one  would  tell  me  the  full  details  of 
practicing  the  two-queen  system,  and  also 
about  the  profit  that  could  be  derived  from  it. 

While  waiting  for  such  information  I  wish 
to  express  a  view  of  my  own  on  the  subject. 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  that  much  ben- 
efit can  be  obtained  from  the  practice  of  the 
two- queen  system,  or,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  two-queen  system  could  be  put  into  gen- 
eral practice  with  satisfactory  results  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Speaking  so,  I  base 
my  doubts  on  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  keep  two  queens  in  the  same  col- 
ony for  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  They 
could  be  kept  there  for  a  limited  time  only, 
for  a  few  weeks  during  the  heavy  honey-flow; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  practical  to  keep 
two  queens  at  that  time.  We  do  not  need 
them  then.  There  are  many  bee-keepers  who, 
during  the  heavy  honey-flow,  allow  even  a 
single  queen  the  freedom  of  only  two  or 
three  frames,  in  order  to  obtain  more  honey. 

I  am  trying  to  get  along  with  my  bees  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  I  do  not 
believe  either  in  the  limiting  of  the  action  of 
a  single  queen  or  in  having  another  one  at 
the  time  of  a  heavy  honey-flow,  for  I  know 
that  the  bees  which  will  hatch  20  days  later, 
or  those  which  will  be  able  to  fly  into  the 
field  after  the  honey-harvest  is  over,  do  not 

*  This  article,  as  will  be  seen,  was  written  before 
the  article  by  E.  W.  Alexander  was  published  in  our 
issue  for  Sept.  1,  page  1136.— Ed. 


amount   to  very  much.     It  is  true  we   need       ■ 
young  bees  for  winter;  but  one  queen,  if  she 
is  good,  is  quite  able  to  produce  a  sufficient       ^ 
amount  of  these.  I 

Some  will  say  that  we  need  two  queens  in  | 
the  spring  to  build  up  colonies  to  get  ready 
for  the  harvest.  I  also  deny  such  assertion 
as  impractical.  The  colony  in  the  spring 
does  not  need  two  queens.  It  needs  the 
warmth  and  the  food  more  than  any  thing 
else.  If  a  colony  lacks  these  two  things  you 
can  not  help  it,  even  by  introducing  half  a  _ 
dozen  queens.  ■ 

No  matter  how  strong  a  colony  you  pre-  1 
pare  for  winter,  it  naturally  comes  out  some- 
what weaker  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  often 
observed  that  there  are  not  enough  bees  to 
attend  and  warm  the  eggs  and  larvse  that  are 
produced  by  one  queen.  The  colony  is  not 
in  want  of  eggs,  but  the  attendants  for  them. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  queen  is  able 
to  lay,  say,  3000  eggs  in  a  day,  on  an  aver- 
age; "but  in  the  spring  they  lay  much  less 
than  that  because  there  are  not  enough  bees 
in  the  colony  to  clean  the  cells,  to  nurse  the 
brood,  and  to  go  to  the  field.  Put  the  colo- 
ny in  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  this 
respect  and  you  will  see  that  a  good  queen 
will  be  able  to  supply  a  colony  with  the  need- 
ed amount  of  eggs.  Remember  that  it  was 
the  good  queens  which  forced  one  of  the  most 
practical  bee-keepers  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Charles  Dadant,  to  enlarge  the  frame  and  to 
adopt  a  larger  hive,  and  it  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  room  enough  for  the  action 
of  a  good  queen.  From  my  own  experience 
I  also  know  that  a  good  queen  is  able  to  pro- 
duce bees  enough  to  gather  480  lbs.  of  honey 
in  one  season  (in  California),  and  therefore 
I  think  the  only  thing  we  need  to  do  in  or- 
der to  get  a  strong  colony  is  to  have  one  good 
well-developed  queen  of  good  strain,  instead 
of  bothering  ourselves  about  assistant  queens, 
especially  as,  after  all,  the  benefits  of  the 
practice  are  at  present  very  doubtful. 

I  will  not  speak  at  length  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  introducing  another  queen  into  the 
colony,  and  the  difticulties  of  saving  reserved 
queens  during  the  winter;  but  in  conclusion 
I  wish  to  point  out  one  more  thing:  When 
we  intend  to  help  the  bees  by  our  own  labor 
we  must  do  it  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with  their 
life  as  far  as  this  interference  will  break  these 
laws,  and  the  two-queen  system  does  break 
them.  We  know  that  such  a  thing  as  the 
presence  of  two  queens  in  one  colony,  when 
the  latter  is  under  ordinary  conditions,  does 
not  exist.  When  a  colony  prepares  to  swarm, 
the  old  queen  goes  out  from  the  old  hive  long 
before  the  young  one  is  hatched;  and  if  a 
colony  is  not  inclined  to  issue  the  second 
swarm,  the  first  young  queen,  immediately 
after  hatching,  destroys  all  the  other  queen- 
cells  that  aie  in  the  hive,  and  remains  alone 
to  govern  it.  If  a  colony  did  need  two  queens 
it  would  seem  that  it  needs  them  after  swarm- 
ing more  than  at  any  other  time  to  develop 
the  strength  of  the  colony  and  to  maintain 
the  former  dignity  of  the  commune.  Yet  in 
nature  we   never   meet  with  such  a  state  of 
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affairs;  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
second   queen   would    be   of   no   advantage 
whatever, 
loamosa,  Cal.,  Aug.  2. 


BEE  KEEPING  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

How  it  Differs   from   American   Methods; 
Brood- rearing  in  AVinter ;  Negro  Labor. 

BY  A     BUTSCHE. 

Although  an  article  from  the  West  Indies 
is  not  very  likely  to  interest  the  i-eaders  of 
Gleanings  particularly,  there  are  certain 
items  which,  thanlis  to  our  continued  warm 
weather  and  long  honey-tiow,  we  can  more 
easily  test  than  can  be  done  in  colder  cli- 
mates. 

We  notice,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
quite  different  opinions  prevailing  concern- 
ing the  use  of  queen-excluders.  Some,  like 
Mr.  Greiner,  claim  that  excluders  consider- 
ably interfere  with  the  crop  of  honey;  others 
find  them  useless,  as  their  queens  never  lay 
in  the  supers.  The  only  reason  I  can  assign 
for  the  fact  that  some  bee-keepers  have  no 
trouble  with  brood  in  the  supers  is  that  their 
colonies,  on  account  of  winter  losses  and 
short  honey-seasons,  are  never  really  strong. 
Our  colonies  slacken  brood-rearing  in  De- 
cember and  January.  The  result  is  that,  dur- 
ing the  logwood  How  in  February,  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  rear  brood  in  the  supers, 
although  they  will  draw  combs  and  store 
honey  in  two  or  three  full-depth  supers  at 
one  time.  But  when  we  come  to  June  and 
July,  talk  about  queens  not  going  into  the 
supers  I  Have  I  not  met  them  crawling  over 
the  top- bars  of  a  fifth  full-depth  super  with 
eggs  and  brood  all  the  way  down  to  the  bot- 
tom-board? A  man  here,  after  using  exclud- 
ers for  one  season,  would  no  more  dream  of 
keeping  bees  without  them  than  of  keeping 
bees  in  box  hives.  Talk  about  Mr.  Green 
having  from  one  to  twelve  queens  trespassing 
in  the  supers!  I'll  bet  my  life  that,  if  I  were 
to  remove  all  my  excluders,  in  less  than 
three  weeks  there  would  not  be  a  single 
broodless  super  in  any  of  my  apiaries. 

Another  item  that  interested  me  very  much 
was  the  numerous  hive-lifting  devices  brought 
out  of  late.  I  can  see  no  earthly  advantage 
in  them  in  a  country  like  this,  where  you 
can  get  a  dozen  iron-headed  Congo  niggers 
to  carry  you  a  house  15x20,  three  miles 
away,  on  their  heads,  for  10  shillings  6  pence. 
And  then,  what  about  the  danger  of  one  of 
those  hive-lifting  devices  toppling  over  with 
five  heavy  full-depth  supers  hanging  at  the 
end  of  ity  A  man  would  be  a  fool  if  he  ven- 
tured to  set  one  of  those  engines  agoing  be- 
fore making  his  testament.  I  'think  hive-lift- 
ers would  just  make  matters  worse.  There 
are  so  many  things  already  a  poor  fellow  has 
got  to  hold  with  only  two  hands  that  I  do  not 
see  how  I  could  operate  a  hive-lifter  unless 
it  could  be  done  with  the  teeth  If  God  in 
his  wisdom  had  wished  the  generality  of  men 
to  be  bee-keepers,  I  should  not  be  surprised 


if  he  had  given  us  a  third  hand.  He  might 
even  have  judiciously  added  another  pair  of 
legs,  especially  if  he  had  meant  us  to  keep 
hybrids 

Bee  fever  is  a  comparatively  new  malady 
here.  The  place  was  first  infected  when  Mr. 
Moif  ison  passed  here  lecturing  oil  bees.  I 
happened  to  be  in  New  York  at  the  time;  but 
on  my  return,  some  months  later,  I  uncon- 
sciously caught  the  disease  by  passing  one 
day  round  the  corner  of  the  building  in  which 
Mr.  Morrison  had  been  lecturing. 

Mr.  Alexander's  articles  leave  one  simply 
dumbfounded.  Several  queens  in  one  colony 
at  the  same  time!  I  think  it  was  a  pretty 
well  established  custom  in  hive  politics  that, 
when  one  queen  came  to  the  throne,  she  in- 
variably killed  her  sisters,  and  even  mother, 
to  reign  undisturbed,  exactly  as  a  sultan  of 
Turkey  would  strangle  all  his  brothers  at  his 
advent  in  order  to  cut  short  all  plotting  to 
dethrone  him.  We  all  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  look  upon  a  hive  as  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchy.  If  Mr.  Alex- 
ander goes  on  like  that  1  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  one  of  these  good  days,  all  of  us 
poor  bee-keepers  should  wake  up  million- 
aires. He  seems  to  be  wielding  the  magic 
wand,  for  at  each  stroke  there  is  something 
more  extraordinary  turning  up. 

How  strange  there  should  be  at  the  present 
time  so  many  bee-keepers  with  endless  as- 
sociations and  publications,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany,  where,  20  years  ago, 
one  might  have  roamed  about  the  country 
for  months  without  ever  stumbling  over  a 
hive!  In  all  my  wanderings  I  have  met  a 
hive  but  once  before  keeping  bees  myself 
It  was  in  Brittany  (France),  during  the  dreary 
years  of  my  ologies,  as  Mr.  Crane  puts  it.  I 
think  there  were  three  or  four  straw  hives 
near  a  big  patch  of  buckwheat.  How  it  did 
us  fellows  good,  after  pondering  for  months 
over  the  tedious  works  of  Francis  Bacon. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others,  to  get  a  lesson 
of  more  pi'actical  and  more  wholesome  phi- 
losophy from  a  hive !  1  guess  some  of  us  pre- 
ferred the  merry  hum  of  the  bees  to  the 
clumsy  mediajval  Latin,  which  was  the  only 
language  we  were  allowed  to  speak  then. 

The  great  trouble  in  bee-keeping  here  is 
the  insatiable  stealing  propensity  of  the  nig- 
ger. He  will  take  any  thing  and  every  thing 
loose  about  an  apiary,  such  as  covers,  bot- 
tom-boards, stands,  etc.  There  is  nothing 
the  West  Indian  nigger  won't  take,  from  an 
old  hoi'se-brush  to  an  old  bottle  of  medicine. 
The  hive  alone  he  lets  stand — on  its  own 
merits,  I  suppose.  Bee-stings  are  evidently 
not  much  to  his  taste.  It  is  even  ti'ouble  to 
get  help  at  extracting  time,  especially  when 
one  keeps  hybrids  as  I  do.  The  screaming 
and  wailing  that  fills  the  air  round  an  apiary 
on  extracting  days  is  enough  to  remind  one 
of  a  Russo-Japanese  battlefield. 

Our  average  yield  here  is  about  120  lbs. 
per  colony.  Our  honey  sells  from  20  to  28 
shillings  per  112  lbs.  This  would  correspond 
to  about  5  to  7  cents  per  lb.  in  American 
money. 

Castries,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies.  May  10. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  PROTECTED  LOCATION  ; 

PROVIDING  FOOD  AND  WATER  FOR 

BEES  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

Regarding  this  important  matter  of  win- 
tering bees,  Mr.  Alexander  says,  on  page  28, 
that,  when  father  Quinby  used  to  meet  with 
them,  the  question  of  using  well-packed 
hives  in  cold  cellars  was  discussed.  Well, 
this  reminds  me  of  what  I  did.  In  three  of 
my  yards  I  placed  large  clamps,  holding  eight 
hives,  in  the  cellars,  packed  around  the  sides 
and  on  top,  the  same  as  those  left  outside. 
The  results  were  rather  disappointing.  They 
were  all  large,  airy,  light  cellars;  but  I  hung 
cloths  in  front  of  the  llight-holes,  facing  the 

light. 

In  the  cellar  at  the  Noble  yard,  five  out  of 
eight  died  on  the  average,  as  also  those  out- 
side. In  the  Mitchell  yard,  four  out  of  eight 
died,  both  inside  and  out;  but  in  the  Glemy 
yard  none  died,  either  inside  or  out.  This 
cellar  was  damper  than  the  other  two,  and 
had  an  open  wooden  cistern  in  one  end. 
Furthermore,  in  this  yard  the  bees  were  un- 
der a  rise  of  ground  to  the  northwest,  and 
the  house  sheltered  them  in  that  direction 
also.  In  this  yard  the  bees  had  been  rapidly 
increasing,  while  those  of  the  two  other 
yards  had  been  dwindling.  The  colonies  in 
these  two  yards  first  mentioned  wei'e  much 
exposed,  the  clamps  being  either  completely 
buried  with  snow,  and  strong  colonies  over- 
heated, or  else  all  the  snow  was  blown  away 
and  biting  winds  whistled  round  the  bleak 
hives  from  day  to  day. 

The  first  year  I  kept  bees  I  found  water 
recommended  by  Langstroth,  so  I  placed 
shallow  pans  of  both  honey  and  water  on  top 
of  some  hives  in  the  cellar,  and  the  bees 
would  come  up  and  eat  the  honey,  but  leave 
the  water  entirely  alone.  If  Mr.  Alexander 
had  only  happened  to  read  this,  and  try  it, 
likely  he  would  have  been  amazed  at  the 
avidity  with  which  the  bees  would  have  de- 
voured it.  R.  F.  Whiteside. 

Little  Britain,  Ont.,  Can.,  Jan.  12,  1907. 


with  fine  stuff  like  yellow  flour  or  sawdust. 
Before  all  this,  and  at  once  upon  taking 
from  the  hives,  I  packed  this  honey  in  hon- 
ey-crates, and  immediately  wrapped  the 
whole  case  tight  in  newspaper  and  tied  each 
one  securely.  Imagine  my  disappointment, 
when  I  untied  this  for  sale,  to  find  it  devas- 
tated by  the  moth-worms!  I  can  find  little 
that  is  very  definite  in  the  ABC  book,  nor 
a  picture  of  any  convenient  device  for  brim- 
stoning  the  sections,  if,  as  it  is  intimated, 
some  believe  the  worms  may  be  exterminat- 
ed by  that  means. 

I  think  most  apiarists  presume  that  the 
eggs  of  these  worms  are  laid  by  moth-millers 
flying  after  the  honey  is  brought  into  the 
honey-room  or  a  honey-house.  But  no  mil- 
ler could  get  into  my  cases  after  such  secure 
wrapping.  This  looks  as  if  the  eggs  were 
on  the  combs  before  the  sections  were  re- 
moved from  the  colonies.  If  you  have  a  cut 
of  some  contrivance  for  effectually  disinfect- 
ing crates  of  completed  sections,  can  you  not 
show  it  in  Gleanings  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  this  special  plague  to  deal  with? 
T.  Chalmers  Potter. 

Glasgow,  Del.,  Jan.  10. 

[The  honey  should  have  been  fumigated 
after  taking  it  off  the  hive,  as  directed  in 
the  ABC  book,  either  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon  or  sulphur,  as  directed  in  said  book. 
No  special  apparatus  is  needed  except  a  lit- 
tle room,  tight  box,  or  a  set  of  supers  con- 
taining the  sections  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  If  the  bisulphide  is  used,  a  dish  of 
the  liquid  should  be  set  on  top  in  an  empty 
super,  with  the  cover  on,  and  the  evaporat- 
ing fumes  allowed  to  settle  down  through 
the  sections.  This  should  have  been  done  in 
the  first  place.  This  is  where  you  made 
your  mistake. — Ed.] 


terrible  effect  of  moths  on  finished 
comb  honey. 
I  had  a  good  many  sections  of  the  hand- 
somest honey  I  harvested  vxtterly  ruined,  soon 
after  taking  from  the  hives,  by  moth-worms. 
I've  had  some  trouble  of  this  kind  for  eight 
years,  since  living  here,  but  never  any  thing 
like  this.  When  I  found  out  it  was  so  seri- 
ous I  stood  my  sections  an  inch  apart  on 
shelves  in  a  warm  room.  While  this  stopped 
the  matting  of  sections  together  with  webs, 
it  made  no  other  difference.  The  worms 
were  persistent,  and  the  sections  dusted  over 


A    record    in   TAKING    OFF   HONEY;    SPACED 

FRAMES  ALL  RIGHT  FOR  A  TEXAS 

EXTRACTING-YARD. 

We  harvested  a  good  crop  this  year,  and  I 
made  a  record  in  taking  off  extracted  honey. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  surpassed  by  some 
of  the  plain-frame  men.  In  ten  hours  two 
boys  and  myself  took  off  extracted  honey, 
put  all  the  combs  back,  and  cased  350  gal- 
lons of  honey.  I  took  off  every  comb  and 
wheeled  them  to  the  tent  in  a  wheelbarrow, 
four  ten-frame  bodies  at  a  time.  That  talk 
about  its  being  so  hard  to  get  self-spaced 
combs  out  of  hives  is  all  nonsense.  The  day 
before  we  made  this  record  we  took  our  out- 
fit 14  miles,  and  put  the  tent  and  everything 
in  working  order,  and  extracted  300  gallons. 
But  we  had  to  get  up  at  2  a.m.;  but  that 
shows  what  can  be  done  if  one  gets  in  a 
rush.  A.  H.  Knolle. 

Hondo,  Texas,  July  24. 


TWO   LAYING   QUEENS  IN   ONE   HIVE. 

To  get  strong  colonies  for  the  first  of  March 
I  have  kept  two  queens  in  a  hive,  using  an 
excluder  between  the  supers  of  the  smaller 
hives,  or  a  division-board    excluder   in    the 
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middle  of  the  large  twelve-frame  colonies. 
In  each  case  I  get  a  much  stronger  colony 
than  the  ones  with  the  single  queen,  brood- 
frames  to  be  packed  in  every  cell;  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  this  locality,  the  method  does 
not  completely  control  swarming.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  Mr.  Alexander's  account  of 
keeping  two  or  more  laying  queens  at  large 
in  one  hive;  and  if  he  is  successful  at  all 
times  of  the  season,  without  cutting  their 
stings,  he  has  succeeded  in  an  experiment 
where  I  utterly  failed. 
Sierra  Madre,  Cal.     Harold  Davenes. 


DO   BEES  "sting"    UNRIPE    PEACHES    SO    AS 
TO  MAKE  THEM  ROT,   ETC.  ? 

Mr.  Root: — I  write  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  question  asked  of  the  editor  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  in  its  issue  of  Sept.  19.  This 
question  is  asked  by  Amateur,  how  to  pro- 
tect his  peaches  "from  bees  and  other  per- 
nicious insects."  Amateur,  of  course,  can 
be  excused  for  his  ignorance  in  regard  to 
honey-bees;  but  a  paper  so  old  and  popu- 
lar, and  edited  by  such  highly  efficient  and 
widely  known  authority  on  agriculture, 
should  certainly  be  called  to  time  for  their 
weak  and  ignorant  answer  to  their  subscrib- 
er. T.  J.  Cross. 

Campbell  Hill,  111. 

[Below  we  give  the  entire  query  and  reply 
taken  from  the  Country  Oentltman:] 

How  can  I  protect  my  peaches,  which  I  am  fast  los- 
ing, from  bees  and  such-like  pernicious  insects?  The 
peaches  are  stuntr  while  unripe,  and  directly  besin  to 
rot.  Amateur.  Detroit,  Mich.  [Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  preserve  peaches  will  be  found  in  picking  them  be- 
fore they  are  ripe  enough  to  be  molested  They  will 
ripen,  even  if  picked  rather  green.  Otherwise  the  on- 
ly sure  preventive  would  be  found  in  covering  the 
tre-  s  with  netting.  The  expense  of  this  method  would 
render  it  unadvisable  except  with  very  choice  fruit. 
A  mixture  of  honey  and  sugar  or  glucose  might  be 
tried  to  see  if  the  bees  and  wasps  would  take  it  instead 
of  attacking  the  fruit.  Is  the  writer  positive  that  the 
bees  attack  sound  fruit?  It  is  possible  that  the  birds 
break  the  skin,  and  that  the  insects  then  feed  on  the 
sweets  exuding  from  the  wounds.  We  should  be  glad 
to  hear  the  results  of  observations  to  determine  this 
•  point  from  any  one  troubled  in  this  manner. — Ed.] 

[My  good  friend,  are  you  not  a  little  severe 
on  the  Country  OentU'tnan''}  The  main  blun- 
der is  in  failmg  to  assure  Amateur  and  others 
that  he  is  entirely  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
bees  sting  peaches  while  green,  or  ripe  either, 
for  that  matter.  I  judge  from  some  experi- 
ence of  my  own,  that,  in  their  answer,  they 
failed  by  omission  to  touch  on  this  point. 
Amateur's  mistake  is  right  along  in  line  with 
that  of  many  other  people  who  know  noth- 
ing about  bees.  They  seem  to  think  that 
bees  have  no  mission  in  this  world  but  to 
sting  and  destroy,  whereas  the  sting  is  never 
used  except  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
stores  from  enemies.  The  Country  Oentle- 
man  should  remember  the  famous  Utter  law- 
suit about  bees  and  peaches  that  occurred  in 
their  locality.  This  man  Utter  would  have 
it  that  the  bees  not  only  made  the  peaches 
rot,  but  killed  the  trees  outright  by  the  poi- 
son of  their  sting.  I  can  not  think  that  it  is 
ever  necessary  to  use  netting,  as  suggested, 
to  keep  away  the  bees.     If  all  the  overripe 


and  rotting  peaches  are  taken  fi'om  the  trees, 
as  they  should  be,  there  will  be  nothing  in 
the  peach-orchard  to  attract  the  bees,  and 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  fruit 
crop,  even  if  no  bees  or  other  insects  were 
anywhere  about. 

Our  stenographer  suggests  that  the  man 
who  writes  to  the  Country  Oentleman  had 
somehow  got  it  into  his  head  that  bees  sting 
fruit  something  in  the  way  the  curculio 
"stings"  plums,  cherries,  and  even  apples. 
Now  this  latter  insect  does  the  stinging  in 
order  to  deposit  the  egg  that  produces  the 
worm  in  the  fruit.  The  writer  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  bees  do  not  lay  eggs  in 
unripe  fruit,  and  that  they  are  an  insect  of 
an  entirely  different  order,  etc. — A.  I.  R.] 


BOX-ELDER  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 

The  box-elder  has  given  the  bees  a  treat  in 
its  time.  It  is  earlier  than  other  maples. 
One  near  the  door  was  fairly  alive  with  bees 
merrily  humming.  Nellie  M.  Reek. 

Neenah,  Wis. 


IN  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  APIARY. 


BY  JOHN  THURMAN  GRAVES. 


I  love  to  while  an  hour  away 

Among  the  vines  and  trees, 
Where  healthful  breezes  freely  play, 

And  watch  the  honey-bees. 

They  seem  too  busy  with  their  work 

To  even  think  of  fun. 
And  they  can  start  an  idle  shirk 

Into  a  lively  run. 

All  day  the  little  fellows  toil, 

Regardless  of  the  hours. 
And  ask  no  owners  of  the  soil 

About  the  fragrant  flowers. 

O'er  boundary  linps  they  boldly  pass — 

No  ownership  they  know; 
All  blossoms  are  in  one  free  class, 

To  which  they  quickly  go. 

No  deed  nor  mortgage  they  require. 
No  contract,  weak  or  strong. 

But,  straight  away,  each  busy  flyer 
Goes,  humming  a  sweet  song. 

They  know  no  difference  in  the  taste 
Of  flowers  that  gently  wave 

On  well-kept  lawns  or  weedy  waste 
Or  decorated  grave. 

We  see  them  in  the  shady  woods, 
We  meet  them  in  each  field. 

And  in  the  stores,  where  sugared  goods 
An  easy  harvest  yield. 

They  gather  up  the  wealth  of  one 
Hard-working  human  brother. 

And,  e'er  you  know  what  they  have  done. 
They've  given  it  to  another. 

They  seem  to  hum  a  warning  call, 
And  do  such  curious  things 

That  I  admire  them,  love  them  all- 
Well,  all— except  their  stings. 

But  we  shall  have  to  let  those  pass, 
As  we  do  "  tainted  money," 

And  wish  that  people,  as  a  class, 
Were  like  pure  clover  honey. 

All  well  ones,  then,  would  work  and  live 

Without  a  fear  or  sorrow. 
And  save  to-day,  and  freely  give 

To  needy  ones  to-morrow. 

Medina,  O.,  May  1. 
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JtOMLS 

byAJ,ROOT 


All  tilings  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.— Rom.  8:28. 

In  meeting  the  readers  of  Gleanings  as  I 
travel  about  the  country  I  frequently  find 
people  who  say,  "Mr.  Root,  your  little  pray- 
er, 'Lord,  help,'  has  been  my  prayer  for 
many  years  past,"  etc.  Well,  I  told  you 
some  little  time  ago  that  I  had  at  times 
changed  that  prayer,  especially  when  I  felt 
discouraged,  to  "Lord,  help  me  up  and  let 
me  stand."  You  remember  the  hymn  that  I 
learned  at  that  Bingham  Sunday-school. 
Well,  just  recently  an  unusual  number  of 
cares  and  ,  perplexities  have  assailed  me, 
and  so  many  distressing  events — that  is,  from 
our  point  of  view— that  I  have  gotten  hold 
of  another  prayer.  It  is  this:  "Lord,  help 
us  to  learn  the  lesson  thou  art  striving  to 
teach  us  "  This  comes  in  line  with  our  text 
at  the  head  of  this  talk,  and  with  many  other 
of  God's  most  gracious  promises,  i  have 
been  referring  to  this  idea  several  times  of 
late,  particularly  when  I  mentioned  our  diffi- 
culties in  finding  hired  girls,  especially  those 
who  love  babies  and  like  to  work  in  a  home 
where  there  are  babies  and  small  children. 
I  told  you  this  difficulty  with  all  other  seem- 
ing difficulties  was  simply  God's  etTort  to 
teach  us  lessons  we  ought  to  learn,  and  that 
we  need  not  be  discouraged  or  disheartened, 
nor  feel  like  giving  up  if  we  will  just  keep 
it  in  mind,  or,  better  still,  keep  it  right  before 
our  eyes,  that  these  perplexities  are  simply 
reminders  that  we  are  at  least  in  some  way 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  God  is  troubling  us, 
even  as  he  troubled  the  children  of  Israel  in 
order  that  they  might  stop  and  consider  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  turn  about  and  get 
into  the  straight  and  narrow  path  where  God 
would  have  them  (or  us,  if  you  choose)  tread. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  how  my  little  prayer 
worked  during  one  short  week. 

Mrs.  Root  and  I  had  been  talking  all  sum- 
mer about  a  trip  to  the  cabin  in  the  woods; 
but  we  both  were  needed  so  much  here  at 
home  that  it  was  put  off  till  peaches  began 
to  get  ripe.  We  have  a  little  peach-orchard 
in  our  northern  home;  and  they  have  great 
crops  of  apples,  peaches,  and  other  kinds  of 
fruit  in  the  region  around  Grand  Traverse 
Bay,  Mich.  We  were  waiting  the  time 
when  they  should  be  ripe,  and  finally  re- 
ceived from  a  neighbor  the  following: 

Mr.  Root: — Your  yellow  peaches  will  he  ripe  next 
week.  Can  you  and  Mrs.  Root  come  out?  or  what 
shall  I  do  with  them?    Shall  I  can  some  for  you? 

Mrs.  Anna  Hbimfobth. 

Bingham,  Mich.,  Sept.  7. 

Accordingly  our  plans  were  made,  our 
grip-cases  were  packed,  and  we  were  within 
two  hours  of  train  time  when  Helen  Maude's 
mother  had  a  sudden  attack  which  the  doc- 


tor said  might  result  in  pneumonia,  and  he 
advised  us  to  postpone  our  trip  for  at  least 
24  hours;  but  as  my  arrangements  were  all 
made,  and  I  knew  those  peaches  had  to  be 
cared  for,  I  decided  to  go  on  without  Mrs. 
Root.  After  the  doctor  made  his  statement 
Mrs.  Root  said,  "Well,  what  shall  we  do 
nowV  I  decided  it  would  be  best  for  Mrs. 
Root  to  remain  with  the  week-old  baby  and 
the  sick  mother. 

At  Toledo  I  found  that  I  could  get  a  fifteen- 
day  excursion  ticket  to  Traverse  City  and  re- 
turn for  only  $7.65.  Before  taking  the  ticket, 
however,  I  told  the  agent  I  must  visit  Manis- 
tee as  well  as  Traverse  City;  that  I  was  well 
aware  that  that  low-priced  ticket  would  take 
me  to  either  of  the  above  places  and  return; 
but  could  it  be  so  arranged  that  this  one  tick- 
et would  enable  me  to  visit  both  places  and 
return?  After  examining  the  folders  and 
rules  and  regulations  he  said  I  could  get  off 
at  Baldwin  Junction,  and  go  over  to  Manis- 
tee and  come  back  to  Baldwin,  providing  I 
was  gone  only  one  day.  He  thought  that 
possibly  I  might  be  away  for  two  days.  He 
said  I  could  get  over  there  one  day,  sure,  if 
that  would  answer  my  purpose.  I  replied, 
"I  think  I  can  make  one  day  do  very  well, 
and  will,  therefore,  take  a  ticket  providing 
the  railway  company  will  permit  this  and  no 
mistake."  He  said  there  could  be  no  possible 
mistake  if  I  stopped  off  at  Baldwin,  because 
that  was  the  junction  where  I  would  have  to 
change  cars  any  way,  so  I  took  the  cheap 
ticket.  When  I  arrived  at  Traverse  City  I 
showed  my  ticket  to  the  ageni  there,  and 
told  him  under  what  condition  I  had  purchas- 
ed it.  To  my  surprise  he  said  I  could  do  no 
such  thing  He  replied,  "  I  do  not  care  what 
the  ticket  agent  at  Toledo  or  anybody  else 
told  you.  The  ticket  in  your  hand  reads 
plainly,  'no  stop  over,'  etc." 

All  the  difference  it  made  to  me  was  that 
I  should  be  about  five  dollars  out  of  pocket, 
besides  the  loss  of  a  day's  time.  It  compel- 
led me  to  purchase  a  ticket  from  Traverse 
City  to  Manistee,  and  back  again  to  Traverse 
City;  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  more 
to  be  said  in  the  matter  I  let  it  drop,  but 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  contradictory 
declarations  of  those  two  agents  should  be 
reported  to  headquarters.  Let  me  digress  a 
little  right  here,  friends. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  complain  of  the 
railway  companies  or  anybody  else  when 
they  do  not  stick  to  an  agreement;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  only  unchristianlike  but 
certainly  it  is  unwise  to  be  making  a  fuss 
continually  about  a  few  cents,  or  it  may  be 
even  a  few  dollars.  Our  constant  aim  in 
these  busy  lives  of  ours  should  be  to  do  right 
before  God  and  before  our  fellow-men.  We 
should  strive  to  take  such  a  course  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  win  all  mankind  to  Christ 
Jesus. 

I  went  out  and  purchased  supplies  to  sus- 
tain me  in  my  lonely  cabin  home  without 
Mrs.  Root's  presence  and  company.  As  I 
had  but  little  idea  how  many  peaches  there 
would  be,  I  purchased  a  few  such  crates  as 
the   express   company  advised,  in   order  to 
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have  the  fniit  sent  by  express  to  Medina. 
At  that  time  peaches  were  selling  at  $5.00  a 
bushel  here  at  home,  and  not  very  good  ones 
at  that,  while  in  Traverse  City  they  were  on- 
ly $1.50  to  $2  00. 

It  was  raining  when  I  left  Medina,  and  it 
was  still  raining  34  hours  later  when  1  reach- 
ed the  cabin.  Weeds  and  tall  grass  were  all 
over  the  premises  around  the  cabin  door,  etc. ; 
and  I  felt  lonely  and  homesick,  especially  as 
Mrs.  Root  was  not  along  to  give  orders  about 
tiding  up  and  making  the  place  look  home- 
like. When  my  eye  caught  sight  of  the 
peach-trees,  however,  bending  under  their 
loads  of  blood-red  peaches  I  said,  "But  won't 
I  have  fun  now  in  gathering  this  fruit  and 
putting  it  in  those  neat  little  six-basket  pack- 
ages to  be  expressed  back  home  to  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  I" 

Even  though  it  was  raining  I  pushed  out 
through  the  wet  grass,  selected  a  peach  that 
looked  just  right,  and  took  a  bite  of  it.  To 
my  great  surprise,  however,  the  beauty  was 
all  on  the  outside.  While  it  was  as  yellow 
as  gold  und^r  the  blood  red  skin,  it  was  in- 
sipid and  tasteless.  That  branch,  however, 
was  partly  broken  under  the  weight  of  fruit, 
and  I  decided  that  that  fact  accounted  for 
its  lack  of  flavor.  But  to  my  great  disap- 
pointment I  found  they  were  all  alike.  There 
were  seven  trees  bending  with  this  beautiful 
fruit,  but  not  a  peach  that  was  worth  ship- 
ping home.  1  felt  more  homesick  and  dis- 
couraged than  ever.  My  little  prayer  came 
quickly  to  my  aid — "Lord,  help  me  to  learn 
the  lesson  thou  art  striving  to  teach  me." 
No  blame  at  all  could  attach  to  Mrs.  Heim- 
forth;  for,  when  she  wrote  me,  the  peaches 
were  nicely  colored  up  but  had  not  begun  to 
get  soft.  She  said  she  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed when  they  came  to  taste  the  first 
ones  that  ripened.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make 
out  from  my  recoi'd  these  seven  trees  were 
of  the  variety  named  "Switzerland,"  and 
most  of  the  fruit  began  rotting  as  soon  as  it 
was  soft  enough  to  eat.  A  good  deal  of  the 
fruit  began  to  rot,  even  before  it  was  really 
ripe.  1  think  it  was  this  rot  that  spoiled  the 
flavor.  Another  thing,  they  had  been  having 
a  long  drizzling  rain  for  many  days,  with 
little  or  no  sunshine.  This  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  the  development  of  rot.  But  the 
principal  fault,  probably,  was  the  variety, 
for  the  few  trees  of  other  varieties  that  first 
began  to  ripen  were  as  sweet  and  well-fla- 
vored as  any  peaches  I  ever  tasted. 

It  was  still  raining  that  Wednesday  night 
as  I  sat  by  the  fire  in  my  lonely  cabin.  It 
was  prayer-meeting  night  at  the  little  church 
over  among  the  hills,  and  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  meeting  the  dear  friends  there,  but 
Orville  Heimforth,  who  stopped  in,  felt  so 
sure  there  would  be  no  meeting  on  account 
of  the  severe  rain  that  I  did  not  go  over  to 
the  chui'ch.  In  fact,  I  felt  too  tired  to  go 
anywhere.  But  if  there  was  a  meeting  that 
night  I  shall  feel  guilty  to  think  I  did  not 
make  a  harder  effort  to  get  there. 

After  figuring  out  that  it  would  be  some 
time  befoi'e  any  more  peaches  would  be  ripe, 
and  as  there  were  particular  reasons  why  I 


ought  to  be  at  home  before  Sunday,  I  decid- 
ed next  morning  on  a  hurried  trip  back 
home.  In  order  to  catch  the  morning  train 
for  Manistee  I  was  up  before  daylight,  and 
worked  hard  on  the  place  until  an  hour  be- 
fore train  time.  Then  I  carried  my  heavy 
suit-case  something  over  a  mile  through  the 
woods,  down  into  the  valleys,  and  over  the 
hills  toward  the  depot.  All  at  once  I  push- 
ed my  hand  in  my  side  coat  pocket  where  I 
always  carry  my  ticket,  i  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  in  dismay.  My  ticket 
was  not  there  I  It  was  not  in  any  of  my 
pockets.  I  opened  my  suit-case,  unfolded 
my  overcoat,  felt  in  all  the  pockets,  but  no 
ticket.  While  I  was  busy  I  had  hardly  no- 
ticed a  big  stalwart  man  who  came  across 
the  fields.  He  leaned  on  the  fence,  with  a 
comical  look  on  his  face,  and  said: 

"Mr.  Root,  it  appears  to  me  1  read  in 
some  magazine  a  while  ago  about  a  man  who 
told  how  many  pockets  he  had.  He  said  he 
had  a  pocket  for  each  particular  thing;  that 
he  had  one  particular  pocket  where  he  al- 
ways put  his  railroad  ticket  when  traveling. 
He  never  put  any  thing  else  in  that  pocket, 
and  he  never  pvit  his  ticket  in  any  other 
pocket.  The  result  was  he  was  never  oblig- 
ed to  stand  confused  before  the  conductor 
while  he  felt  first  in  one  pocket  and  then  in 
another  and  then  not  find  it." 

"My  good  friend,  what  paper  was  it  in 
which  you  read  that  account?" 

"Well,  I  do  not  remember  now  what  mag- 
azine it  was.  It  was  pretty  well  gotten  up, 
and  I  did  not  know  but  you  might  have  no- 
ticed it,  and  may  be  you  are  the  fellow  him- 
self." 

Time  was  passing,  and  the  train  would 
soon  be  coming.  I  felt  too  much  vexed  to 
be  civil  to  the  man  who  so  kindly  put  a  big 
joke  on  my  poor  self.  I  had,  however,  good 
sense  enough  to  stop  then  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  say  mentally,  "Lord,  help  me 
to  learn  the  lesson  thou  art  striving  to  teach 
me." 

The  minute  that  prayer  was  breathed,  the 
answer  came.  I  went  over  and  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Miller,  who  had  brought  the  ans- 
wer, and  thanked  him  for  having  given  me 
a  just  rebuke.  I  said,  "My  good  friend,  you 
have  solved  the  problem  for  me.  When  I 
was  doing  the  rough  work  around  the  cabin 
this  morning  I  put  on  another  coat.  While 
at  work  something  came  up,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  my  ticket.  1  went  over  to  the  window 
where  my  best  coat  hung  on  a  nail  and  took 
the  ticket  out  of  the  ticket-pocket.  Before  I 
put  it  back  in  its  place  I  crossed  the  room  to 
my  secretary  and  then  stupidly  shoved  it  in- 
to the  ticket-pocket  in  my  old  coat.  Just 
before  I  started  for  the  train  I  took  off  my 
old  coat  and  put  on  my  best  one.  So  you 
see  I  did  put  my  ticket  in  the  proper  pocket 
just  as  I  said  in  that  article  about  pockets. 
And  now  if  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  see  if 
1  can  not  get  back  over  to  the  cabin  and  still 
not  miss  my  train." 

Notwithstanding  my  prayer  that  should 
have  quieted  my  excitement  and  disappoint- 
ment at  my  blunder,  I  was  stirred  up.     I  got 
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back  to  the  cabin  in  twenty  minutes;  but  I 
hurried  so  that  I  was  sweating  profusely. 
On  the  back  track  I  had  to  face  a  strong 
northwest  wind  from  off  Lake  Michigan.  I 
was  pretty  sure  I  should  catch  cold,  and 
would  have  given  a  dollar  for  my  overcoat 
that  was  over  there  in  my  suit-case.  I  still 
thought  I  might  catch  the  train,  and  may  be 
I  could  prevent  catching  cold  by  walk  ig 
fast.  It  did  not  work.  I  did  take  cold,  and 
it  lasted  me  more  or  less  for  two  weeks.  I 
suppose  friend  Terry  would  say  that,  if  I  had 
been  sticking  to  the  uncooked  food,  even 
such  an  exposure  would  not  have  harmed 
me.  I  hope  he  is  right,  but  I  do  not  feel  sure. 
When  I  heard  the  train  whistle  when  I  was 
yet  a  long  distance  away  I  gave  up  and  took 
things  easy.  I  said  once  more,  "Lord,  help 
me  to  learn  the  lesson,"  etc.  I  was  tired 
enough,  and  ready  to  pay  somebody  well  to 
give  me  a  ride.  A  man  came  down  along 
the  hill  behind  me.  His  wagon  was  loaded 
with  fruit.  A  basket  full  of  plums  was  on 
the  seat  beside  him.  I  told  him  I  would  pay 
him  well  if  he  could  make  arrangements  to 
take  me  to  Traverse  City.  Although  it  made 
him  some  trouble  he  set  the  plums  on  top  of 
his  load  and  gave  me  a  seat.  1  was  tempted 
again,  as  I  often  am,  to  keep  still  once  in  my 
life  and  not  talk.  But  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring his  beautiful  fruit  and  asking  some 
questions.  He  said  he  had  never  practiced 
spraying  at  all.  His  remedy  was  to  pick  up 
every  apple,  peach,  or  plum  as  soon  as  it 
dropped,  and  feed  it  to  the  pigs  or  destroy 
it  so  no  insect  would  hatch  out  He  said  he 
thought  it  was  almost  as  good  as  spraying, 
and  for  him  it  was  less  trouble;  and  his 
beautiful  fruit  was  in  evidence  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  his  plan.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  buy- 
ing fruit,  etc.  I  finally  told  him  who  I  was. 
His  face  brightened  up  immediately.  He 
said  he  heard  me  talk  two  or  three  years 
ago  at  a  Sunday-school  convention.  My  sub- 
ject was  "  Path-making."  He  said  he  would 
always  remember  it. 

Said  I,  "My  good  friend,  do  you  go  to 
Sunday-school  as  well  as  to  Sunday-school 
conventions?" 

He  said  he  did,  regularly. 

"And  you  go  to  church  also,  and  I  presume 
you  are  a  member  of  that  church  in  that 
beautiful  Keswick  meeting-house."  (Kes- 
wick is  four  miles  north  of  Bingham,  and  the 
same  minister  preaches  in  both  places. )  I 
shall  long  remember  the  way  his  face  lighted 
up  as  he  replied.  He  really  seemed  glad  to 
find  somebody  who  was  interested  in  the 
wdjare  of  his  soul  as  well  as  in  the  success 
of  his  plan  of  growing  fruit.  He  said  that, 
while  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Keswick 
church,  there  was  no  reason  that  he  knew  of 
why  he  should  not  be. 

Now,  dear  friends,  do  you  not  see  how  God 
was  leading  me  by  disappointment  and  per- 
plexities, if  I  would  but  put  my  whole  trust 
in  him  and  stand  before  him  a  ready  pupil? 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Philip  and  the 
man  riding  in  a  chariot.  See  latter  part  of 
8th  chapter  of  Acts. 

When  1  knelt  with  my  wife  I  asked  God  to 


show  us  the  lesson  he  was  striving  to  teach 
us,  the  answer  seemed  to  come  at  once  that  I 
was  to  go  alone.  Mrs.  Root  was  greatly  need- 
ed to  look  after  Blue  Eyes,  first  and  second 
edition.  But  she  was  not  particularly  needed 
in  Michigan,  for  the  peaches  that  were  ripen- 
ing were  not  good.  When  I  asked  again  for 
guidance  the  answer  came  promptly  that 
God  needed  me  elsewhere.  When  I  stupidly 
lost  my  ticket,  and  was  vexed  by  my  blun- 
der, he  wanted  me  to  ride  with  this  young 
friend  with  his  load  of  fruit,  and  give  him 
counsel  and  encouragement  (that,  may  be, 
the  pastor  of  that  church  or  the  deacons  had 
failed  to  give),  I  was  cross  about  it.  When 
that  particular  pastor  sees  this  journal  it 
may  remind  him. 

Well,  that  is  not  all.  I  laid  my  plans  that 
morning  so  as  not  to  return  to  Traverse  City 
before  going  to  Manistee.  As  it  was,  I  got 
into  Traverse  City  unexpectedly.  When  I 
came  to  the  ticket-office  the  agent  recognized 
me  and  said,  "Oh!  I  have  investigated  in  re- 
gard to  getting  off  at  Baldwin  Junction  and 
going  over  to  Manistee.  While  your  ticket 
demands  that  you  take  the  first  train  from 
any  junction  without  any  stop-over,  you  can, 
while  you  are  at  the  junction,  choose  your 
route  home.  If  you  decide  you  want  to  go 
back  by  way  of  Saginaw  to  Toledo  you  will 
have  to  wait  for  the  evening  train,  and  this 
will  give  you  time  to  go  over  to  Manistee 
and  stay  from  noon  till  night  and  still  catch 
the  Saginaw  train.  This  is  what  our  agent 
in  Toledo  had  in  mind;  but  he  was  in  error 
in  telling  you  that  you  could  stop  over  one 
day,  and  in  not  explaining  to  you  exactly 
how  you  could  comply  with  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ticket  and  yet  make  a  visit  of 
five  or  six  hours  at  Manistee." 

Now,  this  information  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, worth  a  good  deal  to  me.  I  had 
been  cherishing  an  unkind  and  unchristian 
spirit  toward  I'ailway  companies,  and  espe- 
cially toward  that  ticket  agent  at  Toledo.  1 
had  been  taught  a  valuable  lesson  in  the 
way  of  charity,  even  for  great  railroad  com- 

ranies,  and  I  got  a  further  valuable  lesson, 
replied  to  this  Traverse  City  ticket  agent, 
and  he  certainly  is  a  very  tine  and  gentle- 
manly fellow,  even  if  I  did  think  on  my  first 
trip  that  he  was  needlessly  severe.  I  said, 
"My  good  friend,  your  people  ought  to 
know  me.  I  have  traveled  over  your  road 
for  many  years,  and  you  ought  to  know  that 
I  do  not  want  any  crookedness  in  the  way  of 
giving  me  any  favors.  I  do  not  ask  for  any 
privileges  that  are  not  granted  to  everybody 
else  who  travels,  even  though  I  have  done 
your  road  favors  in  times  past,  and  you  have 
kindly  accommodated  me  in  many  ways.  I 
am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  agent  at  To- 
ledo was  right,  or  partly  so." 

Then  he  replied: 

"  Mr.  Root,  we  are  so  hedged  in  by  the  in- 
terstate-commerce laws  that  most  people 
can  not  understand  why  we  can  not  deviate 
just  a  little  to  accommodate.  The  fact  is, 
we  may  get  ourselves  into  serious  trouble  by 
deviating  in  even  the  smallest  degree.  I  am 
glad  you  understand  it  and  appreciate  it." 
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Now,  because  we  hear  so  much  said  about 
the  needless  severity  of  ticket  agents  and 
othei-  railway  officials  should  we  not  be  a 
little  careful?  and  should  not  all  of  us  who 
love  God,  who  love  our  fellow-man,  who 
love  a  "square  deal,"  as  our  good  Presi<ient 
has  put  it,  thank  God  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — a  commission  that 
has  done  so  much  of  late  to  give  every  man 
the  same  chance,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
millionaire  or  day  laborer,  so  that  now  who- 
ever travels  on  our  great  railroads  will  pay 
the  same  price  as  anybody  else  —  no  more, 
no  less?  And  when  it  comes  to  shipping 
goods,  may  God  be  praised  that  there  is  a 
prospect  just  now  that  even  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  with  all  its  millions  can  not  secure 
any  favor  that  other  people  can  not  enjoy  as 
well.  When  the  small  farmer  or  oil-pro- 
ducer has  something  to  ship  by  rail  he  can 
compete  now  with  the  great  syndicate,  be- 
cause the  interstate-commerce  law  declares 
it  must  be  so;  and  they  are  punishing  severe- 
ly those  who  think  they  can  by  trickery  or 
cheat  secure  privileges  that  common  people, 
even  though  they  are  young  or  inexperi- 
enced, do  not  enjoy.  And  there  is  a  bright 
outlook  before  us  —  a  glimpse  of  a  nation 
that  is  governed  by  laws  that  are  "0/  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

Now,  friends,  is  it  not  true  that  God  is 
striving  to  teach  us  great  and  valuable  les- 
sons if  we  are  only  willing  to  be  taught? 
And  is  it  not  true,  also,  that  "all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  those  who 
love  God  "  ? 


"CIVILIZED     OUT     OF    EXISTENCE." 

Myself  and  a  young  companion  were  mak- 
ing a  hurried  trip  on  a  train  that  stopped  at 
a  station  only  ten  minutes  for  supper.  It 
was  after  our  supper  time,  and  we  were  both 
hungry.  I  suggested  to  my  young  friend 
that  it  was  not  well  to  eat  so  hurriedly  as  to 
get  through  in  ten  minutes,  and  therefore 
we  would  each  get  a  lunch  in  a  paper  bag 
and  eat  it  at  our  leisure  on  the  train.  With- 
out inquiring  the  pi'ice  I  called  for  a  leg  of 
fried  chicken  for  each  of  us,  and  a  sandwich 
and  a  piece  of  pie.  I  suggested  to  the  boy 
that,  if  he  cared  for  coffee,  he  would  have 
time  enough  to  drink  that  and  take  his 
lunch  afterward.  The  waiter  misunderstood, 
and  brought  two  cups  of  coffee.  I  very  sel- 
dom drink  coffee;  but  I  decided  that,  to  save 
trouble,  1  would  take  the  cup.  Besides,  I 
wanted  to  experiment  a  little  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  big  strong  cup  of  coffee.  I  cautioned 
my  young  friend  when  I  found  it  was  what 
the  great  traveling  public  would  call  "ex- 
cellent coffee."  It  was  very  strong,  with 
plenty  of  cream  in  it.  At  tirst  I  thought  I 
would  not  drink  it  all,  as  it  was  so  much 


stronger  than  I  was  accustomed  to;  but  aft- 
erward I  decided  I  would,  just  to  study  the 
effect.     More  of  this  later. 

I  threw  down  a  dollar,  but  found  that  was 
not  enough.  The  leg  of  chicken  was  30  cts. ; 
sandwich,  10  cts.;  pie,  10  cts.;  coffee,  10  cts., 
making  $1.20  for  both  of  us.  (I  wonder  how 
much  the  poultry-keeper  gets  as  his  share  of 
the  30  cents  for  a  chicken  leg. )  Now,  I  am 
not  grumbling  and  finding  fault.  It  was  a 
splendid  lunch-room.  I  have  visited  it  many 
times,  and  there  are  always  great  crowds 
patronizing  the  long  tables.  The  food  is  all 
excellent  in  quality,  smoking  hot,  and  ready 
for  you  to  grab  at  a  moment's  notice  and 
jump  on  the  train.  Of  course,  you  have  to 
pay  extra  for  such  accommodation.  It  is 
just  what  the  rushing  people  of  this  great 
country  demand.  It  is  one  of  the  evidences 
of  our  wonderful  "civilization"  that  you  can 
get  a  good  square  meal  so  quickly,  and  push 
ahead  on  your  journey.  But  I  wish  to  make 
a  little  protest  on  two  grounds  It  is  an  ex- 
travagant way  to  live,  and  it  is  certainly  in- 
jurious to  the  health.  The  greater  part  of 
the  crowd  ate  their  full  meal,  toward  the 
close  of  the  day,  inside  of  ten  minutes,  and 
standing  up  There  is  no  time  to  chew  the 
food.  We  are  wondering  what  causes  ap- 
pendicitis, cancer,  consumption,  and  a  score 
of  other  ills.  Eating  in  such  haste,  and  eating 
so  much,  especially  without  chewing,  is  one 
of  the  trouliles.  I  should  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred a  cent's  worth  of  rolled  wheat,  anoth- 
er cent's  worth  of  butter,  and  a  little  fruit, 
and  perhaps  some  nuts  if  you  choose,  all 
costing  when  at  home  not  over  five  cents  * 
You  may  put  in  an  egg  and  call  it  six  cents 
instead  of  sixty  as  at  the  lunch-counter 

Some  of  you  may  think  that  I  am  in  small 
business  having  so  much  to  say  about  econ- 
omy in  our  food  People  who  get  fair  wages, 
and  especially  those  who  have  plenty  of 
means,  do  not  stop  to  count  pennies  or  nick- 
els; and  sixty  cents  for  a  meal  in  traveling 
is  not  unusual  or  extravagant.  But  there 
are  lots  of  people,  as  you  may  know  to  your 
sorrow,  who  do  not  pay  their  debts.  There 
are  people  in  every  community  who  do  not 
pay  their  grocery-bills,  to  say  nothing  of  bills 
at  the  clothing-store  and  shoe-store.  Some 
of  them  do  not  even  pay  their  doctor's  bills; 
but  if  you  lived  as  Terry  and  I  do  the  bills 
for  food  and  the  doctor's  bills  would  not  ex- 
ist—  at  least  they  would  cease  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Now  a  word  about  the  cup  of  strong  cof- 
fee. The  boy,  sixteen  years  old,  drank  it 
right  down.  He  said  it  was  not  a  bit  too 
strong  for  him  —  the  stronger  the  better.  I 
usually  feel  very  sleepy  between  nine  and  ten 


*  By  the  way,  it  is  my  custom  when  traveling  to 
have  some  sort  of  lunch  always  in  my  grip-case.  I 
tell  Mrs.  Root  to  give  me  some  rolled  wheat,  or  zwie- 
back, and  a  bit  of  cheese,  and  to  be  sure  to  have  all 
of  the  lunch  something  that  will  not  spoil  if  I  have 
no  occasion  to  use  it.  Of  course.  I  want  a  little  jar  of 
butter  to  go  with  my  rolled  wheat;  and  sometimes  I 
carry  along  a  jar  or  tumbler  of  the  delicious  cheese 
that  can  now  be  found  in  first-class  city  groceries. 
Such  a  lunch  keeps  me  in  health  very  much  better 
than  patronizing  lunch-counters  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 
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at  night;  but  under  the  stimulus  of  that  good 
coffee  I  felt  very  bright  and  wideawake  un- 
til after  twelve  that  night.  I  had  some  dis- 
turbing experiences  that  kept  me  awake,  but  I 
should  have  been  very  faint  if  it  h:id  not  bet-n 
for  the  unusual  stimulus  of  that  coffee.  Some 
of  you  may  say,  "Why,  Mr.  Root,  you  have 
just  given  us  a  most  excellent  testimonial  to 
the  effect  that  coffee  is  a  gift  of  God  for 
those  who  are  obliged  to  be  up  while  travel- 
ing on  important  business,  etc."  I  do  not 
agree  with  you.  If  I  had  the  same  experi- 
ence to  go  through  again  I  would  go  without 
the  coffee.  Remember  what  the  Wright 
Brothers  said  about  abstaining  entirely  from 
coffee  on  the  day  they  were  going  to  make  a 
test  of  their  liying-machine.  I  do  not  want 
nature  lulled  to  sleep  or  unduly  whipped  up 
to  greater  exertion  by  means  of  whisky, 
morphine,  headache-powders,  nor  even  cof- 
fee. When  the  time  comes  for  nature  to  de- 
mand sleep  I  want  to  respond  to  it. 

Next  day  I  passed  the  same  lunch-counter 
in  going  back  home,  and  the  train  stopped 
just  ten  minutes  a  little  after  the  noon  hour. 
1  took  a  little  more  time  and  found  two  boil- 
ed eggs  in  a  little  dish  with  the  shells  re- 
moved. To  my  surprise  these  were  only  a 
nickel.  A  good-sized  sandwich  was  a  dime, 
and  two  apples  a  nickel,  the  whole  dinner 
(costing  30  cents  instead  of  60,  and  it  was  all 
the  dinner  I  needed. 

Before  I  left  the  train  the  car  was  crowd- 
ed, and  a  bright  looking  man  came  and  sat 
down  by  me.  After  a  little  talk  he  asked  me 
how  the  Wright  Brothers  were  progressing 
in  France  and  Germany  with  their  liying- 
machine.  I  could  not  answer  him,  and  I  can 
not  answer  you  just  now  either.  He  was  a 
construction  engineer  on  a  new  trolley  line 
that  is  running  across  our  State.  I  told  him 
I  rejoiced  to  see  what  the  electric  lines  were 
doing,  and  also  to  think  I  might  live  to  see 
flying-machines  outstrip  every  thing  we  have 
at  present;  but  I  told  him  I  felt  sad  to  see 
some  things  that  the  world  calls  civilization 
and  progress.  He  asked  me  to  explain.  As 
he  was  soon  to  get  off  the  train  I  told  him  I 
would  be  brief.  I  mentioned  the  lunch- 
counter  business,  and  I  said  something  like 
this: 

"  My  friend,  we  are  certainly  making  prog- 
ress from  one  point  of  view.  Everybody  is 
busy,  getting  good  pay,  and  has  plenty  of 
money  to  pay  sixty  cents  for  a  ten-minutes 
meal  when  traveling.  I  am  one  of  a  family 
of  seven  children.  My  mother  brought  us 
all  up,  took  care  of  us  with  the  help  of  the 
older  ones,  gave  us  a  fair  education,  and 
lived  to  be  almost  ninety  years  of  age.  She 
enjoyed  life,  and  did  not  think  she  had  a 
hard  time.  Now  when  a  baby  comes  into  a 
family  a  trained  nurse  must  be  kept  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  three  dollars  a  day,  and 
you  are  lucky  if  you  do  not  have  to  pay  four. 
The  hired  girl  must  have  her  wages  in- 
creased or  else  she  will  throw  up  her  job. 
Another  woman  must  be  employed  to  do  the 
washing,  sometimes  a  fourth  one  to  do  the 
ironing.  This  is  only  a  brief  illustration  of 
our  magnificent  civilization  you  have  been 


defending.  Young  married  people  are  tell- 
ing me  on  every  hand  they  can  not  afford  to 
have  a  baby  in  the  home;  and  a  good  many 
l>right  young  men  say  they  can  not  afford  to 
get  married.  If  they  have  any  children  at 
all,  one  is  about  all  they  can  take  care  of; 
and  where  there  is  only  one  child  in  a  fami- 
ily  the  chances  are  very  great  that  that  child 
will  be  spoiled.  Now,  if  no  more  babies  are 
to  be  born,  how  long  will  it  be  before  there 
will  not  be  anybody  to  patronize  the  lunch- 
counters  or  to  make  trained  nurses  and  all 
these  other  things?  Don't  you  believe  that 
you  and  I  were  lucky  that  we  have  had  a 
'chance  to  be  born,'  as  Emerson  T.  Abbott 
expressed  it  a  while  ago?" 

At  this  point  my  friend  was  near  his  des- 
tination; and  as  he  got  up  he  pat  out  his 
hand  and  said  he  was  glad  of  the  privilege 
of  having  a  talk  with  me,  and  said  something 
like  this: 

"Mr.  Root,  to  put  it  short  you  are  afraid 
that,  if  the  present  stage  of  civilization  keeps 
on,  we  may  finally  get  to  a  point  where  we 
shall  be  'civilized  out  of  existence;'  and  to 
be  frank  about  it  I  do  not  know  but  you  are 
more  than  half  right.  Good  by;  and  do  not 
forget  to  tell  us  about  the  flying-machine." 

Now,  my  good  friends,  whoever  you  are 
and  wherever  you  are,  don't  you  think  our 
good  President  has  called  attention  to  one  of 
the  most  important  things  to  be  considered 
by  this  present  generation?  He  calls  it 
"race  suicide;"  and  my  friend  the  bright 
educated  engineer  termed  it  "getting  civil- 
ized out  of  existence."  May  God  help  us  to 
learn  the  lessons  he  is  trying  to  teach  us. 


PURE  AIR  FOR  POULTRY  AND  FOR  PEOPLE. 

Our  friends  are  well  aware  of  how  much  I 
have  had  to  say  in  regard  to  an  abundant 
ventilation  for  sleeping-rooms,  our  homes, 
public  buildings,  and  everywhere  else  where 
people  congregate  indoors.  Well,  the  poul- 
ti'y-keepers  of  the  whole  world  are  just  wak- 
ing up  to  the  fact  that  poultry  diseases  are 
largely  the  result  of  poorly  ventilated  domi- 
cils.  And  now  the  cattle-raisers  have  got 
hold  of  it  and  are  taking  out  their  glass  win- 
dows and  putting  in  their  place  sashes  cov- 
ered with  muslin  or  muslin  curtains.  See 
the  following,  which  I  clip  from  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Advocate: 

Such  practical  proof  of  the  decided  benefits  of  ven- 
tilating- through  muslin  curtains  in  cold  weather  is 
most  convincing.  The  gentle  admission  of  the  pure 
outdoor  air  seems  to  give  exactly  right  conditions  of 
passing  out  the  vitiated  air  and  steadily  passing  in 
the  pure  air  from  outside,  resulting  in  better  health 
for  the  stock,  and  better  health  means  greater  profits. 
It  is  so  simple  a  thing  that  it  is  almost  humiliating  to 
think  we  have  been  so  long  a  time  in  working  it  out ; 
but  now  that  it  has  been  worked  out,  and  we  are  com- 
ing to  realize  how  great  a  help  it  is  to  us,  the  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  accept  it  with  thankfulness,  and  help 
others  to  an  equal  share  in  the  benefits.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  curtain-front  for  poultry  houses  has  solved 
some  of  the  perplexing  difllculties  which  have  con- 
fronted us.  We  gladly  welcome  its  aid,  and  pass  it 
along  to  our  fellows. 

There  is  just  now  so  much  being  said  in 
our  agricultural  papers  about  the  curtain- 
front  poultry-houses   and  curtain-front  sta- 
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bles  that  1  have  begun  to  think  that  curtain- 
front  bedrooms  for  extremely  cold  weather 
would  soon  be  coming.  When  zero  weather 
with  tierce  storms  comes,  it  is  rather  tough 
on  most  elderly  people  to  have  the  windows 
open  very  much.  Now,  why  not  take  out 
the  sash  and  put  in  a  frame  of  sash  covered 
with  cloth'.'  A  thing  that  has  proved  to  be 
of  such  wonderful  benefit  to  chickens  and 
cattle  must  be  good  for  human  beings  also. 
Sleeping  in  a  tent,  that  has  been  quite  the 
fashion  during  the  past  summer,  is  along  in 
the  same  line;  and,  by  the  way,  a  young 
man  who  is  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  here 
has  had  a  tent  sleeping-room  in  our  orchard 
for  several  weeks  the  past  summer.  It  is 
not  only  occupied  by  himself  and  wife,  but 
in  very  warm  weather  some  of  the  nearby 
neighbors  have  accepted  their  invitation  and 
slept  in  the  same  spacious  tent  in  place  of  a 
hot  and  compai'atively  poorly  ventilated 
bedroom  indoors.  Down  in  Florida  you  can 
live  in  a  tent  quite  comfortably  winter  and 
summer  if  you  choose. 

Here  is  something  more  from  friend  T.  B. 
Terry,  which  1  clip  from  the  Practical  Farvi- 
er: 

You  will  not  be  able  to  get  one  of  our  greatest  phy- 
sicians now  to  say  that  any  thing  is  incurable.  There 
have  been  too  many  times  when  doctors  have  so  con- 
cluded, only  to  have  the  patient  get  well  in  spite  of 
them.  For  examxile,  there  is  a  case  on  record  where 
the  doctor  gave  up  a  pneumonia  patient  —  said  it  was 
no  use  for  him  to  come  any  more ;  nothing  could  be 
done;  the  man  would  die.  The  patient  then  said  to 
his  wife,  "  I  must  die  any  way.  Op  n  the  door  and 
windows,  and  at  least  let  me  die  in  fresh  air."  She 
did  so,  and  he  got  well.  I  have  used  this  illustration 
for  a  purpose.  Nature  could  not  save  that  man  with- 
out fresh  air.  With  it  she  was  able  to  and  did  Sim- 
ilar results  can  be  given  in  almost  any  line  of  disease. 

May  God  he  praised  that  we  are  finally 
having  a  crusade  that  pi'omises  to  be  world- 
wide for  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it,  for  all 
animated  creation. 


PURE     AIR  AND     TEMPERATE     LIVING  —  THE    IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  THEM  AWAY   OVER  IN  TA.SMANIA. 

Somewhere,  years  ago,  I  read  in  your  notes  about 
the  value  of  God's  pure  air.  It  is  about  this  that  I 
wish  to  write  in  particular.  Since  that  I  have  proven 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  you  were  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  I  should  like  to  give  you  my  experience. 

Once  I  was  as  subject  to  colds  as  any  one;  but  since 
I  have  slept  with  my  bedroom  window  open  and  the 
door  wide  open  I  have  had  only  two  colds  in  about  ten 
years,  and  that  was  while  away  from  home  both  times, 
when  I  slept  in  bedrooms  that  were  not  sufficiently 
ventilated 

My  mother  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  has 
not  had  a  cold  for  years.  She,  too.  sleeps  with  her 
window  open  a  little  at  the  bottom,  winter  and  sum- 
mer. 

I  sleep  with  my  window  up  four  inches,  and  lie  so 
the  wind  can  blow  over  my  face,  and  that  in  the  win- 
ter. Be  temperate  in  all  things,  and  get  all  the  fresh 
air  you  can.  and  you  need  never  fear  colds.  Overeat- 
ing and  badly  ventilated  rooms  are  two  things  to 
avoid  if  you  would  be  healthy. 

One  has  only  to  look  around  here  in  this  island 
state,  which  is  a  very  healthy  one,  and  we  see  people 
with  colds  which  hang  on  them  for  weeks,  and  they 
wonder  why.  We  do  not  wonder,  because  we  have 
the  light. 

Yes,  dear  friend,  hammer  away  on  those  lines,  for 
you  are  on  the  right  track.  I  thank  God  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  become  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings, 
and  thus  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  teachings. 

Ramsgate,  Tasmania,  Aug.  11.  G.  H.  Smith. 
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SWEET     CLOVEK— IS     IT    A    NOXIOUS    WEED? 

A.  I.  Root:—l  enjoy  reading  your  notes  in  Glean- 
ings, Our  Homes,  travel,  camping,  health  notes,  poul- 
try, gardening,  temperence,  right  living,  bee-keeping, 
and  the  whole  outfit,  until  you  begin  to  sing  the 
praises  of  sweet  clover.  Then  I  get  very  tired,  as  I 
have  many  a  time  in  trying  to  destroy  the  pest,  as  a 
pest  it  is  for  us.  It  gets  in  waste  places,  along  roads, 
in  water-courses.  I  would  just  about  as  soon  have 
rattlesnakes  or  Satan.  Talk  about  its  winter-kill- 
ing! You  must  have  different  winters  from  ours,  and 
we  have  some  hard  winters  here.  If  I  had  to  choose 
between  bees  and  sweet  clover  I  would  cut  out  the 
bees  and  then  kill  the  sweet  clover— »/  /  can.  About 
the  only  way  to  exterminate  the  stuff  is  to  pull  it 
and  keep  at  it,  and  that  is  some  work.  I  am  getting 
too  old.  Now,  likely  you  catch  on  to  what  I  think  of 
sweet  clover.  Yours  for  the  good  things  of  life,  but 
down  with  the  mean  things.  W.  F.  Dblinb. 

Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  Sept.  9. 

Why,  friend  D.,  I  am  surprised  at  you,  es- 
pecially if  you  have  been  reading  what  we 
have  had  to  say  about  sweet  clover.  Do  you 
consider  and  take  notice  that  sweet  clover 
is  a  legume — that  it  is  a  clovei",  and,  as  our 
experiment  station  puts  it,  none  of  the  clo- 
vers can  be  consistently  called  noxious 
weeds?  Yes,  it  does  grow  in  waste  places 
and  along  the  roadsides,  for  it  is  the  most 
hardy  clover  known;  but  if  the  ground  is 
leveled  off,  and  it  is  cut  down  and  given  to 
stock — that  is,  if  it  is  cut  down  often  enough, 
it  makes  about  as  handsome  a  roadside  as 
any  thing  I  can  think  of.  If  it  comes  on  to 
your  fenced  fields,  turn  in  the  horses  and 
cattle,  pigs  and  sheep.  Haven't  you  seen  in 
our  past  numbers  abundant  evidence  that  all 
kinds  of  farm  stock  can  be  taught  to  eat  it 
with  great  avidity?  Besides  its  value  for 
stock,  it  has  been  recently  demonstrated  that 
it  is  probably  the  most  valuable  plant  known 
to  turn  under  for  enriching  the  soil.  It  is 
the  very  easiest  and  readiest  means  of  inocu- 
lating soil  with  the  nitrogen  nodules;  and 
the  very  best  and  quickest  way  to  fit  a  piece 
of  ground  for  alfalfa  is  first  to  get  it  to  grow- 
ing sweet  clover. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  in  clos- 
ing; but  I  wish  you  would  write  us  again 
and  tell  us  frankly  just  why  you  do  not  util- 
ize the  sweet  clover,  that  grows  so  rank  and 
strong,  for  feeding  stock  or  for  fitting  your 
ground  for  tremendous  crops  of  any  thing 
you  wish  to  grow.  We  are  glad  to  know 
you  have  talked  out  thus  plainly,  because  we 
want  to  know  every  good  reason  against  the 
general  dissemination  of  this  exceedingly 
valuable  legume.     See  the  following; 

more  about  sweet  CLOVER;  ITS  VALUE  TO  FARM- 
ERS, ETC. 

About  20  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  bees 
through  an  advertisement  of  A,  I.  Root  in  the  Farm 
Journal.  I  got  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  and  that  is 
the  first  I  knew  of  sweet  clover.  I  found  at  that  time 
in  an  orchard  on  our  own  farm,  about  80  rods  from 
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home,  a  nice  patch,  probably  planted  there  by  an  old 
settler.  I  now  live  just  across  the  road  from  that  or- 
chard, and  that  patch  is  there  yet.  The  land  is  farm- 
ed all  around  that  orchard,  but  not  a  plant  of  that 
sweet  clover  can  I  find  in  the  field  ten  steps  away, 
without  any  pains  whatever  to  eradicate  it  except  to 
till  the  land  as  usual. 

A  few  years  ago  many  of  my  neighbors  were  afraid 
of  it,  but  now  they  know  better.  One  of  them  asked 
me  if  I  could  sell  him  half  a  bushel  of  the  seed  last 
fall,  as  he  wished  to  seed  a  little  patch  of  bottom 
ground  where  the  river  had  washed  away  the  soil. 
Several  of  my  neighbors  have  begun  to  sow  sweet  clo- 
ver on  low  ground  where  the  river  washes  badly. 
About  two  miles  from  here  there  is  lots  of  sweet  clo- 
ver along  the  roadside.  Near  that  place  are  12  acres 
of  bottom  land  that  was  made  almost  worthless  by 
high  water  sweeping  the  soil  off.  An  enterprising 
young  farmer  bought  this  land  at  about  half  price,  he 
having  noticed  that  the  rains  had  washed  the  sweet- 
clover  seed  from  along  the  road  above,  down  across 
this  field,  and  it  had  become  thickly  set  to  sweet  clo- 
ver. This  field  had  lain  idle  for  one  year  then;  and  as 
the  high  water  came  down  again  the  next  spring  this 
sweet  clover  caught  lots  of  the  sediment,  and  sweet 
clover  and  all  was  plowed  under.  That  land  is  now 
good  for  60  to  75  bushels  of  corn  every  favorable  year. 
That  one  transaction  did  more  to  gain  friends  for 
sweet  clover  than  ever  so  many  arguments. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  lived  in  Henry  Co.,  111.,  and 
I  cut  and  put  up  a  small  stack  of  first  year's  growth 
of  sweet  clover,  and  in  the  winter  the  cows  seemed  to 
relish  it  as  well  as  red  clover,  and  much  better  than 
timothy. 

This  spring  I  tried  a  little  experiment.  I  had  dug  a 
well  57  feet  deep.  The  last  dirt  was  dumped  in  one 
pile.  This  was  blue  clay  and  soapston"^.  I  then  went 
and  dug  up  a  plant  of  sweet  clover  and  transplanted 
on  this  pile.  That  plant  grew  as  thrifty  as  any,  and 
blossomed,  and  bore  an  abundance  of  seed.  Bees  were 
seen  on  the  blossoms  for  several  weeks.  This  proves 
that  sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  nitro- 
gen-gathering plants  in  existence.  I  should  like  to 
ask  if  sand  vetch  will  grow  on  such  soil.  Some  time 
ago  I  saw  an  account  where  a  jar  of  soil  was  analyzed, 
and  then  a  soy  bean  planted  in  it.  After  the  bean 
had  made  its  growth  it  was  removed,  and  the  soil  was 
again  analyzed,  and  the  jar  of  soil  found  to  contain 
more  nitrogen  than  before  the  bean  had  grown  in  it; 
so  the  soy  bean  not  only  got  all  its  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  but  even  stored  some  from  the  air  into  the  soil. 
The  soy  bean  is  considered  a  good  nitrogen-gatherer, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  grow  well  on  soil  taken 
50  feet  below  the  surface.  Of  course,  sweet  clover 
must  have  also  potash  and  phosphorus,  but  I  think 
my  experience  shows  that  these  elements  are  at  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  earth.  The  sweet  clover 
would  .not  only  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
store  it  in  the  soil,  but  it  would,  with  its  long  roots, 
gather  the  other  elements  from  quite  a  depth  and 
bring  them  near  the  surface.  Many  worthless  farms 
could  be  made  very  valuable  with  this  sweet  clover, 
as  no  high  hill  or  poor  steep  side-hill  is  too  poor  for 
sweet  clover  to  grow  on. 

The  wheels,  etc..  that  move  the  seed  from  place  to 
place  along  a  public  highway  also  move  the  nitrogen- 
gathering  germs  there,  for  it  grows  so  well  along  the 
highway,  even  in  barren  clay  banks. 

Much  has  been  said  discouraging  the  planting  of 
any  thing  for  honey  alone;  but  when  we  plant  sweet 
clover  on  poor  soil  the  enriching  of  that  soil  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  expente.  saying  nothing  about 
honey.  The  value  of  sweet  clover  is  just  beginning 
to  be  known.  It  deserves  much  more  credit  than  it 
has  ever  received  from  either  the  farmer  or  bee-keep- 
er. J.  E.  Johnson. 

Williamsfleld,  111. 


CHESTNUT,  PECAN,  AND  OTHER  NUT-TBBES. 

I  am  a  reader  of  Gleanings,  and  do  not  miss  much 
appearing  from  your  pen.  A  short  time  ago  you  men- 
tioned having  a  chestnut-tree  tbat  was  failing  to  fruit 
after  blossoming,  and  that  the  experiment  station 
thought  it  might  be  because  no  chestnut-tree  stood 
near  it  to  pollenize  its  flowers.  I  believe  this  is  an 
error.  All  nut-trees  I  have  ever  known  were  self-fer- 
tile. I  have  on  my  grounds  a  pecan-tree,  the  result  of 
a  nut  planted  15  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  nearly 
if  not  quite  50  feet  high,  and  which  has  been  bear- 
ing since  it  was  8  years  old.  The  first  year  it  had 
mal-)  flowers  (catkins);  it  bore  nuts,  but  I  could  not 
find  any  female  flowers,  and  did  not  until  the  next 
year.    Have  you  ever  examined  a  nitt-tree  when  in 


blossom,  looking  for  the  female  flowers?  They  are 
very  inconspicuous,  and  could  be  easily  overlooked 
even  by  the  careful  observer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
male  flowers  are  very  conspicuous,  and  appear  al- 
ways, I  believe,  on  the  last  year's  or  earlier  growth, 
while  the  female  or  fruiting  flowers  always  appear  on 
the  tip  of  the  present  year's  growth,  and  are  little 
more  than  minute  waxy  nuts.  My  pecan-tree  has  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  as  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  it  was  hardy  in  Ohio.  So  far  as  I  could 
see.  not  a  bud  was  injured,  even  during  the  winter  of 
1899,  when  the  thermometer  registered  more  than  30 
below  zero,  and  the  tree  bears  every  year,  not  as  the 
hickory,  on  alternate  years  only.  The  nut  is  as  sweet 
as  any  I  ever  tasted,  and  quite  free  from  the  usual  pig- 
nut flavor  so  common  with  the  natural  pecan.  The 
nut  I  planted  was  sent  to  me  by  Judge  Miller,  of  Miss- 
ouri, a  well-known  writer  on  horticultural  subjects, 
and  he  said  it  was  from  a  tree  which  bore  nuts  of  un- 
usually large  size  and  good  quality.  I  also  have 
growing  on  my  place  Persian  or  English  walnuts,  one 
of  Burbank's  hybrid  walnuts,  and  a  tree  that  would 
seem  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Persian  walnut  and 
the  buttt  rnut,  but  none  of  these  have  yet  fruited. 

The  pecans  are  wholly  free  from  worms,  I  never 
having  seen  one  nut  in  the  seven  years  the  tree  has 
fruited  that  had  a  worm  or  a  wormhole  in  it.  Hicko- 
rynuts  here  are  very  wormy,  nuts  from  some  trees  be- 
ing more  than  half  wormy,  while  none  are  free. 

Sidney,  O..  Feb.  14.  E.  P.  Robinson. 

Many  thanks  for  the  information  you  give 
us,  friend  R.  You  are  doubtless  right,  and 
I  will  keep  a  more  careful  watch  on  our 
chestnut-tree.  When  I  am  again  in  your  vi- 
cinity I  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing a  bearing  pecan-tree  in  Ohio. 


Temperance. 


GOOD  FOK  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH — AN  AD- 
VANCED MOVEMENT. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  dated  Columbus,  Ind.,  Sept.  27: 

Charles  W  Fairbanks,  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States  was  defeated  to-day  for  delegate  to  the  quad- 
rennial conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  after  one 
of  the  most  bitter  contests  that  was  ever  waged  in  a 
religious  assembly. 

The  temperance  laymen,  many  of  them  long  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  the  church,  refused  to 
condone  what  they  regarded  as  an  offense  against 
temperance.  The  distinguished  candidate  went  down 
because  of  having  served  cocktails  and  three  kinds  of 
wine  at  the  dinner  given  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
Memorial  day  at  the  Fairbanks  home. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  that  we  have  at 
least  one  church  that  is  not  afraid  to  "call 
down  "  even  the  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States  when  he  so  far  forgets  himself  or 
fails  to  "sit  up  and  take  notice"  of  what  the 
good  men  and  women  of  all  churches  in 
this  land  of  ours  are  now  demanding  along 
the  lines  of  temperance  reform. 

Later.— Wq  clip  the  following  from  the 
Woman's  National  Daily: 

Of  deep  political  significance  is  the  defeat  of  "Vice- 
president  Fairbanks  for  delegate  to  the  Methodist 
conference.  It  probably  means  that  whatever  small 
chance  he  may  have  had  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion has  been  destroyed.  The  Republicans  are  not 
going  to  have  any  cocktail  issue  in  the  next  cam- 
paign. They  are  not  going  to  offend  the  temperance 
people,  because  the  temperance  vote  may  mean  very 
much  in  the  next  contest.  It  is  extremely  significant 
that  a  man  like  Fairbanks  is  turned  down  simply  be- 
cause he  had  cocktails  and  wines  on  his  table  at  din- 
ner to  the  President.  It  shows  that  the  prohibition 
advocates  are  growing  stronger  and  stronger  in  the 
country,  and  must  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  political 
contests  of  the  future. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 


Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three- fourths 
of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  If  so  you  will 
find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  my  new  catalog.  A  full  line  of 
Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double-walled  hives  are 
used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  thirty 
years.  I  ship  goods  promptly.  Wholesale  or  retail.  Cash  or  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times.     Five  per  cent  discount  for  all  October  orders. 


George  E*  Hilton 


Fremont^  Michigan 


WrOXV    Is    the    "Til 


Ox-deiT    'E'o'o.xT 


BEE-SUPPI-IES 


JK.TVI3    S.A.'VIE    nXOPO-EI-X- 


IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  get  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetailed 
*■  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.  it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.  There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  7.nd  vre  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  Iteep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL&  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BINGHAM 
AND 

eiNGHAM 

4ELP  CLEANINO  ' 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SMOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs'say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio :  "  The  cone  fits  inside 
the  cap  so  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  Inside  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamil- 
ton, 111.:  "This  is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  It  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  W^e  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  improvements." 

MarshfleldMfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
field.  Wis.:  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoke?'  so  old,  so  new, so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large. 


Little  Wonder I  2 


Size  of 

Price  of 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

3>4  " 

8.5 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

2%   " 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 


25 
25 
25 
25 
15 


Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham'  Uncapplng-knife,  70c;'postage  10c. 
T.~F.  B:I  N  C  H  a  MrFARWELLTMICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  vre  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  vcill  best  meet 
the  vFants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  A.   I.    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Two  Cars  of 


White  Alfalfa  and  Light-amber 


extracted 


HONEY 


in  60-lb.,  10-lb.,  and  5-lb.  cans. 


Prices  and  samples  on  application. 


Dadamt  ®.  Sons, 


Fii\e  catalog'  of  Comb  Fot»«\datioi:\ 
and  Bee-st»pplies. 


Hamilton,  111. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. . .  for  . . . 

ROOTS  GOODS 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laubbnck  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5, 1907. 


Send  for  catalog.     Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   m   the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKIJU,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DBPT.  B, 

1009-11-13  Lucas  Ave.      St.  LOUiS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


HON  E  Y- JAR  S 

No.  25,  with  burnished  caps,  $5.00  gross. 
Several  other  styles  of  jars  in  stock. 

HONEY  ! 

We  have  some  fine  thick  white  honey,  in  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  124  lbs. ,  at  9c  lb. ;  5  cases,  8%c  lb. ; 
10  cases,  8%c  lb.     Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove.  LI.    105  Park  Place.NewYork 


IF 


r. 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


1884  1907 

Root's  Goods  always  in  stock 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M    Jenkins 

IXTetumplEai       <       t       A.labama 


You  want  BEST    GOODS 
QUICKEST,  order  of  PEIRCE- 


BOOT',-,     GOODS    AND    PRICES 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

!!!Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

1 82  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1 489- 
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It  adds 
YEARS 

tottBe 
'ife  of  yoxa: 


Before  You  Roof 

house,  factory,  warehouse,  stable,  barn,  shed, 
or  other  building,  consider 

Paroid  Roofing 

Paroid  is  now  and  has  been  for  years,  the 
best  ready  roofing  made. 

Paroid  Rust-Prooi  Steel  Caps 

(Patented\ 
add  value  to  any  ready  roofing  but  can  be 
had  only  with  Paroid.  They  are  rust-proof 
on  both  sides  and,  being  square,  have  larger 
binding  surface.  They  will  add  years  to 
roof  Ute. 

To  let  yon  test  and  prove  Paroid's  superi- 
ority, we  make  this 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Buy  one  roll  of  Paroid.  apply  it  to  your  roof. 
If  you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you  have  the 
best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount 
you  paid  for  the  roofing  and  cost  of  applying. 

Send  For  Free  Samples 

of  Paroid  Rust-Proof  Capsandnameof  our  Paroid 

dealer.  If  you  care  for  our  book  of  plans  for  farm 

and  poultry  buildings, enclose  i  cents  forpostage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers, 

(Established  1817) 
20  Mill  Sireot,  East  Walpolo,  Mass. 
1420  Monadnock    Block,    Chicago,  III. 

Orlguiators  of  complete  roofing  kit  and  the 
i'furoid  Rust-Proof  iiteel  Cap. 


PAROIO  ROOFiNO 


TWO 


PLY 

TWO    SaUARCS 

I.  SON.Mahus 


lll^^ltJ!l!>i'4 


GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  GUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
double  egg  yield.  Guaranteed  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  la- 
bor, than  any  other.  Send  for  Special 
Trial  Offer  and  handsome  catalogue. 
HUMPHREY, 
Mine  St.  Factory,    Jollel,  Ills, 


Just  LisTen  a  Moment 

You  can  hear  lots  of  important  news — 
The  Hog  Market  is  up — ship  that  car- 
load.    Wheat  is  off  a  cent. 

Information  like  this  is  important 
to  every  farmer — and  it  can  be  had 
for  less  than  a  cent  a  message  if  you 
and  nine  or  ten  of  your  neighbors 
will   build  jour  own  telephone  line. 

Stromberg  -  Carlson 
Telephone 

equipments      can      be 

bought    at    reasonable 

prices. 

Our  directions  are  so 

j   i)Icun   and  simple  that 

I    joii  can  put  up  the  line 

-"jS^  with  little  effort. 

V^    Over    one   million 

I  .^       0>'  Stromberg  •  Carlson 

I _j|    I    t(  lephones  are  in  use 

today.   Write  today  for 

telephone    book  "How 

the  Telephone 

Helps  the  Farm- 

.  er."  21st   edition 

^Sbp*"^/|  and    other    literature, 

sent  free. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telepbone 

Mig.  Co., 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  Cbicago,  HI. 

Address  nearast  offlc* 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


•with  wide  tires  double  tbe  nse- 

fulness   of  the  farm  wagon. 

We  furnish  them  any  size  to 

fit  any  axle.    Cheaper  than  re- 

^^^^^     .^       pairinp  old  wheels.  Catalogue/r?e. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  91 A    Quincy.  111. 


ODDLE  YOUR  EGG  YIEQ) 


Freeh,  raw,  q;reeD  bone  contains  over 
four  times  as  much  "protein"  and 
other  egg-making  materials,  as  grain. 
It  takes  the  place  of  worms  and  bugs 
in  fowls'  diet;  that's  why  it  gives 
more  eggs— greater  fertility — stronger 
chicks — earlier  broilers  and  layers — larg- 
er iuarket  fowls,  and  bigger  profits.  You 

F.  W.  MANN  CO 


can  cut  it  most  easily,  rapidly  and  bast 

with 

It^onn'c      Latest  Mod  el 

l*l<imi  »     BONE  CUTTER 

Automatically  adapts  cutting  to  your 
Btrenpth.  Never  clo^s.  Cuts  all  adheiv 
Ing  meat  and  gristle.  We  send  It  OD 
10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Ko  money  Ul 
advance.    Cataloeiie  free. 

.,  Box   37*  Millord,  Mas8> 
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THE  BEE  (a»  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  cuH  nre  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 


Conkey's 

Poultry 


Remedies 

Are  the  World's 
Standard 
This  is  the  season 
for  Roup  and  the 
sneezing,  wheezing, 
swollenheaded 
fowls  should  be 
quickly  restored  to 
health,  usefulness 
and  profit.  You 
cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  meins  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Poultry  Free  for  4c  in  stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia. Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 


HOW 


Help  your  hens.  Feed 
them  fresh  cut  grreen 
bone  and  you'll  get 


more  eggs— you'll  get 
XA  GET  ^Sgs  in  winter  when 

**  ^"~  '    eggs  are  worth  while.  , 

MM  ^^  ■m  —  The  Standard  Green^^^^^^^^ 
Im  If  K 1 5*one  Cutter  prepares  bone  right  ■ 
■■    ^^  ^  ^^ for1feeding,quickly— easily.  Prices   ' 
$8.S0  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee- 
Tent  on  trial.    Write  for  catalog, 
Standard  Bone  Gutter  Co.Milford,IIaBS.| 


EGGSI 


J 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

5C  Per  SaUare   ~^®  ^^}   guarantee   to   put 
'"'  ■  "■    ""iw**'  »»     any    old     leaky,    worn-out. 


rusty ,tln,lron,steel,  paper,  felt,  or  shingle  roof  In  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition  for  So 
per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 

^■orn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book. 

■  lells  all    about   it.       Write  tor     it    today. 

Ihe  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Oept.  24,  Elyria.  Ohio 


uare  per 

m 


FENCE  tiSS^f^' 

Made  of  HighCart>on  Double  Strength 
[Colled  %\  ire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  riitt.  Have  no  agents.  .Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  87  liclfrlits  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.    Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana 


TTo  attorney's 
fee  until  put« 
enl  iKallowed. 

Write  tor"Jnvent- 
or't  Ouidf." 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  light  that  mskes  and  bums  its 
own  gas  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  "c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  Borvica  with  fJO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.  Every  harner  equal  to  K'O  candlea 
burning  atocs  time.  Think  of  it— brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Yon  can- 
Dot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Over  100  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  Ai-enti  IVantcrt  Etery where. 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  to.,    306    K.  5th  St.,  Caiiton,0. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  boc>klet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

50    Famaee  St.,  Rochester,  N   \. 


Price  from 

$-2 .  00  to 

$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

wiodoffras 


„  f=  Made  of  liijfh  carbon  Steel 'Wire 
^_\.  llorse-hitrh, Bull-strong,  Chick- 
en-tiKlit.  Sold  d.'rect  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  mantifac- 
turers  priceson  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freii-rUt  prepaid.  ICOiiajce 
Cataloyrue  and  price-list  tree. 
KITSELMAN    BROS., 

Bos  21  MUNCEE,  INO. 

■MMBBa—l— B^— —■ 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
aud  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 
1  Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 
lEleetric  Wheel  Co.  Bx95,  Qulncy.  lit. 


I  SPRAY  pumps 


ItAKEOFF, 


lYOURHATTOTHE  MYERS 

YEIRB 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 

ers.     Send  for  cata- 

^H  log  and  prices. 
.JK.  F.  £.  Myera  &BrOj>, 
Aahland,  Ohio, 


BUSHEI^    CRATES. 

Very  best  make  with  beveled  corners,  all  hard  wood, 
made  up,  11  cts.;  in  fiat,  8  cts. 

iull  line  of  Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  smokers,  and 
every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary, and  sold  at  adiscount. 

Honey  and  Beeswax  wanted,  cash  or  trade. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 
"W.  D.  SOPER.      .^      JacKson,  MicH. 
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Oct.  15 


W.  H.  Laws  says," 


If  there  is  a  queen-breeder  who  can  boast  of  better  stock  let  him  trot  out 
the  proof.    Testimonials  enough  to  fill  this  book.    Will  give  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C.  King-,  Washington,  D.  C  .  writes,  "For  two  years  I  have  had  one 
of  your  queens  in  my  apiary.    Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb  honey;  last  season  she  actually 
stored  while  other  colonies  starved.    I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my  three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  fine  breeding  queen;  stock  up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  coming 
season.  Single  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Extra  select  breeders,  $5.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed W.  H.  LAWS,  BeeviUe.  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


Moore's  Long-Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  $1:  fi, 
84.B0;  12,  «S.  Tested,  $1.25;  6,  «6  .^,0. 
Breeders,  $3.00.   Safe  arrival  gar'd. 


W.  H.  RAILS, 


ORANGE.  CAL. 


Queens 


r 

Q 
u 

E 
E 

N 
S 

t 


We  beg  to  remind  our 
customers  the  season  for 
breeding  queens  here  in 
Medina  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  At  present  we 
are  able  to  furnish  all 
grades  by  return  mail. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to 
requeen.  A  young  queen 
is  more  vigorous  than  an 
old  one  in  spring,  and  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  swarm. 

Prices  of  Home-bred 
Italian     Queens 

Untested  queen $1.00 

Select  untested  queen 1.25 

Tested  queen 2  00 

Select  tested  queen . .  3.00 

Breeding  queen 5.00 

Select  breeding  queen 7.50 

Extra  select  "     "  1  yr.old.  10.00 

^/)e  A.  I  ROOT  COMPANY 
Medix\a,       .^  <^       Okio 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers. 

to  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  filled  promptly.  Bees- 
wax and  old  combs  wanted;  cash  or  trade;  109^'  discount 
during  the  month  of  Oct.  on  every  thing  but  cases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted;  write  stating  ho  w  put  up, 
kind,  and  lowest  cash  price  deliverd  in  Watertown.N.Y. 
A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO..  17  Morrison  St ,  WATERTOWN.N.Y. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

PRINDLE      &      WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg,.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


QUCE.NS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepei's'  Re- 
view, Flint, Mich., says :  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $-l;doz., 
$7  50.    Select,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgsin,  Ky. 


ROSE  LAWN  QUEENS 

ABH ASIANS :  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  "  ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  queens,  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00. 

BAN  ATS:  Choice  untested  queens  from  imported 
stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BANATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 

Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip ! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.        H.  ALLEY,  Wenliam.  Mass. 

Taylor's  Strain  Of  Italians  is  the  Best 

Long  tongues  and  goldens  are  the  best  of  honey- 
gatherers;  18  years  a  specialty,  breeding  for  the  best 
honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  a 
dozen;  tested,  $1.00  each,  or  $10.00  a  dozen;  select  test^ 
ed.  $1.50  each.  Breeders,  the  very  best,  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Carniolans  same  price  as  Italians.  Try 
them.  We  sell  nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Bees  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Beeville,  Bee  Co..  Texas. 

If  You    "Want    tHe    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to         '■:  ;: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CooK,  ClaremoBt,  Calif. 

FOB    HIS 

•< Bee-keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notice*  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  colnmns 
at  20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  shonld  not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  jon  mast 
■a;  yon  want  yoar  advertisement  in  the  classified 
oolnmns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted. — A  job  on  a  bee-fai-m  the  coming  season. 
LeRot  Crbach,  Dewitt,  Neb. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wantbd. — Queen-breeder  for  the  East  for  season  of 
1908.  Prefer  a  young:  married  man  who  has  had  at 
least  several  years'  exvierience.  and  is  familiar  with 
modern  methods,  and  who  would  expect  to  continue 
the  engragrement  indefinitely  if  both  parlies  are  satis- 
fied State  experience,  salary  wanted,  and  g-ive  ref- 
erences. Let  the  first  letter  be  clear  and  explicit  on 
CTery  point.    Address  Arthur  Whitman, 

c  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stbbbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

Fob  '=^ALE.— Pecans;  buyers  wanted  for  any  amount 
up  to  carload  lots.    For  prices  write 

R.  W.  Rogers.  Lometa,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — Shipping-cases  for  Ideal  sections  at  re- 
duced prices  on  account  of  overstock. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co  .  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale  —Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapf^s,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baldbidge,  Kendaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Or  will  exchange  for  offers,  two  new- 
stovepipe  Rochester  radiators,  large  and  small  size. 
R.  Don  Mills,  Highland,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— New  60-lb  cans,  used  but  once,  emptied 
without  steam  or  water,  bright  and  clean,  two  cans 
in  a  case;  per  case,  35  cts.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co  , 

Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale.- If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale. — One  two  and  a  half  H.  P.  engine  and 
boiler  in  good  working  order.  Used  not  over  150  days. 
Cost  $150.    Will  sell  for  $70.  J.  W.  Utter. 

Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  —Seeds  of  honey-plants  yellow  and  white 
sweet  clover,  catnip,  motherwort,  cleome  seven-head 
turnip,  Chinese  mustard,  touch-me-not,  wild  cucum- 
ber, etc.;  5c  per  pkg.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— 600  combs  (brood  and  extracting)  in  L. 
frames,  over  four-fifths  wired,  and  built  from  full 
sheets  of  foundation;  also  uncapping-can.  German 
wax-press,  and  two-frame  extractor.  For  prices  and 
particulars  address         H.  A.  Bushbt,  Rydal,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale.— Scotch  Collie  pups  sired  by  Champion 
Ellwyn  Perfection.  Positively  no  pups  sold  under 
$15.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Charles  C.  Schneideb.  North  Detroit,  Mich. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


For  Sale.— Farm  of  70  acres;  tine  location;  good 
buildings;  new  honey-house,  225  colonies  Italiao  bees: 
crop  of  1906,  14,500  pounds  of  comb  honey. 

Wabd  Lamkin,  King  Ferry.  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— Five-acre  tract,  good  house,  barn,  hon- 
ey-house, and  improvements;  some  fruit;  200  colonies 
bees,  all  in  eight- frame  hives;  400  supers.  Bees  aver- 
aged better  than  $6  per  colony  this  year;  fine  climate. 
close  to  city  of  70OO.    For  particulars  address 

L.  C.  McCartt,  Longmont,  Colo. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  Sale.— a  few  fine  barred  rock  cockrels,  $1.25 
each.if  taken  before  Nov.l.  H.J. Avery, Katonah,N.Y. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  bees. 

D.  M.  Howard.  Rossville,  Kan 

Fob  Sale.— About  30  missmated  Italian  and  hybrid 
queens,  at  25  cts.  each. 

W  F.  Stuabt,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale.— 16  colonies  of  bees  in  10-frame  chaff 
hives;  also  two  residences  and  five  lots.    Address 
C.  W.  LiTTLEFiELD,  Remington,  Ind 

Fob  Sale —400  colonies  of  bees;  2  apiaries  in 
Delta.  Colorado;  2  apiaries  in  New  York,  in  the  buck- 
wheat location.       W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 100  colonies  Italian  bees  in  8-frame 
hives.    Will  sell  in  any  quantity.    $4  00  each. 

E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville.  Ala. 

ForSale.— A  few  dozen  1-year-old  tested  Italian 
queens,  60  cts.  each;  2  year  old,  40  cts.    No  one  stock. 
W.  F.  Stuart,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— 30  colonies  of  Carniolan.s— Italian  bees. 
A  fine  strain  of  honey-gath'rers.  In  Langstroth 
brood-chambers.    Will  take  $100  for  the  30. 

W.  L.  WOMBLE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

For  Sale.— 125  colonies  of  bees,  and  fixtures  for 
extracted  honey;  75  two-story  hives;  66  cases  60-lb. 
cans;  also  driving  mare,  single  harness,  and  buggy. 
Ernest  W.  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted. 
California. 


-500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
N.  E.  Milleb,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


Wanted.— A  physician  to  locate  here.  Fine  open- 
ing for  a  good  doctor.  Extra  good  location  for  bees. 
Write  to  Bee-man,  box  73,  Filion,  Mich. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Obel  L.  Hebshisbb. 
301  Huntington  Ave..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.- White  ripe  extracted  honey;  will  pay 
cash.       Geo.  Rauch.  No.  5343  Hudson  Boulevard, 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  BUBNETT.  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago.  111. 
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Wanted.— To  buy  basswood,  clover,  and  amber 
extracted  honey  for  cash.  Best  prices  raid.  Send 
sample,  and  quote  price  delivered  in  Preston 

M.  V.  Facet,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

WANTED. — Fancy  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Send  average  sample  of  extracted  honey, 
aaid  give  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Cbank  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax.    Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— I  will  pay  9  cts.  per  lb.  for  well-ripened 
white-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  f.o  b.  here;  or  will 
sell  sweet-clover  honey  of  like  quality  at  the  same 
price.  B.  Walkeb,  Clyde,  111. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey,  car  lots  or 
less:  paying  8%  ( ts.  F.  O.  B.  Milwaukee  for  extracted 
clover  or  basswood.    Cash  on  arrival. 

E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co.,  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x1  ?i 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  seating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale— Well-ripened  clover  and  buckwheat  ex- 
tracted honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans  and  l.'iO-lb  kegs 
A.  E.  Woodward  &  Son,  Rt.  1,  Rexford  Flats.  N.Y. 

Fob  Sa-LE.— 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Basswood  and  buckwheat  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans  and  200-lb.  kegs. 

W.  L.  CoGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Fine  white  honey,  two  cans  in  case, 
124  lbs.  at  9  cts.  per  lb.;  10  cases.  8%  cts.  Sample,  10 
cts.  I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  New  York. 

Fob  Sale— Extra  quality  clover  and  basswood  ex- 
tracted honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Sta.  A,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

•"HOTCE  Table  Honey  — Direct  from  apiaries,  f.o.b. 
oar.    One  can.  60  lbs.  net,  $4.2.=>:  two  cans.  $8  10. 

Cheek  &  Wallingeb,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Fob  Sale. — Fall  -  gathered  honey,  with  sufficient 
buckwheat  to  give  it  a  buckwheaty  flavor.  In  60-lb. 
oeins.    Sample,  10  cts. 

James  McNeill,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 5000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans  at  11  cts.  per  lb.  by 
the  case,  or  for  the  entire  crop.  Two  cans  in  a  case. 
Cash  to  accompany  order.  This  honey  was  left  on 
the  hives  all  summer  and  is  of  finest  quality. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Raspberry  extracted  honey— thick, ripe, 
rich,  delicious;  been  left  on  the  hive  for  weeks  after 
it  was  sealed;  flavor  unapproachable  and  delightful; 
honey  put  up  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  and  of- 
fered at  ten  cents  a  pound.      W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 

Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Three  tons  of  comb  honey — A  No.  1, 
white,  $4  per  case;  No.  2  white,  $3.50;  amber  or  buck- 
wheat, $3  per  case;  24  Ideal  sections  in  glass-front 
case,  less  than  four-case  lots,  25  cts.  per  case  extra; 
honey  all  well  ripened,  amber  extracted,  in  sixty- 
pound  cans,  two  to  case,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Quirin-the-quben-breedbb,  Bellevue,  O. 

Fob  Sale  —I  have  about  20  cases  of  Uvalde  County 
comb  honey  put  up  in  eo-lb.  cans,  two  cans  in  a  case. 
The  comb  is  well  sealed,  well  ripened,  and  heavy 
body;  excellent  quality;  nearly  pure  catclaw  honey. 
This  is  tbe  honey  that  made  Uvalde  County  famous. 
The  price  for  this  superior  honey  is  only  12%  cts.  per 
lb.    Sample,  10  cts.  E.  Blbckschmtdt, 

Knippa,  Uvalde  County,  Texas. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


Queens.— Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRub,  LaRue.  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.- Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGTN.  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings. 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville,  Ala. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

iTAiiiAN  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 


Maplbwood  Apiary. — Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 


Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
A.  T.  Dockham,  Rt.l,Box95.  Eagle  Bend,Minn. 

Fob  Sale. — Bee-keepers'  supplies.   Write  for  cata- 
log.   Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Fob  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.         E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

SWABTHMOBE  Goldcn-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  Queens.E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore,Pa. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens — my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

ITALIAN  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aiiiso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

GOLDEN-ALL-ovER  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiabibs,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons.  Boyd,  Ky. 
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I  must  say  to  my  friends,  please  do  not  send  me 
any  more  orders  for  queens  this  season,  as  my 
health  is  so  poor  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
que-en-rearing.  Thanks  to  all  my  friends  for  their 
very  liberal  patronage.       W.  W.  Ckim.  Pekin,  Ind. 

Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quikin-the-Quben-Breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


ANGEL'S  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  tine  large  queen  of  either  stra,in  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  COMPANY, 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Rhadame 
Tussah  Silk, 

40c  Yd. 


A  washable  fabric,  a  mixture  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton. 

For  afternoon  dresses  and  evening  costumes, 
for  party  dresses,  it  has  no  rival  among  inex- 
pensive fabrics. 

It  is  27  inches  wide  and  the  patterns  are  neat 
little  jacquard  designs. 

The  regular  price  of  this  material  is  65c. 

We  bought  22,500  yards,  and  the  weaver  will 
not  make  any  more  unless  ihe  retail  price  ad- 
vances over  65c. 

Ctlors  are  champagne,  light  blue,  pink,  nile, 
golden  brown.    There  is  also  black. 

Well  mail  samples  with  pleasure,  but  if  we 
were  in  your  plai-e  we  d  S'-nd  right  awav  for  a 
dress  pattern  of  this  choice  iLexpensive  material. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw. 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.  F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

646  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORD.         ILLINOIS. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  io  the  City  Hall,  Liondon,  Ont.. 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  2.  morning  aad  afternoon  sessions. 
An  interesting  time  is  expected. 

E.  T.  Bbainard,  Sec. 


I  write  to  say  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  holding  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Bee  keepers'  Association  in  the  audience-room  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  lostruciion  in  the  new 
State  capitol  building,  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  October  30 
and  31.  There  will  be  a  room  f.  r  exhibition  purposes, 
and  an  audience-room  adjoining.  If  the  exhibitors 
desire  they  may  ship  their  material  in  my  care.  The 
headquarters  will  be  the  Uoiced  States  Hotel  on  Mar- 
ket St  ,  which  will  give  special  rates  of  $1,25  and  $1,50 
per  day.  H.  A.  Surface 

Oct.  11.  Economic  Zoologist. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Bee  keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Ha'Tis- 
burg,  Oct.  29,  the  day  before  the  National,  ini  the  capi- 
tol building.  The  first  session  will  convene  at  1  p  m., 
and  be  d>^voted  to  bu-iness.  In  th^;  evening  there  will 
be  an  informal  meeting  without  any  fixed  program- 

The  National  and  the  United  States  Hotels  and  the 
Hershey  House  have  offered  to  accommodate  those  at- 
tending the  convention  for  $1..50  cents  per  day.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  entertain  the  ladies  for  75  cents  per 
day.  Owing  to  the  unsfjttled  rate  conditions  no  reduc- 
tion in  railroad  fare  will  be  granted  to  us  this  ytar. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  bees  There  will  be  exhibits  of  honey,  and 
all  are  invited  to  contribute  to  them. 

Franklin  G.  Fox,  Sec. 

205  Ninth  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANOTHER     BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION    ORGANIZED. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  13,  1907,  in  the  booth  of  the  apiari- 
an display  of  H.  S  Duby,  at  the  fairground  of  Kan- 
kakee Co.,  met  several  bee-men  and  organized  the 
E  istern  Illinois  and  Western  Indiana  tJee-keepers' 
Association,  to  h-ild  a  two-days  convention  in  Kanka- 
kee some  time  in  December.  J  Roberts,  of  Watseka. 
was  elect'  d  pres  dent  and  Ray  Ensinger,  of  Kanka- 
kee, secretary.  Members  of  the  Kankakee  Business 
Men's  Commercial  Club  tendered  the  use  of  their  fine 
hall  free  of  charge.  The  memuers  of  the  committee 
expect  to  make  this  convention  equal  to  the  North- 
western io  attendance  and  importance.  Reduced  rates 
will  be  securtd  at  hotels,  and  a  committet^  on  recep- 
tion will  be  appointed.  Parties  desiring  information 
should  write  to  either  of  the  offi  'ers  named,  or  to  the 
undersigned.  H.  S.  Ddby  St.  Anne,  111. 


r 


IT  IS  JUST  OUT 


A 


Root's  ABC  in  German 


We  have  just  been  informed  by  our 
printers  that  the  work  of  printing  the 
A  B  C  of  Hee  Culture  in  German  has  been 
finished,  and  that  in  a  few  days  1000  cop- 
ies will  be  in  our  hands  for  distribu'ion. 
The  price  is  $2  postpaid.  Send  in  you  r  order 
now  if  you  wish  a  copy  hot  from  the  press. 


A.I.RootCo.,Medina,0 


^ 


AND  ALL  AGENCIES 


J 


TtXCUSED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 
^U  1\3  ^i^  ARE  FROM  ^J^ 

The  Mugler.£ncravinc  Co. 

MUGLER,  BLD'C._  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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DISAPPOINTED  AGAIN. 

We  have  been  still  further  disappointed  and  de- 
layed in  the  delivery  of  a  car  of  glass  honey-jars,  No. 
■25  and  Simplex.  Some  oi-ders  are  beginnioK  to  move 
direct  from  the  factory  on  No.  25,  which  are  in  stock 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  and  will 
soon  be  on  hand  here.  The  Simplex  are  delayed  for 
want  of  caps  which  the  factory  is  having  no  end  of 
trouble  in  making,  aecc-ding  to  their  reports  to  us. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

It  would  seem  as  though  our  call  for  seed  of  sweet 
clover  was  a  little  late  in  the  season,  especially  for 
the  yellow  variety,  which  matures  earlier  than  the 
white.  So  far  we  have  heard  from  only  two  parties 
having  white  sweet- clover  seed  to  offer,  and  none  of 
yellow.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  those  who  have  this  vari- 
ety have  not  saved  any  seed,  as  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  both  kinds.  We  have  not  yet  secured 
enough  of  either,  and  trust  some  of  our  readers  have 
seed  to  offer  or  know  of  some  avail  ible.  If  so,  let  us 
hear  from  you  with  sample  and  price. 


CHANGES  IN   PRICES  FOR   1907-8. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  list  prices.  During  the  past  season 
we  have  worked  off  our  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  plain 
sections  so  that  from  this  date  forward,  until  further 
notice,  the  price  on  B  grade  or  No.  2  plain  sections 
will  be  25  cents  per  1000  higher  than  the  rate  given  in 
our  catalog. 

We  cut  out  the  dozen  ?ate  on  No.  30  wire  on  spools, 
and  increase  the  5-lb.  coils  to  $1  00  each. 

B.  P.  S.  paint  for  hives  is  advanced  to  $1.75  per  gal- 
lon; 90  cts.  per  Vz  gallon;  50  cts  a  quart;  30  cts.  a  pint. 

Painted  wire  cloth  is  advanced  to  254  cts.  per  foot 
for  cut  pieces;  2  cts.  in  full-roll  lots.  Galvanized 
wire  cloth,  8  mf  sh.  is  advanced  to  8  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  very  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  printed  on  enameled  paper,  is  advanced 
to  $\.bO  postpaid;  $1.25  with  other  goods  by  freight  or 
expiess.  The  new  edition  will  not  be  completed  till 
November.  Half-leather  editions  will  be  $2.00;  full 
leather,  $2.50. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  over  30  per  cent  in 
material  for  bee-veils,  and  new  prices  are  adopted  as 
follows:  No.  1,  all  silk  tulle  veil.  90  cts.;  No.  2,  cotton 
tulle  with  silk  face,  60  cts,;  No.  3,  all  cotton  tulle,  50 
cts.;  No.  4,  mosquito-bar  veil,  30  cts.;  bee-hat,  30  cts.; 
silk  luUe  per  yd.,  60  cts.;  cotton  tulle  per  jd.,  25  cts.; 
mosquito-bar,  per  piece  of  8  yds.,  75  cts.  No  change 
in  globe  veil. 

EARLY-ORDER  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  early-order 
cash  discount  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance,  or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  supplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  fort  handed  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  coming  season. 

The  loUowing  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
eash  orders  for  bee-keepers'  supplies,  subject  to  the 
(♦onditions  below: 
For  cash  sent  in  October,    deduct    5  per  cent. 
]|       "  "      November,      "         iVz 

December,      "         4 
"       "  "      January,  "         SH    " 

February,        "         3 
March.  "         2i4    " 

"      April,  "         2 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing art  cles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
Shan  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early-or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,   Bingham  smokers.  Porter   bee-es- 


capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
queens,  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  general  catalog. 


A    TREE-LOVER'S    BOOK. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  newly  published 
book  which  we  believe  is  destined  to  occupy  a  unique 
place  in  the  literature  of  North  American  trees.  The 
full  title  of  this  volume  is  "  Handbook  of  Trees  of  the 
Northern  Slates  acd  Canada,"  and  it  is  all  that  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  for  good  weight.  The  author 
and  publisher  is  Mr.  Romeyn  B.  Hough,  Lowville,  N. 
Y.,  who  has  already  achieved  a  national  reputation 
for  his  meritorious  "American  Woods."  The  idea 
underlying  this  new  book  on  trees  is  to  convey  a  large 
part  of  ihe  information  by  means  of  pictures,  and  this 
has  been  accomplished  very  hapv»ily  and  beautifully. 
There  are  still  some  who  believe  that  photography 
has  nothing  to  do  with  art;  but  these  unbelievers 
would  have  to  revise  their  opinion  if  they  should 
carefully  examine  the  illustrations  in  this  book.  Trees 
lend  themselves  splendidly  to  pictorial  illustration, 
and  the  book  now  before  us  shows  how  well  it  can  be 
done.  It  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  best  sense.  North 
America  is  famous  for  its  many  beautiful  (and  at  the 
same  time  valuable)  trees;  and  any  one  not  conver- 
sant with  them  will  be  pleasurably  astonished  at  the 
number  and  beauty  of  our  American  forest-trees.  Ex- 
cept in  the  tropics  there  is  nothing  like  them. 

To  the  bee-keeper  a  book  of  this  kind  has  a  charm- 
ing interest;  for  many  of  the  trees  here  descri  ed  are 
familiar  nectar-producers.  For  example,  the  follow- 
ing liberal  honey-yielders  are  illustrated  and  de-scrib- 
ed: Willows,  elms,  magnolias,  tulip-trees,  sweet-gum, 
plane-trees,  wild  apples,  red-buds,  coffee-tree,  yellow- 
wood,  locusts,  sumacs,  hollies,  maples,  basswood  (or 
linden),  tupelos,  rhododendrons,  laurels,  sourwood. 
persimmons,  catalpas,  tigworts,  and  some  of  lesser 
note.  Now  that  we  are  close  up  to  a  timber-famine 
these  trees  become  more  important  than  before;  and 
truthful,  accurate  information  as  to  the  habits,  range, 
rate  of  growth,  and  general  value  of  our  native  trees. 
is  more  desired  than  ever.  As  a  rule,  ev  n  farmers 
who  are  familiar  with  most  of  these  trees  are  noi,  well 
infurmed  as  to  their  value  and  habits  Even  ihe  lum- 
bermen are  not,  and  much  remains  to  be  kncn. 

Two  things  of  vast  imporiance  have  been  discover- 
ed in  rtcent  years:  Pirst,  that  many  trees  cao  be 
grown  yery  closely,  and  that  they  grow  fast  when 
properly  planted.  Then,  too,  we  have  learned  to 
know  just  where  each  tree  will  grow  well  and  to  the 
best  advantage  by  carefully  studying  its  haiiits.  This 
forms  a  rural  education  in  itself,  well  worth  having  ; 
and  if  you  are  a  country  resident  it  is  a  sort  of  dis- 
grace not  to  know  the  trees.  With  Mr.  Hough's  book 
you  may  soon  learn  to  recognize  and  name  correctly 
the  trees  of  your  neighborhood,  and  begin  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  them. 

Some  of  them,  of  great  beauty,  you  will  want  for 
your  dooryard  and  around  the  farm,  and  probably 
your  wife  will  be  as  keenly  delighted  with  this  vol- 
ume as  you  will  be,  causing  you  to  adorn  the  old 
homestead  with  these  charming  additions  to  the  land- 
scape—trees.  It  will  give  a  new  zest  to  treeplant- 
ing.  The  illustrations  of  the  tree  itself,  the  fruit,  the 
leaves,  the  bark,  and  even  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
should  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  name  proper- 
ly the  trees  of  his  locality,  thereby  adding  very  con- 
siderably to  his  stock  of  scientihc  knowledge.  For 
teachers,  therefore,  we  s  ould  think  the  work  indis- 
pensable. The  price  is  high  ;  but  it  is  a  large  book, 
handsomely  bound,  with  fine  paper,  and  all  done  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  printer's  art.  W.  K.  M. 

We  can  supply  this  book  at  publisher's  price.  $8.00. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


BASSWOOD-TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Up  to  the  present  date,  Oct.  11,  we  have  had  no 
frosts  sufQcient  to  make  the  leaves  fall;  but  we  expect 
them  to  come  very  soon  now.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
drop  we  are  in  the  habit  of  shipping  basswood-trees. 
Perhaps  spring  planting  would  be  preferable  to  fall 
planting;  but  as  the  basswood  is  a  very  hardy  tree  I 
think  if  they  are  put  out  with  ordinary  care  at  any 
time  during  the  fall,  winter,  or  spring,  when  the 
ground  is  not  frozen,  few  should  fail  to  grow.  In  our 
locality  we  very  seldom  have  the  ground  frozen  up  so 
but  that  we  can  ship  trees  readily  any  time  during 
November;  and  sometimes  we  can,  during  a  thaw. 
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take  them  up  more  or  less  during  December.  We  are 
now  ready  to  ship  such  sizes  and  at  prices  as  are  given 
in  the  table  below. 

Per  10     Per  100 


.30 
.35 


$2  00 
2,25 
5.00 
We  would 


One  foot  and  under,  each       -       .05 

The  above  by  mail,  "       -       -  .08 
One  to  five  feet.  "  -       .10        .7i 

They  had  better  go  by  mail  or  express 
not  recommend  sending  them  by  freight,  although 
when  carefully  packed  we  have  had  them  grow  after 
being  out  of  the  ground  for  several  weeks.  I  think 
trees  not  over  five  feet  high  gve,  as  a  rule,  better 
satisfaction  than  larger  ones,  and  the  expense  of  ship- 
ment is  very  much  less  on  little  trees. 


SASHES  FOB  HOTBEDS,    COLD-FRAMES,    AND    LITTLE 
GREENHOUSES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  think  of  giving  some 
protection  to  plants  and  flowers  that  are  to  be  winter- 
ed over;  and  there  is  not  only  pleasure  but  profit  in 
seeing  stuff  grow  all  winter  long.  With  a  few  sashes 
you  can  make  a  cold-frame  that  will  grow  lettuce,  cab- 
bages, and  a  lot  hardy  stuff  without  any  beat;  and 
when  you  get  ready  toward  spring,  with  fermenting 
stable  manure  you  can  get  both  pleasure  and  profit 
from  the  hot-beds.  With  a  dozen  sashes  or  less  you 
can  make  a  greenhouse  opening  out  from  your  ci  liar 
so  you  can  grow  vegetable-plants  and  other  things; 
and  with  present  prices  for  almost  every  thing  grown 
under  glass  you  can  make  a  profitable  investment  of 
your  time  on  stormy  days,  and  even  keep  your  hired 


help  busy  that  would  otherwise  be  unemployed.  Any 
one  who  does  just  a  little  in  the  way  of  market-gar- 
dening should  have  some  sashes  and  start  a  little 
greenhouse.  Now,  I  have  just  sent  for  samples  (so  as 
to  be  up  to  date)  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  pat- 
terns of  hot-bed  sashes  to  be  found  in  and  around  our 
largest  cities:  and  while  we  are  making  them  of  late 
of  cypress,  the  best  wood  in  the  world  for  the  purpose, 
our  prices  are  still  unchanged.  We  keep  constantly 
ifl  stock,  ready  to  ship,  sashes  both  in  the  fiat  and 
nailed  up. 

PRICES  OF  OUR  LATEST  IMPROVED  COLD  FRAMES  OR 
HOT-BED  SASH  MADE  OF  CYPRESS. 

Price  of  one  sash,  in  the  flat,  for  sample,  without 
glass,  90  cts.;  5  in  the  flat,  85  cts.  each;  lo  in  the  flat, 
80  cts.  each.  Glass,  8xi0.  just  right  for  the  above. 
$2  90  per  box  of  90  lights:  5  boxes,  $2.80;  10  boxes,  $2.70. 

Sash  put  up,  no  glass  or  paint.  10  cts.  eat-h  extra;  10 
cts.  each  extra  for  eai  h  coat  of  paint,  and  $1.15  each 
extra  for  glass  set  in  place,  making  the  sash  put  up, 
painted  two  coats,  and  filled  with  glass,  at  $3  25  each 
in  lots  of  5.  The  risk  and  freight  charges  are  so  much 
more  shipped  put  up  with  glass  that  we  do  not  recom- 
mend you  to  order  this  way,  and  we  can  not  well  pack 
less  than  five  safely. 

We  would  not  advise  shipping  a  less  number  than 
five;  but  if  you  take  our  advice  you  will  have  all  your 
glass  sash  shipped  in  the  flat.  In  this  case  they  go  as 
fourth-class  freight;  whereas,  all  complete  they  will 
have  to  go  as  first-class,  and  some  roads  rate  them  as 
double  first-class. 


Awards  in  Photographic  Contest. 


In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  our  prize  conte.st  for  photographs  relating  to  bee-keeping 
the  following  awards  have  been  made: 


AAVARDS. 


Class  A. 


Class    D. 

First.— D.  L.  Bloeher,  Pearl  City,  111. 
First. — (Foreign)  Eugene  F.  Mason,  Haiti. 
Second.— (Foreign)  Joseph  Baptiste.    Haiti. 
Third. — (Foreign)  E.  Anthony,  New  Zealand. 

Class    £. 

First. — Walter  Garabrant,  Chester,  N,  J. 
Second. — Joseph  Peterson,  Clover,  Utah. 

Class  H. 

First. — (series)  J.  S.  GilhUan,  Newark,  Del. 

Class  I. 

Second. — John  D.  Blair,  Arminto,  Ky. 

Class  J. 

First. — (Foreign)  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  England. 
Second. — C.  B  Peterson,  Chicago,  111. 
Third. — George  Fenton,  Pine  Island,  Minn. 
Fourth.— (series)  Charles  G.  Macklin,  Mor- 
rison, 111. 
Fifth — William  Thompson,  W.Koxbury, Mass. 
Sixth. — Scott  W.  Jackson,  Dundee,  Mich. 

We  hope  there  has  been  no  oversight  in  any  way.  We  are  disappointed  in  not  being 
able  tO' award  the  full  list  of  prizes  in  each  class.  In  some  there  are  very  few  entries,  and 
in  others  the  photographs  were  so  poor  that  we  could  not  make  any  award  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  smaller  interest  in  this  than  in  some  of  the  previous  contests,  we 
may  have  another  to  announce  next  year;  but  whether  one  is  announced  or  not,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  get  really  nice  photographs  of  any  subject  relating  to  bee-keeping,  at  any  time, 
and  will  pay  fair  prices  for  the  same.  If  any  error  is  discovered  in  the  awards  we  shall 
be  glad  to  make  the  matter  right  on  hearing  from  the  interested  party. 

1907  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  will  be  mailed  to  prize-winners  as  soon  as  the  books  are  com- 
pleted, probably  within  two  or  three  weeks.     Other  prizes  will  be  sent  at  once. 

U/te  A.  I.  Root  Company. 


First. — W.  W.  Lawrence,  Centerville.  Texas. 

First. —  (Foreign)  E.  Bondonneau,  Paris. 

Second. — Henry  Schmieder,   Koxboro,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Second. — (Foreign)  J.  Rlnaldo,  Italy. 

Third.— Charles  M.  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fourth. — (Foreign)  A.  Demieere. 

Fifth.— (Foreign)    O.  R.  Bostock,  New  Zea- 
land. 

Class    B. 

First. — Rev.  Dr.  Wagner,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Sixth. — Irving  H.  Childs,  Benson,  Vt. 

Class    C. 

First.— W.  E.  Patterson,  E.  Springfield,  Pa. 
Second. — (Foreign)  St.  Mai'y's  Abbey,  Eng. 
Third. -W.  A.  Stewart,  Elkin,  Pa. 
Fourth. — Rev.  A.  J.  Kline,  Bi'ainard,  Neb. 
P'ifth. — D.  Meuser,  Elmwood,  Ontario,  Can. 
Sixth. — J.  S.  Giltiilan,  Newark,  Del. 
Seventh. — Barnard  Cummings,  Chicago,  111. 
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Oct.  15 


Bee-Breeding' 

A  bee-book  iKat's  different. 


Yes,  really.  It  attacks  this  subject,  of  such  vital  interest  to  bee-keepers,  in  a  way 
that  no  other  book  does.  Every  bee-keeper  should  have  a  copy.  Dja't  think  that, 
because  you  do  not  rear  queens,  you  do  not  need  the  book.  It  doesn't  tell  how  to 
raise  queens— other  books  do  that..  If  you  have  but  a  colony  of  bees  it's  valuable 
to  you. 

It's  a  beautiful  little  book— art  cover  and  ludia-tint  paper  printed  in  two  colors. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  it  all  the  way  round;  or  if  for  any  reasou  after  you  get  the 
book  and  look  it  over  you  don't  think  it's  worth  the  price  I  will  refund  your  money . 

CONTENTS 


THE  IDEAL  BEE. 
The  necessity  of  a  fixed  standard. 

THE  PROBLEM. 
Going  into  details  of  the  question. 

ENVIRONMENT. 
The  basic  law. 

HEREDITY. 
An  important  subject  briefly  touched. 


SELECTION. 
How  to  attain  your  ideals. 

CROSSING. 
Making  clear  some  points. 

NUTRITION. 
Explaining  how  d  ^veloptnaat  is  effected. 

CORRELATION. 
Explaining  how  to  judge  unseen  qualities. 


HONEY-PLANTS.— A  closely  related  problem. 


te:,stimonia.i^s 


Bfar  Mr  Green: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  26th  inst.  and  also  the  copy  of  your  little 
book,  "Bee-breeding."  for  whicti  I  wish  to  thank 
you.  Thf'  book  should  help  arouse  more  interest 
in  a  branch  of  apiculture  loug  neglected  by  the 
masses  and  but  little  touched  by  speci  lists. 

Providence, R.I  ,Sept.28.     Arthur C.  Miu^eb. 

My  Bear  Mr.  O  e<-n:—l  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  excellent  little  book,  "Bee-breeding."  It 
is  good,  both  from  a  '  cientific  and  from  a  popular 
standpoint.       Yours  very  truly, 

Phof  L.  B.  Walton. 
Department  of  Biology.  Kenyon  College, 

Gambler,  O.,  September  13. 

De  ir  Mr.  G-reen: — Since  you  were  here  yesterday 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  book 


entitled  "  Bee-breeding,"  and  write  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  thoughtfulness  in  handing 
me  a  copy  of  it,  and  to  comnliment  you  on  the 
work  in  preparing  the  manuscript,  and  on  the 
way  in  which  you  have  had  it  so  attractively 
bound.  It  covers  a  field  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
altogether  too  much  neglected;  for.  as  you  say, 
"  We  need  better  bees."  Yours  very  truly, 
Medina,  O.,  Sept.  5.  Arthur  L.  Botdbn. 


D'ar  Sir  —Your  handsome   little   book  is  re- 
ceived, and  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  the  "  finest 
yet"  brought  out  in  the  intt-rest  of  the  honey-bee. 
I  shall  place  the  gem  among  my  trt^asures. 
Yours  io  apiculture. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Sept.  12.         Swabthmobb. 


Price  25  cts.  postpaid. 

For  sale  by  supply-dealers  everywhere;  or  address  the  author, 

vStepHen  N.  Green, 

Box  QO, 
Medina,         .  .  .  .  .  OHio. 

The  trade  supplied  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


PROMPT  '  SHIPMENTvS 

If  you    are    in   a   rush   for  supplies   at  present,  send  us  your  orders.     We  have   a 

Lar^e   Stock   of   R.oot   Company's   Supplies 

on    hand    to    till    orders    promptly.     Also    a 

Fine  :  IvOt  :  of  :  Italian  :  Queens  :  and   :  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  and  full  colonies.     Send  for  our  40-page  catalog. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co..  High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


STEEL  ROOFING  $1.50 

Most  economical  and  durable         Tf  ^"^^"^ 

rooting  known. 

Kasy  to  put  on,  requires  no  tools    but   a  hatchet  or 
hammer.      With   ordinary   care   will    outlast    any  othi 
kind.     Thousands    of    satisfied    customers    evervwlii  i 
have  proven  its  virtues.     Suitable  for  coverint;  aiu 
buildint;.  Also    best      for     Ceiling      and    Sidin  • 

rire-proof  and  Lightning-proi-f.  Cheaper  and 
more  last  in  j,'  tliMn  shint-'lcs.  Will  not  taint  rainwater 
Makes  your  bulidins  cooler  in  summer  and  warmi  i 
in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  New.  ^1  .SO 
is  our  jirice  for  our  Ko.  15  Grade  of  Flal  Semi-Hard 
ened  Steel  Rooting  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  \i\ 
wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  Corrugated 
like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  by  24  in.  lonj 
91 -73.  For  250  per  square  additional  we  will 
furnish  sheets  6  and  S  feet 
Ceiling   per   sq.    92.00. 

WE    RAY    THE 


PER  100 


long.     Steel    Pressed  Brick    Siding    per  Sq     92.00        1 

Also  furnish   Standing  S(  .im   and     \"  Crimind    Booting 


FREIGHT 


I    fc>t(  ( 1   Bi  aded 
Vt    the  so    prites 


to  all  points  ta>t  oi  Coloiado  except  Okla.,  Tex  and 
liid.  Ler.  Quotations  to  other  points,  on  aiqilication 
Satisfaction  guaranteed   or  money  refunded. 

;)ti  ship  this  rooting  to  any  one  answering  this  Ad 
(  .  O.  ]).,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us 
!:>  percent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash:  balance 
to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not 
found  as  represented,  vre  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.C.  6.  688  .  Lowest 
prices  on  Koofing,  Eave  Troughs.  Wire,  Pipe.  Fencing, 
Plumbing,  Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything 
needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home. 

WE   BUY  OUR  GOODS   AT  SHERIFFS'  AND 
RECEIVERS'    SALES 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPfl^JY,  Thirty-Fifth  and   Iron  Sts..    CHICAGO. 


F»  ra" «"« FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  rangre  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Oircet  to  Ar^u  •* 


TRAOE.-MAPK      PEGISTEPEO 

at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  from  S.5  to  $40,  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers* 
jobbers' and  mldcfiemen's  profits.  Vou  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
tCtg\  n_,.^  Ar»nM.r«m<nl  You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 
OOU  UayS  HpprOVai  exceptionally  high  quality.  Uade  of  the  best  pig  iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best, 
equipped  stove  factories  In  the  yvorkl.  Kvery  Kalamazoo  is  carefully  inspected  and  we  know  It  is  _ 

right.  If  not.  you  get  your  money  back  without  a  quibble.  You  cannotgeta  better,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  extra  you  pay.  Wliy  notsaveall  the  dealers'  prolit?  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  41  6.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal- 
amazoo  Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  line  is  coraiilete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
'.houses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,      iWanufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


FALL  SUPPLIES 


FOR 


Every  thing  you  want:  all  made  by  us  in  our  own  factories — at  lowest  prices. 

The  American  Bee-keeper  (published  17  years),  a  monthly  at  50  cts. 
a  year.    Sample  copy  and  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

The  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

NEW  GOODS!    BIG  STOCK! 


NEW  WAREHOUSE 


ROOT'S  GOODS 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


LOW  FREIGHT 


Every  Thing  tor  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.  Beet  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once, 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.   Catalog  sent  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  241  Buil  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


A  4-per-cent 
. . .  Investment 


mITH  the  money  absolutely  safe 
and  always  available  is  an  ideal 
disposition  of  individual  savings. 
This  bank  accepts  deposits  in  any 
amount,  and  pays  four  per  cent  interest 
— compounded  every  six  months. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods  and 
management,  and  explains  the  advantage 
of  our  simple  banking-by-mail  system. 


Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 

Assets  ^ver  One-half  Million 


tH^ SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

--  BANK  COMPANY    — 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzbr,  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzbb, Cashier. 


ROOT 

GOODS 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best  ?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7th  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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A  part  of  the  apiary   of  W.  AV.  Lo'wrapce.   Cenier*'ille,  Texas.    The  hives,  a  hundred 
in  all,  are  shaded   by  peach  trees  and  castor-oil  plants. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0.,U.  S.  A. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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HONEY 


QUR   CASES  are  the 
non-drip  "Root Qual- 
ity "kind.    Also  can  sup- 

ply  you  with  glass  and 

^^""^^^^^"■^^^■^^^^^^^^^      tin  packages  for  extract- 

PACKAGES  BUY  NOW 

^^^mt^^mam^^m^^^^      FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

and  get  four  and  one-half 
per  cent  cash  discount  for  cash  orders  in  November.  We  will  quote 
you  prices  on  the  goods  you  will  need  for  next  season.  Get  your 
goods  ready  through  the  winter  before  the  rush  in  the  spring. 
C    We    carry    the    Danzenbaker    Hive,     the    Comb-honey    Hive. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


REDFORD,  ^  ^ 


MICHIGAN 


<K><><><><><><K>-OHD<K><)-0<)-OK><><><H>0 


GREAT 

FIRE  SALE 


On  account  of  a  recent   fire  which 

slightly  damaged  our  stock  of  goods, 

we  are  closing  out  all 

POULTRY  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 
AT  A  10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  order  any  supplies 
which  you  will  need  for  next  sea- 
son's use.  Make  up  your  order  and 
deduct  10  per  cent.  Goods  guaran- 
teed to  be  as  good  as  new,  except 
hives  are  discolored  on  outside. 
Don't  delay,  as  they  are  going  fast. 
Willexchange  supplies  for  honey  and  wax 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


European  Bee-keepers! 

Save  Time 
and  Expense 

by  sending  direct  all  your  orders 
and  correspondence  to  our  exclu- 
sive agent  for  the  European 
continent  and  its  colonies.     .     . 

EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

142  FAUBOURG    -    ST.  DENIS,  PARIS 

Prompt  Service 
and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. .  .  . 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 
for  .  .  . 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

Honey!  Who  Wants  Honey ? 

We  have  just  received  several 
carloads  of  water-white  sage  hon- 
ey, the  finest  that  can  be  produced, 
put  up  in  6o-lb.  cans,  two  to  a  case. 
We  have  also  several  cars  comb  hon- 
ey in  stock,  white-clover  and  alfalfa. 

If  in  the  market,  state  quantity  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices. 

C.  H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  I  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Nov.  1 


Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  BULKS  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

•Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
c6mb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

'No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
c6lor,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  listed  below  are  Intended  to  represent,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and 
beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  men- 
tioned. Unless  otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which 
sales  are  being  made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  produc- 
ers direct,  to  the  retail  mercliant.  When  sales  are  made  by 
commission  merchants,  the  usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten 
per  cent)  cartage,  and  freight  will  be  deducted,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  often  a  cliarge  for  storage  by  the  commission 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to 
the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other  charges,  are 
eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

Zanksville, — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  hooey, 
both  comb  and  extracted.  Though  large  consignments 
of  western  honey  are  being  received,  the  marliet  thus 
far  has  been  but  slightly  depsessed.  For  No.  1  to  fan- 
cy white-clover  honey,  producers  are  receiving  from 
the  jobbing  trade  here  16  to  17,  and  for  best  clover  and 
raspberry  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  9  to  10,  delivered. 
Jobbers  and  commission  men  are  receiving  from  the 
retail  grocery  trade  19  to  20,  net  weight,  for  fancy,  and 
18%  to  19  for  No.  1  comb:  extracted,  11  to  12%;  29  cash 
or  30  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies  is  offered  for  bees- 
wax. But  little  wax  is  sold  on  this  market  in  a  whole- 
sale way.  While  small  lots  bring  frequently  40  to  45, 
larger  quantities  can  be  unloaded  only  at  a  great  re- 
duction from  these  prices.      Edmund  W.  Pierce, 

Oct.  18.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


Cincinnati.— The  receipts  of  both  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  have  fallen  off  considerably  within  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
shortness  of  the  honey  crop  throughout  the  country 
excepting  the  far  West.  Many  carloads  of  Western 
comb  honey  have  been  placed  upon  this  market,  which 
has  weakened  the  demand.  Quote  our  fancy  comb 
honey  at  16  to  17%.  The  demand  for  extracted  honey 
is  exceptionally  good.  We  are  offering  our  fancy 
water- white  extracted  honey  in  barrels  and  cans  at  10 
cts.;  amber  in  barrels  at  6  to  7%,  according  to  the  qual- 
ity. For  choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt,  we 
are  paying  30  cts.,  delivered  here. 

The  Fhkd  W.  Muth  Co., 

Oct.  15.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Indianapolis. — The  demand  at  this  market  is  prin- 
cipally for  white-clover  honey.  A  deluge  of  alfalfa 
honey  is  being  distributed  here,  and  dealers  are  nerv- 
ous lest  the  deluge  of  Western  honey  should  break 
the  market.  High  prices  thus  far  have  not  been  a 
detriment  to  prompt  sales.  Fancy  white  comb  sells 
to  the  retail  grocery  trade  in  lots  of  one  to  five  cases 
at  19  to  20  cents  per  pound,  actual  weight.  Finest  ex- 
tracted in  live-gallon  cans  sells  from  11  to  12  cents  per 
pound.  Alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honeys  sell  at  slight- 
ly lower  prices.  Beeswax  is  offered  frerly,  and  sells 
for  $35  per  100  pounds.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Oct.  19.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

St.  Louis. — There  is  no  change  in  our  honey  market 
since  our  last  of  the  10th.  The  receipts  are  more  lib- 
eral, however.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white 
comb  honey,  17:  No.  1,  16:  amber,  15  to  16;  broken  or 
defective  honey  sells  at  considerably  less,  and  is  diffi- 
cult to  place.  Extracted  white  in  cans.  8  to  8%:  amber 
color,  7%  to  8  in  barrels:  in  half-barrels,  one  cent  less 
per  lb.  Beeswax  firm  at  29  for  choice  pure;  all  impure 
and  inferior,  less.      R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

Oct.  19.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Albant.— Comb  honey  is  steady;  and  although  re- 
ceipts are  increasing  we  do  not  look  for  much  change 
in  prices.  Fancy  white  comb,  16  to  17;  No.  1, 15  to  15%; 
No.  2,  14%  to  15;  buckwheat  and  mixed,  14.  Extract- 
ed, receipts  very  light  so  far,  and  prices  high.  White, 
8  to  8%;  light  amber,  7%  to  8.  There  is  a  particularly 
good  demand  for  buckwheat  and  dark  extracted  at  7% 
just  now.    Beeswax  steady  at  32.    H.  R.  Wright, 

Sept,  12.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. — The  demand  is  active  at  present  with  in- 
creasing receipts.  No.  1  to  faacy  white  comb  honey 
brings  17  to  18;  the  discolored  (if  travel-stain  only) 
brings  quite  as  much.  The  crooked  and  mixed  colors, 
from  2  to  5  cts.  less;  amber  grades  do  not  sell  well,  as 
the  honey  is  dark  when  cut,  yet  a  light  amber  of  good 
flavor  brings  15  to  16,  with  dark  grades  2  to  3  cts.  low- 
er.   Beeswax,  30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Oct.  18.  Chicago,  111. 

Kansas  City. — The  supply  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey  is  fair,  demand  good.  We  quote:  No.  1,  white 
comb,  24-section  cases,  $3.50;  No.  1,  amber,  $3  25;  No.  2 
white  and  amber,  $3,00;  extracted  white,  8%;  amber, 
7%  to  8.    Beeswax,  25  to  28. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co. 

Oct.  19.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Schenectady.— Receipts  have  been  somewhat 
larger  during  the  past  week;  many  producers  are  com- 
plaining about  not  getting  their  shipping-cases  yet,  so 
we  look  for  the  free  arrival  of  stock  the  rest  of  this 
month.  No  change  in  prices.  We  could  place  some 
fancy  white  in  tall  sections  to  good  advantage. 

Chas.  MacCulloch, 

Oct.  19.  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 


St.  Paul.— This  market  is  cleaned  up;  offering  20 
cts.  for  No.  1  white  clover.  W.  H.  Patton, 

Oct.  19.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WHAT  HAS  MUTH  GOT  NOW? 


Genuine 
Orange-blossom  Honey. 


Genuine 

Black-sage  Honey. 

(  All  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  each) 


Genuine 

White-clover  Honey. 


and  Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-section  cases,  averaging  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 
You  better  write  for  prices:  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  on  our  hands. 

THE    FRED    W.    MUTH    COMPANY, 


51  WALNUT  STREET. 
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New  York.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  grades 
of  honey.  Arrivals  are  now  coining  in  more  freely: 
and  in  good-sized  lots,  and  fird  ready  sale  at  good 
prices.  Fancy  sells  at  from  16  to  17c;  No.  1,  at  15; 
No.  2.  white,  at  14;  dark  and  buckwheat,  at  12  to  13c. 
Extracted  also  in  good  demand,  with  sufficient  supply, 
principally  from  California.  We  quote  water  white 
at  9c;  white  sage,  at  SVi;  light  amber,  at  8;  dark  and 
amber,  at  7  to  IVa,  according  to  quality  Southern 
und  West  India  honey,  in  barrels,  at  from  70  to  80c 
per  gal.,  according  to  quality.    Beeswax  quiet,  at  29 

to  30c.  HiLDBETH  &  SEGKLKEN, 

Oct.  24.  New  York. 

Cincinnati.— The  market  here  for  white  clover  ex- 
tracted is  bare.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  white 
extracted  honey,  selling  in  cans  from  9H  to  10  cts. 
No.  1  white  clover  comb  honey  at  17  cts.;  alfalfa  at 
16^,  Amber  extracted,  from  6  to  6H  cts.  Market  is 
good.    Beeswax  sells  here  at  30  cts. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Oct.  23.  Cincinnati,  O. 

San  Francisco.— Stocks  of  honey  here  are  very 
light,  and  the  visible  supply  is  small,  with  no  large 
lines  arriving.  The  market  is  very  firm,  with  prices 
as  quoted  last  week.  Light  ^mber,  extracted,  7  to  7%; 
water- white  comb,  16  to  17;  white  comb,  15;  water  white, 
extracted,  8  to  8J4.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Oct.  12.  

Philadelphia.— The  sales  of  honey  have  been 
quite  active  in  this  market  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  We  quote:  Fancy  comb  honey,  wholesale,  17 
to  18c;  No.  1  white,  15  to  16;  amber,  14;  extracted 
honey,  water-white.  7^  to  8;:  amber,  6^;  dark,  6:  bees- 
wax, 30.  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  han- 
dle on  commission.  Wm,  A.  Sblseb, 

Oct.  25.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Buffalo. — White  clover  honey  is  very  scarce  in 
this  market;  very  little  has  come  in  so  far  this  sea- 
son. There  is  not  a  big  demand  for  it,  although  any 
that  arrives  sells  at  very  good  prices,  and  cleans  up 
on  arrival.  Buckwheat  is  in  good  demand,  but  mixed 
is  slow  sale,  or  any  good  honey  that  does  not  show  up 
well.  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  honey,  17  to  18.  No. 
2;  13  to  15.  buckwheat,  12  to  13;  No,  1  white  extracted, 
7^  to  9;  No.  1  dark,  6^  to  7%;  beeswax,  28  to  30. 

W.  C.   TOWNSEND, 

Oct-  26.  Buffalo,  N  Y, 


Unusual  good  demand  for 

Honey 

this  season.  We  invite  your  correspond- 
ence, and  your  consignments  of  both 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  and  Bees- 
wax. Commission  5  per  cent.  Liberal 
cash    advances    and    prompt    returns. 

H.  R.  WRIGHT, 


ALBANY,  N.  V. 

Estab.  1875. 


Highest  Market  Price 

I    for  your  Honey,    i 
A,  H,  DOOLITTIE,  1 80  Periy  SI„Buffalo,N,Y, ! 


Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 
205  La  Salle  St.,    Chicago,  Illinois. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

266-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


I  WILL  BUY  YOUR 

HONEY 

for  cash.    Send  sample,  and  mention  quality, 
style  of  package,  and  price. 

ONE  CAR   OF  ALFALFA  HONEY 
WANTED. 

NI.V.FACEY, Preston,  Fillmore  Co..  Minn. 
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POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNKAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7^  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JONES. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  poetpaid,  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


$53,70O 

Made  by  0-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO 

combii&atioiik 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 

We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
dally.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "O-HI-O' ' 
Is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
SO  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstuflfs. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"  cooke:r  CO. 

908  Jefferson|Av.,:Toledo,  O. 
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and 


Combination 
Club  Offers. 


Last  season,  without  intending  to  show  any  partiality,  a  premium  list  was  issuedfin 
the  interest  of  subscription  work.  A  wide  choice  of  books  and  papers  on  bee-keeping, 
poultry-raising,  fruit  culture,  and  kindred      _^.^_^___i^.^______^^^__.^^^ 


subjects  was  open  to  any  one  who  could 
devote  a  little  leisure  time  in  securing 
Gleanings  subscriptions,  either  new  or 
renewals. 

ONE  RESTRTCTION-that  a  renewal 
for  ones  self  did  not  entitle  the  send%r  to  a 
premium — caused  an  occasional  protest. 


Fair  to 
Every  one 


During  the  season  1907-8,  both  old  and 
new  subscribers  may  secure  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
and  choice  of  any  of  the  following  books, 
papers,  or  articles,  by  sending  a  small 
additional  amount  to  subscription  price, 
as  specified  under  terms  of  the  offer  which 
meets  his  needs.  We  feel  certain  that 
these  offers  will  be  appreciated  by  all, 
especially  by  any  who  may  have  felt  that 
the   list   last   season  was  too   restrictive. 


Offer  No.  1  B.— A  B  c  op  bee  culture 
(1907  edition),  postpaid,  and  Glbanings  one 
year,  for  $2.25.  This  edition  of  A  B  C  will  be 
ready  to  mail  about  November  1. 

Offer  No.  2  B.— how  to  keep  bees,  post- 
paid, and  Gleanings  one  year,  for  $1 50.  A 
handbook  for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness 
and  honey,  and,  incidentally,  for  money.  It  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  more  extended  manuals, 
such  as  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Offer  No.  3  B.— forty  years  among 

THE  BEES,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

Offer  No  4  B.— standard  root  smok- 
er, postpaid,  and  Gleancngs  one  year,  $1.85. 
One  of  the  best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle 
and  construction. 

Offer  No.  5  B.— what  to  do  and  how 

TO  BE  HAPPY  WHILE  DOING  IT.  by  A.  I. 
Root.  This  book  postpaid,  with  Gleanings  one 
year,  $1.35. 

Offer  No.  6  B.— a  copy  of  MINK-TRAPPING, 
postpaid  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.30.  The 
methods  published  are  those  of  experienced 
trappers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Offer  No.  7  B.— a  copy  of  FOX-TRAPPING, 
postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1,30.  A  book 
of  instructions  tellintr  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison, 
and  shoot.    A  valuable  book  for  trappers. 

Offer  No.  8  B.— BEE-GLOVES.  One  pair  of 
cloth  bee-grloves.  with  or  without  fingers,  with 
Gleanings  one  year,  $1.35,  postpaid. 

Offer  No.  9  B.-One  fountain  pen,  post- 
paid, with  Gle-vnings  one  year,  $150.  Price  of 
pen  alone  is  $1.00;  not  equal  to  pens  sold  at  $2.50 
and  up,  but  as  good  a  pen  as  we  can  find  for  $1.00. 

Offer  No.  I O  B.— a  year's  subscription  to 
Gleanings  and  THE  AMERICAN  BOY,  $1.65. 

Offer  No.    II    B.  — deadfalls  and 

SNARES.  (Just  the  book  for  trappers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  and  the  country  boy  who  wants  to 
know  the  different  ways  of  capturing  fur  bearing 
animals  of  all  kinds).  This  book,  postpaid,  with 
a  year's  subscriiHion  to  Gleanings,  $1  30 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  30  cts.  per  year  additional. 
Foreign  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  m  cts.  per  year  additional. 
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THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 

Have  you  read  our  advertisement  of  the  Youth's 
Companion?  If  you  have  not,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  all  good  American  boys  and  girls  read  this  fa- 
mous journal.  No  matter  what  station  in  life  fre 
children  of  America  may  be  placed  in,  they  all  read 
the  Y  uth's  Companion  on  a  common  level ;  and 
their  parents  read  it  too. 

The  subject-matter  of  its  pages  is  so  carefully  se- 
lected that  we  never  heard  of  a  complaint  from  any 
one  about  the  reading-matter.  Equally  great  care 
is  used  in  selecting  the  advertisements,  so  that,  ta- 
ken all  together,  it  may  be  used  as  a  model  for  all 
young  people's  napers  for  all  countries  as  well  as 
ours  where  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  by  way  of  a 
birthday  or  Christmas  present  than  a  subscription 
to  this  periodical.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  if  the 
recipient  will  appreciate  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  so  go  ahead  if  you  wish  to  present 
something  nice  to  a  bright  young  niece,  nephew, 
cousin,  or  young  friend.  ,,     ..         ,  ..v. 

You  probably  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
time  when  you  received  as  a  Christmas  present  a 
year's  subscription  from  Uncle  John  or  somebody 
else;  and  how  eagerly  you  looked  forward  to  the  ar- 
rival every  week  of  the  weekly  number ! 

On  the  principle  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  we  hope  all  who  should  do  so  will 
go  and  do  likewise.  Keep  the  practice  up.  It  is  a 
good  one.  To  the  older  folks  who  wish  to  keep 
young,  nothing  better  can  be  thought  of  than  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  Youth's  Companion;  and  not  for  next 
year  alone,  but  for  all  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

THE    AMERICAN    BOY. 

There  have  been  many  journals  for  boys  started  of 
late  years,  many  of  which  have  died;  but  one  which 
had  striking  merit  in  it  has  succeeded  in  creating 
for  itself  a  unique  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  boys. 
We  allude  to  The  American  Boy,  advertised  else- 
where in  this  journal. 


We  have  watched  its  steady  growth  for  some 
time  past  with  pleasure,  as  it  has  a  clean  moral  tone 
about  it  which  is  commendable,  and  yet  it  is  a  real 
boy's  paper,  full  of  adventure  and  dash.  No  molly- 
coddle business  is  allowed  in  The  American  Bov- 
The  result  is,  it  has  a  fine  circulation,  and  it  desires 
more;  hence  our  offer  to  club  with  it  at  $1.65.  If  you 
are  looking  around  for  a  real  boy's  paper  which  is 
all  right  in  every  way  we  beg  to  suggest  this  peri- 
odical, as  in  this  way  it  does  not  cost  much,  and  yet 
it  fills  the  bill  for  a  truly  boy's  paper,  such  as  a  live- 
ly healthy  boy  hankers  after.  You  may  let  the  boy 
himself  be  the  judge,  and  send  for  a  sample  copy. 

A  boy  likes  pluck  and  grit,  and  the  stories  in  The 
American  Boy  have  plenty  of  both  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  rowdy  or  rough.  It  caters 
also  to  the  boy  who  wants  to  invent  and  make 
things,  and  most  boys  want  to  do  that.  Please 
consider  the  offer  made,  and  decide  soon,  because 
the  average  boy  does  not  appreciate  long  wants.  No 
boy  is  made  that  way.  Perhaps  you  will  leave  the 
consideration  of  the  offer  to  him  as  suggested.  You 
can  take  Gleanings  while  he  takes  The  American 
Boy,  and  then  we  believe  every  thing  will  be  satis- 
factory all  around. 

The  celebrated  firm  of  mill-makers,  Wilson  Bros. , 
of  Easton  Pa.,  have  again  placed  their  usual  adver- 
tisement with  us  this  season.  This  concern  has  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  its  mills,  which  are  made 
for  many  purposes.  They  have  large  factories,  and 
are  perfectly  reliable  in  every  way,  so  that  no  one 
need  hesitate  to  do  business  with  them  at  long 
range.    Their  catalog  is  always  sent  for  the  asking. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  reader  will  find  the 
advertisement  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  a  con- 
cern which  buys,  for  spot  cash,  whole  trainloads  of 
honey.  Such  a  company  as  this  hardly  needs  any 
introduction  to  our  readers;  and  we  hope  that  any 
subscriber  who  has  honey  to  sell,  of  the  particular 
kinds  which  they  use,  will  at  once  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  them. 
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(and  the  X  Y  Z  as  well ). 

IT  is  only  two  years  since  we  undertook  to  revise  a  new  edition  of  our  ABC,  num 
bering  15,000  copies;  yet  the  general  advance  along  all  the  lines  of  bee-keeping,  and 
the  demand  for  the  ABC,  have  been  so  great  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  com- 
pletely over  our  work  again  and  issue  another  edition,  larger  and  better  than  the  last. 


A  COMPLETE  REVISION. 

When  we  started  on  the  work  of  revising  the  ABC  book  we  had  no  intention  of  submitting  it  to 
any  great  changes,  more  particularly  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  out,  as  the  old  edition  was  nearly 
exhausted.  But  as  the  work  of  revision  progressed,  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  extensive  alterations 
and  additions— so  much  so  that  the  book  itself  will  be  considerably  larger.  To  meet  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter illustrations  we  had  to  provide  a  higher  and  more  expensive  grade  of  paper.  These  two  factors 
compelled  us  to  raise  the  price  of  the  new  edition,  for,  as  most  bee-keepers  are  aware,  the  A  B  C  is  sold 
on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 

PRACTICALLY  A  NEW  WORK  ON  BEES. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  staff  of  Root  experts  we  have  been  assisted  by  W.  K.  Morrison,  who  has 
entirely  rewritten  many  of  the  articles  having  to  do  with  the  scientific  side  of  bee-keeping,  besides  read- 
ing and  editing  much  of  the  other  work  as  it  went  along.  Mr.  Morrison  has  traveled  over  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  almost  every  island  in  the  West  Indies,  a  large  portion  of  South  America,  and  also 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Europe,  so  that  the  new  ABC  will  be  world-wide  in  its  application, 
and  sectional  ideas  largely  eliminated.  While  the  new  book  is  American  in  its  make-up  from  start  to 
finish,  in  no  sense  can  it  be  termed  local  to  this  country,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  as  useful  to  a 
bee-keeper  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  West  Indies,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Europe,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  countries,  as  it  has  been  found  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States. 

VERY  PRACTICAL. 

In  doing  this  the  practical  side  of  bee-keeping  has  not  been  slighted;  on  the  contrary  we  have  kept 
the  dollar  and  cents  side  of  the  bee-business  constantly  in  view,  for  we  recognize  the  fact  that  bee- 
keeping must  be  made  to  pay  or  it  ceases  to  exist. 

LARGER  THAN  BEFORE. 

While  the  new  edition  is  larger  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  in  no  sense  padded  with  useless  material; 
on  the  contrary  much  of  the  work  is  necessarily  condensed  after  the  manner  of  an  encyclopedia.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  average  bee-keeper  has  not  a  superabundancelof  time  on  his  bands,  and  we 
have  tried  to  meet  his  views  of  the  matter. 

THE  NEW  PURE-FOOD  LAW. 

In  conformity  with  the  changes  now  going  on,  new  articles  on  sugar,  honey,  glucose,  and  nectar 
have  been  provided;  also  others  on  the  law  of  bees,  and  foul-brood  laws.  These  features  alone  are  valu- 
able. 

HONEY-PLANTS. 

The'  question  of  honey-plants  is  very  important  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  locality  for  bees,  and 
this  has  been  carefully  rewritten,  in  many  cases,  so  that  the  beginner  in  most  parts  can  get  a  fair  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  his  locality  for  bee-keeping.  In  every  case  the  scientific  name  accompanies  all 
common  names  of  honey-plants,  so  that  the  information  conveyed  will  be  found  useful  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

QUEEN-BREEDING. 

As  the  readers  of  Gleanings  are  fully  aware,  rapid  strides  are  being  made  all  along  the  line  in 
scientific  queen-breeding,  and  the  usual  article  on  this  subject  has  been  reoastfto  suit  the  times. 

MAKING  AND  RENDERING  WAX. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  improvements  have  been  recently  effected  in  this  department,  neces- 
sitating an  entire  change  in  this  subject.  Mr.  H.  H.  Root  has  written  this  after  much  study  and  many 
experiments. 

POWER-DRIVEN   EXTRACTORS. 

These  have  been  dealt  with  under  the  subject  of  "  Extracted  Honey,"  so  that  the  owner  of  such  an 
outfit,  or  the  bee-keeper  who  desires  to  get  one,  will  have  the  necessary  information  at  his  elbow  at  all 
times. 

DISEASES  OF  BEES. 

So  much  has  been  learned  about  the  inner  workings  and  origin  of  bee-diseases  that  this  is  absolutely 
new  in  this  edition.  While  the  article  under  this  head  is  necessarily  brief,  it  covers  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  it  now  stands.  E.  R.  Root,  the  editor-in-chief,  has  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  this  so 
that  the  average  bee-keeper  can  thoroughly  understand  it. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has  always  been  famous  for  its  illustrations,  which  are  calculated  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  average  bee-keeper,  making  him  more  determined  than  before  to  excel  in 
his  chosen  pursuit  or  avocation.  Price  $1.50  postpaid;  $1.25  by  freight  or  express,  not  prepaid.  For 
sale  by  all  booksellers  and  supply  dealers. 
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Co 1400 
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Co 1400 
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Poultry  Supplies. 

Conkey,  G.  E 1409 

Humphrey 1400 

Industrious  Hen  Co . . .  1401 
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Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position.  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  inside  cover  pages  50  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  60  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  6  per  cent. 

Cash  discount.  If  paid  in  10  days,  8  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


Save  Freight  on  Your  Roofing,  and  Save  One-half 
the  Dealer's  Price  by  Buying  from  the  Factory. 

Everybody  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
Gordon.  Van  Tine  Co.,  of  Davenport.  Iowa,  have 
taken  the  final  step  which  enables  people  to  get  good 
roofing  at  one-half  the  price  charged  by  local  deal- 
ers and  other  concerns  for  lumber  and  other  roofing 
material.  This  reliable  and  progressive  business 
house  has  established  warehouses  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  United  States— Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Mem- 
phis, Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Henceforth, 
when  a  man  orders  roofing  from  Gordon,  Van  Tine, 
it  will  be  shipped  to  him  at  once  from  the  nearest 
warehouse,  at  an  enormous  saving  in  freight 
charges  for  the  customer.  The  public  ought  to  ap- 
preciate this  accommodation,  for  it  is  really  the 
consumer  and  not  Gordon,  Van  Tine  that  is  directly 
benefited  by  getting  such  a  big  reduction  in  freight 
rates.  If  interested  in  the  roofing  question  send 
for  a  copy  of  the  free  Gordon.  Van  Tine  roofing 
book,  which  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  roofing, 
and  which  they  send  to  any  one  in  the  United 
States  who  sends  his  name  and  address. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  withjher  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
dae  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world."— ^.  I.  Boot,  in  Gleanings,  July  1,  1906. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons^  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin  "in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded  to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 
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MR.  MOORE'S  STATEMENT. 

To  give  you  the  report  of  an  advertiser  new  in  the  field,  having  no  former  results  on  which  to 
base  his  conclusions,  would  not  be  so  convincing  as  the  evidence  from  one  who  has  had  years  of  experi- 
ence. .        ^        , 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  one  of  the  best  queen-breeders  of  this  country,  has  been  usmg  the  columns  of 

Gleanikgs  in  season  for  about  26  years.  Four  years  ago  he  said:  "As  a  result  of  my  advertising  in 
Gleanings  I  have  customers  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  several  foreign  countries.  My  adver- 
tising in  Gleanings  has  paid  me  exceedingly  well."  Wishing  to  know  whether  he  still  considered  his 
advertising  as  profitable  as  formerly  we  made  an  inquiry  recently  to  which  we  received  a  letter  in  reply 
as  shown  below. 


The  RearioR  of  Ital- 
ian Queens  a 
Specialty 


o'-^'CE  OF    J.   P.    MOORE, 


PRACTICAL    APIARIST 


DescriptiveCircul.irs 
and  Price  List  Free 
to  all  Applic.inis 


MORGAN.    KY 


M 


Dear  Sir     :     Yours  of       // ^    ^nrlminj  f .  received.     Please  accept  thanks.  • 

-^^^'^'Z/^.^a^-^L^      '>>'tt/   'ynyn^cry^    cn^cX^t^t^    /'^-'^c^!*-^-^—   <x  C-Mx.1^ 
-^^Li^C^^    ^7'T^/C<yv-t/    Zti^P-'i^^     J^  A^Ay^^^i^tL^ 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Moore's  use  of  and  success  with  Gleanings  advertising  is 
not  that  of  a  transient  advertiser,  but  it  has  been  a  paying  investment  for  him  year  after  year.  It  is 
representative  of  a  large  class  of  substantial  advertisers  in  many  different  lines.  The  readers  o^ 
Gleaning.s  who  patronize  so  liberally  a  queen-breeder  who  sells  his  product  at  good  prices  are  natu- 
rally good  buyers  of  other  products  as  well. 

If  you  have  reliable  articles  to  advertise,  try  the  columns  of  Gleanings,  circulation  35,000 
copies,  rates  20  cts.  per  line,  $280  per  inch.  Do  not  expect  to  get  into  our  columns,  however,  unless  you 
have  reliable  goods  and  can  give  evidence  that  you  can  serve  our  readers  satisfactorily.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  those  using  advertising  space  with  us  get  such  results.  Better  send  your  reservation 
for  space,  but,  for  further  information,  address 
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Our  Clubbing  Offers! 


Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  1  year.  .  $1.00 

Tlie  Hunter-Trad- 
er-Trapper 1  year   1.00 

Total  .  .    .$2.00 
BOTH  FOR 


^M 


$1.50. 


THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
GROUP— 

The  Delineator, 

McClure's  Magazine, 

World's   Work, 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

COMBINED  PRICE, 


$3.75. 


Canadian  postage,  $1.90 
extra  per  year. 

Foreign  postage,  $3.88 
extra  per  year. 


The  Garden  Magazine 

(two  years). 

The  Farm  Journal 

(two  years). 

Garden  and  Farm 
Almanac 

(one  copy). 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

(one  year), 

CLUB  RATE, 

$2.65. 

Canadian  postage,  $1.30 
extra. 


The 

American 


Boy 


A  Profusely  Illustrated   Monthly  for 
BOYS. 

Without  Question  the  Most  Enter- 
taining and  Practical  Magazine  in 
the    World  for   Young  Americans. 

COVERS  IN  COLORS. 
36  'Pages,  size  of  Ladies' Home  Journal. 

Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  Strate- 
meyer,  Tomlinson,  Trowbridge,  Mun- 
i"oe,  Shute,  and  others,  the  best  writers 
for  boys  in  the  world. 

Departments  relating  to  all  Boy 
Hobbies,  edited  by  experts. 

It  preaches  the  religion  of  "  DO," 
and  not  that  of  "  DON'T." 

Is  doing  more  for  the  Uplift  and 
Encouragement  of  Boys  than  any  other 
agency. 

Approved  by  parents  and  educa- 
tors. Boys  (250,000  of  them)  every- 
where enthusiastic  for  it. 

The  subscription  price  of  The 
American  Boy   is   $  1 .00   per  year. 


The  American  Boy  ( 1  yr.)     . 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  ( 1  yr. 
Total 

BOTH  FOR  $1.65 

Address  ^ 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 


Address  ail  orders  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,    ::  ::     MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Gleariing's  in  Bee  Culture 

PREMIUM   OFFERS 


CONDITIONS 

The  following  offers  are  self-explanatory  in  most  cases.  Their  purpose  is  to  induce  both  present  and 
prospective  subscribers  to  interest  others  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Please  Observe  Carefully  tHe  Follo^ring  General  R.u.les 

1.  Trial  subscriptions  are  offered  only  for  uniform  time  of  six  months,  and  must  in  each  case  be  a  new 
name— that  is,  the  name  of  some  one  who  has  not  been  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings  during  the  preceding  year. 
One  sending  in  a  trial  subscription  for  himself  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

2.  Any  one,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not,  may  take  advantage  of  the  offers  given  on  this  page  by  comply- 
ing with  given  conditions,  except  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  a  premium  for  his  own  renewal  unless  he  sends  two 
or  more  subscriptions  besides  his  own.  It  then  counts  the  same  as  th  ^  name  of  any  other  renewal  he  may  send, 

NOTK.— We  have,  however,  provided  a  list  of  CLUBBING  OFFERS  and  COMBINATIONS, 
including  Gleanings,  which  we  are  very  glad  to  extend  to  our  old  subscribers.  In  those  offers  a 
renewal  for  oneself  may  be  sent;  and  by  making  payment  of  additional  postage  required,  a  book  on 
bee-keeping,  subscription  to  some  other  paper,  or  something  in  the  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies,  may 
be  secured  for  an  amount  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  regular  subscription  price  of  Gleanings.  (For 
more  detailed  information  see  page  1357.) 

3.  Please  note  that  our  premiums  are  divided  into  three  classes  as  follows:  For  six  months'  trial  sub- 
scriptions (new  only);  for  new  yearly  subscriptions;  for  yearly  renewals  (for  some  one  else). 

4.  Premiums  should  be  claimed  when  orders  are  sent.  Please  order  your  premium  as  numbered  and  let- 
tered, and  also  specify  the  article  or  articles  desired. 

5.  All  former  premium  offers  are  canceled  at  this  date. 


Fox*    Ne-w    Six    MontHs' 
Trial   Subscriptions 

CEE  Rule  1  given  above.  As  many 
*^  premiums  may  be  claimed  as 
you  send  subscriptions.  A  sub- 
scription to  one  of  the  papers  will 
apply  to  either  new  or  renewal 
subscription  to  that  paper. 

Premium  IC.  For  one  trial  sub- 
scription we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  three  months. 

Premium  2C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  News  and  a  copy 
of  Prof.  Holden's  Corn  Book,  post- 
paid. 

Premium  3C.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Farm  Journal 
(Philadelphia). 

Premium  4C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Premium  5C.  One  copy  of  "Child 
Training,"  an  excellent  little  book 
by  one  who  is  herself  a  lover  of 
children,  and  whose  life  work  has 
been  teaching  in  primary  grades. 

(The  next  five  premiums  are 
books  in  the  Swarthmore  Library.) 

Premium  6C.  One  copy  of  "In- 
crease. "  The  first  of  the  series. 
Any  one  desiring  to  enlarge  his 
apiary  should  learn  the  Swarth- 
more way. 

Premium  7C.  One  copy  of  "Baby 
Nuclei."  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating 
queens  has  created  a  stir  in  the 
queen- rearing  business.  From  this 
booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct. 

Premium  8C.  One  copy  of  "Com- 
mercial Queen-rearing."  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarth- 
more method  of  queen-rearing  in 
regard  to  cell-getting. 

Premium  9C.  One  copy  of  "  Sim- 
plified Queen-rearing."  It  tells  the 
honey-producer  how  to  rear  queens 
by  the  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little 
money  and  little  trouble,  giving  an 
effective  and  economical  plan  for 
the  bee-keeper  who  works  for 
profit. 

Send  all  stib- 


Premium  IOC.  One  copy  of 
"Forcing  the  Breeding-queen  to 
Lay  in  Artificial  Cell  Cups."  This 
little  book  is  fully  explained  by  its 
title;  and,  though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  small  book  by  some,  it 
contains  important  information  of 
great  value  to  a  queen-breeder, 
which  can  not  be  obtained  else- 
where. A  queen-breeder  must  have 
it.  It  says  the  last  word  on  this 
great  subject  of  queens. 


For    Ne'w    Yearly    Stib« 
scriptioxxs 

A  NY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
■**  miums  may  be  selected  for 
each  new  yearly  subscription  sent 
to  us  with  $1.00.  As  many  pre- 
miums may  be  claimed  as  you  send 
subscriptions.  If  a  subscription  to 
one  of  the  papers  is  selected,  it 
will  apply  to  either  new  or  re- 
newal subscriptions  to  that  paper. 
Premium  1.  For  one  new  yearly 
subscription  sent  to  us  with  $1.00 
we  will  send  Gleanings  to  your 
own  address  one  year,  or  one  Style 
D.  Gleanings  binder;  postage  15 
ots.  extra. 

Premium  5.  How  to  Keep  Bees, 
one  copy,  cloth-bound,  by  Anna  B. 
Comstock;  postage  10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  6.  One  Doolittle's 
Queen-rearing,  cloth-bound;  post- 
age 10  cts. 

Premium  7.  One  Langstroth  on 
the  Honey-bee,  revised ;  postage  15 
cts. 

Premium  8.  One  Forty  Years 
Among  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C-  C.  Mil- 
ler; postage  10  cts. 

Premium  9.  One  Standard  Root 
smoker;  postage  25  cts. 

Premium  10.  One  fountain  pen, 
postpaid ;  as  good  as  any  $1.00  pen 
on  the  market. 

Premium  11.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  leather  color,  to  be  sent 
at  our  convenience  during  the  sea- 
son of  1908. 


For      R.ene'wal      Yearly 
Subscriptions 

CEE  condition  under  Rule  2  given 
*-'  above.  Any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing premiums  may  be  selected  for 
each  renewal  yearly  subscription 
for  S07ne  one  else,  sent  to  us  with 
$1.00.  If  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  papers  is  selected,  it  will  apply 
to  either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  IIC.  One  copy  of  any 
of  the  following  books,  the  pub- 
lisher's price  of  which  is  50  cts: 
Poultry-house  and  Fixtures  ;  Arti- 
ficial Incubating  and  Brooding; 
The  Chick  Book;  Eggs  and  Egg- 
farming;  Plymouth  Rocks.  Leg- 
horns, Asiatics;  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Turkeys,  Bantam  Fowls. 

Premium  12C.  Either  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  described  in  our 
book  catalog ;  The  A  B  C  of  Straw- 
berry Culture;  The  A  B  C  of  Potato 
Culture. 

Premium  13C.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  Southern  bred,  to  be 
sent  at  our  convenience  in  season 
of  1908,  when  we  have  a  surplus. 

Premium  14C.  For  a  renewal 
yearly  subscription  (not  your  own) 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscrip- 
tion six  months,  or  send  you  a 
Gleanings  binder.  Style  C,  post- 
age 10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  15C.  One  Junior  Root 
smoker;  postage  20  cts.  extra. 

Premium  16C.  One  pair  cloth 
bee-gloves  with  or  without  fingers; 
postage  7  cts. 

Premium  17C.  One  Porter  honey- 
house  escape,  postpaid. 

Premium  18C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  American  Poultry 
Journal. 

Premium  19C.  One  copy  of  any 
of  the  following  boo  Us:  Fox-trap- 
ping; Mink-trapping;  Deadfalls  and 
Snares  (a  book  on  trapping);  Big- 
gie Horse  B@ok ;  Biggie  Flerry 
Book  ;  Biggie  Cow  Book ;  Biggie 
Pet  Book  ;  Biggie  Orchard  Book. 

Premium  20C.  One  copy  of 
"What  to  Do  and  How  to  be  Happy 
while  Doing  It,"  by  A.  I.  Root. 
Postpaid. 


scrlptf^^s  to  S>^e  A,  I,  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  OHio 
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SomeGoodOffersforYou 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  on  July  1,  1907,  was  changed  from  a  16-page 
weekly  to  a  32-page  monthly,  at  25  cents  a  year.  September  1st  the  yearly 
subscription  price  was  placed  at  50  cents,  which  is  very  low  indeed  when  you 
consider  what  the  Journal  is.  It  is  now  in  its  47th  year — the  oldest  bee-paper 
in  America.  We  want  you  to  see  a  copy  of  it;  if  you  have  not  already 
seen    it,    send   us    a   postal-card   request   at    once    and    we    will    mail    it. 

A  Few  Special   Combination  Offers 


1.  One  Untested  Standard-bred  Italian 
Queen  (in  Sept.  or  Oct  ),  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year — both 
for  only  one  dollar.  (Queen  alone,  60  cts. ) 

2  An  Ideal  Hive-tool  (postpaid)  with 
Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for  only 
60  cents.     (Tool  alone,  30  cents. ) 


3.  One  Queen  clipping  device  (by  mail) 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for 
only  60  cents      (Device  alone,  25  cts.) 

4.  Ten  Bee  and  Teddy  Bear  Souvenir 
Postal  Cards  (by  mail)  with  Bee  Journal 
one  year — all  for  only  60  cents.  ( LO 
cards  alone,  25  cents. )         Address 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  COMPANY, 


118  W.  Jackson, 


Chicago,   III. 


Is  the  Time 


TO  LAY  PLANS  FOR  NEXT  SEASON. 

Before  yOll  plsm*  investigate  the  merits  of  our 
Divisible  Brood-chamber.  4-^  4!-  4!-  4>-  There  is  NO 
DOUBT  of  the  shallow  hive  giving  better  results  in  con- 
trol of  swarming  and  the  securing  of  FANCY  COMB  HONEY. 

6>6c  A.  I.  Root   Compariy 

Syracuse,     j^    j^    j^    j^      Ne^r  YorK 
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THE 'YOUTHS 
COMPANION 

THE  BEST  PAPER  FOR  FAMILY  READING. 

New  Subscribers  who  send  $1 .75  at  once  for  The  Companion  for  1908 
will  receive  eight  issues  Free  {see  offer  below). 


IT  COMES  EVERY  WEEK  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


The  Contents  of  the  52 
issues  for  1908  will  include: 

250  Good  Stories 

—  Serial  Stories,  Stories  of 

Character,  Adventure 

and  Heroism. 

350  Articles 

Sketches  and  Reminis- 
cences by  Distinguished 
Men  and  Women. 

1000  Notes 

on  Current  Events,  and 
Discoveries  and  Inven- 
tions in  Nature  and 
Science. 


2000  One = Minute  Stories 

Bits   of   Humor   and    Miscellany,    the  Weekly   Health 
Article,  Timely  Editorials,  the  Children's  Page,  Etc. 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

Who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  (or  mentions  this  publication)  at 
once  with  $1.75  for  The  Companion  for  1908  will  receive 


FREE 


The  eight  issues  of  The  Companion  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1907. 
The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Holiday  Numbers. 
The  Companion's  4-Leaf  Hanging  Calendar  for  1908  in  full  color. 
Then  The  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1908— a  Library  of 
the  Best  Reading  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family. 


Send  for  Free  Sample  Copies  and  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1908. 


THE    YOUTH'S   COMPANION 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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If  goods    are    ivanted    ctuicR»    send    to    Pouder. " 
Establisked   1889 


S>6c  Foresig'ht  of  the 
Busy  Bee. 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


The  industry  and  thrift  of 
the  bee  has  for  so  long  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  moraHsts 
and  philosophers  that  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to 
cite  bee-men,  of  all 
people,  to  the  ex- 
ample of  their  own 
tireless  little  workers. 

And  yet  the  discount 
of  4  1-2  per  cent  that 
I    am    offering  upon 
cash  November  busi- 
ness is  an  investment 
that  would  turn  away 
any  bee  out  of  its  course  if 
it  understood  it.     And  therein 
the  bee  would  teach  a  lesson 
that  a  lot  of  bee-men  need, 


though  they  may  not  realize  it. 
I  carry  a  full  line  of  bee-sup- 
plies, including  Root's  goods  at 
Root's  prices,  and  the  special 
November  discount 
applies  to  almost  the 
entire  line.  Send 
for  catalog. 

I  pay  the  highest 
market  price  for  bees- 
wax. Send  by  freight 
or  express  according 
to  the  size  of  the  ship- 
ment. 
If  you  wish  to  pur- 
chase finest  white-clover  ex- 
tracted honey  in  5-gallon  cans, 
write  for  my  monthly  quotations 
of  Indianapolis  honey  market. 


Bee-keepers,  when  in  Indianapolis,  are  invited  to  call 
and  inspect  my  fine  stock  of  up-to  date  supplies,  honey, 
beeswax,  and  so  forth.  No  trouble  to  show  goods 
whether  you  wish  to  purchase  or  not.  Location  three 
blocks  N.  E.  of  postoffice,  and  a  street-car  or  interurban 
car  passes  my  door  every  forty  seconds. 


Walter  *$.  Pouder. 


513-515   MassacKtxsetts   A,venue,   Indianapolis*  Ind. 


IN 

bit  CULTURE 


Published  by  Th«  A.  I.  Koot  eomp^ny,  Iledlaa,  Ohio 


E.  R.  Root,  Editor      A.  L.  Boyden,  Advertising  Mcr 
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Caucasian  blood  is  recommended,  p.  1310, 
to  get  queen-cells  started.  The  only  Cyprian 
colony  I  ever  had  would  start  perhaps  three 
times  as  many  cells  as  Italians.  Are  Cauca- 
sians better  cell  starters  than  Cyprians ?  [No, 
Caucasians  are  not  as  good  cell- builders  as 
Cyprians;  but  they  are  much  better  than 
Italians.— Ed.] 

Abram  Titoff  makes  some  good  comments 
on  the  plural-queen  system,  p.  1328;  but  that 
it's  against  the  laws  of  nature  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection.  On  the  same  ground  we 
ought  not  to  fill  brood-frames  with  worker 
foundation  to  limit  drone  production.  But 
the  one  point  that  makes  the  plan  appeal  to 
me  he  utterly  ignores.  //  it  will  prevent 
swarming,  I  want  two  queens  in  every  hive, 
nature  or  no  nature. 

That  ideal  bottom-rack,  p.  1324,  Fig.  2. 
I  said  I  had  nut  tried  it,  and  I  was  a  little 
afraid  that  a  space  of  |  inch  under  bottom- 
bars  was  too  much.  I  was  also  afraid  that 
the  bees  might  gnaw  any  thing  so  thin  as 
separator  stuff.  I  tried  a  few  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  am  happy  to  report  they  are  a  per- 
fect success.  Do  you  realize  that  it's  quite 
an  item  to  have  an  air-space  two  inches  deep 
under  bottom-bars  all  summer  long,  and  yet 
no  building  down? 

Mr.  Editor,  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for 
being  back  at  your  work  "with  renewed  vig- 
or" (p.  1308),  but  please  repress  that  vigor 
just  a  bit  so  as  to  last  longer.  I  don't  want 
you  to  go  dead  yet,  just  as  prohibition  all 
oyer  the  land  seems  to  be  «'oming  in  sight. 
[Ye  editor  is  going  slow,  noivsiihstandiDg 
the  doctors  at  the  hospital  .sai<J  he  made  a 
"star   recovery."    He   suffered  no  pain  to 


speak  of  after  the  operation;  the  second  day 
had  a  back  rest,  in  a  week  was  walking 
around,  and  on  the  tenth  came  home.  Yes, 
we  should  like  to  live  a  little  longer  to  wit- 
ness the  good  times  that  are  coming,  not  only 
in  material  progress  but  in  morals. — Ed.] 

My  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  Allen 
Latham,  and  my  apologies  to  G.  M.  Doolit- 
tle.  At  the  same  time  I'm  not  sure  but  the 
said  Doolittle  owes  me  an  apology  for  not 
giving  the  page  in  American  Bee  Journal 
where  he  found  me  saying  that  bees  do  not 
gather  honey  and  pollen  on  the  same  trip 
(Gleanings,  p.  1015),  for  I  felt  confident  I 
could  show  that  he  had  misread.  Mr.  La- 
tham helps  out  by  citing  me  to  American 
Bee  Journal,  page  571.  There  it. is  in  cold 
type,  so  plainly  stated  that  I  can  not  by  any 
possibility  explain  it  away,  "yet  the  same 
bee  never  carries  both  on  the  same  trip. ' '  / 
believe  they  often  gather  both  on  the  same 
trip.  I'm  not  a  somnambulist,  I  don't  drink 
whisky,  wine,  nor  beer,  and  how  I  came  to 
write  what  I  did  is  something  I  can't  explain. 

E.  B.  KiBBE  wants  to  know  whether  sheep 
in  an  apiary  trouble  the  bees  or  the  bees 
trouble  the  she^p.  Both.  If  the  hives  are 
low  down,  the  sneep  rub  against  them  and 
push  them  off  their  stands.  This  summer  a 
sheep  got  into  the  small  enclosure  contain- 
ing the  Wilson  apiary,  and  I  found  the  sheep 
dead.  But  with  a  little  watching,  sheep,  or 
a  flock  of  sheep,  might  be  turned  in.  and  they 
do  beautiful  work  trimming  down  the  grass. 
[Dr.  Miller  is  about  right.  In  some  cases 
sheep  will  do  no  harm,  and  in  others  there 
appears  to  be  some  danger  both  to  the  sheep 
as  well  as  to  the  bees.  If  the  hives  are  large, 
and  solidly  placed  on  their  stands,  there  will 
not  be  much  liability  of  the  sheep  bumping 
them  off.  Last  summer  we  let  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  among  our  baby  nuclei.  We  found 
in  some  cases  that  they  bumped  the  little 
boxes  clear  off  their  stands,  and  some  of  the 
sheep  got  pretty  badly  stung. — Ed.] 

I'm  afraid  you  don't  quite  catch  the  idea 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Luger.  Mr.  Editor,  page  1308. 
Wintering  and  springing  may  be  equally  im- 
portant with   queen   culture,  and  the  right 
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pasturage  may  be  more  important  than  either; 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  that  is  in 
question.  We  would  hardly  vote  a  man  an 
expert  in  bee  keeping  just  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  fine  honey  location.  He 
probably  means  that  it  requires  more  skill 
to  be  an  adept  in  queen  culture  than  to  suc- 
ceed in  wintering  or  springing.  Whether  he 
is  right  or  not  in  his  comparative  judgment, 
it  is  probably  quite  certain  that  the  average 
bee-keeper  would  great ly  increase  his  income 
if  he  would  give  proper  attention  to  queen 
culture.  [If  Rev.  Mr.  Luger  meant  that  it 
required  more  skill  to  rear  queens  than  to 
winter  or  spring  successfully  he  is  certainly 
right.  The  most  difficult  problem  in  all  bee 
culture,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  rearing  of 
high-classqueens  that  will  produce  more  hon- 
ey than  the  average  common  run  of  stock. — 
Ei>.] 

It  may  be  remembered  that  for  several 
years  1  had  been  breeding  from  queens  whose 
colonies  gave  largest  crops,  with  least  incli- 
nation to  swarming,  regardless  of  color,  my 
bees  being  hybrids  with  Italian  blood  pre- 
dominating, but  with  evil  tempers,  and  that 
last  year  1  go-  10  Italian  queens  with  the  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  a  certain  editor,  as 
also  a  strong  desire  on  my  part,  that  the  best 
of  the  10  would  turn  out  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  of  my  hybrids.  The  past  season  was 
not  one  which  allowed  a  big  yield  from  any 
colony,  white  clover  blooming  freely  but  not 
yielding — at  least  till  late  in  the  season,  and 
not  much  then — but  later  on  I  had  a  fair 
flow  of  white  honey  from  other  plants,  al- 
lowing a  fair  chance  for  comparison.  The 
Italians  seemed  in  the  lead  at  building  up 
strong,  and  I  think  they  held  that  lead 
throughout  the  season.  But  they  did  n't  seem 
tt)  take  hold  at  storing  with  the  same  vim  as 
the  hybrids.  No.  34  was  the  best  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  it  produced  9(>  sections.  The  best 
of  the  hybrids  was  No.  211,  which  produced 
lb8  sections,  or  75  per  cent  more  than  the 
best  Jtalian.  I  don't  think  that  shows  that 
Italians  in  their  purity  are  poor,  but  that 
persistent  selection  for  years  in  breeding 
from  best  honey- gatherers  without  regard  to 
color  has  materially  increased  the  yield  of 
my  hybrids.  The  question  is  whether  I  might 
not  have  done  as  well  to  have  adhered  rigid- 
ly to  the  pure  bloods.  At  any  rate,  if  I  had 
it  to  do  over  again  I  think  that's  what  I  should 
do.  Another  question  which  immediately 
confronts  me— and  I'd  give  a  good  deal  for 
the  right  answer — is  this:  Shall  I  give  up  the 
fruit  of  years  of  selection,  and  start  in  afresh 
with  pure  blood,  or  hold  on  to  my  big  yields 
and  live  among  hornets?  [Better  keep  on 
breeding  those  "hornets."  If  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  75  per  cent  between  them  and  the 
gentler  strains  of  Italians,  you  can  well  af- 
ford to  wear  a  veil  and  wear  bee-gloves,  be- 
cause the  mere  matter  of  stings  can  not  com- 
pare with  one  of  dollars;  and,  after  all,  one 
can  put  on  enough  armor  so  that  he  would 
suffer  no  great  inconvenience,  and  on  the 
other  hand  he  has  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  no  mischievous  boys  or  petty  thieves 
would  meddle  with  the  hives. 


At  one  of  our  outyards,  when  we  had  been 
having  some  trouble  from  meddlers,  we  put 
a  very  cross  colony  at  the  front  and  entrance 
of  the  yard.  We  afterward  learned  that 
some  boys  concluded  they  would  help  them- 
selves to  some  honey.  They  "tackled  '  this 
particular  colony  because  it  was  right  handy. 
An  eye  witness  described  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed as  something  really  funny.  The  boys 
ran  only  because  ♦ihey  could  n't  fly.  Of  course 
the  one  season  should  n<»t  be  regarded  as  a 
final  test  between  those  hybrids  and  Italians. 
We  hope,  doctor,  you  can  continue  experi- 
menting for  several  years  at  least.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  of  the  opinion  with  your- 
self that,  if  you  had  devoted  the  same  time 
and  thought  on  a  pure  strain  of  Italians,  you 
would  have  secured  practically  the  same  re- 
sults so  far  as  honey  is  concerned.  Mr  Alex- 
ander belives  that  he  has  pure  stock  that  will 
equal  any  hybrids,  besides  their  being  much 
more  pleasant  to  handle. — Eu.] 


O^JE  of  the  features  of  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  bee-keepers'  meeting  at 
Frankfort  was  an  address  or  paper  by  a  Mr. 
Fleischmann,  of  Sonderhausen,  who  gave 
out  very  interesting  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  impnjvement  in  the  color  of 
dark  Australian  honey  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  currents  of  electricity.  More 
later.  w.  k.  m. 

The  September  number  of  Le  Progres  Api- 
cole  (Belgium)  states  that  the  country  of 
Limbourg  has  just  been  invaded  by  millions 
of  foreigners.  This  is  due  to  the  flowering 
of  the  heather  at  the  moment  in  the  district 
of  Campine,  inducing  the  bee-keepers  of 
Holland  and  Germany  to  send  thousands  of 
hives  of  bees  to  participate  in  the  great  har- 
vest of  honey  to  be  obtained.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  bees  numbered  several  hundred 
millions,  allowing  50,000  to  each  hive  This 
gives  us  a  delightful  glimpse  of  European 
bee-keeping.  w.  k.  m. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  have  late- 
ly sent  us  clippings  from  prominent  daily  pa- 
pers giving  an  account  of  what  is  termed  a 
most  extraordinary  discovery  by  a  professor 
in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  whereby  he  cre- 
ates honey  from  a  mixture  of  crushed  bees 
and  the  sweet  sap  of  all  S(jrts  of  plants. 

This  yarn  is  not  less  than  forty  years  old. 
These  intended  aspersions  on  the  honey  in- 
dustry will  not  do  us  any  harm,  now  that 
the  pure-food  laws  are  actively  enforced.  It 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  regret  that  newspa- 
pers catering  to  an  intelligent  class  of  read- 
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ers  should  see  fit  to  print  such  nonsense  when 
there  is  so  much  of  real  interest  that  is  never 
published  about  the  bee  industry  except 
what  appears  in  the  regular  bee-journals. 

w.  K.  M. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Browne,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  engaged  in  the  extended  anal- 
ysis of  100  specimens  of  American  honey  ob- 
tained by  purchase  at  the  St.  Louis  exposi- 
tion. In  addition,  various  other  specimens 
of  colonial  and  foreign  honey  will  also  be 
analyzed  so  that  the  Department  will  soon 
be  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  accurate  data 
on  the  subject  of  honey.  Of  course,  the  data 
are  mainly  required  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act;  but  when  published  in  pamphlet  form 
it  will  be  useful  for  other  purposes  besides 
that.  w.  K.  M. 


just  as  they  are  about  to  be  put  in  their  win- 
ter quarters,  showed  that  all  the  queens  were 
missing  but  one.  We  should  like  to  inquire 
of  Mr.  Alexander  whether  he  is  able  to  work 
with  two  or  more  queens  in  a  hive  without 
perforated  zinc  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


SOME   HONEY   MOVING. 

While  the  season  has  been  a  short  one, 
some  of  the  honey-men  have  apparently  done 
a  good  business  in  buying  and  selling  honey. 
We  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Weber, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  bought  this  year  seven 
carloads  of  Colorado  comb  honey,  two  car- 
loads of  Wisconsin  white-clover  comb  honey, 
also  several  carloads  of  California  water- 
white  sage.  As  Mr.  Weber  is  one  of  those 
men  who  buy  and  pay  cash  he  is  doing  a 
real  service  to  the  producers  at  large.  If 
other  dealers  have  done  as  well  it  is  appar- 
ent that  considerable  honey  has  been  mov- 
ing quietly  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  public. 

the  mal  de  max. 
The  foreign  bee- journals  of  la<^e  have  been 
devoting  considerable  space  to  remarks  on 
the  disease  known  as  '"mal  de  mai,"or  May 
disease  of  bees.  One  authority  states  that 
certain  flowers,  when  the  bees  are  at  work 
on  them,  seem  to  bring  on  or  develop  this 
trouble,  and  instance  Cannabis  Indica,  the 
Oxyacantha  spinosa,  and  the  Centaurea,  or 
blue  cornflower.  The  mal  de  mai  is  a  sort 
of  frenzy;  and,  that  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  Cannabis  Indica  can  be  a  contributing 
cause,  because  the  people  of  the  hast  have 
long  used  the  resin  or  extract  of  cannabis  as 
a  powerful  stimulant,  producing  frenzy,  and 
quite  infrequently  insanity,  by  habitual  users 
of  it.  The  Eiist  Indians,  who  use  this  large- 
ly, name  this  substance  ganjah.  Some  good 
authorities  now  think  it  was  this  substance 
which  caused  the  downfall  of  King  Solomon. 
Hamet  attributed  this  disease  to  the  charlock, 
or  wild  mustard.  w.  k.  m. 


THE    PLURAL- QUEEN  SCHEME     TESTED     AT 
MEDINA. 

The  boys  have  been  conducting  some  ex- 
periments in  introducing  a  plurality  of 
queens  in  one  colony.  They  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  queens,  and  they  stayed  for 
a   short  time;  but   an   examination  to-day. 


keeping  COLONIES  IN  PAIRS    FOR   THE    PUR- 
POSE OF  UNITING. 

Usually  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  unite 
several  weak  colonies  located  remote  from 
each  other  in  the  same  yard.  To  obviate  the 
losses  from  returning  bees,  our  Mr.  Wardell 
has  so  planned  as  to  have  his  weak  colonies 
in  pairs,  but  on  separate  hive-stands.  When 
he  got  through  with  his  queen-rearing  oper- 
ations he  took  away  one  of  the  hives,  put- 
ting its  brood  and  bees  in  the  other,  and 
then  moving  that  hive  and  all  to  a  spot  mid- 
way between  where  the  other  two  stood .  The 
hive  so  placed  will  catch  the  flying  bees,  and, 
what  is  more,  there  will  be  no  losses  from  re- 
turning bees. 

While  this  is  an  old  trick  of  the  trade,  well 
known  to  the  veterans,  it  is  one  of  the  tricks 
that  ought  to  be  mentioned  once  in  a  while 
for  the  benefit  of  our  new  readers. 


THE   HONEY   MARKET. 

An  examination  of  the  market  reports  for 
several  issues  back  show  a  gradual  and  stead  v 
increase  in  prices  on  comb  and  extracted. 
Some  of  those  who  were  offering  so  much 
lower  than  others  found  it  necessary  to  make 
an  advance  to  get  consignments.  Others, 
who  were  offering  the  high  prices,  reduced 
their  figures  slightly,  so  that  the  markets  are 
obtaining  more  nearly  a  level  on  comb  honey, 
the  prices  ranging  from  17  to  19  and  20  cts., 
wholesale.  While  this  advance  has  been  due 
to  shortage  we  believe  it  is  also  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  advised  producers  to  hold 
for  better  prices  which  we  were  sure  were 
bound  to  come. 

As  we  stated  in  our  last  issue,  we  would  not 
advise  producers  to  hold  their  crop  of  No.  1 
and  fancy  any  longer.  There  is  some  danger 
of  a  slight  decline  in  prices  at  the  holidays, 
although  the  general  shortage  will  not  allow 
much  of  a  drop,  if  any.  Honey  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  does  not  seem  to  fluctuate 
so  much  in  price,  because  the  bakers  make  a 
steady  call  for  it. 

A    VISIT     FROM     AN    EXTENSIVE     PRODUCER; 

CALIFORNIA  HONEY  AND  ITS  EFFECT 

ON  EASTERN  PRICES. 

We  have  just  been  favored  with  a  visit 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Mercer,  of  Ventura, 
Cal.  Mr.  Mercer  has  long  been  an  extensive 
producer  of  honey  in  his  State.  At  present 
he  operates  1800  colonies,  running  them  for 
extracted  honey.  His  bees  are  located  in 
territory  that  will  never  be  capable  of  grow- 
ing farm  crops.  It  has  no  use,  and  never 
will  have,  except  to  furnish  pasturage  for 
bees.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  other 
fine  bee-ranges  in  California.  The  mountain 
sides  will  grow  nothing   but  sage,  and  in  a 
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favorable  year — only  about  one  in  five  in 
California— a  good  crop  of  honey  will  be 
harvested. 

We  aaked  Mr.  Mercer  if  it  were  true  that 
California  in  a  good  year  could  export  500 
carloads  of  honey. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  he.  "I  remember  one 
year  when  there  were  600  carloads  shipped 
out  of  the  State." 

This  did  not  take  into  account  the  honey 
consumed  locally.  How  much  this  might  be, 
no  one  could  tell. 

We  asked  whether  California  had  any  sage 
honey  left.  Mr.  Mercer  replied  that  it  was 
practically  all  gone.  Not  very  much  has 
been  shipped  out  of  that  State  this  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  lightness  of  the  crop,  and  the 
State  is  getting  to  be  so  largely  a  consumer 
of  its  own  product  that  there  is  a  possibility 
and  even  a  probability  that  in  a  good  year  it 
will  not  ship  much  honey  beyond  its  own 
borders.  In  years  past,  when  there  was  a 
big  crop  of  sage,  the  local  consumption  was 
so  light  that  the  bulk  of  it  was  dumped  on 
the  eastern  markets,  with  the  result  that 
prices  would  take  a  slump.  The  indications 
now  go  to  show  that  this  will  not  occur 
again,  or  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent.  If 
California  ships  beyond  her  own  borders,  the 
honey  will  be  taken  up  before  it  gets  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  Vice  versa,  when  she  has 
a  light  year  she  has  to  buy  from  States  on 
her  borders. 


THAT  BEE  PARADISE  IN  TEXAS. 

Closely  following  the  departure  of  Mr.  L. 
E.  Mercer  we  had  a  call  from  Mr.  W.  F. 
Rice,  of  Uvalde,  Texas.  He  is  a  youn^  bee- 
keeper who  has  kept  bees  in  that  section  of 
the  State  for  six  or  seven  years;  but  he  has 
been  sojourning  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
taking  a  course  of  treatment  at  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  and  expects  to  return 
along  about  the  holidays. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  terri- 
tory in  and  about  Uvalde  we  once  called  the 
"bee  paradise"  of  America.  When  we 
stopped  at  the  hotel  at  the  place  seven  years 
ago  we  heard  nothing  but  bee-talk;  and  when 
we  went  out  into  the  streets  one  man  would 
hail  another,  saying,  "How  are  your  bees 
coming  on?"  Every  one,  in  fact,  seemed  to 
be  keeping  bees.  While  this  was  not  literal- 
ly true,  the  business  was  an  important  in- 
dustry in  the  country. 

It  is  still  a  wonderful  bee  country;  but  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rice  it  is  considerably  over- 
stocked. The  bee-keeping  was  so  profitable 
that  many  began  to  engage  in  it,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  territory  now  has  more  bees  and 
bee  keepers  than  it  can  stand  profitably. 

This  is  the  region  where  the  huajilla  (or 
guajilla*),  the  catclaw,  and  the  mesquite  hon- 
ey are  produced.  The  first  mentioned  is 
practically  as  white  and  clear  as  a  glass  of 
spring  water— the  whitest  honey  in  the  world. 
The  body  and  flavor  of  it  are  also  of  the  very 
finest.     The   catclaw  is  another  good   table 

I  *  Will  some  one  who  knows  tell  wbich  Is  the  right 
way  to  spell  thi^'i' 


honey,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  produc- 
ed 

Mr.  Rice  says  that  agriculture  is  being  in- 
troduced to  some  extent,  for  at  one  time,  or 
at  least  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  bee-keeping 
and  cattle-raising  were  the  two  main  if  not 
th«*  only  pur.suits.  When  we  asked  if  agri- 
cultuie  was  likely  to  crowd  out  bee-keeping 
our  visitor  replied  in  the  negative.  Most  of 
the  honey  produced  in  that  region  is  from 
trees  and  shrubs  or  plants;  and  he  did  not 
think  agriculture  would  ever  encroach  on 
these  sources  of  honey. 


BEE-STINGS   FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

In  this  issue,  on  page  1382,  is  a  photograph 
of  a  bee  demonstration  showing  the  applica- 
tion of  stings  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  new  feat  before  a 
crowd.  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  of  Harrisburg, 
has  given  a  number  of  demonstrations  of 
this  kind  before  his  students  and  before  the 
general  public. 

At  the  Jenkintown  field-day  exhibition  it 
will  be  remembered  that  an  old  gentleman 
came  forward  and  bared  his  arm  when  an 
attendant  applied  sting  after  sting  to  the  af- 
fected part.  The  patient  said  he  always  felt 
relieved  after  the  application  of  the  poison, 
and  that  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  re- 
ceived treatment.  Mr.  W.  A.  Selser,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  applied  the  stings  on  numerous 
occasions. 

For  certain  kinds  of  rheumatism  it  would 
seem  that  these  hypodermic  injections  of  poi- 
son do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Reports  have 
been  received  and  published  in  these  columns 
to  the  effect  that  certain  persons  subject  to 
rheumatism,  after  engaging  in  bee  culture, 
and  being  stung,  were  greatly  relieved.  We 
have  had  other  reports  where  the  stings  seem- 
ed to  have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  policy  of  Gleanings  is  neither  to  af-      M 
firm  nor  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  poison  for      I 
rheumatism;   but  it  is  willing  to  receive  re- 
ports  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  in  order 
that  we  may  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 


the  phrasing  of  honey-labels,  AGAIN;    A 

suggestion  that  the  national  bee- 
keepers' ASSOCIATION  ARRANGE  TO  HAVE 
A  FRIENDLY  SUIT  BY  WHICH  A  DECISION 
CAN  BE  SECURED  FROM  THE  COURTS. 

The  following  letter  from  M.  D.  Offutt 
raises  some  questions  that,  perhaps,  have 
not  been  fully  considered  as  yet,  and  we  are 
glad  to  place  them  before  our  readers: 

Mr.  Editor:—!  have  seen  your  remarks,  p.  1132,  on 
the  subject  ol  honey-labels.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  a  producer  buys  honey  to  bottle  and  sell  again 
he  should  be  permitted  to  mix  in  his  own  honey, 
forming  one  blend  of  pure  honey,  and  sell  all  under 
one  label  and  guarantee,  such  as  "  put  up  by; "  but 
when  one  claims  to  be  the  producer,  the  phrase  "  pro- 
duced by  "  would  have  to  be  used:  otherwise  no  claim 
as  producer  would  be  implied,  altbough  he  may  have 
produced  part  of  the  blend  of  pure  honey. 

Midway,  Ky.,  Sept.  3.  M.  D.  Oftutt. 

As  we  understand  this  whole  honey-label 
proposition,  one  is  not  required  to  use  the 
words  "produced  by"  on  his  own  produc- 
tion; but  it  is  a  contravention  of  the  law  to 
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use  this  wording  on  any  honey  bought  of 
another,  even  though  that  purchased  honey 
is  mixed  with  one's  own  production.  The 
words  "put  up  by"  have  not  thus  far  re- 
ceived the  recognition  or  sanction  of  the 
government  officials,  although  they  offer  no 
objection  to  the  words  "distributed  by"  or 
"bottled  by."  It  is  our  opinion  that,  if  a 
test  case  were  to  be  made,  the  courts  would 
allow  the  phrase  "put  up  by  "  on  any  honey 
purchased  or  produced  by  the  bottler.  We 
do  not  see  why  the  same  phrase  could  not 
cover  both.  This  question  (^an  not  be  defl- 
nitely  determined  until  it  has  been  adjudi- 
cated by  the  courts. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  state  of  uncertainty 
we  would  suggest  that  the  General  Manager 
of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  have  a  friendly  suit 
taken  so  that  the  question  may  be  definitely 
settled. 

THE    HONEY     SEASON   FOR     GREAT     BRITAIN 
AND    FRANCE. 

The  results  of  the  honey  season  through- 
out the  British  islands  have  been  rather  dis- 
appointing this  year,  and  from  practically 
the  same  causes  as  operated  in  this  country, 
to  cause  a  short  crop.  In  France,  also,  the 
honey  yield  has  on  the  whole  been  poor,  due 
to  cold  and  rainy  weather  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  This  is  more  particularly  true 
in  the  north  and  west  of  France.  There  was 
plenty  of  sainfoin  clover  in  bloom,  but  the 
bees  either  could  not  get  out  at  all,  or  if  they 
did  venture  abroad  they  were  caught  in 
heavy  showers  of  rain,  whereby  many  of 
them  perished.  Mr.  Edward  Bertrand,  in 
Switzerland,  reports  honey  was  never  better 
in  quality  but  short  in  quantity.       w.  k.  m. 


adulterant  that  beekeepers  will  want  to 
know  just  where  this  matter  stands.  If  there 
is  any  product  that  wants  to  be  clearly  and 
accurately  labeled  it  is  glucose. 

The  extraordinary  part  of  this  controversy 
is  that  a  perfectly  truthful  and  accurate 
name  should  be  objected  to.  w.  k.  m. 


GLUCOSE  SYRUP  VS.  CORN  SYRUP. 

There  has  been  evolved  during  recent 
years  quite  a  considerable  prejudice  against 
glucose  as  a  food,  hence  the  Corn  Products 
Co.  asked  for  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  that  it  might  be 
allowed  to  label  glucose  as  "corn  syrup." 
The  hearing  was  set  for  September  30,  but 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  informed  as  to  the 
result  of  the  hearing. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  Board  can  allow 
such  a  label  to  pass,  as  "corn  syrup"  is  not 
always  made  from  corn  starch;  on  the  con- 
trary, large  quantities  are  made  in  Europe 
from  potato  starch,  and  it  could  readily  be 
made  from  cassava  starch  in  the  South,  prob- 
ably, at  a  lower  cost  than  when  it  is  made 
from  corn  starch.  The  word  "glucose"  is 
as  accurate  and  truthful  as  it  is  possible  to 
be,  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  can- 
celed in  favor  of  a  word  that,  to  say  the 
least,  is  ambiguous  and  misleading.  The 
time  may  come  when  we  will  produce  real 
corn  syrup  in  this  country  from  the  sap  of 
the  cornstalk;  for  when  the  corn-plant  is  pre- 
vented from  forming  ears  it  secretes  quite  a 
quantity  of  sweet  juice.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
suggested  we  might  get  our  sugar  in  this  way. 
Glucose  has  been  used  so  extensively  as  an 


IS   PARTHENOGENESIS   A   MYTH? 

In  Germany  some  of  the  bee- journals  are 
considerably  exercised  over  the  appearance 
of  a  new  book  by  Professor  Kuckuch,  of  the 
University  of  Moscow,  entitled  "There  is  no 
Parthenogenesis."  The  book  is  edited  by 
Dickel,  the  celebrated  German  opponent  of 
parthenogenesis,  who  supplies,  of  course,  an 
introductory  note  in  its  favor. 

In  this  connection  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
very  nice  letter  from  Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde, 
now  traveling  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who  has 
supplied  the  scientific  world  with  considera- 
ble additions  to  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  ants,  in  which  she  says  that  parthenogen- 
esis has  been  proved  in  ants.  Let  me  give 
her  own  words:  "My  ants  were  virgin  work- 
ers, and  all  question  of  their  virginity  was 
settled  by  their  segregation  from  all  other 
ants,  of  any  sex,  from  their  own  pupaj  stage, 
and  within  their  cocoons  up  to  the  time  when 
their  offspring  were  hatched  and  active. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  the  fertilization 
of  their  eggs,  which  were  always  kept  in  seg- 
regated ants.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ments, which  included  three  species,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  showed  that  unfertilized 
ant  eggs  produce  male  ants.  An  unfertilized 
queen's  eggs  produced  63  male  ants  and  no 
females  or  workers." 

The  above  strikingly  confirms  what  we 
know  about  bees  in  the  same  connection, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  our  European  friends  are 
so  easily  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a  profit- 
less discussion.  What  we  want  is  more  ob- 
servation, w.  K.  M. 


THE  DEALER  AND  NOT  THE  PRODUCER  GETS 
THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  HIGH  PRICES. 

Out  in  the  State  of  Washington  the  retail 
grocers  in  convention  assembled  have  de- 
clared against  the  present  oleomargarine 
law,  saying  it  caused  the  price  of  butter  to 
be  raised  at  least  8  cents  per  pound.  This 
looks  to  us  as  if  the  law  were  a  good  thing, 
because  it  is  evident  that  oleo  can  be  used  to 
depress  the  price  of  butter  considerably  be- 
low its  natural  value.  The  present  law  de- 
mands a  revenue  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound 
on  colored  oleo,  and  this  the  grocers  want 
removed,  evidently  so  they  can  sell  for  but- 
ter whenever  the  customer  can  be  duped. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  how  far  the  low 
prices  of  honey  are  due  to  the  desire  of  re- 
tailers to  obtain  a  very  high  profit.  Bee- 
keepers are  inclined  to  blame  the  wholesalers 
and  jobbers,  but  that  is  not  where  the  shoe 
pinches.  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  when 
comb  honey  of  fair  quality  was  selling  in  New 
York  at  15  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  the  re- 
tailers over  in  Brooklyn  were  selling  a  sec- 
tion for  30  cents.     It  was  practically  the  same 
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with  extracted  honey,  which  was  then  quoted 
at  7  cts.,  un  bottled,  of  course.  When  this 
was  bottled,  and  a  neat  label  put  on  it,  the 
price  took  wings  and  went  to  20  and  25  cents 
a  pound.  In  any  event,  the  retailer  actually 
made  a  greater  profit  out  of  each  pound  of 
honey  than  the  bee-keeper  got  all  together  for 
producing  it.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
among  the  retailers  that  honey  is  one  of 
those  commodities  like  cofEee  and  tea  which 
are  made  to  pay  double  profits. 

Bee-keepers,  if  they  are  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  which  rightly  belong  to  them, 
may  have  to  take  some  kind  of  action  calcu- 
lated to  compel  the  grocers  to  adopt  a  more 
reasonable  course.  w.  k.  m. 


INVERT  SUGAK  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  HONEY. 

Some  of  the  journals,  both  in  this  and  oth- 
er countries,  have  devoted  considerable  space 
of  late  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  an 
address  made  at  Breslau,  Silesia  (Prussia), 
by  Dr.  A.  Hprzfeld,  a  prominent  authority 
on  the  beet-sugar  industry,  wherein  he  claims 
great  things  for  invert  sugar  as  an  absolute 
substitute  for  honey.  Evidently  the  newspa- 
pers think  this  is  something  new,  and  that  a 
great  discovery  has  been  made.     Let  us  see. 

Invert  sugar  is  not  very  new,  for  it  has 
been  manufactured  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, perhaps  longer.  Some  of  the  German 
bee-journals  admit  advertisements  of  invert 
sugar  as  a  bee-food,  and  have  done  so  for 
years.  The  sugar  is  "inverted"  by  means 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  This  sugar 
(we' have  some  of  it  here,  and  have  had  for 
some  time)  solidifies  after  a  rest,  just  as  hon- 
ey does.  It,  therefore,  acts  in  some  respec^ts 
just  like  honey.  To  say  that  it  is  a  substitute 
for  honey  is  to  shoot  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
for  it  lac^ks  the  very  ingredient  which  gives 
honey  its  intrinsic  value;  namely,  "flavor." 
We  know  that  fine  flavor  in  any  food  is 
worth  money,  and  physiologists  are  now  all 
agreed  that  flavor  has  much  to  do  with  the 
real  value  of  any  food  to  the  human  system. 
Fine  flavors  induce  the  digestive  system  to 
work  in  its  best  manner,  and  therefore  the 
exquisite  flavor  of  honey  has  a  real  value  as 
a  promoter  of  health. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  invert  sugar 
would  pass  a  chemical  test  for  honey;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  a  method 
of  detecting  this  form  of  substitution  was 
soon  discovered.  The  sense  of  taste  is  a 
pretty  good  test,  because  it  has  no  flavor  of 
flowers  to  recommend  it  to  the  palate.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  German  Austro-Hun- 
garian  bee-keepers  condemned  its  use  as  a 
feed  for  bees  while  they  were  storing  honey; 
and  Professor  Von  Raumer,  of  the  University 
of  Erlangen,  who  is  an  authority  on  pure 
food,  second  to  none,  said  at  the  same  time 
that  honey  so  produced  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  a  clear  case  of  adulteration,  and 
should  be  so  dealt  with.  Dr.  Herzfeld  seems 
to  have  gone  further,  and  recommended  the 
addition  of  invert  sugar  to  strongly  flavored 
honey,  claiming  this  would  be  a  benefit  to 
both  the  bee-keeping  and  the  sugar  making 


industries.  He  claimed  that  honeys  from 
chestnut,  rye,  asparagus,  wild  mustard,  and 
onion  flowers  have  a  disagreeable  flavor,  and 
that  the  addition  of  invert  sugar  improved 
them.  This  looks  like  the  temptation  of  the 
serpent  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Luckily  for 
us  in  this  country  the  pure- food  laws  are  too 
stringent  to  permit  this,  and  the  offender  is 
liable  to  severe  penalties.  It  is  very  likely, 
however,  some  one  will  try  this  ere  long,  no 
doubt  thinking  ' '  there  are  millions  in  it. ' ' 

W.  K.  M. 
SWEET  CLOVER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Australian  journals  are  having  a  good 
deal  to  say  at  present  anent  the  subject  of 
yellow  sweet  clover.  This  is  due  to  the  re- 
markable success  attained  by  its  use  on  King 
Island,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  south  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  which  forms  a  part  of  Tasmania. 
A  Mr.  W.  C.  Macdougall,  of  Sydney,  has 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  agricultural  de- 
partment with  a  view  to  the  morn  extended 
trial  of  the  sweet  clover.  He  says  in  the 
Journal  oj  Agriculture  for  West  Australia 
that  the  seed  was  sown  in  raw  white  sand, 
and  in  five  or  six  years  this  was  changed  to 
an  almost  dark  rich  loam  capable  of  main- 
taining one  steer  to  the  acre  from  September 
to  January — 5  months.  He  further  says  the 
growth  is  similar  to  alfalfa,  and  that,  when 
cut  while  it  is  in  flower,  it  yields  nearly  two 
tons  of  excellent  hay,  which  horses,  cattle, 
and  sht^ep  are  very  fond  of  The  ensilage 
made  from  it  is  also  excellent,  and  yields 
from  5  to  7  tons  per  acre  of  green  material. 
For  fattening  and  dairying  purposes  he  says 
it  is  excellent,  and  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
fodder  on  the  island  is  from  this  source,  and 
that  both  the  beef  and  butter  command  the 
highest  market  prices  Fed  exclusively,  it 
taints  the  butter  slightly,  but  not  enough  to 
injure  the  sale  in  any  way.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting it  close  with  a  mower,  as  is  done  in  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado,  the  King  Islanders  hum 
it  off  their  pastures  every  year,  and  they 
think  this  has  something  to  do  with  the  rapid 
improvement  of  the  land. 

In  this  way  weeds  are  kept  down,  and  a 
fresh  start  made  each  year.  They  harrow 
first  and  sow  after,  the  rain  and  the  wind  be- 
ing sufficient  to  cover  the  seed.  Ten  to 
twenty  pounds  of  seeds  are  allowed  to  the 
acre.  He  says  the  animals  acquire  a  taste 
for  it,  and,  after  being  used  to  it,  like  it  very 
much,  it  is  claimed  that  uiillions  of  acres 
of  similar  land  on  the  continent  of  Australia 
can  be  reclaimed  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
yellow  sweet  clover.  What  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting about  all  this  is  that  both  the  soil 
and  climate  of  King  Island  coriespond  al- 
most exactly  to  Florida,  and,  furthermore, 
that  cattle-raising  is  the  prominent  industry 
as  it  is  also  in  Florida. 

If  the  experience  of  the  Australians  can 
be  duplicated  in  Florida  we  uiay  yet  live  to 
see  the  "Land  of  Flowers"  become  the  lead- 
ing bee  State  of  the  Union.  One  thing  in 
favor  of  this  view  is  that  yellow  sweet  clover 
grows  admirably  in  Bermuda — a  milder  cli- 
mate than  that  of  Florida.  w\  k.  m. 
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RUSTS   AND   SMUTS 

As  bee-keepers  we  are  all  very  much  in- 
terested in  these  fungi.  They  furnish  proteid 
food  for  our  bees  which  answers  as  well  as 
pollen,  and  they  are  of  great  economic  im- 
portance to  the  world,  as  they  are  terrible 
parasites,  and  sweep  off  the  higher  plants 
with  the  very  besom  of  destruction.  In  their 
polymorphic  stages  they  are  full  of'lnterest. 

WHEAT   RUST. 

The  wheat  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  is  one 
of  the  best  known,  and  well  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  group.  As  stated,  these 
rusts  are  fatal  parasites  to  higher  plants  as 
wheat  and  asparagus.  They  work  their 
harm  by  sending  microscopic  threads  of 
growth,  called  "mycelia,"  through  the  tis- 
sues of  the  host,  and  these  in  their  growth 
absorb  the  substance  of  the  victimized  plant, 
and  kill  it. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  red  color  on  leaf  and 
stalk  of  the  wheat  in  the  summer?  This  red 
powder,  which  used  to  color  the  shirtsleeves 
of  the  binders  with  red,  is  simply  spores 
which  develop  at  the  ends  of  the  mycelial 
threads  which  push  to  the  surface.  This  was 
first  thought  to  be  a  separate  plant,  and  was 
called  a  name  which  now  gives  name  to  these 
spores.  They  are  called  uredo  spores,  or 
summer  spores,  and  this  stage  the  uredo  or 
summer  stage.  These  spores  are  light,  and 
are  borne  by  the  wind  or  other  means  to 
other  older  wheat-stalks,  and  these  send  my- 
celial threads  down  into  the  dead  stem  and 
come  to  the  surface  as  before,  and  produce 
black  spores,  which  have  thicker  walls,  and 
can  endure  the  winter's  cold.  For  the  same 
reason  as  before,  these  are  called  teleuto 
spores,  or  autumn  spores,  and  this  stage  takes 
the  same  name.  It  is  likely  that  the  kind 
of  spore  is  determined  by  the  condition  of 
the  stalk.  An  old  dead  stalk  produces  a 
black  thick-walled  spore,  and  this  carries 
the  plant  over  the  winter,  which  no  other 
spores  can  do. 

These  black  spores  are  double-celled,  and 
in  the  spring  each  cell  sends  out  a  stem 
which  has  several  cells,  and  each  cell  sends 
out  a  second  stem  which  bears  spores  at  the 
end.  These  are  small  and  light,  and  are  eas- 
ily carried  by  the  wind  great  distances. 
These  may  be  too  early  for  the  wheat;  but  if 
they  fall  on  the  wheat  I  think  they  produce 
the  summer  or  uredo  stage.  They  usually 
or  often  fall  on  the  barberry,  and  produce 
mycelia  as  before.  So  the  barberry  falls  be- 
fore this  same  rust.  On  the  surface  of  the 
under  side  of  the  barberry  leaves  little  cups 
appear,  and  these  are  known  as  cluster-cups. 

In  these,  chains  of  spores  are  produced, 
which  for  the  same  reason  as  before  are  known 


as  accidio  spores.  These  blow  on  to  the  wheat, 
as  it  is  now  summer,  and  the  wheat-plants, 
even  of  spring-sown  grain,  are  well  advanced. 
These  produce  the  uredo  stage  and  the  round 
of  life  is  complete. 

BEES   USE    THE   SPORES. 

The  bees  use  all  of  these  spores  in  lieu  of 
pollen.  Thus  we  may  see  the  red  or  black 
or  greenish  colored  bunches  on  their  legs  as 
they  come  to  the  hives.  We  have  noticed 
above  that  all  stages  are  parasites,  except  the 
growths  in  the  early  spring  from  the  black 
teleuto  spores.  The  light  spores  from  these 
are  easily  carried  by  the  wind  as  well  as  by 
the  bees. 

ASPARAGUS   RUST. 

This  rust  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  was  first 
noticed  in  our  country  in  1896.  It  passes 
through  all  the  stages  that  we  have  studied 
in  the  wheat  rust,  so  is  polymorphic,  but 
works  on  only  the  one  plant  so  far  as  we 
know.  From  its  host,  which  it  quickly  vic- 
timizes, it  is  called  Puccinia  as])aragi.  In 
the  summer  the  asparagus  is  red,  later  black, 
and  in  the  spring  the  cluster-cups  are  seen, 
and  the  chain  of  spores.  Thus  our  bees  may 
get  proteid  food  from  the  asparagus  in  four 
or  five  forms:  Real  pollen,  or  the  dift'erent- 
colored  spores  of  this  asparagus  rust,  each  of 
which  probably  serves  its  needs  equally  well. 

This  asparagus  I'ust  spreads  with  amazing 
rapidity.  As  just  stated,  it  appeared  in  the 
East  in  1896,  and  was  extremely  fatal  to  the 
asparagus-plants,  especially  on  light  land, 
where  the  plants  were  generally  grown.  It 
reached  California  in  1900,  and  now  vexes 
the  asparagus-growers  all  through  the  rich 
asparagus  regions  of  the  State.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  study  the  way  of  its  transit.  It 
came  to  California  via  Texas  and  Arizona, 
and  so  landed  in  Southern  California.  From 
here  it  went  north,  and  in  a  year  was  at  the 
great  island  region  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento,  where  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  this  excellent  succulent. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  there  are 
three  ways  that  are  found  successful  to  bat- 
tle with  this  foe.  It  is  found  that  dew  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  germinate  the  spores. 
Under  trees,  then,  there  will  be  found  no  rust. 
In  the  spring  the  plants  are  kept  cut,  and 
so  germination  of  the  early  cluster-cup  stage 
is  impossible,  so  that,  if  all  volunteer  plants 
and  strays  are  kept  down,  then  there  will 
be  entire  exemption  from  attack.  Sulphur 
dusted  on  the  plants  will  kill  all  the  spores, 
and  there  will  be  no  germination.  This  is 
thrown  on  when  the  dew  is  on  the  plants. 
In  very  dry  regions,  like  the  Coachella  and 
Imperial  Valleys,  of  California,  where  there 
are  no  dews,  there  can  be  no  rust.  Thus  in 
these  regions  we  may  expect  great  groves  of 
this  very  profitable  plant  (asparagus),  which, 
with  the  alfalfa,  will  make  it  a  great  bee-re- 
gion. 

^^ 

THE   WEST   COAST   FOR   BEES. 

I  am  getting  such  frequent  inquiries  from 
all  over  the  United  States  regarding  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast   region,  and    its   rank   as  a  bee 
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country,  and  also  what  part  is  best,  that  I 
am  sure  a  word  on  this  subject  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 

Bees  can  do  well  only  where  there  are 
many  and  vigorous  honey-plants.  Plants 
thrive  at  their  best  only  where  there  is  gen- 
erous heat  and  abundant  sunshine.  Califor- 
nia challenges  the  world  to  show  more  gen- 
ial warmth  and  more  delightful  sunshiny 
days  than  does  she.  This  is  the  reason  that 
she  pushes  the  white  plague  to  the  wall,  and 
is  also  the  reason  that  she  stands  unparallel- 
ed in  all  our  country  in  the  beauty,  vigor, 
and  perfection  of  her  vegetable  growth. 
Given  water,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  this  great  State.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  then,  that  California  is  a  (if  not 
the)  banner  bee  State.  Were  there  not  two 
unfortunate  drawbacks,  the  honey-produc- 
tion here  would  be  enormous.  We  some- 
times have  too  scant  rainfall,  and  rarely  it 
is  too  damp  and  cold  in  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  for  the  bees  to  do  well.  We 
can  in  a  measure  overcome  the  former;  the 
latter  is  too  rare  to  awaken  serious  alarm. 
The  best  regions  are  Southern  Californisf,  and 
such  great  valleys  as  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Coachella  and  Imperial,  where  the  irrigation 
and  great  fields  of  alfalfa  make  abundant 
forage  almost  certain.  Here,  too,  the  cold 
and  damp  are  not  much  in  evidence.  These 
regions,  like  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Colora- 
do, are  ever  to  be  famous  for  their  honey- 
product.  Northern  California  and  further 
north  have  the  rains,  but  not  the  genial 
warmth  and  sunshine  in  such  marked  abun- 
dance 


GREAT    VARIATION    IN    YIELD     OF    HONEY. 

"  Say,  Doolittle,  I  am  in  a  quandary." 

"  What  perplexes  you  now,  Mr.  Smith?" 

"  What  do  you  guess  my  average  yield  of 
honey  was  this  year  from  each  old  colony  in 
the  spring?  " 

"  Possibly  50  pounds  of  section  honey." 

"  More  than  that.     It  was  81." 

"  Whew!  That  was  better  than  I  did,  and 
a  very  great  yield,  considering  the  poorness 
of  the  season.  You  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
quandary  over  such  a  yield  as  that.  My 
average  yield  was  about  73  pounds." 

' '  It  was  not  the  aggregate  amount  which 
perplexes  me,  but  the  great  variation  in  the 
yields  the  different  colonies  gave  me.  I 
kept  a  record  of  each  colony.  Some  colo- 
nies gave  me  as  much  as  150  pounds,  while 
others  gave  a  yield  of  only  25,  27,  and  30 
pounds  each.     This  is  where  the  quandary 


part  comes  in,  and  I  came  over  to  see  if  you 
could  not  tell  me  how,  in  some  way,  I  could 
bring  all  colonies  up  to  those  which  gave 
me  the  highest  yields." 

"  Did  you  allow  the  bees  to  care  for  them- 
selves? " 

"No.  I  tried  to  equalize  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  even  changing  some  hives,  set- 
ting the  weaker  colonies  in  place  of  strong 
ones  when  the  young  bees  were  out  for  a 
playspell  about  two  o  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
but  it  seemed  to  do  very  little  good." 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  of  equalizing 
in  that  way? " 

"An  old  bee-keeper  told  me  that  was  the 
best  way.     Don't  you  use  that  plan?  " 

"I  tried  it  some  years  ago,  but  it  did  not 
work  to  my  satisfaction  any  more  than  it 
seems  to  have  worked  with  you." 

"I  tried  another  way,  which  I  thought  did 
a  little  better;  but  even  that  did  not  bring 
the  colonies  on  which  I  tried  it  up  to  what 
the  average  for  the  whole  apiary  was." 

"  What  was  this  other  way?  " 

"I  tried  giving  brood  from  the  strongest 
to  the  weakest." 

"At  what  time  of  the  year  did  you  do 
this?  " 

"About  the  middle  of  May." 

"  Did  the  weak  colonies  care  for  all  of  the 
brood,  or  did  some  of  it  fail  to  emerge  from 
the  cells? '' 

"That  which  I  gave  first  developed  per- 
fectly, for  we  had  a  few  hot  days  just  after 
it  was  given;  but  with  some  I  gave  a  little 
later  on,  much  of  it  was  lost;  for  it  became 
cold  the  day  after  I  gave  it,  and  the  little 
colonies  could  not  cover  it  all;  and  what 
they  could  not  cover  perished  for  want  of 
heat  and  care.  Did  you  ever  lose  any  in 
that  way? " 

"  Yes,  till  I  learned  better  than  to  give  a 
very  weak  colony  a  lot  of  brood  from  a 
strong  colony." 

"  How  would  you  do  it?  " 

"I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  the  best  way 
to  treat  colonies;  but  where  brood  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  equalization  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  stronger  and  given  to  those 
of  medium  strength." 

"But  that  would  not  help  the  very  weak 
ones  at  all." 

"Not  at  this  time,  but  it  has  a  bearing 
later  on.  Suppose  we  have  only  three  colo- 
nies, one  of  them  having  brood  in  two 
combs,  one  having  brood  in  five  combs,  and 
the  other  with  brood  in  eight  combs,  all  the 
colonies  being  in  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives, 
and  that  the  time  of  year  is  May  15th.  The 
first  would  be  called  a  very  weak  colony; 
the  second  a  medium  colony,  and  the  thii'd 
a  very  strong  colony.  Now,  if  we  give  brood 
from  the  strong  to  the  very  weak  thus  early 
in  the  season  there  are  so  few  bees  in  the 
weak  colony,  and  the  average  weather  so 
cool,  that,  in  all  probability,  much  of  the 
brood  would  be  lost;  but  if  we  take  two 
frames  of  brood  from  the  strong  colony  and 
give  it  to  the  medium  colony,  taking  only 
such  frames  as  we  see  many  young  bees 
emerging  from,  we  shall  have  benefited  both 
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by  keeping  the  strong  one  back  a  little,  and 
booming  tne  medium. 

"Now,  by  giving  this  medium  colony 
brood  from  the  stronger,  no  brood  is  lost,  as 
tbis  medium  colony  can  stretch  out  enough 
to  hold  this  brood,  no  matter  how  cold  the 
weather  may  turn;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
little  colony  is  gaining  somewhat,  and,  what 
is  still  more  to  our  use,  with  each  day  the 
prospect  of  warmer  weather  is  becoming 
more  assured.  When  the  first  of  June  has 
arrived  we  have  two  colonies  with  hives  well 
filled  with  bees  and  brood,  while  our  weak 
colony  has  brood  in  three  or  four  combs, 
probably  to  the  amount  of  two  full  combs. 
At  this  time,  a  little  earlier  or  later,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  season  or  the  section  of  coun- 
try we  are  in,  we  take  two  frames  of  emerg- 
ing brood  from  each  of  the  now  strong  colo- 
nies and  take  them  to  the  weak  colony, 
where  they  are  put  in  place  of  the  brood  the 
weak  colony  had,  the  larger  part  of  which 
is  brood  in  a  very  young  state.  Of  course, 
the  bees  and  queen  are  all  brushed  off  their 
own  brood  and  allowed  to  go  back  into  their 
own  hive  on  the  brood  from  the  strong  colo- 
nies which  we  have  just  given  them,  and  the 
frames  from  the  weak  colony  put  in  the 
strong  colonies  in  place  of  those  taken  from 
them.  In  a  few  days  this  weak  colony  will 
have  become  a  medium  colony,  when  four, 
five,  or  six  more  frames  of  brood  can  be 
taken  from  the  two  stronger  colonies  and 
given  to  the  now  medium  colony,  and  the 
combs  from  this  colony  placed  in  the  two 
strong  colonies.  In  this  way  all  three  colo- 
nies are  brought  up  to  full  strength  at  just 
the  time  when  the  extracted  clover  harvest 
arrives,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  cell  of 
brood,  and,  what  is  of  much  importance,  all 
are  on  equal  footing,  and,  barring  accidents, 
each  will  give  very  nearly  the  same  results 
in  section  honey. ' ' 

"Well,  now,  you  have  done  it,  sure.  I 
could  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  brought  about 
when  you  started  out.  But  you  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  this  might  not  be  the 
best  way  to  treat  colonies.  Have  you  some- 
thing better?  " 

"Years  ago  I  used  to  have  the  same  trou- 
ble you  told  of  when  you  came.  Some  of 
my  colonies  would  give  only  small  yields, 
and  others  100,  200,  and  300  pounds,  and  1 
went  to  work  to  find  out  the  reason  why 
this  was  so.  I  soon  found  that  much  de- 
pended on  the  queen,  which  we  have  not 
taken  into  account  at  all  so  far." 

"That  is  true.  We  simply  supposed  the 
queens  were  equal." 

"  I  know  we  did;  but  we  are  to  know  that 
they  are  equal,  and  know  this  at  least  eight 
weeks  before  the  harvest  opens." 

"  Why  that  length?  " 

"Because  it  takes  about  that  time  to  have 
our  colonies  become  entirely  ready  for  the 
harvest.  If  the  weather  could  be  perfect  for 
six  weeks  before  the  harvest,  this  amount  of 
time  would  do;  but  as  we  have  much  bad 
weather  mixed  in,  the  eight  weeks  is  about 
right.  Just  use  farm  sense  when  working 
with  the  bees.     It  has  been  a  rare  thing  with 


me  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  have  one 
colony  give  25  pounds  more  than  another 
colony.  I  used  to  ask  over  and  over  again, 
'  Why  does  one  colony  give  me  a  yield  of 
150  pounds  while  another  will  not  give  over 
10?'  But  I  have  no  cause  for  such  asking 
now.  Make  all  colonies  alike  as  to  queens, 
etc.,  eight  weeks  before  the  harvest  begins, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  wondering  why 
you  ever  allowed  any  other  mode  of  proced- 
ure to  exist  in  your  manipulation  of  the 
apiary." 

"Yes;  but  you  hinted  you  had  a  better 
way." 

"That  better  way  has  been  published  in 
Gleanings  as  a  serial,  which  you  can  read 
at  your  leisure.  But  it  is  soon  to  appear  in 
book  form,  together  with  some  additions  I 
have  seen  fit  to  make." 


NOTL5 

FROM 

CANADA' 
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¥L  F,  HOLTERMANN 


I  never  found  it  more  diflicult  to  keep  up 
with  my  correspondence.  Many  who  have 
written  to  me  upon  various  subjects  will 
have  to  exercise  a  little  patience  until  bees 
are  in  winter  quarters. 

So  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  has  changed 
hands  for  the  second  time  this  year.  The 
Hurley  Printing  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  has 
purchased  the  Journal.  Mr.  Hurley  is  a 
successful  printer,  and  has  engaged  in  bee- 
keeping as  a  hobby  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  first  stock  of  bees  was  purchased  from 
the  writer.  May  the  new  venture  prove  a 
success. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.  state  in  Gleanings, 
"  if  bee-keepers  will  let  their  honey  ripen  be- 
fore taking  it  off  the  hives  it  will  do  more 
than  any  Taw  passed  in  furthering  its  con- 
sumption." This  is  a  much-needed  shot. 
Paste  this  in  your  honey  extractor,  on  your 
smoker,  or  the  cover  of  each  hive;  and  if  you 
can  not  act  on  it,  then  work  it  out  on  a  de- 
sign of  comb-building  in  each  frame. 


ONTARIO  bee-keepers'  CONVENTION. 

The  Ontario  Convention  will  be  held  in 
Toronto  at  the  York  County  council  cham- 
bers, 67  Adelaide  St.,  East.  The  convention 
begins  at  1  p.m.,  Nov.  13,  and  closes  at  noon 
Nov.  15.  An  excellent  pi'ogram  has  been 
prepared.  The  Palmer  House,  King  St., 
West,  is  the  only  hotel  which  so  far  has  re- 
duced its  rates  to  convention  members.  It 
is  a  $3  00  to  $2.50  house,  and  will  make  its 
rates  to  bee-keepers  during  the  convention 
$1.50.     Come  and  help  us. 
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PURE  FOOD. 

In  our  country  it  appears  to  be  legal  to  la- 
bel goods  "Pure  maple-syrup  compound," 
also  "Pure  strawberi-y  jam  "  mixture.  The 
law  should  not  allow  this.  Again,  hotels 
should  not  be  allowed  to  place  on  their  bill 
of  fare  adulterated  syrups,  etc.,  without  put- 
ting upon  the  same,  "adulterated."  Bee- 
keepers and  every  honest  person  can  lose 
nothing  by  helping  on  the  crusade  against 
adulterated  foods.  Adulteration  has  been 
far  less  prevalent  in  Canada  than  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Let  us  not  be  content  now  until 
Canada  has  as  stringent  pure-food  laws  as 
the  United  States. 

REQUEENING. 

I  agree  in  practice,  at  least  to  a  very  great 
extent,  with  a  recent  article  in  the  Review 
by  R.  L.  Taylor  in  which  he  opposes  "arti- 
ficial supersedure  or  requeening."  He  says, 
in  brief,  that  to  treat  an  apiary  so  is  a  very 
great  expense,  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  gives  as  many  poor  queens  after  the 
opei'ation  as  there  were  before.  Let  us  try 
to  have  the  best  strain  of  bees  to  begin  with, 
then  let  us  watch  for  failing  queens,  chang- 
ing them,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  nature. 
That  is  my  practice  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  yet  I  have  often  thought  I  might  do  bet- 
ter. I  should  like  to  feel  sure  that  the  best 
method  is  practiced  by  me.  Having  a  fall 
flow,  I  believe,  tends  to  the  superseding  of 
many  failing  queens.  Such  a  flow  is,  1  be- 
lieve, an  advantage,  and  helps  to  work  out 
the  method  I  practice  but  do  not  altogether 
feel  like  preaching. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  W.   SPARLING. 

The  judge  in  honey  at  the  National  Expo- 
sition, Toronto,  Canada,  was  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sparling,  Bowmanville,  Ontario,  whose  pic- 
ture, with  that  of  his  wife,  appears  on  the 
next  page.  Mr.  Sparling,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  S.,  has  exhibited  quite  fre- 
quently at  Toronto.  Their  exhibit  has,  in 
my  humble  estimation,  displayed  as  much  or 
more  artistic  taste  than  any  put  up  at  To- 
ronto, and  the  writer  has  not  been  backward 
in  taking  lessons  from  them  in  this  line  of 
work.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  blend- 
ing of  colors.  How  many  honey  exhibits 
we  see  in  which  the  beauty  is  marred  by  the 
improper  blend  in  colors!  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparling  at 
their  home,  where  the  same  taste  is  display- 
ed. Mr.  Sparling  has  been  president  of  the 
Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association;  and  while, 
no  doubt,  liable  to  err,  as  we  all  are,  he  has 
shown  himself  fearless  in  carrying  out  what 
he  has  thought  to  be  right,  regardless  of 
friend  or  foe  ;  and  in  his  official  capacity  he 
has  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  to  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  with  which  the  O.  B.  K.  A.  is 
embued.  Scripture  asks,  "What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparling 
and  many  of  us  know  it  shall  profit  nothing, 
and  their  trust  is  in  Christ  their  Redeemer. 


THE    NATIONAL. 

Arthur  C.  Miller  and  W.  Z.  Hutchinson 
are  having  a  heart-to-heart  talk  about  the 
National,  in  the  September  Review.  I  believe 
Mr.  Miller  is  largely  unjust  in  his  criticism; 
but  let  us  be  open  to  Suggestions.  1  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  majority  of  bee-keep- 
ers do  not  look  for  help  from  the  National 
to  buy  or  sell  honey  and  bees,  and  yet  there 
may  be  those  who  like  such  help.  Mr.  France 
always  sends  such  information  out  with  crop 
reports  and  the  like,  so  that  the  added  cost 
is,  after  all,  not  so  great.  Is  it  not  as  well, 
after  all,  for  those  who  believe  thut  the  Na- 
tional can  do  better  work  to  stay  with  it  and 
help  in  its  councils  and  guidance?  I  find 
such  a  policy  far  more  effectual,  where  con- 
science is  not  affected,  than  to  step  out. 
Stay  by  it;  look  upon  every  defeat  as  only  a 
temporary  reverse,  and  go  on  cheerfully  un- 
til victory  crowns  the  effort.  Such  are  the 
men  dreaded  by  the  opposition,  and  such 
are  the  men  who  accomplish  reforms.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  there  are  Vjut  few  men 
who  do  not  tire  of  battle  if  victory  is  not 
soon  attained;  and  the  opponents  of  reform 
and  government  action  (or,  rather,  inaction) 
often  build  upon  this  trait  in  human  nature. 


BROOD  REARING  IN  THE  SPRING. 


How  to  Build  up  the  Colonies  Rapidly;  Ex- 
tracting Sealed  Honey  in  May  from  the 
Brood-nest  to  Make  Room  for  Brood- 
rearing  ;  Brood-combs  of  Honey  not  De- 
sirable for  Spring  Feeding. 

BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


[The  following  article  by  our  correspondent  will,  we 
feel  sure,  be  read  with  unusual  interest.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der is  sometimes  startling  in  his  suggestions,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  this  case.  When  he  advocates  extract- 
ing all  the  honey  in  the  spring,  and  then  feeding  it 
back,  he  departs  from  the  generally  accepted  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Doolittle  and  others  have  argued  that  a  lot 
of  combs  of  stores  in  reserve  to  give  to  the  bees  in  the 
spring  to  stimulate  brood-rearing  make  the  best  kind 
of  spring  capital.  While  Mr.  Alexander  does  not  deny 
that  such  combs  may  be  used  to  advantage,  he  goes  a 
good  deal  further  and  advocates  taking  away  the 
honey  and  then  feeding  such  honey  back  in  a  diluted 
form;  or  if  sugar  syrup  be  cheaper,  give  that  instead, 
thus  saving  the  margin  of  profit  between  the  cost  of 
the  two.  He  gives  some  good  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  procedure,  and  we  feel  sure  that  all  the  veterans 
as  well  as  beginners  will  be  glad  to  read  it  carefully. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  there  are  others  who  have  prac- 
ticed the  same  plan,  and  made  a  succpss  or  failure,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.— Ed.] 

According  to  our  experience  along  this 
line  I  very  decidedly  differ  with  some  hon- 
ey-producers, and  say,  "Yes,  it  is  not  only 
advisable,  but  it  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
any  other   one   thing   connected   with   late 
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spring  management."  In  preparing  our 
bees  for  the  suinnier  hai'vest  there  are  two 
things  which  should  never  be  overloolied: 

1.  Every  hive  shttuld  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  good  worker  comb  for  a  large 
well-shaped  brood-nest;  2.  A  good  prolific 
queen. 

We  think  it  pays  us  to  kill  many  queens 
during  the  summer,  without  any  regard  to 
their  age,  simply  if  they  are  not  as  prolific 
as  they  should  be,  or  if  their  bees  are  not  as 
good  honey-gatherers  as  they  might  be,  or 
if  they  are  inclined  to  be  cross  and  vicious 
when  working  among  them.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  keep  bees  that  have  any  serious 
faults. 

Let  us  consider  the  brood-nest  as  one  of 
the  principal  things  connected  with  securing 
a  good  surplus.  Until  the  last  few  years  we 
took  the  advice  of  some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  saved  a  large  number  of  heavy 
combs  to  give  our  bees  during  the  spring,  to 
increase  early  breeding;  but  with  very  few 
exceptions 
these  heavy 
combs  insert- 
ed near  the 
brood  about 
May  1  did  far 
m  o  re  harm 
than  good.  If 
we  uncapped 
them  it  was 
sure  to  start  a 
bad  case  of 
robbing;  if 
they  were  left 
capped,  then 
they  simply 
formed  a  di- 
vision -  boai'd 
which  pre- 
vented the 
queen  from 
spreading  her 
brood  across 
the  hive,  and, 
consequently, 
we  had  a 
small  brood- 
nest  which 
gave  us  a 
small  colony  during  the   entire   summer. 

After  realizing  the  folly  of  this  erroneous 
method  of  spring  feeding  we  commenced  to 
extract  all  capped  honey  from  the  brood-nest 
about  ISlay  1,  and  in  its  place,  when  neces- 
sary, we  fed  a  little  warm  thin  honey  or  su- 
gar syrup  daily  for  about  a  month  This 
soon  gave  us  strong  full  colonies;  and  the 
best  of  it  was,  we  soon  had  our  hives  pack- 
ed with  brood  from  side  to  side,  and  top  to 
bottom.  In  this  way  of  preparing  our  bees 
for  summer  we  can  secure  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  of  old  honey  before  fruit- 
bloom,  and  leave  our  colonies  in  lUO  per  cent 
better  condition  than  they  would  have  been 
had  this  old  honey  been  left  in  their  combs. 
When  Dr.  Lyon  was  here  a  year  ago  he 
was  so  surprised  at  the  strength  of  the  colo- 
nies that  he  took  the  photo  of  hives  seen  on 


MK.   AND    MRS.  J.   W.   SPARLING. 

Mr.  Sparling  was  the  judge  of  honey  at  the  National  Exposition 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  and,  wiih  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Sparling,  has 
put  up  many  very  artistic  exhibits.    See  Notes  from  Canada. 


the  next  page  to  show  their  working  force. 
This  was  taken  about  9  a.m.  on  a  cool  cloudy 
morning  before  the  bees  had  commenced  to 
work  in  the  fields;  and  while  he  was  taking 
this  photo  I  counted  237  colonies  in  the  api- 
ary that  had  the  fronts  of  their  hives  com- 
pletely covere<l  with  bees  that  had  been  on 
the  outside  of  their  hives  night  and  day  for 
many  days,  except  when  the  llowers  were 
secreting  nectar;  then  it  sometimes  seemed 
as  if  twenty  or  more  swarms  were  in  air  over 
the  apiary  all  day. 

Some  may  say  that  we  should  have  put 
two  or  more  hives  of  extracting-combs  on 
each  strong  colony  in  order  to  have  secured 
more  honey.  To  those  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
never  saw  a  colony  so  strong  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  more  than  one  set  of  ex- 
tracting-combs on  at  a  time.  I  have  been 
all  over  this  ground  for  30  years;  anil  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  best  results,  all  things  con- 
sidered, 1  don't  care  to  have  more  than  one 
set  of  extracting-combs  on  a  hive  at  any  one 

time  during 
the  season. 
Now,  do  you 
think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  such 
strong  colo- 
nies as  shown 
in  the  photo, 
and  hundreds 
of  others  equal- 
ly strung  iu  the 
same  apiary, 
could  ever  be 
oi)tained  from 
hives  that  had 
their  brood- 
nest  partly 
tilled  with  old 
capped  honey, 
especially 
when  there 
had  been  heavy 
combs  insert- 
ed near  the 
jcenter  of  the 
jh  i  V  e  ,  such 
Icombs  form- 
Jmg  a  complete 
fdivision-  board 
through  the  brood-nest  or  a  little  to  one 
side?  When  we  visit  our  friends'  apiaries 
and  find  only  an  occasional  colony  work- 
ing in  their  supers,  if  we  should  take  a  smo- 
ker and  open  these  hives  that  are  doing 
little  or  nothing,  nme  times  out  of  ten  we 
should  find  tbat  their  brood-nest  was  so  sur- 
rounded with  capped  honey  that  the  queen 
could  hardly  find  room  enough  to  rear  the 
necessary  brood  for  a  good-sized  nucleus. 

About  the  first  of  August  a  bee-keeping  ac- 
quaintance called  to  see  me  in  regard  to  his 
not  securmg  any  surplus  this  summer.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  experience  with 
bees,  and  had  fairly  good  Italians.  He  was 
using  lU-frame  Laugstroth  hives,  and  had  in 
the  spring  about  lUU  colonies  that  had  win- 
tered well,  and  was  heavy  in  honey  when 
taken  from  the  cellar.     After  I  questioned 
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SOME     OF    ALEXANDER  S    STRONG     COLONIES. 

At  the  time  this  picture  was  taken,  even  in  May,  there  were  237  colonies  in  the  apiary,  so  strong  that  not  all 
the  bees  could  get  into  the  hives  at  one  time,  even  at  night. 


him  some  he  told  me  that  he  had  about  150 
heavy  combs  that  he  had  saved  from  last 
season  to  give  to  his  bees  in  the  spring  to 
stimulate  early  breeding  as  some  recommend- 
ed. These  he  distributed  among  his  hives, 
so  as  he  thought  he  would  surely  have  strong 
colonies  ready  for  the  first  How  of  nectar. 
But  here  he  was  disappointed.  His  bees 
would  not  work  in  the  supers,  neither  for 
comb  nor  extracted  honey.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  unite  several  colonies,  putting  the  bees 
of  from  two  to  live  colonies  all  in  one  hive 
in  order  to  get  up  a  working  force.  I  asked 
if  those  hives  were  not  crowded  with  honey 
which  caused  them  to  be  weak  in  worker 
bees.  He  said  he  had  not  thought  of  that, 
but  they  certainly  were  very  heavy.  I  ask- 
ed him  about  how  much  brood  they  had. 
"Oh!  not  much,"  he  said.  Some  had  five 
and  six  combs  partly  filled,  and  some  had 
only  four  combs  containing  any;  but  every 
thing  was  full  of  honey,  and  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  bees  did  not  uncap  that 
honey  and  carry  it  above. 

Now,  my  friends,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
did  not  secure  a  good  surplus,  and  that  he 
thought  it  the  poorest  season  he  had  ever 
known?  I  can  not  understand  why  a  man 
of  experience  should  have  allowed  his  bees 
to  get  in  such  a  condition.  It,  about  the  first 
of  May,  he  had  extj  acted  those  heavy  combs 
he  foolishly  put  into  his  hives,  and  also  ex- 
tracted the  capped  honey  that  was  already 
in  the  hives,  he  would  have  had  much  honey 


to  his  credit,  and  his  hives  full  of  maturing 
brood  which  would  have  given  him  a  tine 
surplus  of  early  honey.  I  honestly  think  a 
moderate  use  of  the  extractor  through  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  fore  part  of  June,  es- 
pecially when  running  an  apiary  fur  comb 
honey,  would  be  the  means  of  many  bee- 
keepers securing  twice  as  much  surplus  as 
they  usually  do  Here  at  the  North  May  is 
the  month  of  all  the  year  when  our  bees  re- 
quire the  closest  attention.  Jt  is  then  that 
we  should  care  for  them  so  that  every  inch 
of  comb  in  the  hive  is  utilized  for  brood  rear- 
ing that  can  possibly  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. Bring  your  extractor  into  use,  clean- 
ing your  hives  of  nearly  all  capped  honey, 
and  see  to  it  that  every  queen  in  the  apiary 
is  doing  her  very  best  to  crowd  the  combs 
with  brood;  then  you  will  soon  have  those 
strong  colonies  that  will  give  you  a  fine  sur- 
plus, and  at  the  end  of  the  season  you  will 
hardly  believe  it  when  told  that  the  summer 
has  been  a  poor  one  for  the  pi'oduction  of 
honey.  Spring  feeding  has  never  received 
the  attention  that  such  an  important  subject 
should.  We  have  been  taught  that  honey  is 
the  proper  food  for  winter  use,  and  that,  if 
a  colony  were  shoi't  of  it  in  the  spring,  just 
give  them  a  heavy  comb,  and  that  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  do  through  the  whole 
spring  season.  But  experience  has  taught 
many  of  us  that  honey  is  not  the  best  winier 
food,  and  that  to  give  our  bees  heavy  combs 
of  old  capped  honey  in  the  spring  is  one  of 
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the   poorest  ways   imaginable   to   stimulate 
early  breeding. 

Jn  conclusion  I  repeat  thit  a  moderate  xise 
of  the  honey-extraetor  during  early  summer 
is  very  heneticial  in  preparing  bees  for  the 
summer  harvest. 


EXHIBITING  AT  FAIRS. 


Honey  and  Bee  T)isi)lay  at  the  New  Castle 

Co.  Grange  Fair,  in  Wilmington,  DeL, 

Sept.  2-6. 


BY    REV.    JOEL   S.    GILFILLAN,  D.   D. 


The  bee-exhibit  created  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest at  the  fair,  and  was  said  to  be  by  many 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  departments. 
Every  thing  in  the  department  came  from 
my  own  apiary. 

The  honey  display  occupied  a  frontage  of 
20  feet.  The  middle  pyramid  was  comb  hon- 
ey, and  the  side  pyramid  extracted  honey. 

The  bee-display  consisted  of  a  series  of  tive 
glass  hives  showing  different  conditions  of 
the  colony  at  different  times.  Upon  each 
hive  was  displayed  a  card  stating  what  that 
hive  represented.  These  are  sh<»wn  by  the 
various  engravings  herewith  presented. 

Besides  the  five  glass  hives,  the  writer 
had  a  full  colony  of  bees  in  a  hive  in  a  wire 
cage  six  feet  square,  just  outside  the  tent 
where  daily  demonstrations  were  given  in 
handling  bees.  Here  every  operation  of  the 
apiary  was  shown,  and  the  observers  were 
invited  to  ask  for  any  manipulation  that  they 
desired  to  see,  and  it  would  be  shown  to 
them.  This  was  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  ordinary  work  in  an  apiary.  He  also 
gave  several  illustrations  of  the  application 
of  bee-slings  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism. 

Newark,  Del. 

[As  we  have  said  heretofore  we  say  again, 
the   giving  of  a  bee-demonstration   and   the 


FIG.  1.— UONEY    DISPLAY    AT   THE    NEW    CASTLE 

TON,    DEL. 


REV.   JOEL  S.  GILFILLAN,    NEWARK,  DEL. 

making  of  a  honey-exhibit  at  county  fairs  is 
a  splendid  way  to  advertise  the  honey  busi- 
ness. It  takes  only  a  few  days  of  time  and 
preparation,  and  the  results  are  well  worth 
the  time.  Besides  the  amount  of  honey  act- 
ually sold  at  the  fair,  it  will  mean  a  large 
sale  of  honey  for  the  future,  and  at  good 
prices,  without  paying  freight,  cartage,  dray- 
age,  commission,  and  sometimes  the  actual 
loss  of  a  whole  shipment  through  the  rascal- 
ity of  the  consignee  miles  away. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  local  con- 
sumption of  honey  can  be  increased  enor- 
mously, thus  enabling  a  bee-keeper  to  double 
on  his  money;  for  if  he  is  a  good  demonstra- 

tor,  a  good 
talker  at  fairs, 
and  square  in 
his  deal,  he 
can  sell  a 
large  part  of 
his  crop  right 
at  the  yard. 
This  is  no 
theory,  for 
many  a  pro- 
ducer is  doing 
that  very 
thing.  Of 
course,  it  will 
be  understood 
that  one  who 
owns  from  300 
to  500  colonies 
could  not  dis- 
pose of  the 
entire  prod- 
uct locally; 
but    even     he 
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FIG.   2. 

can  make  demonstrations  at  every  county 
fair  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  or,  we 
will  say,  within  a  radius  of  a  Hay's  drive, 
and  thus  dispose  of  all  his  crop  off  ihe  wagon. 
It  is  one  of  the  anomalies,  and  all  wrong 
from  an  economic  pomt  of  view,  that  many 
a  producer  will  ship  his  honey  to  the  city, 
leaving  the  local  retailers  to  send  to  that 
same  city  for  honey.  The  bee-keeper  has  to 
pay  the  commission  man,  freight,  drayage, 
leakage,  and  commission,  and  the  local  deal- 
er probably  pays  an  additional  profit.  Why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  should  not  the 
home  producer  save  all  this  salvage? — Ed.] 


SHALLOW   EXTRACTING  SUPERS. 


Bees  from  Even  Weak  Colonies  Enter  them 

Readily;  What  may  be  Done  with 

them. 

BY  H.  A.    SMITH. 


While  the  different  advocates  of  hives  of 
various  depths  aie  airing  their  opinions  I 
should  like  to  say  something  about  the  shal- 
low extracting  super.  Generally  this  super 
has  been  recommended  to  use  as  a  "coaxer  " 
for  bees  to  enter  sections.  It  is  certainly  an 
excellent  thing  to  use  for  this  purpose;  but  I 
do  not  produce  much  comb  honey,  and  I  use 
the  shallow  extracting-super  in  producing 
nearly  my  whole  crop  of  extracted  honey. 

When  I  first  thought  of  using  the  shallow 
super  I  balked  at  the  idea  of  having  two  sizes 
of  frames  in  my  apiary,  and  my  desire  to 
Jiave  hives  and  supers  interchangeable  was 
also  an  argument  against  their  use.  I  made 
a  few,  however,  and  placed  them  with  start- 
ers upon  some  of  my  weakest  colonies.  That 
was  a  poor  season,  but  I  tell  you  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me  when  I  examined  those  supers  in 
a  few  days.  The  frames  were  solid  full  of 
honey,  and  capped  in  a  way  that  would  com- 


fete  closely  with  fancy  sections, 
remember  one  of  tnose  weak 
cohmieswith  shallow  supers  gave 
me  nearly  as  much  honey  that 
season  as  the  best  colony  I  bad 
which  was  supplied  with  deep 
combs.  That  and  later  experi- 
ence have  converted  me  to  the 
use  of  the  shallow  super. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  comparatively 
weak  colony  will  enter  a  shallow 
super  as  quickly,  and  often  more 
so.  than  a  strong  colony  will  en- 
ter a  deep  super,  and  will  often 
come  out  with  an  equal  amount 
of  surplus.  If  a  deep  super  be 
given  such  a  weak  colony  they 
will  very  often  refuse  to  occupy 
it  at  all.  Very  often  when  they 
do  occupy  them  it  will  be  upon 
a  few  combs  on  one  side  of  the 
super,  which  will  be  badly  bulged 
and  almost  never  fully  capped. 
As  I  said  above,  such  colonies  in- 
variably give  excellent  results  in 
shallow  supers. 
The  addition  of  a  shallow  su- 
per is  a  gradual  enlargement,  and  does  not 
materially  affect  the  heat  of  the  colony.  It 
is,  therefore,  occupied  much  more  quickly, 
and  much  valuable  time  is  saved  over  giving 
the  colony  a  deep  super. 

If  a  colony  is  very  strong  at  fruit-bloom  I 
add  a  shallow  super  of  combs  or  foundation, 
allowing  the  queen  access  to  it  This  often 
catches  a  surplus  of  fruit- bloom  honey,  and 
the  additional  brood  room  helps  to  check 
swarming.  When  the  main  flow  is  at  hand 
three  different  things  may  be  done  with  this 
super: 

1.  It  may  remain  where  it  is,  and  another 
super  placed  over  it  with  an  excluder  be- 
tween. 

2.  The  queen  may  be  put  below,  and  a  su- 
per of  combs  or  foundation  put  between  this 
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Figr.  4  shows  a  colony  of  bees  at  work, 
played.    Queen-cells  were  visible. 


FIG.  5. 

The  Queen  was  removed,  and  the  process  ol  rearing  a  new  queen  dis- 


super  and  the  hive.     An  excluder  is  placed 
between  the  two  supers  and  the  hive. 

3.  Two  supers  containing  some  brood  may 
be  taken  from  two  hives  and  put  together  on 
a  new  stand,  a  queen-cell  or  laying  queen  be 
given,  and  in  a  short  time  this  will  be  a 
strong  colony. 

If  such  a  colony  in  two  supers  is  wintered, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  colony  into  a 
regular  hive  in  the 
spring.  I  proceed  as 
follows:  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  flow  the 
colony  is  set  to  one 
side,  and  a  deep  hive 
containing  one  frame 
of  brood,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  founda- 
tion, put  in  its  place. 
The  bees  and  queen 
are  brushed  into  the 
deep  hive,  an  exclud- 
er put  on,  and  the 
two  shallow  supers 
(old  brood-nest)  put 
on  top.  This  usually 
prevents  swarming. 

In  the  above  I  have 
tried  to  point  out 
some  of  the  advan- 
tages in  using  shal- 


low 3upers  over  weak  colonies.     I  also  find 
I  can  secure  more  honey  from  s<?'ongf  colonies 
by  their  use.     In  using  them  over  weak  col- 
onies, the    addition   is  not  great  enough  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  brood-nest  ap- 
preciably, and    so    the   super  is  soon  warm 
enough  to  work  in.     The  addition  of  a  deep 
super  is  not  only  too  great  to  warm  quickly, 
but  it  lowers  the  temperature  of  the   brood- 
nest;  therefore  valu- 
able   time    is    lost 
warming    the     hive 
and    super.     Now, 
this    condition     also 
exists  when  a   deep 
super    is    given   a 
strong   colony;   and, 
although  in  a  much 
smaller   degree,    the 
time  taken  in  bring- 
ing the  temperature 
to    workable    height 
would    otherwise 
have  been  spent   in 
drawing  out  founda- 
tion in  a  shallow  su- 
per.    By  adding  one 
shallow   super   at   a 
time    I   very    often 
have  colonies  work- 
FiG.  6.  ing  in  three    supers 
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-THE    DEMONSTRATIKG-CAGE   WHERE     MANY    OF   THE     ACTUAL     METHODS   WERE     IL- 
LUSTRATED 


while  other  colonies  seem  to  be  doing  their 
best  in  one  deep  super.  My  shallow  supers 
are  ju-jt  half  the  depth  of  my  deep  ones.  I 
will  admit  there  are  twice  as  many  frames 
to  handle,  but  I  can  uncap  two  shallow 
combs  as  quickly  as  one  deep  one.  One 
sweep  of  the  knife  on  each  side  does  the 
work. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  this 
super  which  will   grow  stronger   each  year. 


Narrow  lumber  is  much  cheaper  and  more 
plentiful  than  wide  lumber. 
Palermo,  Ont.,  Can. 

[Much  that  is  here  given  harmonizes  very 
nicely  with  the  teachings  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand 
as  recently  given  in  these  columns.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  our  correspondent  does 
not  adopt  the  shallow  extracting-super  for  a 
brood-chamber   also.     This  will  simplify  his 


PIG.  8. — MR.    GILFILLAN     TREVTING     MR.     ROBINSOX,    OF   WILMINGTON,    FOR     RHEUMATISM 

PLACING   THE   BKEi   OX   HIS    KNliE. 
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hives  and  yet  make  them  capable  of  a 
greater  degree  of  gradual  expansion  and 
contraction.  Very  possibly  Mr.  Smith  is 
working  toward  that  end.  In  any  event  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  further.  If 
the  genei  al  adoption  of  shallow  brood-cham- 
bers or  extracting  supers,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  full-depth  brood-chambers,  is  not 
practicable  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  him 
give  us  his  reasons  therefor.  If.  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  is  working  toward  the  divisible- 
brood-chamber  scheme,  will  he  kindly  give 
us  his  reasons  for  so  doing? 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  both 
secretary  and  president  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  for  several  terms,  was 
an  advocate  and  user  of  shallow  extract ing- 
supers,  for  he  was  a  producer  of  extracted 
honey.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  use  the 
full-depth  chamber  he  advanced  one  of  the 
very  reasons  given  by  our  correspondent; 
namely,  that  the  giving  of  full-depth  supers 


been  leaders  in  the  advocacy  of  shallow  ex- 
tracting-f  raiues. — Ed.  ] 


PALL  HONEY  FLOWS. 


600  Acres  of  Cuciinibers  Near  Marengo. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.   MILLER. 


PICKING    CUCL.MliEK    "TICKLES        NEAK   ilAKENCO,    ILL 


made  too  great  an  expansion  of  the  hive  ca- 
pacity, giving  the  bees  more  room  than  they 
could  occupy  and  warm  up  to  advantage. 
He  told  the  writer  that,  in  poor  seasons,  he 
would  get  extracted  honey  with  these  shal- 
low supers  of  half  depth  when  his  neighbors 
with  a  full  depth  would  secure  no  honey; 
moreover,  that  he  could  uncap  these  shallow 
combs  so  easily  and  quickly  that  there  was 
very  little  loss  of  time  over  the  method  of 
handling  and  uncapping  a  full-depth  comb. 
While  Dr.  Mason  was  never  an  extensive 
bee-keeper,  yet  he  was  a  close  observer,  and 
ever  on  the  alert  for  shoi't  cuts. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
subject  for  discussion,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  others  of  our  subscribers  who 
have  made  compaiative  tests  between  the 
shallow  and  full-depth  supers.  In  the  mean 
time  we  should  not  forget  to  mention  that 
the  Dadants,  while  users  of  the  Quinby 
frames  for   the   brood-nest,  have   for   years 


Years  ago  I  made  no  count  on  a  fall  flow. 
When  white  clover  failed  in  any  year,  that 
was  the  end  of  it,  and  I  could  count  on  feed- 
ing sugar  to  till  up  the  hives  for  winter. 
Gradually  there  has  been  a  change,  and  for 
some  years  the  bees  have  been  able  to  gather 
enough  from  the  fall  tiow  to  fill  up  for  win- 
ter, and  perhaps  a  little  more.  The  year 
lyU6  was  one  of  those  years  when  white  clo- 
ver took  it  into  its  head  it  wouldn't  furnish 
a  supply  of  nectar  for  the  bees,  but  the  fall 
flow  tilled  the  brood-chambers  and  provided 
a  nice  lot  of  sealed  combs  for  spring  use. 
I  don't  know  what  has  made  the  difference 

—  at  least  I 
can't  be  sure 
about  it;  but 
I  know  of 
two  honey- 
yielders  that 
have  been 
increasing  in 
a  (r  r  e  age. 
One  is  sweet 
clover — pos- 
s  i  bl  y  you 
may  remem- 
ber that  I 
have  ocea- 
sionally  spo- 
kt^n  of  sweet 
clover  —  and 
the  other  is 
the  cucum- 
ber. The 
relentless 
war  against 
sweet  clover 
has  kept  it 
down  pretty 
>well  on  the  roadside,  and  as  yet  farmers  do 
not  generally  encourage  it  in  the  fields;  but 
the  presence  of  the  cucmmber  has  been  court- 
ed. For  several  years  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  people  open  their  eyes  by 
saying  that  2U0  acres  of  land  about  Maren- 
go were  annually  occupied  by  cucumber's. 
This  morning  1  thought  I  would  get  some 
accurate  data  before  writing  this  article,  so  I 
called  up  on  the  telephone  Mr.  W.  C.  Wood- 
ard,  the  head  of  the  la'gerof  the  two  pickle- 
factories  Icoated  at  Marengo,  which  was  es- 
taijlished  28  years  ago,  and  I'll  repeat  what 
he  told  me. 

The  acreage  occupied  with  cucumbers 
rea(-hes  GOO  acres  in  some  years,  falling  a  lit- 
tle below  in  others.  The  pickle-patches,  as 
they  are  called,  vary  in  size  from  half  an  acre 
to  three  or  four  acres,  some  of  them  being  as 
far  as  six  miles  away,  and  they  furnish  to 
the  factories  in  the  best  years  about  100,000 
bushels  of  cucumbers,  the   annual   average 
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yield  being  about  75,000 
bushels.  Ihese  large  fig- 
ures seem  almost  in- 
credible; but  Mr.  Wood- 
ard  is  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have 
known  from  a  little  boy 
and  1  have  contidence 
in  his  word.  Think  of 
the  amount  of  sourness 
Marengo  furnishes  to  the 
countiy,  some  of  it  go- 
ing across  the  ocean. 
What  interests  me  more 
is  the  amount  of  sweet- 
ness fuinished  for  the 
bees.  Of  course,  my 
bees  don't  go  in  all  di- 
rections six  miles,  but 
they  cover  quite  a  bit  of 
it.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of 
blossoms  on  cucumber- 
vines  at  some  distance 
apart,  and  without  the 
bees  to  carry  the  pollen 
from  the  "false"  to  the 
"true"  blossoms  there 
would  be  little  growth 
of  fruit.  So  I  might 
make  out  a  bill  against 
the  factories  for  furni-ih- 
ing  the  hands  to  fertilize 
the  Howers.  But  they 
might  charge  me  for 
nectar  furnished,  so  we'll 
call  it  a  stand-off. 
f  When  it  comes  time  to 
pick  the  pickles  —  the 
word  "cucumber"  is 
hartlly  ever  used  here; 
there  aretieldsof  "pick- 
les," not  "cucumbers" 
— it  means  a  busy  time 
of  back-breaking  work, 
and  it  is  the  common 
thing  to  see  the  whole 
family  in  the  patch.  The 
illustration  shows  one  of  the  smaller  patches, 
with  a  correspondingly  smaller  force  of  pick- 
ers. Mr.  Freebrandt  and  his  wife  are  at 
work,  with  a  young  woman  helper.  The 
baby  is  in  the  baby-carriage;  the  little  girl 
stands  by  the  improvised  tent,  while  her 
younger  bi  other,  whom  I  had  coaxed  out 
from  under  cover,  shyly  dodged  back  as  I 
snapped  the  kodak.  Very  likely  the  little 
girl  is  in  charge  of  the  two  younger,  else  she 
might  be  at  work  too.  At  any  rale.  I've  seen 
as  young  children  picking.  Ten  or  more  p  ck- 
ers  are  often  seen  at  work,  and  at  forty  or  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  for  pickles  below  a  certain 
size,  and  20  cents  for  the  larger  ones,  the 
crop  would  not  be  as  paying  as  it  is  if  the 
whole  family,  children  and  all,  could  not 
take  part  in  it.  Yet  even  adults  can  make 
wages  at  it. 

Now  I  suppose  you  will  expect  me  to  tell 
you  just  what  cucumber  honey  is  like.  I 
don't  know.  The  honey  we  get  in  the  fall 
varies  in  color,  density,  and  flavor.     Some 
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of  it  has  amber  color  and  a  rank  fall  taste 
that  I  dislike,  although  others  like  it.  Some 
of  it  is  light,  almost,  as  clover,  with  just 
enough  of  the  fall  taste  to  be  rather  pleasant. 
But  1  don't  know  what  part  of  all  this  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  pickles.  I  wish  I  did. 
During  pickle  season  the  cappings  are  likely 
to  be  yellowish  and  a  bit  varnishy-looking. 
I've  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  this  to  the 
pickles.  Perhaps  I  accuse  them  wrongfully. 
Marengo,  111. 

[The  writer  remembers  that  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  sweet  clover  in  the  vicinity 
of  Marengo.  Indeed,  the  doctor  had  taken 
pains  to  cultivate  its  acquaintance  on  his 
farm,  allowing  it  to  grow  ad  libitum.  But 
for  all  this  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
bulk  of  his  fall  honey  comes  from  cucumber. 
We  should  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  not  a 
time  when  the  sweet  clover  is  practically  out 
of  bloom,  and  the  cucumber  blossoms  in  the 
height  of  their  nectar  secretion.     By  taking 
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away  all  the  honey  from  a  strong  colony, 

and  putting  it  practically  on  the  starvation 

basis,  the  doctor  might  be  able  to  get  enough 

of  cucumber  honey  to  determine  its  quality. 

We  hope  he  will  experiment  another  year. — 

Ed] 

««>» 

THE  NEW  WHITE   ITALIAN  CLOVER. 

BY   W.    K.    MORRISON. 

The  well-known  and  reliable  seed  firm  of 
T.  W.  Woods  &  Sons,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
recently  put  on  the  American  market  a  new 
kind  of  clover  which  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  bee  business  in  some  sections 
of  this  country.  It  is  a  white-flowered  vari- 
ety of  the  well-known  crimson  clover. 

The  new  clover,  they  claim,  is  a  consider- 
able improvement  on  the  crimson  by  reason 
of  its  larger  growth  and  later  season.  It  is 
so  much  later  that  it  can  be  planted  with 
winter  oats,  and  the  two  mature  together. 
This,  of  course,  yields  a  heavy  crop  of  valu- 
able hay  early  in  the  year.  They  say  it  is 
even  better  than  the  crimson  for  early  graz- 
ing, as  it  is  naturally  heavier  and  denser  in 
growth. 

If  these  claims  can  be  substantiated  it  is 
evident  that  bee-keepers  will  have  a  new 
source  from  which  to  get  a  honey  crop.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  late  that  it 
pays  either  to  give  away  alsike  seed  or  sell 
it  at  a  low  price.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
white  Italian  clover  is  equally  good.  We 
do  not  know  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  fair  trial. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  get  reports. 


THE  PLURAL  QUEEN  SYSTEM. 

No  Trouble  to  Introduce  a  Number  of  Queens 

to  Bees,  but  Difficult  to  Introduce 

them  to  Each  Other. 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
Mr.  Alexander's  article  on  page  1136,  in  which 
he  tells  how  he  is  able  to  introduce  success- 
fully several  queens  to  a  colony  of  bees. 
This  is  a  matter  over  which  I  have  spent  no 
little  time  and  thought,  since  I  have  for  sev- 
eral years  practiced  the  two-queen  system  of 
building  up  colonies  for  the  early  honey- 
flow;  however,  such  queens  are  always  sep- 
arated by  queen-excluding  metal,  the  bees 
having  access  to  both  queens  through  the  zinc 
honey-board  which  separates  the  two  shallow 
brood-sections.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that 
bees  will  accept  almost  any  number  of  queens 
or  queen-cells;  and,  while  I  have  experienc- 
ed no  difficulty  in  introducing  a  plurality  of 
queens  to  a  colony  of  bees,  so  far  as  the  bees 
are  concerned,  i  have  as  yet  not  been  able 
to  introduce  successfully  the  queens  to  each 
other,  and  invariably  one  would  come  up 
missing  in  a  short  time. 

Several  years  ago  I  became  quite  enthusi- 
astic over  this  matter  of  a  plurality  of  queens 
all  loose  in  the  hive   together.    However,  I 


have  not  been  able  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
I  am  led  to  conclude  that  scent  or  odor  of 
bees  or  queens  cuts  no  figure  whatever  in 
the  introduction  of  the  same.  I  have  had 
two  queens  in  two  sections  of  my  shallow 
hive,  separated  by  perforated  zinc,  for  six 
weeks,  when,  upon  removing  the  zinc  honey- 
board,  one  of  them  very  soon  "came  up  miss- 
ing." I  recently  put  two  queens  in  a  cage 
without  any  bees,  and  in  about  one  minute 
one  was  dead.  My  queens  will  fight  to  a 
finish.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  strain  of 
bees  or  to  some  other  cause  I  am  unable  to 
say. 

Will  Mr.  Alexander  please  tell  us  how  long 
he  is  able  to  keep  two  or  more  queens  in  one 
colony  unseparated?  To  my  mind  the  only 
safe  way  to  use  a  plurality  of  queens  in  a 
colony  is  by  means  of  shallow  brood-sections 
separated  by  queen-excluding  zinc,  thus  giv- 
ing the  bees  free  access  to  all  the  queens  in 
the  hive.  Since  two  queens  will  lay  eggs  as 
fast  as  one  colony  of  bees  can  care  for  the 
brood  I  can  not  see  that  any  thing  is  gained 
by  having  more  queens;  however,  you  can 
tier  up  these  shallow  brood -sections  as  high 
as  you  please  and  have  a  queen  in  each,  and 
there  will  be  bees  enough  to  care  for  all  the 
brood,  and  no  danger  of  the  queens  killing 
each  other. 

Birmingham,  O. 

[The  evidence  seems  to  be  accumulating, 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  possible  to  work  the 
plural-queen  system  under  some  conditions 
at  least.  A  large  number  have  thus  far  re- 
ported on  the  feasibility  of  having  two  moth- 
ers in  a  hive,  but  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  perforated  zinc.  While  there  are  con- 
ditions under  which  the  two  may  be  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  without  being  separated 
by  the  zinc,  in  the  generality  of  cases  it 
seems  to  be  advisable  to  use  the  perforated 
metal. 

As  Mr.  Hand  well  says,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  having  a  plurality  of  queens  in 
a  colony  so  far  as  "the  bees  are  concerned  " 
(italics  ours);  but  it  is  not  thus  easy  "to  in- 
troduce the  queens  to  each  other."  But  our 
correspondent  further  adds  that  he  has  been 
led  to  "conclude  that  scent  or  odor  of  bees 
or  queens  cuts  no  figure  whatever  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  same. ' '  This  does  not  seem 
to  us  reasonable.  If  the  scent  factor  has  no 
part  in  the  matter,  then  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conclude  how  the  bees  under  some  conditions 
recognize  and  attack  a  strange  queen  that 
does  not  belong  in  the  hive.  Ihe  sense  of 
smell  in  the  bee  is  very  highly  developed; 
then  why  should  it  not  be  the  means  by  which 
bees  know  their  own?  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  question  of  odor  has  little  or  no  bearing 
on  the  relation  of  one  queen  to  another.  In 
this  case  it  is  not  a  question  of  scent,  but  a 
jealous  rivalry  as  to  which  shall  enjoy  the 
sole  and  undivided  respect  of  her  subjects. 

We  feel  firmly  convinced  that  the  two-queen 
scheme  of  getting  a  large  amount  of  brood, 
and  hence  a  stronger  colony,  is  bound  to 
come  to  the  front.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  queen  extra  prolific  (and  there  is  no  ques- 
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tion  on  that  score),  then  why  should  it  not 
be  equally  desirable  to  have  two  medium 
queens  that  will  give  as  much  or  more  brood? 
Or  let  us  put  the  problem  another  way.  It 
is  easier  to  rear  two  medium  queens  to  do  a 
piece  of  work  than  one  extra  fine  one  to  do 
the  same  work. 

Again,  if  two  queens  can  be  made  to  do 
service  in  a  hive  if  one  dies  the  colony  is 
not  left  in  that  hopeless  or  discouraged  con- 
dition of  the  one  where  there  has  originally 
been  only  one  queen. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  has  been  working 
the  two-queen  system  for  years  with  the 
greatest  of  success.  His  powerful  colonies, 
as  seen  in  the  photo  elsewhere,  show  that 
the  two-queen  method  is  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  such  strength.  But  here  is 
something  more  on  the  subject.— Ed.] 


THE  ALEXANDER   PLAN   OF    BUILD- 
ING UP  WEAK  COLONIES,  AND 
A  MODIFICATION  OF  IT. 

Two  Queens  in  a  Hive  as  a  Means  of  Pre- 
venting Swarming. 

BY   A.    J.    WRIGHT. 

I  have  used  the  Alexander  plan  of  build- 
ing up  weak  colonies  in  the  spring  for  years, 
with  this  modification:  Instead  of  perforated 
zinc  I  have  used  wire  cloth  as  follows:  Tack 
the  wire  cloth  on  to  a  rim  about  two  inches 
deep  and  the  size  of  the  hive.  Remove  the 
cover  from  a  strong  colony,  and  on  top  of 
the  hive  place  the  rim,  cloth  side  down. 
This  rim  should  have  a  f  hole  bored  on  the 
side  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  lower  hive, 
and  about  three  inches  either  way  from  the 
side  of  the  upper  hive.  On  top  of  this  rim 
place  the  weak  colony.  This  should  first  be 
examined  to  make  sure  that  it  has  a  queen, 
and  also  to  remove  dead  bees;  and  be  sure 
there  are  no  broken  or  leaky  combs.  Then 
put  on  the  cover,  and  close,  with  a  plug  or 
slide,  the  |  hole.  In  48  hours  a  frame  of 
bees  —  no  queen  —  may  be  taken  from  the 
lower  hive  and  placed  above,  next  to  the 
bees,  separated  by  only  a  card  of  honey. 
Close  down  to  two,  three,  or  four  frames,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  bees,  and  fill  the 
space  with  dummies.  In  about  a  week  re- 
move the  plug  or  slide,  and  no  further  care 
is  necessary  except  to  supply  room  for  brood 
expansion  to  the  upper  colony;  but  if  a  colo- 
ny is  very  weak  it  doesn't  pay  to  fuss  with 
it  except  in  case  of  a  valuable  queen. 

The  above  plan  succeeds  where  any  thing 
can,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  uncertainty  of 
perforated  zinc. 

PLURALITY  OF  QUEENS  IN  ONE  HIVE. 

The  subject  of  two  or  more  laying  queens 
in  one  hive  receives  attention  on  page  473. 
This  much  I  have  noticed,  that  at  least  two 
laying  queens  of  pui'e  Italian  blood  will  get 
on  peaceably  together  in  the  same  hive, 
throughout  an  entire  season,  and  in  this  con- 
dition no  swarming  will  result.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  might  be  carried  I  am  unable  to  say. 


MATING  QUEENS  CONFINED  WITH  A  THREAD. 

The  experiment  on  page  470,  with  a  virgin 
queen  attached  to  a  thread,  I  tried  about 
seven  years  ago,  but  differing  in  this:  I  found 
even  a  silk  thread  too  heavy,  and  so  used  a 
thread  of  spider  silk  obtained  from  a  large 
chocolate-colored  spider,  spotted  and  striped 
with  yellow,  which  frequents  pasture  fields 
in  autumn,  and  spins  a  strong  web  for  the 
capture  of  grasshoppers,  large  moths,  and  the 
like.  Several  yards  of  strong  silk  may  be 
reeled  from  this  spider  direct  with  a  wire- 
reel.  About  six  feet  of  this  thread  may  then 
be  attached  to  a  virgin  queen  of  any  race 
(not  easily  frightened),  and  the  queen  given 
a  chance  to  fly.  The  thread  being  very  light, 
the  queen  will  easily  fly  and  remain  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  air.  I  thought  I  had 
made  a  great  discovery  when  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  queen  mated  by  this  plan;  but  this^ 
is  one  of  the  things  1  laid  on  the  shelf  as  be-' 
ing  of  no  practical  value,  as  mating  can  be 
accomplished  only  at  a  time  when  the  queen 
would  make  her  flight  naturally;  then,  too, 
queens  do  not  go  far  afield  for  mating  pur- 
poses; and  if  the  apiary  is  near  other  yards 
or  the  forests  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
your  yard  will  have  a  pretty  good  sprinkling 
of  drones  from  these  sources.  This  experi- 
ment of  fishing  for  drones  with  a  queen  for 
bait  is,  however,  quite  interesting. 

Bradford,  N.  Y. 

[We  wish  our  correspondent  would  tell  us 
more  about  his  two-queens-in-a-hive  experi- 
ment. Under  what  conditions  did  he  succeed 
in  doing  this?  Did  he  use  perforated  zinc? 
What  was  the  I'elative  age  of  the  queens? 
How  many  colonies  did  he  try? 

The  method  of  building  up  weak  colonies 
would  be  reliable  in  that  there  would  be  no 
likelihood  of  either  queen  being  destroyed, 
and  to  that  extent  it  may  be  better  than  the 
Alexander  plan.  The  captive-queen  experi- 
ment is  also  interesting.  Yes,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wright  further,  for  he 
is  an  old  experienced  bee-keeper. — Ed.] 


FOUL  BROOD. 


The  Necessity  of  Disinfecting  the  Hives; 

Crushed  Newspapers  for  Packing  3Ia- 

terial;  Fastening  Foundation. 


BY   G.    W.    MARTIN. 


In  the  1905  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture  I  do  not  think  you  give  Mr.  McEvoy 
a  fair  interpretation  of  his  treatment  of  foul 
brood.  I  have  kept  bees  for  over  30  years 
in  a  small  way,  and  have  been  annoyed  by 
foul  brood  often.  It  is  a  common  visitor 
here,  as  there  are  many  old  box  hives  here, 
and  their  owners  are  not  bee-men.  When 
one  stand  dies  they  just  let  it  stay,  and  thus 
spread  the  disease.  ( Some  people  claim  that 
that  is  what  cleaned  the  bumble-bees  out  of 
this  country. ) 

The  starvation  plan  is  all  right,  and  so  is 
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the  McEvoy.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  MeEvoy 
would  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  disinfect 
hives,  for  he  does  disinfect  his.  In  the  star- 
vation plan  disinfection  is  accomplished  by 
keeping  the  bees  in  prison,  and  they  clean 
up  the  hive  the  same  as  they  do  the  contents 
of  the  honey-sac,  which  Mr.  McEvoy  has 
them  clean  up  and  put  in  the  frames  of 
foundation  that  are  afterward  melted  up. 
If  any  one  thinks  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
infect hives,  just  let  him  take  two  diseased 
colonies,  use  McEvoy' s  plan,  but  unite  the 
two.  That  will  leave  you  an  empty  hive. 
Just  keep  it.  Do  not  disinfect.  Put  in  a 
swarm,  and  see  if  foul  brood  does  not  de- 
velop on  schedule  time. 

I  disinfect  old  hives  in  this  way:  I  close 
the  entrance  with  wire  cloth,  throw  grass  or 
hay  over  it  to  shut  out  light,  and  put  in  a 
cup  of  bees  (cruel),  and  let  them  remain  un- 
til they  starve.  I  never  had  a  return  of  the 
disease. 

I  have  a  colony  of  Caucasians,  and  do  not 
like  them.  I  would  as  soon  hunt  laying 
workers  as  to  hunt  their  queen;  and,  be- 
sides, they  raise  too  large  families  for  the 
amount  of  work  they  do. 

I  use  crushed  newspaper  to  pack  double- 
walled  hives.  I  push  it  down  with  a  square 
or  any  thing  handy.  I  have  never  had  one 
loss  by  freezing;  and  in  winter,  outdoors,  I 
have  seen  it  3l°  below  zero  here. 

Why  doesn't  some  one  make  extra  thin 
surplus  with  |-inch  edge  of  sheet  heavy  to 
fasten  by? 

Saltsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  18. 

[It  would  be  difficult  to  make  foundation 
with  a  thick  edge,  and  the  expense  would 
probably  be  prohibitive.  One  edge  might  be 
folded  over  afterward,  perhaps,  to  give  a 
greater  amount  of  wax;  but  when  founda- 
tion fastened  with  the  ordinary  hot-plate 
machine  is  not  rigid  enough  it  had  better  be 
secured  by  melted  wax  applied  to  the  edge 
with  a  spoon  or  tube.  This  can  be  done 
rapidly  and  well,  and  the  expense  is  slight. 
We  have  seen  no  statement  from  Mr. 
McEvoy  that  starving  bees  will  disinfect  a 
hive.  We  are  inclined  to  think  you  are  mis- 
taken.—Ed.] 


BEE-CELLARS. 


The  Matter  of  Ventilation   Depends    upon 
the  Temperature. 

BY  J.  G.   BAUMGAERTNER. 


Reading  Mr.  Bingham's  article,  page  335, 
of  the  March  1st  issue,  on  wintering  bees  in 
the  cellar  with  entrances  closed  down  to  i 
inch,  I  said  to  myself,  "Just  the  thing  for  a 
beginner  to  try  who  never  cellared  bees  be- 
fore!" Give  him  my  cellar,  where  the  tem- 
perature was  up  to  50  degrees  and  more 
most  of  the  time  the  past  winter,  and  you 
will  see  a  man,  rather  long-faced,  scooj)  vip 
bees  from  the  cellar  floor,  sighing  heavily, 
the  next  spring.  In  my  cellar,  with  such  a 
high   temperature   bees  will    be  as  quiet  as 


death,  with  cover  and  bottom  removed — 
nothing  but  a  thin  carpet  over  the  top,  and 
will  spread  out  over  the  combs  fairly  well. 
By  contracting  or  expanding  the  cluster  they 
regulate  the  temperature  about  them  to  suit 
themselves,  and  are  contented.  But  when 
they  are  put  in  with  sealed  covers  and  bot- 
tom-boards,, even  if  the  entrance  is  |  by  the 
width  of  the  hive,  they  are  restless,  and  fly 
out  to  die  on  the  floor  in  lai'ge  numbers. 

However,  as  you  suggested  in  the  footnote, 
in  a  cellar  with  a  low  temperature  Mr.  Biug 
ham's  plan  may  give  splendid  results;  and  1 
have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  just  the 
pi'escription  to  spare  a  certain  beginner  in 
Clayton  Co.,  Iowa,  an  awful  disappointment. 
It  was  13  years  ago.  A  certain  young  man 
working  for  a  bee-keeper  had  obtained  three 
colonies  of  bees,  and  offered  them  to  me 
(then  a  boy  of  16)  for  $7.00  in  the  fall  I  had 
long  been  wishing  to  own  some  bees,  and  had 
saved  up  just  about  enough  of  my  "spend- 
ing money"  to  purchase  those  bees  after  my 
father's  pei'mission  had  been  secured  to  do 
so.  I  was  assured  by  the  bee-keeper  where 
this  young  man  had  his  bees  that  they  had 
honey  enough  to  winter,  and  I  think  they 
did  have.  So,  one  evening  in  October  I  drove 
home  with  those  three  hives,  "my  property," 
in  the  spring  wagon,  and  an  attack  of  genu- 
ine bee-fever  in  my  bones.  I  was  going  to 
do  great  things  with  those  bees.  Well  do  I 
remember  what  air  castles  I  built.  But  noth- 
ing could  be  done  with  them  before  the  next 
spring,  except  to  put  them  into  winter  quar- 
ters soon.  The  bee-keeper  told  me  to  put 
them  into  the  cellar  the  way  they  were,  and 
take  off  only  the  covei",  leaving  only  a  thin 
quilt  over  the  frames.  But  as  my  father,  be- 
ing a  farmer,  wintered  several  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  many  other 
things,  in  our  cellar,  I  could  find  no  room 
there  for  my  bees.  So  I  resorted  to  a  small 
stone  building,  used  as  a  milk-house  in  sum- 
mer, as  the  next  best  place.  This  building 
had  a  22-inch  stone  wall,  plastered  on  the 
inside,  also  overhead,  and  whitewashed; 
wood  floor,  double  window  and  double  doors, 
and  it  was  quite  dry. 

The  south  end  and  east  side  were  partly  in 
the  ground.  I  concluded  that  this  was  a  fine 
place  for  my  bees.  So  I  set  them  in  there  as 
directed,  without  the  covers,  and  the  entrance 
wide  open.  The  quilt  was  the  only  cover. 
From  time  to  time  i  would  tiptoe  in  to  listen 
to  their  roaring.  One  time  in  January  or 
February  I  heard  no  roaring  noise  when  I 
listened  again.  On  lifting  up  the  quilts  and 
peeping  in  I  found,  to  my  consternation,  that 
all  my  bees  were— dead!  What  a  fall  from 
the  dazzling  heights  of  my  imagined  success! 
And  how  could  they  die  with  plenty  of  hon- 
ey in  their  hives?  It's  all  plain  to  me  now. 
The  extreme  cold  of  January  penetrated 
those  walls  until  it  was  below  the  freezing- 
point  inside,  and  the  temperature  in  the 
hives  sank  so  low  that  the  bees  could  not 
break  the  cluster  sufficiently  to  move  to  new 
stores;  so  when  all  the  honey  inside  the  clus- 
ter was  consumed  they  starved.  Had  the 
covers  been  on  those  hives,  and  possibly  the 
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entrance  contracted  a  la  Bingham  things 
might  have  turned  out  favorably.  A  good 
thing  in  07ie  place  is  not  a  good  thing  in 
every  place;  and  even  if  the  two  places  are 
no  further  apart  than  were  that  cellar  and 
that  deplored  milk-house,  it  was  a  matter 
of  "locality,"  after  all. 
New  Memphis,  111. 


ENTRANCES  TO  HIVES  IN  A  CELLAR;   HOW  TO 

CURE  ROBBING;  THE  CARE  OP  BEES 

IN   THE  SPRING. 

I  have  been  reading  about  your  experi- 
ments with  ventilated  bottom-boards  in  the 
April  15th  issue,  p  557.  I  think  hives  need 
bottom- boards  with  merely  a  |  entrance  the 
width  of  the  hive.  I  put  55  colonies  in  my 
bee-cellar  about  Nov  20.  On  a  part  of  them 
I  left  the  bottom-boards,  and  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  better  they  win- 
tered. I  always  left  them  off  every  winter 
before,  because  almost  every  one  else  did. 

Another  thing  about  wintering  that  I  have 
found  helps  out  a  great  deal  when  the  bees 
f  re  through  flying  in  the  fall  is  to  go  to  the 
hives  and  take  out  the  lightest  comb  that  con- 
tains no  brood,  and  put  a  frame  of  nice  clo- 
ver honey  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest. 
The  bees  will  move  a  lot  of  that  honey,  and 
that  will  stimulate  brood-rearing.  What 
they  move  will  be  put  close  to  the  cluster  to 
eat  in  winter. 

Another  thing  I  never  saw  in  print.  If 
your  bees  get  to  robbing,  and  they  get  whip- 
ped out,  put  them  back  down  cellar,  robbers 
and  all;  then  when  things  get  quiet,  carry 
them  out  again. 

If  a  man  wants  to  make  good  wages  in  his 
apiary  in  the  spring,  take  a  dish  of  paste  and 
a  lot  of  strips  of  paper  about  two  inches 
wide,  and  paste  them  around  the  cover,  and 
wherever  there  is  any  chance  for  heat  to  es- 
cape or  cold  come  in.  R.  T.  Carey. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


A    bee-cellar    where    THE    TEMPERATURE 

VARIES  BUT  THREE  DEGREES 

ALL  WINTER 

I  have  178  colonies  of  bees  in  my  bee-house 
cellar,  wintering  finely.  The  bees  are  quiet, 
for  the  temperature  is  only  one  degree  cold- 
er at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  8  feet  deep. 
It  changes  only  three  degrees,  whether  at 
zero  or  ftO  above;  stands  at  44.  The  heat  of 
the  bees  keeps  it  dry  and  warm.  They  need 
only  30  square  inches  for  ventilation.  I  have 
four  chimneys,  one  on  each  of  the  four 
corners,  12  X  22  in.,  open  i  X  22  inches.  I 
have  one  more  in  the  center,  two  feet  high- 


er, open  JX22  inches.  The  corner  ones  are 
13  feet  high,  resting  on  top  of  the  floor.  The 
one  in  the  center  is  8  feet  above  the  floor;  the 
floor  is  5  in.  thick,  2  of  boards;  paper  and 
planer-shavings,  3J.  It  was  an  easy  task  to 
put  them  in,  taking  two  men  and  two  wheel- 
barrows to  carry  them  in,  putting  3  skids  on 
the  platform,  letting  them  down  with  tackles. 
Then  go  down,  pile  them  up  five  high,  row 
8  ft.  high,  18  ft.  square.  I  have  a  room  over 
the  cellar,  of  six-inch  plowed  and  grooved  sid- 
ing, lined  with  paper;  double  doors  8  feet 
high,  4  windows,  one  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.  It  is  a  nice  building,  painted  red  with 
blue  on  each  side;  roof  is  of  paroid  paper; 
cellar  walls  are  12  inches  thick,  cement  work, 
concrete  cement  bottom,  using  6500  lbs.  of 
best  Portland  cement. 
Amity,  N.  Y.,  Jan   25.        J.  W.  Utter. 


WIRE  CLOTH  OVER  THE  OPENING  TO  THE 
ALEXANDER  FEEDER. 

This  is  my  second  season  in  the  use  of  the 
Alexander  feeder.  I  have  just  added  a  de- 
vice to  it  that  pleases  me  greatly.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  wire-cloth  cover  over  the  outer  end  of 
the  feeder,  depressed  into  a  saucer-shaped 
receptacle  to  receive  the  feed.  To  fix  the 
feeder,  cut  away  the  bars  with  a  chisel  so 
the  center  of  the  depression  will  be  |  inch  in 
depth.  The  wire  cloth  is  held  in  place  by 
two  small  tacks   driven  through  it  into  the 


end   corners   of   the   trough,  and   one  tack 
driven  down  into  the  center  of  the  depres- 
sion.    For  handling  the  feed  I  use  a  two-gal- 
lon sprinkler  with  the  rose  removed. 
Farina,  111.  T.  P.  Andrews. 

[But  this  wire  cloth  ought  to  be  covered 
with  a  block  to  keep  chilling  air  currents  go- 
ing up  into  the  hive  and  to  prevent  drawing 
robbers. — Ed.] 

CANDIED     HONET    KILLS    COLONIES    IN    THE 
CELLAR. 

When  our  bees  were  taken  out  of  the  cel- 
lar the  honey  in  all  the  hives  was  granulat- 
ed. There  was  no  moisture  in  it — just  the 
dry  sugar  part.  The  combs  of  the  hives  in 
which  the  bees  had  died  were  gnawed  by 
them  in  their  effort  to  get  the  honey.     This 
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was  a  mixture  of  honey  from  the  earliest 
flows,  probably  mostly  clover.  It  seems  that 
this  granulated  honey  caused  the  loss  of  these 
colonies.  What  caused  the  honey  to  granu- 
late? Charles  M.  Harris. 

Jefferson,  N.  Y._ 

[We  can  not  tell  what  caused  the  honey  to 
granulate  unless  it  was  not  properly  ripened 
in  the  first  place.  No.  some  candied  honey, 
at  least  that  which  has  granulated  solid  and 
dry,  is  not  a  good  winter  food.  But  a  soft 
moist  granulated  is  not  bad. — Ed.] 


An  improvement  on  the  ladder  would  be 
to  have  a  rack  made  as  wide  as  the  hive-bot- 
tom is  long,  and  with  a  projection  raised 
above  the  ends  of  the  bottom-boards  on  each 


WEAK    COLONIES    W^INTERED    SUCCESSFULLY 
IN   A   DAMP  CAVE. 

Last  summer  was  the  worst  season  I  ever 
witnessed  for  bees.  The  wet  weather  set  in 
the  last  week  in  June,  and  was  nothing  but 
wet  all  summer  and  fall.  There  was  no 
time  during  the  summer  and  fall  when  bees 
could  work  more  than  two  days  out  of  each 
week,  therefore  every  bit  of  honey  was  wash- 
ed away  so  that  the  bees  made  no  stores  to 
live  on. 

I  began  feeding  eight  colonies  in  October; 
but  I  was  a  little  careless  and  did  not  feed 
fast  enough,  so  the  bees  ate  the  feed  about 
as  fast  as  I  fed  them;  therefore,  by  the  time 
cold  weather  set  in  I  found  that  my  young 
colonies  had  very  light  stores  to  winter  on, 
so  1  had  a  small  cellar  (or,  rather,  a  cave) 
in  which  I  kept  my  winter  vegetables,  which 
was  sufficient  to  keep  vegetables  from  freez- 
ing, i  thought  I  would  risk  putting  my  bees 
in,  although  it  was  very  damp.  I  was  afraid 
they  would  mold;  but  I  put  the  bees  in  about 
Nov.  20. 

I  put  wire  screen  over  the  entrance,  and 
spread  an  oil-cloth  cover  over  the  top,  and 
then  put  the  super  on.  I  cut  a  hole  in  the 
oil-cloth  cover  about  one  by  two  inches,  right 
in  the  center,  over  the  cluster,  in  order  to 
feed  if  I  found  it  necessary.  The  front  en- 
trance is  I  inch  by  12,  so  I  left  them  there 
until  March  20,  when  the  weather  got  so 
warm  that  I  noticed  the  comb  was  getting 
moldy,  and  even  the  outside  of  the  hive  was 
molding.  Then  I  placed  them  on  the  sum- 
mer stand,  and,  to  my  surprise,  they  are 
all  living  and  doing  finely;  and  when  I  put 
them  out  they  had  scan^ely  any  dead  bees  in 
the  hives;  and  some  of  the  strong  colonies 
that  I  left  out  came  near  dying.  I  am  now 
feeding  the  weakest  ones  a  little,  and  all  are 
doing  well.  R.  A.  Grun. 

Scherr,  W.  Va.,  March  30. 


carrying  hives  on  a  TWO-WHEELED  CART; 
TAKING   OFF  SUPERS    DURING   A   HONEY- 
FLOW. 

I  think  I  have  a  better  way  to  carry  my 
hives  out  of  and  to  the  cellar  (also  to  carry 
full  supers  to  the  house)  than  yours  shown  on 
p.  557,  April  15.  I  have  a  two- wheeled  hand- 
cart and  a  ten-foot  ladder.  1  lash  the  ladder 
on  the  cart,  set  about  ten  hives  on  the  ladder, 
and  wheel  it  out  or  in  alone;  but,  of  course, 
I  can't  go  up  or  down  the  stairs  with  it.  I 
have  wheeled  eleven  supers,  well  filled  with 
section  honey,  at  a  load. 


side  to  keep  hives  from  slipping  endwise,  and 
cross-cleats  in  the  place  of  the  rungs  to  hold 
them  from  slipping  the  other  way. 
Lamoille,  111.  A.  D.  Hopps. 


SWARJI   FLIES   TWELVE   MILES. 

The  distance  to  which  a  swarm  may  sustain 
its  flight  is  at  least  twelve  miles,  Aug.  15,  p. 
1070.  Berlepsch  followed  a  swarm  that  dis- 
tance to  a  hollow  pear-tree.  See  account  in 
first  or  second  volume  of  the  American  Bee 
Jo7irnul.  E.  W.  Diefendorf. 

Otterville,  Mo. 


DO  BEES  supersede  QUEENS  IN  WINTER? 

Will  the  bees  supersede  a  queen  during 
the  winter,  and  thereby  not  secure  brood  un- 
til the  virgin  has  mated?  I  found  a  very 
small  queen  in  my  neighbor's  colony  on  the 
18th  of  May,  with  very  little  brood,  none 
capped ;  she,  however,  had  just  begun  laying, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  such  was  the  case. 
There  were  few  bees — only  enough  to  cover 
one  Hoffman  frame.  F.  L.  Parke. 

Paullina,  la. 

[The  case  here  given  does  not  show  there 
was  any  supersedure.  The  small  queen  you 
saw  was  probably  the  old  one.  She  may 
have  stopped  laying  for  the  time  on  account 
of  cold,  and  then  begun  laying  again. 

To  answer  your  question,  bees  do  not  su- 
persede their  queens  during  winter. — Ed.] 


W^HAT    determines   THE   SEX   OF   EGGS? 

I  have  read  the  various  arguments  in 
Gleanings  for  a  queen  laying  drone  eggs, 
etc.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  here  that 
will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question. 

In  July  of  this  year  I  had  a  mismated  (or 
else  a  virgin)  queen  that  refused  to  be  fertil- 
ized. She  began  laying  eggs  steadily  in 
worker-cells.  Of  course,  tnese  produced 
nothing  but  drones.  I  did  not  discover  this 
until  about  the  first  of  August,  when  I  killed 
her  and  introduced  an  old  queen  that  I  knew 
was  all  right.  These  worker-cells  had  been 
lengthened  and  expanded  at  the  top  for  the 
developing  drones,  and  so  were  not  regular 
in  size  and  shape  when  the  drones  left  them. 
Now  the  old  queen  goes  to  laying  in  these 
cells,  with  the  result  that  a  fair-sized  percent- 
age of  these  eggs  produced  drones.  We 
must  remember  that  the  swarming  season 
and  the  honey  season  were  past  at  this  time 
of  year  here  —  namely,  August,  and  the  old 
queen  certainly  had  no  intention  of  laying 
drone  eggs  at  this  time  of  year;  yet  for  some 
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reason  drones  were  produced— seemingly  an 
ai'gument  in  favor  of  the  position  of  the 
queen  in  depositing  the  egg  in  a  wide-mouth- 
ed cell.  The  previous  queen  deposited  drone 
eggs  in  worker-cells;  but  position  could  cut 
no  figure  with  a  virgin  queen,  for  she  could 
not  lay  a  worker  egg.  I  am  not  trying  to 
solve  this  question,  but  think  these  facts  may 
help  some  one  else  to  solve  the  problem. 
Portland,  Ore.  P.  J.  Gkeen. 

This  may  give  a  little  aid  and  comfort  to 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  Has  any  one  else  observed 
the  same  phenomenon?  If  so,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  him  report. — Ed.] 


COMBS   CONTAINING   CHILLED  BROOD;   WHAT 

TO  DO  WITH  THEM;   EUCALYPTUS  HONEY 

VERY   RANK   IN   FLAVOR. 

We  had  some  brood  that  did  not  hatch  on 
account  of  the  cold.  The  combs  are  black, 
and  in  Langstroth  frames.  Would  it  be  right 
to  give  the  combs  to  another  colony  as  they 
are,  and  trust  that  they  will  be  cleaned  up, 
or  is  it  best  to  cut  them  out? 

I  have  read  the  article  on  eucalyptus,  by 
Mr.  Morrison,  in  the  March  1st  issue  of 
Gleanings,  p.  327.  Most  of  the  article  is 
right,  but  I  think  it  might  be  better  to  find 
out  more  about  those  trees  before  extensive- 
ly planting  where  honey-industry  exists. 
They  give  a  most  disgustingly  rank  flavor  to 
honey,  which,  if  sold  at  all,  realizes  only 
about  1^  pence  per  lb.  in  N.  S.  W.  It  is  rec- 
ommended for  people  with  chest  troubles.  I 
got  some  in  Sydney  some  years  ago,  but  we 
could  not  eat  it.  Probably  that  is  why  it  is 
not  looked  upon  favorably  in  England.  Of 
course  I  do  not  say  that  all  N.  S.  W.  honey 
is  bad,  for  that  would  be  altogether  wrong. 
I  had  some  very  good  honey  there. 

Stephen  Anthony. 

Waitete,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

[It  would  do  no  harm  to  give  the  combs  of 
dead  brood  to  another  colony  if  you  are  sure 
that  chilling  was  the  only  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  brood.  The  bees  would  clean  out  the 
cells.  But  if  the  combs  were  old  and  black 
it  might  be  safer  to  render  them  up  for  wax, 
and  substitute  frames  of  foundation. — Ed.] 


HOW     FAR     AND      HOW     FAST     DO     SWARMS 
TRAVEL? 

As  to  how  far  swarms  may  fly,  page  1070, 
Aug.  15,  I  will  say  that  in  my  35  years'  ex- 
perience I  never  saw  swarming  bees  as  heav- 
ily loaded  with  honey  as  those  working  in 
the  field,  especially  those  working  on  bass- 
wood  or  clover,  though  quite  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  returning  field- bees  join  in  the  make- 
up of  the  new  swarm,  and  many  of  them 
with  pollen-baskets  well  filled,  and  possibly 
honey-sacs  too.  You  would  not  think  it 
would  require  three  or  four  hours  for  a  col- 
ony of  bees  to  make  a  flight  of  ten  miles, 
would  you?  In  my  opinion  they  would  make 
at  least  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  in  some  in- 
stances fifteen  miles  or  even  more,  for  I  have 
seen  them  going  fast  enough  to  keep  a  smart 
horse  going  some.     I  have  driven  forty  miles 


in  five  hours,  and  I  know  an  absconding 
swarm  of  bees  will  double  this  speed  and 
more;  but  as  to  just  how  far  they  will  fly  de- 
pends upon  circumstances. 

Several  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of  the 
Italian  bee  in  this  part  of  the  country,  my 
brothers  found  a  swarm  of  pure  Italians  in 
a  tree,  and  at  that  time  there  were  no  Ital- 
ians known  nearer  than  35  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  though  of  coui'se  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  have  come  from  another 
tree  between  the  two  points,  though  I  know 
they  often  cluster  and  rest  for  hours,  or  even 
half  a  day,  while  the  scouts  are  searching 
for  a  hollow  tree,  and  many  times  even  stay 
over  night,  and  if  the  scouts  are  unsuccess- 
ful they  start  out  again  and  thus  continue 
until  they  are  successful. 

Granted  that  they  are  loaded  with  honey 
when  they  start  out,  they  must  consume  some 
of  it  on  the  way;  consequently  the  further 
they  fly  the  less  burdened  they  are,  which 
must  fit  them  for  a  more  prolonged  flight. 

Hillsboro,  Wis.  Elias  Fox. 

QUEENS   FIGHT   UNDER   A    TUMBLER. 

Replying  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw,  page  1187, 
Sept.  15,  I  rise  to  say  that  the  queens  were 
not  put  together  on  the  ground,  but  under  a 
tumbler,  on  a  board  or  table.  The  experi- 
ment was  usually  tried  during  the  month  of 
August,  because  that  is  when  I  do  most  of 
my  superseding,  and  the  queens  were  inva- 
riably blacks  or  hybrids.  I  tried  it  about  a 
dozen  times  in  all,  and  the  fight  always  be- 
gan as  soon  as  they  touched  each  other.  The 
doctor's  case  of  three  queens  in  one  hive  is 
certainly  interesting;  and  if  1  had  some  spare 
queens  I  would  try  the  same  experiment;  but 
I  have  none  to  spare  at  present. 

Newman,  111.  C.  F.  Bender. 

[  We  have  had  other  reports  since  the  item 
of  Dr.  Miller's,  showing  that  two  queens, 
when  put  together,  will  fight  to  a  finish,  so 
that  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that,  under 
some  conditions  at  least,  queens  when  so 
placed  will  enter  into  a  combat. — Ed.] 

HAY  ON  THE  CELLAR  FLOOR. 

I  made  a  trip  to  E.  W.  Alexander's  last 
fall,  with  the  result  that,  when  I  returned,  I 
put  12  inches  of  swale  hay  over  my  cellar 
bottom  before  the  bees  were  put  in.  I  never 
had  the  colonies  so  quiet  all  winter,  and  they 
never  came  through  in  better  shape.  The 
temperature  was  more  uniform  all  winter. 

Mayfield,  N.  Y.  G.  W.  Haines. 


THE   CASTOR    BEAN    AS   A   HONEY-PLANT;   IN- 
FORMATION  WANTED. 

I  have  a  great  desire  to  plant  the  castor 
bean  in  my  field  this  year,  as  it  is  an  excel- 
lent honey-producer;  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  company  of  crushers  ( who  crush  out  the 
oil),  and  I  should  like  to  see  if,  through  your 
paper,  I  could  find  one.  I  have  inquired  at 
several  places,  and  of  castor-oil  companies, 
but  have  failed  to  get  the  desired  informa- 
tion. I.  A.  Pruitt. 

Vigo,  Texas. 
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ItOMLS 

6yAJ.ROOT 


Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
mioister;  and  whosoever  will  be  i  hief  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  servant.— Matt.  20 :26,  27. 

On  page  1098,  Aug.  15,  I  said  that,  when 
the  whole  wide  world  would  "repent  and  be 
converted,"  it  would  not  only  solve  our  la- 
bor problem  but  all  other  problems,  etc.  A 
good  friend  takes  some  exceptions  to  the 
statement,  and  writes  the  following: 

"  THE  ONLY  SOLtTTION." 

Mr  Root:—l  notice  with  pleasure*  that  the  labor 
question  is  one  of  the  many  things  you  are  interested 
in  (page  1098),  but  have  doubts  as  to  the  conversion 
of  the  world  being  the  only  solution  of  troubles  in  the 
industrial  field.  There  is  a  large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  people  who  believe  that  labor  troubles 
and  a  good  many  other  troubles  would  or  could  be  set- 
tled by  the  collective  ownership  of  all  the  means  of 
life— tools  of  production  and  machinery  of  distribution 
by  the  actual  users  thereof  ins-tead  of  by  a  class  who 
act  merely  as  owners,  performing  no  useful  service. 
This  system  of  conducting  industry  could  be  inaugu- 
rated whenever  a  majority— not  aZ^— voted  for  it,  and 
it  is  not  quite  clear  that  such  majority  must  necessari- 
ly be  made  up  of  Christians  or  converted  persons. 
Those  who  claim,  therefore,  that  the  conversion  of  all 
wage-earners  and  employers  is  the  only  solution 
should  be  able  to  show  that  the  system  suggested 
would  not  work,  and  also  be  able  to  give  at  least  an 
outline  of  the  probable  procedure  in  settling  labor 
troubles  in  the  event  of  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

An  item  in  your  Special  Notices  (p.  1168),  entitled 
"Doing  More  than  you  are  Paid  to  Do,"  appears  to 
have  some  bearing  on  the  subject,  because  labor  trou- 
bles are  usually  the  result  of  employees  not  receiving 
as  much  pay  as  they  think  they  deserve.  If  workmen 
generally  would  make  it  a  point  to  do  more  than  they 
are  paid  to  do,  labor  troubles  would  be  settled  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  employers  at  any  rate.  But 
if  all  or  the  majority  of  workmen  acted  on  this  advice, 
who  would  '■  get  to  the  top  "y  And  would  doing  more 
than  they  are  paid  to  do  be  any  evidence  of  their  con- 
version? Employees  as  a  class  will  never  see  any 
greater  reason  for  their  doing  more  than  they  are 
paid  to  do  than  they  will  for  employers  paying  more 
than  the  wages  agreed  upon.  J.  R.  Hand. 

Richards'  Landing,  Ont.,  Aug.  20'. 

Friend  H.,  I  have  been  watching  and  read- 
ing more  or  less  for  years  what  is  being  said 
and  done  in  solving  the  labor  problem;  but 
the  results  of  my  observations  have  been 
continually  that  nothing  could  help  mat- 
ters verv  much  until  all  mankind  learn 
to  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves.  When 
this  is  done  our  troubles  will  be  ended.  We 
have  illustrations  of  it  every  little  while.  Let 
me  remind  you  of  one  that  I  have  brought 
up  several  times. 

A  wealthy  man  moved  into  a  neighbor- 
hood where  one  of  our  bee-keepers  had  a 
large  number  of  colonies  of  bees.  In  a  little 
while  the  new  comer  declared  that  no  man 
had  any  right  to  keep  bees  or  any  thing  else, 
especially  such  a  large  number  of  bees,  as  to 
annoy  and  injure  his  neighbors.  A  lawsuit 
followed;  but  just  while  both  parties  were  in 
the  hottest  of  the  tight  the  bee-keeper's  son 
and  the  rich  man's  daughter  became  acquaint- 
ed, and  finally  the  two  children  got  between 
the  two   hostile   parties.     Now,  these   men. 


even  if  they  were  bitter  enemies,  had  good 
sense  enough  and  courtesy  enough  to  stand 
out  of  the  way  of  the  young  people  and  to 
shake  hands  and  become  friends.  When 
they  got  to  looking  at  it  from  another  stand- 
point the  matter  of  the  bees  (even  though 
our  friend  had  a  big  "bee-yard")  was  con- 
sidered a  triding  matter,  and  it  was  so  easi- 
ly adjusted  they  were  both  ashamed  of  them- 
selves when  they  came  to  look  at  it  in  a  com- 
mon-sense way.  Now,  I  did  not  learn  that 
those  two  fathers  were  converted  men;  but 
this  thing  that  came  about  had  the  effect  of 
turning  both  of  them  in  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected way  from  their  evil  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Instead  of  being  strangers  and  en- 
emies, all  at  once  they  became  brothers, 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  were  put 
on  their  good  behavior.  Now,  of  course  our 
boys  and  girls  can  not  always  come  between 
us  and  settle  things  right  and  left  in  that 
way;  but  a  kindly  and  loving  spirit  toward 
all  humanity,  planted  in  the  human  heart, 
will  solve  all  troubles. 

The  great  diffi(^ulty  between  capital  and 
labor,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  both  parties, 
to  use  a  slang  expression,  "want  the  whole 
earth."  Of  course,  both  sides  are  not  al- 
ways equally  guilty.  We  have  many  illus- 
trations of  faithful,  honest  employees  who 
are  never  appreciated  by  their  rich  and  over- 
bearing employers;  and  our  unions  are  to  a 
great  extent  bringing  these  greedy  and  ty- 
rannical employers  to  their  senses.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  overbearing  and  impu- 
dent workmen  (and  workwomen,  too,  for 
that  matter)  who  do  not  appreciate  or  realize 
how  kind  and  indulgent  employers  are  who 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  make  them 
pleasant  and  good-natux'ed,  and  yet  without 
avail;  yet  these  very  persons  are  frequently 
exceedingly  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  old 
employer  when  they  have  tried  working  for 
some  one  else.  I  shall  have  to  confess  that 
I  have  not  time  nor  the  al)ility  to  go  into 
this  matter  of  public  ownership.  I  am  ready, 
however,  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  gov- 
ernment will  in  time  be  able  to  manage  much 
of  our  public  business  (say  our  telegraphs 
and  railroads,  for  instance),  just  as  it  now 
handles  and  manages  the  mails.  If  we  were 
sure  of  being  able  to  find  good  men,  with 
enough  Christianity,  or,  if  you  choose,  the 
love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  to  be  above  graft 
and  bribery,  and  every  thing  of  that  sort,  we 
might  go  ahead  without  fear.  But,  dear 
friends,  just  consider  how  the  public  money 
has  been  wasted  right  and  left  all  over  our 
land  whenever  there  has  been  a  chance  to 
steal  where  nobody  was  appointed  to  watch 
or  happened  to  be  watching.  Prison  walls 
and  high  fences,  even  with  a  barbed  wire  on 
top,  are  of  little  avail  unless  men  will  "re- 
pent and  be  converted,"  and  have  a  disposi- 
tion of  their  own  to  be  honest  and  do  right. 

In  your  closing  sentence  you  seem  to  ques- 
tion somewhat  whether  Christian  employers 
would  pay  better  wages  than  they  agree  to 
pay.  Of  course,  that  clipping  from  the  Sun- 
day School  Times,  that  so  strongly  enjoins 
doing  a  little  wore  than  you  are  paid  to  do. 
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must  not  be  two-sided;  and  if  you  come  to 
look  into  it  I  think  you  will  admit  that  em- 
ployers are  continually  paying  more  than 
they  agree  to  pay.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  dis- 
covered who  is  persistently  and  steadily  do- 
ing more  than  he  agrees  to,  his  pay  is  usual- 
ly raised;  and  not, only  that,  I  know  of  many 
employers  who,  when  a  man  has  done  an  ex- 
tra day's  work,  recognize  it  by  giving  him 
extra  pay.  Just  a  few  days  ago  we  wanted 
our  reservoir  cleaned  out;  and  on  account  of 
the  muddy  water  it  needed  to  be  done  when 
the  machinery  was  not  running.  Two  men 
volunteered  to  stay  at  home  during  "fair 
time"  (when  all  the  machinery  was  shut 
down)  and  do  the  work.  I  was  along  with 
them  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  they  got 
covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  There 
was  nothing  said  about  extra  pay  when  they 
agreed  to  do  the  extra  work,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  did  not  expect  it;  but  I  told  the 
clerk  to  give  them  a  dollar  apiece  in  addition 
to  their  wages. 

During  a  dry  time  a  Florida  bee-keeper 
came  pretty  near  having  his  apiary  burned 
up.  By  working,  however,  until  they  could 
hardly  stand  up  from  exha,ustion  they  final- 
ly put  out  the  fire  and  saved  the  apiary. 
If  I  am  correct,  it  came  pretty  near  being  a 
close  tussle  with  the  devouring  element  the 
greater  part  of  one  afternoon.  The  boy  who 
helped  the  owner  subdue  the  flames,  even  at 
the  risk  of  getting  pretty  well  scorched,  re- 
ceived five  dollars  for  doing  more  than  he 
was  paid  to  do  or  had  any  reason  to  expect 
he  would  be  called  on  to  do  or  endure;  and 
I  do  think,  since  you  suggest  it,  friend  H., 
that  employers,  both  men  and  women,  should 
be  exceedingly  careful  to  be  on  the  watch  to 
see  when  their  helpers  have  done  an  extra 
day's  work  or  taken  unusual  pains  to  look 
after  their  employer's  interests  and  reward 
them  accordingly.  I  know  by  repeated  ex- 
perience that  it  is  not  so  much  the  money 
received  as  it  is  the  reminder  and  evidence 
of  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
ployer. The  man  who  hires  help  and  does 
not  go  near  that  help  to  give  encouragement 
to  see  whether  the  work  is  done  right  or 
wrong,  and  know  just  how  much  is  being 
done  for  the  pay  received,  will  usually  have 
trouble,  and  he  ought  to  have  it.  The  reason 
why  I  used  the  expression,  "the  only  reme- 
dy," is  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  thing  in  an  experience  of  more  than  six- 
ty years  of  business  life  that  will  induce  hu- 
manity to  love  its  fellow-men  like  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bi- 
ble. I  wish  you  would  all  read  the  chapter 
from  which  I  have  taken  my  text.  The 
mother  of  those  two,  disciples  wanted  them 
to  have  the  best  places.  She  was  an  ambi- 
tious woman.  She  wanted  them  promoted 
above  the  other  ten.  No  wonder  the  ten 
were  moved  with  indignation.  Then  the 
dear  Savior  kindly  talked  to  them.  He  said 
that  among  the  gentiles,  or  heathen  world, 
it  is  the  fashion  for  princes  to  rule  and  exer- 
cise dominion;  and  those  that  are  great,  to 
use  authority;  but  he  says  to  the  little  band, 
"It  shall  not  be  so  among  you."    Then  fol- 


low the  words  of  our  text,  "even  as  the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister."  I  rejoice  not  only  in  being 
called  a  servant  but  in  feeling  in  my  own 
heart  that  1  am  a  servant— a  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
servant  under  him  to  all  humanity.  My 
greatest  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  this 
world  is  in  helping  somebody — especially 
some  one  who  does  not  seem  able  to  help 
himself,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  give  him 
help  that  perhaps  nobody  else  would  give. 
From  my  age  and  experience  I  frequently 
know  how  to  do  things  in  a  way  others  have 
never  heard  of.  When  I  first  got  up  this 
morning  Mrs.  Root  said  she  wanted  to  give 
the  bedroom  where  we  sleep  a  good  "  house- 
cleaning"  before  we  take  our  trip  to  Flori- 
da. I  urged  her  first  to  have  a  woman  come 
over  from  the  factory.  But  she  has  notions 
of  her  own;  and  when  things  are  to  be  done 
she  always  has  ways  of  her  own;  one  of  these 
ways  of  her  own  is  of  working  until  she  gets 
tired,  and  then  let  every  thing  stop  until 
she  can  lie  down  and  rest.  If  she  had  a  wo- 
man she  would  have  to  keep  right  by  her  to 
keep  things  going.  Then  I  suggested  that 
she  get  a  man;  but  she  said  she  did  not  want 
a  man  either,  until  she  was  ready  to  have  the 
carpet  whipped.  I  arranged  my  work  so  I 
could  be  around  just  about  the  time  she  got 
started.  I  helped  her  to  get  the  heavy  fur- 
niture out  of  the  way,  and  pulled  the  tacks 
out  of  the  carpet  myself,  and  got  it  out  on 
the  line.  We  have  only  one  carpet  in  the 
house  that  is  tacked  down  All  the  rest  arc 
rugs  I  want  to  tell  you  I  greatly  enjoyed 
the  work.  I  have  worked  for  a  good  many 
people  in  my  life,  but  I  rather  think  I  enjoy 
being  a  "servant"  for  Mrs.  Root  more  than 
anybody  else  I  know  of  in  the  whole  wide 
world.  I  felt  quite  glad  to  think  that  I  had 
helped  to  save  her  strength,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  her  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in 
her  own  way  the  house-cleaning. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  a  good  thing— yes,  a 
grand  thing — to  help  our  wives;  to  put  our 
own  work  aside  and  help  them  bear  their 
burdens;  but  if  we  are  followers  of  the  Lor<l 
Jesus  Christ  it  devolves  upon  us  to  love  all 
mankind  in  the  same  way,  or  much  the  same 
way,  that  we  love  the  members  of  our  own 
family.  More  than  that,  the  dear  Savior  has 
enjoined  us  to  love  even  otir  enemv  s,  and  to 
do  good  to  those  that  hate  us  and  despiteful- 
ly  use  us  If  we  will  try  to  do  this  how  caa 
there  be  any  trouble? 

Friend  H.,  I  heartily  agree  with  you  on 
some  of  the  points  you  make.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  statement  in  the  papers  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  effect  that  one  person  in  the 
United  States  held  two  and  a  half  million 
acres  of  land.  Now,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  is  wrong  or  where  the  wrong  is;  but  I 
feel  sure  that  no  man  ever  ought  to  have  con- 
trol of  that  amount  of  land.  That  is  quite  a 
contrast,  is  in  not,  to  the  chapter  in  our  to- 
mato-book in  regard  to  supporting  a  family 
on  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  I  saw  another  clip- 
ping to  the  effect  that,  at  a  recent  conven- 
tion of  liqoor-d^alers  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a 
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speaker  boasted  that  they  had  seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  to  put  up  to  tight  lo- 
cal option  in  Pennsylvania.*  Local  option 
means  letting  the  people  decide  whether  they 
will  have  open  saloons  or  not.  The  liquor 
people  are  going  to  spend  $7,500,000  in  oi'der 
to  defeat  the  people  in  their  attempt  to  let 
the  majority  rule.  When  money,  or,  if  you 
choose,  millions,  make  our  laws,  instead  of 
the  votes  of  the  people,  what  are  we  coming 
to?  I  said  I  felt  sure  something  was  wrong 
when  it  transpires  that  one  man  has  the 
ownership  of  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
land;  and  1  do  not  know  but  I  shall  have  to 
decide  thei'e  is  something  wrong  where  one 
person  has  control  of  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  especially  if  he  proposes  to  use  it  to 
pile  up  still  more  millions  for  himself  or  a 
selfish  gang.  I  do  not  know  where  the  solu- 
tion is  couiing  from  for  these  troubles  that 
loom  up  before  us.  But  I  do  know  that  God 
will  guide  us  if  we  will  but  put  our  trust  in 
him  and  obey  his  commands 

You  say,  "But  if  all  or  the  majority  of 
workmen  acted  on  this  advice,  who  would 
'get  to  the  top'?  "  Friend  H.,  I  think  you 
misapprehend.  If  we  all  f<»llow  the  Savior's 
teachings  there  would  be  no  top  nor  bottom. 
Our  inspiring  motive  should  not  be  strife 
nor  to  get  ahead  of  our  fellows.  When  one 
does  more  than  he  is  paid  to  do,  his  wages 
will  be  increased  sooner  or  later,  simply  be- 
cause his  employer  can  afford  to  pay  him 
more  Farmers  are  saying  all  over  our 
land  that  they  would  put  in  more  crops  and 
cultivate  more  land  if  they  could  find  com- 
petent help.  The  prices  they  have  to  pay 
for  service  rendered  leaves  no  margin  for 
profit,  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  it  up.  It 
is  the  same  way  with  manufacturers.  If  they 
could  get  men  who  W(juld  put  their  whole 
souls  into  their  work  they  could  afford  to  pay 
such  men  liberally.  And  it  is  even  still 
more  so  in  our  homes.  Our  good  educated 
intelligent  women  say  they  would  like  to 
raise  a  family  of  children  if  they  could  get 
somebody  to  help  in  the  household — one  who 
loves  children,  and  who  would  work  for 
wages  that  they  can  afford  to  pay.  And  so 
you  see  the  high  price  of  help  (and  incompe- 
tent help  at  that)  is  tending  to  "race  sui- 
cide "  as  our  good  President  has  put  it.  The 
sixth  chapter  of  Luke  contains  some  wonder- 
ful precepts  in  regard  to  this  same  matter. 
Let  me  quote  one: 

*  Here  is  the  clipping  referred  to: 

OHIO  ELECTIONS  ALARM  KEYSTONE  LIQUOR 
MEN. 


Dealers  Will  Meet  Thursday  to   Raise  Fund 

OF  $7,500,000  TO  Fight  Local  Option  in 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of  Liquor  Deal- 
ers will  meet  in  Harrisburg,  Thursday  and  Friday,  to 
discuss  plans  to  raise  a  fund  of  $7,500,000  to  flyht  local 
option  in  the  State.  The  dealers  are  alarmed  by  the 
recent  local-option  elections  in  Ohio. 

Of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  thirty- 
eight  will  be  represented  at  the  meetinsr.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  organize  thoroughly  in  every  county. 

Temperance  people  in  Pennsylvania  are  preparing 
for  an  aggressive  local-option  fight  in  the  next  Legis- 
lature. 


Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over, 
shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  For  with  the  same 
measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again. 

If  we  give  good  measure  to  our  employers, 
or  do  a  little  more  than  we  are  paid  for  do- 
ing, we  shall  get  it  back  again,  and  this  has 
proven  true  the  world  over.  We  shall  not 
only  get  it  all  back,  but  good  measure,  press- 
ed down,  shaken  together,  and  run7iing  over. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  receive  fx'om  our 
fellow-men  the  same  kind  of  service  that  we 
give  them.  If  we  scrimp  in  our  measure  it 
is  not  only  human  nature,  but  it  is  the  way 
of  the  world,  to  give  us  scrimped  measure  in 
return.  A  good  many  times  we  get  discour- 
aged in  thinking  the  measure  that  we  have 
been  giving  has  not  been  appreciated.  Young 
people  especially  get  impatient  after  they 
have  worked  extra  hard  to  win  approval, 
and  then  do  not  get  it  right  away. 

But  another  beautiful  Bible  text  should 
come  in  hex'e  and  make  us  patient.     It  is  this: 

Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing;  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 

If  we  hold  right  on  to  these  two  quotations 
I  have  made— Luke  6:88,  and  the  one  above. 
Galatians  6:9,  we  shall  make  progress,  and 
get  ahead  in  any  community  or  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 


HIGH  PRESSURE 

GADDENING 

A.I.I^OT 


MULBERRIES  IN  FLORIDA  AND  IN  OHIO;  MUL- 
BERRIES AND  THE   FEATHERED  TRIBES. 

On  page  599  of  our  issue  for  May  \,  1906, 
I  described  a  wonderful  mulberry-tree  with 
branches  away  up  above  the  dwelling,  and 
said  branches  were  just  bending  with  the 
most  delicious  mulberries  I  ever  saw  or  tast- 
ed. I  told  you  Mr.  Collins,  the  owner  of  the 
tree,  said  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  it, 
but  he  said  it  was  certainly  a  superior  fruit 
—  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  mulberries  catalog- 
ed by  the  Reasoner  Brothers  near  by.  Well, 
last  winter  Mr.  Collins  was  kind  enough  to 
send  a  dozen  or  more  cuttings  from  the  tree 
to  our  island.  In  a  little  while  these  cut- 
tings made  quite  respectable  little  trees.  I 
have  not  heard  from  them  since.  I  talked 
with  the  Reasoner  Brothers  in  regard  to  it, 
and  have  written  them  since,  and  have 
thought  best  to  submit  to  you  the  following 
in  regard  to  this  excellent  (and  I  should  say 
wonderful)  mulberry: 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— 1  have  examined  into  that  mulberry 
matter,  and  think  the  variety  is  the  Stubbs,  a  South- 
ern sort,  hybrid  from  the  native  Red  and  perhaps 
Downing  (at  least  it  shows  the  blood  of  the  red  vari- 
ety), and  is  the  finest  sort  we  ever  saw.  Rains  are 
light,  but  are  doing  lots  of  good.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  help  you  pick  out  some  plants  for  the  new 
Braidentown   place  personally.    Please    phone    me 
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when  next  you  propose  calling,  so  I  won't  be  "away 
with  friends."  Sincerely, 

Oneco,  Fla..  Sept.  7.  Reasoner  Brothers. 

Although  they  do  not  say  so,  I  presume 
they  will  have  cuttings  and  small  trees  for 
sale  I  think  I  mentioned  before,  that  in 
many  places  in  Florida  they  grow  mulberries 
especially  for  poultry.  If  grown  in  the  poul- 
try-yard the  fowls  give  them  cultivation  and 
fertilization  free  of  charge,  and  they  harvest 
the  crop  free  of  charge^that  is,  when  it  falls 
on  the  ground.  All  of  the  feathered  tribe 
seem  to  be  especially  fond  of  mulberries. 
Here  in  our  Medina  home  we  have  a  Down- 
ing Everbearing  that  is  now  larger  than  a 
very  large  apple-tree,  and  this  last  spring  it 
was  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  tree  could  not  possibly  hold  and  ripen 
so  much  fruit;  but  just  as  soon  as  the  first 
ones  began  to  turn  red,  long  before  they  were 
dead  ripe,  the  robins  and  other  birds  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  harvesting  the  crop.  What 
they  did  not  pick  off  and  swallow  they  drop- 
ped on  the  ground  for  the  Indian  Runner 
ducks;  and  although  the  tree  bore  fruit  for 
weeks  and  months  we  never  got  a  ripe  ber- 
ry. My  son  Ernest  has  a  new  and  improved 
variety,  I  do  not  know  the  name,  that  bore 
berries  a  year  ago  almost  equal  to  the  large 
luscious  ones  I  found  in  Florida,  and  we  were 
look'ng  forward  this  season  with  much  an- 
ticipation to  this  delicious  fruit;  but,  alas! 
the  birds  found  the  trees  this  year,  even  if 
they  did  fail  to  notice  it  a  year  ago,  but  no 
fruit  was  allowed  to  ripen.  It  has  been  just 
the  same  during  the  past  season  with  cher- 
ries. We  shall  either  have  to  plant  cherry- 
trees  enough  to  supply  the  birds,  and  more 
too,  or  else  we  shall  have  to  curtail  by  some 
means  the  "supply"  of  birds. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  mulberry  in  Florida  makes 
a  most  wonderful  growth.  A  cutting  in  a 
single  year  will  grow  away  above  your  head; 
and  the  next  year,  with  every  thing  favor- 
able, it  may  make  quite  a  good-sized  tree 
and  bear  a  good  lot  of  fruit. 


Temperance. 


DOES    A   GREAT     CITY     NEED    A    SALOON     TO 
HELP   PAY   ITS   TAXES  ? 

Let  those  who  think  so,  read  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Christian  Herald: 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  a  prohibition  city.  In  the  days 
of  the  saloon  it  had  a  papulation  of  35  000,  and  its 
criminal  costs  were  $50,074  76.  Now  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  ."50,000,  and  the  criminal  costs  have  gone  down 
to  $2,076,21— a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  put  for- 
ward the  absurd  claim  that  a  city  needs  the  saloon  to 
help  pay  taxes  and  make  it  prosperous. 


mothers  are  obliged  to  stand  and  see  their  boys 
caught  and  dragged  off  into  dens  of  iniquity,  but  still 
can  do  nothing?  They  are  cooped.  They  are  women. 
They  have  no  voice  in  making  the  laws.  I  do  trust 
that  you  will  raise  your  voice  like  a  trumpet,  for  it  al- 
ways has  the  right  ring. 

My  daughter  Nellie  and  T  expect  to  spend  this  win- 
ter in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  We  have  some  friends 
there.  We  expect  to  rent  a  small  house  one  mile  out 
of  the  city,  on  a  trolley  line.  We  don't  expect  to  live 
very  grand,  but  hope  to  avf>id  the  cold  winter. 

I  once  taught  school  in  Medina  Co.,  and  Mr.  Barnard 
was  the  man  who  examined  me  and  gave  me  a  certifi- 
cate. W.  C.  QAULT. 

Savannah,  O.,  Sept.  21. 

My  dear  old  friend,  your  suggestion  is  a 
good  one.  Yes,  you  are  right.  The  mothers 
of  our  boys  and  girls  here  in  our  United 
States  of  America  are  at  present,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  cooped  up.  To  our  shame 
we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  true  that, 
while  the  saloon-keepers  are  laying  their 
snares  and  traps  for  the  mothers'  boys — yes, 
and  girls  too — when  they  can,  these  mothers 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  helpless.  While  I 
write  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  a  vote 
as  to  whether  saloons  shall  be  located  near 
their  doors  or  not;  but,  God  helping,  this  thing 
shall  not  continue  long.  I  am  expecting  to 
hear  every  day  the  good  news  that  our  moth- 
ers, sisters,  and  daughters  shall  have  a  voice 
in  saying  whether  or  not  our  land  shall  be 
cursed  with  these  devil  traps  or  not.  Thanks 
for  your  suggestion;  and  it  may  happen  in 
God's  providence  that  I  may  make  you  a 
brief  call  in  your  Florida  home,  and  then  we 
will  talk  about  the  time  when  we  went  to 
school  to  S.  G.  Barnard. 


"FIGHTING  MOTHERS,"  ETC. 

Mr.  Boot:— Siome  time  last  spring  you  told  us  how 
heroically  one  of  your  hens  On  the  island  defended  her 
chicks.  We  have  a  neighbor  across  the  way  who 
raises  a  good  many  chickens.  He  also  owned  a  huge 
Maltese  cat.  One  day  we  heard  a  great  outcry,  and 
noticed  that  the  cat  was  catching  and  killing  those 
little  chicks  right  before  their  mother's  eyes,  and  she 
rendered  them  no  assistance,  and  why?  She  was  in  a 
coop.    I  thought,  "  Poor  mother  1  "    But  how  many 


GOOD  WHISKY  AND  BAD  WHISKY. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Maine 
Farmer  for  July  4: 

Of  the  8000  places  in  New  York  dealing  in  liquor, 
all  but  700  are  said  to  sell  adulterated  whisky  which 
costs  only  40  cents  per  gallon  to  manufacture.  This 
goes  over  the  bars  at  15  cents  a  drink.  In  the  face  of 
such  profits,  and  the  pressing  need  of  this  class  of 
people  for  money,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  saloon 
evil  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  handle  ? 

Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  York 
State  people,  any  way  ?  Why  don't  they  get 
a  move  on  them  as  they  do  here  in  Ohio, 
and  enforce  the  pure-food  laws,  even  if  they 
are  unable  to  enforce  the  laws  for  temper- 
ance ?  

INTEMPERANCE    IN    THE    BARBADOS. 

Mr.  i?oo<.*— Gleanings  for  March  1  came  to  hand  a 
short  time  ago.  I  notice  your  inference  from  my  let- 
ter on  n.  344  and  must  hasten  to  remove  a  misconcep- 
tion. The  government  taxes  liquor  here  very  heavily, 
along  with  all  luxuries.  It  has  no  favor  to  pay  to  the 
drink-traffic,  however.  Public  opinion  is  dead  against 
intemperance,  and  a  large  section  regard  even  moder- 
ate drin  ing  as  injurious.  In  my  district  of  nearly 
3000  people  there  are  only  two  men  selling  drink,  and 
they  sell  it  as  an  adjunct  to  their  provision  business. 
There  is  not  sufficient  drink  business  done  to  provide 
a  living  for  even  one  man. 

Wages  in  the  island  are  low ;  and  the  man  who 
would  waste  his  money  in  drink  when  there  is  so 
much  otherwise  that  he  ought  to  do  with  it  would  be 
rebuked  severely  by  the  neighborhood.  This  is  the 
feeling  here,  and  f  believe  it  is  the  same  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  all  through  the  islan^^l.  So  it  happened 
that,  not  long  ago,  I  noticed  the  official  returns  for  a 
quarter  for  drunkenness  showed  3  cases,  while  the 
largest  number  I  have  noticed  in  any  quarter  has 
been  22.  W.  Q.  Hutchinson. 

Boscobel,  Barbados,  March  19. 
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Two  Years  for  One  Dollar 

After  a  man  succeeds  in  publishing  a  good  journal,  the  next  step  is  that  of  getting  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  of  getting  them  to  reading  it,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
its  merits.  This  can  be  done  by  advertising,  sending  out  sample  copies,  circulars,  etc.  All 
this  costs  money.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  for  every  new  subscriber  I  have  received 
I  have  paid  out  $2.00  in  advertising ;  hence,  I  have  often  said  that  a  publisher  of  a  good 
journal  could  afford  to  send  his  paper  one  year  free,  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  into  new 
hands.  It  would  cost  no  more  than  other  forms  of  advertising,  and  would  be  vei'y  effect- 
ive, but,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  plan  could  not  be  put  in  practice,  but  I  am  going  to  come 
as  near  to  it  as  I  can.  I  have  between  200  and  3i)0  complete  sets  of  back  numbers  for 
the  present  year,  and  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  I  will  send  a  complete  set,  and  the 
rest  of  this  year   free  to  any  one   who  will   send   me   $1.00    for   the  REVIEW   for   1908. 


H 


:VIE\A/ 


I 


It  is  impossible,  in  this  space,  to  touch  more  than 
briefly  upon  a  few  points.  Perhaps  the  leadinij  fea- 
ture of  the  year  is  a  series  of  articles  by  E.  D.  Town- 
send.  Mr.  Townsend  has  been  a  specialist  for  many 
years,  probably 

Making  More  Clear  Money 

out  of  bees  than  has  any  one  else  in  Michigan.  You 
may  have  read  occasional  articles  of  his  scattered 
through  the  different  journals,  but  in  the  Review  for 
the  present  year  he  began  at  the  beginning  and  wrote 
in  a  consecutive  manner— just  as  though  writing  a 
hook.  One  article,  showing  the  comparative  cost  of 
producing  comb  and  extracted  honey,  is  especially 
valuable  just  now  when  some  are  thinking  of  abandon- 
ing the  production  of  comb  honey. 

Another  man,  whose  experience  and  success  have 
probably  equaled  Mr.  Townsend's,  Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater, 
of  Idaho,  has  furnished  the  Review  with  several  arti- 
cles the  present  year.  If  asked  to  give  the  keynote 
of  these  articles.  I  should  say  that  it  was  the  control 
of  increase,  or 

Prevention  of  Swarming. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  plan  was  the  use  of 
the  Dudley  tube  ;  a  very  simple  device  that  not  only 
prevents  swarming,  but  there  is  no  dividing,  no  shak- 
ing, no  absconding,  no  sulking,  and  no  scattering  to 
other  hives,  but  bio  results. 


Another  successful  specialist,  who  has  been  a  fre- 
quent oontrioutor,  is  Mr.  M  V.  Facey.  of  Minnesota  ; 
atd  I  think  the  most  helpful  feature  of  his  writings  is 
that  of  trying  to  tell  his  readers  how  to 

Diagnose  inside  Conditions 

of  a  colony  by  outside  symptoms.  Many  bee-keepers 
think  they  must  open  every  hive  and  take  out  all  of 
the  combs  before  they  can  know  the  condition  of  the 
apiary.  It  is  wonderful,  as  you  will  admit  after  read- 
ing these  articles,  that  an  apiary  may  be  managed 
with  so  little  work— so  little  opening  of  hives. 

A  strong  feature  of  the  Review  is  its  editorials. 
By  actual  count,  276  have  appeared  this  year.  They 
are  helpful,  inspiring,  and  encouraging— often  the 
result  of 

Actual  Personal  Work 

in  the  apiary.  The  Northern  Michigan  apiaries  and 
their  management  are  delightfully  pictured  with  both 
pen  and  camera,  and  have  brought  forth  more  en- 
thusiastic praise  than  any  feature  of  the  Review  for 
several  years.  It  is  a  record  of  actual  work,  with 
hundreds  of  colonies— the  failures  and  successes. 
Two  editorials  deal  at  length  with  "Simplicity  in 
Hive  Constructive,"  showing  how  the  editor  made 
hives  and  frames,  and  wired  the  latter  and  filled  them 
with  sheets  of  foundation,  all  the  work  being  done  at 
home,  and  at  a  low  cost. 


What  the  REVIEW  has  been  in  the  past,  it  will  be  in  the  future — a  real  help  to  prac- 
tical bee-keepers  who  are  in  the  business  to  make  money.  Send  me  $1.00,  and  you  will  get 
the  REVIEW  for  1907  and  1908 ;  and  after  you  have  read  it  these  two  years  I  feel  sure  that 
you  will  become  a  life-long  subscriber.  For  $2.00  I  will  send  you  the  REVIEW  for  1907 
and  1908  and  also  a  copy  of  the  book  "Advanced  Bee  Culture." 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 


FLINT,  MICH. 


Dittmer'S  Comb  Foundation 

I  is  the  best,  not  because  we  say  so,  but  because  the  bees  prefer  it  to  other  nmkes. 

DITTMER'S  PROCESS  IS  DITTMER'S. 

It  has  built  its  reputation  and  established  its  merits  on  its  own  foundation  and  its  own  name. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  working  wax  into  foundation  for  cash. 

GUS  DITTMER,  Augusta,  Wis. 


Write  for  free  catalog,  and  prices 
on  full  line  of  supplies. 
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Two  Cars  of 


White  Alfalfa  and  Light-amber 


extracted 


HONEY 


in  60-lb.,  10-lb.,  and  5-lb.  eans. 


Prices  and  samples  on  application. 


Dadamt  ®»  Sons, 


Fine  catalog  oj'  Comb  Foundations 
acid  Bee>stipplies. 


Hamilton,  111. 


JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

. . .  for  . . . 

ROOTS  GOODS 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldona  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laubkngk  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5, 1907. 


Send  for  catalog.     Best  ship- 
ping facilities   in  ttie   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,  :     :     Pennsylvania 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLTN,   MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  MICHIGAN 


Did  you  know  that  within  one  hundred  miles  of  me  are  over  three  fourths 
of  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan?  Are  you  one  of  them  ?  If  so  you  will 
find  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  mv  new  catalog.  A  full  line  of 
Root's  Goods  at  Root's  Factory  Prices.  Hilton's  double-walled  hives  are 
used  more  than  any  other  in  my  State.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  thirty 
years.  I  ship  gooJs  promptly.  Wholesale  or  retail.  Cash  or  exchange 
for  beeswax  at  all  times.     4|  per  cent  discount  for  all  November  orders 


George  E*  Hilton 


Fremont^  Michigan 


PrO'W    Is    -tbe    ■X'lxKi.e    to    Ordei 


BEE-SUPPL.IES 

IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  ?.  postal  card  to  get  our  delivered  prices  on  Dovetaiied 
Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,    Foundation, 

Smol<ers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.     it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.    There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  -nd  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BINGHAM 
AND 

BINGHAM 

«ELP  CLEANINO  ' 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SMOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Boot  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio :  "  The  cone  fits  Inside 
the  cap  80  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  Inside  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamil- 
ton, HI.:  "This  Is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  It  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  In- 
clude all  Improvements." 

Marsbfield  Mfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
fleld,  Wis.:  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new.so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of    Price  of    Post- 
barrel.      1        3       age. 


4-inch 
3%  " 


2V4 
2 


$1 


Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


.11* ,,,iiii5;::ll;;:;,||i| 


Bingham  Uncapplng-knlfe,  70o:  postage  10c. 
T.   F.   BINGHAM,    FARWELL,    MICH. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOB 
THE  A.   I.    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  TJ.  S.  A. 
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At  St.  Louis 


- — '-^ 

On  a   '^tel>  Line 

to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root^s  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DKPT.  B, 

1009-11-13  Lucas  Ave.      St.  LOUJS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  ^  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  Have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  tning  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEEKEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


1884  1907 

Root's  Goods  always  in  stock 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M   Jenkins 

WetumpKa,       t       t       Alabama 


HONEY-JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnislied  caps,  $5.00  gross. 
Several  other  styles  of  jars  in  stock. 

HONEY  ! 

We  have  some  fine  thick  white  honey,  in  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  124  lbs. ,  at  9c  lb, ;  5  cases,  8Mc  lb. ; 
10  cases,  iViQ  lb.     Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove.  LI.    105  Park  Place, NewYork 


IF 


You  want  BEST    GOODS 
QUICKEST,  order  of  PEIRCE* 


R  0,0  T'n    GOODS    AND    PRICES 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


a 


SPCsfE.  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

.'."^Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

182  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1489-1 
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ia."fe^€ftfc 


Rus-t 

Proof 


Zi's 

Square, 

'Made  of  New 

Sheet  Steel. 


Rust 

Proof  on  Both 

Sides. 


This    patented   rust-proof  square 
steel  cap  is  supplied  only  with 

Paroid  Roofing 

Other  ready  roofings  are  laid  with 
cheap,  round  caps,  cut  from  scrap  tin 
that  soon  rust  out  and  destroy  the  roofing. 

Paroid  Rust-Proof  Caps 

cannot  work  loose.  They  have  large 
binding  surface  and  add  years  to  roof 
life.  The  rust-proof  cap  added  to  otlier 
superior  features,  makes  Paroid  the  best 
ready  roofing  ever  laid  on  a  building. 

To    let    you    test    and    prove  Parold's 
superiority  we  make  this 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

Buy  one  roll  of  PjimM,  apply  It  to  your 
roof.  If  you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you 
have  the  best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for 
the  amount  paid  for  the  roofing  and  the 
cost  of  applying. 

Ask  for  Free  Samples  of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof 
Caps  and  name  of  our  Paroid  Dealer.  If 
you  care  for  our  Book  of  Plans  for  Farm 
BuildingfS,  enclose  four  cents  for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON.  Makers. 

Established  1S17. 

20  Mill  St.,  East  Walpole.  Mass. 
HZOMonadnock  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 

The  originators  ot  the  complete  roofing  kit 
and  the  Paroid  rust-proof  cap. 

PAROfOROOmG 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


Sq 


■  lOi'A   —We  will   guarantee   to   put 
•"*••  ^1     any    old     leaky,     worn-out. 


— I -■      any     uiu     leuKy,     worn-ouc, 

rusty ,tin.iron,steel,  paper,  felt,  or  shingle  roof  in  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition  for  So 
per  square  per  year. 

The  Parfecl  Itoof  Presarver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satiaf.nction  guriranteed 

money  refunded.  Our  tree  rooting  book 

.ells  all    ahout   it.       WritO  tor     it    today. 

the  Andersen  Manutacturing  Co..  Dept.  24«  Elyria,  Ohio 


f- 


Let  us  tell  you 

llov^»  Increase 
YourrdmiProfiB 


/ 


HERE'S  the  answer:  Build  a 
telephone  line — you  and  nine 
or  ten  of  your  neighbors — so 
that  you  can  keep  in  daily  touch 
with  your  markets. 

The  telephone  is  more  of  a  neces- 
sity on  the  farm  than  it  is  in  the 
city.     You  can  buy  a 

Stromberg-Carlson 

Telephone 

equipment  at  reasonable  costs  and 
by  following  our  easy  and  simple 
directions  can  build  the  line  your- 
selves. 

A  telephone  on  the  farm  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  the  markets  and 
enables  you  to  get  medical  or  other 
assistance  quickly  when  needed,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  social  features. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book,  "How 
the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer," 
21st  edition  and  other  booklets. 
They  are  free. 

Stromber^  -  Carlson    Telephone 

HH.  Co., 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

rat  Small  Coat  with 
_ WILSON'S   PHOSPHATE   MILLS 

From  1  to  40  H.  p.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

^  Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


QQ  Profits  $Of  You 


In8ure<i  by  feedinj?  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements. 
Doubles  the  egg  yield,  increases  fertility,  makes  more  vi  (porous  chicks,  earlier  broil- 
ers, reduces  grain  bill  and  makes  heavier  fowls.    Make  these  profits  yours  by  using 

MANN'S  Kli  BONE  CUTTER  «?rIl^r?aY*' 

Makes  bone  cutting  Bimole,  easy  and  rapid.  No  money  in  advance.  Cuts  all  bone 
and  adhering  gristle.    Wa.stes  nothing.    Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO^    Box   37  ,    MILFORD,  MASS. 
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Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


THE  BEE  (Si  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  cuHiire  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 

Jk 

^^^■^^H         Aie  the  World's 

^^^^^H^^^^^F  This        the  season 

H^^^^^^^^^V^  for  Roup  the 

^^S^^^^^^V  sneezing, wheezing-, 

^^      ^^B0^V  swollen  headed 

I       ^  fowls  should   be 

Si        .^  quickly  restored  to 

^^L».    j^^_^  health,    usefulness 

^^^   '   *..  and  profit.    You 

cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  meins  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Paultry  Free  for  4c  in  stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 


I  WIHTER  EGGS  | 

^    Feed  cut 
green  bone;  save  ^ 

half  your  grain  and  double 
your  egg  yield.    The 

Humphrey 

6reen  Bona  &  Vegetable  Cutter, 

the  only  open  hopper  machine,  1» 
guaranteed  to  cut  more  bon-,  with  . 
less  labor  and  in  less  time  than  | 
any  other.  Money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  It's  the  one  hand  cutter;  feed 
under  operator's  control  at  all  times; 
no  complicated  parts.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  special  Trial  OH«r. 

HUMPHREY, 

Mine  St.  Factory, 
jollet,  III. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

50    Famae«  St.,  Rochester,  N   Y. 


Price  from 

$•2 .  00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

wood  or  pas. 


No  attomej^'a 
fee  nntll  pat- 
ent Ixallowed. 

Write  for"7ntient- 
or't  Ouide." 


TME   BEST?aLIOnT 


Mo?e 
l%rini«n«  abas 

Xicetoieitr.    Ho 
Oreki*— Smoka— 
Dirt  01  Odor. 
At*nU   Waatad 

_  Everywhcr*. 

THl  BUST  UOHT  CO.,        306  1.  8th  Bt.,  Canton,  O.    | 


I  SPRAY  PUMPS 

ItAKEOFlYOURHATTDTHE  MYERS' 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 
log and  prices. 
F.  E.  Myers  &Bto^ 
Ashland,  Ohio, 


Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick- 
en-tight. Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac- 
turers prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 
KITSELMAN    BROS., 

Box  21  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Strongest 
Made — -* 


Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
ICoik'd  'l\  ire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.    Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
|Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  Belf -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  flrst-clasi  hatchers  made. 
OEO.  U;  STAHL,   Oainov.  IlL 


? 


NO    MONEY 
IN   ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  Is  the 
,  easiest  operated  .best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  with 
a  ■in  iiDabroad  guarantee.  If 

IMitu  urjtgnitgieepit.ifnot, 
send  it  back.   Free  catalog. 
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JUST  OUT! 


A  new  book  for  bee-keepers.  It 
deals  with  a  vital  subject  in  a  new 
way  Animal  and  plant  breeders 
have  used  strictly  scientific  methods, 
and  advanced  their  woi-k  enor- 
mously —  why    not    bee-keepers  ? 

BEE-BREEDING. 

A  little  monograph  on  a  negrlected  subject. 

Price  25  cts. 

_  Dear  Sir:— I  received  your  little  book, 
"Bee-breeding,"  and  read  it  through  at 
once.  I  must  compliment  you  on  your 
work.  It  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  research 
hitherto  sadly  neglected.  W.  A.  Shuff. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1907. 

A  beautiful  little  book  printed  in 
two  colors;  for  sale  by  supply-dealers 
everywhere,  or  address  the  author, 

STEPHEN  N.  GREEN. 
Box  96,  Medina,  0. 


Tlie  INDUSTRIOUS  HEN 


The  Leading 

Poultry 
Journal 

of  the  South. 


Every  Farmerand  Chicken- 
raiser  Should  Read  It. 


50c  One  Year;  Three  Years,  $1. 

(Sample  Free) 

The  Industrious  Hen  Co., 

617  Gay  Street.  Knoxville,  Tcnn. 


Wire  Fence  20c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  *"  ^  '' 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire, 

;  j  Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FKEB. 

^  Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 
U&SOK  FENCE  CO.  Box  88 ,  Utttnig.  & 


Joseph  Home  Co. 

Penn  and  Fifth.  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Sewing-machines 
Cheap 

Not  cheap  sewing-machines  There's 
3j  diffGrGiioG 

ITS  THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF 
THE  SEWING-MACHINE  that  does 
the  business. 

Our  sewing-machines  are  GUARAN- 
TEED FOR  10  YEARS— they  will  do 
as  good  work  as  any  machine  on  the 
market. 

Each  machine  has  a  full  set  of  steel 
attachments. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Here's 
our  prices: 

The  Clarendon  Sewing-machine  at  $14.75. 

The  Criterion  Sewing-machine,  box  top.  at 
$18.00. 

The  Imperial  Automatic  Drophead  Sewing- 
machine,  at  $22.50. 

The  Criterion  Sewing-machine,  drophead,  at 
$25.00. 

The  Criterion  Sewing-machine,  automatic 
drophead,  at  $27.50. 


r 


IT  IS  JUST  OUT 


A 


Root's  A  B  C  in  German 


We  have  just  received  1000  copies  of 
the  new  German  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 
from  the  printers  in  Paris.  The  price  is 
$2  postpaid  in  cloth,  or  $1.75  in  paper 
covers.  Send  in  your  order  now  if  you 
wish  a  copy  hot  from  the  press. 


A.  I.  Root  Co.jMedina,  0. 


^ 


AND  ALL  AGENCIES 


J 


Furnaces  $15 


Before  shipment.  Balance  in  three 
ways:  on  inspection, on  trial,  or  on 
$10 payments.  Furnace-book  free. 
Century  Furnace  Company,  Box  1,  Younestown,  Ohio. 


w*C 


4000  FerretS.Sometr>.ined.They 

rabbits.    Price  li'^t  and  booklet  mailed  free. 
N.  A.  KNAPP,  Box  112,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


PTITQUSED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 
V>U  lO  -J-  ARE  FROM  - 

The MUCLERElSfCRAVINC  Co. 

MUGLEK  BLD'C.    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalogue 

Saves  50  Per  Cent  on  Windows,  Doors  and  Building  Material 

5000  Bargains-Quality  Guaranteed 

WEGUARANTEE  SAFE  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE 

^^^^^^High  Grade  White  Pine 


Door, 


Dealer's 
Price 


$2.00,  at 


80= 


Don't  think  of  doing  any  repair  work  or  build- 
ing, whether  you  are  a  Home  Owner.  Carpenter, 
Contractor  or  Builder,  until  you  have  sent  a  Postal 
Card  for  our  Free  Millwork  Catalogue.  It  is  an 
authority  on  millwork  styles. 

We  sell  all  our  millwork  products  of  the  Largest 
Mill  in  America  only  direct  to  you  and— 

You  Save  HALF,  whether  You  Order 
$5.00  Worth  or  $10,000  Worth  . 

The  5000  bargains  we  offer  will  cost  you  50  per  cent 
less  than  your  Local  Dealer  would  charge,  freight 
included.  We  guarantee  that,  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  no  cireless,  hasty  statement.  We  knov/ 
we  can  save  y-'^u  50  per  cent,  wherever  you  live,  or 
whatever  ycu  ^eed  in  millwork.  We  have  done  that 
for  our  customers  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
Canada.    We  are  doing  it  every  day.    We  fill  all  orders  promptly  from 

two  bargains  here  illustrated.    A    XtllS     4-Llght    WlnClOW,    ^^  fSC 


our  immense  stock. 


Dealer's  Price  $1.50,  at 


66' 


High  Grade  White  Pine  Door  that 
any  dealer  would  charge  you  S2  for 
— we  sell  you  for  80  cents.  And  also 
an  barn  or  house  materials  equally  low  priced.  Sold  only  direct  to  you. 

You  know,  yourself,  what  such  doors  and  storm  sash  cost  you  at  horn*.  And  our  goods 
are  all  of  High  Standard,  guaranteed  of  the  ofl&cial  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest.  Remember  that  we  can  afford  to  make  these 
low  prices  because  of  our  enormous  output  and  because  we  save  expense  by  selling  only 

Direct  to  Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors  and  Builders 

You  are  perfectly  safe  in  ordering  direct  from  our  Free  Catalogue.  Your  local  banker  or 
any  banker  in  Davenport,  our  home,  will  tell  you  of  our  responsibility. 

^We  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163.000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres)— have  been  in  business 
since  1865— own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber  yanls.  We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveline  mm— sell  only  for  cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors 
•nd  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our  prices  will  astonish  you.  Don't  buy  anything  in  our  line  until 
you  get  our  catalogue,  tho  grandest  woodwork  catalogu<3  published.  It  is  FREE— write  for  it  to.iay.   Address 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  4te  Cisse  St..  DAVENPORT,  lA. 


T'S  A  B  C 


IN  GERMAN. 


W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  We  have  just  received  1000  copies  of  the 
new  German  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  from  the  printers  in  Paris.  The 
price  is  $2.00  postpaid  in  cloth,  or  $1.75  in  paper  covers.  Send  in 
your  order  now  if  you  wish  a  copy  hot  from  the  press. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  HEDINA,  O. 

AND  ALL  AGENCIES. 
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W.  H.  Laws  says/ 


If  there  is  a  queen-breeder  who  can  boast  of  better  stock  let  him  trot  out 
the  proof.    Testimonials  enough  to  fill  this  book.    Will  give  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C  King,  Washington,  D.  C  .  writes,  "For  two  years  I  have  had  one 
of  your  queens  in  my  apiary.    Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb  honey;  last  season  she  actually 
stored  while  other  colonies  starved.    I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my  three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  fine  breeding  queen;  stock  up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  coming 
season.  Single  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Extra  select  breeders,  $5.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  LAWS,  BeeviUe,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


Moore's  Long-Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  81 ;  6, 
W.60jl2,  «8.  Tested,  $1.25;  6,  $6.50. 
Breeders,  83.00.   Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS,    ■    ORANGE.  CAL 


Queens 
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We  beg  to  remind  our 
customers  the  season  for 
breeding  queens  here  in 
Medina  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  At  present  we 
are  able  to  furnish  all 
grades  by  return  mail. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to 
requeen.  A  young  queen 
is  more  vigorous  than  an 
old  one  in  spring,  and  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  swarm. 

Prices  of  Home«bred 
Italian    Queens 

Untested  queen $1.00 

Select  untested  queen 1.35 

Tested  queen 3  00 

Select  tested  queen 3.00 

Breeding  queen 5.00 

Select  breeding  queen 7.50 

Extra  select  "     "  1  yr.old.  10.00 

C/ie  A.  I  ROOT  COMPANY 
Medina,       <^  <&       OHio 


^ 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers. 

5  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  filled  promptly.  Bees- 
wax and  old  combs  wanted;  cash  or  trade;  5^  discount 
during  the  month  of  Nov.  on  every  thing  but  cases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted;  write  stating  how  put  up, 
kind,  and  lowest  cash  price  deliver'd  in Watertown,N.  Y. 
A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO..  1 7  Morrison  St ,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

CHARLES    J.  WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldo.-  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


QUEENS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers''  He- 
view,  Flint  Mich., sa,ys:  '"As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4;doz.. 
$7.50.    Select,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


ROSE  LAWN  QUEENS 

ABH ASIANS :  In  order  to  distinguish  our  superior 
Caucasians  of  the  genuine  imported  Abhasian  stock 
from  the  common  dark  Caucasian,  we  have  termed 
them  "  ABHASIANS."  These  are  the  YELLOW 
CAUCASIANS  and  possess  all  the  valuable  character- 
istics of  the  race  in  addition  to  their  color,  which 
commends  them  to  the  lover  of  bright  color. 

Untested  queens,  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00. 

BAN  ATS :  Choice  untested  queens  from  imported 
stock,  at  $2.00. 

ABHASIANS  OR  BAN  ATS  imported  direct  to  cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italians  ready  for  shipment. 

Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Neb. 


Yellow  from  Tip  to  Tip! 

My  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  very  handsome.  Ev- 
ery queen  a  breeder,  and  guaranteed  to  produce 
golden  queens  and  beautiful  bees;  non-swarmers, 
very  gentle,  and  hustlers  for  honey.  Each  queen, 
$1.00.    Catalog  ready.        H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  iVIass. 


If  Yo%L    "Want    tKe    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to         :;  ;: 

Prof.  A.  J.  CoolEt  ClmrmtnoJOLt,  Califf» 

FOB  Hia 

"Bee-keepers'  Guide"^ 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  Ingerted  in  these  claBsifled  oolnmns 
at  20  cent!  per  line.  Advertiseinenti  intended  for  this 
department  should  not  exceed  flye  lines,  and  you  must 
say  yon  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
oolnmns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


WANTED.— Position  on  a  bee-ranch;  have  15  years' 
experience;  South  preferred.      T.  H.  Anderson, 

Winthrop,  Minn. 


Help  Wanted. 


WANTED  —For  season  of  1908,  three  young,  practical, 
and  experienced  bee-men.    Address 

J.  W.  George,  Perris,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Sale. 


FFoR  Sale.— Thoroughbred  beagle  pups.  10  months 
old,  at  a  bargain.  W.  A.  Nichols,  Medina,  O. 

For  Sale.— Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stkbbins,  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale. — Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  BALDRiDGB,  Kcndaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— a  four-year-old  browo  Shetland  filly 
pony.  42  in.  high.  Also  a  four-year-old  black  mule,  45 
in.  high.     Irissa  Bartlett,  West  Milford,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale. — One  two  and  a  half  H.  P.  engine  and 
boiler  in  good  working  order.  Used  not  over  150  days. 
Cost  $150.    Will  sell  for  $65.  J.  W.  Utter, 

Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  —Seeds  of  honey-plants,  yellow  and  white 
sweet  clover,  catnip,  motherwort,  cleome,  seven-head 
turnip,  Chinese  mustard,  touch-me-not,  wild  cucum- 
ber, etc.;  5c  per  pkg.  H.  S.  Duby,  St.  Anne.  111. 

For  Sale.— 600  combs  (brood  and  extracting)  in  L. 
frames,  over  four-fifths  wired,  and  built  from  full 
sheets  of  foundation;  also  uncapping-can.  German 
wax-press,  and  two-frame  extractor.  For  prices  and 
particulars  address         H.  A.  Bushbt,  Rydal,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— Beautiful  long-haired  Angora  and  Per- 
sian kittens,  some  white  and  other  colors.  Prices 
low.    Stamp  for  description. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


For  SAiiB.— Five-acre  tract,  good  house,  barn,  hon- 
ey-house, and  improvements;  some  fruit;  200  colonies 
bees,  all  in  eight-frame  hives;  400  supers.  Bees  aver- 
aged better  than  $6  per  colony  this  year;  fine  climate, 
close  to  city  of  700O.    For  particulars  address 

L.  C.  McCarty.  Longmont,  Colo. 


For  Sale.— 19  acres,  new  house,  barn,  and  orchard; 
good  markets,  schools,  telephones,  etc.  A  bargain. 
Write  Garfield  Nine,  Brookside,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Healthy  mountain  home  13  miles  from 
Los  Angeles;  10  acres  neglected  orchard  with  water; 
4-room  house;  large  barn,  reservoir,  e-«tractinp-house, 
cellar,  150  colonies  bees,  two  apiaries,  l.'SO  two-story 
extra's;  fixtures  complete;  crop  lP0.5—wax, 200  lbs.  ;white 
honey,  sage,  19,7.50  lbs.;  cash,  $1600:  $1000,  three  years 
at  7  per  cent.    F.  Vernon  Hall,  La  Crescenta,  Cal. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  bees. 

D.  M.  Howard,  Rossville,  Kan. 

For  Sale.— 16  colonies  of  bees  in  10-frame  chaff 
hives;  also  two  residences  and  five  lots.    Address 
C.  W.  LiTTLEFiBLD,  Remington,  Ind. 

For  Sale.- 400  colonies  of  bees;  2  apiaries  in 
Delta,  Colorado;  2  apiaries  in  New  York,  in  the  buck- 
wheat location.      W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  SaIjE.— 100  colonies  Italian  bees  in  8-frame 
hives.    Will  sell  in  any  quantity.    $4  00  each. 

E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville.  Ala. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Wanted.— To  buy  and  run  on  shares  500  colonies  of 
bees  in  Southern  California.  Harry  Weber, 

Arrow.smlth,  111. 

Wanted.— A  physician  to  locate  here.  Fine  open- 
ing for  a  good  doctor.  Extra  good  location  for  bees. 
Write  to  Bee-man,  box  73,  Filion,  Mich. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  exchange  a  Frasher  road-cart,  cost 
$35,  for  a  Portland  cutter  with  shafts  and  sleigh-bells; 
also  16  hives  of  bees  for  sale. 

C.  W.  Littlbfibld,  Remington,  Ind. 

Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  on  shares  in  Iowa  for 
season  of  1908;  or  will  buy  if  prices  are  right.  Prefer 
to  run  for  extracted  honey.  Will  run  bees  of  different 
parties;  14  years'  experi'^nce.    Address 

Virgil  Weaver,  Baldwin,  Ky. 

Wanted.— 300  to  .500  colonies  of  bees  in  Uvalde  or 
Bexar  County  :  must  be  free  from  disease  and  in 
first-class  hives,  shallow  kind  preferred.  Bees  must 
be  cheap  and  in  good  condition  every  way.  Would 
like  bees  near  railroad,  as  I  want  to  ship  to  Zavalla 
County.    Write  full  particulars  at  once. 

J.  E.  Chambers,  Vancourt,  Texas. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — White  ripe  extracted  honey;  will  pay 
cash.       Geo.  Rauch,  No.  5343  Hudson  Boulevard, 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.- To  buy  basswood,  clover,  and  amber 
extracted  honey  for  cash.  Best  prices  paid.  Send 
sample,  and  quote  price  delivered  in  Preston 

M.  V.  Faoby,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 
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Wanted.— Fancy  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Send  average  sample  of  extracted  honey, 
and  give  lowest  price. 

J.  E.  Cbanb  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Wasted. — To  buy  lor  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beesv?ax.    Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted.— I  will  pay  9  cts.  per  lb.  for  well-ripened 
white-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  f.o.b.  here;  or  will 
sell  sweet-clover  honey  of  like  quality  at  the  same 
price.  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  111. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey,  car  lots  or 
less;  paying  8%  cts.  P.  O.  B.  Milwaukee  for  extracted 
clover  or  basswood.    Cash  on  arrival. 

E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co.,  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wanted.- No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x196 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  seating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Rich,  ripe,  light-amber  fall  honey  at 
$5.25  per  can  of  58  lbs.  net.    Sample  6  cts. 

R.  &  E.  C.  PoBTBB,  Lewistown,  Illinois. 


For  Sale.- 800  pounds  of  pure  beeswax  for  sale. 
Refuse  from  wax-extractors  wanted.    Will  pay  cash. 
W.  L.  CoGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Fine  white  honey,  two  cans  in  case, 
124  lbs.  at  9  cts.  per  lb.;  10  cases,  SVa  Cts.  Sample,  10 
cts.  I.  J.  Strzngham,  105  Park  PI.,  New  York. 

For  Sale.— Extra  quality  clover  and  basswood  ex- 
tracted honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Sta.  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Fall  -  gathered  honey,  with  sufficient 
buckwheat  to  give  it  a  buckwheaty  flavor.  In  60-lb. 
cans.    Sample,  10  cts. 

Jambs  McNexll,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale.— Three  tons  of  comb  honey— A  No.  1, 
white,  $4  per  case;  No.  2  white,  $3.50;  amber  or  buck- 
wheat, $3  per  case;  24  Ideal  sections  in  glass-front 
case,  less  than  four-case  lots,  25  cts.  per  case  extra; 
honey  all  well  ripened,  amber  extracted,  in  sixty- 
pound  cans,  two  to  case,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

QUIRIN-THB-QUEEN-BREEDEB,  BellCVUe,  O. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory. 


Queens.— Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place.  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Extra  honey  queens  and   choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan.  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens. — Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Abthub  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGTN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville,  Ala. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St..  New  York  City. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Swarthmobe   Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan, Cyprian  queens.E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore,Pa. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens — my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary.  El  Toro,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.- Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


I  must  say  to  my  friends,  please  do  not  send  me 
any  more  orders  for  queens  this  season,  as  my 
bealth  is  so  poor  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
queen-rearing.  Thanks  to  all  my  friends  for  their 
very  liberal  patronage.       W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 

Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Convention  Notices. 

The  28th  annual  convention  of  the  Colorado  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  Denver,  Nov.  19—21  inclusive. 
The  program  will  be  oublisbed  later  on.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  some  prominent  bee-keeper  will  make  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  "  shook  swarming"  in  a  wire 
cage,  and  many  other  stunts  which  will  prove  inter- 
esting. It  is  expected  to  have  a  contest  of  putting  up 
sections;  also  a  prize  given  for  the  best  work  and 
speed  in  putting  up  thelsame. 

Erie,  Col.,  Oct.  |15.  S.  Francis,  Sec, 
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BABNBS'   FOOT-POWER  SAW. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  Barnes  foot-power 
machine  which  sells  for  $35.00,  including  a  dado  head, 
for  $25  00  net  cash.  The  machine  is  second-hand,  but 
represented  to  us  to  be  practically  as  good  as  new, 
having  been  used  but  a  very  little.  Shipment  would 
be  made  from  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SHOP-WOBN  OBSERVATION  HIVES. 

We  have  a  few  varnished  observation  hives,  both 
one-frame  with  super  and  ten-frame,  which  have  been 
in  sample-rooms,  and  are  not  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
new  goods.  We  offer  these,  while  they  last,  at  20  per 
cent  discount  from  list  price. 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  OF  BUSHEL  BOXES. 

Because  of  increased  cost  of  lumber  we  are  obliged 
to  mark  up  the  price  on  bushel  crates  and  boxes. 
Until  further  notice  the  price  of  all-slatted  bushel 
boxes,  14  to  crate,  is  $2.10  per  crate;  12  to  crate,  $1.90; 
galvanized  bound,  12  to  crate,  $2.50.  A  corresponding 
advance  is  made  in  wholesale  and  jobbing  prices. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.   GEO.  W.   YORK. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  record  the  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  October  14th,  last,  of  Mrs  Geo.  W.  York, 
wife  of  the  editor  of  the  A7nerican  Bee  Journal.  She 
was  a  most  estimable  and  lovable  woman,  and  her 
death  will  be  mourned  by  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends.  She  has  attended  one  or  two  of  the  National 
conventions  and  several  conventions  of  the  Chicago 
Northwestern.  We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  York  will  have 
the  sincerest  sympathy  of  the  whole  Gleanings 
family.  

A  GERMAN  REVISION  OF  THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CIILTURE. 

We  DOW  have  on  hand  1000  copies  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. This  edition  is  a  translation  of  the  edition  for 
1905 ;  but  it  contains  some  new  articles  that  were 
taken  from  the  new  edition  of  the  ABC  book,  which 
was  being  prepared  when  this  translation  was  made. 
We  anticipate  quite  a  demand,  as  we  have  a  good 
many  bee-keeping  friends  who,  while  they  speak  Eng- 
lish, yet  the  language  of  their  fatherland  is  more  fa- 
miliar to  them.  We  are  now  able  to  supply  them 
with  our  book  in  their  own  tongue.  The  regular 
price  of  this  work,  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  the 
translation,  will  necessarily  be  a  little  higher  than 
the  English— viz.,  $1.75  in  paper,  or  $2.00  cloth-bound. 


YELLOW-SWEET-CLOVBR  SEED. 

Our  repeated  calls  for  seed  of  yellow  sweet  clover 
have  not  brought  to  light  a  single  offering  as  yet. 
This  being  an  earlier  variety  than  the  white,  it  is 
probable  that  the  seed  was  too  far  advanced,  and 
dropped  oft  before  it  was  known  that  seed  was  want- 
ed. Unless  we  are  able  to  locate  a  supply  of  seed  of 
this  variety  we  shall  be  unable  to  furnish  any  till  an- 
other season's  crop  is  gathered,  when  we  trust  some 
of  those  who  are  growing  this  variety  will  save  the 
seed.  We  have  not  yet  secured  enough  seed  of  white 
sweet  clover  for  the  coming  season.  If  our  readers 
know  of  any  lots  of  seed  of  either  variety  available 
we  should  like  to  get  a  sample,  with  price  asked. 
State  also  the  quantity  in  pounds  which  can  be  fur- 
nished. 

simplex  and  NO.  25  JABS  AT  LAST. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  receiving  from  the  factory 
the  carload  of  jars  which  were  to  have  been  shipped 
last  August.  Some  of  the  large  orders  whicb  have 
accumulated  have  been  filled  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  are  now  in  shape  to  supply  promptly  No.  25  jars 


holding  1  lb.  of  honey,  2  dozen  to  the  case,  at  $1.10; 
6  cases,  $6.30;  20  cases  or  more  at  $1.00  a  case. 

Simplex  jars  holding  18  oz.  of  honey,  2  dozen  to  the 
case,  at  $1.15  per  case;  6  cases,  $6.60;  20  cases  or  more 
at  $1.05  per  case.  This  simplex  jar  is  over-size  for  one 
pound  of  honey,  but  are  the  best  we  can  do  in  this  style. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  difaculty  in  producing  this 
style  of  jar  with  a  glass  cap  which  screws  on,  espe- 
cially the  cap  with  internal  spiral  thread.  There  is  a 
small  stock  of  the  1-lb.  size  in  our  Philadelphia  branch; 
but  aside  from  these  the  18-oz.  size  is  the  only  one  we 
can  furnish.  

CHANGES  IN   PRICKS  FOR  1907-8. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  list  prices.  During  the  past  season 
we  have  worked  off  our  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  plain 
sections  so  that  from  this  date  forward,  until  further 
notice,  the  price  on  B  grade  or  No.  2  plain  sections 
will  be  25  cents  per  1000  higher  than  the  rate  given  in 
our  catalog. 

We  cut  out  the  dozen  rate  on  No.  30  wire  on  spools, 
and  increase  the  5-lb.  coils  to  $1.00  each. 

B.  P.  S.  paint  for  hives  is  advanced  to  $1.75  per  gal- 
lon; 90  cts.  per  Vi  gallon;  50  cts.  a  quart;  30  cts.  a  pint. 

Painted  wire  cloth  is  advanced  to  2^  cts.  per  foot 
for  cut  pieces;  2  cts.  in  full-roll  lots.  Galvanized 
wire  cloth,  8  mesh,  is  advanced  to  8  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  very  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  printed  on  enameled  paper,  is  advanced 
to  $1.50  postpaid;  $1.25  with  other  goods  by  freight  or 
express.  The  new  edition  will  not  be  completed  till 
November.  Half-leather  editions  will  be  $2.00;  full 
leather,  $2.50. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  over  30  per  cent  in 
material  for  bee-veils,  and  new  prices  are  adopted  as 
follows:  No.  1,  all  silk  tulle  veil,  90  cts.;  No.  2,  cotton 
tulle  with  silk  face,  60  cts,;  No.  3,  all  cotton  tulle,  50 
cts.;  No.  4,  mosquito-bar  veil,  30  cts.;  bee-hat,  30  cts.; 
silk  tulle  per  yd.,  60  cts.;  cotton  tulle  per  yd.,  25  cts.; 
mosquito-bar,  per  piece  of  8  yds.,  75  cts.  No  change 
in  globe  veil. 


KARLT-OBDEB  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  early-order 
cash  discount  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance,  or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  supplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  forehanded  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
cash  orders  for  bee-keepers'  supplies,  subject  to  the 
conditions  below: 

For  cash  sent  in  November,  deduct  4%  per  cent. 
December,      "         4 
January,  "         3H    " 

February,        "         3 
March.  "         2i4    " 

"      April,  "         2 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing articles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early-or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers.  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
queens,  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  general  catalog. 


CANADIAN  WILDS. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  published  by  the  editor 
of  the  Hunter-  iradei-Trapper.  It  deals  largely  with 
the  life  of  a  trapper  in  the  wilds  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  author  was  for  many  years  employed 
as  a  buyer  of  furs  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Campany,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  business  concerns  ever  or- 
ganized. The  author  is  remarkably  modest  and  sin- 
cere in  his  statements,  and  for  that  reason  the  book 
may  be  recommended  to  any  one  interested  in  the  life 
of  the  northern  wilderness.  Those  who  are  thinking 
seriously  of  taking  up  land  in  the  Canadian  Northwest 
will  doubtless  be  much  interested  in  the  simple  story 
of  a  man  who  has  spent  many  years  on  the  northern 
frontier.  Naturally  he  tells  some  of  the  "  secrets  "  of 
the  trapping  business,  particularly  how  much  money 
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the  hunters  make,  and  it  is  evident  some  of  them  do 
very  well  at  It. 

Information  of  this  kind  that  can  be  relied  on  is 
scarce  and  often  quite  unobtainable,  as  information 
about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  was  always  hidden 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  the  land  was  thrown  open 
to  settlement.  Many  Americans  of  late  years  have 
gone  to  Canada  with  the  object  of  engaging  in  farm- 
ing, and  many  of  them  have  become  trappers  during 
the  winter,  when  the  icy  hand  of  Jack  Frost  has  eve- 
ry thing  frozen  hard.  The  country  is  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  fur-bearers,  so  nearly  all  farmers  become  trap- 
pers very  quickly.  For  this  reason  the  book  will  have 
a  ready  sale.  The  price  is  reasonable  (60  cents),  and 
we  can  club  it  with  Gleanings  for  $1.30.  Canadians 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  a  little  more,  the  same  as  for 
Fox-trapping  and  Mink-trapping. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP,  ETC. 

After  my  remarks  on  page  1391  were  printed,  a  friend 
<"  Neighbor  H.")  suggested  that  our  pavements  and 
sidewalks  in  towns  and  cities  are  made  by  the  people, 
owned  by  the  people,  and  used  by  the  people,  and  that 
the  arrangement  also  seems  to  be  fairly  satisfactory 
all  around.  Where  the  matter  is  properly  managed 
we  get  these  excellent  things  at  cost,  and  everybody 
lias  the  benefit  of  them  without  paying  a  cent  wo/y 
than  cost.  While  we  are  about  it  we  might  say  that 
the  free  schools  of  this  our  free  land  are  also  managed 
much  in  the  same  way.  Now,  why  should  we  not  have 
a  parcels  post  to  let  our  people,  especially  our  hard- 
working people,  have  the  things  they  want  transport- 
ed at  cost,  or  pretty  nearly  that,  in  the  same  way  that 
we  have  our  sidewalks  and  pavements,  instead  of  pay- 
ing the  express  companies  untold  millions  in  the  way 
of  undeserved  profits.  I  came  pretty  near  saying  in- 
surance  companies  instead  of  express  companies;  and 
I  do  not  know  but  I  should  have  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  had  I  done  so.  Hurrah  for  parcels  post!  We 
are  told  it  is  coming,  and  is  already  on  the  way. 


BASSWOOD-TBBBS  FOB  FALL  PLANTING. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  1349, 1  said  "  1  to  5  feet,  75  cts. 
for  10,"  meaning  that  we  would  send  ten  little  bass- 
wood-trees,  running  frpm  1  to  5  feet  in  height  {averag- 
ing, perhaps,  3  feet),  for  75  cents.  Several  of  our 
friends  seem  to  have  gotten  the  impression  that  we 
gave  10  trees,  all  five  feet  high,  for  75  cents.  But  we 
can  not  fill  such  orders  without  writing  back.  The 
reason  why  we  say  "from  1  to  5  feet"  is  this:  The 
trees  do  not  all  grow  alike  as  they  stand  in  nursery 
rows.  Some  will  be  a  foot  high,  others  2  feet,  some 
3;  a  few  will  be  4  or  5  feet  high.  When  we  take  up 
the  trees  we  want  to  clear  the  ground  so  as  to  plant 
something  else.  Accordingly,  we  advertise  to  take 
up  10  trees  just  as  they  come,  only  we  do  not  take  any 
under  a  foot,  and  probably  none  over  5  feet.  These 
prices  are  for  trees  to  go  by  express.  Where  we  send 
them  by  mail  we  seldom  take  any  much  over  a  foot. 
We  have  now  had  sufficient  frosts  so  that  the  leaves 
are  dropping,  and  we  are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly.  I  suppose  we  can  fill  an  order  for  trees  5 
feet  high  if  we  go  all  over  the  nursery  and  pick  out 
the  largest  ones;  but  we  should  have  to  have  double 
prices  or  more  if  we  did  that,  and  we  do  not  like  to  do 
it,  as  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  rest. 


PBOFIT-SHARING,"  ETC.;   AND  THE  PBEMItTM  BUSI- 
NESS IN  GENERAL. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  in  their  last  catalog,  say  they  will  not.  after  this 
year,  give  "dividend  certificates,"  etc.  They  say  in 
regard  to  it,  "  We  will  admit  we  entered  into  it  (the 
above)  with  reluctance.  Our  business  has  been  built 
up  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  giving  full  cash  value  for 
cash  received."  I  want  to  say  that  I* for  one  have 
been  having,  for  some  time  past,  a  growing  feeling  of 
dislike  for  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  making  customers 
a  present  in  a  straightforward  legitimate  business; 
and  I  believe  the  world  generally  is  in  favor  of  getting 
what  it  wants  at  a  reasonable  price— a  close  price  if 
you  choose  to  put  it— /or  spot  cash,  and  let  that  end 
the  transaction.  For  instance,  I  am  sure  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  regular  subscribers  of  Gleanings 
would  prefer  to  have  "  their  money's  worth  "  in  that 
journal  rather  than  to  have  any  sort  of  premium  or 


present  thrown  into  the  transaction.  There  may  be 
circumstances  that  justify  things  of  this  kind.  As  an 
illustration,  in  order  to  get  that  exceedingly  valuable 
work,  Holden's  corn-book,  into  the  hands  of  as  many 
people  as  possible  at  once,  the  Form  N'Ws  people 
offered  to  make  every  subscriber  a  present  of  the 
book  by  sending  50  cents  in  advance  for  the  Farm 
News.  But  even  then  a  good  many  people  got  the 
corn-book  who  do  not  want  it,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  growing  corn.*  Now  in  regard  to 
this  journal:  I  think  the  majority  of  our  readers  will 
prefer,  when  they  send  money  for  Gleanings,  to  have 
that  and  nothing  else,  as  far  as  the  money  will  go  or 
pay  for;  and  as  it  is  some  little  trouble  to  send  a  dol- 
lar each  year,  a  good  many  remit  for  a  year  or  two  in 
advance.  Sometimes  they  neglect  it,  and  do  not  send 
the  money  in  advance.  Now,  to  accommodate  you  all, 
we  offer  Gleanings  three  years  for  $2.00,  or  five  years 
for  three  dollars.  This  is  only  60  cents  a  year,  and 
that  is  our  lowest  clubbing  price,  without  any  pre- 
mium or  any  thing  else  thrown  in  Now,  to  make  it 
still  easier,  especially  on  those  who  have  neglected  to 
renew  promptly,  we  will  say  that  any  subscriber  who 
pays  up  all  past  dues,  and  sends  us  as  much  as  $3.00, 
may  have  the  journal  for  five  years  for  $3.00,  includ- 
ing the  past  that  is  not  paid  up,  as  well  as  the  future. 
In  other  words,  when  you  find  you  are  owing  for 
Gleanings,  and  have  not  paid  up,  remit  us  $3.00,  and 
then  it  costs  you  only  60  cents  a  year,  past  as  well  as 
future.  Can  you  afford  to  pay  a  dollar  a  year  when 
you  can  so  easily  get  it  for  60  cents  'i  This  liberal 
offer  is  from  your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root,  and  I  hope 
many  of  you  will  take  advantage  of  it. 


sashes  for  hot-beds,  cold-frames,  and  little 
greenhouses. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  think  of  giving  some 
protection  to  plants  and  flowers  that  are  to  be  winter- 
ed over;  and  there  is  not  only  pleasure  but  profit  in 
seeing  stuff  grow  all  winter  long.  With  a  few  sashes 
you  can  make  a  cold-frame  that  will  grow  lettuce,  cab- 
bages, and  a  lot  of  hardy  stuff  without  any  heat;  and 
when  you  get  ready  toward  spring,  with  fermenting 
stable  manure  you  can  get  both  pleasure  and  profit 
from  the  hot-beds.  With  a  dozen  sashes  or  less  you 
can  make  a  greenhouse  opening  out  from  your  cellar 
so  you  can  grow  vegetable-plants  and  other  things; 
and  with  present  prices  for  almost  every  thing  grown 
under  glass  you  can  make  a  profitable  investment  of 
your  time  on  stormy  days,  and  even  keep  your  hired 
help  busy  that  would  otherwise  be  unemployed.  Any 
one  who  does  just  a  little  in  the  way  of  market-gar- 
dening should  have  some  sashes  and  start  a  little 
greenhouse.  Now,  I  have  just  sent  for  samples  (so  as 
to  be  up  to  date)  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  pat- 
terns of  hot-bed  sashes  to  be  found  in  and  around  our 
largest  cities;  and  while  we  are  making  them  of  late 
of  cypress,  the  best  wood  in  the  world  for  the  purpose, 
our  prices  are  still  unchanged.  We  keep  constantly 
in  stock,  ready  to  ship,  sashes  both  in  the  flat  and 
nailed  up. 

PRICES  OF  OUR  LATEST  IMPROVED  COLD-FRAMES  OR 
HOT-BED  SASH  MADE  OF  CYPRESS. 

Price  of  one  sash,  in  the  flat,  for  sample,  without 
glass,  90  cts.;  5  in  the  flat,  85  cts.  each;  10  in  the  flat, 
80  cts.  each.  Glass,  8x10,  just  right  for  the  above, 
$2.90  per  box  of  90  lights;  5  boxes,  $2.80;  10  boxes,  $2.70. 

Sash  put  up,  no  glass  or  paint,  10  cts.  each  extra;  10 
cts.  each  extra  for  each  coat  of  paint,  and  $1.15  each 
extra  for  glass  set  in  place,  making  the  sash  put  up, 
painted  two  coats,  and  filled  with  glass,  at  $2.25  each 
in  lots  of  5.  The  risk  and  freight  charges  are  so  much 
more  shipped  put  up  with  glass  that  we  do  not  recom- 
mend you  to  order  this  way,  and  we  can  not  well  pack 
less  than  five  safely. 

We  would  not  advise  shipping  a  less  number  than 
five;  but  if  you  take  our  advice  you  will  have  all  your 
glass  sash  shipped  in  the  flat.  In  this  case  they  go  as 
fourth-class  freight;  whereas,  all  complete  they  will 
have  to  go  as  first-class,  and  some  roads  rate  them  as 
double  first-class. 

*  As  an  Illustration  of  the  way  the  premium  business  often 
works,  some  years  ago  we  advertised  to  give  every  subscriber 
to  Gleanings  one  of  our  agricultural  books;  and  I  Instructed 
the  clerk  to  use  such  books  as  we  had  the  largest  stock  of 
when  the  subscriber  did  not  say  what  book  he  wanted.  Pret- 
ty soon  a  friend  down  in  Florida  complained  because  we  had 
sent  him  as  premium  -'The  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cat- 
tle." He  said  that,  where  he  lived,  he  did  not  have  any 
horses,  nor  cattle  either,  because  they  did  all  their  traveling 
by  boat;  and,  furthermore,  in  their  locality  they  did  not  have 
any  winter.  What  use  would  such  a  bdok  be  to  him  under 
such  circumstances; 
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OME  LiBRAR 

MEDICINE 

6  VOLUMES -ILLUSTRATED, 
Half  Leather    Style   Binding 

The  Pinal  Household  Encyclopedia  of  Medicine,  Disease,  Sanitation, 
Hygiene,  Physical  Culture  and  Long  Life 

THE  GREATEST  THING  IN  LIFE 

Health  being  the  greatest  thing  in  life,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  one  necessary  reference  work  has 
not  long  ago  been  written, especially  since  the  last  generation  has  seen  such  revolutions  in  medicine, 
surgery  and  sanitation  that  no  layman,  and  scarcely  any  one  physician,  can  keep  up  with  them. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  physician's  work,  as  a  resource  when  a  physician  cannot  be  had,  as  an 
educator  in  the  art  of  living,  the  Home  Library  of  Medicine  has  received  the  most  enthusiastic 
reception  ever  accorded  a  special  encyclopedia. 

4.000  SETS  WERE  SOLD  BEFORE  PUBLICATION 


Contributors,  Editors  and 
Revisers 

Managing  hditor, 

k.  TF.  FERRIS,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Nt'yvous  Diseases, 

C.  E.  Atwood,  M.D. 

Germ  Diseases, 

H.  M.  BiggB,  M.D. 

The  Iiye  and  Ear 

1.  H.  Claiborne,  M.D. 

Sanitation, 

Thomas  Darlington,  M.D. 

Pregnancy, 

R.  Bellamy,  M.D. 

Menstruation, 

A.  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Heart  and  Stood 

i.  B.  Hnber,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Skin  Diseasts, 

3.  C.  Johnson,  A.B.,  H.D. 

Chi/dren, 

C.  0.  Kerley,  M.D. 

Bites  and  Stings, 

G.  G.  Ramband,  M.D. 

Headache, 

A.  D.  Roebnell,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Poisons, 

E.  £.  Smith,  M.D. 

Catarrh, 

S.  W.  Thnrber,  .D. 

Care  of  Jn/ants, 

H.  B.  Wileox,  M.D. 

CONTRIBUTORS 
S.  J.  Baker,  M.D.,  Food  AduUtralion 
W.P.Gerhard,C.E.,/>«r<r  Water  Supply 
J.  McK.  Hill        -        .        Careo/Food 
S.  AT.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  I.L.D., 

Nerves  and  Outdoor  Life 
G.  M.  Priee,  M.D..         -  Sanitation 

D.  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,      Indoor  Exercise 
Sir  H.  Thompaon  Bart,  F.R.  C.S.,  H.D., 
London  -  -  Long  Life 

Stewart  E.  White,         Camp  Comfort 


Before  this  physicians  have  discouraged  such  works,  and  rightly. 
Now  that  a  really  standard  household  medical  library  is  at  hand  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  showing  intelligent  people  how  to  live  vigorously 
and  happily,  the  best  physicians  are  welcoming  it  with  the  highest 
praise.  It  is  written  so  that  any  man,  any  woman  and  any  household 
can  understand  and  use  it.  Associated  with  Dr.  Kenelm  Winslow, 
a  former  Harvard  Professor,  in  this  work,  is  a  notable  board  of  23 
eminent  specialists — landmarks  in  the  medical  profession. 

EVERYBODY  CAN  UNDERSTAND  AND  USE  IT 

Every  important  illness,  small  and  great,  is  described  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  possible,  and  under  each  disease  the  reader  is  in- 
structed what  to  do,  whether  to  consult  a  physician,  what  to  do  until 
the  physician  comes,  and  what  to  do  if  aphysician  cannot  be  had.  The 
remedies  and  treatmentresultingfrom  the  very  latestscientific  knowl- 
edge are  given  ;  all  data  concerning  prescriptions,  etc.,  have  been 
rigorously  revised  and  safeguarded  by  the  most  famous  specialists. 

We  are  not  book  publishers  and  we  do  not  have  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  this  set  other  than  the  widened  recognition  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  as  the  magazine  most  closely  up  to  the 
times,    a  magazine   that    consistently  helps  in   living  and 
thinking.     The  six  handsome  volumes  would  be  cheap 
at  ten  dollars,  and  this  will  be  their  price  when  they 
are  put  on  sale  at  the  book  stores. 


OUR  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


This  first  edition  we  are  groingr  to  ship  to  responsi 
persons  who  send  50  cents,  engagring  to  pay  $1  a  month 
for  only  seven  months— and  each  purchaser  will  receive 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  two  full  years— or  %1 
pays  for  the  books  and  the  two  years' subscription 
As  this  proposition    is  to  deliver  to  you  the  full  standard  $10  set  of  the  new  Home 
Medical  Library,  express  prepaid,  for  yi  over  the  regrular  subscription  price  of  the 
Magazine,  it  is  obvious  the  first  edition  will  not  last  long-. 

So  Order  at  Once  to  Get  This  Price. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  13  Aslor  Place,  New  York 


enclose 
5nc.     for  the 
Home  Library 
of  Medicine  and 
the  Review  of  Re- 
K''/      views  for  two  years. 
>>  /    If  I  like  the  books  I 
f  /    will  accept  your  Intro> 
ductory  Offer. 


Address 


PROMPT  •  SHIPMENTvS 

If  you   are   in    a   rush   for  supplies   at  present,  send  us  your  orders.     We  have   a 

Lar^e   Stock   of  R,oot   Company's  Supplies 

on   hand   to    fill   orders   promptly.     Also   a 

Fine  :  Lot  :  of  :  Italian  :  Queens  :  and  :  Bees 

in  one,  two,  and  three  frame  nuclei  and  full  colonies.     Send  for  our  40-page  catalog. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Sapply  Co.,  High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


STEEL  ROOFING  $1.50 

Most  economical  and  durable         ~W  ^^^^^ 


PER 


rooting  knoyifn. 

Easy  to  put  on,  requires  no  tools    but   a   hatchet  or  a 
hammer.      With  ordinary   care  will    outlast    any  otht  r 
kind.     Thousands    of    satisfied    customers    evervwheri 
have  proven  its  virtues.     Suitable  for  covering  an> 
buildina.         Also    best     for     Ceiling      and    Siding 
FIre-proot  and  t-lghtnlng-pro^  t.    Cheaper  and    / 
more  lasting  than  shingles.    Will  not  taint  rain  water    / 
Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  r] 
in  winter.    Absolutely  perfect.    Brand  New.    ^1  .SO 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  Grade  of  Fla»  Semi-Hani 
ened   Steel    Eoofing   and   Siding,  each  sheet   24   in 
wide  and  24  in.   long.    Our  price  on  the  Corrugated 
like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide   by  24  in.  lent;. 
91'7S,     For    25c   per    sriuare    additional    we   will 
furnish  sheets  6  and    8    feet    long.    Steel    Pressed  Bri(  k    Sidin_ 
Ceiling   per   SQ.    92.00.    Also  furnish   [Standing  Si  am  and 

WE    PAY    THE    FREIGHT 


persq  92.00  Inn  tsti  <  1  Bi  udi  d 
\  (rimnd  Koohng  \t  thtsc  jricfs 
lo  ,"11  points  cast  of  Colorado  eicept  Okla.,  lex.  and 
ind.  ler.  Quotations  to  other  points,  on  api)lication 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
)>e  ship  this  roofing  to  any  one  iiiiswcring  this  Ad., 
C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examiniition  if  vou  send  us 
L.)  i)ercent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash:  balance 
to  l)e  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not 
found  as  rei>resented.  we  will  cheerfuUv  refund  your 
dei^osit.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.C.  G.  688  .  Lowest 
prices  on  Eoofing,  Eave  Troughs,  Wire,  Pipe.  Fencing, 
Plumbing,  Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything 
needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home. 

WE   BUY  OUR  GOODS   AT  SHERIFFS'  AND 


RECEIVERS'    SALES 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  Thirty-Fifth  and   Iron  Sts.,    CHICAGO. 


PJLMJHL"  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


I£  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Oircct  to  ^<ya 


f* 


TRADE.-MAPK      PELGISTEREO 

at  actual  fectory  prices.  Toa  save  from  $.5  to  8iO,  because  yon  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers' 
Jobbers' and  middlemen's  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
AAA  ti^-.—  Jt  »«^_.-»..-«i  You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 
OOU  USyS  Approval  exceptionally  high  quality.  Madeof  the  best  pig  iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best^ 
equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  Is  carefully  inspected  and  we  know  It  Is  V 

^ right.  If  not  you  get  your  money  back  without  a  quibble.  You  cannotgeta  better,  nomat- 

^^^^^^^H  ter  how  much  extra  you  pay.    Why  not  save  all  the  dealers' profit?    Is  It  not  reasonable 

'  tosuppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  4-1 6.  compare  Ralamazoo  Quality  and  Kal- 
amazoo Prices  with  others— and  save  your  money.  Our  line  Is  comiilete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
:houses,  clubs  and  camps,  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLO  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,      Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


FALL  SUPPLIES 


FOR 


Every  thing  you  want;  all  made  by  us  in  our  own  factories — at  lowest  prices. 

The  American  Bee-keeper  (published  17  years),  a  monthly  at  50  cts. 
a  year.    Sample  copy  and  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

The  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

NEW  GOODS!    BIG  STOCK! 


NEW  WAREHOUSE 


ROOT'S  GOODS 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


LOW  FREIGHT 


Every  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.  Beet  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once, 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.   Catalog  sent  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  241  Bull  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


Four  Per  Cent 

Wherever  You  Live 

BANKING  BY  MAIL 

is  within  your  reach.  Only  a 
stamp  separates  you  from  this 
bank.  We  pay  four  per  cent 
interest  on  savings  accounts, 
compounded  twice  a  year.  .  . 
Our  booklet  describes  our  meth- 
ods and  management,  and  ex- 
plains the  advantage  of  our 
simple  banking-by-mail  system. 


Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 

Established  1892  State  Banl( 

Assets  Over  $700,000 


tH^ SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

-^  BANK  COMPANY    — ^ 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzkb,  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  SPiTZBB.Cashier. 


ROOT 

GOODS 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best  f  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7th  St.   Des  Moines,  Iowa 


An  Italian  Apiary,  belonging  to  Signor  J.  Rinaldo,  at  Bagadali. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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HONEY 


QUR   CASES  are  the 
non-drip  "Root Qual- 
ity ' '  kind.    Also  can  sup- 
ply you  with  glass  and 
^^^^^^^"■■^^^■^^^^^^^■'^^"       tin  packages  for  extract- 

PACKAGES  buVnow 

^^^^^^HH^^^^Hi^      FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

and  get  four  and  one-half 
per  cent  cash  discount  for  cash  orders  in  November.  We  will  quote 
you  prices  on  the  goods  you  will  need  for  next  season.  Get  your 
goods  ready  through  the  winter  before  the  rush  in  the  spring. 
C    We    carry    the    Danzenbaker    Hive,     the    Comb-honey    Hive. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


REDFORD,  ^  ^ 


MICHIGAN 


<><><><><>0<K><><K><><K><K>O<><K><><)-a<>^^ 


GREAT 

FIRE  SALE 


On  account  of  a  recent  fire  which 

slightly  damaged  our  stock  of  goods, 

we  are  closing  out  all 

POULTRY  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 
AT  A  10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  order  any  supplies 
which  you  will  need  for  next  sea- 
son's use.  Make  up  your  order  and 
deduct  10  per  cent.  Goods  guaran- 
teed to  be  as  good  as  new,  except 
hives  are  discolored  on  outside. 
Don't  delay,  as  they  are  going  fast. 
Will  exchange  supplies  for  honey  and  wax 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co. 

523  Monroe  Sl,  Toledo,  O. 


BIENENZUCHTER! 


von   Deutschland,  Schweiz,   Oesteppeich, 

u.  s.  w.,  senden  Sie  fuep  unsepc 

1907     Ppeisliste      von 


Bienenwohnungen,        Rauchapparaten 
Honigschleudern,  Handschuhen, 

Bienenschleiern,  Walzwerken, 

Futterapparaten, 
Porter's  Bienenliucht, 
Fluglochschiebern  fiir  Kasten, 
Koniginnenabsperrgittern, 
Weiselkafigen, 
Schwarmiangbeuteln, 
Entdecklu  ngsmessern, 
Dampfwacnsschmelzern, 
Wa  benenentdecklungsappa- 
raten,    und    alien    anderen 
Bienengeratschaften  der 

A.I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

Grosste  Fabrik  ihres  glelchen   in  der  Welt 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

General  Vertreter  fiir  Europa  und  Kolonien 
142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis,  Paris,  lOme. 
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C.  H.W.WEBER 

Headquarters 
for  .  .  . 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

Honey!  Who  Wants  Honey? 

We  have  just  received  several 
carloads  of  water-white  sage  hon- 
ey, the  finest  that  can  be  produced, 
put  up  in  6o-lb.  cans,  two  to  a  case. 
We  have  also  several  cars  comb  hon- 
ey in  stock,  white-clover  and  alfalfa. 

If  in  the  market,  state  quantity  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices. 


H.W.WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  2  1  46-48  Central  Ave. 
Warehouse,  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets. 


GBADING  RUIiES  FOB  COMB  HONEY. 

Fanct.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsolled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
rolled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
lealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least,  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark ;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and 
beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  men- 
tioned. Unless  otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which 
sales  are  being  made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  produc- 
ers direct,  to  the  retail  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by 
commission  merchants,  the  usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten 
per  cent)  cartage,  and  freight  will  be  deducted,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  often  a  charge  for  storage  by  the  commission 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to 
the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other  charges  are 
eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

Zanesville,— This  market  is  well  supplied  with 
comb  honey,  especially  alfalfa.  Practically  no  change 
in  prices  since  last  quotations;  19  to  20  cts.  wholesale 
There  is  some  demand  for  extracted  in  glass  retaii 
packages;  otherwise  market  is  very  quiet.  Little 
demand  for  beeswax  in  a  wholesale  way.  I  offer  29c 
f.  o.  b.  here  in  exchange  for  bee  supplies, 

Edmund  W.  Peirce, 

Nov.  6.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


Philadelphia.— The  sales  of  honey  have  been 
quite  active  on  this  market.  We  quote:  Fancy  comb 
honey,  wholesale,  17  to  18c;  No  1  white.  15  to  16;  am- 
ber, 14  Extracted  honey,  water  white,  SYi  to  9;  am- 
ber, iVs:  dark,  7.  Beeswax.  30.  We  are  producers  of 
honey,  and  do'notlhandle  on  commission.  B|b< 

«.^-  Wm.  a.  Selseb, 

Nov.  9.  ju^  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis.— Since  our  last  of  Oct.  10,  this  market  is 
unchanged  on  honey.  There  is  now  an  a-nple  supply 
of  noth  grades,  comb  as  well  as  extracted  honey.  The 
dem  ind  is  steady  but  by  no  means  urgent.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  17c;  No.  1  16- 
choice  amber,  15  to  16.  Broken  or  defective  honey 
sells  at  considerably  less,  and  very  difficult  to  place 
Extracted,  white,  in  cans,  8  to  854;  amber,  734  to  8-  in 
barrels  and  half-barrels,  Ic  per  pound  less.  Beeswax 
hrm  at  28c  for  choice  pure.  All  impure  and  inferior 
iower.  R.  habtmann  Produce  Co.. 

Nov.  9.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cincinnati.— Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
finances  throughout  the  country,  causing  much  un- 
easiness and  anxiety  among  the  buyers,  we  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  honey  reach  lower  values  in  the  very 
near  future.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  say  what  prices  we 
will  ask  in  10  days  hence,  but  at  this  writing  we  are 
quoting  extracted  amber  honey  in  barrels  at  6  to  754 
cts.;  fancy  white  extracted,  in  601b.  cans,  at  10:  and 
strictly  fancy  white  comb  honey  (which  is  moving 
slowly),  at  1654  to  18,  according  to  the  quantity  pur- 
chased. For  choice  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt, 
we  are  paying  30  cts.  per  lb.,  delivered  here. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

Nov.  8.  51  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Denver  —The  comb-honey  crop  of  Colorado  has 
been  good,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  every  tbing  availa- 
ble for  carload  shipments  has  gone  out  of  the  State 
at  satisfactory  figures.  Local  trade  will  absorb  the 
stray  lots  that  are  left.  We  quote  our  market  as  fol- 
lows: No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
light  amber  and  No.  2,  $2.75  to  $3.00.  Extracted, 
white,  754  to  SYs:  light  amber,  6U  to  754.  We  pay  24 
to  25c  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here.  Offers 
wanted  with  samples  from  parties  having  extracted 
honey  to  sell. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Asso'n, 

Oct.  28.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Indianapolis.— Honey  is  in  good  demand;  but 
with  the  approach  of  holidays  the  market  usually 
shows  a  lack  of  vitality.  Jobbers  are  paying  the  fol- 
lowing prices,  delivered  here:  No.  1  and  fancy  white 
comb,  16  to  17c,  actual  net  weight.  Extracted,  white 
clover,  9  to  10.  Beeswax,  28c  cash  or  30c')n  exchange 
for  merchandise.  Walter  S.  Poudeb, 

Nov.  4.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chicago. — The  honey  market  is  quiet  with  offer- 
ings increasing.  No.  7  to  fancy  brings  17  to  18c,  but 
other  grades  are  difficult  to  sell  at  from  2  to  5c  per 
pound  less.  Extracted,  8  to  9c  for  white,  with  amber 
and  dark  ranging  from  6  to  7c  per  pound.  Beeswax, 
30c  per  pound.  R.  A.  Bubntt  &  Co., 

Nov.  8.  199  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago.  lil. 


San  Fbancisco.— Honey  is  firm  at  former  quota- 
tions, with  offerings  small,  and  very  little  coming 
into  the  market.  Little  is  now  heard  of  any  move- 
ment in  other  quarters,  and  holdings  in  the  country 
seem  to  be  about  exhausted.  Light  amber,  extract- 
ed, 7  to  754c;  water  white,  comb.  16  to  17;  white  comb, 
15;  water  white,  extracted,  8  to  SH. 

Oct.  26.  —Pacific  Sural  Press. 


Schenectady.- Receipts  have  been  somewhat 
larger  during  the  past  week;  many  producers  are  com- 
plaining about  not  getting  their  shipping-cases  yet,  so 
we  look  for  the  free  arrival  of  stock  the  rest  of  this 
month.  No  change  in  prices.  We  could  place  some 
fancy  white  in  tall  sections  to  good  advantage. 

Chas.  MacCulloch. 

Oct.  19.  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 


WHAT  HAS  MUTH  GOT  NOW? 


Genuine 

Orange-blossom  Honey 


Genuine 

White-clover  Honey. 


Genuine 

Black-sage  Honey. 

(  All  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  each) 

and  Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-section  cases,  averaging  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 
You  better  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  on  our  hands. 

THE    FRED    W.    MUTH    COMPANY, 

~ "'  The  Busy  Bee  Men.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


51   WALNUT  STREET 
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Dbtroit.— Honey  continues  to  be  scarce,  and  prices 
are  much  the  same.  There  seems  to  be  no  Michigan 
extracted,  and  prices  quoted  are  for  the  California 
extracted.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  among  commis- 
sion men  that  the  bee-lieepers  are  holding  for  a  high 
price,  and  will  have  to  let  it  go  later  cheaper.  No.  1 
and  A  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  20c;  No.  3,  15  to  18. 
Extracted,  S  to  8^.    Beeswax,  27  to  29. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  Son, 

Nov.  11.  Redford,  Mich. 

Buffalo.— The  demand  for  honey  is  slow.  Not 
very  much  good  honey  arriving.  Prices  are  held 
firm  for  all  first  quality.  There  ought  to  be  a  better 
demand  soon,  for  fruit  is  pretty  well  gone,  and 
Thanksgiving  near  at  hand,  so  we  look  for  a  good  de- 
mand. No.  1,  fancy  white  clover,  comb.  17  to  18;  No. 
2,  12  to  14:  No.  1,  buckwheat,  11  to  12%.  No.  2,  10  to  11. 
White  clover,  extracted.  8  to  9;  amber,  7  to  8;  dark, 
6i4  to  7.    Beeswax,  30  to  32.         W.  C.  Town.sbnd, 

Nov.  11.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Boston.— Our  market  on  honey  is  very  strong 
ranging  from  16  to  I8c  for  No.  1,  with,  comparatively 
speaking,  light  supplies,  and  a  good  demand.  Ex- 
tracted honey  also  very  light  supply,  brings  8c  per  lb. 
Blake,  Scott  &  Lee  Co.. 

Nov.  9.  Boston,  Masi. 

Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  comb  and  extracted 
honey  is  fair.  We  quote:  No.  1  white  comb,  24-sec. 
tion  cases,  $3.50;  No.  i,  amber,  $3  25;  No.  2  white  and 
amber,  $3.00;  extracted  white,  8H;  amber,  7%  to  8. 
Beeswax.  25  to  28.  C.  c.  Clbmons  &  Co    — 

Nov.  11.  Kansas  City,  Mo.'s 


New  York.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  grades 
of  honey.  Arrivals  are  now  coming  in  more  freely; 
and  in  good-sized  lots,  and  find  ready  sale  at  good 
prices.  Fancy  sells  at  from  16  to  17c;  No.  1,  at  15; 
No.  2,  white,  at  14;  dark  and  buckwheat,  at  12  to  13c. 
Extracted  also  in  good  demand,  with  sufficient  supply, 
principally  from  California.  We  quote  water  white 
at  9c;  white  sage,  at  854;  light  amber,  at  8;  dark  and 
amber,  at  7  to  7%,  according  to  quality.  Southern 
und  West  India  honey,  in  barrels,  at  from  70  to  80c 
per  gal.,  according  to  quality.    Beeswax  quiet,  at  29 

to  30c.  HiLDBETH  &  SeGELKEN, 

Oct.  24.  New  York. 


Liverpool. — Honey  rather  lower,  and  prices  are 
as  follows:  California  extracted,  8c;  Chilian  and  Pe- 
ruvian, 3'8  to  6;  Jamaican,  4M  to  5M.  Beeswax,  Afri- 
can, from  Sierra  Leone,  28'i;  American,  none:  West 
Indian,  31  to  33;  Chilian,  28  to  33.       Tatlor  &  Co.. 

Oct.  25. 7  Tithetarn  St. 

Antwerp.— Beeswax,  Zanzibar  (in  pot.s)  32c:  Zan- 
zibar (dirty),  27c:  Mozambique  (chunks).  32; Morocco, 
32;  Portugal  (in  pots)  32%;  Brnguella,  32;  Abyssioia 
(not  refined)  27c.  u^^  .,.  E.  Bondonnbau. 


BEE-REEPERS ! 

he:re    is    your    chance: 

to  get  a  large  discount  until  January  1,  1908:  10  per 
cent  discount  on  all  bee-hives,  and  a  Cornell  smoker 
or  A  B  C  book  for  cash  orders  for  $20.00,  or  a  Clark 
smoker  for  $10.00  orders.  Write  for  catalog  at  once. 
Ten  years  in  bee-hive  making. 

THE  D.   W.  SWITZER  MFG.  CO.,  Roebuck,  S.  C. 


If   You    "Want     tKe    Bee  -  booH 

that  "covers  the  wholp  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to  :;  ;: 

Prof.  A..  J.  Cook,  Claremont,  Calif 

FOR    HIS 

*•  Bee-keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 
205  La  Salle  St.,    Chicago,  Illinois. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND   SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

266-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


WILL  BUY  YOUR 


HONEY 

for  cash.    Send  sample,  and  mention  quality, 
style  of  package,  and  price. 

ONE  CAR  OP  ALFALFA  HONEY 
WANTED. 

M.V.FACEY.Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 
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Published  by 
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J.  T.  Calvert.  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina.  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  Bondonneau,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7%  fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  &/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


$53.700 

Made  by  0-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO 

combii\ation 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 

We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
daily.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "O-HI-O" 
is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  U8  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
oboked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
SO  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstuffs. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"    COOKER  CO. 
90S  Jefferson|Av.,:Tole<lo,  O. 
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COMBINATION  and 


CLOB  OFFERS. 


Last  season,  without  intending  to  show  any  partiality,  a  premium  list  was  issued  in 
the  interest  of  subscription  work.    A  wide  choice  of  books  and  papers  on  bee-keeping, 

poultry-raising,  fruit  culture,  and  kindred 

subjects  was  open  to  any  one  who  could 
devote  a  little  leisure  time  in  securing 
Gleanings  subscriptions,  either  new  or 
renewals. 

ONE  RESTRTCTION-that  a  renewal 
for  ones  self  did  not  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
premium — caused  an  occasional  protest. 


Fair  to 
Every  one 


During  the  season  1907-8,  both  old  and 
new  subscribers  may  secure  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
and  choice  of  any  of  the  following  books, 
papers,  or  articles,  by  sending  a  small 
additional  amount  to  subscription  price, 
as  specified  under  terms  of  the  offer  which 
meets  his  needs.  We  feel  certain  that 
these  offers  will  be  appreciated  by  all, 
especially  by  any  who  may  have  felt  that 
the   list   last   season  was  too   restrictive. 


Offer  No.  I  B.— a  b  g  of  bee  culture 
(1907  edition),  postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one 
year,  for  $2.25.  This  edition  of  A  B  C  will  be 
ready  to  mail  about  November  1. 

Offer  No.  2  B.-HOW  to  keep  bees,  post- 
paid, and  Gleanings  one  year,  for  $1 50.  A 
handbook  for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness 
and  honey,  and,  incidentally,  for  money.  It  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  more  extended  manuals, 
such  as  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Offer  No.  3  B.-forty  years  among 

THE  BEES,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

Offer  No  4  B.— standard  root  smok- 
er, postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.85. 
One  of  the  best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle 
and  construction. 

Offer  No.  5  B.— what  to  do  and  how 

TO  BE  happy  while  DOING  IT.  by  A.  I. 
Root.  This  book  postpaid,  with  Gleanings  one 
year,  $1.35. 

Offer  No.  6  B.— a  copy  of  MINK-TRAPPING, 

postpaid  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.30.  The 
methods  published  are  those  of  experienced 
trappers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Offer  No.  7  B.— a  copy  of  fox-trapping, 
postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.30.  A  book 
of  instructions  tellintr  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison, 
and  shoot.    A  valuable  book  for  trappers. 

Offer  No.  8  B.-BEE-GLOVES.  One  pair  of 
cloth  bee-grloves,  with  or  without  fingers,  with 
Gleanings  one  year,  $1.35,  postpaid. 

Offer  No.  9  B.-One  fountain  pen,  post- 
paid, with  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.50.  Price  of 
pen  alone  is  $1.00;  not  equal  to  pens  sold  at  $2.50 
and  up,  but  as  good  a  pen  as  we  can  find  for  $1.00. 

Offer  No.  1 0  B.— a  year's  subscription  to 
Gleanings  and  THE  AMERICAN  BOY,  $1.65. 

Offer  No.    II    B.— deadfalls   and 

SNARES.  (Just  the  book  for  trappers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  and  the  country  boy  who  wants  to 
know  the  different  ways  of  capturing  fur  bearing 
animals  of  all  kinds).  This  book,  postpaid,  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1.30. 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  30  cts.  per  year  additional. 
Foreign  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  60  cts.  per  year  additional. 

THE   A.    I.   ROOT  COMPANY,      ^      MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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RURAL  WATER  SYSTEMS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  unique  little  book  on 
the  subject  of  the  Deming  Hydraulic  Ram,  made  by 
the  well-known  Deming  Co.,  of  Salem.  Ohio,  who 
manufacture  all  sorts  of  pumping  machinery.    This 


value  of  a  hydraulic  ram  in  the  country-house. 
Methods  of  installing  a  water  supply  for  the  home 
are  briefly  treated,  and  suggestions  offered  bearing, 
on  each  particular  case.  Water  mav  be  forced  to  all 
parts  of  the  house,  the  barn,  watering-trough,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  supply  for  operating  a  honey-extract- 
or, a  washing-machine,  or  s*  wing-machine.  Many 
do  not  realize  the  great  value  of  the  hydraulic  ram 
where  there  is  a  stream  of  water.  It  is  excessively 
simple  in  its  operation,  so  if  you  want  the  conven- 
iences of  a  water  supply  just  write  to  the  Deming 
Co..  Salem,  Ohio,  mentioning  GiiBANiNGS. 


booklet  is  so  neatly  and  attractively  gotten  up  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  it  here.  It  is 
only  twelve  pages  all  together,  and  it  may  be  easily 
read  in  ten  minutes;  but  it  nevertheless  conveys  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  regarding  the 


PRACTICAL  DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY. 

This  book,  by  Prof.  Conn,  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Connecticut,  is  the  very  latest 
book  on  the  subject.  It  is  probable  that  bacteria 
attack  milk  quicker  than  any  other  medium  and  it 
has  come  to  be  recognized  they  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  every  operation  connected  with  milk 
production.  A  crowd  of  expert  bacteriologists  are 
now  engaged  in  studying  milk  production,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  work  of  tae  dairymen  easier  and 
more  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
consumers  from  noxious  bacteria.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  bacteriologists,  if  not  the  most 
prominent,  is  the  author  of  this  book. 

Prof.  Conn  has  the  rare  faculty  of  supplying  his 
readers  with  the  right  kind  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  without  using  terms  and  words  which  very 
few  can  understand.  For  tbis  reason  this  book  can 
be  recommended  to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
milk  production,  no  matter  how  small  a  scale  they 
work  on. 

Even  if  you  have  only  one  cow  for  family  use  you 
ought  to  know  something  about  this  matter.  This 
book  shows  how  long-keeping  milk  is  produced,  and 
also  why  some  milk  sours  in  a  very  short  time. 

We  are  sure  this  book  is  a  safe  and  reliable  guide 
to  the  whole  subject  of  bacteria  in  milk.  It  can  be 
supplied  from  this  office  at  the  publisher's  price. 
$1.26  (cloth),  postpaid  anywhere. 
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Gleanings  Magazine 

Clubbing'  Offers 

In  the  list  below  we  have  arranged  to  furnish  our  readers  with  Gleanings  and  certain  maga- 
zines, and  other  periodicals,  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  the  same  papers  if  ordered  separately. 

McCltxre's  Magazine.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  supply  this  magazine  after  Feb. 
1, 1908,  at  the  prices  below.  It  is  important  therefore  that  your  order  be  sent  before  that  time. 
Order  £a.rly.  Publishers  are  greatly  crowded  with  orders  in  December,  so 
your  order  will  get  much  better  attention  if  you  send  it  in  this  month. 
OtHer  Periodicals.  In  our  December  1st  issue  we  expect  to  give  some  ad- 
ditional clubs,  but  still  we  urge  your  immediate  consideration  of  those  below,  and  your 
orders  for  Gleanings  renewal  in  connection  with  some  club  herewith.  However,  if  you 
do  not  find  here  what  you  want,  we  will   quote   you   by   letter   on   receipt   of  your  list. 


Gleanings 1  yr.  $1  00 

Suburban  Life "       3  00 

McClure's* "        l^^O    m 

$5  50  ■p3  35 

*Or  Harper's  Bazar.  Success.  Cosmopolitan,  Ameri- 
can, The  World  To-day,  American  Boy,  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

Suburban  Life "       3(0 

McClure's* "        1  50 

The  World  To-day* "        1  50    ui 

$7  00    M   OO 
*0r  Good  Housekeeping,  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
or  any  magazine  in  offer  No.  1. 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

Suburban  Life ';       3  00 

Review  of  Reviews* "       3  00 

American  Magazine  "        1^    ji 

$8  00    M    7^ 
*Or  Outing.  Reader  Magazine,  Independent. 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Suburban  Life "       3  00 

Review  of  Reviews* "       3  00 

McClure's "       ^M    ^ 

$8  50    -iPD    ^D 
*Or  Bookman,  Yachting,  oranymagazi  je  in  offer  No.  3. 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

McClure's '        1  50 

Woman's  Home  Companion —     "       1  00    m        /- 

$3  50    iP2     05 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's    "       150 

Woman's  Home  Companion "        100 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00    ^        -;  __ 

$6  60    iP3     "D 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Delineator '        100 

McClure's "        1  50 

World's  Work "        3j00    ^        ^ 

$6  50    iPS     "5 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "        150 

Good  Housekeeping "       l  00    m       /■ 

$3  50    *2    05 

Gleanings l  yr.   $1  00 

St.  Nicholas  (new) "        3  00 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00    m 

$7  00    ip4    05 


Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

St.  Nicholas  (new) "■       3  00 

McClure's "       150 

Woman's  Home  Companion "       1  00    m 

$6  BO    V>4    00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "       150 

World  To-day "       1  50    ^       f- 

$4  00   *2    05 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "        1  50    ^ 

$2  50    iP  ^     7^ 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  GO 

Good  Housekeeping "        1  0)    ^ 

$2  00    V^     7^ 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

American  Magazine "        1  00    jt 

$2  00    1S^^     1^ 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $100 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00 

Rural  New-Yorker "        100 

Woman's  Home  Companion "       1  00    ^ 

$6~00    5^4    OO" 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00 

Sunday  School  Times "       1  00    ^ 

$5  00    ff3    ^5' 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Sunday  School  Times "       1  00    ji        q 

' $2lx)   ^P^    QQ' 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Rural  New-Yorker "        1  00     ji 

$2lJ0    W^     9^ 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $100 

Farm  Journal 5  y  rs.    1  00 

Garden  Magazine 1  yr.      100    Ji 

$3^   ff2    20 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Suhday  School  Times "        1  OO 

McClure's "        '  50     ji 

$3lo  ff2    50 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Sunday  School  Times "       100 

Rural  New-Yorker "        1  00     Ji 

$3"00    $2    75 


Send  all  orders  to  ^he  A.  I.  R.oot  Co.,  Medina,  Oliio 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Banking  by  Mall. 

SaviDKS  Deposit  Bank 
Co.,  back  cover. 


Bee-smokers. 
Bingham,  T.  F 


.f457 


Bee  Supplies. 

Blanke  &  Hauk 1456 

Bondonneau,  E..  front 

cover. 
Buck  &  Wilson,  back 

cover. 
Falconer     Mfg.     Co., 

back  cover. 
Grainger,  E. ,  &  Co . . . .  1457 
Griggs  Brothers,  front 

cover. 

Hilton,  Geo.  E 1457 

Howkins  &  Rush,  back 

cover. 
Hunt  &  Son.M.H.front 

cover. 

Jenkins,  J.  M 1457 

Jepson,  H.  H 1463 

Mason,  J.  B  1457 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply 

Co.,  back  cover. 


Muth,  F.  W 1414 

Nebel,  J.,  back  cover. 
Nysewander.  Jos.  back 

cover. 

Peirce,  E.  W 1463 

Pouder,  Walter  S 1426 

Prothero,  Frank  W.  ..1456 

Root  Co.,  Syracuse 1424 

Root  Co. ,  St.  Paul 1456 

Reeves,  A.  H 1463 

Stringham,  I.  J 1463 

Switzer,  D.  W 1415 

Texas  Seed  and  Floral 

Co 1456 

Toepperwein,  U 1459 

Weber,  C.  H.  W 1413 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Laws.  W.  H 1462 

Moore,  J.  P 1463 

Rails,  W.  H 1463 

Classified  Advertisements, 

Bee  -  keepers'    Direc- 
tory   1465 

Bees  and  Queens 1464 

For  Sale 1464 

Help  Wanted 1464 

Honey  and  Wax  Want- 
ed  1464 

Honey   and  Wax  for 
Sale 1464 


Poultry  Offers 1464 

Real  Estate  for  Bee- 
keepers  1464 

Situations  Wanted 1464 

Poultry  Offers 1464 

Wants  and  Exchange.  1464 

Comb  Foundation. 

Dadant&Son 1469 

Dittmer.  Gus 1462 

Household  Specialties. 

Best  Light  Co 1462 

Gordon,  Van  Tyne  Co.l455 

Home,  J.  Co 1461 

Ohio  Cooker  Co 1461 

Rochester  Radiator 
Co 1460 

IMachinery. 

Barnes,  W.  F.  &  J 1463 

Myers  &  Bros.,  F.  E..1458 
Wilson  Bros 1399 

Miscellaneous. 

Century  Furnace  Co . .  1463 

Cook,  A.  J 1415 

Coiled  Spring   Fence 

Co 1460 

Facey,  M.  V 1315 


Gleaner 1458 

Harding  Pub.  Co 1461 

Hildreth  &  Segelkin.  .1415 

Hough,  F.  H 1460 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co  .1458 

Knapp,  N.  A 1401 

Kitselman  Bros 1460 

Mason  Fence  Co 1401 

Mugler  Engraving  Co .  1458 
National  Biscuit  Co.. 14t5 
Paroid  Roofing  Co ... .  1460 
Stromberg-Carlson.  ..1460 

Suburban  Life 1425 

Williamson,  C.  J 1463 

Youth's  Companion  . .  1365 

Poultry  Supplies. 

Conkey,  G.  E 1461 

Humphrey 1455 

Industrious  Hen  Co . . .  1401 

Mann,  F.  W 14.58 

Stahl,  G.  H 1460 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

Co 1458 

Stratton  Mfg.  Co 1455 

Publishers,  Bee-Journal 

Falconer  Mfg.Co.  .back 
cover. 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z 1362 

York  &  Co.,  Geo.  W..1424 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat. 
Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  inside  cover  pages  60  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  60  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-ln-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount,  If  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  VEGETATION.— BY  CHITTEN- 
DEN. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book  on  the 
subject  of  injurious  insects,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farmer.  The  author  of  this  work  is  Dr.  Chitten- 
den, of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, where  he  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in 
the  work  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  destroying 
Injurious  insects.  He  has  been  the  recognized  au- 
thority in  this  line  for  some  time,  and  this  book  is 
the  fruit  of  his  experience.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  book  are  the  many  plain  illustrations,  which  en- 
able the  reader  to  recognize  the  insect  he  has  to 
deal  with.  Of  course,  the  latest  methods  employed 
for  their  destruction  are  also  given  in  full.  In  this 
way  our  farmers  may  be  able  in  some  measure,  to 
prevent  the  enormous  losses  from  insects  now  sus- 
tained. This  loss  amounts  in  this  country  alone  to 
hundreds  of  millions  every  year,  so  that  every  book 
of  this  kind  is  very  welcome  indeed.  The  book  can 
be  supplied  from  this  office  at  the  publisher's  price, 
$1.50,  clothbound,  and  postpaid. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charming!  y  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world." — A.  I.  Boot,  in  Oleanings,  July  i,  1906. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "  a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin"  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Motley  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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MR.  SNYDER  SELLS  A  THOUSAND  QUEENS. 


A 


If  you  are  in  position  to  offer  an  unusual  bargain  to  an  agricultural  class  and  are  looking  for 
some  advertising  medium  which  will  bring  you  quick  results,  you  will  be  interested  in  examining  the 
following  statement  from  one  of  our  advertisers  : 


Special  Offer 
for  tHe  Season 
for  Queens. 

^^       Golden-all-over,  dvA-y 
^^  Caucasian,  a>\cl  Bax^ats 

FIVE  HUNDRED  queens  ready  to  mail.  All 
queens  mailed  with  select  drones;  no  foul 
bro  d  here;  all  hardy  stock.  Banat  bees 
from  Hungary.  This  wonderful  new  race  of 
bees  t  ik  s  the  lead  of  all  other  races;  are  great 
honey-gatherers;  builderty  of  very  white  combs: 
do  not  stick  the  joints  all  over  with  propolis 
so  t!  at  the  frames  can  not  be  moved;  very 
gentle,  quiet  on  the  comb;  are  not  inclined  to 
swarm;  if  a  hive  is  boiling  over  with  bees  they 
will  keep  at  work  while  other  races  are  swarm- 
ing. My  Banat  bees  were  gathering  42  lbs.  ex- 
tracted honey  while  many  other  races  were  loaf- 
ing. 

Price  list  from  A.u^.  !• 

GOLDKN-AL,L-OVEB  QUEEN.S. 

Untested  queens.    l,75cts.;   6.  H.OU;    12,  $7.00. 

GRAY  CAUCASIAN    QUEENS. 

Untested  queens,    1,  Tacts.;   6,  $4.00;   12,  $7.00. 

BANAT    QUEENS. 

Untested  queens,    1,  $1.00;    6,  $5.00;   12,  $S.OO. 

Also  fine  tested  and  breeding  queens.  We  are 
ready  to  fill  ord  rs  by  return  mail.  Ask  for 
price  list.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  in  lots 
of  one  hundred  or  more.    Ask  for  special  price. 

^6c  Snyder  Apiaries 

L/ebax\o>\,  Pa. 


The  Snyder  Apiaries 

All  queens  bred  from  very  oest  imported  stock 


This  is  his  advertisement  August  15. 


Lebanon,  Pa., 

Sept.  11,  1907. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  demand  for 
queens  ever  since  my  q.uarter-paga  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  GLEANINGS, 
August  15th.   Since  that  date  I  have 
received  orders  for  over  a  thousand 
queens.   I  am  still  unahle  to  fill 
all  orders. 

very  truly  yours, 

Snyder  Apiaries. 


The  above  is  what  he  says. 


Our  purpose  in  giving  the  above  is  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  value  of  our  columns  in  bring- 
ing quick  results.  We  do  not  expect  such  a  wonderful  result  can  be  obtained  every  t:me;  we  do  not 
claim  impossibilities,  but  the  above  is  an  example  of  the  satisfactory  service  we  give  to  our  readers  and 
advertisers  through  these  columns. 

To  the  advertiser  of  products  suitable  for  bee-keepers  and  their  families,  the  above  should  be 
convincing  evidence  of  the  desirability  of  securing  space  in  our  columns. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  making  inquiries  or  sending  in  orders,  that,  unless  we  already 
have  an  acquaintance  with  you,  we  require  evidence  that  you  are  in  position  to  handle  satisfactorily 
trade  resulting  from  advertising  in  these  columns. 

It  isn  t  entirely  because  we  have  a  circulation  of  35  000  copies  per  issue  that  advertisers  secure 
such  results.  The  circulatioQ  is  of  no  value  unless  it  reaches  a  good  class  of  peopl  •.  We  are  proud  of 
our  readers  and  know  that  in  a  large  measure  results  are  secured  because  our  readers  are  of  the  buying 
and  trustworthy  class,  and,  furthermore,  that  they  have  implicit  confidence  in  what  is  advertised  in 
our  columns. 

Although   I    am   not    a   bee-keeper   and   prohahly   do    not    see    a  hive    once    in   three 
months,    nor   do    I    know   enough   about   bees    to    read   understandingly   all    the    articles 
which   appear    in   GLEANINGS,    there    is    something  about    the    tone    of   your   publication 
which  makes  me   want    to    read    the    next   month's    issue.  R.    A.    Reed. 

Manager   Seaboard   Publishing   Co. ,    Norfolk,    Va. 

Mr.  Reid's  letter  is  a  sample  of  hundreds  received  in  our  office  expressing  their  appreciation  of 
Gleanings.  It  naturally  follows  that  such  a  list  makes  an  army  of  first-class  buyers.  What  have  you 
to  sell  to  uur  readers  'i 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.   MEDINA.  0. 
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Our  Clubbing  Offers! 


Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  1  year.  .  $1.00 

The  Hunter-Trad- 
er-Trapper 1  year    1.00 

Total  .  .    .$2.00 


BOTH  FOR 

$1.50. 


THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
GROUP— 

The  Delineator, 

McClure's  Magazine, 

World's  Work, 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

COMBINED  PRICE, 


$3.75. 


Canadian  postage,  $1.90 
extra  per  year. 

Foreign  postage,  $3.88 
extra  per  year. 


The  Garden  Magazine 

(two  years). 

The  Farm  Journal 

(two  years). 

Garden  and  Farm 
Almanac 

(one  copy). 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

(one  year), 

CLUB   RATE, 

$2.65. 

Canadian  postage,  $1.30 
extra. 


The 

American 


Boy 


A  Profusely  Illustrated   Monthly  for 
BOYS. 

IVithoui  Question  the  Most  Enter- 
taining and  Practical  Magazine  in 
the    World  for   Young  Americans. 

COVERS  IN  COLORS. 
36  "Pages,  size  of  Ladies' Home  Journal. 

Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  Strate- 
meyer,  Tomlinson,  Trowbridge,  Mun- 
roe,  Shute,  and  others,  the  best  writers 
for  boys  in  the  world. 

Departments  relating  to  all  Boy 
Hobbies,  edited  by  experts. 

It  preaches  the  religion  of  "  DO," 
and  not  that  of  "  DON'T." 

Is  doing  more  for  the  Uplift  and 
Encouragement  of  Boys  than  any  other 
agency. 

Approved  by  parents  and  educa- 
tors. Boys  (250,000  of  them)  every- 
where enthusiastic  for  it. 

The  subscription  price  of  The 
American  Boy   is   $  1 .00   per  year. 


The  American  Boy  (lyr.)     .     .  $1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  (1  yr.)     1.00 

Total .  '. $2.00 


BOTH  FOR 


Address 


$1.65 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina/O. 


.ji.A"',* ) 


Address  all  orders  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,    ::  ::     MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Gleaning's  in  Bee  Culture 

PREMIUM   OFFERS 


CONDITIONS 

The  following  offers  are  self-explanatory  in  most  cases.  Their  purpose  is  to  induce  both  present  nd 
prospective  subscribers  to  interest  others  in  Gleanings  in  Bkk  Culture. 

Please  Observe  Carefully-  tKe  Follo^ving  General   R.ules 

1.  Trial  subscriptions  are  offered  only  for  uniform  time  of  six  months,  and  must  in  each  case  be  a  new 
name — that  is,  the  name  of  some  one  who  has  not  been  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings  during  the  preceding  year. 
One  sending  in  a  trial  subscription  for  himself  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

2.  Any  one,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not,  may  take  advantage  of  the  offers  given  on  this  page  bv  comply- 
ing with  given  conditions,  except  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  a  premium  for  his  own  renewal  unless  he  sends  two 
or  more  subscriptions  besides  his  own.  It  then  counts  the  same  as  th°.  name  of  any  other  renewal  he  may  send, 

NOTK.— We  have,  however,  provided  a  list  of  CLUBBING  OFFERS  and  COMBINATIONS, 
including  Gleanings,  which  we  are  very  glad  to  extend  to  our  old  suoscribers.  In  those  offers  a 
renewal  for  oneself  may  be  sent;  and  by  making  payment  of  additional  postage  required,  a  book  on 
bee-keeping,  subscription  to  some  other  paper,  or  something  in  the  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies,  may 
be  secured  for  an  amount  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  regular  subscription  price  of  Gleanings.  (For 
more  detailed  information  see  pasre  1357.) 

3.  Please  note  that  our  premiums  are  divided  into  three  classes  as  follows:  For  six  months'  trial  sub- 
scriptions (new  only);  for  new  yearly  subscriptions;  for  yearly  renewals  (for  some  one  else). 

4.  Premiums  should  be  claimed  when  orders  are  sent.  Please  order  your  premium  as  numbered  and  let- 
tered, and  also  specify  the  article  or  articles  desired. 

5.  All  former  premium  offers  are  canceled  at  this  date. 


For    fie-w    Six    MontHs* 
Xrial   Subscriptions 

SEE  Rule  1  given  above.  As  many 
premiums  may  be  claimed  as 
you  send  subscriptions.  A  sub- 
scription to  one  of  the  papers  will 
apply  to  either  new  or  renewal 
subscription  to  that  paper. 

Premium  IC.  For  one  trial  sub- 
scription we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  three  months. 

Premium  2C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  News  and  a  copy 
of  Prof.  Holden's  Corn  Book,  post- 
paid. 

Premium  3C.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Farm  Journal 
(Philadelphia). 

Premium  4C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Premium  5C.  One  copy  of  "Child 
Training,"  an  excellent  little  book 
by  one  who  is  herself  a  lover  of 
children,  and  whose  life  work  has 
been  teaching  in  primary  grades. 

(The  next  five  premiums  are 
books  in  the  Swarthmore  Library.) 

Premium  6C.  One  copy  of  "In- 
crease. "  The  first  of  the  series. 
Any  one  desiring  to  enlarge  his 
apiary  should  learn  the  Swarth- 
more way. 

Premium  7C.  One  copy  of  "Baby 
Nuclei."  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating 
queens  has  created  a  stir  in  the 
queen- rearing  business.  From  this 
booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct. 

Premium  8C.  One  copy  of  "Com- 
mercial Queen-rearing."  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarth- 
more method  of  queen-rearing  in 
regard  to  cell-getting. 

Premium  9C.  One  copy  of  "  Sim- 
plified Queen-rearing."  It  tells  the 
honey- producer  how  to  rear  queens 
by  the  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little 
money  and  little  trouble,  giving  an 
effective  and  economical  plan  for 
the  bee-keeper  who  works  for 
profit. 


Premium  IOC.  One  copy  of 
"  Forcing  the  Breeding-queen  to 
Lay  in  Artificial  Cell  Cups."  This 
little  book  is  fully  explained  by  its 
title;  and,  though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  small  book  by  some,  it 
contains  important  information  of 
great  value  to  a  queen-breeder, 
which  can  not  be  obtained  else- 
where. A  queen-breeder  must  have 
it.  It  says  the  last  word  on  this 
great  subject  of  queens. 


For    Ne-w    Yearly    Stxb« 
scriptioi\s 

A  NY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
*^  miums  may  be  selected  for 
each  new  yearly  subscription  sent 
to  us  with  $1.00.  As  many  pre- 
miums may  be  claimed  as  you  send 
subscriptions.  If  a  subscription  to 
one  of  the  papers  is  selected,  it 
will  apply  to  either  new  or  re- 
newal subscriptions  to  that  paper. 

Premium  1.  For  one  new  yearly 
subscription  sent  to  us  with  $1.00 
we  will  send  Glbajstings  to  your 
own  address  one  year,  or  one  Style 
D.  GLEAJsrNGS  binder;  postage  IB 
cts.  extra. 

Premium  5.  How  to  Keep  Bees, 
one  copy,  cloth-bound,  by  Anna  B. 
Comstock;  postage  10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  6.  One  Doolittle's 
Queen-rearing,  cloth-bound;  post- 
age 10  cts. 

Premium  7.  One  Langstroth  on 
the  Honey-bee,  revised ;  postage  15 
cts. 

Premium  8.  One  Forty  Years 
Among  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C-  C.  Mil- 
ler ;  postage  10  cts. 

Premium  9.  One  Standard  Root 
smoker;  postage  25  cts. 

Premium  10.  One  fountain  pen, 
postpaid;  as  good  as  any  $1.00  pen 
on  the  market. 

Premium  11.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  leather  color,  to  be  sent 
at  our  convenience  during  the  sea- 
son of  1908. 


I  For  Rene-wral  Yearly 
Subscriptions 
CEE  condition  under  Rule  2  given 
^  above.  Any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing premiums  may  be  selected  for 
each  renewal  yearly  subscription 
for  some  one  else,  sent  to  os  with 
$1.00.  If  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  papers  is  selected,  it  will  apply 
to  either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  IIC.  One  copy  of  any 
of  the  following  books,  the  pub- 
lisher's price  of  which  is  50  cts: 
Poultry-house  and  Fixtures  ;  Arti- 
ficial Incubating  and  Brooding ; 
The  Chick  Book;  Eggs  and  Egg- 
farming;  Plymouth  Rocks.  Leg- 
horns, Asiatics ;  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Turkeys,  Bantam  Fowls. 

Premium  12C.  Either  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  described  in  our 
book  catalog ;  The  A  B  C  of  Straw- 
berry Culture;  The  A  B  C  of  Potato 
Culture. 

Premium  13C.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  Southern  bred,  to  be 
sent  at  our  convenience  in  season 
of  1908,  when  we  have  a  surplus. 

Premium  140.  For  a  renewal 
yearly  subscription  (not  your  own) 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscrip- 
tion six  months,  or  send  you  a 
Gleanings  binder.  Style  C,  post- 
age 10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  15C.  One  Junior  Root 
smoker;  postage  20  cts.  extra. 

Premium  16C.  One  pair  cloth 
bee-gloves  with  or  without  fingers; 
postage  7  cts. 

Premium  17C.  One  Porter  honey- 
house  escape,  postpaid. 

Premium  18C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  American  Poultry 
Journal. 

Premium  19C.  One  copy  of  any 
of  the  following  booUs:  Fox-trap-, 
ping;  Mink-trapping;  Deadfalls  and 
Snares  (a  book  on  trapping);  Big- 
gie Horse  Baok ;  Biggie  Berry 
Book  ;  Biggie  Cow  Book ;  Biggie 
Pet  Book  ;  Biggie  Orchard  Book. 

Premium  20C.  One  copy  of 
"What  to  Do  and  How  to  be  Happy 
while  Doing  It,"  by  A.  I.  Root. 
Postpaid. 


*"1?r1?tf^^s  tP  ^^e  A.  I,  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  OKio 
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SomeGoodOffersforYou 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  on  July  1,  1907,  was  changed  from  a  16-page 
weekly  to  a  32-page  monthly,  at  35  cents  a  year.  September  1st  the  yearly 
subscription  price  was  placed  at  50  cents,  which  is  very  low  indeed  when  you 
consider  what  the  Journal  is.  It  is  now  in  its  47th  year — the  oldest  bee-paper 
in  America.  We  want  you  to  see  a  copy  of  it;  if  you  have  not  already 
seen    it,    send   us    a   postal-card   request   at    once    and    we    will    mail    it. 

A  Few  Special   Combination  Offers 


One  Untested  Standard-bred  Italian 
Queen  (in  Sept.  or  Oct.),  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year — both 
for  only  one  dollar.  (Queen  alone,  60  cts. ) 

An  Ideal  Hive-tool  (postpaid)  with 
Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for  only 
60  cents.     (Tool  alone,  30  cents. ) 


3.  One  Queen-clipping  device  (by  mail) 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for 
only  60  cents.     (Device  alone,  25  cts.) 

4.  Ten  Bee  and  Teddy  Bear  Souvenir 
Postal  Cards  ( by  mail )  with  Bee  Journal 
one  year— all  for  only  60  cents.  ( 10 
cards  alone,  25  cents. )        Address 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  COMPANY, 

118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,   III. 


Now  — 

Is  the  Time 


TO  LAY  PLANS  FOR  NEXT  SEASON. 

Before  yO\I  plail»  investigate  the  merits  of  our 
Divisible  Brood-chamber.  ^  ^  4:^  -^  There  is  NO 
DOUBT  of  the  shallow  hive  giving  better  results  in  con- 
trol of  swarming  and  the  securing  of  FANCY  COMB  HONEY. 


^he  A.  I.  Root   Company 

Syracuse,     j^    j^    j^    j^      Neiv  YorK 
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Suburban  Life 


FOR  DECEMBER 


$3.00  A  YEAR 


25  CENTS  A  COPY 


A  Magnificent  Christmas  Issue 


Leading  Features 

A     CrlRl^TIWAS     TOAST      By  J.  Horace  McFarland,   Pres.  American  civic  Association 

CHRISTMAS    DAYS    IN    OLD    VIRGINIA     By  Booker  T.  Washington 

BRINGING  HOLIDAY  CHEER  TO  CITY  WAIFS   By  Jacob  rh. 

SPYING     ON     SANTA     CLAUS       APoem  By  Arthur  GuUerman 

SUBURBAN  LIFE  ASA  MOTHER  SEES  IT  By  Harriet  Woodward  Clark 

BUSINESS  VS.   COMMUTING  By  h.  w.  Mathew. 

OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  ByMaryTaylorRo.. 
SKIS    AND     SKI-ING  By  Edwin  C.  Dickenson 

WHAT  BETTER  CHRISTMAS  GIFT? 

Can  you  imagine  any  more  acceptable  Christmas  gift  than  a  year's  subscription  to 
SUBURBAN  LIFE,  coming  twelve  times  a  year  into  the  family  circle,  bringing  its 
messages  of  beauty  and  helpfulness  ? 

Our  Special  Holiday  Offer 

To  any  reader  of  this  magazine  who  will  send  us  $3.00,  we  will  forward  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  SUBURBAN  LIFE,  commencing  with  the  Christmas  number,  and  the 
choice  of  any  book  published  in  America  at  $1.50.  The  book  and  the  magazine  may 
be  sent  to  different  addresses,  if  so  desired. 

When  you  consider  that  SUBURBAN  LIFE  alone  is  worth  $3.00,  the  value  of  this 
offer  will  be  appreciated. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  for  two  beautiful  gifts.     Where  can  you  do  better  ? 


PUBLISHERS  SUBURBAN  LIFE 

34  West  26th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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If   goods    are    ivanted     quicK,    send     to    Potxder.  " 

EstablisHed   188Q 


Look  Ahead! 


by  the  Bee  Crank. 


Look  ahead  ! 


Just  let  your  thoughts  circle 
about  those  two  words  for  a 
little  while. 

The  difference,  you 
know,  between  civil- 
ized man  surrounded 
ly  luxuries,  and  the 
starvirg,  stupid  sav- 
age, is  that  one  does 
look  ahead  and  the 
other  does  not. 

The  average  man  of 
to-day  can  look  ahe^d 
for  enough  to  provide 
for    his    immediate    future. 

Bee-men,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
look  ahead  as  far  as  a  bee  can. 
That  is,   most  of  them  can. 


Some,  of  course,  never  buy 

supplies    till    after    they    are 

needed.     But  the  men  who  are 

most  successful  are  preparing 

right  now  for  next  -  ea- 

son,    and    planning 

further    ahead    than 

that.      That's    WHY 

such  men  succeed. 

I've  noticed  that  I 
have  no  better  class  of 
men  to  deal  with  than 
those  whose  orders 
keep  me  busy  through 
this  month.  I  appre- 
ciate early  orders—they  help  me 
outinmanyways.  Solofferalib- 
eraldiscountasan  extra  induce- 
ment to  those  who  look  ahead. 


Yo\i  Can't  Buy  "Old  TrticR"  from  Me 

—because  nothing  ever  stays  here  long  enough  to  get  old.  What- 
ever comes  to  you  from  Pouder  will  be  fresh,  new,  and  up  to  date. 
This  is  the  live  trading-center  for  the  bee-keepers  of  the  world — 
the  house  of  promptness. 

New  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  now  ready.  By 
return  mail,  $1.50.  By  express  or  freight  with  other  goods,  $1.25. 
The  book  and  Gleanings  one  year,  all  postpaid,  $2.25. 

Catalog  of  bee-supplies  mailed  free. 

I  also  have  large  stock  of  finest  white-clover  honey  on  hand. 
Write  for  quotations. 

Walter  5.  Pouder. 

5I3-515    MassacKusetts   Avenue,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Irish  Bee  Journal,  p  56,  says  that  2 
oz.  of  saltpeter  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  the 
right  strength  for  paper  fuel.  Guess  it  would 
be  all  right  for  saltpeter  rags  too. 

E.  BOHM  had  a  number  of  drone-laying 
queens  sent  to  hiru,  of  which  25  per  cent  were 
unfertilized.  All  the  renia  nder  had  diseas- 
ed intestines,  and  to  this  he  attributes  their 
defective  laying. — Leipz.  Bztg.,  p.  151. 

Yellow  sweet  clover  may  succeed  in 
Florida,  but  1  may  remind  W  K.  M.,  page 
1372,  that  the  late  Mrs.  L  Harrison  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  white  sweet  clover  to 
grow  there.  [I  have  also  failed  so  far  to  get 
even  a  single  plant,  doctor. — A.  1.  R.] 

"Yon  Yonson,"  that  interesting  Swede 
Smoker,  has  gone  from  Illinois  to  New  Mexi- 
co, and.  according  to  his  report,  in  which  I 
have  entire  confidence,  if  I  were  looking  for 
a  new  location  as  a  bee-keeper  1  would  visit 
his  locality  before  settling  down.  Alfalfa, 
sowed  May  5.  bloomed  in  65  days,  and  yield- 
ed 3  crops.  AA  here  alfalfa  acts  in  that  way 
bees  ought  to  find  employment. 

Some  one,  I  can  not  now  recall  who.  goes 
Mr.  Alexander  one  better  in  his  pl»n  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  brood-chamber  in  the 
spring,  p.  1377  by  taking  combs  of  honey 
out  of  the  brood-chamber,  replacing  them 
with  empty  combs,  setting  the  full  combs  to 
one  side  of  the  apiary  for  the  bees  to  rob 
out,  then  taking  the  honey  away  to  be  rob- 
bed over  and  over  again.  Saves  all  the 
bother  of  extracting. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  are  breeding  trouble  for 
me  by  saying,  p  1368,  "Better  keep  on  breed- 
ing those  'hornets.'  "    I've  had  a  hard  fight 


with  my  assistant  to  get  in  any  other  blood; 
and  now  that  you  are  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  it  will  be  worse  than  ever. 
[Nothing  would  suit  me  better  than  to  get 
into  an  argument  with  your  assistant;  and 
for  the  sake  of  argument  I  may  have  to  take 
the  other  side  of  the  proposition  Yes,  sir;  1 
think  that,  if  you  had  started  with  perfectly 
pure  stock,  you  would  have  had  as  good 
strong  gatherers  as  you  now  have. — Ed.] 

Herr  MrcH  reports  in  Leipz.  Bztg..  152, 
that  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  young  queens  of 
American  goldens  are  lost  on  their  wedding- 
flight.  He  thinks  the  chief  reason  was  that 
their  bright  color  especially  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  birds.  [There  may  be  something 
in  this;  and  for  that  reason  nature  has  provid- 
ed that  most  races  of  bees,  and  especially  the 
honey-bees,  shall  be  of  a  somber  cf)lor.  A 
bright  golden  yellow  is  very  striking,  and 
certainly  would'  attract  birds:  but  when  man 
steps  into  the  problem  he  disregards  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  na- 
ture by  making  his  queens  a  bright  yellow.— 
Ed.] 

Ferd.  C.  Ross  sends  me  a  sample  of  his 
honey,  and  another  sample  that  is  poorer, 
the  latter  being  taken  from  a  bottle  contain- 
ing 15  ounces,  and  of  which  the  grocer  sells 
lots  at  25  cents  a  bottle,  and  ne  thinks  that 
at  that  rate  a  section  of  15  ounces  ought 
to  bring  more  than  25  cents.  Sure;  and  if 
the  two  are  put  fair  and  square  before  the 
people  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
It's  up  to  the  bee-keeper  himself;  and  if  he 
persistently  Keeps  his  sections  on  show,  in 
the  best  possible  shape,  there  is  litrkle  doubt 
as  to  the  final  outcome.  But  if  bee-keepers 
don't  ask  a  fair  price  they're  not  likely  to 
get  it. 

Editor  Digges,  of  the  Irii^h  Bee  Jotirnal, 
pokes  fun  at  "Bee  Expert,"  who  tells  us  that 
' '  a  hive  is  sometimes  in  its  most  ainiable  mood, 
and  at  other  times  shows  temper,  and  that  a 
hive  with  no  stores  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
handle."  Now,  that's  just  like  a  hide-bound 
Irishman  to  insist  on  exactness  of  language. 
Over  here  we  have  people  who  favor  calling 
a  colony  of  bees  a  hive,  a  swarm,  a  stand,  or 
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any  other  old  name  that  happens  to  come 
handy.  To  write  so  that  people  can  always 
tell  exactly  what  you  mean  by  what  you  say 
is  monotonous.  To  have  half  a  dozen  names 
for  the  same  thing,  and  to  use  the  same  name 
for  half  a  dozen  different  things,  gives  vari- 
ety, keeps  the  readers  guessing,  and  allows 
CHch  reader  to  understand  a  thing  his  own 
way.  No  wonder  the  Irish  Bee  Journal  is 
dull  with  such  a  narrow-minded  editor. 
[While  you  are  digging  at  Editor  Digges,  we 
are  wondering  if  you  are  not  digging  at 
antjther  editor  for  allowing  in  his  columns 
such  a  variety  of  words  to  express  the  same 
thing  to  avoid  tautology.  If  you  are,  just 
speak  right  out. — Ed.] 

Replying  to  your  inquiry,  Mr.  Editor,  p. 
1384,  sweet  clover  begins  blooming  earlier 
than  cucumbers,  and  continues  later.  But 
this  year  a  large  part  of  my  surplus  was 
other  than  white  clover,  sweet  clover,  or  cu- 
cumber. It  was  whiter  than  either.  1  think 
it  was  from  heartsease.  I  say  that  hesitat- 
ingly for  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  for  1  have 
always  supposed  that  heartsease  honey  was 
amber,  but  there  was  no  amber  about  this. 
It  was  the  most  beautifully  white  honey  I 
ever  had.  A  fall  flow  of  white  honey  is  a 
new  thing  here,  but  I  could  find  nothing  but 
heartsease  to  charge  it  up  to  The  bees 
worked  busily  on  that,  and  carried  into  the 
hive  abundance  of  pollen  that  looked  exact- 
ly like  what  they  gathered  on  the  heartsease. 
[Is  there  anybody  else  among  our  subscrib- 
ers who  is  able  to  report  beyond  doubt  that 
heartsease  honey  may  be  light-colored?  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  have  been  re- 
ports to  that  effect.— Ed.] 

Just  been  reading  what  a  bee  State  Cali- 
fornia is,  p.  1374.  Mr.  Editor,  please  change 
my  address  to  California. 

Later. — I  note  that  only  about  one  year  in 
five  is  favorable  for  honey  in  California,  p. 
1870.  Please  continue  my  address  in  Illi- 
nois. [No.  While  California  can  make  the 
greatest  showing  for  honey  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  it  does  not  offer  any  great  induce- 
ment to  the  honey-producer.  We  believe  we 
are  not  overstating  the  fact  when  we  say 
there  is  only  one  fair  year  there  in  three,  and 
only  one  good  one  in  five.  The  bee-keeper, 
therefore,  finds  it  a  problem  to  keep  bees 
there  over  the  two  or  three  bad  years  until 
a  good  one  comes.  When  we  were  in  that 
State  in  1901,  which  was  an  exceedingly  good 
vear,  we  were  shown  yard  after  yard  that 
had  been  practically  neglected  because  the 
owners  had  become  discouraged,  and  the 
bees  starved  or  died  from  disease.  It  is  only 
the  stayers  who  are  able  to  make  a  fair  liv- 
ing — Ed.] 

Localities  differ.  While  the  plan  of  ex- 
tracting in  spring  from  the  brood-chamber, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Alexander,  p.  1376,  may  be  the 
very  best  thing  for  him,  and  while  sealed 
combs  of  honey  might  hinder  the  spreading 
of  the  brood-nest,  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
work  so  in  general — certainly  not  here.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  fill  the  brood-chamber 
with  sealed  comb  so   full   that   there  is   no 


room  for  brood.  But  added  as  they  are  need- 
ed I  think  my  bees  uncap  them  as  fast  as 
they  need  the  room.  If  the  brood-nest  keeps 
expanding  so  that  there  is  all  the  brood  the 
bees  can  cover,  what  more  can  you  ask?  At 
the  beginning  of  last  season,  on  coming  to 
No.  2il  my  assistant  said,  "There  is  too 
much  honey  in  this  hive;  the  queen  will  not 
have  room  to  lay."  It  was  the  only  colony 
in  the  apiary  accused  of  having  too  much 
sealed  honey.  At  the  close  of  the  harvest  it 
had  stored  more  surplus  than  any  other.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  combs  of  sealed  honey 
were  the  cause  of  the  extra  yield,  but  I  do 
say  that  they  did  not  prevent  it.  [This  is  a 
very  fruitful  theme  for  discussion,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  others  of  our  sub- 
scribers. Mr.  Alexander  finds  it  pays  to  ex- 
tract and  feed  back.  If  one  practice  pays 
well  in  one  locality,  and  another  gives  better 
results  in  another — well,  let  us  have  the  thing 
discussed,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  of  locality  be  given  in 
order  that  others  may  be  guided. — Ed.] 


On  the  Santa  Barbara  national  forest  there 
are  40  apiaries  having  permits  from  the  gov- 
ernment Forest  Service.  There  are  15  apia- 
ries on  the  other  reserves  in  California. 


The  special  clause  of  the  national  pure- 
food  law  relating  to  the  correct  labeling  of 
all  food  products  is  now  in  active  force,  the 
period  of  probation  having  expired  October 
1.  The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
decided  some  time  ago  that  a  further  exten- 
sion of  time  could  not  be  granted,  and  all 
foods  must  now  possess  a  truthful  label,  if 
there  is  any  label  at  all.  It  is  necessary 
now,  if  a  label  is  applied,  that  it  tell  the  ex- 
act truth  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  mislead  any 
one  who  intends  to  buy.  w.  k.  m. 


According  to  some  of  our  exchanges  the 
raising  of  clover  for  its  seed  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  recognized  industry  of  the  Willa- 
mette Valley,  in  Oregon.  At  Albany,  for 
example,  2u0,000  lbs  of  seed  were  shipped 
out  this  season.  The  price  obtained  for  seed 
is  said  to  be  about  10  cents  per  lb.,  but  the 
growers  think  they  ought  to  get  more  for 
that  which  is  entirely  pure,  and  unmixed 
with  weed  seeds.  They  say  there  is  not 
enough  difference  between  weedy  seed  and 
that  which  is  pure,  and  that  is  probably 
true  The  bee-keepers  will  want  to  be  on 
hand  when  this  clover  seed  is  being  pro- 
duced, w.  K.  M. 
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Some  of  the  large  grocery  firms  are  still 
patting  on  the  market  a  mixture  of  glucose 
and  cane  syrup  which  they  term  "Califor- 
nia Honey  Drips."  As  this  mixture  has  no 
connection  with  California  honey  we  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  the  National 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  to  this 
misleading  label.  In  the  mean  time  bee- 
keepers whose  trade  is  affected  by  this  cheap 
substitute  should  protest  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities in  each  State  where  it  is  sold.  The 
public  will  in  time  learn  that  California 
honey  is  not  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  cane 
syrup — the  former  predominating,   w.  k.  m. 


On  the  Pacific  coast  there  has  been  an 
enormous  number  of  eucalyptus-trees  plant- 
ed during  the  past  year,  and  one  of  the 
nurseries  actually  asks  its  patrons  not  to  or- 
der more  than  20,000  trees  at  a  time.  Mil- 
lions have  been  planted,  under  the  idea  that 
there  is  money  in  it.  Some  are  afraid  that 
the  honey  from  this  source  will  be  too  stx'ong 
in  taste;  but  these  trees  have  been  grown 
for  many  years  without  any  complaint.  A 
few  varieties  may  produce  a  strong-flavored 
nectar;  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  common 
in  California.  In  any  case  a  strong-flavored 
honey  will  suit  the  baking  trade. 

W.  K.  M. 


Our  good  friend  Herr  Emil  Schenk,  of 
Taquary,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  has 
kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  book  on  bee- 
keeping (Bienenzucht).  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  is  written  in  the 
German  language,  because  that  section  of 
Brazil  was  largely  settled  by  people  from 
the  "fatherland,"  and  hence  the  principal 
bee-keepers  are  German-speaking.  The  bul- 
letin is  nicely  illustrated  with  some  good 
pictures,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  that  country.  Mr.  Schenk 
is  editor  of  the  Brazilian  bee-journal  (Bie- 
nenplege,  published  at  Port  Alegre),  so  that 
he  is  quite  capable  of  giving  good  advice. 
He  gets  assistance  from  Heinemann,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  queen-excluder.         w.  k   m. 


FIGHTING,   ROBBING,  OR  ENTANGLEMENT? 

On  page  1154,  Sept.  1,  Mr.  H.  W.  Doerr, 
of  Beardstown,  111.,  presented  a  case  which 
we  diagnosed  as  robbing;  but  Mr.  Doerr 
comes  back  at  us  and  insists  that  we  were 
wrong,  and  in  proof  encloses  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Fred  H.  May,  of  Meredosia,  111.,  stating 
that  he  has  found  a  similar  condition  among 
his  bees;  and  on  close  examination  he  found 
that,  while  they  appeared  to  be  fighting  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  they  were  really  en- 
tangled in  the  stamens  and  pollen  of  certain 
flowers;  that  these  stamens  and  pollen  were 
of  a  sticky  nature,  and,  adhering  to  the  bees, 
they  were  met  by  their  fellows  at  the  entrance, 
when  a  mutual  effort  was  made  to  remove 
the  offending  substance,  and  that  their  ac- 
tions looked  very  much  like  fighting;  but,  so 
far  from  doing  that,  the  bees  all  belonged  to 
one  hive,  the  one  lot  trying  to  free  the  other 


from  the  entanglements  of  the  sticky  pollen 
and  stamens. 

Milkweed,  it  is  well  known,  will  cause 
trouble  of  this  nature,  and  Mr.  Fred  H.  M^ 
found  a  similar  difficulty  from  horsemint,  or 
sandmint  as  it  is  called  in  his  locality.  Mr. 
Doerr  says  he  is  satisfied  that  Mr.  May  has 
given  the  correct  diagnosis,  and  desires  us  to 
correct  the  statement,  which  we  are  pleased 
to  do. 

COLORADO  HONEY  PRACTICALLY  ALL  SOLD 
OUT  FROM  COLORADO. 

We  learn  from  what  we  believe  to  be  good 
authority  that  practically  all  of  the  large 
lots  of  Colorado  honey  have  been  sold  and 
are  now  in  the  Eastern  markets.  As  this 
honey  finds  a  ready  sale  almost  anywhere 
we  may  conclude  there  will  not  be  much  of 
it  left  after  the  holidays.  We  informed  our 
readers  in  our  last  issue  that  practically  all 
of  the  California  honey  was  sold  out.  All 
that  will  be  available,  probably,  from  now 
on  will  be  Eastern  honey;  and  as  the  crop 
of  that  was  short  we  may  see,  instead  of  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  honey  along  about 
the  holidays,  an  actual  increase.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising.  The  national  pure- 
food  law,  as  well  as  the  rigid  State  laws, 
has  put  the  glucose  concoctions  where  they 
can  not  compete— that  is,  they  can  not  mas- 
querade under  the  name  of  California,  Colo- 
rado, clover,  or  farm  honey. 

Our  own  experience  shows  that  we  never 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  buying  a  little 
honey  to  supply  our  own  local  trade  as  we 
have  had  this  year.  Several  times  when  we 
thought  we  had  snapped  up  a  fine  lot  we 
found  that  some  one  had  got  ahead  of  us 
and  bought  it. 

THE    IMPORTATION    OF    BUMBLE-BEES    FROM 

THE  UNITED   STATES  INTO  THE 

PHILIPPINES. 

There  have  been  numerous  items  in  the 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  send- 
ing consignments  of  bumble-bees  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. Not  daring  to  trust  to  newspaper 
reports  we  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  re- 
questing that,  if  he  were  unable  to  give  us 
authentic  information  on  the  subject,  he  turn 
our  letter  over  to  the  proper  official  in  the 
Department.  This  he  did,  and  the  following 
reply  from  Mr.  Webster,  in  Charge  of  Cereal 
and  Forage-plant  Insect  Investigations  gives 
us  the  facts. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Entomologt, 

Washingrton.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:— YoMT  letter  oi  October  14,  addressed  to 
Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips,  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

The  newspaper  clipping  which  you  enclose  is  very 
much  of  the  same  nature  as  newspaper  clippings  in 
general.  The  facts  relative  to  the  exportation  of 
bumble-bees  to  Manila  are  simply  these:  Some  months 
ago,  probably  during  last  winter,  a  request  was  re- 
ceived from  some  agricultural  investigators  in  the 
Philippines  asking  the  Bureau  to  endeavor  to  send 
them  some  of  our  native  bumble-bees  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilizing  clover  in  that  country.  Dr.  Phillips  last 
spring  undertook  to  send  them  some  bumble-bees  by 
mail,  shipping  them  in  the  manner  in  which  queen- 
bees  are  usually  sent:  but,  owing  to  their  wild  nature, 
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they  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  sort  of  usage,  and  all 
of  them  died  in  transit.  The  experiment  was  simply 
discontinued  until  this  fall,  when  the  whole  matter 
was  turned  over  to  me.  We  had  arranged  to  send 
another  consignment,  but  were  waiting  until  the  prop- 
er season,  and  the  Philippine  gov  rnm^nt  was  evi- 
dently getting  impatient,  and  cahled  the  request  that 
gave  rise  to  the  newspaper  clipping  that  yoi  enclosed. 

On  the  government  transport  mailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco November  5  there  will  go  a  second  consignment, 
this  time  packed  in  small  refrigera'or  baskets,  and  in 
the  care  of  two  Philippine  government  students  who 
are  returning  homf  from  the  United  States,  The  bees 
are  being  collected  by  one  of  my  assistants,  Mr.  W,  J. 
Phillips,  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Ind.;  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  they  are  at  once  placed  in  cold 
storage,  and  will  be  kept  in  a  dormant  condition  until 
thex  are  placed  on  board  the  tran'port  by  the  two 
students  having  them  in  charge.  They  will  then  be 
put  in  the  refrigerator  of  the  transport,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  have  been  put  to  sleep  in  Indiana  and 
will  wake  up  in  Manila  Just  what  they  will  do  over 
there  remains  to  be  seen;  but  tbe  expectation  is  that 
they  will  fertilize  the  common  red  clover  which  the 
goveri  ment  is  introducing  into  those  islards.  The 
transportation  is  being  carried  out  by  this  Bureau  in 
croperation  with  the  Bur.  au  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
War  Department  F.  M.  Webster, 

In  Charge  of  Cereal  and  Forage-plant 

Oct.  22.  Insect  Investigations. 


VENTILATORS     FOR     BEE-CKLLARS  —  WHERE 
SHALL  THEY   BE   PLACED? 

A  SUBSCRIBER  asks  where  the  ventilator  to 
a  bee-cellar  shoulci  he  placed  —  at  the  top  or 
bottom;  that  is.  should  it  open  near  the  ceil- 
ing or  near  the  floor?  This  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  answer,  as  a  good  deal  depends  on 
conditions.  If  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
very  near  45.  no  higher  than  47,  and  not 
lower  than  43,  very  little  ventilation  except 
what  can  percolate  through  the  doors  and 
walls  will  be  needed.  But  if  the  temperature 
is  likely  to  vary  considerably,  and  especially 
if  it  goes  too  high,  the  cellar  should  have 
means  for  ventilation.  The  ideal  plan  is  to 
run  an  eight  or  ten  in<'h  sewer-pipe,  with  the 
joints  well  cemented  to  keep  out  wet.  100 
feet  from  the  cellar,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
cellar  bottom.  One  end  i.s  to  open  up  near 
the  ceiling  of  the  cellar.  The  other  end  shi  >uld 
connect  with  a  perpendicular  shaft  project- 
ing above  ground  outdoors.  The  passage  of 
the  air  down  through  the  ground  warms  it 
so  that  it  is  not  so  chilling  when  it  arrives  at 
the  cellar.  At  a  point  remote  from  the  inlet 
there  should  be  an  outlet,  the  pipe  coming 
down  close  to  the  floor,  commuijicating  with 
a  chimney. 

While  the  sub-earth  ventilator  is  ideal  pro- 
viding it  is  dry  from  end  to  end,  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  Fresh  air  may  be  brought 
in  to  an  outer  cellar,  warmed,  and  then  con- 
ducted into  the  cellar  where  the  bees  are. 
Where  this  is  not  practicable  the  cellar-dcor 
may  be  left  open  at  nightwhen  too  warm,  to  let 
air  in  that  way;  but  it  should  be  closed  be- 
fore morning. 

If  the  cellar  becomes  too  cold,  say  below 
40,  it  should  be  warmed,  either  by  opening 
the  door  into  the  furnace  room  or  by  means 
of  a  little  stove  connected  with  a  chimney. 
But  never  use  a  coal-oil  stove,  as  it  consumes 
too  much  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  rendering 
the  atmosphere  more  impure. 

But  care  should  be  taken,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  ventilating,  not  to  make  the  cellar 
too  cool  nor  too  warm  —  not  higher  than  50 


nor  lower  than  40.  During  a  very  warm 
spell  the  outside  atmosphere  may  be  very 
much  warmer  than  that  of  the  cellar.  The 
ventilator  should  then  be  used  only  at  night. 

To  answer  our  subscriber's  question  more 
definitely  we  may  say  that  the  location  of 
the  fresh-air  ventilator,  either  at  the  top  or 
bottom,  is  not  so  very  important.  But  the 
problem  may  be  how  to  get  a  circulation, 
even  with  the  ventilator  wide  open.  It  may 
then  be  necessary,  even  when  not  too  cold, 
to  build  a  little  fire  in  the  stove  so  that  the 
draft  up  the  chimney  will  draw  out  the  foul 
air;  or,  better  still,  an  electric  fan  in  front 
of  the  inlet  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
providing  the  premises  are  equipped  with  an 
electric  current.  But  when  this  can  not  be 
obtained  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a  good 
mechanic  might  rig  up  a  clockwork  that 
would  run  a  small  fan  for  two  or  three  hours 
after  winding  it  up  with  heavy  weights. 
This  ought  to  furnish  air  enough  to  last  three 
or  four  hours. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  if  the  temperature 
can  be  controlled  within  three  or  four  de- 
grees, and  held  there,  very  little  ventilation 
will  be  required,  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  cellar  is  not  hermetically  sealed  Usual- 
ly enough  air  will  come  through  the  walls 
and  doorway  and  windows  to  give  the  bees 
all  the  air  1:hev  require  if  the  temperature 
can  be  kept  at  45,  where  they  will  go  into 
that  quiescent  sleep  that  nearly  approaches 
hibernation.  At  that  temperature  respira- 
tion is  very  low  and  the  consumption  of 
stores  light.  Above  a  temperature  of  50° 
the  bees  become  active  and  consume  the 
oxygen  in  the  air,  when  they  become  uneasy. 
In  such  cellars  there  must  be  an  abundance 
of  ventilation  or  there  will  be  trouble. 


THE    NATIONAL    BEE  KEEPERS'    CONVENTION 
AT  HARRISBURG,   OCTOBER  29,  30. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  large  (as 
it  has  been  a  poor  year  with  bee-keepers 
generally),  the  general  interest  in  and  the 
character  of  the  discussions  were  of  the  very 
best.  No  program  had  been  announced,  as 
the  secretary,  Mr.  J  A.  Green,  owing  to  a 
pressure  of  other  duties,  was  unable  to  get 
any  program  ready;  but  President  Aspin- 
wall,  during  the  last  week,  secured  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  papers  which  were  read  be- 
fore the  convention,  and  in  all,  except  one 
case,  by  the  author  himself 

Prof.  H  A.  Stirface,  Economic  State  Zo- 
ologist, of  Harrisburg.  gave  the  address  of 
welcome  to  the  city,  and  before  closing  re- 
ferred to  the  benefits  derived  from  member- 
ship in  the  Association.  Some,  he  said,  com- 
plained because  they  had  never  gotten  any 
thing  out  of  the  organization,  'The  trouble 
was,  too  many  expected  a  direct  benefit  to 
themselves.  As  in  the  case  of  fire  insurance, 
perhaps  only  one  man  out  of  a  large  num- 
ber would  get  back  his  money,  and  yet  no 
one  would  think  of  going  without  insurance. 
He  urged  that  every  one  become  a  member 
of  the  National,  not  only  for  the  direct  ben- 
efit he  might  or  might  not  secure,  but  be- 
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cause  of  the  great  good  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole 

At  this  time  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Professor  Martin,  of  the  Division  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  of  Pennsylvania,  had  ex- 
pressf'd  a  willingness  to  make  bee-keeping  a 
subject  for  discussion  at  the  institutes  Soon 
after,  the  gentleman  himself  came  into  the 
room,  when  he  was  introduced  by  Professor 
Surface.  The  former  showed  that  he  was 
interested  in  bee  culture  by  stating  that  he 
had  requested  the  State  Bee  keepers'  Associ- 
ation to  name  persons  who  would  be  able  to 
give  talks  on  bees  before  the  farmers  ;  that 
the  State  had  already  eight  si)eakers  who 
took  up  the  general  subject  of  bee  culture  at 
the  institutes.  So  far  as  the  Division  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania  was 
concerned,  it  was  glad  to  join  with  the  >Ja- 
tional  Bee-keepers'  Association  and  the  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association  in  making  bee  cul- 
ture more  prominent  than  ever. 

BEES   AND   HORTICULTURE. 

This  subject  was  handled  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  In- 
stead of  taking  up  the  old  hackneyed  line  of 
discussion  as  to  whether  bees  benefited  the 
orchardist  in  helping  to  pollenate  the  blos- 
soms of  the  fruit,  trees,  he  preferred  to  take 
up  an  entirely  different  line  of  thought;  but 
before  doing  so  he  took  occasion  to  state 
that  the  fniit-men  generally  agreed  that  the 
bees  performed  a  very  valuable  service  in 
pollenating  their  trees  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  that  many  of  them  now  were  in- 
viting bee-keepers  to  plant  a  few  hives  in 
their  orchards.  But  the  line  of  discussion 
that  he  would  take  up  he  put  under  three 
heads — 1.  'The  relation  of  bees  to  the  ripe 
fruit;"  3.  "Do  bees  scatter  the  pear-blight 
among  the  pear-orchards?  "3  "  Does  spray- 
ing the  trees  kill  bees?  "  Under  point  No.  1 
he  had  conducted  a  number  of  experiments, 
among  which  was  putting  a  plate  of  plums 
on  top  of  a  strong  colony;  two  of  the  plums 
were  sound,  but  soft  and  ripe;  two  slightly 
puncturtni,  and  two  partly  rotted.  After 
two  months'  time  he  took  the  fruit  off  the 
hive  and  brought  it  into  the  convention 
room.  An  examination  showed  that  the 
rotted  anil  broken  fruit  had  been  eaten  by 
the  bees  to  an  extent  that  the  soft  pulpy 
portion  had  been  ccmsiderably  reduced.  The 
sound  fruit  showed  no  injury  whatever,  and 
simply  dried.  He  gave  this  as  an  instance 
to  show  that,  if  bees  could  have  cut  through 
the  skin  of  the  sound  fruit  they  would  have 
done  so,  as  they  had  in  the  case  of  the  part- 
ly rotted  ami  broken  fruit.  In  addition,  he 
could  see  no  evidence  that  bees  had  ever 
punctured  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  although 
we  must  admit,  he  said,  that  fruit  cut  or 
broken  by  insects  or  biids  would  be  visited 
by  the  bees,  anci  sometimes  to  an  extent  that 
vvould  cause  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
orchardist. 

Point  No  2  "Do  bees  carry  pear-blight?" 
He  thought  they  might  do  so,  but  he  was 
certain  that  there  were  other  agencies  that 
would  scatter  the  blight,  it  was  his  opinion 
that,  if  all  the  bees  were  removed  from  the 


vicinity  of    the    orchard,    the    blight  would 
continue  as  before. 

Third  point,  "Does  spraying  kill  the  bees?" 
He  thought  altogether  too  much  ado  had 
been  made  about  this  alleged  destruction. 
In  the  first  place,  the  intelligent  and  up-to- 
date  orchardist  does  not  now  spray  (because 
he  knows  better)  during  the  time  that  trees 
are  in  bloom.  He  went  on  to  show  that, 
while  they  were  in  full  flower,  the  spraying 
mixtures  were  very  destructive  to  the  blos- 
soms. In  the  second  place,  many  of  them 
were  entirely  harmless  to  the  bees,  and,  even 
if  they  were  applied  during  the  blooming 
time,  no  harm  could  come.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  certain  of  the  arsenical  poi- 
sons would  kill  the  bees;  but  as  these  were 
not  applied  during  blooming  time  they  would 
do  no  damage.  Lime-sulphur  wash,  which 
is  now  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
treatment  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  would  not 
kill  bees.  This  liquid  he  had  repeatedly 
sprayed  upon  the  hives  and  bushes  near 
them,  but  in  no  case  were  any  bees  killed. 
IJut  where  the  fluid  was  thrown  directly  on 
to  the  bees  it  might  and  probably  would  de- 
stroy them. 

At  the  close  of  this  excellent  address  Mr. 
Hershiser  wished  to  put  Professor  Surface 
more  strongly  on  record.  As  the  report 
was  being  taken  down  in  shorthand,  and 
would  be  quoted  largely,  he  wished  to  know 
what  Professor  Surface  had  to  say  about  the 
bees  as  pollenators  of  orchards  Professor 
Sui'face  thought  there  could  be  no  question 
on  that  point.  They  were  of  immense  ben- 
efit to  the  fruit-men  While  they  were  not 
valuable  alike  to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  there 
were  certain  kinds  where  they  performed  a 
very  essential  service. 

Mr.  Holtermann  then  brought  out  the 
point  that  large  numbers  of  bees  were  often 
killed  because  they  would  appropriate  the 
poisonous  spraving-iiquids,  even  when  the 
trees  were  sprayed  out  of  bloom.  He  gave 
as  a  reason  f(jr  this  that  many  bee-keepers 
were  short-sighted  enough  not  to  place  in 
the  bee-yard  plenty  of  water  where  bees 
could  easily  get  it  without  going  any  great 
distance.  Professor  Surface  admitted  that, 
where  they  did  not  have  enough  water  to 
carry  on  brood-rearing,  there  might  be  some 
losses  in  this  way. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed,  it 
was  very  clearly  shown  that  bees  need  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and,  further,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  they  can  get  water  half  a  mile 
or  a  mile  away —they  ought  to  have  it  close 
to  the  hives;  and  it  should  be  there  continu- 
ously while  the  bees  can  Qy,  as,  whenever 
short  of  water,  they  will  always  go  to  these 
watering  places. 

Some  (me  asked  if  a  running  stream  pass- 
ing through  the  apiary  would  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  Holtermann  replied  that  it  ought  to  be 
still  water,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  it 
shcmld  be  >tagn;int;  but  to  this  several  de- 
murred. Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  place 
warm  water  where  the  bees  could  get  to  it, 
espe  iaily  in  the  colder  weather, 
in  referring  to  the  value  of  bees  as  pollen- 
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ators,  Mr.  France  referred  to  one  A.  D. 
Barnes,  one  of  the  most  extensive  fruit- 
growers of  Wisconsin,  who  offered  to  fur- 
nish room  and  a  building  at  each  one  of  his 
orchards  to  a  bee-man  who  would  put  a  few 
hives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees.  He  stated 
that  a  large  numljer  of  fruit  men  were  be- 
ginning to  find  that  it  was  to  their  distinct 
advantage  to  do  this. 

PLURALITY   OF   QUEENS. 

At  this  point  a  very  valuable  and  suggest- 
ive paper  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexan- 
der, of  New  York.  It  was  brief  and  to  the 
point,  calculated  to  draw  out  discussion, 
which  it  did  in  a  most  admirable  manner. 
He  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  plurality 
of  queens  in  a  hive;  that  we  had  already 
made  a  good  start  toward  the  successful 
handling  of  them.  One  could  thus  keep  a 
good  supply  of  queens  on  hand,  secure 
strong  colonies,  and  supersede  at  any  time. 

He  also  referred  to  the  advantage  of  un- 
capping the  combs  and  feeding  honey  back 
again  to  the  brood-nest  in  the  spring,  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  brood-rearing. 
But  this  question  he  has  already  covered  in 
these  columns,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to 
give  his  line  of  argument  at  this  time. 

He  had  tried  a  gasoline-engine  for  running 
a  large  eight-frame  extractor,  and  expressed 
himself  as  believing  this  was  the  coming  way 
of  taking  off  a  large  quantity  of  honey. 

He  thought  that  the  subject  of  keeping 
more  bees  in  a  large  apiary  was  coming 
more  and  more  into  prominence.  At  one 
time  he  was  almost  the  sole  advocate  of  it; 
but  judging  from  his  correspondence  there 
must  be  quite  a  number  of  bee-keepers  who 
were  gradually  working  into  the  scheme  of 
using  fewer  yards  and  more  bees  to  the  yard. 
He  spoke  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  lo- 
cality: of  the  large  amount  of  honey  that  he 
secured  from  buckwheat,  goldenrod,  and  aster. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed, 
goldenrod  as  a  honey-plant  was  discussed 
first.  Some  one  asked  for  reports.  A  few 
found  that  it  did  not  yield  any  honey,  while 
others  secured  considerable  from  it.  Some 
question  then  arose  as  to  whether  golden- 
rod was  a  dark  honey  or  not.  Mr.  O.  L. 
Hershiser  held  that  it  was  not  dark  unless  it 
had  buckwheat  in  it.  As  both  bloom  sim- 
ultaneously in  many  localities  there  was  apt 
to  be  considerable  buckwheat  in  it.  Others, 
not  in  the  buckwheat  country,  testified  that 
goldenrod  was  a  light  honey. 

At  this  time  some  discussion  arose  as  to 
the  different  honey-plants — what  they  were, 
and  whether  they  yielded  honey,  and  under 
what  conditions.  Prof.  Surface  offered  the 
suggestion  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
work  in  connection  with  the  State  and  fed- 
eral governments,  to  have  a  botanist  or  bot- 
anists appointed,  who  were  to  name,  for 
members  of  the  National  Association,  honey- 
plants  that  might  be  sent  in.  A  committee 
was  duly  appointed;  and  probably  some- 
thing along  this  line  will  be  announced  later. 

At  the  next  session,  or  the  following  after- 
noon, the  subject  of  plurality  of  queens,  as 
introduced   in   Mr.    Alexander's   paper,  re- 


ceived a  spirited  discussion.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  give  all  that  was  said,  any  more 
than  to  state  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  two  or  more  queens, 
each  one  separated  by  perforated  zinc  from 
every  other  queen,  could  be  kept  in  one  col- 
ony of  bees  so  long  as  there  was  general 
prosperity  in  the  hive;  but  when  a  dearth 
of  honey  came  on,  there  seemed  to  be  a  feel- 
ing that  all  the  queens  would  disappear  ex- 
cept one.  Two  or  three  reported  they  made 
a  success  of  the  two-queen  system.  Among 
them  was  Mr.  E.  E.  Pressler,  of  Williams- 
port,  Pa.  He,  like  Mr.  Alexander,  had  made 
a  success  of  it,  and  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  the  system  work  without  the  use  of 
even  perforated  zinc,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
test  the  principle  this  past  summer,  owing  to 
an  affliction  of  the  eyesight;  but  he  thought 
there  was  great  possibility  along  that  line. 
But  the  majority  of  those  present  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
was  practicable  to  run  two  queens  to  a  hive, 
providing  they  were  separated  by  perforated 
zinc. 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Green,  had  been  very  busy,  and  therefore 
was  unable  to  prepare  a  program.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  formally  nom- 
inated to  succeed  himself,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers present  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  force 
upon  him  a  duty  that  he  would  probably 
have  declined  if  he  were  present  and  knew 
that  he  had  been  nominated.  Mr.  R.  F.  Hol- 
termann,  therefore,  introduced  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
feel  that,  owing  to  the  very  many  duties  of  their 
present  secretary,  Mr  J.  A  Green,  and  his  inability 
to  attend  to  those  duties  properly,  this  position 
should  not  be  forced  upon  him  for  another  year;  that 
we  take  this  action  with  resrret.  realizing  that,  if 
other  duties  would  permit,  Mr.  Green  would  make  an 
able  and  capable  secretary. 

It  is  further  resolved,  that,  while  we  would  in  no 
way  seek  to  dictate  to  any  member  how  to  vote,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  we  would  recommend 
that,  at  the  coming  election,  Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser.  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  receive  the  undivided  support  of  the 
Association.* 

As  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
get  this  i;^solution  before  the  general  mem- 
bership before  the  next  election,  the  editor 
of  Gleanings  was  requested  to  place  it  in 
his  next  issue.  While  this  resolution  is 
nothing  more  than  a  recommendation,  yet 
it  is  a  suggestion  to  the  membership  at  large. 
We  were  also  requested  to  announce  that 
the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  in  their  Convention  which 
was  held  just  before  the  National,  introduced 
the  name  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  for  Director 
from  Pennsylvania.  It  was  felt  that  the 
great  Keystone  State  had  no  representation, 
and  it  was  no  more  than  fair  and  right  that 
it  should  have  a  Director.  As  there  are  three 
whose  terms  of  office  expire,  the  member- 
ship will  now  be  at  liberty  to  act  according- 
ly. We  will,  if  our  space  permits,  continue 
the  National  report  in  our  next  issue. 

*A  copy  of  this  was  sent  to  Mr.  Green;  and  just  as 
we  go  to  press  we  have  received  a  telegram  reading: 
"I  withdraw;  could  not  serve  if  elected. 

"J.  A.  Gbeen." 
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UNQUEENING,    WHEN   AND   HOW   DONE. 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  I  wish  to  have  a  talk  with 
you  about  unqueening,  or  taking  the  queen 
away  from  colonies  of  bees." 

"But  you  are  not  wanting  to  take  the 
queens  from  any  of  your  colonies  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  are  you?  " 

"No;  but  I  tried  the  plan  in  a  limited  way 
last  summer,  and  have  been  very  enthusiastic 
over  it.  A  bee-keeper  who  knows  you,  told 
me  you  had  two  plans  of  unqueening,  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  work  with  them. 
When  do  you  begin  the  work?  " 

"About  fifteen  days  before  the  expected 
honey-harvest." 

"Why  that  jiumber  of  days?  " 

"  So  that  the  young  queen  may  commence 
to  lay  a  day  or  two  after  the  honey-tiow  is 
on." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  the  old  queen? " 

"1  kill  her  or  form  a  nucleus  with  her  and 
one  comb  of  bees  and  brood,  just  in  accord 
with  which  seems  the  most  profitable  to  me." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  nucleus?"    - 

"Use  it  for  taking  an  occasional  qmen 
from  to  replace  poor  queens,  or  from  which 
to  get  an  occasional  queen  at  any  time  of 
emergency  when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
have  a  queen  at  once.  No  bee  keeper  should 
attempt  to  keep  bees  without  running  one 
nucleus  to  about  every  twenty-five  colonies 
he  may  have  in  his  apiary.  If  queens  are 
not  needed,  these  nuclei  will  build  a  frame 
of  worker  comb  every  week  or  so  during  the 
summer  months,  and  thus  add  much  value  to 
the  sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

' '  I  see.  What  further  do  you  do  with  the 
colony  now  made  queenless?" 

"Ten  days  later  all  queen-cells  are  cut, 
and  a  ripe  queen- cell,  from  my  very  best 
comb-honey  queen,  is  given,  and.  that  ends 
the  matter,  unless  by  outside  diagnosis  I  mis- 
trust this  young  queen  is  lost  or  fails  to  be- 
come a  perfect  mother." 

"If  you  mistrust  the  queen  is  lost,  what 
then?" 

"The  hive  is  opened;  and  if  no  eggs  or  lar- 
v:t'  are  found,  a  queen  from  the  nucleus  is 
given." 

"Ah!  I  now  see  something  of  the  value  of 
that  nucleus.  I  could  have  saved  quite  a 
considerable  the  past  season  if  I  could  have 
had  queens  for  three  or  four  colonies  which 
I  found  queenless  just  in  the  height  of  the 
honey-flow.  But  do  the  bees  not  swarm  out 
with  the  queen  when  she  goes  out  to  meet 
the  drones? " 

"Some  claim  that  they  do  so;  but  with  me 
no  such  trouble  has  occurred  during  the 
past." 


"  What  about  the  other  plan?  " 

"The  other  plan  uses  the  old  queen;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  queen  is  not  killed  nor  taken 
from  the  hive." 

"  Do  you  begin  about  the  same  time  as 
with  the  first? " 

"Not  quite  as  soon.  With  this  plan  I  wait 
till  about  five  days  before  the  expected  har- 
vest, when  the  queen  is  caught  and  caged, 
the  cage  containing  her  being  placed  just  on 
top  of  the  bottom- bar  to  a  central  frame  in 
the  hive,  near  the  entrance  end." 

"Why  do  you  place  her  and  the  cage 
thus?" 

"Because  I  find  that,  when  she  is  at  this 
point,  the  bees  as  a  rule  work  right  along  the 
same,  or  nearly  so,  as  they  would  if  the  queen 
had  her  liberty.  In  other  words,  when  I  cage 
a  queen  and  put  the  cage  near  the  top  of  the 
brood-chamber  the  bees  seem  to  feel  as  if 
they  were  queenless,  start  queen-cells  at  once, 
or  as  soon  as  they  would  if  the  queen  were 
taken  from  the  hive,  and  lack  in  energy  about 
working,  very  much  the  same  as  a  queenless 
colony  does.  But  cage  her  near  the  entrance, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  work  goes 
right  along,  often  without  any  queen-cells 
being  started  at  all." 

"That  is  a  point  worth  knowing,  certain- 
ly.    But  what  next  after  caging  the  queen?  " 

"I  wait  ten  days,  then  open  the  hive,  cut 
the  cells,  if  any  are  found,  when  the  stopper 
to  the  cage  is  removed  and  replaced  with  one 
having  about  two  inches  of  queen-candy  in 
it." 

"Why  that  much  candy?  " 

"This  amount  requires  about  two  to  three 
days  for  the  bees  to  eat  through  it  so  as  to 
liberate  the  queen,  thus  keeping  them  with- 
out a  laying  queen  for  about  fifteen  days." 

"But  ten  and  two  or  three  does  not  make 
fifteen  days,  does  it?  " 

"No;  but  I  said  without  a  laying  queen. 
A  queen  just  from  a  cage  does  not  begin  to 
lay  at  once,  or  immediately  upon  her  release 
from  her  imprisonment.  She  has  to  be  fed 
prepared  food  for  about  two  days  before  she 
begins  to  lay  very  much." 

"That  is  something  I  had  not  thought 
about,  but  presume  you  may  be  correct  in 
the  matter.  But  does  not  this  week  or  ten 
days  of  honey  harvest,  when  no  eggs  are  be- 
ing laid  in  the  cells,  cause  the  brood-cham- 
ber to  become  filled  with  honey?  " 

"To  no  great  amount,  where  the  queen  is 
caged  near  the  entrance,  for  the  bees  are  at 
work  in  the  sections  all  the  while,  very  near- 
ly the  same  as  would  be  the  case  did  the 
queen  have  her  liberty.  And  this  way  seems 
to  work  fully  as  well  as  the  first  regai'ding 
the  prevention  of  swarming;  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  presence  of  the  queen  thus  caged 
in  the  hive  gives  all  the  energy  to  the  bees 
ever  obtainetl  under  any  circumstances  where 
the  old  queen  remains  in  the  hive  during  the 
swarming  season." 

"But  does  not  such  a  liberating  of  the 
queen  just  at  this  time  in  the  harvest  result 
in  a  whole  lot  of  bi'ood-feeding  when  the 
honey-harvest  is  at  its  height?  " 

"All  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  are  gener- 
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ally  matured.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion?" 

"Because  I  am  against  much  brood-feed- 
ing when  the  harvest  is  at  its  best.  It  takes 
too  much  of  our  surplus  crop." 

"All  of  my  past  experience  says  that  for 
energy,  and  a  great  rush  of  honey  to  the  sec- 
tions, give  me  the  colony  whose  queen  be- 
gins to  lay  right  in  the  height  of  the  honey- 
tiow,  when  said  colony  has  been  without  a 
laying  queen  for  about  two  weeks.  I  claim 
that  this  extra  energy  gives  far  more  honey 
in  the  sections,  besides  feeding  the  brood, 
than  can  be  gotten  by  any  other  plan  where 
there  is  no  brood  to  feed  after  any  colony 
has  been  without  a  laying  queen  from  two  to 
three  weeks." 

"Well,  I  did  not  think  so,  but  I  will  try  it 
next  summer." 

"I  would  advise  you  not  to  run  wild  over 
these  or  any  other  plans  you  have  not  tried; 
but  just  try  the  thing  on  three  or  four  colo- 
nies; and  then,  if  you  are  pleased,  try  it  more 
extensively  the  next  year;  and  then,  if  fully 
convinced,  use  the  whole  apiary  in  the  suc- 
cessful way  till  something  which  outrivals 
the  plans  you  are  using  turns  up.  Then  go 
slow  again,  and  in  this  way  you  are  always 
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DOING   THE   FAIRS   WITH   BEE   EXHIBITS. 

This  has  been  my  hobby  for  years,  but  I 
Tiave  broken  it  only  well  enough  to  ride  it 
this  year.  Bee-keepers'  exhibits  at  fairs  are 
very  profitable  to  the  bee-keepers,  and  are 
great  educators  to  the  general  public.  Here 
it  is  that  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  and  to  see  many  things  pertaining  to 
bee-keeping.  Then  the  honey  in  the  comb 
and  glass  makes  many  a  spectator's  mouth 
"water"  —  we've  heard  the  expression  hun- 
dreds of  times. 

We  have  just  been  at  the  State  Fair  at  Dal- 
las, and  are  now  at  the  International  Fair  at 
San  Antonio,  with  an  exhibit  of  the  Texas 
Bee-keepers'  Association.  Besides  the  bee- 
keepers' exhibit  of  bees,  honey,  wax,  etc.,  we 
have  a  large  wire-cloth  cage  in  which  daily 
demonstrations  are  made  in  handling  bees. 
This  is  a  great  drawing  card.  The  results  of 
such  exhibits  will  be  profitable  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

The  matter  of  bee-keepers'  exhibits  has 
been  made  a  permanent  one  of  the  Texas 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  a  general  pre- 
mium list  that  will  be  suited  for  the  purpose 
has  been  adopted,  which  is  in  effect  now  at 
the  Dallas  and  the  San  Antonio  Fairs,  and  is 
also  used  at  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  associ- 
ation at  its  annual  meetings.     The  amount 


of  premiums  is  the  same  at  each  of  the  three 
places,  and  are  well  worth  working  for.  I 
will  give  a  copy  of  it  here,  and  should  like 
to  ask  every  reader  who  is  interested  in  this 
matter  to  keep  this  page  for  future  reference. 
Mark  the  number  of  this  page  somewhere  on 
the  wall  or  in  your  reference-book. 

BEE  AND  HONEY  DEPARTMENT— CLASS  A. 

Golden  Italian  beesandqueen  In  single-comb  obser- 
vatory hives 85.00  S3. 00 

Three-banded   Italian  bees  and    queen   In  single- 
comb  observatory  hive 6.00  3.00 

Carniolan  bees  and  queens  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hives 5.00  3.00 

Caucasian  bees  and  queens  In  single-comb  observa- 
tory hives 5.00  3.00 

Cyprian  bees  and  queens  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hives. 5.00  3.00 

Holv  Laud  bees  and  queens  In  single-comb  observ- 
atory hive 5.00  3.00 

Banat  bees  and  queen  In  single-comb  observatory 

hive 5.00  3.00 

Black  queen  and  bees  in  single-comb  observatory 

hive 5.00  3.00 

Best  display  of  bumble-bees 5.00  3.00 

Best  display  of  ground  bees 5.00  3.00 

Best  and  largest  display  of  bees  of  various  races  In 

observatory  hives 10.00  6.00 

Best  and  largest  display  of  queens  of  various  races 

in  mailing-cages 5.00  3.00 

Best  case  of  white  section  comb  honey,  12  lbs.  or 

more 5.00  3.00 

Best  case  of  light-amber  section  comb  honey 5.00  3.00 

Best  and  largest  display  of  section  comb  honey 5.00  3.00 

Best  display  of  special  designs  of  comb  honey.. 5.00  3.00 

Best  12  lbs.  frlctlon-top  pail  white  bulk  comb  honey  3.00  2.00 

Best  6  lbs.  friction-top  pall  white  bulk  comb  honey  3.00  2.00 

Best  3  lbs.  frlctlon-top  pail  white  bulk  comb  honey  3.00  2.00 

Best  display  of  bulk  comb  honey 5.00  3.00 

Best  dozen  jars  white  extracted  honey 3.00  2.00 

Best  dozen  jars  light-amber  extracted  honey 3.00  2.00 

Best  display  extracted  honey,  granulated  form 5.00  3.00 

Best  sample  cake  of  bright  yellow  beeswax,  not 

les»than21bs 5.00  3,00 

Best  and  largest  display  of  beeswax 5.00  3.00 

Best  display  in  special  designs  in  beeswax 5.00  3.00 

Best  display  of  fruit  preserved  in  honey 5.00  3.00 

Best  honey  vinegar 3.00  2.00 

Best  Instructive  display  in  apiarian  products  and 

of  the  various  uses  made  of  honey  and  beeswax.  20.00  10.00 
Best  and  largest  display  of  bee-keepers'  supplies.. Diploma. 
Best  collection  of    Texas   honey-yielding  plants, 

pressed  and  mounted. 5.00  3.00 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  above  may  be  addressed  to  me 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  exhibits,  and  secretary  of 
the  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Louis  Scholl. 


SUPERSEDURE   OF   QUEENS. 

There  has  always  been  a  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  we  could  leave  it  to  the  bees  to  su- 
persede their  queens  at  the  proper  time.  Ar- 
guments both  pro  and  con  have  been  many; 
but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
pay,  and  pay  big,  for  the  apiarist  to  look  aft- 
er this  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  bees.  My 
experience  is  that  the  bees  will  tolerate  old 
queens  in  their  hives  longer  than  is  profitable 
for  their  owner.  Too  often  the  queens  get 
so  old  and  feeble  that  the  colony  dwindles 
down  to  a  mere  nucleus  before  it  gets  a  new 
queen  and  will  require  a  long  time  to  recov- 
er, if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  bee-keeper. 
In  one  of  my  apiaries  of  42  colonies  the  fail- 
ure to  look  after  and  replace  the  old  worth- 
less queens  at  the  proper  time  resulted  in  de- 
creasing the  number  to  34  in  one  season,  and 
then  to  26  during  the  one  following.  At  this 
rate  it  would  not  take  very  long  to  have  a 
beeless  yard. 

This  danger  is  greater  during  poor  seasons 
than  in  more  favorable  ones;  and  where  bees 
do  not  swarm  it  is  also  much  greater.  If  the 
colonies  swarm,  a  new  queen  takes  the  place 
of  an  old  one;  and  this  accounts  largely  for 
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the  rapid  dying-out,  sometimes,  of  an  apiary 
that  has  been  neglected,  or  an  apiary  in 
which  the  colonies  will  remain  in  good  con- 
dition for  many  years.  In  the  first,  a  few 
poor  seasons  and  no  swarming  leaves  the  old 
queens  in  the  hives,  and  the  colonies  soon 
give  way  in  a  few  years.  In  the  latter,  dur- 
ing sevei'al  favorable  years,  during  which  the 
bees  have  been  left  to  swarm,  and  go  to  the 
woods,  new  queens  have  kept  the  colonies  up. 

I  believe  in  requeening  with  good  young 
queens,  yet  not  in  a  wholesale  way.  Every 
fall  is  entirely  too  often  to  requeen  every  col- 
ony; and  even  to  do  this  every  two  years  is  too 
much,  as  I  have  had  many  queens  do  excel- 
lent work  in  their  third  year.  Whenever  a 
queen  fails  to  do  good  work  she  ought  to  be 
superseded,  and  this  can  be  done  at  any  time; 
however,  I  prefer  to  do  all  requeening  im- 
mediately after  our  honey  harvest.  This  is 
when  queens  can  be  obtained  easily  and  at 
a  very  low  price  from  reliable  queen-raisers. 

The  exclusive  honey-producer,  during  the 
rush,  has  not  the  time  to  raise  the  best  queens; 
his  tinae  is  too  valuable  during  the  honey- 
fiow,  and  after  that  he  is  occupied  with  prof- 
itably marketing  his  crop.  So  it  has  been 
easier  for  me  to  get  my  queens  annually  by 
the  hundred  from  a  competent  queen-raiser, 
and  requeen  all  colonies  having  poor  queens. 
Herewith  I  am  giving  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Sueltenfuss  right  along  this  subject.  Be- 
sides, it  contains  some  other  notes. 

I  am  in  a  bad  fix  this  fall  with  some  of  my 
queens,  as  they  are  too  old  —  some  two,  some  three 
years  old.  I  should  have  killed  them  just  after 
the  honev-flow,  and  let  the  bees  requeen  them- 
selves. Only  a  few  colonies  superseded  their  queens 
themselves  One  of  these  1  just  looked  into  when 
it  had  nearly  ripe  supersedure  cells.  On  seeing 
this  I  took  out  the  old  queen,  which  had  been  a 
good  one,  went  to  another  colony  which  also  had 
an  old  but  undesirable  queen  of  the  fall  of  1904,  I 
quietly  picked  her  off  the  comb,  killed  her,  and 
placed  the  first  one  in  her  place.  The  bees  took  kind- 
ly to  her,  but  superseded  her  after  a  few  weeks,  as  she 
was  very  feeble.  But  that  was  just  what  I  wanted. 
Last  year  I  did  this  twice  over  with  an  old  queen, 
and  I  had  the  intention  of  practicing  it  more  exten- 
sively this  season;  but  the  honey-flow  was  cut  off  so 
short  here  the  first  week  in  July  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  do  it,  on  account  of  robbing;  and  when 
there  is  no  honey  coming  in.  the  bees  are  much  less 
disposed  to  accept  a  strange  queen  kindly.  That  is 
the  reason  I  have  the  old  queen  on  hand  now;  and 
another  obstacle  was  the  robber-flies  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. I  have  a  suspicion  that  they  caught  two  young 
queens  which  were  lost  when  they  were  out  to  mate. 
Robber-flies  can  often  be  seen  on  the  hive  covers 
watching  tbeir  chance.  A  good  way  to  kill  them  is 
to  take  a  light  piece  of  lath,  about  18  inches  long  and 
1  to  Wi  inches  wide,  and  quietly  but  quickly  hit  them 
on  the  head.  They  can  easily  be  approached,  as  they 
are  very  bold  and  saucy.  By  the  way,  the  large  black 
or  gray  rouber-flies  also  catch  the  large  brown  wasps 
(those  that  build  their  paper  nests  in  trees).  I  saw 
one  with  a  wasp  myself.  Robber-flies  are  a  menace  to 
young  queens  here  every  summer.  The  first  few  years 
I  had  bees  I  thought  birds  were  to  blame,  but  I  know 
better  now. 

I  could  buy  queens,  but  they  cost  money;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  buy  a  few  to  replace  the  oldest 
and  most  undesirable.  I  didn't  see  any  drones,  so  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  let  the  bees  requeen  them- 
s  Iv  s  now.  I  have  one  colony  with  a  virgin  queen. 
I  am  wondering  whether  she  will  be  able  to  mate 
yet  or  has  mated.  I  looked  into  the  hive  to-day  and 
found  her  too.  She  was  very  quiet,  but  not  laying. 
She  had  not  the  appearance  yet  of  a  laying  queen. 
Perhaps  she  mated  yesterday.  I  will  find  out  in  a  few 
days.  I  have  found  so  far  that  it  is  poor  business  pol- 
icy to  let  the  bees  do  their  own  superseding. 

I  found  out  something  this  year  in  connection  with 


the  clipped-wing  plan.  One  afternoon  four  swarms 
came  out,  and  all  went  into  one  hive  That  was  af  er 
the  first  extracting,  and  I  had  no  idea  they  would  get 
the  swarming  fever.  The  assertion  is  made  by  some 
that  bees  will  supersede  their  queen  if  one  of  her 
legs  is  cut  off.  Well,  last  year  I  cut  off  a  leg  of  an  old 
queen,  and  the  bees  promptly  superseded  her ;  and 
this  year  I  practiced  it  on  two  old  queens,  but  the  old 
ladies  are  still  on  hand.  The  colony  last  year  was  yel- 
low Italians,  three-banded.  Those  two  this  year  are 
bUck  hybrids.  Otto  Sueltenfoss. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 


POSITION  OP  HONEY  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  BROOD-NEST. 


Does  a  Normal   Colony  Ever  Store  Honey 
Below  the  Brood? 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


I  notice  that  the  Straw  man,  p.  948,  takes 
exception  to  my  statement,  page  899,  that 
bees  always  store  honey  at  the  sides  of  and 
above  the  brood,  but  never  below  it.  Of 
course,  this  statement  has  reference  to  bees 
in  a  normal  state  unrestricted  by  the  hand 
of  man.  Nor  did  I  intend  to  convey  the 
idea  that  honey  would  always  be  found  at 
the  sides  of  the  brood  and  along  the  top-bars 
of  brood-frames,  for  this  is  a  matter  that  is 
governed  by  the  extent  of  the  honey-flow, 
the  amount  of  super  room,  the  prolificness 
of  the  queen,  and,  I  might  add,  the  race  of 
bees;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the 
Italian  bees  are  more  inclined  to  store  honey 
in  the  brood-chamber  than  the  blacks.  It  is 
true  that  a  prolific  queen  will  often  fill  the 
outside  combs  of  an  eight  or  even  a  ten  frame 
hive  with  brood  in  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season;  however,  if  there  is  any  honey  in  the 
brood-apartment  it  will  be  at  the  sides  and 
above  the  brood  and  not  below  it;  and  if 
there  are  combs  below  the  brood-chamber 
not  occupied  by  the  queen  for  brood  they 
will  be  empty.  The  habit  or  instinct  of  the 
bees  to  surround  their  brood  with  honey  at 
the  top  and  sides,  working  the  brood  down- 
ward to  make  room  for  the  honey  above  as 
well  as  drawing  it  in  at  the  sides,  leaving  the 
outside  combs  for  honey,  is  more  noticeable 
in  the  sectional  hive  where  three  brood-sec- 
tions are  used,  making  a  brood-chamber  15f 
inches  deep. 

The  fact  that  bees  may  be  compelled  to 
store  honey  temporarily  below  the  brood 
proves  nothing,  and  does  not  change  the  na- 
ture or  instinct  of  the  bees;  for  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  chat  compelled  them  thus  to  store 
honey  is  removed,  such  honey  will  be  quick- 
ly removed  and  placed  above  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  brood,  even  though  it  be  capped. 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  has  been  only  a 
few  years  since  Mr.  Doolittle  practiced  plac- 
ing sections  at  the  sides  as  well  as  at  the  top 
of  the  brood-apartment  to  have  them  filled 
with  honey.  In  fact,  this  practice  was  in 
common  use  some  25  years  ago.  I  hardly 
think  Dr.  Miller  would  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  bees  in  Illinois  are  as  likely  to 
store  their  surplus  below  the  brood-apart- 
ment as  at  the  sides  and  above  it,  and  yet 
that  is  about  the  impression  one  receives 
from  reading  the  Straws  above  referred  to. 
My  statement  on  page  899  to  which  the  good 
doctor  takes  exception  is  perfectly  orthodox 
in  my  location,  and  I  suspect  that  bee  nature 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  Illinois  as  it  is  in 
Ohio. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


BEEHUNTING. 


More    Profitable  to  Cut  the  Trees  in  the 
Fall. 


BY  ELIAS  FOX. 


In  reply  to  John  R.  Lockard,  page  322  of 
the  March  1st  issue,  I  would  say  that,  unless 
his  bee-trees  are  better  supplied  with  honey 
than  most  of  them  are  here,  his  profits  (if 
any)  would  be  greater  if  he  would  cut  them 
in  the  fall,  and  it  would  also  be  much  more 
humane,  for  swarms  could  be  saved  that  other- 
wise would  perish  long  before  spring  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  stores  to  carry  them 
through. 

I  hunt  bees  for  recreation  and  to  save 
swarms  that  would  starve  if  left  in  the  tree 
and  take  a  chance  on  the  possible  profit,  and 
I  have  driven  into  the  country  in  the  fall  and 
brought  home  swarms  where  others  had  cut 
the  trees,  robbed  the  bees  of  their  honey,  and 
left  them  to  perish.  Two  years  ago  I  win- 
tered ten  swarms  that  I  took  from  trees, 
mostly  of  my  own  finding.  My  method  is 
this: 

I  have  a  box  made  of  thin  boards,  17  inches 
long,  11  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  with 
3  very  thin  boards  5  inches  wide,  slipped  in- 
side between  thin  cleats  tacked  inside  the 
ends  (wooden  combs  or  dummies),  for  the 
bees  to  cluster  on,  with  half-inch  space  at 
bottom  and  top,  so  as  not  to  crush  the  bees 
and  allow  them  free  passage.  The  cover  is 
thin  boards  with  half-inch  cleats  on  each 
side  to  slip  down  over  the  top  of  the  box, 
with  four  1^-inch  holes,  one  near  each  cor- 
ner, with  wire  screen  tacked  on  under 
one  side  to  give  plenty  of  air,  cover  fastened 
on  with  a  wire  hook  and  a  screw-eye  at  each 
end,  and  a  sti'ap  firmly  nailed  across  the  top 
for  a  handle  to  carry  it  by.  Then  I  bore  a 
1^-inch  hole  in  the  center  of  one  side  at  the 
bottom,  and  this  is  closed  with  a  little  slid- 
ing gate  that  also  has  a  l^-inch  hole  in,  cov- 
ered with  wire  screen.  This  box,  by  taking 
the  three  division-boards  out  of  the  cleats  and 
laying  them  in  one  side  of  the  box,  makes 
room  for  a  whisk-broom,  smoker,  and  honey- 
knife;  and  when  thus  packed  I  slip  it  under 
the  buggy-seat  with  my  ax  and  hunting-box, 


and  set  a  lard-can,  with  the  cover  on,  in 
front  of  the  seat,  and  hitch  up  my  team,  and 
away  I  go  to  some  place  favorable  for  bees; 
and,  after  getting  permission  from  the  land- 
owner, I  usually  put  my  team  in  his  barn 
and  feed  them,  and  away  I  go  with  hunting- 
box  to  attract  the  bees  so  I  can  trace  them; 
and  when  I  find  the  tree  I  return  to  the  bug- 
gy and  get  my  outfit  and  cut  the  tree  by  fall- 
ing it  on  to  some  small  tree  to  break  the 
force;  blow  a  little  smoke  in  at  the  entrance 
and  chop  in  two  cuts  and  split  off  one  side; 
then  I  set  my  box  on  the  log,  close  it,  and 
proceed  to  take  out  the  combs  and  brush  the 
bees  in  front  of  the  entrance  (always  making 
sure  to  get  the  queen  in ) ;  and  in  they  go.  I 
cut  the  noney  out  and  put  it  in  the  can  and 
put  the  empty  combs  and  brood  on  top  of  it 
and  put  on  the  cover  and  wait  an  hour  or  so 
for  the  flying  bees  to  get  in  the  box. 

When  1  get  home  I  fit  up  a  hive  with  hon- 
ey, cut  out  some  of  the  old  combs,  and  insert 
the  brood  in  the  combs,  jar  the  box  down  on 
the  ground,  which  loosens  the  bees  from  the 
cover  which  I  remove,  and  dump  the  bees 
in  front  of  the  hive,  and  in  they  go. 

I  have  eight  swarms  thus  taken  last  fall 
(the  last  one  Nov.  28);  all  are  apparently  in 
fine  condition  and  perfectly  contented.  Out 
of  the  eight,  only  three  had  enough  honey 
to  have  wintered  them.  I  have  had  but  one 
man  refuse  to  let  me  cut  a  tree,  for  I  usual- 
ly divide  the  honey  with  the  owner  of  the 
land. 

I  enjoy  hunting  any  and  all  kinds  of  game; 
but  there  is  a  fascination  about  bee-hunting 
that  I  find  in  no  other  kind.  I  like  to  watch 
them  as  they  cautiously  at  first  approach  the 
box;  then,  after  filling  themselves,  watch  the 
zigzag  circles  they  describe  before  they  make 
straight  away. 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 


WINTER  CASES. 


Cheap  and  Effective  Ones  Made  out  of  a 
Good  Grade  of  Manilla  or  Flour  sacking 
Paper;  Some  General  Sugffestions  on 
Outdoor  Wintering  in  Mild  Climates. 


BY   E.    R.    ROOT. 


A  year  ago  we  made  some  winter  cases  of 
a  heavy  grade  of  roofing-paper;  but  the  stock 
was  so  heavy  it  was  very  difficult  to  fold  it; 
and,  when  once  folded,  it  was  necessary  to 
rivet  it  at  the  folds.  Even  when  completed, 
the  thing  was  very  flimsy  and  it  did  not  look 
as  if  it  would  possibly  stand  more  than  one 
season's  use.  When  we  came  to  figure  on 
the  cost  of  material  and  labor  of  making,  it 
was  almost  as  much  as  a  case  made  of  f  lum- 
ber. While  the  roofing-paper  itself  was 
cheaper  than  wood  we  discovered,  somewhat 
to  our  astonishment,  that  the  labor  of  folding 
and  riveting  it  into  a  winter  case  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  when  made  of  wood. 

But  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  and 
made  repeatedly,  by  different  ones  who  have 
tested  it,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  such 
heavy  paper.    A  good  grade  of  manilla,  about 
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the  heft  and  grade  of  flour-sacking  or  any 
strong  wrapping-paper  that  can  be  obtained 
at  the  stores,  it  was  claimed,  would  make 
a  winter  case  that  is  very  cheap  and  satis- 
factory. 

We  have  accordingly  prepared  a  few  hives 
for  outdoor  wintering  in  our  yards,  and  here- 
with append  illustrations  to  show  what  we 
did.  We  first  took  several  thicknesses  of 
newspaper  long  enough  so  they  would  reach 
down  over  the  sides  and  ends.  For  a  climate 
like  this  we  would  estimate  it  would  require 


FIG.    1.- 


-KIGHT   W^AY   OF   FOLDING     THE     PA- 
PER  TO   SHED   WATER. 


about  two  inches  of  loosely  folded  paper  or 
old  grain-sacks  that  are  not  fit  for  any  other 
purpose.  A  large  square  of  manilla  paper  is 
laid  on  top  of  the  hive.  The  sides  and  ends 
are  tucked  down  and  folded  (as  one  would 
do  up  a  package),  when  they  are  tied,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1;  but  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  folding  the  paper  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  for 
then  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  folds  will 
catch  water,  resulting  in  a  leak. 

Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  oil  these 
papers  to  prevent  their  water-soaking  during 
the  winter  we  can  not  say  from  experiment; 
but  we  are  oiling  ours,  and  would  advise  oth- 
ers to  do  so. 

The  two  illustrations  do  not  show  a  large 
enough  sheet  of  paper.  It  should  be  wide 
enough  and  long  enough  so  that,  when  fold- 
ed, it  will  reach  clear  down  to  the  bottom- 
board,  leaving  just  space  at  the  entrance  for 
the  bees  to  pass  in  and  out. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  a  few  hives 
would  take  all  the  spare  newspapers  that 
could  be  found  in  any  ordinary  home;  per- 
haps, but  in  these  days  of  a  large  daily  for 
one  cent,  most  homes  will  have  a  good  sup- 
ply if  they  have  not  sold  them  to  the  paper- 
rag  man;  but  if  these  are  not  available  one 
can  go  to  the  produce-grain  dealers  and  buy 
up  old  sacking,  or  burlap  wrappings,  for  a 
very  small  sum.  This  will  be  better  than 
paper,  and,  what  is  more,  will  fold  nicely 
over  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  hives  as  well 
as  the  tops. 

The  two  illustrations  show  two  hives  pre- 
pared after  they  were  set  out  of  the  cellar  in 
the  spring,  and  did  not  have  any  paper  be- 
tween the  covering  and  the  hive  proper. 
Moreover,  the  regular  hive-cover  with  pro- 


jecting cleats  was  left  on  the  hive.  We  would 
advise  putting  on  a  thin  super  cover  for  out- 
door wintering;  then  put  on  the  two  inches 
of  sacking  or  old  newspapers,  old  quilts  or 
carpeting,  and  then  afterward  the  hood  of 
manilla  paper.  When  in  place,  put  on  the 
regular  hive-cover  to  cap  the  whole.  This 
will  help  to  make  up  the  roof  proper,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  additional  protection  to 
the  top  of  the  hive. 

This  scheme  of  wrapping  hives  with  heavy 
manilla  paper,  or  any  good  wrapping  paper 
that  will  shed  water,  is  very  easy  to  carry 
out;  and  there  should  be  no  excuse  on  the 
part  of  any  one  by  reason  of  expense  to  let 
his  bees  winter  outdoors  unprotected  when 
a  few  minutes  and  a  cent  or  two  per  hive 
will  probably  give  every  colony  cheap  and 
good  protection.  We  do  not  positively  say 
it  would,  but  we  are  relying  upon  the  reports 
of  others  who  have  tested  it.  and  say  that  it 
is  very  satisfactory.  We  have  tested  the 
same  kind  of  winter  case  made  of  heavy 
roofing-paper,  and  find  that  bees  winter  very 
nicely,  or,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  winter 
bees  well. 

In  the  colder  climates  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  a  thicker  layer  of  packing  material  be- 
tween the  paper  hood  and  the  hive.  One 
will  have  to  judge  from  his  own  climate. 

PAPER  HOODS  FOR  SPRING  PROTECTION. 

This  method  of  protecting  colonies  is  so 
very  cheap  and  effective  that,  in  our  opinion, 
one  could  use  it  to  good  advantage  on  colo- 
nies just  set  out  of  a  cellar  in  the  spring. 
The  slight  cost  would  be  more  than  made  up 
by  the  saving  in  stores,  more  brood,  and, 
consequently,  a  colony  further  advanced  for 
the  harvest.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  most 
apiarists  will  have  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  do  this. 

If  the  paper  be  not  too  heavy,  and  be  care- 
fully laid  away  in  the  flat  after  removal,  it 
might  answer  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and 
the  inner  packing  of  old  sacking  or  newspa- 
pers could  be  used  for  many  years. 


FIG.  2. — WRONG  WAY. 

We  have  tried  different  ways  of  holding 
the  folds  in  place,  but  know  nothing  better 
than  common  wool  twine  tied  in  a  bow  knot. 
The  drawing  of  the  knot  releases  the  whole 
thing.  The  hive  is  then  ready  for  examina- 
tion. 
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CELLAR  VS.    OUTDOOR  WINTERING. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  in  all  localities  sub- 
ject to  two  or  three  good  fly  days  almost  ev- 
ery month  in  the  year,  that  the  outdoor 
method  of  wintering  will  be  far  more  satis- 
factory, especially  to  the  beginner.  Cellar 
wintering  requires  ideal  conditions,  consid- 
erable skill,  and  a  climate  where  there  are 
no  fly  days  during  mid-winter.  Any  locality 
where  it  warms  up  so  the  bees  can  fly  during 
January  and  February  is  apt  to  warm  up 
the  cellar  so  as  to  cause  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  the  bees.  A  repository  that  can  not 
be  cooled  off,  and  the  bees  are  uneasy,  is  li- 
able to  cause  a  large  death  loss  before  spring, 
especially  if  this  uneasiness  occurs  cluring 
the  period  of  January-February.  Where  one 
has  a  certain  amount  of  open  winter,  this  pa- 
per method  of  protection  will,  we  believe, 
prove  to  be  cheap  and  effective;  and  even  in 
climatjs  where  outdoor  wintering  gives  fair- 
ly good  results  without  any  protection,  we 
would  say  by  all  means  use  a  paper  hood 
like  those  here  shown,  without  any  packing 
underneath.  The  cost  will  be  slight  but  the 
gain  will  be  great.  There  are  a  good  many 
localities  in  the  South,  especially  those  ex- 
posed to  strong  winds,  where  a  paper  cover- 
ing of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  be  very  ad- 
vantageous. 

While  on  this  subject  we  would  advise  for 
outdoor  wintering  that  the  entrance  be  con- 
tracted about  as  shown  in  the  illustrations; 
namely,  fx8  inches  wide  for  strong  colonies; 
for  the  medium,  f  X4  or  5  inches;  and  the 
weak  ones  correspondingly  smaller;  but  very 
weak  colonies  we  would  advise  putting  into 


the  cellar  during  the  months  of  Januai'y  and 
February  where  the  climate  is  more  or  less 
open,  and  then  setting  them  out  the  first  of 
March;  or,  better  still,  unite  the  weak  ones 
and  put  them  in  an  outyard. 


HARVESTING  SWEET-CLOVER    SEED. 


BY  A.  L.  AMOS. 


When,  in  my  enthusiasm,  I  commenced  to 
write  of  yellow  sweet  clover  as  a  honey- 
plant  it  was  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  going  into  the  seed  business;  but  so  many 
inquiries  came  to  hand  asking  if  I  could 
supply  seed  or  tell  where  it  might  be  ob- 
tained, that  I  began  to  study  whether  I 
could  not  do  something  toward  supplying 
the  demand.  I  hit  upon  a  plan  of  harvest- 
ing the  seed  in  a  small  way,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  would  do  likewise. 

I  have  the  clover  cut  with  a  mowing-ma- 
chine when  the  seed  has  partly  ripened.  I 
have  this  cutting  done  after  a  rain,  or  in 
the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  it,  as  the 
seed  does  not  shake  off  so  easily  when  wet. 
It  is  allowed  to  lie  for  a  few  days  to  finish 
ripening,  when  the  girls  and  I  "go  for  it" 
as  shown  in  the  picture. 

We  spread  the  buggy  canvas  on  the 
ground,  and  pile  on  the  clover.  We  do 
this  in  the  morning  when  it  is  wet,  and  al- 
low it  to  lie  till  late  afternoon,  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  and  yields  readily  to  the 
feet  and  sticks  of  the  young  harvesters. 
After  a  vigorous  pounding  and  tramping  we 
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THE   RESULT   AFTER  INTRODUCING   A    DRONE-LAYING   QUEEN. 


find  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  seed  on 
our  canvas.  We  sift  it  twice  and  put  it  in  a 
sack.  Our  work  with  the  clover  stretches 
over  a  week  or  more,  and  we  have  no  very 
large  quantity  then,  but  enough  to  supply 
many  bee-keepers  who  want  only  a  little  to 
try  it. 

If  one  wants  a  clover- field  to  be  good  year 
after  year  as  I  do,  I  consider  it  very  impor- 
tant to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  seed. 
If  this  is  not  done  it  sows  itself  too  thickly. 
In  harvesting  as  we  do,  there  is  always 
enough  left  to  seed  the  ground  nicely  for 
another  year. 

Comstock,  Neb. 

[While  this  may  savor  of  free  advertising 
we  are  glad  to  give  the  space,  as  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  get  nice  yellow-sweet-clover  seed.  As 
many  desire  it,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  some 
of  it.— Ed.] 


A  TESTED  BREEDER  THAT  PROVED 
TO  BE  A  DRONE  LAYING  QUEEN. 

BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 


I  have  recently  had  a  very  interesting  study 
in  queens,  which  came  about  in  this  way:  I 
wanted  a  tested  Caucasian  queen  which  I 
could  use  as  a  breeder,  as  I  wished  to  raise 
a  few  queens  for  my  own  use.  I  therefore 
sent  to  a  breeder  who  had  an  established  rep- 
utation, and  in  the  first  week  of  August  I  re- 
ceived the  queen.  She  was  to  be  one  of  "  last 
season's  crop,"  and  fully  guaranteed. 

After  introducing  her  1  noticed  that  she 
was  a  poor  layer;  but  this  I  attributed  to  her 
shyness,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  bees 
had  not  yet  ' '  taken  to  her, "  as  I  found  evi- 
dence of  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
bees  to  build  queen- cells.  When  I  found 
some  drone-brood  doing  nicely  in  cells  to 
their  liking,  I  did  not  think  any  thing  more 
of  the  matter   than    that  I  was  fortunate  in 


getting  a  batch  of  Caucasian  drones  at  a  time 
when  all  other  drones  in  the  apiary  were  be- 
ing banished  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  I  removed  this  comb  to  a  hive  where  I 
believed  the  forthcoming  Caucasian  drones 
would  be  cared  for.  There  was  now  no  comb 
in  the  hive  with  the  queen  I  am  writing  about, 
the  frames  being  tilled  with  new  foundation. 
I  did  not  open  the  hive  again  for  several 
weeks,  as  I  thought  it  was  about  time  that 
some  of  her  workers  should  be  hatching  out, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  like. 

At  this  point  I  got  a  rather  '"bad  jolt." 
There  were  no  young  workers,  but  plenty  of 
drone  brood  and  some  queen-cells.  I  thought 
she  might  have  been  superseded,  but  she  was 
not,  for  I  found  her  with  one  wing  clipped. 
There  were  some  eggs  in  the  combs.  She 
was  laying  at  random  in  two  of  them.  I 
concluded  that  the  fine  tested  queen  I  pur- 
chased was  a  first-class  drone-layer.  But 
how  did  she  become  such?  There  was  the 
rub! 

I  studied  the  matter  over,  backward  and 
forward,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  thought  she 
might  have  been  injured  in  the  mails;  that 
she  might  be  an  ancient  one,  and  that  her 
days  of  fertile  prolificness  were  spent.  Then 
I  thought  that  perhaps  the  breeder  clipped 
her  wings  before  she  was  fertilized.  This 
latter  could  not  be  so,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
sold  to  me  as  a  tested  breeder  of  "last  year's 
ci'op." 

Well,  I  took  a  photograph  of  one  of  the 
two  combs  she  was  laying  in.  I  never  saw 
one  sheet  of  comb  that  contained  at  one  time 
so  many  stages  of  comb-building.  Here  we 
have  the  undrawn  foundation— as  may  be 
seen  about  the  outer  edges,  the  cells  in  all 
stages  of  development;  the  beautifully  cap- 
ped honey,  the  capped  brood,  two  completed 
queen-cells,  and  one  unfinished  one.  The 
most  I'emarkable  feature  is  where  the  bees 
have  started  to  convert  worker-cells  into 
drone-cells,  and   have  even  been  fashioning 
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one  of  the  latter  into  a  queen-cell.  But,  strive 
as  they  would,  the  bees  were  unable  to  bring 
forth  a  single  worker,  much  less  a  queen. 

Upon  laying  the  foregoing  state  of  affairs 
before  the  breeder,  he  mailed  me  another, 
which  at  this  writing  is  going  through  the 
process  of  "introduction  "  in  another  colony. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

[This  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  exhib- 
it of  comb-building — one  of  the  best  of  which 
we  have  any  photographic  representation; 
but  the  bees  did  nothing  more  than  what  we 
would  naturally  expect  and  what  practical 
bee-keepers  have  seen  time  and  again,  where 
there  is  a  drone-layer.  Nature  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  seems  to  have  skipped  a  cog,  for 
every  thing  seems  to  be  out  of  balance;  and 
the  bees— well,  they  hardly  know  what  is  the 
matter.  Apparently  they  are  seeking  to  raise 
a  queen,  not  being  satisfied  with  what  they 
have.  Then  they  attempt  to  take  care  of  the 
drone-larvffi,  which  means  larger  cells. 
Where  there  were  no  eggs  they  built  worker 
comb  because  that  was  easier  off  the  founda- 
tion. 

A  rather  interesting  part  of  this  comb- 
building  was  the  two  queen-cells.  It  has 
been  stated  that,  where  cells  are  built  and 
completed  fromdrone-larvjw  they  will  be  very 
smooth  without  any  corrugations.  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  true  in  this  case  at  least. — 
Ed.] 


CITY  BEE  KEEPING. 


Bees  on  a  Tin  Roof. 


BY   A.    KIRCH. 

The  photo  shows  a  view  of  my  apiary. 
Honey  is  not  plentiful  here  in  Brooklyn, 
owing  to  the  great  distance  bees  have  to  tly 
to  find  something.  My  crop  amounts  t ) 
from  one  to  three  gallons  a  year  from  each 
hive.  I  have  kept  bees  since  1886.  The 
eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives  are  over  20 
years  old,  and  it  seems  they  will  last  anoth- 
er 20  years. 

It  was  owing  to  a  lack  of  room  on  a  small 
city  lot  that  I  had  to  place  the  bees  on  a 
roof.  If  there  were  any  other  way  I  would 
not  advise  anybody  to  do  so,  because  it  is 
very  hard  to  go  up  or  down  the  ladder  or 
stairs  with  large  supers,  bringing  new  col- 
onies up,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
out  of  the  way,  and  would  not  sting  any- 
body. I  formerly  kept  bees  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  but  it  is  troublesome  to  be  away 
from  the  bees  in  swarming  season,  so  I  had 
to  give  it  up.  Clipping  the  queens'  wings  I 
think  is  not  advisable  on  a  tin  roof,  because 
in  the  summer  time  the  queen  is  likely  to  be 
hurt  if  she  crawls  out  on  the  hot  tin.  My 
wife  catches  all  the  swarms  because  I  am 
not  home  in  daytime.  I  keep  down  increase 
by  uniting   the   weaker   ones  in  fall.     The 
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honey  harvest  is  small  where  the  bees  have 
to  liy  from  three  to  five  miles  to  cemeteries 
or  parks,  and  gardens    are   scarce   in  large 
cities  because  ground  is  too  valuable. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE 


ASPINWALL     N0NSWAR3IING 
HIVE. 


A  Second  Year's  Test  at  the  Vernon  Burt 
Yard;  what  One  of  the  Most  Extensive 
Bee-keepers  in  the  United  States  Thinks 
of  the  Hive.  

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 

By  referring  to  page  399  of  our  issue  for 
March  15,  this  year,  one  will  see  several  il- 
lustrations showing  the  Aspinwall  hive  after 
one  season  of  test;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
photo  at  that  time  failed  to  show  the  vital 
feature  of  the  hive — namely,  the  slatted  di- 
vider that  is  inserted  between  each  pair  of 
frames  and  sach  row  of  sections.  Mr.  Burt 
has  given  the  hive  another  severe  test  for 
another  year;  and  while  the  colony  was 
booming  at  its  height  we  took  some  more 
photographs  showing  its  external  and  inter- 
nal construction.  These  we  present  here- 
with. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Aspinwall  hive 
is  different  from  any  other  that  was  ever  in- 
vented. While  it  employs  some  well-known 
old  principles,  it  uses  one  feature  that  is  cer- 
tainly novel.  This  is  the  slatted  divider,  a 
sort  of  frame  in  which  are  mounted  a  series 
of  perpendicular  slats  |  inch  wide,  |  thick, 
ancl  f  apart.  One  of  these  dividers  is  insert- 
ed between  every  alternate  comb.  First 
there  will  be  a  divider,  then  a  comb,  then  a 
divider,  then  a  comb,  and  so  on.  The  prac- 
tical result  of  this  is  that  every  comb  is  sep- 


FIG.   1.— ASPINWALL  NON-SWARMING  HIVE. 

arated  from  its  neighbor  by  one  inch.  There 
would  be  no  need  of  having  perpendicular 
slats  bee-spaced  apart  except  that  these  must 
necessarily  be  used  to  keep  the  bees  from 
Duilding  porob  between  the  two  others.     It 


will  be  seen  that  the  brood-nest  is  broken  up 
into  a  series  of  divisions,  each  division  con- 
sisting of  one  comb  of  bees  and  brood;  but 
these  divisions  are  not  separated,  but  are 
made  homogeneous  with  the  others  by  the 
cluster  of  bees  reaching  from  one  comb  to 
the  other  between  the  slats.  Just  why  this 
splitting-up  of  the  brood-nest  should  stop 
swarming  may  not  be  entirely  clear;  but,  ap- 


FIG.  2. — ASPINWALL    HIVE  WITH    COVER    RE- 
MOVED SHOWING   POSITION  OF    „    "^*" 
FRAMES  AND  DIVIDERS. 

parently,  these  slatted  dividers  have  the  ef- 
fect of  keeping  the  bees  all  in  the  hive,  no 
matter  how  hot  the  weather,  where  they  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  swarm;  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, work  and  store  honey  in  the  supers.  . 
Last  year  and  this  year  were  rather  poor, 
but  Mr.  Burt,  in  order  to  bring  on  swarming 
conditions,  jammed  in  the  feed  day  after  day, 
to  see  if  he  could  not  force  out  a  swarm;  but 
the  bees  stayed  contentedly  at  work.  While 
this  with  one  colony  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
clusive test,  the  fact  that  he  could  not  force 
the  colony  to  swarm,  which  was  a  powerful 
one,  is  somewhat  significant. 

THE   ASPINWALL   BROOD-FRAME. 

Fig.  4  shows  at  the  top  an  Aspinwall  frame, 
and  at  the  bottom  one  of  the  slatted  divid- 
ers. One  will  notice  that  there  are  four  in- 
stead of  one  end-bar.  But  those  next  to  the 
comb  are  one  inch  wide,  or  the  same  width 
as  the  top-bar  of  the  frame,  while  the  outer 
end-bar  is  If  wide,  and  therefore  wider  than 
the  others.  The  purpose  of  these  extra  bars 
is  to  give  a  large  cluster  of  bees  around  the 
ends  of  the  combs  as  well  as  between  them. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  every  comb  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  large  amount  of  animal  heat. 
As  there  is  a  lot  of  space  inside  the  hive, 
there  is  no  need  of  the  bees  clustering  out- 
side, where  they  become  discontented  and 
finally  swarm. 

The  same  scheme  of  separating  the  sections 
above,  that  is  employed  in  the  brood-nest,  is 
used.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  slatted  di- 
viders not  only  separate  the  rows  of  sections. 
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but  act  as  separators  or  fences  at  the  same 
time. 

The  hive  proper  consists  of  only  a  frame- 
work made  of  narrow  stuff.  The  ends  are 
closed  up  by  the  end-bars  of  the  frames,  the 
same  as  in  the  Quinby  system,  while  the  two 
sides  exposed  are  covered  with  a  couple  of 
panels.  These  are  secured  in  place  by  means 
of  a  wooden  rod  inserted  in  one  of  the  holes 
shown  in  front  and  a  corresponding  hole  in 
the  rear.  See  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  Between 
the  wooden  rod  and  the  panel  there  is  in- 
serted a  wedge  which,  when  pushed  down, 
crowds  the  follower  against  the  brood-nest. 

The  framework  is  secured  together  by 
means  of  bolts;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pack- 
ing or  re-shipping,  the  hive  could  easily  be 
put  in  the  knock-down  condition  in  a  few 
minutes  by  removing  the  bolts. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  3,  the 
frames  are  suspended,  not  in  a  hive-rabbet, 
but  on  a  cross-bar  of  the  framework.  To 
provide  the  necessary  bee- space  between  the 
brood-nest  and  super,  narrow  strips  of  wood 
i  inch  wide  are  laid  just  over  the  end-bars 
at  each  end  when  the  super  is  put  in  place, 
the  extra  width  of  the  follower- boards  clos- 
ing up  the  gaps  at  the  sides. 

The  several  illustrations  will  show  the  gen- 


eral principle  of  the  hive;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  photograph,  in  order  that 
the  internal  arrangement  might  be  shown, 
the  hive  was  tipped  up,  the  back  end  resting 
upon  the  telescope  cover,  also  made  of  nar- 
row slats  and  covered  with  tin.  See  Figs.  2 
and  3.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  slatted  di- 
viders have  the  end-bars  painted  white. 
While  this  was  merely  accidental  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Burt,  it  shows  for  the  purpose  of  the 
photograph  a  sharp  dividing  line  between 
the  dividers  and  the  frames. 

As  to  the  future  of  this  hive,  we  are  mak- 
ing no  prophecies;  and  neither,  for  that  mat- 
ter, is  Mr.  Aspinwall;  indeed,  for  an  invent- 
or he  is  very  modest  in  his  estimates  of  what 
it  may  do.  He  has  tested  it  for  several  sea- 
sons with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

When  L.  E  Mercer,  of  California,  called 
upon  us  a  few  days  ago,  as  noted  in  our  last 
issue,  we  took  him  out  to  the  Burt  yard  to 
show  him  this  Aspinwall  hive.  After  we  had 
explained  the  hive  he  seemed  to  be  very 
much  pleased  with  its  construction,  and  im- 
mediately said  he  belived  that  the  principle 
was  all  right — that,  while  he  was  an  extract- 
ed-honey  producer  in  California,  if  he  were 
producing  comb  honey  in  the  Eastern  States 
he  would  be  inclined   to  adopt  this  hive  as 
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FIG.    8. — ASPINWALL   HIVK    DISSECTED. 
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FIG.    4. — BROOD-FRAME   AND   SLATTED   DIVIDER. 


soon  as  it  was  ready  for  market,  provided, 
of  course,  the  preliminary  tests  were  satis- 
factory. 

This  hive  is  not  yet  for  sale,  as  ]\lr.  Aspin- 
wall  wishes  to  test  it  carefully  before  it  is 
put  on  the  market. 


BEES  OF  CEYLON. 


BY  C.    DRIEBERG. 


You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  bee- 
keeping {albeit  in  a  small  way)  has  been 
started  in  Ceylon.  We  have,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  three  indigenous  honey-bees 
worth  mentioning. 

1.  Axns  IncUca,  the  common  bee. 

3.  jipis  dorsata,  a  large  form. 

3.  Apis  Jlorea,  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

Apis  Indica  has  for  a  long  time  been  un- 
der partial  domestication,  and  is  commonly 
induced  by  the  natives  to  build  in  i-ound 
earthenware  pots.  The  gathering  of  the  hon- 
ey is  done  after  driving  the  bees  out  with 
the  aid  of  smoke.  In  nature  these  bees  build 
in  the   hollows  of   trees.     Of  late,  attempts 


(more  or  less  successful)  have  been  made  to 
keep  them  in  frame  hives  of  suitable  dimen- 
tions,  but  the  quantity  of  honey  stored  is 
most  discouraging. 

Apis  dorsata  has  been  x-ef erred  to  as  "the 
giant  bee  of  the  East."  It  builds  truly  gi- 
gantic combs  in  the  open,  generally  depend- 
ent from  the  branch  of  forest  trees.  Mr. 
Benton  considers  these  bees  very  promising, 
both  as  honey  and  wax  producers;  but  up  to 
date  no  one  has  succeeded  in  housing  them 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  frame  hive,  and 
their  reputation  for  fierceness  has  not  favor- 
ed the  repetition  of  experiments.  The  hon- 
ey is  sought  after  as  a  medicinal  agent,  and 
collected  only  by  the  boldest  of  bee-hunters. 

Ajns  florea  is  a  gentle  bee  which  constructs 
a  delicate  white  single  comb,  generally  built 
round  the  twig  of  a  tree.  The  quality  of  the 
honey  is  perfect.  Owing  to  the  habit  of 
building  single  combs  in  tne  open,  these  bees 
can  not  be  induced  to  take  to  frame  hives. 

I  should  much  like  to  know  whether  the 
above-mentioned  apides  are  found  in  the 
Philippines,  and  whether  any  thing  has  been 
done  by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department 
to  utilize  their  produce. 
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Some  time  ago  I  heard  of  Prof.  Benton's 
intended  visit  to  your  New  Colony  (and  we 
were  hoping  to  catch  him  here  en  route),  but 
have  not  heard  of  any  results. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  Society  has 
been  interesting  itself  in  bee-keeping  in  Cey- 
lon, and  the  success  of  the  West  Indies  has 
been  a  great  incentive  to  us.  So  far,  how- 
ever, only  half  a  dozen  enthusiasts  are  per- 
sisting in  their  efforts  to  master  the  art  of 
apiculture.  The  bee  favored  by  us  is  the 
Italian — a  great  improvement  on  the  excit- 
able little  Apis  Indica;  but  under  the  new 
conditions  of  seasons,  food,  etc.,  its  naturali- 
zation must,  of  course,  take  considerable 
time. 

The  question  of  suitable  bee  pasture  is  one 
which  has  yet  to  be  settled.  Our  native  bees 
depend  chiefly  on  forest  trees  (e.  g.,  Termin- 
alia  belerica),  while  among  cultivated  plants 
the  cocoanut  palm  supplies  abundant  food 
material.  I  see  your  journal,  and  find  much 
in  it  to  interest  me. 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 


or  to  put  it  another  way  was  stung  to  death. 
The  bees,  unable  to  remove  the  carcass,  em- 
balmed it — that  is,  covered  it  over  with  pro- 
polis. The  hide  of  the  average  snake  is  so 
tough  that  it  will  resist  stings  of  bees.  Some 
years  ago  we  "experimented"  with  some 
snakes  in  connection  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Jen- 
kins. The  serpents  were  found  in  a  yard. 
We  drove  them  up  to  the  hives.  Although  the 
bees  attacked  them  with  fury  we  could  not 
see  that  the  stings  penetrated  the  horny  hide. 
The  specimen  here  shown  must  have  had  a 
vulnerable  skin. — Ed.] 


CELLAR  WINTERING. 


Colonies  Consume  More  Stores  than  Those 
Wintered  Outside. 


BY    A.    F.    EILENBERGEN. 


A  SNAKE  EMBALMED  BY  THE  BEES. 


BY  WM.    A.    SELSER. 


In  opening  up  a  colony  of  bees  we  found 
a  bottom- board  wit  a  snake  fastened  to  it. 
evidently  glued  there  by  the  bees.  I  laid 
it  aside  in 
my  hurry, 
and  did  not 
pay  much 
attention  to 
it,  but  a  pho- 
tograph was 
taken  later, 
as  shown  in 
the  engrav- 
ing. The 
snake  must 
have  enter- 
ed the  hive 
while  it  was 
inhabited  by 
the  bees,  and 
they  killed  it 
in  some  way 
and  the  n 
glued  it 
down  to  the 
bottom.  The 
view  should 
have  shown 
the  body 
raised  above 
the  board  at 
some  of  the 
points,  espe- 
cially at  Fig.  1,  indicating  that  the  snake 
was  still  writhing  when  it  was  fastened 
down. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  29. 

[The  unwritten  history  of  this  must  have 
been  somewhat  interesting,  not  to  say  tragic. 
His  snakeship  probably  crawled  into  the  en- 
trance and  there  met  a  "warm   reception;" 


In  wintering  my  bees  last  year  I  lost  one 
out  of  52,  and  that  was  my  fault  by  not  put- 
ting in  a  young  queen.  I  knew  the  queen 
was  old,  but  thought  I  would  chance  it.  I 
shall  requeen  every  year,  and  not  keep  any 
over  two  years.  I  put  nine  colonies  in  my 
cellar  to  try  it.  I  have  as  good  a  cellar  as 
can  be  found  for  the  business.  The  temper- 
ature did  not  get  lower  than  40  nor  over  48 
degrees,  with  good  fresh  air  all  the  time.  As 
for   results,  the   ones  in  the  cellar   ate   the 


A   FROPOLIZED   SNAKE   FOUND   ON   THE   BOTTOM-BOARD   OF   A   HIVE. 


most.  Not  one  of  them  came  out  as  strong 
as  those  outdoors.  The  only  benefit  I  can 
see  is  that  if  there  are  any  light  colonies  in 
the  fall  they  may  be  fed  a  little  early  if  they 
are  in  a  cellar;  whereas,  if  they  are  outside 
they  stand  a  chance  of  spring  dwindling  and 
breaking  their  cluster  oftener.  But  I  will 
not  put  any  more  in  the  cellar.  If  there  is 
an   outside   case,  plenty   of   room   for   late 
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brooding,  the  brood-chamber  arranged  so  the 
beea  can  get  to  the  honey,  and  a  good  young 
queen,  they  will  winter  outside  in  better  con- 
dition than  in  the  cellar.  I  put  one-inch 
blocks  between  the  brood- chamber  of  one 
colony  and  the  bottom-board,  so  the  wind 
went  between  the  bottom  and  frames,  and 
the  hive  is  full  of  bees  to-day.  I  let  them 
have  19  lbs.  of  honey,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
weigh  it.  Understand,  I  had  an  extra  case 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  four  thick- 
nesses of  carpet  and  one  of  burlap,  and  had 
one  frame  on  one  side  of  the  hive  with  car- 
pet instead  of  honey  or  comb.  The  fra,me 
of  carpet  collects  the  dampness.  I  wintered 
these  on  7  brood- frames  of  honey  and  dry 
comb,  16  inches  from  ground. 

You  may  think  this  is  a  queer  way,  but  it 
works  well.  Another  thing,  I  give  all  of 
them  a  large  entrance  in  winter,  just  so  mice 
can  not  get  through.  I  have  four  colonies 
up  from  the  ground  25  to  28  ft.,  and  they 
have  the  same  entrance  they  had  all  summer, 
and  larger  colonies  can  not  be  found  to-day 
in  an  eight-frame  hive  and  no  outside  case 
on  them. 

Noi-th  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


BEE-TREE  HUNTING. 


Is  it  Necessary  to  Cut  the  Trees?  a  Reply 
to  John  R.  Lockard. 


BY  RALPH  F.   FISHER. 


Friend  Lockard,  p.  322,  March  1,  made  un- 
favorable mention  of  the  sulphur  (necessari- 
ly used  in  my  practice  of  extracting  bees  and 
honey  from  trees,  etc.),  as  being  in  every 
way  primitive,  and  that  conscience  should 
prevent  any  further  destruction  by  its  fumes. 

Now,  I  use  sulphur  because  it  is  wise  to  do 
so  in  following  my  instructions,  p.  998.  A 
fully  developed  Italian  queen  is  introduced 
into  a  one-frame  nucleus;  and  as  I  wish  the 
results  to  be  all  that  is  desired  it  would  be 
downright  foolishness  to  allow  the  queen  in- 
side the  tree  one  slim  chance  of  meeting  her 
rival  outside. 

Here  1  will  say  the  queen  inside  the  tree  is 
not  likely  to  come  out  at  any  time,  as  she 
generally  clusters  with  the  last  bees  of  the 
colony,  and  gradually  starves  to  death. 
However,  if  the  hole  or  entrance  in  said  tree 
is  next  the  starving  queen  and  brood,  and 
the  cluster  already  trapped  outside  has  gone 
to  work  in  the  furnished  hive,  it  is  very  prob- 
able the  fanning  bees  before  the  hive  entrance 
and  next  to  the  Porter  escape  will  entice  the 
queen  inside  to  join  those  outside.  This  may 
happen;  and  as  a  meeting  with  the  Italian 
queen  is  to  be  avoided,  sulphur  is  used  to 
prevent  this  very  thing;  but  if  no  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  the  two  queens,  sul- 
phur can  be  dispensed  with.  As  she  will 
not  come  out  in  any  case  so  long  as  there  is 
hatching  brood  present,  the  tree  may  be  left 
fully  two  weeks  after  attaching  the  escape. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  five  or  six  weeks, 
as  mentioned  in  my  previous  article,  because 


the  brood  will  be  hatched  into  young  bees  in 
ten  to  fifteen  days;  but  as  I  have  always  had 
the  time  I  was  never  in  a  hurry. 

Friend  Lockard  considers  his  experiences 
rather  successful  with  a  fair  profit,  yet  the 
method  I  use  will  give  him  twice  the  honey 
and  three  times  the  bees,  with  one-tenth  the 
trouble  in  like  circumstances. 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 

[Mr.  Fisher  is  the  man  who  showed  how 
to  get  bees  out  of  a  house  or  bee- tree  with- 
out cutting  the  tree.  We  can  scarcely  see 
how  there  could  be  any  thing  about  the 
method  that  would  indicate  cruelty  to  an- 
imals.—Ed.] 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  RAISE   QUEENS  TO 
SELL  ? 


BY   N.    E.    CLEAVER. 


Yes,  it  pays  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  the 
pleasure  of  an  occupation  as  the  pay  for 
your  labor  in  it.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
prayer  that  is  often  heard  in  the  churches, 
that  the  Lord  will  give  the  faithful  pastor 
many  souls  for  his  hire.  But  it  takes  money 
to  live  on.  And  if  the  queen  business  is  to 
be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars 
and  cents,  then  I  think  I  can  prove  conclu- 
sively that  it  does  not  pay.  I  have  kept  ac- 
curate accounts.  I  have  advertised  by  "key 
advertising,"  and  so  know  absolutely  what 
results  have  come  from  certain  investments. 
My  advertisement  in  one  paper  has  brought 
me  far  better  results  than  any  other,  and  so 
I  will  consider  only  the  results  from  that 
source.  My  equipment  was  ample — one  api- 
ary of  golden  Italian  bees  containing  about 
seventy  colonies,  with  an  expert  queen- breed- 
er in  charge;  one  apiary  of  Banat  bees  con- 
taining 36  colonies;  5  imported  breeding- 
queens,  and  myself  in  charge  of  rearing  the 
queens.  I  have  tilled  all  retail  orders  re- 
ceived except  five;  they  contained  the  direc- 
tions "  please  send  by  return  mail."  They 
came  at  a  time  when  I  was  behind  with  the 
orders,  and  so  the  money  was  returned  to 
the  senders.  I  filled  several  large  wholesale 
orders  for  golden  Italian  queens  at  exactly 
what  I  paid  my  man  for  rearing  the  queens, 
so  the  qviestion  of  profit  or  loss  will  not  take 
such  orders  into  consideration.  I  also  leave 
out  of  the  account  the  cost  of  rearing  the 
golden  Italian  queens  which  were  sent  out 
at  retail,  by  taking  that  cost  from  the  total 
received;  and  I  have  left,  as  the  result  for  the 
season  of  1V*07,  for  Banat  and  golden  Italian 
queens,  sold  at  retail  through  my  advertise- 
ment in  that  one  paper,  $146.  I  spent  half  a 
day  each  week  answering  letters,  mailing 
queens,  grafting  cells,  etc. ;  during  the  queen 
season  I  answered  241  letters.  My  expenses 
for  advertising  were  $88.68;  $9.00  for  postage 
on  letters  and  queens;  $4.00  for  cages;  $31.00 
for  imported  breeding-queens.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  latter  item,  I  think,  should 
properly  be  credited  to  the  present  account, 
making  a  total   expense  for   the   season  of 
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about  $73.00,  leaving  me  as  pay  for  the  sea- 
son's work  and  investment  about  $74.00. 

Now  you  will  say,  "Why,  it  did  pay  after 
all.     It  paid  big.     It  paid  100  per  cent. 

But,  wait  a  little.  I  have  used  18  Banat 
colonies,  and  worked  about  six  fu(l  days. 
On  the  other  18  Banat  colonies  I  have  put 
about  a  day's  work  all  together,  and  have 
taken  off  $90.00  worth  of  honey.  I  have  di- 
^  ided  the  colonies,  and  would  not  take  $90.00 
for  the  bees  and  queens  without  the  hives  in 
these  new  colonies;  but  to  make  it  low  enough 
we  will  call  the  increase  worth  $50.00,  mak- 
ing $140  00  income  from  the  18  Banat  colo- 
nies. If  I  had  not  been  in  the  queen  busi- 
ness, and  had  worked  the  whole  Banat  yard 
for  honey  and  increase,  I  should  have  saved 
five  day's  work  and  earned  $(56  00  more.  So 
when  1  am  asked  if  it  pays  to  raise  queens  to 
sell,  I  answer  not,  in  dollars  and  cents,  at 
present  prices.  But  in  addition  to  that  I 
must  confess  that  raising  queens  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  side-occupations  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge. 
Emporium,  Pa. 


cold  is  not  so  severe  as  outdoors.  During 
the  very  coldest  part  of  the  weather,  in  the 
absence  of  a  cellar  the  difficulty  may  be 
overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  throwing 
straw  over  the  entrance  to  shut  out  cold 
drafts— especially  so  if  there  be  a  high  wind 
at  the  time.  In  any  case,  it  is  always  impor- 
tant with  outdoor  colonies  to  keep  the  en- 
trances contracted  down  very  small,  clean- 
ing them  out  occasionally;  for  if  they  become 
clogged  with  dead  bees  the  colony  is  likely 
to  die. 

You  say  that  you  had  not  lost  a  colony 
this  way  befoi"e.  That  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  had  not  previously  experi- 
enced such  a  severe  winter. 

After  a  very  cold  winter  we  find  in  our 
experience  that  there  will  be  perhaps  ten  per 
cent  of  the  outdoor-wintered  colonies  that 
have  literally  etarved  to  death  with  stores 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  winter-nest. 
The  same  condition  has  been  reported  by 
others.  We  know  of  no  remedy  except  as 
above  pointed  out. — Ed.] 


BEES  STARVED    IN   WINTER  WITH   HONEY   IN 
THE    HIVES. 

I  had  the  same  conclusion  forced  upon  me 
as  did  Mr.  Hutchinson,  as  mentioned  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Bee-keepers'  Review,  but 
my  bees  were  snugly  packed  in  extra  winter 
hives  with  tine  hay  on  the  sides  and  planer- 
shavings  on  top  to  a  depth  of  five  to  six  inch- 
es, and  still  mine  starved  with  honey  in  the 
hive;  but  they  would  not  break  cluster  about 
the  small  patch  of  brood.  1  had  not  lost  a 
colony  this  way  before,  and  counted  it  a  safe 
way  of  wintering.  C.  J.  Thies. 

Pepin,  Wis  ,  July  17. 

[During  a  severe  cold  winter,  during  which 
the  thermometer  plays  around  the  zero-point, 
and  remains  there  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
you  will  be  quite  likely  to  find  exactly  what 
you  describe,  in  some  of  the  outdoor-winter- 
ed colonies.  While  protection,  and  plenty  of 
it,  provides  against  this  difficulty  to  a  very 
great  extent,  it  does  not  entirely;  and  where 
there  is  a  prolonged  zero  spell  we  would  ad- 
vise taking  the  colonies  into  a  cellar  so  that 
they  can  expand  the  cluster  before  they  act- 
ually starve.  When  the  cluster  spreads  it 
will  move  over  to  the  food;  then  when  hun- 
ger is  satisfied  it  gradually  contracts,  when 
the  hive  maybe  moved  out  again;  but  it  will 
do  no  harm  during  very  severe  weather  to 
keep  all  such  colonies  confined  in  a  cellar  or 
in  an  atmosphere  or  temperature  where  the 


DOES    A    HONEY-BOARD    RETARD    THE    PROG- 
RESS OF  THE  WORKERS?   LIQUE- 
FYING HONEY. 

Friend  /?oo^:— Replying  to  queen- exclud- 
ing zinc  retarding  the  workers  and  allowing 
an  occasional  queen  to  pass  through,  I  beg 
to  say  I  have  used  it  for  years  and  I  have  the 
the  first  queen  yet  to  get  through  it.  Where 
they  do  go  through,  there  certainly  must  be 
a  slight  dinge  in  the  zinc.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  a  dinge  to  be  only  very  slight  to 
let  a  small  queen  pass  through. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  re- 
tarding of  the  workers.  I  had  one  colony 
last  summer  that  stored  125  lbs.  in  three  ex- 
traoting-supers  in  two  weeks  from  hiving 
over  a  queen-excluder.  I  should  like  a  lot 
of  this  kind  of  retarding  next  season. 

In  regard  to  liquefying  honey  in  60-lb.  cans, 
page  3H5,  1  would  say  that,  after  putting  the 
can  in  the  water,  you  must  remove  the  cap 
and  press  the  top  of  the  can  down  to  the  hon- 
ey by  striking  the  top  of  the  can  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  thus  forcing  the  air  out; 
then  put  on  the  cap  and  screw  down  tight; 
leave  in  the  water  until  it  is  all  liquefied,  then 
remove  and  let  it  stand  until  cold  before  re- 
moving the  cap,  and  you  will  have  no  ovei'- 
flow,  no  burst  cans,  no  foam,  and  no  loss  of 
aroma.  Eli  as  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 

TWO   QUEENS    IN    A    HIVE    SEPARATED    BY   A 
DOUBLE  ZINC  DIVISION-BOARD. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  fault 
to  find  with  perforated  zinc  division-boards 
in  the  center  of  a  hive  to  separate  two  lay- 
ing queens,  so  the  workers  can  get  on  each 
side  of  the  hive.  In  case  the  queens  climb 
up  the  single  screen  and  fight,  it  can  easily 
be  avoided  by  putting  two  sheets  of  zinc  on 
a  frame  with  a  half-inch  air-space  between. 
In  this  way  I  don't  see  why  two  laying  queens 
can  not  be  kept  in  a  hive  the  year  round. 
Two  good  laying  queens  in  a  hive  are  enough 
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for  any  eight  or  ten  frame  hives.  A  bee- 
keeper who  has  two  queens  in  a  hive  and  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  queens  had  better  kill 
them  and  get  a  new  strain  of  bees. 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Miller. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  8. 

[The  two-queen  system  with  the  perforat- 
ed zinc,  as  suggested  in  your  letter,  is  now  a 
practical  working  success  -  at  least  we  have 
had  so  many  reports  showing  that  two  moth- 
ers can  be  kept  in  hive  successfully  when 
separated  by  a  perlorated  zinc,  during  the 
important  breeding  season  at  least,  that  we 
may  conclude  the  thing  is  no  longer  a  theory 
or  a  possibility  but  an  actuality.  There  may 
be  times  when  a  double  zinc  will  have  to  be 
used;  for  we  have  had  one  report,  possibly 
two,  where  the  two  queens  would  fight 
through  the  perforations,  with  the  result  that 
one  was  killed. 

It  is  not  yet  proven  that  the  two-queen  sys- 
tem in  connection  with  perforated  zinc  will 
work  in  the  off  season  of  the  year  -  that  is, 
when  brood-rearing  naturally  ceases,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  bees 
to  rob.  Some  reports  have  seemed  to  show 
that  one  of  the  queens  will  be  missing. — Ed.] 


THE   TWO  QUEEN     SYSTEM;     DISTANCE    THAT 
BEES   CAN   FLY;    CAUCASIANS   SHORT- 
LIVED. 

I  have  been  experimenting  some  with  two 
queens  to  the  hive  this  season,  and  I  like  it, 
as  I  can  keep  my  colonies  so  strong;  but  I 
use  two  bodies  with  excluders  between  them. 
I  now  expect  to  use  very  wide  bodies,  with 
a  queen  on  each  side  separated  by  a  queen- 
excluding  division- board. 

I  have  also  been  experimenting  as  to  what 
distance  bees  will  carry  nectar.  1  live  in  the 
city,  and  it  is  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
cotton-fields,  and  1  am  harvesting  a  fine  crop 
of  pure  cotton  honey.  We  have  had  the 
poorest  season  here  up  to  four  weeks  ago 
that  I  ever  saw;  but  I  shall  get  an  average  of 
from  75  to  100  lbs.  per  colony  from  cotton, 
although  but  very  few  bee-keepers  around 
here  will  get  any  thing,  as  they  have  only 
black  bees,  and  they  are  not  able  to  get  any 
honey  from  cotton  at  all. 

1  bought  several  Caucasian  queens  last  fall, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  alive  now.  They  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  stand  their  hand  with 
the  Italians  this  poor  season;  and  what  puz- 
zles me  is  that  every  one  of  the  queens  I 
bought  has  been  superseded.  I  like  the  gen- 
tle part  of  them;  but  if  they  live  only  six 
months  I  don't  want  to  bother  with  them. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  W.  M.  Bailey. 


BEES  ROB  FOUL-BROODY  HONEY   IN   GROCER- 
IES AND  GET  THE  DISEASE. 

I  shall  have  to  give  up  my  bees  here,  as 
foul-brood  comb  honey  is  bought  by  the  gro- 
cers, and  exposed  at  their  front  doors.  My 
bees  sip  it  and  get  the  disease.  This  occur- 
red four  years  ago  this  last  spring  with  a  lot 
of  Cuban  honey,  and  I  have  had  trouble  ever 
since.     I  have  destroyed  in  that  time  prob- 


ably $150  worth  of  hives  and  fixtures,  and  it 
is  in  my  yard  now,  with  possibly  not  over 
three  or  four  colonies  free  from  it,  and  they 
will  likely  take  it  before  the  honey  season  is 
over.  I  used  the  McEvoy  system  and  also 
izal  in  trying  to  cure  it,  but  shall  have  to 
drop  bee-keeping  for  the  present. 
Blairsville,  Pa.  W.  D.  Keyes. 


FKAME-STAl'LES    INSTEAD   OF    RABBET    TINS. 

Being  troubled  with  propolis  in  the  rabbet 
I  was  forced  to  tr jr  for  a  remedy.  The  result 
is  shown  by  the  mclosed  sketch.  So  far  as 
one  season  on  one  hive  can  prove,  it  is  a  suc- 
cess. It  seems  to  me  the  tins  are  no  longer 
a  necessity.  I  wonder  they  were  not  discard- 
ed years  ago  by  means  of  something  simple. 

You  will  see  by  the  sketch  there  is  only 
one  staple  as  before;  but  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  tins,  and  allows  more 
room  for  the  fingers;  also  relieves  the  strain 


on  ends  of  the  top-bar;  gives  free  bee-space 
all  round  and  under  the  ends,  and  the  end- 
spacer  also,  keeping  every  thing  absolutely 
clean.  John  Bell. 

Greenhithe,  Auckland,  N.  Z. 

[The  same  general  arrangement  has  been 
before  illustrated  in  these  columns.  There 
are  some  good  features  about  this  form  of 
staple,  but  it  has  one  or  two  defects.  First, 
if  it  be  used  with  a  non-spacing  frame — that 
is,  a  frame  without  any  side  projections — the 
staple  will  act  as  a  pivot  and  the  frame  will 
swing  like  a  pendulum.  If  the  staples  are 
not  exactly  placed,  the  frames  will  hang 
against  each  other  and  leave  spaces  too  wide 
at  the  bottom.  Practically,  such  a  staple 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  the  use  of  self- 
spacing  frames;  and  unless  it  were  used  with 
a  tin  rabbet,  lateral  movement  would  be  very 
much  impeded  because  the  staple  would 
crowd  propolis  before  it  on  the  wood  rabbet 
in  a  way  that  would  make  frame-handling 
very  unpleasant  as  well  as  difficult. 

1  ou  say  so  far,  one  season,  the  device  is  a 
success.  Probably  propolis  will  not  be  ac- 
cumulated in  one  year's  time  to  cause  any 
trouble  with  the  arrangement;  it  is  only  aft- 
er several  years  that  you  would  begin  t )  no- 
tice trouble;  and  if  propolis  is  deposited  so 
badly  that  the  tin  rabbet  is  filled  up,  your 
arrangement  would  make  confusion  worse 
confounded  the  second  or  third  season. — Ed.] 
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PACKING   HIVES   WITH   STRAW. 

To  pack  my  bees  I  make  a  frame    similar 

to  that  shown  in  the  cut.     When  this  is  set 

over  the  hive,  4  or  5  inchesj-pace  is  left  on 


the    sides    and    back      I  pack  straw  in  this 
space,  leaving  the  front  open  as  shown. 
Hull,  111.  Henry  Nye. 

[This  arrangement  we  would  consider  to 
be  very  liad,  unless  the  straw  could  be  kept 
dry  by  some  sort  of  roof.  As  here  shown  it 
would  hold  water,  and  freeze.  The  straw 
can  be  laid  to  shed  water.  — Ed  ] 


DUAL    PLAN    OF   INTRODUCING;     THE     CAGED 
queens   do  NOT  LIVE. 

You  say  you  have  caged  virgin  queens  in 
small  nuclei,  to  be  re'eased  when  the  other 
queen  is  ready.  What  kind  of  cage  do  you 
use,  and  what  kind  of  feed?  I  find  a  great 
many  queens  dead  in  cages,  even  in  queen- 
less  colonies.  Hatching  out  cells,  queens  die 
in  48  hours.  A.  H.  Kanagy. 

Milroy,  Pa. 

[The  kind  of  cage  and  the  kind  of  bee-can- 
dy are  not  important.  We  use  the  ordinai'y 
introducing-cages  and  what  is  known  as  the 
Good  candy — a  food  prepared  by  mixing 
powdered  sugar  and  honey  into  a  stiff  dough. 


In  order  to  make  this  dual  plan  of  intro- 
ducing a  success,  the  second  queen  should 
not  be  caged  more  than  two  days  prior  to 
the  removal  of  the  fii'st  one.  In  our  early 
experiments  we  succeeded  in  working  th:s 
dual  plan  by  putting  queen  No.  2  in  a  short 
time  after  No.  1  was  placed  in  the  hive;  but 
we  afterward  found  that  this  necessarily 
made  too  long  a  confinement  for  No.  3.  Un- 
der normal  conditions  one  can  easily  deter- 
mine when  No.  1  will  be  ready  to  lay.  If  he 
knows  her  age,  and  if  he  looks  her  over  })e- 
fore  caging  No.  3.  he  can  tell  about  when  she 
will  begin  to  lay.  He  should  then  plan  to 
put  in  No.  3  about  two  days  before  No.  1  is 
taken  out.— Ed.] 


HIGHER  PRICES  OF  HONEY. 

Now  of  all  the  times  is  the  time  to  boost 
the  idea  of  higher  prices  for  honey.  The 
crop  is  short,  and  the  pure-food  law  is  in 
force  now.  If  the  honey-producer  doesn't 
"ask,"  who  will?  Honey  production  to-day 
is  a  science.  An  intense  and  continued  study 
is  needed  to  keep  pace.  The  same  study  ap- 
plied in  any  thing  else  would  be  considered 
a  profes"-ion.  Honey  ought  to  be  paid  for. 
There  is  no  package  on  the  market  to-day 
(as  sightly  as  a  sectinn  of  honey)  that  sells 
as  cheaply.  Great  cleanliness  and  care  must 
be  given  to  all  forma  of  honey:  and  it  ought 
to  bring  the  price,  and  would,  if  bee-keepers 
in  general  would  think  so.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing it  compete  with  the  cheapest  food  prod- 
ucts, even  with  glucose,  raise  the  standard 
and  the  price.  Every  thing  else  has.  Why 
not  honey?  M.  C.  Long. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  19. 


GOLDEN   ITALIANS     STAND   THE   SPRING   BET- 
TER THAN   THE   HYBRIDS   OR   BLACKS. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  all-yellow  bees 
do  not  winter  as  well  as  the  blacks  or  the 
dark-colored  bees,  and  that  they  would  dwin- 
dle worse  in  the  spring.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  this  is  a  mistake.  Last  spring, 
which  was  the  worst  one  in  twenty  years  for 
bees,  I  had  the  all-yellow  bees  alongside  of 
hybrids  and  blacks.  My  all- yellow  bees  were 
far  ahead  of  any  thing  else  I  had.  They 
were  raising  brood,  and  getting  along  finely 
with  but  little  feed.  I  fed  the  same  amount 
to  the  black  or  dark  bees,  and  they  raised 
no  brood,  and  were  at  the  point  of  starvation 
all  the  time.  Cyrus  Lafollette. 

Craig,  Ohio. 


THE  A.   I.   ROOT   CO.  S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE   OHIO 
STATE   FAIR. 

The  A.  I.  Root  company  of  Medina,  O.,  had 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  exhil.'its 
we  have  ever  seen  on  the  grounds.  The  ex- 
hibition of  bees  in  observation  cases  was 
catching  and  of  much  educational  value. 
Apparatus  and  other  materials  of  interest 
made  up  a  unique  exhibit,  in  the  center  of 
which  was  a  monument  designed  out  of  bees- 
wax.— American  Agriculturist  for  Sept.  14. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  WINTER-KILLING,  ETC. 

In  palliation  of  my  remarks  concerning 
sweet  clover,  page  1098,  I  wish  to  state  that 
perhaps  only  one-fifth  of  the  area  that  I  have 
in  sweet  clover  was  killed  by  the  frost. 
While  there  are  but  very  few  tields  of  red 
clover  here  in  Grant  Co.  but  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1906,  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  sweet  clover  can 
stand  more  heaving  of  frost  than  either  red, 
alfalfa,  or  alsike  clover.  Yes,  my  sweet  clo- 
ver grew  this  summer  from  3  feet  high  to  — 
well,  the  tallest  plant  was  8  feet  high,  and 
that  on  pure  clay  ground.  There  were  large 
flies,  wasps,  hornets,  and  numerous  other 
insects  on  the  fragrant  bloom,  and  among 
them  the  bees  with  their  merry  labor-song. 

Jonesboro,  Ind.  C.  A.  Neal. 


were  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition  at  the 
time,  and   getting   honey  every   day.     The 
queens  were  separated  at  once,  for  I  did  not 
want  to  risk  the  life  of  either. 
Parma,  Idaho.  H.  E.  Crowther. 


A  double  hive-stand  and  carrier. 

I  am  using  double  hive-stands  constructed 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  For  three  hives  I  make 
the  side  rails  longer  and  heavier.  The  form 
of  construction  gives  a  wide  base,  but  makes 
the  top  about  right  for  the  length  of  hive. 

In  handling  frames  they  can  be  set  down 
on  the  stand  between  hives.  If  the  upper 
edge  of  the  side  rail  is  sharpened,  killing 
bees  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Solid  side 
rails  can  be  used,  cut  for  handle  at  end,  and 
the  end  pieces  nailed  as  above  for  bracing. 


THE     ALEXANDER     PLAN     FOR  WEAK    COLO- 
NIES  A   SUCCESS. 

I  have  tried  the  Alexander  plan  of  build- 
ing up  weak  colonies,  without  the  loss  of 
any.  Instead  of  the  wire  screen  used  by 
some  I  used  mosquito-bar  with  good  success. 
With  two  colonies  I  did  it  "plain,"  without 
the  extra  screen,  with  equal  success.  In  one 
case  after  the  weak  colony  had  been  placed 
on  the  strong  one  five  days  I  put  weak  colo- 
ny No.  2  on  the  first,  and  all  is  going  lovely. 
The  bees  from  each  of  the  three  queens  are 
using  the  same  entrance.  I  believe  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  that  may  be  tiered  in  this 
way  needs  to  be  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  recruiting  bees.  E.  S.  Roe. 

Clarissa,  Minn. 


The  first  I  made  have  both  side  rails  42  in. 
long,  with  the  outside  end-piece  2x|  nailed 
even  with  the  top  of  the  leg.  I  used  oak, 
but  I  think  poplar  or  pine  would  do  as  well, 
and  would  be  lighter. 
Belpre,  O.  C.  C.  Miller, 

[The  carrier  as  here  shown  is  too  heavy 
and  clumsy.  It  should  be  made  much  light- 
er.— Ed] 

queens  did  not   fight  when  ACCIDENTAL- 
LY PUT  TOGETHER. 

While  examining  some  Carniolan  bees  I 
made  the  mistake  of  returning  one  frame 
with  the  queen  to  the  wrong  hive;  and  not 
until  the  next  day  when  going  to  the  hive  for 
larvae  did  I  discover  the  error.  The  two 
queens  seemed  to  be  at  peace  with  each  other, 
and  the  bees  with  both.  I  could  not  see  why 
one  queen  was  not  killed  at  once,  but  neither 
was  balled.  I  don't  think  this  plan  of  plu- 
rality introduction  would  work  again,  but  I 
will  try  it  on  some  other  queens.     The  bees 


A      WBLL-VENTILATED      BEE-CELLAR;      FOUR 

SUB-EARTH   VENTILATORS  AND   ONE 

IN   A   CHIMNEY. 

I  have  made  a  honey-house  and  bee-cellar 
combined  that  is  24  ft.  long  by  12  wide.  The 
part  above  the  cellar  is  for  my  working-room 
and  honey  -  house.  The  cellar, 
which  is  under  all,  is  for  the  bees 
in  winter.  A  cellar-way  is  at  one 
end,  while  a  chimney  built  at  the 
middle  of  the  other  end  starts  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  T\ith  an 
opening  near  the  floor  for  ventila- 
tion. There  are  two  holes  on  each 
side  of  the  cellar,  communicating 
with  tile  lines  that  run  out  from  12 
to  15  ft.  These  are  about  18  feet 
apart.  There  is  also  a  tile  drain. 
The  cellar  wall,  which  is  12  inches 
thick,  extends  5  feet  into  the 
ground,  the  dirt  at  the  surface  be- 
ing banked  up  on  each  side  about  two  feet 
or  more.  The  wall  is  made  of  stone  and  ce- 
ment. 

Around  the  inside  of  the  cellar  is  a  shelf  2 
feet  wide  and  18  inches  high,  this  and  the  cel- 
lar floor  being  covered  with  cement. 

I  put  56  colonies  of  bees  in  the  cellar  in 
the  fall  of  1905,  and  in  the  spring  took  out 
54  colonies  in  good  condition.  The  two  that 
died  did  not  have  enough  stores.  Last  fall  I 
put  105  colonies  of  bees  in  the  cellar,  and  this 
spring  took  out  105  colonies.  My  hives  were 
so  full  of  bees  that  I  could  not  double  them 
up  very  much.  There  was  plenty  of  honey 
left,  and  brood  was  hatching  in  many  of 
them.  Geo.  J.  Friess. 

Hudson,  Mich. 


FEEDING  bees  THAT  ARE  CONFINED  IN  A 
CAGE. 

When  bees  are  confined  in  a  cage  or  box 
the  under  side  of  which  is  of  wire  cloth,  they 
can  be  fed  (as  some  have  already  suggested) 
with  honey  as  long  as  their  tongues  can  reach 
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it.  My  way  is  to  fill  the  receptacle  with  syr- 
up; press  a  sponge  down  in  it,  and  all  the 
syrup  will  be  appropriated— you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  in  how  short  a  time,  as  the 
sponge  presses  against  the  wire,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bee-box  of  whatever  kind  holds 
it  down.  It  works  finely. 
Johnstown,  Pa.  Mary  E.  Akers. 


HIVE-LIFTERS. 

Of  late  there  has  been  some  discussion  in 
Gleanings  about  hive-lifters.  I  suggest  a 
tripod  with  a  lever  across  the  top,  a  grapple 
something  like  ice-tongs  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  lever  to  hook  into  hand-holes  in  the 
end  of  the  hive.  The  lever  must  rest  on  a 
pivot  so  as  to  swing  from  side  to  side.  The 
tripod  and  lever  can  be  made  of  light  strong 
material  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  from  hive 
to  hive  as  work  requires. 

Cardenas,  Cuba.  S.  Lee  Stillman. 

[It  would  seem  as  though  a  lever  used  for 
a  hive-lifter  would  be  harder  to  manipulate 
than  the  self-locking  rope-and-tackle  arrange- 
ment described  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand  on  page 
1036  of  the  Aug.  1st  issue;  for  such  a  lever, 
in  order  to  have  power  enough,  would  have 
to  be  quite  long;  and,  when  lifting  hives,  the 
operator  would  be  obliged  to  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  long  lever  away  from  the  hive. 
With  Mr.  Hand's  lifter,  one  hand  manages 
the  rope — raising,  lowering,  or  holding  the 
hive  in  any  position  while  the  other  is  left  to 
manage  the  clamp  or  perform  any  necessary 
operation  about  the  hive.  However,  in  some 
places  a  self-locking  tackle  may  be  hard  to 
obtain,  so  that  a  lever  will  have  to  be  used. 
-Ed.] 


SPRINGS   TO   HOLD   COVERS   ON  HIVES. 

We  use  sections  of  old  sofa-springs  cut  in 
suitable  pieces  as  clamps  to  hold  on  covers 
of  hives.  T.  T.  Gross. 

Janesville,  Cal. 


YELLOW     SWEET    CLOVER. 

I  got  from  you  some  yellow  sweet  clover 
and  some  white  in  the  spring  of  1906,  and 
sowed  it  on  the  banks  of  a  large  dredge- 
ditch.  The  white  did  nicely,  but  the  yellow 
came  up  and  grew  about  six  feet  high  and 
blossomed   matured    seed,    and   stayed   the 


first  year.  This  year  some  stalks  came  up 
and  did  the  same  thing.  The  stalks  were 
small  and  spindling,  and  the  blossoms  very 
delicate.     Is  it  an  annual  or  a  biennial? 

Henry  Stewart. 
Prophetstown,  111.,  Oct.  15 

[Fi-iend  S.,  we  have  had  one  or  more  re- 
ports similar  to  yours.  I  think  the  soil  could 
not  have  been  suitable  for  yellow  sweet  clo- 
ver; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  likely 
to  blossom  the  first  year  than  the  white.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  get  the  experience  of  others 
with  yellow  sweet  clover. — A.  I.  R.] 


a  frame  WITH  A   DOUBLE   TOP-BAR. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  older  and  wiser 
men  in  the  bee  business  give  their  opinion  on 
my  frames  as  illustrated.  The  top- bar  is  the 
same  as  usual,  only  not  so  thick;  and  there 


is  a  .secbnd  one,  a  bee-space  below  it,  made 
of  thin  stuff.  This  bee-space,  just  J  inch 
above  the  comb,  enables  the  bees  to  pass 
more  easily  from  one  comb  to  another,  and 
also  takes  the  place  of  a  bee-space  on  top  of 
the  frame  when  packing  for  winter.  This 
J-inch  strip  is  ripped  in  the  middle,  making 
two  pieces  out  of  it.  I  nail  one  on,  then 
place  my  foundation  in  place,  press  the  oth- 
er piece  against  it,  and  nail.  This  holds  the 
foundation  secure.  H.  E.  Dupler. 

Thomville,  Ohio. 

[Years  ago  the  double  top-bar  was  illustrat- 
ed and  described  in  these  columns.  At  that 
time  considerable  enthusiasm  was  shown, 
and  the  Root  Co.  was  seriously  considering 
the  adoption  of  a  double  top- bar  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  solid  bar  thicker  and  wider  than 
the  standards  that  then  prevailed.  iX|.  But 
the  particular  claim  that  was  made  in  favor 
of  this  double  top-bar  was  that  the  bees  did 
not  build  burr  and  brace  combs  to  it.  We 
tested  the  principle,  and  found  the  claim  to  be 
on  the  whole  substantiated;  but  because  there 
were  more  pieces  to  handle,  and  because 
there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the  aver- 
age bee-keeper  would  be  able  to  nail  it  up 
properly,  we  decided  upon  a  frame  that 
would  be  "  fool- proof  "—that  is  to  say,  could 
not  be  nailed  up  wrongly.  While  there  was 
less  of  material  in  the  double-top-bar  frame, 
there  was  mtjre  labor  in  making  it. 

If  the  experience  of  the  past  is  any  criteri- 
on you  will  find  the  frame  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  one 
thick  lop- bar  and  one  thin  one.  Two  bars  f 
thick,  and  separated  J  inch  apart,  will  give 
practically  as  good  results,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  some  expense. — Ed.] 
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He  which  coDverteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins.— James  5 :  20. 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  ;  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days.— Ecc.  11  : 1. 

In  our  issue  for  Aug.  1,  1905,  I  told  you 
about  meeting  a  boy  in  our  county  jail,  who, 
although  seventeen  years  of  age,  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  ISome  of  you  may  re- 
member about  it.  His  name  was  Kansom 
G.  Murray,  and  the  title  of  that  Home  paper 
was,  "Out  of  the  Jail  into  the  Prayer- 
meeting."  Over  two  years  have  passed,  and 
I  have  been  so  busy  with  other  cares,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  with  other  boys,  that  I 
had  almost  forgotten  about  Ransom.  A  few 
days  ago.  however,  my  oldest  grandson,  who 
is  now  himself  nearly  seventeen  years  of 
age,  said  to  me  something  like  this: 

"Grandpa,  do  you  believe  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  as  much  time  as  you  do  with 
some  of  the  boys,  say  Ransom  Murray,  for 
instance?  He  did  not  turn  out  very  well 
after  all,  did  he?  " 

"  Why,  Lei  and,  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
get  discouraged,  even  if  the  boys  do  not  all 
turn  out  as  well  as  I  should  like  to  have 
them.  My  duty  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
and  do  the  best  I  can  with  them,  and  trust 
(iod  for  the  result.  What  brought  Ransom 
Murray  to  your  mind  just  now?  " 

"Oh!  nothing  particularly,  only  he  did 
not  turn  out  very  well,  did  he?  He  never 
united  with  our  church,  and  then  he  finally 
ran  away,  and  nobody  knows  what  became 
of  him  " 

"Yes,  Leland,  it  is  true  he  did  not  unite 
with  our  church;  but  I  never  felt  much  dis- 
couraged about  that.  He  did  unite  with  one 
of  the  other  churches  in  our  town  ;  and,  for 
any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  he  did 
nothing  particularly  out  of  the  way  for  a 
church-member. ' ' 

"But  he  ran  away,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes,  he  ran  away  —  or  at  least  he  went 
away  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody, 
and  his  friends  were  all  greatly  worried 
about  him  for  quite  a  spell;  but  when  he  left 
us  so  suddenly  he  was  not  in  debt  anywhere. 
His  board- bill  and  all  others  were  paid  up, 
and  he  did  not  even  draw  the  wages  that 
were  coming  to  him.  He  did  not  even  take 
away  his  trunk  and  clothing  Some  time 
afterward  he  wrote  from  Chicago,  and  asked 
one  of  his  friends  to  get  his  pay  and  pack  up 
his  clothing,  etc.,  and  forward  it.  This  was 
done,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  from  him 
since.  In  regard  to  his  uniting  with  some 
other  church  than  ours,  I  am  rather  glad  he 
did.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  A  great 
preacher  was  once  going  along  the  streets 
and  took  an  intoxicated  man  by  the  hand 


and  lifted  him  out  of  the  gutter.  When  he 
roused  up  enough  to  talk  he  said,  'Why, 
parson,  don't  you  know  we?  I  was  one  of 
your  converts  last  winter.'  'Yes,'  replied 
the  minister,  'I  think  you  must  have  been 
one  of  my  converts ;  for  if  you  had  been 
converted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  you  nev- 
er wt)uld  have  got  back  into  such  a  predica- 
ment as  this  in  so  short  a  time.'  Now,  Le- 
land, if  Ransom  had  followed  me  and  united 
with  our  church  I  might  have  feared,  as  £ 
often  do,  that  the  step  was  taken  more  to 
please  me,  the  one  who  had  befriended  him, 
than  because  he  truly  felt  he  was  'born 
again.'  When  I  learned,  while  in  Florida, 
that  he  was  going  to  another  church,  and 
had  become  a  member  of  that  church,  I  felt 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  In  regard  to 
leaving  our  employ  in  the  abrupt  way  he 
did,  it  is  true  he  finally  became  dissatisfied 
somewhat  with  the  pay  we  were  giving  him; 
but  as  our  people  felt  that  he  was  getting  all 
he  was  worth  I  suggested  that  he  try  work- 
ing a  while  for  somebody  else.  He  did  so, 
buD  did  not  stick  to  his  job  very  long.  Ran- 
som had  a  peculiar  disposition.  He  became 
uneasy  when  he  was  doing  reasonably  well 
and  seemed  to  want  to  get  out  and  see  the 
world.  Well,  instead  of  being  discouraged  I 
expect  to  hear  something  good  from  the 
boy,  even  yet.  Leland,  did  you  ever  hear 
the  Bible  text,  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  wa- 
ters for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days'?" 

He  replied  that  he  had.  When  asked  if  he 
knew  what  it  meant  to  cast  bread  upon  the 
waters  he  said  he  did  not.     Then  I  replied: 

"Well,  it  means  that  we  who  are  follow- 
ers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  lend  a 
helping  hand,  right  or  left,  doing  good  every 
day  as  we  have  opportunity,  without  ques- 
tioning whether  it  is  going  to  pay  or  not.  It 
is  our  duty  to  do  it.  That  is  what  the  Bible 
means  where  it  speaks  of  casting  our  bread 
upon  the  waters.  Now  I  think  you  know 
what  the  latter  part  of  the  text  means  with- 
out my  explaining  it,  do  you  not?  " 

"Why,  I  suppose  that  it  means  that  some 
time  after  —  may  be  a  long  time  afterward— 
you  will  find  out  or  hear  from  somebody  that 
what  you  did  amounts  to  something  after  all. 
But  do  you  expect  to  hear  from  Ransom? " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  to  hear  something  good  from 
him.  And  since  you  have  reminded  me  of 
him  I  will  try  to  remember  to  pray  oftener 
for  him  as  well  as  for  these  other  boys  I  have 
helped.  But  how  do  you  come  to  know  so 
much  about  what  I  did  for  Ransom,  any- 
way? " 

"Why,  grandpa,  don't  you  remember?  I 
went  with  you  one  Sunday  afternoon  when 
he  was  in  jail,  and  I  heard  you  talk  to  him 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the  jail." 

After  the  above  conversation  I  did  pray 
for  our  young  friend  Ransom;  but  I  am  afraid 
I  did  not  pray  with  very  much  faith,  after 
^1,  for  it  was  a  great  surprise  when  our 
youngest  daughter,  in  New  York  city,  for- 
warded us  a  letter  she  had  received  from 
Ransom.  Before  giving  you  the  letter,  how- 
ever, let  me  explain  that  when  I  told  the 
folks  at  home  about  Ransom,  that  he  could 
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not  even  write  his  own  name,  our  daughter 
Carrie,  who  had  been  several  years  a  teach- 
er, especially  in  the  mission  fields,  volunteer- 
ed to  give  him  some  instruction.  Ransom, 
however,  did  not  make  very  much  progress. 
He  explained  his  lack  of  education  by  saying 
he  had  a  fall  when  he  was  a  child,  and  in- 
jured his  head.  There  was  a  doctor  who 
said  there  was  no  use  in  sending  him  to  school 
— he  was  not  like  other  boys,  etc.  Carrie  ad- 
mitted that  he  seemed  to  be  rather  peculiar, 
and  said  it  was  a  hard  matter  for  him  to  con- 
centrate his  mind.  She  succeeded,  however, 
in  getting  him  to  read  so  he  read  that  one 
verse  in  the  Sunday-school  lesson  that  1  told 
you  in  that  story  long  ago.  Well,  now,  here 
is  the  letter  that  Ransom  wrote  to  his  old 
friend  and  teacher: 

Mv  dear  friend,  Miss  Boot:— As  I  have  not  heard 
from  you  in  over  a  year  I  thought  I  would  write  and 
see  if  you  were  still  in  good  health.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  you  and  your  folks,  as  I  am  longing  to 
hear  from  my  Ohio  friends  with  whom  I  used  to  have 
so  much  pleasure.  I  am  many  miles  away  from  them 
all,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  them.  Since  I  left  there 
I  have  seen  lots  of  the  country  and  some  of  the  wild 
and  woolly  West.  I  spent  the  last  part  of  last  sum- 
mer in  South  Dakota.  It  was  about  30  miles  between 
houses.  I  spent  the  last  nine  months  in  Nebraska 
and  Colorado.  I  spent  three  months  in  Denver.  I  am 
at  present  working  in  Havelock,  in  the  C.  B.  and  Q. 
shops.  Havelock  is  seven  miles  from  Lincoln  and 
thirty-two  from  Omaha.  The  wor  <  is  all  piecework, 
I  am  making  all  the  way  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
day.    I  am  working  as  a  boiler-maker  helper. 

As  it  is  about  church  time  I  shall  have  to  close. 
Please  write  and  let  me  know  all  the  news  from  the 
shop  and  from  all  the  rest  of  you. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  I  remain 

Yours  truly.  R.  G.  Murray. 

Havelock,  Neb.,  Aug.  25. 

Now,  the  above  letter  was  quite  well  writ- 
ten for  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen;  but 
what  surprised  me  most  was  that  there  was 
not  a  badly  .«'pelled  word  in  the  whole  letter; 
and  it  really  was  one  of  my  "happy  sur- 
prises." Ransom  does  not  tell  us  very  much 
about  how  he  is  holding  on  to  his  religion; 
but  he  does  say,  "It  is  about  church  time." 
I  might  think  that  he  did  this  because  he 
thought  it  would  please  us,  and  that,  may  be, 
he  is  not  attending  church  very  much  after 
all.  But  this  thing  is  certainly  true:  The  boy 
who  could  not  write  nor  read  well  enough 
to  sign  his  own  name  now  writes  a  very  fair 
letter;  and  the  letter  gives  evidence  all  the 
way  through  that  he  nas  been  growing  in 
wisdom  and  in  grace.  May  the  Lord  be 
praised  that  this  little  bit  of  casting  our  bread 
on  the  waters  brought  such  a  crop.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  more  is  due  to  Carrie  Bell  than 
to  myself,  for  1  think  she  spent  much  more 
time  with  him  than  I  did.  When  I  found 
Ransom  there  in  jail  he  had  commenced  al- 
ready at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  steal  rides 
on  the  cars  and  going  about  with  a  circus  or 
show,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  turn  out  a 
tramp  and  perhaps  a  criminal.  Just  a  little 
effort  on  our  part  started  him  in  the  better 
way.  « 

Once  more,  this  little  letter  helps  to  bring 
out  the  wonderful  beauty  and  encouragement 
and  inspiration  there  is  in  the  words  of  our 
first  text:  "He  which  converteth  the  sinner 
from   the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul 


from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins."  Who  knows,  or  who  can  compute  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  our  nation  that  is 
saved  by  turning  just  one  boy  away  from 
bad  habits  and  vicious  ways? 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word 
about  that  statement  from  the  doctor  that 
Ransom  could  not  study  because  his  head 
was  injured.  There  is  quite  a  little  of  that 
sort  of  talk  going  on.  A  certain  boy  thinks 
he  can  not  get  an  education  because  he  is  not 
"built  that  way"— that  some  boys  are  born 
to  be  scholars,  and  some  are  not.  My  friend, 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Jt  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  Satan.  Along  the  same  line  a  young 
man  tells  you  he  inherits  an  appetite  for 
drink  and  tobacco,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  his 
parents  and  not  his  own.  Such  suggestions 
come  from  the  prince  of  darkness — from  Sa- 
tan himself.  If  it  is  true  that  some  of  us  ar*? 
handicapped  in  some  respects  compared  with 
others,  God  has  given  all  a  chance.  When  I 
was  at  school  1  learned  very  easily.  I  loved 
books,  and  could  master  them  without  very 
much  hard  work.  Now,  the  truest  friend  I 
have  in  this  whole  wide  world  was  unlike 
me  in  that  respect.  It  was  hard  for  her  to 
get  her  girlish  ideas  pinned  down  to  her  stud- 
ies; andshe  says  she  did  not  make  as  good 
use  of  her  time  as  she  might  have  done  when 
her  parents  labored  hard  to  keep  her  in  school ; 
but  when  she  had  some  boys  and  girls  of  her 
own  she  began  to  appreciate  what  she  had 
missed;  and  her  determination  that  her  boys 
and  girls  should  go  to  school  and  improve 
their  time  was  almost  a  fierce  one.  She  was 
so  set  in  giving  the  children  an  education 
that  she  went  over  their  lessons  with  them 
and  followed  it  up  for  years,  and  in  this  way 
made  up  for  what  she  neglected  before  she 
was  married.  For  a  good  many  years  I  be- 
gan to  think  myself  greatly  her  superior  in 
point  of  education;  but  after  our  five  children 
had  grown  up  and  been  piloted  through  their 
lessons  (even  when  they  went  away  to  school) 
their  indefatigable  mother  had  got  to  be 
ahead  of  myself  in  many  points  of  education 
— especially  a  good  common-school  education 
— and  she  began  to  straighten  me  up,  not 
only  in  my  talk,  but  in  my  writings  here  in 
these  pages.  Mrs.  Root  has  always  been  a 
worker;  and  although  she  is  now  toward  sev- 
enty years  of  age  she  is  a  worker  still;  and 
with  the  multitude  of  periodicals  we  have 
now  in  such  plenty  she  keeps  abreast  with 
pretty  much  all  that  is  going  on  in  this  world 
of  ours. 

Now  a  word  more  about  people  who  are 
prevented  from  getting  an  education  by  her- 
edity or  some  physical  trouble  or  something 
of  that  sort.  When  I  last  visited  my  sister 
in  Manistee,  Mich.,  she  gave  me  a  little  tract 
that  said  on  the  outside  of  the  cover,  "Di- 
rections for  Beginners  in  Practical  Christian- 
ity, with  Six  Days'  Course  of  Treatment." 
I  wish  to  give  you  the  "  treatment "  for  just 
one  day: 

MONDAY. 

[Deny]— I  deny  the  belief  that  I  am  a  child  of  the 
flesh  and  must  suffer  the  sins  of  my  forefathers  "  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  Perish  all 
such  ignorant  claims. 
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I  deny  that  I  inherited  from  my  ancestors  lustful 
passions  and  sensual  appetites. 

I  deny  the  belief  tlat  the  race  can  reflect  upon  me 
lustful  passions  and  sensual  appetites.  I  deny  the 
belief  that  those  with  whom  I  associate  can  reflect 
upon  me  lustful  passions  or  sensual  appetites.  I  de- 
ny my  own  ignorant  belief  in  such  erroneous  ideas. 

[AFFiKM]-God  is  spirit,  and  I— the  divine  image- 
am  spirit.  I  am  born  of  God.  God  is  too  pure  to  be- 
hold iniquity,  and  I  am,  therefore,  pure  being,  with- 
out a  tinge  of  lust  or  passion. 

Now,  even  if  the  above  does  smatter  a  lit- 
tle of  Christian  Science  I  believe  it  is,  in 
some  respects,  true.  That  is,  even  though 
we  may  be  handicapped  to  some  extent  by 
the  sins  of  our  ancestors,  we  may,  through 
Christ  Jesus,  rise  above  these  hindrances 
and  finally  triumph  over  sin  and  Satan. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  that  it  is  our  priv- 
ilege in  the  pathway  of  life  to  lead  others  out 
of  darkness  and  unbelief  into  the  light  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  for  in  so  doing  we  shall 
"save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins."  Therefore  let  us  not  be 
weary,  but  let  us  continue  casting  our  bread 
upon  the  waters,  having  faith  that  the  great 
Father  of  all  will  be  able  to  find  it  after 
many  days. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  Home  paper  with 
a  kind  letter  that  came  while  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  dictate  these  words: 

OUT  OF  THE  DARKNESS  AND  INTO  THE  LIGHT. 

I  never  wish  to  be  without  Gleanings  In  my  home 
as  long  as  it  holds  to  its  present  attitude  for  right- 
eousness. It  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  all  members  of 
my  family  every  time  it  comes  and  the  Home  arti- 
cles written  by  A.  I.  Root  are  one  of  the  principal 
agencies  in  making  me  forsake  a  life  of  sin,  and  led 
me  to  the  feet  of  my  blessed  Redeemer.  May  the 
Lord  be  praised  for  his  life  and  the  good  he  is  doing. 

Mattoon,  Wis.,  Oct.  19.  Mybon  H.  Hill. 


GRANULATED  SUGAR;   ITS  EXCESSIVE  USE  BY 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

For  years  I  have  avoided  sweets  as  much 
as  possible— especially  things  sweetened  with 
cane  sugar;  for  I  have  found  that  for  me  such 
things  are  unwholesome.  At  home  Mrs.  Root 
cooks  all  sorts  of  fruit,  especially  for  myself, 
without  the  addition  of  sugar;  but  when  I  am 
away  from  home,  of  course  I  take  what  is  set 
before  me.  A  great  many  times  I  just  taste 
my  sauce  and  fruit  because  I  dislike  so  much 
sugar.  The  principal  reason  is,  however, 
that  it  is  sure  to  impair  my  digestion.  When 
I  feel  hungry  for  something  sweet  I  take  it 
in  the  form  of  sweet  fruits.  I  am  sure  the 
fashion  of  giving  our  children  so  much  can- 
dy, and,  worse  still,  sweetened  drinks  at  our 
soda-fountains,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
even  our  children  have  to  be  drugged  and 
doctored.  Maple  sugar  seems  to  agree  with 
me  much  better  than  granulated  sugar.  Just 
recently,  however,  1  was  laid  up  nearly  all 
one  day  as  a  result  of  eating,  say,  a  table- 


spoonful  of  maple  sprup  and  hot  cakes  for 
breakfast.  If  I  let  sugar  and  sweets  alone  I 
get  along  very  well,  and  pride  myself  on  be- 
ing in  excellent  health  for  a  man  of  my  age. 
Honey  I  find  rather  better  than  sugar;  but 
unless  I  am  going  to  have  some  vigorous  ex- 
ercise outdoors  I  am  compelled  to  give  even 
honey  a  pretty  wide  berth.  This  matter  was 
brought  to  mind  by  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  Root.— A  leaflet  came  to  us  a  few  days  ago 
entitled  "The  Dietetics  of  Sugar"  It  is  sent  out 
by  the  Sanitas  Food  Co.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
all  who  are  interested  in  a  better  mode  of  living  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  value;  and  if  you  have  not 
seen  one  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  this  one.  I 
think  the  entire  article  should  be  published  in  all  bee- 
journals,  and  let  all  bee  and  honey  people  see  that 
their  local  papers  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  induce  them 
to  print  as  much  as  possible  of  it.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  great  advertisement  of  honey. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Aug.  28.  J.  H.  Calkins. 

Perhaps  our  good  friend  is  putting  it  rath- 
er strongly;  but  after  reading  the  booklet 
mentioned  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were 
pretty  nearly  right.  Just  try  cutting  off 
some  of  the  sugar,  friends,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  feel  better;  and  especially  avoid  putting 
sugar  in  your  coffee — that  is,  if  you  must 
drink  coffee.  If  you  are  subject  to  headache, 
sour  stomach,  etc  ,  try  cutting  off  the  sugar. 


LIVING  TO  BE  120  YEARS   OLD. 

There  is  a  department  in  the  Sunday 
School  Times  that  I  think  is  headed  "A  Bus- 
iness Man's  Talk  to  his  Class  "  Whether  I 
have  got  it  right  or  not,  there  is  more  com- 
mon sense  packed  into  a  few  sentences  in  it 
than  almost  any  thing  else  I  ever  got  hold  of. 
In  studying  my  Sunday-school  lesson  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  clipped  out  the  following.  See 
what  you  think  of  it: 

His  eye  was  not  dim.  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 

That  is  what  he  got  for  living  m  the  country-side 
out  among  the  hills.  Moses  kept  his  own  laws  — 
"took  his  own  medicine,"  as  you  fellows  say.  The 
way  to  keep  young  is  to  keep  from  getting  sick;  the 
way  to  keep  from  getting  sick  is  to  take  Moses'  pre- 
ventive. Here's  the  formula  which  God  gave  him,  and 
there's  no  patent  or  secret  about  it  (Exod.  15:26). 
The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  fall  in  love— with  God's  out- 
of-doors.  Then  let  somebody  else  do  all  your  worry- 
ing for  you  (I.  Pet.  5:7).  No  reason  why  all  of  us 
should  not  be  young  at  120  also.  Moses  did  not  smoke 
cigarettes,  nor  breathe  coal-smoke,  street  dust,  and 
sewer-gas,  nor  break  all  the  laws  of  hygiene,  nor 
abuse  his  stomach  with  late  suppers  and  swell  cook- 
ery. Country  skies,  plain  living,  high  thinking,  and 
all  aboard  for  Hundred  and  Twentyl 

I  thought  at  first,  friends,  that  I  would 
hunt  up  and  quote  the  references  from  Exo- 
dus and  First  Peter;  but  if  omitting  some  of 
the  reference  will  induce  some  of  you  to  get 
your  Bibles  and  hunt  up  these  texts  I  think 
more  good  will  be  done.  I  want  you  to  see 
how  much  biblical  authority  T.  B.  Terry 
and  myself  have  for  our  vehement  plea  for 
pure  air,  pure  water,  and  such  food  as  God 
intended  for  us. 


A  HOME-MADE       SWKAT-BATH  "  CABINET,    ETC. 

As  I  read  Gleanings  every  month  I  have  become 
much  interested  in  your  health  notes,  etc.,  and  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  you  some  of  my 
experiences  along  the  same  line.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  my  wife  was  visiting  a  doctor  friend  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  ran  across  a  medical  work  that  advocated 
sweat  baths.    She  was  so  taken  up  with  it  the  doctor 
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made  her  a  present  of  the  book.  I  was  sick  when  she 
came  home,  and,  of  cc^urse,  was  the  first  "victim;" 
and,  "oh,  my!"  bow  quick  I  got  well! 

The  improvised  arrangements  were  a  solid-bottom 
chair  with  quilt  or  blanket  folded  to  sit  on  and  hang 
down  to  the  floor  in  front;  then  two  or  three  blankets 
folded  around  the  patient  from  back  to  front  and  ^'ront 
to  back,  reaching  to  the  floor,  then  have  a  tin  cup  a 
third  full  of  alcohol  (wood  alcohol  is  just  as  good); 
light  it  and  set  it  under  the  chair.  When  perspiration 
starts,  tie  a  wet  cloth  around  the  head  and  give  the 
patient  plenty  of  water  to  drink.  Don't  keep  the  pa- 
tient in  longer  than  twenty  minutes;  then  wash  off 
under  the  blankets  and  cool  off  gradually.  If  taken 
at  night  going  to  bed  immediately,  there  is  no  danger 
of  taking  cold,  and  it's  equal  to  a  Turkish  bath.  My! 
how  the  epidermis  does  roll  off,  even  if  taken  every 
week! 

After  the  bath  cabinet  came  out  I  went  to  see  them 
and  took  the  measurement  with  my  eye,  and  made 
one  which  cost  $3  00  (they  wanted  $10  00  for  theirs),  and 
mine  had  much  better  oil-cloth.  The  cabinet  is  much 
the  best,  as  it  allows  the  patient  to  do  his  or  her  own 
washing. 

We  raised  a  family  of  four  boys,  and  none  of  the 
family  ever  had  the  grip,  although  our  neighbors  had 
three  different  runs  of  it.  If  any  one  were  feeling 
badly  he  took  an  enema,  as  large  as  possible,  to  flush 
out  the  colon;  took  a  sweat  bath,  and  went  to  bed. 
The  next  morning  he  would  get  up  feeling  floe. 

Right  here  is  another  thing.  Flushing  the  colon  I 
found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  any  one 
threatened  with  a  fever.  It  works  wonders— will  cure 
almost  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  that  scourge 
among  babies  (summer  complaint)  it  will  cure  almost 
immediately. 

The  above  way  of  taking  a  sweat  bath  would  have 
some  advantages  over  your  Michigan  way  by  not  hav- 
ing to  work  to  get  up  the  perspiration,  and  it  can  be 
taken  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer;  but  in  winter 
one  wants  to  be  very  careful  and  wash  off  in  cool  water 
at  the  last  to  close  the  pores,  and  not  go  out  for  one 
or  two  hours  after  cooling  off.  Down  here  we  have  to 
do  very  little  work  to  get  up  the  perspiration  and  the 
last  two  months  all  I  hav-  had  to  do  was  to  go  out  to 
feed  and  water  the  chickens  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  I  am  ready  for  the  bath. 

I  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  lived  there  for  fifty  years, 
so  I  know  all  about  your  Ohio  winters 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  bees.  I  took  them  on 
as  a  side  line  three  years  ago,  and  increased  up  to  sev- 
en hives.  I  had  an  accident  in  January,  and  had  my 
right  arm  broken;  so  when  bee  time  came  I  was  no 
good  at  lifting  or  anything  else;  but  the  better  half 
took  pity  on  me  and  donned  a  hat  and  veil  and  march- 
ed into  the  yard  and  helped  through  the  season.  Now 
we  have  21  fine  stands  of  bees,  and  have  taken  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  as  fine  honey  as  your  best  white  clo- 
ver    How's  that?  J.  H.  Calktns. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Aug.  28. 


Temperance. 


THE  POISON  OF  THE  BEE-STING  AND  THAT  OF 

THE  DRAMSHOP — ARE  THJiY  TO  BE 

COMPARED? 

_  Mr.  Root:—l  read  in  Gleanings  for  Sept.  15,  p.  1218, 
"  May  God  hasten  the  day  when  they  be  swept  from 
every  Stateof  the  Union;  and.  better  sill,  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth."  I  personally  thank  you  for  your 
expression.  Now,  Mr.  Root,  if  one  of  your  bees  would 
sting  one  of  your  neighbors,  and  he  should  die  from 
the  sting,  should  therefore  every  bee-keeper  be  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth?  Don't  you  know  that  life  is 
just  as  sweet  to  the  Pennsylvania  hotel-keepers  as  it 
is  to  the  Ohio  manufacturer?  Give  me  your  explana- 
tion on  this  point,  and  we  go  still  further.  Are  you, 
or  do  you  pretend  to  be,  a  good  Christian?  If  so,  do 
you  not  know  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  every  soul?  He  did  not  come  to  wipe  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Who  are  you,  anyhow?  We 
people  around  my  home  have  churches,  the  Bible  and 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  If  one  man  abuses  arother 
he  has  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law;  but  we  are  not 
going  to  wipe  every  thing  off  the  earth.  If  you  are 
prosperous  in  your  business,  thank  God  that  he  has 
done  you  so  much  favor,  and  pray  that  he  may  do  so 
in  the  future;  and  so  everybody  else  should  be  thank- 
ful for  all  he  possesses,  for  every  thing  we  have  is  the 


gift  of  God.    If  he  withdraws  his  hand  we  shall  soon 
all  be  "  wiped  off  the  earth."        Joseph  Schatzlb. 
Trachsville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1907. 

Well,  my  good  friend,  you  have  got  me  in 
a  corner,  have  you  not?  To  begin  with,  I 
think  I  can  say  as  you  do,  and  "personally 
thank  you"  for  your  illustration;  and  I 
thank  you,  too,  for  your  very  kind  and 
Christianlike  letter.  1  do  realize  that  hotel- 
keepers  who  have  been  furnishing  beer  to 
their  patrons  are  a  different  class  of  people 
from  those  who  ordinarily  run  saloons.  Yes, 
it  is  true  a  few  people  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  stings,  although  such  eases  are 
very  rare;  but,  my  dear  friend,  have  you 
not  failed  to  consider  that  he  who  dies  from 
a  bee-sting  dies  an  honest  death?  He  is  in  no 
way  to  blame,  and  no  slur  rests  on  his  repu- 
tation as  it  does  on  that  of  one  who  fills  a 
drunkard's  grave  If  the  injury  from  bee- 
stings were  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
crime,  or  something  like  it,  committed  in 
this  land  of  ours,  do  you  think  I  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  bee  keeper  or  to  publish  a  bee- 
journal?  If  you  have  been  reading  Glean- 
ings and  other  periodicals  you  certainly 
mvist  know  that  the  world  is  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  our  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries are  almost  all  kept  up  bi-cause  of 
the  drink-traffic*.  Yes,  indeed,  Jesus  Christ 
did  come  into  this  world  to  save  every  soul, 
as  you  put  it,  and  not  to  wipe  them  off  the 
face  of  the  earth;  and,  my  dear  brother,  in 
my  expression  to  which  you  allude  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  wiping  the  saloon- 
keeper himself  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
God  forbid !  I  would  wipe  out  the  saloon 
and  the  saloon  business  that  he  might  be 
compelled  to  earn  his  money  in  some  liveli- 
hood that  is  not  a  damage  to  his  fellow-men. 
You  say  we  have  the  laws;  but  you  do  not 
seem  to  know  that,  at  the  conventions  of  sa- 
loon people,  their  public  speakers  have  re- 
peatedly declared  they  could  not  make  a 
living  if  they  were  obliged  to  obey  the  law. 
It  is  because  the  saloon  business  demands 
that  the  law  shall  be  trampled  under  foot, 
not  only  on  Sunday  but  every  other  day  and 
night,  that  our  nation  is  waging  such  war 
against  it.  I  can  give  a  most  hearty  amen 
to  all  your  closing  words;  and  if  it  should 
ever  be  my  good  fortune  to  go  to  your  part 
of  Pennsylvania  I  shall  most  assuredly  try 
to  put  up  at  your  hotel;  but  unless  I  go 
pretty  soon,  dear  friend,  I  do  not  believe  I 
shall  find  a  bar  attached  to  it.  May  God 
help  you  out  of  the  darkness,  and  into  the 
light  that  is  breaking,  not  only  throughout 
our  land  but  over  the  whole  wide  world, 
along  different  lines  in  the  way  of  banishing 
intemperance. 


♦Lately  there  has  been  a  tremendous  excitement 
several  times  in  our  region  in  regard  to  mad  dogs 
biting  people  right  and  left.  In  one  case  several 
schoolchildren  were  bitten,  and  death  has  resulted  in 
some  cases.  Now.  these  children  died  an  honest  and 
innocent  death.  It  was  death  of  the  body  and  not 
death  of  the  soul;  and  yet  we  have  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  thp  liquor-dealers  because  we  have  some- 
times claimed  that  a  saloon  with  its  attendant  gam- 
bling-dens and  other  things  was  like  letting  a  mad  dog 
go  loose  where  children  were  near  and  likely  to  be 
bitten. 
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GORDON  A'AN  Tl  N  E  SAVE  YOU 

!^The  Dealer^  Price 

FIRE-RESISTING  KUUFINU 


Yes,  e>r.  we  will  actually  sell  you  at  one-half  local  dealers'  prices,  the  most  durable 
roofiug  that  s  made- trordonyuri  line  Flint-Coated.  Fire-Eesisting  Rubber  Roofing. 
Don  t  even  think  of  buying  shmgles  or  any  other  kind  of  roofing  material  till   vc 
have  read  every  word  of  this  advertisement  and  have  thoroughly  examined  and  t.  " 
for  yourself  a  free  sample  of  Gordon    Van   Tine   Roofing:    till   you   have   convi 
yourself  beyond  any  doubt  that  Gordon, Van  Tine  Roofing  has  every  Kood  poin 
claim  for  It  and  that  It  hasn't  any  bad  points  at  all. 


We  Sell  DIRECT  to  You 

We  sell  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Roofing  to  you  and  to  YOU 
only— the  man  who  uses  it.  You  see  that  cuts  out 
the  Jobber's  profit,  the  Wholesaler's  profit  and  the 
Retailer's  profit,  and  you  only  pay  one  small  profit 
on  the  original  cost  of  manufacture. 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  ROOFING 
Protects  House,  Barn,  Chicken  House, 
Sheds,  Etc. 

Roof  and  side  your  buildings 
with  Gordon, Van  Tine  Roofing 
now  —  before  cold  weather 
comes,  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  snow,  sleet,  cold  and  fire. 
See  that  your  horses,  cattle  and 
other  stock  is  well-stabled  and 
kept  comfortable.  Stock  that's 
kept  dry  and  warm  can  be  win- 
tered on  a  very  small  amount 
of  grain  and  roughness. 

Gordon,VanTine  Rooflns 

Protects  You  from 

Storms,  Fire  and 

Lightnlns 

When  your  buildings  are  cov- 
ered  with  Gordon.  Van  Tine 
Flint-Coated  Roofing  there  is 
absolutely  no  possibility  of 
their  being  set  afire  by  flving 
sparks  or  cinders.  Gordon.Van 
Tine  Roofing  is  fire  resisting 
It  has  nothing  in  it  like  tar  or 
anything  else  that  will  catch 
fire.  Insurance  men  every- 
where now  recognize  the  fact 
that  buildings  covered  with 
Gordon.Van  Tine  Roofing  very  seldom  catch  fire  and, 
for  that  reason,  your  fire  and  lightning  Insurance 
rates  are  lessened  from  one-third  to  one-naif. 

Make  These  Tests  Yourself  and  Be  Con- 

vinced  that  Gordon,  Van  Tine 

Roofing  Is  the  Best 

Take  a  piece  of  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Flint-Coated 
Roofing  and  bend  the  edges  so  it  will  hold  water;  now 
put  it  in  a  warm  place  and  observe  that  the  water  all 
evaporates,  but  none  goes  through  the  roofing. 

Soak  a  piece  o£  this  roofing  in  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  or 
in  ammonia  or  lye.  and  note  that  it  is  not  harmed  at  all  by 
such  powerful  chemicals.  Smell  a  piece  of  Gordon.Van  Tine's 
Flint-Coated  Roofing  and  see  if  you  can  detect  an  odor  of  tar. 
You  can't,  of  course,  because  there  is  no, tar  in  it 


Our  RoofingGuarantee  Backed 
by  $300,000.00 

We,  the  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co. , guarantee  every 
rnll  of  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Flint-Coated  Roofin- 
to  be  absolutely  water  proof  and  fire  rcNist- 
llilf.  We  guarantee  that  the  generous  supply  of 
cement  and  roofiiis  nails  will  be  sufficicjit 
to  properly  lay  the  roofing.  On  request  with 
each  sale  we  are  willing  to  give  a  written  guar- 
aiiloe  as  follows: 
3-Ply  Roollng  we  will  guarantee  to 

last  AT  LEAST   10  years. 
2-Piy  Roollng  we  will  guarantee  to 

last  AT  LEAST  8  years. 
1-Ply  Roollng  we  will  guarantee  to 

last  AT  LEAST  6  years. 
This  unqualified  guarantee— backed  by  $.300,- 
000,00  and  our  business  reputation — stands 
behind  every  roll  of  Gordon,  Van  Tine's  Flint- 
Coated  Roofing.  Write  to  any  bank  in  Daven- 
port or  learn  through  your  local  banker  that 
when  you  do  business  with  the  Gordon.  Van 
Tine  Co.  you  are  dealing  with  oneof  the  largest 
and  most  reliable  firms  in  the  United  States. 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


inced 
I  every  g:ood  point  we 

We  Save  You  Freight  on   Your  Roofing 

We  have  established  Warehouses  at  the  following 
points:  " 

Philadelphia         Memphis  Minneapolis 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Davenport 

By  doing  this  we  enable  you  to  get  Gordon.Van  Tine 
■'Y'9"'?S  IJromptly  and  we  save  you  a  large  amount 
ot  freight  chnrj-'ew.    This  item  of  saving  alone  is  well 

worth  considering. 

Why  Gordon.Van  Tine  Roofing  Lasts 
So  Long 

Gordon.Van  Tine  Flint- 
Coated  Roofing  is  made  from 
long-fibre  wool  felt,  and  is 
soaked,   mind   you,   in  hot  Bs- 

Ehalt  at  a  temperature  twice  as 
ot  as  boiling  water. 
This  excessive  heat  separates 
the  pores  of  the  wool  felt,  and 
the  torridly  hot  asphalt  runs 
into  these  pores  and  fills  them 
so  completely  that  no  liquid 
can  ever  pass  through  the  ma- 
terial when  it  cools  and  the 
pores  have  closed.  Then,  with 
heavy  modern  machinery,  this 
roofing  is  permanently  coated 
with  flint,  so  that  the  natural 
wool  fibre  soaked  in  asphalt  can 
never  crack,  bake,  rust  or  burn. 
Reail  our  personal  gruarantee 
backed  by  $300,000. 

As  Easy  to  Lay  as  a 
Carpet 

All  you  need  to  lay  this  roof, 
ing  with  is  a  hammer.  Remem- 
ber, we  furnish  FREE  with 
every  roll  of  roofing  plenty  of  good  cement  and  plenty 
of  long,  non-rusting  nails. 

We  tell  you  just  how  to  lay  your  roofing  around 
chimneys,  how  to  make  valleys,  flashings,  etc.  The 
work  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  lay 
Gordon.Van  Tine  Roofing  so  that  it  will  not  leak, 
become  wrinkled  or  get  loose. 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  Roofing  Never  Has  to 
be  Reflinted  or  Regraveled 

Ordinary  roofing— the  kind  that  many  local  dealers 
sell— usually  has  to  be  resanded  or  regraveled  after 
a  short  exposure  to  heat  and  rain — but  Gordon.  Van 
Tine's  Flint-Coated  Roofing  is  so  thoroughly  flinted 
by  heavy  pressure  machinery  that  you  never  have  to 
re-cover  it. 


PRICES 


Per  square  of  108  square  feet. 
R  350— 1-ply,  per  square  .  $1.41 
R  351— 2-ply,  per  square  .      1.96 
R  352— 3-ply,  per  square  .     2.29 


FREE  Roofing  Book  and  Samples  to  YOU 

Order  from  this  advertisement  or  write  to  us  at  once — today— and 
say  that  you're  interested  in  our  Flint-Coated.  Fire-Resisting  Roof- 
ing.   Then  we'll  send  you  our  new  Roofing  Book  and  a  generous 
sample  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply  roofing  so  that  you  can  see  for  yotu:- 
'     self  that  it's  just  as  good  and  durable  as  we  claim  it  is. 
Now— before  you  lay  this  paper  away— send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  promptly  mail  yoa 
this  valuable  Roofing  Book  and  Samples  of  our  Roofing.    Send  No  Stamps.    Address  us— 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  417  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


llK^liJil!l^^4 


GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
double  egg  yield.  Guaranteed  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  la- 
bor, than  any  other.  Send  for  Special 
Trial  Offer  and  handsome  catalogue. 
HUMPHREY, 
Mine  SI.  Factory,    Jotlet,  Ills. 


5 


NO    MONEY 
IN   ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  U  the 
•kaieit  operatad.bast 
built,  faateit  oattlnc 
oreaa  bos*  ontter 
isd«.     Bold   OB    15 


£ 


—       days  free  trial  with 
■m  iioftbroadnsraiite*.  If 
MB  UPit  ,n,t,  5.,p  i»,  If  not, 
send  It  back.    Fr«a  oataloff. 
StraHen  tUg,  C«.  lBot54^rl»JPi^ 
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JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

ROOTSGOODS 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  CiiARKE. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5, 1907. 


Send  for  catalog.     Best  ship- 
ping facilities  in  tlie   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 


Dubois, 


Pennsylvania 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

1009-11-13  Lucas  Ave.      St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always  in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Youi> orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.  G.  ACKIilN,  HANAOEB 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  SL  Paul,  Minn. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which   to  purchase   sup- 

glies.  We  have  a  carload  of 
OCT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  tning  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 
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What's  the  Matter 
With  Hilton? 


WHY,  HE  HAS  A  LOT  OF  SUP- 
PLIES HE  WANTS  TO  LET  YOU 
HAVE  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  SIXTY 
DAYS  AT  A  DISCOUNT,  TO  MAKE 
KOOM  FOR  THE  NEXT  SEASON'S 
GOODS.  JUST  SEND  A  LIST  OF 
WHAT  YOU  WANT  AND  GET  ES- 
TIMATE. IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  HIS 
FORTY-PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CAT- 
ALOG,   SEND   FOR   IT   AT   ONCE 

CASH  OR  SUPPLIES  FOR 
BEESWAX  AT  ALL  TIMES 

GEORGE  E.  HILTON 


FREMONT, 


MICHIGAN 


TO  THE 


BEE  KEEPER 


riT'E  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
W  offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  imiiossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty"  we  ourselves  have  i,o  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  seat  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN    AGENTS   FOR 
TUK   A     I.    ROOT  CO..    MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  .S.  A. 


BiNGHA 


eiNGHAM 

«ELP  OLEANINO  ■ 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SS 
KNIFE. 


What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio:  "The  cone  fits  Inside 
the  cap  BO  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  inside  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamil- 
ton, 111.:  "This  is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  It  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  in- 
clude all  Improvements." 

Marsh  field  Mfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
fleld.  Wis.:  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er Is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new.so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of 

Price  of 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

3%  " 

8.5 

2  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

2H   " 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 


Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham  Uncapping-knife,  70o;  postage  10c. 
T.   F.   BINGHAM,    FARWELL,    MICH. 


Northeastern  and  New  Elngland 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  B.  AGENCY 


ISe^  1907 

Root's  Goods  always  in  stock 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful    years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M   Jenkins 

'^'^«>*ufmikat       t       s       .Alabama 
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SEND  FOR  OUR  p||||  JJQy 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Oircct;  to  ^Vk>VL  •* 

TBADL-MAPK      PESJSTEREO 

at  aotnal  toctory  prtcea.  Too  save  from  J5  to  $40,  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers' 
jobbera'andmldmemen'sprotUs.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
t%g*g\  ■»__._  a___.^_.^l  You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  store  or  range  of 
OOU  UayS  Appro VSI  exceptionally  high  quality.  Madeof  the  best  pig  iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen.  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best^^ 
equlppedstovefactorieslntlie  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  Is  carefully  inspected  and  we  know  It  Is 

^ right.  If  not,  you  get  your  money  back  without  a  quibble.  You  cannot  get  a  better.  t>o  mat- 

I —  r^-,.^^  ter  how  much  extra  you  pay.    Wliy  not  save  all  the  dealers' prolit!    Is  it  not  reasonable 

to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory  I 
Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  41  d  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  <ind  Kal- 
amazoo Prices  with  others— and  save  your  money.  Our  line  is  comi>lete,  en,bracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes.— for  the  home,  sobool, 
church,  halls.  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
Ihouses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,      Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  nialies  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


You  Can  Get  More  Eggs 


And  Save  Feed  Bills. 


GREEN  BONE  fed  raw  gives  fowls 
the  food  they  need  to  take  the 
place  of  bugs  and  worms.  It  has 
more  than  four  times  the  egg  making 


value  of  grain:  is  rich  in  protein  and 
other  elements  that  make  more  eggs, 
fertile  eggs,  livelier  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls.    Cut  it  with 


MANN'S 


lid!  Bone  Cutter 


Toms  easily;  cuts  rapidly;  never  clogs:  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  any  one's 

strength.    Cuts  all  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
"Fon    na'vrc   Vv£»t»  friat  We  ask  no  money  until  you  try  the  machine.    If  not  satis- 
aVlt   m»<l^»   KKK^   ***•■■  fied,  return  at  our  expense.        Write  for  catalogue. 

^^^^^^H^^^    F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  37,  MiUord.  Mass. 


I  SPRAY  PU§¥iPS 

Hake  DFFIYOURHATTOTHE  MYERS' 

The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 
log and  prices. 
F.  £.  Myers  &  BrOji, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


f€ 


!■  II UU  Help  your  hens.  Feed 
■■  MB  ■■  them  fresh  cut  erreen 
■  ■^^  ■■   bone  and  you'll  get 

TO_^_^  more  eggs— you'll  get 
GET  ®g'8'S  In  winter  when 
*"  eggs  are  worth  while.  , 

—  £\m%W  The  Standard  Green^^^"^— 
Inlllv^Bone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right 
-  for|feeding,quickly— easily.  Prices  , 

$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  eruarantee— 
sent  on  trial.    Writelor  catalog. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford,Ma«a.] 


EGGSI 


FARMERS'  NAMES 
WAIMTED. 


Ten  thousand  Michiffan  farmers,  and  The 
Gleaner,  Michigan  big  farm  paper,  have  estab- 
lished a  Farmer's  Clearing  House  in  Detroit, 
where  all  their  farm-produce  is  shipped  and  sold 
by  them  direct  to  the  consumers  at  almost 
double  the  prices  previously  ooiained.  It  is  the 
greatest  move  ever  undertaken  by  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  and  is  the  advance  movement 
which  farmers  must  take  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  being  robbed  of  their  just 
profits  by  the  middlemen  who  have  lived  upon 
them  like  parasites  for  many  years.  The  G'eaner 
is  the  official  organ  of  these  farmers.  It  is  pub- 
lished twice  a  month  and  the  subscription  price 
is  50  cts.  per  year,  but  if  you  will  send  us  ten 
cents  in  stamos  or  currency,  and  25  farmers' 
names  and  addresses, we  will  send  you  our  paper 
for  one  year,  and  you  can  then  keep  posted  how 
ihe  ten  thousand  farmers  are  progressing  with 
this  great  enterprise  of  theirs.    Address 

THE  GLEANER,  9 15-91 7  Majestic  Bldg.,Detroit,Mich. 


^HrrSQUSEDiRTHIS  MAGAZINE 
i|I?JLN>  ^   ARE  FROM   — 
'WMUGLER,Ft^CRAVINC  CO. 
^GZEft  &LDC.    CLEVELAND,  O/f/O. 
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Crop  Conditions.  A  careful  reading  of  reports,  and  inquiry  into  the 
various  large  markets  of  this  and  nearby  States  prior  to  November  1,  show  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  crop  of  comb  and  extracted  honey  produced  the  past  season  had 
already  been  sold  at  excellent  prices,  leaving  a  clear  market,  with  strong  demand  for 
next  season. 

Fall  Rains.  These  have  been  reported  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State, 
and  bees  have  gone  into  winter  quarters  in  better  condition  than  for  several  years 
past.     All  of  these  things  point  to  a  good  season  for  1908. 

Supplies.  In  order  to  sei've  the  bee-keepers  of  this  State  still  better  than  I 
have  for  the  five  years  past,  I  have  arranged  with  my  brother,  Max  Toepperwein,  to 
enter  into  business  with  me,  as  my  growing  business  demands  more  time  than  one 
person  can  well  give  it.  With  his  assistance,  and  other  competent  help  in  office  and 
warehouse,  I  can  promise  my  friends  prompt  attention  to  and  careful  filling  of  their 
orders. 

First-class  Goods.  We  count  it  a  privilege  to  announce  to  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  State  that  we  have  made  another  contract  for  the  well-known  line 
manufactured  by  The  A  1.  Root  Co.  We  do  not  ofifer  an  ill-assorted  lot  of  worthless 
stuff  to  our  patrons,  but  the  tinest  goods  in  the  land.  Besides  buying  for  spot  cash  in 
large  quantities  we  get  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  base  our  prices  accordingly. 

Quality.     See  what  Mr.  Tough  says  about  the  Root-Hoffman  frames: 


June  12.  1906. 
Gentlemen:--!  have  just  finished  unpacking  the  last  hox  of  sup- 
plies and  must  say  they  are  VERY  SATISFACTORY.    The  Hoffman  frames  espe- 
cially are  extra  fine,  and  I  am  just  wondering  how  I  was  so  foolish  as 
to  huy  the  thousands  I  already  have  from  that  other  firm.    After  seeing 
yours  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  much  rather  huy  yours  than 
take  theirs  for  a  gift.    This  is  no  Jolly,  hut  the  simple  truth. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Tough, 

1013   Clarence  Ave. ,    Oak  Park. 

A.gents  Wanted.  We  want  to  secure  a  live  hustling  representative  in 
every  county  in  Texas  where  we  are  not  now  represented.  We  prefer  a  bee-keeper 
centrally  located,  and  one  alile  to  pay  cash  down  for  the  goods  he  will  order  and 
carry  in  stock.     To  those  who  mean  business  we  offer  good  inducements. 

BeesMrax.  We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax  at  all  times.  At  present  we 
pay  25c  cash,  or  27c  in  trade  for  pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  San  Antonio. 


Udo  &,  Max  Toepperwein 

1S22  South  Flores  St.  San  Antonio.  Texas 
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Let  us  send 
you  to-day 

Tttese  Three  Books  Fdff 
on  rarmers'Phones  -]l!r 

They  tell  you  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  world  so  you  can  get  the  latest  market 
or  weather  reports,  summon  the  family 
doctor,  or  call  a  veterinary  for  your  live 
stock— quick  action  on  any  one  of  these 
emergencies  would  repay  yoi'.  many  times 
the  cost. 

There  are  a  hundred  otherusesatyour 
service  by  installing  a  telephone  system 
of  your  own,  paying  only  a  small  amount 
for  materials— no  royalties.  Our  plans 
are  so  simpleyou  can  do  the  work  yourself. 

10   Men   Can    Organize 
Successful  System 

byuslngStrombergr  Carlsontele- 
phonesand  equipments  and  vour 
tolephone  service  will  cost  you 
less  than  a  cent  a  message. 

Our  free  books  tell  you  how  to 
organize  your    companv,  am' 
elves  all  otherneeded  Inforiu; 
lion  such  as  getting-  township 
and  city  highway  permits  to 
Bet  poles  and  string  wires.    In 
asking  for  "How   the  Tele- 
phone   Helps  the  Farmer," 
ask  for  liist  edition. 

Stromberg=CarIsofl 
Telephoae  Mfg.  Co, 

Address  nearest  office. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    ChicaKo,  HI. 


See  our  Exhibit  at  the  bl«'cirical  Snow, 

Chicago,  January  13=25.  1908. 

Space  7=8,  Section  L. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FOi 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  clair 

or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  booklet  on  heating  honief 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

50    Farnaee  St.,  Rorheiter,  N   Y 


FEiOE 


y-r-  Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
fe^  Horse-high,  lUiU-stronj?,  Chick- 
en-tit'ht.    Sold  dCrect  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest   manufac- 
turers prices  en  30  Days  Froe 
Trial,  treij^ht  prepaid.  100  pa;; 
Catalogue  and  price-list  frci 
KITSELMAN    BROS., 
Box  21  fKui<sctE,  ma 

"■IT  igiinrmi 


It  adds 
YEARS 


toltbe 
'ife  of  yoxiir 


WMMx;-<^ 


Before  You  Roof 


house,  factory,  warehouse,  stable,  barn,  shed, 
or  other  building,  consider 


Paroid  is  row  and  has  been  for  years,  the 
best  ready  roofing  made. 

Paroid  Rust-Proof  Steel  Caps 

add  value  to  any  ready  roofing  but  can  be 
had  only  vith  Paroid,  They  are  rust-proof 
on  both  sides  and,  being  square,  have  larger 
binding  surface.  They  will  add  years  to 
roof  lite. 

To  let  you  test  and  prove  Paroid's  superi- 
ority, we  make  tliis 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Buy  one  roll  of  Paroid.  apply  it  to  your  roof. 
If  you  are  not  then  satisfied  that  you  have  the 
best,  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  amount 
you  paid  for  the  roofing  and  cost  of  applying. 

Send  For  Free  Samples 

of  Paroid,  Rust-Proof  Capsand  name  of  our  Paroid 

dealer.  If  you  care  tor  our  book  of  plans  for  farra 

and  poultry  bulldings,enclose  4  cents  forpostage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON.  Makers, 

(^Established  iSty)  ■ 
20  'lill  Strest,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
1420   Jonadnock    Block,   Chicago,  III. 

Orj^mutors  of  complete  rooting  kit  and  the 
Jfarold  Kust-Proof  bteel  Cap. 


PAROIO  ROOFINO 


TWO 


F.W.  ^\RO 


TWO    SaUARC} 

t.  SON.Muu» 


No  attorney's 
fee  until  pat- 
ent Ifiallowed. 

Write  for "7ni;en^ 
or's  Ouide." 

Franklin  U.  Iloa-h,  Loan  &  T.-nst  BiJg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.   Lowest 
priced  flrst-class  hatchers  made. 
6EO.  U.  SXAHL,   aninev.  lU. 


Si 


FENCE  ^I'SS?! 

JMadcof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  AVire.  Heavily  Calvan.zed  to 
jprevcnt  rust.  Have  r.o  agents.  Sell  at 
ifactory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  allfreight.  .'iTheii.'hls  of  farm 
,nd  ijoultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
'Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana 
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Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


THE  BEE  (a»  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  cull  ure  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 

JL 

^^fl^^^^H  Are  the  World's 

^^^^^^^^^^^W  ^he  season 

^KK^^^^^^^BK  ^^^  Roup 

vj^m^^^H^^V  sneezing, wheezing', 

^^      ^^Hp^V  swollen  headed 

■  '     V,  fowls  should    be 

*■        jV  quickly  restored  to 

^^1^  T^^r  health,    usefulness 

^*^   '    *>.  and  profit.    You 

cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  meins  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Poultry  Free  for  4c  in  stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 


Joseph  Home  Co., 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Samples  of  Dress-Fabrics. 

The  woman  who  buys  her  dress-ma- 
terials by  mail,  unless  she  knows  the 
goods  she  desires,  should  NOT  ORDER 
unless  she  has  SAMPLES  before  her. 

In  our  Mail-order  Department 
there  are  a  number  of  women 
who  do  nothing  else  than  cut  up 
samples  of  dress-woolens,  silks, 
and  dress  cottons  to  send  to 
people  who  request  them. 

These  requests  come  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  SAFE  way 
and  ONLY  way  to  order  dress-fabrics. 
Each  sample  is  tagged  with  the  price 
and  the  width  of  the  material. 

The  point  of  this  article  is  that 
whatever  you  have  in  mind  re- 
garding Winter  Dress-woolens, 
Dress-Cottons,  and  Silks,  if  you 
will  write  us  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  you  samples. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  will  surely  interest  many  of  our  readers.  It 
does  for  the  trapper  what  Gleanings  does  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  does 
it  well.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  man  or  boy  who  desires  to  make  a 
little  money  winter  time  by  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  It  gives  all 
trappers'  "secrets,"  and  indicates  where  to  sell  furs  to  advantage.  , 

Hunter  -  Trader  -  Trapper 

is  not  intended  for  city  sportsmen  with  fancy  guns  and  expensive  fishing- 
rods.  It  is  written  by  real  wilderness  hunters  who  know  all  about  the 
capture  of  wild  animals.  It  is  a  monthly,  containing  as  much  real  read- 
ing-matter as  the  great  monthlies,  and  far  more  practical.  For  a  limited 
period  we  are  making  the  following  liberal  offer: 

HUNTER-TRADER.TRAPPER,  12  issues  a  year,    .    .     $1.00 
GLEANINGS 1.00 

Both  to  the  same  party  and  address,  $  1 .50.  $2.00 

If  you  desire  to  inspect  a  copy  of  Hunter-Tradee-Trapper,  write 
to  the   A.  R.  HARDING  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,    Columbus,  Ohio. 
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A  New  Contributor  I 


r 


[T  sometimes 
seems  as  though 
the  Review 
were  favored  by 
fortune  in  the  way 
of  capable  corres- 
pondents ;  and  the 
last  stroke  in  that 
direction  was  in  se- 
curing: the  services 
of  Mr.  Elias  E.  Cove- 
you,  of  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  whose  first 
article,  of  a  long 
series,  appears  in 
the  Review  for  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  Coveyou's  ex- 
perience with  bees 
began  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  he 
was  a  boy  in  his 
teens,  and  has  been 
continued  specially 
and  enthusiastically  ever  since-  He  was  among  the 
first  to  see  the  possibilities  of  "keeping  more  bees," 
and  has  gradually  increased  his  number  until  he  now 
has  three  apiaries  under  his  management. 

His  special  forte  seems  to  be  that  of  short  cuts— 
especially  the  invention  of  labor-saving  devices  that 
can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  labor;  or,  at  least,  to 
multiply  greatly  the  results  of  labor.  For  instance, 
when  I  employed  an  electric  alarm  to  notify  me  when 
a  can  was  full  of  honey  I  took  one  step;  but  Mr.  Cove- 
you  took  still  another,  and  made  an  arrangement  that 
not  only  rings  a  gong  when  the  can  is  full,  but  it  auto- 
matically  closes  the  gate  and  a  bell  rings  continuously 
until  the  can  is  removed. 

He  is  t)re  first  man  in  Michigan  to  extract  a  crop  of 
honey  (1906)  with  gasoline  power  for  running  his 
extractor — an  eight-frame  automatic.  One  man  con- 
trols the  extractor,  putting  in  the  full  combs,  remov- 
ing the  empty  ones,  ard  changing  the  cans  when  the 

W.  Z.  Htitchinson, 


Perfection  duplicating  scales  say  one  is  full,  while 
three  men  do  the  uncapping  standing  along  the  side 
of  an  uncapping-box  that  will  hold  the  cappings  from 
10,000  pounds  of  honey.  He  is  planning  to  bring  all  of 
his  honey  home  another  year,  and  extract  it  there, 
after  warming  it  up  with  steam  heat. 

There  is  no  one  in  Northern  Michigan,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  one  in  the  whole  State,  who  has  put  up 
as  much  honey  for  the  retail  trade  as  has  this  Petos- 
key boy;  and  into  this  bottling  business  he  has  car- 
ried that  same  inventive  spirit  that  characterizes  his 
work  in  the  bee-yard  and  extracting-room.  For  in- 
stance, he  has  a  device  that  enables  him  to  fill  a  whole 
tray  of  four  dozen  jars  without  movmg  one  of  them, 
and  the  flow  of  honey  is  checked  only  the  smallest 
fraction  of  a  section  between  the  filling  of  one  jar 
and  another.  His  plans  for  washing,  drying,  labeling, 
and  packing  his  jars  are  novel,  original,  and  decid- 
edly expeditious. 

He  is  going  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Review  how 
he  raises  big  crops  of  honey  with  the  least  possible 
labor;  and  then,  more  important  than  all,  how,  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months  he  sells  these  crops,  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds  besides,  at  the  highest  possible  price. 

I  have  known  in  a  general  way,  for  some  time,  that 
this  northern  friend  of  ours  was  making;  a  great  suc- 
cess along  these  lines,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  several  days  in  his  company  this  last  fall, 
visiting  his  apiaries  and  packing-house,  seeing  his 
plans  and  processes  put  into  actual  practice,  and 
making  photographs  of  most  of  them,  that  I  fully 
realized  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  most  of  us. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Gleanings  I  gave  you  a  glimpse 
of  the  Review  for  the  past  few  months,  and,  in  the 
foregoing,  you  can  see  something  of  what  you  may 
expect  in  the  future.  You  will  always  find  the  Re- 
view full  of  ideas  of  successful  men— those  who  have 
succeeded,  and  can  tell  you  how  to  succeed. 

Send  me  $1.00  and  I'll  send  you  the  back  numbers 
for  this  year,  and  then  continue  to  send  you  the  Re- 
view to  the  end  of  next  year— two  years  for  the  price' 
of  one.  Send  $2.00,  and,  in  addition,  I'll  send  you  a 
copy  of  "Advanced  Bee  Culture." 

Flint,  Michig'an 


Dittmer  S  Comb  Foundation 

y  is  the  best,  not  because  we  say  so,  but  because  the  bees  prefer  it  to  other  makes. 

DITTMER'S  PROCESS  IS  DITTMER'S. 

It  has  built  its  reputation  and  established  its  merits  on  its  own  foundation  and  its  own  name. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  working  wax  into  foundation  for  cash. 

GUS  DITTMER,  Augusta,  Wis. 


Write  for  free  catalog,  and  prices 
on  full  line  of  supplies. 


W.  H.  Laws  says,' 


If  there  is  a  aueen-breeder  who  can  boast  of  better  stock  let  him  trot  out 
the  proof.    Testimonials  enough  to  fill  this  book.    Will  give  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C.  King,  Washington,  D.  C.  writes,  "For  two  years  I  have  had  one 
of  your  queens  in  my  apiary.    Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb  honey;  last  season  she  actually 
stored  while  other  colonies  starved.    I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my  three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  fine  breeding  queen;  stock  up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  coming 
season.  Single  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Extra  select  breeders,  $5.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  LAWS.  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 
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QUEENS  of 

MOORE'S  STRAIN  OF  ITALIANS 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gatheringr,  hardine^,s,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Se- 
«i«w,  Flint,Mich.,says:  "Asworiters,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen." 

My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long-tongued 
three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race  bred  in 
my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong  colonies 
well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

PRICES:  Untested  queens,  75c  each;  six,  $4;doz., 
$7.50.    Select,  untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5;  doz.,  $9.00. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail. 

Descriptive  circular  free.    Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Rt.  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


Moore't  Lona-Tongue  and  Golden 

Fine  select  untested  queens,  tl :  6, 
M.B0;12,  $t!.  Tested,  81.25;  6,  »6.50. 
Breeders,  83.00.  Safe  arrival  gar'd. 

W.  H.  RAILS.    -    ORANGE.  CAL 


Queens 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers. 

5  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  filled  promptly.  Bees- 
wax and  old  combs  wanted;  cash  or  trade;  5%  discount 
during  the  month  of  Nov.  on  every  thing  but  oases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted;  write  stating  how  put  up, 
kind,  and  lowest  cash  price  deliver'd  inWatertown,N.  Y. 
A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO.,  1 7  Morrison  St .  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


r 


IT  IS  JUST  OUT 


A 


Root's  A  B  C  in  German 


We  now  have  on  hand  1000  copies  ready 
for  distribution.  This  edition  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  edition  for  1905  ;  but  it  con- 
tains some  new  articles  that  were  taken 
from  the  new  edition  of  the  ABC  book, 
which  was  being  prepared  when  this 
translation  was  made.  We  anticipate 
quite  a  demand,  as  we  have  a  good  many 
bee-keeping  friends  who,  while  they  speak 
English,  yet  the  language  of  their  father- 
land is  more  familiar  to  them.  We  are 
now  able  to  supply  them  with  our  book 
in  their  own  tongue.  The  regular  price 
of  this  work,  owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  the  translation,  will  necessarily  be  a 
little  higher  than  the  English— viz., 
$1.75    in    paper,    or    $2.00    cloth-bound. 


A-  L  Root  Co-,Medina,  0 

I  AND  ALL  AGENCIES  / 


ClirnQAflP  CIR  Before  shipment.  Balance  in  three 

rUlllduija  iblU  ways;  on  inspection, on  trial,  or  on 

Hiiiuwvw  ^iw  jiopayments.  Purnace-book  free. 

Century  Furnace  Company,  Box  1,  Youngrstown,  Ohio. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Portable  100-Candle  Power  light. 

Every  lamp  warranted. The  most 

brilliant.economical  light  made. 

No  grease,  dirt,  odor  or  smoke. 

AGENTS  WANTED  KVKRTWHERB. 

THE    BEST   LIGHT   COMPANY, 

306  E.  5th  SI.,  Canton,  O.  . 


HONEY- JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnished  caps,  $5.00  gross. 
Several  other  styles  of  jars  in  stock. 

HONEY  ! 

We  have  some  fine  thick  white  honey,  in  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  124  lbs. ,  at  9c  lb. ;  5  cases,  S^c  lb. ; 
10  cases,  8Hc  lb.     Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 

Apiaries :  Glen  Cove.  L.I.    105  Park  Place, NewYork 


IF 


You  want  BEST   GOODS 
QUICKEST,  order  of  PEIRCE* 


B  0  0  T'^    GOODS    AND    PRICES 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


r 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  orderinj^ 
your  supplies 

.'!!Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

182  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1489-1, 


BARNES' 
HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw, 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.  F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

646  Ruby  Street, 
ROCKFORD.        ILLINOIS. 


PATENTS . 

Twenty-live  Years'  Practice. 

CHARLES    J.  WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

r  Notices  will  be  Inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
aO  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  de- 
partment should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted.— Position  in  apiary  for  coming  season. 
Have  had  experience   Ezra  Hbiningbb,  Dexter.Mich. 

WANTED.— Position  on  a  bee-rancb;  have  15  years' 
experience;  South  preferred.      T.  H.  Anderson, 

Winthrop,  Minn. 


For  Sale. 


For  Sale.- 
postpaid. 


-Yellovc-sweet-olover  seed  30  cts  per  lb. 
Mrs.  a.  L.  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale. — Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Qermantown.  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stbbbins.  Broad  Creek,  Va, 

For  Sale.— Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baldridge.  Kendaia.  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 80,000  black-locust  insulator  pins  for 
telephone  and  telegraph;  will  sell  them  cheap.  Ap- 
ply  to D.  W.  Switzbr,  Roebuck.  S.  C 

For  Sale.— Scotch  Collie  pups.  Pure  bred,  of  reg- 
istered stock;  finely  marked.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Males,  $10.00;  f e  males.  $7.00. 

F.  a.  Krause,  Ridgeland,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.) Paden  City.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale  —Seeds  of  honey-plants,  yellow  and  white 
sweet  clover,  catnip,  motherwort,  cleome.  seven-head 
turnip,  Chinese  mustard,  touch-me-not,  wild  cucum- 
ber, etc.;  5c  per  pkg.  H.  S.  Ditby,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale.— One  200-egg  Globe  incubator  and  two 
200-chick  brooders.  First-class  shape;  guarantee 
thpm  to  give  satisfaction.  Cost  me  nearly  $50.00;  will 
take  $25.00  cash.        Thbo.  W.  Fly,  Cofleyville,  Miss. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-Keepers. 

For  Sale.— Four  town  lots  with  54  colonies  of 
Laws'  Italian  bees;  all  tested  queens,  introduced  this 
summer.  Material  and  fixtures  for  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey ;  fine  local  ion  with  plenty  of  bee-pasture. 
Address  owner.    Lock-box  161,  Central  Point,  Ore. 

For  Sale.— Five-acre  tract,  good  house,  barn,  hon- 
ey-house, and  improvements;  some  fruit;  200  colonies 
bees,  all  in  eight-frame  hives;  400  supers.  Bees  aver- 
aged better  than  $6  per  colony  this  year;  fine  climate, 
close  to  city  of  7000.    For  particulars  address 

L.  C.  McCartt.  Longmont,  Colo. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— Indian  Runner  ducks.    Choice  stock. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Kent  Jennings,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 


Post  Cards. 


Post  Cards.— Sample  package  of  6  beautiful  new 
Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  with  descriptive  cir- 
cular, postpaid,  15c;  12  for  25c.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.        M.  T.  Wright,  Medina,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— 16  colonies  of  bees  in  ten-frame  hives, 
with  supers,  at  $2  90  pf>r  colony,  f .  o.  b.  Muscatine. 
Harry  G.  Klatfenbach,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

For  Sale.— On  account  of  poor  health  and  failing 
eyesight,  I  offer  to  sell  30  or  more  colonies  of  bees,  in 
heavy  chaff  hives,  in  very  good  condition  for  winter- 
ing, at  $4.00  per  colony.  For  further  particulars 
write  to  D.  W.  W.  Hodson, 

Box  13,  Underwood,  Clark  Co.,  Ind. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.      J^.  E.  Miller,,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 

Wanted.— To  buy  and  run  on  shares  500  colonies  of 
bees  in  Southern  California.  Harry  Weber, 

Arrowsmlth,  111. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Names  of  parties  having  bees  to  sell  in 
South.  Give  price.  Would  like  to  correspond  with 
bee-keepers  on  or  near  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  rivers.  W  W.  Cbim,  Pekin,  Ind. 

Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  on  shares  in  Iowa  for 
season  of  1908;  or  will  buy  if  prices  are  right.  Prefer 
to  run  for  extracted  honey.  Will  run  bees  of  different 
parties;  14  years'  experience.    Address 

Virgil  Weaver,  Baldwin,  Ky. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  sale. — 15  cases  clover  comb  honey. 

F.  M.  Mayberry,  Lederachsville,  Pa. 

For  Sale.- Fine  white  honey,  two  cans  in  case, 
124  lbs.  at  9  cts.  per  lb.;  10  cases,  SVs  cts.  Sample,  10 
cts.  I.  J.  Stbingham,  105  Park  PL,  New  York. 

For  Sale. — Choice  table  honey,  heavy  body,  fine 
flavor,  aster-buckwheat  blend;  60-lb.  cans.  $5.00  each. 
Inquire     H.  M.  West,  N.  Kingsville,  Ashta.  Co.,  O. 

For  Sale— Strictly  white-clover  fancy  comb.  $4.00; 
No.  1  comb.  $3.50;  No.  2  comb,  $3  00;  amber.  $3  50  and 
$3.00;  in  strawed  carriers.  Extracted,  11  cts.  in  60-lb. 
cans.    Sample  10  cts.    J.  C.  Stewart,  Hopkins,  Mo. 

For  Sale.- 5000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans  at  11  cts.  per  lb.  by 
the  case,  or  for  the  entire  crop.  Two  cans  in  a  case. 
Cash  to  accompany  order.  This  honey  was  left  on 
the  hives  all  summer  and  is  of  finest  quality. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Three  tons  of  comb  honey— A  No.  1, 
white,  $4  per  case;  No.  2  white,  $3.50;  amber  or  buck- 
wheat, $3  per  case;  24  Ideal  sections  in  glass-front 
case,  less  than  four-case  lots,  25  cts.  per  case  extra; 
honey  all  well  ripened,  amber  extracted,  in  sixty- 
pound  cans,  two  to  case,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Quirin-thb-quebn-breedbr,  Bellevue,  O. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— White  extracted  honey.    Give  price  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.        D.  E.  Lhommedieu, 
Colo,  Story  Co..  Iowa. 

Wanted. — White  ripe  extracted  honey;  will  pay 
cash.       Geo.  Rauch,  No.  5343  Hudson  Boulevard, 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St..  Chicns'p,  TIV 
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Wanted. — To  buy  for  cash,  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  also  beeswax.    Robt.  A.  Holkkamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED. — To  buy  basswood,  clover,  and  amber 
extracted  honey  for  cash.  Best  prices  paid.  Send 
sample,  and  quote  price  delivered  in  Preston 

M.  V.  Facet,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— Fancy  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Send  average  sample  of  extracted  honey, 
and  give  lowest  prioe. 

J.  E.  Cbane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

WANTED.— I  will  pay  9  cts.  per  lb.  for  well-ripened 
white-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  f.o.b.  here;  or  will 
sell  sweet-clover  honey  of  like  quality  at  the  same 
price.  B.  Walkbk,  Clyde,  111. 

WANTED.— Comb  and  extracted  honey,  car  lots  or 
less;  paying  8/4  cts.  F.  O.  B.  Milwaukee  for  extracted 
clover  or  basswood.    Cash  on  arrival. 

E.  R.  PAHI.&  Co.,  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x19^ 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  seating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory. 


Queens.— Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRub,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Italjan  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and  choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.- Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich.- 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGTN.  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens— my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbbtt,  Staunton,  Va. 


Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H,  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  Tennessee  State  Fair  held  last  week  at  Nash- 
ville was  a  decided  success  in  every  respect,  and  was 
universally  pronounced  the  greatest  fair  ever  held  in 
the  South. 

In  the  apiarian  department  there  were  some  fine 
displays  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  wax,  bees, 
implements,  etc.  Mr.  Leslie  Martin  gave  a  daily  live- 
bee  demonstration  in  a  wire  cage,  and  this  feature 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  it  was  some- 
thing new  here. 

The  following  awards  were  made: 

Best  10  lbs.  extracted  honey,  1st,  J.  M.  Davis,  Spring 
Hill;  2d.  J.  M.  Buchanan,  Franklin;  3d,  Chip  Hender- 
son, Murfreesboro. 

Display  of  extracted  honey,  J.  M.  Davis. 

Best  case  of  comb  honey,  1st  J.  M.  Buchanan;  2d, 
E.  B.  Buchanan,  Franklin;  3d,  Ira  Moore,  Nashville. 

Display  of  comb  honey,  1st,  J.  M.  Buchanan. 

Display  of  beeswax,  1st,  J.  M.  Buchanan;  2J,  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Joseph,  Nashville. 

Nucleus  of  dark  Italian  bees,  1st,  J.  M.  Davis;  2(1, 
J.  M.  Buchanan;  3d,  Leslie  Martin,  Lebanon. 

Nucleus  of  golden  Italians.  1st,  J.  M.  Davis;  2d,  Mrs. 
W.  M  Joseph.  .        ^    ^  ,, 

Nucleus  of  Caucasians,  1st,  Leslie  Martm;  2d,  J.  M. 
Davis;  3d,  J.  M.  Buchanan. 

Nucleus  of  Carniolans,  1st,  J.  M.  Davis. 

Best  display  of  bees,  bee-products,  implements,  etc.. 
1st,  J.  M.  Davis;  2d,  J.  M.  Buchanan;  2d,  Mrs.  W.  M. 

Joseph.  J.  M.  BUCHANAN. 

Supt.  Apiarian  Dept.,  Tenn.  State  Fair. 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  Judge. 


The  following  is  the  program  of  the  29th  annual 
convention  of  the  Colorado  State  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  Nov.  19—21,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Denver: 

First  session.  Nov.  19,  10  a.m.— Opening  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr- 
Coyle;  President's  address,  W.  P.  Collins;  Secretary's  report, 
S.  Francis;  Production  of  Extracted  Honey,  by  Oliver  Foster; 
discussion,      i ,    l        l 

Afternoon  session,  1 :  SO.-  Practical  demonstration  of  mak- 
ing and  grafting  queen-cell  cups  by  John  Lewis;  discussion; 
practical  demonstration  of  artificial  swarming  with  live  bees 
inside  of  a  wire  cage,  by  M.  A.  (iill ;  discussion. 

Morning  session,  Nov.  20,  9 :  30.— Practical  demonstration  of 
treating  foul  brood,  and  prevention  of  swarming  with  the 
chute  system,  by  H.Kauchfuss;  discussion;  The  Production  of 
Comb  Honey,  by  L.  A.  Stuelant;  discussion, 
"afternoon  session.— The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Associ- 
ation will  render  the  following  program:  Address  by  Presi- 
dent 'W.  L.  Porter:  Co-operation,  R.  C  Alkin;  Grading  ot 
Comb  Honey,  Frank  Rauchfuss;  discussion  and  question-box. 

Morning  session.  Nov.  21,  9:  :?0.— Practical  demonstration  of 
grading  comb  honey  by  any  who  wish  to  enter  the  contest. 
This  contest  can  be  held  the  first  or  second  day,  by  exchang- 
ing with  some  other  number  on  the  program;  discussion; 
election  of  orticers. 

Afternoon  session.  1 :  30.— Practical  demonstration  of  wet- 
ting sections,  cutting  foundation,  and  fastening  the  same  in 
sections,  by  'VV.  L.  Porter;  discussion;  question-box;  adjourn- 
ment. 

A  liberal  premium  list  has  been  provided  for  the 
exhibition  of  bees,  honey,  and  wax.  held  in  connec- 
tion with  this  meeting.  There  is  a  $2  00  prize  for  pho- 
tos of  apiaries  or  things  pertaining  to  apiculture. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are:  W.  P.  Collins, 
President;  W.  L  Porter,  Vice-president;  S.  Francis, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Rachel  Rhodes,  Treasurer;  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Oliver  Foster. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Saginaw,  the  first  session 
being  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  18,  and  continuing 
through  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  last  session  being 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20ih.  Further  announcement 
as  to  program  and  headquarters  will  be  made  later.    • 

Redford,  Mich.  Elmobb  M.  Httnt,  Sec. 


The  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  State  House, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  19  and  20, 1907. 

Among  those  who  will  be  present  to  help  make  our 
meeting  a  good  one  will  be  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Maren- 
go; C  P.  Dadant,  of  Hamilton:  Geo.  W.  York,  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  and  N.  A.  Kluck,  a  delegate 
from  the  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers'  Association.  The  regular  railroad  rates 
being  but  two  cents  per  mile,  they  are  the  same  as  a 
fare  and  a  third  last  year.  Good  beds  can  be  pro- 
cured in  private  families,  if  hotels  are  full,  at  50  cts., 
and  meals  can  be  got  at  the  restaurants  from  15  cents 
up.  Jas.  a.  Stone,  Sec 


SHOP-WORN   OBSBBVATION  HIVES. 

We  have  a  few  varnished  observation  hives,  both 
one-frame  with  super  and  ten-frame,  which  have  been 
in  sample-rooms,  and  are  not  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
new  goods.  We  offer  these,  while  they  last,  at  20  per 
cent  discount  from  list  price. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TIMES. 

There  is  no  weekly  home  paper  for  the  moral  and 
religious  nourishmpnt  of  the  family  that  will  equal 
the  Sunday  School  Times.  It  is  especially  helpful  to 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  others  interested  in  Bible 
study.  We  can  supply  it  clubbed  with  Gleanings  at 
$1.75  for  the  two,  the  regular  price  of  each  being  $1.00. 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  OF  BUSHEL  BOXES. 

Because  of  increased  cost  of  lumber  we  are  obliged 
to  mark  up  the  price  on  bushel  crates  and  boxes. 
Until  further  notice  the  price  of  all-slatted  bushel 
boxes,  14  to  crate,  is  $2.10  per  crate;  12  to  crate,  $1.90; 
galvanized  bound.  12  to  crate,  $2  50.  A  corresponding 
advance  is  made  in  wholesale  and  jobbing  prices. 


YELLOW-SWEET-CLOVEH  SEED. 

We  have  sold  the  last  of  our  stock  of  yellow-sweet- 
clover  seed;  and  until  we  secure  a  further  supply  we 
can  not  fill  any  more  orders.  As  we  go  to  press  we 
have  got  track  of  a  nice  lot  in  Oregon,  which  we  hope 
to  secure.  If  we  do  we  will  so  announce,  with  price, 
in  a  later  issue. 


WHITE-SWEBT-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  secured  a  pretty  good  stock  of  unhulled 
white-sweet-clover  seed.  We  find  in  several  instances 
a  large  local  demand  for  the  seed  at  better  prices  than 
we  have  been  selling  at,  and  that,  in  order  to  make  it 
an  object  for  those  able  to  gather  the  seed  to  do  so, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  better  prices  than  we  have  been 
doing  in  former  years.  Our  stock  of  seed  secured  for 
the  coming  season  is  little  more  than  half  what  we 
had  a  year  ago.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  raise 
our  selling  prices  to  25  cts.  per  lb.,  postpaid;  15  cts. 
where  shipped  with  other  goods;  $1.30  for  10  lbs.; 
$11  00  per  100  lbs.;  hulled  seed  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 


The  attention  of  our  Texas  readers  is  directed  to 
the  advertisement  of  Udo  &  Max  Toepperwein,  which 
is  found  on  page  1459.  Mr.  Udo  Toepperwein  is  favor- 
ably known  to  bee-keepers  generally  and  to  the  trade 
in  Texas  in  particular,  and  has  recently  associated 


with  him  his  brother,  on  account  of  his  increasing 
business,  and  they  will  devote  themselves  especially 
to  this  line  from  this  date  on. 

This  firm  is  very  favorably  located  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  throughout  Texas.  San  Antonio  has 
most  excellent  shippmg  facilities ;  and  their  ware- 
house being  located  directly  on  ttie  siding  of  the  S.  A. 
&  A.  P.,  and  close  by  the  other  depots,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  serve  bee-keepers  promptly  and 
satisfactorily.  The  aim  of  this  concern  is  to  confine 
their  efforts  to  Texas,  and  to  render  the  most  efficient 
service  possible  to  bee-keepers  in  that  State. 


DB.  MILLEB  SPLINTS. 

We  have  often  had  calls  for  wood  splints  for  use 
with  foundation  in  brood-frames  to  prevent  sagging, 
as  used  and  recommended  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  We 
have  usually  made  them  by  sawing  thtm  out,  and  wast- 
ed more  than  three-fourths  of  the  wood  in  sawdust. 
We  have  hit  upon  a  plan  of  slicing  them,  thereby  sav- 
ing all  the  wood,  and  cheapening  the  process  as  well. 
We  can  furnish  them  8^  inches  long  for  L.  frames  at 
50  cts.  per  1000  by  mail;  40  cts.  shipped  with 
other  goods.  Small  lots  at  10  cts.  per  100  postpaid. 
Other  lengths  can  be  furnished  as  well.  If  shorter, 
same  price  in  1000  lots.  If  longer,  add  fifty  per  cent 
up  to  12  inches  long. 


SIMPLEX  AND  NO.   25  JABS  AT  LAST. 

We  have  received  from  the  factory  the  carload  of 
jars  which  were  to  have  been  shipped  last  August. 
AVe  are  now  in  shape  to  supply  promptly  No.  25  jars 
holding  1  lb.  of  honey,  2  dozen  to  the  case,  at  $1.10; 
6  cases,  $6  30;  20  cases  or  more  at  $1.00  a  case. 

Simplex  jars  holding  18  oz.  of  honey,  2  dozen  to  the 
case,  at  $1.15  per  case;  6  cases,  $6.60;  20  cases  or  more 
at  $l.t  5  per  case.  This  simplex  jar  is  over-size  for  one 
pound  of  honey,  but  are  the  best  we  can  do  in  this  style. 
There  spems  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  producing  this 
style  of  jar  with  a  glass  cap  which  screws  on,  gspe- 
cially  the  cap  with  internal  spiral  thread.  There  is  a 
small  stock  of  the  1-lb.  size  in  our  Philadelphia  branch; 
but  aside  from  these  the  18-oz.  size  is  the  only  one  we 
can  furnish. 


BEMITTANCES    FOB    ORDERS    AND    ACCOUNT. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  asking  our  friends 
and  patrons  when  making  remittances  not  to  send 
checks  on  local  banks,  but  to  send,  instead,  either  a 
bank  draft  on  some  large  city  bank,  preferably  New 
York  or  Chicago,  or  a  postolflce  or  express  money  or- 
der. The  tight  money  market  through  which  numer- 
ous sections  are  passing  is  making  it  difficult  for  us 
to  get  credit  at  the  banks  for  local  checks,  and  in 
some  cases  we  may  be  obliged  to  return  them  and 
ask  instead  for  a  remittance  in  one  of  the  forms  men- 
»^ioned  above.  Where  we  make  payments  we  almost 
invariably  do  so  by  New  York  draft.  Where  you  can 
not  remit  by  any  of  the  methods  mentioned,  then  send 
money  by  registered  mail.  The  most  approved  meth- 
ods, however,  are  by  bank  draft,  postofflce  or  express 
money  order. 


ALFALFA  HONEY,  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED. 

We  have  received  in  the  last  two  weeks  a  car  each 
of  comb  and  extracted  alfalfa  honey.  The  extracted 
comes  from  Utah,  and  the  comb  from  western  Colo- 
rado. We  are  selling  the  extracted  in  60-1  b.  cans  at  10 
cts.  in  single-can  lots;  9i4  cts.  by  the  case  of  two  cans; 
five  cases  or  more  at  9  cts.  per  Id. 

The  comb  honey,  24  sections  to  the  case,  sells  at 
$4.00  per  case;  per  crate  of  8  cases  or  more,  $3.80  per 
case;  25  cases  or  over,  write  for  prices.  No.  2  honey 
at  30  cts.  per  case  less.  We  also  have  some  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  white  comb  honey  at  18  to  20  cts. 
per  lb.,  according  to  quality  or  grades.  We  are  in  the 
market  to  buy  clover  extracted  honey.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  any  to  offer,  mail  sample  and  write  us, 
stating  how  much  you  have,  how  packed,  and  what 
you  ask  for  it. 

CABTAGE  CHARGE  ON  OBDEBS    FILLED  BY  OUR  CITY 
BBANCH  OFFICES. 

The  expense  of  doing  business  in  our  large  cities  is 
so  great  that  we  can  not  continue  furnishing  goods  at 
regular  prices  free  on  board  cars  from  our  city  branch 
offices.    It  is  a  great  accommodation  to  many  custom- 
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•ers,  especially  in  the  busy  season,  to  be  able  to  secure 
eroods  promptly  and  at  lower  freight  rates  from  these 
•distribuiintr  centers,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  si"  are  with  us  the  heavy  expenses  necessary  to 
make  this  accommodiiiion  possible.  Hereafter  on  all 
orders  from  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington  offices,  shipped  by  freight,  a  cartage 
charge  of  2.5  tts.  will  be  made  on  orders  of  $3.00  or 
less;  35  cts.  on  orders  of  $3  00  to  $5.00;  50  cts.  on  orders 
of  $5.00  to  $10.00;  over  $10  UO  in  value,  5  per  cent  of  the 
bill,  or  20  cts.  per  100  lbs  ,  if  that  tigures  less  than  the 
5-per-cent  plan.  At  New  York  city  the  minimum 
charge  will  be  50  cents. 

These  charges  do  not  cover  the  cost  to  us,  but  rep- 
resent a  fair  division  of  the  cost. 


CHANGES  IN   PKICBS  FOR  1907-8. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  list  prices.  During  the  past  season 
we  have  worked  off  our  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  plain 
sections  so  that  from  this  date  forward,  until  further 
notice,  the  price  on  B  grade  or  No.  2  plain  sections 
will  be  25  cents  per  1000  higher  than  the  rate  given  in 
our  catalog. 

We  cut  out  the  dozen  late  on  No.  30  wire  on  spools, 
and  increase  the  5-lb.  coils  to  $1.00  each. 

B.  P.  S.  paint  for  hives  is  advanced  to  $1.75  per  gal- 
lon; 90  cts.  per  %  gallon;  50  cts.  a  quart;  30  cts.  a  pint. 

Painted  wire  cloth  is  advanced  to  2%  cts.  per  foot 
for  cut  pieces;  2  cts.  in  full-roll  lots.  Galvanized 
wire  cloth,  8  mesh,  is  advanced  to  8  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  over  30  per  cent  in 
material  for  bee-veils,  and  new  prices  are  adopted  as 
follows:  No.  1,  all  silk  tulle  veil,  90  cts.;  No.  2,  cotton 
tulle  with  silk  face,  60  cts. ;  No.  3,  all  cotton  tulle,  50 
<;ts.;  No.  4,  mosquito-bar  veil,  30  cts.;  bee-hat,  30  cts.; 
silk  tulle  per  yd.,  60  cts.;  cotton  tulle  per  yd.,  25  cts.; 
mosquito-bar,  per  piece  of  8  yds.,  75  cts.  No  change 
in  globe  veil. 


THE    NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  ABC  OF    BEE    CULiTURB 
NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has 
finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  labor,  been  completed. 
So  far  from  being  merely  a  work  for  beginners,  or 
the  A  B  C,  it  is  also  an  X  Y  Z  of  the  business,  and 
hence  equally  valuable  to  the  veterans,  for  it  gives 
all  the  latest  processes  and  methods  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced bee-keepers,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be 
used  by  the  novice. 

It  very  often  occurs  that  an  experienced  bee- 
keeper has,  within  a  year  or  so  back,  read  such  and 
such  a  method  for  producing  comb  honey  or  some  one 
else's  plan  for  the  prevention  of  swarming.  He  has 
not  kept  a  file  of  the  journals.  He  can  not  remember 
in  what  issues  those  methods  appear.  On  reading 
them  at  the  time,  he  determined  to  give  them  a  fur- 
ther test  when  the  season  opened  up;  but  where,  oh! 
where,  can  he  find  those  journals  containing  just  the 
articles  that  describe  these  methodsV  Well,  the  new 
work  has  given  in  brief  some  of  the  most  important; 
and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  index  and  find 
what  he  wants  boiled  down  in  clear  language. 

Then,  again,  it  often  happens  that  the  bee-keeper 
hears  about  the  Heddon  method  of  transferring,  or 
reads  something  about  Alexander's  method  of 
strengthening  weak  colonies  in  the  spring.  Again, 
he  sees  something  about  the  Doolittle  or  the  J.  E. 
Hand  scheme  for  producing  comb  honey  in  connection 
with  the  divisible-brood-chamber  hive.  He  is  all  at 
sea;  but  the  new  volume  will  tell  him  all  about  these 
ana  more. 

But  in  a  scientific  way  th'e  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  is  far 
ahead  of  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  botanical 
litt  of  honey-plants  has  been  almost  entirely  re- writ- 
ten by  W.  K.  Morrison;  the  chemistry  of  honey,  of 
glucose,  and  of  nectar  are  all  covered  by  the  same 
writer. 

Mechanically  the  new  edition  has  been  improved  by 
the  use  of  an  almost  entirely  new  set  of  engravings, 
the  old  ones  being  reengraved,  and  the  use  of  enainel- 
ed  book  paper,  the  most  expensive  paper  of  the  kind 
procurable.  This  brings  out  not  only  the  letter-press 
but  the  engravings  as  well  to  a  point  of  brilliancy  and 
clearness  that  is  pleasing. 

But  it  would  take  quite  a  little  volume  to  tell  about 
the  new  features  of  this  magnificent  work,  and  the 
reader  will  have  to  see  it  in  order  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  While  it  is  nearly  100  pages  larger,  and  all 
told  300  pages  of  new  matter,  the  price  has  been  in- 
creased only  slightly  —  from  $1.20  by  mail  to  $l..50,  or 


$1.25  if  spnt  with  other  goods.  Or  in  half  morocco, 
$2  00,  postpaid,  or  $1.75  with  other  goods.  Full  leath- 
er, $2.50,  postpaid,  or  $2.25  with  other  goods. 


EARLY-OBDER  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  early-order 
cash  discount  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance,  or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  3upplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  forehanded  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
cash  orders  for  bee-keepers'  supplies,  subject  to  the 
conditions  below: 

For  cash  sent  in  November,  deduct  434  per  cent. 
December,      "         4 
January,  "         3^ 

February,        "         3 

"      March.  "         2i4    " 

"      April,  "         2 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expirar 
tion  of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing articles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early-or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers.  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
queens,  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  general  catalog. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root. 


OFF    FOR    FLORIDA. 

Please  take  notice  that  all  communications  after 
this  date,  for  A.  I.  Root,  and  for  him  only  (without 
any  reference  to  our  manufacturing  and  publishing 
departments  here  at  Medina),  should  be  addressed  to 
A.  I.  Root.  Bradentown,  Manatee  Co.,  Florida.  In 
my  Florida  home  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in 
regard  to  the  Health  Notes,  the  progres  that  tem- 
perance is  making  in  your  locality,  high-pressure 
gardening,  etc.,  providing  you  do  not  expect  me  to 
take  very  much  time  in  answering,  and  particularly 
if  you  inclose  in  your  letter  an  add  essd  postal  card 
for  your  reply.  As  I  grow  older  I  find  it  a  very  great 
task  and  strain  on  my  nerves  to  address  a  communi- 
cation. I  can  write  what  I  want  to  say  to  the  writer 
very  easily,  compared  with  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  hunt  up  the  name  and  address,  decipher 
bad  writing,  and  be  sure  that  I  get  it  right.  I  do  not 
care  for  the  postage;  but  I  do  find  it  a  great  relief  to 
find  an  addressed  envelope  or  postal  card  when  I  am 
expected  to  reply  to  something.  I  prefer  the  postal 
card,  because  I  can  usually  get  on  a  card  about  as 
much  as  I  have  time  to  say.  I  expect  to  be  very  busy 
in  my  Florida  home,  but  I  shall  always  have  time  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  providing,  as  I  said  above,  a 
postal  card  will  contain  all  I  am  expected  to  say  or  do. 


KIND  AVORDS. 


HOW   GLEANINGS  SAVED  $5.00. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Gleanings,  and. 
while  not  a  large  apiarist,  I  have  received  much  good 
from  a  perusal  of  its  pages.  I  am  very  fond  of  read- 
ing Mr.  Root's  sermons,  and  his  exposure  of  certain 
methods  of  fleecing  the  unwary.  I  was  tempted  to 
send  for  the  formula  of  the  "  ten-cents- a-bushel " 
feed,  but  did  not  after  reading  Gleanings. 

Frank  E.  Townsend. 

Ashton,  Iowa,  Sept.  23. 


Tell  grandpa  A.  I.  Root  to  keep  up  the  Home  papers 
this  winter.  Go  after  the  frauds  and  humbugs  and 
saloon  people.  He  has  the  backing  of  the  whole 
Gleanings  family.  Simeon  G.  Kilgorb. 

London,  Ohio,  Sept.  24, 
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Bee  Culture 


By  A.  I.    and   B.  R.  ROOT 

New  1907  Edition 

NO'W  ON  SAI^E. 

LARGER  and  BETTER 

115,000    Copies     liave     been 
Printed 

A  BEE-KEEPERS' 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

All  tiie  New  Ideas 

Hundreds  of   Illustrations  to  make 
every   thing   plain    and    practical 

Nearly  600  Large  Pages 

PRICES 

Cloth-bound $1.50 

Half  Leather 2.00 

Full  Leather 3.50 

Postpaid  to  any  Country  in  the  World 


TnEA.I.ROOTCO. 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


Only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
brought  out  an  edition  of  15,000  copies 
of  the  well-known  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
This  brought  up  the  number  to  100,000 
copies,  thereby  surpassing  in  popularity 
all  other  bee-books  ever  printed. 

The  demand  for  these  has  been  so 
great  that  we  were  compelled  to  under- 
take a  new  edition  at  once,  and  in  doing 
so  we  took  the  opportunity  to  revise  and 
greatly  enlarge  it  again,  though  it  had 
been  generally  considered  quite  a  large 
book. 

In  doing  so  we  brought  in  new  blood 
to  assist  us,  give  new  ideas,  and  other- 
wise enable  us  to  produce  as  good  a 
book  as  it  is  possible  to  make  at  a  popi;- 
lar  price.  If  you  will  carefully  examine 
a  copy  you  will  be  prepared  to  admit 
the  new  volume  is  quite  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors.  To  keep  p^ce 
with  improvements  it  contains  nearly 
100  double-column  pages  more  than  the 
previous  edition. 

The  new  methods  of  queen-rearing 
have  been  carefully  reviewed,  and  the 
main  points  incoi'porated  in  the  new 
edition,  so  that  the  practical  bee-keeper 
who  possesses  a  copy  will  have  the  best 
ideas  of  the  subject  constantly  by  his 
side  for  reference.  -■^''^'^-  '„ 

The  new  methods  of  wax-production 
are  treated  in  an  exhaustive  fashion; 
and  as  this  subject  is  now  of  more  im- 
portance than  formerly,  more  space  has 
been  devoted  to  it. 

The  new  power-driven  automatic  ex- 
tractors are  amply  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. The  subject  of  diseases  has 
received  entirely  new  treatment  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  discoveries  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  laws  relating  to  bees 
have  for  the  first  time  received  full  treat- 
ment. No  other  bee-book  treats  of  this 
very  important  subject.  Honey,  sugar, 
nectar,  and  glucose  are  carefully  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  our  new  pure-food  laws.        ,.,M,m^i^ 

In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  its 
first  author,  A.  I.  Root,  the  new  ABC 
and  X  y  Z  is  eminently  practical. 

German  edition  (new),  paper  covers, 
$1.75;  cloth- bound,  $3.00.  Postpaid  any- 
where. This  is  the  famous  A  B  C  in  the 
language  of  the  Fatherland,  to  suit  our 
many  German  friends. 

French  edition  (new),  cloth-bound, 
$2.00,  postpaid  This  is  another  edition, 
translated  into  the  beautiful  language 
of  France 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS! 


TF  you  are  needing  supplies  at  present,  send  us  your  orders.  We  have  a  large 
-*-  stock  of  Root  Company's  Supplies  on  hand  to  meet  your  re- 
quirements.      We    allow    the    customary    cash    discounts    for    early    orders. 

Send  for  forty-page  catalog. 

John  Nebcl  &  Son  «Stip.  Co.,  HigH  hih,  Mont.  co.,mo. 


nro'w  Is  «iie   •x'l] 


Le    -to    Ox-desr    'S'oixx- 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

IT  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  to  get  our  delivered  prices  on  Doveta.lled 
Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,    Foundation, 
Smokers,  Extractors,  Shipping-cases,  etc.    it  may  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  many  dollars. 
It  is  the  natural  advantage  we  have  over  others  that  enables  us  to  make  you  the  Best  Price.    There  are 
no  better  goods  than  ours,  and  we  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  REFUND  your  MONEY. 
We  MANUFACTURE  and  keep  in  stock  all  standard  Bee-goods,  and  can  ship  promptly. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NICOLLET  ISLAND,  No.  20.    (JOHN  DOLL&  SON,  Props.)    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


FALL  SUPPLIES 


FOR 


Every  thing  you  want;  all  made  by  us  in  our  own  factories — at  lowest  prices. 

The  American  Bee-keeper  (published  l?  years),  a  monthly  at  50  cts. 
a  year.    Sample  copy  and  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

The  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

NEW  GOODS!    BIG  STOCK! 


NIW  WAREHOUSE 


ROOT'S  GOODS 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


LOW  FREIGHT 


Efery  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.  Bees  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  once, 
as  there  will  be  a  heaTy  demand  this  season.    Catalog  sent  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  ft  RUSH,  241  Buii  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


Four  Per  Cent 

Wherever  You  Live 

BANKING  BY  MAIL 

is  within  your  reach.  Only  a 
stamp  separates  you  from  this 
bank.  We  pay  four  per  cent 
interest  on  savings  accounts, 
compounded  twice  a  year.  .  . 
Our  booklet  describes  our  meth- 
ods and  management,  and  ex- 
plains the  advantage  of  our 
simple  banking-by-mail  system. 


Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 

Established   1892  State  Bank 

Assets  Over  $700,000 


th^savings  deposit 

-—  BANK  COMPANY     —- 


MEDINA,    OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzbb,  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzbb, Cashier. 


ROOT 

GOODS 


ror  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  haye  the  best  r  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  giye  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  i>oints  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  Insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7th  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


OilmmngH 

fn  ^^ 

Tin  (Unltuvt 


Apiary  of  Mr.  E.  Bondonneau,  at  Gangeny,  in  the  Department  ot  the  Seine  and  Oise,  France. 
First  Prize,  Class  A,  Foreign  Competition. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  U.  S.  A, 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Vol.  XXXV 


December  1,  1907 


No.  23 


4°L  DISCOUNT 

ON    CASH    ORDERS    TO    JANUARY    1 

Do  you  know  what  that  means? 
Think  a  minute. 


It  means  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  your  investment. 

It  means  that  your  goods  will  be  there  when  you  want  them. 

It  means  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  the  niaterial  that  you 

buy  in  the  flat  all  ready  for  the  bees  during  the  winter  months. 
It  means  when  you  send  your  order  to  us  that  you  will  get  ROOT'S 

GOODS.     "  Root  Quality  "  always  means  interest  on  your  money. 

WE  ARE  GLAD  TO  TELL  YOU  NET  PRICES 
ON  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  NEXT  SEASON'S  GOODS 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


REDFORD, 


MICHIGAN 
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BEE 
SUPPLIES 


Distributor   of  R.oot's   Good; 

Cxclusively^,    at  Root's 

Factory  Prices 


GIVE  ME  YOUR  ORDERS  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt   of   them.     You  will   save  money  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock 
is  complete;    in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing:   the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincinnati 
is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the    Union,  particularly  in  the  South,  as    all 
freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  descrip- 
tive  catalog   and   price   list.     It  will   be   mailed    you   promptly  free   of  charge. 

(Special  Discotint  on  Earl>^  Orders 

I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.    I   pay  Cash  on  Delivery;   or   if   you 

are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  and  I 
will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted  —  in  cans,  barrel- 
lots,     or    car-lots  —  of    extracted    or    comb    honey.       I    guarantee    its    purity. 

WANTE-D=Sweet  Clover. 

If    you    have    Sweet    Clover,   state    if    yellow    or    white,    hulled   or    unhulled, 
also   quantity   and   lowest    price. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

Office  and  Salesroom,  214-6 -Zl^S  Central  A.ve. 
'WareHouse,    Freeman    and    Central  Aventie.   ^ 

CINCINNATI,  j^  -^  OHIO 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING  BULES  FOB  COMB  HONEY. 

Fanct.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  8.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  S.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  Is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and 
beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  men- 
tioned. Unless  otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which 
sales  are  being  made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  produc- 
ers direct,  to  the  retail  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by 
commission  merchants,  the  usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten 
per  cent)  cartage,  and  freight  will  be  deducted,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  often  a  charge  for  storage  by  the  commission 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to 
the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other  charges,  are 
eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

St.  Louis.— Since  our  last,  of  Nov.  9,  the  demand 
for  honey  has  fallen  oft;  prices,  however,  are  kept  up 
as  heretofore.  The  stocks  are  not  burdensome.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  17c;  No. 
1,  16;  choice  amber,  15  to  16.  Broken  or  defective 
honey  sells  at  considerably  less,  and  very  difficult  to 
place.  Extracted,  white,  in  cans,  8  to  SVa;  amber,  7% 
to  8;  in  barrels  and  half-barrels,  Ic  per  lb.  less.  Bees- 
wax, 26c  for  choice  pure.  All  impure  and  inferior, 
lower.  R.  Habtmann  Pboduce    o., 

Nov.  21.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Indianapolis.— Demand  for  best  grades  of  extract- 
ed honey  is  good,  while  the  demand  for  comb  honey 
is  not  so  brisk.  It  is  evident  that  consumers  are 
learning  to  prefer  their  honey  in  the  extracted  form. 
Jobbers  are  paying  the  following  prices,  delivered 
here:  No.  1  and  fancy  comb,  16  to  17,  net  weight.  Ex- 
tracted, white-clover,  9  to  10.  Beeswax,  28  cash  or  30 
in  exchange  for  merchandise. 

Walteb  S.  Poudeb, 

Nov.  19.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chicago.— It  may  be  that  the  money  stringency 
has  reached  the  honey-consumers,  for  there  have  been 
few  sales  during  the  past  month.  Prices  are  about 
same  as  last  quoted,  but  would  be  shaded  to  effect  a 
sale.  The  supply  is  larger  in  comb  than  at  any  time 
during  this  season;  white-clover  and  basswood  ex- 
tracted are  almost  the  only  kinds  that  are  in  demand, 
and  sell  readily  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  in  the  60-lb.  case. 

Nov.  20.  R.  A.  BUBNETT,  Chicago,  111. 


Cincinnati.— The  market  on  honey  has  eased  con- 
siderably, because  of  the  stringency  of  the  money 
market.  Slow  sales  on  comb  honey.  Colorado  re- 
tails at  $4.00  per  case;  white-clover  comb  honey  at  17c 
per  pound.  Extracted,  white  sage,  9  to  QYs.  Amber, 
in  ban  els,  6  to  6%.  Beeswax,  very  slow  at  30c  per  lb. 
C.  H.  W.  Webkb, 

Nov.  23.  2146  Central  Ave  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Kansas  City.— The  supply  of  comb  and  extracted 
is  more  liberal.  The  demand  only  fair.  We  quote 
No.  1  white  comb,  24  sections,  per  case,  $3.25;  No.  1 
amber.  $3.00;  No.  2,  white,  $2,75.  Extracted,  white, 
per  pound,  8^;  amber,  7%  to  8.    Beeswax,  25  to  28. 

C.  C.  CliBMONS  Co., 

Nov.  21.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Schenectady. — No  great  stock  on  our  market,  and 
prices  maintained.    Fancy  white  is  quite  scarce,  and 
sells  at  16  to  18;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  mixed  and  buckwheat, 
13  to  14.    Extracted,  light,  8  to  9M;  dark,  7%  to  8. 
Chas.  MacCulloch, 

Nov.  18.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Zanesvillb.— This  market  is  well  supplied  with 
comb  honey,  especially  alfalfa.  Practically  no  change 
in  prices  since  last  quotations;  19  to  20  cts.  wholesale. 
There  is  some  demand  for  extracted  in  glass  retail 
packages;  otherwise  market  is  very  quiet.  Little 
demand  for  beeswax  in  a  wholesale  way.  I  offer  29c 
f.  o.  b.  here  in  exchange  for  bee  supplies. 

Edmund  W.  Pbibcb, 

Nov.  6.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


Philadelphia.— Sales  'of  honey  have  been  quite 
active  in  this  market,  and  we  quote:  Fancy  comb 
honey,  wholesale,  nVa  to  18%;  No.  1  white,  16  to  17; 
amber,  14%.  Extracted  honey,  water-white,  9  to  9%; 
amber,  8;  dark,  7%.    Beeswax,  30. 

We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on 
commission.  Wm.  A.  Selseb, 

Nov.  25.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dbnvbb  —The  comb-honey  crop  of  Colorado  has 
been  good,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  every  thing  availa- 
ble for  carload  shipments  has  gone  out  of  the  State 
at  satisfactory  figures.  Local  trade  will  absorb  the 
stray  lots  that  are  left.  We  quote  our  market  as  fol- 
lows: No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
light  amber  and  No.  2,  $2.75  to  $3.00.  Extracted, 
white,  7%  to  8%;  light  amber,  6%  to  7%.  We  pay  24 
to  25c  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here.  Offers 
wanted  with  samples  from  parties  having  extracted 
honey  to  sell. 

The  Colobado  Honey  Pboducebs'  Asso'n, 

Oct.  28.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


San  Fbancisco.— Honey  is  firm  at  former  Quota- 
tions, with  offerings  small,  and  very  little  coming 
into  the  market.  Little  is  now  heard  of  any  move- 
ment in  other  quarters,  and  holdings  in  the  country 
seem  to  be  about  exhausted.  Light  amber,  extract- 
ed, 7  to  7%c;  water-white,  comb.  16  to  17;  white  comb, 
15;  water-white,  extracted,  8  to  8%. 

Nov.  20.  —Pacific  Sural  Press. 


WHAT  HAS  MUTH  GOT  NOW? 


Genuine 
Orange-blossom  Honey. 


Genuine 

White-clover  Honey. 


Genuine 

Black-sage  Honey. 

(  AlB  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  caisa  each> 

and  Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-section  cases,  averaging  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 
You  better  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  gocd  to  stay  long  on' our  hands. 

THE    FRED    W.    MUTH    COMPANY, 

51   WALNUT  STREET.  The  Busy  Bee  Mran.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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New  York —We  are  having  a  good  demand  for 
strictly  fancy  white  comb  honey.  Receipis  have  been 
quite  heavy  and  numerous  of  late,  owing  principally 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  bee-keepers  were  late  in 
shipping.  We  quote  fancy  white  at  16  to  17;  No.  1, 
14  to  15;  No.  2  and  amber.  13;  buckwheat,  12  to  13. 
The  demand  for  extracted  continues  good,  and  we 
have  as  yet  experienced  no  scarcity,  having  enough 
to  supply  our  wants  and  more.  Prices  are  Arm.  We 
quote  California  white  sage  at  9  to  9%;  light  amber, 
8  to  SYa]  amber.  7  to  7^;  extracted  buckwheat,  654  to 
7.  Nothing  is  coming  along  to  amount  to  any  thing 
from  the  South,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  make  quotations.  What  little  is  coming  sells  at 
from  65  to  80  cts.  per  gallon,  according  to  quality. 
Beeswax  quiet  at  29  to  30. 

HiLDRETH  &   SEGELKEN, 

Nov.  25.  265-7  Greenwich  St.,  82-6  Murray  St. 


Detroit.— Honey  continues  to  be  scarce,  and  prices 
are  much  the  same.  There  seems  to  be  no  Michigan 
extracted,  and  prices  quoted  are  for  the  California 
extracted.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  among  commis- 
sion men  that  the  bee-keepers  are  holding  for  a  high 
price,  and  will  have  to  let  it  go  later  cheaper.  No.  1 
and  A  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  20c;  No.  2,  15  to  18. 
Extracted,  8  to  8%.    Beeswax,  27  to  29. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

Nov.  11.  Redford,  Mich. 


BtJFFAiiO. — The  demand  for  honey  is  slow.  Not 
very  much  good  honey  is  arriving.  Prices  are  held 
firm  for  all  first  quality.  There  ought  to  be  a  better 
demand  soon,  for  fruit  is  pretty  well  gone,  and 
Tha,nksgiving  near  at  hand,  so  we  look  for  a  good  de- 
mand. No.  1,  fancy  white  clover,  comb.  17  to  18;  No. 
2,  12  to  14;  No.  1,  buckwheat,  11  to  1234:  No.  2,  10  to  11. 
White  clover,  extracted,  8  to  9;  amber,  7  to  8;  dark, 
eVs  to  7.    Beeswax,  30  to  32.         W.  C.  Townsend, 

Nov.  11.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Boston.— Oiir    market  on  honey  is  very   strong, 
ranging  from  16  to  18c  for  No.  1,  with,  comparatively 
speaking,  light  supplies,  and  a  good  demand.    Ex- 
tracted honey,  also  very  light  supply,  brings  8c. 
1  Blake,  Scott  &  Lee  Co.. 

K  Nov.  9.  Boston,  Mass. 


LIVERPOOL!. — Honey  rather  lower,  and  prices  are 
as  follows:  California  extracted,  8c;  Chilian  and  Pe- 
ruvian, 3^-8  to  6;  Jamaican,  4M  to  514.  Beeswax,  Afri- 
can, from  Sierra  Leone,  28J4;  American,  none;  West 
Indian,  31  to  33;  Chilian,  28  to  33.      Taylor  &  Co., 

Oct.  25.  7  Tithetarn  St. 


Antwerp. — Beeswax,  Zanzibar  (in  pots)  32c;  Zan- 
zibar (dirty),  27c:  Mozambique  (chunks).  32;  Morocco, 
32;  Portugal  (in  pots)  32%;  Benguella,  32;  Abyssinia 
(not  refined)  27c.  E.  Bondonnbau. 


BEE-REEPERS ! 

H£RE      IS     YOUR     CHANCER 

to  get  a  large  discount  until  January  1,  1908:  10  per 
cent  discount  on  all  bee-hives,  and  a  Cornell  smoker 
or  A  B  C  book  for  cash  orders  for  $20.00,  or  a  Clark 
smoker  for  $10.00  orders.  Write  for  catalog  at  once. 
Ten  years  in  bee-hive  making. 

THE  D.   W.  SWITZER  MFG.  CO.,  Roebuck,  S.  C. 


If   You    'Want    tHe    Bee  -  booK 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to         •:  ;: 

Prof.  A..  J.  CooK,  Claremont,  Calif. 

FOR    HIS 

«« Bee-keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 
205  La  Salle  St.,    Chicago,  Illinois. 


WE   WILL  BUY  AND   SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  witii  us. 

We  are  always  in  tlie  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

266-267  Greenwich  St.   82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


WILL  BUY  YOUR 


HONEY 

for  cash.    Send  sample,  and  mention  quality, 
style  of  package,  and  price. 

ONE  CAR  OP  ALFALFA  HONEY 
WANTED. 

M.V.FACEY,Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 
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J.  T.  Calvert,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  ohce;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNEAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7i4  tr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JONBS. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ALLIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


$53,700 

Made  by  0-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO^ 


combiii&atioxk 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 

We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
dally.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "O-HI-O' ' 
is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
oooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
80  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstufls. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"    COOK£R  CO. 

908  Jefferson  Av.tlToledo,  O. 
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and 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Combination 
Club  Offers. 


Last  season,  without  intending  to  show  any  partiality,  a  premium  list  was  issued  in 
the  interest  of  subscription  work.  A  wide  choice  of  books  and  papers  on  bee-keeping, 
poultry-raising,  fruit  culture,  and  kindred      _^.^_^^^^^.^__^^^^.^^^^^^^__ 


subjects  was  open  to  any  one  who  could 
devote  a  little  leisure  time  in  securing 
Gleanings  subscriptions,  either  new  or 
renewals. 

ONE  RESTRICTION- that  a  renewal 
for  ones  self  did  not  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
premium — caused  an  occasional  protest. 


Fair  to 
Every  one 


During  the  season  1907-8,  both  old  and 
new  subscribers  may  secure  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
and  choice  of  any  of  the  following  books, 
papers,  or  articles,  by  sending  a  small 
additional  amount  to  subscription  price, 
as  specified  under  terms  of  the  offer  which 
meets  his  needs.  We  feel  certain  that 
these  offers  will  be  appreciated  by  all, 
especially  by  any  who  may  have  felt  that 
the   list   last   season  was  too   restrictive. 


Offer  No.  I  B.— A  B  c  of  bee  culture 
(1907  edition),  postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one 
year,  for  $2.25.  This  edition  of  A  B  C  will  be 
ready  to  mail  about  November  1. 

Offer  No.  2  B.-HOW  TO  keep  bees,  post- 
paid, and  Gleanings  one  year,  for  $1 50.  A 
handbook  for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness 
and  honey,  and,  incidentally,  for  money.  It  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  more  extended  manuals, 
such  as  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Offer  No.  3  B.— forty  years  among 

THE  BEES,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

Offer  No  4  B.— standard  root  smok- 
er, postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.85. 
One  of  the  best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle 
and  construction. 

Offer  No.  5  B.— what  to  do  and  how 

TO  BE  HAPPY  WHILE  DOING  IT.  by  A.  I. 
Root.  This  book  postpaid,  with  Gleanings  one 
year,  $1.35. 

Offer  No.  6  B.— A  copy  of  mink-trapping, 
postpaid  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.30.  The 
methods  published  are  those  of  experienced 
trappers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Offer  No.  7  B.— a  copy  of  FOX-TRAPPING, 
postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.30.  A  book 
of  instructions  telling  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison, 
and  shoot.    A  valuable  book  for  trappers. 

Offer  No.  8  B.— BEE-GLOVES.  One  pair  of 
cloth  bee-gloves,  with  or  without  fingers,  with 
Gleanings  one  year,  $1.35,  postpaid. 

Offer  No.  9  B.-One  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  post- 
paid, with  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.50.  Price  of 
pen  alone  is  $1.00;  not  equal  to  pens  sold  at  $2.50 
and  up,  but  as  good  a  pen  as  we  can  find  for  $1.00. 

Offer  No.  lO  B.— a  year's  subscription  to 
Gleanings  and  THE  AMERICAN  BOY,  $1.65. 

Offer  No.    M    B.  — deadfalls  and 

SNARES.  (Just  the  book  for  trappers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  and  the  country  boy  who  wants  to 
know  the  different  ways  of  capturing  fur  bearing 
animals  of  all  kinds).  This  book,  postpaid,  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1.30. 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  30  cts.  per  year  additional. 
Foreign  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  60  cts.  per  year  additional. 

THE   A.    I.   ROOT  COMPANY,      ^      MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  farmer  should 
give  a  little  extra  thought  to  his  stock,  and  make 
sure  they  are  properly  and  warmly  housed.  It's  an 
investment  to  do  so.  The  nights  are  sharp  and  a 
bad  draft  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  good  many  dol- 
lars' worth  of  live  stock.  When  it  costs  so  little  to 
put  a  barn  or  building  in  good  shape,  it's  a  mistake 
to  neglect  looking  out  for  this.  A  few  rolls  of  pa- 
roid  roofing  will  make  a  snug  warm  shelter  out  of 
almost  any  kind  of  building.  Not  only  is  it  used  for 
roofs,  but  the  sides  as  well. 

Some  ideas  and  suggestions  along  these  lines  are 
found  in  a  little  book  entitled  "Practical  Farm 
Buildings,"  which  gives  valuable  advice  to  any  one 
planning  to  build  or  repair.  The  publishers,  F  W. 
Bird  &  Son,  of  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  will  be  pleased 
to  send  a  copy  to  any  one  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects upon  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for 
postage. 

RURAL    school     AGRICULTURE,     BY    CHARLES    W. 
DAVIS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book,  on  agricul- 
ture, for  use  in  common  schools,  by  the  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  North 
Georgia.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  reduce  the 
teachings  of  science  to  language  which  the  ordina- 
ry boy  or  girl  can  understand;  but  the  author  of 
the  book  before  us  has  succeeded  ingoing  so  in  a 
very  happy  manner  He  has  selected  two  promi- 
nent American  crops — corn  and  cotton — for  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  his  experiments,  and  in  this  he  is 
wise,  as  It  is  easy  to  get  such  material  almost  any- 
where. 

The  book  is  in  no  sense  a  southern  one  exclusive- 
ly, but  will  be  found  very  useful  almost  anywhere 
in  agricultural  countries.  We  imagine  it  would 
prove  very  useful  in  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Australia,  where  the  English  language  is  in 
common  use.  It  is  certainly  well  arranged  to  suit 
most  schools  in  this  country  Books  of  this  nature 
should  have  far  more  recognition  than  they  have 
had  heretofore.  By  teaching  agriculturp  in  our 
country  schools  the  children  will  learn  to  respect 
the  farmer's    calling   as   a  noble   occupation.    In 


many  cases  the  children  are  led  to  believe  they 
must  go  to  th-^  city  to  achieve  greatness,  and  that 
farming  is  something  of  an  inferior  trade  when 
compared  with  other  trades  and  professions. 

There  are  143  exercises  or  experiments  in  all.  be- 
ginning with  very  simple  ones  up  to  those  more 
complex.  There  is  a  very  nice  glossary,  which  is 
so  very  necessary  in  this  case,  as  the  pupils  havp  to 
learn  a  set  of  words  which  they  probably  never 
heard  before.  Formulas  of  various  sorts  are  also 
given,  and,  in  addition,  directions  for  judging  vari- 
ous products  of  the  farm.  Milk  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  judged  by  means  of  a  score  card. 

The  typography  is  excellent  there  being  plenty 
of  space  between  lines  and  words,  so  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  subject-matter  is  easy.  The  illustrations 
are  plain  a  id  practical,  as  they  oui?ht  to  be  in  a 
schoolbook.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  credit  to  the 
author  and  Viis  publishers,  the  Orange  Judd  Co  It 
contains  300  pages,  and  is  cloth-bound,  at  the  price 
of  $1.00,  postpaid.  We  can  supply  it  from  this  office 
if  desired. 


HARDY  TREES. 


Any  person  who  may  be  on  the  outlook  for  hardy 
trees  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  thfi  Gardner  Nursery  Co..  of  Osage, 
Iowa,  whose  advertisement  appears  on  page  1519  of 
this  issue.  Situated  where  they  are  right  in  the 
blizzard  belt  they  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  veg- 
orous  cold-resisting  class  of  trees.  This  firm  has 
studied  the  matter  of  blizzard-resisting  trees  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  doubtless  have  accumulat- 
ed a  great  fund  of  experience  which  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  valuable  to  their  customers.  A  great  deal 
of  money  has  been  lost  by  farmers  in  the  blizzard 
belt  in  experimenting  with  trees  which  had  been 
recommended  as  hardy  by  men  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  extremely  trying  winter  conditions  of 
our  northwstern  States.  This  could  have  been 
avoidpd  if  the  purchasers  of  these  trees  had  com- 
municated with  the  foregoing  concern  which  has 
experimented  for  years  till  they  have  found  just 
what  will  succeed. 
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Gleaning^s  Magazine 

Clubbing'  Offers 

In  the  list  below  we  have  arranged  to  furnish  our  readers  with  Gleanings  and  certain  maga- 
zines, and  other  periodicals,  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  the  same  papers  if  ordered  separately. 

McClure's  Magazine.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  supply  this  magazine  after  Feb. 
1, 1908,  at  the  prices  below.  It  is  important  therefore  that  your  order  be  sent  before  that  time. 
Order  Early*  Publishers  are  greatly  crowded  with  orders  in  December,  so 
your  order  will  get  much  better  attention  if  you  send  it  in  this  month. 
OtHer  Periodicals.  In  our  December  1st  issue  we  expect  to  give  some  ad- 
ditional clubs,  but  still  we  urge  your  immediate  consideration  of  those  below,  and  your 
orders  for  Gleanings  renewal  in  connection  with  some  club  herewith.  However,  if  you 
do  not  find  here  what  you  want,  we  will   quote   you   by   letter   on   receipt   of   your  list. 


Gleanings 1  yr.  $1  00 

Suburban  Life "       3  00 

McClure's* .• "       }_&0    ^ 

$5  50    iPO     35 
♦Or  Harper's  Bazar,  Success.  Cosmopolitan,  Ameri- 
can, The  World  To-day,  American  Boy,  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $100 

Suburban  Life "       3(0 

McClure's* "        1  50 

The  World  To-day* "       1_50    ^ 

$7  00    #"4    O*-* 
*Or  Good  Housekeeping,  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
or  any  magazine  in  offer  No.  1. 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  OO 

Suburban  Life "       3  00 

Review  of  Reviews* ' '       3  00 

American  Magazine "        1  00    ^ 

$8  00    1p4     7^ 
*Or  Outing,  Reader  Magazine,  Independent. 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

Suburban  Life ';       3  00 

Review  of  Reviews*. ' "       3  00 

McClure's "       1^    ji 

$8  50    ^5    *-'5 
*Or  Bookman,  Yachting,  or  any  magazine  in  offer  No.  3. 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "        150 

Woman's  Home  Companion —     "    .    1  00    ^       ^ 

$3  50    P^     ^5 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's  "        150 

Woman's  Home  Companion "        1  00 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00    m        f- 

$6  50    tP3    "5 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Delineator "        100 

McClure's ." "        1  50 

World's  Work "        3_00    ^        ^ 

$6  50    ifP3     "5 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "       150 

Good  Housekeeping "       1  00    ^       /- 

$3  50    iP2     05 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

St.  Nicholas  (new) "       3  00 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00    ja 

$7  00    tP4    05 


Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

St.  Nicholas  (new) "       3  00 

McClure's "       150 

Woman's  Home  Companion "       1  00 

$6  50 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "       150 

World  To-day "       1_50 

$4  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "        1  50 

$2  50 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Good  Housekeeping "       l  OJ 

$2  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

American  Magazine "        1  00 

$2~00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $100 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00 

Rural  New-Yorker "       1  00 

Woman's  Home  Companion "        1  00 

$6  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00 

Sunday  School  Times "        1  00 

$5  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Sunday  School  Times "        1  00 

$2  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Rural  New-Yorker "        1  00 

$2  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Farm  Journal 5  yrs.    1  00 

Garden  Magazine ; . .  1  yr.      1  00 

$3  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Suhday  School  Times "        100 

McClure's "        1  50' 

$3  50 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Sunday  School  Times "        1  00 

Rural  New-Yorker *. "       1^00 

$3  00 


00 


$2    65 


>I    70 


il    70 


;i  70 


00 


$3  25 


$1  80 


>I    QO 


>2    20 


;2  50 


'2  75 


Send  all  orders  to  ^he  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Banking  by  Mail. 

Savings  Deposit  Bank 
Co.,  back  cover. 


Bee-smokers. 
Bingham,  T.  F 1517 

Bee  Supplies. 

Blanke  &  Hauk 1516 

Bondonneau,  E.,  front 

cover. 
Buck  &  Wilson,  back 

cover. 
Falconer     Mfg.     Co., 

back  cover. 
Grainger,  E. ,  &  Co ....  1517 
Griggs  Brothers,  front 

cover. 

Hilton,  Geo.  E 1517 

Howkins  &  Rush,  back 

cover. 
Hunt  &  Son,M.H.front 

cover. 

Jenkins,  J.  M 1517 

Jepson,  H.  H 1523 

Lewis  Co..  G.B 1523 

Mason,  J.  B  1517 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply 

Co..  back  cover. 


Muth.  F.  W 1474 

Nebel,  J.,  back  cover. 
Nysewander.  Jos.  back 

cover. 

Peirce,  E.  W 1523 

Pouder,  Walter  S 1486 

Prothero,  Frank  W.  ..1516 

Root  Co.,  Syracuse 1484 

Root  Co.,  St.  Paul 1516 

Reeves.  A.  H 1223 

Stringham,  I.J 1523 

Switzer,  D.  W 1475 

Texas  Seed  and  Floral 

Co 1516 

Toepperwein.  U 1518 

Weber.  C.  H.  W 1473 

Woodman,  A.  G 1523 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Laws.  W.  H 1527 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Bee  -  keepers'    Direc- 
tory   1525 

For  Sale 1524 

Help  Wanted 1524 

Honey  and  Wax  Want- 
ed  1525 

Honey   and  Wax  for 

Sale 1524 

Post  Cards 1524 

Poultry  Offers 1524 


Real  Estate  for  Bee- 
keepers  1524 

Situations  Wanted — 1524 

Poultry  Offers 1464 

Wants  and  Exchange.  1524 


Comb  Foundation. 

Dittmer,  Gus 1522 

Household  Specialties. 

Best  Light  Co 1523 

Gordon,  Van  Tyne  Co.  1520 

Home,  J.  Co 1521 

Ohio  Cooker  Co 1476 

Rochester  Radiator 
Co 1520 

Machinery. 
Wilson  Bros 1520 


Gardner  Nursery  Co. .  1519 
Hildreth  &  Segelkin.  .1475 

Hough.  F.  H 1521 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co  .1519 

Miller.  J  W  1519 

Mason  Fence  Co 1520 

Mason  Supply  Co 1 527 

Mugler  Engraving  Co .  1523 
National  Biscuit  Co..  1475 
Stromberg-Carlson ...  1520 

Suburban  Life 1485 

Williamson,  C.  J 1523 

Youth's  Companion  ..1515 


Poultry  Supplies. 

Cyphers  Inc.  Co 1527 

Conkey,  G.  E 1521 

Industrious  Hen  Co ...  1521 

Mann,  F.  W 1519 

Sheer,  H.M 1520 

Stahl,  G.  H 1520 

Stratton  Mfg.  Co 1521 


Miscellaneous. 

„     ,     .    ,  ,,„^      Publishers,  Bee-Journal 

Cook,  A.  J 1475 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Falconer  Mfg.  Co., back 
Oo                                1 520       cover 

Electric  Wheel  Co. . . . .  1519  Hutchinson,  W.  Z 1522 

Facey,  M.  V 1475  York  &  Co..  Geo.  W.  .1484 


Our  Advertising  Rates. 

Twenty  cents  per  agate  line,  flat, 
fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES    (To  be  used  in  one  issue) 

One-fourth  page $11.00 

One-half  page 21.00 

One  page 40.00 

Preferred  position,  Inside  pages,  SO  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  Inside  cover  pages  50  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Oash-ln-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount.  If  paid  In  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly.  ,     _^  . 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 


suffered  severely  for  the  want  of  an  invention  of 
this  kind.  This  is  partlculorly  true  of  the  women 
folks,  who  frequently  suffer  from  cold  and  exposure 
In  the  winter,  fall,  and  spring  months.  If  you  wish 
to  know  more  about  this  buggy,  write  the  makers, 
Fouts  &  Hunter,  333  S.  Third  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


THB  "  SHEIiTEBTOP  "  BUGGY. 

A  famous  man  once  said  there  was  nothing  new 
under  the  sun;  but  had  he  lived  In  these  latter  days 
it  is  certain  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  alter 
his  dictum.  We  are  very  certain  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of  some  of  our  twentieth-century  Inventions 
which  do  so  much  to  Improve  the  material  welfare 
of  mankind.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  in- 
ventions is  the  Sheltertop  buggy,  which  is  the  first 
of  Its  kind  to  exclude  totally  the  weather,  and  yet 
it  affords  ample  facilities  for  seeing  the  road  ahead 
or  alongside.  It  also  affords  ample  ventilation.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  enters.  But 
this  is  not  all  by  any  means;  for  by  a  few  move- 
ments of  the  hand  while  still  seated  In  the  vehicle 
the  top  may  be  collapsed  out  of  sight  so  that  It  be- 
comes a  fair-weather  buggy.  This  looks  to  us  like 
a  good  thing,  and  we  Intend  to  have  It  advertised  In 
Gleanings  at  an  early  date.    Many  persons  have 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION  CALENDAR  FOR  1908. 

The  publishers  of  the  Youth's  Companion  will,  as 
always  at  this  season,  present  \o  every  subscriber 
whose  subscription  ($1.75)  Is  paid  for  1908  a  beauti- 
ful calendar  for  the  new  year.  Four  paintings  by 
artists  of  distinction  are  reproduced  in  the  four 
panels  of  the  calendar  by  a  process  of  color-printing 
which  has  been  recently  been  brought  to  remark- 
able excellence.  The  first  of  the  panels  is  an  Inspir- 
ing sea  scene,  full  of  the  beauty  of  the  wide  ocean 
and  sky.  and  the  joyous  rush  of  the  homeward- 
bound  ship.  The  second  Is  a  fine  cattle  piece.  The 
third  pictures  an  old  mill  at  Zaandam  —  typically 
Dutch.  The  fourth  panel  depicts  a  "Girl  with 
Roses  "—a  charming  face,  exquisite  In  color  and  ex- 
pression. All  the  pictures  are  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion long  after  1908  has  passed  Into  the  good  old 
times. 


CYPHER'S  INCUBATORS. 

The  reputation  of  the  Cyphers  Incubators  Is 
world-wide,  and  therefore  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  on  their  merits,  being  so  well 
knovm  to  poultry-men  all  over  the  country.  There 
are  some,  however,  who  are  beginners  In  poultry 
culture,  and  who  do  not  know  who  Is  who  In  the 
poultry  world.  To  those  we  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  to  the  Cyphers  Incubator  Co..  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  their  great  catalog  of  poul- 
try appliances  and  Incubators.  The  Cyphers  Co. 
has  always  been  famous  for  the  handsome  catalogs 
Issued  by  It.  The  business  of  this  company  has 
wide  ramifications,  and,  in  consequence.  It  has 
agencies  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Oakland,  Cal..  and  London,  England. 
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THE  OPINION  OF  A  FACTORY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

It  is  often  noticed  by  ourselves  and  our  discriminating  advertising  friends  that  Gleanings  is 
held  in  peculiar  esteem  by  thousands  of  men  and  women  all  over  the  country.  A  well-known  advertis- 
ing man  who  places  many  of  the  largest  accounts  in  the  country,  in  speaking  of  some  exceptional 
results  secured  by  a  patron  of  our  advertising  columqs,  said  he  accounted  for  these  results  in  many 
ca^es  coming  to  his  notice  by  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  subscribers  in  our  senior  editor,  and  the 
bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and  our  subscribers. 

Mr.  Hess,  whose  letter  appears  below,  is  only  one  of  the  many  of  this  class: 


<<^/^^v^y/:/y 


Aug.  13th,  1907 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

Merilna,    Ohio. 

Dear  Sire ; 

I  hav9  received  no''- ire  that  my  subscription  to  GLEAKIKCf 
has  expired.   EncloBed  please  find  check  for  Jl.OO  for  whl-'h  continue 
the  paper.   I  am  not  a  isee  man  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  inPtea- 
am  a  memufacturing  Buperlntondent,  but  Intereeted  in  b^es,  bee  people, 
and  things  pertaining  thereto,  simply  because  I  like  the  whole  prop- 
osition.  I  am,  however,  deeply  intereeted  in  poultry  sto^k  and  am 
planning  to  have  a  thorough  bred  poultry  riant  in  operation  in  the 
near  future.   It  will  be  an  up  to  date  affair  when  I  get  it  in  oper- 
ation and  yo'J  and  your  people  will  likely  hear  more  of  it  from  me 
tnrough  GLEASIKGS. 

I  llko  A.  I.  Root's  make  up  so  Tuch  that  I  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  all  he  says  and  docs.   What  he  T^rltos  in  the  July 
lat  number  appeals  to  me  stronrly.   In  fact,  there  is  a  strong 
chord  of  sympathy  between  A.  I.  and  myself.  He  ma^res  me  laugh  some- 
times, at  hie  unique  manner  of  confessing  his  short  comings  and  at 
others  I  feel  so  deeply  the  force  -^f  his  words,  that  I  am  touched. 
So  send  the  paper  along  to  the  same  a'^dreao,  until  address  is  changed 
by  reauest,  as  it  may  bo  in  the  near  future.   I  almost  feel  like  pafs- 
Ing  a  word  of  cheer  alor.g  to  the  old  brother,  by  saying  he  reminds 
me  of  what  I  read  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  "The  Prince  of  the  House 
of  David".  I  wao  much  amused  at  the  outcome  of   tho  "Owl  and  Eat"  prop- 
osition the  rural  friend  purposed  upon  handy  old  Brother  A.  I.   I 
saw  his  finish  before  he  had  talked  long  into  the  matter. 

Long  live  A.  I.  Root!  Long  live  Gleanings! 

With  best  wishes 


Because  of  the  freedom  of  our  columns  from  objectionable  advertising,  those  advertisers  who  are 
represented  therein  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  select  class  comprising  Gleanings'  family. 

For  particulars  regarding  rates,  circulation,  or  any  question  relating  to  advertising,  address 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Our  Clubbing  Offers! 


Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  1  year.  .  $1.00 

The  Hunter-Trad- 
er-Trapper 1  year   1.00 

Total  .  .    .$2.00 


BOTH  FOR 

$1.50. 


THE  WHOLE   FAMILY 
GROUP— 

The  Delineator, 

McClure's  Magazine, 

World's  Work, 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

COMBINED  PRICE, 


$3.75. 


Canadian  postage,  $1.90 
extra  per  year. 

Foreign  postage,  $3.88 
extra  per  year. 


The  Garden  Magazine 

(two  years), 

The  Farm  Journal 

(two  years). 

Garden  and  Farm 
Almanac 

(one  copy). 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

(one  year), 

CLUB  RATE, 

$2.65. 

Canadian  postage,  $1.30 
extra. 


The 

American 


Boy 


A  Profusely   Illustrated   Monthly  for 
BOYS. 

Without  Question  the  Most  Enter- 
taining and  Practical  Magazine  in 
the    World  for  Young  Americans. 

COVERS  IN  COLORS. 
36  "Pages,  size  of  Ladies' Home  Journal. 

Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  Strate- 
meyer,  Tomlinson,  Trowbridge,  Mun- 
roe,  Shute,  and  others,  the  best  writers 
for  boys  in  the  world. 

Departments  relating  to  all  Boy 
Hobbies,  edited  by  experts. 

It  preaches  the  religion  of  "  DO," 
and  not  that  of  "  DON'T." 

Is  doing  more  for  the  Uplift  and 
Encouragement  of  Boys  than  any  other 
agency. 

Approved  by  parents  and  educa- 
tors. Boys  (250,000  of  them)  every- 
where enthusiastic  for  it. 

The  subscription  price  of  The 
American  Boy   is   $  1 .00   per   year. 


The  American  Boy   ( 1  yr.)     . 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  (1  yr. 


$1.00 
1.00 


Total $2.00 

BOTH  FOR  $1.65 

Address  ^^ 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina/O. 
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Address  all  orders  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COIVIPANY,     ::  ::     MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Gleamng's  in  Bee  Culture 

PREMIUM   OFFERS 


CONDITIONS 

The  following  offers  are  self-explanatory  in  most  cases.  Their  purpose  is  to  induce  both  present  nd 
prospective  subscribers  to  interest  others  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cultore. 

Please  Observe  Carefully-  tKe  Follo^ving  General   Rtxles 

1.  Trial  subscriptions  are  offered  only  for  uniform  time  of  six  months,  and  must  in  each  case  be  a  new 
name— that  is,  the  name  of  some  one  who  has  not  been  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings  during  the  preceding  year. 
One  sending  in  a  trial  subscription  for  himself  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

2.  Any  one,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not,  may  take  advantage  of  the  offers  given  on  this  page  by  comply- 
ing with  given  conditions,  except  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  a  premium  for  his  own  renewal  unless  he  sends  two 
or  more  subscriptions  besides  his  own.   It  then  counts  the  same  as  the  name  of  any  other  renewal  he  may  send, 

NOTE.— We  have,  however,  provided  a  list  of  CLUBBING  OFFERS  and  COMBINATIONS, 
including  Gleanings,  which  we  are  very  glad  to  extend  to  our  old  subscribers.  In  those  offers  a 
renewal  for  oneself  may  be  sent;  and  by  making  payment  of  additional  postage  required,  a  book  on 
bee-keeping,  subscription  to  some  other  paper,  or  something  in  the  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies,  may 
be  secured  for  an  amount  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  regular  subscription  price  of  Gleanings.  (For 
more  detailed  information  see  page  1357.) 

3.  Please  note  that  our  premiums  are  divided  into  three  classes  as  follows:  For  six  months'  trial  sub- 
scriptions (new  only);  for  new  yearly  subscriptions;  for  yearly  renewals  (for  some  one  else). 

4.  Premiums  should  be  claimed  when  orders  are  sent.  Please  order  your  premium  as  numbered  and  let- 
tered, and  also  specify  the  article  or  articles  desired. 

5.  All  former  premium  offers  are  canceled  at  this  date. 


For    Ne-w    Six    MontHs* 
Xrial   Subscriptions 

CEE  Rule  1  given  above.  As  many 
*-'  premiums  may  be  claimed  as 
you  send  subscriptions.  A  sub- 
scription to  one  of  the  papers  will 
apply  to  either  new  or  renewal 
subscription  to  that  paper. 

Premium  IC.  For  one  trial  sub- 
scription we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  three  months. 

Premium  2C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  News  and  a  copy 
of  Prof.  Holden's  Corn  Book,  post- 
paid. 

Premium  3C.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Farm  Journal 
(Philadelphia). 

Premium  4C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Premium  5C.  One  copy  of  "Child 
Training,"  an  excellent  little  book 
by  one  who  is  herself  a  lover  of 
children,  and  whose  life  work  has 
been  teaching  In  primary  grades. 

(The  next  five  premiums  are 
books  in  the  Swarthmore  Library.) 

Premium  6C.  One  copy  of  "In- 
crease. "  The  first  of  the  series. 
Any  one  desiring  to  enlarge  his 
apiary  should  learn  the  Swarth- 
more way. 

Premium  7C.  One  copy  of  "Baby 
Nuclei."  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating 
queens  has  created  a  stir  in  the 
queen- rearing  business.  From  this 
booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct. 

Premium  8C.  One  copy  of  "Com- 
mercial Queen-rearing."  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarth- 
more method  of  queen-rearing  in 
regard  to  cell-getting. 

Premium  9C.  One  copy  of  "  Sim- 
plified Queen-rearing."  It  tells  the 
honey-producer  how  to  rear  queens 
by  the  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little 
money  and  little  trouble,  giving  an 
effective  and  economical  plan  for 
the  bee-keeper  who  works  for 
profit. 


Premium  IOC.  One  copy  oft 
"Forcing  the  Breeding-queen  to 
Lay  in  Artificial  Cell  Cups."  This 
little  book  is  fully  explained  by  its 
title;  and,  though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  small  book  by  some,  it 
contains  important  information  of 
great  value  to  a  queen-breeder, 
which  can  not  be  obtained  else- 
where. A  queen-breeder  must  have 
it.  It  says  the  last  word  on  this 
great  subject  of  queens. 


For    Ne-w    Yearly    Sub- 
scriptioi\s 

A  NY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
■**  miums  may  be  selected  for 
each  new  yearly  subscription  sent 
to  us  with  $1.00.  As  many  pre- 
miums may  be  claimed  as  you  send 
subscriptions.  If  a  subscription  to 
one  of  the  papers  is  selected,  it 
will  apply  to  either  new  or  re- 
newal subscriptions  to  that  paper. 

Premium  1.  For  one  new  yearly 
subscription  sent  to  us  with  $1.00 
we  will  send  Gleanings  to  your 
own  address  one  year,  or  one  Style 
D.  Gleanings  binder;  postage  15 
cts.  extra. 

Premium  5.  How  to  Keep  Bees, 
one  copy,  cloth-bound,  by  Anna  B. 
Comstock;  postage  10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  6.  One  Doolittle's 
Queen-rearing,  cloth-bound ;  post- 
age 10  cts. 

Premium  7.  One  Langstroth  on 
the  Honey-bee,  revised ;  postage  15 
cts. 

Premium  8.  One  Forty  Years 
Among  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C-  C.  Mil- 
ler; postage  10  cts. 

Premium  9.  One  Standard  Root 
smoker;  postage  25  cts. 

Premium  10.  One  fountain  pen, 
postpaid;  as  good  as  any  $1.00  pen 
on  the  market. 

Premium  11.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  leather  color,  to  be  sent 
at  our  convenience  during  the  sea- 
son of  1908. 


For      R.ene-wal      Yearly 
Subscriptioi\s 

CEE  condition  under  Rule  2  given 
*^  above.  Any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing premiums  may  be  selected  for 
each  renewal  yearly  subscription 
for  S07ne  one  else,  sent  to  us  with 
$1.00.  If  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  papers  is  selected,  it  will  apply 
to  either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  IIC.  One  copy  of  any 
of  the  following  books,  the  pub- 
lisher's price  of  which  is  50  cts: 
Poultry-house  and  Fixtures  ;  Arti- 
ficial Incubating  and  Brooding ; 
The  Chick  Book;  Eggs  and  Egg- 
farming;  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leg- 
horns, Asiatics ;  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Turkeys,  Bantam  Fowls. 

Premium  12C.  Either  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  described  in  our 
book  catalog ;  The  A  B  C  of  Straw- 
berry Culture;  The  A  B  C  of  Potato 
Culture. 

Premium  13C.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen.  Southern  bred,  to  be 
sent  at  our  convenience  in  season 
of  1908,  when  we  have  a  surplus. 

Premium  14C.  For  a  renewal 
yearly  subscription  (not  your  own) 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscrip- 
tion six  months,  or  send  you  a 
Gleanings  binder.  Style  C,  post- 
age 10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  15C.  One  Junior  Root 
smoker;  postage  20  cts.  extra. 

Premium  16C.  One  pair  cloth 
bee-gloves  with  or  without  fingers; 
postage  7  cts. 

Premium  17C.  One  Porter  honey- 
house  escape,  postpaid. 

Premium  18C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  American  Poultry 
Journal. 

Premium  19C.  One  copy  of  any 
of  the  following  books:  Pox-trap- 
ping; Mink-trapping;  Deadfalls  and 
Snares  (a  book  on  trapping);  Big- 
gie Horse  Beok ;  Biggie  Berry 
Book  ;  Biggie  Cow  Book ;  Biggie 
Pet  Book  ;  Biggie  Orchard  Book. 

Premium  20C.  One  copy  of 
"What  to  Do  and  How  to  be  Happy 
while  Doing  It,"  by  A.  I.  Root. 
Postpaid. 
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Some  Good  Offers  forYou 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  on  July  1,  1907,  was  changed  from  a  16-page 
weekly  to  a  32-page  monthly,  at  25  cents  a  year.  September  1st  the  yearly 
subscription  price  was  placed  at  50  cents,  which  is  very  low  indeed  when  you 
consider  what  the  Journal  is.  It  is  now  in  its  47th  year — the  oldest  bee-paper 
in  America.  We  want  yoii  to  see  a  copy  of  it;  if  you  have  not  already 
seen    it,    send   us    a   postal-card   request   at    once    and    we    will    mail    it. 


A  Few  Special   Combination  Offers 


One  Untested  Standard-bred  Italian 
Queen  (in  Sept.  or  Oct.),  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year — both 
for  only  one  dollar.  (Queen  alone,  60  cts. ) 

,  An  Ideal  Hive-tool  (postpaid)  with 
Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for  only 
60  cents.     (Tool  alone,  30  cents. ) 


3.  One  Queen-clipping  device  (by  mail) 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for 
only  60  cents.     (Device  alone,  35  cts.) 

4.  Ten  Bee  and  Teddy  Bear  Souvenir 
Postal  Cards  ( by  mail )  with  Bee  Journal 
one  year — all  for  only  60  cents.  (10 
cards  alone,  35  cents. )        Address 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  S  COMPANY, 

118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,   III 

^Sections,  Hives, 

and 


Foundation 

always  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 


Orders  sent  in  during  the  month  of  December,  4  per  cent  discount 
may  be  deducted.  This  4  per  cent  is  an  inducement  to  order 
early,  but  the  big  profit  comes  next  season  by  having  suppHes 
on  hand  for  use  when  needed.        ::        :•        ::        ::        ::        :: 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, 


j£^ 


je/ 


£/ 


N  E  Vir    YORK 
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Suburban  Life 


FOR  DECEMBER 


$3.00  A  YEAR 


25  CENTS  A  COPY 


A  Magnificent  Christmas  Issue 


Leading  Features 

A     CHRIS  1  MAS     TOAST      By  J.  Horace  McFarland,    Pres.  American  civic  Association 

CHRISTMAS    DAYS    IN    OLD    VIRGINIA     By  Booker  T.  Washington 

BRINGING  HOLIDAY  CHEER  TO  CITY  WAIFS   By  Jacob  rhs 

SPYING     ON     SANTA     CLAUS       a  Poem  By  Arthur  Guiterman 

SUBURBAN  LIFE  AS  A  MOTHER  SEES  IT  By  Harriet  Woodward  Clark 
BUSINESS     VS.     COMMUTING  By  H.  W.  Mathews 

OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  ByMaryTaylorRos. 
SKIS    AND     SKMNG  By  Edwin  C.  Dickenson 

WHAT  BETTER  CHRISTMAS  GIFT? 

Can  you  imagine  any  more  acceptable  Christmas  gift  than  a  year's  subscription  to 
SUBURBAN  LIFE,  coming  twelve  times  a  year  into  the  family  circle,  bringing  its 
messages  of  beauty  and  helpfulness  ? 

Our  Special  Holiday  Offer 

To  any  reader  of  this  magazine  who  will  send  us  $3.00,  we  will  forward  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  SUBURBAN  LIFE,  commencing  with  the  Christmas  number,  and  the 
choice  of  any  book  published  in  America  at  $1.50.  The  book  and  the  magazine  may 
be  sent  to  different  addresses,  if  so  desired. 

When  you  consider  that  SUBURBAN  LIFE  alone  is  worth  $3.00,  the  value  of  this 
offer  will  be  appreciated. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  for  two  beautiful  gifts.     Where  can  you  do  better  ? 


PUBLISHERS  SUBURBAN  LIFE 
34  West  26th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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<*  If  goods    are    wanted     ctuicK,    send    to     Pouder." 

Elstablished    1889. 


"And  the  Next  Day 
It  Rained." 


By  the  Bee  Crank. 


"Once  upon  a  time,"  begins  a  sort 
of  fable  that  used  to  be  in  our  school- 
books. 

The  gist  of  it  is,  that  a  farmer 
w<  nt  to  a  great  attorney  in  the  city 
and  paid  him  a  good  price  for  a 
bit  of  advice — an  "opinion,"  the 
farmer  called  it. 

Mr.  Wiseman,  the  law- 
yer, merely  said,  "Don't 
put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day. ' ' 
Then  he  took  the  coun- 
tryman's cash,  and  said 
good  by. 

The  far  mer  went  home, 
and  that  afternoon  put 
up  a  field  of  hay  that  he 
had  planned  to  attend  to 
the  next  day.  '^And  the 
next  clay  it  rained,''  and  as  he  saw 
his  neighbor's  hay  ruined  in  the  field, 
and  some  of  it  going  down  the 
"crick,"  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  remember  the  law- 
yer's    advice     to    the    end     of    his 


days— which    he    did— and    became 
wealthy. 

The  funny  thing  about  that  fable  is 
that  there  was  ever  any  need  for  it 
at  all. 

It  looks  as  though  all  men  would 
see  at  a  glance,  that  "putting  off" 
is  poor  policy. 

Doesn't    it    look    that 
way  to  you  ? 

If  you  are  one  of  those 
who    are    not    ordering 
needed  supplies  now  be- 
cause it  can  be  ' '  put  off ' ' 
till   to-morrow   or   next 
week     or    next    month, 
just  learn  a  lesson  from 
your  own  bees — get  busy 
TO-DAY. 
Order  what  you  need 
way     of     supplies     NOW. 
no    advantage    in    waiting 
till  the  last  minute. 

To  help  interest  you  in  prompt- 
ness I  offer  a  discount  on  orders 
received  before  January  1. 


in     the 
There's 


I  am  prepared  to  take  care  of  your  beeswax  at  highest  market  price,  cash  or  trade.  Bee- 
keepers have  been  liberal  in  buying  supplies,  and  in  turn  it  is  always  one  of  my  pleasures  to 
pay  promptly  the  highest  market  prices  for  honey  and  beeswax.  Notice  how  this  man  ex- 
presses himself  about  my  methods: 

Mb.  WAiiTEB  S.  PouDER,  Foreston,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:— Yosxrs,  with  check  for  3100  pounds  of  honey,  to  hand.  I  can  not  say  too  much 
in  your  favor,  and  only  wish  we  had  more  honey-buyers  like  yourself  who  would  give  us  a 
square  deal.  I  also  thank  you  for  the  praise  you  give  my  honey,  and  will  remember  you 
when  I  secure  another  crop.  With  best  wishes,    J.  E.  Hughes. 

Get  my  free  catalog. 

Walter  iS.  Pouder. 

513-515  MassacKusetts  Avenue,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
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J.  J.  Hurley,  the  new  editor  of  Canadian 
Bee  Journal,  says  in  that  journal,  page  296, 
"Ontario  bee- keepers  ought  to  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  among  them  a  man 
of  such  world-wide  distinction  as  Mr.  McEvoy, 
of  Woodburn.  Right  you  are,  friend  Hur- 
ley; and  what  a  good  fellow  Mac  is  besides! 

Referring  to  what  is  said,  p.  1428,  about 
higher  price  for  pure  seed,  I  may  say  that, 
years  ago,  I  sowed  a  number  of  pounds  of 
sweet-clover  seed  which  had  weed  seed  in  it. 
It  is  putting  it  very  mildly  to  say  that,  if  I  had 
it  to  do  over  again,  I  would  cheerfully  pay 
$5.00  a  pound  for  pure  seed  rather  than  to 
have  the  trouble  I  have  had  with  weeds  in- 
troduced. 

How  LONG  does  it  take  a  colony  to  discov- 
the  loss  of  a  queen?  That's  a  question  to 
which  1  think  I  have  never  seen  any  definite 
answer.  (Jf  course,  circumstances  will  vary 
the  answer.  C.  P.  Dadant  says,  American 
Bee  Journal,  716,  that  he  "has  often  noticed 
it  within  the  hour,  though  it  sometimes  takes 
longer."  That  gives  us  something  definite 
for  one  end  of  the  answer,  "often within  the 
hour."  Mow,  how  much  longer  does  it  ever 
take?  [Dadant  is  about  right.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  it  will  seldom  take  longer  than  an 
hour,  if  it  does  that  much,  for  bees  to  discov- 
er their  queenless  condition. — Ed  ] 

L.  B.  Smith  says,  American  Bee  Journal, 
723,  that  he  has  no  trouble  in  keeping  a  young 
queen  and  two  or  more  old  queens  in  the 
same  hive;  but  with  young  queens  it  is  a  fail- 
ure. [If  he  means  without  perforated  zinc, 
we  would  agree  with  him;  but  when  the  met- 
al is  used,  the  plural-scheme  plan  can  be 
worked  clear  up  to  and  through  the  breeding 
season,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  honey  har- 


vest. After  that  time  one  of  the  queens  will 
probably  disappear  —  the  one  least  able  to 
peiform  the  arduous  functions  of  a  mother. 
—Ed.] 

That  a  queen  caged  near  the  entrance  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hive  interferes  less  with  the 
working  of  the  bees  than  to  have  her  caged 
elsewhere  (Doolittle,  1433),  is,  I  think,  en- 
tirely new.  Looks  good  too.  [In  early 
spring  or  toward  fall,  caging  near  the  en- 
trance would  be  likely  to  do  some  injury  to 
the  queen,  for  the  reason  that  she  would  be 
left  "high  and  dry"  —  that  is,  isolated  from 
the  cluster,  where  she  will  become  chilled. 
While  she  will,  of  course,  recover,  she  will 
be  likely  to  sustain  permanent  injury.  But 
this  is  not  saying  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Doolittle  may  not  be  right  on  the  general 
proposition  as  to  the  effect  on  the  bees. — Ed.] 

Advice  about  ventilating  bee-cellars,  page 
1430,  is  good,  only  I'm  not  so  sure  about  one 
item:  "During  a  very  warm  spell  the  outside 
atmosphere  may  be  very  much  warmer  than 
that  of  the  cellar.  The  ventilator  should 
then  be  used  only  at  night."  When  warmer 
outside  than  in,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  the 
inside  temperature  is  above  45°  —  warm 
enough  so  bees  are  using  up  oxygen  pretty 
fast,  and  confined  air  is  so  bad  that  it  may 
be  better  to  keep  ventilation  going  all  day, 
because  warmer  fresh  air  is  better  than  cold- 
er foul  air.  If  convenient  to  have  ice  in  the 
cellar  to  keep  down  below  45°,  then  it  may 
do  to  close  ventilation.  [This  question  hinges 
largely  on  locality.  In  the  quotation  refer- 
red to  we  had  in  mind  a  temperature  outdoors 
of  between  65  and  70,  as  we  often  have  in 
mid-winter,  when  the  temperature  in  the  cel- 
lar, without  opening  up,  would  be  somewhere 
about  50.  In  that  case  we  would  still  think 
that  night  ventilation  would  be  better  than 
ventilation  during  every  one  of  the  24  hours. 
—Ed.] 

"I  FAIL  TO  SEE  any  advantage  in  feeding 
syrup  as  thin  as  equal  parts  of  water  and  su- 
gar, even  for  early  feeding  for  winter  stores," 
says  J.  L.  Beyer,  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  300. 
Friend  Beyer,  don't  you  know  that  the  little 
chemists  make  changes  upon  the  sugar  syrup 
fed  to  them  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  winter 
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food?  And  do  you  think  they  can  change 
your  "two  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  of  water  " 
as  easily  as  they  can  syrup  as  thin  as  nectar? 
Besides,  the  "  2  to  1"  sometimes  granulates  in 
the  combs  unless  acid  is  added  (sometimes  it 
does  then),  and  are  you  sure  that  you  can 
add  the  acid  quite  as  well  as  the  bees  can? 
[If  Mr.  Beyer  will  test  this  matter  thorough- 
ly and  watch  carefully  he  will  see  that  the 
two-to-one  syrup  will  probably  granulate  in 
the  combs,  just  as  Dr.  Miller  says,  while  the 
one-to-one  product  will  remain  liquid  so  long 
as  the  bees  require  it;  and,  what  is  more,  it 
it  has  been  inverted,  chemically  speaking  — 
that  is,  digested.  Do  not  understand  us  to 
say  that  such  product  will  be  honey.  It  will 
have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  honey, 
but  it  will  be  very  quickly  detected  by  the 
chemist,  as  it  should  be. — Ed.] 

In  the  dual  plan  with  virgins,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, p.  1448,  if  "the  second  queen  should  not 
be  caged  more  than  two  days  prior  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  first  one,"  and  said  second 
queen  emerges  from  her  cell  a  week  prior  to 
that  time,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  her 
in  the  meantime?  Seems  to  me  that,  if  you 
limit  the  time  of  her  imprisonment  to  two 
days,  you  cut  out  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
plan.  I've  been  caging  them  much  longer, 
and  never  discovered  the  harm.  What  is  the 
harm?  [You  ask  what  is  the  harm.  A  vir- 
gin loDg  caged  in  a  nucleus  or  colony  is  too 
often  unfavorably  received;  and,  even  though 
she  may  be  accepted,  she  may  be  minus  a 
wing  or  a  leg,  and  otherwise  give  evidence 
of  having  been  through  a  struggle.  The  re- 
sult is,  she  is  not  and  will  not  be  what  she 
would  have  been  had  she  been  kindly  re- 
ceived at  the  start.  The  case  you  suppose  is 
quite  possible;  but  where  queens  are  reared 
in  large  numbers,  one  can,  with  a  perfect 
system,  establish  a  proportion  so  that  the 
second  queen,  with  favorable  weather,  shall 
not  be  caged  more  than  two  days  prior  to  the 
removal  of  the  first  one.  Where  only  a  few 
queens  are  reared,  such  proportion  could 
not  be  so  easily  maintained. — Ed.] 

"The  intelligent  and  up-to-date  or- 
chardist  does  not  now  spray  (because  he 
knows  better)  during  the  time  tne  trees  are 
in  bloom,"  p.  1421.  Beg  pardon,  Prof.  Sur- 
face; but  "in  this  locality"  he  does— at  least 
he  is  intelligent  and  up-to-date  in  all  other 
respects.  [With  due  apology  to  Prof.  Sur- 
face, we  should  state  that  the  quotation  is 
not  the  exact  wording  used  by  him,  but  our 
summing-up  of  his  statement  on  the  point  as 
we  heard  him  deliver  it  at  the  convention. 
Since  that  time  we  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
paper,  and  we  find  his  exact  wording  is  as 
follows:  "In  general,  no  fruit-grower  who 
knows  how  and  when  to  spray  ever  sprays 
any  thing  while  the  blossoms  are  open. ' '  Ad- 
mitting that  he  does  spray  while  the  trees 
are  in  bloom  in  your  locality,  doctor,  we 
would  still  insist  that  he  is  not  intelligent 
and  up  to  date.  This  may  be  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  one  manufacturer  of  spray- 
ing-outfits in  your  State,  who,  either  because 
of   ignorance   or  because   he  has  a  grudge 


against  bee-keepers,  has  sent  out  thousands 
of  pamphlets  with  his  spraying-outfits,  ad- 
vising every  one  to  spray  while  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  notwithstanding  the  experiment 
stations  everywhere,  as  well  as  scientific  men 
in  general,  protest  that  such  practice  is  wrong 
in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  damaging 
to  the  bee-keeper  and  hurtful  to  the  delicate 
blossoms.— Ed.] 

J.  E.  Hand  is  quite  right  in  saying,  page 
1436,  that  I  would  not  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  bees  in  Illinois  are  as  likely 
to  store  their  surplus  below  the  brood-apart- 
ment as  at  the  sides  and  above  it;  and  I  am 
sorry  that  any  one  should  so  understand  me 
on  p.  948.  Undoubtedly  their  general  pref- 
erence is  to  store  above  the  brood;  but  the 
exceptions  I  have  met  certainly  (;o  n  t  war- 
rant the  statement  that  they  cover  store  be- 
low it.  If  Mr.  Hand  has  neve  •  had  any  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  I  cheerfully  accept  his 
word  for  it;  but  that  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  elsewhere.  He  says  his 
"statement  has  reference  to  bees  in  a  normal 
state  unrestricted  by  the  hand  of  man."  I 
am  not  sure  just  how  far  that  "unrestricted  " 
is  meant  to  apply.  I  suppose  we  all  do  a 
good  deal  of  restricting  —  certainly  1  should 
say  Mr.  Hand  does.  But  let  me  give  illus- 
trations of  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
notice.  One  year  I  put  under  colonies  in 
ten-frame  hives  hive-bodies  of  empty  combs 
for  the  bees  to  take  care  of.  To  my  surprise, 
at  that  time,  the  bees  did  not  leave  them  emp- 
ty, as  Mr.  Hand  says,  but  stored  honey  in 
them.  For  a  number  of  years  I've  used  bot- 
tom-boards 2  inches  deep,  with  a  false  bot- 
tom, during  harvest  time,  about  ^^  inches 
deep.  A  good  many  times  the  bees  have 
built  comb  in  the  space  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hives,  filled  and  sealed  it,  and  I'm  not  sure 
they  ever  had  brood  in  it.  They  were  no 
more  restricted  than  they  always  are,  having 
abundance  of  room  in  the  supers.  Neither 
did  the  bees  "quickly  remove"  this  honey, 
and  combs  were  found  unemptied  when  the 
false  bottoms  were  taken  out  in  October. 
With  these  new  facts  before  you,  friend 
Hand,  I  think  you  will  hardly  want  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  bees  never  store  honey 
below  the  brood.  ^. 

Editor  Hutchinson  endorses  the  idea 
that  oflicial  documents  of  the  National  ought 
to  contain  no  electioneering.  Review,  301. 
Right.  In  the  same  paragraph  he  seems  to 
endorse  the  idea  that  on  Oct.  1  "the  General 
Manager,  and  one  other  disinterested  mem- 
ber, should  count  the  votes  "  for  nominations 
of  candidates.  Wrong.  The  General  Man- 
ager is  not  a  disinterested  member,  and  send- 
ing the  votes  to  him  gives  him  an  undue  ad- 
vantage. Neither  is  it  fair  to  send  the  votes 
to  any  ofiicer  about  to  go  out  of  ofiice.  Mr. 
France  is  the  man  for  Manager,  but  he  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  such  an  unpleasant  posi- 
tion. And  while  I  am  about  it  I  may  say  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  which  says  the 
two  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  a  certain  office  should  be  the  only 
candidates  for  that  office.     Let  that  prelim- 
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inary  vote  be  considered  an  informal  ballot, 
publish  the  results,  and  then  let  every  one 
vote  as  he  likes.  [We  indorse  all  that  Dr. 
Miller  has  said.  The  Association  should 
avoid  every  appearance  of  evil.  And  right 
in  this  connection  we  desire  to  go  on  record 
as  believing  that  no  representative  of  a  bee- 
supply  factory,  nor  any  of  its  agents,  should 
be  directors,  nor  hold  any  other  office  in  the 
Association.  While  this  very  class  of  people 
has  undoubtedly  helped  to  build  up  the  or- 
ganization to  its  present  strength  and  effi- 
ciency, we  believe  the  time  has  nowcome  when 
their  services  are  no  longer  needed.  We  ad- 
vocated this  principle  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  in  conformity  therewith  refused  to 
serve  as  director,  though  twice  elected  on  two 
different  occasions.  We  are  sending  a  mark- 
ed copy  of  this  journal  to  each  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  urging  that  they  lay 
the  matter  before  the  members  for  their  con- 
sideration; and  we  would  suggest  that,  a 
year  hence,  the  matter  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  be  submitted 
for  vote  of  the  members  at  the  next  annual 
election.  In  bringing  this  up  we  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  any  supply  man  as  an  officer 
of  the  National  has  abused  his  privilege; 
quite  to  the  contrary;  but  the  principle  is 
wrong,  and  the  organization  should  steer 
clear  of  any  ajjpearance  of  an  "ax  to  grind." 
We  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  nor  wise  to 
liar  out  editors  or  publishers  of  bee-papers 
if  they  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  the 
supply  business. — Ed.] 

Let  me  give  you  a  statement  from  an  ed- 
itorial in  the  Chicago  Record- Herald,  which 
is  no  prohibition  paper,  but  a  leading  daily 
well  patronized  by  liquor  advertisements. 
Here  is  the  statement,  which  is  as  good  a 
summing-up  of  the  present  situation  as  I 
have  seen: 

A  list  of  the  States  that  are  "  dry  "  or  partly  "  dry  " 
would  be  practically  a  list  of  all  the  States  in  the  Un- 
ion. So  rapidly  has  the  movement  been  spreading  of 
late  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  facts 
were  it  not  for  the  prohibition  leaders,  who  provide 
ever  revised  tables  of  the  status.  When  Oklahoma 
enters  the  Union  and  the  Georgia  law  takes  effect 
there  will  be  five  prohibition  States.  In  Tennessee 
there  are  no  saloons  outside  of  four  municipalities. 
In  Kentucky,  only  four  counties  are  wholly  "wet," 
and  only  22  out  of  119  have  any  saloons  at  all.  In  South 
Carolina  most  of  the  State  is  dry,  and  elsewhere  the 
county-dispensary  system  prevails.  In  Alabama  there 
are  27  dry  counties.  In  Ohio.  1140  out  of  1376  town- 
ships and  60  per  cent  of  the  municipalities  are  "  dry." 
And  so  it  goes. 

[Similar  statements,  only  more  extended, 
have  appeared  in  different  papers  through- 
out the  country.  Verily  it  is  evident  that 
the  great  newspaper  world  is  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  a  magazine  that  probably  has  as  wide 
a  circulation  as  any  weekly  in  the  United 
States,  contains  an  article  in  its  issue  for 
Nov.  9  entitled  "The  Battle  of  the  Bottle." 
Some  very  interesting  facts  and  statistics  are 
given,  and  then  follows  a  deadly  parallel 
showing  the  difference  between  dry  and  wet 
territory  as  to  the  amount  of  crime  commit- 
ed.  We  quote  two  paragraphs  which  are 
right  in  line  with  those  taken  from  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herakl: 


Beyond  this  you  fear  thit  prohibition  will  lessen 
your  labor.  It  ivill.  It  will  surely  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  convicts  now  employed  in  your  mines.  That 
enormous  force  of  convicts  who  are  working  for  you 
in  the  mines  serve  as  a  permanent  strike-breaking  nu- 
cleus to  hold  the  labor  unions  in  check.  A  convict 
can't  strike,  he  can't  quit,  can't  get  away.  Convicts 
help  to  fix  the  wages  of  free  labor.  The  convicts  from 
liquor  counties  are  twice  as  numerous  as  those  from 
dry  counties.  These  very  convicts  have  recently  giv- 
en out  a  statement  showing  a  startling  number  whose 
crimes  were  caused  by  whisky. 

Compare  prohibition  Maine  with  Alabama.  Maine 
last  year  killed  two  persons  by  murder.  In  Alabama, 
with  twice  the  population  of  Maine,  during  the  last 
four  years  there  have  been  1381  cases  come  to  actual 
trial:  328  were  not  convicted;  78  were  sentenced  to 
death;  330  convicted  in  the  first  degree;  205  in  the  sec- 
ond degree;  440  of  manslaughter.  In  1906.  1132  of  Ala- 
bama's convicts  were  in  prison  for  murder,  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  and  assault  with  weapons.  Such 
men  form  part  of  the  labor  in  the  mines.  Alabama 
has  2600  convicts;  Maine  has  186,  white.  Prohibition 
will  undoubtedly  decrease  this  class  of  labor. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
many  people  in  Maine,  and  some  good  ones 
too,  who  think  prohibition  in  their  State  is 
not  a  success.  Because  they  find  an  occa- 
sional blind  tiger  or  an  occasional  drunken 
man  in  the  streets  of  their  cities  they  conclude 
the  great  principle  of  State-wide  prohibition 
is  a  failure.  They  might  just  as  well  argue 
that,  because  there  are  murders,  the  law 
against  murder  should  be  repealed. — Ed.] 


On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
our  space  in  this  issue  our  Harris  burg  Na- 
tional Convention  Report  is  omitted  from 
this  number.  We  hope  to  resume  it  in  our 
next  issue.         

W.  L.  CoGGSHALi>,  of  Groton,  N.  Y.,  who 
possibly  owns  as  many  or  more  bees  than 
any  other  bee  -  man  in  the  United  States, 
writes  that  he  expects  to  spend  two  months 
at  680  North  Madison  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, probably  for  his  health.  Pasadena  is 
right  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  best  bee 
country  of  Southern  California,  and  we  are 
sure  there  are  many  bee-keepers  in  that  vi- 
cinity who  will  be  glad  to  meet  their  distin- 
guished fellow-craftsman  from  New  York. 


We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  a 
very  nice  paper-bound  book  of  140  pages  on 
the  subject  of  bee-keeping  in  Spain  by  mod- 
ern methods.  The  author  is  Senor  M.  Pons 
Fabreques,  editor  of  the  Spanish  bee-jour- 
nal La  ApicuUura  Espanola.  The  name  of 
the  book,  "Nueva  Cartilla  del  Apicultor," 
indicates  its  mission,  and  the  writer  is  evi- 
dently well  grounded  in  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  keeping  bees,  for  the  hives,  etc.,  which 
he   recommends   and   illustrates  are   up   to 
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date.  He  particularly  shows  how  to  make 
comb  foundation,  both  on  presses  and  mills. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  illustrated  on 
good  paper,  and  is  altogether  creditable, 
both  to  the  author  and  publisher.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  Barcelona.  w.  k.  m. 


so-called  manufactured  product  to  be  offered 
for  sale.  The  best  answer  that  we  can  give 
to  show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  is  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  not  allow  it  to  be  sold,  and 
that  is  reason  enough. 


The  two  great  bee-keepers'  associations  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungaria  have  decid- 
ed to  amalgamate,  sinking  all  differences 
which  may  have  existed  between  them  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  combined  member- 
ship of  the  two  societies  is  100,000,  which 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  very  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  increased  prestige.  The  name 
of  the  society  will  be  Der  Deutsche  Imkerbund 
(the  German  Bee-keepers'  Society).  Glean- 
ings wishes  the  new  federation  long  life  and 
prosperity. 

There  isn't  room  for  two  national  bee- 
keepers' associations  in  one  country,  and 
the  German-speaking  people  are  wise  in  re- 
combining.  "The  next  meeting  will  take 
place  at  Buckawina,  in  Austria,     w.  k.  m. 


KEEPING  COMB  HONEY  DURING  THE  WINTER 
MONTHS. 

Producers  should  take  pains  to  inform 
retailers  over  and  over  again  that  they  must 
not  store  their  comb  honey  down  cellar  nor 
in  a  refrigerator,  but  that  it  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry  warm  room  at  an  even  temjjerattire. 
And  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remark 
that  a  temperature  varying  from  70  down  to 
freezing  will  cause  honey  to  granulate  much 
quicker  than  a  continued  freezing  tempera- 
ture. But  we  should  not  argue  from  that 
that  comb  honey  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place — better  by  far  that  it  be  kept  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  as  near  that  of  a  living- 
room  as  possible. 

Comb  honey  will  stand  a  little  freezing, 
but  not  very  much  of  it.  If  it  is  to  be  sent 
by  freight,  if  possible  shipment  should  be  de- 
ferred while  it  is  below  freezing.  That  is 
one  reason  why  all  comb  honey  should  be 
moved  to  points  of  local  consumption  before 
cold  weather  comes  on. 


THE  WANING  OF  THE  COMB-HONEY  LIES. 

We  wonder  if  any  of  our  readers  have  no- 
ticed that  there  has  been  but  little  said  about 
manufactured  comb  honey  in  the  papers  of 
late.  We  have  seen  only  one  item,  and  that 
is  to  the  effect  that  an  artificial  syrup  has 
oeen  made  which,  it  is  thought,  would  ana- 
lyze the  same  as  honey.  But  the  chemists 
are  able  to  detect  this  product  without  fail. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  taste  like  honey,  does 
not  look  like  it,  and  lacks  the  delicate  aroma 
of  the  product  direct  from  the  flowers. 

But  how  about  the  disappearance  of  the 
comb-honey  lies?  It  is  because,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  national  pure-food  law  has  gone  in- 
to effect,  and  the  purveyors  of  these  erstwhile 
canards  know  that  they  can  no  longer  jam 
them  into  a  gullible  public,  because  the  na- 
tional pure-food   law  would  not  allow  this 


A  NEW  PLAN    OF    PUTTING    UP    COMB    HONEY 
IN  SECTIONS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  a  very 
valuable  contribution  from  H.  A.  Sackett,  of 
a  plan  for  putting  up  comb  honey  for  retail 
in  transparant  paper  so  that  not  only  the  comb 
shall  be  protected  but  that  the  honey  shall 
show  as  well.  The  plan  involves  but  very 
little  expense,  and  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  the 
means  of  securing  a  considerably  increased 
price  on  honey  put  up  in  that  manner.  It 
retains  to  a  great  extent  the  advantage  of 
glass  for  sections  without  its  expense. 

During  winter  evenings  a  bee-keeper  and 
his  family  can  prepare  a  large  part  of  his 
comb  honey  in  this  way;  and  if  he  can  add  a 
cent  or  two  per  pound  by  so  doing,  he  will 
be  well  repaid.  A  very  neat,  pretty  design 
on  the  outside  of  the  transparent  paper  will 
also  help  to  enhance  very  greatly  the  appear- 
ance of  the  package. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  photos  come 
very  far  short  of  showing  the  beauty  of  the 
package  Why,  a  dark  or  a  travel-stained 
comb  looks  much  better  behind  the  haze  of 
the  beautiful  transparency  than  it  does  un- 
covered.    Try  and  see  for  yourself. 


the  honey  MARKET;   HONEY  FOR  MANUFAC- 
TURING PURPOSES  GROWING  SCARC- 
ER, AND  WHY. 

The  late  stringency  in  the  money  market 
has  had  a  tendency  to  depress  prices  on  near- 
ly all  commodities,  including  honey.  Then, 
too,  the  approach  of  the  holidays  has  had  its 
effect.  During  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
the  delicacies  seem  to  be  cranberry  sauce, 
mince  pie,  and  turkey,  while  honey  which 
has  been  on  the  table  for  months  back  seems 
to  be  relegated,  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
background.  But  this  year  there  has  been 
such  a  great  scarcity,  that  it  is  our  opinion 
the  market  will  recover  itself,  and  that  we 
shall  not  see  this  year  the  usual  slump  in 
prices  after  Jan.  1st.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
quite  a  little  Colorado  honey  left  in  the  east- 
■  ern  markets.  This,  we  believe,  to  a  great 
extent  will  be  gone  by  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 

As  indicative  of  the  scarcity  of  honey  for 
manufacturing  purposes  it  appears  that  the 
National  Biscuit  Co.  is  advertising  for  hon- 
ey— something  it  had  never  done  before — in 
fact,  it  did  not  have  to.  See  our  advertising 
pages.  So,  taking  it  all  in  all,  especially 
since  the  national  pure-food  law  has  gone  in- 
to effect,  we  expect  to  see  a  firm  market  all 
of  next  season  on  all  grades  of  honey  for 
both  comb  and  extracted.  Even  should  there 
be  a  good  year  there  will  be  no  adulterated 
honeys  to  depress  the  market  on  pure  goods 
as  formerly.  Never  again  do  we  expect  to 
see  honey  go  back  to  its  old  level. 
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GETTING  IN  THE  FACTS  ON  SUGAR. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  finally  decided  to  conduct  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  into  the  present  methods  of 
manufacturing  sugar  and  molasses,  and  a 
staff  of  experts  will  proceed  soon  to  the  su- 
gar-plantation of  Messrs.  Holloway  &  Hollo- 
way,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Plaquemine,  La  , 
where  a  course  of  experiments  will  be  con- 
ducted with  the  view  of  settling  certain  moot- 
ed questions  that  are  now  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  pure-food  law. 

At  first  Dr.  Wiley  intended  to  direct  these 
experiments  under  his  own  personal  super- 
intendence; but  Secretary  Wilson  has  decid- 
ed he  can  not  be  spared  from  Washington 
just  at  present.  Professors  E.  M.  Chace,  A. 
H.  Bryan,  and  C.  E.  Dodge,  of  the  govern- 
ment pure-food  staff,  will  conduct  the  experi- 
ments, which  will  be  of  the  most  complete 
kind. 

The  investigation  will  center  around  the 
presence  of  sulphites  in  sugar  and  molasses, 
which,  advanced  pure-food  advocates  claim, 
are  injurious  to  the  human  system;  whereas 
the  sugar-men  hold  these  are  not  injurious 
in  small  quantities,  probably  because  it  is 
convenient  for  them  to  use  sulphuric  acid  or 
sulphur  in  refining  their  products. 

A  great  deal  hinges  on  the  results  of  this 
inquiry. 

The  sugar-makers  claim  their  methods  are 
above  criticism;  but  Dr.  Wiley  differs  with 
them,  and  he  is  known  as  a  sugar-expert.. 
Already  there  has  been  a  considera ble  change, 
and  phosphoric  acid  is  again  coming  into  use, 
though  it  is  dearer.  Much  of  the  molasses 
formerly  sold  quite  freely  is  now  being  con- 
verted into  stock  foods,  rum,  or  alcohol. 
Cane  syrup  is  now  being  sold  without  the 
addition  of  glucose,  and  almost  all  the  mak- 
ers have  decided  to  stop  adulterating  with 
glucose. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  will  prove  of 
very  great  importance  to  bee-keepers;  for 
should  the  findings  of  this  committee  be  di- 
rectly against  sulphites,  glucose  syrup  will 
have  to  submit  to  scientific  regulation  which 
will  rob  it  of  its  power  to  depress  the  price 
of  all  syrups,  honey  included. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Dr.  Wiley  will  be  able  to 
"make  good"  on  this  matter;  at  least  bee- 
keepers hope  he  will  succeed  in  making  out 
his  case.  w.  k.  m. 

THE     ADULTERATED-FOOD     MANUFACTURERS 
BEING  FORCED  TO  QUIT   BUSINESS. 

We  are  informed  by  a  traveling  man,  one 
who  is  in  position  to  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  that  one  very  large  concern  that 
has  been  doing  an  extensive  Dusiness  in  put- 
ting up  adulterated  food  preparations,  such 
as  cheap  jellies  and  syrup,  has  been  compel- 
led, owing  to  the  action  of  the  new  national 
pure-food  law,  to  close  its  doors.  So  long 
as  it  could  sell  its  bogus  goods  under  some 
honest  name,  and  with  no  law  to  stop  it,  it 
could  do  a  thriving  business;  but  the  new 
law,  that  absolutely  puts  a  stop  to  misbrand- 
ing, has  made  it  necessary  for  this  firm  to 
suspend.     Nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  isolat- 


ed case.  Dozens  of  these  concerns  that  for- 
merly did  a  thriving  business  in  putting  up 
bogus  food  stuffs  are  now  compelled  to  shut 
up  shop. 

The  question  maybe  asked,  "Why  could 
not  these  same  people  go  into  the  business 
of  selling  honest  goods?"  Simply  for  the 
reason  that  the  consumers  who  have  been 
paying  a  fair  price  for  genuine  maple  syrup 
and  genuine  fruit  jellies  will  continue  to  go 
to  the  concerns  of  whom  they  have  always 
bought.  If  these  other  fellows  attempt  to 
put  up  pure  goods,  and  sell  them  at  a  living 
profit,  packers  that  have  always  done  an 
honest  business  would  have  such  a  lead  that 
the  others  would  get  no  show,  and  conse- 
quently one  or  the  other  of  them  will  have 
to  quit  business. 

Henceforth  and  for  ever  it  is  apparent  that, 
when  a  jar  is  labeled  "Pure  Fruit  Jelly,"  it 
will  be  a  genuine  article,  or  that  somebody 
will  be  running  a  tremendous  risk;  and  no 
one,  apparently,  cares  to  take  that  risk. 
The  same  thing  is  going  to  be  true  of  syrups 
and  honey,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  so  already,  and 
since  last  October  the  full  force  of  the  law 
has  been  in  effect.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day 
for  the  concern  or  company  that  attempts  to 
misbrand  any  food  or  medicine. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  true  that  there  will  be 
on  the  market  gelatine  jellies,  adulterated 
syrups,  and  honey;  but  the  label  in  every 
case  will  have  to  show,  in  plain  type,  every 
ingredient. 


THE     FEARFUL    DESTRUCTION    OF    OUR  FOR- 
ESTS, AND  THE   ATTITUDE  OF  PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT    ON  THE   SUBJECT. 

In  the  various  speeches  of  President  Roos- 
evelt in  his  trip  southward,  at  different  places 
he  has  referred  to  the  awful  waste  of  our  re- 
sources in  a  way  that  should  command  the 
attention  of  the  entire  country.  In  his  Mem- 
phis speech  he  said,  "We  are  face  to  face 
with  the  great  fact  that  the  whole  future  of 
the  nation  is  practically  at  stake  in  the  mo- 
mentous decision  that  is  forced  upon  us. 
Shall  we  continue  the  waste  and  destruction 
of  our  natural  resources,  or  shall  we  con- 
serve them?  "  Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  destruction  of  our  forests  and  of  the 
washing-away  of  valuable  soil  as  a  result  of 
this  leveling-down  of  the  timber. 

Accompanying  President  Roosevelt  on  this 
trip  was  Chief  Forester  Pinchot,  a  man  who 
has  given  this  subject  a  large  amount  of  at- 
tention and  thought.  Indorsing  the  Presi- 
dent he  says,  "The  United  States  has  already 
crossed  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine  so  se- 
vere that  its  blighting  effects  will  be  felt  in 
every  household  in  the  land."  So  severe  is 
this  famine  that  he  estimates  that  our  supply 
of  lumber  at  the  present  rate  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  about  thirty-three  years. 

It  appears  that  our  forests,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  material  that  we  may  say  is  indis- 
pensable, has,  until  late  years,  prevented  to 
a  great  extent  the  washings  of  the  mountain- 
sides that  at  present  carry  away  valuable 
soil,  and  these  unrestrained  Hoods  rush  into 
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the  valleys,  bringing  destruction  and  carry- 
ing away  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  an  extent 
that  is  becoming  to  be  alarming  in  some  sec- 
tions. 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that  only  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  forest  lands  are  under  the 
control  of  the  government.  The  rest  of  it 
belongs  to  private  capital  that  looks  not  to 
future  gains  but  to  immediate  returns,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  and  hardship  that  may 
be  entailed  upon  future  generations. 

But  no  timber  in  the  world  has  been  cut 
more  ruthlessly  than  that  which  is  used. in 
hive  and  section  making;  namely,  white  pine 
and  basswood.  At  the  present  time  hive- 
makers  have  to  depend  upon  the  odds  and 
ends  that  they  can  find  in  the  markets  that 
are  too  short  or  too  knotty  to  be  used  for 
building  purposes;  but  by  cutting  around 
the  knots  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  fairly 
good  hive;  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  even  these  odds  and  ends  will  be  gone. 

Not  many  years  hence  the  supply-manu- 
facturer will  have  to  depend  upon  some  oth- 
er material  of  poorer  quality,  and  yet  which 
will  doubtless  cost  even  more  than  the  pres- 
ent stock. 

The  President's  trip  southward,  accom- 
panied as  he  has  been  with  Chief  For- 
rester Pinchot,  may  have  some  effect  in  wak- 
ing the  public  up  to  the  importance  of  legis- 
lation that  will  protect  future  generations 
from  the  waste  that  is  now  going  on,  on  pri- 
vate lands.  The  duty,  first  of  all,  on  lumber 
should  be  removed,  and  then  some  restric- 
tions placed  on  cutting  trees  which  in  a  few 
years  would  furnish  treble  the  amount  they 
now  do. 

In  Germany,  for  example,  there  are  forest 
reserves  from  which  it  is  allowable  to  cut 
only  trees  that  have  reached  their  best  growth 
for  lumber  purposes.  All  the  younger  ones 
are  carefully  nurtured.  Such  a  policy  is  be- 
ing begun  in  the  United  States;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  will  be  too  late  to  prevent  hard- 
ship on  the  future  generation. 

The  great  railroads  are  beginning  to  see 
the  importance  of  setting  out  trees  for  their 
future  supply  of  ties,  for  nothing  in  all  the 
world  is  equal  to  wood  for  the  purpose. 


EXPERT  TESTIMONY  ON  SWEET  CLOVER  AS  A 
VALUABLE  FORAGE-PLANT  ON  THE  FARM. 

Every  bee-keeper  in  the  central  tier  of 
States  should  carefully  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  John  M.  Jamison,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best-known  farmers  in  America, 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  sweet  clover  as  a  for- 
age-plant. He  grows  some  himself  on  his 
fine  farm  in  Western  Ohio,  and  wishes  he 
had  planted  more  of  it  this  year.  See  what 
he  says  about  it  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  Oct.  26.  Mr.  Jamison  is  a  well-known 
lecturer  on  practical  farming,  more  particu- 
larly on  dairy  husbandry;  and,  moreover,  he 
farms  on  quite  a  large  scale  himself. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Wing,  a  great  authority  on 
alfalfa  culture,  now  advocates  growing  sweet 
clover  and  alfalfa  together.  He  is  a  large 
grower  on  his  farms  m  Ohio  and  Alabama, 


and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
says  if  alfalfa  seed  has  sweet  clover  mixed 
with  it  there  is  no  need  of  removing  it.  On 
the  contrary,  its  presence  will  prove  to  be 
beneficial. 

Dr.  Thorne,  director  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  Wooster,  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced advocate  of  sweet  clover  for  years, 
and  still  sticks  to  his  opinion. 

The  views  of  these  men  carry  weight ;  so 
if  the  people  in  your  section  are  disposed  to 
outlaw  sweet  clover,  call  their  attention  to 
this  statement.  w.  K.  M. 

WHAT     sweet    clover     DOES     WITH     POOR 
LAND. 

The  following  clinching  argument  in  favor 
of  sweet  clover  as  a  soil-renovator  appeared 
in  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Journal.  It  com- 
pletely knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the  asser- 
tion that  sweet  clover  is  a  weed,  and  proves 
it  is  the  greatest  soil-improver  we  have  in 
this  country  to-day: 

I  can  not  understand  why  sweet  clover  should  be 
more  detrimental  to  orchards  in  Oklahoma  than  in 
Kansas.  I  would  have  to  be  shown  to  believe  it.  A 
few  years  after  I  came  to  Kansas  I  planted  an  orchard 
on  the  poorest  kind  of  Kansas  gumbo  land,  not  fit  for 
cultivation.  1  mulched  young  trees  heavily  for  three 
or  four  years,  also  sowed  it  to  white  sweet  clover, 
partly  because  lands  would  yield  no  returns  for  culti- 
vating, and  partly  because  an  orchard  should  not  be 
cropped  with  any  thing  not  a  legume,  and  mainly  for 
bees  to  work  on  clover.  The  orchard  grew  finely,  and 
produced  the  finest  of  fruit  on  coming  into  bearing. 
The  sweet  clover  mastered  every  thing  and  grew  im- 
mensely. It  had  full  possession  eight  or  ten  years, 
when  I  sold  out,  eight  years  ago.  Last  fall  I  was 
there.  About  half  the  orchard  had  been  in  peach- 
trees  mostly,  and  the  new  comer  had  cleared  up  half 
the  orchard  where  peaches  had  grown,  and  was  grow- 
ing great  crops  of  corn  on  that  old  gumbo  land,  beat- 
ing his  best  bottom  land,  he  said.  I  was  amazed  at 
the  sight.  He  asked  me  what  caused  such  corn  to 
grow  on  that  land.  He  said  the  plow  would  go  right 
down  to  the  beam  in  that  soil— and  he  never  had 
manured  it.  I  knew  in  a  moment  it  was  the  sweet 
clover.  And  there  you  are.  The  apple-trees  remain- 
ing were  extra  large,  and  growing  magnificent  fruit. 

I  am  73,  and  too  old  to  plant  another  orchard.  If  I 
had  known  what  I  know  now,  what  sweet  clover  would 
do  to  gumbo  land,  I  could  have  bought  1000  acres  of 
such  land  at  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and  made 
it  worth  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre  for  growing  corn 
and  alfalfa. 

Knowledge  came  too  late  in  my  case,  but  I  know 
nobody  will  believe  such  a  story  without  the  experi- 
ence. It  is  true  all  the  same.  And  you  need  not 
doubt  it  would  do  the  same  trick  in  Oklahoma  or  else- 
where. I  am  not  writing  for  publication.  It  is  noth- 
ing to  me.  I  know  what  my  eyes  have  seen.  I  only 
regret  that  I  did  not  know  it  sooner.  I  have  a  good 
warm  feeling  for  you  and  your  paper,  which  is  doing 
good  work. 

Morris  Co.,  Kan.  D.P.Norton. 

Comments  of  editor  Farm  Journal: 

Unquestionably  sweet  clover  is  a  great  renovating 
crop  because  of  its  ability  to  grow  on  soils  poorly 
adapted  to  plant  growth,  because  it  gels  down  into 
the  subsoil,  and  r.ecause,  when  it  goes  down  on  the 
land,  it  adds  to  the  supply  of  available  plant  food. 

The  trouble  with  it  in  orchards  here  is  this:  Both 
trees  and  sweet  clover  can't  grow  on  the  same  piece 
of  land  this  far  south  and  west.  Alfalfa  does  not 
grow  so  vigorously  as  sweet  clover,  and  we  have 
killed  excellent  orchards,  experimentally,  by  growing 
alfalfa  in  them.  It's  a  question  of  moisture  This 
year,  only  the  orchards  that  have  had  clean  cultiva- 
tion matured  good  peaches,  and  are  holding  their  ap- 
ples to  maturity.  We  must  give  orchards  clean  cul- 
tivation until  July  1;  then  we  may  plant  cow  peas  as 
a  winter  cover  crop  and  for  its  renovating  value. 

A  very  few  of  our  best  farmers  use  alfalfa  as  a  soil- 
builder  on  tough  uplands,  and  report  improvement  of 
soil  conditions  similar  to  the  experience  which  you 
relate  with  sweet  clover. 
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WHY    CELLS   WERE    NOT  STARTED. 

"1  have  been  following  the  Doolittle  plan 
for  preventing  swarming  by  caging  the  queen 
on  a  frame  in  the  hive,  and  liberating  her 
after  ten  days,  when  the  queen-cells  were  to 
be  cut.  I  was  going  to  requeen  with  these 
cells;  but  upon  looking  through  the  hive 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  queen-cell  to  be 
found.  Will  you  please  tell  me  why?  And 
if  there  is  any  other  good  way  to  requeen 
when  working  on  this  plan,  will  you  please 
tell  me  about  it?  When  I  caged  the  queen 
there  were  eggs  and  brood  in  all  stages;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  days  there  were  no  eggs 
nor  larvas,  the  brood  being  all  capped  over, 
the  most  of  the  cells  not  containing  brood 
having  more  or  less  honey  in  them. 

The  above  was  written  by  J.  Victor  Hud- 
dle, West  Jefferson,  Ohio,  during  the  swarm- 
ing season  of  1907. 

I  might  answer  the  above  by  simply  writ- 
ing the  word  "location."  But  Mr.  Huddle 
might  feel  that  I  was  not  giving  him  all  the 
light  he  wished,  if  I  did  so.  Some  feel  dis- 
posed to  "poke  fun  "  at  having  many  of  the 
ills  of  apiculture  laid  to  location,  while  oth- 
ers feel  that  location  has  very  much,  if  not 
all,  to  do  with  the  disagreement  among  bee- 
keepers in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  dif- 
ferent plans  put  forth  in  our  literature  which 
pertains  to  the  honey-bee.  My  belief  is  that 
both  sides  are  partly  right.  I  know  that  lo- 
cation does  play  a  very  important  part  in 
many  of  our  experiments  and  plans;  and  I 
also  know  that  very  many,  in  trying  the  dif- 
ferent plans  given  to  the  public,  experiment 
so  looselyand  carelessly  that  the  plans  would 
not  work  with  them  as  they  did  with  the 
promoters,  even  were  they  in  the  vexy  same 
location,  and  tried  the  plans  at  the  very  same 
time  and  in  the  same  apiary.  And  this  is 
not  said  as  casting  any  reflection  on  our  cor- 
respondent, either.  With  these  few  words 
on  location  I  will  give  my  views  on  "why 
queen-cells  were  not  started."  The  place  in 
the  brood-chamber  used  for  caging  the  queen 
has  much  to  do  with  the  starting  of  queen- 
cells,  according  to  my  experience.  If  she  is 
caged  near  or  at  the  top  of  the  frames,  many 
more  queen-cells  will  be  started  than  where 
she  is  caged  in  the  center  of  the  brood -nest 
or  near  the  bottom  of  the  same.  During  the 
later  years,  when  working  on  this  caging-of- 
the- queen  plan  to  prevent  swarming  I  always 
caged  the  queen  at  the  bottom  of  the  brood- 
nest,  slipping  the  cage  containing  her  just 
above  the  bottom-bar  to  one  of  the  central 
frames,  wherever  I  could  find  a  place  where 
the  comb  was  not  attached  to  this  bottom- 
bar,  and   during    some   years   not  a  single 


queen  cell  would  be  started;  and,  after  one 
of  these  years,  I  told  a  bee-keeping  friend 
that,  if  he  would  so  cage  his  queens  when 
working  on  this  plan,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  opening  hives  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days 
to  look  the  frames  all  over,  for  it  would  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  there  would  be  no  cells 
to  destroy — just  liberate  the  queen,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  of  it.  We  were  both  so  pleased 
with  the  saving  of  the  work  and  annoyance 
which  always  attends  the  shaking  of  the  bees 
off  from  all  the  brood-combs  in  a  hive  and 
hunting  up  the  queen-cells,  often  in  some  of 
the  most  out-of-the-way  places,  that  we  swung 
our  hats  in  the  air  and  concluded  we  had 
made  a  great  discovei'y  which  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  had  never  dreamed  of.  But  with 
the  next  year  a  changed  condition  existed, 
right  in  the  very  same  old  location,  and  in 
every  colony  where  a  queen  was  so  caged, 
from  two  to  twenty  queen-cells  were  started, 
and  we  agreed  that  we  were  glad  we  had  not 
shouted  ''eureka"  over  the  matter  so  that  it 
might  have  been  heard  beyond  our  own  ears. 
Nevertheless,  from  years  of  experience  I  have 
found  that  the  rule  holds  good,  that,  under 
all  the  varying  circumstances  which  come  to 
any  locality,  many  more  queen-cells  are  like- 
ly to  be  started  where  the  queen  is  left  caged 
at  the  top  of  the  brood-nest  than  whei'e  she 
is  left  near  or  at  the  bottom;  and  if  we  wish 
still  more  cells  started  she  should  be  caged 
in  the  surplus  apartment  of  the  hive.  The 
reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that,  with  the 
queen  caged  below  or  on  the  brood,  the  bees 
do  not  consider  themselves  as  queenless  to 
the  extent  they  do  where  she  is  away  from  the 
place  they  are  accustomed  to  have  her  when 
she  has  her  liberty;  and  so  they  neglect,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  to  make  any  provi- 
sion for  her  replacement  till  the  brood  gets 
too  large  to  be  fed,  and  turned  over  into  a 
fully  mature  queen.  In  the  above  our  cor- 
respondent and  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
have  the  best  answer  I  am  able  to  give  re- 
garding why  cells  were  not  started. 

And  now  as  to  any  other  good  way  for  get- 
ting cells  for  requeening  when  working  on 
this  plan  for  the  preventing  of  swarming:  I 
have  found  that,  after  any  queen  has  been 
caged,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  hive  she 
may  be  placed  in,  if  a  frame  having  a  bar  of 
prepared  queen-cell  cups  is  given  two  days 
later,  the  bees  will  go  on  and  perfect  those 
cups  into  large  queen-cells,  which,  when 
ripe,  will  give  as  nearly  perfect  queens  as 
can  be  reared  outside  of  the  swarming  im- 
pulse, or  by  the  plan  given  in  "Scientific 
Queen-rearing. ' '  In  fact,  under  most  circum- 
stances, as  good  queens  can  be  reared  in  this 
way  as  can  be  reared  under  any  conditions, 
for  this  caging  is  done  at  a  time  of  year  when 
the  bees  can  rear  queens  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vantage; and  if  the  queen  is  caged  on  the 
bi'ood,  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  same,  the 
bees  work  at  the  queen-cells  with  the  same 
leisure  and  perfection  that  they  do  under  the 
best  swarming  impulse  ever  attainable,  which 
has  been  nature's  plan  of  handing  down  to 
us  during  all  of  the  past  centuries  the  honey- 
bee of  the  present;  for  the   direct   effort  of 
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man  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
our  bees  and  queens  prior  to  half  a  century 
ago. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Huddle  states  that 
he  found  most  of  the  cells  not  occupied  with 
brood,  having  honey  in  them  when  he  went 
to  look  for  queen-cells  and  liberate  the  queen. 
He  does  not  tell  us  of  his  success  in  comb 
honey  from  this  colony;  but  with  me,  where 
I  have  found  these  conditions  when  liberating 
the  queen,  it  has  always  meant  a  great  rush 
of  honey  into  the  sections,  if  the  season  held 
out  only  from  three  days  to  two  weeks  after 
the  queen  began  to  lay  again.  There  seems 
to  be  an  incentive  in  just  these  conditions 
which  gives  section  honey  beyond  almost  any 
thing  else,  as  this  unsealed  honey  is  removed 
from  the  cells,  through  the  eagerness  of  the 
bees  to  give  the  queen  room  for  her  rapid 
accumulation  of  eggs,  while  this  removed 
honey,  together  with  the  nectar  coming  in 
from  the  fields,  is  rushed  into  the  sections  at 
a  rate  rarely  ever  seen  under  any  other  con- 
ditions; so  that  we  soon  have  supers  filled 
with  the  very  whitest  honey,  and  that  capped 
to  perfection,  right  out  to  the  very  wood  of 
the  section  all  around. 


EARLY  SETTING-IN  OF  BEES. 

This  year  I  expect  to  place  my  bees  into 
winter  quarters  by  the  12th  of  November. 
"Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,"  I  believe  re- 
sults, other  conditions  being  right,  in  better- 
wintered  colonies.  I  have  fed,  this  autumn, 
sugar  syrup  to  every  colony,  even  if  it  had 
plenty  of  stores.  Pollen-clogged  combs  are 
not  good;  pollen-clogged  bees  are  still  worse. 
My  intention  is  that  the  bees  shall  have  ready 
access  to  sugar-syrup  stores  during  all  the 
early  part  of  the  winter.  In  the  future  the 
microscope  may  help  us  to  determine  as  to 
the  suitability  of  certain  stores  for  winter. 
^r 
SPREAD   OF   FOUL   BROOD. 

Under  "Who  Spreads  Foul  Brood?  "  the 
British  Bee  Journal,  page  233,  Progressive 
writes:  "My  experience  shows  that  the  big 
people  at  the  hall  and  the  gentry  generally 
are  the  worst  sinners;  and  why?  Simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  realize  that  they  are  doing 
any  one  any  harm.  Their  gardeners,  as  a 
rule,  are  either  too  busy  to  attend  to  bees, 
know  nothing  about  them,  or  are  afraid  of 
them. ' '  We  have  a  parallel  in  the  many  who 
keep  bees  in  this  country,  but  who  rarely  look 
into  a  brood-chamber.  One  or  two  colonies 
may  form  a  connecting  link  to  spread  the 
disease  over  a  wide  area. 


WHITE   ITALIAN   CLOVER. 

W.  K.  Morrison,  p.  1385,  Gleanings,  intro- 
duces to  the  attention  of  bee-keepers  a  new 
clover.  The  illustration  on  page  1384  looks 
tempting.  In  our  vicinity  our  bees  genei'al 
ly  have  plenty  of  clover,  but  the  weather  and 
other  conditions  are  not  always  favorable. 
I  also  find  that,  even  with  plenty  of  clover  in 
blossom,  generally  the  result  of  frequent  rains 
prolonging  bloom  in  old  clover,  or  bringing 
on  bloom  on  alsike  sown  the  previous  spring, 
clover  rarely  continues  to  yield  much. 
There  may  be  one  or  more  reasons  for  this. 

On  page  389,  B7'iiish  Bee  Journal,  a  cor- 
respondent is  answered  as  follows:  "No.  2 
(last  season's  honey)  has  a  good  portion  of 
honey-dew  in  it;  fermentation  has  started; 
but,  though  unsuitable  for  table  use,  it  may 
be  utilized  for  bee-food  if,  after  thinning 
down  a  little  with  hot  water,  it  is  boiled  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  the  scum  removed  be- 
fore using  "  Boiling  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  honey-dew.  I  have  never  tried 
it.  If  I  once  had  honey-dew  outside  of  the 
hive  I  would  keep  it  there;  and  if  I  had  any 
in  the  hive  for  winter  stores  I  would  lie 
awake  at.night  thinking  about  it.  From  ob- 
servation and  various  reports  there  is  more 
honey-dew  in  Canadian  hives  this  season 
than  will  be  good  for  the  bees. 
^r 
irascibility. 

Under  the  above  heading,  p.  371,  the  same 
journal,  M.  M.  Banff  states,  "The  season  of 
the  year,  the  nature  of  the  flow,  the  amount  of 
interference  they  are  subjected  to,  as  well  as 
climatic  conditions,  all  go  to  explain  the  un- 
certain temper  of  bees  at  times.  Race  also 
counts  considerably,  and  the  blending  of  cer- 
tain races  almost  invariably  produces  cross 
bees."  Let  me  add  one  very  important  fac- 
tor—  the  distance  individual  hives  are  set 
apart  in  a  large  apiary.  If  hives  are  set  only 
several  feet  apart  when  there  are  many  hives, 
and  there  is  a  heavy  flow  of  honey  when 
bees  are  with  all  their  strength  and  energy 
intent  on  gathering  honey,  the  flying  bees, 
each  aiming  for  the  entrance  of  a  hive,  cross 
one  another  in  their  lines  of  flight.  Many 
are  killed  outright  by  striking  one  another, 
others  only  slightly  injured;  and  the  latter, 
not  realizing  how  they  are  injured,  are  on 
the  attack,  and  also  give  off  the  poison  odor, 
which  arouses  the  angry  passions  of  other 
bees.  I  do  not  allow  my  bees  to  stand  any 
closer  than  necessity  demands  —  at  least  not 
until  I  have  the  colonies  three  steps  apart  in 
the  row,  and  the  rows  four  steps  apart. 
^r 
beeware — the  ides  of. 

At  college  an  old  March  friend,  Julius  Cajsar, 
taught  me  that  the  Ides  of  March  was  a  very 
precarious  time  for  an  emperor.  It  has  been 
left  to  my  old  and  esteemed  friend  J.  L. 
Byers,  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  to  di- 
vulge to  the  apiarian  fraternity  that  March 
is  also  a  critical  time  for  a  queen.  Of  course 
our   good  friend  may  have  discovered  that 
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there  are  times  in  March— yes,  oftentimes  in 
March — when  to  expose  suddenly  a  queen  to 
the  atmosphere  may  result  in  her  catching 
cold,  or  in  a  rheumatic  condition  when  the 
bees  believe  the  massage  treatment  may  cure 
or  kill,  yet  I  have  yet  to  learn  from  results 
(for  we  mark  the  date)  that  there  is  not 
weather  in  March  when  hives  may  be  opened 
and  the  queen  clipped.  When  honey  is  not 
coming  in,  care  must  be  taken,  and  experi- 
ence is  necessary  in  opening  hives,  be  it 
March  or  any  other  time.  It  is  a  matter  of 
condition,  not  time. 

By  the  way,  our  good  friend  Byers  does  not 
deny  the  gentle  imputation  that  he  does  not 
scrape  the  propolis  from  hives,  frames,  queen- 
excluders,  etc.,  every  year.  Since  we  have 
the  subject  up,  does  any  one  who  scrapes 
these  every  season  have  much  trouble  with 
propolis?    I  doubt  it. 


ENEMIES   OF   BEES. 

It  is  strange  how  much  strife  and  conten- 
tion there  is  in  the  world.  As  we  go  down 
into  the  realms  of  lower  life  it  is  not  only  "an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  but 
we  see  the  whole  creation  warring  each 
on  the  other,  and  this  through  necessity,  as 
the  very  principle  of  food-getting  demands 
that  one  should  die  that  another  may  live. 
I  have  wondered  if,  in  the  plan  of  "  One  too 
wise  to  err  and  too  good  to  be  unkind,"  this 
was  to  gender  a  spirit  of  strife  and  hate,  bred 
in  the  very  bone,  as  it  were  —  a  temper  of 
mind  as  fixed  as  it  is  ugly,  that  the  potency 
of  love  might  be  revealed.  We  know  that, 
in  the  highest  reaches  of  creation,  love  has 
done  just  this.  If  love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  its  conquest  of  hate  and 
revenge  the  greatest  of  triumphs,  then  was 
not  any  thing  justified  that  brought  it  the 
largest  opportunity? 

BEES   IN  THE   FIGHT. 

Bees  are  no  exception  to  this  rule  of  fight 
or  die  They  have  a  great  multitude  of  ene- 
mies which  range  all  through  the  animal 
kingdom,  many  of  which  are  very  interesting, 
and  some  of  them  are  formidable  enemies  of 
our  pets  of  the  hive.  The  most  to  be  dread- 
ed are  of  the  plant  kingdom,  and  nearly  ev- 
ery branch  of  animals  has  a  representative 
among  the  great  army  that  essay  to  make 
the  life  of  our  bees  miserable  and  their  fate 
uncertain. 

MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

The  lowest  of  all  the  list  of  bee-enemies, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  harmful,  are 
the  Bacteria,  the  two  species  of  bacilli  which 
produce  the   American   and    European  foul 


brood.  We  now  know  that  all  rot  or  decom- 
position is  the  result  of  bacterial  attack.  All 
vegetable  and  animal  decomposition  is  sim- 
ply the  result  of  an  attack  of  micro-organ- 
isms. In  this  case  the  bacteria  attack  dead 
organisms;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  true 
that  related  species  attack  living  organisms, 
and  with  fatal  effect,  as  seen  in  typhoid  and 
diptheria.  The  bacilli  of  foul  brook  attack 
larvas  of  the  bees  in  much  the  same  way,  and 
with  fully  as  fatal  results.  These  bacilli  re- 
produce by  fission,  or  simple  division,  and 
also  by  spores,  and  so  multiply  with  enor- 
mous rapidity;  and  it  is  this  which  makes 
them  able  to  victimize  the  largest  and  most 
vigorous  of  animals.  The  spores  are  more 
tenacious  of  life  than  are  the  bacilli,  and  it 
is  this  which  will  permit  boiling  without 
death,  if  very  brief,  while  the  bacilli  will  not 
endure  a  heat  considerably  below  boiling 
without  being  killed.  Fortunately,  through 
a  sort  of  starvation  and  quarantine  process 
combined  we  have  a  fairly  easy,  safe,  and 
sure  way  to  meet  and  down  these  enemies  of 
bees.  As  this  is  well  known,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt a  description,  except  to  urge  all  to  re- 
member that  these  bacilli  increase  so  rapidly 
that  the  least  inoculation  will  soon  bring  dis- 
aster, and  so  we  can  not  be  too  careful  in  all 
our  work  with  colonies  that  have  foul  brood. 
In  case  the  bees  are  not  gathering  I  would 
always  work  under  a  bee-tent,  and  keep  a 
large  oil-cloth  beneath,  so  no  honey  could 
possibly  be  taken  by  bees  from  other  hives 
not  diseased.  In  fact,  such  caution  is  not 
out  of  order  at  any  time. 

The  molds  that  we  often  see  in  the  hives 
when  they  get  too  damp,  and  the  unpleasant 
stench  that  comes  with  disaster  in  wintering, 
are  also  the  result  of  related  forms  that  be- 
long to  the  lowest  realms  of  vegetable  life. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  latter  do  their 
part  in  the  frightful  mortality  that  often  at- 
tends disastrous  wintering  in  the  more  severe 
winters  of  parts  of  the  North  and  East  of  our 
country.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
drier  atmosphere,  that  is  thought  to  be  con- 
ducive to  greater  safety,  comes  from  the  fact 
that  these  lower  plants  often  must  have 
moisture  to  live  and  thrive,  and  in  its  ab- 
sence they  are  not  present  to  put  in  their 
deadly  work. 

INSECT  ENEMIES   OF   BEES. 

There  are  numerous  insects  that  prey  upon 
our  pets  of  the  hive.  The  bee-moth,  the  wee 
bee-moth,  the  bee-louse,  the  wasps  and  ants, 
the  cow-killer,  the  mantis,  the  robber-fiies, 
the  stinging-bug,  and  the  darning-needles, 
or  dragon-flies,  are  all  sinners  of  this  kind. 

THE   OLD   BEE-MOTH. 

This  enemy  was  known,  I  dare  say,  before 
America  was  discovered,  and  so,  like  our 
bees,  came  from  Europe.  It  does  not  kill 
the  bees,  but  works  in  the  wax  and  feeds  on 
the  pollen,  and  by  its  webs  is  as  fatal  to  the 
welfare  of  the  bees  as  though  it  ate  them. 
The  scientific  name  is  suggestive  of  the  work 
of  this  pest—  Galleria  mellonella  Its  webbed 
galleries  and  its  disturbance  of  the  bee  are 
well  worth  suggesting  in  the  name.     It  seems 
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probable  that  the  moth  does  not  need  to  en- 
ter the  hive,  as  it  is  likely  that,  if  the  eggs 
are  laid  near,  the  wee  larva,  or  caterpillar, 
will,  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched,  betake  itself  to 
the  combs,  and  then  commence  its  work  of 
ruination.  We  know  that  strong  colonies 
are  little  likely  to  be  injured  by  this  bee  en- 
emy. He,  then,  who  observes  the  golden 
rule  of  bee-keepers,  and  keeps  all  his  colo- 
nies strong,  will  have  little  need  to  complain 
of  this  bee-moth.  Bee-keeping  is  now  very 
generally  carried  on  by  those  who  study  and 
think,  and  so  the  bee-moth  has  little  place  in 
our  work,  as  no  good  bee-keeper  has  any  fear 
of  these  insects.  It  is  the  indifferent,  igno- 
rant, heedless  bee-keeper  who  has  reason  to 
complain  of  Oalleria  mellonella. 

THE   WEE   BEE-MOTH. 

The  little  moth  known  to  science  as  Ephes- 
tia  interpunctdla  often  does  mischief  in  the 
same  way  as  does  its  larger  congener.  It 
spreads  a  web  of  silk  over  the  combs,  and 
lives  on  the  pollen  in  the  larval  stage.  I 
have  known  it  to  be  quite  a  mischief-maker, 
but  think  it  too  rare  an  insect  to  cause  any 
serious  annoyance.  Like  the  old  bee-moth,  it 
will  be  little  feared  by  any  bee-keeper  worthy 
the  name. 

THE   BEE-LOUSE. 

This  little  parasite,  while  quite  an  annoy- 
ance in  parts  of  Europe,  has  never  gained 
much  of  a  foothold  in  America.  It  is  not  a 
true  louse,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Diptera,  or 
two- winged-fly  order.  It  is  quite  closely  re- 
lated to  the  sheep-tick,  and,  though  it  is  not 
fatal  to  bees,  it  is  a  great  annoyance  to 
queens,  and  we  may  well  be  glad  that  it  has 
failed  to  become  acclimated  in  our  American 
apiai'ies. 


THE  PLURAL-QUEEN  SYSTEM. 

All  Queens  but  One  Disappear  at  the  End 
of  the  Season. 


BY  E.    W.    ALEXANDER. 


[It  is  said  that  confessioQ  is  good  for  the  soul ;  and 
we  might  add  that  the  right  kind  of  confession  does 
not  lower  one's  dignity  nor  diminish  the  confidence 
of  his  friends.  Mr.  Alexander  has  explained  some 
very  interesting  and  difficult  manipulations  in  the 
management  of  bees.  He  has  given  us  a  number  of 
valuable  tricks  of  the  trade.  If  every  thing  he  had 
told  us  about  always  worked  out  just  right,  and  all 
his  plans  had  spelled  success  and  never  failure,  we 
might  lose  confidence  in  him.  While  he  has  never 
been  boastful,  yet  when  he  frankly  confesses  that  he 
did  not  make  the  plural  scheme  work  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  he  is  "  up 
against  a  rock,"  our  confidence  in  his  teachings  is  in- 
creased, because  we  know  that  when  he  fails  he  will 
frankly  tell  us  so.  This  article,  we  feel  sure,  will  be 
read  with  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  for  very  oft- 


en the  recounting  of  our  failures  is  more  helpful  than 
the  telling  of  our  successes.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Root: — On  page  1369,  Nov.  1,  you  wish 
to  know  if  we  can  work  two  or  more  queens 
in  a  hive  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  reply 
I  will  say  I  have  just  been  examining  some 
colonies  that  contained  several  queens  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  can  now  find  only  one 
queen  in  each.  This  is  the  same  as  our  ex- 
perience was  one  year  ago  with  two  colo- 
nies. Here  we  appear  to  be  up  against  a 
rock,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  queens  will  live  in  harmony  together 
from  the  first  of  May,  as  some  we  have  had 
do,  until  about  Oct.  20,  and  then  sting  each 
other.  I  can  account  for  it  only  in  this  way: 
After  the  queen  has  stopped  laying  about  a 
month  she  becomes  small  and  more  active, 
like  a  virgin;  then,  realizing  that  she  can 
handle  herself  much  easier  than  during  the 
summer,  when  full  of  eggs,  she  is  ready  to 
grab  another  queen  in  mortal  combat  as 
soon  as  she  meets  one  If  this  is  the  case,  as 
our  experience  seems  to  prove,  then  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  separate  these  queens  with 
queen-excluders  near  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. I  don't  think  the  worker-bees  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  stinging  these  queens 
after  they  have  been  safely  introduced.  Here 
is  a  very  important  part  of  this  method  that 
we  shall  have  to  work  out  in  the  future.  We 
are  now  past  all  trouble  during  the  spring 
and  summer  season  along  this  line,  but  it 
may  take  a  long  time  to  perfect  some  way  of 
keeping  them  all  at  liberty  in  one  colony 
during  the  winter  months.  Of  those  who 
are  trying  to  winter  queens  in  this  way  I 
hope  some  one  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  suc- 
cessful report  in  the  spring. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5. 

[In  our  issue  for  Sept.  1,  p.  1137,  wherein 
Mr.  Alexander  gave  his  method  for  intro- 
ducing two  or  more  queens  to  a  colony,  and 
making  them  live  together  like  a  happy  fam- 
ily, without  the  use  of  perforated  zinc,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  we  expressed  our 
doubts  as  to  whether  this  felicity  would  con- 
tinue after  the  honey-flow  had  stopped,  and 
conditions  were  approaching  the  usual  prep- 
arations on  the  part  of  the  bees  for  winter. 
"For,"  we  said,  "we  would  suppose  that, 
after  the  honey-flow  had  stopped,  and  there 
was  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bees  to  rob,  one  or  more  of  the  queens  would 
disappear  until  only  one  was  left. ' '  We  now 
raise  the  question  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  practice  this  dual  or  plural  queen  system, 
even  with  the  use  of  perforated  zinc,  after 
prosperity  has  begun  to  wane.  It  is  then, 
according  to  our  experience,  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  colony,  or  the  queens  themselves,  to 
have  only  one  mother  in  the  hive.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's theory,  that  when  the  queens  have 
stopped  egg-laying,  and  therefore  they  are 
more  active,  may  explain  why  the  queens 
are  belligerent  enough  to  fight  to  a  finish. 
But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  bees 
themselves  take  a  hand  in  the  matter,  on 
the  principle  that  economy  and  retrench- 
ment are  the  order  of  the  day. — Ed  ] 
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Ocntlemen: — With  your  permission  I  will 
give  you  a  description  of  the  bee-veii  I  use 
for  working  with  my  bees.  I  find  it  bee- 
proof,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  bees  to  get 
near  your  neck  to  sting  you.  I  can  work  all 
day  during  the  buckwheat  season,  and  not  a 
bee  gets  inside  of  the  veil.  From  gingham 
an  overshirt  is  made  that  is  even  with  the 
shoulders,  and  the  sleeves  are  large  enough 
to  come  to  the  knuckles,  where  a  piece  of 
rubber  cord  is  put  in  to  hold  it  around  the 
hand.  An  opening  is  cut  for  the  thumb. 
Rubber  cord  is  also  used  around  the  waist 
and  hat. 

The  veil  proper  is  made  of  bobinet,  which 
can  be  found  at  millinery  stores  or  supply 
h(juses.  It  is  cotton  goods,  and  very  strong. 
This  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  overshirt, 
and  it  is  large  enough  to  pass  freely  over  the 
brim  of  the  hat 

For  the  vision  part  of  it  I  take  a  piece  of 
wire  cloth  (black),  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
square,  and  hem  the  edges  with  a  strip  of 
oilcloth  so  tha';  the  ends  of  the  wire  will  not 
stick  thi'ough;  then  cut  out  an  opening  in  the 
bobinet  so  it  will  come  just  to  the  brim  of 
the  hat.  I  make  it  loose  enough  so  it  can 
be  easily  put  on  and  off  when  1  want  to 
drink,  as  the  picture  shows. 

To  keep  the  blouse  up  on  the  shoulders  I 
use  a  piece  of  rubber  tape  attached  to  each 
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THE   COGGSHALL  VEIL  WHEN    NOT    IN     USE, 
BUT   READY   FOR  EMERGENCY. 


THE   COGGSHALL    BEE-VEIL  AND   SUIT. 

shoulder  of  the  dress.  The  wrist  and  hand 
parts  are  made  of  factory  cloth,  and  coated 
with  paraffine,  which  tills  the  cloth  and  pre- 
vents stinging.  I  find  but  little  use  for  gloves 
with  this  rig. 

These  photographs  are  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Harry  E.  Hill  while  visiting  him  at 
Fort  Pierce,  Florida,  March  20,  1907. 

West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

[A  bee-veil  to  be  really  serviceable  should 
be  one  that  will  permit  of  ready  access  to  the 
face,  that  can  be  easily  removed  so  as  to  al- 
low an  unobstructed  vision  in  looking  for 
eggs  and  at  other  times;  and,  when  the 
weather  is  very  hot  and  bees  gentle,  to  give 
freer  circulation  around  the  face.  This  veil 
complies  with  these  conditions  very  nicely, 
but  differs  in  the  veils  used  by  the  majority 
of  people  in  that,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing, it  drops  down  off  from  the  head,  resting 
on  the  shoulders  rather  than  raising  up  off 
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CENTURY     PLANT     GROWING     IN     OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA. 

from  the  shoulders  and  restiDg  on  the  hat. 
The  general  protection  to  the  arms  and 
sleeves  is  very  good. — Ed.] 


THE    CENTURY  PLANT   IN   CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 


Dear  Mr.  Root: — The  century  plant  shown 
in  the  engraving  is  growing  upon  what  was 
a  portion  of  our   homestead,  now  our   next 


nearest  neighbor's.  It  has  been  in  blossom  a 
month  and  will  probably  continue  that  much 
longer  before  it  is  "all  in."  The  bees  just 
"swarm"  upon  it  during  the  forenoon.  It 
is  the  tallest  century  plant  I  ever  saw — a 
fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  location  I  was 
raised  in.  In  a  day  or  two  I  am  going  to 
get  some  of  the  blossoms  to  photograph,  as  I 
have  already  arranged  with  a  boy  to  climb 
the  "bean-stalk"  to  get  the  flowers. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  FOR  BEES. 


How  to  Prevent  Drowning. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


I  wonder  what  proportion  of  bee-keepers 
pay  any  attention  to  the  matter  of  seeing 
that  their  bees  have  any  chance  for  water  ex- 
cept as  they  may  find  it  for  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly water  must  at  times  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  considering  the  number  of  bees 
that  risk  (and  also  the  number  that  actually 
lose)  their  lives  in  obtaining  water. 

There  is  probably  no  time  when  it  is  more 
important  to  provide  drink  for  the  bees  than 
in  the  spring.  When  a  bee  starts  out  in  a 
chilly  wind,  makes  a  long  journey,  and  loads 
up  with  ice-cold  water,  one  might  naturally 
expect  that  its  chances  for  return  to  the  hive 
alive  and  cheerful  would  not  be  the  best. 

Any  sort  of  provision  in  a  regular  place 
will  greatly  help  by  saving  the  long  journey 
and  sometimes  fruitless  search.  Additional 
help  will  be  given  if  the  place  is  sheltered 
and  sunny.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  water 
be  warm  and  provision  be  made  against 
drowning,  any  reasonable  bee  ought  to  be 
satisfied. 

Some  claim  that  the  reason  why  bees  fre- 
quent cess-pools  and  other  filthy  places  for 
drink  is  because  of  the  warmth  of  the  water 
found  there.  In  Germany  some  keep  the 
water  warm  by  a  lamp  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  a  poultry- brooder.  That  is  trou- 
blesome, yet  it  might  pay.  But  if  water  is 
kept  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  place,  there  will 
be  no  little  gain  in  the  matter  of  heat. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  a  solar  wax- 
extractor  (which  is  never  used  to  melt  wax 
in  early  spring)  might  be  utilized  to  keep 
water  warm  for  the  bees.  The  sun  would 
certainly  warm  the  water;  then  let  there  be 
a  leak  in  such  a  way  that  the  bees  would  get 
it  before  it  had  a  chance  to  cool. 

In  many  places  bees  can  look  out  for  them- 
selves without  making  any  long  journey  by 
visiting  watering-places  of  horses  and  cattle, 
also  pumps,  and  these  may  be  the  watering- 
places  and  pumps  of  neighbors.  Bees  in  such 
places  are  a  great  annoyance,  sometimes 
starting  hard  feelings  between  neighbors. 
Generally,  too,  many  bees  are  drowned  in 
such  places.  To  avoid  this  annoyance  and 
loss  it  is  well  worth  while  to  have  a  special 
place  where  the  bees  may  find  water  all  sum- 
mer long. 

But  such  a  place  should  be  provided  before 
the  bees  have  formed  the  habit  of  visiting  a 
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pump  or  horse-trough.  That  habit  once 
formed,  the  bees  will  not  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  a  new  place.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  enticed  away  to  a  new  place,  if  it 
be  only  a  few  feet,  or  even  a  few  rods  dis- 
tant. Cover  up  the  pump  or  horse-trough 
with  horse-blankets  or  something  else,  so  the 
bees  can  get  no  water,  and  set  a  vessel  of 
water  close  as  possible.  Next  day  move  it 
just  a  little  away,  and  each  day  thereafter 
move  it  a  little  more.  After  getting  a  little 
distance  away,  you  can  move  it  live  or  ten 
feet  each  day.  Keep  the  old  place  covered 
up  for  a  few  days,  and  afterward  keep  water 
constantly  at  the  new  place,  and  there  should 
be  no  more  trouble. 

What  arrangement  shall  we  have  to  pro- 
vide the  water?  Any  pail  or  tub  would  do, 
if  bees  wouldn't  drown.  A  vessel  working 
on  the  atmospheric-pressure  principle  is 
good — that  is,  a  glass  jar  turned  upside  down 
on  a  board  with  little  channels  so  the  water 
will  come  down  as  fast  as  used  out.  But  it 
needs  such  frequent  attention  that  there  is 
danger  of  neglect;  and,  besides,  one  doesn't 
want  to  give  time  to  such  things  unnecessa- 
rily in  the  busy  season.  Whatever  is  used 
should  hold  a  goodly  supply  of  water;  and 
then  if  one  aims  to  fill  it  up  when  half  emp- 
tied, thei'e  is  not  much  danger  that  it  will 
be  often  entirely  dry. 

I  have  used  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
a  six-gallon  stone  crock  with  a  small  armful 


DR.     MILLERS    TUB     FOR    WATERING     BEES; 
CORK  CHIPS  ARE  USED  TO  PRE- 
VENT  DROWNING. 

of  firewood  put  into  it  endwise,  and  water 
then  thrown  in.  All  the  better  to  have  the 
wood  partly  decayed. 

But  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  tried  is  a 
tub,  or  half-barrel,  with  cork-chips  or  cork 
dust  thrown  on  the  water.  You  can  get  such 
material  from  any  grocer  who  gets  foreign 
or  California  grapes,  cork  chips  being  used 
for  packing.  Put  in  all  the  cork  chips  you 
can  without  getting  in  so  many  that  the  bees 
can  not  reach  the  water.  The  bees  are  just 
as  safe  walking  over  it  as  on  the  ground;  so 


far  as  I  can  see  it's  perfect,  and  I  don't  know 
how  long  it  will  last.  The  tub  you  see  in 
the  illustration  was  snapped  Sept.  17,  and 
had  been  in  use  all  summer  with  the  same 
cork  chips.  It  was  filled  with  water  when- 
ever it  was  convenient,  or  whenever  I  thought 
of  it;  and  if  that  was  not  for  days  no  harm 
was  done.  Of  course,  a  smaller  vessel  would 
work  too. 
Marengo,  111. 

TRANSPARENT     PAPER    AVRAPPERS 
FOR  SECTIONS  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

Preventing  Leakage  and  Keeping  the  Hon- 
ey Clean. 

BY  H.  A.  SACKETT. 


Mr.  Root: — I  am  sending  you,  under  sepa- 
rate cover,  a  sample  of  the  package  in  whii'h 
we  are  sending  out  our  honey  this  year.  I 
do  not  know  if  such  a  package  has  ever  been 
used  before.  Being  a  printer,  and  having 
bpes  as  a  hobby,  this  package  occurred  m 
me  one  day,  and  I  have  found  it  a  very  go'^d 
one,  and  write  you,  sending  sample,  so  if  yuu 
think  well  of  it  you  can  publish  the  same  for 
others  to  use,  it  being  much  cheaper  than 
glass.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  as  to 
it,  and  want  you  to  be  frank. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

[We  were  so  much  interested  in  this  that 
we  wrote  Mr.  Sackett  for  further  particulars. 
Complying  he  sends  the  following:] 

I  procured  some  transparent  paper  from  a 
New  York  house,  which  I  thought  would 
answer  the  purpose,  and  which  is  used  by 
the  druggist  for  wrapping  up  bottles  to  keep 
the  labels  clean.  I  had  the  design  made,  and 
printed  up  quite  a  few  for  trial,  and  the  re- 
sults were  so  favorable  that  I  wrapped  my 
sections  this  year,  and  was  surprised  that 
they  stood  shipping,  did  not  leak  out  at  all, 
and,  after  being  well  wet  with  honey,  seem- 
ed to  be  in  good  condition.  I  have  had 
numerous  people  state  that  they  thought  it 
was  better  than  glass.  Every  section  sent 
out  had  my  name  on,  which  not  only  showed 
where  the  goods  came  from  but  was  a  good 
advertisement  for  myself;  whereas  if  I  had 
used  glass  no  one  would  know  my  goods; 
and  where  you  sell  to  the  local  trade  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  the  producer,  and  will  bring 
him  many  sales.  I  trust  that  some  of  your 
readers  will  try  this  method,  and  let  us  know 
what  results  are  obtained. 

H.  A.  Sackett. 

[A  photograph  was  taken  of  the  empty  sec- 
tion with  its  transparent  wrapper  as  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Sackett,  and  the  result  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  If  the  sections  had  been  filled,  the 
surface  of  the  comb  would  have  shown  as  in 
the  other  illustrations.  The  paper  on  the 
other  side  was  printed  with  Mr.  Sackett's 
name  and  address. 

Since  this  matter  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention,  we  have  done  some  experimenting 
along  the  same  line,  and  have  found  that  or- 
dinary butter- wrappers  are  very  satisfactory 
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for  this  purpose,  although  they  are  not  quite 
large  enough  for  the  4^x4^  square  sections. 
With  a  little  trimming  they  answer  very  well 
for  the  4X5  sections:  and  so  if  any  one  wishes 
to  put  up  a  few  sections  for  trial,  butter-pa- 
pers may  be  successfully  used.     If  the  paper 


any  leakage  should  the  comb  become  crack- 
ed or  broken. 

It  is  possible  that  the  time  required  to  wrap 
each  section  would  make  a  rather  expensive 
package;  but  an  experienced  person  ought 
to  be  able  to  wrap  them  very  quickly  if  eve- 


I 


FIG.     1. — A     TRANSPARENT     WRAPPER     FOR 
COMB-HONEY  SECTIONS. 

This  wrapper  was  put  on  an  empty  section.  If  the 
section  had  been  filled,  the  surface  of  the  comb  would 
have  shown  very  plainly  as  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

is  white,  the  effect  is  perhaps  better,  although 
the  ordinary  straw-colored  paper  makes  a 
pleasing  appearance. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  process  of  wrapping  the 
sections,  and  also  two  sections  that  are  fin- 
ished. Mucilage  or  glue  must  be  used  to 
keep  the  paper  in  place,  and  also  to  prevent 


FIG.    3. — THE    WRAPPER     PREVENTS     ALMOST 
ALL  LEAKAGE. 

This  comb  was  purposely  broken  for  experiment, 
and  about  an  inch  of  liquid  honey  ran  to  the  bottom 
as  shown.  After  two  weeks  a  large  drop  had  oozed 
through  the  paper,  which  might  have  been  prevented 
if  a  better  grade  of  paper  had  been  used. 

ry  motion  is  made  to  count  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  section  of  hon- 
ey thus  wrapped  will  be  absolutely  clean,  as 
tiies  and  dust  will  be  kept   away;    and  the 


FIG.  3.— HOW   THE   SECTIONS   ARE   WRAPPED. 

c,v,''!?,';'i^''^S^  ^®  ^^^  ?''  ^^^  ''°P  ^^^  bottom  to  keep  the  paper  from  unfolding,  and  also  to  prevent  any  leak 
f ^wT,,  V,  r^  ''°™°  become  broken,  The  two  sections  at  the  right  show  how  plainly  the  comb  can  be  seen 
inrough  the  paper. 
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greatest  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  upon 
the  cheapness  of  the  package,  but  upon  its 
effectiveness  and  practicability.  Further- 
more, the  wrappers  permit  a  saving  in  sev- 
eral ways.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  that 
all  scraping  of  sections  could  be  done  away 
with,  and  it  should  take  no  longer  to  put  on 
the  wrapper  than  to  scrape  otf  the  propolis. 
Darker  grades  of  basswood  sections  could  be 
used,  thus  cutting  off  another  expense  that 
might  nearly  pay  for  the  papers  and  for  the 
printing.  Finally,  the  chances  are  that  the 
drip  cleats  and  papers  could  be  left  out  of 
the  shipping  cases.  If  corrugated  paper  be 
used  in  place  of  the  cleats,  there  would  be 
very  little  breakage.  Viewed  from  all  stand- 
points, therefore,  the  wrapper  ought  to  make 
an  inexpensive  package  for  comb  honey. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  wrapped  section  that  was 
purposely  tumbled  about  until  the  comb  was 
broken  so  that  the  liquid  honey  ran  out.     Al- 


selection  of  colors  would  mean  almost  sure 
failure  in  effect. 

All  in  all,  we  believe  this  is  one  of  the  best 
ideas  that  have  been  advanced  in  many  a 
month.  We  hope  many  will  try  it  and  re- 
port.— Ed.] 


HIVE-LIFTERS  AND  HIVE-CARRIERS. 


BY  JOHN  BAILEY. 


I  am  sending  to  you  by  this  mail  photos 
of  part  of  my  apiary  and  of  my  honey  exhib- 
it at  the  Agricultural  Fair  held  at  Brace- 
bridge. 

In  the  photo  of  the  apiary  you  will  notice 
the  hive-lifter  in  operation;  also  the  small 
wagon  used  like  a  cart  (the  back  wheel  serv- 
ing as  legs)  which  can  be  pushed  backward 
or   forward  with   ease  without  raising   the 


APIABY  OF  JOHN   BAILEY,    OiNTARIO,    CANADA. 

This  view  shows  Mr.  Bailey's  hive-lifter,  swarm-catcher,  and  hive-carts. 


though  there  was  at  least  an  inch  of  liquid 
honey  at  the  bottom,  there  was  no  leakage 
until  it  had  stood  for  about  two  weeks,  when 
a  good-sized  drop  was  found  that  had  oozed 
through  the  paper.  Possibly  a  better  grade 
of  paper  would  have  prevented  this  The 
butter-wrappers  seemed  to  have  been  made 
of  a  so-called  onion-skin  paper,  which  show- 
ed no  evidence  of  having  been  waxed,  al- 
though the  name  indicated  that  wax  had 
been  used. 

If  experiments  are  made,  a  good  paper 
should  be  obtained  and  an  appropriate  de- 
sign printed  on  one  or  both  sides.  In  doing 
this,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a  color 
that  will  blend  with  the  color  of  the  paper 
and  with  that  of  the  honey.     An  unfortunate 


handles.  This  wagon  has  room  for  five  su- 
pers without  crowding,  one  resting  between 
horns  in  front;  also  a  hive-carrier  to  which 
I  wish  especially  to  draw  your  attention. 
You  will  notice  in  the  photo  the  hive  resting 
on  the  handles;  and  on  close  observation  it 
will  explain  itself.  The  carrier  is  simply 
run  with  the  projecting  ends  straddle  of  the 
hive  under  the  cleats.  The  handles  are  rais- 
ed as  shown,  and  the  hive  carried  with  ease 
to  the  place  where  required.  I  find  this  of 
great  convenience  in  the  swarming  season; 
for  while  the  swarm  is  in  the  air,  and  your 
clipped  queen  in  a  cage,  you  can  rapidly  and 
easily  carry  away  the  old  hive  and  replace 
it  with  a  new  one  without  any  awkward  or 
heavy  lifting.     If  you  take  notice  of  the  first 
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geigbr's  method  of  packing  hives  in  buckwheat  chaff. 


hive  on  the  right  under  the  smoker  you  will 
notice  a  pair  of  glasses,  which  is  an  excellent 
protection  from  robbers. 
Bracebridge,  Ont.,  Sept.  30. 

[The  hive-lifter  shown  is  very  similar  to 
Mr.  Hand's  device  illustrated  in  the  Aug.  1 
issue  for  this  year,  although  a  windlass  is 
substituted  for  the  self-locking  tackle.  Both 
plans  are  good;  and  those  who  believe  that 
hive-lifters  are  unnecessary  should  try  one 
and  see  the  advantages. 

For  a  swarm-catcher,  a  wire-cloth  box  is 
usually  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  a 
wooden  one,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  then 
necessary  to  shake  only  a  part  of  the  bees 
into  it.  If  the  queen  is  shaken  into  the  box 
with  the  bees,  the  cover  may  be  put  on  and 
the  pole  propped  up  near  the  former  cluster- 
ing-place. In  a  few  minutes  practically  all 
the  rest  of  the  bees  will  cluster  on  the  out- 
side, when  the  swarm  may  be  carried  away 
and  hived. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  hive-carts  as 
shown  would  be  very  convenient.  The 
scheme  of  picking  up  the  hives  is  the  same 
as  that  used  by  H.  R.  Boardman  and  illus- 
trated in  the  old  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture.  Mr.  L.  E.  Mercer,  of  California, 
makes  use  of  the  same  general  plan  of  a 
cart  or  barrow,  only  he  goes  still  further  and 
uses  wheels  from  old  bicycles,  with  the  pneu- 


matic tires  and  all.  The  one  here  shown  is 
very  simple  and  can  be  made  by  any  mechan- 
ic at  a  small  expense. — Ed.] 


COLONIES  PACKED   IN   BUCKWHEAT 
CHAFE. 


BY  JOHN  P.  GEIGEK. 


The  engraving  shows  my  five  colonies  pack- 
ed in  buckwheat  chaff  for  the  winter'. 

I  have  kept  down  swarming  by  requeen- 
ing  and  removing  queen-cells.  One,  how- 
ever, has  swarmed  and  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing me  by  escaping  to  quarters  unknown. 
Now,  after  hiving  a  swarm  I  always  put  a 
frame  of  brood  in  the  hive,  and  this  induces 
the  bees  to  stay.  As  I  am  away  from  home 
during  the  day  I  can  not  give  them  proper 
attention;  but  they  have  yielded  honey  at  the 
rate  of  35  lbs.  per  colony,  selling  at  20  cents 
a  pound. 

Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

[Some  seasons  the  cutting-out  of  queen- 
cells  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  swarm- 
ing is  very  unsatisfactory.  You  will  do  well 
not  to  rely  on  this  too  much. 

Although  you  do  not  say  so,  any  good  dry 
packing  material  besides  buckwheat  chaff 
would   do   equally  well.     Your   general  ar- 
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rangement  is  very  good.  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  a  good  roof  over 
the  whole. — Ed.] 

tt«« 

SIZE  AND  SHAPE  OF  SECTIONS. 

Can  we  by  Reducing  the  Thickness  of  them 

Successfully  Dispense  with  Separators 

or  Fences? 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


Mr.  Editor:— We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  short  visit  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison,  of 
tropical  fame;  and  of  the  many  interesting 
subjects  relating  to  bee  culture  that  were  up 
for  discussion  before  that  convention  of  two, 
and  the  one  that  remained  with  us  the  long- 
est after  Mr.  Morrison's  departure,  and  is 
with  us  yet,  is  the  non-use  of  separators  in 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  Mr.  Morri- 
son is,  perhaps,  better  posted  regarding  bee- 
keeping over  a  wider  range  of  tropical  coun- 
tries than  any  other  bee-keeper  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  able  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  successful  production  of  comb  honey  in 
the  tropics  by  the  use  of  shallow  brood-cham- 
bers, where  it  was  considered  next  to  impos- 


obstacle,  even  as  it  is  destined  to  overcome 
every  other  obstacle  to  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey. 

Mr.  Morrison  also  assured  us  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  sections  of  honey  with  per- 
fectly straight  and  even  combs  without  the 
use  of  separators  by  using  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation in  thin  sections.  When  the  4^  square 
section  was  first  introduced,  this  particular 
size  and  shape  was  not  adopted  because  of 
any  advantage  over  any  other  shape  or  form, 
but  simply  because  eight  sections  of  this  size 
would  just  fill  the  Langstroth  frame,  making 
two  tiers  of  four  sections  each.  It  was  found 
that,  in  order  to  have  these  sections  weigh 
very  nearly  one  pound  when  filled  with  hon- 
ey, it  was  necessary  to  make  them  two  inch- 
es thick.  It  was  also  found  that  it  was  not 
practical  to  produce  honey  in  these  thick  sec- 
tions without  separators,  as  such  sections, 
when  tilled  with  honey,  would  be  so  badly 
bulged  and  uneven  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  crate  them,  and  they  were  used  in  this 
way  for  several  years. 

Finally  it  became  a  noticeable  fact  that, 
in  using  the  double-tier  wide  frames,  the 
lower  tier  of  sections  would  become  soiled 
and  discolored  by  travel-stain  before  the  sec- 


j.  E.  hand's  super  for  his  ststem  of  producing  comb  honey  without  separators. 


sible  to  produce  comb  honey  on  account  of 
the  peculiarity  of  the  honey-flow  and  the 
climatic  conditions  which  caused  the  bees 
to  fill  the  brood-chambers  solid  full  of  hon- 
ey, completely  crowding  out  the  queen  and 
thus  causing  the  colony  to  dwindle  to  a 
mere  handful  of  bees,  and,  of  course,  the 
shallow  frame  would  entirely  overcome  this 


tions  in  the  upper  tier  would  be  finished. 
This,  together  with  other  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  tiering  up  supers,  led  to  the  dis- 
carding of  the  double-tier  frame  in  favor  of 
the  single-tier  section-super. 

About  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
mand for  a  light-weight  section  to  sell  by  the 
piece,  and  this  resulted  in  the  introduction 
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of  the  seven-to-the-foot  section,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, the  same  becoming  quite  popular.  It 
was  claimed  that  honey  could  be  produced 
in  these  sections  without  the  use  of  separa- 
tors; and,  although  only  i  inch  thinner  than 
the  two-inch  section,  yet  honey  that  was  pro- 
duced in  these  sections,  without  separators, 
could  be  crated  very  well;  it  is  true  that  there 
would  be  an  occasional  section  that  could  not 
be  crated,  and  it  required  considerable  time 
to  match  the  fat  sides  with  the  lean  ones. 

Some  went  still  further  and  used  a  section 
still  thinner;  and,  although  it  was  a  notice- 
able fact  that,  with  every  decrease  in  the 
thickness  of  the  section,  the  necessity  for 
the  use  of  separators  was  correspondingly 
lessened.  Such  thin  sections  were  not  consid- 
ered practical,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
too  light  in  weight,  the  bee-keeping  public 
choosing  to  pursue  the  phantom  of  the  one- 
pound  section  that  really  never  did  and  per- 
haps never  will  exist,  in  preference  to  pro- 
ducing a  thin  section  of  honey  to  sell  by  the 
piece  that  could  have  been  produced  without 
the  use  of  separators,  and  for  ever  do  away 
with  the  weighing 
of  sections.  For 
these  reasons  the 
demand  seemed  to 
settle  down  to  the 
4JXl^  section  to  be 
used  with  separa- 
tors. 

At  the  present 
time  there  seems 
to  be  a  demand  for 
a  section  that  is 
thinner  and  of  larg- 
er comb  surface, 
that  will  weigh, 
when  filled  with 
honey,  about  the 
same  as  the  4J 
thick  section.  The 
advantages  claim- 
ed for  such  a  sec- 
tion are  that  it  pre- 
sents a  larger  sur- 
face, and,  there- 
fore, appeals  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to 
the  pocketbook  of 
the  prospective  purchaser;  in  short,  it  is  a 
better  seller  because  it  looks  bigger  in  com- 
parison with  the  square  thick  section.  Ad- 
mitting that  this  is  true,  if  there  were  no  4^ 
square  sections  with  which  to  make  the  com- 
parison the  difference  would  not  be  noticed, 
therefore  the  argument  that  appeals  the 
strongest  to  the  producer  of  honey  in  favor 
of  the  thin  section  of  greater  comb  surface, 
is  the  fact  as  stated  by  Mr.  Morrison,  that,  if 
they  are  thin  enough,  no  separators  will  be 
required  to  produce  honey  with  combs  per- 
fectly straight  and  even.  I  consider  this  the 
best  argument  in  favor  of  the  thin  section 
that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  question  that  arises  at  this  time  is, 
"Are  separators  a  hindrance  to  the  bees?" 
While  it  is  claimed  upon  seemingly  good  au- 
thority that  as  many  pounds  of  honey  can  be 


This  illustration,  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
Strand  Magazi/ie,  shows  five  swarms  of  Apis  Tiidicu  hang- 
ing on  a  store  front  in  Kandy,  Ceylon.  This  seems  to  be 
a  favorite  spot  for  swarms,  as  they  come  regularly.  The 
swarms  shown  had  hung  for  two  months  when  the  photo 
was  secured. 


produced  with  separators  as  without  them, 
and  while  this  may  be  true  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent during  a  long  continuous  honey-flow, 
yet  there  is,  during  a  short  sharp  honey-flow, 
a  noticeable  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  bees 
to  build  comb  between  separators.  I  believe 
that  bee-keepers,  as  a  rule,  have  come  to  ac- 
cept the  use  of  separators  as  a  kind  of  nec- 
essary evil  that  we  are  obliged  to  tolerate  in 
order  to  have  our  combs  built  straight  and 
even.  Separators  are  an  expensive  luxury 
in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place, 
they  cost  money,  and  not  only  take  up  valu- 
able room  in  the  super,  and  valuable  time  to 
handle  them,  but  they  are  a  positive  hin- 
drance to  the  rapid  building  of  comb  by 
breaking  the  cluster  up  into  thin  slices,  for 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  bees  will  build 
combs  more  readily  when  they  can  cluster 
in  a  compact  body;  and  the  larger  the  cluster 
the  faster  will  the  comb  grow.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  fence  separator  a  better  filling  of  the 
sections  as  the  result  of  free  passage  for  the 
bees  through  the  fences  between  the  slots, 
and  also  that  the  woven-wire  separators  af- 
ford a  still  better 
means  of  passage 
for  the  bees,  and 
therefore  that  sec- 
tions of  honey  built 
between  these  sep- 
aratoi's  will  be  still 
better  filled  than 
will  those  that  are 
built  between  the 
fences.  Admitting 
that  this  is  true, 
which  we  can  not 
deny,  yet  does  not 
this  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  prove  that, 
without  any  sepa- 
rators at  all,  the 
sections  would  be 
still  better  filled? 
Even  admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argu 
ment,  that  just  as 
many  pounds  of 
honey  can  be  pro- 
duced with  sepa- 
rators as  without 
them,  if  straight  and  even  combs  of  honey 
can  be  secured  without  them,  what  excuse 
have  we  to  offer  for  their  use?  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating;  and  we  are 
interested  enough  in  this  matter  to  give  it  a 
thorough  trial  the  coming  season:  and  we 
have  decided  upon  the  4iX5fXl|  section, 
because  three  sections  of  this  size  will  just 
fill  one  of  our  brood-frames. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  show 
our  non-separator  super  which  takes  the  4J 
square  section  as  well  as  the  4jx5f,  and  it 
will  also  take  our  brood-frames  and  extract- 
ing-frames.  This  will  greatly  simplify  our 
utensils  for  honey-production,  since  every 
brood- chamber  is  also  a  section-super  as  well 
as  an  extracting-super,  and  our  brood-frames 
and  extracting- frames  are  also  section-frames. 
The  illustration  also  shows  a  brood-frame 
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holding  three  sections  4iX5f  Xlf,  and  also  a 
frame  holding  4  sections  4i  square  filled  with 
foundation  by  our  improved  method  which 
holds  the  foundation  always  in  the  center  of 
the  section,  regardless  of  whether  the  hive 
is  level  or  not,  and  at  the  same  time  insures 
a  perfect  section  of  honey  firmly  fastened  to 
the  wood  on  four  sides,  and  practically  free 
from  pop-holes  in  the  corners.  This  method 
of  perfectly  filling  the  sections  with  founda- 
tion will  greatly  aid  the  building  of  straight 
combs  without  the  use  of  separators. 

There  are  two  fences  on  each  ovitside  of 
the  sections,  affording  a  double  clustering- 
space  next  to  the  sides  of  the  su^jer.  This 
insures  a  better  filling  of  the  outside  sections. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 

[The  section  which  Mr.  Hand  proposes  was 
used  several  years  ago  by  the  late  J.  B. 
Hains,  of  Bedford,  Ohio,  who  seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  But 
a  tall  section  lying  on  its  side  will  have  one 
edge  of  the  comb  better  filled  than  the  other 
—  that  is,  the  section,  when  out  of  the  hive, 
is  stood  on  end. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  been  claiming  for  some 
time  back  that,  if  the  combs  were  thin 
enough,  separators  would  not  be  needed.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  in 
his  argument,  because  all  brood-combs 
(which  have  no  separators)  built  off  from 
full  or  half  sheets  of  foundation,  are  of  an 
even  thickness  if  spaced  no  wider  than  If 
inches  from  center  to  center. — Ed.] 


FEEDING  DRONES  TO  YOUNG  CHICK- 
ENS. 


BY  FRANKLIN  G.   FOX. 


Chickens  do  not  seem  to  have  naturally 
any  liking  for  bees  or  drones.  You  can 
dump  a  quart  of  dead  drones  from  a  trap 
among  a  fiock  of  fowls,  and  unless  they  have 
been  taught  to  like  them  they  will  simply 
gather  around  you  out  of  curiosity  and  view 
the  remains  of  Sir  Drone  without  sampling 
his  quality.  As  many  apiarists  also  keep 
poultry,  and  all  are  aware  that  a  chick,  to 
do  its  best  in  rapid  growth,  needs  some  sort 
of  animal  food,  either  in  the  form  of  worms, 
insects,  or  prepared  beef  scrap,  it  would  be 
a  material  saving  to  have  the  chick  educated 
to  eat  drones. 

This  subject  had  been  on  my  mind  for  sev- 
eral years;  and  two  years  ago,  while  carry- 
ing some  drone  comb  from  my  bee-yard, 
which  contained  drones  in  all  stages,  the 
thought  came  to  me,  "Why  not  give  the 
larvtB  to  the  chicks?"  No  sooner  thought 
of  than  tried;  so  to  the  brooder-house  I  went, 
where  there  were  about  a  hundred  chicks  a 
few  weeks  old,  mothered  by  a  brooder.  At 
first  I  picked  a  few  larv^  out  with  a  tooth- 
pick, and  soon  one  chick  grew  bold  enough 
to  sample  it.  Then  he  came  back  for  more. 
Soon  the  others  took  the  hint,  and  I  could 
no  longer  pick  them  out  fast  enough.  When 
the  larvas  were  all  gone  I  pared  the  heads 
and  cappings  off  the  comb  that  had  drones 


nearly  ready  to  emerge.  At  first  they  were 
rather  afraid  of  the  large  dark  fellows;  but 
finding  they  tasted  the  same  they  soon  pull- 
ed every  drone  out  of  his  cradle  and  devour- 
ed him. 

The  following  day  I  took  a  trap  filled  with 
drones  to  the  brooder-house,  and,  seating 
myself  on  the  floor,  I  began  to  open  the  trap. 
Of  course  the  chicks  were  expecting  a  treat, 
and  crowded  around  me  quite  curiously 
Then  I  pinched  a  few  drones  and  offered 
them  to  the  chicks.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  they  "caught  on,"  and  such 
a  screaming  of  delight  1  never  heard  among 
chicks  before.  Why,  they  climbed  all  over 
me  in  their  eagerness  to  get  the  drones,  and 
every  drone  that  had  his  head  through  the 
perforated  zinc  lost  it  in  a  twinkle.  I  just 
slid  back  the  trap-lid  and  the  chicks  caught, 
killed,  and  devoured  the  drones  as  fast  as 
they  could  crawl  out.  They  also  ate  the 
dead  drones,  with  as  much  relish.  Not  know- 
ing what  the  result  might  be  of  this  new  feed, 
no  more  drones  were  given  for  several  days; 
but  as  no  bad  effects  were  developed,  the 
feed  was  continued.  You  should  have  seen 
how  the  chicks  thrived  on  the  diet. 

As  the  poultry  can  not  range  my  apiary  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  would  have  been 
more  effective  drone-catchers  than  my  traps 
or  not.  These  same  chicks,  when  they  were 
put  on  free  range,  did  not  appear  to  molest 
the  honey-bees  as  they  gathered  nectar  from 
the  blossoms  through  which  the  poultry  rang- 
ed. 

The  secret  is  this:  Teach  your  little  chicks 
to  like  the  taste  of  drones  by  first  feeding 
them  in  the  larval  form,  then  gradually  lead 
the  chicks  on  till  they  eat  the  drones  that  are 
fully  developed.  After  this  you  can  feed 
them  alive  or  dead  as  you  prefer.  However, 
I  believe  the  former  method  is  more  humane. 

Erwinna,  Pa. 

[As  I  have  been  somewhat  in  the  chicken 
business,  the  above  article  was  turned  over 
to  me  for  my  opinion  of  it.  It  should  have 
been  used  some  time  ago,  but  it  was  mis- 
laid. It  will  come  in  all  right,  however,  for 
another  season. 

Huber  suggested,  when  he  handed  me  the 
article,  that,  although  this  plan  of  feeding 
animal  food  for  growing  chickens  may  be 
all  right,  he  thought  it  was  a  very  expensive 
diet.  No  doubt  that  is  true;  but  whenever 
there  are  drones  or  drone  brood  in  your 
hive  it  is  much  better  to  give  the  chickens 
the  benefit  of  it  than  to  throw  it  away  as  is 
often  done.  In  transferring  from  old  box 
hives  I  have  often  seen  great  quantities  of 
drone  bi"ood  thrown  out  to  rot  and  smell 
bad;  and  I  have  already  discovered  that 
they  make  excellent  chicken  feed.  Now, 
then,  do  not  be  in  haste  to  permit  useless 
drones  to  be  reared  in  your  apiary;  but  if 
you  do,  utilize  them  for  chickens  before  the 
drones  are  large  enough  to  fly.  This  re- 
minds me  of  what  an  old  deacon  said  to  one 
of  his  boys  when  he  found  they  had  been 
disobeying  orders  by  fishing  on  Sunday  and 
then  throwing  away  the  fish,  as  they  feared 
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his  wrath  if  they  brought  them  home.  He 
called  them  up  and  laid  down  the  law  thus: 
"Boys,  I  want  you  to  remember  that  it  is 
contrary  to  my  orders  to  go  fishing  on  Sun- 
day tinder  any  circumstances.'"  He  added, 
however,  but  without  quite  so  much  empha- 
sis, "  But  if  you  should  go  fishing,  and  catch 
any  fish,  by  all  means  bring  them  home." 
The  latter  part  of  the  order  would  rather  in- 
dicate that  the  old  deacon,  as  well  as  the 
boys,  was  fond  of  fish. — A.  I.  R.] 


BEGINNINGS  AND  FAILINGS  IN  BEE- 
KEEPING. 


Failure  Due  to  Not  Being  Posted;  a  Hint  to 
the  Would-be  Inventors  of  Hives  and  Ap- 
pliances; the  Importance  of  Good  Queens. 


BY  C.   W.  DAYTON. 


The  home-made  utensils  and  the  methods 
for  doing  the  work  the  majority  of  bee-keep- 
ers use  fall  behind  in  perfection  to  what  has 
been  attained  in  extractors,  engines,  founda- 
tion and  fasteners,  smokers,  knives,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years. 

1  might  mention,  for  example,  a  bee-keep- 
er who  uses  for  a  capping-box  a  five-gallon 
tin  can  after  having  the  top  removed  with  a 
can-opener.  He  has  handled  the  product  of 
75  to  300  colonies  thus  for  a  number  of  sea- 
sons. It  was  from  his  five-gallon  can  that  I 
obtained  the  idea  of  metal  to  scrape  the 
knife  on.  I  saw  that  his  knife  worked  bet- 
ter than  my  own  scraped  on  wood.  Anoth- 
er man  uses  a  hive  for  an  uncapping-box, 
and  lets  the  liquid  honey  drain  out  the  en- 
trance into  any  handy  receptacle.  Another 
merely  spreads  the  cappings  out  on  boards 
and  permits  the  bees  to  sip  them  dry,  while 
anottier  wheels  the  extractor  through  the 
apiary  and  stops  beside  the  hives  to  extract, 
letting  the  caps  fall  into  the  extractor  until 
the  honey  and  cappings  begin  to  interfere 
with  the  baskets,  when  it  is  emptied  out  into 
a  barrel. 

There  was  some  favorable  appearance 
somewhere  in  each  of  these  affairs  which  led 
to  their  adoption;  but  they  should  be  com- 
prised in  a  specially  devised  capping-box. 

Now  you  may  say  that  these  specimens  do 
not  represent  the  majority  of  bee-men.  But 
i  belive  they  represent  far  more  than  the 
majority.  It  is  often  estimated  that  not 
more  than  one  bee-keeper  in  ten  takes  a  bee- 
paper.  Ten  years  ago  I  knew  of  twelve  bee- 
men  in  a  certain  locality,  each  having  above 
50  colonies  of  bees,  and  yet  not  one  took  a 
bee-paper,  and  to-day  I  know  where  each 
one  is,  and  they  have  not  one  hive  of  bees 
all  together.  If  I  should  set  an  apiary  there 
now,  there  would  be  no  competition  except 
a  dairyman  who  has  kept  about  50  colonies 
for  15  or  more  years,  and  he  has  been  a  read- 
er of  the  bee-papers.  Nearly  all  of  the  twelve 
1  mention  sought  to  make  bee-keeping  a  spe- 
cialty, and  I  doubt  that  more  than  two  of 
them  ever  had  their  names  on  the  subscrip- 


tion-list of  any  bee-paper.  Had  they  read 
the  papers  they  would  have  known  how 
capping-boxes  ought  to  be  made,  and  their 
advantages  and  drawbacks,  wastes,  etc.,  and 
"taken  time  by  the  forelock  "  and  prepared 
the  box  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  had  it  in  wait- 
ing when  the  honey  season  arrived.  If  they 
do  not  get  the  books  and  papers,  and  read 
and  study  upon  such  things,  how  are  they  to 
know?  Can  we  expect  an  ignorant  man  to 
invent  a  whole  outfit  out  of  his  own  head  in 
one  year?  They  take  to  papers  more  readi- 
ly than  books;  but  that  does  them  but  little 
good,  since  they  learn  in  such  small  pieces, 
and  they  do  not  know  how  nor  where  to  at- 
tach them  together,  and  they  can  not  sort 
out  and  arrange  what  is  in  the  books,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  of  it  together  that  it 
would  require  experience  from  end  to  end 
of  the  actual  work  in  order  to  do  it. 

A  half-hour  or  less  snatched  from  the  noon 
hour,  or  while  resting  a  work-team,  or  a 
thousand  and  one  other  nicks  of  time  which 
occur  to  every  worker,  will  suflice  to  make 
one  master  of  any  trade  or  profession  there 
is  going  if  followed  out  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  Time,  that  commodity  so 
many  complain  of  having  too  much  of,  is  the 
principal  element,  as  it  enables  the  digestion 
of  his  reading  to  go  on  night  and  day.  The 
one  who  would  become  a  good  bee-keeper 
would  make  a  good  almost  any  thing,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  pei'severance  and  obstacle- 
climbing  which  train  the  nerves  and  strength- 
en the  sinews  to  any  attainment.  There  is 
no  real  short  way  except  by  chance. 

The  twelve  bee-men  failed  because  a  part 
of  their  management  was  left  to  chance. 
They  could  "drive"  a  good  bargain  in  buy- 
ing bees  or  supplies;  they  could  move  bees 
safely  from  one  place  to  another,  or  prepare 
honey-receptacles  in  the  requisite  order,  and 
they  possessed  abundant  strength  to  harvest 
the  crop;  but  all  these  did  not  bring  success. 
In  good  seasons  they  divided  the  colonies  to 
make  increase,  allowing  the  divided  colonies 

to  rear  their  queens  from  broody Then  when 

a  poor  season  followed,  these  brood  queens 
were  preserved  instead  of  taking  time  to  re- 
place them  with  new  queens  from  choice  stock, 
thus  retaining  the  poor  queens  until  the  sec- 
ond season.  Let  the  season  be  never  so  good, 
and  this  class  of  queens  seldom  build  a  colo- 
ny up  to  good  working  strength;  and  if  they 
are  helped  by  taking  brood  from  the  best 
colonies  the  brood  is  no  better  than  wasted, 
while  it  pulls  the  good  colonies  down  to  the 
level  of  the  poor.  In  a  poor  year,  colonies 
having  such  queens  are  not  worth  feeding. 
I  simply  let  them  starve  out  unless  I  am  able 
to  change  their  queen.  The  advantage  of 
specially  reared  queens  can  not  be  appreci- 
ated nor  realized  unless  the  good  and  poor 
are  seen  working  side  by  side. 

I  stated  that  the  cause  of  their  failure  in 
business  was  the  failure  to  rear  queens.  If 
they  had  studied  the  books  and  papers  they 
would  have  found  more  stress  laid  upon  the 
rearing  of  queens  than  upon  any  other  part 
of  the  management;  and  as  they  read  or  stu- 
died they  would  have  become  impressed  that 
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queen-rearing  was  paramount  to  every  other 
operation. 

Another  reason  for  their  failure  was  that 
they  did  not  start  right.  That  is  quite  evi- 
dent. They  made  no  calculations  on  start- 
ing until  they  felt  the  need  of  money.  Some 
people  never  think  to  plant  a  garden  until 
they  need  the  vegetables  on  their  table  or 
they  see  some  neighbor's  table  provided  with 
vegetables.  By  that  time  it  is  too  late  to 
plant,  and  before  another  year  their  enthusi- 
asm dies  out. 

The  first  move  in  making  a  start  in  any 
business  is  to  go  to  some  one  who  is  known 
to  have  been  successful,  and  learn  how  he 
learns — not  to  grasp  and  bring  away  what 
has  taken  him  years  to  accumulate.  We  are 
sure  to  come  away  empty-handed  His  suc- 
cess will  be  found  to  be  a  long  routine  of 
cares  and  attentions,  so  small,  indeed,  that 
the  beginner  is  almost  sure  to  overlook  or 
ignox'e  them.  The  advice  that  he  receives  is 
the  "same  old  story"  that  he  has  heard  all 
his  life — "study."  But  he  has  almost  for- 
gotten how  to  study,  or  has  acquired  an  idea 
that  study  is  merely  a  fad  for  old  fogies. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  darker  bees  of 
Italian  and  other  strains  will  store  more  hon- 
ey, and  in  better  shape,  in  the  combs  in  a 
good  flow  than  the  yellow  bees;  but  the  dark- 
colored  bees  will  starve  to  death  in  a  time 
of  scarcity  while  the  yellow  ones  are  getting 
a  fair  living,  thus  better  enabling  the  apiai'ist 
to  rear  queens  and  improve  stock  during 
poor  seasons,  and  have  young  vigorous  queens 
on  hand  when  a  good  season  finally  arrives. 

Chatsworth,  Cal. 


HOW  SWAR3IS  CHOOSE  A  LOCATION. 

A  Few  Incidents  to  Prove  that  Scouts  are 
Sent  out  after  the  Bees  are  Clustered. 


BY  G.  C.  GREINER. 


If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion of  all  experienced  bee-keepers  that  young 
swarms,  before  leaving  the  old  premises, 
send  out  scouts  in  search  of  a  suitable  place 
to  start  housekeeping  again.  1  have  always 
kept  a  number  of  decoy  hives  scattered  in 
and  near  my  apiary  to  catch  stray  swarms. 
The  result  has  been  quite  gratifying.  Almost 
every  year  I  have  had  one  or  two  such  swarms 
take  up  their  abode  in  one  of  these  hives,  and 
occasionally  one  of  my  own  swarms  would 
hive  itself  in  one  of  them.  My  experience 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  more  has 
established  the  "scout"  theory — a  settled 
question  in  my  mind;  but  not  until  this  past 
season  did  I  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
observation  along  this  line  that  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  positive  proof. 

The  condition  of  my  apiary  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  season  was  something  like 
this:  After  a  heavy  winter  loss,  which,  by 
the  way,  made  itself  conspicuous  after  the 
25th  of  March,  when  all  my  bees,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  brought  pollen  freely,  a  large 
share  of  my  outfit  consisted  of  depopulated 


hives  scattered  all  through  the  apiary.  As 
soon  as  any  colonies  were  discovered  miss- 
ing, their  hives  and  combs  were  thoroughly 
cleaned,  combs  containing  honey  of  any 
amount  sorted  out,  and  the  hives  with  the 
empty  combs  left  on  the  old  stands.  The  en- 
trances of  all  these  hives  were  left  open  full 
width,  and  in  walking  through  the  yard  a 
very  few  bees  could  be  noticed  going  very 
quietly  in  and  out  of  some  of  these  hives  at 
any  time.  In  the  forenoon  of  June  10th  I 
noticed  at  one  of  the  hive  an  uncommon  com- 
motion. A  dozen  or  two  of  bees  were  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  the  entrance  in  a  seemingly 
greatly  excited  state  of  mind.  Some  were  on 
the  sides  and  back  trying  every  joint  to  find 
an  entrance,  and  the  whole  affair  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  severe  case  of  robbing. 
At  first  I  mistrusted  that  some  of  my  bees 
had  found  overlooked  honey  that  caused 
them  to  make  this  display,  but  found,  on 
opening  the  hive,  that  that  was  not  the  case. 
Instead  I  noticed  another  dozen  or  two  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  combs  in  the  same 
excited  condition.  I  also  noticed,  what  af- 
terward proved  to  be  conclusive  evidence, 
that  all  the  bees  were  a  very  fair  type  of 
Italians,  not  one  black  one  among  them. 

As  I  was  quite  interested  in  their  queer  be- 
havior I  watched  them  all  the  afternoon  and 
forenoon  of  the  next  day.  without  seeing  any 
change  on  their  part.  About  two  o'clock,  while 
looking  at  them  again,  I  heard  in  a  souther- 
ly direction,  where,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
an  elm  grove  is  located,  a  faint  rumbling 
noise,  and  at  the  same  time  a  few  flying  bees 
made  their  appearance.  The  rumbling  as 
well  as  the  bees  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  I  was 
surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  bees.  After  cir- 
cling around  for  a  few  minutes  they  began 
to  thicken  over  the  hives  of  the  previous  ex- 
citement, and  soon  this  one  and  the  adjoin- 
ing ones  were  covered  with  bees.  As  they 
began  to  enter,  their  preference  seemed  to  be 
centered  on  that  particular  hive.  The  few 
that  had  entered  the  others  soon  left  again 
and  joined  the  multitude,  where,  almost  in- 
stantly, house-cleaning  was  made  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  swarm  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  type  as  the  bees  that  had  been  to  work 
at  the  hive  before  they  arrived — purely  mark- 
ed Italians. 

A  few  days  later,  June  1(5,  just  the  same 
incident  took  place,  with  the  exception  that 
the  scouts  were  black  bees,  and  that  the 
swarm  came  the  same  day  that  I  had  noticed 
them  investigating  another  hive.  They  ar- 
rived at  about  the  same  hour,  between  two 
and  three  o'clock.  The  swarm  as  well  as 
the  scouts  tallied  with  one  another.  They 
were  all  of  black  German  blood. 

It  may  begin  to  look  like  a  big  story  when 
I  say  that,  two  days  later,  a  third  swarm 
adoptefi  another  one  of  my  hives  for  its  home 
under  similar  circumstances.  Nevertheless, 
this  was  the  case,  and  I  have  to  stretch  it 
still  further.  A  fourth  one  came  to  me  the 
23d,  and  still  another  the  7th  of  July,  mak- 
ing all  in  all  five  swarms  that  availed  them- 
selVviS  of  my  hospitality  during  this  season 
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The  facts  which  I  have  gathered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  would  indicate  that,  as 
a  rule,  bees  cluster  before  they  send  out 
scouts;  or,  if  scouts  are  sent  out  before  they 
swarm,  they  cluster  before  they  leave  for 
their  new  home.  Although  some  of  my  own 
bees  took  possession  of  an  empty  hive  direct- 
ly before  clustering,  my  observations  during 
this  campaign  seem  to  oppose  our  accepting 
it  as  a  rule.  All  five  swarms  arrived  here 
in  the  afternoon  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  after  they  had  plenty  of  time  after 
swarming  to  cluster,  send  out  scouts,  and 
wait  for  their  return  before  leaving,  while 
all  my  own  young  swarms  issued  in  the  fore- 
noon. The  latter  all  clustered  in  the  usual 
way,  waiting  for  me  to  provide  homes  when 
they  all  had  the  same  chance  to  help  them- 
selves to  any  of  my  empty  hives  as  the  stray 
swarms.  If  scouts  had  been  in  search  of  a 
home  before  swarming,  why  did  my  swarms, 
or  some  of  them  at  least,  not  hive  themselves? 
This  would  show  that  sending  out  scouts 
is  a  matter  of  compulsion.  If  bees  are  neg- 
lected by  their  master,  and  left  hanging  in  a 
tree  indefinitely,  they  have  no  alternative 
but  to  provide  a  home  of  their  own.  Then 
is  the  time  when  they  make  use  of  the  scout- 
ing gang;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  a 
suitable  place,  and  have  communicated  the 
news  to  the  clustering  swarm,  away  they 
go,  and  no  common  means  will  stop  them. 

Sometimes  I  had  swarms  leave  for  parts 
unknown  after  clustering,  when  I  was  a  lit- 
tle too  slow  in  getting  ready  to  hive  them. 
In  such  a  case  scouts  might  have  been  out 
before  swarming,  or  else  they  ran  across 
something  suitable  in  short  order;  but  the 
swarm  clusters  before  leaving,  just  the  same. 
As  an  exception  it  may  stated,  and  I  had 
a  little  experience  in  that  direction  too,  that 
young  swarms  "light  right  out"  without 
stopping  to  cluster.  Then,  of  course,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  a  probability  that  scouts 
had  been  successful  in  finding  and  prepar- 
ing a  home  before  the  swarm  issued. 

There  is  still  another  case  in  this  connec- 
tion that  might  be  mentioned.  Once  in  a 
great  while  a  swarm,  after  being  hived  in 
the  customary  way,  and  remaining  seeming- 
ly contented  for  a  day  or  two,  will  uncere- 
moniously leave  for  other  quarters.  If  their 
scouts  had  been  sent  out  when  the  swarm 
first  clustered,  they  would  have  been  on  an 
exploring  expedition  a  long  time — too  long 
to  make  it  seem  probable.  Besides,  tracing  the 
swarm  to  iis  new  location,  which  may  be  some 
distance  from  the  old  clustering-place,  might 
cause  them  some  trouble.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that,  during  their  brief  stay 
in  their  new  home,  they  became  discontent- 
ed for  one  reason  or  another;  and,  to  gratify 
their  notion,  scouts  had  secured  a  place  more 
to  their  liking.  That  they  knew  where  they 
were  going  when  leaving,  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable conclusion*f rom  the  fact  that  I  have 
followed  them  directly  to  a  hollow  tree. 

The  number  of  bees  that  are  detailed  for 
scout  duty  by  the  swarm,  I  have  found  to 
range  from  fifty  to  seventy-five,  with  every 
one  of  my  first  three  swarms.     If  other  gangs 


are  employed  at  the  same  time  in  diiferent 
places,  the  above  numbers  would  be  increas- 
ed accordingly.  I  can  not  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  other  two,  as  I  was  not  pres- 
ent when  they  made  their  display,  but  found 
them  in  proper  working  order  at  night. 
La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

[YovT  have  raised  a  rather  interesting  ques- 
tion, and  given  us  some  data  that  help  to 
throw  light  on  it.  It  seems  to  have  been 
tacitly  implied  that  the  bees  cluster  before 
going  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  old  home 
with  a  view  of  sending  out  scouts;  but  so  far 
as  we  can  recall,  no  definite  data  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  proposition.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others;  and  while 
it  may  have  no  practical  bearing  at  first 
sight,  it  might  lead  to  some  important  re- 
sults.— Ed.] 


FEEDING  FOR  WINTER  STORES. 


How  Much  Syrup  is  Consumed  by  the  Bees 
During  the  Process?  an  Interesting  and 
Suggestive  Experiment. 


BY  O.  S.  REXFORD. 


Friday  evening,  Oct.  4,  I  set  a  colony  of 
bees  on  scales,  weighed  them  carefully,  and 
then  fed  them  8  lbs.  of  granulaled  sugar  dis- 
solved in  7  lbs.  of  water.  I  fed  in  a  Miller 
feeder.  The  feed  was  all  taken  in  24  hours 
The  shrinkage  in  weight  went  on  rapidly  for 
about  two  days,  and  then  slowly  for  several 
days  till  finally,  Oct.  13,  hive  and  bees  weighed 
only  4  lbs.  more  than  before  I  fed. 

There  was  a  young  queen  in  the  hive,  but 
brood-rearing  had  stopped  several  days  be- 
fore, and  there  was  no  brood  except  what 
had  advanced  beyond  the  feeding  stage.  I 
looked  over  the  frames  yesterday,  but  saw 
no  eggs  or  young  brood. 

If  this  were  the  only  experiment  I  had 
ever  made  I  should  notlMjnsider  it  important 
enough  to  publish;  but  I  have  made  many  in 
the  last  15  oi  18  years,  and  always  with  sim- 
ilar results,  all  seeming  to  show  that  bees  do 
consume  a  large  per  cent  of  sugar  as  honey 
fed  them  for  winter  use,  or  to  store  in  sec- 
tions— in  this  trial,  60  per  cent — when  I  know 
that,  if  not  fed,  one  pound  would  have  been 
suflicient  for  the  whole  month  of  October. 

Just  here  I  am  reminded  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  bee-keepers  of  note.  These 
experiments  given  in  Gleanings,  by  Adrian 
Getaz,  page  532,  1905,  seem  to  show  that  in 
feeding  back  for  winter  stores,  or  any  other 
purpose,  we  must  allow  for  a  consumption 
of  about  1|  lbs.  per  day  during  the  time  they 
are  kept  active  storing  and  sealing;  and  if  a 
small  amount  only  is  fed,  say  5  to  10  lbs., 
probably  60  per  cent  or  more  will  be  con- 
sumed. 

This  is  rather  discouraging  to  those  of  us 
who  have  colonies  needing  8  or  10  lbs.  more 
winter  stores. 

Winsted,  Ct. 

[There  have  been  numerous  reports  show- 
ing that,  in  feeding  back,  a  large  part  of  the 
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stores  are  actually  consumed  by  the  bees.  It 
appears  that,  during  a  period  of  plenty,  bees 
will  consume  more  than  at  other  times;  and 
it  is  possible  that,  in  feeding  bees  in  the  fall, 
there  is  considerable  loss;  but  we  hardly 
think  it  is  as  large  as  your  figures  show,  as 
there  must  have  been  other  conditions  to  ac- 
count for  so  great  a  waste.  We  should  be 
glad  to  get  reports  from  those  who  have  con- 
ducted experiments  along  this  line. — Ed.] 


ing  directly  into  the  entrance.  This  should 
be  especially  used  in  the  case  of  all  hives 
with  the  entrani^es  facing  the  north,  or  to- 
ward any  direction  where  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  strong,  cold,  piercing  wind.— Eu.] 


COLONIES   WINTERED    OUT   OF    DOORS   WITH 
THE   ENTRANCES    ENTIRELY   CLOSED. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  what  J.  E.  Hand 
and  others  have  said  about  the  effect  of 
moisture,  small  entrances,  and  ventilation 
upon  colonies  wintered  upon  the  summer 
stands. 

I  wintered  two  colonies  outdoors  with  en- 
trances iXf.  The  brood-nest  was  smaller 
than  in  an  eight  frame  Dovetailed  hive,  and 
was  especially  prepared  to  keep  out  cold. 
The  covers  and  bottom-boards  were  double 
and  packed.  These  colonies  came  through 
the  winter  in  perfect  condition. 

Wishing  to  test  the  matter  still  further, 
last  winter  I  entirely  closed  the  entrance  to 
two  colonies  in  the  same  quarters  and  kept 
them  closed  except  when  weather  moderated 
to  a  point  above  freezing  in  the  shade,  which 
happened  once  in  about  three  weeks.  These 
colonies  were  all  right  through  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  swarmed  two  weeks  before 
my  other  colonies  that  were  wintered  in  or- 
dinary ways.  Even  with  the  entrances  closed 
there  was  no  injurious  moisture  at  any  time 
last  winter  or  the  winter  before,  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  there  ever  would  be  if  the  hives 
were  packed  so  that  no  moisture  could  con- 
dense on  the  cover,  and  little  or  none  on  the 
sides  and  ends.  O.  S.  Rexford. 

Umsted,  Conn.,  Sept.  20. 

[It  is  important  to  have  the  entrances  to 
outdoor-wintered  colonies  contracted  down 
to  a  small  space;  but  JXI  is  too  small  unless 
it  be  kept  clear,  for  dead  bees  would  accu- 
mulate, closing  it  entirely.  While  you  were 
successful  in  wintering  two  colonies  with  en- 
trances entirely  closed,  we  would  advise  you 
not  to  repeat  the  experiment  again  on  too 
large  a  scale.  Reports  have  shown  that  an 
entirely  closed  entrance  is  pretty  sure  to  re- 
sult in  the  death  of  the  colony.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course.  Better  leave  the  en- 
trance i  to  3  or  4  inches,  and  then  put  a  sort 
of  storm-door  up  against  it,  or  a  lean-to 
board,  a  la  Doolittle,  to  shut  out  the  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  th       r  from  blow- 


THE     CHAPMAN    HONEY-PLANT    OF    TWENTY 
YEARS    AGO. 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  just  been  reading  Glean- 
ings of  1886,  and  find  many  references  to  the 
Chapman  honey-plant.  Can  you  spare  space 
in  Gleanings  to  tell  us  about  it  now?  Was 
it  a  success?  Does  Mr.  C.  raise  it  now?  Did 
many  bee-men  take  it  up?  Did  it  succeed  in 
Ohio?  Does  it  have  to  be  cut  back  in  order 
to  bloom  the  third  year?  I  have  raised  it  for 
several  years  in  my  flower-garden,  but  mine 
rarely  bloom  the  third  year.  W.  S. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  July  1. 

[Friend  S.,  the  Chapman  honey-plant,  like 
many  other  plants  that  bear  honey  in  large 
quantities,  was  a  success— that  is,  to  this  ex- 
tent: If  we  could  afford  to  raise  any  honey- 
plant  for  honey  alone  this  would  probably  be 
one  of  the  best;  but  it  would  take  as  much 
land,  labor,  and  manure  to  raise  an  acre  of 
the  Chapman  plant  as  it  would  to  raise  an 
acre  of  corn;  and  the  corn,  especially  at  the 
present  price,  would  be  worth  much  more 
money.  A  good  many  bee-men  raise  small 
patches  of  the  Chapman  plant,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  succeeds  everywhere.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  profitable  more  than 
two  years.  It  might  yield  some  the  third 
year  as  you  suggest.  In  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove a  honey  locality  by  growing  plants  we 
shall  have  to  confine  our  labox's  to  plants 
like  buckwheat,  rape,  and  the  clovers,  that 
have  a  market  value  aside  from  honey  — 
A.  I.  R]  

BEE-TREE  HUNTING  GREAT  SPORT. 

When  I  read  the  article  in  the  March  1st 
issue,  page  323,  by  Mr.  John  R.  Lockard, 
entitled  "Bee-tree  Hunting,"  it  made  me 
want  to  write  to  Gleanings.  Though  I  have 
fished  and  hunted  and  had  all  other  kinds  of 
sport,  yet  to  me  there  is  no  pleasure  more 
interesting  than  bee-hunting.  There  is  some- 
thing in  it  which  induces  me  to  try  again 
and  again,  although  I  do  not  have  success 
the  first  time.  When  one  can  get  away 
from  work,  with  a  bee-box  under  his  arm, 
he  ought  to  feel  thankful  then,  if  at  no  other 
time,  that  he  is  alive  and  can  enjoy  life  and 
its  pleasures.  M.  L.  Mitchell. 

Granby,  Quebec. 


TWO  queens  in  one  hive. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  should  not  be  too  enthusi- 
astic about  his  two  queens  in  one  hive,  nor 
so  sure  that  laying  queens  will  not  fight.  I 
have  known  a  good  many  instances  where 
there  were  two  thrifty  young  queens  in  the 
hive  with  excluder  between  the  two  stories; 
and  although  every  thing  went  well  for  a 
while  until  the  hive  became  well  filled  with 
brood,  or  until  the  honey-flow  ceased,  one  of 
the  queens  would  then  be  missing.     It  is  not 
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true  that  queens  will  not  fight  after  being 
fertilized.  I  have  tried  many  times  putting 
from  two  to  six  in  a  cage;  and  in  nearly  eve- 
ry instance  where  the  queens  were  thrifty 
and  vigorous  they  would  fight  until  there 
was  but  one  living.  When  queens  are  heavy 
with  eggs  they  usually  do  not  quarrel  imme- 
diately after  being  caged;  but  they  won't  be 
so  friendly  after  being  caged  for  some  time. 
I  would  no  more  risk  sending  two  queens  in 
one  cage,  or  keeping  them  together,  than  to 
keep  two  fully  matured  male  hogs  in  the 
same  pen;  yet  there  are  quite  a  few  cases  on 
record  where  they  behaved  very  nicely. 
Deer  Plain,  111.  F.  X.  Arnold. 


SHIPPING-CASES   WITH   SLIDING    COVERS. 

In  handling  shipping-cases  of  sections  for 
sale  I  find  the  cover  as  at  present  made  very 
unsatisfactory,  slipping  out  of  place  unless 
nailed  after  selling  every  single  section;  and 
for  my  own  personal  use  I  took  two  pieces 


and  nailed  on  the  front  and  back,  each  hav- 
ing a  ship-lap  as  shown.  Then  the  middle 
piece  is  shiplapped,  and  slides  to  and  fro, 
forming  a  tight  cover  that  holds  in  place 
however  much  the  case  is  moved  about. 

Although  I  do  not  use  a  wedge  in  my 
cases,  I  found  some  difiiculty  in  removing 
the  first  section,  but  overcame  that  by  put- 
ting a  thick  piece  of  cartridge  paper  around 
one  section,  with  the  ends  upward  long 
enough  to  catch  hold  of,  and  lift  the  section 
out.  Directions  could  be  printed  on  this  pa- 
per. The  diiSculty  might  be  overcome  by 
letting  the  cover  run  from  front  to  back  in- 
stead of  from  end  to  end.  Then  the  wedge 
could  be  removed  easily;  but  the  piece  of  pa- 
per for  lifting  out  the  first  section,  1  think, 
should  still  be  used.  H.  Fixz  Hart. 

Wetumpka,  Ala.,  April  1. 

[Your  suggestion  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cover  of  the  shipping-case  is  a 
most  excellent  one,  and  the  supply-manufac- 
turers are  urged  to  adopt  the  idea.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
retailer,  wholesaler,  and  producer.  The  oth- 
er idea  of  using  a  paper  pull  to  remove  the 
first  section  is  also  excellent.  It  might  be 
well  to  get  up  a  special  "pull"  with  suitable 
printed  matter  on  it,  and  make  it  an  article 
of  general  sale. — Ed.] 


SWARMING  EASILY  PREVENTED   IN   COLONIES 
RUN  FOR  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

As  my  home  is  in  the  country  and  I  am 
engaged  in  the  city,  I  have  to  be  away  all 
day;  so  the  plan  I  have  adopted  is  to  try  to 
prevent  swarming  by  putting  on  queen-ex- 
cluders, and  put  on  another  hive  with  full 
combs  just  like  the  brood-chamber;  and  when 
that  one  gets  nearly  full  I  raise  that  up  and 
put  another  underneath.  When  I  get  two 
or  three  about  full  I  try  to  get  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  put  on  some  Porter  es- 
capes, and  after  supper  they  are  ready  to 
come  off  with  scarcely  a  bee  in  them. 

After  the  honey  has  been  extracted,  the 
frames  are  pat  back  in  the  hive-body  and 
taken  to  the  stand  whence  they  came,  and, 
carefully  taking  off  the  escape,  I  stand  the 
hive  on  top. 

When  I  commenced  to  keep  a  few  bees  my 
only  object  was  to  have  a  little  honey  for 
my  family;  but  as  they  do  not  need  it  all  I 
have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  all  surplus 
at  a  good  price.  Frank  Wanstall. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


BEES    WORKING    ON    ALFALFA    IN    INDIANA. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that 
bees  do  not  work  on  alfalfa  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi: but  last  week  I  saw  them  on  a  field 
of  alfalfa,  as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate, 
about  ten  bees  per  square  rod.  Bees  were 
working  on  sweet  clover,  alsike,  and  white 
clover  the  same  day.  The  weather  had  been 
so  wet  that  the  farmer  could  not  cut  this  al- 
falfa, and  he  said  it  should  have  been  cut  ten 
days  before.  George  S.  Demuth. 

Peru,  Ind. 

[It  has  been  stated  that  bees  do  not  work 
on  alfalfa  east  of  the  Mississippi;  and  while 
this  is  generally  true  we  have  had  one  re- 
port from  Pennsylvania,  and  one  from  an- 
oiher  of  the  Eastern  States,  showing  that 
there  are  times  when  the  bees  may  be  found 
on  the  plant;  but  the  instances  of  this  kind 
are  comparatively  rare.  Alfalfa  generally 
does  not  seem  to  yield  honey  unless  it  grows 
in  the  arid  or  semi-arid  regions.  Where  the 
ground  is  irrigated  it  does  the  best.  In  por- 
tions of  Nebraska,  where  there  is  enough  of 
moisture  to  make  the  plant  grow,  some  nec- 
tar is  yielded,  but  in  the  East,  where  there 
are  frequent  rains,  the  alfalfa  seldom  yields 
any  honey.  The  roots  of  the  plant  seem  to 
require  a  good  soaking,  and  then  a  dry  spell 
to  yield  nectar. — Ed.] 


GLASS  QUEEN-CELL-FORMING   STICKS. 

T*he  other  day  I  could  not  find  my  cell- 
forming  stick.  In  looking  about  for  some- 
thing to  make  one  of,  my  eyes  rested  on  a 
glass  stopper  of  about  the  right  size.  1  put 
it  to  use,  and  now  I  want  no  more  sticks  in 
mine.  I  can  make  a  third  more  cell-cups, 
and  make  them  better  with  the  glass.  The 
cell  cups  slip  off  much  easier. 

Mangas,  Cuba.  C.  F.  Hochstein. 
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Righteousness  exaltetli  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  peoi^le. — Prov.  14:34. 

J.  have  several  times  expressed  my  admi- 
ration for  Hon.  J.  Frank  Hanly,  Governor  of 
Indiana.  1  heard  him  speak  first  at  the  Na- 
tional Anti-saloon  League  convention  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  a  year  later  at  Columbus, 
O.,  and  also  at  our  Chautauqua  convention 
at  Chippewa  Lake,  in  our  own  county.  I 
think  I  remarked  to  a  friend  after  hearing 
his  first  speech  that  1  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Hanly  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  every  time  I  have  heard  him 
since  then  I  have  felt  more  impressed  that 
he  was  just  the  man  we  want  for  our  chief 
magistrate.  When  I  expressed  my  views  to 
Dr.  Howard  Russell  he  said  he  had  faith  to 
believe  the  time  would  come  when  the  people 
would  elect  such  a  man  as  President  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  large  class  of  people — 
yes.  Christian  people  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel — who  think  it  is  not  best  to  come  right 
out  into  the  open,  even  in  regard  to  the  liq- 
uor-traffic; but,  may  the  Lord  be  praised,  we 
are  just  lately  finding  governors  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  their  convictions  right  out, 
without  fearing  that  they  may  lose  the  votes 
of  the  liquor  party.  And  may  the  Lord  be 
praised  again,  that  these  men  do  not  seem  to 
be  losing  any  votes — at  least  not  on  the  whole. 
The  men  who  have  broken  away,  and  who 
have  come  out  fearlessly  for  their  convictions 
of  right  and  wi'ong,  seem  to  be  just  now  the 
particul.Hr  favorites  of  the  people. 

Now,  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  from 
the  papers  that  have  been  sent  me  that  any- 
body else  feels  very  strongly  just  as  I  do 
about  Governor  Hanly.  Very  likely  our 
great  politicians  would  smile  at  my  sugges- 
tions if  they  deign  to  notice  me  at  all.  Our 
political  giants,  or  at  least  those  who  thought 
themselves  giants  a  while  ago,  are  beginning 
to  recognize  that  there  are  Davids  in  the  camp; 
and  who  knows  but  God  may,  in  his  infi- 
nite wisdom,  see  fit  to  make  use  of  the  little 
pebble  that  I  have  thrown  out  in  the  way  of 
a  suggestion,  even  as  he  blessed  the  young 
shepherd  David  when  he  took  a  pebble  out 
of  the  brook,  and  with  the  simple  shepherd's 
sling  (I  might  almost  say  a  boy's  plaything) 
brought  down  the  great  giant  who  was  de- 
fying God's  army?  These  political  giants  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking  laughed,  and  in- 
dulged in  great  glee  over  the  matter  when 
the  Anti-saloon  League  was  started;  but  now 
see  what  havoc  it  is  making  throughout  our 
land.  If  you  do  not  know  Governor  Hanly 
you  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  man  by  reading 
a  portion  of  one  of  his  speeches  to  a  body  of 
ministers  in  Chicago.  I  wish  our  space  would 
permit   me  to  give  the  whole  of  that  great 


talk;  but  I  will  clip  only  a  part  of  it  from  an 
issue  of  the  Home  Herald.  See  if  you  do 
not  think  as  I  do  after  you  have  read  it. 

The  domain  to  be  fought  for  is  this  republic— its 
manhood,  its  womanhood,  its  childhood,  its  institu- 
tions, its  institutions  founded  with  tears  and  sacri- 
fice; institutions  loved  by  the  fathers  and  revered  by 
the  sons;  institutions  for  which  men  have  died,  fond- 
ly dreaming  they  were  dying  to  perpetuate  them  to 
the  last  generation;  but  the  trophy  to  be  struggled 
for  is  the  stainless  flag,  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  foe  is  the  organized  liquor-trafflc  of  America. 
It  is  an  enemy  worth  while.  It  has  great  wealth.  It 
is  resourceful.  It  touches  the  financial  interests  of 
many  men.  It  is  desperate.  It  observes  no  law,  hu- 
man or  divine.  It  violates  legislative  enactments. 
The  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are  to  it  a  meaningless 
jingle  of  idle  words.  Its  banner  is  a  black  flag.  It  is 
an  outlaw.  Its  god  is  mammon.  It  has  no  religion 
but  the  greed  of  gain— no  love,  no  pity.  It  debauches 
the  best  citizenship  of  town  and  country.  For  money 
it  spoils  the  finest  of  womanhood.  It  invades  the 
family  circle,  overturns  the  house,  and  breaks  asun- 
der the  dearest  ties  that  Heaven  ever  made.  The 
Christian  church  of  America  must  meet  it  or  run 
away.  But  it  will  not  run  away.  It  must  stay  and  it 
must  fight,  and  it  will  stay;  it  will  stay,  and  it  will 
fight,  not  ''The  but  a  hundred  battles.  Hear  me!  If  it 
fights  it  will  need  men  —  men  of  moral  fiber,  of  sound 
judgment,  and  of  inflexible  purpose  —  men  whom  the 
lust  of  office  will  not  kill— men  who  have  honor— men 
who  will  not  lie.  The  church  can  win,  but  it  must 
collect  and  organize  its  forces,  and  bring  to  bear  eve- 
ry influence  it  possesses;  and  these  must  be  wisely 
directed— patience  must  be  exercised.  The  church 
must  be  persistent.  The  field  is  too  wide  and  too 
well  defended  to  be  captured  by  a  single  charge.  It 
can  be  won  only  a  little  at  a  time.  There  are  citadels 
that  can  not  be  carried  by  storm  at  all;  and  because 
these  strongholds  can  not  be  taken  by  assault,  the 
church  must  not  refuse  to  take  and  hold  every  point 
of  vantage  it  may  acquire.  Every  inch  of  ground  is 
worth  while  in  this  contest.  Territory  won  must  be 
garrisoned  and  held.  The  church  must  educate.  It 
must  create  and  keep  alive  public  sentiment.  It  must 
lay  bare  the  economic  waste  and  weakness  of  the 
traffic-  its  harm  to  the  public,  its  injury  to  industry 
and  enterprise;  its  awful  strain  on  every  vital  force  of 
the  nation,  while  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  traf- 
fic must  be  the  goal  toward  which  it  struggles.  It 
must  not  refuse  to  regulate  and  restrict  and  control ; 
for  every  restriction,  every  successful  effort  for  con- 
trol, means  added  strength  and  new  adherents.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  seen  so  much  of  its  economic 
waste,  so  much  of  broken-down  manhood,  so  much 
heartache  of  the  child,  and  the  ruin  that  the  traffic 
entails  upon  the  home  and  commonwealth,  that  I  am 
prepared  to  strike  it  anywhere  and  everywhere  when 
an  opportunity  presents,  in  public  or  in  private  life. 
For  three  years  I  have  witnessed  an  unending  proces- 
sion of  women,  mothers,  daughters,  and  wives,  com- 
ing with  broken  hearts  and  in  tears  to  the  executive 
chamber  to  plead  for  clemency  for  loved  ones  who 
have  transgressed  the  law,  and  whose  liberty  the 
State  has  taken  away.  I  have  read  hundreds  of  crim- 
inal records  in  my  hotel,  in  my  home,  in  the  executive 
office,  and  in  railway  trains  ;  and  in  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  cases  the  cause  can  be  traced  to  the  exces- 
sive use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  I  was  opposed  to 
the  traffic  before  I  took  the  oath  of  office  ;  but  after 
three  years  of  close  observation  of  the  fruits  of  the 
traffic  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  all  I  have,  all  I  am, 
is  ready  for  the  task  that  lies  before  me.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  unqualified  approval  to  any  measure 
looking  to  the  further  restriction  of  the  traffic,  which 
I  believe  to  be  within  constitutional  limitations.  It 
was  this  feeling  tha.t  impelled  me  last  week,  in  a  pub- 
lic address  in  Indiana,  to  pledge  my  influence  and 
whatever  ability  I  may  have  to  secure  an  enactment 
of  a  remonstrance  law  that  will  make  the  city  and  the 
county  the  unit  of  remonstrance.  It  was  this  that 
impelled  me  to  say  in  an  address  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
not  long  ago,  that  whatever  influence  and  ability  I 
could  spare  to  them  would  be  given  in  their  contest  in 
Ohio  for  a  county  local-option  law,  and  it  is  that 
which  impels  me  here  and  now  to  make  the  same 
promise  to  you.  The  principles  involved  in  the  right 
of  remonstrance  by  the  voters  of  a  township  and  city 
ward  are  entirely  sound.  Tne  principle  is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  institutions.  This, 
we  know,  is  the  people's  government—"  a  government 
by  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

And  there  is  no  more  certain  right  of  a  free  people 
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than  this,  that  they  have  a  right  to  dr'vj  t'.is  rvil 
from  their  midst,  and  say  for  themseiV'^s  »•  'fler 
they  will  continue  to  bear  tl^'s  wa  ". .  .'  tl  s  .nit  to 
the  injury  to  society  and  pu'i^.o  iaicr'-^--  d  toler- 
ate the  increase  of  crime.  That,  I  u.ifl-'i  lake  to  say, 
is  fundamentally  right  in  a  free  gov  r  ment.  In  this 
contest  let  us  not  base  our  campai  n  for  restrictive  or 
prohibitive  measures  upon  tuojghtless  fanaticism, 
but  upon  the  duty  of  the  strong-  to  forego  their  own 
personal  liberty  in  this  regard  as  they  daily  forego  it 
in  their  lines  of  conduct  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak,  and,  indirectly,  for  the  protection  of  society 
and  tnemselves  from  the  countless  crimes  of  drunk- 
enness. It  is  sometimes  said  that  personal  liberty  is 
involved;  but  it  is  no  more  involved  than  it  is  when 
you  say  to  a  man  in  a  populous  city  that  he  may  not 
drive  his  vehicle  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  on  a  pub- 
lic street ;  no  more  than  when  you  say  to  a  man  in  a 
populous  city,  "  You  must  keep  your  back  yard  clean 
for  sanitary  reasons ; "  no  more  than  it  is  when  you 
say  to  men  every  day  that  they  may  not  do  this  or 
that  because  it  affects  the  public  welfare.  My  liberty 
ends  everywhere  and  any  time  it  touches  the  welfare 
and  liberty  of  others.  There  are  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  liberty  and 
license.  License  is  not  liberty  at  its  very  best.  It  is 
the  liberty  of  the  assassin,  the  liberty  of  a  land  where 
might  makes  right— where  he  takes  and  holds  who 
can  Our  fathers  died  to  find  no  such  liberty  as  that. 
They  wanted  to  establish  liberty,  but  it  was  found  in 
having  its  limitations  in  the  welfare  of  others.  So,  if 
the  church  can  organize  and  unite  its  membership, 
and  can  inspire  it  with  a  common  and  harmonious 
purpose,  and  give  it  practical  and  sane  leadership, 
the  days  will  be  too  few  in  which  to  number  its  victo- 
ries. And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  the 
sanest,  wisest,  most  practical  leadership  the  temper- 
ance sentiment  has  in  America  to-day  is  the  Anti-sa- 
loon League.  It  appeals  to  every  man  who  believes 
in  the  truth  involved,  without  regard  to  his  church  or 
party.  A  question  as  broad  as  this  requires  a  leader- 
ship broad  enough  to  appeal  to  all  men  everywhere. 
There  is  much  in  present  conditions  throughout  the 
country  to  justify  confidence  and  to  inspire  to  renew- 
ed effort.  The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  a  mar- 
velous change  in  public  sentiment— a  change  so  great 
and  so  general  as  to  amount  to  the  moral  uprising  of 
the  Christian  people.  You  know  the  sublimest  thing 
among  men  is  the  moral  uprising  of  a  great  nation. 
There  is  nothing  else  so  inspiring,  so  majestic,  so  po- 
tential in  its  effect  upon  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race  as  the  moral  uprising  of  a  mighty  nation.  A 
movement  seems  to  be  in  progress,  nation-wide.  The 
wave  of  sentiment  which  marks  its  progress  will 
probably  recede;  but  I  pray  God  it  will  never  again 
reach  the  level  of  old  age.  Four  States— Maine,  Kan- 
sas, South  Dakota,  and  Georgia  —  now  have  prohibi- 
tion; and  Oklahoma,  the  new  star  that  has  crept  into 
this  field  out  yonder,  will  be  more  effulgent  in  its  glo- 
ry because  it,  too.  reflects  the  sentiment  of  a  State 
without  legalized  liquor-trafQc.  The  governors  of 
both  Kansas  and  Maine,  who  are  enforcing  the  inhi- 
bition clause  in  the  constitution,  have  been  reelected. 
They  have  made  substantial  progress.  Ninety-two 
counties  in  Kentucky,  out  of  119.  inhibit  the  traffic. 
In  Tennessee  it  is  permitted  in  only  three  cities- 
Chattanooga,  Memphis,  and  Nashville.  Illinois  now 
promises  much  for  the  coming  year;  and  it  is  up  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Christian  church  of  Illinois  to  make 
good  the  promise.  In  Indiana,  723  townships  out  of  a 
total  of  1116  have  excluded  it.  Ther£  are  in  Indiana 
but  393  townships  in  which  it  is  permitted;  1,300,000 
people  in  Indiana  now  live  in  inhibited  territorj ;  and 
we  have,  through  the  amendment  made  two  years  ago 
to  the  remonstrance  law,  prevented  the  establishment 
of  more  than  900  saloons— enough,  allowing  20  feet  to 
e9,ch  room,  to  line  a  street  four  miles  long.  When  you 
think  of  that  you  begin  to  measure  the  power  for 
good  this  law  has  been  to  the  people  in  Indiana.  The 
temperance  cause  will  first  be  won  in  rural  districts. 
Then  the  traffic  intrenched  in  the  cities  will  make  its 
•last  desperate  stand.  And  we  must  look  to  the  church 
with  its  immense  power  and  influence,  its  immeasur- 
able potentialities,  for  aid  in  this  last  great  battle  in 
the  cities  of  America. 


thought  of  the  age,  which  has  come  to  recognize  that 
there  is  no  money  which  flows  into  the  coffers  of  the 
state  so  expensive  as  that  which  comes  from  liquor 
licenses. 


What  do  you  thihk  of  the  following,  which 
comes  from  the  Washington  Herald'^  Is  it 
not  about  right? 

NO  TAX  COSTS  THE  STATE  LIKE  LIQUOR  TAX. 

In  its  astounding  growth  of  prohitition  sentiment, 
the  South  is  in  harmony  with  the  most  progressive 


"THE  BEST  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD." 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  the  following 
letter: 

Mr.  A.  I.  i?oo<.'— Inclosed  you  will  find  the  program 
of  a  horticultural  meeting  soon  to  be  held  in  our  ap- 
ple-orchard, which  I  believe  you  would  find  interest- 
ing to  attend. 

After  reading  the  above  1  glanced  at  the 
top  and  noticed  the  letter-head: 

H.  W.  SCHMITKONS. 

PRODUCER  OF 

FRUITS  AND  HONEY. 

"Fruits  and  honey"  make  a  Vc'y  good 
combination;  and  as  I  considered  ihat  the 
writer  of  the  letter  was  probably  an  old  sub- 
scriber of  Gleanings  I  glanced  over  the 
program  inclosed;  and  as  it  is  rather  brief  I 
give  you  here  a  copy  of  it: 

FIELD  MEETING 

THURSDAY,   OCT.  3,  1907,    AT    THE  ORCHARD  OF  H.  W. 

SCHMITKONS,  NORTH  AMHERST,  OHIO. 

The  world  of  to-day  is  asking  for  men  and  the- 
ories that  "make  good"  and  those  which  do  not 
soon  lose  their  prestige.  The  Horticultural  Press, 
the  Experiment  Station,  and  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  have  for  years  been  urging  orchardists  to 
spray,  and  we  now  invite  you  to  attend  a  Field  Meet- 
ing at  the  orchard  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Schmitkons,  at  North 
Amherst,  Ohio,  and  examine  for  yourself  the  results 
of  the  spraying  done  there  this  season  by  Mr.  Schmit- 
kons in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Come  and  meet  with  us  and  hear  apple  culture  dis- 
cussed, and  see  the  object  lessons  afforded  by  this 
orchard. 

A  large  tent  has  been  secured  in  which  to  hold  the 
meeting  in  case  the  day  should  be  stormy. 

PROGRAM. 

TEN  A.  M. 

Cultivation  and  cover  crops      -      W.  W.  Farnsworth 


Pruning  the  orchard 
Feeding  the  orchard 


F.  H.  Ballou 
W.  J.  Green 


ONE  p.  M. 

Address Hon.  R.  B.  Lersch 

Spraying  address  and  demonstration 

H.  A.  Gossard  and  A.  D.  Selby 
Harvesting,  packing,  storing,  and  marketing 

the  apple U.  T.  Cox 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  for  questions  and  dis- 
cussions. 

U.  T.  Cox,  President  Ohio  State 

Horticultural  Society. 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Sec' y  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Chief 
of  Horticultural  Division,  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Of  course  I  was  on  hand  at  the  appointed 
time;  but  I  did  not  notice  any  thing  particu- 
lar in  the  way  of  fruit  until  we  reached  what 
is  called  a  sand  ridge  (about  four  miles  from 
Lake  Erie)  that  rises  slightly  above  the  low 
land  surrounding.  On  that  ridge  we  began 
to  see  apple-trees  in  great  abundance;  and  as 
we  neared  our  destination  we  found  the  trees 
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loaded  with  beantiful  apples,  many  of  the 
limbs  being  propp3d  up. 

Let  me  stop  long  enough  to  explain  why  I 
was  deeply  interested.  Right  close  to  our 
home  nere  in  Medina  we  have  about  50  ap- 
ple trees;  but  during  the  past  season  we  have 
several  times  gone  to  the  grocery  and  bought 
ripples  to  make  pies — yes,  even  though  we 
l;ad  to  pay  60  cents  a  j^eck  for  them.  We 
did  get  a  few  apples  later  on,  perhaps  five 
buybe's  all  told  from  our  50  trees;  but  they 
we::  eo  precio.is  that  we  picked  up  all  the 
wr--i''''  and  cut  out  the  rotten  spots  and 
bruio.  !  ;>laces  in  order  that  nothing  in  the 
shape  or  an  apple  need  be  wasted. 

When  1  reached  this  Schmitkons  home  we 
found  a  good-sized  tent  right  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  pretty  apple-orchard,  or,  rather,  two 
orchards.  The  larger  one  had  20  acres  and 
the  smaller  one  8  acres;  and  every  tree,  so 
far  as  I  observed  in  all  those  28  acres,  was 
loaded,  and  the  limbs  were  bending  down 
with  beautiful  apples,  mostly  Baldwins.  The 
spraying  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Schmitkons 
in  1896.  His  work  finally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  kept  a  man 
there  during  the  past  season  to  help  and  ob- 
serve. 

Under  one  of  the  trees  near  the  tent  we  saw 
a  heap  of  20  bushels  of  apples  that  had  just 
been  picked  from  that  tree,  and  there  were 
many  other  trees  that  did  equally  well,  al- 
though none  of  the  trees  were  very  large, 
such  as  we  often  see  in  an  old  orchard.  If 
the  trees  should  average  10  bushels  (and  it 
was  estimated  that  they  would  do  that),  there 
wei'e  about  10.000  bushels,  at  least,  of  beauti- 
ful apples  on  those  28  acres. 

Now  to  let  you  know  exactly  what  that 
means  in  such  a  season  as  the  past  here  in 
Northern  Ohio,  permit  me  to  say  that,  just  a 
few  days  ago,  I  saw  some  Maiden's  Blush  ap- 
ples in  one  of  the  Cleveland  fruitstores  mark- 
ed $1.25  per  half  bushel— $2.50  a  bushel  for 
fall  apples  and  not  first-class  ones  at  that! 

The  spraying-apparatus  used  was  there  in 
the  orchard,  and  set  at  work  to  let  the  great 
crowd  see  all  about  how  it  was  done. 

All  the  apples  were  picked  from  several  of 
the  trees,  the  wormy  ones  put  in  one  pile, 
and  those  entirely  free  from  worms  in  anoth- 
er pile;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  with 
trees  sprayed  and  with  others  not  sprayed. 
I  can  not  recall  the  figures  now;  but  on  one 
tree  that  had  been  thoroughly  sprayed  for 
the  last  nine  years  in  the  above  approved 
manner  there  were  only  27  wormy  apples. 
On  another  tree  near  by,  containing  about  the 
same  amount  of  fruit,  where  no  spraying  had 
been  done  during  the  past  season,  there  were 
over  900  wormy  apples.  It  is  true  the  spray- 
ing had  injured  the  appearance  of  some  of 
the  Baldwins  by  making  them  look  a  little 
like  russet  apples.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
this  russet  appearance  was  the  result  of  spray- 
ing I  asked  the  speaker  if  there  were  no  rus- 
sets in  other  orchards  in  that  neighborhood 
that  had  not  been  sprayed  at  all.  He  laugh- 
ed while  he  explained  that  the  orchards  in 
that   neighborhood,,  where  no  spraying  had 


been  done,  bore  scarcely  enough  fruit  of  any 
kind  to  show  whether  they  were  russets  or 
not. 

I  can  not  take  space  here  to  tell  you  all 
the  points  that  were  brought  out;  but  it  was 
very  evident  that  the  man  who  chooses  a 
fair  location  for  growing  apples,  who  keeps 
posted,  and  avails  himself  of  the  teachings 
of  our  experts,  can  be  pretty  sure  of  having 
a  good  crop  of  apples  every  year,  and  par- 
ticularly so  when  apples  are  worth  more  per 
bushel  than  they  ordinarily  bring  per  barrel, 
as  is  the  case  this  year. 

As  one  of  the  speakers  was  absent,  our 
good  friend  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  was  asked  to  talk.  I  hardly  need 
say  that  Prof  Chamberlain  is  not  only  an 
expert  authority,  but  he  is  a  successful  grow- 
er, and  rarely  fails  to  have  a  big  crop  of  nice 
apples.  Friend  Schmitkons  was  ahead  of 
him,  however,  this  season.  Pi'of.  Chamber- 
lain's fii'st  point  was  one  that  interested  me 
particularly.  He  said,  "If  this  were  my  or- 
chard I  would  pick  all  of  these  apples  inside 
of  a  week,  even  if  it  cost  me  $500  to  do  it." 
Then  he  gave  his  reasons  for  picking  Bald- 
win apples  as  early  as  the  first  Week  in  Octo- 
ber. Last  year  a  terrible  storm  and  blizzard 
ruined  a  crop  of  his  apples — something  like 
5000  bushels — in  his  own  orchard  in  Hudson, 
O.  Of  course,  the  apples  that  were  knocked 
off  and  dropped  on  the  grass  were  picked  up 
and  sorted,  and  sold  at  a  reduced  price;  but 
his  advice  to  some  of  us  who  had  had  some 
sad  experience  was  to  pick  the  apples  as  soon 
as  they  were  fairly  colored  up.  Some  grow- 
ers recommend  picking  the  best-colored  ones 
first,  and  the  remainder  at  a  later  date.  1 
know  by  my  own  experience  that  many 
beautiful  apples  ai'e  reduced  to  the  price  of 
windfalls  unless  picked  early. 

Oh,  yes!  Do  some  of  you  feel  like  suggest- 
ing that  I  made  a  blunder  in  my  heading? 
Well,  all  the  above  is  just  a  preface  to  what 
1  have  been  wanting  to  say  for  some  time 
past.  You  may  be  aware  that  for  several 
years  I  have  been  testing  medicines — not 
only  those  that  are  left  on  our  doorsteps  but 
those  that  are  advertised  to  perform  such 
"great  wonders."  By  the  way,  I  have  a 
drawerful  of  new  remedies  that  I  have  been 
proposing  to  test  whenever  I  should  happen 
to  have  an  attack  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
malady.  I  think  it  has  been  some  time,  how- 
ever, since  I  have  gone  to  that  drawer.  First, 
I  have  been  so  well  that  I  have  had  no  oc- 
casion to  handle  them.  Second,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  God  never  intended 
we  should  get  relief  from  our  pains  and  aches 
by  taking  drugs.  When  you  have  an  earache 
or  toothache  coming,  or  stomachache,  instead 
of  going  for  a  bottle  or  some  pills,  just  say, 
"Lord,  help  me  to  learn  the  lesson  that  this 
pain  is  intended  to  teach  me."  Well.  I  have 
found  some  medicines  that  cured.  There  is 
a  headache  powder,  for  instance,  that  cures 
my  headache,  or  even  toothache,  in  only  four 
or  five  minutes  without  fall.  But  I  have 
stopped  using  it  It  disturbed  my  digestion, 
and  got  things  out  of  shape  in  some  other 
ways.     It  is  like  the  strong  coffee  I  talked 
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about;  and  1  have  decided — at  least  for  my- 
self— that  it  is  not  what  God  intended  we 
should  use  when  we  have  aches  and  pains. 

For  many  years  I  had  a  notion  that  fruit 
was  bad  for  me;  and  it  would  be  bad  for  me 
now  if  I  kept  taking  a  bite  between  meals 
and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  But  I  have 
made  a  wonderful  discovery,  and  one  that  1 
thank  God  for  almost  daily  in  the  line  of 
fruit-eating.  Years  ago  my  good  friend  Dr. 
Salisbury  (of  the  lean-meat  diet)  remarked 
that  some  people  found  it  beneficial  to  eat  a 
nice  ripe  apple  just  before  going  to  bed,  as 
that  would  cause  a  movement  of  the  bowels 
early  in  the  morning,  and  thus  obviate  the 
necessity  of  pills  or  physic.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  I  found  out  that  an  apple  some 
time  during  the  evening  assisted  rather  than 
hindered  digestion  during  the  night;  and 
later  on  I  found  that  two  or  three  apples 
taken  at  the  same  time,  if  they  were  ripe 
and  mellow,  did  not  do  a  bit  of  harm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  help  me  to  sleep.  Now, 
I  think  one  explanation  to  this  is  that  by  de- 
grees I  got  into  a  fixed  habit  of  taking  all 
my  fruit  during  the  day,  say  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  evening;  and  sometimes  Mrs*. 
Root  and  the  children  would  say  I  would 
surely  get  sick,  especially  when  I  was  very 
apple-hungry  or  we  had  some  extra  nice  ap- 
ples. But  they  now  all  give  up  and  say  that 
the  plan  is  certainly  all  right  for  me,  and 
conducive  to  the  excellent  health  I  now  en- 
joy. Our  good  friends  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. , 
insisted  some  time  ago  that  anybody  could 
eat  fruit  without  any  after-inconvenience 
providing  he  made  a  whole  meal  of  fruit  and 
nothing  else;  and  with  me  the  last  meal  of 
the  day  is  entirely  fruit — usually  apples;  and 
I  enjoy  my  fruit  meal  so  much  that  it  is  a 
positive  fact  that  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
in  the  evening  when  I  can  enjoy  my  plate  of 
apples  as  I  look  over  my  exchanges. 

And  let  me  say  once  more  in  closing,  that, 
after  an  experience  of  over  sixty  years  in 
testing  different  remedies,  T  have  settled 
down  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  best  medi- 
cine in  the  world  "  for  me  is  nice  ripe  apples. 
May  God  be  praised  for  having  given  his  be- 
loved children  this  delicious  and  wholesome 
fruit  in  such  great  plenty. 

Now,  to  enjoy  fully  this  precious  gift  you 
must  grow  the  apples  on  your  own  trees. 
Have  trees  that  ripen  in  succession — Yellow 
Transparent,  perhaps,  for  the  first;  then  Red 
Astrakhan;  then  Maiden's  Blush;  and  I  great- 
ly enjoy  having  a  tree  of  the  old-fashioned 
itambo  and  Golden  Pippin;  and,  later  on,  the 
Gravenstein,  and  so  on. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  to  the  cabin  in 
the  woods  I  found  a  beautiful  and  thrifty 
Yellow  Transparent  tree  just  beginning  to 
bear,  that  had  five  great  beautiful  apples  all 
in  a  cluster.  The  largest  one  in  the  lot  had 
spoiled  because  I  did  not  get  around  to  pluck 
it;  but  the  other  four  were  not  only  the 
handsomest  apples  I  ever  saw,  but  they  were 
to  my  taste  delicious,  and  I  do  not  know  but 
I  shall  have  to  call  them  the  most  delicious 
fruit  God  ever  gave  to  mankind. 

Now,  to  enjoy  fully  this  great  gift  you  will 


need  to  watch  the  apples  from  the  time  they 
blossom  until  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  at  their 
best;  and  do  not  forget  to  thank  Ood  while 
you  enjoy  the  apples  grown  around  your 
own  home  on  your  own  trees. 

Heigh-ho!  Here  comes  some  backing  to 
what  I  have  just  been  saying  to  you,  from  a 
very  unexpected  source.  I  clip  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Rural  New  -Yorker: 

It  seems  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Apple  Consumers'  League.  That  explains 
several  things  which  have  often  bothered  us.  We 
have  often  wondered  how  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  keep 
his  health  so  vigorously,  carry  his  great  wealth  with- 
out breaking  down  with  it,  and  endure  with  such  com- 
posure the  savage  assaults  made  upon  him  by  the 
newspapers!  It  is  now  all  made  clear — he  is  a  thirty- 
third-degree  apple-eater.  His  five  apples  a  day  have 
brought  him  a  large  measure  of  health  and  philoso- 
phy. Further,  we  commend  Mr.  Rockefeller's  exam- 
ple in  giving  apples  away.  Instead  of  handing  out  a 
cigar  or  offering  a  drink,  why  not  say,  "  Have  an  ap- 
ple "? 

The  concluding  suggestion  meets  my  most 
hearty  approval.  For  years  I  have  been 
pained  to  notice  the  fashion  of  giving  out 
cigars,  or,  worse  still,  treating  the  crowd 
when  a  baby  comes  into  the  family,  or  some- 
body gets  married,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Yes,  1  have  known  men  who  did  not  use  ci- 
gars themselves  at  all,  and  who  were  oppos- 
ed to  the  use  of  tobacco,  feel  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  treat  to  the  cigars,  just 
because  a  baby  had  come  into  their  home. 
May  God  forbid  that  this  fashion  should  go 
any  further.  The  present  wave  against  in- 
temperance will  probably  result  in  doing 
away  with  treating  to  drinks  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. And  now,  friends,  does  not  the  idea 
strike  you  favorably  of  starting  a  fashion  of 
having  a  young  father,  or,  if  you  choose,  a 
bridegroom,  fill  his  pockets  or  a  basket  or  a 
barrel,  with  choice  apples,  and  then  let  a  nice 
apple  take  the  place  of  the  cigar  when  con- 
gratulations are  in  order?  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  certainly  done  some  good  in  this  world 
of  ours  if  the  credit  belongs  to  him  for  en- 
couraging the  fashion  of  giving  away  apples 
instead  of  tobacco  or  strong  drink. 


WYOMING  AND  IDAHO  FOR  BEES. 

The  Wyoming  Stockgrower  and  Farm,er, 
published  at  Cody,  contains,  in  its  issue  for 
October  17,  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  W.  Turner,  a  local  bee-keeper  who  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  bee-keeping  op- 
erations, and  other  reports  sent  to  this  of- 
fice go  to  prove  Wyoming  is  an  extra-good 
country  for  bee-keeping.  Large  irrigation 
projects  are  being  pushed  ahead,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keep- 
ers. No  doubt  Wyoming  will  soon  be  a 
worthy  rival  of  Colorado  as  a  honey  State. 
Idaho,  too,  is  making  rapid  progress,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  enormous  area  of  land  be- 
ing placed  under  irrigation.  Near  Twin 
Falls,  930,000  acres  will  shortly  be  under  ir- 
rigation, and  great  developments  are  going 
on  elsewhere  over  the  State.  Idaho  is  very 
well  supplied  with  rivers  fed  by  perpetual 
snows,  so  that  the  opportunities  for  irriga- 
tion are  great.  w.  k.  m. 
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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 


OH 


For  1908: 


B^ 


The    Best    Christmas  Present 

for  S1.75 


The  Only  Paper  Ihat  Interests  All  the  Family. 

The  fifiy-two  weekly  issues  for  1 908  will  give  as  much  reading  for  $1 .75  as  twenty 
400-Page  books  of  fiction,  history,  etc.,  ordinarily  costing  $1 .50  each. 

250   Capital   Stories;     300  Articles   and   Sketches; 

2000  One-Minute  Stories;     1000  Notes  on 

Nature  and  Science ;  Weekly  Medical 

Article;    Children's  Page,  etc. 


Christmas   Present  Coupon. 

Cut  out  at  once  and  send  this  slip  (or  mention  this  publication)  with 
$1.75  for  the  52  issues  of  1908  and  you  will  receive 

g'>  T'C^'T*       1  All  the  issues  of  the  paper  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1907, 

\J  JLm.     JL         1  •       including  the  Beautiful  Holiday  Numbers. 
/"^yU^np      ^         The  Companion's   4-Leaf    Hanging   Calendar   for  1908  in 
\JIXP    L       6tm      Pull  Color  —  exclusively  for  Companion  subscribers. 


Then  The  Companion  for  the  fifly-two  issues  of  1908- 


libra 


itself. 


Send  for  Sample    Copies   of  the   Paper  and  Illustrated   Announcement  for  1908. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

rootsIgoods 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog.    Best  ship- 
ping facilities   in   tJie   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a    ^^^tg^  Line 

to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B. 

1009-11-13  Lucas  Ave.     St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always  in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLIN,  MANAGER 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 

and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 
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What's  the  Matter 
With  Hilton? 


WHY,  HE  HAS  A  LOT  OF  SUP- 
PLIES HE  WANTS  TO  LET  YOU 
HAVE  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  SIXTY 
DAYS  AT  A  DISCOUNT,  TO  MAKE 
ROOM  FOR  THE  NEXT  SEASON'S 
GOODS.  JUST  SEND  A  LIST  OF 
WHAT  YOU  WANT  AND  GET  ES- 
TIMATE. IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  HIS 
FORTY-PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CAT- 
ALOG,   SEND   FOR   IT   AT   ONCE 

CASH  OR  SUPPt^IES  FOR 
BEESWAX  AT  ALL  TIMES 

GEORGE  E.  HILTON 

FREMONT,        ::  ::        MICHIGAN 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  RootCo.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOB 
THE  A.   I.    ROOT  CO.,   MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


BINGHAM 
AND 

BINGHAM 

-lELP  CLEANING)  ' 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SMOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio:  "  The  cone  fits  inside 
the  cap  so  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  Inside  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamil- 
ton, 111. :  "  This  Is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  It  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,Watertown, 
Wis. :  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  In- 
clude all  Improvements." 

Marshfleld  Mfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
fleld,  Wis. :  "  The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new.so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of 
barrel. 


4-inch 
3%  " 
3  " 
2H  " 
2       " 


Price  of 
1        3 


$1  25 
85 
75 
65 
50 


$3  45 
2  40 
1  95 
1  65 
1  36 


Post- 
age. 


25 
25 
25 
25 
16 


Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham   Uncapping-knife,  70o;  postage  10c. 
T.   F.   BINGHAM,    FARWELL,    MICH. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


1884  1907 

Root's  Goods  always  in  stock 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M    Jenkins 

Vir«tunki>lca,       I       (       Alabama 
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TEXAS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ne'wv  Contract.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we  announced  in  the  last 
issue  of  GLEANINGS  that  we  were  again  able  to  offer  Root's  Goods  to  our  Texas  bee-keeping 
friends  by  reason  of  a  new  and  favorable  contract  we  had  lately  concluded  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  well-known  line. 

Quality  of  Goods.  Our  experience  covering  the  sale  of  bee-keepers'  supplies,  cov- 
ering the  past  ten  years,  and  the  use  of  these  goods  in  our  own  apiaries,  have  convinced  us 
that  it  is  more  profitable  and  satisfactory,  all  things  considpred.  to  use  a  high-grade  standard 
line,  like  the  Root  stock,  than  to  attempt  a  little  saving  by  local-madp  and  other  inferior  lines. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Bamberger,  an  Illinois  bee-keeper  who  accidentally  came  across  some  of 
these  goods,   is  interesting.    See  what  he  says: 

ELIAS  BAMBERGER, 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds, 


rreeport,  111.,  June  11,  1907. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: -I  received  five  of  your  AE52S-10  hives  yesterday,  and  find 
that  I  can  not  make  my  own  hives  and  supplies  as  cheap  as  yours  and  use 
the  same  quality  of  lumber.   You  can  see  by  the  head  of  this  letter  that  if 
any  one  can  make  hives  cheaper  than  your  prices  I  ought  to  he  able  to  do 
it,  but,  using  the  same  quality  of  lumber,  I  can  not. 

Yours  very  truly,     John  H.  Bamberger. 


On  June  19th  permission  was  asked  to  use 
his  letter,  and  the  following  was  his  reply  : 


Gentlemen:-  Treeport,    111.,    June   20,    1907. 

Your   favor   of   the   19th  inst.    at   hand,    and  note   what   you   say  about 
using   my    statement    about    your  bee-hives    as    to    the   quality   of   material   and 
the   workmanship   and    the   price.       In    reply   will    say   that    you  may   use    it,    as 
it   was  certainly   voluntary,    and,    as    I    have   had   no    dealings   with  you  before, 
you   would   not   have    received   that    order   if   I    had   not    seen  your   goods    at    the 
I.    C.     freight-house    in   this    city.     We   have   had    inquiries    in   the   past    for 
bee-hives,    and   always    said,    why   not    buy   from  the   large   manufacturers?      The 
reply  was,    we   can  get   them  cheaper. 

And   they   get   #1    common   lumDer   and  4iave   us    cut    it   up   for   them,    and 
very   seldom  are   the  hives   the    same   size   as    some   one   else  wants.      The   cost 
may  be   less,    but   what   a  bunch  of  knots! 

The   bee-keepers    differ    in   opinion   of   quality   and   cost    of    bee- 
supplies    in  about    the   same  way   that   the  whole   population   differ  as   to    cheap 
clothing,    good   material   and   factory-made,    and   good  material   and   custom- 
made    clothing.       Any   thing   goes   with   some   people,    just    so    it    is    cheap; 
others  want   good   goods,    and  know  that    it    is    cheaper   in  the   long   run.      I   aim 
to   be  one   of  the   latter  kind.  Yours,  John  H.    Bamberger. 

Prices.  The  pricfs  at  which  we  can  furnish  these  goods  at  present  remain  practically 
the  same  as  i  uring  the  past  year,  and  present  orders  may  be  sent  from  the  past  season's  catalog. 
There  are  likely  to  be  a  few  advances,  and  it  is  important  that  your  orders  come  in  early.  Write 
us  for  prices  on  large  quantities  or  for  detailed  estimates  on  any  order  you  may  be  about  to  place. 

'^Vee<l«process  Fouxxdation.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  facilities  we  offer 
for  working  up  your  wax  into  comb  foundation  of  any  grade,  as  we  have  renewed  our  contract 
for  the  outfit  of  Weed-process  machinery  for  another  term  of  years,  and  shall  be  in  better  con- 
dition than  ever  before  to  quote  you  favorable  prices  on  this  product ;  or  for  working  up  your 
wax,  if  you  prefer  to  have  it  handled  that  way. 

.A^eixts  "Wanted.  We  want  to  secure  a  live  hustling  representative  in  every  county 
in  Texas  where  we  are  not  now  represented.  We  prefer  a  bee-keeper  centrally  located,  and  one 
able  to  pay  cash  down  for  the  goods  he  will  order  and  carry  in  stock.  To  those  who  mean 
business  we  offer  good   inducements. 

Bees-wrax  A.dvaixced.  We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax  at  all  times.  We  are 
now  paying  25c  cash,  or  28c  in  trade,  for  pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  San  Antonio. 


Udo  &.  Max  Toepperwein 

1322  SotitH  Flores  St.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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SEND  FOR  OUR  f^££  STOV 


If  yoa  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Oircct:  to  >^u 


f* 


TRADE-MAOM      REGJSXEBEO 


atactnat  factory  prices.  Toa  save  from  S5  to  8*0,  because  yon  keep  In  yonr  pocket  all  the  dealers' 
jobbers'andmladleiaen's  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
QUft  lloue  Annnnvol  '^°^  °<>*  °°'y  ^^^  money  but  yon  geta  stove  or  ranpe  of 
*»wV  MMay9  n|J|ll  Uwdl  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  piglrouanri 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equlppedstovefactoriesin  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  Is  carefully  inspected  and  we  know  It  Is' 

right.  If  not.  you  get  your  money  back  without  a  quibble.  Yuu  cannot  geta  better,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  extra  you  pay.  Wby  not  save  all  the  dealers'  profit?  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.41G.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal- 
amazoo Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  Hue  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes, — for  the  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
Jbouses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  beating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  rACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company*     Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  f\iel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


You  Can  Get  More  Eggs 


And  Save  Feed  Bills. 


(^REEN  BONE  fed  raw  gives  fowls 
^^  the  food  they  need  to  take  the 
place  of  bugs  and  worms.  It  has 
more  tbcin  four  times  the  egg  making 


value  of  grain:  is  rich  in  protein  and 
other  elements  that  make  more  eggs, 
fertile  eggs,  livelier  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls.    Cut  it  with 


MANN'S 


!if.'Sl!  Bone  Cutter 


Turns  easily;  cuts  rapidly;  never  clogs:  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  Einy  one's 

strength.    Cuts  all  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 

Ton    Fftsi'VC   l<'r«><»  Tl*3sil  We  ask  no  money  until  you  try  the  machine.    Ifnot  satis- 
A«n   tMdyS»    ri-KC   mx-ldt  fied,  return  at  our  expense.        Write  for  catalogue. 

m^^^^^^^^^    F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  37,  MiUord.  Mass. 


7»f£ 


HARDY  BLIZZARD  BELT 

^To  prove  that  our  EVERGREENS  ai  e  HEALTHY,  HARDY 

and   Vigorous,  we    offer  to   send  KIX   tine  two  year-old 

trees,  entirely   FREE   OF  CHARGE,  to  eveiy  property 

owner  who  will  answer  this  advertisement.  Mailing 

expensed  cts.,  which  send  or  not,  as  you  piea?e.  A 

postal  will  bring  them  and  our  catalogue  which 

contains  many    COLORED   PLATES  of  our  tLIZ- 

ZARD  1  ELT  FRUITS;  SPECIAL  BARGAINS  and  a 

mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers. 

We  want  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  and  it 

will  pay  you  to  get  into  touch  with   our  HARDY 

"BLIZZARD  BELT"  stock  and  our  liberal  manner 

of  doing  business.  THIRTY-EIGHT  years'  experience 

in  growing  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT"  trees. 

Write  to-day. 

'The  Gardner  Nursery  Oo.i    26  Nursery  Ave.,    Osage,  la 


CREEP 
FRll 


I 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagan 

I  Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
[living  man  can  build  a  better. 
I  Book  on  '  'Whee  1  Sense"  free. 
|EI»etrlcWheglCo.Bx98.  Quincy.  III. 


GET  MY    LOW    PRICES 

Before  you  buy  an  Incubator. 
I  man  II  f  iiit  ure  i  n  largequantlties 
and  sell  direct  to  you. 

miTAf     Hoi-Air  and 

M.MfMiir%.Li  Hot-Water 

Incubators  and  Brooders  I  y? 

hatch    more    chicks    and    stronger    chicks,  f/ 
Send  for  my  big  free  handsomely    Illustrated    book, 
"Poultry  lor  Prollt." 

J.  W.  MIUER  COMPANY.  Box    48.  FREEPORT.  nX. 
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Just  Listen  a  Moment 

,  You  can  hear  lots  of  important  news — 
The  Hog  Market  is  up — ship  that  car- 
load.   Wlieat  is  off  a  cent. 

Information  like  this  is  important 
to  every  farmer — and  it  can  be  had 
for  less  than  a  cent  a  message  if  you 
and  nine  or  ten  of  your  neighbors 
will   build  your  own  telephone  line. 

St romberg  -  Carlson 
Telephone 

equipments  can  be 
bought  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Our  directions  are  so 
plain  and  simple  that 
you  can  put  up  the  line 
,^with  little  effort. 
'\^    Over    one    million 
zJ  Stromberg  •  Carlson 
telephones  are  in  use 
today.   Write  today  for 
telephone    book  "How 
the  Telephone 
Helps   the   Farm- 
er." 21st    edition 
and    other    literature, 
sent  free. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telepbone 

Mfg.  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Cbicago.  m. 

Address  nearest  offlct 


See  our  Exhibit  at  the  Electrical  Show, 

Chicago,  January  13=25,  1908. 

Space  7=8,  Section  L. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Coat  with 
WILSON'S   PHOSPHATE   MILLS 

From  1  to  40  H.  p.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


LET  NE  SHOW 


how  easy  it  is  for  you 
to  buUcl  your  own  In- 
cubators and  Brooders  with 
myFreePlans.  Ifurmsh 
all  parts  you  cant  make. 
Tliousands  doing  it— not 
a  single  failure.    Send  to- 
day for  niy  free  Book 
of  Plans  and  Catalog, 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO.. 
242  Hampshire  St..     Quincy,  111. 


ONLV 

80o 


2-0x6-0,  All  White  Pine. 
Regular  Price,  S2.00 

— 353  If  you  have  any  use  for  doors,  win- 
:__,-ldow3,  storm  aush,  moulding,  porch 
i  iu'iicliets,  columns  and  millwork,  for 
i>iir  own  buildings,  or  as  contnictor. 
don'i  buy  elsewhere  at  any  price  or 
inder any  circumstances  until  you  get 
the  Grand  Millwork  Catalog  which 
makes  a  clean  saving  of  50%  on  any 
I  Ualer's  prices.  It  makes  no  differ- 
once  where  you  live.  If  you  intend  to 
bnild.  or  if  you  need  millwork  for  any 
purpose,  do  not  think  of  buying  until 
you  get  our  estimate.  Our  goods  are 
hitth  grade  as  well  as  wonderfullylow 
in  price.  Our  lumber  is  first  air-dried 
and  then,  as  an  extra  precaution,  is 
put  through  a  scientific  drying  pro- 
cess. Joints  are  made  with  heavy 
iiardwoofl  dowel  pins,  glued  with  im- 
ported glue,  pressed  together  by  heavy 
^ steam  power  press.  There  is  no 
come  apart"  to  our  work. 
Door  panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides^  The 
panels  are  sandpapered  on  a  special  machine  of  our 
own  invention  before  the  door  is  put  together,  and 
the  entire  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sand- 
paper. We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  strictly  up  to 
the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  f^ash.  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— ] 63,000 feet 
of  floor  space  ifour  acres)— have  been  in  business  since 
1865  — own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards  We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men— sell  only  for 
cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our 
prices  will  astonish  you.  Don't  buy  anything  in  onr 
line  until  you  get  our  catalog,  the  grandest  woodwork 
catalog  published.  It's  Free  —  write  for  it  today> 
Address 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO. 


41S  Case  Street, 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

Br  USING  THE 


gSj      Fits  any  stove  or  Furnace. 
*«  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
■St  *"■  money  refunded. 

-"*'  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
50    Farniiro  HI,,  Rorbetlrr,  N   Y. 


Price  from 

$•2.00  to 

$13.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

woodorgras 


Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  M  ire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  ri-.st.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  allfreight.  37heip-hts  of  faria 
'and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  V./inchester,  Indiana 


WIRE  FENCE Ol 

48-iii.  stock  fence  jf  ' 
per  rud  only  ms  ' 
P.est  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
Hif:E.  Huy  direct  at  whole- 
sale.   Write  to-day. 

MASK'S  FENCE  CO., 
liux    gg  Leesburg,  W. 


Catalogue 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,   perfect,  selT  regnlatlag. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg     Lowe« 
pnced  flrst-ciasB  hatchers  made. 
eEO<  H.  SXAHL,   Oulncv,  Ilk 
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Joseph  Home  Co., 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Christmas 

at  Home's 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  Gleanings  in  which 
we  shall  talk  about  Christmas  things— the 
next  issue  will  be  about  things  of  the  new  year. 

We  can  not  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  to 
send  for  our  Christmas  paper.  It  has  a  thou- 
sand and  one  suggestions  for  everybody. 

It  is  a  16-page  sheet,  generously  illustrated, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  toys. 

Kindly  remember  that  this  is  a  store  of  80 
different  divisions,  a  store  doing  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  business  in  a  year,  a  store  that 
has  every  thing  for  man  and  woman,  boy  and 
girl,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  whatever 
you  have  in  mind  in  the  way  of  a  gift  tnat  we 
have  it. 


The  INDUSTRIOUS  HEN 

The  Leading 


Poultry 
Journal 

of  the  South. 


Every  Farmerand  Chicken- 
raiser  Should  Read  It. 


50c  One  Year;  Three  Years,  $1. 

(Sample  Free) 

The  Industrious  Hen  Co., 

617  Gay  Street.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


No  attome^'a 
fee  nntll  pat- 
ent Isallo-vred. 

Write  for"7nven<- 
or'i  Quide." 


Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


THE  BEE  ®,  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  culture  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 

^^^^^^^m         Aie  the  World's 

^^^^^^^^^^^^W  This        the  season 

^B^^B^^^^^K^  foi*  Roup  the 

^^VH^^^^^V  sneezing, wheezing, 

^»       ^^l^^^a  swollen  headed 

■      ^^  fowls  should   be 

^B        ^^  quickly  restored  to 

^^L^  ^3W^  health,    usefulness 

^*^        "^  and  profit.    You 

cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  metns  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Paultry  Free  for  4cin stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .  CLEVELAND.  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 


ii»i^^miiNy< 


GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  GUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
double  egg  yield.  Guaranteed  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  la- 
bor, than  any  other.  Send  for  Special 
Trial  Offer  and  handsome  cataloeue. 
HUMPHREY, 
Mine  St.  Factory,    Jollei.  Ills* 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable    Discovery    that     Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 


A   Free  Trial    Package    i«    Mailed  to   Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  mantifacturer  of  Adams,  N. 
Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpalnt. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather-proof, 
fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  202  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color-oard  and  full  information  showing 
you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  to-day* 
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ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE 


One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  my  life  is  that  of 
writing  an  advertisement  of  Advanced  Bee  Cu'ture. 
Be  as  modest  as  I  can,  it  still  smacks  of  egotism- 
sounds  like  a  parent  praising  his  own  child.  If  the 
book  had  been  written  by  some  other  man,  the  writ- 
ing of  an  advertisement  would  be  comparatively  easy. 
However,  even  at  the  risk  of  laying  myself  open  to 
ridicule,  of  becoming  a  laughingstock,  I  am  going  to 

Forget  for  Once 

that  I  am  the  author  and  publisher,  and  write  as 
though  of  another's  work. 

When  18  years  old  I  visited  an  apiary  in  swarming- 
time;  saw  bees  hanging  in  great  golden-brown  clus- 
ters from  the  swaying  boughs  of  the  old  apple-tree; 
saw  the  snowy-white  combs  growing  as  by  magic;  saw 
the  waxen  cells  filled  with  nectar,  and  inhaled  that 
BwetUst  of  all  perfumes  the  odor  of  a  bee-hive  in 
harvest  time.  I  was  filled  through  and  thro  pgh  with 
enthusiasm.    Here  was  a  business  that  was  most  truly 

The  Poetry  of  Life. 

I  was  that  day  born  a  bee-keeper.  There  was  no 
longer  an>  doubt  as  to  what  should  be  my  life-occu- 
pation. I  at  once  be;ian  buying  bee  books  and  jour- 
nals, and  visiting  bee-keepers,  and  studying  the 
business  from  every  po-sible  standpoint.  It  was  six 
years  later  before  I  was  able  to  engage  actually  in 
the  business,  but  I  then  possessed  as  thorough  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  bee-keeping  as  does  a  young 
physician  of  medicine  when  he  begins  to  practice. 
All  this  was  30  odd  years  ago;  and  since  then  I  have 

Run  the  Whole  Gamut 

of  bee-keeping,  time  and  time  and  again.  I  have 
practiced  all  sorts  of  methods  for  artificial  increase; 
I  have  battled  wi  h  the  difficulties  of  natural  swarm- 
ing; I  have  produced  tons  and  t  ns  of  comb  honey; 
have  tried  my  hand  at  extracted-honey  pi  eduction;  I 
have  reai  ed  and  sold  thousands  of  queens:  I  have  ex- 
hibited be:s  and  honev  for  15  consecutive  years  at 
from  one  to  half  a  do/,en  State  fairs;  T  have  wmtered 
bees  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  outdoors  and  in  in  cellars 
and  buried  in  clamps;  I  have  attended  nearly  all  of 
the  conventions  of  a  national  character; 

Visited  Hundreds  of  Bee-keepers 

in  their  homes,  scattered  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf;  I  have  read  all  the  books 
and  journals;  for  nearly  20  years  I  have  published  the 
Review,  enjoving  the  confldeni  e  and  corn  spondence 
of  bee-keepers  scattered  all  over  the  country;  in 
short.  I  have  been  a  wide-awake,  enthusiastic,  prac- 
tical, actual  work-a-dav  bread-and  butter  bee-keeper 
all  of  these  years,  mtking  a  living  for  myself  wife, 
and  little  ones,  oat  of  bees.    Advanced  Bee  Culture  is 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 


The  Ripened  Fruit 

of  all  these  years  of  varied  experience;  it  is  the  crown- 
ing effort  of  my  life.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  best  piece 
of  work  that  I  have  ever  done,  or,  perhaps,  Q\ev  ^vlll 
do.  It  is  written  from  a  bread-and-butter  standpoint. 
It  teaches  how  to  make  a  living,  yes,  more  than  that, 
make  money  out  of  bees.  From  all  of  these  sources 
that  I  have  mentioned,  from  my  own  experience,  and 
that  of  the  men  with  whom  I  have  associated,  I  have 
described  the  most  advanced,  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  bee-  for  pr<>M.  I  begin  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  and  go  through  the  season  step  by  step,  touch- 
ing briefly  but  clearly  and  concisely  upon  all  of  the 
most  important  points,  showing  their  relationship 
one  to  the  other,  and  how,  joined  together,  they  make 
a  perfect  whole.  If  I  could  have  had  this  book  20 
years  ago,  and  followed  its  teachings,  I  might  now  have 

Been  a  Rich  Man. 

I  say  it  fearlessly,  because  /  knoiv  'hat  it  is  true,  \ha,t 
no  practical  bee-keeper  'an  afford  not  to  read  it.  The 
courage,  enthusiasm,  and  inspir  ition  alone  will  be 
worth  more  to  him  than  the  cost  of  tne  book,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  practical  instructions.  Many  a 
man  fails  from  a  lack  of  these  very  useful  qualities, 
and  the  perusal  of  Advanced  Bee  Culture  will  do  much 
to  help  him  in  this  respect. 

One  more  point:  A  dozen  years  ago  I  took  up  pho- 
tography as  a  hobby,  as  a  pastime.  I  have  studied  it 
just  as  you  have  studied  bee-keeping.  I  have  read  the 
journals  and  b  >oks  on  the  subject,  attended  the  con- 
ventions, etc  I  have  lugged  a  large  camera  along 
with  me  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
used  it  with  loving  care.    Adoanced  B>-e  Culture 

Contains  the  Gems 

of  this  collection  of  all  these  years — a  collection  that 
is  simply  unapproachable  in  the  line  of  apiculture. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed  with  clear,  large  tvpe, 
on  heavy  enameled  paper.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  of  a 
blu'sh  drab,  and  the  front  cover  embellished  with  a 
green  vine  of  clover,  a 

Bee  of  Go  id 

sipping  nectar  from  the  snowy-white  blossoms  of  the 
clover.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  a  beautiful  book.  If 
the  advertising  that  I  have  done  in  the  past  has  not 
convinced  you  that  you  need  the  book  then  the  fault 
is  in  the  advertisina:  and  for  this  once  I  have  cut 
loose  and  said  jusi  what  I  think  of  the  book,  iust  as  I 
would  of  some  other  book— I  may  never  do  it  again. 
Price  of  the  book  $1.20.  or  the  Eevinv  one  year  and 
the  book  for  only  $2,00.  And  remember  that  just  at 
present  you  get  all  of  this  year's,  numbers  free! 
That  is  you  can  get  the  Review  for  this  year  and 
next,  and  the  book,  for  only  $2.00 1 


FLINT,  MICH. 


Dittmer  S  Comb  Foundation 

is  the  best,  not  because  we  say  so,  but  because  the  bees  prefer  it  to  other  makes. 

DITTMER'S  PROCESS  IS  DITTMER'S. 

It  has  built  its  reputation  and  established  its  merits  on  its  own  foundation  and  its  own  name. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  working  wax  into  foundation  for  cash. 

GUS  DITTMER,  Augusta,  Wis. 


"Write  for  free  catalog,  and  prices 
on  full  line  of  supplies. 
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For  Sale — It  will  pav  to  eret  our  special  proposition. 
A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


I  SPRAY  PUMPS 

ItMOFFlYOURHATTOTNE  MYERS 


The  Pump  that  pnmps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  is  the  beat 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHans- 
ers.   ,  Send  for  cata- 

Mlog  and  prices. 
F.  £.  Myers  &  Bro^ 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers, 

4^  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  filled  promptly.  Bees- 
wax and  old  combs  wanted;  cash  or  trade;  4-1  ^  discount 
during  the  month  of  Dec.  on  every  thing  but  cases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted;  write  stating  how  put  up, 
kind,  and  lowest  cash  price  deliver'd  in  Watertown,N.  Y. 
A.  H   REEVES  &  CO..  No  3  State  St  .  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 

i  WIHTER  EGGS  | 


Feed  cut 
gfreen  bone;  save 
half  your  gT-ain  and  double^ 
your  egg  yield.   The 

Humphrey 

6reen  Bone  &  Vegetable  Cutter, 

the  only  open  hopper  machine,  is 
guaranteed  to  cut  more  bon?,  with 
less  labor  and  in  less  time  than  | 
any  other.  Money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  It's  the  one  hand  cutter;  feed 
under  operator's  control  at  all  times; 
no  complicated  parts.  Send  for  cata- 
lo^e  and  special  Trial  Oiler. 

HUMPHREY, 

MlneSI.Faciory, 
jollet.  III. 


NC    MONEY 
IN   ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  is  the 
easiest  operated, best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  wit  ti 
AMn  imabroad guarantee.  If 

I**""  "^^ it  suits  keep  it,  it  not 
send  it  bacli.    Free  catalog. 
Straiton  Mfg.  Co,  Box    54,  Erie,  Pa 


USED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 
^^  ARE  FROM  -^^ 
THEMUGLER^mCRAVINC  CO. 
MUGLER.  aiD'C.    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Produces 
a   safe,  powerful,  white,  steady   ligfht,  at  a 

cost  of  2C  a  week.  Brighter  than  electri. 
city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene- 
Over  loo  styles — every  one  warranted. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Best  Light  Company, 

""  '^.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


HONEY- JARS 

No.  25,  with  burnished  caps,  $5.00  gross. 
Several  other  styles  of  jars  in  stock. 

MONEY  ! 

We  have  some  fine  thick  white  honey,  in  cans, 
two  in  a  case,  124  lbs. ,  at  9c  lb. ;  5  cases,  8^c  lb. ; 
10  cases,  854c  lb.     Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove.  LI.    105  Park  Place, NewYork 


NOTICE! 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  Norris  &  Anspach,  Ken- 
ton Ohio,  are  no  longer  our  agents  and  we  can  not  be 
responsible  for  any  orders  sent  them  If  you  wish 
any  of  our  goods,  kindly  send  your  orders  to  our 
agents.  Cleaver  &  Green,  Troy.  Penna. 

Agents  wantf  d  to  handle  our  goods  by  the  carload 
for  the  State  of  Ohio.     Write  us  at  once. 
G.   B.  L>e'«vis    Co.i    'Waterto'wn,  "^Vis. 


IF 


You  want  BEST    GOODS 
QUICKEST,  order  of  PEIRCE* 


R  0  0  T'b     0  0  OB  8    AND    PRICES 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


TsAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


v: 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

!!!Boston 

H.    H.    JEFSON, 

182  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1489-1 


PATENT'S  . 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice 

CHARLES    J.  WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldo.-  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  OlHce  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  Inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  de- 
partment should  not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted. — Position  in  apiary  for  coming  season. 
Have  had  experience.  Ezra  Heiningeb,  Dexter.Mich. 

Wanted. — Position  on  a  bee-ranch;  have  15  years' 
experience;  South  preferred.      T.  H.  Anderson, 

Winthrop,  Minn. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted. — We  vrish  to  employ  a  good  all-round  bee- 
keeper—one to  devote  special  attention  to  queen- 
rearing.  Virgil  Sires,  No.  Yakima,  Wash. 

Wanted. — Young  men  with  or  without  experience, 
married  or  single,  to  work  with  bees;  real  desire  to 
work  and  learn  the  business,  sole  requirement;  best 
of  wages  and  percentage  of  crop.  I  am  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  honey  in  this  State. 

H.  T.  Chbisman.  Coalinga,  Cal. 


For  Sale. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— Yellow-sweet-clover  seed.  30  cts  per  lb. 
postpaid.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 

For  Sale. —Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       HAROiiD  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Fine  job-printing  outfit. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  Broad  Creek.  Va. 

For  Sale.- 1000  sq.  ft.  brand-new  steel  siding,  left 
over.  Cheap.  Fgt.  paid.  J.  B.  Hollo  peter,  Pentz,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  BALDRiDGE.  Kendaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.- 80.000  black-locust  insulator  pins  for 
telephone  and  telegraph;  will  sell  them  cheap.  Ap- 
ply to  D.  W.  Switzbr,  Roebuck,  S.  C. 

For  Sale  —Special  sale  of  half  a  million  of  best 
Wisconsin  sections;  thousands  of  shipping-cases;  big 
discounts  on  all  supplies  till  February  1.  Seeds  of 
honey-plants.  Write  at  once.  H  S.Duby,  St.Anne.Ill. 

Fob  Sale.- 100  ten-frame  extracting  supers,  paint- 
ed; Hoffman  frames;  full  sheets  wired  foundation,  used 
two  years;  price  $1.00  each,  in  lots  of  five  or  more. 
Geo.  a.  Hummer,  Prairie  Point,  Miss. 

For  Sale.— Scotch  Collie  pups.  Pure  bred,  of  reg- 
istered stock;  finely  marked.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Males,  $10.00;  ftmales,  $7.00. 

F.  A.  Krausb,  Bidgeland,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Beautiful  long-haired  Angora  and  Per- 
sian kittens,  some  white  and  other  colors.  Prices 
low.    Stamp  for  description. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Cow  peas,  $2.25  per  bushel;  one  No.  18 
Cowan  extractor,  good  order,  $7.50  ;  one  100-egg  incu- 
bator. Prairie  State,  used  this  year,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. G.  L.  Ellis.  Millsboro.  Del. 


For  Sale. — Indian  Runner  ducks.    Choice  stock. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Kent  Jennings.  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

For  Sale  — L.  B.  Barred  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels,  each  $1.    H.  S-  Duby,  St.  Anne.  111. 


Post  Cards. 


Post  Cards.— Sample  package  of  6  beautiful  new 
Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  with  descriptive  cir- 
cular, postpaid,  15c;  12  for  25c.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.        M.  T.  Wright,  Medina.  Ohio. 

Send  us  your  picture  and  we  will  copy  it  on  one  doz- 
en post  cards,  and  return  the  same  with  picture  for  50 
cts.  postpaid.  Acme  Post  Card  Co.. 

603  South  Broadway.  Medina.  O. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 

For  Sale.— a  good  Ohio  home  is  offered  cheap;  22 
acres  of  land  all  cleared  ard  tiled;  a  good  two-story 
house  and  barn,  and  all  other  buildings  as  good  as 
new;  125  fruit-trees;  all  kinds  of  fruit,  all  in  good 
bearing  condition;  20  colonies  of  bees  and  a  lot  of  bee- 
supplies,  and  a  good  extractor— a  good  chance  for  a 
bee-man.    Write  for  price  and  description. 

C.  R.  Hageman,  Homerville,  O. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Miller.,  Box  373,  Logan.  Utah. 

Wanted.— Two-frame  extractor,  "L.  size." 

W.  B.  Taylor.  Glen  Allen,  Va. 

Wanted. — Capital  to  invest  in  honey  production  in 
the  West.  Opening  for  a  desirable  partner  with 
capital.  L.  B.  Bell.  Camp  Verde,  Ariz.  T. 

Wanted.— To  buy,  rent,  or  work  on  shares.  200  col- 
onies of  bees  in  standard  hives. 
Earl  Rtjlison.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  lease,  with  the  option  of  purchase, 
an  apiary  in  the  West  or  Southwest.  Cash  rental. 
Please  send  all  particulars  to 

W.  K.  Morrison.  528  Friendship  St.,  Medina,  O. 

WANTED. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Names  of  parties  having  bees  to  sell  in 
South.  Give  price.  Would  like  to  correspond  with 
bee-keepers  on  or  near  the  Ohio.  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  rivers.  W  W.  Crim.  Pekin,  Ind. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Buckwheat  and  amber  extracted  honey 
in  50-lb.  pails  and  200-lb.  kegs.    W.  L.  Coggshall, 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Fine  white  honey,  two  cans  in  case, 
124  lbs.  at  9  cts.  per  lb.;  10  cases,  8^  cts.  Sample,  10 
cts.  I.  J.  Sthingham,  105  Park  PL.  New  York. 

Fob  Sale.— Strictly  white-clover  fancy  comb,  $4.00; 
No.  1  comb,  $3.50;  No,  2  comb,  $3.00;  amber,  $350  and 
$3.00;  in  strawed  carriers.  Extracted,  11  cts.  in  60-lb. 
cans.    Sample  10  cts.    J.  C.  Stewart.  Hopkins.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Fancy  orange  -  blossom  honey,  60-lb. 
cans.  95ic;  water-white  sage,  60-lb.  cans.  934c;  light 
amber,  60-lb.  cans,  8?ic;  dark  amber,  60-lb.  cans,  SH. 
Special  prices  in  quantities. 

E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Foe  Sale. — Choice  table  honey,  heavy  body,  fine 
flavor,  aster-buckwheat  blend;  60-lb.  cans,  $5.00  each. 
Inquire     H.  M.  Wbst,  N.  Kingsville,  Ashta.  Co.,  O. 


For  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  strictly  pure  fancy  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb  cans  at  12^  cts.  f.  o.  b.  here,  -ample 
lOcts.   H.  A.  Ross,  1709  Upper  Sec.  St.,  Evansville,lnd. 

Fob  Sale.— Choice  buckwheat  and  clover  honey,  in 
60-lb.  jacketed  cans,  at  9  cts.  for  clover  and  7  for 
buckwheat.  G.  H.  Adams,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

For  Sale.— Light-amber  fall  honey,  in  barrels  and 
60  lb.  cans;  also  white  alfalfa  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a 
case.    Write  for  prices  to 

Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton,  111. 

For  Sale.— One  ton  amber  and  buckwheat  comb 
honey  at  $3.00  per  case,  24  sections,  in  glass-front 
case;  18  light-weight  cases  at  $2  50  per  case;  also  dozen 
cases  extracted.      Quirin-the-Quben-Bbeeder, 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale.— Fancy  white  comb  honey;  also  ex- 
tracted basswood,  white  clover,  alfalfa,  and  amber 
honey  in  barrels  or  60-lb.  cans, 

Robt.  a.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 5000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  by 
the  case,  or  for  the  entire  crop.  Two  cans  in  a  case. 
Cash  must  accompany  order.  This  honey  was  left  on 
the  hives  all  summer  and  is  of  finest  quality. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— White  extracted  honey.    Give  price  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.        D.  E.  Lhommedieu, 
Colo,  Story  Co..  Iowa. 

i 

Wanted. — White  ripe  extracted  honey;  will  pay 
cash.       Geo.  Rauch.  No.  5343  Hudson  Boulevard, 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — To  buy  basswood,  clover,  and  amber 
extracted  honey  for  cash.  Best  prices  paid.  Send 
sample,  and  quote  price  delivered  in  Preston 

M,  V.  Facet,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x196 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  stating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


Queens.— Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue.  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Extra  honey  queens  and  choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.- Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and   leather,  60c  each: 
worth  $1.00.       G.  W.  Babnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
free  catalog.         Abthub  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  ScoGGiN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Cbawfobd,  Hineston,  La. 

Italian  Bbbs  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville,  Ala. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies, 
J,  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St,.  New  York  City. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wubth  &  Gbant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  Titoff,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens— my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawbence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiaby,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


Fob  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tbibbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

Queens.- Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H,  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Impboved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quibin-the-Quben-Bbeedeb,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville.  Ind. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  Michigan  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Saginaw,  the  first  session  being  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  18,  and  the  last  one  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  the  20th.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Sherman  Honse.  at  which  the  special  rate  of  $1.50  per 
day  has  been  secured.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  R. 
F.  Holtermann,  of  Brantford,  Ont.;  L.  A.  Aspinwall, 
Jackson,  Mich.  ;  E.  D,  Townsend,  Remus  Mich. ;  W. 
J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich.,  and  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 
Flint,  Mich. 

An  exhibit  of  honey  and  wax  will  be  made,  and  pre- 
miums are  as  follows: 

Best  single  section  of  comb  honey,  one  Advance 
bee-veil  by  The  A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Best  six  sections  of  comb  honey,  500  sections  by  The 
A.  G  Woodman  Co.  "! 

Best  5  lbs.  of  beeswax,  one  Hilton  hive  by  Geo.  E, 
Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Best  5  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  choice  of  one  year  to 
Bee-keepers'  Jievi'-u'  or  one  copy  of  Advadced  Bee  Cul- 
ture by  W.  Z  Hutchinson,  Elint,  Mich. 

Best  suggestion  or  plan  offered  to  increase  member- 
ship of  the  association,  the  same  to  be  in  writing,  and 
not  more  than  150  words,  one  copy  of  de  luxe  edition 
of  the  new  A  B  Culture.  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son.  Redford, 
Mich.  For  further  information  write  to  .  ..-..^ 
Elmore  M.  Hunt,  Redford,  Mich. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    BEB-KEEPBBS'    CONVENTIONS. 

A  series  of  bee-keepers'  meetiDgs  will  be  held  in 
this  State  as  follows:  Mt.  Morris,  Dec.  9;  Canandai- 
gua.  Dec.  10  11  ;  Auburn,  Dec.  12;  Syracuse.  Dec.  13; 
Fulton.  Dec.  14  ;  Watertown.  Dec  16,  17;  Amsterdam, 
18.  19  :  Albany.  Dec.  20;  Glenns  Falls,  Dec.  21.  Mr.  C. 
Stewart,  of  Sammon»ville,  N.  Y.  has  been  designat- 
ed as  conductur,  and  he  will  be  present  at  all  of  the 
meetings.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Bee-keepers'  Societies  will  be  held  at 
Amsterdam,  Dec.  18.  19.  All  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing are  invited  to  attend  these  meetings. 

Romulus,  N.  Y.  C.  B.  Howard,  Sec. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TIMES. 

There  is  no  weekly  home  paper  for  the  moral  and 
religious  nourishment  of  the  family  that  will  equal 
the  Sunday  School  Times.  It  is  especially  helpful  to 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  others  interested  in  Bible 
study.  We  can  supply  it  clubbed  with  Gleanings  at 
$1.75  for  the  two,  the  regular  price  of  each  being  $1.00. 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  OF  BUSHEL  BOXES. 

Because  of  increased  cost  of  lumber  we  are  obliged 
to  mark  up  the  price  on  bushel  crates  and  boxes. 
Until  further  notice  the  price  of  all-slatted  bushel 
boxes,  14  to  crate,  is  $2.10  per  crate;  12  to  crate,  $1.90; 
galvanized  bound,  12  to  crate,  $2.50.  A  corresponding 
advance  is  made  in  wholesale  and  jobbing  prices. 


A  CORRECTION. 

On  page  1450  of  our  last  issue  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  is 
made  to  say  that  his  yellow  sweet  clover  grew  six 
feet  while  it  should  have  been  only  six  inches.  The 
footnote,  made  by  A.  I.  R.,  was  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  six  inches,  hence  it  does  not  seem  to  corre- 
spond with  Mr.  Stewart's  statement,  The  trouble 
arose  from  the  fact  that  neither  inches  nor  feet  was 
written,  and  the  two  little  dots  representing  inches 
were  overlooked. 


WHITE-SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  secured  a  pretty  good  stock  of  unhulled 
white-sweet-clover  seed.  We  find  in  several  instances 
a  large  local  demand  for  the  seed  at  better  prices  than 
we  have  been  selling  at,  and  that,  in  order  to  make  it 
an  object  for  those  able  to  gather  the  seed  to  do  so, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  better  prices  than  we  have  been 
doing  in  former  years.  Our  stock  of  seed  secured  for 
the  coming  season  is  little  more  than  half  what  we 
had  a  year  ago.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  raise 
our  selling  prices  to  25  cts.  per  lb.,  postpaid;  15  cts. 
where  shipped  with  other  goods;  $1.30  for  10  lbs.; 
$11  00  per  100  lbs.;  hulled  seed  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 


REMITTANCES    FOR    ORDERS    AND    ACCOUNT. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  asking  our  friends 
and  patrons  when  making  remittances  not  to  send 
checks  on  local  banks,  but  to  send,  instead,  either  a 
bank  draft  on  some  large  city  bank,  preferably  New 
York  or  Chicago,  or  a  postofflce  or  express  money  or- 
der. The  tight  money  market  through  which  numer- 
ous sections  are  passing  is  making  it  difficult  for  us 
to  get  credit  at  the  banks  for  local  checks,  and  in 
some  cases  we  may  be  obliged  to  return  them  and 
ask  instead  for  a  remittance  in  one  of  the  forms  men- 
tioned above.  Where  we  make  payments  we  almost 
invariably  do  so  by  New  York  draft.  Where  you  can 
not  remit  by  any  of  the  methods  mentioned,  then  send 
money  by  registered  mail.  The  most  approved  meth- 
ods, however,  are  by  bank  draft,  postofflce  or  express 
money  order. 


DR.  MILLER  SPLINTS. 

We  have  often  had  calls  for  wood  splints  for  use 
with  foundation  in  brood-frames  to  prevent  sagging, 
as  used  and  recommended  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  We 
have  usually  made  them  by  sawing  tht-m  out,  and  wast- 
ed more  than  three-fourths  of  the  wood  in  sawdust. 
We  have  hit  upon  a  plan  of  slicing  them,  thereby  sav- 
ing all  the  wood,  and  cheapening  the  process  as  well. 
We  can  furnish  them  8/4  inches  long  for  L.  frames  at 
50  cts.  per  1000  by  mail;  40  cts.  shipped  with 
other  goods.  Small  lots  at  10  cts.  per  100  postpaid. 
Other  lengths  can  be  furnished  as  well.  If  shorter, 
same  price  in  1000  lots.  If  longer,  add  fifty  per  cent 
up  to  12  inches  long. 


ALFALFA  HONEY,  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED. 

We  have  received  in  the  last  two  weeks  a  car  each 
of  comb  and  extracted  alfalfa  honey.  The  extracted 
comes  from  Utah,  and  the  comb  from  western  Colo- 
rado. We  are  selling  the  extracted  in  60-1  b.  cans  at  10 
cts.  in  single-can  lots;  9J4  cts.  by  the  case  of  two  cans; 
five  cases  or  more  at  9  cts.  per  lb. 

The  comb  honey.  24  sections  to  the  case,  sells  at 
$4.00  per  case;  per  crate  of  8  cases  or  more,  $3.80  per 
case;  25  cases  or  over,  write  for  prices.  No.  2  honey 
at  30  cts.  per  case  less.  We  also  have  some  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  white  comb  honey  at  18  to  20  cts. 
per  lb.,  according  to  quality  or  grades.  We  are  in  the 
market  to  buy  clover  extracted  honey.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  any  to  offer,  mail  sample  and  write  us, 
stating  how  much  you  have,  how  packed,  and  what 
you  ask  for  it. 


WAX    MOLDS    FOR    OUNCE    CAKES. 

There  is  a  very  large  demand  for  little  cakes  of 
beeswax  for  various  household  purposes.  You  will 
find  that  nearly  every  druggist  keeps  wax,  not  only 
for  compounding  but  for  sale.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  national  pure- food  law  there  has  been  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  demand  for  cakes  of  pure  beeswax  where, 
before,  a  mixture  was  often  used.  We  have  calls  for 
molds  for  making  these  small  cakes.  We  have  not 
heretofore  had  them  to  furnish.  We  found  some- 
thing of  compact  form,  and  just  the  right  size  to  hold 
one  or  two  ounces  of  wax.  They  are  pressed  tin  re- 
tinned.  Price  of  one-ounce  size,  35  cts.  per  dozen;  by 
mail,  40  cts. ;  of  the  two-ounce  size.  40  cts.  per  dozen ; 
by  mail,  50  cts.  For  our  trade  we  put  up  each  ounce 
cake  in  a  carton,  and  32  cakes,  or  2  lbs.,  in  a  large 
carton,  which  sells  to  the  dealer  for  $1.00.  The  price 
of  these  cartons  depends  on  the  quantity  you  require 
and  the  printing  on  them.  Prices  quoted  to  those  in- 
terested, on  application.  For  limited  local  need  you 
can  doubtless  work  up  a  trade  without  the  cartons. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  second-hand  founda- 
tion-mills in  good  condition.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  one  interested.  To  such  we  can  send 
a  small  sample  of  comb  foundation  representing  the 
kind  of  work  produced  by  the  particular  machine  you 
enquire  about. 

No.  078.— 6x2%-inch  hex.  cell  thin-super  mill,  in  very 
good  condition.    Price  $12  00 

No.  079.— 6x2%-inch  hex  cell  thin-super  mill,  in  very 
good  condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  088.— 6x2%-inch  hex.  cell  thin-super  mill,  in  good 
condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  086.— 6x2%-inch  hex.  cell  extra-thin-super  mill, 
in  good  condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  0S8.— 12x2i4-inch  round-cell  heavy-brood  mill, 
in  fair  condition     Price  $12  00. 

No.  082.— 10x2%-inch  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
in  very  good  condition.    Price  $15.00. 

No.  089.— 10x2-in(h  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
in  old-style  frame;  rather  old-style  machine  in  fair 
condition     Price  $'2.00. 

No.  090. — 10x2-inch  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
in  fine  condition.    Price  $15.00. 

No. .  — 10x2-inch  hex.  cell,  medium  or  light  brood 

mill,  in  good  condition.    Price  $15.00. 


CARTAGE  CHARGE  ON  ORDERS   FILLED  BY  OUR  CITY 
BRANCH  OFFICES. 

The  expense  of  doing  business  in  our  large  cities  is 
so  great  that  we  can  not  continue  furnishing  goods  at 
regular  prices  free  on  board  cars  from  our  city  branch 
ofQces.    It  is  a  great  accommodation  to  many  custom- 
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ers,  especially  in  the  busy  season,  to  be  able  to  secure 
groods  promptly  and  at  lower  freight  rates  from  these 
distributing  centers,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  share  with  us  the  heavy  expenses  necessary  to 
make  this  accommodation  possible.  Hereafter  on  all 
orders  from  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington  offices,  shipped  by  freight,  a  cartage 
charge  of  25  cts.  will  be  made  on  orders  of  $3.00  or 
less;  35  cts.  on  orders  of  $3.00  to  $5.00;  50  cts.  on  orders 
of  $5.00  to  $10.00;  over  $10  00  in  value,  5  per  cent  of  the 
bill,  or  20  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  if  that  figures  less  than  the 
5-per-cent  plan.  At  New  York  city  the  minimum 
charge  will  be  50  cents. 

These  charges  do  not  cover  the  cost  to  us,  but  rep- 
resent a  fair  division  of  the  cost. 


CHANGES  IN  PRICES  FOR  1907-8. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  list  prices.  During  the  past  season 
we  have  worked  off  our  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  plain 
sections  so  that  from  this  date  forward,  until  further 
notice,  the  price  on  B  grade  or  No.  2  plain  sections 
will  be  25  cents  per  1000  higher  than  the  rate  given  in 
our  catalog. 

We  cut  out  the  dozen  rate  on  No.  30  wire  on  spools, 
and  increase  the  5-lb.  coils  to  $1.00  each. 

B.  P.  S.  paint  for  hives  is  advanced  to  $1.75  per  gal- 
lon; 90  cts.  per  54  gallon;  50  cts.  a  quart;  30  cts.  a  pint. 

Painted  wire  cloth  is  advanced  to  2^  cts.  per  foot 
for  cut  pieces;  2  cts.  in  full-roll  lots.  Galvanized 
wire  cloth,  8  mesh,  is  advanced  to  8  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  over  30  per  cent  in 
material  for  bee-veils,"  and  new  prices  are  adopted  as 
follows:  No.  1,  all  silk  tulle  veil,  90  cts.;  No.  2,  cotton 
tulle  with  silk  face,  60  cts.;  No.  3,  all  cotton  tulle,  50 
cts.;  No.  4,  mosquito-bar  veil,  30  cts.;  bee-hat,  30  cts.; 
silk  tulle  per  yd.,  60  cts.;  cotton  tulle  per  yd.,  25  cts.; 
mosquito-bar,  per  piece  of  8  yds.,  75  cts.  No  change 
in  globe  veil. 


THE    NEW  EDITION  Or  THE  A  B  C  OF    BEE    CULTURE 
NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has 
finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  labor,  been  completed. 
So  far  from  being  merely  a  work  for  beginners,  or 
the  A  B  C,  it  is  also  an  X  Y  Z  of  the  business,  and 
hence  equally  valuable  to  the  veterans,  for  it  gives 
all  the  latest  processes  and  methods  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced bee-keepers,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be 
used  by  the  novice. 

It  very  often  occurs  that  an  experienced  bee- 
keeper has,  within  a  year  or  so  back,  read  such  and 
such  a  method  for  producing  comb  honey  or  some  one 
else's  plan  for  the  prevention  of  swarming.  He  has 
not  kept  a  file  of  the  journals.  He  can  not  remember 
in  what  issues  those  methods  appear.  On  reading 
them  at  the  time,  he  determined  to  give  them  a  fur- 
ther test  when  the  season  opened  up;  but  where,  oh! 
where,  can  he  find  those  journals  containing  just  the 
articles  that  describe  these  methods?  Well,  the  new 
work  has  given  in  brief  some  of  the  most  important; 
and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  index  and  find 
what  he  wants  boiled  down  in  clear  language. 

Then,  again,  it  often  happens  that  the  bee-keeper 
hears  about  the  Heddon  method  of  transferring,  or 
reads  something  about  Alexander's  method  of 
strengthening  weak  colonies  in  the  spring.  Again, 
he  sees  something  about  the  Doolittle  or  the  J.  E. 
Hand  scheme  for  producing  comb  honey  in  connection 
with  the  divisible-brood-chamber  hive.  He  is  all  at 
sea;  but  the  new  volume  will  tell  him  all  about  these 
and  more. 

But  in  a  scientific  way  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  is  far 
ahead  of  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  botanical 
libt  of  honey-plants  has  been  almost  entirely  re- writ- 
ten by  W.  K.  Morrison;  the  chemistry  of  honey,  of 
glucose,  and  of  nectar  are  all  covered  by  the  same 
writer. 

Mechanically  the  new  edition  has  been  improved  by 
the  use  of  an  almost  entirely  new  set  of  engravings, 
the  old  ones  being  reengraved,  and  the  use  of  enamel- 
ed book  paper,  the  most  expensive  paper  of  the  kind 
procurable.  This  brings  out  not  only  the  letter-press 
but  the  engravings  as  well  to  a  point  of  brilliancy  and 
clearness  that  is  pleasing. 

But  it  would  take  quite  a  little  volume  to  tell  about 
the  new  features  of  this  magnificent  work,  and  the 
reader  will  have  to  see  it  in  order  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  While  it  is  nearly  100  pages  larger,  and  all 
told  300  pages  of  new  matter,  the  price  has  been  in- 


creased only  slightly  —  from  $1.20  by  mail  to  $1.50,  or 
$1.25  if  sent  with  other  goods.  Or  in  half  morocco, 
$2  00,  postpaid,  or  $1.75  with  other  goods.  Full  leath- 
er, $2.50,  postpaid,  or  $2.25  with  other  goods. 


EARLY-ORDER  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  early-order 
cash  discount  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufQciently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance,  or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  supplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  forehanded  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
cash  orders  for  bee-keepers'  supplies,  subject  to  the 
conditions  below: 

For  cash  sent  in  December,  deduct  4  per  cent. 
."       ."  "      January,  "        3^    " 

February,        "         3 
"       "  "      March.  "         2^    " 

April,  "         2 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing articles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early-or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers.  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
queens,  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  general  catalog. 


TJet  all 

the  profits  out 

of  poultry  by  using 

the  Guaranteed  Best — 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

The  Highest  Standard  for  Poultrymen 

Beginners,  Experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  use  and  recommend  Cyphers  labor-saving, 
patented,  self-ventUating,  eelf-regulating  ma- 
chines.   Our 

Free  212-Pase  Book  TelU  Why 

Write  for  this  most  practical,  illustrated,  big,  free 
catalog,  which  will  show  you  how  you  can  succeed 
best,  with  poultry  raising  and  How  to  Make  Money 
With  Poultry    and    Incubators.    Address  nearest 

office.   CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  £ng. 


Mt.  Mellick  Embroidery 

Send  10c  for  a  beautiful  Mt.  Mellick  center- 
piece on  heavy  Art  Linen.  IS  inches  square. 
With  it  we  send  tree  instructions  showing 
over  50  different  stitches,  and  our  offer  of 
free  shirt-waists,  centers.etc,  in  Mt.MelUck, 
Wallai-hian.  Eyelet,  or  Shadow  embroidery. 
UASOIT  SUFFL7  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


WU       I    .>.....»    ^^m,M  If  there  is  a  queen- 
.  H.  Laws  says,  shorts 

stock  let  him  trot  out  the  proof.  Testimonials 
enough  to  fill  this  book.  Will  give  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C.  King.  Washington,  D.  C  .  writes,  "For  two 
years  I  have  had  one  of  your  queens  in  my  apiary. 
Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb 
honey;  last  season  she  actually  stored  while  other 
colonies  starved.  I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my 
three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  fine  breeding  queen;  stock 
up  this  fall  and  double  vour  crop  of  honey  the  com- 
ing season.  Single  queen.  $1.00;  6  for  $5  00  Extra 
select  breeders,  $5.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed 

W.  H.  LAWS.  Beevlile,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 
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ABC-XYZ 


of 


Bee  Culture 


By  A.  I.    and   B.  R.  ROOT 

New  1907  Edition 

NOIV  ON  SAI^E. 

LARGER  and  BETTER 

115,000    Copies     have     been 
Printed 

A  BEE-KEEPERS' 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

All  tiie  New  Ideas 

Hundreds  of   Illustrations  to  make 
every   thing   plain    and    practical 

Nearly  600  Large  Pages 

PRICES 

Cloth-bound $1.50 

Half  Leather 3  00 

Full  Leather 2.50 

Postpaid  to  any  Country  in  the  World 


THEILROOTCO. 

MEDINA,       ::        ::       OHIO 


Only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
brought  out  an  edition  of  15,000  copies 
of  the  well-known  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
This  brought  up  the  number  to  100,000 
copies,  thereby  surpassing  in  popularity 
all  other  bee-books  ever  printed. 

The  demand  for  these  has  been  so 
great  that  we  were  compelled  to  under- 
take a  new  edition  at  once,  and  in  doing 
so  we  took  the  opportunity  to  revise  and 
greatly  enlarge  it  again,  though  it  had 
been  generally  considered  quite  a  large 
book. 

In  doing  so  we  brought  in  new  blood 
to  assist  us,  give  new  ideas,  and  other- 
wise enable  us  to  produce  as  good  a 
book  as  it  is  possible  to  make  at  a  popu- 
lar price.  If  you  will  carefully  examine 
a  copy  you  will  be  prepared  to  admit 
the  new  volume  is  quite  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors.  To  keep  pace 
with  improvements  it  contains  nearly 
100  double-column  pages  more  than  the 
previous  edition. 

The  new  methods  of  queen-rearing 
have  been  carefully  reviewed,  and  the 
main  points  incorporated  in  the  new 
edition,  so  that  the  practical  bee-keeper 
who  possesses  a  copy  will  have  the  best 
ideas  of  the  subject  constantly  by  his 
side  for  reference. 

The  new  methods  of  wax-production 
are  treated  in  an  exhaustive  fashion; 
and  as  this  subject  is  now  of  more  im- 
portance than  formerly,  more  space  has 
been  devoted  to  it. 

The  new  power-driven  automatic  ex- 
tractors are  amply  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. The  subject  of  diseases  has 
received  entirely  new  treatment  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  discoveries  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  laws  relating  to  bees 
have  for  the  first  time  received  full  treat- 
ment. No  other  bee-book  treats  of  this 
very  important  subject.  Honey,  sugar, 
nectar,  and  glucose  are  carefully  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  our  new  pure-food  laws. 

In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  its 
first  author,  A.  I.  Root,  the  new  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  is  eminently  practical. 

German  edition  (new),  paper  covers, 
$1.75;  cloth-bound,  $2.00.  Postpaid  any- 
where. This  is  the  famous  A  B  C  in  the 
language  of  the  Fatherland,  to  suit  our 
many  German  friends,  ^s^riifij 

French  edition  (new),  cloth-bound, 
$2.00,  postpaid  This  is  another  edition, 
translated  into  the  beautiful  language 
of  France. 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS! 


TF  you  are  needing  supplies  at  present,  send  us  your  orders.    We  have  a  large 

stock  of  Root  Compan^^'s  Supplies  on  hand  to  meet  your  re- 

quiroments.       We    allow    the    customary    cash    discounts    for    early    orders. 

Send  for  forty-page  catalog. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Sup.  Co.,  HieH  Hiii.  m 


ont.  Co., Mo. 


ORDER  NOW-PRICES  MAY  GO  HIGHER 

LUMBER   IS   DEARER,   AND    LABOR    HAS    NEVER   BEEN  SO   HIGH 


TI/-E  offer  you  PRICE  INSURANCE  on  BEE-SUPPLIES.  Our  plan  does  not  cost  you  a  cent-  it  mav 
"  save  you  dollars.  On  all  orders  received  before  January  1, 19  8,  we  will  guarantee  present  orices  (or 
less)  to  you,  notwithstanding  acontemplated  advance  in  prices  all  along  the  line  of  bee-supplies  Shinments 
may  be  delayed  until  you  want  the  goods.  You  can  not  lose.  Write  to-dav.  We  make  and  keep  in  stock— Dove 
tailed  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames.  Foundations.  Everything  for  the  Bees. 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK  if  not  PERFECTLY  SATISFIED 
Largest  distributing  center  for  raw  materials,  and  best  shipping  facilities.    Write  for  catalog 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLY  COMPANY 

21   NICOLLET  ISLAND.       (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)       MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Honey!  Honey! 


TU^E  have  just  received  several  carloads 
^^  of  water- white  sage  honey,  in  60-1  b. 
cans,  two  to  a  case;  also  have  white 
clover  and  alfalfa  comb  honey  Write  us, 
if  in  the  market,  stating  quantity  desired. 

Beeswax  Wanted 

We  will  pay  highest  market  price  for 
good  pure  wax  in  exchange  for  supplies. 
We  mean  ROOT'S  GOODS,  of  course. 
It  will  pay  you  to  secure  your  goods 
now  for  next  season's  use.  Liberal  dis- 
counts on  goods  slightly  damaged  by 
fire.  Send  us  list  of  goods  you  will 
need  and  we  will  quote  you  prices  and 
save  you  money  in  freight  from  Toledo. 


Catalog    Free 


The  Griggs  Bros,  &  Nichols  Go. 


TOLEDO, 


OHIO 


APICULTEURS 

des  pays  de  langue  Francaise. 
Nous  vous  informons  que 

L' Apiculture  Nouvcllc 

Revue  mensuele  illustree, 
est  tiree  de: 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

augmentee  et  completee  par  des  collaborateurs 
EuropeeriP.reconnus  comme  Apiculteurs  eminents. 

L'Abonnement  d'un  an  est  envoye  franco  pour 
tous  pays  de  I'Union  Postale,  centre  renvoi  par 
mandat  poste  de  7.50. 

Un  numero  specimen,  ainsi  que  notre  catalogue 
francais  de  tous  les  articles  de  la 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

est  envoye  gratuitement  sur  simple  demande, 
adressee  a 

Emile  Bondonneau, 

Agent  General  pour  1 'Europe  et  les  Colonies 

de  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

142  Faubourg  Saint  Denis   142  Paris    (lOe) 
France. 


L'Edition   Francaise  de  I'A  B  C  de  I'Apiculturc 
est  egalement  parue. 


FALL  SUPPLIES 


FOR= 


Every  thing  you  want;  all  made  by  us  in  our  own  factories — at  lowest  prices. 

The  American  Bee-keeper  (published  17  years),  a  monthly  at  50  cts. 
a. year.    Sample  copy  and  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.    Address 

The  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFC\     '  .,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


NEW  GOODS!    BIG  STOCK! 


NEW  WAREHOUSE 


ROOT'S  GOODS 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


LOW  FREIGHT 


Every  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.  Bees  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  onoe. 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.    Catalog  sent  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH,  24!  Bull  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


Fniir  Per  Cent 

-"ver  You  Live 

^yMAIL 

vc  '^nly  a 

♦■.es  >o..  '^'•■ 

bank.  four   pt         rn, 

interest   on    o„        •"    accounts, 
compounded  twic  -^x.     .     . 

Our  booklet  describe  meth- 

ods and  management,  . 
plains   the    advantage    oi 
simple  banking-by-mail  syste. 


Write  for  the  Booklet  To-day 

Estabilshed   1892  State  Bani< 

Assets  Over  $700,000 


th^savings  deposit 

t-,  BANK  COMPANY    ^ 


MEDINA,     OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzbb,  Pres.       A.  I.  Root,  Vice-pres. 
E.  B.  Spitzer. Cashier. 


ROOT 

GOODS 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  you  may 
as  well  have  the  best  ?  They  cost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  can  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  sell  here 
at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. Practically  all  points  are  reaohed 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  disoount  for 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7tb  St.   Des  Moines,  Iowa 


in  ^ 


Christmas  Greetings  to  the  readers  of  GLEANINGS.     Presented  for  the 
publishers  by  a  junior  member,  Ralph  Root  Boyden. 
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WHEN   YOU   DRIVE 


Be  snug  and  comfortable.      Don't  expose 
yourself  to  the   elements.     The  "Sheltertop " 
Bu^^y  will  protect  you  on  your  drives.     It's  the 
first  real   improvement    in   buggies  since   the 
days   of   the   "Deacon's   wonderful  one-horse 
Shay,"      The   first   buggy   that  ever  afforded 
immediate  and  absolute  protection  to  its  occu- 
pants from   rain,  snow,   mud,  wind, 
dust — the  only  buggy  with  a  top  that 
closes  up  tight  in  a  moment  and  actu- 
ally shuts  out  every  drop  of  rain,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  allows  ample  and 
thorough  ventilation  and  a  clear,  un- 
obstructed vision  in   every  direction. 
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THE  SHELTERTOP  BUGGY 


The  top  of  this  buggy  is  so  constructed 
that  this  absolute  and  complete  protec- 
tion is  always  on  the  buggy— in  fact,  a 
part  of  the  buggy — out  of  sight  when 
not  in  use,  right  at  hand  when  needed. 
Three  simple,  easy,  one-hand  move- 
ments— done  in  four  seconds — close  the 
buggy  without  leaving  the  seat,  drop- 
ping the  lines  or  stopping  the 
horse. 

When  the  storm  is  over, 
three  movements  change 
the  buggy  back  again  to  an 
open,  fair-weather  buggy. 
This  is  certainly  the  buggy 
for  the  farmer  and  the  man 
who  drives  much.  It  makes 
a  wet,  blustering  day  worth  almost  as 
much  as  a  dry  one.  You  can  ride  in  it 
to  transact  business  at  the  neighbor's, 
or  in  town,  as  comfortably  as  you  could 
in  any  other  buggy  on 
a  clear,  bright,  dry 
day. 

The  improved 
top  on  the  "Shel- 
tertop'* Bu^^y  is 
actually  lighter 
than  an  ordinary 


30  DAYS 
Free  Trial 

Send  No  Money 
in  Advance 


buggy-top,  looks  better,  and  lasts  longer, 
while  it  has  none  of  its  bad  featuics. 
There  are  no  bows  in  the  way  to  bump 
the  head  against  when  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  buggy.  The  door  is  clear,  large 
and  roomy.  There  are  no  doors  to 
rattle  or  stick. 

There  are  so  many  new  and  desirable 
features  in  the  **  Sheltertop  " 
Bu^^y  that  we  want  you  to 
know  about,  that  we  have 
decided  to  send  it  on  30 
days*  free  trial  to  responsible 
parties  to  test  before  they 
buy  it.  Don't  buy  the  same 
kind  of  a  buggy  your  great- 
grandfather did  when  you 
can  get  this  improved  buggy.  Your 
great-grandfather  would  not  have 
bought  the  other  sort  if  he  could  have 
gotten  a  "Sheltertop."  He  bought  the 
best  there  was  in  his  day.  You  should 
do  the  same  now. 

Send  us  your  order,  or  write  for  cata- 
log describing  it,  and  be  sure  to  ask  for 
terms  on  which  we  send  them  free  for 
30  days'  ro&d  test. 

Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 


FOUTS  &  HUNTER  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.. 
333  S.  Third  Street,    Terre  Haute.  Indiana 
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C.  H,  W.  WEBER     1 

HeadQtiarters    for  I 


y 


BEE 
SUPPLIES 


Distributor   of  Root's   Goods 

Exclusively,    at  Root's 

Factory  Prices 


GIVE  ME  YOUR  ORDERS  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.     You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt    of   them.     You  will    save  money  by  ordering  from  me.     My  stock 
is  complete;    in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing   the  bee-keeper  needs.     Cincinnati 
is  one   of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the    Union,  particularly  in  the  South,  as    all 
freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  descrip- 
tive  catalog    and   price   list.     It  will    be    mailed    you    promptly  free   of   charge. 

Special  Discount  on  Early  Orders 

I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.    I   pay  Cash  on  Delivery;    or   if   you 

are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  and  I 
will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted  —  in  cans,  barrel- 
lots,     or    car-lots  —  of    extracted    or    comb    honey.       I    guarantee    its    purity. 

WANTED=vSweet  Clover. 

If    you    have    Sweet    Clover,   state    if    yellow    or    white,    hulled    or    unhulled, 
also   quantity   and   lowest    price. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

Ofiice  and  iSalesroom,  2140-2148  Central  A.ve. 
^VareKotise,    Freeman    and    Central  .Avenue. 

CINCINNATI,  ^  ^  OHIO 
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Honey  Markets. 


GRADING   RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-staln  or 
otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
seikled. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
se  .'tlon.  " 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  Is  to  be  classified  according  to 
cilor,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  Is,  there 
w.ll  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  listed  below  are  Intended  to  represent,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and 
beesw-ax  are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  men- 
tioned. Unless  otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which 
sales  are  being  made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  produc- 
ers direct,  to  the  retail  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by 
commission  merchants,  the  usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten 
per  cent)  cartage,  and  freight  will  be  deducted,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  often  a  charge  for  storage  by  the  commission 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to 
the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other  charges,  are 
eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— Demand  for  best  grades  of  extract- 
ed honey  is  good,  while  the  demand  for  comb  honey 

15  not  so  brisk.  It  is  evid  -nt  that  consumers  are 
learning  to  prefer  their  honev  in  the  extracted  form. 
Jobbers  are  paying  the  following  prices,  delivered 
here:  No.  1  and  fancy  comb,  16  to  17,  net  weight.  Ex- 
tracted, white-clover,  9  to  10.  Beeswax,  2S  cash  or  30 
in  exchange  for  merchandise. 

Walter  S.  Pouder, 
Dec.  10.  Indianapolis  Ind. 

St.  Louis.— The  demand  for  extracted  honey  has 
increased  considerably;  and  as  stocks  are  reducid  to 
a  minimum,  prices  are  well  sustained  Comb  honey 
sells  slowly  at  the  following  quotations:  Fancy  white, 

16  to  17;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  amber  color,  14  to  16,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Broken  and  defective  honey  sells  at 
considerably  less  Extracted  white,  in  cans,  8  to  9; 
amber  color,  8  to  85^;  in  barrels  and  half-barrels,  1  ct. 
per  pojnd  less.  Beeswax,  26  for  choice  pure.  All  im- 
pure and  inferior,  lower. 

R  Hartmann  Produce  Co.. 
Dec.  12.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco.- Honey  is  growing  very  scarce  in 
this  market,  and  hardly  any  is  being  received.  It  is 
firmly  held  at  the  prices  that  have  ruled  all  season, 
though  under  present  conditions  the  movement  is 
limited  Light  amber,  extracted,  7  to  7H;  water-white 
comb,  16  to  17;  white  comb,  15;  water-white,  extract- 
ed, 8  to  SVa.  Pacific  Rural  Pi  ess,  Dec  7. 


Cincinnati.— The  market  on  honey  has  eased  con- 
siderably, because  of  the  stringency  of  the  money 
market.  Slow  sales  on  comb  honey.  Colorado  re- 
tails at  $4.00  per  case;  white-clover  comb  honey  at  17c 
per  pound.  Extracted,  white  sage,  9  to  9^.  Amber, 
in  barrels,  6  to  6J4.  Beeswax,  very  slow  at  30c  per  lb. 
C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

Nov.  23.  2146  Central  Ave  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Kansas  City.— There  is  very  little  change  in  the 
honey  market  since  our  last  report.  The  demand  for 
both  comb  and  extracted  has  been  very  light,  and 
prices  weaker;  but  we  attribute  this  to  the  money 
market.  We  quote:  No.  1  white  comb.  24-section, 
S3.25  per  case;  No.  2,  white  and  amber,  $3.00  per  case; 
extracted  white,  per  lb.,  8  to  854;  amber,  7  to  7%. 
Beeswax,  20  to  27.  C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co.. 

Dec.  12  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Philadelphia.— Sales  of  honey  have  been  quite 
a  'tive  in  this  market,  and  we  quote:  Fancy  comb 
honey,  wholesale,  17M  to  18%;  No.  1  white,  16  to  17; 
amber,  14%.  Extracted  honey,  water-white,  9  to  9%; 
amber,  8;  dark,  7%.     Beeswax,  30. 

We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  handle  on 
commission.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

Nov.  25.  10  Vine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Denver.— The  local  demand  for  comb  honey  is  light 
at  present,  and  we  do  not  expect  much  improvement 
until  after  the  holidays.  We  quote  No.  1  white,  per 
Cise  of  24  sections,  $3  25  to  $3  50 ;  light  amber  and  No. 
2.  $2.75  to  $3.00.  We  now  have  a  good  stock  of  very 
fine  extracted  honey  which  we  offer  at  9  to  10  cts  for 
strictly  white  alfalfa;  light  am.^er,  8  to  9 ;  strained 
amber  honey,  694  to  7%.  We  are  paying  22  to  24  for 
clean  yellow  beeswax. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Asso'n, 

Dec.  10.  F.  KAUCHFUSS,  Mgr. 


Buffalo.— The  demand  for  honey  is  very  slow. 
The  quantity  in  our  market  is  small  ;  and  if  the  de- 
mand were  fair  for  a  short  time  it  would  soon  clean 
up  what  is  here.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb,  16  to 
17  ;  No.  1  ditto.  15  to  17  ;  No  2  ditto,  13  to  14  ;  No.  1 
buckwheat,  11  to  12%:  No.  2,  9  to  11;  No.  1  white  ex- 
tracted. 8  to  9;  ditto  dark,  7  to  7%.    Beeswax,  30  to  35. 

Buffalo,  Dec.  11.  W.  C.  Townsend. 


Chicago.— The  sale  of  honey  during  November  has 
not  been  large,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  comb 
honey,  the  choice  grades  of  which  have  sold  at  17  as 
against  18  cts.  in  October.  Extracted  is  lower,  with 
the  exception  of  white  clover  and  basswood.  which 
bring  9  cts.    Beeswax,  30. 

R.  A  Burnett  &  Co., 

Dec.  12.  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Paul.— Fancy  white  clover,  new,  per  lb.,  18; 
strained,  in  60-lb.  cans,  per  lb..  10. 

W.  H.  Patton, 
Dec.  10.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Trade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WHAT  HAS  MUTH  GOT  NOW? 


Genuine 
Orange-blossom  Honey. 


Genuine 
White-clover  Honey. 


Genuine 

Black-sage  Honey.  

(  All  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  each) 

and  Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-3ection  cases,  averaging  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 
You  better  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  on  our  hands. 

THE    FRED    W.    MUTH    COMPANY, 

51   WALNUT  STREET.  The  Busy  Bee  Men.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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New  York.— We  are  having  a  good  demand  for 
strictly  fancy  white  comb  honey.  Receipts  have  been 
quite  heavy  and  numerous  of  late,  owing  principally 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  bee-keepers  were  late  in 
shipping.  We  quote  fancy  white  at  16  to  17;  No.  1, 
14  to  15;  No.  2  and  amber,  13;  buckwheat,  12  to  13. 
The  demand  for  extracted  continues  good,  and  we 
have  as  yet  experienced  no  scarcity,  having  enough 
to  supply  our  wants  and  more.  Prices  are  firm.  We 
quote  California  white  sage  at  9  to  9H;  light  amber, 
8  to  8?^;  amber,  7  to  7H;  extracted  buckwheat,  &%  to 
7.  Nothing  is  coming  along  to  amount  to  any  thing 
from  the  South,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  make  quotations.  What  little  is  coming  sells  at 
from  65  to  80  cts.  per  gallon,  according  to  quality. 
Beeswax  quiet  at  29  to  30. 

HiLDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

Nov.  25.  265-7  Greenwich  St.,  82-6  Murray  St. 


Detroit.— Honey  continues  to  be  scarce,  and  prices 
are  much  the  same.  There  seems  to  be  no  Michigan 
extracted,  and  prices  quoted  are  for  the  California 
extracted.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  among  commis- 
sion men  that  the  bee-keepers  are  holding  for  a  high 
price,  and  will  have  to  let  it  go  later  cheaper.  No.  1 
and  A  No.  1  white  comb  honey.  20c;  No.  2,  15  to  18. 
Extracted,  8  to  8H.    Beeswax,  27  to  29. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 

Nov.  11.  Redford,  Mich. 


ZanesvilliE.— This  market  is  well  supplied  with 
comb  honey,  especially  alfalfa.  Practically  no  change 
in  prices  since  last  quotations;  19  to  20  cts.  wholesale. 
There  is  some  demand  for  extracted  in  glass  retail 
packages;  otherwise  market  is  very  quiet.  Little 
demand  for  beeswax  in  a  wholesale  way.  I  offer  29c 
t.  o.  b.  here  in  exchange  for  bee  supplies. 

Edmund  W.  Peirce, 

Nov.  6.  136  W.  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


Schenectady.— No  great  stock  on  our  market,  and 
prices  maintained.    Fancy  white  is  quite  scarce,  and 
sells  at  16  to  18;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  mixed  and  buckwheat, 
13  to  14.    Extracted,  light,  8  to  9H;  dark,  7H  to 8. 
Chas.  MacCulloch. 

Nov.  18.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Boston.— Our    market  on  honey  is  very   strong, 
ranging  from  16  to  18c  for  No.  1,  with,  comparatively 
speaking,  light  supplies,  and  a  good  demand.    Ex- 
tracted honey,  also  very  light  supply,  brings  8c. 
Blake,  Scott  &  Lee  Co.. 

Nov.  9.  Boston,  Mass. 


Liverpool.— Honey  firmer  in  tone.  Chilian,  4  to 
6%;  Peruvian.  4  to  6Ji;  Jamaican,  4H  to  65^;  California, 
8  to  11.  Beeswax,  Jamaican,  29  to  34;  African,  29}^  to 
30;  American,  30  to  35;  West  Indian,  2954  to34;  Chilian, 
30  to  35  Taylor  &  Co., 

Nov.  18.  7  Tithebarn  St. 


Antwerp.— Beeswax,  Zanzibar  (in  pots)  32c;  Zan- 
zibar (dirty),  27c:  Mozambique  (chunks),  32;  Morocco, 
32;  Portugal  (in  pots)  32H;  B.-nguella,  32;  Abyssinia 
)not  refined)  27c.  E.  Bondonnkau. 


If  You    MTant    tKe    Bee  -  booR 

that  "covers  the  whole  apicultural 
field  more  completely  than  any  other 
published,"  send  $1.20  to         '•:  ;: 

Prof.  A..  J.  Cook,  Claremont,  Calif. 


"Bee-keepers'  Guide" 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 
205  La  Salle  St.,    Chicago,  Illinois. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

266-267  Greenwich  St.    82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


I  WILL  BUY  YOUR 

HONEY 

for  cash.    Send  sample,  and  mention  quality, 
style  of  package,  and  price. 

ONE  CAR  OF  ALFALFA  HONEY 
WANTED. 

M.V.FACEY.Preston,  Fillmore  Co..  Minn. 
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POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
•address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Registered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.    References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS.  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNKAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Per  year,  postpaid.  7H  tr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  JONBS. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Per  year,  poetpaid.  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliancb 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid.  6/. 


$53,700 

Made  by  0-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIOj 


combinations 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 

We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
daily.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "O-HI-O" 
Is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 
Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliclously  cooked  hot  meals; 
30  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstuffs. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

"O-HI-O"  cooke:r  CO. 

908  Jefferson  Av.,  Toledo,  O. 
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GLEANINGS  PLANS  for. 908 

For  next  year  we  have  decided  to  issue,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Christmas 
number,  three  other  special  numbers  that  will  be  unusually  valuable  for  the  particu- 
lar time  of  the  year  at  which  they  appear.  We  have  facilities  for  choosing  a  very  high 
class  of  articles,  for  we  are  able  to  use  only  a  part  of  those  which  are  sent  us  from 
time  to  time.  We  shall  select  for  each  special  number  the  best  articles  that  we  can 
get.  Many  of  the  best  authorities  will  be  asked  to  contribute,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  each  article  very  practical.  It  will  be  our  policy  to  avoid  all  lengthy 
theoretical  discussions  that  are  of  little  practical  value  to  the  bee-keeper  who  is  in  the 
business  for  the  money  he  can  get  out  of  it. 

InC     rirSl     jPCCIfll     IMUrnDCr    of  the  year  wm  be  the  "spring 
'  Number,"  issued   March  1.     It 

will  be  much  larger  than  the 
regular  ones,  and  will  be  valuable  for  the  beginner  and  for  the  expert.  We  have 
already  on  hand  many  of  the  articles  that  will  appear  at  that  time.  Briefly,  the  sub- 
jects treated  will  be : 

March  1 .  —SPRING  NUMBER.  Articles  to  be  selected  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Early  Spring  Management:  Taking  bees  from  cellars;  Protecting 
hives;  Building  up  colonies  to  proper  strength  for  honey-flow;  Stimulative 
feeding;  Preparing  supers  and  sections;  Painting  hives;  Starting  with  bees.  Be- 
ginner's questions.  Buying  bee« ;  starting  with  nuclei;  full  colonies;  small  apiary. 

The  Second  Special  Number  wm  be  iss.ed  May  >  a.d 

r  will   be   called    "The    Mid- 

summer Number."  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  will  contain  discussions  and  articles  that  are  needed  for  the  busy 
man  during  the  height  of  the  season.  It  will  appear  just  before  the  rush  begins, 
when  there  will  be  time  to  read  and  study  the  various  plans  that  are  given  by  the 
men  who  have  been  through  the  mill  and  have,  therefore,  had  the  experience.  The 
sul)jects  treated  will  be  as  follows  : 

May  1. -MIDSUMMER  NUMBER.  Prevention  of  swarming. 
Making  increase.  Putting  on  and  taking  off  supers.  Bee-escapes;  methods 
of  clearing  supers  of  bees.  Extracting  of  hone  ;  uncapping;  ripening. 
Uncapping  boxes;  different  styles.    Melting  cappings  immediately. 

The  Third  Special  Number  wm  appear  September  i  we 

'  —    have  decided   to  call  it    "The 

End  of  the  Harvest  Number." 
This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most  helpful  of  any  in  the  year,  for  so  much  depends  upon 
the  methods  of  taking  care  of  the  crop  and  Disposing  of  it.  There  are  many  who  can 
produce  honey  without  limit,  but  who  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  The  men  who  have  had  the  experience  will  tell  how  they  did  it.  The 
following  subjects  will  be  discussed  : 

September  1.-  "END   OF    THE  HARVEST  NUMBER." 

Putting  up  honey  for  market;  c\re  in  packing;  comb;  extracted.  Selling 
honey;  retail;  wholesale.  Market  reports  Condition  of  hon^y  market. 
Prices.  Preparing  colonies  for  the  winter.  Uniting.  Packing  hives.  Cel- 
lar wintering.     Winter  flights. 

December  15.  — CHRISTMAS    NUMBER.     The  best  articles  of  the  year  on 
various  topics;    good  illustrations. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— The  unusually  fine  illustrations  appearing  in  Qlbanings  of  late  are  rfipresenta- 
tive  o'  the  line  of  illustrations  we  shall  have  in  1908.  We  employ  i^one  but  ihe  best  engravers,  as  we  want 
our  read  rs  to  find  Gleanings  as  attractive  a  magazine  as  any  other  magazine  that  reaches  their  home. 
SUGGESTIONS.— We  welcome  suggestions  which  are  given  to  better  our  paper  in  any  way.  We  may 
not  be  ablp  to  adopt  a  suggested  plan  for  some  months,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  for  certain  reasons;  but 
we  appreciate  fran«  criti^-isnci  and  suggestions  which  may  make  a  better  magazine.  To  such  letters  we 
may  not  make  reply  in  all  cases,  but  this  note  is  our  expression  of  thanks  in  advance. 
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SAVING  THE  HEAT. 

Have  you  noted  the  advertisement  of  the  Roches- 
ter Radiator  Co.,  placed  elsewbere  in  these  columns? 
They  offer  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  con- 
trivances for  the  home  in  the  North  that  we  know 
any  thing  about.  As  everybody  knows,  a  great  deal 
of  heat  is  wasted  with  ordinary  heaters,  but  this  in- 
vention goes  a  long  way  toward  saving  the  heat 
which  is  now  allowed  to  escape.  It  is  a  simple, 
practical,  and  economical  invention. 


SHELTERTOP   BUGGIES. 

We  are  desirous  of  again  calling  attention  to 
what,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  very  meritorious  vehicle 
that  the  makers  of  it  term  the  "  Sheltertop  "  bug- 
gy. It  represents  a  distinct  advance  in  the  con- 
struction of  family  buggies.  Owing  to  its  peculiar 
makeup  it  is  wind,  dust,  rain,  mud,  and  snow  proof. 
It  appeals  very  strongly,  of  course,  to  the  farmer's 
wife  and  daughters,  as  their  clothes  and  persons  are 
completely  protected.  Yet  the  carriage  is  quite 
comfortable,  airy,  and  easy  to  get  out  and  in  of.  In 
fact,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  manage  as  any  other,  and 
possibly  easier  than  tt-.e  others  which  have  bows  to 


bump  against  when  entering  or  leaving.  It  may  be 
closed  at  a  moment's  notice  without  any  of  the  oc- 
cupants leaving  their  seats,  and  while  the  horse  is 
going  along  at  a  good  gait.  It  is  so  completely 
closed  up  that,  when  the  hose  is  turned  on  it,  none 
of  the  water  can  possibly  get  inside.  This  is  impor- 
tant in  cleaning  it. 

In  addition  there  is  no  obstruction  to  seeing  the 
road,  either  alongside  or  straight  ahead.  We  are 
much  inclined  to  think  this  new-fangled  buggy  fills 
a  long-felt  want  in  country  life,  and  we  have  per- 
suaded the  makers  to  have  it  advertised  in  this 
journal  for  some  time,  and  the  full-page  advertise- 
ment appears  elsewhere  in  these  pages  for  the  first 
time.  The  manufacturers  are  so  sure  they  have  a 
good  thing  that  they  have  arranged  to  give  prospec- 
tive purchasers  thirty  days'  free  trial  without  send- 
ing them  any  money  in  advance.  They  are  sincere 
in  making  this  offer,  and  are  anxious  that  buyers 
should  avail  themselves  of  these  liberal  terms. 
Should  you  have  it  in  mind  to  purchase  a  family 
conveyance  we  urge  you  to  correspond  with  th  m 
before  placing  your  order  The  correct  address  is 
Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  333  South  Third 
St.,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
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Gleamings  Magazine 

Clubbing'  Offers 


In  the  list  below  we  have  arranged  to  furnish  our  readers  with  Gleanings  and  certain  maga- 
zines, and  other  periodicals,  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  the  same  papers  if  ordered  separately. 

McClure's  Mstgazine.    We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  supply  this  magazine  after  Feb. 
1, 1908,  at  the  prices  below.    It  is  important  therefore  that  your  order  be  sent  before  that  time. 

OtHer   Periodicatls.     If  you  do  not  fiad  here   a   club  which  you   want,  send  us 
your  list  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  by  letter. 


Gleanings 1  yr.  $1  00 

Suburban  Life "       3  00 

McClure's* "        IJO    ^ 

$5  50  1p3   35 

*0r  Harper's  Bazar.  Success,  Cosmopolitan.  Ameri- 
can, The  World  To-day,  American  Boy,  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

Suburban  Life "       SCO 

McClure's* "        1  50 

The  World  To-day* "       1_50     m 

$7  00    t(p4    OO 
*Or  Good  Housekeeping,  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
or  any  magazine  in  offer  No.  1. 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

Suburban  Life "       3  00 

Review  of  Reviews* "       3  00 

American  Magazine "        1  00    m 

$8  00    M    7°' 
*Or  Outing,  Reader  Magazine,  Independent. 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Suburban  Life "       3  00 

Review  of  Reviews* "       3  00 

McClure's "       1^    ^ 

$8  50    ■#>5    ^5 
*Or  Bookman,  Yachting,  or  any  magazine  in  offer  No.  3. 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "        150 

Woman's  Home  Companion —    "       1  00    m        r 

$3  50    iP2     05 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "       150 

Woman's  Home  Companion "        100 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00    ji        r 

$6  50    TfP3    "5 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Delineator "        1  00 

McClure's "       150 

World'sWork "        3_00    ^        f- 

$6  50    iP3     "5 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "       150 

Good  Housekeeping "       1  00    ^       f- 

$3  50    ip2    05 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

St.  Nicholas  (new) "        3  00 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00    Ji 

$7  00   ^A-   05 


Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

St.  Nicholas  (new) "       3  00 

McClure's "        150 

Woman's  Home  Companion "       1  00 

$6  50 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "       1-50 

World  To-day "       1^ 

$4  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

McClure's "       1_50 

$2  50 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

Good  Housekeeping "       1  OO 

$2  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

American  Magazine "        1  00 

$2  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00 

Rural  New-Yorker  \\        100 

Woman's  Home  Companion "       1  00 

$6  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.   $1  00 

Review  of  Reviews "       3  00 

Sunday  School  Times "       1_0? 

$5  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Sunday  School  Times '         1  00 

$2  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Rural  New-Yorker "       1  00 

$2  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Farm  Journal 5  yrs.    1  00 

Garden  Magazine 1  yr.     1  00 

$3  00 

Gleanings 1  yr.  $1  00 

Suhday  School  Times "  100 

McClure's '  1  50 

$3  50 

Gleanings 1  yr.    $1  00 

Sunday  School  Times ,"        100 

Rural  New-Yorker '         1  00 

$3  00 


00 


\2    65 


$1    70 


.1    70 


;i  70 


00 


$3  25 


hZ  ii  80 


$ijj 


\2    20 


;2  50 


'2  75 


Send  all  orders  to  U/>e  A.  I.  Koot  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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THAT    FUB    COAT. 

Now  that  chilly  winter  has  us  in  his  grip,  and  the 
storm  king  reigns  supreme  all  over  the  north  land, 
fur  coats  are  certainly  very  seasonable  subjects  to 
talk  about.  Did  you  take  notice  of  the  advi  rtise- 
ment  of  the  National  Fur  and  Tanning  Co.,  119 
Peeler  St.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich?  This  concern 
makes  a  business  of  making  up  coats  from  cow  or 
horse  hides.  These  coats  certainly  enable  a  man  to 
defy  the  coldest  wind  that  blows,  even  if  he  hap- 
pens to  live  outside  the  Arctic  Circle ;  and  it  goes 
without  saying,  that  they  will  last  for  years.  If  you 
happen  to  have  a  nice  skin  which  you  would  like 
made  up  we  respectfully  suggest  that  this  firm  be 
given  a  chance  to  do  the  work  for  you.  They  claim 
their  work  is  bound  to  give  satisfaction,  and  we 
know  they  have  been  in  the  business  a  long  time, 
and  have  a  reputation  for  doing  what  they  agree  to 
do.  If  you  do  not  require  a  coat,  perhaps  you  need 
a  fur  robe  for  your  carriage  or  buggy.  A  robe  of 
this  kind  is  almost  indestructible,  and  is  far  ahead 
of  all  woolen  ones  when  it  comes  to  giving  real  sat- 
isfaction on  a  stormy  day  in  winter  with  the  ther- 
mometer away  below  zero. 


FELT-ASPHALT    ROOFING. 

We  have  received  samples  of  the  rooflng-felt  made 
and  sold  by  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co.,  Davenport,  la., 
and  it  seems  to  us  an  excellent  material  for  the  pur- 
pose. Moreover,  it  is  sold  at  what  seems  to  be 
quite  a  reasonable  figure,  as  will  be  noted  in  their 
advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

This  concern  does  a  large  business  in  building- 
material  ;  and  to  cope  with  their  immense  mail- 
order trade  they  have  recently  installed  agencies  in 
the  great;  centers  of  commerce  —  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Memphis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  with 
headquarters  at  Davenport,  la.,  where  all  corre- 
spondence must  be  addressed.  The  object  of  the 
city  agencies  is  to  reduce  railway  charges.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  live  in  Delaware  you  order  from  Iowa, 
but  pay  freight  on  the  goods  only  from  Philadel- 
phia. There  is  not  only  a  saving  in  freight,  b  t  a 
saving  in  time,  as  the  company  maintains  a  supply 
of  goods  at  each  place  to  fill  orders.  This  applies 
only  to  the  roofing  department  of  their  business. 


All  other  goods  they  sell  are  shipped  from  head- 
quarters. They  make  this  roofing  in  immense  quan- 
tities at  their  own  factories,  so  that  they  are  in  po- 
sition to  compete  in  price  and  quality  with  all 
comers. 

Bee-keepers  have  considerable  use  for  roofing- 
felt,  .^nd  it  is  coming  into  use  more  and  more.  Some 
find  it  a  very  good  covering  for  hives  It  ke  ps  the 
bees  warm,  and  protects  the  hive  from  decay  It  is 
good,  too,  for  covering  houses,  barns,  chicken- 
houses,  and,  in  fact,  is  almost  indispensable  on  a 
f  .rm. 


TO    GET    MORE    EGGS. 

The  problem  of  profits  from  poultry  consists  very 
largely  of  getting  a  good  supply  of  eggs  in  winter. 

Of  course,  cleanliness  and  proper  housing  are 
matters  of  great  importance.  After  all,  the  ques- 
tion in  reality  resolves  itself  into  the  matter  of 
feeding.  Hens  can  not  lay  unless  they  have  egg- 
producing  food.  Cnemistry,  experience,  and  com- 
mon sense  have  all  shown  that  no  article  used  as 
poultry  food  is  so  productive  of  good  results,  both 
in  eggs  and  in  growth  and  thrift,  as  is  freshly  cut 
green  bone.  Every  owner  of  hens,  few  or  many, 
should  have  a  good  bone-cutter. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Joliet.  111.,  are  sending  out  a 
good  sensible  booklet  on  this  subject.  It  describes 
not  only  the  Humphrey  open-hopper  bone-cutter, 
but  other  articles  of  the  Humphrey  line  for  poultry- 
raisers,  including  Humphrey's  rapid  clover-cutter  ; 
the  Humphrey  pure-air  brooder ;  Humphrey  grit- 
mortar,  corn-sheller,  etc.  The  book  is  mailed  free. 
Send  for  it  to-day.    Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


A  HANDY  TOOL. 

We  know  of  no  handier  tool  around  a  farm  or 
homestead  than  the  Myers  lock-stitch  awl.  It  comes 
in  extremely  useful  when  you  wish  to  repair  shoes, 
harness,  carpets,  awnings,  sails,  gloves,  saddles,  fur 
robes,  and  fur  coats.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
household  articles  we  know  of;  and- when  you  get 
one  you  are  likely  to  wonder  how  you  could  ever  get 
along  without  it.  The  proprietors  want  agents  to 
sell  this  tool  in  unoccupied  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi.    Write  them. 
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Advertising  Rates 
For  1908 


Circulation  35,000 

Our  circulation  Is  about  three 
times  the  combined  circulation 
of  all  other  American  bee-papers 


Low  Rates 


The  advertising  rates  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  are  some- 
tinies  said  to  be  higher  than  the  rates  of  other  bee-journals. 
This  is  not  true,  as  any  one  familiar  with  advertising  knows. 
Rates  are  usually  based  on  a  certain  rate  per  line  (or  per  inch)  on  each  thousand  copies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gleanings  reaches  more  readers  for  a  given  amount  than  any  other 
bee-journal  does  for  the  same  amount,  but  our  rate  per  inch,  while  higher,  is  not  higher 
proportionately.  Let  us  analyze  the  case.  An  advertisement  of  one  inch  space  in  Glean- 
ings now  costs  $2.80.  It  has  a  circulation  of  35,000,  thereby  reaching  over  12,000  readers 
for  each  dollar  expended.  A  dollar  similarly  expended  with  some  of  the  other  bee-journals 
would  reach  less  than  2000  readers  according  to  their  own  figures. 


Cost 


In  considering  the  matter  of  advertising,  we  take  it  that  you  are  really 
interested  in  knowing  what  to  expect  when  placing  your  order  with  us. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  one-page  advertisement  in  Gleanings  for  one  year; 
according  to  the  rates  herewith,  it  will  cost  $900.00.  This  is  $37.50  for  each  issue.  On  each 
page  you  have  ample  opportunity  to  describe  your  goods  at  considerable  length,  and  twice 
each  month  you  reach  35,000  people  with  something  better  than  a  circular  letter;  35,000 
circular  letters  would  cost  you  approximately  $500.00,  while  you  can  use  a  full  page  of 
Gleanings  to  tell  them  as  effectively  about  your  business  for  $37.50.  In  other  words,  at  less 
than  one-tenth  the  cost  we  take  care  of  the  work  for  you,  and  without  question  we  reach 
a  more  select  and  better  class  of  buyers  than  you  could  obtain  elsewhere. 

This  rate  of  $37.50  per  issue  makes  the  cost  of  each  page  $1.07  for  each  thousand 
copies.  Think  of  it!  For  $1.07  we  give  you  a  full  page  to  talk  to  one  thousand  bee-keep- 
ers. Compare  this,  if  you  please,  with  rates  offered  by  any  other  bee-journal  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  lower  by  considerable,  and,  besides,  we  maintain  that  the  class  of  buyers 
among  Gleanings  readers  is  the  best  to  be  found. 


Orders 


Not  only  do  we  have  a  large  subscription  list,  but  we  know  that  our 
buyers  are  among  the  best.  These  are  some  of  the  orders  that  have 
found  their  way  to  Gleanings  advertisers:  One  order  for  foundation 
amounting  to  over  $2000 ;  a  first  order  for  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  supplies  amounting  to 
$600;  several  orders  for  queens  in  lots  of  200  and  over;  two  remittances  to  different  ad- 
vertisers of  $1000  each.  One  of  these  was  received  before  any  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
advertiser  at  all.     The  sender  simply  said  he  saw  the  advertisement  in  Gleanings. 

RA  TES    FOR    1908 


Definite  orders  received  by  us  before  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1908,  will  be  entered  at  the  follow- 
ing rates : 

INSIDE  WHITE  PAGES. 


1  inch 

4  inches  (V4  page) 

8-in.  single  column  or  4-in. 

double  col.  (V2  page). . . 

1  page 


1  time  6  times 


$  2  80  $  16  80 
11  00      66  00 


21  00 
40  00 


I  33  60 
132  00 


125  00    250  00 
225  00'  450  00 


24 


I  67  20 
264  00 


500  00 
900  00 


Preferred  position,  white  pages,  30  per  cent  extra. 
Inside  cover  page,  per  issue,  $60.00. 
Outside  cover  page,  per  issue,  $80.00. 


On  orders  received  after  February  1,  the 
following  rates  will  apply : 


INSIDE  WHITE  PAGES. 


SPACE 


1  inch 

4  inches  (Vi  page) 

8-in.  single  column  or  4-in, 

double  col.  (Vi  page) . . . 

1  page  


ltime'6  times      12 


$  3  50  $  21  00  $  42  00 
12  50     75  OOi  150  00 


25  00    150  00)  300  00    600  00 
50  OOi  300  001  600  00|1200  00 


\  84  00 
300  00 


Preferred  position,  white  pages,  30  per  cent  extra. 
Inside  cover  page,  per  issue,  $75.00. 
^      Outside  cover  page,  per  issue,  $100.00. 


All  contracts  subject  to  space  being  unsold.  First  orders  get  best  positions.  Make  a 
second  choice  if  you  order  a  preferred  position,  to  avoid  delay.  Casn  with  order,  5  per 
cent  discount;  otherwise  payable  monthly. 

Orders  should  be  sent  at  once  if  the  old  rates  are  to  be  secured. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

Advertising  Dept.,    Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina ^  O, 
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Our  Clubbing  Offers! 


Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  1  year.  .  $1.00 

The  Hunter-Trad- 
er-Trapper 1  year   1.00 

Total  .  .    .$2.00 
BOTH  FOR 

$1.50. 

Canadian  postage  extra. 


THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
GROUP— 

(Good  until  Feb.  1,  1908) 

The  Delineator, 

McClure's  Magazine, 

World's  Work, 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture, 

COMBINED  PRICE, 


$3.75. 


Canadian  postage,  $1.90 
extra  per  year. 

Foreign  postage,  $3.88 
extra  per  year. 


The  Garden  Magazine 

(two  years). 

The  Farm  Journal 

(two  years). 

Garden  and  Farm 
Almanac 

(one  copy). 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

(one  year). 

CLUB  RATE, 


$2.65. 


Canadian  postage,  $1.30 
extra. 


can 


oy 


A  Profusely  Illustrated   Monthly  for 
BOYS. 

Without  Question  the  Most  Enter- 
taining and  Practical  Magazine  in 
the    World   for   Young  Americans. 

COVERS  IN  COLORS. 
36  'Pages,  size  of  Ladies' Home  Journal. 

Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  Strate- 
meyer,  Tomlinson,  Trowbridge,  Mun- 
roe,  Shute,  and  others,  the  best  writers 
for  boys  in  the  world. 

Departments  relating  to  all  Boy 
Hobbies,  edited  by  experts. 

It  preaches  the  religion  of  "  DO,' 
and  not  that  of  "  DON'T." 

Is  doing  more  for  the  Uplift  and 
Encouragement  of  Boys  than  any  other 
agency. 

Approved  by  parents  and  educa- 
tors. Boys  (250,000  of  them)  every- 
where enthusiastic  for  it. 

The  subscription  price  of  The 
American  Boy   is   $  1 .00   per  year. 


The  American  Boy  (lyr.)     ,    .  $1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  (1  yr.)     1.00 

Total $2.00 

BOTH  FOR  $1.65 

Medina,  O. 


Address  all  orders  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COIVIPANY,    ::  ::     MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 


SFop  1908 


The    Best   Christmas  Present 

for  S1.75 


The  Only  Paper  that  Interests  All  the  Family. 

The  fifty-two  weekly  issues  for  1908  Dill  give  as  much  reading  for  $  1 .75  as  twenty 
400-Page  books  of  fiction,  history,  etc.,  ordinarily  costing  $1 .50  each. 

250   Capital  Stories;    300  Articles   and   Sketches; 

2000  One-Minute  Stories;     1000  Notes  on 

Nature  and  Science ;  Weekly  Medical 

Article;    Children's  Page,  etc. 


Christmas  Present  Coupon. 

Cut  out  at  once  and  send  this  slip  (or  mention  this  publication)  with 
$1.75  for  the  52  issues  of  1908  and  you  will  receive 

(tIFT      1  ^"  '^-^  '^""  °'  ^^  paper  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1907, 

^^     ■*     •*•        •*  •      including  the  Beautiful  Holiday  Numbers. 

GIFT     2         "^^  Companion's   4-Leaf    Hanging   Calendar   for  1908  in 
^■^  Full  Color  —  exclusively  for  Companion  subscribers. 

Then  The  Companion  for  the  fifty-two  issues  of  1908  —  a  library  in  itself. 

.770 


Send  for  Sample   Copies   of  the   Paper  and  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1903. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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OME  LlBRATOi 

MEDICINE 


6  VOLUMES  — ILLUSTRATED, 
Half  Leather   Style   Binding 

The  Pinal  Household  Encyclopedia  of  Medicine,  Disease,  Sanitation, 
Hygiene,  Physical  Culture  and  Long  Life 

THE  GREATEST  THING  IN  LIFE 

Health  being  the  greatest  thing  in  life,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  one  necessary  reference  work  has 
not  long  ago  been  written, especially  since  the  last  generation  hasseensuch  revolutions  in  medicine, 
surgery  and  sanitation  that  no  layman,  and  scarcely  any  one  physician,  can  keep  up  with  them. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  physician's  work,  as  a  resource  when  a  physician  cannot  be  had,  as  an 
educator  in  the  art  of  living,  the  Home  Library  of  Medicine  has  received  the  most  enthusiastic 
reception  ever  accorded  a  special  encyclopedia. 

4,000  SETS  WERE  SOLD  BEFORE  PUBLICATION 


Contributors,  Editors  and 
Revisers 

Managing  hditor, 

A.  W.  FERRIS,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Nervous  Diseases, 

C.  E.  Atwood,  M.D. 

Germ  Diseases, 

H.  M.  Bi^gs,  M.D. 

The  Uye  and  Ear 

i.  H.  Claiborne,  U.D. 


Sanititi, 


H.D. 


Thomas  Darlingrto] 

Pregnajtcy, 

R.  Bellamy,  M.D. 

AJen.n,<ation. 

A.  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Heart  and  Blood 

J.  B.  Uuber,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Stin  Diseasis, 

3.  C.  Johnson,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Children, 

C.  6.  Kerley,  H.D. 

Bites  and  Stings, 

G.  G.  Ramband,  U.D. 

Headache, 

A.  D.  Rockwell,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Poisons. 

E.  £.  Smith,  M.D. 

Catarrh, 

8.  W.  Thurber,  .D. 

Care  of  In/ants, 

H.  B.  ITiloox,  M.D. 

CONTRIBUTORS 
8.  J.  Raker,  M.D.,  Food  Adulteration 
yf.V.GorbnTi,C.E.,Pureff^aierSu/>fily 
J.  HoK.  Hill         .         .        Careo/Food 
8.  W.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Lt.D., 

Nerves  and  Outdoor  Life 
G.  M.  Price,  M.D..         -  Sanitation 

D.  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,      Indoor  Exercise 
Sir  H.  Thompaon  Bart,  F.R.  C.S.,  M.D., 
London  -  -  Long  Life 

Stewart  E.  White,        Camp  Comfort 


Before  this  physicians  have  discouraged  such  works,  and  rightly. 
Now  that  a  really  standard  household  medical  library  is  at  hand  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  showing  intelligent  people  how  to  live  vigorously 
and  happily,  the  best  physicians  are  welcoming  it  with  the  highest 
praise.  It  is  written  so  that  any  man,  any  woman  and  any  household 
can  understand  and  use  it.  Associated  with  Dr.  Kenelm  Winslow, 
a  former  Harvard  Professor,  in  this  work,  is  a  notable  board  of  23 
eminent  specialists — landmarks  in  the  medical  profession. 

EVERYBODY  CAN  UNDERSTAND  AND  USE  IT 

Every  important  illness,  small  and  great,  is  described  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  possible,  and  under  each  disease  the  reader  is  in- 
structed what  to  do,  whether  to  consult  a  physician,  what  to  do  until 
the  physician  comes,  andwhatto  do  if  aphysician  cannot  be  had.  The 
remedies  and  treatment  resulting  from  the  very  latest  scientific  knowl- 
edge are  given  ;  all  data  concerning  prescriptions,  etc.,  have  been 
rigorously  revised  and  safeguarded  by  the  most  famous  specialists. 

We  are  not  book  publishers  and  we  do  not  have  to  make 
profit  out  of  this  set  other  than  the  widened  recognition  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  as  the  magazine  most  closely  up  to  the 
times,    a  magazine   that    consistently  helps  in   living  and 
thinking.     The  six  handsome  volumes  would  be  cheap 
at  ten  dollars,  and  this  will  be  their  price  when  they 
are  put  on  sale  at  the  book  stores. 

OUR  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


This  first  edition  we  are  groing  to  ship  to  responsible 
persons  who  send  SO  cents,  engaging  to  pay  %\  a  month 
for  only  seven  months— and  each  purchaser  will  receive 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  two  full  years-^or  $7 
pays  for  the  books  and  the  two  years'  subscription. 
IS  to  deliver  to  you  the  full  standard  |10  set  of  the  new  Home 


As  this  proposition    __  „    .„  ^ „.„..„„.„  ,p.,.  .,^.  „.  ...^ 

Medicril  Library,  express  prepaid,  for  f  1  over  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the 
Magazine,  it  is  obvious  the  first  edition  will  not  last  long. 

So  Order  at  Once  to  Get  This  Price. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  13  Aslor  Place,  New  York 


enclose 
SOc.     for  the 
Home  Library 
of  Medicine  and 
the  Review  of  Re- 
views for  two  years. 
If  I  like  the   books  I 
will  accept  your  Intro- 
ductory Offer. 


Name ^ 

Aiidress ••••    ' 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


and 


Combination 
Club  Offers. 


Last  season,  without  intending  to  show  any  partiality,  a  premium  list  was  issued  in 
the  interest  of  subscription  work.  A  wide  choice  of  books  and  papers  on  bee-keeping, 
poultry-raising,  fruit  culture,  and  kindred      ^^_b^^_^^__^^__^^_^^_^^^^_^^ 


subjects  was  open  to  any  one  who  could 
devote  a  little  leisure  time  in  securing 
Gleanings  subscriptions,  either  new  or 
renewals. 

ONE  RESTRICTION- that  a  renewal 
for  ones  self  did  not  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
premium— caused  an  occasional  protest. 


Fair  to 
Every  one 


During  the  season  1907-8,  both  old  and 
new  subscribers  may  secure  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
and  choice  of  any  of  the  following  books, 
papers,  or  articles,  by  sending  a  small 
additional  amount  to  subscription  price, 
as  specified  under  terms  of  the  offer  which 
meets  his  needs.  We  feel  certain  that 
these  offers  will  be  appreciated  by  all, 
especially  by  any  who  may  have  felt  that 
the   list   last   season  was  too   restrictive. 


Offer  No.  I  B.— A  B  n  of  bee  culture 
(1907  edition),  postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one 
J  ear,  for  $2.25. 

Offer  No.  2  B.-HOW  to  keep  bees,  post- 
paid, and  Gleanings  one  year,  for  $1  50  A 
handbook  for  those  who  kerp  bees  for  happiness 
and  honey,  and,  incidentally,  for  money.  It  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  more  extended  manuals, 
such  as  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Offer  No.  3  B.-forty  years  among 

THE  BEES,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

Offer  No  4  B.— standard  root  smok- 
er, postpaid,  and  Gleancngs  one  year,  $185. 
One  of  the  best  smokers  made,  both  in  principle 
and  construction. 

Offer  No.  5  B.— what  to  do  and  B.f^w 

to  be  happy  while  doing  it.  by  A.  I. 
Root.  This  book  postpaid,  with  Gleajsings  one 
year,  $1.35. 

Offer  No.  6  B.— a  copy  of  mink-trapping, 

postpaid  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.30.  The 
methods  published  are  those  of  experienced 
trappers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Offer  No.  7  B.— a  copy  of  fox-trapping, 

postpaid,  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.30.  A  book 
of  instructions  telliner  bow  to  trap,  snare,  poison, 
and  shoot.    A  valuable  book  for  trappers. 

Offer  No.  8  B.— bee  gloves.  One  pair  of 
cloth  bee-gloves,  with  or  without  fingers,  with 
Gleanings  one  year,  $1.35,  postpaid. 

Offer  No.  9  B.-One  fountain  pen,  post- 
paid, with  Gle\nings  one  year,  $1  50.  Price  of 
pen  alone  is  $1.00;  not  equal  to  pens  sold  at  $2.50 
and  up,  but  as  good  a  pen  as  we  can  find  for  $1  00. 

Offer  No.  lO  B.— a  year's  subscription  to 
Gleanings  and  THE  AMERICAN  BOY,  $1.65. 

Offer  No.    1  J    B  —deadfalls   and 

snares.  (.Just  the  book  for  trappers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  and  the  country  boy  who  wants  to 
know  the  different  ways  of  capturing  fur  bearing 
animals  of  all  kinds).  This  book,  postpaid,  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings,  $1.30. 


Canadian  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  30  cts.  ver  year  additional. 
Foreign  postage  on  each  of  the  above  offers,  60  cts.  per  year  additional. 

THE    A.    I.    ROOT   COMPANY,      ^      MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Gleaning's  in  Bee  Culture 

PREMIUM   OFFERS 


CONDITIONS 

The  following  offers  are  self-explanatory  in  most  cases.  Their  purpose  is  to  induce  both  present  nd 
prospective  subscribers  to  interest  others  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Please  Observe  Carefully  tKe  Folloiving  General  R.ules 

1.  Trial  subscriptions  are  offered  only  for  uniform  time  of  six  months,  and  must  in  each  case  be  a  new 
name— that  is,  the  name  of  some  one  who  has  not  been  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings  during  the  preceding  year. 
One  sending  in  a  trial  subscription  for  himself  is  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

2.  Any  one,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not,  may  take  advantage  of  the  offers  given  on  this  page  by  comply- 
ing witb  given  conditions,  except  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  a  premium  for  his  own  renewal  unless  he  sends  two 
or  more  subscriptions  besides  his  own.  It  then  counts  the  same  as  the  name  of  any  other  renewal  he  may  send, 

NOTE.— We  have,  however,  provided  a  list  of  CLUBBING  OFFERS  and  COMBINATIONS, 
including  Gleanings,  which  we  are  very  glad  to  extend  to  our  old  subscribers.  In  those  offers  a 
renewal  for  oneself  may  be  sent;  and  by  making  payment  of  additional  postage  required,  a  book  on 
bee-keeping,  subscription  to  some  other  paper,  or  something  in  the  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies,  may 
be  secured  for  an  amount  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  regular  subscription  price  of  Gleanings 

3.  Please  note  that  our  premiums  are  divided  into  three  classes  as  follows:  For  six  months'  trial  sub- 
scriptions (new  only);  for  new  yearly  subscriptions;  for  yearly  renewals  (for  some  one  else). 

4  Premiums  should  be  claimed  when  orders  are  sent.  Please  order  your  premium  as  numbered  and  let- 
tered, and  also  specify  the  article  or  articles  desired. 

5  All  former  premium  offers  are  canceled  at  this  date 

On  all  Canadian  orders,  add  30  cents  per  year  to  cover  extra  cost  of  postage  on  Gleanings. 


For    Neiv    Six    Mo»tHs» 
Trial   Subscriptions 

SEE  Rule  1  given  above.  As  many 
premiums  may  be  claimed  as 
you  send  subscriptions.  A  sub- 
scription to  one  of  the  papers  will 
apply  to  either  new  or  renewal 
subscription  to  that  paper. 

Premium  IC.  For  one  trial  sub- 
scription we  will  advance  your  own 
subscription  three  months. 

Premium  2C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  News  and  a  copy 
of  Prof.  Holden's  Corn  Book,  post- 
paid. 

Premium  3C.  Two  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Farm  Journal 
(Philadelphia). 

Premium  4C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Premium  5C.  One  copy  of  "Child 
Training,"  an  excellent  little  book 
by  one  who  is  herself  a  lover  of 
children,  and  whose  life  work  has 
been  teaching  in  primary  grades. 

(The  next  five  premiums  are 
books  in  the  Swarthmore  Library.) 

Premium  6C.  One  copy  of  "In- 
crease. "  The  first  of  the  series. 
Any  one  desiring  to  enlarge  his 
apiary  should  learn  the  Swarth- 
more way. 

Premium  7C.  One  copy  of  "Baby 
Nuclei."  The  using  of  little  frames 
and  a  handful  of  bees  for  mating 
queens  has  created  a  stir  in  the 
queen- rearing  business.  From  this 
booklet  you  get  your  information 
direct. 

Premium  8C.  One  copy  of  "Com- 
mercial Queen- rearing."  A  com- 
plete description  of  the  Swarth- 
more method  of  queen-rearing  in 
regard  to  cell-getting. 

Premium  9C.  One  copy  of  "  Sim- 
plified Queen-rearing."  It  tells  the 
honey-producer  how  to  rear  queens 
by  the  simplest  method  ever  pub- 
lished. Good  queens  for  little 
money  and  little  trouble,  giving  an 
effective  and  economical  plan  for 
the  bee-keeper  who  works  for 
profit. 


Send  all  sub' 

scriptions  to 


Premium  IOC.  One  copy  of 
"  Forcing  the  Breeding-queen  to 
Lay  in  Artificial  Cell  Cups."  This 
little  book  is  fully  explained  by  its 
title;  and,  though  it  may  be  con 
sidered  a  small  book  by  some,  it 
contains  important  information  of 
great  value  to  a  queen-breeder, 
which  can  not  be  obtained  else- 
where. A  queen-breeder  must  have 
it.  It  says  the  last  word  on  this 
great  subject  of  queens. 


For    Neinr    Yearly    Sub« 
scriptioi&s 

ANY  one  of  the  following  pre- 
'^  miums  may  be  selected  for 
each  new  yearly  subscription  sent 
to  us  with  $1.00.  As  many  pre- 
miums may  be  claimed  as  you  send 
subscriptions.  If  a  subscription  to 
one  of  the  papers  is  selected,  it 
will  apply  to  either  new  or  re- 
newal subscriptions  to  that  paper. 

Premium  1.  For  one  new  yearly 
subscription  sent  to  us  with  $1.00 
we  will  send  Gleanings  to  your 
own  address  one  year,  or  one  Style 
D.  Gleanings  binder;  postage  15 
cts.  extra. 

Premium  5.  How  to  Keep  Bees, 
one  copy,  cloth-bound,  by  Anna  B. 
Comstock;  postage  10  ots.  extra. 

Premium  6.  One  Doolittle's 
Queen-rearing,  cloth-bound;  post- 
age 10  cts. 

Premium  7.  One  Langstroth  on 
the  Honey-bee,  revised ;  postage  15 
cts. 

Premium  8.  One  Forty  Years 
Among  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C  C.  Mil- 
ler ;  postage  10  cts. 

Premium  9.  One  Standard  Root 
smoker;  postage  25  cts. 

Premium  10.  One  fountain  pen, 
postpaid;  as  good  as  any  $1.00  pen 
on  the  market. 

Premium  11.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen,  leather  color,  to  be  sent 
at  our  convenience  during  the  sea- 
son of  1908. 


For      R.ei:\e^val      Yearly 
Subscriptions 

SEE  condition  under  Rule  2  given 
above.  Any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing premiums  may  be  selected  for 
each  renewal  yearly  subscription 
for  some  one  else,  sent  to  us  with 
$1.00.  If  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  papt  rs  is  selected,  it  will  apply 
to  either  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  that  paper. 

Premium  IIC.  One  copy  of  any 
of  the  following  books,  the  pub- 
lisher's price  of  which  is  50  cts: 
Poultry-house  and  Fixtures  ;  Arti- 
ficial Incubating  and  Brooding; 
The  Chick  Book;  Eggs  and  Egg- 
farming;  Plymouth  Rocks.  Leg- 
horns, Asiatics ;  Ducks  and  Geese, 
Turkeys,  Bantam  Fowls. 

Premium  12C.  Either  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  described  in  our 
book  catalog ;  The  A  B  C  of  Straw- 
berry Culture;  The  A  B  C  of  Potato 
Culture. 

Premium  13C.  One  untested  Ital- 
ian queen.  Southern  bred,  to  be 
sent  at  our  convenience  in  season 
of  1908,  when  we  have  a  surplus. 

Premium  14C.  For  a  renewal 
yearly  subscription  (not  your  own) 
we  will  advance  your  own  subscrip- 
tion six  months,  or  send  you  a 
Gleanings  binder.  Style  C,  post- 
age 10  cts.  extra. 

Premium  15C.  One  Junior  Root 
smoker;  postage  20  cts.  extra. 

Premium  16C.  One  pair  cloth 
bee-gloves  with  or  without  fingers; 
postage  7  cts. 

Premium  17C.  One  Porter  honey- 
house  escape,  postpaid. 

Premium  18C.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  American  Poultry 
Journal. 

Premium  19C.  One  copy  of  any 
of  the  following  books:  Fox-trap- 
ping; Mink-trapping;  Deadfalls  and 
Snares  (a  book  on  trapping);  Big- 
gie Horse  B»ok;  Biggie  Berry 
Book ;  Biggie  Cow  Book;  Biggie 
Pet  Book  ;  Biggie  Orchard  Book. 

Premium  20C.  One  copy  of 
"What  to  Do  and  How  to  be  Happy 
while  Doing  It,"  by  A.  I.  Root. 
Postpaid. 


^hQ  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  OKio 
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Bee-kef prs'  Review  opens  with  an  illustrated  article 
by  Elias  E.  Coveyou,  showing  how  to  build  and  operate 
a  tank  for 

Liquefying  and  Heating  Honey 

for  bottling;  also  how  to  wash  and  dry  bottles  and 
jars  very  quickly  in  a  wholesale  way. 
R.  L.  Taylor  gives  some  very  reasonable 

Arguments  Against  Clipping 

queens'  wings,  and  tells  what  course  he  would  follow 
instead. 

A  new  contributor  from  California,  Mr.  H.  S.  Phil- 
brook,  tells  how  he  has  introduced  several  queens  to 
one  colony,  even  had  several  mated  at  once  from  the 
same  hive,  by 

Clipping  their  Stings 

and  mandibles.  You  may  wonder  why  he  clipped 
their  mandibles,  but  you  won't  after  reading  his  article. 
In  the  Extracted  Department  is  an  extract  from  a 
long  article  published  some  years  ago,  in  Germany, 
by  C.  J.  H.  Gravenhorst,  in  which  he  considers  and 
shows  very  clearly 

Why  Some  Colonies  Store  So  Much 
More  Honey 

than  others  that  may  even  be  stronger . 

Among  other  things  the  editor  gives  a  write  up  of 
the  recent  Chicago  pure-food  exposition,  showing  a 
picture  of  the  honey  display  put  up  by  the  National 
Association;  also  a 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 


Beautiful  Full-page  Illustration 

taken  from  the  balcony  of  the  Coliseum,  giving  a 
birdseye  view  of  the  whole  show. 

E.  D.  Townsend  has  an  excellent  article  on  remov- 
ing comb  honey  from  th^  hive,  grading,  crating,  pre- 
paring for  market  and  shipping. 

There  isn't  room  to  mention  all  of  the  good  things 
that  appear  in  this  issue,  but  enough  has  been  given 
to  show  the  general  bright,  wideawake,  go  ahead. 

Helpful  Character  of  the  Contents; 

and  let  me  say  that  the  Review,  for  many  months,  has 
been  publishing  just  such  practical,  really  useful  in- 
formation; and  what  it  has  done  in  the  past  it  will  do 
in  the  future— improving  if  possible. 

I  might  add  that  the  Riview  has  lately  published 
several  articles  on  the 

Systematic  Supersedure 

of  queens  versus  that  of  leaving  it  to  the  bees,  and 
several  more  are  still  on  hand  to  be  used  in  early  is- 
sues. The  man  who  supersedes  his  queens  at  a  certain 
age  is  making  money— or  else  losing  it— which  is  it  ? 
Whichever  plan  you  are  following,  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side— it  may  mean  many  dollars 
to  you. 

The  Review  is  only  $1.00  a  year,  and,  just  at  present, 
I  will 

Send  all  the  Numbers  of  this  Year  Free 

to  the  man  who  sends  me  $1 .00  for  1908.  Or  I  will  send 
the  Review  for  1907  and  1908,  and  the  book  Advanced 
Bee  Culture,  for  only  $2.00. 


FLINT,  MICH. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  will  surely  interest  many  of  our  readers.  It 
does  for  the  trapper  what  Gleanings  does  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  does 
it  well.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  man  or  boy  who  desires  to  make  a 
little  money  winter  time  by  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  It  gives  all 
trappers'  "secrets,"  and  indicates  where  to  sell  furs  to  advantage. 

Hunter  -  Trader  -  Trapper 

is  not  intended  for  city  sportsmen  with  fancy  guns  and  expensive  fishing- 
rods.  It  is  written  by  real  wilderness  hunters  who  know  all  about  the 
capture  of  wild  animals.  It  is  a  monthly,  containing  as  much  real  read- 
ing-matter as  the  great  monthlies,  and  far  more  practical.  For  a  limited 
period  we  are  making  the  following  liberal  offer: 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER,  12  issues  a  year,    .    .     $1.00 
GLEANINGS 100 

Both  to  the  same  party  and  address,  $1.50.  $2.00 

If  you  desire  to  inspect  a  copy  of  Huntek-Trader-Trapper,  write 
to  the   A.  R.  HARDING  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,    Columbus,  Ohio. 
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SUBURBAN  LIFE 

s^=s  for  January  ^^= 


is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  attractive  numbers  ever  issued. 
The  building  problems  of  early  spring  are  taken  up  and 
discussed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  subjects  particularly  in 
line    for  the    winter  months. 

TKe    following    is    a   list 
of  tHe  principal  contents 

Alice  Barber  Stephens'  Unique  Suburban  Home. 

By  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman 

What  Kind  of  a  House  Shall  I  Build  in  the  Spring? 

By  Henry  R.  Preston 

A  Social  Suburb.  By  J.  C,  Ross 

The  Selection  of  a  Piano. 

By  Henry  W.  Hart 

The  Commonsense  Care  of  Dogs. 

By  N.  Newnham  Davis 

Was  I  Wise  to  Move  into  the  Suburbs? 

A  Symposium 

Choosing  the  Wallpaper  for  the  Suburban  Home. 

By  Helen  Grant  Goodwin 

Six  Dining-Rooms  Worth  Studying. 

Keeping  Fancy  Poultry  as  a  Recreation. 

By  John  H.  Robinson 

The  Fireplace  in  Relation  to  the  Room. 

By  Harriet  Woodward  Clark 

The  Hall  as  a  Living  Room. 

By  Mabel  R.  Heinz' 

The  Sleigh-ride.    (A  Poem.) 

By  Edward  Heddington 

A  Woman's  Successful  Broiler-plant. 

By  Katherine  E.  Willis 

Fighting  the  San  Jose  Scale. 

By  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt 

How  to  Make  the  Best  Use  of  Seed  Catalogs. 


Specia.1  Oifer: 


To  any  reader  of  this  magazine  who  is  not  already  acquainted  with  Suburban 
Life,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  Professor  Bailey's  "The  Practical  Garden  Book"  and 
Suburban  Life  four  months,  all  for  $1.00.  To  Canadian  points  add  25c  extra  for 
postage.     Address  all  orders  to 

PUBLISHERS  SUBURBAN   LIFE 

34  "West  26tK  Street  NE"W  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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Publishers^     Department 

The  Home  of  Gleanings  and  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 


This  is  the  new  concrete  office  buildiner.  The  front  building  is  constructed  of  concrete  molded 
blocks;  the  rear  is  monolithic  concrete  The  stock-room,  where  great  rolls  of  paper  for  GLiEAN- 
INGS  are  taken  directly  from  cars  on  the  B.  &  O.  tracks,  is  shown  at  the  extreme  right.  A  little 
further  back,  with  the  saw-tooth  roof,  is  the  printingr  department;  100x140  feet  are  the  dimensions 
of  these  new  buildings,  entirely  tire-proot.—  M' kite's  Class  Adre?-tisi)ia. 


For  over  a  year  now  the  publishers  have 
been  enjoying  their  new  quarters.  As  pre- 
viously announced,  we  moved  "across  the 
road  "  into  a  new  fire-proof  office  building 
and  saw-tooth  printing-house  that  is  modern, 
not  only  in  design  of  the  building  itself,  but 
in  the  general  equipment.  The  entire  struc- 
ture has  nearly  14,000  square  feet  of  Hoor- 
space.  The  walls  and  floors  are  of  conci'ete, 
and  strong  enough  to  resist  even  a  Sanfran- 
cisco  earthquake,  and  so  designed  that  a 
bonfire  could  be  built  almost  anywhere  in 
the  building  and  allowed  to  run  its  course 
without  doing  any  great  damage.  Even  the 
private  offices  have  abestos  plaster  and  steel- 
lath  construction. 

The  general  office,  the  interior  of  which  is 
shown  on  another  page,  occupies  the  entire 
front,  about  100x30  ft.  Private  offices  are 
located  in  either  end,  while  the  remaining 
central  portion,  about  30X70,  is  given  up  to 
general  office  work. 

"But,"  you  ask,  "what  is  the  sawtooth 
construction?"  By  reference  to  some  of 
the  engravings  the  peculiar  form  of  the  roof 
will  be  seen.  On  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
tooths,  as  it  were,  is  placed  the  skylights 
facing  toward  the  north.  The  result  is,  that 
at  all  times  there  is  a  pure  white  light  that 
leaves  no  shadows;  and  even  in  twilight  one 
can  see  inside  of  the  building  almost  as  well 
as  outside.  For  the  purpose  of  the  "art 
preservative"  this  construction  of  roof  and 
skylight  is  ideal. 

On   stepping   into   the   printing-room,   as 


seen  in  the  large  engraving,  one  is  immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  beautiful  soft  light;  and 
while  the  machinery  is  going  galore  with  its 
clack  and  bang,  there  is  no  belting  nor  shaft- 
ing in  sight.  Each  machine  is  supplied  with 
an  individual  electric  motor,  the  power  for 
which  is  supplied  by  underground  cables 
that  reach  back  to  our  power-plant  in  the 
main  building,  some  800  feet  away.  Con- 
siderable new  machinery  has  been  added, 
among  which  is  one  of  the  latest  and  very 
best  Miehle  book  and  job  presses.  It  has 
nearly  twice  the  capacity  of  the  old  press, 
which  is  retained  to  help  out  the  big  fellow. 
Besides  these  two  book-presses  there  is 
another  cylinder  press  and  three  job  presses, 
and  stitchers,  folders,  book-trimmers,  etc. 

There  are  no  second  stories,  for  the  whole 
building  is  practically  one  floor  on  one  level. 
Neither  are  there  any  basements.  The  raw 
stock  of  paper  is  put  in  a  tire-proof  room 
provided  with  automatic  self-closing  doors 
on  the  same  level  as  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing room.  These  vaults  or  stock-rooms 
are  seen  just  at  the  end  of  the  printing-room 
shown  in  the  large  engraving  in  the  center 
of  this  journal. 

The  new  building  is  heated  by  what  is  known 
as  the  vacuum  system  of  exhaust  steam,  or  the 
waste  product  from  the  main  factory  of  the 
wood- working  shop.  So  successful  is  it  that  it 
has  been  carried  over  to  some  of  the  houses 
in  Rootville,  also  heated  by  waste  steam. 

There  are  30  employees  in  the  publishing 
department,  and  20  in  the  office.     The  vari- 
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One-third  of  an  ordinary  issue  of  Gleanings  in  Uncle  Sam's  mail-sacks  ready  to  go  over  to  the  train. 
building  in  the  background  is  the  office. 


ous  engravings  that  are  here  reproduced, 
together  with  the  large  one  in  the  center  of 
the  journal,  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  busy 
life  in  the  publishing  department  of  The  A. 
1.  Root  Co. 

Perhaps  a  few  figures  may  be  interesting 
as  showing  the  amount  of  work  turned  out 
in  the  house  that  Gleanings  built.  By  con- 
sulting our  bills  for  paper  we  find  that  we 
have  turned  out  something  like  300,000  lbs. 
of  printed  matter  this  year.  This  does  not 
include  all  the  subsidiary  publications  de- 
voted to  bees.     A  single  issue  of  Gleanings 


weighs,  on  an  average,  7000  lbs.  Weigh  a 
regular  number  and  figure  out  what  the  cir- 
culation is.  But  this  Christmas  issue  will 
weigh  approximately  14,000  lbs.,  or  at  least 
that  will  be  the  rate  on  which  our  postage 
will  be  figured. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  printed 
15,000  copies  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture — the  entire  weight  of  which  runs 
over  40,000  lbs.  Besides  these  have  been 
numerous  small  publications  on  bees  with 
editions  ranging  from  one  to  five  thousand 
copies. 


Gleanings  in  Bke  Cultubk  is  here  illustrated,  showing  the  great  growth  from  1873  to  190.5.  The  volumes 
for  1906  and  1907  are  even  fatter  than  1905,  counting  up  to  over  sixteen  hundred  pages  per  volume.  A  person 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  own  a  set  of  these  books,  35  in  all,  has  a  library  on  bee  culture  the  like  of  which  is 
not  equaled  anywhere.— From. PF/a^e's  Class  Advertising. 
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**  If  goods  are  '^va.nted  cftiicK,  send  to  Potxder." 
BstablisHed    188Q. 


Emerson  Hit  It. 

By  the   Bee  Cra7ik. 


"  If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  bet- 
ter mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  builds  his  house  in  the 
woods,   the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to   his  door."  —  Emerson, 


Emerson  was  right.  He 
"hit  the  nail  on  the  head." 

I  never  have  made  any 
mouse-traps,  but  in  the  bee- 
supply  business  where  I  be- 
longl' veal  ways  tried 
mighty  hard  to  do 
my  work  so  that  the 
word  "t  etter"  would 
fittingly  describe  it. 

The  world  didn't 
have  to  make  any 
path  to  my  door— 
plenty  of  paths  were 
already  there,  con- 
necting me  by  ex- 
press and  fast 
freight  with  every- 
where. However,  the  world  is 
pretty  well  represented  in  my 
clientele.  Some  bee-man  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth  has 
acquired  the  commendable 
habit  of  buying  supplies  from 
Pouder. 

Best  goods,  best  service,  and 
best  prices  These  are  the 
advantages  I  offer. 


I  carry  ready  for  immediate 
shipment  a  full  line  of  Root's 
goods  at  Root's  prices,  and 
save  you  time  and  money  in 
transportation. 

Metal-spaced  Hoff- 
man Frames,  Dan- 
zenbaker  Hives,  Sec- 
tion Honey-boxes, 
Weed-process  Comb 
Foundation,  Honey 
and  Wax  Extractors, 
Bee-smokers,  Bee- 
veils,  and  other 
standard  supplies. 

I  allow  you  30c  a 
pound  in  trade  for 
beeswax.  Put  your 
name  on  package.  Large  ship- 
ments by  freight,  small  ones 
by  express. 

Catalog  of  bee-supplies 
mailed  free. 

Finest  white-clover  ex- 
tracted honey  in  five-gallon 
cans  ready  for  immediate 
shipment.  Write  for  quota- 
tions. 


Walter  iS.  Pouder. 

513-515  MassacKusetts  Avenue,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
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A.  I.  Root,  you  are  not  alone  in  your  es- 
timate of  Gov.  Hanly.  Within  a  week  I've 
seen  his  name  mentioned  as  a  possible  can- 
didate of  the  Prohibition  party  for  president. 
If  the  Republicans  would  nominate  him  that 
might  be  better. 

Prof.  Cook,  p.  1490,  thinks  it  likely  that 
if  eggs  of  the  bee-moth  are  laid  just  outside 
the  hive  "the  wee  larva  will,  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched,  betake  itself  to  the  combs."  If 
Prof  Cook  Slid  he  knew  that  to  be  so  I'd 
take  his  word  for  it;  but  as  he  only  says  it  is 
likely.  I  greatly  doubt  it.  Has  any  one  ever 
seen  a  young  bee-moth  larva  of  its  own  ac- 
cord as  much  as  \  inch  distant  from  its  base 
of  supplies? 

Please  say  to  C.  A.  Neal  thai"-  winters  are 
more  severe  here  than  with  him.  but  sweet 
clover  is  perfectly  hardy  to  stand  the  winter 
except  on  one  condition.  Have  the  ground 
nice  and  soft,  in  best  condition  for  mf)st 
crops,  and  sweet  clover  will  be  sure  to  win- 
ter-kill. Scratch  the  seed  in  on  ground  as 
hard  as  the  roadside,  or  roll  the  ground  very, 
very  hard  after  the  seed  is  in,  and  it  will 
stand  the  severest  winter. 

A.  Schmidt,  Leipz.  Bztg.,  p.  164,  says  that 
foundation  made  in  a  press,  besides  having 
the  advantage  that  it  is  more  readily  worked 
by  the  bees  than  mill  foundation,  does  not 
stretch  so  much.  With  mill  foundation  he 
had  to  leave  a  margin  of  f  inch  at  the  side, 
and  still  more  at  the  bottom,  or  there  was 
trouble  with  buckling.  With  pressed  foun- 
dation a  margin  of  y',,  inch  at  the  side  and 
less  than  \  at  the  bottom  was  sutlicient.  Ev- 
idently he  is  talking  about  foundation  with- 
out wires  or   splints.     [All  the  samples  of 


press  foundation  that  we  have  ever  seen 
were  much  heavier  per  square  foot  than  that 
made  on  rolls.  The  experiment  in  question 
proves  nothing  unless  we  can  have  the  rela- 
tive weights  of  the  two  kinds  of  foundation. 
—Ed.] 

Bees  flew  till  Nov.  10;  then  it  came  cold. 
When  it  got  down  to  11  degrees  I  was  anx- 
ious. If  they  were  to  have  no  further  llight 
they  ought  to  go  in  at  once;  but  would  they 
have  a  further  flight?  Happily,  Nov.  18  went 
up  to  53,  and  they  had  a  hilarious  time  of  it. 
Next  two  days  too  warm  to  carry  in;  but  the 
21st  they  went  into  the  cellar.  Although 
comparatively  warm  (37  to  42  degrees)  they 
were  carried  in  with  open  entrancps  ;  not  a 
bee  stirred  except  three  colonies  which  had 
their  entrances  closed  with  cloths  dripping 
with  cold  water. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Digoes,  editor  Irish  Bee  Joiir- 
nal,  took  a  bright  way  to  time  the  Might  of 
bees.  He  took  three  bees  from  each  of  three 
ditTerent  hives,  cycled  a  mile  on  a  straight 
road,  freed  a  bee  from  each  of  the  hives, 
another  trio  ten  minutes  later,  and  the  re- 
maining trio  ten  minutes  later  still.  Watch- 
ers at  the  hives,  with  watches  set  with  his, 
noted  the  arrival  of  the  bees,  whi(^h  were 
marked  white,  red,  and  green.  The  bees  of 
A  averaged  15  miles  an  hour;  B,  13;  C,  20. 
Other  things  being  equal,  C  ought  to  store 
33  to  C(3  per  cent  more  than  the  others. 

G.  C.  Greiner,  in  giving  that  first  case  of 
scouts,  p.  1507,  says,  "  I  watched  them  all  the 
afternoon  and  forenoon  of  next  day."  Clear- 
ly, those  scouts  were  sent  out  before  the  swarm 
issued,  unless  it  hung  out  over  night.  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion,  buttressed  by  much 
observation,  that  bees  generally  send  out 
scouts  before  rather  than  after  swarming.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  here  to  see  scouts 
cleaning  out  empty  hives,  and  I  think  they 
often  work  at  \i  for  several  dni/s.  One  set  of 
scouts  working  in  an  apple-tree  at  the  Has- 
tings apiary  appeared  in  such  numbers  that 
it  took  some  time  for  us  to  convince  our- 
selves that  a  swarm  had  not  entered.  On 
the  next  visit,  a  week  later,  they  were  still 
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there.  The  thing  is  so  common  that  I  had 
not  thought  worth  to  take  special  notes;  but 
seeing  your  interest  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Edit- 
or, I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  exact  fig- 
ures another  summer.  [It  often  happens 
that  what  is  common  knowledge  on  our  own 
part  is  not  known  by  the  outside  world.  Of 
course,  we  have  known  for  years  that  scouts 
are  sent  out  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  swarm; 
but  it  has  not  been  known  that  they  go  in 
such  numbers  as  you  observed.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  take  note  of  any  thing 
further.— Ed.] 

I.  HoPKiKS  urges  that  every  producer  of  ex- 
tracted honey  have  a  hydrometer,  and  never 
put  any  honey  on  the  market  testing  less  than 
1400  —  Australian  Bee  Bulletin,  124.  Now, 
that  is  something  definite  for  you,  and  the 
necessary  outfit,  hydrometer,  glass,  and  ther- 
mometer, costs  less  than  $2.00.  [The  sugges- 
tion was  made  at  the  Harrisburg  convention 
that  every  extracted-honey  producer,  at  all 
events  every  bottler  of  extracted  honey, 
should  own  a  hydrometer,  and  the  same  idea 
has  been  advanced  on  other  occasions.  It  is, 
perhaps,  proper  that  the  suggestion  be  em- 
phasized more  forcibly  than  it  has  been.  In 
this  connection  we  would  say  that  we  should 
like  to  get  matter  from  those  who  have  used 
hydrometers  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
specific  gravity  of  honey,  and  we  should  be 
particularly  pleased  to  have  them  give  their 
reasons  for  using  them. — Ed.] 

In  America,  says  Editor  Kramer,  the  im- 
portant question  is,  how  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing. In  Switzerland  he  says  it  is  a  solved 
problem  —  solved  in  the  only  natural  way 
through  weeding  out  swarmy  stock.  If  he 
means,  by  that,  that  that  is  what  should  be 
done  to  attain  the  desired  end,  then  I  may 
say  that  some  of  us  are  working  on  the  same 
line  here.  If  he  means  that  they  have  already 
reached  non-swarming  bees,  I  wish  Herr 
Kramer  would  tell  us  the  number  of  colonies 
in  a  hundred  likely  to  swarm  in  his  non- 
swarming  stock,  if  not  more  than  two  or 
three  I'd  like  a  queen  of  that  stock,  no  mat- 
ter how  black.  [This  question  of  swarming 
is  very  largely  a  matter  of  locality.  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  Texas,  California,  and  the  West, 
there  is  no  swarming  after  the  main  honey- 
fiow  sets  in.  What  swarming  there  is,  takes 
place  at  the  preliminary  flow  of  honey.  Pos- 
sibly Editor  Kramer  lives  in  a  locality  where 
there  are  no  preliminary  flows,  but  one  heavy 
one,  so  there  will  be  very  little  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  bees  to  swarm;  therefore  a 
little  effort  to  breed  out  the  swarming  ten- 
dency might  make  quite  a  showing. 

Yes,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  get  one  of 
those  queens;  but  we  feel  sure  her  bees  would 
swarm  in  this  country,  at  least  in  the  white- 
clover  regions  of  our  Northern  States,  the 
same  as  other  bees  on  which  an  intelligent 
effort  has  been  made  to  breed  out  swarming. 
—Ed.] 

J.  L.  Byer,  American  Bee  Journal,  722, 
says  that,  a  few  years  ago,  he  prepared  a 
number  of  colonies  with  paper  for  winter 
protection,  as   recommended  in  Gleanings 


for  Oct.  1.  While  the  bees  packed  in  the 
"good  old  way"  came  through  in  grand  con- 
dition, he  says:  "Bees  in  hives  covered  with 
paper,  in  different  parts  of  the  yard,  nearly 
all  perished,  and  what  were  left  were  mere 
nuclei  in  the  early  spring  All  I  have  heard 
of  in  Ontario,  who  tried  the  plan,  reported 
somewhat  similar  results.  [This  is  an  inter- 
esting and  timely  report.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  not  put  too  much  dependence  on  pa- 
per winter  cases;  but  inasmuch  as  the  ex- 
perience of  ourselves  and  that  of  some 
others  is  not  like  that  here  given,  we 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  abandon 
paper  winter-cases  just  yet;  but  a  mere  cap 
of  paper  covering  a  single-wall  hive  is  not  a 
sufficient  protection.  There  should  be  sev- 
eral folds  of  newspaper  or  other  packing-ma- 
terial under  the  paper  cap  to  give  the  hive 
the  necessary  protection.  We  can  see  no 
reason  theoretically  why  such  a  packing-ma- 
terial, protected  from  the  weather  by  an  oil- 
ed or  tarred  paper,  should  not  give  just  as 
good  results  as  the  same  packing- material 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  case.  Doubtless 
many  of  our  subscribers  will  be  testing  this 
idea  to  a  considerable  extent  this  winter. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  take  notes 
and  report  next  spring. — Ed.] 


Merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year! 


A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  US  to  tell  him  the 
source  of  bright-red  pollen  found  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  flora  of  dif- 
ferent localities  varies  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  guess.  Perhaps  some 
one  in  the  vicinity  can  enlighten  our  friend. 


The  reader's  attention  is  called  particular 
ly  to  a  very  valuable  article  by  E.  D.  Town 
send,  giving  the  Coveyou  method  of  extract- 
ing and  bottling  honey.  We  believe  our 
young  friend  may  be  able  to  teach  some  of 
the  Gamaliels  some  new  tricks  of  the  trade. 
At  all  events,  we  suggest  that  they  sit  for  a 
while  at  his  feet. 


OUR    CHRISTMAS    ISSUE. 

We  take  pride  in  presenting  this  issue  to 
our  readers.  It  is  not  only  rich  in  illustra- 
tions but  in  valuable  matter.  It  will  pay 
any  of  our  readers  to  lay  it  aside  carefully 
and  keep  it  for  future  reading.  The  article 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  for  example,  is  worth  a 
year's  subscription  price;  and  yet  we  run 
across  bee-keepers  every  once  in  a  while 
who  "can  not  afford  to  take  a  bee-paper," 
and  complain  that  their  "  bees  don't  pay." 
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In  the  Btilletin  des  Societies  d' Ajnctilture 
de  la  Savoie,  Mr.  Ferrier  says  if  you  wish  to 
get  queens  fecundated  in  a  tent  the  drones 
must  be  unrelated  to  the  queens.  He  says 
the  latter  feel  an  aversion  to  drones  of  their 
own  family.  w.  K.  M. 

THE   FIGHT   IN   CONGRESS   OVER    FOREST   RE- 
SERVES. 

There  will  doubtless  be  a  vigorous  fight  in 
this  session  of  Congress  over  the  propos- 
al to  create  two  large  forest  reserves  in  the 
East  and  South;  namely,  the  White  Moun- 
tain forest  reserve  in  New  England,  and  the 
Appalachian  forest  reserve  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  South.  The  last  named  is  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  bee-keepers'  trees  of  all  kinds, 
and  ought  to  secure  the  undivided  support 
of  the  apiarian  interests.  When  the  fight  is 
on  we  expect  to  supply  our  readers  with 
more  detailed  information.  These  forest  re- 
serves are  in  most  cases  bee-reserves  as  well 
as  forest  reserves.  w.  k.  m. 


TWO     PROMINENT    LADY   WRITERS   ON   BEES. 

Our  Italian  contemporary,  Corrisjionden- 
za  Apistica.  gives  in  its  August  issue  a  synop- 
sis of  Mrs.  Comstock's  article,  "Bee-keeping 
for  Women,"  which  appeareil  in  Gleanings 
some  time  ago.  It  speaks  very  highly  of 
Mrs.  Comstock's  ability  as  a  bee-keeper. 
Moreover,  the  editor  is  very  gallant,  for  he 
says  it  is  very  evident  the  gentle  Lady  Bots- 
ford  is  a  very  beautiful  writer  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  bee-keeper.  Over  in  Europe 
Mrs.  Comstock  has  a  rival  in  Madame  Lucie 
Dennler,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  bee  jour- 
nal published  in  Strassburg,  the  capital  city 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  She  writes  quaint 
legends  about  bee-keeping  and  bee-keepers 
of  other  days  than  ours.  w.  k.  m. 


THE     PRODUCTION   OF   BEET    AND    CANE    SU- 
GAR. 

The  production  of  beet  sugar  is  now  equal 
to  that  from  cane.  The  total  of  the  world's 
output  of  cane  sugar  for  the  season  of  1906-'7 
was  7,146,446  tons  For  beet  sugar  the  fig- 
ures are  7,144,377  tons.  The  production  of 
cane  sugar  has  risen  rapidly  of  late  on  ac- 
count of  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  which  has 
greatly  encouraged  the  growth  of  sugar- 
cane. The  United  States  is  now  the  great- 
est market  for  cane  sugar,  while  the  British 
Isles  are  by  far  the  greatest  consumer  of 
beet  sugar.  The  Britishers  are  the  greatest 
consumers  of  sugar,  the  consumption  per 
capita  being  about  10  lbs.  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  Many  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  eat  too  much  sugar;  but  what  about 
John  Bull  and  his  sweet  tooth?       w.  K.  M. 


HONEY   BREAD   700   B.  C. 

According  to  the  Parisian  bee-journal, 
U Apiculture  Nouvelle,  honey- bread  was 
made  at  least  700  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  That's  a  good  while  ago.  Accord- 
ing to  Hippocratus,  honey  and  wax  were  con- 


siderably used  by  the  doctors  of  ancient 
Greece.  At  that  date  fruits  were  preserved 
by  being  immersed  in  honey.  And  4U00  years 
ago,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Egyptians  had  a  proverb  or  saying  equiva- 
lent to  our  -'veritable  hives  of  industry." 

v.   K.   M. 
THE  PLURAL-QUEEN  SYSTEM. 

Reports  seem  to  come  in  thick  and  fast, 
going  to  show  that  the  two  queen  system,  in 
connection  with  perforated  zinc,  is  a  success. 
There  can  be  no  question  buc  that,  under 
some  conditions  at  least,  the  scheme  of  us- 
ing twi>  queens  will  increase  the  worker 
force,  and  that  will  increase  the  honey  crop; 
but  whether  it  will  be  practicable  to  use 
more  than  one  queen  to  a  colony  without 
having  them  sejjarated  by  excluders,  we 
have  our  doubts.  It  can  be  done  sometimes 
under  some  conditions,  no  doubt. 


marketing  early,  and  bottling  honey 
TO  relieve  a  glut  in  the  market 

DURING   the  holidays 

We  are  tirmly  of  the  opinion  that  more 
producers  of  extracted  honey  sh'^uld  do  their 
own  bottling  and  retailing,  rather  than  glut 
the  great  markets  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
everybody  is  ready  to  unload.  Unfortunate- 
ly this  year,  as  every  year,  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  too  many  bee- 
keepers to  send  their  honey  to  market  in 
November  and  December  instead  of  tluring 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  uhen 
prices  generally  rule  strong. 


A  correction. 


In  our  issue  for  Novembr  15,  in  giving 
our  report  of  the  National  convention  at 
Harrisbuig.  page  1480,  we  imwittin-ly  did 
our  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Green,  an  injustice  l)y  saying  that  "no  pro- 
gram had  l)een  announced,  as  the  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Green,  owing  to  pressure  of  other 
duties,  was  unable  to  get  any  program 
ready;  but  President  Aspinwall,  during  the 
last  week,  secured  a  number  of  valuable  pa- 
pers,'' etc.  We  now  learn  that  Mr.  Green 
had  written  to  all  the  patties  who  had  pre- 
pared papers,  and  in  some  cases,  at  least, 
had  secured  their  promise  to  present  them 
to  the  convention. 


PRICES  ON  honey  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  whelher  we  think 
the  price  of  honey  as  it  now  stands  will  be  as 
good  as  or  better  than  now  by  June,  1908. 
It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  accurate  pre- 
diction; but  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
it  shoukl  not  be  just  as  high  if  not  higher. 
Should  the  comlicions  next  spring  and  early 
summer  be  favoral)le  for  a  good  honey  How 
all  over  the  country,  the  market  might  ease 
up  somewhat.  Should  it,  however,  be  unfa- 
vorable, as  it  was  last  spring,  the  prices 
should  be  firmer.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  value  of  other  commodities  con- 
tinues to  soar,  honey  will  go  up;  but  if  there 
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should  be  hai'd  times  next  summer,  and  ev- 
eiy  thing  should  fall  in  price,  honey  will 
necessarily  go  down  with  the  rest. 


ARE  BEES  KEFLEX  MACHINES? 

We  hope  to  begin  soon  the  publication  of 
a  translation  of  the  paper  by  Von  Buttel- 
Reepen,  a  German  scientist  and  practical  bee- 
keeper as  well,  on  the  questinn  "Are  Bees 
KeHex  Machines?"  Themaiter  isnll  in  type, 
and  the  first  installment  will  be  pul)lishe"d  as 
soon  as  the  proofs  are  O.  Iv'd.  While  this 
paper  is  scientific  it  is  intensely  interesting 
as  well  as  practical,  and,  as  we  said  before, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  it  will  help  to  solve 
many  a  practical  problem  that  cijq fronts  the 
bee-keeper  who  is  after  the  dollars  and  cents 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  he  can  get  out  of  the 
business. 


poison  will  crre  all  forms  of  rheumatism  ; 
therefore  in  reading  these  sensational  ac- 
counts in  the  papers  we  should  make  due 
allowance  for  the  desire  to  make  a  sensa- 
tional story  regardless  of  fact. 


WHAT   TO   FEED   BEES   IN   COLD  WEATHER. 

Almost  every  year,  when  (^old  weather 
comes  on,  we  are  asked  how  to  feed  bees  in 
mid-winter.  We  advise  giving  a  comb  or 
combs  of  sealed  stores,  as  liquid  feed  in  cold 
weather  excites  the  bees  too  much.  We 
would  not  break  the  cluster  to  insert  this 
comb,  but,  rather,  lay  it  flatwise  on  the  top 
of  the  brood-nest,  separated  by  a  couple  of 
sirlps  of  wood  f  ori  inch  thick.  Where  the 
b;ood-nest  will  not  afford  sufficient  room,  an 
extra  story  should  be  put  on,  and  some  good 
warm  packing  material  should  be  placid 
over  the  whole.  When  combs  of  sealed  stores 
are  not  obtainable,  wooden  pie  plates  or 
wooden  butter-dishes  filled  with  Good  candy 
may  be  placed  on  top  of  the  brood-nest.  But 
do  not  make  the  mistake  of  pla(-ing  this  can- 
dy directly  on  top  of  the  frames,  for  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  cluster  will  cause  it  to 
run  down,  thus  killing  the  colony.  Cakes  of 
hard  rock  candy  may  be  laid  on  the  frames 
without  being  placed  in  any  cimtainer;  but 
the  average  person  will  be  able  to  make  his 
own  Good  candy  by  mixing  powdered  sugar 
and  honey  to  a  stiff  dough  easier  than  he  can 
make  the  hard  crystalline  rock  candy. 


THE  newspapers  AND  BEE-STING  CURES. 

The  newspapers  are  coming  to  be  more  or 
less  filled  with  stories  about  remarkable  bee- 
sting  cures  for  rheumatism.  Some  of  them 
are  doubtless  on  the  fake  order,  because  they 
furnish  the  basis  of  a  "bee  story."  In  times 
when  matter  is  scarce,  reporters  seem  to  find 
the  bee  a  splendid  subject.  Formerly  they 
used  to  tell  wonderful  stories  about  the  so- 
called  manufactured  comb  honey;  but  since 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  retail  that  kind  of 
nonsense  and  have  the  public  believe  it,  they 
are  now  dealing  with  more  sober  facts.  But 
the  trouble  is,  a  large  class  of  readers,  on  ac- 
(^ount  of  the  sensational  way  of  putting  a 
fact,  will  be  disgusted  rather  than  convin<'ed 
that  there  is  any  merit  in  the  bee-sting  poi- 
son as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  If  the  truth 
were  stated,  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  and 
under  certain  conditions  where  relief  is  af- 
foi'ded.  It  is  too  sweeping  a  statement  to 
affirm    that    hypodermic  injections    of    bee- 


THE   foul-brood   SITUATION   IN  CANADA. 

A  LITTLE  question  arose  among  some  of 
our  subscribers  in  Canada  as  to  whether  the 
facts  were  correctly  given  in  our  columns  in 
regard  to  the  foul-brood  situation  in  Canada. 
In  order  that  we  might  have  the  exact  facts 
from  an  official  source,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  N. 
Monteith,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Plrst,  we  enquired  the 
number  of  apiaries  that  had  been  examined, 
and  the  number  in  which  foul  brood  had 
])een  found.  It  had  been  further  stated  that 
the  inspectors,  having  exceeded  the  limit  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  legislature  — 
namely.  $1200— had  been  called  off,  leaving 
the  work  unfinished.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  explains: 

Bar  Sirs:—'  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th 
uit  .  In  which  you  ask  for  aslatenuent  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Auiary  Inspectors  in  Ontario  during  the 
past  season  The  expenditure  for  this  work  was  ap- 
proximately $2300.  and  the  details  are  as  follows: 

Total  visits  paid  733 

number  of  apiaries  examined 663 

hives  in  apiaries  examined  14,993 

apiaries  showing  signs  of  foul  brood 261 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inspectors  were, 
in  almost  every  case,  working  in  suspected  districts, 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  infected  apiaries  should 
not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  applying  to  the  Prov- 
ince as  a  whole. 

The  insptction  work  was  continued  until  about  Nov. 
Isi,  after  which  date,  principally  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  the  hotey  crop,  it  was  not  >  onsidered  ad- 
visable to  prolong  the  work.  N.  Monteith, 

Toronto,  DlC.  3.  Minister  of  Agriculture. 


A   WORD     TO    THOSE   WHO     HAVE    WATCHED 
US   GROW. 

]\lANy  of  our  readers,  especially  those  who 
have  been  with  us  almost  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  have  watched  us  grow,  will  be 
glad  to  read  the  publisher's  statement  given 
on  p.  ]54y  of  this  ihsue.  We  feel  that  what- 
ever material  progress  Gleanings  has  made 
is  due  very  largely  to  our  subscribers  who 
have  so  kindly  furnished  us  gleanings  and 
heads  of  grain  from  many  fields.  When  A. 
I.  Root,  the  founder  of  this  journal,  first 
started  it  he  had  in  mind  the  making  of  a  pa- 
per that  would  be  the  work  of  practical  men, 
their  fingers  possibly  daubed  with  bee-glue 
while  writing  on  the  cover  of  a  bee-hive  an 
article  for  Gleanings.  We  have  tried  to  en- 
courage and  develop  just  such  writers.  The 
fact  that  the  journal  has  grown  from  a  little 
quarterly  of  1 6  pages  to  an  illustrated  spmi- 
monthly  of  60  pages,  with  an  actual  circula- 
tion of  34,000,  shows  what  has  been  done  in 
all  these  years.  The  editor  desires  at  this 
time  to  express  his  thanks  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  have  taken  such  an  active  inter- 
est in  making  the  journal  whal  it  is. 

While  A,  1.  Root  has  long  since  retired 
from  the  active  field  of  apiculture  and  api- 
cultural  journalism,  his  infiuence  is  felt  in  a 
larger  and  more  important  way  in  the  de- 
partment of  "Our  Homes  "     It  is  true,  pei'- 
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haps,  that  some  of  our  apicultural  readers 
may  not  care  to  read  these  lay  sermons,  yet 
we  are  of  the  opinion,  judging  from  the  cor- 
respondence that  is  streaming  in  constantly, 
that  three-fourthsof  our  subscribers  consider 
A.  1  Root's  work  a  very  important  feature 
of  the  journal — not  because  what  he  has  said 
may  have  led  to  material  prosperity,  but  be- 
cause it  has  turned  their  attention  to  things 
far  more  precious  than  gold  or  silver,  of  a 
kind  that  fadeth  not  away. 


1557 
Here  is  the  quo- 


BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIATIONS   IN   GERMANY. 

Herewith  we  present  a  table  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  bee-keepers  in  liermany 
who  are  members  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Allgcineinc  Zeiting 
fur  Bienenzucht  for  these  figures.  The 
members  outside  of  Germany  proper  are  not 
shown;  but  these  would  bring  the  total  up 
to  a  little  over  100,000.  The  whole  territory 
eovered  by  the  association  is  about  as  large 
as  the  region  southeast  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  leaving  out 
Florida. 

1.  Allenstein  Association,  East  Prussia. 607 

2.  Baden  Association 8442 

3.  Baltic  Association 1033 

4.  Brandenburtr  Association 4200 

5.  Breslau  Association,  Silesia 427 

6   Cassel  Association 585 

7.  Cohurg  Association 48 

8.  Gumbinnen  Association,  East  Prussia 1600 

9.  Hannover  Association 4439 

10.  Cologne  Association 135 

1 1.  Konigsberg  Association 1400 

12.  Mecklinburg  Association 20C6 

13.  Mecl^linburg-Strelilz  Association 295 

14.  F'raalifort-on-Main  Association 185 

15.  Nurnberg  Association 25 

16.  Upper  Hesse  Assaciation 930 

17.  Offenbach  Association 36 

18.  Oldenburg  Association 1200 

19.  Pomerania  Association 2874 

20   Posen  Association        1548 

21.  Hesse-on-Rhine  Association 599 

22.  Thuringia  Association 3100 

23.  Silesia  Association 6722 

24.  Schleswig-Holstein  Association 5400 

25.  Sch wabstedt  Association 60 

26.  Startenburg  Association 812 

27.  Thuringia  (2)  Association 2342 

28.  West  Prussia  Association 3161 

29.  Wiesbaden  Association 1100 

Total 55,311 

One  of  the  reasons  why  bee  associations 
flourish  in  Europe  is  because  the  govern- 
ment gives  them  aid  and  encouragement; 
besides  this,  the  railroads  are  owned  by  the 
state.  w.  K. 'm. 

object  to  the  word  "glucose." 
The  following  clipping  from  the  ^7»c/'("c«» 
Grocer  for  Dec.  4  so  fully  explains  itself  that 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  make  any  com- 
ment. It  is  evident,  however,  that  now  is 
the  time  for  every  bee-keeper  in  the  United 
States  to  register  a  protest  against  this  sturt" 
being  sold  as  "corn  syrup."  Glucose  is  the 
proper  name  for  gluuose,  and  every  bee- 
keeper who  reads  this  ought  to  write  his 
Congressman  or  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  saying  that  you 
want  glucose  labeled  under  its  true  name 
and  no  other  While  you  are  aliout  it  you 
might  ask  other  bee-keepers  to  write,  or  add 


their  names  to  your  letter, 
tation: 

Any  effort  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
force the  use  of  the  term  "  glucose  "  in  plac-^  of  "  corn 
syrup"  will  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  at  the 
hands  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Orocers. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  recently  sent  by  Sec- 
retary Green,  of  that  organization,  to  Secretary  Wil- 
son. It  reads  as  follows: 
Hon.  J.\mes  Wilson,  Secretary  op  Agriculture— 

Dear  Sir— We  have  just  been  advised  that  Dr.  Wiley  and 
his  associates  have  aboutdecided  to  rule  that  "  corn  syrup  "  is 
to  be  labeled  under  the  old  "  glucose  "  label.  I  am  authorized 
by  the  directors  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
to  communicate  at  once  to  you  our  opimsiticin  to  this  change. 

The  obno.\ious  word  "  glucose  "  will  iiiatcriany  injure  or  in- 
terfere with  the  sale  of  '■  corn  syrup."  If,  as  wesuppose,  corn 
syrup  is  a  healthful  product  made  from  corn,  then  we  would 
ask  you  to  use  your  influence  in  leaving  it  under  the  brand  of 
'•  corn  s^'rup  "'  rather  than  to  change  to  ■•  glucose." 

Yours  very  truly.  John  A.  Green,  Sec. 

With  3.50,000  retail  grocers  in  the  land  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  above  letter  in  any  way  voices  the 
opinion  of  any  other  than  the  directors,  'if  glucose  is 
wholesome,  prejudice  will  disappear  if  it  is  sold  for 
what  it  is.  w.  k.  m. 


FASTENING     FOUNDATION;     NICE   WOKK   FOR 
WINTER  EVENINGS. 

Evidently  there  are  many  who  think  split 
sections  are  something  new;  but  Samuel  Sim- 
mins  describes  them  in  his  Modern  Bee  Farm, 
published  in  1887.  He  also  supplied  very 
clear  illustrations  of  them,  split  on  the  top 
and  sides.  Furthermore  he  says,  "Another 
plan  is  to  make  a  saw-cut  in  the  one-piece 
section  as  shown,  and  when  folded  the  foun- 
dation is  readily  inserted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  most  perfect  combs  are  obtained; 
while  for  packing  to  travel  long  journeys, 
nothing  can  excel  those  worked  in  this  man- 
ner." That  they  are  practical  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  sold  on  the  Eng- 
lish market  for  twenty  years,  it  being  the 
practice  over  there  to  attach  the  foundation 
on  all  four  sides,  or  at  least  three  sides.  Sec- 
tions so  fixed  can  be  handled  with  much 
greater  ease  and  satisfaction  than  those  hav- 
ing foundation  left  to  dangle  from  the  top- 
bar  of  the  section  box.  Some  go  to  the  ad- 
ditional trouble  of  applying  melted  beeswax 
with  a  brush,  handling  the  latter  much  as  a 
cabinet- joiner  handles  a  glue-brush;  but  for 
real  satisfactory  work,  a  Van  Deusen  wax- 
tube  is  the  best.  This  is  nice  work  for  long 
winter  evenings,  and  the  ladies  of  the  fam- 
ily can  lend  a  hand  to  advantage.  Supers 
arranged  with  foundation  so  tirmly  attached 
can  be  handled  without  extra  care;  whereas 
the  hot-plate  method  results  in  section  supers 
which  have  to  be  handled  "gingerly"  or  the 
foundation  will  fall  out. 

If  you  have  overlooked  this  method  it 
might  be  well  to  look  up  what  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hand  says  on  this  subject  in  one  of  his  arti- 
cles on  the  Hand  system.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  sections  with  foundation 
fastened  securely  on  all  four  sides  will  result 
in  fewer  No.  3  sections  and  culls. 

Some  object,  saying  that  it  takes  too  much 
time  to  fasten  foundation  in  this  manner; 
but  this  is  largely  offset  by  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  done  in  the  dull  season,  and  much 
careful  handling  is  saved  in  the  busiest  sea- 
son, when  time  is  m    .cy. 

There  are  other  methods  of  fastening  foun 
dation  on  all  sides.     One  is  to  have  the  sec 
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tions  grooved,  and  insert  the  full  sheet  of 
foundation  while  the  section  is  being  formed 
in  the  section-press.  Then  the  foundation 
may  be  further  secured  with  melted  beeswax 
applied  with  a  tube.  This  may  seem  quite 
a  lot  of  trouble  to  go  to:  but  it  saves  even 
more  trouble  before  the  season  is  over.  One 
point  is,  that  it  enables  the  bee-keeper  to  or- 
der his  sections  early,  and  employ  his  spare 
time  in  getting  i"eady  for  the  summer  cam- 
paign, w    K.  M. 

THAT  GREAT  IRKIGATION  CONGRESS  AT  SAC- 
RAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Sacramen- 
to Bee  containing  an  account  of  the  irrigation 
congress  at  Sacramento.  'J'his  edition,  of 
forfy  large  newspaper  pages,  devoted  to  the 
themes  of  irrigation,  forestry,  and  public 
lands,  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  information 
having  to  do  with  the  work  of  reclaiming  the 
arid  >^est,  and  converting  it  into  a  land  of 
fruits,  flowers,  bees,  and  peaceful  contented 
homes  for  toiling  millions. 

Twenty  thousand  delegates  assembled  on 
the  opening  day  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  facilitating  this  great  work  of  land  redemp- 
tion and  home  creation  Jn  some  respects 
this  work  is  unique.  Delegates  came  from 
Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  South  and  Central 
America  to  hear  and  see  what  America  was 
doing  in  this  work,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations. 

The  convention  was  in  itself  a  triumph 
for  peace,  science,  and  industrial  skill. 
Nothing  was  said  about  war  nor  about  the 
predatory  rich,  but  every  thing  hinged  on 
the  home — the  I'ural  home. 

Practically  every  irrigation  project  is  a 
bee-keeper's  preserve  so  that  the  bee-keep- 
ers are  vitally  interested  in  all  that  is  b)ing 
done,  either  by  public  or  private  enterprise 

In  this  connection  the  issue  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  now  before  us  contains  a  mass  of 
very  valuable  information  to  the  home-seek- 
er. It  gives  the  location  of  all  government 
projects,  particulars  of  the  Carey  Act,  and 
various  other  measures  by  which  arid  lands 
are  reclaimed  and  made  useful  to  mankind. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
this  great  movement  would  do  well  to  secure 
a  copy  of  this  irrigation  number  of  the  Sac- 
ramento i?ee  for  Sept  3.  No  price  is  attached, 
but  probably  10  cents  would  bring  it. 

w.  K.  M. 

HOW   TO    MOVE     OFF    NO.    3    OR    UNSALABLE 
COMB  HONEY  HAVING  A  GOOD  FLAVOR. 

As  a  general  thing  it  is  far  easier  to  sell 
fancy  and  No.  1  honey  at  high  prices  than 
No.  2  broken  and  otherwise  inferior-looking 
(;omb  honey  at  a  low  price.  It  will  very  often 
happen  that  one  side  of  a  box  of  such  honey 
will  be  fairly  presentable  while  the  other  is 
damaged  and  leaking.  A  No.  2  section  in  a 
section- box  somehow  looks  "off." 

At  our  retail  store  here  in  Medina  we  put 
all  such  honey  in  wooden  butter-dishes,  first 
cutting  ib  out  of  the  sections.  The  best 
side  of  the  comb  is   put   uppermost,  not  to 


deceive,  but.  rather,  to  make  the  honey  show 
to  its  full  advantage.  Very  often  a  bad-look- 
ing box  will  contain  very  tine-eating  honey. 
If  we  can  so  show  off  this  honey  that  its  real 
quality  comes  to  the  front,  we  are  not  de- 
ceiving or  misrepresenting  by  putting  the 
good  side  out;  we  are  only  telling  the  truth 
about  it,  that  it  is  as  good  to  eat  as  the  best. 

But  there  is  something  more  about  these 
butter-dishes  of  honey — the  leakage  around 
the  under  side,  close  to  the  side  of  tlie  comb, 
i.f  one  important  element  in  effecting  a  sale, 
for  the  comb  appears  to  be  floating  in  its 
crystalline  sweetness.  It  is,  therefore,  sug- 
gestive of  the  good  old  days  on  the  farm  of 
precious  memory,  when  chunks  of  comb 
were  floating  in  honey.  How  the  very  sight 
of  such  honey  made  the  mouth  water!  No 
small  wonder  that  it  doe-?  it  again. 

Our  retailer  "over  across  the  road"  says 
that  often  No.  3  honey  will  sell  readily  if  the 
combs  are  cut  out  of  the  sections  and  put  in 
butter-dishes;  while  if  left  in  their  original 
containers  they  will  have  a  slow  sale.  And 
here  is  another  point— No.  2  comb  i^oney  is 
very  often  No.  2  because  the  sections  are 
badly  travel -stained,  or  daubed  with  propo- 
lis. Kemove  the  cause  of  its  disqualification 
and  it  becomes  No.  1. 

We  suggest  that  you  ask  your  grocer  to 
try  the  experiment  of  setting  out  about  a 
dozen  butter-dishes,  each  containing  a  sec- 
tion of  your  left-over  No.  2  honey  with  the 
liquid  article  surrounding  it.  Watch  the  re- 
sult, and  report  to  us  how  they  sell. 

Of  course  a  large  wholesaler  could  not  fuss 
with  any  thing  of  this  kind;  but  the  retailer 
may  be  able,  by  means  of  butter-dishes,  to 
clean  up  a  lot  of  old  slow-selling  stuff.  If 
you  have  customers  come  to  the  house  or 
bee-yard,  set  before  them  butter-dishes  of 
your  "off"  looking  but  good-eating  honey. 
With  only  a  cent's  difference  in  price  between 
this  and  your  No  1  you  will  be  able  to  move 
off  all  of  your  otherwise  bad-looking  but 
good  eating  honey. 

PARCELS  POST. 

The  various  accounts  of  the  assembling  of 
Congress  agree  in  stating  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  action  on  the  matter  of  parcels  post 
at  the  present  session.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  seem  afraid  to  act  because  half 
of  them  will  go  before  the  people  for  reelec- 
tion next  year,  and  powerful  opposition  has 
been  engendered  by  the  country  merchants. 

For  years  the  express  companies  have  fore- 
seen that,  sooner  or  later,  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  inaugurate  a  parcels  post,  and 
they  spent  money  freely  in  creating  an  an- 
tagonism to  the  idea.  Curiously  enough, 
they  have  succeeded  in  influencing  the  very 
class  who  have  been  most  hurt  by  the  ex- 
press companies — the  country  storekeepers. 
The  express  people  have  done  all  they  could 
to  foster  mail-order  houses,  and  yet  the  local 
merchant  rushes  to  their  ass  stance.  This 
agitation  resembles  the  opposition  to  rail- 
ways in  early  days,  also  to  the  bicycle,  the 
steamer,  the  automobile,  and  other  great 
benefits.  Write  your  Congressman,  w.  k.  m. 
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ONTARIO  BEE  KEEPERS    CONVENTION. 

The  history  of  the  O.  B.  K.  A.  during  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  progress.  Its 
membership  has  been  increased,  its  influence 
is  greater,  its  ideas  have  been  more  progres- 
sive, and  its  aims  and  purposes  for  the  fu- 
ture are  more  along  the  lines  of  agricultural 
societies  which  have  advanced  in  their  meth- 
ods of  production  and  marketing. 

Outwardly,  at  least,  the  action  of  its  mem- 
bers has  been  harmonious,  and  there  is  very 
strong  evidence  that  personal  interests  have 
been  sunk  for  the  welfare  of  the  body  at 
large.  If  any  Canadian  readers  of  Glean- 
ings are  not  members  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association  I  would  urge  them  to 
send  their  membership  fee  of  one  dollar  per 
annum  to  the  Secretarv,  Mr.  T.  W.  Hodgetts, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 

The  Vice-president,  F.  J.  Miller,  London, 
Ont.,  opened  the  late  Toronto  Convention, 
Nov.  13.  In  his  opening  address  he  spoke 
of  the  past  two  unfavorable  years,  and  the 
great  decrease  of  colonies  of  bees;  of  the  much 
greater  prevalence  of  foul  brood  in  the  prov- 
ince than  members  had  been  led  to  believe; 
yet  out  of  it  all  he  thought  good  would  come. 

Second  Vice-president,  Wm.  Couse,  Streets- 
ville,  Ont.,  in  his  remarks  mentioned  the 
very  great  development  known  to  him  and 
many  others  in  the  production  and  demand 
for  fruits.  He  felt  that  the  increased  pro- 
duction and  demand  for  honey  might  be 
equally  great.  Honey  had  even  a  greater 
advantage  than  fruit,  as  it  will  not  spoil  as 
readily  as  fruit,  and  can  pass  through  the 
various  stages  of  marketing  with  less  risk  of 
loss. 

W.  A.  Chrysler,  Chatham,  Ont.,  in  his  ad- 
dress entitled  the  "Distribution  of  Honey," 
appeared  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  when 
he  advocated  cooperation  in  marketing  hon- 
ey. He  advocated  selling  at  fair  prices  in 
the  local  market,  and  then  cooperating  in 
selling  in  distant  markets. 

R.  F.  Hoi  term  ann  stated  that  a  label  and 
seal  upon  a  package  guaranteeing  purity  and 
prime  quality  would  get  the  preference  in 
the  market  over  the  individual  product.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Chrysler  and 
the  executive  of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation was  appointed  which  shall  formu- 
late a  scheme  to  be  given  to  county  associa- 
tions by  the  spring,  with  the  idea  that  county 
associations  rather  than  the  large  Ontario 
association  shall  do  the  cooperative  market- 
ing. 

E.  W.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y.,  sent  a 
paper  advocating  keeping  the  brood-chamber 
of  the  hive  clear  of  capped  honey  by  extract- 


ing during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer, 
giving  the  queen  greater  room  to  lay. 

A  pretty  lively  time  followed,  showing  that 
all  were  opposed  to  extracting  from  combs 
containing  brood.  Some,  however,  favored 
extracting  any  combs  with  only  honey  in 
about  fruit  bloom  time.  Many  thought  it 
unwise  to  feed  honey  back  to  the  bees;  some 
opposed  stimulative  feeding — among  them 
Jas.  Armstrong  and  H.  G.  Sibbald.  Those 
favorable— McEvoy,  Dickinson,  and  Holter- 
mann. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  reply  to  a  question,  gave 
as  the  best  method  for  cleaning  pollen-clog- 
ged combs  to  soak  the  combs  in  water  for 
twelve  days  and  then  extract. 

Miss  M.  Trevarrow,  Meadowvale.  Ont., 
under  the  subject  "Foul  Brood,"  advocated 
as  a  preventive  the  frequent  changing  of 
combs.  With  the  present  excellent  methods 
of  rendering  wax  this  can  be  done  at  a  prof- 
it. Keep  scrong  colonies,  feed  only  sugar 
syrup  to  the  bees,  and  never  feed  back  hon- 
ey, and  have  colonies  open  for  easy  inspec- 
tion. She  stated  that,  during  the  past  year, 
660  apiaries  had  been  inspected;  of  these,  396 
apiaries  had  been  found  free  from  disease, 
and  364  diseased. 

The  reports  of  the  six  inspectors  and  the 
Secretary,  which  followed,  confirmed  Miss 
Trevarrow's  work.  The  inspectors  were  al- 
so unanimous  in  their  statement  that  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  bees  in  Ontario  had  per- 
ished from  one  cause  and  another  during  the 
last  year  or  two. 

J.  L.  Byer  reported  having  had  to  deal 
with  a  genuine  case  of  European  foul  brood, 
and  he  stated  that  it  was  very  dangerous. 
Mr.  S.  D.  House,  New  York,  made  the  as- 
sertion that,  from  various  remarks  made 
since  he  had  come  to  the  convention,  he  be- 
lieved that  there  were  moi'e  cases  of  Europe- 
an foul  brood  in  Ontario. 

Jas.  Armstrong,  Cheapside,  who  had  visit- 
ed not  only  every  suspected  apiary  but  every 
apiary  in  a  large  area,  found,  out  of  312  api- 
aries, that  103  were  diseased  He  advocated 
a  law  that  no  one  in  Ontario  should,  under 
existing  conditions,  be  allowed  to  have  the 
old  box  hive. 

While,  earlier  in  the  season,  some  inspect- 
ors had  found  two-thirds  of  the  apiaries  dis- 
eased, fortunately  the  later  records  had  been 
more  favorable;  but  members  expressed  sur- 
prise that  so  much  disease  had  been  found 
by  the  inspectors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed, 
thanking  Hon.  Nelson  Monteith,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  for  his  kindness  and  yet  justice 
in  dealing  with  the  stamping-out  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  sum  of  $3285  had  been  expended 
during  the  past  year,  and  even  then  the  de- 
mand for  in.xpection  had  not  been  fatisfied, 
and  much  more  required  to  be  done. 

S.  D.  House,  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  gave  an  ad- 
dress which  created  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
His  address,  "Comb- honey  Production,"  will 
be  dealt  with  at  a  later  date.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  House  was  besieged  by  individual 
bee-keepers  until  the  early  hours  next  day. 
I  suppose  this  was  the  reward  for  well  doing. 
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Arthur  Laing,  St.  Thomas,  as  pointers  ot 
the  "  Production  of  Exhibition  Honey,"  men- 
tioned clean  fresh  combs,  a  well-crowded 
hive,  and  well-ripened  honey. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  gave  an  interesting 
and  much-appreciated  address  along  the  lines 
given  at  the  late  IN  ational.  Resolutions  were 
passed,  asking  for  a  more  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  the  pure-food  law,  and  that  such 
terms  as  "Pure  Maple  Syrup  Mixture," 
"Pure  Honey  Mixture,"  etc.,  be  prohibited, 
as  it  was  intended  to  veil  adulteration.  A 
resolution  was  also  passed,  asking  that  dem- 
onstrations in  bee-keeping  and  honey  pro- 
duction, also  showing  forth  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  bee  at  leading  exhibitions,  be  en- 
couraged and  asked  for.  Also  that  the  vari- 
ous governments  in  their  capacities  be  asked 
to  give  the  same  help  and  encouragement 
to  bee-keeping  that  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture were  receiving. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  115  in  the 
membership  during  the  past  year.  Some 
other  features  of  the  Ontario  convention  will 
be  given  later. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


5LL  Iv^E^PING 

IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

oby  LOUIS  SChOLL 


SELECIING  A  LOCATlOxV   FOR  AN  APIARY. 

There  are  several  points  to  consider  when 
locating  out- apiaries;  but  1  have  had  no  trou- 
ble in  locating  mv  present  number  of  four- 
teen, besides  getting  locations  for  ten  more 
apiaries  which  will  be  put  in  next  spiing. 

The  prerequisite  with  me  is  sufficient  hon- 
ey-yielding flora  to  warrant  locating  an  api- 
ary in  a  locality,  as  it  is  my  sole  purpose  to 
produce  as  much  honey  as  possible.  The 
best  location  without  the  honey-producing 
flora  would  not  profit  me  any  thing. 

Permanent  water  is  the  next  important 
item.  The  bees  need  a  goodly  supply  of  it  at 
all  times,  and  during  heavy  brood-rearmg 
the  lack  of  it  would  most  certainly  show  in 
the  crop  of  honey  secured.  Besides,  if  water 
is  not  supplied  for  the  bees,  endless  trouble 
often  results  from  their  going  to  neighboring 
watering-places,  which  can  not  be  tolerated. 
Shade  is  of  great  importance  here  in  the 
South,  especially—  not  only  for  the  bees  but 
for  the  bee-keeper  as  well;  hence  I  prefer 
natural  shade;  and  a  grove  of  mesquite  trees 
which  give  a  partial  shade  in  the  summer 
and  drop  their  leaves  in  the  fall  is  my  pref- 
erence, as  these  are  most  abundant  here. 
There  are  many  other  trees  suitable,  how- 
ever. 1  also  prefer  a  slight  slope  of  ground 
toward  the  southeast,  facing  the  hives  in  this 
same  direction,  so  that  the  noon  sun  strikes 
the  hives  diagonallv  from  the  upper  corner 
ot  the  front  of  the  hi^"      The  facing  of  the 


hive,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
honey  stored,  nor  does  it  make  a  difference 
with  the  colonies. 

Outyards  are  generally  located  in  some 
owner's  pasture,  just  far  enough  from  his 
home  so  that  the  bees  may  be  seen  occasion- 
ally, but  not  near  enough  so  that  stinging 
bees  may  cause  trouble.  It  is  preferred  to 
have  a  wire  fence  around  the  yard  to  prevent 
trouble  from  stock.  Such  locations  cost  me 
from  five  to  ten  dollars,  according  to  the  sea- 
son Five  dollars  in  money  is  paid  annually 
to  the  owner  for  the  privilege  of  leaving  the 
bees  on  the  location,  and  a  quantity  of  honey 
for  his  family  is  given  him  at  each  robbing 
time,  more  or  less  if  a  good  or  bad  year. 

THE   USE   OF   FOUNDATION. 

I  have  just  received  the  following,  which 
will  explain  itself: 

The  saving  to  bees  in  time  through  the  use  of  foun- 
da'ion  is  of  lirst  importance  to  the  practical  bee-man 
who  keeps  bees  for  the  money  there  is  in  the  business, 
and  who  looks  to  the  b  st  intere-t  of  his  trade.  The 
"  lucky-go-easy  man  "  who  thinks  it  expensive  to  use 
foundation  is  usually  the  man  who  comes  up  at  the 
end  of  the  season  with  a  lean  tail  of  honey,  and  whose 
customers  are  often  found  wanting  I  have  used  it 
ever  since  I  have  had  bees;  and  find  it  to  my  interest, 
many  times  ovt  r,  to  use  it.  Ii  is  often  claimed  that  it 
is  a  slow  tedious  job  to  put  it  into  the  frames.  This  is 
the  case,  without  a  doubt,  unless  a  person  is  fixed  for 
it  and  acquires  some  skill  in  putting  it  in.  I  mu-t  say 
that  I  am  no  adept  at  th  s  art,  but  Mrs  Rotanson  is, 
and  can  put  in  foundation  in  a  whirl.  I  do  not  wish 
the  bee-folks  to  think  I  am  lazy,  and  that  my  better 
half  is  making  the  living,  when  I  say  that  Mrs.  R.  ■  uts 
all  my  foundation  into  the  frames.  »^  e  use  a  Van- 
Deusen  wax-tube  in  the  work;  so,  to  redeem  myself,  I 
must  make  known  the  fact  that  I  bring  supers  of  emp- 
ty frames,  take  away  the  full  ones,  imbed  the  wire, 
keep  the  wax  warmed  to  the  right  h  at.  keep  founda- 
tion handy,  etc.  You  may  think  this  is  an  easy  job 
for  me  to  do  while  Mrs.  R.  puts  in  thp  foundation.  It 
isn't  so  ea'^y  when  she  puts  in  120  Hoffman  frames  per 
hour,  or  two  per  minute  She  can  do  tijis  all  day  long, 
and  put  in  some  1200  sheets  of  full-size  brood  fi  unda- 
tion.  To  make  the  matter  of  more  importance,  she 
much  enjoys  the  work. 

The  man  who  has  a  hundred  or  so  of  colonies  of  bees 
can  at  the  present  day  get  his  foundation  reasonably 
cheap  if  he  will  send  his  wax  to  a  foundation-manu- 
facturer atd  have  it  made  into  foundation.  The  beau- 
ty of  having  good  nice  straight  combs  to  manipulate, 
and  a  scarcity  of  drone  combs,  is  an  item  of  the  grav- 
est importance  to  me.  T.  P.  Robinson. 

Bartlett,  Texas,  Oct.  28. 

The  above  is  quite  a  good  record  for  a  wo- 
man. Instead  of  the  wax-tube  we  use  a  spoon 
which  has  had  its  sides  pressed  together  to 
form  a  deep  narrow  bowl  with  a  long-point- 
ed lip  from  which  to  let  the  wax  flow  into 
the  frames.  Faster  work  can  be  done  with 
it,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  the  wax 
hardening  in  it  and  clogging  of  tubes. 

For  holding  the  frames  a  wide  board  three 
feet  long  is  set  slanting  upright  against  some 
object.  On  this  board  are  cleats  slanting 
across  it  upon  which  the  frames  are  set. 
There  are  three  such  about  an  inch  further 
apart  than  the  depth  of  the  frame  used.  Just 
above  each  cleat  is  nailed  a  wide  board  just 
the  size  of  the  inside  of  the  frame  and  halt' 
the  thickness  of  the  top- bar.  This  is  a  gauge 
to  guide  the  foundation  to  the  middle  of  the 
top- bar. 

There  being  three  sets  of  cleats  one  frame 
is  set  on  to  the  upper  one,  a  sheet  of  founda- 
laid  against  the  gauge,  and  slipped  down  on 
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to  the  top-bar.  A  spoonful  of  wax  poured 
along  the  slanting  trough  thus  formed  will 
fasten  it.  This  frame  is  now  left  to  cool 
while  the  other  two  frames  are  filled  in  the 
same  manner.  Then  the  first  is  removed, 
another  filled  in  its  place,  and  so  on  with 
the  next  ones.  In  this  way  no  time  is  lost 
waiting  for  the  wax  to  cool,  which  it  does 
slowly  in  hot  weather. 
^r 

AWARDS   AT    SAN    ANTONIO    INTERNATIONAL 
FAIR. 

This  year's  display  has  attracted  great  at- 
tention from  nearly  every  visitor  to  the  fair. 
The  observatory  hives  have  been  a  source  of 
constant  interest,  not  only  to  the  experienced 
bee-keepers,  but  also  to  the  curious  uninitiat- 
ed. 

W.  H.  Laws  and  D.  C.  Milam  were  the 
judges  who  passed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  bee  and  honey  department. 
The  number  of  exhibitors  and  exhibits  this 
year  is  the  largest  and  most  varied  since  the 
fair  was  instituted,  and  as  a  result  the  judges 
had  hard  work  in  making  their  awards. 

The  following  awards  were  made: 

Golden  Italian  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  obser- 
vatory hives;  first,  John  W.  Pharr,  Berclair;  second, 
Grant  Anderson,  Sabinal. 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queen  in  single-com  ■> 
observatory  hive;  first.  W.  O.  Victor.  Hondo;  second, 
Udo  and  Max  Toepperwein,  San  Antonio. 

Carniolan  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hives;  first  Grant  Anderson;  second,  Udo  and 
Max  Toepperwein. 

Caucasian  bees  and  queens  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hives;  first.  Southwestern  Bee  Company,  San 
Antonio;  second  Udo  and  Max  T  jepperwein, 

Cyprian  bees  and  queens  in  single-comb  observatory 
hives;  first  Udo  and  Max  Toepperwein. 

Holy  Land  Dees  and  queens  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hives;  first,  Udo  and  Max  Toepperwein;  second, 
Southwestern  Bee  Company. 

Banat  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  observatory 
hives;  first.  Grant  Anderson;  second,  Udo  and  Max 
Toepperwein. 

Black  queen  and  bees  in  single-comb  observatory 
hives;  first.  Southwestern  Bee  Company. 

Best  display  of  bumble-bees;  first,  F,  L.  Aten, 
R'^und  Rock. 

Best  and  largest  display  of  bees  of  various  races  in 
observatory  hives;  first  Southwestern  Bee  Company; 
second,  Udo  and  Max  Toepperwein. 

Best  and  largest  display  of  queens  of  various  races 
in  mailing-cages;  first.  Southwestern  Bee  Company; 
second,  John  W.  Pharr. 

Best  case  of  white  section  comb  honey,  twelve 
pounds  or  more;  first,  W.  O.  Victor;  second,  Wald  C. 
Conrads,  New  Braunfels. 

Best  case  of  light-amber  section  comb  honey;  first. 
Southwestern  Bee  Company;  second,  W.  O.  Victor. 

Best  and  largest  display  of  section  comb  honey; 
first,  W.  O.  Victor;  second  Udo  and  Max  Toepperwein. 

Best  display  of  sp  cial  designs  of  comb  honey;  first, 
Udo  and  Max  Toepperwein;  second,  Frank  Kraut, 
Leon  Springs. 

Best  twelve  pounds  friction-top  pails  white  bulk 
comb  honey;  first,  L.  H.  SchoU,  New  Braunfels;  sec- 
ond, L.  Jones,  Uvalde. 

Best  six  pounds  friction-top  pail  white  bulk  comb 
honey;  first,  L.  H.  Scholl;  second,  L.  Jones. 

Best  three  pounds  friction-top  pail  white  bulk  comb 
honey;  first,  J.  W.  Pharr;  second,  L.  H.  Scholl. 

Best  display  of  bulk  comb  honey;  first,  L.  H.  Scholl, 
both  prizes. 

Best  dozen  jars  white  extracted  honey;  first.  South- 
western Bee  Co.;  second,  Udo  and  Max  Toepperwein. 

Best  dozen  jars  light-amber  extracted  honey;  first. 
Otto  Sueltenfuss;  second.  Southwestern  Bee  Co. 

Best  display  extracted  honey,  granulated  form;  first, 
W.  O.  Victor:  second.  L.  H.  Scholl. 

Best  sample  cake  of  bright  yellow  beeswax,  not  less 
than  two  pounds;  first.  A.  Fourmer;  second.  L.  C. 
Rosseau,  Waxahachee. 


Best  and  largest  display  of  beeswax;  first,  L.  H. 
Scholl;  second,  Udo  and  Max  Toepperwein. 

Best  display  in  special  designs  in  beeswax;  first. 
Southwestern  Bee  Company;  second,  L  H.  Scholl. 

Best  display  of  fruit  preserved  in  honey;  first,  South- 
western Bee  Company,  both  prizes. 

Best  honey  vinegar;  first,  Moritz  Rompel,  Bulverde; 
second.  Southwestern  Bee  Company. 

Best  instructive  display  in  apiarian  products  and  of 
the  various  uses  made  of  honey  and  beeswax;  first, 
Louis  H.  Scholl;  second.  Southwestern  Bee  Company. 

Best  and  largest  display  of  bee-keepers'  supplies; 
first  diploma  to  Southwestern  Bee  Company. 

Best  collection  of  Texas  honey-yielding  plants, 
pressed  and  mounted;  first,  L.  H.  Scholl;  second,  Miss 
Meta  Hilje,  Alvin,  Texas. 

It  is  already  planned  to  have  a  still  larger 
show  of  bee-keepers'  products  at  this  fair  as 
well  as  at  the  Htate  Fair  at  Dallas  next  year, 
and  we  hope  that  our  bee-keepers  will  keep 
this  in  mind  and  save  every  thing  worthy  for 
these  exhibits.  Such  exhibits  are  advertis- 
ing our  industry. 


Converts  atjons 

with  Doolittle^ 


BEE-KEEPING  AS  AN  AVOCATION. 

"Say,  Doolittle,  I  want  a  little  talk  with 
you  about  turning  my  whole  attention  to 
apiculture.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  make 
bee-keeping  an  avocation." 

"But  you  have  got  several  colonies  of  bees 
at  the  present  time,  have  you  not?" 

"Yes,  I  worked  31  colonies  last  summer, 
but  I  wish  to  get  enough  so  as  to  let  all  other 
things  go— enough  to  make  a  business  of  bee- 
keeping—in other  words,  an  avocation." 

"But  you  have  got  the  wrong  word  in 
avocation,  have  you  not?" 

"No.  Avocation  means  that  which  you 
make  a  business  of,  does  it  not?" 

"Well,  that  is  not  my  understanding  of 
the  matter;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  wrong." 

"1  think  you  are.     Have  you  a  dictionary?" 

"Yes.     Here  is  the  Student's  Standard." 

"Avocation.  '1.  An  irregular  occupation; 
side  interests;  diversion.'  That  looks  as  if 
I  had  made  a  mistake  But,  hold  on;  here 
is  under  2.  'One's  business  or  vocation.' 
There,  what  do  you  say  now?" 

"I  say,  read  the  rest  of  the  sentence. " 

"  '  A  common  but  improper  usage.'  I  give 
it  up." 

"Now,  turn  to  vocation  and  see  what  you 
find  there." 

' ' '  Vocation.  Any  occupation  for  which 
one  qualifies  himself,  or  to  which  one  devotes 
his  time;  a  calling;  a  business.'  " 

"  'Then  the  word  you  wish  to  use  is  voca- 
tion." 

"Yes,  it  would  seem  so.  What  do  you 
think  of  my  making  a  business  of  bee-keep- 
ing? is  what  I  want  to  ask  you.  I  wish  to 
drop  the  chicken   business,  my  team  work, 
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and  the  like,  and  turn  my  whole  attention 
to  bee-keeping.  Do  you  think  one  could 
make  a  success  in  that  way?" 

"Have  you  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your 
location?" 

"  Fairly  so.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
my  success?" 

"Quite  a  little,  I  should  judge.  What 
would  you  expect  if  a  man  told  you  he  was 
going  to  spend  his  whole  time  catching  fish 
for  market,  and  then  settled  down  by  Don- 
navan's  pond  to  carry  out  his  chosen  voca- 
tion where  there  are  only  minnows  from 
one  to  four  inches  long?  or  if  he  should  take 
up  the  growing  of  corn  on  Ripley  Hill,  where 
it  is  so  cold  that  only  flax  can  thrive?  Such 
would  only  parallel  your  success  in  bee-keep- 
ing in  a  location  where  little  or  no  honey  is 
to  be  had.  Of  course,  you  must  have  a  loca- 
tion that  is  fairly  well  adapted  to  your  busi- 
ness if  you  are  to  make  the  production  of 
honey  your  vocation." 

"I  guess  you  are  right  there.  Perhaps  I 
have  not  given  this  part  of  the  matter  the 
attention  I  should.  However,  I  think  my  lo- 
cation will  warrant  the  keeping  of  300  to  400 
colonies." 

"Well,  if  it  will  you  have  a  good  one. 
But  even  with  a  good  location  you  might  not 
succeed  in  producing  honey  from  your  400 
colonies  so  as  to  make  the  business  a  success 
any  more  than  the  man  down  at  Donavan's 
pond  could  make  a  success  at  the  vocation 
of  producing  fish  for  market  if  that  pond  were 
full  of  trout  or  bass." 

"What  are  you  aiming  at  now?  Couldn't 
the  man  catch  the  trout  or  black  bass?" 

"Not  unless  he  knew  how  to  catch  trout 
or  bass.  He  might  catch  bullheads  or  min- 
nows by  sitting  on  the  bank  right  in  plain 
sight,  and  throwing  in  his  hook  baited  with 
worms;  but  if  that  were  all  he  knew  of  the 
business  of  fishing,  his  chosen  vocation  would 
never  give  him  success  in  a  market  which 
called  for  only  trout  and  bass.  So  you  might 
secure  some  honey  from  your  31  colonies  of 
bees,  and  think  you  were  having  success 
when  you  added  what  came  from  the  bees 
with  that  from  your  chickens,  teaming,  etc. ; 
but  unless  you  understand  the  bee  business 
sufficiently  to  be  a  success  with  400  colonies, 
my  advice  would  be  to  hold  on  to  the  others 
for  a  year  or  two  till  your  knowledge  of  your 
location  and  the  working  of  the  bees  would 
enable  you  to  become  a  success  at  bee-keep- 
ing as  a  vocation.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  men  who  fail  in  all  callings  in  life, 
because  they  enter  into  these  callings  before 
they  are  skilled  in  the  little  kinks  and  mi- 
nutite  which  enter  into  the  great  whole  which 
is  needed  to  make  a  success;  and  I  want  to 
impress  on  your  mind  that,  to  make  a  full 
success  at  bee-keeping  as  a  vocation,  it  requires 
fully  as  much  skill  and  general  knowledge 
of  the  pursuit  as  do  any  of  the  other  callings 
of  life." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  of  this  talk,  for  I  had 
not  thought  as  deeply  on  the  subject  before; 
and  I  guess  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  a 
little  slower  than  I  had  thought  to  do,  hold- 
ing on  to  my  other  issues  till  the  bees  gain 


in  numbers,  and  my  knowledge  accordingly. 
But  you  would  advise  me  to  increase  the 
bees  year  by  year  till  I  reach  the  400  or  600 
I  had  intended  to  start  with  next  spring, 
would  you  not?" 

"Yes,  if  you  think  the  bee  business  is  to  be 
the  vocation  for  you  as  soon  as  you  can 
master  it.  But  there  is  another  thought  I 
wish  you  to  carry  away  with  you  when  you 
go." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Can  you  hold  out  under  discouraging 
circumstances?  I  do  not  wish  you  to  answer 
this  question  right  here  and  now,  but  I  do 
want  you  to  consider  this  part  of  the  matter 
before  you  fully  enter  into  your  project. 
The  farmer,  the  poultry-keeper,  or  the  mer- 
chant, has  his  poor  years  when  it  almost 
seems  that  one  can  not  live  at  his  business, 
or  when,  to  put  it  in  the  homely  phrase  we 
often  hear,  they  all  almost  or  quite  fail  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  the  same  is  true 
with  bee-keeping.  If  such  a  turn  of  affairs 
would  discourage  you,  after  you  have  your 
400  or  600  colonies,  and  two  or  three  poor 
years  cause  you  to  give  up  the  whole  thing 
in  disgust,  my  advice  would  be  for  you  to 
keep  on  as  you  are,  for  it  rarely  occurs  that 
a  person  keeping  a  few  bees,  a  small  poultry- 
yard,  a  small  dairy,  does  some  team  work, 
and  catches  a  few  fish  for  market,  will  meet 
with  the  same  extremes  as  will  the  man  who 
has  his  eggs  all  in  one  basket." 

"Ah!  there  is  a  thought  there,  surely." 
"Yes.  But  persistency  generally  wins; 
and  if  you  will  stick  to  any  vocation  in  life, 
any  thing  which  is  a  pleasure  to  work  at, 
rather  than  a  drudgery,  or  something  you 
work  at,  not  for  the  dollars  and  cents  there 
are  in  it,  but  for  the  lovejon  have  for  the  vo- 
cation, success  is  almost  sure  to  crown  your 
efforts.  The  one  who  sees  nothing  but  the 
money  a  thing  will  bring,  or  the  one  who  is 
easily  discouraged,  seldom  accomplishes 
much.  When  you  look  at  any  business  from 
the  point  of  the  love  you  have  for  it,  and  take 
a  broad  and  wide  view  of  the  matter,  you 
will  see  that  any  business  is  profitable.  Look 
at  those  barren  hills  over  yonder!  You  and 
I  see  nothing  to  love  in  them.  The  miner 
comes  along  and  turns  those  hills,  through 
his  love  for  such  things,  into  a  very  paradise, 
not  only  to  himself,  but  gives  something  to 
brighten  and  cheer  the  world,  for  he  brings 
out  of  those  hills  something  the  world  can 
love  and  appreciate.  Just  so  with  the  bee- 
keeper who  loves  the  bees,  and  through  such 
a  love  brings  out  honey  from  them  to  sweeten 
and  enrich  the  lives  of  others  who  appreciate 
that  best  of  all  sweets,  honey.  I  know  it  is 
true  that  somes  lines  of  business  pay  better 
than  others;  but  all  are  profitable  to  the  one 
who  loves  them  and  persists  till  profit  comes 
from  them.  The  thought  I  wish  you  to  take 
with  you  especially  is  this:  It  is  the  man  be- 
hind the  business  who  makes  the  business 
profitable;  and  it  is  the  love  for  the  btcsiness 
which  ;s  behind  the  man  that  enables  him  to 
endure  reverses  and  hold  out  until  success  is 
attained.  Now,  if  you  can  put  on  this  coat, 
start  out  for  your  400   to   600  colonies  and 
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bee-keeping  as  your  vocation;  but  if  you  can 
not  put  on  the  coat,  better  stay  where  you 
are  with  your  31  to  50  colonies  as  a  side  is- 
sue, together  with  your  chickens  and  teaming, 
or  use  bee-keeping  as  an  avocation." 


CONSUMPTION  OF  WINTER   STORES. 


A  Study  of  the  Conditions  Governing  the 
Amounts  of  Honey  Used  by  Various  Col- 
onies During  the  Winter;  Some  Outdoor 
Colonies  that  Consumed  but  a  Small 
Amount  of  Stores. 


BY   ALLEN  LATHAM. 

How  many  bee-keepers  know  by  actual 
trial  how  much  their  colonies  consume  of 
winter  stores  in  the  four  months  of  inactiv- 
ity? For  one  I  had  allowed  the  matter  to 
rest  upon  guesswork  till  I  had  kept  bees 
over  twenty  years.  But  during  the  fall  of 
1905  I  determined  to  find  out  the  actual 
truth,  not  that  one  season  will  tell  the  story 
of  all  seasons,  but  that  I  might  have  at  least 
some  data  upon  which  I  could  rely.  So  I 
weighed  thirty  colonies  December  1,  1905, 
and  on  April  2,  1906.  These  four  months  are 
the  actual  months  of  confinement  in  this 
locality,  since  the  bees  have  frequent  flights 
well  up  to  the  close  of  November,  and  by 
April  1st  are  starting  in  to  breed,  again  being 
able  to  fly  every  few  days. 

These  data  will  not,  of  course,  cover  the  six 
weeks  of  consumption  of  stores  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  last  fall  gathering,  nor  do 
they  bring  into  account  the  great  drain  upon 
the  stores  by  the  early  brood-rearing  previ- 
ous to  the  first  honey-flows  of  spring 

The  table  given  shows  the  actual  weights 
of  these  colonies  before  and  after. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
details  in  this  table.  It  will  be  noticed  at 
once  how  frequently  the  loss  in  weight  ap- 
proximates 7  pounds,  and  the  actual  average 
is  a  little  under  8  for  the  30  colonies.  The 
time  being  four  months,  it  follows  that,  under 
the  conditions  to  which  my  apiary  is  sub- 
jected, an  average  colony  consumes  about 
2  pounds  of  honey  per  month  during  the 
quiescent  period. 

Numbers  2  and  12  consumed  10  pounds  or 
over,  while  several  consumed  9  pounds.  I 
believe  that,  in  every  case  of  large  consump- 
tion, it  was  a  strong  colony,  or  else  a  colony 
which  had  started  to  breed  strongly  before 
April  1.  No.  12  was  an  especially  strong 
colony,  yet  there  were  instances  of  strong 
colonies   which,  came   under    the    average. 


These  were  quiet  colonies  which  did  not 
breed  till  the  warmth  of  April  brought  new 
pollen. 

Numbers  6  and  17  are  noteworthy.  Each 
of  these  was  a  weak  colony,  and  had  its  en- 
trance much  diminished.  Thus  weakness  in 
numbers  and  smallness  of  entrance  econ- 
omize on  stores— on  stores,  I  say,  not  on  the 
balance-sheet. 

No.  20  offers  a  most  abnormal  loss — one 
pound  only.  This  colony  took  upon  itself 
the  robbing-out  of  a  nucleus  dviring  the  last 
week  in  March,  and  so  actually  came  out  in 
April  with  as  much  honey  as  it  had  in  the 
fall:  for  at  the  time  of  the  weighing  it  was 
strong  in  brood  and  young  bees. 

Lest  some  may  be  puzzled  at  the  large 
weight  of  my  hives  right  through,  I  will 
state  that  these  colonies  were  all  in  my  air- 
spaced  double-walled  hives  with  paroid  cov- 
ering. 

The  chief  motive  that  prompted  me  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  weighing  my  hives  thus  was 
the  frequent  statements  in  our  bee-papers 
to  the  effect  that  out-of-door  wintering  and 
large  entrances  were  very  costly  in  stores. 
I  was  wondering  how  much  I  lost  by  winter- 
ing my  bees  as  I  do  I  have  even  seen  it 
stated  that  colonies  consumed  17  pounds  of 
stores  outside  against  8  inside. 


Number  of 

Weieht  in 

Weight  in 

Loss  of 

Colony. 

Fall. 

Spring. 

Weight. 

1 

69.5 

64 

5.5 

2 

815 

71.5 

10 

3 

79 

72 

7 

4 

84 

76 

8 

5 

82 

75.5 

6.5 

6 

h2 

78 

4 

7 

82 

74.5 

7.5 

8 

79.5 

70.5 

9 

9 

80 

73.5 

6.5 

10 

80 

73 

7 

11 

85 

77.5 

75 

12 

85 

74.5 

10.5 

13 

81.5 

72 

9.5 

14 

79 

69.6 

9.5 

15 

86 

77 

9 

16 

84.5 

77.5 

7 

17 

77.5 

73 

4.5 

18 

81.6 

74 

7.5 

19 

865 

77.5 

9 

20 

78.5 

77.5 

1 

21 

83 

78 

8 

22 

82 

75 

7 

23 

83.5 

77.5 

6 

24 

■  81 

74 

7 

25 

77-:5 

68 

^ 

?6 

88     •   ■ 

80.5 

7.5 

27 

80,5     ■ 

72 

85 

28 

■    84.5  ■ 

77 

7.5 

29 

86.5 

7" 

9.5 

30 

94 

81.5 

9.5 

These  30  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  6 
and  17,  were  all  with  full  entrances— one 
inch  deep  by  the  width  of  the  hive,  13  inches 
— entrances  offering  13  square  inches  of  open 
doorway.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of 
these  large  entrances,  and  in  spite  of  the  out- 
of-door  winfering,  these  colonies  consumed 
an  average  of  less  than  8  pounds  in  the  four 
months  of  December,  January,  February, 
and  March.  It  is  almost  fair  to  say  that  out- 
of-door  wintering  and  cellar-wintering  are 
on  a  par  with  the  first  of  December,  and  after 
the  first  of  April,  at  least  here.  In  this  lo- 
cality we  put  our  colonies  into  the  cellar 
about  November  26  and  take  them  out  the 
last  week  in  March,  rarely  later  than  April  1. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  in  writing  this  article 
to  persuade  others  to  adopt  ruy  methods  of 
wintering,  but,  rather,  to  show  that  out-of- 
door  wintering  need  not  be  expensive  so  far 
as  winter  stores  are  concerned.  In  my  case 
I  can  not  say  that  I  should  save  enough  and 
more  in  stores  by  cellaring  my  bees  to  pay 
for  the  labor  of  setting  them  in  and  out  of 
the  cellar. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  I  save  by  leaving 
the  bees  out;  and  I  absolutely  know  that  I 
save  in  bee-mortality  by  my  method  of  win- 
tering. My  out  colonies  get  through  the 
spring  with  less  dwindling  than  do  the  cel- 
lar colonies.  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  this 
strength  of  my  bees  is  due  to  the  plentiful 
supply  of  air  or  to  some  other  cause.  I  use 
large  entrances  more  to  save  moldiness  and 
dampness  in  the  hive,  thus  ensuring  rapid 
building-up  in  spring,  than  I  do  for  the 
health  of  the  bees.  Still  I  have  a  strong  im- 
pression that  bees  wintered  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air  (not  exposed  to  drafts) 
are  more  vigorous  than  are  those  wintered 
in  the  damp  close  atmosphere  of  a  hive  with 
a  small  entrance.  The  small  entrance  with 
ample  space  under  the  frames,  thus  ensuring 
a  free  circulation,  goes  far  to  prodiice  the 
same  effect  as  a  large  entrance.  It  is  the 
small  entrance  combined  with  frames  com- 
ing down  close  to  the  bottom-boai'd  which 
causes  winter  losses. 

Another  lesson  the  experiment  taught  was 
this:  Quiet  colonies  consume  less  stores  in 
winter  (and,  we  might  add  as  a  corollary, 
that  they  do  the  same  all  the  time)  than  do 
restless  colonies.  It  pays,  therefore,  to  keep 
quiet  bees — bees  which  store  honey  all  right, 
but  which  do  not  waste  it  in  riotous  living. 
No.  2  in  the  list  above  was  a  restless  colony 
right  through  the  winter,  and  owed  its  large 
consumption  of  stores  to  this  fact  rather 
than  to  early  breeding.  Numbers  12,  29,  and 
30  were  especially  good  early  breeders,  fill- 
ing the  hives  with  brood  before  the  close  of 
April.  No.  12  filled  about  130  sections  that 
season.  If  No.  2  did  good  work  in  the  sec- 
tions it  has  wholly  escaped  my  memory. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  5. 

[By  consulting  the  map  we  find  that  Nor- 
wich is  only  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 
Long  Island  Sound.  Long  Island  and  this 
region  generally  has  the  reputation  of  being 
comparatively  mild.  Besides,  it  necessarily 
has  a  humid  atmosphere  with  more  or  less 
fog,  and  this  might  make  it  necessary  to  use 
a  wide  deep  entrance. 

Speaking  about  the  size  of  entrances,  we 
have  tried  time  and  again  i7i  our  locality  an 
entrance  one  inch  deep  by  the  width  of  the 
hive,  and  the  loss  in  bees  and  stores  is  almost 
invariably  excessive.  We  were  forced  to  re- 
duce the  entrance  to  f  X8  inches  maximum; 
then  the  mortality  was  noticeably  decreased. 
In  the  average  locality  where  bees  are  win- 
tered outdoors  we  believe  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  have  an  entrance  one  inch 
deep  by  the  width  of  the  hive;  and  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  our  correspondent  even  in 
his  locality  could  make  a  better  showing  if 
he  would  try  half  of  his  colonies  next  winter 


with  an  entrance  |X8,  and  the  other  half 
full  size.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
whenever  an  entrance  is  reduced  it  must  be 
kept  clear  of  deail  bees. 

The  data  furnished  by  our  correspondent 
are  very  interesting  and  valuable,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who  have 
any  thing  to  offer  on  this  subject. — Ed.] 


COLOR  OF  HEARTSEASE  HONEY. 
A  Report  to  Show  that  it  is  Always  Amber. 

BY  G.    T.  WILLIS. 


On  page  1428,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  says,  "But 
this  year  a  large  part  of  the  my  surplus  was 
other  than  white  clover,  sweet  clover,  or  cu- 
cumber. It  was  whiter  than  either.  I  think 
it  was  from  heartsease."  In  your  footnote 
you  ask,  "Is  there  anybody  else  among  our 
subscribers  who  is  able  to  report  beyond 
doubt  that  heartsease  honey  may  be  light-col- 
ored? We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  have 
been  reports  to  that  effect." 

Now,  let  me  say  that,  if  any  one  has  ever 
made  any  such  report,  he  is  surely  mistaken 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  heartsease  will 
yield  some  years  white  honey.  And  I  can 
positively  assert  that,  in  this  locality  at  least, 
heartsease  honey  is  always  of  an  amber  or 
golden  color.  About  25  years  ago  white  clo- 
ver bloomed  very  abundantly  here;  but  on 
account  of  excessive  rains  while  it  was  in 
bloom  I  got  no  surplus;  but  in  August  and 
September  following,  the  heartsease  came  on 
in  abundance  all  over  the  cornfields  and  un- 
cultivated places,  and  yielded  the  largest  sur- 
plus I  ever  obtained  from  any  source.  That 
year,  from  7  colonies,  spring  count,  I  increas- 
ed to  21.  and  from  heartsease  I  extracted  be- 
tween 1200  and  1500  pounds  of  amber  honey. 
I  am  certain  of  this,  because  there  was  no 
other  source  from  which  the  bees  could  gath- 
er honey.  This  season  I  got  very  little  from 
white  clover;  a  better  yield  from  sweet  clo- 
ver; and  later,  when  the  sweet  clover  was 
comb  honey,  and  after  the  sweet  clover  ceas- 
ed to  yield,  the  heartsease  came  on  in  abun- 
dance, and  from  this  source  I  received  about 
as  large  a  yield  as  I  did  from  the  sweet  clo- 
ver of  an  amber  or  light  golden  color,  and 
of  a  good  flavor,  and  it  sells  readily  in  this 
market. 

Hoopeston,  111. 

HEARTSEASE   HONEY  WHITE. 

You  can  tell  Dr.  Miller  that  he  is  right 
about  heartsease  or  smartweed  honey  being 
white  with  a  slightly  pinkish  tinge.  Span- 
ish needle  generally  grows  where  heartsease 
abounds,  and  it  comes  into  bloom  just  before 
heartsease  begins  to  fail,  and  it  is  what  gives 
heartsease  honey  the  amber  color  that  makes 
most  persons  think  heartsease  honey  is  am- 
ber in  color,  as  it  generally  is  on  account  of 
the  mixture  You  can  depend  on  this,  for  I 
have  extracted  tons  of  both  kinds  in  the 
past.  E.  T.  Flanagan. 

Belleville,  111.,  Nov.  29. 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

M.  H.  Mendleson  and  his  Apiaries;  Power- 
driven  Extractors;  Melting  up  the  Cap- 
pin  ;»:s  as  Fast  as  they  are  Shaved  off 
the  Combs. 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have  adopted 
in  these  columns  the  plural  pronoun  we,  for 
the  very  reason  that  often,  after  talking  with 
my  associates,  I  give  a  composite  view  of  our 
whole  staff;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  arti- 
cle I  propose  to  go  back  to  the  singular  pro- 
noun /. 

It  was  in  1901,  along  about  the  middle  of 
June,  that  I  bunked  with  Mr.  M.  H.  Mendle- 
son  in  his  ranch  house  in  Rattlesnake  Can- 


get  some  first-handed  California  experience 
in  extracting  honey  in  a  wholesale  way.  He 
was  delighted  with  the  proposition,  because, 
he  explained  with  a  twinkle,  there  were  some 
things  he  wished  to  impress  on  a  certain  ed- 
itor in  Ohio  which  he  could  not  very  well 
do  on  the  written  page.  Yes,  he  would  put 
rne  at  turning  the  crank  of  a  Root  Company's 
six-frame  extractor;  that  would  be  nice  ea^y 
work.  "Oh,  yes!"  I  said,  "I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  do  that.  A  little  exercise  will  do  me 
good."  But  I  little  realized  then  that  there 
was  "method  in  his  madness."  My  hands 
were  tender;  and  if  ever  in  my  life  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  I  was  a  "tender- 
foot" I  knew  it  then.  I  turned  the  crank 
while  the  sweat  poured  off  my  brow.  The 
boys  also  appeared  to  be  in  league  with  the 
boss,  for  they  piled  the  combs  on  to  me  at  a 


FIG.   1. — APIARY   OF   M.    H.    MENDLESON. 


yon,  located  some  twenty  odd  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  in  all  California.  I  regret  that  no 
photo,  nor  painting  either,  for  that  matter, 
can  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  various  tints  of 
the  mountains  towering  up  to  great  heights 
from  all  sides.  But  I  took  one  picture  (see 
Fig.  1)  and  the  same  has  appeared  in  several 
editions  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  and  as 
here  reproduced  it  gives  one  a  faint  idea 
of  the  beauties  of  this  mountain  scenery. 

When  I  called  on  Mr.  Mendleson,  1  said 
that  I  desired  to  spend  several  days  with  him, 
and  that,  if  he  were  short  of  help,  as,  fortu- 
nately, he  was,  I  should  like  to  turn  in  and 


hot  pace.  1  had  agreed  that,  with  an  ex- 
tractor of  our  own  make,  I  could  extract  the 
combs  as  fast  as  they  could  be  uncapped. 
But  how  bitterly  did  I  repent  of  my  bargain! 
But  I  would  not  give  up,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  a  day  I  was  ready  to  sit  down  to  a  din- 
ner of  bacon,  eggs,  and  fried  potato  that  Mr. 
Mendleson  served  up  for  us.  Say  — did  any 
thing  else  ever  taste  half  so  good?  That 
mountain  air,  the  exercise,  were  a  wonder- 
ful bracer. 

I  saw  the  game  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mendle- 
son and  his  boys  was  to  impress  on  me  the 
fact  that  a  six-frame  extractor  was  too  large 
for  man  power,  and  that  we  ought  to  get  up 
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something  that  would  have  to  be  driven  by 
steam.  Well,  after  1  had  been  put  through 
the  "mill "  for  another  hour  or  two  I  prom- 
ised to  develop  the  idea  when  I  arrived  home. 

Some  days  later  I  called  on  Mr.  J.  F.  Mc- 
Intyre  and  saw  how  easily  he  propelled  his 
extractor  with  a  little  water-motor,  and  this 
made  me  the  more  anxious  to  develop  the 
idea.  But  it  took  longer  than  I  svipposed; 
and  Mr.  Mendleson,  becoming  impatient  at 
the  delay,  finally  worked  out  a  scheme  of  his 
own,  using  a  gasoline  engine  with  an  over- 
head countershaft,  etc. 

His  arrangement  will  be  seen  in  the  large 
engraving  (Fig.  3)  showing  the  interior  of 
the  extracting-house.  I  judge  from  what 
I  can  see  that  he  uses  a  water-cooled  gaso- 
line-engine to  drive  an  eight-frame  extractor. 
With  this  outfit  he  is  able,  doubtless,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  one  man,  and  I  am 


impossible  to  do  the  work  of  uncapping  when 
I  was  there  had  it  not  been  for  heating  the 
knives  in  hot  water;  for  the  sage  honey 
which  he  was  then  extracting  was  very  thick. 
Just  back  of  the  knife-heater,  to  the  right 
of  the  extractor  (Fig.  3),  is  a  large  galvanized 
uncapping-box.  Without  going  into  details 
1  may  state  that  this  outfit  not  only  receives 
the  cappings  but  melts  them  up  as  fast  as 
they  drop  down,  the  wax  and  honey  running 
out  together.  At  the  end  of  a  day's  extract- 
ing, there  will  be  no  accumulation  of  cap- 
pings, but  a  layer  of  wax  and  a  layer  of  hon- 
ey. Just  how  Mr.  Mendleson  melts  these 
cappings  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  just 
now;  but  1  may  state  in  this  connection  that 
two  or  three  California  bee-keepers  have  been 
working  on  a  similar  plan.  One  or  two  have 
applied  for  patents.  Just  who  will  secure 
Uncle  Sam's  protection  it  is  hard  just  now 


FIG.  2.  — MENDLESON'S   RATTLESNAKE   APIARY. 


of  the  opinion  it  has  already  paid  for  itself, 
and  that  he  now  has  a  power  outfit  good  for 
ten  or  perhaps  twenty  years,  ready  to  work 
for  nothing  and  board  itself  except  for  a  few 
quarts  of  gasoline  and  a  little  lubricating  oil. 

But  the  picture  shows  something  else.  In 
the  foreground  between  the  engine  and  ex- 
tractor appear  to  be  some  metal  comb-cases 
(with  tight-closing  lids  to  keep  out  robbers) 
in  which  combs  are  gathered  and  brought 
into  the  extracting-house. 

A  little  to  the  right,  again,  will  be  seen  the 
uncapping-knife  heater,  the  same  being  kept 
warm  by  means  of  a  gasoline-burner 

When  I  visited  Mr.  Mendleson  he  had  the 
same  arrangement  except  that  the  pan  was 
not  covered;  but,  instead  of  a  gasoline-burn- 
er he  used  a  small  kerosene-stove  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly.     It  would  have  been  practically 


to  say;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  plan  of 
melting  cappings  as  fast  as  they  fall  from  the 
knife  is  perfectly  feasible;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  California,  at  least,  the  general  prin- 
ciple will  become  universal  in  all  up-to-date 
extracting-houses. 

Referring  again  to  the  power-driven  ex- 
tractor, I  may  say  that  the  Root  Company's 
development  of  this  principle  was  due  to  the 
suggestions  received  from  Mr.  Mendleson 
and  Mr.  Mclntyre;  and  now  the  power-driv- 
en idea  is  getting  to  be  quite  general  with 
large  extracted-honey  producers.  In  every 
case  but  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  small  gaso- 
line-engine is  used  to  furnish  the  power.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  uses  a  water-motor;  and  when  wa- 
ter under  pressure  is  available  it  is  probably 
the  nicest  and  cheapest  power.  An  electric 
motor  would,  of  course,  be  excellent;  but  it 
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is  seldom  that  either  electricity  or  water  un- 
der pressure  is  obtainable  in  a  bee-yard,  and 
hence  a  gasoline-engine  is  the  cheapest  and 
only  available  powei*. 

Fig.  2  shows  another  view  of  the  apiary  in 
Rattlesnake  Canyon.  Evidently  the  camera 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canyon  to 
where  I  stood  when  my  view  was  taken  as 
seen  in  Fig.  1. 

The  question  may  he  asked,  "Why  called 
Rattlesnake  Canyon?  "  I  will  explain:  I  was 
strictly  cautioned,  while  posing  my  camera 
on  the  mountain-sides,  to  beware  of  rattle- 
snakes, and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  did,  for 
several  rattlers  had  been  killed  in  that  vicin- 
ity just  prior  to  my  visit. 

This  apiary,  as  will  be  noted,  has  all  the  hives 
arranged  on  terraces,  for  the  yard  had  to  be  on 
a  sort  of  side  hill.  Without  these  terraces  it 
would  be  difficult  to  run  a  hive-cart  to  and 
from  the  extracting-house  or  to  level  up  the 
hives.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  ground 
was  nicely  leveled  off  in  steps,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  very  pretty. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Mendleson  works 
his  hives  in  pairs  or  groups.  The  same  gen- 
eral principle  applies  at  the  other  yard  here 
shown  (Fig.  4)  —  namely,  the  Canulos  apiary, 
located  near  the  scenes  of  Ramona,  of  liter- 
ary fame.  In  speaking  of  this  yard  INIr  Men- 
dleson says  the  hives  are  placed  two  or  three 
in  a  group,  facing  diagonally  down  hill  so  as 
to  keep  the  rains  from  running  in  at  the  en- 
trance, for  the  end  of  the  apiary  toward  the 
observer  is  on  very  much  higher  ground,  al- 
though it  would  hardly  be  noticed  from  the 
photo. 

In  the  very  front  foreground  one  sees  the 
blossoms  of  what  I  take  to  be  the  button  or 
black  sage,  from  which  most  of  the  so-called 
black-sage  honey  is  obtained.  While  there 
is  a  plant  known  as  white  sage,  it  furnishes 
comparatively  little  of  the  honey  bearing  that 
name.  This  Canulos  or  Ramona  yard  is  like- 
wise terraced;  but  it  does  not  show  up  quite 
so  clearly  as  in  the  other  apiary. 

It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  this  yard  is  lo- 
cated at  the  junction  of  a  couple  of  moun- 
tains so  that  the  honey  can  be  hauled  through 
the  canyon  down  into  the  valley  below,  with- 
out climbing  the  mountain  sides.  By  look- 
ing over  the  mountains  one  will  see  what  I 
take  to  be  black  and  button  sage  bushes. 
These  are  little  clumps  that  dot  the  sides  of 
the  mountains. 


PARALYSIS  OR  DYSENTERY? 


An  Interestinff  Case. 


BY  A.    L.    YOUNGMAN. 

I  have  been  in  the  bee  business  for  over  40 
years.  Until  recently  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing about  bees,  etc.  Since  last  June  I  have 
had  experience  that  has  taken  the  conceit  all 
out  of  me.  About  June  first  I  had  over  250 
colonies,  in  as  good  condition  as  bees  ever 
get  —  hives  full,  many  colonies  working  in 
boxes,  some  having  tilled  full  sets  of  2-lb.  sec- 
tions. About  this  time  we  had  about  two 
weeks  of  cold  bad  weather  which  kept  the 


bees  confined  much  of  the  time.  When  good 
weather  came  around,  the  bees  (every  hive 
more  or  less  affected),  were  diseased  with 
something  like  a  chronic  diarrhea.  They 
were  swollen,  and  looked  as  if  they  were 
gorged  with  honey.  They  congregated  in 
large  numbers  about  the  entrances  of  hives, 
and  had  a  peculiar  quivering  of  their  wings. 
Stir  them  up  and  but  few  if  any  would  tiy. 
Every  now  and  then  one  or  more  would  rush 
out  (they  could  not  fly),  bent  on  seeing  how 
far  they  could  get  before  dying.  In  three 
weeks  fully  a  half  of  the  working  force  of 
nearly  every  colony  lay  dead  in  and  about 
the  hives.  On  opening  a  hive,  dead  and  dy- 
ing bees  were  found  wedged  into  every  crev- 
ice and  corner,  around  the  ends  of  frames 
and  between  frames  and  cover.  The  brood 
was  more  or  less  affected  also,  some  of  the 
larvae  being  dead  and  of  a  dark  or  nearly 
black  color.  In  but  few  instances  could  I 
find  any  thing  like  a  ropy  nature  about  the 
dead  larva3.  One  of  my  neighboi's,  interest- 
ed somewhat  in  bees,  brought  over  several 
old  copies  of  the  American  Bee  Journal.  I 
saw  by  the  reports  of  many  bee-keepers  to 
that  journal  that  this  disease  is  not  a  new 
thing;  in  fact,  I  myself  have  had  it  in  a  mild 
form  several  times  before,  always  near  the 
last  of  June  or  first  of  July.  I  do  not  re- 
member having  lost  any  colonies  outright 
before. 

Out  of  over  250  colonies  I  now  have  nearly 
100  left.  Some  of  these  are  only  three-frame 
nuclei.  Barring  the  limited  number  of  bees 
now  present,  I  doubt  if  an  expert  could  de- 
tect any  signs  of  the  trouble  that  the  bees 
have  passed  through.  Apparently  the  bees 
that  are  left  are  now  all  right.  The  question 
is,  will  the  trouble  return? 

Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

[The  case  described  here  ia  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  and  we  have  to  confess  that  we  are 
not  able  to  diagnose  it  accurately.  From  the 
description  given,  one  would  infer  that  it 
might  be  bee-paralysis,  for  bees  affected  with 
that  disease  will  behave  very  much  as  here 
described;  but  the  fact  that  the  malady  dis- 
appeared on  the  return  of  warm  weather 
would  seem  to  lend  color  to  the  theory  that 
the  trouble,  whatever  it  was,  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  dysentery.  We  know  this:  In  the 
height  of  the  honey-fiow  if  a  colony  be  con- 
fined for  a  couple  of  weeks  the  bees  will  be 
affected  with  dysentery.  In  the  case  that 
you  cite,  the  bees  were  gathering  stores  very 
rapidly,  and  consuming  them,  as  they  would 
not  do  while  confined  in  winter  quarters  in 
our  Northern  States.  The  effect  of  such  a 
large  consumption  of  stores,  especially  of 
fresh  stores  not  ripened,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  bees  were  suffering  from  a  se- 
vere case  of  dysentery,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
good  weather  came  on,  they  recovered  just 
as  they  would  ordinarily  do  when  suffer- 
ing from  this  malady  in  the  spring  on  the  re- 
turn of  good  weather. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  many  of  our 
subscribers  who  have  noticed  the  same  thing; 
for  among   our  nearly  35,000  patrons  there 
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must  have  been  some  one  among  the  number 
"who  has  observed  something  similar  and  who 
will  be  able  to  give  an  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  trouble. — Ed.] 


BOTTLING  HONEY. 


How  an  Enterprising:  Young  Bee-keeper  in 
Michig:an  Cuts  down  Time  and  Expense 
by  Using  3Iac'hinery  in  Place  of  Hand 
Work;  Labeling  Glasses  without  Han- 
dling the  Labels. 


BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


We  all  like  success,  like  to  talk  success, 
and  talk  of  successful  people;  and  the  suc- 
cessful person  in  the  bee-keeping  line  1  wish  to 
talk  about  is  none  other  than  Mr.  E.  E.  Cove- 
you,  of  Petoskey,  Mich.,  whom  I  visited  on 
the  15th  of  last  August.  Mr.  Coveyou  is  less 
than  30  years  old,  and  is  the  owner  of  four 
bee-yards,  a  fine  residence,  and  a  bee-hive 
and  honey-bottling  factory;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  bees  paid  for  it  all 
in   tho«p  few  ypars  I  would    not    be  writing 

tlli.'5     ll    llL'l   . 


E.  E.  COVEYOU,  PETOSKEY,  MICH. 

Bee-keeperlike  I  was  soon  looking  over  the 
Coveyou  bee-hive  factory  and  honey-lDottling 
works.  He  makes  every  thing  needed  in  the 
bee-keeping  line  except  sections  and  founda- 
tion, thinking  it  cheaper  to  buy  these  two  ar- 
ticles than  to  make  them.  But  what  I  was 
the  most  interested  in  was  his  bottling  meth- 
ods, which  are  the  best,  in  my  judgment,  to 
which  1  have  had  my  attention  called.     Here 


it  is  that  100  barrels  of  glass  packages  are 
used  every  year  for  putting  up  his  own  and 
his  neighbors'  honey  for  the  retail  trade. 

I  have  asked  Mr  Coveyou  to  describe  his 
method  of  putting  up  honey  for  the  retail 
trade,  and  he  has  consented;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  half-tone  cuts,  he  explains 
as  follows: 

"  Fig.  1  shows  at  the  right  the  boiler  and 
pipe  leading  to  the  different  tanks.  Next  is 
the  filling-tank  in  front  of  which  are  the 
glasses  ready  to  be  filled  with  the  hose  hang- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  At  the  left 
the  glasses  are  piled  up  with  galvanized  wire 
screen  between  each  tier.  This  makes  a  very 
good  way  to  dry. 

"Fig  3  shows  oar  liquefying-tank  partly 
filled  with  60-lb.  cans  of  honey.  There  is  a 
partition  through  the  center,  so  that  1000  lbs. 
of  honey  can  be  heated  in  each  side.  A  low- 
er temperature  can  be  maintained  in  one 
side  than  the  other,  should  it  be  thought  ad- 
vantageous to  heat  the  honey  slowly  for  the 
first  twelve  hours. 

"The  steam-pipe  in  the  middle  is  divided 
with  valves  close  to  the  partition,  so  that  the 
steam  can  be  turned  on  or  off  to  keep  the 
temperature  uniform.  I  am  standing  with  a 
thermometer  in  my  hand,  noting  the  temper- 
ature. This  should  be  done  quite  frequently 
until  the  right  degree  of  heat  is  reached,  when 
the  valve  practically  does  the  work. 

"In  Fig.  3  the  lady  at  the  right  is  my  sis- 
ter, Mary  Coveyou,  tilling  glasses  with  what 
Mr.  Townsend  has  named  our  "wild-goose 
bill."  This  is  attached  to  a  hose,  and  fills 
the  glasses  right  in  the  cases,  which  saves 
handling.  We  find  this  is  one  of  the  very 
best  methods  we  have  ever  tried.  One  per- 
son can  fill  4000  half-pound  glasses  with  hon- 
ey in  less  than  a  day's  time,  in  this  way. 

"The  ladyjin  the  center  is  my  wife,  show- 
ing our  new  way  of  labeling  glasses.  In  the 
first  place  the  labels  are  not  gummed.  We 
take  one  end  of  the  package  of  labels  and 
paste  it,  which  keeps  the  pile  together.  Then 
the  bunch  of  labels  is  also  pasted  upon  the 
table,  face  down,  which  holds  them  securely 
in  place.  The  young  lady  to  the  left  does 
the  pasting.  As  soon  as  the  top  label  is 
pasted,  the  glass  is  simply  rolled  over  it, 
which  picks  it  up  and  at  the  same  time  press- 
es it  firmly  in  place.  Thus  the  work  is  done 
without  any  handling  of  sticky  labels.  By  this 
method  we  can  label  with  the  ungummed 
papers  just  as  fast  as  we  could  with  the 
gummed. 

"Fig.  4  shows  our  plan  of  rendering  wax. 
The  tank  at  the  left  is  a  large  galvanized  ar- 
rangement that  we  use  for  taking  the  honey 
from  the  uncappings.  It  is  fitted  with  steam- 
pipes,  and  live  steam  is  run  through  it  until 
the  proper  temperature  is  reached  to  remove 
the  honey  without  injuring  the  flavor  or  col- 
or. The  cappings  are  placed  in  large  shal- 
low trays,  and  the  honey  and  wax  run  out 
when  sufficiently  hot.  The  apparatus  on  the 
stove  with  the  cover  slightly  lifted  is  for 
heating  wax.  The  machine  in  front  of  the 
stove  is  our  make  of  a  wax-press.  The  4X4 
upright   pieces  of  the  frame  we  find  to  be 
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Tho  boltles  are  tilled  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  hose  connected  to  the  honey-tank.    A  quick-workir' 
stop  at  the  end  controls  the  flow  of  honey  into  the  bottles. 


much   stronger    and    more    practical   than 
braces. 

"The  tub  in  front  is  a  common  lard-firkin. 
We  find  that  wood  is  the  best  thing  to  run 
wax  into,  as  it  can  be  kept  warm;  and,  when 


the  wax  is  cool,  it  lifts  out  perfectly  free  from 
cracks.  We  have  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
each  tub  where  we  can  draw  off  any  water 
that  might  be  there  before  emptying  the  wax 
out,  doing  away  with  the  muss  which  would 


FIG.   :2.  — COVKYOU  S  LK^L'tFVlNG-TANK. 

This  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  will  hold  a  thousand  pounds  of  honey, 
the  water  in  each  part  is  controlled  by  a  separate  steam-pipe. 


The  temperature  of 
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naturally   be   made    should   water    not   be 
drawn  otf. 

'  'An  automatic  eight-frame  honey-extractor 
and  gasoline-engine,  ready  to  run,  are  shown 
in  Fig.  5  The  belt-shifter  is  shown  Doited 
to  the  base  of  the  honey-extractor.  One 
hand  can  be  placed  on  this  and  the  other  on 
the  automatic  reverse,  and  honey  can  be  re- 
versed in  the  least  possible  time.  We  ex- 
tracted 8000  lbs.  in  less  than  two  hours  last 
season.  One  man  tends  to  the  machine,  fills 
cans,  and  tills  and  moves  the  combs  from  the 
extractor.  The  gasoline-engine  is  manufac- 
tured by  our  local  firm  here.  It  is  a  two-horse- 
power machine,  and  does  the  work  well. 
In  former  years  we  had  extractors  at  each 
apiary;  but  now  we  have  disposed  of  all  oth- 
er extractors  and  bought  this  machine,  and 
we  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results. 


Any  one,  even  though  he  has  never  ridden  a 
bicycle,  can  ride  this  machine  safely,  with  a 
little  care  at  the  start,  as  this  railroad  attach- 
ment holds  the  whole  rigidly  in  place.  All 
the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  propel  it.  1  have 
used  this  machine  for  six  years,  and  find  it 
better  than  a  horse  or  an  automobile;  in  fact, 
were  it  not  for  this  I  would  have  to  take  a 
tie  ticket  to  go  to  my  apiaries. 

"The  out-apiaries  are  located  higher  than 
Boyne  Falls,  which  is  about  16  miles  fi'om 
Petoskey.  I  am  able  to  coast  nearly  half  this 
distance.  All  1  have  to  do  is  to  put  my  foot 
on  the  coaster  brake  occasionally  to  avoid 
going  too  fast.  I  have  two  of  these  machines 
at  the  present  time. 

"Fig.  6  shows  our  home.  My  oldest  boy, 
Johnny,  and  I  are  ready  to  start  with  the 
wheel  and  railroad  attachment  for  the  out- 


FIG.  3. — FILLING  AND  LABELING  BOTTLES. 

The  method  of  flllinp  the  bottles  is  here  shown.    The  top  label  in  the  bunch  is  pasted,  and  the  bottle  rolled 
over  It.    Thus  the  labels  are  put  on  without  being  handled  at  all. 


We  never  could  think  of  going  back  to  the 
hand  machines  now,  any  more  than  farmers 
would  think  of  going  back  to  the  flail  for 
thrashing  their  grain. 

"  We  think  this  method  of  extracting  hon- 
ey in  our  apiaries  the  cheapest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory way,  as  the  extracting  can  be  done 
much  better.  Practically  all  of  the  honey 
can  be  removed  from  the  combs;  and  one 
thing  which  we  were  surprised  to  learn  was 
that  we  never  broke  a  comb  in  doing  it. 

"My  method  of  going  to  the  out-apiai'ies 
which  are  located  along  the  railroads  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  Twelve  to  sixteen  miles 
per  hour  can  be  traveled  with  perfect  ease. 


apiaries.     All  of  our  bees   are  kept  in  out- 
apiaries." 

Unlike  most  arrangements  for  filling  glass- 
es for  the  retail  trade  is  the  device  construct- 
ed and  used  by  Mr.  Coveyou.  It  is  very 
simple  —  just  a  rubber  hose  about  four  feet 
long,  with  one  end  fastened  at  the  bottom  of 
his  filling-tank,  in  place  of  the  usual  gate. 
The  other  end  is  provided  with  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  the  covers  on  syrup-pitchers, 
for  cutting  oft"  the  flow  when  the  desired 
quantity  is  turned  out,  only  this  arrangement 
is  held  so  closely  together  with  a  spring  that 
it  not  only  cuts  off  the  stream  when  the  tum- 
bler is  full,  but  holds  the  honey  so  there  is 
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no  drip  when  moving  to  the 
next  tumbler.  And  now  I  come 
to  the  valv^able  part  of  my  sto- 
ry, viz.,  that  one  does  not  have 
to  move  a  tumbler  at  a  time  (or 
other  receptacle)  under  the 
gate,  as  almost  all  do.  Four 
dozen  or  so,  as  the  engraving 
shows,  are  placed  on  a  carry- 
ing-tray, or,  as  Mr.  Coveyou 
says,  placed  directly  into  the 
case  that  they  are  to  be  shipped 
in;  then  the  hose  arrangement 
is  moved  along  down  one  row 
of  glasses,  then  the  next,  and  so 
on  until  the  whole  case  is  full. 
This  is  much  better  and  faster 
than  placing  one  glass  at  a 
time  under  a  gate  to  be  filled. 
To  let  the  honey  How,  a  lever 
is  pi'essed,  when  the  spring  does 
the  closing. 

If  one  has  ever  tried  to  lift  a 
GO-lb.  can  of  hot  honey  from 
the  melting-tank,  to  climb  up  on 
a  scaffold,  and  empty  it  into  a 
large  tank,  to  be  drawn  off  into 
smaller  receptacles,  he  will  ap- 
preciate what  Mr.  Coveyou  has 
to  say  along  this  line.  He 
writes: 

"I  have  put  in  a  new  boiler, 
a  wax-rendering  heater,  which 
is  described  in  Fig.  4,  and  a 
two-cylinder  Westinghouse 
steam  -  engine,  which  is  not 
shown  in  the  picture.  It  is  a 
two-horse- power  size,  and  I  use 
it  for  pumping  water,  washing 
and  brushing  glasses,  to  clean 
for  honey,  etc. 


KIG.  4  —MR.  COVEYOU'S   WAX-RENDERING  APPARATUS. 

The  open  form  of  press  is  used.    The  combs  are  melted  in  another 
tank,  and  then  dipped  into  the  press  where  the  wax  is  forced  out. 


them   ready 
I  have  also  put  in  a  pump 


m 

1 
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FIG.  5. — A  CORNER  OF  THE  EXTRACTTNG-ROOM. 

A  gasolene-engine  furnishes  the  power  for  turning  the  extractor.  The  engine 
is  allowed  to  run  all  the  time,  the  extractor  being  stopped  and  started.by  shifting 
the  belt  on  or  off  a  loose  pulley. 


for  pumping  honey  right  from  the  cans  in 
the  liquefying-tank  to  the  filling-tank.  While 
this  pump  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  watch, 
it  will  pump  a  60-lb. 
can  of  honey  dry  in 
one  minute.  I  have 
the  pump  fastened  to 
the  liquefying  -  tank, 
and  I  use  a  rubber 
hose  for  a  suction 
pipe.  I  place  this  hose 
into  the  mouth  of  the 
60-lb.  can  of  melted 
honey,  and  pump  it 
into  the  filling-tank. 
This  has  relieved  me 
of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable operations 
connected  with  bot- 
tling honey.  Just 
think  of  the  old  way 
of  carrying  sixty- 
pound  cans  of  honey 
to  the  tank,  lifting 
them  up,  then  holding 
them  until  empty! 
now  I  can  be  un- 
screwing the  next 
can,  cairying  away 
the  filled  cases  of 
honey,     or 
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wheeling  the  filled  cases  of  honey  away  on 
trucks  that  will  carry  a  thousand  pounds  at 
a  ]or\rl,  rtf," 
Kenms,   Mich. 


FIG.  6. — STARTING  FOR  AN  OUT-APIARY. 

An  ordinary  bicycle  is  used;  and  when  the  railroad  is  reached,  a 
third  wheel,  which  is  flanged,  is  attached. 

[We  regard  this  as  a  contribution  of  excep- 
tional value,  and  we  hope  every  one  of  our 
readers  will  take  pains  to  read  it  carefully, 
because  there  are  several  ideas  in  it  that  are 
not  only  novel  but  practical  as  well.  Mr. 
Coveyou  is  a  comparatively  new  correspond- 
ent for  the  bee-papers;  but  apparently  he  has 
been  quietly  jumping  ahead  of  some  of  us. 
The  illustrations  show  something  of  his  gen- 
ius at  getting  up  devices  and  short  cuts. 

Very  often  we  run  across  men  of  an  inven- 
tive turn  of  mind,  but  who  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  turn  their  inventiveness  into  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Mr.  Coveyou  certainly  does 
not  belong  to  this  class,  for  he  makes  his  tal- 
ent count  for  something.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  worked  out  a  practical  and  unique 
system  of  bottling  honey  and  of  rendering 
wax;  and  right  in  this  connection  his  method 
of  melting  up  old  combs  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  one  we  have  adopted — melting 
up  the  combs  in  a  large  hot- water  boiler,  and 
dipping  the  slumgum  out  in  a  press  and 
squeezing  it.  We  were  surprised  that  Mr. 
Townsend  as  well  as  Mr.  Hatch  had  each 
settled  upon  practically  the  same  method, 
each  without  the  knowledge  of  what  the  oth- 
er was  doing. 

Mr.  Coveyou's  method  of  filling  his  bottles 
by  means  of  a  long  hose,  or,  as  Mr.  Town- 
send  calls  it,  a  "wild-goose  bill,"  is  certain- 
ly excellent.  This  latter,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  same 
principle  employed  in  a  self-closing  molasses- 
pitcher  that  chops  off  all  the  drip  after  one 
is  through  pouring.  The  same  thing  is  at- 
tached to  a  hose,  and  it  is  perfectly  conceiv- 
able that  one  could  fill  bottles  standing  in 
the  crates  with  far  greater  rapidity  and  con- 
venience than  can  be  done  by  the  old  plan  of 
picking  up  a  bottle,  adjusting  it  exactly  in 
poq'Mon  under  the  molasses-gate,  and  then 
Uliu.g,  abutting  off   the  honey,  and  putting 


the  bottle  back  and  picking  up  another. 
Why,  one  with  this  simple  device  could  easi- 
ly put  the  other  fellow  clear  behind  in  the 
race. 

Whether  this  idea  was  original 
with  Mr.  Coveyou  or  not  we  can 
not  say;  if  so,  we  should  pro- 
nounce it  well  worthy  of  a  pat- 
ent; at  all  events  it  would  seem 
that  the  idea  is  valuable  enough 
to  warrant  dealers  in  offering 
them  for  sale  on  the  basis  of  a 
royalty. 

Mr.  Coveyou  emphasizes  an- 
other important  thing  that  is 
possibly  too  often  overlooked; 
and  that  is,  the  convenience  and 
value  of  a  large  oblong  tank  of 
hot  water.  Various  feed-cook- 
ers are  on  the  market,  in  cost 
running  all  the  way  from  $3.00 
to  $3.00  up  to  $10.00  or  $12.00. 
In  looking  over  the  catalogs  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  and 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  we  find 
one  that  we  think  just  right  for 
the  use  of  the  bee-keeper,  called 
the  "Farmer's  Choice,"  listed 
at  only  $8.95.  This  is  the  No.  3  size,  having 
an  oblong  tank  4  feet  long,  24  inches  wide, 
and  a  foot  det-p,  vviih  a  cap  u-ily  of  Un  giilji-a-i 


FIG.  7.— A  QUICK  AND   EASY   METHOD  OF  GO- 
ING  TO  OUTYARDS  LOCATED  ALONG  A 
RAILROAD  TRACK. 

Any  one.  whettier  he  be  able  to  ride  a  wheel  or  not, 
can  easily  make  15  miles  an  hour  on  this  machine. 
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—just  right  for  eight  60-1  b.  square  cans. 
There  are  larger  sizes;  but  this,  in  our  judg- 
ment, will  be  ample  for  the  need  of  most 
bee-keepers.  In  the  Sears  &  Roebuck  cata- 
log apparently  the  same  thing  is  called  the 
"Handy"  feed-  cooker,  and  sells  for  a  dol- 
lar or  more. 

The  water  in  a  cooker  of  this  sort  can  be 
brought  to  a  boil,  or  heated  to  any  tempera- 
ture desired,  making  the  fire  in  the  stove  to 
meet  required  conditions. 

There  are  other  feed-cookers  that  are 
cheaper,  but  circular  in  form;  and  while 
these  would  be  all  right  for  rendering  up  old 
combs  in  hot  water,  their  shape  is  such  that 
they  will  not  take  more  than  one  or  two 
square  cans  of  honey  at  a  time,  and  hence 
we  would  not  regard  them  as  economical, 
even  if  they  did  cost  a  less  sum  of  money. 
The  oblong  tank  feed-cookers  first  described 
can  be  used  either  for  rendering  wax  and 
melting  up  honey,  or  heating  water  for  any 
purpose  on  the  farm,  and  that,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  general  cooking  of  feed  for  live 
stock. 

We  are  not  running  a  free  advertisement 
for  the  catalog  houses,  but  we  are  only  en- 
deavoring to  help  out  bee-keepers  who  may 
wish  to  carry  out  some  of  the  practices  sug- 
gested in  this  article.  But  we  would  say  that 
any  bee-keeper  who  has  as  many  as  300  col- 
onies, especially  if  he  does  any  bottling  of 
honey,  would  necessarily  have  to  have  one 
of  these  cookers.  It  is  a  shame  to  vise  the 
good  wife's  stove,  and  mess  up  the  whole 
kitchen;  and  we  desire  to  suggest  to  the 
"  man  of  the  house  "  that  he  will  save  money 
if  he  does  his  bottling  in  a  scientific  way  with 
the  right  kind  of  appartitus  and  at  the  same 
time  win  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his 
wife. 

But  perhaps  one  may  desire  to  use  a  small 
steam-boiler.  We  have  looked  through  sev- 
eral lists,  but  do  not  find  any  thing  cheaper 
than  that  offered  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
called  the  ' '  Hercules, ' '  listed  at  $20. 85.  These 
are  not  large  enough  to  run  an  engine,  but 
would  answer  for  generating  steam  to  use 
for  heating  water  around  a  large  tank  of 
honey. 

In  this  connection  the  novice  should  clear- 
ly understand  that  honey  should  never  be 
heated  except  over  a  body  of  water,  and 
never  hotter  than  160  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Just  note  that  Mr.  Coveyou  finds  it  necessary 
to  keep  track  of  this  temperature  by  means 
of  a  thermometer;  and  right  here  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  success.  Nothing  will  ruin 
the  bottling  business  quicker  than  an  over- 
heated honey. 

We  have  before  explained  that  a  large 
power-driven  honey-extractor  has  a  great 
advantage  over  one  driven  by  hand.  The 
engine  is  not  only  cheaper  than  a  man,  but 
it  will  do  quicker  and  cleaner  work.  One 
can  not  begin  to  extract  combs  as  clean  by 
hand  power  as  he  can  with  an  engine.  We 
find  the  small  gasoline-engines  offered  to  the 
public  quite  satisfactory  for  the  purpose. 
But  one  should  be  careful  to  get  a  standard 
make  from  some  standard  company.     Some 


of  the  newer  engines,  especially  of  the  bicy- 
cle type,  offered  at  cut-throat  prices,  one  will 
do  well  to  avoid.  Mr.  Coveyou's  method  of 
going  to  his  apiaries  is  certainly  unique. 
Why,  it  would  be  just  fun  to  run  a  bicycle 
on  a  steel  track.  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  made  the  third-wheel  attachment  or 
whether  he  bought  the  outfit  from  a  bicycle 
concern;  but  in  either  case  he  shows  his  up- 
to-dateness  by  adopting  this  rapid  means  of 
locomotion  to  his  outyards.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  he  can  not  very  well  carry 
any  stuff  with  him.  We  are,  therefore,  in- 
clined to  believe  that,  in  the  near  future,  we 
shall  see  him  going  to  and  from  the  yards 
with  an  automobile.  We  have  used  the 
horseless  carriage  just  enough  to  know  it 
can  be  relied  on,  providing  one  gets  hold  of 
a  standard  reliable  make  of  machine.  We 
would  avoid  a  high-priced  outfit,  one  which 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  lo- 
comotive. Better  get  a  single-cylinder  ma- 
chine like  the  Reo,  Olds,  or  Cadillac,  any 
one  of  which  can  be  bought  for  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  dollars  Many  times  a 
second-hand  machine  can  be  obtained  for 
half  these  figures;  but  be  sure  to  have  a  prac- 
tical automobile  man  look  the  machine  over 
to  see  that  it  is  not  a  junk-heap. 

We  note  by  our  advertising  columns  that 
Bro.  Hutchinson  has  engaged  Mr.  Coveyou 
to  write  a  series  of  articles,  the  first  one  ap- 
pearing in  the  November  issue  of  the  Bee- 
keepers' Review.  We  congratulate  our  con- 
temporary on  having  secured  such  a  genius. 
Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  follow  up  this  apicultural  star. — Ed.] 


THE  CAUSE  OF  BEE  FEVER. 


An   Interesting  Account  of  an  Amateur's 
Success. 


BY  GEORGE    HOWARD. 


Last  April  I  bought  two  colonies  of  bees 
for  $10.00,  and  brought  them  home  one  night 
after  dark.  The  frames  in  the  old  hives 
were  nailed  fast. 

May  30,  hive  No.  1  swarmed.  June  1,  hive 
No.  3  did  likewise.  June  10,  hive  No.  1 
threw  out  a  very  small  swarm  —  about  two 
quarts  of  bees.  I  thought  they  might  ])uild 
up  for  winter  and  make  a  good  colony  for 
another  year,  so  I  hived  them.  All  my 
swarms  were  put  in  new  Danzenbaker  hives 
and  numbered  3,  4,  and  5. 

June  13  I  went  to  work  to  transfer  the 
two  old  colonies  to  new  Danzenbaker  hives. 
Each  one  had  five  or  six  queen-cells.  I  trans- 
ferred No.  1  first,  and  cut  out  all  cells  but 
one;  then  as  I  was  working  at  No.  3  one  of 
the  queen-cells  opened  up  and  out  walked  a 
queen!  For  fear  ol  losing  her  I  picked  her 
up  and  let  her  run  into  No.  1.  Then  I  cut 
out  and  destroyed  all  the  rest  of  the  cells  but 
one  and  finished  transferring. 

The  next  day  I  noticed  that  nearly  all  of 
the  bees  were  going  in  and  out  of  No.  1  with 
only  an  occasional  bee  going  into  No.  2.     Ac- 
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cordingly,  that  evening,  I  interchanged  the 
locations  of  the  two  hives,  as  they  sat  side 
by  side  only  15  inches  apart.  The  next 
morning  1  watched  to  see  the  result,  and 
found  that  the  held  bees  as  they  came  back 
would  dance  up  and  down  in  front  of  No.  2, 
and  then  many  of  them  would  go  in.  But 
in  two  days  No.  1  was  doing  all  the  business 
again. 

I  had  other  work  to  do,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  bother  them  any  more,  so  I  left  them  that 
way  all  summer. 

June  25  I  put  a  super  of  32  Danzenbaker 
sections  on  each  of  the  five  hives.  Nos.  1,  3, 
and  4  went  right  to  work  in  them. 

On   July  20  No.  3  threw  out  a  very  large 
swarm  which  lodged  on  an  apple-tree  about 
ten  feet  from 
the  hive. 

While  I  was 
getting  the 
hive  ready 
they  left  and 
went  into  the 
top  of  a  wil- 
low ten  rods 
north,  so  I 
got  a  ladder 
and  cut  the 
limb  and 
shook  the 
bees  into  the 
hive.  I  saw 
the  queen, 
picked  her  up, 
and  let  her 
run  into  the 
hive.  I  then 
went  to  work, 
thinking  that 
every  thing 
was  all  right. 
That  evening 
I  went  out  to 
bring  the 
swarm  into 
the  yard;  but 
somebody  had 
taken  the  cov- 
er from  the 
hive,  and  the 
bees  were   all 


206  lbs.  in  all.  Besides  these,  there  were 
about  20  partly  filled  sections. 

I  opened  No.  2  about  Sept.  1  and  found 
they  had  no  queen  and  only  about  a  pint  of 
bees,  so  I  put  the  hive  on  top  of  No.  1,  but 
the  next  morning  I  found  the  pint  of  bees  all 
dead  in  front  of  the  hive. 

Now  I  have  four  swarms  of  bees  that  are 
fairly  strong,  and  I  hope  to  winter  them  all 
riglit.  I  am  going  to  get  some  drygoods- 
boxes  and  set  over  them  and  fill  wi'^h  chaff. 

I  have  sold  my  honey  so  far  for  15  cts.  I 
have  sold  8  boxes  of  20  sections  each,  amount- 
ing to  $24  00.  I  also  gave  away  some  to  the 
neighbors,  and  have  a  lot  left  for  pancakes 
this  winter. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29. 


1. — SOME   FANCY   HONKY   FROM   THE   APIAKY  AT  A  CANADIAN  EMIGRA- 
TION BRANCH  OF  IRISH  ORPHANAGES,  HESPELER,   ONT.,   CANADA. 


gone.  That  swarm  coming 
from  No.  3  stopped  its  work  in  the  sections, 
and  they  haven't  done  any  thing  since  that 
time. 

In  the  meantime  I  took  a  peek  into  No.  5, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  the  super  almost 
full,  so  I  raised  it  up  and  put  an  empty  one 
under  it;  and  the  way  the  bees  went  to  work, 
it  did  me  good  to  stand  and  look  at  them. 
There  was  a  constant  stream  of  bees  coming 
and  going,  falling  over  each  other,  trying  to 
get  in  and  out  of  the  hive. 

As  for  results,  that  little  despised  second 
swarm  that  I  thought  would  hardly  build  up 
for  winter  has  done  the  best  of  any  of  them. 
I  have  taken  off  two  full  supers  of  white  clo- 
ver and  21  full  sections  of  amber  honey,  be- 
sides 11  sections  that  were  not  finished.  In 
all  I  had  85  lbs.  from  No.  5;  25  lbs.  from  No. 
3;  64  lbs.  from  No.  4;  32  lbs.  from  No.  1,  or 


BEE-KEEPING  AT  AN  ORPHANAGE 

A  Good  Honey  Average  in  the  Apiary  at  a 

Canadian  Emigration  Branch  of 

Irish  Orphanages, 


BY  G.  W.  TEBBS, 

Superintendent. 


I  started  bee  keeping  with  the  purchase  of 
one  colony,  and  finished  up  the  season  with 
three,  which  I  ran  for  comb  honey.  I  win- 
tered them  out  of  doors,  putting  over  the 
hives  rough  wooden  cases,  and  packing  in 
between  with  dry  maple  leaves.  All  of  them 
came  out  in  good  condition. 

The  first  year,  of  course,  I  made  some  sil- 
ly blunders,  such  as  putting  the  sections  up 
side  down  in  which  1  had  placed  full  sheets 
of  comb  foundation.     But  during  the  winter 
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FIG.  2.  — ORPHAN  OUILUKEN  PAIJSTING  AND  PKKI'AKING  HIVES  FOR  USE. 


I  made  a  study  of  bee-keeping,  becoming 
theoretically  perfect,  bv;t  I  needed  the  past 
summer's  work  to  teach  me  that  practice  too 
is  necessary. 

This  year  I  have  had  a  good  surplus — an 
average  of  50  lbs.  of  comb  honey  per  hive. 
Most  of   the  sections  wei'e  as  tine  as  those 


shown  in  the  engraving.  It  was  taken  off 
the  hives  as  soon  as  the  clover  season  was 
past.  We  have  had  an  exceedingly  late 
spring  and  dry  summer  that  has  been  against 
us,  but  my  ten  colonies  are  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  winter,  having  plenty  of  stores. 
Another  engraving   represents    our   boys 


FIG.  '6. — A  COLONY  CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT  OK  SW'AK.MIM ;. 
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(this  is  a  Canadian  emigration  branch  of 
Irish  orphanages)  painting  hives  after  put- 
ting them  together.  The  third  one  shows 
one  of  my  colonies  just  in  the  act  of  swarm- 
ing. My  apiary  is  on  a  southern  slope,  and 
is  screened  from  the  wind  on  the  north  and 
west  by  low  lilac  bushes.  All  my  swarms 
have  hitherto  gone  to  these  bushes,  most  of 
them  being  more  than  20  yards  from  the 
apiary  or  5  feet  from  the  ground. 
Hespeler,  Ont. 

[Bee-keeping  would  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  at  any  orphanage  or  home,  as  it 
would  give  the  inmates  some  useful  work  as 
well  as  recreation.  We  know  of  several 
charitable  institutions  that  are  taking  up  api- 
culture with  this  very  end  in  view.  Many 
of  these  are  raising  their  own  garden  truck 
as  well  as  general  farm  produce,  and  why 
not  honey?  Mr.  Tebbs  has,  in  this  case, 
given  us  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  in  this  line. — Ed] 


extracted  honey;  first  on  specimen  of  extract- 
honey;  first  on  best  display  of  extracted 
honey  in  granulated  form. 

The  exhibit  was  of  my  individual  effort, 
but  you  may  see  by  my  banner  in  the  photo 
that  I  made  the  exhibit  in  the  interest  of  all 
Northern  Michigan  red-raspberry-honey  pro- 
ducers. 

Rapid  City,  Mich. 


THE  PLURAL  QUEEN  SYSTEM. 

The  Colonies  more  Uniformly  Strong  at  the 
Beginning- of  the  Honey- flow;  Swarming 
Easier  to  Control ;  Why  Only  One  Queen 
is  Left  when  Excluders  are  Removed. 

BY  HAROLD  DAVENES. 


For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  keep- 
ing the  majority  of  my  colonies  ia  the  shal- 
low  divisible-brood-chamber   hives,  two   to 


EXHIBIT  OK  KASrBEHKY  HONEY  AT  THE  WEST   MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR,  GRAND  RAPID?, 


HONEYE  EXHIBITS. 

A  Display  of  Fine  Raspberry  Honey  at  the 
AVest  Michigan  State  Fair. 

BY  GEO.  H.    KIRKPATRICK. 


I  mail  a  photo  of  my  recent  exhibit  of  bees 
and  honey  at  the  West  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Grand  Rapids.  You  will  notice  one  more 
point  has  been  scored  in  favor  of  red-rasp- 
berry honey,  it  having  received  a  majority 
of  the  first  prizes  as  follows: 

Second  on  display  of  comb  honey;  first  on 
best  case  of  comb  honey,  first  on  display  of 


three  stories,  with  a  queen  in  each  super, 
separated  by  an  excluder.  By  working  the 
plural-queen  system  I  gain  three  valuable 
points:  1.  A  hive  packed  with  brood,  and 
overflowing  with  bees  by  the  first  week  in 
March,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  orange 
bloom;  3.  A  better  average  of  surplus  honey 
per  colony.  Some  daughters  of  my  best 
breeder,  when  worked  on  the  single-queen 
plan,  fall  far  behind  in  the  production  of  hon- 
ey from  some  of  their  sisters  in  the  same  api- 
ary. Two  or  three  queens  in  one  colony  will 
overcome  the  defects  of  the  less  productive 
queen;  3.  Better   swarm   control.     While  it 
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does  not  absolutely  control  swarming  in  my 
locality,  I  get  fewer  swarms. 

I  introduce  my  queens  in  the  fall.  Hardly 
any  honey  is  coming  in  at  that  time,  and 
brood-rearing  is  at  a  low  ebb.  If  mated 
queens  are  given  they  are  introduced  two 
days  after  the  old  queens  are  removed.  Each 
queen  is  put  in  a  spiral  cage,  and,  instead  of 
the  tin  cap,  a  thick  piece  of  paper  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  tin  cap  is  put  in  its  place. 
Our  cage  is  put  into  each  super  with  an  ex- 
cluder between.  If  no  queens  are  on  hand 
I  use  grafted  cells.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
only  one  super  is  left  open  at  a  time  to  allow 
the  queen  her  flight. 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Alexander's  article. 
I  wish  he  would  give  me  some  information 
through  Gleanings.  When  I  remove  the 
excluders  I  find  only  one  queen  in  the  hive 
shortly  after  the  operation;  while  by  using 
excluders  I  am  able  to  keep  as  many  queens 
as  there  are  supers,  right  through  the  winter. 
Remember,  it  is  in  the  fail  of  the  year.  Have 
I  committed  a  breach  of  etiquette  by  not  for- 
mally introducing  the  queens  to  each  other  in 
a  little  boxful  of  pampered  bees?  Why  is  it 
they  disappear?  and  who  does  the  killing? 
My  experience  has  been  the  same  as  yours, 
Mr.  Editor.  One  queen  has  nearly  always 
turned  up  living;  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
the  bees  don't  always  do  the  killing. 

QUEENS  WITH  THEIK  STINGS  CLIPPED. 

For  this  operation  I  use  an  anesthetic.  Take 
a  quart  Mason  jar  and  drop  in  a  piece  of 
sponge  the  size  of  a  walnut  saturated  with 
chloroform.  Close  the  jar  by  stuffing  a  piece 
of  cloth  in  the  opening,  so  as  to  make  it  per- 
fectly tight,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  three 
minutes.  Catch  your  queens  and  put  each 
one  in  a  small  wire  cage,  and  feed  them  all 
with  a  drop  of  honey  on  the  wire.  Now  with 
a  piece  of  string  lower  the  cage  in  the  jar 
and  replace  the  cloth.  It  will  be  for  only  a 
moment,  for  the  instant  you  see  the  queen 
falling,  pull  out  the  cage  and  at  once  remove 
the  queen;  grasp  her  with  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  press  gently 
at  the  top  of  the  abdomen.  When  the  right 
amount  of  chloroform  is  given  it  causes  a 
spasmodic  contraction;  the  sting  protrudes, 
and  is  easily  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
queen  will  soon  revive,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  give  an  overdose,  for  it  always 
kills.  Two  of  those  sting-cut  queens  were 
introduced  into  a  hive,  and  were  not  molest- 
ed at  all  through  the  winter. 

I  have  just  concluded  an  interesting  ex- 
periment with  a  friend  on  the  plurality  of 
virgin  queens  in  one  colony.  There  is  a  case 
where  the  queens  were  balled  by  the  bees, 
and  they  got  black  eyes  in  fights  between 
themselves.  Fifteen  queens  were  raised  in  a 
queenless  hive  from  grafted  cells,  and  each 
in  a  cage.  Five  of  the  queens  were  sacrificed 
in  fights  and  on  the  operating-table.  Two 
virgin  queens,  sting-cut,  were  put  in  a  small 
cage.  Immediately  there  was  a  mix-up,  each 
queen  continually  jabbing  its  pointless  sting 
into  her  opponent's  neck.  Biting  with  all 
their  might,  they  fought  only  to  become  ex- 


hausted and  break  away  for  rest.  This  fight- 
ing continued  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour. 
As  no  hurts  were  given  or  received,  five 
sting-cut  virgins  were  introduced  to  the 
parent  hive  in  spiral  cages.  On  examining 
the  hive  four  days  later,  four  of  the  queens 
were  on  the  frames,  four  minus  legs  and 
wings.  All  were  crippled;  these  were  re- 
moved, and  five  more  introduced.  This  time 
only  three  were  left.  The  bees  seemed  to 
have  picked  a  favorite.  The  other  two  were 
a  sorry  sight.  This  one  queen  looks  to  be 
perfect,  and  after  a  long  period  has  just 
started  to  lay.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
that  the  sting  of  a  virgin  queen  came  into 
play  on  her  drone  in  the  act  of  copulation. 
The  eggs  look  natural,  so  I  do  not  think  the 
queen  is  a  drone-layer. 

If  I  can  get  the  bees  to  accept  a  plurality 
of  virgin  queens  in  a  hive  by  Mr.  Alexander's 
method  I  feel  sure  that  several  queens  can 
be  mated  at  one  time  from  a  single  hive.  I 
have  a  batch  of  queens  due  to  hatch  in  a  few 
days,  when  the  experiment  will  be  tried. 

Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

[This  was  referred  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who 
replies:] 

In  connection  with  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Davenes  there  are  some  comments  I  should 
like  to  make.  First,  I  can  not  see  why  it  is 
best  to  have  only  one  super  open  at  a  time 
when  a  surplus  of  virgin  queens  is  hatched 
in  the  hive.  I  have  always  had  an  entrance 
to  each  super  open  several  days  previous  to 
their  maturing,  so  the  bees  could  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  new  entrance;  and  with 
us  the  young  queens  are  less  likely  to  be 
balled  or  injured  with  the  bees,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  work  more  like  separate  colonies 
than  when  they  have  only  one  entrance  until 
the  young  queens  are  ready  to  fly. 

In  regard  to  surplus  queens  being  stung 
when  the  excluders  were  taken  out  so  as  to 
allow  the  queens  to  meet  each  other,  I  will 
say  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  this  kind ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  queens  are 
stung  by  young  bees  about  a  week  old,  as 
bees  about  that  age  always  seem  to  be  more 
inclined  to  sting  a  queen  than  at  any  other 
time  during  their  lives.  I  have  many  times 
known  bees  of  about  that  age  to  grab  and 
sting  their  mother  queen,  simply  because 
their  hive  was  suddenly  disturbed.  I  have 
never  had  a  case  of  laying  queens  stinging 
each  other  during  the  summer  season. 

Now  as  to  the  practicability  of  clipping  off 
the  stings  of  our  queens,  I  don't  think  the 
average  bee-keeper  would  be  likely  to  make 
it  a  success.  There  are  many  who  can  not 
clip  the  wing  of  a  queen  without  injuring  her 
for  life;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  a 
large  per  cent  of  good  queens  killed  if  they 
attempted  to  clip  their  stings.  I  think  there 
are  other  ways  much  safer  by  which  the  desir- 
ed results  could  be  obtained.  As  1  have  writ- 
ten before,  I  have  but  little  faith  in  keeping  a 
plurality  of  virgins  in  a  colony  unless  they 
are  separated  with  queen-excluders.  We 
think  it  safer  to  keep  them  separated  from 
each  other  ten  days  or  more  after  they  com- 


INTERIOR  VIEW  SHOWIN 
This  one  room  is  60  x  100  feet;  is  lighted  by  the  modern  saw- 
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mence  to  lay  than  to  remove  the  excluders 
as  soon  as  a  few  eggs  are  found.  We  must 
all  be  careful  in  introducing  and  trying  to 
keep  several  queens  in  one  colony.  One  im- 
portant part  seems  to  be  that  the  bees  and 
queens  must  become  well  acquainted  with 
each  other;  under  certain  conditions  that 
neither  the  queens  nor  the  bees  have  any  de- 
sire to  sting  one  another.  This  part  of  our 
business  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  it  will  re- 
quire some  time  to  work  out  a  perfect  meth- 
od that  can  be  relied  on  under  all  circum- 
stances. E.  W.  Alexander. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

[At  first  sight  this  scheme  of  clipping 
queens'  stings  looked  ridiculous;  and  while, 
as  Mr.  Alexander  says,  the  average  person 
may  not  be  able  to  work  it,  there  may  be 
something  in  it  to  determine  whether  the 
bees  or  the  queens  do  the  stinging.  From  a 
scientific  point  it  may  be  worth  developing. 
Practically  there  would  not  be  much  in  it; 
as,  if  the  queens  can  not  sting  each  other, 
they  could  bite  and  worry  each  other  to 
death  just  as  Mr.  Davenes  reports  they  did 
do  in  one  experiment.  To  change  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  D.  says 
that,  with  the  use  of  excluders,  he  is  "able 
to  keep  as  many  queens  as  there  are  supers, 
right  through  the  winter'" — italics  ours.  This 
is  something  important,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  more  in  detail  how  he  does  it. 
—Ed.] 

««»«« 

DOUBLE  QUEEN  COLONIES. 

More  than  Two   Queens  in  One  Hive  Not 

a  Success,  and  these  Two  Must  be 

Kept  Separate. 

BY  J.    E.    CHAMBERS. 


Mr.  Editor: — After  reading  your  footnote 
to  my  article  I  decided  to  write  an  article 
describing  my  way  of  using  two  queens  for 
getting  colony  strength,  especially  when  the 
time  is  too  short  for  one  queen  to  accom- 
plish the  work.  I  have  read  Mr.  Titoff's 
strictures  on  the  plural-queen  system,  page 
1328,  but  I  do  not  think  his  arguments  against 
the  use  of  two  queens  very  conclusive,  for  the 
reason  that  two  of  the  important  factors  men- 
tioned, namely,  food  and  heat,  are  both  pres- 
ent; but  the  third  one,  the  ability  of  the  queen 
to  put  in  the  requisite  number  of  eggs  in  the 
shortest  limit  of  time,  is  seldom  or  never  to 
be  relied  upon  in  this  climate.  To  illustrate, 
during  the  last  half  of  June  and  all  of  July 
we  have  a  dearth  of  both  pollen  and  honey, 
more  or  less  complete;  and,  though  the  hives 
are  well  stocked  with  supplies,  the  queens, 
even  those  of  Carniolan  stock,  lay  only  about 
two-thirds  as  many  eggs  as  they  should  to 
insure  a  good  strong  force  for  the  August  flow 
from  sumac.  I  suspect  that  this  condition  is 
common  elsewhere,  and  it  is  under  just  such 
conditions  that  I  use  two  queens  with  com- 
plete and  gratifying  success.  But  in  my 
practice  I  do  not  try  to  introduce  more  than 
two  queens  to  a  colony.  In  fact,  it  is  really 
the  use  of  two  colonies  as  well  as  of  two 


queens.  As  will  be  recalled,  perhaps,  I  men- 
tioned in  my  article  on  p.  1146,  Sept.  1,  that 
means  to  keep  the  queens  apart  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  insure  success;  and  in  your 
footnote  you  emphasize  the  words  means  to 
keep  them  apart,  and  ask  whether  I  refer  to 
separating  bees  or  queens.  I  refer  to  both 
bees  and  queens,  but  to  queens  in  particular. 
The  bees  are  not  the  main  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble. 

My  plan  of  using  two  queens  contemplates 
the  employment  of  a  device  to  separate  en- 
tirely the  queens  and  to  keep  the  bees  in  an 
isolated  condition.  This  secures  for  the  api- 
arist all  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
two-queen  plan,  without  the  fuss  and  uncer- 
tainty of  a  long  process  of  preparation  and 
introduction  of  queens.  Briefly  desci'ibed,  it 
consists  of  a  board,  the  size  of  the  top  of  a 
hive,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  middle. 
This  opening  is  14  inches  long  and  10  wide, 
and  is  covered  top  and  bottom  with  wire 
cloth.  There  is  also  a  one-inch  hole  covered 
with  excluding  zinc  in  each  corner  of  the 
board,  and  a  flight-hole  in  the  rear.  This 
completes  the  device.  When  using,  it  is  laid 
over  the  main  hive,  and  another  body  is 
placed  on  it.  A  set  of  empty  combs  is  put  in, 
and  a  young  laying  queen  in  a  cage  is  given. 
The  cover  is  then  put  on  and  the  operation 
is  complete.  Soon  quite  a  few  bees  come  up 
through  the  holes  in  the  corners  that  are  cov- 
ered with  zinc.  These  soon  take  up  with  the 
caged  queen  and  gnaw  her  out.  A  new  en- 
trance is  established  through  the  flight-hole 
in  the  rear,  and  in  a  few  days  another  colo- 
ny is  established;  but  the  severance  is  never 
complete,  and  they  can  never  be  reunited. 
After  a  start  is  made,  brood-rearing  goes  on 
quite  fast,  for,  even  though  the  number  of 
bees  with  the  upper  queen  is  not  great,  the 
heat  coming  up  through  the  wire  cloth  fur- 
nishes all  the  warmth  needed.  I  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey  only;  and  when  the  flow  is 
once  on  I  remove  the  board;  and  the  colony, 
now  grown  very  powerful,  is  all  together. ' 

Though  this  plan  has  its  defects  I  know  it 
gives  me  good  results.  With  the  ordinary 
deep  hive- bodies  it  would  have  some  serious 
faults;  but  with  mine  that  are  only  six  inch- 
es deep,  two  bodies  below  and  one  above, 
with  two  extra  bodies  for  surplus  room,  it  is 
ideal.  It  is  no  trouble  to  establish  a  colony 
in  this  way.  as  it  takes  only  a  hive,  a  queen, 
and  a  set  of  combs,  and  the  bees  do  the  rest; 
and  just  think  what  colonies — 180  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  days  tells 
the  tale. 

San  Angelo,  Texas. 


BOTTOM  STARTERS  IN  SECTIONS. 


Some  Unsatisfactory  Results ;  Why  the  Un- 
even Comb  Honey  was  Produced. 


BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 


The  past  season  I  tried  Dr.  Miller's  meth- 
od of  placing  two  starters  in  a  section,  as  de- 
scribed by  that  eminent  apiarist  in  his  fasci- 
nating book,  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees. " 
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To  those  unacquainted  with  his  method  I 
will  state  that  he  places  one  starter,  the  larg- 
er one,  at  the  top  of  the  section  after  the 
usual  manner;  at  the  bottom  he  sets  another 
that  stands  upright  to  the  height  of  about 
one-half  inch.  In  the  doctor's  location  this 
plan  may  work  to  a  charm,  but  with  me  it 
is  a  failure.  About  half  the  sections  would 
be  finished  in  the  freakish  way  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph. 

It  would  seem  that  the  bees  working  up- 
ward would  swing  their  comb  off  to  one  side 
so  as  to  allow  the  descending  woi'kers  to 
take  the  other  tack.  Perhaps  they  believed 
"in  keeping  to  the  right,"  as  the  law  of  the 
road  directs.  At  any  rate,  such  sections  are 
undesirable.  Aside  from  their  odd  and  un- 
sightly appearance,  they  also  are  often  mar- 
red by  being  broken,  as  the  comb  is  too  oft- 
en fastened  to  the  separator  from  which  it 
has  to  be  torn  asunder. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

[Dr.  Miller  was  asked  to  explain  this  dif- 
ficulty if  possible.     His  reply  follows. — Ec] 


AN  ODD  RESULT  FOLLOWING  THE   USE  OE  BOTTOM    STARTEKS. 

Dr.  Miller  believes  that  the  space  between  the  two  starters  in  this  case  was 
too  great,  thus  accounting  for  the  separate  combs. 

As  the  bottom-starter  in  sections  is  my 
"baby,"  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  how  failures  might  happen. 
I  have  not  seen  the  photo  from  which  the 
photo-engraving  in  this  number  was  made, 
but  I  have  seen  two  others  taken  by  Mr. 
Pryal,  which  I  have  studied  with  much  in- 
terest, and  from  them  I  think  I  can  make  a 
pretty  fair  diagnosis. 

Mr.  Pryal  says,  "In  the  doctor's  location 


this  plan  may  work  to  a  charm,  but  with  me 
it  is  a  failure,"  and  the  pictures  show  it  to 
be  a  very  dismal  failure.  The  only  thing  I 
can  think  of  that  should  make  any  difference 
between  his  locality  and  mine  is  that  he  is  in 
a  warmer  locality,  and  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  softer  the  wax  becomes,  and  so 
the  more  likely  a  bottom-starter  would  be  to 
topple  over.  But  the  bees  have  a  way  of 
equalizing  the  temperature  in  the  hive,  so 
that  the  heat  in  the  super  will  be  no  greater 
on  the  hottest  day  than  in  a  cooler  one,  so  I 
don't  believe  temperature  is  the  culprit.  I 
am  very  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  plan 
will  work  in  one  locality  as  well  as  in  anoth- 
er, and  that  the  next  time  Mr.  Pryal  tries  it 
he  will  find  it  "works  to  a  charm"  in  like 
manner  as  it  does  here. 

The  importance  of  having  a  section  well 
built  down  to  the  bottom-bar — and  that's 
what  a  bottom-starter  accomplishes — is  so 
great  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  canvas 
the  different  things  from  which  failure  might 
I'esult.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  a  bottom- 
starter  cut  I  deep,  and 
standing  up  ^-  inch  after 
being  fastened  in,  if  the 
foundation  were  ^  inch  in 
thickness  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly topple  over,  but  if 
thin  enough  it  would  most 
certainly  topple  over  with 
its  own  weight.  Whether 
"extra  thin"  foundation 
would  stand  up  always 
I'm  not  sure.  I  use  "thin 
super,"  and  it  works  all 
right. 

One  person,  after  con- 
sidering the  case,  suggest- 
ed that  either  the  top  or 
bottom  starter  had  not 
been  put  in  the  center  of 
the  section.  That  could 
allow  the  upper  and  the 
lower  force  of  workers  to 
pass  without  meeting,  but 
even  a  novice  would  hard- 
ly fail  to  put  starters  in 
centrally,  and  Mr.  Pryal 
is  no  novice. 

To  another,  who  had 
had  experience  in  putting 
in  thousands  of  such  start- 
ers, I  submitted  the  case, 
and  asked,  "What's  the 
trouble?" 

Promptly  came  the  an- 
swer,    "Plain    case;    the 
hives  were  not  level.    We 
level    our    stands    with    a    spirit-level.     Of 
course,  if  the   hive    leans  over  to  one  side, 
the  upper   starter  will    lean    over    just    as 
much,  and  will  not  meet  the  lower  starter." 
"I  don't  think  that's  the  right  answer," 
said  I.     "Unless  I  amgreatly  mistaken,  Mr. 
Pryal  doesn't  do  things  slovenly,  but  always 
has  things  in  apple-pie  order.     Now  please 
look  at  tnis  picture  again.     J^ook  at  the  cap- 
ping in  that  section  just  a  little  below  the 
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center.     Are   those   worker-cells   or   drone- 
cells?" 
"Drone." 

"And  what  are  those  a  little  higher  up?" 
"Worker." 

"And  what  does  that  tell  you?" 
"That  says  that  the   upper   starter  came 
down  only  half  way;  and  I  see  now  that  that 
accounts  for  the  trouble." 

Of  course  I  can't  be  sworn  that  in  all  cases 
Mr.  Pryal  uses  upper  starters  only  half  depth, 
but  I  can  take  my  "affydavy"  that  in  this 
one  case,  either  because  the  upper  starter 
was  short  when  first  put  in,  or  because  in 
some  way  the  bees  tore  down  some  of  it  aft- 
erward, the  foundation  came  down  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  place  where  the  drone-cells 
began.  With  a  space  of  1|  inches  or  so  be- 
tween the  two  starters,  the  bees  would  length 
en  each  starter,  the  upper  one  downward 
and  the  lower  one  upward,  and  when  the 
lower  one  became  high  enough  why  should 
it  not  lean  over? 

Some  one  may  reply,  "But  I  had  bees 
build  upward  once,  and  although  the  comb 
was  built  up  more  than  2  inches  high  it  was 
strictly  perpendicular." 

Yes,  that's  true,  too.  If  you  want  to  see 
bees  build  upward,  put  on  an  upper  story  at 
the  beginning  of  the  honey-harvest,  with  no 
frames  in  this  upper  story — entirely  empty. 
Instead  of  clustering  up  against  the  cover 
and  beginning  to  build  there  you  will  most 
likely  find  that  the  bees  will  think  it  too  re- 
mote a  business  to  begin  9  or  10  inches  above, 
but  will  start  to  build  up  from  the  top-bars. 
But  in  every  case  that  I  have  ever  seen,  the 
bees  never  built  a  comb  in  a  straight  line — 
always  in  a  circular  form.  The  wise  little 
creatures  seem  to  know  that  a  straight  comb 
built  upward  would  not  be  stable,  so  they 
build  in  a  curve.  Not  slightly  curving,  but 
curving  enough  to  make  a  circle  no  larger 
than  the  top  of  a  bowl  or  a  tea-cup.  With  a 
straight  bottom-starter  there  is  no  chance 
for  a  curve,  and  so  when  the  bottom-starter 
is  high  enough,  over  it  goes. 

One  of  the  difficult  things  is  to  follow  out 
in  minute  detail  any  heretofore  untried  plan, 
and  sometimes  what  may  appear  to  be  an 
entirely  unimportant  detail  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
When  so  bright  a  man  as  W.  A.  Pryal  makes 
a  slip  in  this  direction,  it  becomes  the  rest 
of  us  to  take  warning.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  to  be  thanked  that  he  has  told  us  of  his 
failure,  and  if  this  were  oftener  done  the 
fraternity  at  large  would  be  the  gainer. 

Reference  to  the  first  paragraph  on  p.  143 
of  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees"  will  give 
the  missing  link  that,  1  think,  accounts  for 
our  friend's  failure.  It  there  gives  the  depth 
of  the  top-starter  as  3^  inches,  and  the  bot- 
tom-starter f .  Add  the  two  together  and  you 
have  3|,  and  with  4  inches  as  the  inside 
depth  of  the  section  there  is  left  a  space  of  i 
inch  between  the  two  starters.  Always  the 
space  will  be  in  reality  a  little  more  than  that, 
the  hot  plate  melting  down  each  starter  a 
trifle. 

When  a  section  is  given  to  the   bees,  the 


space  between  starters  is  so  small  that  one 
of  the  first  things  they  do  is  to  connect  to- 
gether the  two  starters.  Even  if  a  bottom- 
starter  should  occasionally  topple  over,  the 
upper  starter  is  so  near  the  bottom-bar  of 
the  section  that  in  the  finished  product  no 
balk  is  seen. 

One  statement  in  the  paragraph  quoted  I 
must  repudiate,  and  excuse  it  on  the  ground 
that  when  I  wrote  it  I  was  younger  and  less 
experienced  than  now.  It  is  this:  "More- 
over, I  think  the  deeper  the  bottom-starter  the 
more  promptly  the  two  starters  are  fastened 
together."  According  to  that,  if  the  bottom- 
starter  were  3  inches  deep  the  two  starters 
would  be  fastened  together  with  exceeding 
promptness;  whereas  the  lower  starter  would 
be  sure  to  fall  over  before  the  bees  could 
have  time  to  knit  the  two  together.  Any  one 
so  inexperienced  as  to  write  such  nonsense 
as  that  should  not  undertake  to  write  a  book. 
I  should  have  said,  "The  smaller  the  space, 
the  prompter  the  fastening." 

Mr.  Pryal,  in  closing,  speaks  of  the  comb 
being  fastened  to  the  separator.  Instead  of 
causing  this,  the  bottom-starter,  rightly  used, 
is  a  sure  preventive.  When  I  used  no  bot- 
tom-starter, the  comb  was  swung  over  and 
fastened  to  the  separator  with  unpleasant 
frequency  when  honey  was  coming  in  slowly. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  such  a  thing  hap- 
pening when  the  two  starters  are  fastened 
together. 

I  earnestly  hope  Mr.  Pryal  may  find  the 
plan  work  "to  a  charm"  if  he  will  give  it 
another  trial. 

Marengo,  111. 


THE  NATIONAL  BEE  KEEPERS'  ASSO 
CIATION. 


How  Should  the   Officers   be  Chosen?  the 
Harrisbura:  Convention. 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


Taking  the  train  at  4 :  50  a.m.,  Oct.  29,  and 
with  a  run  all  the  afternoon  among  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains,  and  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributa- 
ries, 1  reached  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  about  5:30 
p  M.  The  season  of  the  year  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  mountain  scenery,  and  remind- 
ed me  of  the  days  of  my  childhood  spent  in 
the  county  of  Renfrew,  Ontario,  and  my  trip 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
see  the  National  Association  pass  through 
many  stages,  also  to  be  its  secretary,  vice- 
president,  and  president,  and  to  attend  its 
conventions,  among  them  Rochester,  Detroit, 
Columbus,  Chicago  (twice),  Albany,  Wash- 
ington, Toronto,  Brantford,  St.  Joseph,  and 
now  Harrisburg. 

As  to  membership,  influence,  and  progress 
it  stands,  in  my  estimation,  higher  to-day 
than  ever.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  Harris- 
burg convention  in  some  ways  sounded  a 
loftier  note  than  ever  before,  and  yet  it  was 
felt  that  the  method  of  nominating  its  officers 
for  the  coming  year  was  defective.     To  re- 
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alize  this  is  much  easier  than  to  provide  a 
remedy. 

Realizing  that  one  suggestion  may  lead  to 
what  is  more  valuable,  allow  me  to  offer  the 
foundation  for  a  plan. 

Why  not  have  the  election  of  officers  the 
first  month  of  the  year?  State  and  provin- 
cial societies  generally  meet,  or  could  readi- 
ly meet,  during  the  last  months  of  the  year. 
If  they  did  not,  they  could  act  at  any  time 
during  the  year  if  they  so  desire.  Why  not 
allow  every  State  or  even  every  society  cov- 
ering a  larger  area,  which  afiiliates  with  the 
National,  to  nominate,  by  election  at  its  an- 
nual meeting,  in  no  local  spirit,  either  from 
among  its  own  members  or  outside  men  for 
the  various  offices  in  the  National?  Let  such 
nominations  go  before  the  electoi's  with  per- 
haps one  added  name  selected,  as  before,  be- 
ing the  one  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
nominations  as  large  as  before.  There  may 
be  a  clause  giving  this  privilege  only  to  the 
society  having  a  membership  not  to  be  less 
than  a  set  amount,  and.  of  course,  the  society 
would  have  to  be  in  affiliation  with  the  Na- 
tional. It  was  shown  by  Mr.  N.  E.  France, 
the  General  Manager,  that  there  was  very 
little  interest  taken  in  the  nominations  by  the 
members,  and  a  great  many  did  not  take 
part  in  the  election  of  officei's  because  those 
running  for  office  were  unknown  to  them. 
A  state  nomination,  while  not  always  a  guar- 
antee of  a  wise  selection,  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  so  than  when  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual; and  I  believe  that,  by  this  method, 
local  interest  and  local  pride  would  be  stim- 
ulated and  the  National  convention  would 
grow  in  membership  and  influence 

In  some  of  the  bieeders'  and  other  associ- 
ations there  has  been  a  clause  inserted  re- 
stricting the  membership  to  those  interested, 
so  that  they  could  not  afford  to  vote  for 
any  thing  which  might  be  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  industry  with  which  they 
were  allied.  While  we  know  of  men  of  good 
judgment  and  good  faith  keeping  but  few 
bees,  and  having  but  little  at  stake  in  the  in- 
dustry, who  would  be  and  have  been  good 
directors  along  general  lines,  we  want  men 
first  of  good  judgment,  th  n  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  industry  and  with  wide  expe- 
rience to  represent  us. 

This,  in  my  estimation,  should  be  the  fit- 
ness for  office  kept  in  view  rather  than  some 
of  the  distinctions  which  have  been  suggest- 
ed. 

Let,  with  the  nomination,  the  qualification 
be  named — say  John  Smith,  20  years  a  bee- 
keeper; has  100  colonies,  or  has  100  colonies 
of  bees  and  edits  Bee-keejjers'  Paradise,  etc. 
The  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  at 
the  Harrisburg  Convention  was  pursuing,  in 
my  estimation,  not  only  a  legitimate  but  a 
wise  policy  when  it  asked  that  every  Federal, 
State,  Dominion,  and  Provincial  government 
be  asked  to  get  into  shape  proper  machinery 
to  carry  on  apicultural  investigation  and  to 
bring  bees  and  honey  before  the  people. 

Pennsylvania  bee-keepers  realized  the  val- 
ue of  field  demonstrations  as  they  had  them 
last  summer  to  draw  attention  to  the  product 


of  the  bee;  and  in  the  no  distant  future  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  development  of  the 
valuable  asset  which  bee-keepers  have  in  the 
intei'esting  demonstrations  that  bee-keepers 
can  make  in  connection  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  bee  and  the  way  in  which  bees 
can  be  handled. 

Prof.  Phillips,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, gave  an  address  containing  many 
valuable  practical  points  for  bee-keepers  up- 
on the  production  and  care  of  extracted  hon- 
ey. Dr.  Phillips,  if  he  is  careful  to  confine 
himself  to  the  proper  work  of  his  department, 
especially  with  growing  experience,  added 
years,  and  proper  equipment,  should  be  able 
to  do  valuable  work  for  the  bee-keeping  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
ti'ies. 

President  Aspinwall  justly  said  in  his  ad- 
dress, "Bee-keeping  is  the  greatest  of  all 
agricultural  subjects  when  we  consider  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture  which  are  in- 
volved. When  we  consider  the  need  of 
knowing  the  life  history  of  the  bee,  its  work, 
the  methods  of  produtnng  wax.  a  bee-keeper 
should  be  a  botanist  and  an  entomologist." 
Father  Langstroth  said  that  bee-keeping  is 
the  most  beautiful  science  in  the  whole  rural 
economy. 

Let  the  actions  and  demands  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  be  in  harmony  with  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  such  a  calling. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


AVINDBREAKS. 

How  to  Make  Canvas  Shields  when  there 

are  No  Trees  or  Shrubbery  to  Shelter 

the  Apiary. 

BY   A.    J.    HALTER. 


When  the  forest  is  being  deprived  of  its 
foliage  it  behooves  the  bee-keeper  to  make 
final  preparations  for  wintering  bees,  espe- 
cially those  located  in  the  norihern  regions. 

A  great  many  bees  are  placed  in  cellars, 
and  some  in  trenches,  while  a  large  part  are 
left  on  their  summer  stands,  in  which  case 
windbreaks  are  of  great  value.  However, 
for  some  reason  these  windbreaks  are  great- 
ly neglected,  lumber  and  labor  at  times  be- 
ing quite  an  item. 

The  past  two  seasons  I  have  used  canvas, 
such  as  is  used  on  harvester  machinery  or 
straw-carriers,  and  find  it  quite  durable.  It 
is  from  4  to  5  ft.  in  width.  A  great  many 
binders  or  farm  machinery  are  yearly  sent 
out  on  trial,  and  are  returned,  slightly  used, 
to  their  respective  agencies.  The  canvas, 
however,  is  generally  replaced  before  the  ma- 
chine is  again  offered  for  sale.  This  canvas 
can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
by  giving  it  a  coat  of  oil  it  is  made  water- 
proof. 

When  the  bees  are  all  packed  for  winter, 
drive  a  few  fence-posts  and  tack  the  canvas 
against  the  posts  for  several  hours,  and  the 
work  is  done.  During  summer  remove  the 
canvas  and  roll  it  up  until  again  needed  for 
future  use. 
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Bees  wintered  in  cellars  by  all  means 
should  be  protected  by  windbreaks  when  set 
out  in  spring.  During  March  and  April,  bees 
that  fly  out  in  search  of  pollen  or  water  be- 
come chilled  by  the  cool  winds,  and  are  lost 
in  great  numbers  within  a  few  feet  of  their 
hives.  This  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
colonies,  causing  what  is  known  as  "spring 
dwindling."  When  windbreaks  are  provid- 
ed, bees  do  not  come  in  contact  with  these 
cool  currents  of  air  unless  they  venture  a 
certain  distance;  and  when  returning  home 
they  are  apt  to  arrive  more  safely  when  once 
within  the  boundary  limits  of  windbreaks. 

The  past  season  has  certainly  proven  the 
value  of  protection  against  wind  and  chilly 
weather. 

A  few  dollars  spent  in  this  direction  will 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  bees.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  preparations. 

Akron,  O.,  Nov.  11. 


QUEEN-REARTNG. 

Alley  Plan  for  Obtaininjs:  Cells  Preferred; 
Queens  Mated  from  Nuclei  over  Strong 
Colonies;  Advantages  of  Sectional  Hives 
for  this  System;  How  to  Requeen  with- 
out Having  them  Queenless  at  any  Mo- 
ment.   

BY  J.  E.  HAND. 

In  an  article  in  Gleanings  for  May  15  I 
made  the  statement  that  not  the  least  of  the 
influences  that  produce  swarming  is  an  aged 
queen,  and  that  requeening  the  entire  apiary 
prior  to  the  main  honey-flow  would  go  far 
toward  preventing  swarming.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  great  deal  of  my  swarming 
troubles  have  resulted  from  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  bees  to  supersede  their  queen. 
Since  the  article  above  referred  to  appeared 
in  print  I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  my  method  of  requeening  the 
entire  apiary  in  the  spring,  hence  this  article. 

As  soon  in  the  spring  as  our  colonies  are 
strong  enough  to  occupy  three  sections  of 
our  brood-chamber  we  will  begin  operations 
by  getting  our  cells  started  in  strong  colonies 
made  queenless  for  this  purpose.  I  will  not 
go  into  detail  to  describe  our  method  of  se- 
curing queen-cells.  Suflice  it  to  say  we  pre- 
fer the  Alley  plan,  believing  that,  as  a  rule, 
better  quee'ns  can  be  reared  by  this  plan  of 
getting  cells  started  than  where  the  larva  is 
transferred  with  a  spoon,  especially  by  the 
novice  in  queen-rearing;  for  I  ha^  e  noticed 
that,  whenever  a  larva  is  disturbed  and 
placed  in  a  bed  of  royal  jelly  in  a  prepared 
cell,  by  the  bungling  hand  of  the  novice,  the 
bees  will  invariably  lick  up  the  feed,  leaving 
the  transferred  larva  high  and  dry,  and  the 
future  queen  will  be  injured  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  her  fast  while  in  this  state. 

Having  secured  a  bunch  of  natural  queen- 
cells  built  over  larvaj  from  our  choicest  breed- 
er, the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  our  nu- 
clei for  the  hatching  and  mating  of  our 
queens;  so  we  will  go  to  each  colony  that  we 
wish  to  requeen,  and  remove  the  top  brood- 


section  containing  bees,  brood,  and  honey, 
being  careful  not  to  get  the  queen,  and  place 
over  the  top  of  the  next  lower  brood-section 
a  wire-cloth  screen,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
screen  we  will  place  a  queen-excluding  hon- 
ey-board having  a  slot  cut  out  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  rim  JX3  inches,  near  the  corner 
furthest  from  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  and 
on  this  honey-board  we  will  place  the  top 
brood-section.  The  slot  cut  in  the  rim  of  the 
honey- board  is  for  an  entrance  to  the  top 
brood-section,  which  is  to  be  used  for  a  nu- 
cleus. 

We  are  now  ready  to  insert  our  queen- 
cells.  This  is  done  by  enclosing  the  cell  in 
a  cell-protector  and  pushing  it  down  between 
the  combs  in  the  center  of  the  nucleus.  As 
soon  as  the  young  queen  hatches  out  and  be- 
gins to  lay  nicely  the  wire  cloth  is  removed 
and  the  bees  are  allowed  free  access  to  both 
queens  through  the  honey-board.  The  young 
queen  is  now  given  the  two  lower  brood-sec- 
tions, while  the  old  one  is  allowed  to  continue 
operations  in  the  top  one  until  time  to  put  on 
the  supers,  when  she  is  promptly  killed. 

By  this  method  good  queens  can  be  reared 
much  earlier  in  the  season  than  by  the  meth- 
ods in  common  use  with  the  full-depth  frame 
hives,  since  the  heat  arising  from  the  colony 
below  will  keep  the  nucleus  warm.  Since 
nearly  if  not  all  the  honey  will  usually  be  in 
the  top  brood-section  in  early  spring  it  will 
be  necessary  to  feed  the  colony  below  unless 
there  happens  to  be  a  honey-flow. 

When  we  used  the  honey-board  alone  be- 
tween the  hive  and  nucleus  a  good  many  of 
our  young  queens  would  all  at  once  be  miss- 
ing; but  since  we  combined  the  wire  cloth 
with  the  honey-board  we  have  had  no  fur- 
ther trouble  along  this  line.  By  this  method 
the  entire  apiary  can  be  requeened  without 
any  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  colonies 
treated,  and  no  expense  for  mating-nuclei  or 
other  traps. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 

[This  plan  of  requeening  so  as  not  to  in- 
terrupt egg-laying  in  a  colony  we  believe  to 
be  excellent.  But  we  think  our  correspon- 
dent overestimates  the  danger  done  to  a  lar- 
va after  it  has  been  transferred  to  an  arti- 
ficial cell  cup.  Of  course  it  is  possible  a 
bungling  manipulator  in  a  cold  atmosphere 
might  do  harm.  But  if  one  follows  carefully 
the  directions  that  are  given  no  bad  effect 
should  follow.— Ed.] 


NAIL-BOXES. 


BY  DR.    C.    C.    MILLEB. 


A  bee-keeper  is  likely  to  use  a  good  many 
nails,  and  a  good  many  kinds  of  them.  It 
makes  a  difference  what  he  keeps  them  in 
when  not  using  them  —  also  what  he  keeps 
them  in  when  using  them.  One  of  the  most 
inconvenient  ways  I  can  think  of  is  to  have 
them  tied  up  in  a  paper,  untying  the  paper 
and  picking  each  nail  out  of  the  paper  till  he 
has  used  all  he  wants,  and  then  tying  up  the 
paper   again,  putting  it  along  with  a  lot  of 
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other  papers  of  nails,  so  that  each  tirae  he 
wants  to  use  any  he  can  open  paper  after  pa- 
per till  he  tinds  what  he  wants. 

Instead  of  picking  each  nail  out  of  the  pa- 
per it's  an  improvement  to  take  a  mouthful 
at  a  time,  or  to  scatter  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time  on  the  bench,  or  put  them  on  a  plate; 
handier  to  pick  up  when  a  little  scattered; 
but  when  on  the  bench  they  have  a  way  of 
scattering  more  than  you  like,  and  a  plate 
has  a  way  of  landing  on  the  floor  upside 
down. 

Now  look  at  the  two  nail-boxes  in  the  pic- 
ture. I  got  the  idea  from  seeing,  at  a  tin- 
ner's, boxes  made  on  the  same  principle, 
only  made  of  tin.  I  hardly  think  I  need  tell 
bow  they  are  made.  The  picture  tells  that. 
But  it  may  be  no  harm  to  give  measurement 
of  parts,  although  one  can  make  boxes  larger 
or  .sirnllcr.     (^nn1pr  iivh  ^tnfT  i^  used,  nnd 


CONVENIENT   BOXES   FOR   HOLDING   NAILS. 

the  different  pieces  measure:  10^X4^;  41X4^; 
4|X3;  4|Xli;  and  each  side  is  8X4^,  cut  out 
as  you  see. 

Take  down  a  box  that  is  hanging  up;  lay 
it  on  its  back  and  give  it  a  few  shakes,  and 
you  have  the  nails  scattered  out  nicely  in  the 
shallow  part,  unless  the  box  is  too  full.  The 
box  hanging  up  is  too  full,  but  I  wanted  the 
nails  to  show  in  the  picture.  When  through 
using,  hang  the  box  up  on  its  nail  on  tne 
wall,  and  it's  there  without  any  danger  of 
tumbling  down  and  taking  up  the  least  pos- 
sible room. 

I  made  a  dozen  such  boxes,  hung  them  up 
on  the  wall  of  the  shop  in  two  rows,  one  row 
above  the  other,  each  box  marked  to  show 
the  kind  of  nail  in  it,  with  a  corresponding 
mark  at  its  nail  on  the  wall,  and  was  happy. 


Alack  and  alas!  my  happiness  didn't  contin- 
ue Some  one  took  a  box  from  the  shop  and 
didn't  return  it  to  its  place.  Then  some 
nails  of  the  wrong  size  were  thrown  into  the 
box  rather  than  throw  them  away.  Then 
another  box  was  similarly  maltreated,  and 
thus  it  went  till  the  boxes  were  scattered  to 
all  points  of  the  compass  with  all  sorts  of 
nails,  and  some  things  that  were  not  nails  in 
them. 

Moral:  Shoot  the  first  man  that  meddles 
with  your  nail-boxes. 

Marengo,  111. 


IS  PARTHENOGENESIS  A  MYTH? 


Some  of  our  readers  may  not  krow  what  the  Dickel 
theory  is,  so  that,  by  way  of  a  preface  to  what  here 
follows,  it  may  be  stated  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
thus:  Fertile  queens  only  lay  fertile  eggs.  The 
worker-bee  alone  determines  the  sex.  The  worker- 
bee  makes  the  sex  by  means  of  a  glandular  secretion 
which  is  supplied  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  larva,  and 
this  is  continued  till  the  latter  is  sealed  up.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  eggs  of  laying  workers  and  drone-laying 
queens  are  from  unfertile  eggs,  but  he  holds  drones 
from  these  are  lacking  the  procreative  powers. 

The  article  which  follows  is  a  translation  of  a  criti- 
cism of  Prof.  Kuckuck's  new  book  entitled  "  There  is 
No  Parthenogenesis,"  a  work  that  defends  the  Dickel 
theory.  This  criticism  of  the  book  appeared  in 
Bienenzeitung  (Leipsic).  It  is  evidently  the  work  of 
an  expert  on  the  subject.— W.  K.  M. 

With  zeal  worthy  of  acknowledgment 
Dickel  tries  to  obtain  support  from  the  sci- 
entific world  for  his  opinion  that  all  eggs  laid 
by  an  impi'egnated  queen  are  also  impregnat- 
ed, and  that  the  salivation  through  the  bee 
not  only  starts  life  in  the  impregnated  egg 
but  also  influences  the  sex;  which  means  that 
parthenogenesis,  in  the  sense  established 
through  investigation  by  von  Siebold,  is  un- 
tenable. The  Russian  physician,  M.  Kuc- 
kuck,  with  his  present  pamphlet,  wants  not 
only  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Dickel'sopin- 
ion,  but  wants  also  to  I'efute  fully  partheno- 
genesis. He  wants  to  prove  that  also  the 
drone  eggs  laid  by  bees  must  be  impregnat- 
ed, and  that  with  male  sperm  derived  from 
the  drone,  because  the  development  of  these 
drone-eggs  shows  all  the  characteristics  of 
impregnated  eggs.  Unfortunately  neither 
Dr.  Kuckuck  nor  F.  Dickel  furnishes  the 
proof  nor  even  the  slightest  intimation  how 
the  impregnation  of  these  eggs  is  or  could 
be  done. 

This  doctrine  at  present  is  only  an  analog- 
ical conclusion  from  generalized  laws  as 
observed  by  different  scholars  on  other  or- 
ganisms, and  it  is  up  to  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  these 
laws  to  be  applied  also  to  the  bee.  But  even 
if  any  such  possibility  must  be  considered  as 
out  of  the  question  for  other  (anatomical) 
reasons,  that  does  not  matter  to  the  two  au- 
thoi's;  they  simply  say,  "According  to  our 
opinion,  which  is  confirmed  by  results  from 
researches,  the  drone-egg  must  be  impreg- 
nated . ' ' 

This  is  the  weak  point  in  their  conclusion. 
The  direct  scientific  proof  of  how  the  male 
sperm  comes  into  the  bee-laid  egg.  whether 
through  impregnation  of  the  bee  by  the  drone 
or    through   impregnation    of  the  egg  with 
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sperm,  is  not  furnished  nor  is  any  attempt 
made  to  furnish  it.  All  these  details  con- 
densed form  the  following  by  no  means  sci- 
entifically confirmed  assertion: 

Drone-eggs  laid  by  bees  show  exactly  the 
development  which  has  been  universally  ac- 
cepted as  the  rule  with  impregnated  eggs  of 
other  organisms;  consequently  drone  eggs 
also  must  be  impregnated,  and  parthenogen- 
esis is  nonsense. 

This  is  a  similar  analogical  conclusion;  as, 
freezing  water  expands,  forming  crystals; 
crystallizing  honey  also  expands;  consequent- 
ly honey  must  be  water. 

We  want  to  state  right  here  that  Dr.  Kuc- 
kuck  opposes  a  perception  of  parthenogene- 
sis which  originally  could  not  have  been  ex- 
isting, because  every  supposition  for  such  a 
perception  is  missing.  Hitherto  under  "par- 
thenogenesis "  was  understood  the  origin  of 
animalcules  from  female  eggs  not  impreg- 
nated with  male  sperm. 

This  doctrine  he  believes  to  have  been  fully 
refuted  by  proving  what  nobody  denied; 
viz.,  that  every  egg,  even  from  an  unimpreg- 
nated  mother,  contains  some  remainder  of 
male-sperm  substance;  wherefore  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  of  unimpregnated  female 
eggs,  since  the  same,  accoi'ding  to  their  ori- 
gin, must  be  hermaphroditic.  We  bee-mas- 
ters have  the  same  idea  always  expressed  with 
a  sentence  perhaps  less  scientific  but  more 
intelligible  —  drones  have  no  fathers,  but 
grandfathers,  and  just  for  that  reason  we 
take  them  to  be  of  virgin  birth;  viz.,  par- 
thenogenetically  begotten. 

We  believe  that  Dr.  Kuckuck's  argument, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  pamphlet,  has  chang- 
ed nothing  of  this  fact,  as  he  himself  must 
confess  that  life  can  be  produced  even  through 
physic- chemical  processes  from  non-impreg- 
nated (i.  e.,  not  with  sperm-fertilized  eggs  of 
the  barnacle. 

Whether  from  this  artificial  impregnation 
perfect  or  imperfect  animalcules  originate  is 
of  no  importance  whatever  so  far  as  our  ques- 
tion is  concerned. 

That  development  commences  at  all— that 
cell-parting  begins — is  a  parthenogenetic  oc- 
currence. 

Dr.  Kuckuck's  demonstrations  finally  re- 
turn to  Wiesmann's  doctrine  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  germ-plasms,  and  offer  little 
new  to  men  well  acquainted  with  this  sub- 
ject. The  following  are  the  main  points  of 
our  question:  Every  female  egg  and  every 
male  sperm  is  hermaphroditic;  i.  e.,  consists 
originally  of  female  and  male  generating 
substance.  The  female  egg-cell  forms  in  her 
future  development  either  one  or  two  pole- 
bodies,  the  last  one  being  nothing  else  than 
the  originally  male  substance  If  the  egg- 
cell  forms  both  pole- bodies  before  the  im- 
pregation,  it  will  be  lost  without  artificial  in- 
fluence. Under  normal  conditions  the  egg- 
cell  will  be  impregnated  after  forming  the 
first  pole- body.  The  new  male  sperm  causes 
the  forming  of  the  second  pole-body;  i.  e.,  it 
expels  the  old  male  germ,  bvit  also  egg-cells 
exist  which  do  not  expel  the  second  pole- 
body,  which  also  do  not  receive  any  sperm, 


but  which  notwithstanding  are  developing. 
These  eggs  have  retained  the  old  male 
germ,  and  are,  consequently,  if  we  may  say 
so,  old  impregnated,  and  usually  develup  in- 
to females.  (Kuckuck  declares  that  such 
eggs  are  only  erroneously  named  "parthen- 
ogenetic") Evidently  he  is  referring  to  an 
absolutely  different  conception  of  partheno- 
genesis. First  he  constructs  a  new  concep- 
tion of  parthenogenesis  only  to  refute  it  aft- 
erward. 

'Ihe  female  substance  is  always  charged 
negative-electric,  the  male  substance  positive- 
electric;  thus  causing  the  attraction  of  both 
(the  mutual  searching  and  finding  by  egg 
and  sperm). 

The  stronger  electric  energy  decides  the 
development  of  the  sex;  i.  e.,  so  far  as  bee- 
eggs  are  concerned.  If  the  sperm  is  more 
strongly  charged  than  the  egg,  a  drone  will 
originate,  and,  in  inverted  order,  a  bee  or 
queen  will  be  developed. 

Now,  from  these  facts  should  be  concluded 
that  drones  by  drone-mothers  must  originate 
from  sperm-impregnated  eggs,  otherwise  not 
drones  but  females  would  be  developed. 
But  simultaneously  this  would  be  a  direct 
refutation  of  Dickel's  doctrine  that  the  male 
germ-substance  is  the  bearer  of  the  female 
sex-tendency,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  present  pamphlet. 
Does  Dickel  now  disown  this,  his  previous 
pet  idea? 

Sentences  26  and  27  on  page  34  of  the  book 
contain  a  sharp  refutation  but  not  a  proof  of 
the  original  Dickel  doctrine. 

Dr.  Kuckuck,  in  the  second  part  of  this 
book,  treats  Professor  von  Siebold  and  Dr. 
Petrunkewitsch  very  harshly. 

We  admit  there  is  many  a  thing  to  say 
against  the  research  methods  and  results;  but 
against  Dr.  Kuckuck-Dickel's  observations 
it  must  be  objected  that  they  lack  impartial- 
ity. 

Note  only  this:  "The  dogma  of  partheno- 
genesis in  its  entire  extent  is  based  only 
and  alone  on  illusions  of  two  investigators  " 

When  Professor  von  Siebold,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  defective  method,  could  not  ob- 
tain any  results,  and  when  Dr.  Petrunke- 
witsch, in  consequence  of  the  wrong  appli- 
cation of  a  better  research-method,  arrived 
at  false  deductions,  these  are  human  errors 
to  which  certainly  Dickel  and  Dr.  Kuckuck 
are  also  subject.  Should  not  Dickel  and  Dr. 
Kuckuck  perhaps  also  have  every  reason  to 
ask  themselves  how  their  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  law  (page  43) 
stands  to  reason:  The  negative  (female)  at- 
tracts always  the  positive  (male);  the  posi- 
tive repulses  the  positive;  the  negative  re- 
pulses the  negative,"  considering  that  the  fe- 
male queen  and  the  female  brood- bees  attract 
themselves  strongly,  whereas,  charged  with 
identical  electric  energy,  they  should  repulse 
each  other?  Right  here  this  "eternal,  the 
whole  organic  governing  law  "  fails  to  pieces, 
and  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  conclu- 
sive force  of  the  whole  book  which  is  almost 
exclusively  based  on  this  law. 

Not  being  experts  we  can  not  discuss  the 
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microscopic-technical  questions;  but  we  hope 
that  acknowledged  authoi-ities,  such  as  the 
renowned  cell-investigators  Professor  Th. 
Boveri  and  O.  Hertwig,  will  not  withold 
their  opinion. 

In  the  third  part  Dr.  Kuckuck  tries  to 
prove  directly  the  "being  impregnated"  of 
the  drone  eggs.  Our  layman's  understand- 
ing judges  this  part  to  be  the  weakest,  the 
conclusive  force  of  the  same  being  absolute- 
ly null.  Dr.  KuckucK  has  only  ascertained 
that,  in  the  state  of  progressed  development 
{Blasiidastadium)  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  of 
the  embryo  of  the  bee,  the  queen-drone  and 
the  drone  are  equal  in  size,  consequently  al- 
so equal  in  number  of  chromosomen,  and 
that  this,  according  to  Professor  Boveri's  doc- 
trine, furnishes  the  best  proof  for  the  equali- 
ty and  the  being  impregnated  with  sperm  of 
the  three  kinds  of  egffs. 

This  singular  assertion  suppresses,  how- 
ever, that  under  "  being  impregnated  "  could 
be  understood  either  old  impregnation  (i.  e., 
parthenogenesis  as  hitherto  conceived),  or 
new  impregnation  ( impregnation  of  the  queen 
by  a  drone,  and,  consequently,  impregnation 
of  the  eggs  with  sperm). 

By  no  means  has  this  research  ascertained 
what  really  must  be  expected  in  case  it  should 
be  pi'oved  that  parthenogenesis  does  not  ex- 
ist; to  wit,  that  the  drone-eggs  are  without 
exception  new  impregnated;  that  means  with 
the  sperm  from  a  drone-impregnated  queen 
or  from  a  bee;  because  nobudy  has  ever  seri- 
ously claimed  that  every  drone  egg  also  con- 
tains male  substance  from  the  grandfather 
( old  impregnation),  even  if  it  were  not  known, 
that  the  last  remainder  of  it  in  the  female 
egg  cell  is  either  expelled  in  the  second  pole- 
body  or,  when  not  expelled — can  result  in 
parthenogenetic  development  of  the  egg,  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  the 
only  news  which  we  can  find  in  this  book; 
but  the  news  itself  is  only  an  heirloom  from 
Weissmann's  germ-plasma  theory,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  not  generally  accepted. 

The  forming  of  two  pole- bodies  by  the 
drone  egg  has  not  been  personally  observ- 
ed or  above  all  doubt  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Kuckuck  himself,  but  he  bases  this  assump- 
tion on  firm  assertions  by  Dr.  Petrunkewitsch, 
whom  he  so  thoroughly  refuted,  as  well  as 
on  assertions  by  Dr.  F.  Blochmann.  But  he 
himself  has  pointed  out  how  uncertain  and 
diflicult  egg-researches  are,  and  how  easy 
wrong-seeing,  and,  still  easier,  wrong  con- 
clusions occur.* 

Therefore,  when  Dr.  Kuckuck,  notwith- 
standing the  great  uncertainty  of  such  re- 
search methods,  from  the  equal  size  of  the 
cell-nucleus  of  the  bees'  blastoderm  cells  con- 
cludes the  reception  of  sperm  by  all,  even 

*By  the  way,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical 
bee-observer  we  should  like  to  propose  the  following- 
question,  which  evidently  did  not  occur  to  Dr.  Kuc- 
kuc  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  bee-life  but  which 
Dickel.  the  bee  expert,  could  have  considered  very 
well:  Why  is  it  that  a  drone-brooding  bee-stock  does 
not  resort  to  its  last  resource  to  change  to  a /lueen  a 
drone-egg  which,  according  to  Dr  Kuckuck,  is  homo- 
geneous to  any  bee-egg?  Why  do  they  perish,  when 
they  can  save  themselves  by  the  simple  and  certain 
Kuckuck-Dickel'  method? 


by  bee-laid  drone-eggs,  this  conclusion  is 
without  force  inasmuch  as  the  proof  is  not 
furnished  how  the  sperm  came  in  contact 
with  the  drone-egg,  which  is  maturing  in 
the  bee. 

The  discussion  of  this  most  important 
question  certainly  should  have  been  taken  in 
consideration;  and  since  this  has  not  been 
done,  really  the  entire  demonstration  lacks 
proof;  because,  if  the  drone-egg  expels  only 
one  pole-body,  the  development  can  proceed 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  either  through 
old  impregnation  or  through  new  impregna- 
tion (page  31,  sentence  10);  in  other  words, 
the  result  of  this  research  is  null. 

Every  thing  remains  unchanged,  and  only 
Dickel's  own  principle  of  the  forming  of  the 
sex,  according  to  which  the  female  egg  should 
be  the  bearer  of  male  qualities,  and  the  sperm 
the  bearer  of  fema'e  qualities,  has  been  thor- 
oughly refuted  by  Dickel- Kuckuck. 

Finally,  we  want  to  emphasize  that  Dr. 
Kuckuck  finished  thoroughly  the  doctrine  of 
the  "arbitrary"  sex  determination,  because, 
according  to  him,  the  sex-tendency  is  influ- 
enced through  the  greater  or  less  electric 
charge  of  the  female  or  male  nucleus-sub- 
stance, and  nobody  can  consider  electricity 
to  be  an  intellectual  power  which  arbitrarily 
determines  the  sex  of  the  bee-eggs  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  stock. 

The  electi'ic  charge  is  probably  only  the 
consequence  of  chemic-physiological  causes; 
and  here  we  arrive  at  the  much  disputed, 
because  so  little  understood,  question  of  the 
food-juice  doctrine. 

Who  would  have  expected  this?  Every 
thing  brought  forward,  which  shows  conclu- 
sive force,  only  confirms  our  own  ideas  re- 
garding the  organism  of  the  bee;  yet  these 
ideas,  according  to  certain  judgments,  can 
not  be  taken  seriously. 

For  this  support  we  are  obliged  to  Kuc- 
kuck-Dickel. 


WINTERING. 


How  do  Bees  Pass  that  State  of  Inactivity, 
or  Rest,  during  Winter,  Described  by 
Dr.  Dzierzon  in  Allgeni.  Zeitiing  fur 
Bienenzucht  ? 

BY  F.  GREINEK. 


Honey-bees,  like  other  creatures,  have  their 
time  of  activity  and  inactivity.  They  rest 
when  vegetation  comes  to  a  standstill,  when 
no  more  blossoms  are  found,  the  pollenizing 
of  which  is  their  principal  mission.  A  few 
cleansing  flights  excepted,  bees  remain  quiet, 
although  the  weather  may  seem  warm. 
When  cold  weather  comes  they  behave  much 
like  other  creatures.  They  pull  in  their  ex- 
tremities in  order  to  expose  as  little  of  their 
body  as  possible,  so  that  Init  little  warmth 
may  be  lost  When  it  becomes  extremely 
cold,  the  bees  not  only  occupy  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  combs,  but  also  fill  up  the  cells, 
which  is  so  natural  that  hardly  a  word  need 
be  said  to  aflirm  this.  It  would  not  be  a 
compact  cluster  if  only  the  half-inch  spaces 
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were  filled  with  bees  and  the  inch-thick 
combs  stood  empty.  A  cluster  thus  divided 
by  spaces  would  freeze  in  a  little  while  dur- 
ing extreme  cold.  As  simple  and  as  easy  as 
it  is  to  find  out  this  matter,  there  are  still 
some  who  do  not  hesitate  to  contradict,  un- 
reasonable as  it  seems,  these  facts.  They 
even  assert  that,  at  the  last  moment  before 
death  occurs,  they  will  crawl  into  the  cells, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  all  animals,  when 
dying  from  cold  or  starvation,  remain  in  the 
position  they  last  occupied.  As  the  combs 
would  give  room  for  twice  as  many  bees  as 
the  space  contains,  these  spaces  would  have 
to  be  entirely  empty  of  bees  if  they  had 
crawled  into  cells  at  the  last  moment.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  one  examines  a  starved 
and  chilled  colony,  not  only  will  the  cells  be 
found  full  of  bees  but  also  the  spaces  between 
the  combs  to  the  extent  of  the  cluster.  This 
is  an  unmistakable  proof  that  the  bees  must 
have  taken  their  position  in  the  combs  and 
in  the  spaces  when  all  were  in  full  possession 
of  strength.  I  am  not  assuming  any  thing, 
but  I  have  time  and  again  taken  colonies 
apart  during  cold  weather  and  found  them 
just  in  this  condition.  One  may  then  plain- 
ly see  that  there  are  more  bees  in  the  cells 
than  there  are  in  the  spaces. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  this  behavior 
of  our  bees  during  cold  weather.  The  rea- 
son why  late-fed  bees  (with  liquid  food)  usu- 
ally winter  poorly  is,  therefore,  apparent.  If 
the  late-fed  syrup  is  not  consumed  before 
winter  comes,  the  bees  have  a  cold  seat,  for 
they  can  not  crawl  into  the  cells  as  they 
would  if  that  honey  were  not  there.  The 
same  is  true  when  there  is  an  excess  of  pollen 
stored  in  the  brood-nest  as  is  often  the  case 
with  such  colonies  that  have  been  queenless 
long. 

An  American  (Heddon)  advanced  the  idea 
that  pollen  is  the  cause  of  diarrhea  in  bees. 
This  must  be  a  mistake,  for  bee-bread  is 
strengthening  in  itself.  Not  the  eating  of 
pollen  may  have  caused  the  propounder  of 
this  theory  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  but 
the  position  that  the  pollen  was  in,  causing 
a  cold  seat  and  thus  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  bees. 

It  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  try  to  winter 
a  colony  with  pollen  in  the  brood-nest.  The 
combs  must  be  empty.  If  necessary  they 
must  be  removed. 

The  next  question  is,  "In  what  manner 
shall  we  feed  the  bees  in  mid-winter?"  When 
no  more  open  unsealed  honey  is  at  hand  in- 
side of  the  cluster  the  bees  provide  themselves 
with  honey  according  to  the  temperature, 
either  by  bringing  it  from  distant  combs, 
particularly  from  the  lower  edges  of  combs, 
or  when  too  cold  for  that  from  the  sealed 
honey-cells  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cluster. 
Some  have  an  idea  that  there  is  a  gradual 
working-up  of  the  bees— a  sort  of  rotary 
movement;  but  I  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  food  is  passed  down  by  the  bees  that  are 
at  the  honey,  to  the  hungry  sistei's.  The 
question  might  be  asked,  "How much  honey 
may  a  bee  take  at  a  time?"  Probably  only 
very  little,  for  its  body  is  always  slender  and 


short  unless  its  contains  an  undue  amount 
of  fecal  matter;  and  when  this  is  the  case  it 
can  not  possibly  take  a  very  large  amount  of 
honey.     There  is  not  room. 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


IMBEDDING  WIRES  IN  FOUNDATION. 

Waxing    the    Wires    with   a  Brush    and 
Spoon  Combined. 

BY  E.  F.  ATWATER. 


When  full  sheets  of  foundation  are  used  in 
wired  frames  it  is  always  desirable  to  put  the 
frames  in  use  soon  after  the  imbedding  is 
done,  or  the  wires  are  likely  to  cleave  away 
from  the  sheet  of  foundation,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially likely  to  occur  when  such  frames  of 
foundation  are  hauled  to  outyards. 

As  the  spur  wire-imbedder  comes  so  near 
to  cutting  the  sheet  of  foundation  in  two,  we 
have,  in  the  past,  found  it  better  to  use  the 
old  Easterday  rocker  wire-imbedder  to  avoid 
occasional  trouble  from  the  sheets  breaking 
or  pulling  apart  where  the  imbedding  had 
been  done. 

Now  we  find  it  safe  to  use  the  spur  imbed- 
der,  and  the  sheet  of  foundation  will  never 
pull  apart  at  the  wires.  It  is  now  our  prac- 
tice to  wax  the  wires  in  place  after  imbed- 
ding them  into  the  sheet  of  foundation.     This 


insures  that  they  will  stay  imbedded,  wheth- 
er used  this  year  or  next;  aids  in  preventing 
sagging  along  the  wires,  making  that  line 
(usually  the  weakest)  the  strongest  place  on 
the  sheet  of  foundation.  Frames  with  sheets 
of  foundation  so  prepared  are  especially  good 
for  hauling  to  outyards  and  over  bad  roads. 

Our  older  methods  of  waxing  the  wires  in 
place  were  faulty.  With  a  brush  the  brush 
would  not  carry  enough  wax;  with  a  sharp- 
nosed  tin  spoon  with  a  small  notch  in  the  end 
it  was  difficult  to  follow  the  wire  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  flow  of  wax.  During  the  spring  of 
1906,  Mr.  H.  E.  Crowther  and  myself  origi- 
nated the  plan  of  combining  the  spoon  and 
brush,  as  illustrated  herewith. 

The  sheet  of  foundation,  with  wires  imbed- 
ded, should  be  supported  on  a  slant,  then 
with  the  combined  spoon  and  brush  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  wax  the  wires  in  place;  easy 
to  follow  the  wires;  easy  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  wax,  and  the  spoon  easily  carries  enough 
wax  to   finish   one   or   more  wires  without 
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stopping  to  dip  again.  Don't  imagine  that 
an  exceedingly  light  coating  of  wax  is  re- 
quired, neither  should  it  be  used  lavishly. 

This  little  tool  is  easily  made,  and  should 
be  on  the  list  of  supplies.  Perhaps  the  brush 
can  be  combined  with  the  Van  Deusen  wax- 
tube,  though  we  prefer  the  pointed  spoon  as 
shown. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  complete  spoon  and  brush 
combined,  i-eady  for  use.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
parts— the  brush  and  the  spoon. 

The  spoon  without  the  brush  is  the  sim- 
plest tool  to  use  when  we  want  to  attach  ei- 
ther starters  or  full  sheets  of  foundation  to 
plain  top-bars.  It  is  the  "Onderdonk  spoon," 
ns    (1(  j-c  i'(<l    in    (lie  Arviri'^nu   Tire  Jn-z/rval 


THOMAS   C.    CRA.GUN,    OF   UTAH,    AND   THE   SWARM   HE   CAPTURED. 

This  shows  only  a  corner  of  an  apiary  of  146  colonies  which  is  surrounded  by 
dwellinghouses.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  none  of  the  neighbors  have  ever 
been  stung. 

years  ago.  It  is  also  perhaps  the  best  tool  to 
use  when  we  fill  sections  with  foundation 
fastened  on  three  or  four  sides — a  plan  that  I 
discarded  after  years  of  trial  and  experi- 
ment. 
Meridian,  Idaho. 


A   UTAH   APIARY   SURROUNDED 
DWELLINGHOUSES. 


BY 


An  Extensive  Producer  who  Manages  his 

Bees  in  Such  a  Way  that  No 

One  is  Stuns:. 


BY  T.  C.   CRAGUN. 


My  apiary  of  146  colonies,  a  part  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  located  in 
Smithfield.     I  have  kept  bees  on  this  ground 


(8X20  rods)  for  25  years  with  families  living 
on  three  sides,  and  one  side,  eight  rods, 
fronting  the  road,  and  one  man's  barn  less 
than  four  I'ods  from  where  I  stand,  and 
never  yet  has  there  been  any  complaint 
about  the  bees,  and  no  person  or  animal  has 
ever  had  a  sting  from  a  bee. 

I  produce  several  tons  of  comb  honey  eve- 
ry season,  of  a  good  quality,  and  which  finds 
a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  I  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  comb  honey.  Many  times  it  has 
been  placed  on  exhibition  at  our  State  fairs, 
and  in  every  case  it  was  awarded  the  first 
prize.  I  also  produced  the  125  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  that  Utah  had  on  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis. 

WHY   MY   BEES    DO   NOT 
MOLEST  NEAR  NEIGH- 
BORS. 

I  have  handled  bees 
most  of  my  life,  and 
never  had  them  get  an- 
gry and  attack  people 
or  animals  that  come 
near  or  pass  by.  1  nev- 
er work  with  them  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  In 
every  case  I  put  on  su- 
pers in  the  evening.  I 
use  the  Porter  bee-es- 
cape; and  when  a  super 
is  full  and  another  is  to 
be  put  on  I  place  a  bee- 
escape  on  an  empty  su- 
per, remove  the  full 
one,  put  on  an  empty 
one,  then  put  back  the 
full  one  on  top  of  the 
bee  -  escape,  and  bees 
will  pass  down  through 
the  bee-escape  into  the 
empty  super,  and  go 
right  to  work,  and  no 
time  lost. 

Right  here  let  me 
make  one  suggestion 
to  beginners.  As  a  rule 
their  yards  number 
from  one  to  six  colo- 
nies; and  when  their 
honey  is  to  be  taken 
away  it  is  done  in  such  a  way,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  that  bees  get  fighting  mad 
and  remain  so  for  days;  and  any  person  or 
animal  that  comes  within  reach  they  attack; 
and  in  some  cases  we  read  of  horses  being 
stung  to  death,  and  on  inquiry  we  find  in 
every  case  it  is  done  by  such  l)ees  or  yards 
as  I  describe.  I  believe  if  we  study  the  bees 
well,  and  handle  them  carefully,  it  would 
save  us  time,  save  bees  and  honey,  and  avert 
lots  of  stings. 
Smithdeld,  Utah. 

[We  wish  particularly  to  indorse  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Cragun  on  how  to  prevent 
bees  from  making  trouble  to  neighbors.  If 
more  bee-keepers  practiced  what  he  pi'eaches 
here  we  should  hear  less  about  bees  and 
neighbors. 
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Mr.  Cragun  writes  further  that  he  has  con- 
sidered giving  a  demonstration  with  bees  at 
the  next  State  fair  in  Utah.  Our  experience 
shows  that  this  plan  pr«jves  to  be  a  great  at- 
traction at  any  fair,  and  is,  therefore,  a  good 
advertisement.  Many  will  buy  more  honey 
if  the  general  subject  of  bees  is  clearly  brought 
to  their  attention. — Ed.] 


INTRODUCING  QUEENS. 
A  Modification  of  the  Alexander  Method. 

BY   CLARENCE   A.    HALL. 


I  think  the  plan  of  introducing  one  or 
more  queens  in  a  colony  of  bees,  as  given  by 
E.  W.  Alexander,  Sept.  1,  is  a  great  advance 
in  bee-keeping.  I  shall  never  try  again  to 
introduce  a  queen  by  the  directions  that  are 
tacked  on  the  queen-cages.  When  Glean- 
ings for  Sept.  1  came  to  hand,  I  received  at 
the  same  time  two  queens.  After  reading 
the  article  by  Mr.  Alexander  I  determined 
to  introduce  my  two  queens  by  his  plan. 

Mr.  Alexander  says,  "It  will  not  do  to 
omit  any  part."  Now,  when  we  only  re- 
queen  in  this  way  I  claim  we  can  make  some 
changes,  for  I  did,  and  yet  the  plan  worked 
like  a  charm;  and  this  is  the  part  of  the  plan 
I  violated:  I  left  all  combs  of  honey  and 
brood  in  the  hive,  took  nothing  away  but 
the  old  queen  and  the  bees  in  the  introduc- 
ing-box.  I  then,  of  course,  could  not  set  the 
introducing-box  with  its  bees  and  queen  in 
the  hive,  so  they  were  just  run  in  at  the  en- 
trance. This  act  was  timed  to  come  after 
dark,  because  of  robbers;  for  the  same  rea- 
son a  bee-tent  was  used  when  hunting  for 
the  old  queen.  Two  colonies  were  requeen- 
ed  in  this  way.  They  are  the  crossest  hybrids 
I  ever  saw. 

It  is  the  best  plan  I  ever  used,  for  we  can 
requeen  at  any  time  of  the  year  without  fear 
of  weakening  our  colonies,  because  the  bees 
are  queenless  only  a  few  hours  at  most,  and 
they  work  like  new  swarms  the  next  day. 

Covert,  Kan. 

[Upon  receiving  the  above  letter  we  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Alexander  for  any  comment  he 
might  wish  to  make.  His  reply  follows. — 
Ed.  J 

In  connection  with  the  success  Mr.  Hall 
has  had  in  introducing  queens  as  he  de- 
scribes in  the  above,  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation from  me  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Yes,  it  saves  some  time  and  labor  to  let  the 
combs  and  brood  remain  in  the  hive  and 
simply  allow  the  queen  or  queens  with  the 
bees  from  the  introducing-box  to  run  in  at 
the  entrance;  but  with  us  it  was  not  always 
a  success.  When  we  practiced  that  way  we 
lost  about  a  tenth  of  the  queens.  That  was 
why,  one  year  ago,  I  wanted  to  test  the  in- 
troducing of  a  plurality  of  strange  queens  to 
a  colony  another  season  before  making  our 
method  public.  When  we  have  a  surplus  of 
ordinary  queens  we  take  our  chances  and 
leave  the  brood  in  the  hive,  and  let  two  or 
more  queens  run  in  at  the  entrance  with  the 


bees  from  the  box;  but  with  valuable  queens 
I  should  much  rather  remove  the  brood  as 
recommended  in  Gleanings  for  Sept.  1.  In 
that  way  we  have  never  lost  a  queen;  and  if 
I  had  one  that  had  cost  me  $1U0  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  introduce  her  as  I  there  advised. 
There  certainly  is  a  great  difference  whether 
we  attempt  to  introduce  a  strange  queen  to 
bees  that  have  gorged  themselves  with  hon- 
ey, or  whether  they  are  somewhat  hungry; 
therefore  when  introducing  as  friend  Hall 
did  I  think  it  will  be  much  better  to  give  the 
colony  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  and  jar  the  hive 
somewhat  so  the  bees  will  fill  themselves 
with  honey  before  letting  them  and  the 
queen  or  queens  run  in  from  the  introduc- 
ing-box. We  found  this  to  be  much  the 
safest  way  when  the  brood  had  been  left  in 
the  hive.  Although  it  is  now  late  in  the  sea- 
son I  frequently  receive  letters  speaking  of 
introducing  a  plurality  of  queens  with  mark- 
ed success,  as  recommended  in  the  Sept. 
1st  issue. 

The  main  and  most  vital  part  of  this  meth- 
od seems  to  be  in  introducing  the  strange 
queen  to  about  a  quart  of  bees  that  are  well 
filled  with  honey  after  they  have  been  taken 
from  their  parent  colony  a  few  hours,  and 
keeping  them  a  few  hours  longer  with  the 
queen  you  wish  to  give  to  the  colony.  This 
gives  the  queen  the  odor  of  the  colony,  and 
the  bees  don't  seem  to  realize  but  that  it  is 
their  mother  queen.  All  the  rest  is  but  sec- 
ondary to  this  main  part. 

E.  W.  Alexander. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14. 


PLURALITY  OP  QUEENS. 


Another  Plan  for  Introduoin^  Two  or  3Iore 
Queens  to  a  Colony. 


BY    "CRUADH." 


Ever  since  Mr.  Alexander's  article,  p.  478, 
I  have  watched  your  columns  carefully  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  his  promised  subse- 
quent article.  Others,  too,  at  your  request, 
have  given  their  experiences,  but,  like  Mr. 
Alexander,  all  have  refrained  from  detailing 
their  methods.  The  writer  far  from  wishes 
to  "tread  on  the  tail  of  Mr.  A.'s  coat,"  as 
they  say  in  Ireland;  but  as  the  season  is  ad- 
vanced I  am  to-day  giving  a  method  —  the 
best  of  the  many  possible  ways  by  which  this 
object  may  be  attained,  so  that  it  may  be 
tested  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees. 

We  are  daily  using  this  "Cruadh"  (so 
called^  method  of  introducing,  which  is  an 
infallible  means  of  introducing  any  queen  to 
any  colony,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  which 
not  only  embodies  all  Mr.  Alexander  claims, 
but  more  also,  for  the  introductions,  even  in 
plurality,  never  fail.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  removing  the  old  queen;  the  work  of  the 
colony  is  in  no  way  impeded,  and  the  new 
queen  or  queens  will  be  laying  in  just  about 
the  18  hours  mentioned.  The  whole  is  so 
painfully  simple  that  no  one  could  make  it 
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fail — indeed,  one  feels  almost  ashamed,  and 
inclined  to  apologize  for  its  simplicity. 

Get  an  empty  ordinary  full-depth  top-sto- 
ry and  bore  a  |  or  f  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  lower  front  to  serve  as  an  entrance.  Get 
out  two  wooden  division- boards  J  in.  deeper 
than  your  ordinary  brood-frame,  and  cut  to 
length  to  slip  into  the  top  story,  and  yet  not 
allow  room  for  a  bee  to  pass  around  the 
ends.  Cut  a  piece  of  wire-screen  cloth  the 
same  length  as  the  division-boards  by,  say, 
3^  or  4  in.  wide,  and  tack  it  on  to  the  lower 
edges  of  the  two  boards,  thus  forming  a  spe- 
cies of  cage. 

Put  a  laying  queen  into  a  transfer-cage  in 
your  pocket,  and  take  with  you  a  small 
common  wire  introducing-cage,  say  2  inches 
square,  with  one  side  open  to  press  on  to  a 
comb.  Go  to  any  colony  working  in  a  full- 
depth  top-story  for  extracted  honey.  Take 
off  this  top  story,  set  it  aside,  and  substitute 
the  prepared  one,  with  cage  fitted,  which 
you  brought.  Transfer  to  the  latter  as  many 
of  the  extracting-combs,  bees  and  all,  as  it 
will  hold,  leaving  the  cage  empty,  of  course; 
then  select  one  comb  of  just-hatching  bees, 
and  place  it,  bees  and  all,  in  the  cage,  to- 
gether with  another  comb,  either  empty  or 
full  of  honey  or  hatching  brood.  Let  your 
new  queen  on  to  this,  and  cover  her  with  the 
small  cage  (over  food),  pressing  well  into  the 
comb,  and  then  put  the  frame,  etc.,  into  the 
cage.  Cover  the  division-board  cage,  con- 
taining these  two  frames,  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  so  as  to  prevent  other  bees  from  get- 
ting in;  but  leave  the  hole  in  front  open  so 
that  the  old  bees  can  get  out.  Close  the  low- 
er hive  and  put  on  the  prepared  top  story 
and  cover.  The  first  thing  next  morning, 
let  out  the  queen.  See  that  she  is  received. 
In  doing  so,  do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hur- 
ry about  replacing  the  cloth,  for  your  object 
is  to  get  rid  of  any  flying  bees  that  may  still 
remain.  Close  the  hive  again.  In  another 
six  hours  or  so  she  will  be  laying,  and,  if  so, 
remove  the  top  story,  hunt  the  old  queen, 
pick  up  the  new  queen,  and  place  her  on  the 
same  frame,  watching  the  result  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  when  the  frame  with  the  two 
queens  may  be  put  down  below.  Your  cage 
in  the  top  story  is  now  ready  to  take  anoth- 
er queen,  to  be  let  out  twelve  hours  later, 
and  so  on. 

In  the  whole  business  there  is  but  one 
donH;  and  that  is,  do7i't  put  the  new  queen 
down  below  until  she  is  laying,  and  then  you 
need  have  no  fears.  Also,  instead  of  re- 
placing the  two  queens  on  the  one  frame  we 
would  put  one  on  each  of  the  outside  cornbs, 
thus  being  as  far  apart  as  possible  when  first 
put  down  among  the  bees.  Of  course,  try 
them  together,  as  first  suggested. 

I  can  and  do  considerably  shorten  the 
time  and  details  required  for  introduction, 
but  have  given  here  the  whole  modus  oper- 
andi so  there  may  be  no  accident  with  a  test 
case.  Once  your  queen  has  the  colony  odor, 
and  is  laying,  she  will  always  be  received 
instantaneously.  Unfortunately,  this  is  real- 
ly nucleus-forming  on  a  temporary  scale, 
and    also   requires  a   little   furniture.     This 


latter,  however,  is  not  useless;  indeed,  these 
division-board  cages  are  just  about  the  most 
useful  articles  we  have  in  our  yards,  where 
they  are  in  constant  requirement  for  many 
other  purposes.  Four  or  more  queens  may 
be  put  down  at  once  by  tacking  screen  cloth 
right  over  the  bottom  of  a  top  story,  divid- 
ing with  division-boards,  and  holes  for  the 
required  number,  and  going  ahead  as  be- 
fore. As  previously  mentioned,  if  you  mate 
from  top  stories,  as  you  should  do,  no  intro- 
duction is  necessary.  In  requeening  by  this 
method  your  new  queen  is  laying  before  the 
old  one  is  removed,  so  no  time  is  lost.  One 
caution:  Be  sure  your  division- board  cage  is 
bee-tight  all  over— sides,  top,  and  bottom. 
Ballyvarra,  Ireland,  Aug.  5. 


THE  PLURAL-QUEEN  SYSTEM. 

More  Honey  than  from  tlie  One-queen  Sys- 
tem. 


BY  JOHN  SHERROD. 


When  I  saw  Mr.  Alexander's  article  last 
spring  on  the  subject  of  a  plurality  of  queens 
in  one  hive  I  was  very  anxious  to  know  how 
it  was  done;  so  I  went  at  the  problem  myself, 
and  succeeded  in  putting  two  queens  in  each 
of  ten  colonies.  I  got  them  in  about  June 
15.  There  was  no  honey-flow  here  until 
about  July  15.  Five  of  the  two-queen  colo- 
nies are  in  ten-frame  hives  and  five  in  eight- 
frame  sectional  hives,  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand.  Queen-exclud- 
ers are  between  the  two  sections  of  the  latter. 

In  getting  two  queens  in  the  ten-frame 
hives  I  follow  this  method:  When  a  swarm 
comes  out  I  put  the  frames  and  bees  left  in  a 
hive,  five  combs  on  each  side  of  a  division- 
board.  Entrances  are  made  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  hive. 

As  soon  as  there  is  a  laying-queen  from 
the  queen-cells  on  each  side,  1  take  out  the 
division-board  and  substitute  one  made  of 
queen-excluding  zinc.  When  the  colony  be- 
comes strong  I  put  on  a  ten-frame  hive  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation. 

Each  colony  commences  to  work  on  the 
outside  frames,  and  gradually  works  to  the 
center,  when,  1  suppose,  they  make  friends, 
as  I  put  on  supers  after  that,  and  they  com- 
mence in  the  center,  as  all  colonies  do.  They 
make  more  honey  than  one-queen  colonies 
with  the  same  showing. 

Now,  those  queens  could  get  together,  if 
they  wished,  before  I  put  on  supers.  One 
did  get  around  the  division-board,  and  both 
queens  were  on  one  side.  The  bees  on  the 
other  side  had  started  a  queen-cell,  and  it 
was  nearly  ready  to  hatch  when  I  found  it. 
I  put  the  queen  back,  and  in  two  hours  I  saw 
the  young  queen  from  the  cell  lying  in  front 
of  the  hive. 

I  intended  to  divide  these  double-queen 
colonies  and  make  two  colonies  about  Sept.  If). 

Later. — In  one  or  two  cases  I  put  a  virgin 
queen  on  each  side  in  the  ten-frame  hives. 
As  soon  as  they  were  fertile  I  replaced  the 
division-board  with  a  queen-excluder. 
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In  one  other  hive,  after  the  division-board 
had  been  in  place  two  days  I  put  the  old 
queen  on  one  side.  Cells  had  been  started 
on  the  other  side,  and  these  I  removed  and 
allowed  a  newly  hatched  virgin  to  run  in. 
After  she  became  fertile  I  took  out  the  board 
and  put  in  the  queen-excluder.  I  notice  that 
the  old  queen  is  now  missing,  but  both  of 
them  worked  together  all  summer. 

On  Sept.  15th  I  divided  three  of  the  ten- 
frame  colonies  and  made  six,  each  having  a 
queen. 

Fruita,  Colo. 

[The  plan  here  described  is  one  that  we 
have  worked  in  our  queen-rearing  yards  a 
good  many  times.  The  same  principle  has 
been  used  by  Mr.  Alexander,  and  is,  in  fact, 
used  by  several  others;  but  instead  of  a  per- 
forated zinc  division-board  in  one  brood- 
nest,  two  stories  are  used  with  a  perforated 
honey-board  between.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  working  the  two-queen  system  in  connec- 
tion with  perforated  zinc;  but  the  problem 
is  not  so  easy  of  solution  when  it  is  not  used. 
—Ed.] 


GOVERNMENT   CONTROL   OF  BEE   TERRITORY. 

Dr.  Miller's  Stray  Straw  on  control  of  ter- 
ritory, in  Gleanings  for  Sept.  15,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  stray  Straw  indeed.  The  case  of 
the  stock-raiser,  which  he  instances,  is  not  a 
parallel  one.  The  stock-raiser  either  owns 
the  pasturage,  rents  it,  or  is  a  trespasser,  and 
liable  to  ejectment.  He  does  not  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  occupy  territory  owned  by 
another  without  the  owner's  consent.  If  the 
doctor  can  manage  in  some  way  to  hopple 
his  bees,  by  clipping  their  wings  or  other- 
wise, so  that  they  may  be  kept  within  his 
own  boundary,  or  if  he  can  manage  in  some 
way  to  grow  wings  on  the  stock-raiser's  cat- 
tle, so  they  may  roam  indefinitely,  he  will 
have  produced  a  parallelism. 

Looking  at  the  "  bread  and  butter  "  side  of 
the  question,  how  about  the  poultry  specialist 
and  fruit-grower  specialist,  as  well  as  every 
other  specialist?  Let  us  have  a  "square 
deal,"  and  ask  for  legislative  protection  for 
Mrs.  Wigg's  cabbage-patch,  Pat's  potato- 
patch,  and  every  other  special  patch  for  the 
production  of  ' '  bread  and  butter ' '  which 
may  be.  in  some  way,  adversely  affected  by 
the  farm  production  of  the  same  article  of 
commerce.  Why  not?  On  reflection,  there 
are  so  many  objections  to  thus  paternalizing 
the  government  that  I  believe  after  all  we'd 
better  not  do  it. 

Just  one  thing  more  which  I  can  not  allow 
to  pass  unnoticed;  viz.,  "pastime  bee-keep- 


ing." I  can  not  think  (or,  rather,  may  I  not 
say  I  know7)  that  brother  Miller  does  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  my  conclusions  on  the 
subject  of  control  of  territory  are  the  result 
of  "pastime  bee-keeping;"  but  if  "bread  and 
butter"  were  the  object  I'd  reason  different- 
ly. It  may  be  that  that's  the  way  of  the 
world;  but  it  suits  me  to  be  a  little  odd  in 
that  respect.  Wm.  M.  Whitney. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


the   MASSACHUSETTS     BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCI- 
ATION;  THE   FIRST   MEETING   OF   THE 
SEASON. 

We  held  our  first  meeting  for  this  season 
in  the  Ford  Building,  Boston,  Nov.  21.  Pres- 
ident Farmer  presided.  Our  secretary  read 
the  reports  from  the  former  secretary,  Mr. 
Fogg,  which  were  very  pleasant  to  hear,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  field  meeting  which 
was  held  at  Mr.  Adams'  place  in  Byfield  last 
August,  at  which  there  was  a  good  atten- 
dance, and  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
Mr.  Farmer  was  chosen  president  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year  at  this  field  meet- 
ing, and  a  new  lady  secretary  was  also 
chosen.  Our  next  regular  meeting  will  be 
the  first  Saturday  in  December  in  the  cven- 
ing.  As  there  are  to  be  only  six  meetings, 
the  society,  or  its  members,  voted  to  have 
half  of  them  in  the  evening.  This  society  has 
quite  a  number  of  members;  and,  with  its 
good  constitution,  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
an  increase.  There  were  fifteen  present  at 
our  first  meeting,  and  the  time  passed  very 
pleasantly,  sevei'al  members  relating  their  ex- 
perience the  past  summer.  This  was  interest- 
ing, as  it  takes  in  all  parts  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  honey  season.  A  nice  collation  was 
served  by  our  president,  and  the  meeting 
closed  at  about  5  o'clock. 

Belmont,  Mass.  X.  A.  Reed. 


ALEXANDER'S   SCHEME   OF  EXTRACTING  AND 
FEEDING   BACK  TO   STIMULATE   BROOD- 
REARING. 

In  Gleanings,  p.  1377,  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexan- 
der says:  "We  commenced  to  extract  all 
capped  honey  from  the  brood-nest  about  May 
1,  and  in  its  place,  tvhen  necessary,  we  feed 
a  little  thin  honey  or  sugar  syrup  daily  for 
about  a  month.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  sound 
theory;  but  what  puzzles  me  is  the  phrase 
when  necessary.  Surely  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
place the  food  when  taken  out,  especially  at 
such  time  of  the  season.  By  such  word  must 
we  understand  that  we  have  to  feed  a  little 
every  day  until  the  colony  finding  nectar 
ceases  to  go  to  the  feeder?      Frs.  Benoit. 

Notre-Dame-des-Neiges,  Q.,  Can. 

[Mr.  Alexander  feeds  practically  all  of  his 
colonies;  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  away  their 
stores  and  then  feeds  them  back  to  them. 
This  may  seem  like  a  queer  procedure;  but 
he  is  working  on  the  theory  that  stores  that 
the  bees  manipulate  cause  them  to  rear 
brood  when  they  would  not  rear  it  if  it  were 
sealed  in  the  combs.  If  you  leave  out  the 
words  "when  necessary"  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  better  what  is  meant. 
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We  may  state  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  run- 
ning counter  to  the  theory  anH  practice  of 
the  great  majority  of  bee-keepers  in  this 
country,  who  perhaps  would  consider  such 
excessive  stimulation  expensive,  and  that 
more  brood  would  be  reared  than  is  neces- 
sary or  wise.  Too  much  brood-rearing  at 
the  wrong  time  of  the  year  has  a  tendency 
to  drain  the  resources  of  the  colony,  and, 
what  is  worse,  some  of  the  brood  will  be  neg- 
lected. Again,  when  bees  take  feed  out  of 
a  feeder  and  store  it  in  the  combs  there  is  a 
considerable  loss.  If  ten  pounds  of  feed  be 
given  in  a  feeder  the  sealed  comb  pi'obably 
will  not  show  more  than  50  per  cent  of  that 
feed,  for  the  reason  that  much  of  it  would  be 
lost  by  the  bees  actually  consuming  it. 

But  Mr.  Alexander  undoubtedly  makes 
this  plan  of  stimulating  brood-rearing  a  suc- 
cess, as  he  does  all  of  his  various  practices; 
but  what  he,  a  practical  bee-keeper  of  many 
years'  experience,  is  able  to  do,  others  prob- 
ably would  not.  We  wovild  advise  the  be- 
ginner to  proceed  very  slowly  with  this  plan 
of  taking  away  the  stores  and  feeding  them 
back  again. — Ed.] 


JIATING    OF   QUEENS;   HOW    NATURE   STRIVES 
TO   IMPROVE   STOCK. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  come 
to  by  Professor  Cook  in  the  May  1st  issue, 
page  631,  I  wish  to  say  that,  many  years  ago 
in  England,  I  found,  in  an  apiary  of  black 
bees,  two  queens  that  had  been  mated  with 
an  Italian  drone.  As  this  was  a  section  well 
known  to  me,  and  in  which  I  knew  every 
hive  of  bees  for  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  I  was 
convinced  that  the  nearest  Italian  drones 
were  not  nearer  than  four  miles.  Since  lo- 
cating here  we  had,  six  years  ago,  an  apiary 
of  black  bees  two  miles  in  a  direct  line  south 
from  our  home  yard,  which  yard  had  the 
nearest  Italian  bees;  yet  several  young  queens 
in  the  yard  of  black  bees  were  hybrids,  and 
several  virgin  Italians  introduced  into  that 
yard  were  purely  mated.  Tne  special  point 
I  wish  you  to  note  is  that,  both  in  the  Eng- 
lish queens  and  those  here,  the  ones  mated 
from  a  distance  were  the  best  honey- gather- 
ers in  the  yard,  and  I  have  often  thought  that 
perhaps  the  credit  given  by  some  to  hybrids 
as  honey-gatherers  was  from  the  vigorous 
strain  injected  by  long-distance  mating. 

Wetumpka,  Ala.  H.  Fitz  Hart. 

[All  through  nature  we  see  the  principle 
of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest"  as  first  enun- 
ciated by  Darwin.  This  is  exemplified  very 
strikingly  in  bee  culture.  For  example,  the 
swiftest-winged  and  strongest  drones  are  the 
only  successful  suitors,  for  a  young  queen  on 
the  wing  is  very  swift  of  tlight.  It  may  be, 
as  stated  by  our  correspondent,  that  she  en- 
deavors to  give  her  consort  a  long  chase.  If 
that  be  the  case  he  must  be  her  eqtial  and 
s7i2)erior  to  any  of  the  strongest  rivals.  The 
effect  of  this  competition,  and  the  rule  of 
"the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  would  be  to 
keep  the  race  from  deterioration,  and  per- 
haps improve  it. 

If  any  one  else  has  any  evidence  bearing 


on  this  question  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him:  for  if  we  attempt  artificial  fertili- 
zation in  a  large  mating-cage  we  may  to  a 
certain  extent  defeat  the  very  object  design- 
ed by  nature — namely,  the  development  of 
strong- winged,  hardy  bees. — Ed] 


T\\  O   QUEENS   in   A   HIVE. 

With  reference  to  two  queens  in  one  hive, 
-page  259,  a  year  ago  last  spring  I  reported 
that  I  had  two  queens  winter  in  one  hive,  and 
when  I  was  clipping  I  found  these  two,  ap- 
parently mother  and  daughter,  depositing 
eggs  on  the  same  comb.  They  continued  to 
do  business  in  this  manner,  the  old  clipped 
queen  growing  weaker  all  the  while,  until 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  she  suc- 
cumbed to  old  age. 

Last  spring  at  clipping  time  I  found  two 
young  queens  in  one  hive  depositing  eggs  on 
the  same  comb  as  contentedly  as  though  each 
reigned  supreme.  I  clipped  them  both  and 
removed  one,  and  used  her  to  supersede  a 
black  one.  They  were  both  very  prolific,  and 
built  up  strong  colonies.  These  were  reared 
the  previous  season,  and  were  wintered  to- 
gether. Elias  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 


ARE  SNAKES  HARMKUL  IN  AN  APIARY? 

In  the  Aug.  15th  issue,  p.  1079,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander thinks  it  best  to  keep  snakes,  skunks, 
etc.,  out  of  the  apiary.  I  keep  a  large  snake 
under  the  hive  to  keep  away  toads.  What 
harm  can  a  snake  do  to  bees?  I  thought  it 
was  just  the  thing  to  keep  away  mice.  I 
notice  it  stays  there  most  of  the  time,  and  is 
contented,  and  so  was  I.  I  thought  I  would 
get  another  one  and  put  there. 

Pharo  Miller. 

Salina,  Kan.,  Aug.  30.  1907. 

[Ordinarily  it  is  thought  that  snakes  kill 
the  bees;  but  if  you  have  never  noticed  any 
such  tendency  this  may  be  a  mistaken  notion 
on  the  part  of  bee-keepers  in  general.  All 
bees  seem  to  have  a  natural  dislike  for 
snakes;  but  it  is  uncertain  just  how  much 
harm  is  done.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  who  have  had  experience. — Ed  ] 


A  SWARM  THAT  TRAVELED  THIRTY  MILES. 

Before  I  kept  bees  a  Mr.  Malone,  who  lives 
near  here,  had  a  swarm  of  bees  come  to  his 
place.  We  are  thirty  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, and  there  are  no  bees  nearer  than  that 
road;  so  the  bees  must  have  come  from  near 
the  Platte  bottom,  about  North  Platte,  Neb. 

Gandy,  Neb.  F.  R.  PIogeboom. 


BOX  HIVE  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING. 

I  have  a  hive  under  an  apple-tree.  The 
lightning  struck  the  tree  and  hit  the  bottom- 
board,  and  knocked  off  the  south  side  and 
west  end  of  the  hive.  The  bees  were  not 
hurt,  and  they  are  doing  well  now  on  the 
old  stand,  and  appear  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented with  a  two-sided  hive  only. 

Marshall,  Mo.  A.  M.  O'Donnell. 
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CAUCASIANS  NOT  EXCESSIVE   SWARMEKS. 

I  bought  an  untested  Caucasian  queen  last 
year,  but  I  think  she  was  mated  with  an 
Italian.  They  are  fine  workers.  They  did 
not  swarm,  although  the  Italians  were  crazy 
on  swarming.  They  are  the  bees  for  our 
cold  windy  Aprils.  J.  S.  Patton. 

Havana,  Ala.,  Sept.  36, 

[There  have  been  very  conflicting  reports 
regarding  the  Caucasian  bees.  Apparently 
some  of  the  strains  imported  last  year  have 
not  been  equal  to  some  of  those  imported 
two  or  three  years  ago.  As  there  must  be  a 
good  many  of  these  bees  in  the  hands  of  bee- 
keepers we  should  be  glad  to  get  brief  re- 
ports. Tell  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good 
qualities;  and  if  they  have  nothing  in  partic- 
ular to  recommend  them,  let  us  know  the 
fact  as  early  as  possible. — Ed.] 


COVERS   FOR   HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 

I  am  sending  you  a  drawing  of  a  cover  for 
a  honey-extractor.  The  illustration  shows 
the  idea  clearly.  It  takes  three  pairs  of 
hinges  at  3  cts.  a  pair,  with  screws  complete, 
and  about  half  a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron, 
costing  about  50  cts. 


Such  a  cover  is  always  ready  in  an  instant; 
is  dust-proof,  mouse-proof,  and  bee-proof. 
It  is  not  in  the  way  when  both  sides  are 
turned  up  and  hooked  together  with  a  string. 
It  can  be  closed  while  running  when  extract- 
ing outdoors  in  the  wind.      Elam  Moyer. 

Blandford  Station,  Ont. 

[Usually  a  cloth  hood  with  a  rubber  cord 
inserted  in  the  edge  is  just  as  good  and  much 
cheaper.  This  is  what  most  bee-keepers  use. 
—Ed.] 


I  wanted.  One  of  them  had  a  fair  golden 
color,  but  the  other  was  the  color  of  a  queen 
of  the  three-banded  strain  of  Italians. 

I  have  read  various  articles  in  Gleanings 
about  goldens  not  being  very  hardy,  but  we 
have  had  them  for  the  last  four  years  and 
have  found  them  as  hardy  as  any  we  have 
ever  had  in  our  yard. 

I  have  noticed  some  queer  freaks  among 
the  goldens.  Among  these  are  bees  with 
worker  heads  and  thorax  and  abdomen  of  a 
drone,  and  vice  versa.  They  are  always  from 
young  queens.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  call  these  freaks. 

Boonville,  Mo.  Chas.  H.  Mayer. 

[In  rare  cases  a  queen  will  rear  hermaph- 
rodite bees  —  that  is,  bees  with  drone  heads 
and  drones  with  worker  heads.  They  are 
very  interesting  curiosities  to  show  bee-keep- 
ing friends.  Their  presence,  however,  in 
the  hive  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with 
the  general  work  of  the  colony. — Ed.] 


hermaphrodite 

to   know  something  about 


bees. 
I  am  anxious 
the   bees   of  a  queen  I  have.     They  do   not 
look  very  much  like  goldens,  for  that  is  what 


GUAJILLA — derivation  OF  THE  WORD. 

Mr.  Root: — In  reply  to  your  request  in 
your  Nov.  1st  issue  I  would  say  that  the 
word  guajilla  or  huajilla  is  evidently  meant 
for  a  Mexican  word ;  but  having 
made  a  great  many  inquiries  here 
among  the  natives  I  can't  find  any 
one  who  has  ever  heard  it.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one 
of  those  half-breed  words  so  com- 
mon along  the  border — neither  Eng- 
lish nor  Spanish. 

The  bush  you  mention  is  very 
common  here  and  all  through  the 
southern  parts,  but  is  called  "uilas 
de  gato,"  meaning  cat-claws.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  mesquite,  only  it 
has  these  hooks  all  over  the  limbs 
and  even  small  twigs. 

L.  H.  Morrison. 

Nacazari,  Mex.,  Nov.  10. 

[In  reference  to  the  spelling  of  the 
word  "guajilla,"  the  matter  was 
laid  before  the  publishers  of  El  Co- 
mercio  (Spanish)  who  say:] 

Mr.  Boot: — We  would  say  that  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  choose  guajilla 
as  the  proper  word  to  use  —  that  is, 
the  word  so  spelled   is   just  as  we 
would  spell  it  if  we  had  occasion  to  do  so. 
J.  Shepherd  Clark  Co. 
New  York,  Sept.  34. 

Mr.  Root: — Referring  to  an  article  on  page 
1370,  entitled  "That  Bee  Paradise  in  Tex- 
as," and  to  your  footnote,  I  will  say  the 
word  is  spelled  "guajilla,"  commonly  pro- 
nounced "  wah-/ie-ah, "  the  II  being  an  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  letter.  The  h  is 
always  silent  in  Spanish,  so  that  the  written 
hua  would  be  pronounced  wah,  and  the  en- 
tire word  wah-heel-yah. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Pruitt. 
Vancourt,  Texas,  Nov.  6. 
[From  this  it  appears  that  "guajilla"  is 
the  proper  spelling  of  a  word  variously  pro- 
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noiinced    in    Mexico  and    the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States. — Kd.] 


AN  UNCAPPING-KNIFE  HEATER. 

Regarding  plans  for  heating  a  honey-knife 
in  hot  water,  I  find  a  double  lamp-chimney 
made  of  tin  answers 
well  and  requires 
very  little  oil.  The 
inside  tube  is  10  or 
12  in.  long,  2^  in 
diameter  at  bottom 
over  the  burner, 
and  1^  at  the  top. 
The  outside  tube  is 
3  inches  in  diame- 
ter. A  thin  wood- 
en or  cloth  ring  is 
required  around  the 
top  of  the  3-inch 
tube  on  the  inside  to 
prevent  dulling  the 
knife  on  the  tin,  or 
the  outside  tube 
may  be  made  of 
wood  I  inch  thick, 
and  is  safer  to 
handle.  A  small 
blaze  will  keep  the 
water  boiling, 
which  should  be  occasionally  renewed.  A 
low  medium-burner  glass  hand  lamp  is  con- 
venient to  carry  to  outyards. 
Little  Britain,  Ont.       R.  F.  Whiteside. 


DANDELION  HONEY. 


It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  see  the  arti- 
cles in  favor  of  the  dandelion  in  your  issue 
of  June  15th.  The  dandelion  is  a  very  im- 
portant honey-plant  in  this  locality  This 
year  ten  hives  gave  me  over  2U0  lbs  of  dan- 
delion honey,  about  one  half  being  comb. 
For  the  last  three  years  the  dandelions  have 
given  us  surplus  honey.  The  best  hives  ran 
from  20  to  30  lbs.  each.  The  honey  is  yel- 
low, thick,  and  has  a  tine  flavor.  The  only 
objection  is  that  the  wax  is  always  heavy. 
This  year  I  got  an  extractor  and  ran  some 
hives  for  extracted  honey,  as  we  prefer  the 
dandelion  honey  extracted  on  account  of  the 
heavy  comb.  Bees  are  doing  finely  in  this 
locality  this  year.  R.  T.  Hawley. 

Milltown,  Wash. 


CLEANING     SECTIONS;    A    REPORT     FROM     AN 
1800-COLONY   PRODUCER. 

Mr  Hoot: — As  I  am  not  a  writer,  as  are 
Mr.  Gill,  Dr.  Miller,  and  others,  I  will  in- 
troduce myself.  I  am  a  young  man  54  years 
of  age;  have  taken  Gleanings  since  it  first 
started  as  a  quarterly,  without  missing  a 
number.  I  have  about  1800  stands  of  bees 
in  three  States  (California,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado), all  run  for  comb  honey.  The  early 
close  of  the  honey  season  in  California  left 
me  free  to  ramble.  I  have  been  visiting  Mr. 
M.  A.  Gill,  of  Longmont,  who  is  running 
IGOO  stands  for  comb  honey. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  of  a  certain  doctor 


in  California  who  was  talking  seriously  of 
changing  from  the  section-holder  super  to 
the  T  super  on  account  of  Miss  Wilson's  rec- 
ord of  cleaning  honey  from  the  T  super. 
While  I  was  at  Mr.  Gill's  their  daughter. 
Mrs.  Marian  Fuller,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  cleaned 
and  cased  VZb  cases  from  7  to  5  o'clock  with 
half  an  hour  for  noon.  She  had  the  double- 
tier  case,  24  sections,  1^X4^.  She  had  to 
wipe  the  glass,  place  8  strips  of  wood  in  po- 
sition, and  put  paper  in,  and  she  had  to  car- 
ry a  good  deal  of  it  into  the  next  room;  also 
had  to  wait  for  cases  part  of  the  time.  I 
think  she  could  clean  and  case  150  in  10 
hours  with  the  single-tier  case,  and  no  waits 
to  make  and  no  sticks  to  space. 
Longmont,  Col.  F.  J.  Farr. 


honey  from  ALFALFA;  SOUR  HONEY  IN  A 

bee-tree. 

I  have  noticed  the  subject  of  alfalfa  pro- 
ducing honey  in  different  localities.  I  watch- 
ed this  somewhat  last  summer;  and  when  it 
was  extremely  dry  there  were  no  bees  on  the 
alfalfa;  and  as  soon  as  we  got  a  shower  the 
bees  went  to  work  (or  very  soon  after)  on 
the  same  field.  This  was  on  bottom  land, 
when  there  were  dews  at  night. 

What  is  the  cause  of  soured  honey  in  the 
hive?  I  cut  a  tree  last  summer  with  about 
100  lbs  of  honey,  all  soured.  Would  this  be 
good  to  feed  back?  I  mixed  it  about  ^  syrup, 
\  honey,  \  water.     I  could  see  no  bad  effects. 

Portis,  Kas  W.  J.. Garrett. 


BLEACHING  COMB  HONEY;   WILL  THE  USE  OF 

SULPHUR  BE  A  VIOLATION   OF  THE 

PURE-FOOD    LAW? 

In  Orange  Judcl  Farmer  of  Aug.  31  is  an 
article  on  sulphuring  fruit.  What  effect  will 
that  law  have  on  sulphuring  comb  honey  for 
the  purpose  of  bleaching  and  killing  the  wax- 
molh?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the 
law  would  be  the  same  on  both.  Let's  have 
your  opinion.  J.  A.  Ruff. 

Fort  McKavett,  Texas. 

[We  are  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  in- 
formation on  whether  the  sulphuring  of  hon- 
ey-combs to  bleach  them  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  pure-food  laws  or  not.  We  hardly  think 
it  would,  as  the  amount  of  sulphur  that  would 
be  used  to  bleach  a  comb  surface  would  nec- 
essarily be  very  much  less  than  that  which 
is  used  to  bleach  dried  fruits.  A  delicate 
white  comb  will  not  stand  very  much  sulphur 
without  getting  the  surface  covered  with  a 
yellow  deposit.  We  have  seen  the  process 
of  bleaching  fruit  in  California,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  used  is 
excessive  as  compared  with  what  would  be 
used  to  bleach  comb  honey. — Ed.] 


SUCCESS   WITH   THE   DANZENBAKER   HIVE. 

I  had  23  colonies  this  spring,  and  now 
have  27,  having  had  but  four  swarms. 
Swarming  was  held  in  check  mainly  by  the 
tiering-up  plan.     One-third  of   the   colonies 
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was  first-class;  one-third  second-class,  and 
the  rest  nothing  more  than  nuclei.  They 
gave  me  over  one  ton  of  honey,  part  being 
comb  and  part  extracted.  One  colony  gave 
me  204  lbs.  <^t  comb  honey,  and  another  col- 
ony 202  of  extracted.  I  ran  my  weakest  col- 
onies for  extracted.  The  comb-honey  hive 
gave  147  lbs.  of  white  clover,  and  57  of  buck- 
wheat. The  one  for  extracted  gave  120  lbs. 
of  white-clover  and  82  of  buckwheat  honey. 
I  use  the  Danzenbaker  hive  and  super,  and 
for  comb  honey  or  extracted  there  is  not  a 
better  hive  on  the  market.  I  exhibited  hon- 
ey at  our  State  fair  in  Trenton  in  1905,  and 
took  first  prize  on  comb  honey,  but  since 
then  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  exhibit  it. 

All  colonies  are  heavy  with  honey,  having 
had  a  flow  of  honey  from  fall  flowers  since 
I  removed  the  supers.  Levi  K.  Cole. 

Stanton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  28. 


more  than  one  queen  tolerated  if  the 
bees  are  gentle. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  are  not 
able  to  keep  two  or  more  laying  queens  in  a 
hive  without  perforated  zinc,  as  Mr.  A  ex- 
ander  does,  should  get  gentle  stock;  then 
they  would  be  able  to  succeed.  They  will 
also  have  better  success  in  putting  a  weak 
colony  over  a  strong  one  in  the  spring,  if 
the  bees  are  gentle. 

Hudson,  S.  D.         Henning  Anderson. 


PLURALITY  OF   QUEENS   IN  ONE  HIVE;   WHAT 
ARE   THE   ADVANTAGES? 

We  have  been  reading  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest all  that  has  been  said  on  the  plural- 
queen  question,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  and  will 
venture  a  say  on  the  subject.  I  am  one  of 
those  apiculturists  who  keep  bees  for  what 
there  is  in  the  business,  as  well  as  the  pleas- 
ux'e  of  being  close  to  nature;  therefore  the 
practical  side  of  the  question  will  naturally 
appeal  to  me  first,  and  this  leads  my  mind  to 
a  variety  of  questions,  such  as.  Is  this  a  nat- 
ural condition  of  the  colony  of  bees?  Is  the 
apiarist  paid  for  his  trouble?  Will  five  queens 
give  their  keeper  more  money  value  in  one 
hive  than  they  will  in  five  separate  hives,  and 
pay  the  trouble  of  raising  and  introduction 
additional? 

We  will  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  more 
than  one  queen  in  a  hive  is  an  unnatural 
state  except  a  few  days  at  the  time  of  super- 
sedure.  1  am  a  successful  apiarist  of  over  20 
years'  standing  and  practice,  and  have  nev- 
er run  across  two  queens  being  wintered  in 
the  same  hive,  therefore  I  am  skeptical  on 
the  possibility  of  such  a  trick.  Almost  any 
sort  of  trick  can  be  worked  on  bees  when 
they  are  tumbling  head  over  heels  after  hon- 
ey during  a  big  honey-flow,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  adverse  conditions  we  are 
often  put  to  our  wits'  ends  in  trying  to  per- 
suade them  to  accede  to  even  their  natural 
domestic  traits.  Any  first-class  queen  will 
overflow  a  two-story  ten-frame  hive  with 
bees  in  due  time  if  the  combs  are  ready  for 


eggs  and  she  has  plenty  of  nurses  and  food 
for  the  larvas;  therefore,  where  is  the  use  in 
fussing  with  a  cupful  of  queens  in  one  hive? 
We  are  not  especially  pessimistic  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  believe  that  some  good  results  can 
be  had  in  the  saving  of  hives,  or,  rather, 
making  each  hive  a  sure  producer  of  honey 
by  the  introduction  of  a  second  queen.  The 
question  then  naturally  arises,  "Will  the 
apiarist  get  sufficient  pay  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  justify  such  a  procedure?"  It  costs  a 
neat  little  sum  to  produce  100  queens  to  dou- 
ble the  queens  in  100  colonies  of  bees  with 
value  of  work  added.  If  these  queens  are 
given  separate  colonies  of  their  own,  the  ben- 
efit in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  apiarist  will 
be  of  great  importance. 

T.  P.  Robinson. 
Bartlett,  Tex.,  Nov.  12. 

[We  do  not  believe  it  practicable  to  have 
more  than  two  queens  to  a  colony,  and  even 
then  they  must  be  separated  by  perforated 
zinc.  We  have  had  reports  already  from 
some  who  claim  that  they  are  able  to  in- 
crease the  honey  crop  by  the  dual-queen 
system,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  easier  to 
raise  two  mediocre  queens  than  it  is  one 
high-class  queen  that  you  speak  of.  Then, 
moreover,  there  is  the  advantage  that  if  one 
of  the  queens  is  lost  the  colony  is  not  hope- 
lessly stranded,  provided  the  owner  should 
not  discover  the  loss.— Ed.] 


HOW  FAR  A   SWARM  TRAVELS. 

On  page  1070  you  ask  for  data  on  how  far 
a  swarm  of  bees  will  go.  About  35  years 
ago  a  man  by  the  name  of  Girard  found  a 
swarm  of  Italian  bees  hanging  on  a  bush, 
and  sold  them  to  Joseph  C.  Stewart,  a  bee- 
keeper of  this  place.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  Italians  in  Brown  Co. ;  but  the  year  before, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Hart  had  imported 
some  Italians.  He  lived  at  Appleton,  25 
miles  away.  It  was  decided  by  the  bee-men 
here  that  the  swarm  must  have  come  from 
Mr.  Hart's.  In  later  years  I  found  a  bee- 
tree  8  miles  from  here,  all  circumstances 
pointing  directly  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
left  here.  They  were  within  a  few  rods  of  a 
large  buckwheat-fiela  nearly  ripe  when  I 
found  the  tree.  The  first  young  bees  were 
just  hatching  when  I  cut  the  tree,  and  the 
swarm  left  here  25  days  before  I  cut  the  tree, 
and  they  flew  in  a  direct  line  to  where  I 
found  them.     They  were  hybrids. 

West  Depere,  Wis.       Paul  Scheuring. 


HOW  TO  USE  METAL   COVERS  WITHOUT  DAN- 
GER OF  MELTING  THE  COMBS. 

In  the  March  15th  issue,  page  402,  I  notice 
the  caution  against  the  use  of  metal  covers 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  melting  the  combs 
in  the  hot  sun.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  very  good 
precaution.  My  covers  are  nearly  all  cover- 
ed with  galvanized  iron,  which  I  believe  is 
the  cheapest  cover  in  use.  In  very  hot 
weather  I  lift  one  end  of  the  cover  and  place 
under  it  a  strip  about  an  inch  square.     This 
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allows  a  circulation  of  air  under  it,  and  re- 
moves all  danger.  F.  H.  Cyrenius. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

CAUCASIANS  NOT  ALWAYS  GENTLE. 

I  have  just  read  in  the  March  1st  Glean- 
ings, page  337,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baumgaertner's 
experience  with  Caucasian  bees.  I  have  been 
surprised  that  so  many  recommended  them 
last  year  for  gentleness.  It  may  be,  as  Mr. 
Baumgaertner  says,  that  the  cross  with  Ital- 
ians makes  them  irritable.  I  found  them 
very  treacherous.  One  day,  late  in  summer, 
I  was  taking  off  honey,  and,  afttr  giving 
them  a  few  puffs  of  smoke,  I  raised  the  lid, 
and  I  think  two-thirds  of  the  swarm  struck 
^  me  at  once,  settling  on  my  veil  until  it  was 
weighted  down  to  my  shoulders.  I  had  enough 
stings  to  kill  a  man  who  was  not  used  to  it. 
That  some  beginner  might  not  have  such  an 
experience  as  mine.  I  will  say  that  I  resort- 
ed to  the  ol  I  way  of  robbing  bees  by  setting 
them  over  a  pan  of  sulphur.  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  pretty  bees  should  be  such  fighters.  The 
Italians  are  good  enough  for  me. 

Fresno,  Cal.  R.  E.  Zimmerman. 


FEEDING   FOR   WINTER  STORES  ;    SOME   DATA 

TO  SHOW  THE  SHRINKAGE  WHEN 

SYRUP  IS  FED. 

In  the  Dec.  1st  issue  the  editor  asks  for 
reports  of  experiments  made  in  feeding  for 
winter  stores.  Here  are  two  extracts  from 
my  notebooks  that  may  interest  you.  The 
syrup  fed  was  made  of  equal  parts  of  sugar 
and  water. 

Sept.  6,  1906,  I  put  a  super  with  six  emp- 
ty frames  and  queen-excluder  on  hive  No. 
43;  weight,  with  feeder,  81  lbs. 

Sept.  6.  7  P.M.,  fed  6  lbs.  syrup weight  87  lbs. 

Sept.  7,  7A.M weight  i-6  lbs. 

Sept  7,  7  p  M  weight  84%  " 

Sept.  7,  7  p  M.,  fed  6  lbs.  syrup weight  9o>^  " 

Sept.  8.  7  AM weight  90  lbs. 

Sept.  8,  7  P.M  weight  8»  lbs. 

Sept  8,  7  p  M.,  fed  6  lbs.  syrup weight  94  lbs. 

Sept.  10,  7  :  30  A.M weight  90  lbs. 

Sept.  10,  7  P.M weight  89  lbs. 

Sept.  10,  7  P.M. .  fed  6  lbs.  syrup weight  95  lbs. 

Sept.  13,  7  :30  A.M weight  92  lbs. 

Sept.  13,  7  P.M weight  92  lbs. 

Sept.  13.  7  PM.,  fed  6  lbs.  syrup weight  98  lbs. 

Sept.  14,  7  : 30  A.M weight  97  lbs. 

Sept.  15,  6  P.M weight  95  lbs. 

Sept.  15.  6  PM.,  fed  6  lbs.  syrup weight  101  lbs. 

Sept.  17,  7  A  M weight  97  lbs. 

Sept.  17  7  P.M.,  fed  6  lbs.  syrup weight  102%  lbs. 

Sept  19.  7  A.M weight  ICO  lbs. 

This  is  a  net  gain  of  19  lbs.  for  42  lbs.  of 
syrup  fed. 

Oct.  4,  1907,  I  fed  the  same  colony  21  lbs. 
of  syrup  ;  weight,  after  feeding,  83  lbs.  ;  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  5  it  weighed  79  lbs. ;  Oct. 
6,  76  lbs.  ;  Oct.  7,  72  lbs.,  thus  showing  a 
loss  of  11  lbs.  in  three  days. 

U.  H.  BOWEN. 

Niagara  Falls,  Out.,  Dec.  2,  1907. 

[This  is  a  very  interesting  series  of  fig- 
ures. In  this  case,  at  least,  there  was  a  loss 
of  only  2  lbs.  of  sugar  out  of  21  lbs.  fed.  At 
the  time  of  year  indicated  there  would  be 
little  or  no  brood-rearing  \t  other  times, 
when   they   were    rearing   broo  ,    the   loss 


would  be  considerably  greater;  but  it  would 
be  a  case  of  where  sugar  was  converted  into 
bees.  From  that  standpoint  the  trade  would 
be  a  good  one. — Ed.] 


A   GOOD   YIELD    OF    HONEY   FROM   A   COLONY 
IN  AN  ATTIC. 

I  have  had  what  seems  to  be,  in  our  coun- 
ty at  least,  a  phenomenal  yield  of  honey 
from  one  colony.  By  way  of  introduction  i 
might  say  that  I  am  General  Secretary  of  the 
Sunbury  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and,  of  course, 
live  right  here  in  the  town.  The  only  hive 
of  bees  I  have  is  kept  in  the  attic  of  my 
home,  the  bees  going  out  and  in  at  the  east 
window.  1  have  been  telling  some  of  the 
bee-men  of  our  county,  as  I  see  them  on  mar- 
ket here,  that  from  my  one  colony  I  have 
taken  134  1-lb.  boxes,  and  they  look  as  though 
they  were  not  quite  ready  to  believe  me. 
But  it  is.  nevertheless,  true.  My  wife  and  I 
have  kept  accurate  account  of  the  boxes  as 
we  took  them  off  at  different  times  The 
only  thing  I  did  with  the  bees  was  to  give 
them  plenty  of  room.  In  this  way  I  kept 
them  from  swarming.  Most  of  the  time  I 
had  96  boxes  or  four  full  supers  on  top  of 
the  hive.  My  bees  are  quite  dark  in  color, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  pretty  cross,  although 
my  experience  is  limited  to  three  or  four 
years.  W.  D.  Hevner. 

Sunbury,  Fa. 

THE  LONG-IDEA  HIVE. 

Being  an  amateur  bee-keeper  I  like  to  read 
the  experiences  of  others.  I  should  like  to 
see  more  writings  of  schemes  of  those  who 
keep  only  a  few  hives  for  a  hobby.  I  have 
one  plan  that  has  worked  so  well  with  me 
that  I  should  like  to  see  others  try  it.  It  is 
this:  A  16-frame  hive,  the  frames  running 
just  opposite  the  regular  way.  This  is  the 
way  I  manage  it:  I  keep  two  frames  always 
with  starters  next  to  the  entrance.  This,  with 
the  wide  entrance,  does  away  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  desire  to  swarm.  Back  of 
these  two  frames  are  the  brood- combs  and 
then  a  division-board.  As  the  bees  need 
more  I'oom  to  enlarge  their  homes  I  just 
move  the  division-board  back  to  make  room 
for  the  extra  frames.  In  this  way  the  queen 
has  plenty  of  room  for  her  work,  the  bees 
room  to  store  their  surplus  honey,  and  the 
large  entrance  gives  plenty  of  room  for  air 
and  the  multitude  of  bees  going  and  coming. 
The  honey  is  in  nice  large  sheets.  I  then  cut 
squares  as  large  as  will  go  into  a  1-lb.  jar 
nicely;  strain  the  odds  and  ends,  and  till  the 
jars.  In  this  way  my  honey  sells  very  read- 
ily. Fred  Ames. 

Rockland,  Mass. 

[The  hive  that  you  describe  is  the  sam 
thing  as  was  known  as  the  "Long  Idea" 
hive  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  bee- journals 
were  full  of  the  discussion  of  it  at  that  time; 
but  in  later  years  it  has  been  deemed  more 
practicable  to  tier  up  a  brood-nest  of  moder- 
ate capacity  by  piling  one  on  top  of  the  oth- 
er.—Ed.] 
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Once  I  had  a  friend,  a  Hoosier, 
Who  kept  bees  the  modern  way, 

Usin'  all  the  newest  flxln's, 
And  he  surely  made  it  pay. 

But  he  caught  the  western  fever- 
Went  out  there  to  strike  it  rich, 

Where  he  landed  plump  alongside 
Of  an  irrigatin'  ditch. 

He  had  lots  of  skill  and  knowledge. 
And  alfalfa  yielded  well : 

For  he  got  his  tons  of  honey; 
But  when  that  he  came  to  sell, 

There  was  no  one  there  to  buy  it. 
So  he  had  to  ship  away; 

And  when  dividends  were  counted 
He  found  it  didn't  pay. 

Price  was  low  the  rat<^s  were  high. 
Check  was  mighty  small; 

And  the  extra  cost  of  livin' 
Gave  his  hopes  an  awful  fall. 

But  I'll  let  him  tell  his  story- 
It  will  not  detain  you  long  : 

Oft  it  has  been  told  you— 
This  same  old  mournful  song. 


I  was  born  in  Indiany, 

An'  I'm  pinin'  to  get  back 
From  prairie  winds  that  howl  and  moan 

'Rround  my  little  shack— 
From  this  dreary  endless  wildness, 

Stretchin  fur  as  yer  can  see. 
An'  my  heart  is  nigh  to  breakin' 

Fur  the  sight  o'  an  old  oak-tree. 
I  was  raised  in  Indiany. 

An,  I'm  wishin'  I  was  back 
Where  the  shiftin'  shinin'  Wabash 

Cuts  its  twistin'  trailin'  track— 
Plowin'  through  the  rustlin'  cornfields, 

Loafin'  under  hangin'  boughs. 
Where  there's  pools  to  hide  the  fishes. 

An'  there's  shade  to  cool  the  cows. 

We'll  leave  him  out  there  for  a  while,  but 
he'll  get  back,  like  the  proverbial  cat.  They 
never  say  die  or  give  up.  Those  who  have 
never  been  "homesick"  hardly  know  what 
life  is.  Those  who  have  been,  never  can  de- 
scribe the  disease.  There's  only  one  cure 
for  it  ever  been  found.  It's  an  old  remedy, 
but  has  never  failed.  Like  the  prodigal  son, 
go    back   home.     Many   poor  creatures   fix 


Indiany  was  my  old  home. 

An'  I'm  heartsick  to  get  back  ; 
Where  th'  creeks  an'  woods  have  a  song 

That  these  lonesome  prairies  lack  ; 

Fur  there's  nothin'  here  but  silence 

'Cept  the  never  endin'  cry 
O'  winds  that  mourn  until  yer  think 

That  yer  just  about  to  die. 

An'  ye  hain't  no  use  fur  livin'. 

An'  the  dearest  thing  yer  crave 
Is  to  die  an'  have  it  over— 

If  they'll  only  make  yer  grave 

Back  there  in  Indiany, 

Where  the  WaDash  twirls  and  turns  — 
Where  the  sun  has  trees  to  shine  on, 

An'  the  autumn  color  burns— 

Where  the  sycamore's  gnarled  branches 

Show  the  way  the  river  goes. 
An'  across  the  yaller  cornti-jlds 

Yer  can  hear  the  cry  o'  croiifs— 

While  the  leaves  are  droppin'  softly— 
Nature's  tears  fur  days  that's  dead. 

An'  amongst  the  hick'ry's  tremblin'  boughs 
Where  th'  gray  squir'l  peeks  its  head  — 

Where  oak  an'  maple  colors 

Make  the  woods  aglow  with  tint 
O'  the  land  yer  lookia'  fur  at  last. 

An'  ye  seem  to  catch  a  glint 

O'  the  glory  streamin'  down'ards 
Through  a  break  in  heaven's  wall, 

An'  in  the  whisperin'  silence 
Yer  can  hear  the  angels  call. 

Indiany's  purt  nigh  heaven. 

An'  I'm  wishin'  I  was  home; 
If  there's  them  that's  thinkin'  diff'rent, 

Taey've  a  license  fur  to  roam. 

Indiana  and  high  heaven 
Are  just  two  things  which  I  lack — 

I'm  a  good  way  off  from  both  now. 
An'  a  prayin'  to  get  back. 

themselves  so  they  are  unable  to  get  back. 
Many  a  poor  woman  has  spent  weary  days 
of  a  homesick  life  in  the  western  country 
where  all  the  shade  was  the  north  side  of  a 
barbed-wire  fence,  longing  for  the  dear  old 
home.  It  was  a  Hoosier,  I  believe,  who  said 
he  was  "glad  to  see  a  dog  from  Indiany," 
and  I'll  bet  he  told  the  truth  that  time,  any- 
how.    So,  sons  and  daughters  of  Indiany,  if 
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you  are  homesick,  don't  despair.  Go  back, 
it's  no  disgrace,  but  shows  a  heart  and  affec- 
tions. The  real  Hoosier  is  born,  not  made 
How  they  do  love  to  bi-ag  on  Indiana!  Last 
spring,  after  the  earthquake  in  San  Francis- 
co, hundreds  of  the  people  came  east.  They 
were  on  all  the  trains.  One  day  a  man  and 
wife  sat  in  front  of  me  for  a  100  mile  ride. 
They  attracted  my  attention  by  their  actions. 
They  eagerly  scanned  the  landscape  like 
children.  I  spoke  to  them  and  learned  they 
were  "quake"  victims  who  escaped  with 
their  lives  and  were  going  back  to  the  old 
homestead  left  30  years  ago.  He  tried  to  tell 
me  how  good  it  was  to  see  an  oak-tree  once 
more.  Tears  filled  his  eyes,  but  he  was  not 
ashamed,  nor  I  of  him. 

Three  men  met  one  day  down  along  the 
bank  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  were 
talking  about  the  land  of  their  births  and 
were  telling  where  they  would  rather  have 
been  born  if  they  had  not  been  born  where 
they  were  born.  The  Englishman  said  he 
would  rather  have  been  born  in  France  if  he 
had  not  been  horn  in  England.  The  German 
said  he  would  have  preferred  Italy.  The 
Irishman  said,  "Be  gorra,  ave  oi  hadn't  bane 
bawrn  in  Indiany  oi'd  bae  ashamed  ave  me- 
silf." 

So,  kindly  allow  a  Buckeye  to  present  these 
few  remarks  as  a  token  of  esteem  for  my 
fellow  bee-keepers  in  "Indiany." 

Frank  McGlade. 
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TRADE  NOTES 

BY     E.  R.  R  OOT. 


A  NEW  QUEEN  EXCLUDER. 

Something  that  will  not  Impede  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Bees,  and  that  has 
no  Burr  Edges. 


In  punching  holes  out  of  metal  there  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  a  very  slight  burr  edge. 
While  this  can  be  reduced,  by  having  sharp 
dies  and  puches,  to  almost  a  minimum,  still 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  slight  edge.  True, 
it  can  be  burnished  off,  yet  in  case  of  per- 
forated zinc  the  very  process  of  removing  it 
would  have  a  tendenc^y  to  turn  it  in,  thus  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  perforation,  and,  in- 
stead of  eliminating,  it  would  actually  ag- 
gravate the  very  difficulty  we  seek  to  over- 
come. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so,  certain  bee- 
keepers have  complained  that  they  thought 
bees  did  not  go  through  perforated  metal 
without  some  hesitation;  and  some  went  so 
far  as  to  claim  there  would  be  less  honey 
produced  above  it.  But  as  to  this  last  point, 
we  believe  that  reports  frtjm  bee-keepers 
generally  go  to  show  that,  from  comparative 
tests  that  have  been  made,  the  use  of  the 
metal  does  not  reduce  the  amount  of  honey 
stored.     Then  the  question  arises,  "Does  the 


slight  burr  edge  shorten  the  actual  working 
life  of  the  bees  by  wearing  their  wings?"  We 
must  say  we  do  not  know;  but  some  six 
months  or  more  ago  Mr.  F.  H.  Marbach,  a 
practical  machinist,  and  a  die-sinker  as  well, 


FIG.   1. — ACTUAL  SIZE. 

conceived  the  idea  of  spacing  straight  wires 
the  correct  distance  apart.  He  argued  in 
his  own  mind  that  these  round  bars  or  wires 
would  have  perfectly  smooth  edges,  and  pro- 
vide an  easier  means  of  passage  than  the 
narrow  slots  punched  out  of  metal  having 
more  or  less  of  a  burr  edge. 


FIG.  2.— ACTUAL  SIZE. 

First  he  took  some  strips  of  metal  and  bored 
holes  in  them  the  right  distance  apart.  In 
these  he  inserted  wires  of  the  same  caliber 
as  the  holes.  He  then  had  what  might  be 
called  a  metal  fence  with  a  distance  between 
the  bars  of  xVVo-     When  he  first  showed  this 


FIG.     3.— THE    MARBACH     IMPROVED     ALLEY 
TRAP. 

idea  to  us  we  felt  somewhat  skeptical,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  distance  between  the 
holes  might  vary.  But  he  (luickly  corrected 
us  by  saying  they  could  be  punched  so  as  to 
be  exactly  right.  Then  we  interposed  the 
objection  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  feed 
these  wires  through    '"^"'^  holes,  and  that  the 
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cost  of  the  device  would   put  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  bee-keepers. 

He  went  back  to  the  shop,  and  a  few  days 
afterward  he  came  back  showing  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  punch  or  bore  the  holes  in 
the  posts.  He  laid  the  series  of  straightened 
wires  in  a  grooved  form,  then  poured  melted 
type  metal  into  transverse  grooves,  making 
a  product  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is 
actual  size.     This  was  so  neat  and  pretty. 


FIG.   4. — MARBACH    QUEEN-EXCLUDING    HON- 
EY-BOARD. 

and  so  exact,  that  all  our  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings were  removed — especially  so  when  he 
told  us  that  the  new  excluder  could  be  made 
for  but  little  more  than  the  perforated  metal. 
He  further  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction 
that  a  wire  excluder  is  much  more  exact  in  the 
width  of  slot  than  the  perforated  metal,  and 
that  with  a  heavy  power  press  cutting  120 
holes  at  a  stroke,  the  dies  were  subject  to 
wear,  and  consequently  required  frequent 
sharpening.  Then,  again,  the  punches  would 
wear  enough  so  that  there  would  be  a  varia- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  holes  of  perhaps  the 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  While  this  is 
not  fatal  to  the  use  of  perforated  zinc,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  holes, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  impede  the  passage 
of  the  bees. 


FIG.  5.— marbach's  drone-excluder. 

In  the  new  excluder  the  position  of  the 
wires  or  bars  will  always  be  exactly  the  same. 
These  wires  are  placed  in  longitud  inal  grooves 
in  a  sort  of  metal  book.  At  certain  distances, 
and  transversely,  are  other  and  deeper 
grooves.  A  set  of  wires  is  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  book,  when  the  other  leaf  is  fold- 
ed over.     Then  hot  type  metal  is  poured  in- 


to the  transverse  grooves,  when  the  book  is 
opened  up.  This  leaves  a  very  neat  post  at 
regular  intervals,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  If  the 
grooves  holding  the  longitudinal  wires  are 
correctly  spaced  (and  they  must  necessarily 
be  made  so),  the  hot  metal  poured  around 
the  wires,  when  cool,  will  hold  them  at  the 
precise  distance  that  they  should  lie  in  the 
form. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  new  excluder 
will  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  Alley  trap 
and  entrance-guards;  and  after  a  careful  test 
in  our  yards  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 
workers  could  pass  through  this  excluder 
much  easier  than  through  the  old  style  of 
perforated  metal. 

In  Figs.  2  and  4  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
same  principle  is  applied  to  the  slatted  hon- 
ey-board; and  while  such  boards  will  cost 
more  than  the  plain  perforated  metal,  yet, 
as  they  will  last  a  lifetime,  the  relative  differ- 
ence in  cost  will  probably  make  them  cheap- 
er to  use  in  the  long  run.  In  the  improved 
Alley  trap  as  now  constructed,  perforated 
metal  is  used  in  the  upstairs  portion,  while 
the  new  excluder  is  used  in  the  lower  part, 
through  which  the  bees  are  constantly  pass- 
ing and  repassing. 

The  reader  should  see  the  new  excluder  in 
order  to  appreciate  its  merits;  and  when  he 
gives  it  to  the  bees  to  test  he  will  find  they 
are  equally  ready  to  show  their  appreciation 
for  it. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  new  spring-steel  nickel- 
plated  hive-tool  which  is  both  a  scraper  and 
a  pry.  The  end  which  is  turned  down  at 
right  angles,   or  the  hoe  end,  tits  nicely  up 
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FIG.  6. — A   NEW  HIVE-TOOL. 

into  the  palm  of  the  hand  when  the  tool  is 
used  as  a  pry  or  even  a  scraper.  The  other 
end  may  be  used  as  a  pry  or  scraper  also, 
but  is  handy  for  reaching  down  into  the  cor- 
ners of  bottom  boards  to  clean  out  bee-glue 
and  dirt. 

This  tool,  made  of  spring  steel,  will  stand 
any  strain  that  one  can  place  on  it  in  ordi- 
nary bee-hive  work;  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
nickel-plated  enables  one  to  see  it  if  it  should 
happen  to  get  lost  in  the  grass. 

We  have  tested  a  good  many  shapes  and 
patterns,  but  have  found  that  this  seems  to 
suit  the  large  majority  of  those  to  whom  it 
has  been  submitted. 


PAPER    FOR    WINTER    CASES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  seuds  US  a  sample  of 
paraffine  building-paper.  It  is  black  in  col- 
or, very  flexible,  water-proof,  and  evidently 
would  make  a  good  wrapping  around  the 
hive.  We  are  not  advised  as  to  the  cost,  but 
doubtless  it  can  be  obtained  of  the  roofers. 
For  a  thin  water-proof  paper  it  is  the  best  of 
any  thing  we  have  yet  seen  for  the  purpose. 
We  do  not  know  how  durable  it  may  be. 
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ItOMLS 

byAJ.ROOT 


And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain.— Matt.  5  :  40.  41. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  The  foxes  have  holes,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests;  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  bis  head.— Matt.  8  :  20. 

Despised  and  rejected  of  men.— IsA.  53  : 3. 
DEMANDING  "  OUR  RIGHTS." 

In  order  to  be  sure  to  have,  on  my  travels, 
a  place  to  sleep,  I  usually  order  a  berth 
ahead.  It  is  true  one  can  usually  get  an  up- 
per berth,  and  on  some  accounts  I  prefer  the 
upper  (better  ventilation,  for  instance);  but 
as  I  grow  older  it  is  not  so  easy  to  climb 
into  the  "loft,"  and  so  I  wired  ahead  and 
received  a  telegram  telling  me  what  berth 
was  assigned  to  me  between  Cincinnati  and 
Jacksonville  —  price  $5.50.  When  I  handed 
in  my  telegram  at  Cincinnati,  however,  the 
clerk  said  he  could  give  me  a  berth  only  to 
Nashville,  where  I  changed  sleepers,  and  I 
could  pay  there  the  other  $3.50  from  there 
on.  I  accepted,  and  never  considered,  until 
just  before  starting,  that  I  had  nothing  to 
show  to  hold  my  berth,  already  engaged 
when  I  got  to  Nashville.  I  then  hurried 
back  to  the  ticket-office  and  explained.  The 
agent  humbly  begged  pardon,  saying  he  did 
not  read  my  telegram  clear  through;  but  he 
said  that  if  I  would  give  back  the  $2.00  tick- 
et he  would  give  me  one  right  through  for 
the  $3  50  balance.  "Now,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, "you  are  all  right,  sure.'" 

When  I  changed  cars  at  Nashville,  how- 
ever, I  found  "Lower  3"  occupied  by  a  lady 
with  a  baby,  and  a  colored  maid  to  take  care 
of  the  baby.  If  I  claimed  "my  own,"  and 
"my  rights,'"  the  rollicking  baby  and  (more 
so  still)  maid  must  "get  out;"  but  there  was 
not  an  empty  seat  in  the  whole  four  Pullman 
sleepers.  I  decided  not  to  complain,  think- 
ing the  woman  or  some  one  else  would  prob- 
ably get  off  soon;  but,  on  the  contrary,  more 
got  on  instead,  at  every  station,  until  about 
every  "upper"  was  also  engaged. 

Why  didn't  I  go  to  the  porter?  I  did 
finally,  but  he  only  grunted,  and  said  I 
would  have  to  see  the  Pullman  conductor. 

"Where  can  I  find  himV  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  seen  him  at  all 
to-day,"  and  it  was  already  in  the  after- 
noon. Another  porter  once  told  me  the 
above  official  drew  all  the  pay  and  did  noth- 
ing, while  he  (the  porter)  did  all  the  work 
and  got  nothing.  1  hunted  up  the  conduct- 
or, and  he  was  a  good  deal  puzzled:  Init 
when  I  explained  about  paying  the  $2.00 
first  and  the  $3.50  afterward,  he  said  the 
Cincinnati  agent  took  my  money  and  forgot 
or  neglected  to  reserve  my  berth. 


"  Mr.  Root,  we  are  in  a  bad  fix;  but  if  you 
will  just  sit  down  in  'any  old  place'  until 
we  get  to  Atlanta  (these  women  get  off  at 
that  place)  you  can  have  your  seat  that  you 
engaged  ahead  and  paid  for." 

As  the  train  was  due  there  at  7  :  30  p.m. 
I  said  "  all  right,"  and  commenced,  or,  rath- 
er, continued,  "boarding  round,"  for  I  had 
been  doing  it  all  day. 

Now,  please  don't  stop  reading  here,  dear 
friend,  and  do  not  imagine  from  the  forego- 
ing that  I  am  making  a  "  kick  "  at  the  rail- 
roads and  their  management.  If  you  will 
be  patient  I  think  yovi  will  find  I  have  some 
glorious  news  to  tell  before  I  finish.  Let  me 
digress  a  little  first,  however. 

On  that  trip  through  the  Blac^k  Hills  of 
South  Dakota  last  fall  a  man  had  just  set- 
tled himself  in  his  berth  across  the  aisle  from 
me  when  a  new  comer  ordered  him  out.  He 
said  he  ordered  that  berth  by  wire  two  days 
ahead.  They  quarreled  over  it  a  good  part 
of  the  afternoon.  Both  declared  they  would 
have  that  seat,  and  no  other,  even  if  "it  cost  a 
farm.  While  they  were  both  at  supper  (still 
arguing)  man  No.  3  came  aboard,  piled  their 
traps  somewhere  else,  and  took  possession. 
I  told  him  what  was  going  on,  and  that  he 
would  find  trouble  ahead.  When  the  two 
got  back  there  was  such  a  row  that  not  only 
two  conductors  but  the  passengers  had  to 
interfere.  Finally  when  I  and  others  oft'ered 
to  give  up  our  "lowers"  and  go  up  in  the 
loft,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  all  three  got  to 
laughing,  fixed  it  up,  and  finally  they  shook 
hands  all  round.  "The  event  was  a  lesson  to 
me,  for  it  brings  out  by  wonderful  contrast 
the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  Jesus. 

My  trials  were  not  over,  but  I  was  getting 
glimpses  of  the  glory  beyond.  A  good  kind 
man  to  whom  I  explained  the  matter  said  he 
was  going  into  the  smoking-car  and  that  I 
could  have  his  seat;  and  I  think  that  he,  out 
of  real  gentility  of  heart,  stayed  somewhere 
nearly  all  day.  When  i  left  this  seat  for 
dinner,  however,  the  big  lusty  colored  porter 
plumped  himself  into  it,  went  to  sleep,  leaning 
and  sitting  on  my  overcoat,  and  slept  thei'e 
nearly  all  the  afternoon.  Should  I  wake 
him  and  tell  him  it  was  my  seat?  But  it 
wouldn't  be  trtie,  and  he  knew  it.  Should  I 
explain  that  the  owner  told  me  I  could  have 
it,  etc  ''.  I  could  not,  and  claim  to  be  a  fol- 
lower of  him  who,  while  in  this  world,  had 
not  "where  to  lay  his  head."  Satan  kept 
busy,  of  course.  He  said,  "That  ungainly 
fellow  will  surely  make  your  overcoat  smell 
badly.  You  know  Mrs.  Root  would  prtjtest 
if  she  knew  it.  What  a  hideous  sight  he  is, 
any  way,  with  his  great  thick  lips  and  wide- 
open  mouth,  while  he  breathes  like  a  croco- 
dile!"* I  felt  guilty,  and  turned  tolooksome 
other  way,  when  my  eye  fell  on  the  colored 


*  In  regard  to  the  heavy  breathing,  if  we  white  peo- 
ple could  sleep  and  breathe  lik'^  that  it  might  save  us 
from  many  ills,  and  it  is  very  likely  true  that  even  A. 
I.  Root  is  not  part'cul'iiiy  good-looking  when  he  is 
sleeping  soundly  after  hard  work.  A  porter's  dutifs 
keep  him  up  nights;  and  to  "  hold  out  "  he  must  steal 
rest  day  times. 
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maid.  Satan  commenced  again:  "That black 
girl  with  the  baby  is  mussing  up  the  seat 
you  '  bought  and  paid  for,'  and  it  will  smell 
too.  Even  if  they  are  porter  and  maid,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  seats 
designed  for  white  people — "  Here  I  ab- 
ruptly shut  off  Satan  again;  but  he  had  got 
agoing,  and  then  he  started  oft'  on  another 
tack.  "They  always  pick  at  you  and  snub 
you.  In  the  buffet  car  they  filled  orders  for 
other  people,  given  long  after  yours  was 
handed  in;  and,  after  all  this  waiting,  your 
hash  was  almost  cold,  and  no  butter  with 
your  bread." 

I  had  been  standing  all  this  time,  but  final- 
ly ventured  to  sit  down  by  a  man  who  had 
been  uncivil  in  the  morning  (or  at  least  I  im- 
agined he  was).  When  I  quietly  asked  per- 
mission to  occupy  a  part  of  his  seat  he  said 
something  I  could  not  hear,  and  moved  his 
coat-tails  so  little  that  I  could  scarcely  avoid 
sitting  on  them. 

Yes,  dear  reader,  it  is  true  that  your  old 
friend  A.  I.  Root,  whom  many  of  you  have 
learned  to  love,  felt  for  a  few  hours  that 
day  that  not  only  did  no  one  want  to  talk  to 
him,  but  no  one  seemed  to  want  to  give  him 
a  seat  when  he  was  weary  of  standing. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  that,  in  the 
morning,  when  some  one  said  he  lived  in 
Georgia  I  suggested  that  his  State  was  the 
center  of  discussion  just  then      He  replied: 

"Do  you  mean  in  regard  to  prohibition? 
It  is  the  biggest  blunder  that  any  State  ever 
made,  and  there  isn't  a  business  man  in  At- 
lanta who  voted  for  it." 

I  said  no  more,  for  1  decided  that  the 
average  Pullman  car  is  hardly  the  place  to 
find  friends  of  temperance,  or,  as  a  rule, 
friends  of  Christianity,  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  my  uncivil  seatmate.  Had  I  de- 
manded my  rights  I  could  have  had  a  seat 
at  any  time,  but  I  am  glad  I  did  not.  When 
I  remembered  that  the  dear  Savior  at  one 
time  did  not  have  "  where  to  lay  his  head  " 
I  began  to  feel  happy.  The  porter,  after 
his  refreshing  sleep,  began  to  dust  oft"  the 
car;  and  when  he  saw  I  was  preparing  to 
take  my  "after-dinner  nap"  he  brought  me 
a  nice  clean  pillow;  and  when  I  thanked  him, 
and  he  smiled,  I  decided  he  was  a  real  good- 
looking  young  colored  man.  I  could  hon- 
estly admire  his  strength  and  skill  as  he 
made  up  the  berths  with  such  dexterity. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  colored  maid,  and  she 
too  had  changed.  She  was  a  bright  pretty 
girl,  even  if  she  was  black.  Had  all  the 
people  in  our  car  changed  suddenly?  or  was 
the  change  in  my  own  heart  after  I  said, 
"Get  thee  behind  me.  Satan"  ?  May  God 
forgive  me,  and  I  will  ask  our  colored 
friends  to  forgive  me  for  the  unkind  thoughts 
I  permitted  to  creep  into  my  heart.  There 
wasn't  the  least  trace  of  a  smell  on  my  over- 
coat, even  if  the  young  man  did  sleep  with 
his  face  on  it  for  over  an  hour.  Our  porters 
are,  as  a  rule,  a  bright  clean  set  of  men  ; 
and  I  believe  the  colored  people  generally, 
if  they  take  jyains,  may  be  as  sweet-smelling 
as  white  people  In  a  recent  editorial  the 
Sunday  School  Times  said  the  man  who  is 


always  demanding  and  insisting  on  his  rights 
is  any  thing  but  a  happy  man.*  I  believe 
this  is  largely  the  clasi  who  commit  suicide. 
The  person  who  goes  through  the  world 
giving  up  his  rights  for  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low-men finds  so  much  happiness  in  so  do- 
ing that  he  not  only  will  never  think  of  self- 
destruction  but  will  never  be  impatient  in 
awaiting  God's  call. 

It  may  be  true,  and  it  probably  is  true, 
that  there  are  people  who  do  not  appreciate 
or  understand  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  when 
they  see  it.  Such  people  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  the  patient  Christian  may  be  tempted 
to  think  he  is  only  "casting  pearls  before 
swine;"  but  let  him  be  patient,  and  remem- 
ber who  said,  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth;"  and  "Whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the 
gospel's,  the  same  shall  find  it." 


RUNNINa     AWAY     FROM     KKIENDS. 

In  Our  Homes  for  Nov.  15  I  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  young  man  who  left  suddenly 
without  giving  anybody  any  reason  for  his 
sudden  disappearance.  I  lament  that  this 
thing  seems  to  be  getting  to  be  a  fashion 
nowdays.  Not  long  ago  a  young  man  left 
his  home  without  even  saying  good-by  to  his 
mother  or  anybody  else.  He  took  pains  to 
cover  up  his  exit  so  perfectly  that  nobody 
ever  discovered  how  he  got  away,  let  alone 
his  reason  for  going.  Nobody  knows  the 
anguish  that  that  mother  suffered  until  she 
heard,  a  year  afterward,  that  he  was  away 
off  in  another  part  of  the  world.  There  was 
no  apparent  reason  for  his  doing  this.  He 
had  said  nothing  about  being  dissatisfied. 
He  left  his  book  open  where  he  had  been 
reading,  and  said  he  expected  to  be  back  in 
a  few  minutes.  Since  then  not  only  boys 
but  girls,  vien,  and  women  have  been  sud- 
denly missing.  Perhaps  some  excuse  might 
be  offered  in  the  case  of  a  young  person,  for 
thinking  it  a  fine  thing  to  stir  up  a  whole 
neighborhood  or  set  community  in  general 
hunting  all  over  the  country  to  find  a  trace 
of  the  missing  one;  but  if  any  one  who 
reads  these  pages  feels  any  temptation  in  a 
similar  line  I  beg  him  to  consider  a  little  be- 
fore undertaking  it.  What  would  you  think 
of  a  boy  who  would  deliberately  pick  up  a 
club  and  hit  his  mother  a  cruel  blow  when 
there  was  no  excitement  or  reason  whatever 
for  so  doing?  Yet  no  blow  can  be  so  cruel 
and  torturing  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 
We  have  no  right  to  do  things  of  this  kind 
any  more  than  we  have  to  indict  pain,  or  to 
steal  money  belonging  to  somebody  else. 
God  forbid  that  this  fashion  should  be  on 
the  increase. 


*  Here  is  the  item  from  the  Sur^  day  School  Times: 

Nothinff  hurts  a  man  more  than  a  continual  effort  to  (jet  his 
rights.  •'  Tliat  man  always  manages  to  get  a  seat,  no  matter 
how  crowded  the  car."  one  man  was  heard  to  say  of  another 
who  apparently  had  just  demonstrated  his  ability.  The  man 
thus  described  may  have  called  it  good  managing;  those  who 
know  his  practice  would  call  it  bad.  If  there  is  no  stronger 
reason  for  insisting  on  our  rights  than  merely  tlie  fact  that 
they  are  our  rights,  we  bad  better  let  them  go. 
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HIGH  PRESSURE 

GADDENING 

A.Li;^OT 


"GAKDKNING  IN  THE  WOODS,"  ETC.,  IN  THE 
MONTH  OF  NOVKMBKK,  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN FLOKIDA. 

Our  "  woods  "  comprises  just  one  acre,  and 
it  is  just  across  the  street  from  E.  B.  Rood's 
place  (see  his  strawberry  article,  June  15), 
and  one  mile  from  Braidentown.  I  reached 
here  Nov.  8;  and  the  next  morning,  with  the 
help  of  "Charlie"  (a  colored  boy  of  24),  I 
broke  ground  for  a  garden.  The  tirst  thing 
was  to  grub  out  the  roots  of  the  scrub  pal- 
metto; and  as  they  are  about  as  big  as  a 
man's  leg,  and  anywhere  from  3  to  10  feet 
long,  pretty  well  clinched  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  old  Mother  Earth,  it  is  quite  a 
job.  By  night,  however,  we  had  a  bed  6 
feet  wide  and  about  40  feet  long,  and,  I 
thought,  ready  for  seeds.  Mr.  Rood,  how- 
ever, declaied  I  would  get  no  ''  high-jires- 
sure'"  gardening  until  the  ground  had  been 
worked  over  and  "sweetened"  for  about  a 
year.  Up  in  Michigan  new  ground  is  the 
thing;  but  not  so  in  Florida.  Where  the  pal- 
metto has  been  grubbed  out  it  is  "sour,"and 
full  of  tannic  rcid,  etc.  I  told  Mr.  Rood  I 
must  have  som<:bing  growing  on  my  ground, 
and  by  his  advice  (although  nc  shook  his 
head  somewhat)  1  put  on  about  a  pailful  of 
high-priced  fertilizer,  then  went  out  through 
the  woods  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  gathered 
a  barrelful  of  "cow-chips."  This  barrel  was 
then  set  up  on  a  board  just  as  we  leach  ashes 
up  north,  and  we  were  all  ready  for  water. 
Now,  please  don't  find  fault  if  I  do  tell  about 
the  good  things  where  God  happens  to  drop 
me,  and  say  little  of  the  bad  things. 

One  thing  that  greatly  rejoices  my  heart 
is  the  ease  with  which  we  get  beautiful  soft 
water  almost  all  over  Florida.  My  well  close 
by  the  garden  cost  less  than  $5.00  (pump  and 
all),  and  it  was  driven  down  so  we  could 
pump  water  in  about  20  minutes.  The  wa- 
ter is  so  soft,  Mrs  Rood  says  thei'e  is  little  or 
no  difference  between  it  and  rain  water. 
Charlie  talks  very  little  unless  he  is  spoken 
to.  He  said  the  bucket  of  fertilizer  was  all 
right,  and  the  cow  chips  were  all  right  for 
the  garden,  but  when  he  saw  me  pouring 
water  in  the  top  of  that  barrel  herul)bed  his 
woolly  head  and  looked  troubled.  Finally  he 
ventured : 

"Mr.  Root,  don't  you  think  the  water  you 
are  pouring  on  that  manure  will  take  all  the 
'goodness  '  out  of  it?" 

"You  are  just  right  about  it,  Charlie:  it  is 
this  same  'goodness'  we  are  after;"  and 
when  he  saw  me  push  a  pail  under  the  dark 
liquid  that  began  to  run  from  the  base-board 
he  looked  relieved.  Well,  I  bought  a  great 
big  sprinkling-can  and  drenched  my  garden 
daily;   and  now  (Nov.  21)  I  have  radishes, 


lettuce,  beets,  and  onions  up,  and  looking 
pretty  well  in  spite  of  the  newness  and  tan- 
nic acid.  Although  we  have  had  no  rain 
for  a  month  or  more  I  have  worked  my  pump 
until  I  was  tired,  and  the  stream  holds  out 
full.  The  lower  end  of  the  strainer  is  down 
only  about  8  feet.  The  water  has  a  slight 
sulphur  taste,  it  is  true;  but  as  the  men  at 
work  on  our  house  say  it  is  tiptop  for  drink- 
ing, I  shall  have  to  conclude  it  agrees  with 
people  generally.  I  have  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  rain  water  that,  even  when 
boiled  or  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rather  upset 
my  digestion  ;  and  as  we  had  been  having 
several  days  of  very  warm  weather  I  was  a 
little  out  of  sorts  and  longing  fur  something, 
I  hardly  knew  what,  to  take  the  bad  taste 
out  of  my  mouth,  when  Mr.  Rood's  team 
came  along  with  a  few  strawberries — the 
very  first  of  the  season. 

Well,  friends,  I  never  in  my  life  invested 
a  little  money  in  medicine,  food,  or  anything 
else,  that  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction  as  a 
box  of  those  Excelsior  strawberries.  1  kept 
some  of  them  all  day;  and  to  say  they  "hit 
the  spot "  every  time  doesn't  half  tell  it.  So 
far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Rood  has  the  tirst  straw- 
berries put  on  the  market  in  Florida.  He 
sells  them  all  in  his  home  market,  and  starts 
them  at  only  35  cts.  a  quart.  1  have  sampled 
strawberries  in  Bermuda,  Cuba.  California, 
and  all  over  the  North,  but  I  certainly  never 
saw  any  handsomer  and  more  luscious  than 
his  Excelsior.  They  are  of  fine  shape,  good 
size,  beautifully  colored  up,  and,  although 
pretty  tart  for  most  people  without  sugar, 
they  suit  me  to  a  dot.  Tlie  perfume  and  the 
tiavor  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  very 
best  wild  strawberry.  1  say per/ume,  for  the 
perfume  of  a  box,  even  out  in  the  open  air, 
is  the  best  advertisement  of  the  fruit  that 
can  well  be  invented.  Now,  you  need  not 
all  come  down  here  to  raise  strawberries,  for 
only  a  few  of  you  could  raise  them  as  he  does 
if  you  tried,  and  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
few  would  be  willing  to  take  the  pains  he 
does,  and  pay  for  the  fertilizers. 

I  am  going  to  wind  up  my  story  by  telling 
you  of  something  —  I  came  near  saying 
"something  better  than  even  the  soft  water 
and  the  strawberries."  Listen.  Mr.  Rood's 
house  is  very  close  to  a  well-ti'aveled  road, 
yet  his  doors  are  never  locked,  and  in  very 
warm  weather  they  are  often  left  open  all 
night.  His  White  Leghorn  chickens  roost  in 
an  open  shed  quite  near  the  highway,  on 
low-down  roosts,  and  have  done  so  for  eight 
years,  and  yet  one-third  of  the  population 
are  colored  people;  but  he  has  not  lost  a  chick- 
en nor  even  a  slraivberry,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
by  theft.  Just  contrast  this  with  many  lo- 
calities— in  fact,  most  localities  in  the  North, 
especially  rural  districts  near  the  great  cities. 
What  does  it  mean?  It  means  there  is  not  a 
saloon,  and  never  has  been,  in  this  (Manatee) 
county.  The  signiticance  of  this  fact  is  just 
now  ringing  throughout  every  State  in  our 
nation— from  Maine  to  Oklahoma,  and  from 
Florida  to -to  Georgia.  May  God  be  prais- 
ed that  the  prayers  of  the  Anti-saloon  League 
have  finally  been  heard  and  anstvercd. 
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The  California  Voice  says  that  President 
Roosevelt  said,  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
people  (mostly  colored)  of  Bayou,  Miss.,  "I 
am  glad  you  have  not  permitted  a  saloon  in 
the  city  limits." 

SWEET  CLOVER;   IS   THERE   ANY  POSSIBILITY 
THAT     IT     MAY,    UNDER     SOME     CIRCUM- 
STANCES,  BE  JUSTLY  CALLED  BY  THE 
FARMER   A   NOXIOUS  WEED? 

The  following,  clipped  from  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  from  C.  B.  Wing,  a  great  authoiity 
on  alfalfa  in  Ohio,  is  quite  important.  First, 
he  tells  us  that  sweet  clover  is  valuable  for 
pasture  when  it  happens  to  come  up  with 
alfalfa  or  any  other  clover,  and  it  will  im- 
prove its  value  fur  seed;  and  if  the  seed 
should  accidentally  get  into  alfalfa  seed  it 
will  be  a  benefit  to  the  alfalfa  rather  than  a 
detriment.  As  sweet-clover  seed  is  con- 
stantly coming  up  in  value,  it  very  soon  will 
be,  if  it  is  not  now,  worth  as  much  as  alfalfa 
seed;  and  as  it  excels  alfalfa  as  a  gatherer  of 
nitrogen,  the  alfalfa  will  do  still  better  with 
sweet  clover  mixed  in  with  it. 

In  buying  Western  alfalfa  seed  one  is  pretty  apt  to 
get  a  small  proportion  of  sweet  clover  along  with  it 
(Me  ilotus  alba).  It  had  not  occurred  to  the  writer  to 
mention  tne  presence  of  sweet  clover  in  alfalfa  seed: 
but  as  he  now  recalls  it  he  can  not  remember  an 
alfalfa-fleld  established  upon  Woodland  Farm  within 
recent  years  where  sweet  clover  did  not  appear  in 
greater  or  less  amounts  the  first  year.  Some  of  it 
will  even  show  the  second  year,  but  after  that  it  is 
seen  no  more.  Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial,  and  can 
not  endure  mowing  off.  If  not  allowed  to  mature  seed 
it  is  soon  extinct.  It  is  hardly  right  to  classify  sweet 
clover  with  weeds,  since  it  is  a  splendid  soil-enricher, 
one  of  the  most  energetic  nitrogen-gatherers  known, 
and  it  carries  the  same  nitrifying  bacteria  that  alfalfa 
does,  and  is  thus  a  direct  benefit  to  a  young  alfalfa 
fi°ld,  since  it  pioneers  the  way  and  makes  the  alfalfa 
that  succeeds  it  thrive  all  the  better.  However,  one 
should  mow  it  off  at  least  two  or  three  times  in  a 
year,  and  that  will  prevent  its  seeding  and  becoming 
too  plentiful. 

Sweet  clover  in  the  South  is  much  used  as  a  sheep 
and  pig  pasture.  It  is  greedily  eaten  there  when  it 
comes  up  first  in  the  spring.  It  makes  a  hay  too 
coarse  and  woody  to  be  relished  by  most  animals,  and 
has  also  an  odor  that  seems  too  strong  for  Northern 
stock.    It  is  a  splendid  bee  pasture,  however. 

I  mention  these  peculiarities  about  sweet  clover  so 
that  men  getting  a  little  of  it  in  alfalfa  seed  may  not 
be  frightened.  They  should  go  on  as  though  they 
had  none  of  it.  Their  alfalfa  meadows,  in  order  to 
succeed,  will  need  to  be  cut  at  least  three  times  a 
year,  and  that  will  vanquish  every  bit  of  the  sweet 
clover.  Charles  B.  Wing. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ohio. 


SWEET   CLOVER   IN   OHIO. 

The  following,  from  the  Rural  New-York- 
er, is  of  value,  not  only  because  it  shows  us 
how  to  teach  stock  to  eat  sweet  clover,  but 
because  the  author  is  one  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural writers  and  teachers  of  our  State: 

The  following  is  suggested  by  reading  Mr.  Legg's 
article,  "  Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa."  There  are  some 
wrong  impressions  regarding  the  plant.  Here  it 
grows  very  rank  on  the  roadsides  and  in  some  fields. 
I  used  to  think,  like  Mr.  Legg,  that  stock  would  not 
eat  it,  for  I  often  took  care  to  notice  when  driving 
along  a  road  on  the  sides  of  which  it  grew  as  high  as 
a  horse's  back,  whether  the  droves  of  stock,  cattle 
principally,  fed  on  it,  and  never  did  I  see  that  a  plant 
had  been  nipped.  Later,  in  a  field  where  a  lot  of  big 
steers  were  pasturing,  the  sweet  clover  grew  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  cattle,  by  feeding  on  it,  had  cut  it 
down  to  about  knee  high.  It  had  made  a  large  growth 
before  they  began  to  feed  on  it;  and,  below  the  height 
mentioned,  it  was  too  coarse  and  hard  to  be  palatable. 


Seldom  now  do  we  see  it  in  pasture-fields  ;  but  on  the 
roadsides  adjoining  these  fields  it  grows  in  abun- 
dance, and  would  undoubtedly  grow  in  the  fields  if  the 
stock  let  it  alone.  When  driving  lambs  along  the 
highway  I  have  noticed  that  they  eat  it  as  readily  as 
the  grasses  that  grow  with  it  —  blue  grass,  etc.  Men 
owning  horses  in  my  nearest  village  I  have  known  to 
cut  it  from  the  roadsides  and  haul  it  to  their  stables 
and  feed  it  to  their  horses.  At  first  they  refused  it, 
but  soon  learned  to  relish  it  I  know  of  a  timothy 
meadow  being  cut  this  year  that  had  growing  with  it 
an  equal  bulk  of  sweet  clover.  This  was  stored  in 
sheds,  and  will  be  fed  out  to  cattle  this  winter.  In 
the  same  field  in  which  this  timothy  grew  last  year, 
after  wheat,  there  came  on  five  or  six  acres  a  very 
rank  growth  of  sweet  clover.  This  year  there  grew  a 
very  excellent  crop  of  corn  on  t^e  same  land.  Alfal- 
fa grows  on  all  th  land  about  here  without  soil  inoc- 
ulation. But  unless  the  land  is  well  drained,  natural- 
ly or  ariificially.  it  will  winter-kill.  As  regards  sweet 
clover,  I  would  gladly  have  morf  of  it  grow  on  my 
farm  than  the  stock  and  cultivation  will  allow  to 
grow.  John  M.  Jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 


POISONOUS   PLANTS. 

About  a  year  ago  a  sister  of  mine,  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Gray,  was  afflicted  with  something  the 
doctors  first  called  erysipelas;  but  after  being 
treated  for  that  malady,  without  getting  any 
relief,  she  called  another  physician  who  call- 
ed it  eczema.  But  still  she  kept  getting 
worse,  until  it,  finally  prevented  her  from  us- 
ing her  eyes,  to  such  an  extent  that  she  had 
to  give  up  reading.  If  I  am  correct  she  con- 
sulted a  third  physician,  and  he  said  both 
doctors  were  wrong.  He  said  the  trouble 
was  something  else.  Just  about  that  time  I 
noticed  one  day  that  she  had  a  beautiful  spec- 
imen of  a  house-plant  that  I  had  given  her 
some  months  before.  It  was  what  florists 
call  Primula  ohconica.  I  began  to  remark 
about  its  wonderful  luxuriance  and  the  quan- 
tity of  bloom  that  was  all  the  while  peeping 
out  from  under  the  bright-green  foliage.  She 
replied  that,  as  she  could  not  read,  she  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  with  that  plant, 
picking  off  the  faded  flowers,  etc.  All  at 
once  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen  in  the 
florists'  books  and  magazines  statements  to 
the  effect  that  this  plant  \s poisonous  to  some 
people,  and  by  my  advice  the  plant  was  put 
out  of  the  room,  and  she  never  went  near  it 
again.  The  erysipelas,  eczema,  or  whatever 
it  was,  disappeared  almost  immediately. 
Her  last  doctor  claimed  it  was  his  skill  and 
his  medicine  that  performed  the  cure.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  prove  conclusive- 
ly whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  I  find  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Flo- 
rists'^ Review  a  discussion  in  regard  to  prim- 
ula poison  and  the  remedy;  but,  to  be  honest 
about  it,  I  have  no  more  faith  in  the  remedies 
for  poisonous  plants  than  I  have  for  those  for 
bee-stings.  Get  busy  at  something  else,  for- 
get all  about  your  stings,  and  nature  will 
perform  the  cure;  and  when  you  get  poison- 
ed, banish  the  poisonous  plant  as  my  sister 
did,  or  keep  away  from  it,  and   nature  will 
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perform  the  cure  at  once.  An  application  of 
cold  water  is,  of  course,  always  in  order. 
No  wonder  the  doctors  were  puzzled,  and 
failed  to  give  relief  when  she  was  getting 
poisoned  more  and  more  every  day  of  her 
life  in  admiring  and  handling  her  beautiful 
plant.  This  poisonous  primula  is  a  near  rel- 
ative of  what  is  commonly  called  Chinese 
primrose.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  it  should 
be  so  poisonous  to  some  people  and  yet  have 
no  effect  on  others.  I  have  handled  the  plant 
for  years  in  the  greenhouse,  but  I  have  never 
suffered  at  all,  although  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly cautioned  that  I  might  get  poisoned  by 
touching  the  blossoms  and  foliage.  Its  poi- 
sonous properties  seem  to  be  so  well  recog- 
nized that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
suggested  sugar  of  lead  as  an  antidote. 


MENTAL     MALADIES;   W^ILL    THEY    YIELD    TO 

OUTDOOR  EXERCISE,   PURE  WATER, 

AND  nature's  REMEDIES? 

If  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  can  give  us  an  account  of  the  cure 
of  a  case  of  insanity  by  natural  means,  equal  to  the 
consumptive  and  cancer  cases  cited,  the  world  may 
feel  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. I  firmly  believe  that  vpith  nature  (God)  all 
things  are  possible.  Jennie  P.  Wells. 

Roseland,  N.  C,  Oct.  14. 

My  good  friend,  this  has  often  been  talked 
about,  and  I  have  known  at  least  one  suc- 
cessful experiment  A  man  whom  I  knew 
quite  well  in  my  boyhood  gradually  settled 
into  a  melancholy,  and  seemed  to  have,  at 
least  to  a  considerable  extent,  lost  his  mind. 
As  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was 
remarkably  bright,  vivacious,  and  cheerful, 
and  I  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that 
he  had  lost  hope,  given  up  all  occupation, 
and,  with  his  friends,  he  seemed  to  consider 
himself  past  remedy.  It  was  during  the 
time  I  was  greatly  interested  in  celery  cul- 
ture, growing  plants  for  sale,  etc.  He  con- 
sented to  try  working  in  the  garden;  and 
with  a  little  showing  he  transplanted  the 
little  plants  from  the  seed-bed  into  a  larger 
bed  quite  successfully.  About  this  time  I 
was  greatly  taken  up  with  some  chickens  of 
whii-h  somebody  had  made  me  a  present.  I 
think  they  were  called  American  Wonders. 
Well,  these  chickens  were  also  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  work  with  the  celery-plants.  I 
told  the  boys  if  they  would  just  drive  them 
away  and  give  them  a  big  "shooing"  so  as 
to  scare  them  suiHciently  they  would  stay 
away;  but  that  rich  mellow  soil,  with  plenty 
of  old  well-rotted  manure  incorporated  in  it, 
proved  to  be  too  strong  a  temptation  for  the 
biddies.  Again  and  again  they  came  up  be- 
hind John's  back;  and  the  way  they  made 
the  plants  and  dirt  fly  was  a  caution  I 
said,  "Why,  John,  I  am  sure  you  can  re- 
member to  look  up  occasionally  and  see 
those  chickens  before  they  get  into  the  plant- 
beds."  He  looked  up  at  the  chickens,  and 
at  the  wreck  and  ruin  they  had  wrought  in 
his  work,  and  said  he  thought  he  could  re- 
member to  keep  an  eye  on  them.  Pretty 
soon  we  had  the  same  thing  over  again,  and 
I  began  to  scold.  My  conscience  troubled 
me  somewhat,  however,  when  I  reflected 
that  I  had  been  talking  pretty  severely  to  an 


old  friend  and  neighbor  who  was  physically 
unfortunate,  and  perhaps  unable  to  assume 
even  this  little  bit  of  responsibility.  Please 
excuse  my  dwelling  at  such  length,  friends, 
on  details  that  may  seem  unimportant.  But 
there  is  a  valuable  lesson  right  here.  John 
looked  up  at  me,  and,  instead  of  feeling 
hurt,  as  he  had  a  right  to,  I  thought  I  saw 
a  comical  look  on  his  face;  and  then  he  gave 
me  one  of  my  "happy  surprises"  by  say- 
ing, "Mr.  Root,  you  will  have  to  put  some 
bells  on  those  chickens  so  a  fellow  can  have 
some  notice  when  they  come  around  behind 
his  back." 

The  boys  and  everybody  present  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  and  then  I  thanked  God 
for  the  success  of  my  experiment.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  my  friend  John  had,  per- 
haps, so  much  as  smiled  in  years,  much  less 
perpetrated  a  joke.  I  once  heard  some- 
where that  when  you  can  get  an  insane  man 
to  laughing  the  spell  is  broken.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  I  think  I  have  seen,  a  hundi-ed 
times  since  then,  bad  feelings  dispelled  by  a 
little  bit  of  innocent  pleasantry.  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  this  friend  gradually  recov- 
ered from  his  malady,  whatever  it  was;  and 
although  he  has  held  aloof  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  his  fellow-men,  yet  he  is  a  use- 
ful member  of  society,  and  nobody  would 
ever  suspect  there  had  ever  been  any  thing 
wrong  with  his  mental  powers.  It  is  not 
only  outdoor  employment  that  we  want,  but 
the  patient  must  be  busily  employed  in  some- 
thing that  will  occupy  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  enlist  his  interest  and 
sympathy.  At  the  great  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane near  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  every  possi- 
ble means  is  employed  to  get  the  inmates  in- 
terested in  outdoor  work.  All  sorts  of  crops 
are  grown,  and  even  fruits  and  flowers  and 
ornamental  plants;  and  I  am  told  they  are 
meeting  with  much  success  year  after  year. 


PEANUTS    vs.    BEEFSTEAK. 

The  following  is  from  the  Lowell,  Mass., 

Sun : 

Prof.  F.  E.  Jaffa,  who  is  making  bulletins  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made 
an  announcement  that,  if  found  correct,  should  revo- 
lutionize the  peanut  business  and  pull  away  down 
the  price  of  porterhouse  steaks.  This  professor,  who 
hails  from  th  University  of  California,  not  Java,  says 
that  ten  cents'  worth  of  peanuts  contains  more  than 
twice  the  protein  and  more  than  six  times  the  energy 
stored  in  a  porterhouse  steak.  This  is  a  startling 
announcement,  and.  if  it  were  entirely  true,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  average  epicure  would  still  stick  to  his 
porterhouse  steak.  Nevertheless,  it  will  cause  an 
increased  consumption  of  peanuts.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  the  professor  would  accept  a 
diet  of  peanuts  instead  of  a  good  juicy  well-tlavored 
steak. 

My  impression  is,  this  is  an  exaggeration 
of  the  real  truth.  It  may  be,  however,  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  beginning 
to  adopt  nuts  as  a  diet  in  place  of  using  so 
much  meat. 


OUR    EXPRESS   COMPANIES    AND    THEIR    HOS- 
TILITY TOWARD   PARCELS   POST,   ETC. 

The  American  Cultivator  in  a  recent  issue 
trenchantly  expresses  the  situation  as  follows: 
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It  is  hard  to  understand  why,  with  all  the  popular 
opposition  to  railroads,  there  is  not  more  sentiment 
against  the  exactions  of  the  express  companies.  The 
behavior  of  the  railroads  is  mild  compartd  with  the 
hidden  monopoly  of  the  concerns  which  dominate 
express  transportation.  Combined  in  an  informal 
trust  which  controls  the  whole  system,  they  are 
accountable  to  nobody  for  the  rates  and  service  ren- 
dered, and  in  many  cases  do  not,  apparently,  care 
particularly  for  the  interests  or  opinions  of  their 
patrons  who  pay  enormous  prices  for  their  services. 
By  ownership  of  one  another's  stock,  and  arrange- 
ment as  to  roads  and  territory,  it  matters  little  to 
them  whether  business  is  transferred  from  one 
express  company  to  another.  Their  insolence  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. It  looks  as  if  the  Commission,  backed  by  the 
new  law,  would  finally  get  the  upper  hand,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  slow  process  with  the  first  skirmishes  in 
favor  of  the  express  companies,  who  have  actually 
succeeded  in  raising  the  already  exorbitant  rates  in 
several  localities,  concealing  their  actions  in  various 
ways  through  change  in  classification,  regulations 
as  to  weight,  etc. 


Temperance. 


"THE    CHARACTER    OF    THE    ENEMY  WE   ARE 
FIGBTING,"  ONCE  MORE. 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Joseph  Zeitlin,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  who  is  102  years  old,  has  used  whisky 
and  tobacco  all  his  life,  and  lately  they  are 
declaring  he  also  smokes  cigarettes,  and 
that  he  smoked  twenty  of  them  to  celebrate 
the  day  he  was  101  years  old.  I  knew  when 
I  saw  the  statement  going  through  the  pa- 
pers (and  papers,  too,  that  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  publish  a  thing  of  this  kind) 
that  it  was  a  fake  item,  yet  I  had  no  means 
to  prove  it.  The  American  Issue  has  how- 
ever (see  the  issue  for  Nov.  1),  chased  the 
thing  down  and  hunted  up  the  truth  in  the 
matter.  Like  the  ouirageons  canards  told 
by  the  Dnffy  whisky  pt-ople,  it  transpires 
that  Mr.  Zeitlin  is  probably  102  years  old  ; 
but  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  does  not  speak-  our 
language.  The  facts  could  be  obtained  only 
from  his  granddaughter  All  the  whisky  he 
has  ever  taken  was  a  small  glass  before  his 
noonday  meal,  and  that  was  taken  medici- 
nally, ft  is  true  he  uses  tobacco,  but  not  at 
all  to  excess ;  and  the  whole  story  about  his 
using  twenty  cigarettes  in  a  day,  or  cigar- 
ettes at  all,  was  probably  manufactured  by 
the  venders  of  cigarettes.  Now  think  of  it, 
friends — the  idea  of  putting  before  the  youth 
of  our  land,  and  then  having  it  copied 
world-wide  by  the  editors  of  newspapers,  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  cigarettes,  whis- 
ky, and  tobacco  are  not  so  very  bad  after 
ail;  and  the  statement  in  some  of  the  papers 
might  induce  many  an  American  boy  to 
think  that  these  things  actually  contribute  to 
health  and  longevity  ;  and  yet  our  courts 
tell  us,  and  the  Department  at  Washington 
tells  us,  that  we  have  no  laws  to  punish  a 
man  for  such  malicious  lying.  They  base 
their  falsehoods  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Zeitlin 
is  actually  living  at  136  Lexington  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  worst  thing  about 
these  false  statements  is  that  many  of  the 
editors  put  on  a  heading  to  suit  themselves, 
and  this  heading  (or  something  additional 
in  the  way  of  a  footnote)  many  times  seems 


to  cast  a  slur  or  ridicule  on  the  good  men 
who  are  battling  against  intoxicants  and  ci- 
garettes among  our  children. 


collier's   weekly   and     THE   PATENT-MED- 
ICINE  BUSINESS. 

I  suppose  thousands  of  good  people  re- 
joice to  notice  the  bold  and  fearless  way  in 
which  Collier''s  Weekly  has  held  up  and  ex- 
posed patent  medicines  that  depend  on 
whisky,  morphine,  etc.,  for  their  pretended 
help  to  the  sick  and  suffering;  but,  like  a 
good  many  others,  while  I  rejoice  to  see 
these  things  held  up  to  the  full  light  of  day 
it  gave  me  a  big  jolt  to  notice  cigarettes  ad- 
vertised in  the  very  same  issue  where  they 
exposed  and  held  up  the  sins  of  other  peri- 
odicals, especially  our  religious  journals. 
If  my  opinion  were  asked  I  think  I  should 
say  that  cigarettes  are  doing  more  damage, 
especially  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  than  any 
fake  medicine  extant.  Another  thing,  there 
is  certainly  much  exaggeration  in  their  se- 
vere criticisms  of  our  Christian  papers.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World  has  replied  in  a 
very  kind  and  Christianlike  manner.  I  wish 
to  clip  just  one  paragraph  written  by  thj 
publisher  of  the  journal  just  mentioned: 

I  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  go  back  over  your 
own  files  for  the  same  period  that  Mr.  Adams  covers 
in  examining  our  issues,  you  will  find  in  your  own 
columns  not  only  patent  medicine  but  also  whisky, 
beer,  and  cigarette  advertising. 

Truly  it  behooves  those  who  live  in  "'glass 
houses"  to  be  a  little  careful  how  they 
"throw  stones"  indiscriminately. 

The  religious  periodicals,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  greatly  troubled,  especially  when 
they  are  not  guilty.  My  dear  old  pastor, 
Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  used  to  say  in  his  morn- 
ing prayer,  before  he  had  preached  his  ser- 
mon, '  O  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  our  ene- 
mies, for  they  tell  us  of  our  faults  when  our 
friends  wouLi  not  dare  to  do  it."  While  we 
forgive  the  exaggeration,  let  us  carefully  ex- 
amine the  charge  and  see  if  at  least  a  part 
of  it  is  not  true. 


A  suggestion  to  contributors. 
We  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion.  When  you 
desii  e  to  describe  a  process,  method,  or  de- 
vice, be  sure  that  you  make  a  clear,  clean- 
cut  description,  describing  the  process,  meth- 
od, or  device,  leaving  all  other  explanatory 
matter  to  be  stated  later.  A  short  time  ago 
we  read  over  a  description  of  a  process  m 
which  the  author  interjected  explanatory 
matter  at  each  step  of  the  operation.  When 
we  had  finished  reading  the  whole  we  had 
to  go  over  it  a  second  and  third  time  before 
we  could  clearly  separate  the  explanations 
from  the  actual  thing  thatj  was  being  de- 
scribed. First  describe  the  .hing  itself  brief- 
ly, then  repeat,  putting  in  the  explanations. 
By  so  doing  the  reader  has  a  birdseye  view 
at  the  start,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  ex- 
planations they  serve  to  elucidate  and  not 
confuse. 
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41  DISCOUNT 

ON    CASH    ORDERS    TO    JANUARY    1 

Do  you  know  what  that  means? 
Think  a  minute. 


It  means  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  your  investment. 

It  means  that  your  goods  will  be  there  when  you  want  them. 

It  means  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  the  material  that  you 

buy  in  the  flat  all  ready  for  the  bees  during  the  w  inter  months. 
It  means  when  you  send  your  order  to  us  that  you  will  get  ROOT'S 

GOODS.     "  Root  Quality  "  always  means  interest  on  your  money. 

WE  ARE  GLAD  TO  TELL  YOU  NET  PRICES 
ON  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  NEXT  SEASON'S  GOODS 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

REDFORD,  ..  ..  ..  MICHIGAN 
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TEXAS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ne'w  Contract.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we  announced  in  Nov  15th 
issue  of  GLEANINGS  that  we  were  again  able  to  offer  Root's  Goods  to  our  Texas  bee-keeping 
friends  by  reason  of  a  new  and  favorable  contract  we  had  lately  concluded  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  well-known  line. 

Quality  o£  Goods.  Our  experience  covering  the  sale  of  bee-keepers'  supplies,  cov- 
ering the  past  ten  years,  and  the  use  of  these  goods  in  our  own  apiaries,  have  convinced  us 
that  it  is  more  profitable  and  satisfactory,  all  things  considered,  to  use  a  high-grade  standard 
line,  like  the  Root  stock,  than  to  attempt  a  little  saving  by  local-made  and  other  inferior  lines. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Bamberger,  an  Illinois  bee-keeper  who  accidentally  came  across  some  of 
these  goods,  is  interesting.    See  what  he  says : 

ELIAS  BA.MBERGER, 

Sash.  Doors,  Blinds. 


Freeport,  111.,  June  11 ,  1907. 
Th.e  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:-!  received  five  of  your  AE52S-10  hives  yesterday,  and  find 
that  I  can  not  make  my  own  hives  and  supplies  as  cheap  as  yours  and  use 
the  same  quality  of  lumber.   You  can  see  by  the  head  of  this  letter  that  if 
any  one  can  make  hives  cheaper  than  your  prices  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
it,  but,  using  the  same  quality  of  lumber,  I  can  not. 

Yours  very  truly,     John  H.  Bamberger. 


On  June  19th  permission  was  asked  to  use 
his  letter,  and  the  following  was  his  reply  : 


Gentlemen:-  Freeport,    111.,    June    20,    1907. 

Your    favor   of   the    19th    inst.    at    hand,    and   note   what    you    say   about 
using   my    statement    about    your   bee-hives    as    to    the    quality   of   material   and 
the   workmanship   and    the    price.       In    reply   will    say   that    you  may   use    it,    as 
it   was   certainly   voluntary,    and,    as    I    have   had   no    dealings   with   you   before, 
you   would   not   have    received   that    order    if   I    had    not    seen  your   goods    at    the 
I.    C.     freight-house    in    this    city.     We   have   had    inquiries    in   the    past    for 
bee-hives,    and   always    said,    why   not    buy   from  the    large   manufacturers?      The 
reply   was,    we    can   get    them   cheaper. 

And    they   get   #1    common   lumDer   and   have   us    cut    it    up   for   them,    and 
very    seldom   are    the   hives    the    same    size   as    some    one    else  wants.       The    cost 
may   be    less,    but    what    a   bunch   of   knots! 

The   bee-keepers    differ    in   opinion   of   quality   and    cost    of    bee- 
supplies    in   about    the    same  way   that    the   whole   population   differ   as    to    cheap 
clothing,    good   material   and    factory-made,    and   good   material    and   custom- 
made    clothing        Any   thing   goes   with   some   people,    just    so    it    is    cheap; 
others   want    good   goods,    and   know   that    it    is    cheaper    in   the    long    run.      I    aim 
to   be  one    of   the    latter   kind.  Yours,  John  H.    Bamberger. 

Prices.  The  prices  at  which  we  can  furnish  these  goods  at  present  remain  practically 
the  same  as  during  the  past  year,  and  present  orders  may  be  sent  from  the  past  season's  catalog. 
There  are  likely  to  be  a  few  advances,  and  it  is  important  that  your  orders  come  in  early.  Write 
us  for  prices  on  large  quantities  or  for  detailed  estimates  on  any  order  you  may  be  about  to  place. 

'^Veed-process  Fotindatiox^.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  facilities  we  offer 
for  working  up  your  wax  into  comb  foundation  of  any  grade,  as  we  have  renewed  our  contract 
for  the  outfli  of  Weed-process  machinery  for  another  term  of  years,  and  shall  be  in  better  con- 
dition than  ever  before  to  quote  you  favorable  prices  on  this  product ;  or  for  working  up  your 
wax,   if  you  prefer  to  have  it  handled  that  way. 

A.^ents  'Wac^tecl.  We  want  to  secure  a  live  hustling  representative  in  every  county 
in  Texas  where  we  are  not  now  represented.  We  prefer  a  bee-keeper  centrally  located,  and  one 
able  to  pay  cash  down  for  the  goods  he  will  order  and  carry  in  stock.  To  those  who  mean 
business  we  offer  good   inducements. 

Beesivax  A.dvanced.  We  are  in  the  market  for  beeswax  at  all  times.  We  are 
now  paying  25c  cash,  or  28c  in  trade,  for  pure  average  beeswax  delivered  at  San  Antonio. 


Udo  &».  Max  Toepperwein 

1S22  South  Flores  St.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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What's  the  Matter 
With  Hilton? 


WHY,  HE  HAS  A  LOT  OF  SUP- 
PLIES HE  WANTS  TO  LET  YOU 
HAVE  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  SIXTY 
DAYS  AT  A  DISCOUNT,  TO  MAKE 
ROOM  FOR  THE  NEXT  SEASON'S 
GOODS.  JUST  SEND  A  LIST  OF 
WHAT  YOU  WANT  AND  GET  ES- 
TIMATE. IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  HIS 
FORTY-PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CAT- 
ALOG,   SEND    FOR   IT   AT   ONCE. 

CASH  OR  SUPPLIES  FOR 
BEESWAX  AT  ALL  TIMES 

GEORGE  E.  HILTON 


FREMONT, 


MICHIGAN 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods" 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  "  The  best 
is  cheapest." 

E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY. 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,    Ontario,   Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOB 
THB  A.  I.    ROOT  CO.,   MBDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


BINGHAM 
AND 


SINGHAM 

"•ELP   CLEANIN' 

BEE  SMOKER 


BEE-SMOKER 
KNIFE. 

What  catalogs  say  : 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio:  " The  cone  fits  Inside 
the  cap  BO  the  liquid  creosote 
runs  down  Inside  of  the 
smoker." 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamil- 
ton, 111. :  "  This  Is  the  smok- 
er we  recommend  above  all 
others,  and  It  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction." 

G.B.Lewis  Co.,V?atertown, 
Wis. ;  "  We  have  sold  these 
for  a  good  many  years,  and 
never  a  complaint.  They  In- 
clude all  Improvements." 

Marshfleld  Mfg.  Co.,  Marsh- 
fleld,  Wis.:  "The  original 
direct-draft  Bingham  Smok- 
er Is  the  best  smoker  made." 

The  Bingham  Smokers  and  Honey-knives  have 
been  the  standard  in  America  and  every  European 
country  29  yrs.  There  is  no  smoker  so  old,  so  new.so 
perfect.  Accept  thanks  for  30  yrs.  liberal  patronage. 


BINGHAM    SMOKERS. 

Name. 


Smoke  Engine. 

Doctor 

Conqueror 

Large 

Little  Wonder. . 


Size  of 

Price  of 

barrel. 

1 

3 

4-inch 

$1  25 

$3  45 

3?^  •■ 

8.5 

H  40 

3       " 

75 

1  95 

2^   " 

65 

1  65 

2       " 

50 

1  35 

Post- 
age. 


Three  larger  sizes  in  heavy  copper  at  50c  ea.  extra. 


Bingham  Uncapping-knlfe,  70c;  postage  10c. 
T.   F.   BINGHAM,    FARWELL,    MICH. 


Northeastern  and  New  England 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Order  goods  now.  Don't  delay.  Have 
them  ready  when  you  need  them.  We 
keep  a  full  line  in  stock  at  Medina 
prices.  Save  both  time  and  freight 
by  ordering  of  us.  Beeswax  wanted. 
Bees  and  queens  furnished  in  season. 


J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 

MANAGER  OF  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  N.  E.  AGENCY 


1884  1907 

Root's  Goods  always  in  stock 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful   years  manu- 
facturing   bee-supplies    and    raising 

Italian  bees   and   queens 

Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M.  JenKins 

"Viretumplca,        t       «       Alabama 
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JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

ROOTSGOODS 


TRY    THE    DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.    I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,      Laurence  C.  Clarke. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5,  1907. 


Send  for  catalog.     Best  ship- 
ping  facilities   in   the   State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,     :     :     :     Pennsylvania 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a    )^^  Line 

to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

DKPT.  B, 

1009-11-13  Lucas  Ave.     St.  LOUJS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy.  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies   always   in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.   G.   ACKLlEN,   MAKAGBR 

1024    Mississippi  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


North  Texas  .  . 
.  .  Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  tning  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1907  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write 


Texas  Seed 
and  :  Floral  :  Company 

Dallas,      :      :      :      :      :      Texas 
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PROMPT  SHIPMENTS! 


TF  you  are  needing  supplies  at  present,  send  us  your  orders.  We  have  a  large 
-*-  stock  of  Root  Company's  Supplies  on  hand  to  meet  your  re- 
quiroments.       We    allow    the    customary    cash    discounts    for    early    orders. 

Send  for  forty-page  catalog. 

Jotin  Nebel  &  Son  iStip.  Co.,  hi^h  hhi,  Mont.  co.,mo. 


ORDER  NOW-PRIGES  MAY  GO  HIGHER 

LUMBER    IS    DEARER,   AND    LABOR    HAS    NEVER    BEEN   SO    HIGH 


WE  offer  you  PRICE  INSURANCE  on  BEE-SUPPLIES.  Our  plan  does  not  cost  you  a  cent-  it  may 
"  save  you  dollars.  On  all  orders  received  before  January  1,  19C'8.  we  will  guarantee  present  prices  (or 
less)  to  you,  notwithstanding  a  contemplated  advance  in  prices  all  along  the  line  of  bee-supplies.  Shipments 
may  be  delayed  until  you  want  the  goods.  You  can  not  lose.  Write  to-day.  We  make  and  keep  in  stock— Dove- 
tailed Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames,  Foundations.  Everything  for  the  Bees. 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  if  not  PERFECTLY  SATISFIED. 
Largest  distributing  center  for  raw  materials,  and  best  shipping  facilities.    Write  for  catalog. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS'SUPPLY  COMPANY 

21   NICOLLET  ISLAND.       (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)       MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Honey!  Honey! 


TU^E  have  just  received  several  carloads 
''''  of  water- white  sage  honey,  in  60-1  b. 
cans,  two  to  a  case;  also  have  white 
clover  and  alfalfa  comb  honey  Write  us, 
if  in  the  market,  stating  quantity  desired. 

Beeswax  Wanted 

We  will  pay  highest  market  price  for 
good  pure  wax  in  exchange  for  supplies. 
We  mean  ROOT'S  GOODS,  of  course. 
It  will  pay  you  to  secure  your  goods 
now  for  next  season's  use.  Liberal  dis- 
counts on  goods  slightly  damaged  by 
fire.  Send  us  list  of  goods  you  will 
need  and  we  will  quote  you  prices  and 
save  you  money  in  freight  from  Toledo. 


Catalog    Free 


The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Go. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


APICULTORES 

De  Espana,  Portugal  y  Colonies. 


Pidan  catalog-os  de  las  colme- 
nas,  extractores,  prenzas  para 
cera,  ahumadores,  zinc  perfo- 
rado,  escape  de  abejas,  ve- 
los,  cuchillos,  maquinas  para 
hacer  base  de  panales,  y  todos 
otros  articulos  utiles  en  apicul- 
tura  manufacturado  per  la 
celeberrima  casa  de 


A.  I.  Root  Company, 

la  fabrica  la  mas  importante 
del  mundo.  Precios  muy  modi- 
cos  a  los  subag-entes  per  mer- 
cancias  puestas  en  nuestros 
talleres. 


EMILE  BONDONNEAU, 

Agente     G(in6rale 
POR  TODA  EUROPA  Y  COLONIAS, 

U2  Faubourg  SAINT   DENIS,  PARIS.    lOme. 
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SEWP  FOR  OUR  p|{EE  3T0y£  QQQK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Oircct  to  >t>u  •• 


TRADE-MARK      PESJSXEPEO 

atsctnal  factory  prices.  Ton  save  from  «5  to  J40.  because  yon  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers' 
jobbers'andmlaalemeu's  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
Ofi  A  n«m«>£>  Jh  ■kBrnamx^mml  You  not  Only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 
OUV  Uays  npprOVal  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best, 
equippedstovefactorlesin  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  Is  carefully  inspected  and  we  know  It  is  _ 

right.  If  not.yougetyourmoneybackwlthoutaquibble.  Youcannotgeta  better,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers'  profit!  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  416.   Compare  Kalamazoo  Qnality  and  Eal- 

amazoo  Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  line  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  ail  domestic  purposes, — for  the  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.    Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
fhouses,  ciubs  and  camps.    Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
>ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,     Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


BELT  EVERGREENS 


To  prove   that  our   EVER- 


GREENS are  HEALTHY,  HARDY  and  Vigorous,  we  offer  to  send  SIX  fine  two- 
year-old  trees,  entirely  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  to  every  property  owner  who  will 
answer  this  advertisement.  Mailing  expense  5  cts.,  which  send  or  not,  as  you 
please.  A  postal  will  bring  them  and  our  catalogue  which  contains  many 
COLORED  PLATES  of  our  BLIZZARD  BELT  FRUITS;  SPECIAL  BARGAINS 
and  a  mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers.  We  want  to  become 
acquainted  with  you,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  get  into  touch  with  our  HARDY 
"BLIZZARD  BELT"  Stock  and  our  liberal  manner  of  doing  business.  THIRTY- 
EIGHT  years'  experience  in  growing  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT"  trees. 
Write  to-day. 

THE,  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Drawer    36 .  Osage,  Io\ra.  i 


<yt 


You  Can  Get  More  Eggs 


And  Save  Feed  Bills. 


{^liEEN  BONE  fed  raw  gives  fowls 
^^  the  food  they  need  to  take  the 
place  of  bugs  and  worms.  It  has 
more  than  four  times  the  egg  making 


value  of  grain :  is  rich  in  protein  and 
other  elements  that  make  more  egga, 
fertile  eggs,  livelier  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls.    Cut  it  with 


MANN'S  iifJSS!  Bone  Cutter 

Turas  easily;  cuts  rapidly;  never  clogs:  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  any  one's 

strength.    Cuts  all  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
T^n    Tlsfvc   ITpoo  Tl'isil  ^e  ask  no  money  until  you  try  the  machine.    If  not  satis* 
**^^^  '^*^y»  '^^^^^^  ^■'■'■*^'' tied,  leturnit  our  expense.       Write  for  catalogue. 

^H^^M^^H^^   F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  37.  MiUord.  Mass. 
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ORE  ECCS-LESS  FEEDi 

By  feeding  green  bone  you  can  save  enough  money  to  buy  a 

Humphrey  ^,%:^z.  Cutter 

besides  doubling  your  epgr  yield.  It's  the  only  open  hopper  bone- 
cutter;simplest  made;  only  three -working:  parts;  nothinfr  to  pet 
out  of  order;  no  sprinprs  to  adjust.  Sold  on  a  positive  guarantee 
to  cut  more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  labor  and  in  better  shape 
than  any  other  bone  cutter,  or  your  money  back. 
Vvt^t^  Tl»ial  if  you  warit  it.  Sendto-day  for  handsome 
*•  ■■■  '-•^    *  *  *«»*  poultry  book.    Address, 

HUMPHREY,  Mine  St.,  Factory,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

The  HUMl^HREY  RAPID  CLOVER  CUTTER  cuts  more  rapidly. 

more  easily  and  finer  than  any  other.    Ask  about  it. 
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Complete  SO-egrg-  all  metal  Hatehinj?  &  Brooding'  plant  for 
only  $7.50.    The  only  machine  made  that  does  the  work 
in  the  natural  way.     Once  fining  the  lamp  hatches 
the  egg.s  and  broods  the  chicks 

METAL  MOTHERS 

Our  new  system  $1.00  Brooder  works  to  perfection.  No  ' 
danger  of  fire,  overheating  or  chilling  the  chickens. 

'  Let  us  tell  you  about  our  new  way  of  keeping  poultry 

to  get  the  largest  profits.    Catalogue  free. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  333  Wm.  St.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 


You 
'  reea  not  waste"^  ^ 

time  and  money  '^experlmentinn"  to  make  money  with  poultry  now  because 
Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders  have  proved  that  that's  unnecessary,  to  boK'n- 
,  ners.  experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Whether  you  are  au  Imme 
\  dlate  buyer  or  not,  Ijivestigate  Cyphers  patented  machines  and 

MAKE  MONEY  FROM  POULTRY.    Our  212-page  Free  Catalog  pos- 
Besses  Illustrations  of  all  necessary  down-to-date  poultry  supplies  manufac- 
tured by  us.    Write  for  it.    Address  nearest  office. 

CTPIIElfS    INOrHATOR    COMPANY,    Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
New  York;  Boston;  Chicago;  Kansas  City;  Oakland,  Cal.;  London,  Eng* 


|CUiR«NTE[Dl 
iBESTIUTCNEIll 


1 


NC    mOHEY 
IN   ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  is  the 
easiest  operated, best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  with 
Aiin  iiD^broad guarantee.  If 

|ni«u  wr-jt  guitageepitjif  not, 
send  it  back.    Fre»  catalog. 
Stratton  Mfg.  Co.  Bo    54.  Erie.  Pa 


HOW 


Help  your  hens.  Feed 

them  fresh  cut  grreen  i 

bone  and  you'll  get  | 


more  eggs— you'll  get 
XA  CET  ^SS^  in  winter  when 
■  "  •«■■  ■    eggs  are  worth  while.  L 
MM  g\  m^  MB  The  Standard  Green^"^™""*"^* 
HBllBCK  Bone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right  ■ 


EGGS^ 


'for)feeding,quickly— easily.  Prices 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee—  I 
sent  on  trial.    Write  for  catalog,     I 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford.Mass  J 


BIG    POULTRY     BOOK     FREE 


No  matter  how  many  poultry  books 
you  now  have,  send  for  ours  tf'. 
Contains  128  pages  of  15  years' 
rich  experience  in  poultry  raising 
tells  all  about  tlie  fai 

batons 
Brooders 

chicks  fur  pruflt.  CATALOG  PRKK.  Itook 
on"Pr..[>erCar«  of  Ohloka,  D.icks.  'lur- 
keya  4  Geese"— lOo.      Wc  Poultry  Dtier.  ( 

Pes  Moines  Ineubatar  Co.,   190  Second  St.,  De«  Moines,  la. 


Successful  a'ndB' 


SUCCESSFUL  HATCHES 


and  healthy,  Ti(;orous  chicks  are 
always  a  certainty  with 

RELIABLE 
,    INCUBATORS 

126  years'  experience  and  practical  demonstration  Is 
crystallized  in  the  one  perfect  machine.  Houbleheat- 
ing  system,  double  ventllatinpr,  economical — all  ex- 
plained In  our  Interesting  poultry  book.  Write  today. 
Reliable  Incubator  &  BreoderCo.,BoxB19  Quincy.IlI 


You  Haven't  Got  The  Lowest  Prices 
Until  You  Get  Mine 

I  quote  you  the  lowest  prices  on 
the  best  Incubatorsanrt  Brooders. 
1  know  how  to  build  them. 

roEAL  Hot-Air  and  Hot-Water 
INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

are  made  to  give  best  results.  Send  for  my 
handsomely  Illustrated  free  book.  "Poultry 
forProlll."    Read  my  trial  olfer.    See  how  1  protect  yoo. 

J.  W.  HDXER  COMPANY.  Box  48     FREEPORT.  ILL 


Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  gflf -regulating. 
Ilalili  every  fertile  egg.    Lowest 
priipd  flret-class  hatchers  made. 
GEO.  U.  8TAUI>,   4tuUe7,  111. 
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Let  US  Tell  you 

How  ^"Increase 
Your  rdrm  Profits 


/ 


HERE'S  the  answer:  Build  a 
telephone  line — you  and  nine 
or  ten  of  your  neighbors — so 
that  you  can  keep  in  daily  touch 
with  your  markets. 

The  telephone  is  more  of  a  neces- 
sity on  the  farm  than  it  is  in  the 
city.     You  can  buy  a 

Stromberg-Carlson 

Telephone 

equipment  at  reasonable  costs  and 
by  following  our  easy  and  simple 
directions  can  build  the  line  your- 
selves. 

A  telephone  on  the  farm  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  the  markets  and 
enables  you  to  get  medical  or  other 
assistance  quickly  when  needed,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  social  features. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book,  "How 
the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer," 
21st  edition  and    other  booklets. 
They  are  free. 

Stromber^  •  Carlson    Telephone 

Mf^.  Co.. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  Chicftgo.  III. 


See  our  Exhibit  at  the  Electrical  Show, 

Chicago,  January  13-25,  1908. 

Space  7-8,  Section  L. 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

In  Poultry  business.     Others  do  it. 

Whynotyou?    Our  big  illustrated 

book,   "Profitable  Poulti-y,"  tells 

how  to  breed,  hatch    feed,   grow 

and  market  to  make  lots  of  money. 

Starts  you  on  the  road  to  success. 

Describes  most  wonderful  Poultiy 

Farm  in  the  world— 32  kinds  of  fowls. 

Gives  lowest  prices  on   fowls,   eggs, 

Incubators,   ererything   for    ^"Itry. 

^    Mailed  for  4  cents  in  postage.     Berry  S 

Poultry  Farm,  Box    63.  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stoye  or  Furnace. 


Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  booklet  on  beating  homes, 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

50    Fomat*  *>/..  RiuOiMtar.  B   Y. 


Price  from 

$•2.00  to 

$12.00 


For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

wood  or  pas 


THEBESTllOnT 


The  only  100  Candle  Power  Light 
that  bttrna  its  own  gas  and  gives  ab- 
iolut«  satisfaction  daring  a  long 
life  of  efficient  service. 
So  Urease,  Bmoke,  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
lene.cheaper  than  kerosene. Over  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  The 
Best  Ucht  Co.,  306    E.5th  6i..l'antan,0. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  ycmrback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  .Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  95.  Quincy,  111. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw. 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD.        ILLINOIS. 


THE  BEE  (a»  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  cuKure  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 


Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


^^^^^^^H         Aie  the  World's 

^K^^^^^^^^^r  the  season 

^K^^^^^^^^^^m  for  Roup 

V^IH^^^H^^V  sneezing, wheezing, 

^^      ^^^0^F  swollen  headed 

F     ^  fowls  should   he 

^B         .^  quickly  restored  to 

^^1^  ^J^^'  health,    usefulness 

^^   '    *-.  and  profit.    You 

cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cvwe  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  mei  ns  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 
Conkey's  Book  on  Paultry  Free  for  4c  instamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.    GET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 
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Joseph  horne  cO 

^  PITTSBURG,  PA.  Wl 


Time  Now  for 
Great  Bargains 


As  this  store  is  known  in  Pittsburg, 
and  for  hundreds  of  miles  around  it. 
AS  THE  STORE  OF  BEST  GOODS 
FOR  LEAST  MONEY,  it  is  doubly 
interesting  to  know  that  immediately 
after  Christmas,  that  is  to  say  Thursday, 
December  26,  we  begin  our  clearance 
of  Christmas  goods,  which  means  that 

Ail  kinds  of  goods  selected  expressly 
for  the  holidays  can  be  bought  for  a 
half  andtwo-thlrds  under  holiday  prices. 

If  you  can  conveniently  get  a  Pitts- 
luirg  paper  of  Christmas  morning, 
you'll  st-e  exactly  what  we  mean  by  A 
CLEARANCE  OF  HOLIDAY  GOODS 

If  you  have  anything  in  mind  that 
you  would  like  just  send  us  your  or- 
der and  note  what  you  save. 


ItAKEOF 


I  SPRAY  PUMPS 

lYOURHATTOTHE  MYERS 

%        JBV'  The  Pump  tbat  pumps 
\     ^^M  easy  and  throws  a  rail 

._j"  1  ^W  flow.    The    cheapest 

^L^'^^lliW?!^^^  P'J™P  ''^  *^^  best 
«r    ■■  1911  B^^^  pump,  that's  a  Myers. 

■  B^  llE|v^^A''*J"iPs.  Hay  Tools 

■  A^^Hm^^—y &Barn  DoorHang- 
m    '^^fHl  ^^m   ^fs.     Send  for  cata- 

■  ^^  ^H  log  and  prices. 
m,      ,^T          .JK.  F.  £•  Myers  &  Bro^ 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers. 

4H  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  filled  promptly.  Bees- 
wax and  old  combs  wanted;  cash  or  trade;  4j  ^  discount 
during  the  month  of  Dec.  on  every  thing  but  cases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted;  write  stating  how  put  up, 
kind.aQd  lowest  cash  price  deliver'd  in  Watertown.N.  Y. 
A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO..  No  3  State  St..  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 

S.  W.  Cor.  Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Near  50th  St.Siibway  and  53d  St   Elevated, and  acces- 
sible to  all  surface  lines 


Ideal  Location. 

Near  Theaters  Shops, 
and  Central  Park. 

New  and  Fireproof 

strictly  First  Class  in 
Every  Respect 


All  Outside  Rooms. 
No  Carpets. 


All  Hard-wood  Floors 
and  Oriental  Rugs. 


European  Plan. 


Transient  rates,  $2  50  with  bath,  and  up. 

Restaurant  Unexcelled.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Send  for  Booklet. 


Harry  P.  Stimson 

Formerly  with  Hotel 
Imperial. 


R.  J.  Bingham 

Formerly  with  Hotel 
Woodward. 


Dittmer's 


COMB  FOUNDATION 

is  the  best,  not   because   we   say  so,  but  be- 
cause   the    bees    prefer    it    to    other   makes. 

Dittmer's  Process  is  Dittmer's 

It  has  built  its  reputation  and  established  Its  merits  on 
Its  own  foundation  and  its  own  name. 

We  make  a  specially  of  working 
wax   into  foundation  for  cash. 

Write  for  free  catalojf.and  prlc'es  on  full  line  of  supplies. 

GUS.DITTMER  CO.,  Augu.(.,Wi.. 


PATEIMTS  . 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

CHARLES    J.  WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


For  Sale — It  will  pav  to  eret  our  special  proposition. 
A.  G.  WOOniWAM  ro..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
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SEE 

THAT  LOOP 


MYERS   LOCK 
STITCH  AWL 

Makes  same  stitch  as  sew- 
ing machine.  Repairs 
shoes,  harness,  carpets, 
awnings,  sails,  gloves, 
mittens  saddles, 
robes,  comforts  or 
fur  coats.  You 
need  one, your 
n  e  i  g  h  D  o  r 


Costs 

$1.00,    prepaid. 

Get  one  and  se 

cure  the  agency 

in    your     locality, 

Every    one    buys    it. 

Great  opportunity  for 

agents  east  of  Mississippi 

River.  One  agent  sold  100  in 

4  days.  Write  for  booklet  O 

C.  A.  MTERS  CO., 
6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 


needs  one 

every 

day. 


FENCE  fi^SSf^* 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heiprhts  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
I  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana 


No  attoraey'a 
fee  until  pat- 
ent Isallovred. 

Write  for"7nvent- 
or't  Guide." 


40  BREEDS.  Fine  pure-bred  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys.  Northern  raised, 
hardy,  and  very  beautiful.  Largest  poullry  farm 
in  the  Northwest.  Fowls,  eggs,  and  incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  four  cents  for  fine  76-page 
14th  Annual  Poultry-book. 

R.   F.   NEUBERT,  Box   778.  Mankato,   Minn. 


r'TTTQusEDiNTHis  magazine 

V>U  lO  ^^  ARE  FROM 
The MUCLER,£NCRAViNC  CO. 

MUGLER.  BLD'C.    CLEVELAND,  OH/O. 


Mt.  Mellick  Embroidery 

Send  10c  for  a  beautiful  Mt.  Mellick  center- 
piece on  heavy  Art  Linen,  18  inches  square. 
With  it  we  send  free  instructions  showing 
over  50  different  stitches,  and  our  offer  of 
tree  shirt-waists,  centers.etc.  In  Mt.Mellick, 
Wallachlan,  Eyelet,  or  Shadow  embroidery. 

MASON  SUPPLY  CO.,  Mechanic  Palls,  Me. 


W.  H.  Laws  says/ 


If  there  is  a  queen- 
breeder  who  can 
boast  of  better 
stock  let  him  trot  out  the  proof.  Testimonials 
enough  to  fill  this  book.  Will  give  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C.  King,  Washington,  D.  C.  writes,  "For  two 
years  I  have  had  one  of  your  queens  in  my  apiary. 
Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb 
honey;  last  season  she  actually  stored  while  other 
colonies  starved.  I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my 
three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  line  breeding  queen;  stock 
up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  com- 
ing season.  Single  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Extra 
select  breeders,  $5.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

W    H    LAWS,  BeevUle,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


HON  E  Y- JAR  S 

No.  25,  with  burnished  caps,  $5.00  gross. 
Several  other  styles  of  jars  in  stock. 

HONEY  ! 

We  have  some  fine  thick  white  honey,  in  cans, 

two  in  a  case,  124 lbs.,  at  9c  lb,;  Catalog 

of  supplies  free. 

I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 

Apiaries:  GlenCove.L.I.    105  Park  Place. NewYork 


IF 


You  want  BEST    GOODS 
QUICKEST,  order  of  PEIRCE. 


ROOT'S    GOODS    AND    PRICES. 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE, 

136  W.  Main  St.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


a 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  orderii 
your  supplies 

.'!!Boston 


H.    H.    JEPSON, 

1 82  Friend  St.    Phone  Haymarket  1 489 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.     32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
diae  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world." — A.  I.  Root,  in  Oleanings.  July  1.  1906. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,^  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin"  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.     Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded   to    any    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 


The  A.  I.  Root  G>.,   Medina,   O. 
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Sections,  Hives, 

and 


Foundation      I 

always  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 


Orders  sent  in  during  the  month  of  December,  4  per  cent  discount 
may  be  deducted.  This  4  per  cent  is  an  inducement  to  order 
early,  but  the  big  profit  comes  next  season  by  having  suppHes 
on  hand  for  use  when  needed.        ::        ::        ::        ::        ::        :: 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, 


j^ 


j£/ 


^ 


N  E  Vir    YORK 


Some  Good  Offers  forYou 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  on  July  1,  1907,  was  changed  from  a  16-page 
weekly  to  a  32-page  monthly,  at  25  cents  a  year.  September  1st  the  yearly 
subscription  price  was  placed  at  50  cents,  which  is  very  low  indeed  when  you 
consider  what  the  Journal  is.  It  is  now  in  its  47th  year — the  oldest  bee-paper 
in  America.  We  want  you  to  see  a  copy  of  it;  if  you  have  not  already 
seen    it,    send   us    a   postal-card   request   at    once    and    we    will    mail    it. 

A  Few  Special   Combination  Offers 


1.  One  Untested  Standard-bred  Italian 
Queen  (in  Sept.  or  Oct.),  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year — both 
for  only  one  dollar.  (Queen  alone,  60  cts. ) 

2.  An  Ideal  Hive-tool  (postpaid)  with 
Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for  only 
60  cents.     (Tool  alone,  30  cents. ) 


3.  One  Queen-clipping  device  (by  mail) 
with  Bee  Journal  one  year — both  for 
only  60  cents.     (Device  alone,  25  cts.) 

4.  Ten  Bee  and  Teddy  Bear  Souvenir 
Postal  Cards  ( by  mail )  with  Bee  Journal 
one  year — all  for  only  60  cents.  (10 
cards  alone,  25  cents. )        Address 


GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  COMPANY, 


118  W.  Jackson, 


Chicago,   III. 
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Books  for   Bee = keepers  and   Others. 


Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods 
by  freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give 
prices  separately.  You  will  notice  that  you  can  judge 
of  the  size  of  the  books  very  well  by  the  amount  re- 
quired for  postage  on  each. 

BIBLES,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND   OTHER   GOOD   BOOKS. 

Postage.]  [Price  without  postage. 

8    Bible,  good  print,  neatly  bound 20 

10    Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress** 40 

6    Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  I,ife,**  cloth  25 

1  Gospel  Hymns,  consolidated,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 

words  only;  cloth,  10c;  paper 5 

2  I  Same,  board  covers 20 

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers 05 

One-third  off  on  all  Gospel  Hymns  mentioned  above. 

5  I  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  covers 10 

15  I  Story  of  the  Bible** 1  00 

Years  ago,  when  Huber  was  a  little  boy,  he  got  hold 
of  this  book  and  read  it  clear  through,  a.sking  his 
mother  questions  without  number  all  along  through 
the  book.  When  he  got  to  the  end  he  turned  over  to 
the  fore  part  and  commenced  to  read  it  through 
again.  We  laughed  at  him  somewhat,  but  let  him  go 
on.  But  when  he  started  the  third  time  I  remonstrat- 
ed. Now,  this  illustrates  what  sort  of  a  book  this  is. 
We  sold  hundreds  of  them;  but  finally,  when  the  book 
got  to  be  old.  it  was  taken  out  of  our  book  list,  I  do  not 
know  just  why;  but  nevertheless  orders  have  kept 
coming  for  that  wonderful  book  by  Charles  Foster — 
the  Story  of  the  Bible.  Almost  any  child  will  read  it 
if  he  gets  a  chance;  and  who  can  tell  the  effect  it  may 
have  in  fixing  his  young  mind  upon  things  that  are 
good  and  pure  and  true  ?  By  buying  them  in  consid- 
erable quantities  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  such  a 
large  book  (notice  the  postage  is  15  cts.)  for  only  $1.00. 

4  I  Stepping  Heavenward** 18 

BOOKS   ESPECIALLY    FOR    BEE-KEEPERS. 

20  1  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  cloth 1  00 

I  Bienen-Kultur,  by  Thos.  G.  Newman 25 

This  is  a  German  translation  of  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  book  called  "  Bees  and  Honey."    100  pages. 

I  Bienenzucht  und  Honiggewinnung 25 

Or  "Bee  Culture  and  the  Securing  of  Honey,"  a  Ger- 
man bee-book  by  J.  F.  Eggers,  of  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Postage  free. 
15  I  Cook's  Manual,  cloth 1  00 

5  I  Doolittle  on  Queen-rearing  95 

I  Dzierzon  Theory 10 

15  I  I,angstroth  Revised,  by  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son 1  10 

10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-keeping 90 

5  I  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-book,  by  Thomas 

William  Cowan,  England  g 95 

5  I  The  Honey-bee,  by  Thos.  William  Cowan 95 

3  I  Merrybanks  and  His  Neighbor,  by  A.  I.  Root...    15 
10  I  The    Honey-makers,   by   Miss  Margaret  W. 

Morley 1  40 

This  is  a  story  of  the  life  of  the  bee,  told  in  very  in- 
teresting style  how  it  lives,  gathers  honey,  and  all 
about  it.  While  clothing  the  general  subject  with  an 
air  of  poetry,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  known  facts  while  attempting  to  deal  with  them. 
We  believe  it  will  give  all  thoughtful  bee-keepers  a 
greater  liking  for  their  business  to  read  it.  Probbaly 
it  has  more  to  do  with  the  curious  traditions  connect- 
ed with  bees  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind. 

10  I  The  Ufe  of  the  Bee 1  30 

Thos.  Wm.  Cowan,  editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
in  his  review  of  Maeterlinck's  work,  says:  "  Not  since 
the  appearance,  in  1876,  of  Bucher's  'Mind  in  Animals' 
have  we  had  a  book  about  bees  more  charming,  or  one 
that  we  have  read  with  greater  pleasure,  than  Maeter- 
linck's '  I,ife  of  the  Bee.'  " 

I  Beetkeeping    in  Jamaica.    By  F.  A.   Hooper, 

Kingston,  Jamaica.    Paper  covers 25 

5  I  Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees.    By  Dr.  C.  C. 

Miller,  Marengo,  111 95 

15  I  Modern  Bee-farm.    By  S.  Simmins.    New  edi- 
tion; cloth  bound 1  85 


MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  Finley 25 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,**  by  T.  B.  Terry.. 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  paper,  45c  ; 

cloth,  68c;  by  mail,  75c. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry**    New  edition, 
revised  &  enlarged  ;  paper,  45c;  cloth,  68c,  mail  75c. 
This  is  T.  B.  Terry's  first  and  most  masterly  work. 

8  I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings* 90 

Canary  Birds,  paper 50 

2  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner** 25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery 

culture,  at  a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is 
full  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so  plain 
that  a  schoolboy  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  paying 
crops  at  once  without  any  assistance  except  from  the 
book. 

15  I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring 85 

8  I  Domestic  Economy,  by  I.  H.  Mayer,  M.  D.**  ...    30 

This  book  ought  to  save  at  least  the  money  it  costs, 
each  year,  in  every  household.  It  was  written  by  a 
doctor,  and  one  who  has  made  the  matter  of  domestic 
economy  a  life  study.  The  regular  price  of  the  book 
is  81.00,  but  by  taking  a  large  lot  of  them  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  price  only  30  cents. 
10  I  Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing,  etc 75 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
grow  stuff  than  to  sell  it  at  a  proper  price  after  it  is 
grown;  and  many  men  fail,  not  because  they  are  in- 
expert in  getting  a  crop,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 
the  first  book  of  the  kind  we  have  had  as  an  aid  in 
selling.  It  not  only  tells  all  about  picking,  sorting, 
and  packing,  but  gives  all  the  best  methods  for  storing 
for  one  or  two  days  or  a  longer  time.  It  also  tells 
about  evaporating  and  canning  when  there  is  a  glut 
in  the  market.  It  discusses  fruit  packages  and  com- 
mission dealers,  and  even  takes  in  cold  storage.  It  is 
a  new  book  of  2.50  pages,  full  of  illustrations.  Pub- 
lisher's price,  |1.00. 

I  Farming  with  Green  Manures,  postpaid** 90 

This  book  was  written  several  years  ago;  but  since 
competent  labor  has  got  to  be  so  expensive,  and  hard 
to  get,  many  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  they  can 
turn  under  various  green  crops  cheaper  than  to  buy 
stable  manure,  and  haul  and  spread  it — cheaper,  in 
fact,  than  they  can  buy  fertilizers.  This  book  men- 
tions almost  all  plants  used  for  plowing  under,  and 
gives  the  value  compared  with  stable  manure.  Some 
of  the  claims  seem  extravagant,  but  we  are  at  present 
getting  good  crops,  and  keeping  up  the  fertility,  by  a 
similar  treatment,  on  our  ten-acre  farm. 

7  I  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-growing** 90 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist** 1  15 

5  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson** 60 

12  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson* 1  10 

While  "Gardening  for  Profit"  is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gardening  pay,  it  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part, 
and  "Gardening  for  Pleasure"  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
tyin?  your  homes  and  improving  your  gi'ounds,  without  the 
special  point  in  view  of  making  money  outofjt.  I  think  most 
of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "Gardening  for  Profit."  This 
work  has  246  pages  and  134  illustrations.    (Retail  price  $2.00.) 

12  I  Gardening  for  Profit** 1  10 

This  is  a  late  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
much  toward  making  market-gardening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question,  although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  but  one  book,  let  it  be  the 
above.    It  has  376 pages  and  138  cuts      (Retail  price  J2. 00.) 

8  I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris** 90 

This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  effort.  Al- 
though it  goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter 
Henderson,  it  particularly  emphasizes  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  in  preparing  your  ground  ;  and  this 
matter  of  adapting  it  to  young  people  as  well  as  old  is 
brought  out  in  a  most  happy  vein.  If  your  children 
have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it  will  pay  you  to 
make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  187  pages 
and  46  engravings. 

3  I  Grasses  and  Clovers,   with  Notes  on   Forage 

Plants aO 

This  is  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  author  of  the  book 
"  Vegetables  Under  Glass  "  that  has  had  such  a  large 
sale  of  late.  This  little  book  tells  how  six  tons  of 
grass  has  been  grown  to  the  acre,  and  gives  much 
other  valuable  matter. 
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10  I  Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Prof.  Taft**  .  1  15 
This  book  is  of  recent  publication,  and  is  as  full  and 
complete  in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass  struc- 
tures as  is  the  next  book  in  regard  to  their  manage- 
ment. Any  one  who  builds  even  a  small  structure  for 
plant-growing  under  glass  will  save  the  value  of  the 
book  by  reading  it  carefully. 

12  I  Greenhouse  Management,  by  Prof.  Taft** 1  15 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  Greenhouse  Construc- 
tion. It  is  clear  up  to  the  times,  contains  400  pages 
and  a  great  lot  of  beautiful  half-tone  engravings.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  growing  vegetables  under 
glass,  especially  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  as  well  as 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  publisher's  price  is  $1.50;  but 
as  we  bought  quite  a  lot  of  them  we  can  make  a  spe- 
cial price  as  above. 

5  I  Gregory  on  Cabbages,  paper* 20 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes,  paper* 20 

5  !  Gregory  on  Onions,  paper* 20 

The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are 
all  valuable.  The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good 
reading  for  almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise 
squashes  or  not.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
success  in  almost  any  kind  of  business. 

j  Handbook  for  I,umbermen 05 

5  I  Home   Pork-making;  125  pages,  illu.strated 40 

I  think  it  will  pay  well  for  everybody  who  keeps  a 
pig  to  have  this  book.  It  tells  all  about  the  care  of 
the  pig,  with  lots  of  pictures  describing  cheap  pens, 
appliances,  all  about  butchering,  the  latest  and  most 
approved  short  cuts;  all  about  making  the  pickle, 
barreling  the  meat,  fixing  a  smoke-house  (from  the 
cheapest  barrel  up  to  the  most  approved  arrange- 
ment); all  about  pig-troughs;  how  to  keep  them  clean 
with  little  labor;  recipes  for  cooking  pork  in  every 
imaginable  way,  etc.  Publisher's  price  is  50  cents, 
ours  as  above. 

15  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay** 1  35 

By  T.  Greiner.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot- 
beds, cold-frames,  cold  green-houses,  hothouses,  or 
glass  structures  of  any  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
can  not  afford  to  be  without  the  book.  Publisher's 
price  $2.00. 

I  How  we   Made   the   Old   Farm  Pay — A  Fruit- 
book,  Green  10 

interest    that   characterize    its    author,    T.    Greiner. 

10  I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard*  85 
By  Stewart.  This  book,  so  far  as  1  am  informed,  is 
almost  the  only  work  on  this  matter  that  is  attracting 
so  much  interest,  especially  recently.  Using  water 
from  springs,  brooks,  or  w^indmills  to  take  the  place 
of  rain,  during  our  great  drouths,  is  the  great  problem 
before  us  at  the  present  day.  The  book  has  274  pages 
and  142  cuts. 

3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush** 25 

5  I  Manure ;     How   to    Make    and    How   to    Use 

Them;  in  paper  covers 30 

6  I  The  same  in  cloth  covers 65 

I  Nut  Culturist,  postpaid 1  25 

3  1  Onions  for  Profit** 40 

Fully  up  to  the  times,  and  includes  both  the  old 
onion  culture  and  the  new  method.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  written  with  all  the  enthu.siasin  and 
Even  if  one  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness, almost  any  person  who  picks  up  Greiner's  books 
will  like  to  read  them  through. 

10  I  Our  Farming,  by  T.  B.  Terry** 75 

I  Same,  paper  cover 50 

In  which  he  tells  "  how  we  have  made  a  run-down 
farm  bring  both  profit  and  pleasure." 

If  ordered  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
10c  less. 
8  I  Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson.* 1  10 

10    Profits  in  Poultrv.*   100 

10    Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller  75 

2    Sorghum,  Stock  Beets,  Strawberries,  and  Ce- 
ment Floors.     By  Waldo  F.  Brown 08 

This  little  book  ought  to  be  worth  its  cost  for  what 
is  said  on  each  of  the  four  different  subjects;  and  the 
chapter  on  cement  floors  may  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  anybody  who  has  to  use  cement  for  floors,  walk.s, 
or  any  thing  else.  In  fact,  if  you  follow  the  exceed- 
ingly plain  directions  you  may  save  several  dollars  on 
one  single  job;  and  not  only  that,  get  a  better  cement 
floor  than  the  average  mason  will  make. 

2  I  Sweet  Potatoes;  Forty  Years' Experience  with. 

By  Waldo  F.  Brown  ** 08 

This  little  book,  by  a  veteran  teacher  at  our  farm- 


ers' institutes,  ought  to  be  worth  many  times  the  price 
to  everybody  who  grows  even  a  few  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  garden.  It  also  gives  full  particulars  in  regard  to 
handling  and  keeping  this  potato,  which  is  difficult  to 
keep  unless  you  know  just  how. 

10  I  Talks  on  Manures* 1  35 

By  Joseph  Harris.  Written  conversational  style, 
which  makes  it  very  interesting  reading.  It  covers 
the  subject  very  completely;  contains  numerous  anal- 
yses of  manures  and  comparative  tables.  The  use  of 
technical  language  is  avoided,  which  makes  the  book 
of  greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmer.  A  book  of 
366  pages,  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 

5  1  The  New  Rhubarb  Culture** 40 

Whenever  apples  are  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  or 
more,  winter-grown  rhubarb  should  pay  big.  It  does 
not  require  an  expensive  house  nor  costly  appliances. 
Any  sort  of  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze  is  all  right 
for  it;  and  the  .small  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
force  the  rhubarb  costs  very  li.tle.  The  book  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth,  full  of  illustrations,  mostly  photos 
from  real  work,  130  pages.  Every  market-gardener 
should  have  this  book,  for  the  lessons  taught  indirect- 
ly, in  regard  to  forcing  other  crops  besides  rhjllbftrb. 
Publisher's  price  50c.  ^^ 

2  I  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Disea.ses 5 

5  I  Tile  Drainage,  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain 35 

Fully  illustrated,  containing  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance clear  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  single  chapter  on  digging  ditches,  with  the  il- 
lustrations given  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  should  alone 
make  the  book  worth  what  it  costs,  to  every  one  who 
has  occasion  to  lay  ten  rods  or  more  of  tile.  There  is 
as  much  science  in  digging  as  in  doing  almo.st  any 
thing  else  ;  and  by  following  the  plan  directed  in  the 
book,  one  man  will  often  do  as  much  as  two  men  with- 
out this  knowledge. 
5  I  Tomato  Culture 35 

In  three  parts.  Part  first.— By  J.  W.  Day,  of  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  in  the  South, 
with  some  remarks  by  A.  I.  Root,  adapting  it  to  the 
North.  Part  second. — By  D.  Cummins,  of  Conneaut, 
O.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  especially  for  canning- 
factories.  Part  third. — By  A.  I.  Root,  treats  of  plant- 
growing  for  market,  and  high-pres.sure  gardening  in 
general. 

3  I  Vegetables  under  Glass,  by  H.  A.  Dreer** 20 

3  I  Vegetables  in  the  Open  Air* 20 

This  is  a  sort  of  companion  book  to  the  one  abova. 
Both  books  are  most  fully  illu.strated,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  especially  at  the  very  low  price  at 
which  they  are  sold.  The  author,  H.  A.  Dreer,  has  a 
greenhouse  of  his  own  that  covers  one  solid  acre,  and 
he  is  pretty  well  conversant  with  all  the  arrangements 
and  plans  for  protecting  stuff  from  the  weather,  and 
afterward  handling  to  the  best  advantage  when  the 
weather  will  permit  out  of  doors. 
3  I  AVinter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle 25 

This  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to  farm 
matters  ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  po- 
tato-book that  it  reads  almost  like  a  .sequel  to  it.  If  you 
have  only  a  horse  or  a  cow,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to 
invest  in  a  book.    It  has  44  pages  and  4  cuts. 

3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  for  the  Microscope**..    47 
8  I  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be  Haj:  py  while  Do- 
ing It 65 

The  above  book,  by  A.  I.  Root,  is  a  compilation  of 
papers  published  in  aieaninos  in  Bee  CitUnre,  in  1886, 
'7,  and  '8.  It  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem  of  find- 
ing occupation  for  those  scattered  over  our  land  out 
of  employment.  The  suggestions  are  principally 
about  finding  employment  about  your  own  homes. 
The  book  is  mainly  upon  market-gardening,  fruit- 
culture,  poultry-raising,  etc.  Illustiated,  188  pages, 
cloth. 
8  I  Same,  paper  covers 40 

FREE      LEAFLETS      AND      PAMPHLETS,      IF     YOU     SEND 
POSTAGE    STAMP. 

Celery  Growing  by  .Sub-irrigation. 

Cow  Peas  and  Their  Culture. 

Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape. 

I,ettuce  Under  Gla^s;  full    directions    especially    for 

growing  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce. 
«oy  (or  ^oja)  Bean;  all  about  it. 
Sweet  Clover,  and  what  it  is  good  for. 
Basswood  Trees,  growing  for  honey,  lumber,  etc. 
Method  of  Treating  Disease  without  Medicine. 
Sanitary  Drainage. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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PORTER  BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the 
greatest  saving  device.  It  does  away 
with  the  shaking  of  the  heavy  supers, 
the  cruelty  of  excessive  smoking  which 
causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their  honey  and 
start  robbing.  Just  tip  the  super  to  the 
angle  of  45  degrees  and  insert  the  board. 
In  a  few  hours  it  is  free  of  bees;  then 
take  off  your  super.  You  can  as  well  af- 
ford to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without 
the  Porter  Bee- escape. 

PRICES 

Each,  20  cts. ;  dozen,  $2.25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  85  cts.  each;  $3.25  per  10; 
by  express  or  freight. 

TESTIMONIALS 

They  are  perfect  in  action.— British  Bee  Journal. 

No  bee-keeper  can  afford  to  be  without  them.— 
Pi  of.  Cook  in  Ameiican  Bee  Journal. 

Worthy  of  higheft  commendation.— Eugene  Secor, 
judge  on  awards.  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 

I  would  not  do  without  them  even  if  they  cost  five 
five  dollars  apiece. — W.  Muth-Rasmussen,  Indepen- 
dsnce,  Cal. 

They  are  absolutely  perfect.  I  can  not  tolerate 
my  own  make  since  using  them,— John  S.  Reese, 
Winchester,  Ky. 

They  are  one  of  the  best  things  ever  brought  into 
any  apiary,  and  should  be  used  in  every  bee-yard 
in  the  whole  world. — Wm.  McEvoy,  Foul-biood  In- 
spector, Ontario,  Canada. 

There  is  no  robbing  or  fighting  or  disturbance  in 
the  apiary  when  the  surplus  honey  is  taken  off  with 
them.  They  are  simply  perfect. — W.  Woodley  in 
British  Bee  Journal. 


HOUSE  ESCAPE 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you 
wish  to  clear  of  bees.  The  most  persis- 
tent robber  can  not  return.  Some  bee- 
keepers make  a  practice  of  taking  off  the 
filled  supers  and  stacking  seven  c-r  eight 
in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey-house 
mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape.  Don't  wait  till  to-morrow 
before  you  get  a  supply.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  them  longer. 

PRICES 

Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 
TESTIMONIALS 

The  Porter  bee-escape  clears  the  supers  of  bees  so 
perfectly  and  quickly  and  easily  that  it  makes  the 
taking  off  of  honey  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dread  as 
in  former  years  — G  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  removal  of  full  honey-boxes  has  become  an 
amusement  since  we  be^an  using  the  Porter  bee- 
escape.^Ed.  Bertrand,  Editor  Revue  Internationale 
d'Apiculture,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

This  number  of  the  Review  contains  more  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  Porter  bie-escape  than  any 
other  issue  has  ever  conlained  of  any  other  imple- 
ment; but  so  long  as  it  is  dt served,  who  cares? — 
Bee-keepers'  Review. 

They  are  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  for  expel- 
ling bees  from  supers.-  G.  J.  Flansburg,  South 
Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  be  without  them  for  four  times  what 
they  cost.— Dr.  W.  A.  Tufts,  Musson,  La. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  bee-escape  is  the  one  invent- 
ed by  R.  &  E.  C.  Porter  — W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  use  them  and  do  not.— M.  H.  Mendle- 
son,  Ventura,  Cal. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere ! 


R.  &  E»  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

Send  Orders  to  Your  Dealer 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  Intended  for  this  de- 
partment should  not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted.— Position  as  apiarist  for  the  season  of 
1908.    Over  30  years'  experience. 

M.  W.  Shepherd,  Wakeman,  O. 

Wanted. — Position  with  some  bee-keeper  in  south- 
ern California.  I  am  a  youcg  man  of  good  habits;  Ave 
years'  experience  with  bees;  handy  with  tools;  good 
board  and  wages  expected.  Those  interested  may 
write  at  once.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
L.  F.  LUEDTKE,  Rt  21,  BurlingtOD,  Wis. 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Series  telephones,  $1.50;  receivers,  45c; 
generators,  $1.    E.Pressler,141  Armi.Av  .Chicago, 111. 

For  Sale.— Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.       Harold  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 


Fob  Sale. — Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baldbidge.  Kendaia,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale  —Special  sale  of  half  a  million  of  best 
Wisconsin  sections;  thousands  of  shipping-cases;  big 
discounts  on  all  supplies  till  February  1.  Seeds  of 
honey-plants.   Write  at  once.   H  S.Duby,  St.Anne.Ill. 

For  Sale.— 100  ten-frame  extracting  supers  paint- 
ed; Hoffman  frames;  full  sheets  wired  foundation,  used 
two  years;  price  $1.00  each,  in  lots  of  five  or  more. 
Geo.  a.  Hummer,  Prairie  Point,  Miss. 


For  Sale. — If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City.  W.  Va. 

Fob  Sale  ob  Tbade.— One  Blair  camera,  6^x8V^, 
with  tripod,  carrying-case,  plate- holders,  lens,  and 
shutters,  complete.    All  enquiries  answered. 

F.  C.  Wood,  Dola.  Ohio. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


For  Sale.— My  apiary  at  Cauto,  Cuba.    Over  300 
colonies  in  good  paying  condition.    Write  at  once. 
R.  M.  McMubdo,  Charlottesville.  Va. 


Fob  Sale.— All  who  intend  to  buy  bees,  queens, 
and  hives,  should  write  postal  for  Charles  W.  Zweily's 
1908  catalog.    Charles  W.  Zweily,  Fremont.  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 

Italian  bees  and  queens,  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write 

for  catalog  and  particulars.    Choice  melilotus  (white 

sweet  clover)  seed  for  sale  at  eight  cents  per  pound. 

W.  P.  Smith.  Penn,  Miss. 


Poultry  Offers. 


Fob  Sale.— Buff  Leghorns,  Cockerels,  each  $2,  and 
M.  B.  turkeys,  toms.  each  $4.        Jul.  Buegkler, 
R.  F.  D.  1.  New  Ulm,  Texas. 


Fob  Sale.— Indian  Runner  ducks.  Choice  stock. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Kent  Jennings,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

Fob  Sale  — L.  B.  Barred  P.  Rocks.  White  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels,  each  $1.    H.  S-  Duby,  St.  Anne.  111. 

Fob  Sale.— Fine  White  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels.  $1.00 
to  $2.00  each.  L.  A.  Junod,  Greenville.  111. 


Post  Cards. 


Fob  Sale.— Post-cards;  set  of  four  fine  embossed 
cards,  lOc;  10  for  20c.,  postpaid;  retail  at  5c.  Send 
coin.    Great  Eastbbn  Post-cabdCo.,  Pentz.  Pa. 


Post  Cabds.— Sample  package  of  6  beautiful  new 
Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  with  descriptive  cir- 
cular, postpaid,  15c;  12  for  25c.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.        M.  T.  Weight.  Medina.  Ohio. 


Send  us  your  picture  and  we  will  copy  it  on  one  doz- 
en post  cards,  and  return  the  same  with  picture  for  50 
cts.  postpaid.  Acme  Post  Cabd  Co., 

603  South  Broadway,  Medina.  O. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


Fob  Sale. — 40-acre  farm  in  northwest  Missouri; 
house,  two  lots,  and  five  acres  choice  improved  land; 
200  colonies  bees  and  fixtures;  fox  hounds  that  hunt 
all  kinds  of  game;  heavily  furred  buffalo-robe,  and  old 
Stradivarius  violin.        Elias  Fox.  Hillsboro.  Wis. 


Fob  Sale.— a  good  Ohio  home  is  offered  cheap;  22 
acres  of  land  all  cleared  and  tiled;  a  good  two-story 
house  and  barn,  and  all  other  buildings  as  good  as 
new;  125  fruit-trees;  all  kinds  of  fruit,  all  in  good 
bearing  condition;  20  colonies  of  bees,  and  a  lot  of  bee- 
supplies,  and  a  good  extractor— a  g:ood  chance  for  a 
bee-man.    Write  for  price  and  description. 

C.  R.  Hageman,  Homerville,  O. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— A  good  foot-power  saw. 

R.  S.  Becktell,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 


Wanted.- 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas.  Arizona,  or 
California.       N.  E.  Milleb.  Box  373.  Logan.  Utah. 

For  Exchange.— rypher's  incubator. 

W.  H.  Kerb.  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Fob  Exchange.— One  new  Americanized  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  of  15  vols  ,  which  cost  $4S.50,  for 
bees  or  supplies  of  like  value;  books  are  like  new. 
Address  Chas.  Hurst, 384  Walden  Ave..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Wanted.— To  buy,  rent,  or  work  on  shares,  200  col- 
onies of  bees  in  standard  hives. 
Eabl  Rulison,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— To  lease,  with  the  option  of  purchase, 
an  apiary  in  the  West  or  Southwest.  Cash  rental. 
Please  send  all  particulars  to 

W.  K.  Morrison,  528  Friendship  St.,  Medina.  O. 


Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.    State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hebshisbr, 
301  Huntington  Ave..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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Wanted.— Names  of  parties  having  bees  to  sell  in 
South.  Give  price.  Would  like  to  correspond  with 
bee-keepers  on  or  near  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  rivers.  W  W.  Cbim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


For  Sale.— Buckwheat  and  amber  extracted  honey 
in  50-lb.  pails  and  200-lb.  kegs.    W.  L.  Coggshall, 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Fancy  orange  -  blossom  honey,  60- lb. 
cans,  9%c;  water-white  sage,  60-lb.  cans,  9%o;  light 
amber,  60-lb.  cans,  8?ic;  dark  amber,  60-lb.  cans,  8M. 
Special  prices  in  quantities. 

E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale  —Fine  quality  clover  and  basswood  ex- 
tracted honey  in  60-lb.  cans.    Mrs.  C.  L.  Parker, 
Sta.  A,  R.  F.  D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Choice  table  honey,  heavy  body,  fine 
flavor,  aster-buckwheat  blend;  60-lb.  cans.  $5  00  each. 
Inquire    H.  M.  West,  N.  Kingsville,  Ashta.  Co.,  O. 

For  Sale.— Choice  buckwheat  and  clover  honey,  in 
60-lb.  jacketed  cans,  at  9  cts.  for  clover  and  7  for 
buckwheat.  G.  H.  Adams,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

For  Sale.— One  ton  amber  and  buckwheat  comb 
honey  at  $3  00  per  case,  24  sections,  in  glass-froct 
case;  18  light-weight  cases  at  $2  50  per  case;  also  dozen 
cases  extracted.      Quirin-the-Queen-Bbeeder, 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— 9000  lbs.  California  white-sage  honey  at 
6  cts.;  1000  lbs.  light-amber  at  .5?i.  In  case  lots  (120 
lbs.)  white  6%;  light-amber,  6M,  P.  O.  B.  shipping- 
points.  Samples  10  cts.  each.  All  the  above  honey  is 
guaranteed  puie  and  well  ripened.    Address 

R.  M.  Spencer,  Nordhofl,  Cal 

For  Sale.— Fancy  white  comb  honey;  also  ex- 
tracted basswood,  white  clover,  alfalfa,  and  amber 
honey  in  barrels  or  60-lb,  cans. 

ROBT,  A.  HOLBKAMP  &  SON, 

4263  Virginia  Avenue,  St.  Loui-,  Mo. 

Fob  Sale.— 5000  lbs  of  white-clover  and  bas<;wood 
extracted  hooey  in  new  60-lb.  cans  at  10  cts  ppr  lb.  by 
the  case  or  for  the  entire  crop.  Two  cans  in  a  ca^e. 
Ca>h  must  acC'  mpany  ordfr.  This  hon^'y  was  left  on 
the  hiv!  s  all  summer  and  is  of  finest  quality. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs,  711  Avon  St.  Flint,  Mich. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


For  Sale.  3n  60-lb.  cans  ripe,  heavy,  alf  clover, 
^  oh  ome .  natural  blend.  Strictly  choice.  Case,  $10.80; 
can,  $5  69.    samples.  Morey,  Lagrange,  111. 

Wanted.— Western  and  Southern  white  and  light 
amber  extracted  honey.  D.  E  Lhommedibtj, 

Colo,  Story  Co.,  Iowa. 

Wanted.— White  ripe  extracted  honey;  will  pay 
cash.       Geo.  Rauch,  No.  5343  Hudson  Boulevard, 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted.— To  buy  basswood,  clover,  and  amber 
extracted  honey  for  cash.  Best  prices  paid.  Send 
sample,  and  quote  price  delivered  in  Preston 

M.  V.  Facet,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x1% 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  seating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory. 


Queens.— Clover  stock.    Experience  and  methods 
count.    Write  me.  H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 

Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested,  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Extra  honey  queens  and  choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Italian  Queens.— Golden  and  leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1,00.       G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.    Send  for  a 
tree  catalog.         Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 


Italians,  Carniolans.  No  disease.  Two-comb  nu- 
cleus with  queen,  $3.00.    A.  L  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.    A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 
E.  SCOGGTN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.      W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens — red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey:  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 


Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
^arniolan.  Daniel  Wubth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
luality;  price  list  free.    A.  E.  TiTorr,  loamosa,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wu.  A.  ^HUEF,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Golden  yellow  Italian  queens— my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 


Fob  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.    Beeswax  wanted. 
W.  E.  Tribbbtt,  Staunton,  Va. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quibin-the-Queen-Breedeb,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.    Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 
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Our  records  show  that  something  like  2000  copies  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  were  sold 
before  it  was  off  the  press.  We  are  making  delivery 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  hope  that  all  of  our  friends 
will  be  supplied  before  this  issue  reaches  them. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TIMES. 

There  is  no  weekly  home  paper  for  the  moral  and 
religious  nourishment  of  the  family  that  will  equal 
the  Su7iday  School  Timts.  It  is  especially  helpful  to 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  others  interested  in  Bible 
study.  We  can  supply  it  clubbed  with  Gleanings  at 
$1.75  for  the  two,  the  regular  price  of  each  being  $1.00. 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  OF  BUSHEL  BOXES. 

Because  of  increased  cost  of  lumber  we  are  obliged 
to  mark  up  the  price  on  bushel  crates  and  boxes. 
Until  further  notice  the  price  of  all-slatted  bushel 
boxes,  14  to  crate,  is  $2.10  per  crate;  12  to  crate,  $1.90; 
galvanized  bound,  12  to  crate,  $2  50.  A  corresponding 
advance  is  made  in  wholesale  and  jobbing  prices. 


WHITE-SWEET-CLOVBR  SEED. 

We  have  secured  a  pretty  good  stock  of  unhulled 
white-sweet-clover  seed.  We  find  in  several  instances 
a  large  local  demand  for  the  seed  at  better  prices  than 
we  have  been  selling  at,  and  that,  in  order  to  make  it 
an  object  for  those  able  to  gather  the  seed  to  do  so, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  better  prices  than  we  have  been 
doing  in  former  years.  Our  stock  of  seed  secured  for 
the  coming  season  is  little  more  than  half  what  we 
had  a  year  ago.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  raise 
our  selling  prices  to  25  cts.  per  lb.,  postpaid;  15  cts. 
where  shipped  with  other  goods;  $130  for  10  lbs.; 
$11  00  per  100  lbs.;  hulled  seed  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 


TELLOW-SWBKT-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  finally  secured  a  choice  lot  of  yellow-sweet- 
clover  seed  which  is  now  on  the  way  to  us  from  Ore- 
gon. The  sample  we  received  is  hulled,  and  we  sup- 
pose the  bulk  lot  will  be  the  same.  We  can  offer  this 
at  25  cts.  per  lb.;  10  lbs.  $2  30;  100  lbs.,  $2100.  By 
mail.  8  cts.  per  lb.  extra.  The  chief  advantages  of  the 
yellow  over  the  white  is  in  the  fact  that  it  blooms  at 
least  two  weeks  earlier.  From  some  reports  received 
it  is  not  so  hardy  or  so  luxuriant  in  growth  as  the 
white. 


STEEL    HIVE-TOOL   NICKEL-PLATED. 


After  much  experimenting  we  have  adopted  a  hive- 
tool,  about  eight  inches  long  as  shown  above.  It  is 
made  of  tempered  spring  steel,  about  Wt  inches  wide 
at  each  end.  sharpened  and  one  end  bent  over  at 
right  angles  for  a  scraper  or  a  rest  for  the  hand  when 
inserting  the  opposite  end  to  separate  parts  of  hives. 
It  is  nickel-plated  and  polished.  Price  40  cts.;  by 
mail,  46  cts. 


WAX    MOLDS    FOR    OUNCE    CAKES. 

There  is  a  very  large  demand  for  little  cakes  of 
beeswax  for  various  household  purposes.  You  will 
find  that  nearly  every  druggist  keeps  wax,  not  only 


for  compounding  but  for  sale.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  national  pure- food  law  there  has  been  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  demand  for  cakes  of  pure  beeswax  where, 
before,  a  mixture  was  often  used.  We  have  calls  for 
molds  for  making  these  small  cakes.  We  have  not 
heretofore  had  them  to  furnish.  We  found  some- 
thing of  compact  form,  and  just  the  right  size  to  hold 
one  or  two  ounces  of  wax.  They  are  pressed  tin  re- 
tinned.  Price  of  one-ounce  size,  35  cts.  per  dozen;  by 
mail,  40  cts. ;  of  the  two-ounce  size.  40  cts.  per  dozen  ; 
by  mail,  50  cts.  For  our  trade  we  put  up  each  ounce 
cake  in  a  carton,  and  32  cakes,  or  2  lbs.,  in  a  large 
carton,  which  sells  to  the  dealer  for  $1.00.  The  price 
of  these  cartons  depends  on  the  quantity  you  require 
and  the  printing  on  them.  Prices  quoted  to  those  in- 
terested, on  application.  For  limited  local  need  you 
can  doubtless  work  up  a  trade  without  the  cartons. 


GERMAN    EDITION    OF    THE    A  B  C    OF    BEE    CULTURE. 

We  find  when  we  get  all  our  figures  together  that 
the  production  of  the  A  B  C  in  German  is  a  bigger  ex- 
pense than  we  anticipated,  and  that  $2.00  each  for  the 
paper-bound  edition  does  not  cover  first  cost  to  us. 
even  if  we  could  sell  every  copy  for  cash  at  the  full 
retail  price.  Compared  with  other  works  of  like  size 
and  nature  of  contents  the  price  ought  to  be  $5.00  per 
volume  ;  but  we  know  very  well  that  very  few  would 
buy  at  that  price.  To  make  the  price  reaso  lable,  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  us  somewhere  near  first  cost, 
we  will  ask  $2.50  postpaid  for  the  cloth-bound  edition 
and  $2.00  for  the  paper-bound.  When  shipped  with 
other  goods  by  freight  or  express,  20  cents  may  be 
deducted.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  German 
friends  who  do  not  read  English  readily,  and  would 
like  to  read  the  A  B  C  in  their  native  tongue  secure 
their  order  for  the  book  at  the  above  prices,  and  for 
50  cts.  additional  we  will  send  Gleanings  one  year  to 
your  address  or  any  other  to  which  you  may  prefer  to 
have  it  sent. 


PERFORATED  ZINC  FOR  QUEEN-EXCLUDERS  REDUCED. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  market  price  of 
spelter  and  sheet  zinc  has  declined  sharply,  so  that 
zinc  is  now  selling  as  low  as  it  did  in  June,  1905, 
although  it  lacks  more  than  one  cent  a  pound  of  be- 
ing as  low  as  it  was  in  June,  1904.  Because  of  the 
reduced  cost  of  zinc,  we  revise  prices  on  perforated 
metal,  tak.ng  effect  from  this  date. 

Sheets,  32x96  inches,  will  be  $1.50  each. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  ZINC  HONBT-BOARDS. 


Name  and  Size. 


10-frame  unbound  ziuc.  14X19^4 

lO-fr.  large  unbound  zinc,  16x20 

S-frame  unbound  zinc,  12xl9J4 

8-frame  wood-zinc,  13^8X20 

10-frame  wood-zinc,  16x20 

10-frame  wood-bound  zinc,  16x20.... 

8-frame  wood-bound  zinc,  13^x20. 


Price 

Weight 

of  10. 

of  10. 

$1  50 

7  lbs. 

1  70 

8    " 

1  30 

6    " 

2  10 

13     '• 

2  40 

14     " 

2  00 

11     •' 

1  80 

10    " 

WIRE  QUEEN-EXCLUDERS.  PATENTED  OCT.  8,  1907. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  show  something 
new  in  queen-excluders,  which  we  believe  will  be  a 
great  gain  in  saving  wear  and  tear  on  the  bees'  wings 
passing  through  it  when  contrasted  with  perforated 
zinc. 

Alley  traps  and  entrance-guards  with  wire  instead 
of  zinc  in  entrance  will  be  5  cts.  each  more  than  the 
old  style— namely. 

Wire  Alley  trap.  8  or  10  frame,  50c  each;  $4.50  for  10. 

Wire  entrance- guard  8  or  10  fr.,  18o  each:  $1  .50  for  10. 

No.  7  wire  and  wood  honey-board,  16x20,  $3.50  for  10. 

No.  8  wire  and  wood  honey-board.  13,'^x20,  $3  00  for  10. 

Wire  entrances,  pieces  for  either  Alley  trap  or 
entrance-guard.  10  cts.  each. 

Wire  strips  for  honey-boards,  $2  20  per  100. 


NEW  HONET-JAB. 

We  have  found  a  new  honey-jar  which  is  not  only 
neat  in  appearance,  and  seals  tight,  tut  is  lower  in 
price  than  any  of  the  jars  listed  in  catalog.  We  shall 
have  it  in  54-lb.  and  1-lb.  size.  The  mold  for  the  1-lb. 
size  is  not  yet  ready,  and  we  shall  not  have  the  jars  In 
stock  for  some  weeks.  We  have  a  few  of  the  ^-Ib. 
size.  We  can  mail  a  sample  for  15  cts.  to  pay  packing 
and  postage. 
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REMITTANCES    FOB   ORDERS   AND   ACCOUNT. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  asking  our  friends 
and  patrons  when  making  remittances  not  to  send 
checks  on  local  banks,  but  to  send,  instead,  either  a 
bank  draft  on  New  York  or  Chicago,  or  a  postofflce 
or  express  money  order.  The  tight  money  market 
through  which  numerous  sections  are  passing  is 
making  it  difficult  for  us  to  get  credit  at  the  banks 
for  local  checks,  and  in  some  cases  we  may  be 
obliged  to  return  them  and  ask  instead  for  a  remit- 
tance in  one  of  the  forms  mentioned  above.  Where 
we  make  payments  we  almost  invariably  do  so  by 
New  York  draft.  Where  you  can  not  remit  by  any  of 
the  methods  mentioned,  then  send  money  by  register- 
ed mail.  The  most  approved  methods,  however,  are 
by  bank  draft,  postofflce  or  express  money  order. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MrLLS. 

We  have  to  oCer  the  following  second-hand  founda- 
tion-mills in  good  condition.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  one  interested.  To  such  we  can  send 
a  small  sample  of  comb  foundation  representing  the 
kind  of  work  produced  by  the  particular  machine  you 
enquire  about. 

No.  078. — 6x2%-inch  hex.  cell  thin  super  mill,  in  very 
good  condition.    Price  $12  00. 

No.  079.— 6x2M-inch  hex  cell  thin-super  mill,  in  very 
good  condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  088.— 6x2%-inch  hex.  cell  thin-super  mill,  in  good 
condition.    Price  *12.C0. 

No.  088.— 6x2/4-inch  hex.  cell  extra-thin-super  mill, 
in  good  condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  088.— 12x2%-inch  round-cell  heavy-brood  mill, 
in  fair  condition     Price  $1200. 

No  082.— 10x2^-inch  round- cell  medium-brood  mill, 
in  very  good  condition.    Price  $15.00. 

No.  090.— 10x2-inch  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
in  fine  condition.    Price  $15.00. 

No.  091.  — 10x2-inch  hex.  cell,  medium  or  light  brood 
mill,  in  good  condition.    Price  115.00. 


DR.  MILLER  SPLINTS. 

We  have  often  had  calls  for  wood  splints  for  use 
with  foundation  in  brood-frames  to  prevent  sagging, 
as  used  and  recommended  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  We 
have  usually  made  them  by  sawing  them  out,  and  wast- 
ed more  than  three-fourths  of  the  wood  in  sawdust. 
We  have  hit  upon  a  plan  of  slicing  them,  thereby  sav- 
ing all  the  wood,  and  cheapening  the  process  as  well. 
We  can  furnish  them  8/i  inches  long  for  L.  frames  at 
50  cts.  per  1000  by  mail;  40  cts.  shipped  with 
other    goods.    Small  lots  at  10  cts.  per  100  postpaid. 


Other  lengths  can  be  furnished  as  well.  If  shortpr, 
same  price  in  1000  lots.  If  longer,  add  fifty  per  cent 
up  to  12  inches  long. 


CARTAGE  CHARGE  ON  ORDERS    FILLED  BY  OUR  CITY 
BRANCH  OFFICES. 

The  expense  of  doing  business  in  our  large  cities  is 
so  great  that  we  can  not  continue  furnishing  goods  at 
regular  prices  free  on  board  cars  from  our  city  branch 
offices.  It  is  a  great  accommodation  to  many  custom- 
ers, especially  in  the  busy  season,  to  be  able  to  secure 
goods  promptly  and  at  lower  freight  rates  from  these 
distributing  centers,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  share  with  us  the  heavy  expenses  necessary  to 
make  this  accommodation  possible.  Hereafter  on  all 
orders  from  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington  offices,  shipped  by  freight,  a  cartage 
charge  of  25  cts.  will  be  made  on  orders  of  $3.00  or 
less;  35  cts.  on  orders  of  $3.00  to  $5.00;  50  cts.  on  orders 
of  $5.00  to  $10.00;  over  $10  00  in  value,  5  per  cent  of  the 
bill,  or  20  cts.  per  100  lbs  ,  if  that  figures  less  than  the 
5-per-cent  plan. 

These  charges  do  not  cover  the  cost  to  us,  but  rep- 
resent a  fair  division  of  the  cost. 


EARLY-ORDER  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  early-order 
cash  discount  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance,  or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  supplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  forehanded  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
cash  orders  for  bee-keepers'  supplies,  subject  to  the 
conditions  below: 

For  cash  sent  in  December,  deduct  4  per  cent. 

January,  "        3H 

February,        "         3 
"      March.  "         2H    " 

"      April,  "         2 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing articles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early-or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers.  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
queens,  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  general  catalog. 


PRICE    LIST    OF    HAND    SECTIONAL    HIVE    AND    PARTS. 

We  have  had  numerous  calls  for  sectional  hives  just  as  Mr.  Hand  uses  them.  We  will  not  list  them 
in  our  catalog  for  the  coming  season,  but  will  make  them  up  to  supply  on  special  order,  to  those  who 
desire  to  try  them,  at  prices  in  table  below.  The  outside  dimetsions  being  nearly  the  same  as  the  reg- 
ular Dovetailed  hive,  the  regular  covers  and  bottoms  can  be  used. 


Each  section  is  1914  in  long,  5^8  in.  deep  outside;  upper  por- 
tion of  side  removable  with  clamps  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Sections  used  are  4%x4%xl%  plain,  split  three  sides. 

Furnished  in  both  eight  aud  t^n  frame  size 

Designating 

or 
Short  Name 

Nailed  and 

Painted 

Each 

In  Flat 

Each 

Five 

Weight 
of  5 

Hand  brood  or  extracting  section,  including  the  frames, 
springs,  clamps,  and  nails;  no  foundation  

Hand  8-8 

Hand  810 

Hand  9-8 

Hand  9-10 

Hand  0-8 

Hand  0-10 

Hand  2-8 

Hand  2-10 

Hand   1-8 

Hand   1-10 

HandCE8822-8 

HandCE8822-10 

HandGEOOll-8 

HaQcCEOOll-lO 

Hand  3uper-8 

Hand  Super-lO 

$    65 

70 

75 

80 

1  30 

1  40 

75 

80 

1  45 

1  55 

3  50 

3  75 

6  30 

6  75 

40 

43 

$    50 
55 
60 
65 
85 
95 
60 
65 
1  00 

1  10 

2  65 
2  90 
4  25 
4  70 

30 
32 

$  2  25 
2  50 
2  50 
2  75 
4  00 
4  50 

2  75 

3  00 

4  75 

5  25 

12  00 

13  25 
20  00 
22  25 

1  25 
1  35 

35 
40 

Hand  brood  or  extracting  section,  including  the  frames, 
springs,  clamps,  and  1-inch  foundation  starters — 

Hand  brood  or  extracting  section,  iucludiag  the  frames, 
springs,  clamps,  and  full  sheets  comb  foundation 

Hand  comb-honey   section,  including    section-frames,  and 

35 
40 
38 
43 
30 
35 

Hand    comb  -  honey    section,     including     section-frames. 

35 
40 

Hand  four-section  hive  including  two  brood  and  two  comb- 
honey  sections;  no  sections  or  foundation  starters  — 

Hand  four-section  hive  including  two  brocd  and  two  comb 
honey  sections  with  sections  and  full  sheets  foundation 

Hand  sectional  super,  no  inside  fixtures,  including  clamps 
nails,  and  flat  tins 

180 
190 
200 
210 
22 
24 

Hand  brood-frames,  4^8xl7?^xl%;  ends,  VMi%;  top.  iixJi;  bottom,  VsxK     ...  .$2  00  per  100  in  flat;  $18  00  per  1000 

Hand  section-frames  4%xl7%xl>^;  ends  and  top,  P/^xK;  bottom,  liixji 2.50       "  "  22.00 

Hand  fences,  4%xl7^.  P  style  1.75       "  "  16.00 

Orders  for  these  hives  can  be  filled  only  from  Medina,  as  they  are  not  in  stock  at  branches  and 
agencies,  and  will  not  be  carried  in  stock  unless  the  demand  for  them  warrants  it.  Orders  placed  early, 
giving  time  for  delivery,  can  ofien  be  forwarded  in  cars  to  nearest  distributing   point  if  so  requested. 
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ALFAIiFA  HONEY,  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED. 

We  have  received  in  the  last  tew  weeks  a  car  each 
of  comb  aod  extracted  alfalfa  honey.  The  extracted 
comes  from  Utah,  and  the  comb  from  western  Colo- 
rado. We  are  selling  the  extracted  in  60-1  b.  cans  at  10 
cts.  in  single-can  lots;  9%  cts.  by  the  case  of  two  cans; 
five  cases  or  more  at  9  cts.  per  lb. 

The  comb  honey.  24  sections  to  the  case,  sells  at 
$4.00  per  case;  per  crate  of  8  cases  or  more,  $3.80  per 
case;  25  cases  or  over,  write  for  prices.  No.  2  honey 
at  30  cts.  per  case  less.  We  also  have  some  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  white  comb  honey  at  18  to  20  cts. 
per  lb.,  according  to  quality  or  grades.  We  are  in  the 
market  to  buy  clover  extracted  honey.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  any  to  offer,  mail  sample  and  write  us, 
stating  how  much  you  have,  how  packed,  and  what 
you  ask  for  it. 


CATALOG  FOR  1908. 

The  work  of  revision  on  our  catalog  for  1908  is  near- 
ly completed,  and  we  hope  to  have  some  ready  for  dis- 
tribution by  Jan.  1.  We  are  revising  descriptive  and 
price  tables  on  hives.  The  price  list  of  Hand  hives 
in  this  department  shows  the  style  in  which  all  hives 
except  the  chaff  will  be  priced  in  the  new  catalog. 
Several  new  items  will  .e  included  in  the  new  catalog, 
and  the  changes  in  price  of  some  items  as  noted  in 
this  department  will  be  included.  We  insert  prices 
only  for  small  lots  or  single  articles  this  year.  The 
price  of  larger  quantities  will  vary  according  to  loca- 
tion and  conditions,  as  the  catalog  is  used  by  the  deal- 
ers and  agents  who  pay  freight  from  here  to  them, 
which  f  I  eight  varies  according  to  distance.  Larger 
quantity  prices  will  be  quoted  on  application. 


THE    NEVr  EDITION   OF  THE  A  B  C  OF    BEE    CUIiTURE 
NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  new  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has 
finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  labor,  been  completed. 
So  far  from  being  merely  a  work  for  beginners,  or 
the  A  B  C,  it  is  also  an  X  Y  Z  of  the  business,  and 
hence  equally  valuable  to  the  veterans,  for  it  gives 
all  the  latest  processes  and  methods  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced bee-keepers,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be 
used  by  the  novice. 

It  very  often  occurs  that  an  experienced  bee- 
keeper has.  within  a  year  or  so  back,  read  such  and 
such  a  method  for  producing  comb  honey  or  some  one 
else's  plan  for  the  prevention  of  swarming.  He  has 
not  kept  a  file  of  the  journals.  He  can  not  remember 
in  what  issues  those  methods  appear.  On  reading 
them  at  the  time,  he  determined  to  give  them  a  fur- 
ther test  when  the  season  opened  up;  but  where,  oh! 
where,  can  he  find  those  journals  containing  just  the 
articles  that  describe  these  methods?  Well,  the  new 
work  has  given  in  brief  some  of  the  most  important; 
and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  index  and  find 
what  he  wants  boiled  down  in  clear  language. 

Then,  again,  it  often  happens  that  the  bee-keeper 
hears  about  the  Heddon  method  of  transferring,  or 
reads  something  about  Alexander's  method  of 
strengthening  weak  colonies  in  the  spring.  Again, 
he  sees  something  about  the  Doolittle  or  the  J.  E. 
Hand  scheme  for  producing  comb  honey  in  connection 
with  the  divisible-brood-chamber  hive.  He  is  all  at 
sea;  but  the  new  volume  will  tell  him  all  about  these 
and  more. 

But  in  a  scientific  way  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  is  far 
ahead  of  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  botanical 
liiit  of  honey-plants  has  been  almost  entirely  re-writ- 
ten by  W.  K.  Morrison;  the  chemistry  of  honey,  of 
glucose,  and  of  nectar  are  all  covered  by  the  same 
writer. 

Mechanically  the  new  edition  has  been  improved  by 
the  use  of  an  almost  entirely  new  set  of  engravings, 
the  old  ones  being  reengraved,  and  the  use  of  enamel- 
ed book  paper,  the  most  expensive  paper  of  the  kind 
procurable.  This  brings  out  not  only  the  letter-press 
but  the  engravings  as  well  to  a  point  of  brilliancy  and 
clearness  that  is  pleasing. 

But  it  would  take  quite  a  little  volume  to  tell  about 
the  new  features  of  this  magnificent  work,  and  the 
reader  will  have  to  see  it  in  order  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  While  it  is  nearly  100  pages  larger,  and  all 
told  300  pages  of  new  matter,  the  price  has  been  in- 
creased only  slightly  —  from  $1.20  by  mail  to  $1..50,  or 
$1.25  if  sent  with  other  goods.  Or  in  half  morocco, 
$2  00,  postpaid,  or  $1.75  with  other  goods.  Full  leath- 
er, $2.50,  postpaid,  or  $2  25  with  other  goods. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Tri-state  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va  on 
December  18th,  at  the  hall  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Orolden  Eagle,  corner  of  38th  and  Jacob  Streets  Mr. 
L  u  beabright,  of  Blaine,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  and 
Col  Henry  Lewedag.  of  38th  Street,  Wheeling,  have 
made  arrangements  for  an  up-to-date  entertainment, 
and  a  good  time  is  expected.  Visitors  will  be  wel- 
come. 

NEW    YORK    STATE    BEE-KEEPERS'    CONVENTIONS. 

A  series  of  bee-keepers'  meetings  will  be  held  in 
this  State  as  follows:  Mt.  Morris,  Dec.  9;  Canandai- 
gua  Dec  10.  11  ;  Auburn,  Dec.  12;  Syracuse,  Dec.  13; 
, o"  ,«°°'.r ^''^  ^'*  •  Watertown,  Dec  16,  17;  Amsterdam. 
18,  19  ;  Albany,  Dec.  20;  Glenns  Falls,  Dec.  21.  Mr.  C. 
Stewart,  of  Sammonjvville,  N.  Y.  has  been  designat- 
ed as  conductor,  and  he  will  be  prpsent  at  all  of  the 
meetings.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Bee-keepers'  Societies  will  be  held  at 
Amsterdam,  Dec.  18.  19.  All  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing are  mvited  to  attend  these  meetings. 

Romulus,  N.  Y.  c.  B  Howard.  Sec. 


The  Michigan  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Saginaw,  the  first  session  being  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Dec.  18,  and  the  last  one  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  the  20th.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Sherman  Honse.  at  which  the  special  rate  of  $1.50  per 
day  has  been  secured.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  R. 
F.  Holtermann,  of  Brantford,  Ont.;  L.  A.  Aspinwall, 
Jackson,  Mich.  ;  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus  Mich.  ;  W. 
J.  Manley,  Sandusky,  Mich.,  and  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
Flint,  Mich. 

An  exhibit  of  honey  and  wax  will  be  made,  and  pre- 
miums are  as  follows: 

Best  single  section  of  comb  honev,  one  Advance 
bee-veil  by  The  A  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Best  six  sections  of  comb  honey,  500  sections  by  The 
A.  G  Woodman  Co. 

Best  5  lbs.  of  beeswax,  one  Hilton  hive  by  Geo.  E, 
Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Best  5  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  choice  of  one  year  to 
Bet-leepers'  Revinv  or  one  copy  of  Advadced  Bee  Cul- 
ture by  W.  Z  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

Best  suggestion  or  plan  offered  to  increase  member- 
ship of  the  association,  the  same  to  be  in  writing,  and 
not  more  than  150  words,  one  copy  of  de  luxe  edition 
of  the  new  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son. 
Redford,  Mich.    For  further  information  write  to 

Elmore  M.  Hunt,  Redford,  Mich. 


ELECTION    RETURNS    FOR    THE    NATIONAL. 

President.— George  E.  Hilton 556 

L.  A.  Aspinwall 262 

Vice-president.— G.  W.  York 324 

W.  L.  Coggshall 166 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson 150 

Secretary.— yf.  Z.  Hutchinson 363 

G.  W.  York  222 

J.  A.  Green 157 

O.  L.  Hershiser 89 

Gentral  Manager. — N.  E.  France 839 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 1 

E.  R.  Root 1 

J  A  Green 1 

Total  vote .• 843 

T  ree  Directors.— Wm.  McEvoy 500 

E.  W.  Alexander 496 

R.  C.  Aikin 372 

W.H.  Laws...    324 

L.  A.  Aspinwall 231 

P.  H.  Elwood 177 

N.  E.  France,  Gen.  Man. 


NOTICE! 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  Norris  &  Anspach,  Ken- 
ton. Ohio,  are  no  longer  our  agents  and  we  can  not  be 
responsible  for  any  orders  sent  them.  If  you  wish 
any  of  our  goods,  kindly  send  your  orders  to  our 
agents.  Cleaver  &  Green,  Troy.  Penna. 

Agents  wanted  to  handle  our  goods  by  the  carlo£id 
for  the  State  of  Ohio.     Write  us  at  once. 
G.  B.  Lreivis    Co.,    'Waterto'ivn,  "WTis. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Dec.  15 


ABC-XYZ 

of 

Bee  Culture 

By  A.  I.    and   E.  R.   ROOT 

New  1907  Edition 

NOVir  ON  SALE. 

LARGER  and  BETTER 

115,000    Copies     have     been 
Printed 

A  BEE-KEEPERS' 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


All  tlie  New  Ideas 

Hundreds  of   Illustratio  ns  to  make 
every   thing   plain    and    practical 

Nearly  600  Large  Pages 

PRICES 

Cloth-bound $1.50 

Half  Leather 2.00 

Full  Leather 2.50 

Postpaid  to  any  Country  in  the  World 


THEA.I.R0OTCO. 

MEDINA,         ::        ::       OHIO 


Only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
brought  out  an  edition  of  15,000  copies 
of  the  well-known  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
This  brought  up  the  number  to  100,000 
copies,  thereby  surpassing  in  popularity 
all  other  bee-books  ever  printed. 

The  demand  for  these  has  been  so 
great  that  we  were  compelled  to  under- 
take a  new  edition  at  once,  and  in  doing 
so  we  took  the  opportunity  to  revise  and 
greatly  enlarge  it  again,  though  it  had 
been  generally  considered  quite  a  large 
book. 

In  doing  so  we  brought  in  new  blood 
to  assist  us,  give  new  ideas,  and  other- 
wise enable  us  to  produce  as  good  a 
book  as  it  is  possible  to  make  at  a  popu- 
lar price.  If  you  will  carefully  examine 
a  copy  you  will  be  prepared  to  admit 
the  new  volume  is  quite  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors.  To  keep  pace 
with  improvements  it  contains  nearly 
100  double-column  pages  more  than  the 
previous  edition. 

The  new  methods  of  queen-rearing 
have  been  carefully  reviewed,  and  the 
main  points  incorporated  in  the  new 
edition,  so  that  the  practical  bee-keeper 
who  possesses  a  copy  will  have  the  best 
ideas  of  the  subject  constantly  by  his 
side  for  reference. 

The  new  methods  of  wax-production 
are  treated  in  an  exhaustive  fashion; 
and  as  this  subject  is  now  of  more  im- 
portance than  formerly,  more  space  has 
been  devoted  to  it 

The  new  power-driven  automatic  ex- 
tractors are  amply  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. The  subject  of  diseases  has 
received  entirely  new  treatment  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  discoveries  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  laws  relating  to  bees 
have  for  the  first  time  received  full  treat- 
ment. No  other  bee-book  treats  of  this 
very  important  subject.  Honey,  sugar, 
nectar,  and  glucose  are  carefully  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  our  new  pure-food  laws. 

In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  its 
first  author,  A.  I.  Root,  the  new  ABC 
and  X  y  Z  is  eminently  practical. 

German  edition  (new),  paper  covers, 
$1.75;  cloth-bound,  $2.00.  Postpaid  any- 
where. This  is  the  famous  A  B  C  in  the 
language  of  the  Fatherland,  to  suit  our 
many  German  friends. 

French  edition  (new),  cloth-bound, 
$2.00,  postpaid  This  is  another  edition, 
translated  into  the  beautiful  language 
of  France. 


/<. 
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ARE  TOO  YUUABLE 
TO  SELL  .-^^ 


Your    horse    and   cow    hides  will  be  worth 
mmmmg^m^^mt      more  to  you  made  up  into  Fur  Robes,  Coats, 
Mittens,  etc.,  than  the  little  money  the  butcher 
will  pay  you  for  them.    A  coat  like  we  will  make  for  you  from  one 
large  hide  or  two  small  ones,  for  from  $9.50  up,  will  last  for  years; 
be  water,  moth  and  wmd  proof,  and  will  keep  you  snug,  warm 
and  dry  in  the  coldest,  wettest  weather.    Robe  lined  with  best 
plush  from  $7.00  up. 


No  matter  where  you 
live  WE  WILL  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  aU  hides 
sent  to  us  to  be  made 
into  Goats  and  Robesm 


Any  color 


looks  well.     Our  process  of  tanning  makes  the  skins  soft 
and  pliable,  and  the  finished  coat  or  robe  will  be  so  hand- 
some it  will  be  a  surprise  to  you  if  you  never  saw  one 
of  our  cow  or  horse  hide  garments  before.  We  guar- 
antee workmanship  and  complete  satisfaction— are 
the  largest  firm  in  the  country  tanning,  manufact- 
uring and  selling  direct  to  consumer.    Don't  sell  a 
hid-,  but  write  to  us  for  our  40-page  catalog  giving 
full  particulars  and  showing  the  various  styles  of 
fur  goods  we  make.    It's  FREE— write  for  it  today. 
NATIONAL  FUR  and  TANNING  CO.. 
no  I'eeler  St..  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


Gorclon,YanTine  Flint-Coated 
ROOFING  Direct  to  You  at 

Oneffa// the  Dealer's  Price 

Don't  even  think  of  buying  hieh-priced  shingles  or  other  roofing  mnterinl 
for  your  house,  barn,  sheds  nnfl  other  buililings  till  you  have  Jearned  all  about 
testing  and  laying  roofing— till  you've  had  the  big.  FREE  Gordon.  Van  Tine 
Roofing  Book  and  generous  samides  of  1-ply,  2ply  and  3-ply  Gordon.  Van  Tine 
Flint-Coated  Roofing  which  you  tan  thoroughly  examine  and  test  before  you 
buy.  We  want  vou  to  convince  yourself  bevond  any  doubt  that  Gordon,  Van 
Tine  Flint-Coated  Roofing  has  all  the  good  points  we  claim  for  it  and  that  it 
hasn't  anv  bad  points  at  all.  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Fire-Resisting.  Wiitcr-Proof, 
Weather-Proof  Roofing  is  sold  to  vou  and  to  YOU  only— the  man  who  uses  it. 
That  cuts  out  the  iol)l)er's.  wholesaler's  and  local  dealer's  profit  and  all  you 
pay  is  one  small  profit  on  the  original  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  Save  You  Freight  by  Shipping  from  One  of  Our 
Nearby  Warehouses:  Philadelphia,  IVIemphis,Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Davenport  or  Kansas  City. 

Freight  charges  on  Gordon.  \:in  Tine  Rooting  amount  to  practically  nothing 
at  all  because  we  now  have  warcliousis  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  are  thus 
able  to  ship  vour  Roofing  prnniptlv  and  at  a  wonderful  reduction  in  Irciglit 
charges.  So.  vou  see,  Gordon,  Viin  Tine  Roofing  laid  .lown  at  your  door  actually 
costs  vou  less  than  half  what  a  local  dealer  would  charge  you  for  ordinary  rooting. 


■PRICES- 


Per  sQuare  of  1 08  square  feet 
1-pIy.  per  SQuare,  -  $1.4  1 
'i-I>ly,  per  S(Hi:ire,  -  l.iXl 
3-ply,  per  stiuare,  ~.''i' 


Why  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Roofing 
Is  So  Durable 

Gordon.  Van  Tine  Fire-Resisting.  Water- 
Proof,  Weather-Proof  Roofing  is  made  from 
long-fihre  wool  felt,  soaked  in  asphalt  twice 
as  hot  as  boiling  water.  The  pores  of  the  wool 
filire  are  opened  wide  and  filled  with  this  ti>rridly  hot  aspl: 
pores  close  so  tiu'htly  that  no  litiuiil,  iii>t  e 
guarantee,  backed  by  $:jon,O0O.  is  hohiiid  c 

,     Write  Today  for  FREE  Roofing  Book  and  FREE  Samples 

Order  vour  roofing  from  this  advertisement  or  write  now-- I  <)1>A^ -for  tnei 
big  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Free  Rooting  Rook  and  «amplos  of  Gordon.  Van  line 
Guaranteed  Roofing.     Simply  aildross  us— 

■GORDON,UAN  TINE  CO.,  41 9  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la.M 


When  the  roofiin;  cools,  those 
11  iiot  aeld.'can  pass  tliroii:;h  the  material.   Our 

V  roll  of  (i"rilon.  Van  Tine  Refills 


FALL  £<IPPLIES 


OR 


BEE  X^EPERS. 


Kyery  thing  you  want;  a. 

The  American  Bt     ..e 

a, year.    Sample  copy  and  illus. 


^  US  in  our  own  factories — at  lowest  price*. 


The  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFC 


■>illshed  17  years),  a  monthly  at  50  ots. 
alotr  and  price  list  free.    Address 

,  Dept.  C,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


NEWBOODS;    B;^STP! 

NSW  WAREHOUSE  ROOT'S  GOODS  PROMPT  SHIPI^  ^^M^||ilOHT 

Efsiy  Thing  for  the  Bee-keeper  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  aia  now  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new  stock  just  from  the 
factory.  Bms  and  Queens.  We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock.  Book  your  orders  at  oom. 
as  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.    Catalog  sent  free.    Correspondence  solicUed. 

HOWKIMS  &  RUSH,  241  Bull  St.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


A  SAFE  4% 
INVESTMENT 


T3  Y  opening  an  account  with  this  old 
-*-*  established  savings  bank  you  will 
avoid  the  care  and  arxiety  of  guarding 
your  own  money,  and  will  experience 
that  happy  feeling  which  comes  to  those 
who  know  that  their  possessions  are 
safe.  A  savings  account  with  this  bank 
is  a  safe  investment  and  yields  four  per 
cent  compound  interest. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 
TO-DAY 

Established  1892  A  State  Bank 

Assets  over  $700,000 


tH^SAVINGS  DEPOSfT 

t-,  BANK  COMPANY    ^ 


MEDINA.  OHIO 

A.  T.  Spitzeb,       a.  I.  Root,       E.  B.  Spitzeb, 
President.  Vice-pres.  Cashier. 


ROOT 

GOODS 


for  the  West 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when  yoa  may 
as  well  hare  the  best  r  They  oost  you  no 
more.  In  many  cases  I  oan  save  you  money. 
In  all  cases  I  gire  the  most  for  the  money, 
quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I  seU  here 
at  the  ROOT  FAOTORT  PRICES  and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpauad  any- 
where. Practically  all  polnta  are  reached 
by  direct  lines,  thus  insuring  the  lowest 
freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  with  liberal  discount  lor 
orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.7lh  St  Dcs  M*lncs,  Icwa 


